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TRADE STATISTICS,—INOIA- 

( From- J Tuulmln and Co.'s Circular,) 


LEADING STAPLES EXPORTED FROM CALCUTTA FOR 12 MOM US OF l* 7 l AND CORRESPONDING MONTH DURING THE 
# PREVIOUS D YEARS. 


Indian Tea. 


ID.m.w. Su.k. 


Silk Waste. 
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DECEMBER .... 

1*71 

10,017 

17.261 , 

1.766 

M2* 

3!*,u*s 

1."71.027 

.•,.266 

M,66o 

2*.60] 

1 l*». r ) 17 

7o 

12 i:.2 

2 61 

61 

2 


1 63 

Previous 11 months.. . 

•'17.167 

*,*5.1 , 

6,122 

1.66* 

57.122 

111,*6 1, ;:i7 

1.-1,171 

02,*;; i 

66.*! lo 

1 l.ous^s 

*I/*I6 

1,6,10- 1,162 

M-'H 

2.7o* 

PI 

26 

2,891 

TOTAL 12 month!' 

1S71 

:>*),.m i 

26,1*36 i 

7,*‘H 

;.,*2i* 

66.21o 

K«. 7 17,661 

2o.71' 

11,161 

125.007 

1 *.62--., O'*.', 

6.6-6 

l.o6» 1,-Ml 

.-,*56* 

2, *26 

6*5 

26 

2,954 

Haim 1 time 

in.. . 

.1*70 

53,56 

16,021 1 

7,6*3 

1.72 l 

-.»/*2.> 

11. 1 76,606 

1,611 

.11,666 

r.2 P 7H 

11,''72,*U. 1 

0,265 

1,-20 1,671 

JO.0M* 

2,0-16 

.1*.1 

11-1 

3,0*9 

Ditto 


1*00 

33,111 

11.676 1 

2. *13 

3 , 0*0 

1 ."..1,262 

ll.7lMl.tl l 

7,06it 1.1,212 

lo i,06l 

11 .Ml ,7oO 

.l.lilij 

2,107 1.6IN 

6,407 

■1,261 

•U 

76 

4.43A 

Ditto 


1*6* 

:.o,oon 

2H.0H t 

*,18! 

f/jyj 

1 106,117 

lo,.', 66,610 

0,2 r. 

l,ii‘U 

.'.1,161 

i 1 . 2:2 

5,61 1 

LM** 1,162 

<*,■.<11 

.1,2*1 

06 


5,020 

Ditto 


1-67 

73,656 , 

26,556 , 

3 / 1 . 1 * | 

7/>6| 

ill i.ni ! 

‘'.Is*. 162 

1 12 

-7.23" 

7”*,"27 

>*» i 

7,0 Yj 

0,"6I 1.1.VO 

11 .tins 

2,176 

61 


2,267 

Ditto 

in.. .. 

1*06 

56 1 .i:;n j 

2l.W 

:t,672 

11.16:i 

’ 62, *.'2 

1,*27,710 


I2,oss 

17. ,.(7 

l.-SV' 

*.272 

1.611 2,06* 

12,011 

0/76.1 

2-11 

62 

, 1,021 

Ditto 


1 Mrt.'i 

62,770 

22,5*9 , 

2.6 I.". 

12,620 

1 loo.ti'i : 

2.6ir.,767 

1,0 lo 

J,1o*l 

1 '. lo6 

2,0-1/.* W 

-.1*1 

2..7J6 1,76.1 

J2.122 

-1.217 

027 


1,114 

Ditto 


1*61 

72,1 is , 

16,127 ! 

2.35-1 

s..il- 

66,71 s 

1.112,7 s " 4 



.>6,-26 

1.1-2,DOS 

7,116 

621 2,676 

n.o.ih 

2,616 


, 

2,649 

Ditto 


.1*03 

6.1,1*4 

21,610 

1.655 

3,5 w 

, 66,02-1 

2. t|,.020 



O.ojo 

2,-12*i.o 10 

0 . *66 

J.117 1,1 Jo 

6,-121 

1,*12 


•• 1 

1.813 

Ditto 

in. 

, 1*62 

f.2,s*;; 

16,677 

1,762 

1.6*7 

72.'.06 

1,600,111 i 

6,-‘tO 

1 ,1.00 

7.61 1 

1.01 7,o.-,.t 

6,2 *7 

61,1 1.210 

*,10.1 

0,207 

i; 


3,214 


Rend a i. Cottun. 


>1 iii<* liidinlini: lviivtnm- 


JuU* CutLin^s. 


DEC EM 
l'rev lou* 
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1 1.1,117 

I 40,;<31 
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a* 
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2.‘12* 
*,-.1*1 
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1 5 
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3,-65 

1.1*1 

■E 
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.*■ 

■J 

1 !• I 

1 £ 1 
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« 

ji 
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I'»*. 'll 
1,2'*-',702 

Pi 

£ 

2,7 *0 
11.620 , 

c 

w 

.1 

to 

1 

1 

< 

& 

“d 

S 

I 

Total Bale-. 

IKK. 

11 month*» 

....1*71 

! -1:1,111 

267,166 

liO.-SO 

■ ’•K711 

176,161 
1,1 71.*6.- 

10, «61 

7 >.26.’. 

1.711 ; 

11, :.iii 


IS. *16 
111,622 

2.156 : 

21,566 
15*.60* 

TOTAL 12 month*.. 

....1871 

210,310 

[ 5*,7H 

60.566 

: 05*6,660 

{ 1/151. D J6 

; 5.266 1 

-1,6.1* 

16.070 

1,161.017 

•7,370 j 


r!0,73* 

j 2.116 1 

1*0,264 

Same tiino In. 

.. ..1*70 

71.312 

] 11,466 1 

71, *6.1 

1 117,011 

! 5121,621 

' 2.*11 ! 

6.1.3,4 

6 ,.,51.1 

S'65'.JO- 

11.1*1 

I 

7'*.*66 

25 

*2.311 

Ditto 

in. 

.. ..1*66 

152,011 

l 26,6*3 1 

37.415 

| 216,176 

*7 !.* 16 

! 1-/163; 

12,2-51 

2o,5»7 , .i 

* 1 * , 1 .-0 , 

2*1,222 


16,*12 


67,634 

Ditto 

in. 

.... 1*6* 

151,771 

1 ] f,og 

167,667 

! 266,66.1 

1 6..2.20* 

1,16.1 i 

.1 t.-'-'U 

61/372 

1,071,7 1- 1 

5*[l 75 

.14* 

16,113 


66,170 

Ditto 

in. 

,. .1*67 

16*1,273 

1 1.77.1 , 

173,3.»o 1 

| .171,396 f 

1 1,10,6-0 

2.211 

17,631 

51.262 

713,611 

1.1,1 Hi 


11,-62 


30,03* 

Ditto 

in . 

,. ..1*66 

316,762 

4,26* ■ 

*7,126 | 

■111,180 , 

.136,5*70 

2.66.1 1 

11.65'2 

26,15*1 

607.M* ; 

21,'C* i 


10,366 


31,756 

Ditto 

in. 

... 1*61 

116,1*7 

j 3,216 1 

HI .671 i 

211,67 1 

75I.7M 

51.140 , 

251.230 

25,3* 1 

MS,777 , 

1 *o,*26 


1,26* 

! 

IV*. 124 

Ditto 

in * .... 

. ..1*61 

174,720 I 

I 4,517 1 

3,077 

1*2.614 

552.-IS 

6,1.16 

16.646 

156.110 ; 

7 IS,26o , 

40,11*6 

110 

3,6.10 

! 

15.376 

' Ditto 

in . 

. ..1*63 

126,16* 

1 1.653 ! 

*.215 1 

130,736 

717,365 

| 16,751 

12,166 

i 2* 12- 1 

771,117 

13,562 

2*56 

1,252 


1.1,113 

Ditto 

In . 

. ..1*62 

*6,6(16 | 

1,660 

l 

11,626 ; 

162,02* | 

366,643 j 

1,271 

12.660 

! 13,33 ; 

426,60*5 j 
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Gunny Cloth. 


Gunny Bads. 
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DECEMBER . 

Previous 11 months 

.1*71 


2,166 

116,454 

311 
36,447 

■ 

2,561 

1*2,18*1 

1 

i 1.1,000 

! 7.18*0 

119.250 
! 1,602,18*0 

1 

1.07.1,080 
11,22*. 7*»« 

| 

1,210,212 

6,361,616 

262,IK) 
3-5,000 

3.721.382 

90,866,007 

TOTAL 12 month* , 

.1*71 


14*,614 

.16,701 

1*1,41*5 | 

! 22.0IHJ 

1.♦ill.250 

12,30.1,7*6 

j 7/U»S,li»S 

1 1,160,5*1.1 

647,550 

23,562,2*6 

Maine time In.. 

.1*76 

.... 

311,863 

7,"62 

321,025 ! 

1.000 

•1,390,355 

6.621,*7 1 

3,*7l,*67 

! -2*1,71" 

6SA.750 

16,712^**6 

Ditto in...,,... 

.1*69 


74,302 

5,722 

*0,114 

11.530 

361.042 

16,636, *6.5 

.>.031,7*9 

1 2.167/8*0 

1-8,152 

20,210,60* 

Ditto In. 

jm 


130,01* 

H,3*5 

11*1,34.1 ! 

12/>00 

l,flll,05(* 

1 *.611.624 

7,112,271 

i *77,729 

513,610 

1 28,711,616 

Ditto in. 

.1*67 

37,32* 

162.020 

6*71 

410,322 

10.18)0 

5.172,217 

•10,761,167 

...313,110 

1 390,618* 

352,700 

22,360,414 

Ditto in... 

.1866 

21,379 

512,416 

.... 1 

536,761 

71.6*8 

15,825,275 

16,167/881 

1.316,011 

702,05.- 

717.665 

37,833,057 

Ditto in. 

. 1*65 

16,111 

106.043 


152,654 

2*,000 

7,703,7t*6 

1 1,610.2**2 1 

6,0*6,711 

742.260 

400,360 ! 

30,1*03,212 

Ditto iu. 

.1864 

8,912 

13,Hi 

' 2iill2 

21,38* 

27.SOO 

3.333,67 1 

9,736,027 ! 

5.513,717 

* *51.173 

2t*t‘,51* 1 

10,701,66* 

Ditto in. 

.1863 

1.276 

22,.*8 HI 

321 

21,004 

I'MS.Jto 

1,041 ,i*.*0 

16/120. J.M* 1 

.1,17-, 535 

1 • MI ,671 

21.1,350 

10,*90,7H» 

Ditto In.. , 

, 1*62 

3,414 

156,525 

11,327 

21 

1,2(8* 

* 1 

3,1*37.130 

lofl 12/W* 

l.l« 1,371 

! 1.318.570 

.19,756 

18,752.656 


1 MARCH. 


























THE STATISTICAL REPORTER. 


March 21, 1872. 


LKADI.NO STAPLES EXPORTED FROM CALCUTTA FOR 12 MONTHS OF 1871 ATD COUHKSPON’DINO MONTH DURING THE 

previous 9 year s.— Con tin ued. 



L- 

BER .... 


.. ..1871 

10.222 

1 1 

1.7-15 

4/ 11 

1*417 

27.13.) 

;i,4S2 

40 

1.204 

73: 

4,803 

Pi 

< 11 month? . 



271,222 


37,080 

23.0 IJ 

I 1.8)5 

855. 112 

3^.808 

3,417 

14,981 

813 

50.118 

TOTAL 

13 monlin... 


.I ■'71 

201,221 

r>.i 04 

&V821 

- 4 »1 ' '* 

111, 123 

a«j,s8r 

42,220 

2,103 

15,386 

805 

00,923 1 

Burnt* time lu. 


. . .i>:o 

22M.S0 

2.7UO 

**5,o •.**.» 

•■VM 

7.122 

•ii i,o m 

20.789 

1.510 

15,38** 

1,130 

14,819 

D.rto 

in .. 


.1809 

2''.'. ml 

10.77,7 

u 2,71- 

'*85 

2H.777 

•100,008 

13,723 

1,931 

8.999 

1.302 

01,087 

L>-11 tA 

n 


. Itni 

212,147 


7V2 

12.7.1*» 

1 1,21 ‘i 

3*' 1,121 

«),!"• 

2.27.9 

10, l.‘>0 

903 

10,527 | 

T> t ■ 

n. 


.. . !>.>'• 7 ' 

liS'.tiVi 


r .«»■, i 


2,(102 

;m."t,272. 

28,111 

1.031 i 

1.301) 

2.1133 

80,525 . 

D ti« 

n. 


.1800 

. J o7>,l80, 


•>\< i > 

11.7 ‘ 

17..m;< 

122,MM 

12.721 

’ 1.7.32 

5,000 

3,239 

.,3,112 ! 

D tit. 

:i . 


. W , 

2"7,414 

2,7.-1 

121.,.:" 

71.1-H 

1 -.7 Hi 

505,00'. 

1(5.219 1 

.1,023 

0.087 

1,91k p 

7.88 . 

1) t*<» 

*11 •»•••»■ 


.1 !*•’ t ' 

1 ‘'l,471 

u.sm 

o-,»; ii 

.■■'.Ml 

•VV i 

ooo.n 12 

42,791 

3.199 ’ 

WhI 

.t 13: 

50,189 | 

Ditto 

HI. 


.. . 1S03 1 

1W/.09I 

I.31H 

'U.tjOn 

(• 1,21.1 

8.*2o 

520.320 

M. 113 

1,97)8 

5,932 

2J,.i 

89,558 

Ditto 

11 . 


. im j 

137,0331 1 

3,.'. 71 

1 yj.n 1»3 

lii.i 

li,72l 

♦Vi's 11,1. 

32,02.1 

1, 853 1 

1,500 

230 

1 

10,210 ( 



DECEMBER . 

Previous 11 months 

TOTAL 12 month* .. 

Seme time in . 

Ditto In ...... 


Ditto in 
Ditto in 
Ditto in 
Ditto In 
Ditto in 
Ditto in 


i .. ; i 

1,235 ! 1,993 j 


j C 

; % 

1 ! 

1 

I I 

; i 

i 1 ! 

£ 


1807 

1,212 . 

10 1 903 

14.1VK) | 

10,351 

27.201 


1800 

8,315 1 

.. » 5.281 

. r 3.259 

5,084 : 

18,030 

01,350 

5,034 

1*05 

9.752 ; 

10,271 : 

23.282 

179,090 


1801 ! 

21.105 | 

.. 1 1,937) 

7,218 

80,518 

780,208 

7,oio 

1803 : 

9,122 

.. 1,7.27 j 

1.251 

11,908 | 

713/271 


1802 

3.11 1 

, ...»| 

2,090 1 

1 

3,874 j 

53,192' 

"ioi 


iv.ro; .... 

319,007 . 1,303 


£53.217 

485,024 

471,888 

484,073 

438,000 

808.948 

ljl76,’321 

651,887 

684,743 






























March 21, 1872. 


THE STATISTICAL REPORTER. 


LEADING STAPLES EXPORTED FROM CALCUTTA FOR 12 MONTHS OF 1871 AND CORRESPONDING MONTH DURINa THE 

PREVIOUS 0 YEARS.— Continued. 


Rape-Seed. 


Poppy-Seed. 
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j 
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•c 
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I 

0 i 
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H 

c 
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DECEMBER ....1071 
PreviouB 11 months.... 

87,030 

1,350,113 132 

30,413! 201 

1,103,033 330 

121,2331 
2.057,21 J ( 

l.TIo! 

1,320,030; 

10,010'.. 
288,721 5 

TOTAL 13 months 1871 

1.313,7331 132 

1,137,015' 537 

2.701,117! 

1,322,352' 

208,731 :i 

Same timo in . 

..1870 

1,317,043’ ll.OllJ 

1,810,89. 117 

3,110,050! 

1,116,050 

;m8,oih .. 

Ditto 

in . 

..1869 

711,21 if H 

1,045,7 W 90 

1.757,001! 

015,895 

9\309 .. 

Ditto 

in . 

..1868 

1,440,178’ .. 1 

1,233.355 1)0' 2,0*2.029 

95,201 

. • 1. ■ 

Ditto 

in . 

..1807 

1,141.939 .. 1 

975,053, 101 

2,120,093 

870,972 

10,033 15 

Ditto 

In . 

..I960 

723,243 219 

697.048 12.501) 

1,132,130 

1.220,571 

15.500 .. 

Ditto 

in . 

..1865 

1,308,033 250 

519,507, 1,509 

1.829,305! 

700,873 

0.225 

Ditto 

in . 

..1804 

2,213,514 .. 1 

340,903 17,501; 2,578,008 

178.430, 

1 .. ' 

Ditto 

I 11 . 

..1863 

2,035,403 12,869, 

315,778' 48,110 2,112,100' 

240,201 

3*153 

Ditto 

in . 

..1803 

1,002,818 3.360, 

405,050 5.151 

2,010,388; 

i 

115,093 

r*' 


1 5 

i 6 ! - 5 

j | 6 ' 

© 

! III 1 ! 


3 


!__3 j e , 


ii.km! .. 1 .. 

! | ! 

0U3 

1,000,960 7o9 165,090 

; 4,io8| 170,808 

003 

1,021,002 700 103,000 

4,103 ITo.moh 


1 

. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

% 

1 

1 £ 

1 

5 


11.726, .. .. .. .. ! .. I .. .. 434 434 

6U3 l,609,960 7**0 105,090; 4.103170,808 21.131 j 20,385; .. 871 43,887 

flft'll 1,021,002 TOO ]05,9O0' 4.103 170,408 21,131120,38/1 .. 1,295 42,811 

2,295] 1,7*7.10!) 10,808 J05,711 80,87.'. .'.12,394, 111,287 40,818 3,000 3,538 133,818 

IlHO 1 7 30,581 l,70rt 59,601 .31,41)3 92,764, 131,599 26,357 .. 085 168,841 

001 95,926 4,117 07,220 2,'.):*!) 71,.)0«; 31,(132,1 1,033 .. 1,030 56,701 

2,:’hV. 893,3*18 :.2,0.»6 3II,377, 71,424 407,837 120,H77 13.fi.i3 .. 370 110,300 

l,fc»; 1,217,020 03.306 140,029,106,159 810,1151 88.338, 53,508 26 5,7«1 147,663 

150 77.1,2-. I 18,.‘500 3,103: 1,111 22,001215,144,10,907 .. 330 336,381 

1221 17 *.501 1,008 870,' .. I 4,938 52,158. 8 53,466 

.. ' 33.490 90.482 3,725 

150 35,053 34,871, .. 


OH.'. 158,041 
1,630 56,701 
370 140,906 
26 6,791 147,663 
330 336,381 
8 53,466 
94.207 
158 35,029 



HIDES, SKINS, AND HORNS EXPORTED FROM CALCUTTA TOR 12 MONTHS OF 1871 AND K VME TIME IN THE PREVIOUS 9 TEARS, 


ClHKAT Bn IT AIX. 


Foreiux Europe. 


Ilonm, Horn Tips . Hide 


Kid. I Sheep. Cut. qr. lbs. C\vt. qr. Hh. 


DECEMBER ....1871 
Previous 11 months .. 


525,117 0.800 

4,517,378, 29,799 


TOTAL 12 months 1871 

5,043,525' 

39,500 

Same time in . 

..1870 

1.837.111 

21,559 

Ditto 

111 . 

..1809 

3,019,171 

9,359 

Ditto 

in . 

..1868 

3,028, J 031 

15,181 

Ditto 

in . 

.. 1807 

2,550,171 

11,180 

Ditto 

in . 

.. 1800 

2,864,101 

5,710 

Ditto 

In . 

..1805 

8,293,010! 

13,828 

Ditto 

In . 

..1801 

2,687,201* 

719 

Ditto 

In . 

.. 1863 

2,999,210 

22.090 

Ditto 

in . 

..1668 | 

3,401.002 

21,950 


32,300 17,010, 21,381 !11,212 


39,1)58 112,177,19,883 
40,55,i 275.230 17,702 
19,871> 415), 112 17,313, 
45,279 lJf,il5']5,l8.Y 
31,775, 63,965110,000 

31,239, 45,121] 10,031 

30,493 156,818113,058' 
60,427, 121,013'20,713 


1.002 

)) 

2 < 

135 

3 

0 

133,222 

1.012 

11.180; 

5,711 

0 

_*_i 

1,1 H0 

1 

17 

003,00 l 

10,01 0 

1 21.911; 

0,713 

0 

27 

4,021 

1 

17 

930.H00, 

15.522 

j 33.102' 

11,212 

1 

h 

3,190 

1 

26, 

552.51*! 

4,301 

) 1,000 

8.000 

0 

25 

4,077 

3 

10 

300.791 1 

I0J 

201 

3.8 IH 

0 

(1 

2 ,01H 

0 

20 

520.01 ll 


rt.*l2' 

1,0)18 

0 

(i 

3,2 19 

2 

2 ' 

132,3*27' 

2-'7 

12.770 

0,015 

1 

20 

1,030 

1 

20 

197.370! 

2*1 

0,037 

3,502 

2 

20 

3,005 

3 

25 

105,591 

2.000 

15,821 

1.3S0 

2 

1 

3,300 

2 

0 

81,673! 


' 0.011 

J, 135 

3 

,M 

3,711 

3 

l‘> 

171.300 


1.310 

5,650 

1 

2 \ 

2.000 

2 

3 

202,9)17 


12,370 
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HISTORY Of THE EUROPEAN T R A DIE WITHfTHE EAST INDIES- 


Tun Genoese and Vuiietiuu". .ua,uiu-d almost evehi.xiw- cnmmneial privileges from the sovereign* of Constantinople, fur a. long tune 
previous to, and until the downfall of tin- I-.istmu Kmpu". The Km-opean tiade by thn Kuxine mid < impian mms, and by 

India, had eonterod at ('on.staiitiiiople. v\ Im h, w ith Alex.mdiia, heeaine tin- in.at for di"ti ihuting the neh products o n -i .1 

The Turk, deploy,al the eomu.eivi.d entrepot of (\„.xt.,nL.m r |e. in whirl, the Genoese had the .mint ample privileges. After that expulsion 
the Venetian pow‘er,ot,,i.,ed lor n.o.e than I,.df a eontun, the umitalled monopoly oi tlm lenminmg great emporium ot Alexandria. Hut 
this monopoly wa.,, iii the e.tih ji.irt of the -sixteenth eeiitiuy, transferred, not only ft "in Alexandria to other qntiepo h, 11 10 m 1 em l * i s 0 

a previous)v iinimpo.tm.t nation The piog.e^ of n.-u ig itimi i.mnd the lo.-ntx o! Airi.a, which eonimeneed l>v the 1 ortuguese ^tended, 111 
!48i, SO far, that Diego Cam di-covered Congo, ami. it ii Mid, (nought to I’mluga] ‘mm account ot a Christian king who mailed ill Ltl 

which induced King John II ot Do, fug.,1 to ki-m-I t.u>t v pel .. gather intelligent,- hut they returnee without portornnng such semie. 

Jn 1187, two l*o. tugiif.-e tr.nellm-, 1‘edio <!e t ,.>\ ill.uu and A Ion,,, de I’ayt.,, ulm .s,mke Viahie, lelt Voitugal torAlexandna and Cams s 
merchants ; tln-v proceeded tioiu f’.iiio, uithae.aAM.no, Moo,<. to To,. on the Red Sea, where they we.o inlormed of the 1 trade to Cal, cut. 
They Bailed together to Aden, when they „-puut.*l. LV.wlhim went in a Moorish Map to Canmi.no,e, ami trum thence to Goa He wh the 
first Pi »r tugiie.se that e\cr was m th- [ndian ^o;a. l-’iom then,,- In- p.i-s-d to Sofa la, on the must coast of A Inca, to visit the gold mincB, wli it 
ho ginned intelligence ot Madag.^ear , « ailed l.\ the Moo,-, - the JM.a.d ot the Moon.” From Sotala ho went hack to Aden, rtmlthoncoto 
Egypt, wl.eie he learned that I'.uu, who had paiteil with him tor Jithiopu,, was dead. He then went again to lor, thonce to Aden where 
hearing of the fame of the cilv ot dinnis, he sailed rlather, ami having ol.M-ned what was most remarkable ho returned to the Red Sea. II 
then went t-» the court of tln^King of Ahv^inift, wl.eie he w.m delained a pi'lsoiin till 1520 when ho was released, and returned to hurope. 

In 145>3. liartholomew Du/ wa„ eniploye.l hv the King of Portugal to pi ow'd along the south coast oi Africa, until he reached a high cap., 
which he doubled, and mull'd ,o..„j way to the cuT ol it. He m.i.u-d the p.onmnton tl.e *■ Ciibo Toiineiitoso Horn the brnsterouH weather lie 
ex]H-rienced. On his return to I'oitugal. the king » huiged its name to “Cabo Hum Kxpeian/.i," or the Cape of Good Hope, which muno it has 
retained. In 1197, the account of l>i i/„ with the de- patches fiom India tjansmitted by Covillam, occasioned an expedition to bo equipped^,con«et.ng 
of four ships under Vum-o de (Jama. He sailed fiom Lisbon .m Kiidny, July Hth lt‘J7, loiinded the Gape of Good hope November 20th ; and 
having proceeded along the eo.uxt a., f.u im the l.'iyer Cuama, they lepaired their ships, and .-ailed on the 122nd of January lMW. Un the st 
Of March they discoyered Mo.umbi.jue. where they nsr.owly reaped being cut off by tl.e Moors. On the 7th of Apnl Itheyarrived at Mo.nbaB, afh 
on the 1 atli at Melinda ; Limy wen* kindly received at tlm latter, were they obtained a pilot for the Indies. On the -Oth of May 1408, they am veal 
at Calicut, and met with a favomaUe n-eeption ; but the Moms, who considered their trade menaced by rivals, penniaitod tho ohiet ot UUIcia to 
plan the destruction of the new ml venturers. De Gama, haying I >een informed of this treacheiy, is said to have hastened on mu la a p, 
and to have wiitten u letter to the king, complaining of hi-, breach of faith ; and that, the king letimied ft courteous answer, blaming hia minis¬ 
ters ami the Mahometan Moors ; and that he tlu-n wioto a letter to the King of Portugal, by which he consented that the Portuguese should 
trade freely with the town and country of Calient. Do (Luna then pi needed to Anjedivu, where he repaired his ships, and thou sailed 
homewards. On the 20th of March 14!»fl, he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and in September following arrived safe ftt Lisbon, after n most 
successful voyage of two years and ten months. § * 

On the 0th of March 1500. a second Poituguexe tlei-t, of Ihiiteen ships, sailed from the Tagus for India, under the command of Cabral, 
wl undiscovered the coast of flru/il, April 24th. Duiing \ i’iy ti-inpe^tuous weal her off the Cape of Good Hope, several of the ships were lost. . In 
one of them was Bartholomew Diaz, who first sailed mu ml" the Cape. Cahr.il visited Mosamhuine, (juiloa, nnd Melinda, andarrivod at Calicut 
September 13th. •The king sent for Cabral, on his nrriyul on slime, and received him eouiteously, grunting him permission to erect a factory. 
Cabral afterwftrds, either believing or fearing that tlie intentions of the king, or the wimorin, us he was called, were treacherous, commenced 
hostilities by seizing the sainoiin’x shijw ; upon which the inhabitants attfu-ked the factory, forced the gates, pillaged and burnt the factory, 
and of sixty-six people who wore in it, killed (ilty ; the lemuining sixteen escap^l on UjiliiI their ships. The Portuguese then burnt ten vessels 
richly-laden in the port, made slaves of their crews, and battered the town with heavy artillery. Cabral then sailed to Cochin, off which place 
he arrived on December the 20th 1500. concluded a treaty with th« king, established a factory, obtained cargoes for his ships, nnd on the 10th 
of January 1501, sailed for Europe, where he arrived July Mint having on board ambassadors from Cochin, Quilon, and Cannouore. Of the 
thirteen ships which sailed urnlei Cabral, six only teturned, the others* having been lost duiing the voyage. Before liis return to Europe, 
Cabral established factories at Melinda, Mambas, and Qiieiimba, and compelled Severn 1 of the princes on the oast coast pf Africa to acknowledge 
themselves tributary to the Poituguesu. ... 

In 1502, Vasco de Gama sailed from the Tagus, with a fleet of twenty ships, a socoml time forlndio. -In March following he reached 
Sofala, and obtained leave to settle a factory. He then sailed for Mozambique, where he also obtained permission to build a factory. On July 
12th he reached Quiloa, whose prince acknowledged himself tributary to Portugal. He then proceeded to Connanore, concluded a treaty of 
commerce, loaded some of liisj ships, and then doparted for Calicut, which he cannonaded, destroying the palace and many of the hoUser. Ho 
captured several ships in the roads with rich cargoes ; lie then returned to Cannanore, from wheuce he sailed for Europe, December 20tb, 1603 ; 
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and arrived at Lisbon', September 1st 1504. In 1503, a fleet from Portnoi], under Albuquerque, visited Socotra, Gunrdnfui, and Mnria Bay. At 
Cochin he built a fort, and he established a factory at Quilon. Saldanh.i Bay was this year first visited by the Portuguese, and Momb.vs, Zanzibar, 
and Brava, on the east coast of Africa, became tributary to them. In 1505, Calicut was a third time bombarded by the Portuguese, who burnt 
Crangaiioio, and captured many richly-laden vessels belonging to the Moors. Thcso expeditions were of a character little superior to those ol 
pirates. The Mahometan, Moors, and Arabs were at this period the chief Oriental merchants and uavigatons. They lmd three marts from 
whence they carried ou a great trade with the most distant parts of India. First, Adeu, at the mouth of and constituting the Gibraltar of the 
Bod Sea ; Ormus in the Persian Gulf ; and Malacca, within the struiU of the same name. The Portuguese in a shoit time resolved to become 
possessed of these marts, by sending out large fleets with numerous land forces. F,voids were taken advantage of with this view. The Kly i g of 
Quilon refusing to pay tribute, the Portuguese took and plundered the town, and built a strong fort, leaving a garrison of 500 men ; they were 
afterwards driven out by the Arabs. • 

On the 25th of March 1507, a fleet of twenty-two ships sailed from Lisbon, under Francis Almeyda, upon whom the King of Portugal 
conferred the titlo of Viceroy and Governor-General of the Indies, llo arrived at Mowbas on August the 8th, whero his boats being firod upon, 
lie battered the forts, took the city by storm, and made slaves of the inhabitants. From thence he proceeded to Anjediva, and built a fort. lie 
then Bailed to Onore, where being ill-received, he burnt the town, and the shipping that were in the hirbour. Ho then proceeded to Gauauore, 
where he likewise built a fort. At tho same time, the Portuguese built a fort at Sofal i, surveyed the Maldive Islands and sailing round Cape 
Comorin discovered the Island of Ceylon. In 1507, Muskat, or Muscato, was reduced by the Portuguese, who committed great ravages on the 
towns upou the coast of Africa, plundering and burning all places wliuo the chiefs refused to become tributary. Tho fleet under Albuquerquo 
made also an unsuccessful attempt upon Orinus. Malacca was first visited by the Portuguese in this year. On tho Gth of March 1508, a fleet 
ill two divisions, under Tristan d’Acunha and Alphonso Albuquerque, hailed from Lisbon. The burner discovered the islands which bear his 
name. On their passage to India they visited Brava, which, being in rebellion against tho Portuguese, wu* plundered and burnt, and great 
cruelties were inflicted upon the inhabitants. Socotn was aim) taken. Inl5<>9, the Portuguese made an unsuccessful assault upon Diu ; tbs 
Moorish ships in the liurbour were destroyed. The cuy of Calicut was taken, plundered, and burnt by the Portuguese Tho Island of Sumatra 
was discovered by them. In 1510 the city of Goa a-uTonderod to the Viceroy Albuquerque, wliu made his public entry into it on February 
the 17th : after hut it was soon rotaken by the inhabitants of the country , but on November 22nd it was again assaulted by the Portugese, 
who put tho whole garrison to tho avoid. Several forts were then built, and Gun. then became the capital of the Portuguese East Indies. 
Tho chief of Zanzibar neglecting to pay (he stipulated tribute, tho place was plundered, and destroyed by tho Portuguese*. On the 2nd of May 
1511, Albuquerque sailed from Goa fur Malacca, whero ho arrived on tho 1st of July On tho 21th ho attacked the town, and after an obsti¬ 
nate resistance, it was taken by *torm. and plwndeied The Portuguese thou \i*itod Siam, where they wuio kindly received. In 1512 
Albuquerquo sent throe *hip.-j to tho Spice Islands. They visited Parlcinbang, on Sumatra; tho inlands of Tern ate, liou.ro, Ambnynu, and 
Banda, where they obtained great quantities of spices Surat was plundered and destroyed this year by the Portuguese. In 1518 Albu. 
qi torque, with a large fleet and army, made an unsuccessful attempt ujinn Aden, the stronghold of the Moors ; he then Bailed up th© Rei 8ea. He 
was the first European who had entered this great Gulf, lie wintered at, the Island of Cnmaran, and then returned to India. (In the 2»"th 
of February 1511, Albuquerque sailed for Drums, whero he arrived on 2iith of March. Tliis mart surrendered to him, and he built a fort in 
tho place. He thou returned to lndiu, ami died near the bar at Go t, December Id, 1515. 

Ill 151ti, tho successor of Albuquciqiie, Suarez, fitted out a < onsiderable fleet for the lied Sen. On his way thither ho stopped at Aden. The 
inhabitants being apprehensive of an attack, sent deputies to oiler their submission. Tho Portuguese relying on their professions, neglected the 
erection of defences to secure the plac'd, of which the native took luhautagc, and in a short time put themselves into such a posture as to 
defy any of tho Portuguese to obtain l>Oi-*e*Hnn. An miMit-.wlul attempt w.n mail** upon Jud 1- ; but Zeyla wan taken and burnt by th© 
Portuguese. In 1517, the Portuguese, under Suciw,, proi ceded to Colombo, in (V\Ion, whnethe king finally agreed to become tributary to 
them, and to pay annually 1,200 quintals of ciiiummi. JI• * ul.-u ceded In them l’mnt de (Lille. In this year Ferdinand Andrada arrived and 
opened a trade at Canton, and returned wiih a \ahiablc cargo f.> Molinci. The I’oi tugue*** this year burnt the town of Bin bora. In 1519, tho 
Spaniards laid claim to Bailda ami flic Malacca 1 .-lands, as falling witlmi the line laid down by the Pope in 1-193. The Emperor Charles V. 
employed Ferdinand Magellan to exploie them by anew route westward, through 1 he .-trait i w liieh In ur In's name. In this way he discovered 
the Philippine Islands, where lie lost his life in a '•kirinish wilh the nnliwfi. The ships i cached Tnloie. and returned homo by the Capo of Good 
Hope. This was the first voyage made round the world. Tim SpHimuds made many siicees-ful attempt* to obtain j)o*M*s»ion of tho Moluccas ; 
at length the King of Portugal lent the Kmperoi, his brol her-iu-law, 350,000 due.ds, on condition of his not being disturbed therein till the 
money was repaid. Spain neither repaid the money, mu- renewed the claim. In 1520, the-i.-lund* of Bahreen in the Pciaian Gulf, and Catif, 
were subjected to the Puiluguese. In 1521, a fleet was Kent against Din, but finding it -trongly iortilied, the attack wa*, abandoned. This year 
the Portuguese built a fort at Termite, and the Hpaniaids obtained po.-sessiun of Tuloie. Atuide with C hina having been established by 
Andrada, him brother Simon this year obtained leave to proceed tluther with five .ships ; buL, in consequence <»t the misconduct, alleged or real, 
of the Portuguese, tho Chinese massacred greater number of them, the sm vigors escaped to Malacca. De Witt, in bis “Interest ol Holland, 1 " 
says, the spice trade at this time yielded tin*King of Portugal ubo\c 200,000 ducats yearly , be also obseive-, that when the spice trade centered 
in Calicut, the great staple of India, and was c.uiwd to BussomIi and Egypt, and iioui thence to Cairo bj eaia\ans, mid $h ipped for Euiopd 
the sultans of Syria and Egypt, through whose dominions they passed, deiivod an annual leienue of 80,000 ducat-, in customs. 

The Venetians I mi mg enjoyed the whole eommeice in spice,-, till deprived of it by the PoTtugm-e, proposal to the Court of Lisbon to buy 
all tho spiee annually imported (over and above what that, kingdom itself might eommii^) at a < «*i tain fixed pi ice : tho proposal was rejocted. 
The Portuguese attacked Aelieen in Sumahu, but. were lejmls'd witligieul.lo-.fi, the Sumatians then been me inveterate enemies to their 
assailants, and invaiiably inlluted hjmckiug enmities upon such Portuguese as tell into then hand-. In 1525. the fort built by tho Portuguese 
lit Calicut, was attacked by tlie imtiies, and the former abandoned the place after having demolished the fortifications. In the year 152d, tho 
Portuguese discovered the island of Celebes, and plundered and destroyed Dofnr on flu* coast of Arabia, and Masguali oil tho coast, of Abyssinia, 
in 1527, Borneo was discovered by the Portuguese, who also plundered and burnt Mangalore. Porca, and Chitwa on the Malabar coast; and 
took Tidorc from tlie Spaniards. In 1529, the town.-, of Ba-soin and Tannah wen* Mibji-aed to the Portuguese, iu 1530, a Portuguese fleet . 
proceeded up the river Taptee, burnt Suial, and seieral village,'. About this time Duinaum was taken, and a treaty concluded with the King 
of Cambay upon terms favourable to the Portuguese,’ who built a fort at Diu, but tho nali\e- expellc l them from tho island of Teruate. In 1531, 
tuid the following year, the Portuguese destroyed (.logo, l’ate, Maugarole, and most, of the other towns on the coast of Guzorat. In 1632, 
Aden rendered tribute to tho Portuguese. In 1534, the King of Cambay coded Basscin and its dependencies in perpetuity to the Portuguese, 
lu 1637, tho King of Cambay, repenting of his grant to tho Portuguese to build a fort at Diu, made an unsuece.'Bful attempt to dislodge them, 
in which he lost his life, and tho Portuguese obtained entire possession of tho island. Malacca was twice attacked by the force* of the 
King of Acheen, bnt was repulsed with considerable loss. The island Magindanao discovered, in 1.'»3s, the Arabs sont a licet from Suez, and 
mode ail attempt upon Diu, but were repulsed with gieat slaughter. On their return to the Red Sea, they expelled tho Portuguese from Aden. 
About the year 15449, tho Portuguese first traded to Patany. Cambodia, and Cochin China, in 1512, the coast of Japan was discovered by three 
Portuguese, who wore driven thitlier in a junk, bound from Siam to China. They wvro leeoived hospitably by the Japanese. 

In 1645, the King (»f Cambay attempted unsueeesKfully to obtain ]'o,-'ivsioii of L>iu, and the Portuguo-e destroyed (logo, and many other 
places oil tho HOftcoast of hiB dominions. Dolagoa Bay was % isited by tin* Portugno*e. In 1555 the Portuguese plundered Tatta, and put 8,000 
of the inhabitants to tho mvonl. The western powers of India formed n league in 1.54*7 against the I\nluguese. The King of Aehoon acceded 
to it, and besieged them iu Malacca with a fleet, mid with 15,000 men and 20(» pieces of aiiilleiy; but. after prodigious efforts of valour, the 
Portuguese resisted all assaults, and retained the place. This was one of the most desperate sieges which tho Portuguese repelled in India, 
their whole force not exceeding 1,500 men, ol whom only 200 were European*. The Micee-so* of the Portuguese in various juris of tho woiM, 
gained them, during this and the following throe or four year--, furthci high unvnl and unlit uy reputation: tbeii i!eet- covered the sea, and 
their settloincuts wore spread along the eastern and wcstci n coasts of Africa. From tlu> Red Sea to Chinn and Japan, they wore sole masters 
of tho European tnulo of the east; nml iu Ameiien, the rousts of Bar/.il wore under their dominion. In 1578, tin* King of Acheeu having made 
several attempt* against Malacca; invested it with a fleet, of 300 ves*el*, 80 of which were junk* of 100 t<>n* each. Vt'tei a -lego of three months, 

Hlid a loss of 10,000 Illen, he returned. The crown of Portugal was annexed to that of Spain in 1580, faun which period tho Portuguese 
interest in India were neglected by tho united crowns. ' At this period the Portuguese po-,ses.>ed the following place** Sof.d.i, Mozambique, and 
Mombfts, on the East coast of Africa., Muscat‘in Arabia, the Island of Ormus, nml BussomIi in the Persian Guff , Dm. <m the coast of tfuzerat ; 
a fortified factory at Dumauin, the town and unsLlu <»f Clioul, and a factory at Dabul ; tin* city of Btts-ein, tlm bland or Xorlh .Sftl*ett*f, and the 
town of I’annah ; the island of Bombay ; tho town and fort, of Goa, which was tho capital of their possession.* ; a factory ni Onore, Barn-lore, at 
Mangalore, at C'annanore, and the town of Calicut; a factory at Ounganore, the port of Poehin, and a factoiy at Quilon. They had also 
established tlieuiselveB in several parts of Cnylon. On kho Coromandel coast they had station* at Negajiatam. St. Thorn '*, and Mausulipatnm, 
and had established commercial stations in the proviuco of Bengal. They had also factories, or liborty of trade, at Pegu and Martaban, a station at 
•Tunk-tJoyJon, and had taken poswssiou of, and fortified Malacca ; but they do not appear to have had* any estaMishinents of consequence on the 
inlands of Sumatra <ir Java. All these jilacos were controlled by the supreme Government of Goa, whero tho Viceroy pic-ided over all # civil and 
military, and tho Arohbishop over occlesiaatical affairs. 
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The crown of Portugal derived fi«»m llmse settlements, during about fifty yearn, a net annual revenue, estimated at about 360,0001., after 
puyiug the Hillary of the Viceroy (about i,000/. a yiur). together with tlint of the subordinate Governors, and the whole expense of the civil, 
military, and eccloaiusticnl establishment*. This re\ nine was derived from the duties levied on all goods imported mid exported at the different 
places that lia\o been enumerated, flora the tribute paid by some of the Hinall states on the const of Molubur, for the protection jnfforded them ; 
and from the sale of tho-.e ves.-oN tlut wcio captured, when found trading in the Indian seas, without a license from the Viceroy. With respect 
to tho trade carried on between Poituirul and India, there uro uo data to form a correct estimate of its profits ; but from the quantity of goods 
imported from Asia and Africa annually to Lisbon, and tho valuo of those goods in India, and tho prices at which they sold in Europe, the 
profit was estimated at. 150,000/ pi r mimiin. Poi-tugueso writers state, that a fleet of twenty ships sailed regularly every year from Go a to 
Lisbon, laden with the pioduets and manufactures of India and China. Indian goods then yielded in Europe a profit of about 80 per cent. 
Tho private fortunes made by individuals were ninrmmm. In about fifty }ears some of the Viceroys returned to Portugal with 300,0007., several 
of the Governors and tienei.il> with 100,(>0<»/., and many suboidiuute, civil, and military officers with from 30,0007. to 50,0007. The ecclesiastics 
realised fortunes from tin- tees they were authorised to take, and from plundering tho villages, in order to compel the inhabitants to embrace the 
Romish faith. About, the year 158(5, a pirate, who committed great ravages upon the coastB of t'hiiia, obtained possession of the island of 
Macao. He then blockaded Canton and besieged the city. The Portuguese assisted the Chinese, and drove the pirates out of Macao, by which 
means the Portuguese obtained a giant from the Emperor to make u settlement at Macao, where they built and fortified a town, which they 
still hold. .Soon after this peiiod tho English trade commenced with tho East. Before noticing the further details of the Portuguese trade, or 
of tho Dutch, French, or other commercial advantures, cast of the Cape of Good Hope, we will endeavour to give an account of the rise and 
progress of the British trade with India 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH TRADE, NAVIGATION, AND POWER IN THE EAST INDIES. 

The first attempts of England to open a in:u itnne intcTcbum* with India was not by a voyage round the Cupe of Good Hope, but by an 
unsuccessful attempt made by Fmlusher to discover a pannage luiind the worth west of America, in 1570. In the following year, Drake 
sailed on his voyage round the wmld Ho pa-M-tl through the Straits of Magellan, traversed the Pacific coasts, plundered several Spanish 
Mottlcinouts, ciowed the Pacific, touched at lIk- MuImc-.ih. cntcicd into a t truly with the chief, and brought, in 1580, a quantity of apices to 
England. In 1583. three English merchants, Fitch. Now bony, and Leedes, travelled oveiland to India, provided with lettors to the King of 
Cambay, the Empeior of China, Tlu-\ pnaeodod to Tripoli, in Syiia, thence to Bagdad, and down the Tigris and Persian Gulf to 
Ortuus, where they cmb.ukvl for Goa. They then proceeded to \gra, where Leedes entered into service of the Great Mogul. Newberry died 
in India ; and Fitch proceeded to fcvlmi, Bengal, lVgii, Siam, Malacca, and many other parts of the East Indies, in nl) of winch placeB they 
found the Portuguese had framed settlement* m t Hiding ports They wero in general received kindly by the natives of the various countries 
they visited. but thw.uted by Fortuguevx In Cavendish ►ailed from Plymouth, the ‘21st of July, arrived at tho Capo do Verd Islands in 

September 158i>, and passed through the Straits ot Magellan in January 15h7. He followed the Pacific coast to tho northward, anil traversed 
tho ocean to the Ladioncs, where lie armed rai the 3nl ot JamuiiN 1588, and L} the (>th of Maicli puB j od tho Straits of Sunda, and arrived, by 
the way of tho Gape of G...»d Hope, at Plunraith on ilnMith of Septrinbci 15SS. This was Hie second voyage miiud tho woild performed by the 
English. In 1587, Sii Francis Drake eaptuml, near theA/.rac*s. n Poituguwe ship tioin the East Indies, and hi might her to England, with 
papera which afforded vciy ample iiifra'inaliou idative to the Oiiental trade of tho Pen faiguesc. Caiudeu attributes to these papers tho first 
idea of connnene from England t«» India. In 1501. the voyages .if Drake and Cavemhdi veie titled out more for annoying and plundering tho 
Spaniards than for craumeice. But the infra mat i<»n obtaim.l in Consequence. and from tho,-e who had visited India by overland routes, 
induced some nun chants of London t*» tit out, .u.d sent dmvt by the way ot the Cape ot Good Hope, in difiunce of tho Portuguese pretensions to 
the exclusive right to the navigation by that mute, tluee riiip-, the tin 1 Merchant llniiul, mid tho & I ward Bonatienfure , under the 

command of George Raymond and James Lancaster. The avowed object of this expedition w uh to establish a commercial intercourse between 
England nnd India, but the profits ot privateeiing were, however, kept in view, and ladrae reaching the Cape several Portuguese ships wore 
captured. The eonsequent km of time delayed I lien reaching the Cape, -tlu-y f ucounteicil the moft inclement season, and the ereWfi were fo 
sickly, that the Mcrchv><t Jh$al w..#Vbciit hack. Tlieothei .- hi pa so., n after parted company in :» storm ; and the Penelope with Raymond was 
never he:ud of. L.ine.isLei mined at Sumatra; hut owing to the sick 1\ state of his crow did not roach the Moluccas. On his return home, 
being slant of provision-., hi- sailed to the Wert lixli.when* he, with many >»f liis crow, landed upon nil uninhabited island, ill order to procure 
food. While on slu.ie the lem.iindei ..I bn |ffw - died tvrav with the .-hip. lie v\n> some time aftei icscucd aud brought home, but not before 
most of his people had pen-hud floiu want «>1 food 

In 1502. some English privateer- eaptuivd a large P.»ituguv-*> Hup. called the MruJce <5- Bio?.* 1 of l,ti00 tons’ burden, and brought her into 
Daitmoiith : this w.is the large-L slop eviT>ein in England. 'I'lu* cargo consisted of sj.iees. niliioca, silks, gold, peftils, drugs, porcelain, Ac., 
valued moderate!} at 15(M)U0Z ; and this immensely rich pi i/e excited the most rapacious .spiiit of enterprise, hut little was effected until 1590, 
when Sir Robert Dudley :uid ..tliei-s fitted out three ship*, with the intention of trading to Chirm. Wood, the commander, had lettors from 
Queen Eli/aheth to the Emperor ot t Inna. Thi- expedition wa> fatally disastirais : no one ovei letuined. Tho origin of the British trade to 
India is attributed hi must wiitci- to Qnecti Eli/aUth. She. no doubt, couuteiiaui ed the c.uliest entei prises ; hut, allowing that princess all just 
merit,we cannot follow those- . ratrtl} adufulra- at the expense «»r tiuth for the trade from KngJaud to India owed its origin to tho general progress 
of commercial ent.-rpi ise and to note-rat} In 15!»!>, Queen Elizabeth appointed Sir John .Mildenhall us her minister to travel overland, by the 
route of Constantinople, to the Gn-at Mogul, lie aimed ut the court of that potentate, and applied for trailing privileges to ail English 
Company. He was opposed by the r«>rtnguese at 1 hat i rairt : hut In* finall> succeeded to a pai tial extent. Individual enterprise, in regard to 
the risk of undertaking uncertain advmtuus, was piralysed ly the disastrous f.ite of Raymond's expedition. The Dutch had, however, opened 
,i successful trade t<> India " it this juncture England," su}* Met huen, “not being able to get supplied with KaBtein com modi ties from Lisbon, 
on account of the wai, could only obtain them thiougli the medium of the Dutch, or her own Turkey Company, by way of the Levant. The 
Dutch, taking .ulv autage of this eiieamstaiu e, raised the pepper upon us, from about tin.shillings to the extravagant rate of six and eight 
shillings pei pound. Aggrieved by this imposition, tin* merchants of London conceived an idea of putting in for u share of this trade. A meeting 
was accordingly called on the 22nd of September at Founder’s Hull, at which the Lord Mayor and most of the Aldermen and principal 

merchants of the city, to the number "f lol, attended, and xgieed to form mi association, lor the pmposeof establishing a commercial intercourse 
with India direct, ’l’he sum raised for that purpos.* was In J 337 0s. 8<l.” Managers, or committee-men, were soon aftei ippointod to conduct the 
adventure, aud a petition presented to the Lrads of the Privy Council, set forth, “that, stimulated by the success which has attended tho voyage 
to the East Indies by the Dutch, and tun hug the Dutch ate projecting another voyage, for which they have bought ships in England ; tho 
merchants, having the same legald to the welfare of this kingdom tlmt tho Dutch have to their Commonwealth, have resolved upon making 
a voyage of udventuie, slid lor thi- purpose entie.it HcrMajinty will grant them letters patent of incorporation, succession, Ac. ; for that tho 
trade, being bo far i emote from hence, cannot he managed hut by a joiut aud united stock/’ On the 4th of October, the subscribers wero in¬ 
formed that the Lovds of tho Privy Council were pleased t<> Imran - the enterprise. On the llith they reported that Her MajoHty had expreBBo d 
her gracious approbation of the voyage, as also that tin* Lords ot the Council desired seine of the principal adventurers would attend them to 
leecivc orders for their further proceedings. 

Queen Elizabeth however stopped at this stage ot the piocyeding.-. oil account of the attempt then made cm the part of Spain to negotiate 
a peace with England. Commissioners firan Madrid had arrived m London for that purpose, and as it was known that Spain would insist upon 
excluding England from the trade to India, it was judged advisable to petition the Lords of tho Council, ,l soliciting their lordships’ warrant, 
Hint the voyage might be proceeded upon without any hindrance, iiutwitlistunding I ho treaty, and that by reason thoreof, they should not 
be staid when the shipping was prepared.” lnieplv, “ their loidships declined granting such warrant, as deeming it more beneficial for tbc 
general state of merchandise to entertain a peace, than that the same should be hindered by the Htniiding with the Spanish Coininissionora for the 
maintenance of thi- trade, and theieby forego tin* oppoiiuiuty of concluding the peace.” The committee of nmiiagemont then, “fearing lest, after 
tiny were drawn into a charge, they should be. required to desist from the voyage, were determined to give up the concern." The negotiation 
for peace with Spiun was huuii after entirely broken off, and in 1000 tho merchants of London applied to tho Queen for a charter, to undertake 
a trade to the East Indies. On the 31st of Decern I *r 1000, theii request was granted, and an East India Company erected under the title 
nf ‘ The Governor and Company of Merchants of Loudon trading to the East Indies/’ under u charter constituting them a body corporate, 
with a common seal. This company consisted of George, Earl of Cumberland, and 215 Knights, Aldermen, and merchants. 

The management of the Company was placed iiudci n governor and twenty-four committee-men, to be annuully chosen in July in each year, 
who were to have tho direction of voyages, provision of shipping, and sale of merchandise. Tho mumbers of tho Company, their sons of the age of 
t went}-one years, nnd their apprentices, factois, and servants, were empowered to carry on trade to o^l countries east of the Capo of Good Hope - 
to the Strait* of Magellan, for fifteen years fioin Christinas 1G00, on tho following terniB, viz. :—“ Freely to traffic and use the trade of 


/ Tlu flop was lSo feel Iona, from the beak head to the Mcrn ; •!«> feet lo inches broad on theaccond close dock, whereof she had three. She drew 31 feet water on 
leaving Cix-luu, but not above 26 feet on h<?r arrival at Dartmouth. Fk-ulcnibcr 7, 1!W2. She carried in height seven several stories, one main orlop, three close decks' 
one rorecAHile, and a "pnr deck, of two floors or piixv*, the length of her keel wan 100 feet, her mainmast 121 feet, and her main-yard 108 feet long. By this perfect, 
comuwiiiuration of the purtu appears the htigcness of the w hole, far beyond the mould of the biggest shipping in England, either for war ot commerce.— Attlburn, 
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merchandise by sSft, in luid by sucli ways nn«l passage** already discovered, or hereafter to be ftmivl out or discovered, ns they should OHteem and 
take to bo fittest, into and from the East Indies, into the countries and ports of Asia and Africa ; and into and from all the islands, ports, 
havens, cities, creeks, rivers, and places of Asia, Africa, ami America, or any of them beyond t he Capo of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, 
where any trade or traffic may bn used to and from every of th£m, in such order, manner, form, liberty, and condition as they themselves should 
from time to time agree upon." 

They wero also empowered to make bye-laws, to inflict punishments, provided such punishments accorded with the laws of England. To 
export goods free of duty for four years ; and afterwards the duty on all exports which should miscarry, to l»o deducted frem future goods when 
shipped. For tho duties on imported goods they were ullowod six months' credit for half, and twelve months for the payment of the remainder, 
with free re-exportation for thirteen months. They wore also permitted to export, to thowmnuut of 30,000/. in foreign coin or bullion, provided 
that 6,0001. were re-coined in Her Majesty’s Mint. All other Hor Majesty's subjects wero by the charier excluded, under severe penalties, from 
this trade, without the assent and loavo of the Company. The charter was not to extend to any place in the actual possession of any of Her 
Majesty's allies. The Company were obliged to return, six months after tin* completion of a \nynge, tho same quantity of silver, gold, or 
foreigu coin as they had exported the first voyage excepted. It was likewise provided that “if within the space limited by the charter, this monopoly 
should appear in any respect detrimental to the public, it should then, upon two yeuis' warning under 1 he privy seal, become null and void. But 
if experience proved this now corporation was for the woal and benefit of the nation, in this case Her Majesty passed her royal word, not only to 
renew their charter, but to add such other clauses and gurcos its should appear most conducive to the interest of the commerce, the undertakers, 
and the kingdom in genoral, the true end of all public enterprises.” 

Ill virtue of this charter, tho merchants began to raise, by subscription, a joint stock for the purpose of canning out its object, which became 
popular, that 72,0001. were soon paid into the treasurer's hands. The Company then pm chased four .ships, thu largest, the Rnxan, fox'1,600b, and 
tho owners agreed to give 80()b for her after her roturn from the first voyage. The Mnlim Scnn>■</>% afterwards named the lhayon, of GOO tons, 
with all hor stores, w'as bought of the Karl of Cumlx rland for 3.7Util. ; and they came to a resolution “ nut. to employ any gentlemen in any place 
of charge." The allowances grunted to tho couiduuuIom were 100/. wages, and 200/. mi n «•< lit f«*r each adventure; and as .in incitement to 
activity and zeul in the service, if on their return, the profit yielded 2 for 1, they were to be allowed GoOZ. ; if 3 for I, 1,000/.; if 4 for 1, 1,500/.; 
and if 5 for 1, 2,000/. Thirty-six factors, or supercargoes, were appointed. Three principal, or factor.-, of the. liist class, wero each to bo allowed 
100b for equipment, and 200/. as an ad\onturo ; foui factors of the second class, fai/. for equipment, and 100/. foi an adventure; four of the 
third class wore to have 30/. for equipment, and 50/. for an adventure ; and four of the fourth class woie t«» be allowed 20/. each foi equipment, 
and 40b for an adventure, i hey were to give security lor their fidelity, and that they would abstain from all private trade; the principal 
factors to the oxtont of 500/. ouch, and tho others in proportion,— Millmni. 

A fleet of five ships, the Drayon of 600 tons, the Hector uf 300 tons, tho Js> ration of 260 tons, the tin mu of 210 tmis, and a tender, under 
tho command of l^qxtuin .lames Lancaster, w’lis uquippod and manned, the cargoes of which were composed of bullion, 28,742/.; and goods, 
consisting of iron, tin wrought and uuwrought, lend, eighty piui-cn of broad-cloths of all colours, eighty pieces of Devonshire kerseys, 100 pieces 
of Norwich stuff's, w-ith smaller articles intended ns presents, amounting to 6,860/. They were furnished with letters and presents from tho 
Queen to the Kings of Aehouii and Bantam. The lleet sailed from England the I3lh of February 10»1, and arrived at Acheen the 5th of June 
1602, where thoy were roeeivid with everyjnark of distinction ; they formed a treaty, and left factors, but did not obtain a sufficiency of 
pepper to load their ships. From tjioncc they .sailed to Bantam, and were graciously icrmved. So successful in every .respect was this fleet, 
that it excited the jealousy of the Portuguese, wlio soon began to do tin* English all the mischief in their power. Having settled factoi*s at 
Bantam, Lancaster set sail for England, and arrived, after a prosperous voyage, in the Downs on the lltli of September 1603. On their passage 
home, they tnojf possession of tho Island of St. Helena. - Mtlbnrn 

Lancaster's expedition was siucessf ul. He made treaties with the Kings of Avliocn and Bantam, left factors in those places, and procured 
from both supplies of pepper. Ho captured, in concert with ft Dutch vessel, a large Portuguese carniek, of Slot) tuna, richly-laden with calicoes 
and other Eastern products. It was his misfortune to arrive in England during the reign of James I., at the time when Loudon woa ravaged 
by the plague. Tho money ro pared for defraying the current expenses of the adventure, and of fitting out a second voyage in the ensuing 
season, could not bo subscribed, nor could a sale of the commodities luought home by him bo at tho time effected ; for the King interfered, and 
decreed that no part of the i»eppor which tho Company had newly brought homo hIiuuI d be disposed of, until the quantity belonging to His 
Majesty, then Wing in Leaden l ml I-street, “should have been uttered and sold.” 

About 35,000/. was required to defray the cm rent expenses, such as seamen’s w.\g**s, the king's duties, and other incidental charges of the 
Company, anil the original adventurers, from necessity, resolved that each subscriber of 250b to tho fust capital, should be required to advance 
a further sum of 260b, in consideration of which, he should be allowed to icoeive pepper and spices, at given rates of valuation, to the amount 
of 500/., to be sold at bis discretion. The sum of f>0.150/. was thus mised to pay existing demand**, and to send out the same ships upon a 
second voyage. 

In 1801 this expedition, consisting of the four ships which b id performed the former voyage, sailed under the command of Sir Henry 
Middleton. The sum subscribed was expended a-* follows : -For repair-, ol the ships, stores, and plot Lion, 48,146b ; bullion, 11,100/.; merchan¬ 
dise, 1,142b This squadron sailed the 25th of March, and nilived at Bantam on the 22nd of I)eceml»er ; two of the ships were laden with 
pepper, tho other two proceeded to Banda and Amboyn.i for nutmegs, mace, and clove** Middleton returned to Englaud in May 1608, with 
the loss of one of Ins ships. The not proQt upon this and tho former vuyago was calculated at ninety five per cent. King James I., from the 
know lodge of this profit, granted a license to Sir Edward Michel borne and others, to trade to “i-'.ithav, China, Japan, Corea, and Cambnyu, Ac., 
and the isles thereto belonging, and to trade with the said countries and people, not as yet I'requcufe l and traded unto by nil} 1 of our subjects or 
people, without interruption, any restraint, giant, or churl *«r to the contrary not with.standing.” This licence was a direct violation of the 
privileges granted by Queen Elizabeth to the Company, and the origin of private tradeis, teiined intei lopei *. Mirhelborne, on his arrival m India, 
instead of exploring new places of trade, ns was the profossed olijeet of his vnym*. committed various depredations upon tho Chinese junks 
trading among the Fastorn islands ; and having obtained a considerable boot}, he returned to England with the plunder. His conduct disgiaeed 
the English name, and involved the Company’s affairs at Bantam in difficulty. 

In 1603 a new capital was subscribed amounting to 53,500/., jfnd Ihveo ships were fitted «»nt, the Dragon, Captain Keeling ; llcrloi, Captain 
IlftwkinB ; and Consent, Cnptain Middleton. The expense of repairs and equipping amounted to 28.020/.; the cargo consisting of bullion, 17,600/., 
and goods 7, 280b,. amounted to 24,880b The Drag on- and Consent sailed to Bantam, t lienee to the Moluccas, where the Dutch, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese refused them liberty of trade, on which they returned to Bantam, mid procuied a lading of pepper, and a small quantity of cloves. 
The Hec tor sailed to Surat, with jlowers from King James to treat vviih the Mogul, where Hawkins was opposed by the Portuguese and the 
Governor of Smut ; he consequently travelled to Agra, with the King's letters to rlu* Mogul, who gn\e him a g-ant for establishing a factory at 
Surat. Thatgrint, tho Portuguese and the Governor of Surat induced the Mogul to i evoke, and to foi bid the EiiglEh ever to enter his ports. 
Hawkins arrived in England in 1613. The original cost, of the abo\e clows brought to England from Anboymi in ibis fleet was 2,948/. 15*., and 
tho proceeds of the sale in Doeeinber 1608, were 36,287/., the profits amounted to 251 per emit. <>ii the original subscription. Tho subscription for 
this voyago was raised on ft new plan. In the former voyages each subscriber had a voice m the regulation ofi.be concern*, which in all matters 
of importance were transacted in a general court. This hud been productive of inconvenience* ns 11m minor interest in numbers frequently 
prevailed over the major in value. 

In the first and second voyages, out of 217 subscribers, 212 wore in .-.urns under 300/.; and in the third, out of 205,108 vviv under 200/., and 
thirty-six under 100/. It wvw afterwards resolved on thu third subscription that im one should subscribe less than 500/., but “a modification w’as 
adopted, by which whoovor subscribed 500b or upwards, might take under-subscribers, who should be entitled to a share of the profits that 
attaohod to tho principal subscriber, ill proportion as Hueli under-sulmerijition Hliall bear to tho main subscription of the person under whom they 
subscribed; but that they should have no voice in tho management of at fairs, which should be confined only to the principal subscribers of 
500b and upwards.’’ In 1607, the fourth voyage commenced with two ships, the Asotunmm and Union, under the command of Sharpey. A 
subscription of 33,000Z. was entered into. The expense of repairs and equipment amounted to 14.6801. ; tin* caigo consisted of 15,000/, in 
bullion, and 3,400 in goods. The Ascension arrived at Aden tho Sth of April 1809, and obtained the grant of a free trade, but was afterwards 
lost oft’Diu. The Union- sailed to Friamun, in Sumatra, and was laden with pepper, baton u*t inning was lost on the coast of France. 

In lftftfl* upon the arrival of the Consent from tho Molucca*, belonging to the third voyage, with a cargo of /-pices, which tho commander 
obtained in spito of the Dutch, the ndventurerH raised an additional subscription of tw r enty-fivo per cent, on their capital, and sent out. another 
ship, the Expedition, commanded by David Middleton. This was the fifth voyage, thu equipment of which eo-.fc 6,000/. The cargo consisted 
of 6,000/. in bullion, and 1,700b in goods. .This ship sailed to Bantam and Banda, but the Dutch refused them permission to trade, and the 
ship 'Proceeded to Pnlo Way, where a cargo of nutmegs, mace, pepper, and other commodities was-procured. Middleton's conduct was so 
judicious during this as on the former voyage, that a profit of 211 per cent was divided on the settlement of accounts Tho fifteen years' exclusive 
trade granted to tho East India Company by Elizabeth would imt expire till 1615, but tho iucivuso of interlopers induced the Company to 
apply to King James iu 1609 for a renewqfcof their privileges. The king, by letters patent, tinted the 31st of May 1609, reciting the charter 
o? Elisabeth, empowered tho Company, os a body politic aud corporate for ever, with perpetual succession, to make bye-laws, to possess lands 
and to alienate thu same, with “ the whole entire and only trade ami traffic to the East Indies for e\er and alj poisons were enjoined not 
to trade within tho Company’s limits, except by licenses obtained from them under their common seal: and to prevent any apprehensions which 
the Company might entertain of licenses granted to private traders being obtained from the crown, it was expressly stated that the same should 
not be given withont tho consent of the Company, explaining that, notwithstanding these privileges if the trade should not be found profitable to 
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the realm, »m:h exclusive yion* lo eon so un«l determine after three years’ warning. The maritime power of England wan at tho end 

of the sixteenth century of very fertile power. The cor p< nation of tlw Trinity Huu*o reported, “that in 1688 the whole number of ahipa ill tho 
navy were 150, of which ouly foity belonged to the Crown : that thero was u like number of yc8h«1h employed in trading voyages to all parts 
the average burden of which was about J5t> toiiseuch. In lti02, il was reprtwented that, within the hu»t twelve yomu, the shipping and seamen, 
of the country were decayed about . m- fluid. ..wing to tho wins with Spain, losses by cupLnnv, and in many private adventures and expedftionH 
to America, Ah ica. Ac. * S i i IViUum Mon- 011 . in his Xuval Tracts, .states that at thedcatli of K>uro» Elizabeth, there w r o re not more than four 
ships in the kingdom, of 100 lorn im h : and the ships that Mlcd to India in lfiOl. wen* deseribeii by him as “four of the host merchant ships 
in the kingdom " « 

The r ast Tndi.i ('i 'ii i pal in , ii-*t being :0*le to procure proper u*s .*Is, either in England or at any foreign ports, resolved to build their own 
ships, on ground vhii h th^v pim linked al IV] »t ford ; w here i hey L»i mod u doek\ar<l, with doichoiiwcs and other buildings, erected at a very 
great oxpcn-o. nud in 1OOO they launched fmm that yard, fays Sir William Munson. ■■ the goodliest and gieatostship that was ever framed in this 
Kingdom, and fiom this beginning may l»c dated the /mvi'i mc oj f/mi/ ships in Eiujlaah" King .lames I. honoured tho lmineh with his presence, 
accompanied by his M iu inlterwjrd- <'hurlo- I.), the piineipal olfieeis of state, and numbers ol the nobility- His Majesty named her the Trade's 
Increase. Aflei the Uiiiidi. the King mid nobility partook of a .ounptuouM banquet. prmidnil at the Company’s expense, and “ns a specimen of 
Eastern lunguiticcii.e. nil the tables were coveted with sen ice- of China ware." 

In 1C10. a capital of S0.1G3A was .-iib-miiln*d b\ the Company, ami the Trade's Increase, the Pepper ('ora, and Darling, departed oil a 
sixth\oyage, under the command of Ku llmr\ Middleton Ihit isli eotnmoililies, parlieiil.uly woolens and metals, formed tho chief articles of 
their caigow, in older to bo dispo-i d "Mu the Ki d Si a , and it \v*W «alculated Hint ralieoe-i and Indian articles procurable from tho Mogul’s 
subjects whoti.wled thithei. mi'dit be < mied to Hantnin. tin* Moluc. a**. Ac, to be dispo.-ed of in exchange for spices and drugs. On arriving 
at Mocln with bis squadron, uiul landing hi*- good'. liny wue -ei/rd. end Middleton and several of his people weie m rested and sent to prison, 
where they weie deiaincd M<vei*al Tnoiitli-. 1 le at length \\ it li Im eompanious « 't aped mid reached Ins ships Sir Henry, b)’ threatening to 
use foice, obtained indemnity tor )iis lo.,-c-. He mailed to Suial, w here his landing wo- opposed by the l J orliigues**, and effected only by force, 
bill he was permitted to trade, lie then leturned to the Ked -ca. M’/ed *a.*\ernl of tin* Mogul’s ships, mid demanded and obtained for their 
releiiKu a ^um equivalent to the lo-'-c-he h id sustained 1 j\ the impediments to his trading, lie then sailed to TicoO, ill Sumatra, where, and 
at Bantam, ho obtained cargoes of pe]i]ier toi two ol Ins ship*. ; had lo repair the damage which the Trade'* Tnrrease has sustained by running 

on a rock : and in eaieeiiiug t hi-, slit] » in Haul am lo.nK she over-et and was lo-i Sii Homy - < •< >n after died, it is said, of grief. The adventurers 

finally divided the capital subscribed, with 121? 13s. Id. per cent, piofit. 

Thi ppvonth Miy.ige fioin F.ngl.md l > fndia w;n nndeitaken by one ship only ,• Ilw (ilohe, commanded by lfippun, with two merchants on 
b**ard, who had quitted tho Dutch service The object, of this\o\agt> waa to open a hade on tin* co.i.-t o) Coromandel for calicoes, partly foi 
sale in tin* Ivestein inland-, nnd al-o e\p.-i mieut dly in England. They sailed from I he |)ow n# on the .”dh «»f February 1010, and arrived safely 
on the Coromandel coast : but at I’uV d Ilia Ihiteli, who were settled there, had the giant ot .01 exclusive trade. At TVttapole. Hippon traded 

and left Factors. At Arau.-ulipalani they nl-o traded, paying fom p»*r cent, duty of custom,'- : the Governor at first exacted twelwi ]»er cent. 

Fiom thence he saileil to T’.ilanv, wliere be wa-allowed a lice tiade. Ho ul.-o setil«*-l a incloi > al, Siam, and returned to Mausulipa'am the 
l«Ih of December lfi]. n i. In H»l 1 the King ol A it-m.a muted him to settle a factory ; bid. lie dung^beforo tlie\ left the place, the Governor, 
who had obtained g-iods'of (liein ivfu ,ed pa unenl 11 ippoii in con -eipienee .-eized Im -on. and carried him on hoard his ship ; tho Governor 
then paid the debt, and obtained hi- Orth's h lose. IV letuined f<> 11 uitain, where thc\ lo.nl.*d a coign, .md returned to England. The profit on 
this voyage nmoiwited to 218 jiei cent mi ihe 15,.'Mil? -iib-eidied. Tin* xable of the exports from England b} r the Company amounted in the 
years 1G01 to 1R10, indu.-ivo, to. in nofvhaudi-e. ol.Gio?.. in bullion 11(1,02*2? . total 17GG95?. Tin* value of the imports are imt ascertained, 
for Ihe Company made their dividend' oeeu-ion.illy in goods m imitation of Hie l)uti_lj. The amount has been estimated by Milburn ftt near 
l,0l)0.000?. per annum The amount oj the ■c»M om-, duticd paid in England dining I lie -ami* peiiod on the Company's imports, waS 97,050? ., 
or on an average 0 705?. per annum 

In 1011, tinee -hips, a- a di-fiict aduniuio. the C'/me, llie/V(V/\ and 'Ihouui' under Captain .Saris, ,-ailed from England in April 1011. This 
was the p| r htli\o\age, nn«l Hn* Hep* 1 aimed saiely at Mocha : tin*\ were about |o trade, wlien Sn Henry Middleton, on his relurn from Surat,, 
and Captain Sari' 1 , in ouhi to pu-vent coIIi-lmi- of mlere-ts, .ej.eed to eel in conceit. 'J’hey pi evented aegmdingl> the Moorish ships from 
entering Mocha, and l>ai Ified w ilb 1 hem for tie ir commoLlilit - m exchange it.r r.uro]»ean Cfomls. Tley then ,-niled for Bantam, whero two of 
the ships took in peppei and -pin g and Sark in the Cfnce proceeded I > opui a trade with Japan hi hi-- win, lie lonelier! at Hie Moluccas, and 
would have obtained clow* from the native*, but the Dutch v uld not -nlhi him to hide, ,\t Japan. Saiis met witli a friendly roce]»tion, and 
obtained pirm'u-ion to Ii.nle lloafleiw.ud ietmm-1 to Bunt un, .md tool; in a < ugn I'm Euiope. 'I’lie rapital sub^eriln'd for this eighth 
Voyage whs 55,1)17?., and it \ ielded a piofit of 211 per cent. 

In 1)112 a ninth xoy.ige wa- undertaken in a single -hip. wlmli -.iil« ■ l b'i llant no. and from theme lo Ihe «o.i-,t uf Cojoinandel. The capihil 
subscribed was 11>. 101b, nnd tin* piollt IGb p» r r*ent. ’J’he tenth xoyairo was ,ic« »mplislied by two ships, the J>m*/on .md ihw antler, under 
Captain Thomas P»e-t Hi- in .Inn non., am re “ to quief the iniml of th._* Mo_-id, in le-p.jet to the pioco’dings of Sir llentw Middleton, in laying 
the ships of his subject s midi i - , .j h ibntion in tin* lied Sea.” Cnpt.tin Kc-t aecoinjili-hod his ubjuel, and diteied into a treaty of amity and 
commerce with the Mogul, md pi'>nm 1 a firman or heun-e, allowing the Engli. h n «ti*•:i p«»nni"iou to trade, on ]ia\ing3J. ]»er cent, eustoms, 
and the jirivilege of haHug an amba -:ubr at Aura, A- 1 'i'lie I’.n lueue-e detei milled t * pie\ent thv English from trading in I,In* Mogul’s 
dominions : and w lth then nival foneol Rnn g 111 »11 *-■ ami twenty ix fug.de-. attacked the English ships. The I’orliignusc fought well, blit, 
by the bra\ery of C.q»t un Ke^hVhd In- aft» i lour sv.\e-r.il eng ejements tlu* I’m tugu'*i'* weie ilefe.ited with gieid. loss, to tho joy of 

the Moors, who believid them until then to lie iu\Snuble. Fimu Sui.it. B.--t pn^l* led to .A'-heefi, wheie lie obtained u confirmation of the 
privileges granted to Lanc.i-tci on tin* I i t \o\age. He afterw.ud- ai ited \aiiou-, pltees in Sumatra, and sailed to Ij.iutaui, for a cargo of 
pepper, with which he leturitgd to England The capital subsauhed f.,r this \ t> \ age .nii-niiit-J to ■lu 1 l>‘J2?., wliieli yielded n jn-ofit of 148 lier 
Cetir. Tin* eh \enth voyage w.n peiforni'.d in a sintde .-Inp. whieh was -cut out to biing Inane the iem>ms <d' the adventurvrK w*ho lm<l aubflerib. 
c*d to the third and fifth vo\age. Tie-amount sub-eiibed was 1 o.ti'il)?, and 1 In* vo>..go biing made direct out and home in twenty months, 
the profit amounted to 320 per ei lit The twellth ami l:et. Voyage ol llio-e e^idueted as se v i uate ad\entiuers, was accomplished by one ship 
the lypalihun. Captain Newport. Sn* Koluit Shiilej.a the kin.'''- embas-ador to Pei -gi - oled in thin ship. Hu was to linvo been landed at 
Guadtl, and thence to pioeeeil by laud to 1-palinn : but the natives of Gimdel having planned the plundering and muidering him and hi« suite, 
the ship proceeded to Pm. Tie* Giaeiuoi of Pm would have admitted the Eueli Ii to trade but. was piisvented by the Portuguese; a eonditionul 
agreement, wn 1 *, howevu*, made to ulmit the I’ngli-li m anoilur w >r on whir h they pioeeedcd to I’icuio and Bantam, and from whence the 
ship returned home with peppu The <_ap:t.d expende<l for tin-voyage was 7,112?. The oiitwnrd‘ cargo consisttid m 1,250?. in money, and 
660?. in goods The profit aio-amtod to El‘1?. is-. 4,), percent. The whole of Hit*capitals HibHcribed for the^e twelre ent/ar/en, or expeditions 
in the Aggregate, amounted to no more Him 4b4 |?, t 01 upon *»n ;n einge 38 bDO?. lor each v»xage, whieh sum is estimated by Mr. Milburn 

to have been invested in tie* billowing manner 

L C 

Tn inertluiinll-e, \r aiMll, nr, on an .oemge, . .5,yni per image. 

Bullion .... .. . r;s.li'7 „ . .. 11,.Mo 

Shipping, sleje*., pun i ion-, Ac. 2 ,; '.7 )•' ,, 21 ,, 

which gave a profit, one vo>.»g<* well ■uiethn 1 . <a l is p, r <*4-ijr 

The English Ei^t India Company had however onh ;iad*d hitleui-o a- men* aduntuieia, who fitteil out their voyagers, as Huparute and 
distinct speculation . Without nutorios m Imba, and without dock ot any of the elcmentsol permanency. On tho other hand, the Portuguese 
the Spaniards, and Urn Butch, hid tho r lespvHve sciports, j u-tories, and fortre-'ses ; and they generally prevented all but the English from 
trading. Tim time had however arrive l when it iva eiflmr n -e-,,;iry to abandon the trade, and its iineeilaintied, or to constitute a Joiut-Stoek 
Company* of nifficient capital and power 10 compete with other European powers In the disposal of the Imineward cargoes, by the English 
Company, great inconvenience wa? experienced, either by being Md at public Me, or divided unmug the iidventurers in kind, and it often 
happened that private accommodation was studied at, the txpon.-e of the general interest. It. was, in eonsequonen, resolved to relinquish all 
furthei aepaiate voja^*y, and to subj,ciibea capital upon a juinMtock account. Tin* stock, fiubscr.bed Avns limited to four years, in order that 
the Bubaciibera might have an opportunity of regulating their future acts by ui. imndfinces. The amount of stock subBcribed was 418*691?., 
which it wai*agreed should be paid up in equal proportions in c-k li of the fourioiu^ Tho Joint Stock Company wns soon after successful, 
though op])osed by tho I’oi tuguc'C and tho Puh-h. " ” * 


That no mymu 1 h 1.1. a, sin s Mr MIM.mn, " rnai rrcva.l witli regard to l,lie *ni>|>oM iringniimle of tl.es.* profits, compared with tho stam of thing* ftt the 
present day, it will be nm*iKin to buir in imud Hiut the voy.ig.-ub.oe referred to, were seldom made in less Ilian thirty mouths, und often warn exteiidcdto throe 
and four > win. tium thetuno of the slaps leaving Engl md till tin ir r.-tuin : Him, apt,11 their arrivid, llicir c.irgoos were dlsiwscd of lit long credits, from cl ah lot* 11 to 
twentj -four mouths, mid that, from irregularity In the faeiors, ns adl in keeping, as in the Iran oiiissioii of lliel^nvonnU, it wn* friKpimitlj' ftlx, and eight 

years ck fore tho coiieyiu- of .1 voyagr* v.ei-i liiudly i"l|iisied (the first and wniul \ojnge neei unts which cominciiccd m lfif'O, were not hrougitt toncloM till KMW, and 
ineu it was ir, making o.er iliHr lein tins lo the th rd voyage, w le> iidMinred iIn* amount upon u vnliiadoii;; taking It, therefore, upon a medium of seven vmrs. It 
reuuces «t to Bometh.ng lc»s tlum twenty pirn nl. per nnmim. Il must all l.e not.v.-d that till* was not meroh the simple profit of tho voyage out and home, but included 
of uU,,lt ‘ ' r . ,r, ° ,,s barter? and sale.? tn their transit from port to p»rtiu India, which were by no mean* lucon*!dorabli* It in further to U* 
, 1 • 11 i 1 , C,,m ?!”>’• hv buiM ng their own and fining ttmni out within thcmseiwa, dcrivefl the advantage* which now ttitneh to the various professions 
nnrP/v'Vii f.!?o an ' 111,out Hiippmg, taking, th -refuro, all those ciremiistaiiees into consideration, il umv be f.tlrlv doubted whether the profit* upon all iindgalfiount ‘'inn 
under 4 d, 0 uo/ , were moic than w lud Kiev w ill he iound to be upon 11 capital of fi.noO.QOV/." * # 
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In 1613, tho firut expedition on the joint-stock account consisted of four ahipe, under the command«»i* ( 'uptain Nicholas Downturn On 
Ids arrival at Surat, ho asked for a reduction of cuKtoms and other privilege, and the Mogul being at the time at war with tho Portuguese, 
HOUghtthoaid of tho Company which was declined. Tho (Joverrun- of Sumt iu consequence dutoruiinod to prevent the English from trading, 
and the PortuguoHe insinuated that the English meant to leud theii assistance to ilium against the Mogul. Tho Mogul being undeceived, sent 
a firman allowing tho English to trade ; and the presents of the Company for the Mogul were forwarded to Agra. Upon the arrival of n 
Portuguese fleet, the Oovenment of Surat sued for,peace, which was haughtily refined. Tiio Poitugnesu then attacked the Kuglish ships, 
but the latter repulsed the former, and burnt several of their ships. Attempts wore made hy tho Jesuits to reconcile matters, which proved 
ineffectual, from the imperious demands made by tho Portuguese, who with fireship* attempted to destroy the English ships, but without 
effect. The Viceroy then made proposals for peace with the Mogul, which was infused, and the Portuguese retired to (don. Tho English having 
completed their lading, sniled for Bantam, where one of the ships procured a cargo of m u-e and silk, and then proceeded to Mimsulipatmn ; the 
others returned to England. Serious changes wort* at this time ma in against the conduct ot the Dutch, bolli id Bantam and Macassar, to tho 
English factors. An attempt was also made to open a trade with Persia, and the English t.icfoy.-* wviv well received there. 

In 1614, the dissension* that prevailed between the English an l Dutch Companies* sen ants in India were now become so alarming a?* to 
ennsea negotiation botwoen the respective (rovennnents in Europe. Commissioners were appointed on both sides to fix upon Homo satisfactory 
plan for the regulation of the future trade to India. In the conferences which took place on this oe ».ision, u pmpoflition was made on the part of 
tho Dutch, that an union should bo established hetwnon the two Companies, mul the trade canied ou ns a joint concern. But this proposal was, 
after a very careful deliberation, rejected by the English East. India Company. 

In 1616, the Company applied to tho King for nn Ambassador to proceed to the (beat Mogul Tho King ngm-d. and appointed Sir Thomas 
Hoo “to bo Ambassador to tbc Croat Mogul or King of India;” the Company agreeing to defray the expenses, in consideration that, under their 
exclusive privileges, they were to acquire such Jimi« fits , ls result irmn th:* mi. .don. Sir Thorn.u Uu« *>,uled from England in Miuvli DI15, 

ou board tho Lion, Captain Newport, one of four ship* fill** 1 out on the joint-stock a<-oouut. and m lived at Smat, troin whence heproceeded to tho 
Mogul’s court, which he reached in December 1 bln, and on the 10th of Jammy Ifilfl, was presented to the <InMt Mogul, when he delivered 
tho King’s letter, and tho presents ; tho Mogul ga\e the Ambassador ,t gracious reception. On the 24th «»f January. Sir Tlmma-* had a second 
audience of the Mogul, when he stated the injuries the English had sus-tained from the ai bill ary Conduct of the (.unernors of Sui.it, and pro¬ 
posed the renewing the articles of the firman or treaty between the Mogul and the English nation, \vh>Vh w.i- complied with, and of which the 

following is the substance 

It was stipulated that English subjects should have liberty of unde. and 1)“ allo.v id to establish f.iebntn* in any of the ports of the Mogul 
Empire. That they should bo furnished with all kinds of provisions and carriage* by (he inhabit mt- of tho sc.ipoits, according to the ordinary 
rates of charge. Tliat t.ho merchants should be* protend against any exactions in all sales, not exceeding 10 rials of eight.. That all presents 
sent to the Mogul, should be proto etc l from being opened at the soap a U, and bo forw.odo.l to the English Ambass.uloi at. court., to be delivered 
agreeably to his instructions. That tlm goods of the English merchants should be rate 1 within six days alter being landed at any pmt ; and after 
peymonl of tho stipulated duty, might bo forwarded fiee to any other English fact ny. That t.li • good* purchav.id by the Engli* h, in any port 
of tho Mogul’s dominions, sin mid have a free transit to the ports at which they were to lie shipped. Th ifc 1 he property of the Company a ser¬ 
vants, who might dioin the Mognl'H dominions, should ho delivered to the Company's oflieors. or their .sueees-.<.iv. That the provision-, iieeessjiy 
for the shipping should bo exempted from duty. By a penmto article it was agreed that the rate of ru..loins on English imports should be flxed at 
3| per cent, and 2 per eenb on rials of eight. ; and that mutual .issistanco should bo given again t the enemies of either of the emit (acting 
parties.” -Milburn. 

Sir i homos Uoo resides some years in India, and conducted himself to the Company'.- .*.iti.■.faction. On his leturn, m 1010, he had an 
honorary seat in tli-n'r Court of Committees, and was allowed uu annniml stipend «»r 2un/. per annum. K-'olinge, who commanded one of the ships 
which Bailed with .Sir Thomas Roe, proeeede l to Ciangaiune, where ho airbed in March Dilfi, and obtained lib *ily to trade, and p._TinisMwn to 
establish a faobnv ; and its was agreed hy treity that the English Mini the Hamorm of tint place should join their c oivn t and expel the Por¬ 
tuguese from Cochin, which, on being capture 1, should be e.-ded L> tlm English. This year .i treaty was concluded with the King of Achoeii, 
and liberty to trade and settle a factory at Tieoo was grained to tho English, on payment of seven per cent. cK.-l.iinK on imports and exports. 
A pamphlet published nt this time, entitled “ Trvli lime ise," charge,* tho East in4lu ti.iilc us drainin ' the country of specie, among other 
uUegod evils. Sir Dudley Digges, who answered llie^ eharres sa> s that, '• tho Company ha-l employed, from their oiigin, twenly-foui ships, 
of which four had been lost; that nineteen of them were fiom 1 50 to 600 tons' burden ; that one was of K>0 tons, one of <m0, one of 1,060, one 
of 1,100, and one of 1,293 tons ; and that the reason for having Mich large ships was owing In tin* na\y not being sufficiently strong to protect, 
them from the Barbarv rover,-;.’’ IJ<* states that the largest value ot goods exported in mie year w.i- 3'!,(H)0/. ; that 70,0 M 0?. lmd been saved 
fifinitally to tho nation in the prices of pepper, clove-, and nutme/s fm home i-on.-auoption . that spices had been oxpoi (rd in the Inst youi to the 
value ot 218,000/., besides indigo, calicoes, China Bilks, and drug*, to which .-ImuM be added the King's customs, and also the employment given 
to ship* and mariners in the ic-oxpoi fation 

That besides cinnamon, the Company calculated that tin-re were annually consume 1 at li miu\ \ iz.pepper, f.jrmei Jv at fw. hut now nt 2.'-. 
per lb., 450,000 Him. ; cloves, 50.000 lbs.; mace 15,000 lbs.; nutim-g*, luflOOo jbs ; ami tJiai the i lo\c>. mace, and nutmegs wme [uoportionably in¬ 
duced in price since our direct trade l<^ India. That tho cargoes, m 1(11 I. amount'd to 100,00!)/., and con.-isi.-d nl I ay-, kcr-ics. and bmad cloths, 
dyed and dressed, 14,000/. ; lead, iron, and foreign merchandise, BUM*/ ; tie'-ure (which i- lo-s t Inn allow ed to exp.ut by chaitcib 12,00,0. ; 
the sliipping and furniture cost in tho same >ear, 3i 0(‘()/ ; im pi minion* and ..llier extra..nliftnn charge-, 30,0001. . 

)u lGlfl, the stock tor the next, voyage was o-Jininted al 52,0877. in nioin-v, .m l I0,.VM»/. iii goods ; and the * xpediiiAn liilod out oiisi-ted ol 
seven ships, under the command of <'aptam I’nng, who-ailed fioin tlie Downs, in M.oc?i. and nmu-il ,i* Sumi in Oclubei 1016. where lie 
raptured a Portuguese irigate, and then sailcxl to I»:i 11 l.rin. .Vt J.u-alia they agio.-d to giic* /O') ii.il- pci nunum to. the hbeitji of trade, and 
1,500 rials for a piece of ground for a f.i,ctoiy. Tlr.* Dutch, obsen nnr t In* r.i|dd piogre-s of tin* Kn;li-b m the Eit India li ulc. ‘•ouglit oierx 
opportunity to embnirass their operations. To prute -t tie* En_di It < 'onij*.uIn.tin tho Dutch, Su 'I lean t- Dab- pm -c - lo l with a fleet to India , 
with power to sei/c the ships of illicit traders. This lofty, mi its :n i ivaj at Hint mi. w.o pane 1 b N the <'oinpiu\'. -hipping in India, making 
thirteen sail, with whieli tluw engaged, and heal the J hitch fleet * The Dutch li n| pi e\i>>u l\ 1 tin- Engli h factors at .lacati.i, and burnt ^ 
the factory, and even went so fat a.-* to attack Hie roy.il palac<*. The King or wlin-h >m this .-.-nt to li.mt.nn fm tin* a--ist in*-*- ol the English, 
which being rendered him, the Dutch proposed to miii cmler their foil at Juratru Tin* Englisli ati.n ked and beat oM'foiir Dutch .-hii** ofl*Sumatra 
but ill rtU after-ougageuienl five of the Euglidi whips were taken. The profits of the four \<>\.\ ;.m on johit-stoik, did not amount t.» more than 
eighty-sevon-aud-a-liulf per cent, ion the original Kibsci ijition, notwithstanding the nn go of mu- <*l th<- -hi]) - cost, only lO.Ooi) piece-* of i-iglii* ami 
produced nt the sales in England 80,0001. Sieiling. 

Iu 1617, tliu period of four years, to which the trade of the fiist joint -tuck wi- limited, being ••xpiiel, a fivsh -ub-niptioii was opened ; and 
so anxious were persons of all ranks to enrol themselves therein, tint at the period of it- close, the Mini- that weie mulei w i it ten. amounted to n<> 
less than 1,(>29,0401.— Milhum. The Miibscrib'ws to this original stoik coil »i.-!ed of 15 Duke.- aid Earls ; >2 Knight-*, ineluding 2 Judges, all tho 
King’s Council, and 5 l*rivy counsellors ; 13 ('ountesses anil Indies : 2d doctors of divinity and plix-ie : IN widow- ofld lireins ; 3l'l r.ieicliant- ; 
214 tradesmen ; 212 without title ; 25 merchants, strangers ; 3fl wlio*e oecupations were unknown. Making in all 951 Tin- joint -hick, like 
tho former one, was limited in its trade to lour year-’ duration ; that is to sa\. tradin g adventmei- to -eii l out trading .-hips lor tom .-uceecdiiig 
yearn, and thou to wait thoir arrival, in order to bring tho concern to a close. The Diie.-tois fixed on Smat and Bantam a- the prnuipal m;ut.- 
of the trade, and that such out-stations as had been cstnhlidc 1 sliould he controlled by the two principal f.n-tunc.s A prnpo-ition wa* again 
made by tho Dutch, for the English and Dutch to join in concert; outlie ground partly that an E i-t India Coinp.mx was terming in Erauee. 
and ailothor in Danmark ; but this proposal was also rejected The Dutch Company then sent instruct ions to their -pm ants in India to take 
meaauroa for engrossing tho whole of tho pepper trade at Bant mi and Batavia, at. both of which pln.-c* the Engli-h hi 1 <.miod on a trade. In 
1617^ tho following were the English Cornpauj's place* of trading in Tu lin, according to Mr. Milbnrn, and an otficial -t itement 

Surat, at which, though English goods were not in gn*it. dem oid. yet the eastern parts wf Imli i could 1 *«■ -oppoel with «l.dh-: but those 
articles could only bo pmcurnl by tho exchange of China goo<ls, Hpiecs. iind money. Ache -n .-nel Tn-oo. wlu-ie laige quantities of Cambay and 
Mauuullpatam goods might bo disposed of ; anil in return, gold, cam phi re, juniper, and bonj uuin u*nld be obtaine I. Bantam, which was then 
the greatest place of trade in the Indian sens; where Cniulmy and Man -ulipataiu goods, to the ninonut ol bo 000 rials, were annually imported, 
and in return, troin 60,(XX) to 150,000 sacks of pepper e-nihl be exported, Hie pri* e of peppci, lu»we\er. bid been raises! treble 
Within the last few years, from tho competition between the English, Dutch, an l Chinese. .I.n-ura oMeivl arrack, rice, and fish; 
but a settlement thero would be difficult., from tho exorbitant sum donnmlol b\ I lie Kin^ for *.i >vm I to build a factory upon. 
Jauibeo had been recently settled a* a factory, at which there wi* an inen*a.sing d**man I l'oi ('.union laml Coroin-mdcl cloths, mid 
in return, afforclod 10,000 sacks of pepper. At P.itanv about 10.000 rials of Sui-.it and Comm .xm\A \ loth* might be .-old: l>nt it 
furnished few article* of export, aud trade was on the d vlino. At Biam, if the country wcic in a state af p -ace. Coiomandel rloths might be a«>ld 
to tho amount of 49,000 i-iul* per annam ; ^n*l iu return, it wt>nM xield gol.t, siher, and deer -kin.- Ur the Jap m mirket. At Japan, English 
cloth, load, deer-skins, silks, and other g<v»Js, would fin 1 a considerable market; and in leturn it would im-insb sdver, copper, and iron; 
but tho Euglish car^ooa hitherto sent had been ill-assorted, nn<( the ti.ido was on the decline. At Succvlan.i, diamonds, boxoar stones, and 
gold might be obtauiod, had not this trade boon mine l by tile ign-uanco of llm first factors, \t Bunj uuvi-sin, dianmn.D, goll nisi bo/o.ir 
atonen could bo procured ; but tho character of the natives was so treacherous, that it would be cvK*dient ro withdraw the factors. At Macassar 
the host rico in India oould bo bought, and about 40,000 rial* p?r amuim of India cloth* sold ; but this plan.* was ro-wted to by‘the Portuguese, 
though abandoned by tho Dutch. Al Banda about 50,000 rials annually of Coromandel eh.lb* .-.>nld bo -old and in return'about 10Q tom ol 
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nutmegs and ipace could be purchased, and a still greater quantity, could peace be established between the Europeans trading to it. The 
English also obtained in 16X7, possession of the islands of Pulo Roon and Koseftgyn, and fortified them ; the Dutch attacked the former, but 
were repulsed. They, however, captured two of the Company's ships. 

In 1618, James granted letters patent for the establishment of the trade to India from Scotland. This patent was 41 to Sir James Cun¬ 
ningham, appointing him, his heirs, and assigns, to be Governors, rulers, and directors of the Scottish East India Company, and authorising 
him to trade to and from tho East Indies, and the countries or parts of Asia, Africa, and Amerioa, beyond the Cape of Bona Sporantia to the 
Straits of Magellan, and to the Levant Sea, and territories under tho Government of the Great Turk, and to and from the countrieaof Green¬ 
land, and all other coimtries and islands in the North, North-west, and North-east seas, and other parts of Amerioa and Muscovy. ** The Russian 
Company and the English East India Company represented to His Majesty, that this patent would be highly prejudicial to their trade ; and 
the king informed the Company, that, as he considered them “ to be a strength to the kingdom, and an honour to himself, he would withdraw 

^ - a! _ l .nAAninonuinff Kl-»« .I.mM fbinn! norViftm for fclin nhnrcrAB and AYnertsefl ho had incurred in his nrnnAAdinarfl •" and '< th.t Oia 


The Company thereupon, at His Majesty’s entreaty, and under a promise that no would grant no otner patents that should be injurious to 
their interests, as also induced thereto by his having been graciously pleased to withdraw the Scottish patent, agreed to advance 80,000,0001. 
per annum for tho remaning time of their duration, which, with a similar sum to bo advanced by the Russia Company, it was hoped would 
give life and vigour to that trade, which for the last sixty yoars had yielded no benefit to the adventurers- Tho trade was carried on by both 
Companies jointly for two seasons, but without success ; upon which, on the 29th of December 1619, the connexion was dissolved. The East 
India Company’s loss ou this oconsion was estimated at 40,000/.”— Milbum. 

Two ships, the Dragon find JBN 'petition, which Hailed in 1618, for the Malabar coast, were defeated in their trade at Dabul, Batioaloe, and 
Caliout, by the Samorin. They then Hailed to Sumatra. The Dragon was attacked by six Dutch ships off Tiooo, and after a brave defenoe, 
taken, ami her crow treated with barbarity. v 

In 1619, an expedition was fitted out, consisting of the London, Hart, Roebuck, and Eagle, under Captain Shillinge. Ho Bailed in Feb- 
rnary 1619. On the passage out, be took possession of Snlilunha Bay. On his arrival in Malabar, tho Hart and Eagle were despatched for 
Jasques ; but ou attempting to enter that port, they found it blockaded by a Portuguese fleet, and they wore obliged to return to Surat, where they 
were joined by the other ships ; and they nil sailed for Jasques, where they foil in with tho Portuguese fleet. An engagement took place whioh 
lasted nine hours, but with little effect. The Purtuguefih gave way, and allowed the English ships to enter the port; but having received assis¬ 
tance from Ormus, n second engagement took place ; tho conflict was obstinate, but terminated in favour of the English who however lost 
Captain Shillinge. The ships soon after returned to Surat. A treaty of friendship and trade was this year concluded with Persia upon terms 
very advantageous to the English, who were permitted to build a fort at Jasques ; and this year the Dutch took four of tho Company’s ships 
off tho coast of Sumatra. A trouty was concluded hy tho English and Dutch Commissioners, and on the 7th of July 1619, an agreement was 
signed, which, after specifying an amnesty and oblivion of all excesses committed by cither part in the East Indies, and a mutual restoration of 
ships and property, declared the trade of the two nations in tho East to be free, to tho oxtent of tho respective funds which might be employod 
and specified ; that the exertions of both Companies should be directed to reduce tho duties and exactions of the uative officers at the deferent 
ports ; that tho popper trade at Java shonld be equally divided ; that the English should have a free trado at Palicat, on paying half the expenses of 
the Garrison ; that tho English at the Moluccas and Bumlas should enjoy one-third of the import and export trade, and the Dutch two-thirds, 
and that Commissioners should be uppoitod to regulate t*hc trade, the charges of the Garrisons to be paid in the same proportion ; that each 
Company should furnish teu ships of war for common defence, but that those ships wero not to be employed to bring cargoes to 
Europe, but only in the carrying trade from ono part of the East Indies to another ; and that the whole proceedings should be under 
the regulation of a council of defence in tho Indies, composed (if four members from each Company. This treaty was to be binding 
for twenty years. On its ratification, King James promised not to grant another charter during the term of its agreement. In India, hostilities 
ceoHOil, and harmony was for a short time restored. The English then sailed for Japan, where, having united with the Dutch, they settled with 
the Emperor the terms for carrying on their trade.— Milbum. 

The English East India Company now equipped the greatest fleet they had ever despatched to the oriental sons. It consisted of ten ships, 
tho largest of which woh 1,000 tons’ burden, and several of tho others 700 tons. The stock sent by this expedition amounted to 62,490/. in 
bullion, and 28,608 1. in goods. Of tliiH fleet, nine of tho ships were detained in India, and only one returned with a cargo, which realised 108,887/. 

In 1620, the Dutch Government at Batavia, notwithstanding tho treaty which had been concluded, fitted out an expedition, which proceeded 
to tho islands of Lantore and Pulo Uoon, and took possession of them, treating the few Englishmen they found there with great barbarity. 
The Company, on receipt of this intelligence, presented a memorial, praying for protection and redress : but the state of the nation prevented 
any efforts being made to obtain satisfaction. 

In 1621, there was published a treatise in favour of the East India trade, written hy Mr. Munn, an eminent merchant of London, and one 
of the Directors of the East India Company. He states tho quantities of Indian merchandise consumed annually in Europe, with their prime 
cost, and all charges still on board, by the old way from Aleppo and also the now way hy the Cape of Good Hope, whence, he states, will be seen 
the great lienofit of the East India commerce, viz : 


Annual Consumption. 


Cost at Aleppo. 


0,000,000 lbs. pepper. 

430,000 do. cloves 
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350,000 do. indigo .... 
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For rather more than a third of the prices of the goods shipped from Turkey they were shipped from India ; and by adding one-sixth for the 
expense of the voyage homeward abovo that from Turkey, the goods cent o’nly about half the price they did from.Turkey. The statements made 
by Mr. Munn are supposed to apply to a period antecedent to tho )e.ir 162 1. Mr. Munn estimated tho annual importation of India goods, with 
the prices they cost on board the ships in India, and those they sold for in England, as follows :— 


Annual Importation. 


1.50,00) do. cloves. 

150,000 do. nutmegs . 

30,000 ilo. mace. 

300,000 do. indigo .... 


30,000 piece* of calico.. 
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Cost on Bonvd In India. 


Selling Prices in England. 
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The difference, which consisting of freight, duties, charge*, and profits, was, he considered, a gain to the nation. He estimates the annual 
o uHumption of the following goods in Englaud with a comparative view of the lowest prices, when imported from Turkey or Lisbon, before 
England imported any from Indiu, and tho common prices in his own time viz :— 


Annual Consumption. 


Lowest Ancient PrJoep. 


Common Modern Prices. 


400,000 lbs. pjpper. per lb 

40,000 do. doves . do. 

30,000 do. mace. lo. 

1 00,000 do. nutmeg*. do. 

i-.ooo do. indigo .„. do. 


70,000 0 0 

10,000 0 , 0 

0,000 0 o 
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The difference of these sums he also considered as a saving of expenditure, in consequence of the direct importation. According to a report 
presented to Parliament by the Company in 1621, on 44 The estate of their trade from the beginning thereof in 1000 to the 29th of November 1081. 
There hath been sent forth in the Bald term of twenty-one years, eighty-six ships to the Indies* whereof thirty-six returned safely home laden; 
nine were lost; five worn out by long service from port to port in India ; eleven have been taken and surprised by the Dutch ; and twenty- 
live do remain in India, or on their homeward passage. The East India Company, by lioense from HiB Majesty, might have shipped out of these 
realms, in the Baid term of twenty-one years, 910,0001. in foreign coin ; but they have not sent out so much by near 300,00of; for they have 
laden'away in all the said time, upon all the said ships, as well out of these realms, as out of the Downs, Holland, and other places, but 
618,0011, And, together with the said money, they also have shipped out of the realm, in woollens, lead, iron, tin, and other wares, to the 
value of 019,211k, making together 932,892k And of all the before-mentioned moneys and goods sent into the Indies, there hath been 
employed the value of 875,2881. for the lading of 30 ships, which ore returned hence with sundry sorts of wares, all of which wares have produced - 
here in England by the sales, 2,004,600k Whereby it doth plainly appear, thAt if 557,604k of our money and goods sent out, were reUrned 
with no more success than the 875,888k which is already received, it would produce in all 6,000,000k sterling, which is a far greater proportion 
of the kingdom’s stock than can be procured by any other foreign trade whatsoever known unto us. For, although it is very true that the 
said 5,000,000k be procured by tbe money and goods afore-written alone, without a further great charge also disbursed for shipping, viotuaJs, 
ammunition, wages for captAins, officers, factors, and mariners, besides His Majesty’s customs and imports, with many other charges, yet all 
these disbursements made within this realm from one to the other, do not diminish the kingdom’s stock, although they directly abate the 
merchant’s gain.” The ships equipped in 1021 consisted of four ships, the value of the cargoes of which were estimated at 12,9001. in bullion, 
and 6,853k in goods. Of these ships only one returned to England, and her cargo, which consisted of pepper, cloves, Ac., produced at the 
sales 94,464k 

In 1022, the Portuguese, from the first appearance of the Dutch and the English in India, had determined to keep them out of the trade 
by force, under the pretence of exclusive right, as the original discoverers of the voyage by the Cape of Good Hope. The English and Dutch 
resisted, and a war was in India, though the English were at peace with Spain. The English Commanders had acted only upon the defensive 
in the various engagements that had token place with the Portuguese. The Portuguese possessed the island and castle of Ormus, which 
commanded the trade of the Persian Gulf, in which they committed various depredations upon the English and others trading there. Tho King 
of Persia was desirous of dispossessing them ; and calling to his assistance the English, udjft whom he was then in alliance, it was proposed to 
make a joint attack upon tho island; and the King agreed that, if it proved successful, He would place it in the Company’s hands, and give them 
one-half of the customs. The attack was chiefly conducted by the English, and tho city and castle were taken on tho 22nd of April 1022. 
The English received a proportion of the plunder, and a grant of half the customs of Gombroon, which was paid till about 1080, when tho* 
Company, not being able to clear the gulf of pirates, the King of Persia withheld their share of the duties.— Milburn. 

The expedition to India in 1623 consisted of seven ships ; tho cargoes were estimated at 68,720k in Spanish silver, and 17,345k in goods. 
The homeward ships were five in number ; their cargoes consisted of popper, cloves, mace, and nutmegs, these produced at the sales 486,593k, 
exclusive of Persian raw silk, which amounted to 97,000k, making in the whole 582,593k The outward ships were detained on a claim of the 
Duke of Buckingham, as Lord High Admiral, for a share of the Ormus prise-money ; and the Company paid him 10,000k, and a like sum to the 
Seoretary of State for the King’s use, before they were allowed to sail. In February 1622-3, the English at Amboyna were tortured, and then 
murdered by the Dutch. A similar atrocity was committed previously at Lantore, upd the other islands ; and the Dutch afterwards engrossed 
the whole spice trade, until the spice islands wore captured by the English during the war of 1793. 

In 1623, on the 8th of March, a debate took place in Parliament, in which tho East India trade was denounced as injurious to the national 
interests, on the plea of its draining the nation of treasure, of which it was said they exported to the amount of 80,000k i»or annum. Upon this 
occasion they were defended by two of the city members and many others. 

In 1625, by an order of the House of Commons, tho following “ Abstract of the Trade to the East Lidios, from the 25th of March 1620 to 
the 25th of March 1624,” was laid bofore them :— 1 

£ £ £ 

1620. There were hulen on ten ships . 02,ls»O in bullion, au<] 23,008 gooiK—Total 00.908 

1621. On four ships . 12,900 „ 6,523 „ 19,423 

1622. On five ships . 61,600 „ 6,430 ,, 68,080 

1623. On seven ships . 68,720 „ 17,315 „ 86,06. r > 

♦ - - - 

Exported 205,710 „ 58,806 Total 264,616 

The imports were as follows 


" 1620. This year, by reason of our differences with the Dutch, our ships were kept in lurliu for our defence, to our very great damage, and only ouc ship £ 

returned with indigo, calicoes, drugs, Ac., value .108,33? 

“ 1021. Tills year our differences with the Dutch being newly accommodated and our stock ot money by those broils much wasted, there was returned only 

one ship, laden with pepper, cloves, and China raw silk, value. 94 404 

“ 1022. There returned this year ftve ships, laden with pepper, cloves, mace, nutmegs, gum-lac, irnllgo, and calicoes, value 200,500*., and Persian raw * 

silk 93,000*.‘. 339,500 

“ 1623. Returned this year five ships, ladeu wi th pepper, cloves, mace, nutmegs, Indigo, and calicoes, value 48,1,59.0, and Persian raw silk 97,000*. 032,593 

“ Recovered from the Dutch for the value they took from us in India .. Oqq 

“ Vorifiing a total in four years, of 1,255,444*. or an average 313,801. per annum. ’ 

*'Moneys nro of the same Value when they arrive in India; but. the wares make good profit, and are double at least, whereby our exportations in wares are more 
than half as much as we have sent, out in money. 

** We are confident that in the said four years, we should have returned commodities into this kingdrtn fur rtoo,0oo*. more at the least, if we had not been deprived 
of the employment from the Indies of the .said 80,000/, and also damaged by an excessive charge and waste of our stock of money, and ships kept there purposely for 
our defence, which otherwise would have* returned richly laden. 

“ Concerning the part of the Indian wares which by trade have Iwen exported again into foreign countries, we, by estimate, are of opinion, that one-lutlf of the raw 
silk is used here, widen, by the manufacture thereof, doth employ a great multitude of poor people ; the other half we consider is carried Uyond the seas, as also 
three-quarters of all the Indian wares which have l>eoii brought Into this kingdom, to tho great increase of trade, Importation of treasure, und employ ment of shipping.” 

Iu 1631 King Charles I. issued a proclamation “for restraining tint excess of the private, or clandestine trade, earned on to and from tho- 
East Indies by the officers and sailors in the Company’s own ships.” This proclamation stated the goods which the Company were permitted to 
export to, ana oxport from, India into England, which wore as follows, viz. :— 


“ Export*.— u Perpetuanoca and drapery, broAd cloths, &c„ pewter, saffron, woollen stockings, silk stockings ami garters, ribbons, roses edged with gold laoc, 
beaver hats with gold and silver bands, felt hats, strong waters, knives, Spanish leather shoes, iron, and looking-glasses. 

" Import*.—" Long pepper, white pepper, white powdered sugar, preserv ed nutmegs, and ginger, preserved myrabolains, bezoar stones, drugs of all sorts, agato 
heads, blood-stones, musk, aloes, ambergris, rich carpets of Persia and Cambay, quilts of satin taffaty, painted calicoes, benjamin, damasks, satins and taffiities of 
China, quilts of China embroidered with gold, quilts of Patany embroidered v ith ^ilk, galls, worm-seeds, sugar-candy, China dishes, and porcelain of all sorts.” 

The Parliament, in 1631, granted the East India Company a charier for five years, to trade along the coast and on the continent of Africa. 

In 1034, a firman was granted by the Mogul on tho 2nd of February 1634, for liberty of trade in tho province of Bengal, with tho restriction, 
that the English ships were to resort only to the port of Pipley. Iu 1635, King Charles granted a charter to Sir William fourteen and others, 
authorising them to send six ships, imdor the command of Captain Wcdden, to India, to trade during five years, the preamble to which states, 
“ that the East India Company had negleoted to establish fortified factories, or seats of trade, to whioli the King’s subjects could resort with safety; 
that they had consulted their own interests only, without any regard to the King’s revenue ; and, in general, that they had broken tho conditions 
on whion their charter and exclusive privileges bad been granted them.'’ The Company remonstrated against this infringement of their charter, and 
the hypocritical King replied, “ that the ships were about to bo employed upon a secret design, which, for the present, ho did not think fit to 
reveal; but that the Company might rest under an assuranco that nothing was intended to their disadvantage.” The facts Hint the ships, were 
taking in goods adapted for tho Indian market, and that many persons who hod been formerly in the Company’s sorvico were engaged to sail in 
those ships, proved the insincerity of the King; and tho Company stated in their second petition to him, “ that they had then in India fourteen 
returnable ships ^besides three then goiug out), many of wliicn wore forced to be rotting, by reason of the great scarcity of merchandise, which 
formerly the Indies did afford, occasioned by n famine and pestilence. Albeit the Company have at. present a large stock in India and Persia to 
buy commodities. They also prayed, that if leave was given to Sir William Courteen’s ships to go to the Indies by way of trade, they might be 
debarred from briuging to Europe any spices, indigo, calicoes, silk or other commodoties, in which the Company traded for relading their ships, for 
it was impossible they oould subsist together; but if they should be suffered to buy the same commodities with tbe Company there, and vena them 
in Europe, the one would undoubtedly und6 the other, or both together ; and whereas His Majesty laid his express commands on the petitioners to 
use their best assistance for the continuance of the trade, which accordingly they hod endeavoured, as rfell by their councils os labour, and adver¬ 
tising their estates, they also further proved, that if the trade should happen to be deserted. His Majesty would not impute the same to neglect on 
their part, and that, according to their churter, they might havo three years to recall home their ships and effects.” 

Courteen’s ships sailed for India in April 1685, Two of them, the Roebuck and Samaritan , with Btores and provisions on board, sailed under a 
royal commission to the Bed Sea, and “committed,” says Milbura, “ several^cts of pirooy on * the ships belonging to the Mogul merchants ; in 
consequence of which, the Company’s servants at Surat were seised and imprisoned, and their property confiscated, to moke good tho losses sustain¬ 
ed by tho owners of the Mogul vessels. On the receipt of this intelligence in England, the Company presented a memorial to the King, stating the 
sufferings of their servants, and thehr great losses, which would terminate in the ruin of the East India trade, unless His Majesty should interfere 
in their behalf, and be pleased to take the illegality of the licenses, and their consequences to-the trade, into his consideration. The subject was 
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referred to tho Privy Council on iho Oth of January 1637. The Company also gave directions that, the parties concerned in this piratical act 
should bo prosecuted. This was interrupted on tho 22nd of February by a message from tho King, desiring * that Sir William Gourteeft might not 
bo troubled on the subject of bis ships.’ Tho other ships belonging to this association proceeded to China, where their conduct was somewhat 
similar to that in tho Hed Sea.”— Milhum. 

On tho 1st of Juno 1637. the King by a new grant confirmed tho privileges conferred on tho now Company to trade for Are years to aU places, 
in Iudia, where tho old Company hod not settled auy factories or trade before the 12th of iBoembar 1633 ; and “ to export during the Mid term 
40,0001. in gold and silver bullion to India, and to ro-oxport India goods, free of customs.” On tbo 10th of Deoomber 1634, the King declared 
that he woiud revoke all patents formerly granted for plantations beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and grant no more. Courtoen's Association to he 
allowed reasonable time to wind up its atiuirs and adventure*. Further, that a new capital should be subscribed for an extensive joint-stock, sad 
wl^i the subscription should he completed, Hh Majesty would renew the Company’s charter, with additional privileges “ for carrying on SO great 
una important a trade." In 1640, a court of tho proprietors was summoned, when it was proposed to raise a new, or fourth joint-stook, on the' 
following conditions 

l. That tho subscription should bo paid, in four .wars. 

rr. Tlut tho subscription should by u|un to all p mmih, foryiffiipri as well as English, till tli j 1st of .May IU10, and the inttalmuiil* paid quarterly. 

III. That, in owe of tb*f mb liipiyniunfc of tha lint ilm •n.*, on) p >r c ‘.it. p *r mouth shout l b.« icvloi m a ttu-j, till suoll payment should be made. 

IV. That no Enj'bshm.m shmilrl -mixerih.? les* tlian i00/., and no forflgn -r It;** thm l.oo-)/. 

V. That if any Enghshinm should buy any suaro aft^r tlio books wore closed, ho should piy 201., and a foreigner 40/., as a fine for his freedom to tho 
new Company. 

VI. Tliat to prevent incnjnenlennc und confusion, tlio old C.unpiuiy, or adventurers in tlio third joint stock, should have Miffioiont time allowed for bringing 
home tlwir property, and should send no more stock to India oil that account after tlie month of May 1610. * 


Charles I., in his necessity, compelled the East India Company to s v *ll to tlw crown the whole of the pepper in their warehouses, amounting 
to 007,522 lbs., at 2*. Id. per lb., payable by instalments. This pepper was actually sold for ready money at Is. 8d. per lb., and it was many years 
before the Company could got tbo account settled. 

On tbo loth of November 1610, the Company obtained ii grant of the town and port of Madras-patnam, whore they built Fort St. Goorgo. 
As an encouragement to tho English to settlo there, they uerouUowod to trade, five of the customs’ duty. Of the duty paid by other traders, 
one-half was to be allowed lo (he Company, anil the other half to the Indian King. On obtaining this grant, the factory removed from Armagon 
to Fort St. George, which has continued niuc-e then to to the chief settlement on the sea-coast, uml as Madras, tbo capital of the presidency of 
tbo same name. 

The Company finding their ship-yard at Deptford too limited for their naval construction, a copvhold ground was purchased at Blackball, 
which was at this time a marsh without n house. IIore another and larger ship-yard was established, and here they built a ship of 1,200 tons 
(the lioi/al James), and several others of the burden of 900, 800. and 700 tons each. In those two Bhip-yards were executed every division of 
work connected with the outfit of shipping, ITcru the Company built their own ships and boats, made thoir own masts, yards, sails, anchors, 
cables, and cordage, imported their own /lour, baked their own broad, killed mul salted their own provisions, imported staves from the Baltic, 
made their own casks, and imported from the continent suit put ro to make their own gunpowder. King Charles 1. hod taken the monopoly of 
saltpetre, but was unable to supply tbo Companv with the quantity they required. At this period, and in the then state of England, it would 
have boeu impossible for tho Company to procure sufficient ships. or fully to equip them by any other means. But there was also competition : 
for in 1G40 tlio Company were firut offered a ship upon freight, at 25/. per ton ; and which us tlioir own shipping cost them about 811. per ton, 
was chartered, uiul performed n voyage to and from India in tho space of eleven months, being tho shortest that had previously been known. 
This voyage proving advantageous to tlio owners of tho churtered ship, others followed their cxnmple, und tho Company’s trade for sometime was 
carried on partly bv their own and partly bv chartered ships. The Company afterwards finding that ship-building had so rapidly increased ill 
the Thames unci oilier English sea-ports, sold tlioir dockyards, and chartered ships. The second joint-stock, originally established in 1617, 
liuving beim from tim<* to time protracted till 1631. before it reimbursed tho original sum subscribed, it wuh transferred to tho third joint-stock, 
lit n valuation of 1 *2i per cent. The third joint-stock amounted to 120,700/.. ot which nearly ono-liulf was to be paid to the former joint-stock, 
us the valuation of their remain-* in India and in England. The remaining sum was too limited for the undertaking. Public affairs were now 
disturbed. The Company, attacked by enemies abroad, and without protection at homo, found their affairs nearly in a desperate condition, until 
1640, when they dually realised sufficient money to discharge thoir debts, nml they divided their capital in the following year, with a profit, in 
eleven j cars, of only thirty-five per cent. 

At a meeting of tin* proprietors of the ihird joint-stock, on thu 6th of October 1641. it was resolved, “that a necessity exibtB of something 
being done to support ami uphold the EaM India trade, as, if this jear is passed over, tho Iradn may puss off so as never lo be again revived. 

A ftiuwcript ion was then opened to undertake a s'uujU' royiufr and 67,500/. was subscribed. In this comparatively miserable state of the Company's 
affairs, it was agreed to pay the proprietors of the third joint-stoi k one per rout, of management at. home, mid six per cent, on the invoice cost of 
their goods, for service of factories, warehouses, and small shipping in Jmlin. 

The adventurers in thu fourth J<nu(--<fock consisted of such of the mem he is of tbo former stock us chose to transfer their interests 
into the fourth stock, on a valuation of twenty-five per cunt., mid of a few now NubsonlierH : but the total amount of subscriptions, including an 
addition in 164*1. was only about 105,000/. The nation being imohed in u civil war. the affairs and stock of the Company were reduced nearly 
to ruin. Mucknc], one of their commanders, carried Ins ship, the John, witli a cargo valued at 20,000/. into Bristol, und gave Ibis ship up to tbo 
King's use. Another ship was wreeked valued at 35.000/. The Company wih then compelled either to dissolve or borrow money upon tbeir 
bonds, availing themselves of their credit abroad. They succeeded so far as merely to hold together until 1646, when the debts, owing by the 
Company in England, amounted to 1They* effects consisted of, quick stock at Surat, 33.6001. ; quick stock at Bantam, 60^81 hi 
shipping and stores, 31,180/. ; and custn-Uh at Gombroon, oti mated at G.OOtj/. : forming a total of 180,511/. it was estimated that tho profits of 
tho quick stock would be sufficient to 1 1 j,-.charge tho debt, and leave a clear capital of 180,0007. in money, merchandise, and outstanding debts 
in England and Judin. 

lu 1640, tho Company represented a memorial to the Council of State, slating, “ that, under thoir charter they had carried on a trade to 
the East Indies, with groat advantages to tho public revenues, during tho past twouty-fivo years, had received from it above 500,0001.— 

“ that, in prosecuting this trade, they had experienced heavy losses from tho Portuguese, though by a truce, within the last fourteen years, 
that nation had accommodated matters with them ;—that licenses had been grauted in the late reign to Courteen’s Association, to carry on 
trade, und establish factories in tho countries withiu their limits, uinfthat their depredations on tho native tradors had exposed the Com* 
pany*g servant to imprisonment, and their property lo heavy losses ;—that this samo Association was now applying for permission to form a 
settlement onThc Island of Assada. near Madagascar, and w us preparing shipping, and engaging settlers for that purpose ;— that tho 
eonsequonce of such an establishment would he, that thoir ships would renew their depredations on tho shipping and trade of the native 
States in India, and again expos© tho Company’s property and servants to seizure and imprisonmentand that the ultimata effeot must 
bo to exclude tho English nation from trade in tlio East Indies they therefore prayed that tho Council of Stato would pass an Act for the 
support and encouragement of tin* East Iudia trade, as managed by the Company.” 

Courtoen’s Association took the name of Assada Merchants, and tho Council of State recommended tho parties to confer, and come to an 
agreement between themselves. After several meetings it was finally agreed that the Assada Merchants should not trade from port to 
port in India, but might proceed direct from Assada to any ports out ho coasts of Asia, Africa, or America, and rotnra direct to Assada; that 
they should be allowed a free tnnlo, without restriction, to the co-ist of Melinda, thu river of Sofula, Mosambiqae, and parts adjacent; that the 
trade to Guinea, for gold, and ivory, should in futuro he included with the East India trade. 

On thu 31st of January 1649—1650, l’arliament, on considering a petition from tho Company, resolved, “ that the trade to tho East 
Indies should bo carried ou by one Company and with one joint-stock, and tho management thereof to be under such regulations as tho 
Parliament should think fit.” 

Tbo United Joint iituck was in consequence formod, and towards which 157,0007. was subscribed; tbo residue of the fourth jOint-stock 
was purchased for 20, n U<)(. It was also proposed that no vessel should be sent to India after the 1st of March 1653. The Injuries which 
tbo English had experienced from the Butch in India for a series of years, wore then enumerated in a petition, and presented by the Com¬ 
pany on the 14th of November 1666, the High Court of Parliament stating, “ that in violation of the treaty of 1619, they had boon expelled 
by them from the Islaud of Pulo Boon, their ancient inheritance, and from the islands of Lantore, Molucca, Banda, end Amboy na, where 
•heir factors and servants had boon barbarously murdered; that the spice-trees in Pulo Boon had been cut down by the Dutch; anfi the 
Company’s houses and stores at Jaccutra burnt, und thoir treasure taken away j that Bantam had been blockaded by the Dutoh for six years 
together, whoreby tho English were deprived of the benefit of that trade; that the shipping and subjects of the Mogul had been protected 
by the Dutch against tho English; that tbo Butch hud committed piracies in tlie Bed Sea under the English flag, for vfhloh the Company 
had to pay 103,000 rials of eight; that a quantity of pepper had, in tlid year 1649, been taken by tho Dutch out of oho of the Company's 
ships at Indrapour ; and that, on the whole, they had, during tlie lust twenty years, sustained losses from the Dutoh to the amount 
of 2,000,0001. sterling ; that they hud repeatedly represented thnir grievances, but nover could obtain any reparation ; and therefore prayed 
that their oase might bo taken into consideration, that satisfaction should bo demanded from the ftfcatefl-General for the loss which'they 
had sustained, and particularly tliat Pulo Boon should bo rostorod to them.” 

This petition was referred by the Parliament to the Council of Statu. Tlie wa? with Holland commenoed soma after, and the Company 
remained without any redress until the treaty of Westminster, in 1654; by which it was stipulated 41 that the Btates-General shall take cate 
that justice bo done upon those who were partakers or accomplices in the massacre of the English at Amboy na t as thti Republic of Englfad is 
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fiMUtHa i^rm^ihatfyct, provided any of tl»m be liviitg; tod that four (Kmunlnipnepi dull be named on both aide*, to examine end dietinruu^i 
all m'ljMedUNl injuries either party complains of having npffered from the other." Commissioners wore named,, end met in London on the 
August im, to decide on theolaima of the respective Companies, for compensation. The English Company stated their dfcmigtis, as 
jfW>Y regular aooounts from mi to 1652, at 2,695,9921.1 5s. To counterbalance this statement, the Dutch brought forward'aeoQttttte, 
if tfcijy estimated their damages at 2,910,861^ 8s. 6<t. The Commissioners appear to have .overlooked these claims, and reported that 
‘ oblivion by bothparties of pest injuries and lossos ; that the island of Pule Boon should be reetored'to the English ; that the 

_. ^ u>uld pay to the English Company 85,0001. by two instalments; and further that the sum of 8,6151. should be paid to’tfoe 

hefts orezeoutors of the sufibrers^t Amboyna. These sums were paid by the Dutch Company. ^ 

Ftom the oommencement of the Company's^ establishment, complaints had often been made againff their exclusive trade to India. Crom¬ 
well, by way of experiment, declared the navigation and commerce to India open and free to all for three years. Milbum remarks,**- . 

“ AU ranks eagerly embarked In the trade. The ormsequenoe of thi%®@rmhNSon Isthus truly stated by an Intelligent author ’ When the Oast India trade sms 

laid 1 -"" heap, that they supplier mow parts of Eurotte. and e\en Amsterdam Itself therewith, than ever they did after, 

whereoy tney very nmoa papa w» jams miu» company's actions; and there mw ulno a great lowering of Englkh commodities in India.' in this year the Company 
mode up the actual state of their affairs, by which it appeared that their assets Amounted to 183,589/. 7*„ and their debt* to 29,271/. 19». 4d. # leaving a balance In their 
favour of IMfliLl*. Srf." 


In 1656, the Company, in a petition to the Government, stated, "that they had been at great expenses in purchasing privileges, and erect- 
ing factories in various parts of India ; that the time of the united stock being expired, and many Bhips having been sent by individuals under 
licenses, the interference of which had the effect of raising the price of India produce from forty to fifty per cent., and to lower the pgoe of 
English manufactures in an equal proportion, they prayed tliat the Protector would renew their charter, and that it might be confirmed by Act 
of Parliament." .This petition was submitted Jo the Council of State, And on the 3rd of November 1656, it was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Seleot Committee reported, on the 18th «»f December, " that they had carefully considered the petition of the East India Company, and 
that they might have the fullest information on this important subject, had directed notices to be fixed on the exchange, appointing a day for all 
penons concerned in the East India trade to attend them." Several merchants attended, and a full hearing was given to both parties. The 
committee reported to the Council of State, "that though it was their private opinion the trade ought to be conducted with an united joint- 
stock, yet thoy considered the commerce to India of so much importance, that they refused the whole cose to the Council of State for theirs 
decision." * 

The Council of State appointed the 28th of January 1657, for the Governor and commit too of tlio East India Company, and the principal 
merchant adventurers, to attend them ; when, after a full hearing of the claims of both parties, the council gave it as their advice tq the Pro¬ 
tector, "that the trade of East India bo managed by a united joint-stock, exclusive of ull others." On the 10th of February the Protector 
approved of this advice, and a committee was appointed to consider of the charter to be granted to the East India Company. 

An union was then effected between the Company and the merchant adventurers, and 786,0001. was subscribed to form a new joint-stock, 
and tho forts, previleges, and immunities in India and Persia were transferred to the new joint-stock on payment of 20,0001. Fort St George 
and the several factories on the Coromandel coast and in Bengal ; the factories at Surat, and Gombroon in Persia, with their dependencies ; 
and the factory at Bantam, with its dependencies of Jombee and Macnasar, were thou transferred by tho old to the new Company. 

Alter the death of Cromwell, the energy of the Government was relaxed ; and in 1660, notwithstanding tho Company’s privileges, inter¬ 
lopers ventured to trade. A case at this time occurred which produced the most serious differences. A ship, fitted out by a person named, 
Skinner, arrived in India in 1658. The Company, under their new charter, seized Skinner and his effects. Skinner complained to Charles II. 
who referred his case to the Privy Council, from whence it was carried to the House of Peer*. 


44 Tho Peers, on hearing the complaint directed tho Company to put in their answer. The Company urged their evohwh e pri\ ileges, und at tho same time demurred 
against the jurisdiction of trie Lords, as the ease Juid not ootne before them regularly bn an np]>ml from an Interior court The Lords overruled the plea, and In 1686 
appointed tile case to bo heard at their bar. Tho Compim obtained a post|M>ueim*iit till 18H7, when they ugnin demurred, mid complained to the Commons of tho 
illegality of the Lords’ proceedings. The Lords on this were inflamed, and i»isso<l a decree in fnwmr of Skinner, with '»00i)Z. damages. This exaspemteci the Commons, 
who passed some severo resolutions against the Lords, and sent Skinner to the Tower The Lords upon tills *oted the Company's petition to he false aud scandalous. 
The Commons, in return, resolved that whoever should execute the sentence of the Loid-», in favour of SklmwT, should be dmned a botmver of the rights and liberties 
of the commons of England, and iui infringer of the privilegj s of their house. These violent contentions obliged the King to prorogue the Parliament seven times. In 
1870 tile quarrel ■was again revived, when the King called bathhouses to Whitehall, and prevailed upon them to tnuse all the offensive votes from their journal*.”— 
Milbum. * 


Thus ended a cane which occasioned marfy discussions in respect to tho jurisdictions of the houses of Pnrliamont. In the early period of the 
Company’s trade, the ships visited the northern parts of India, where they disposed of part of their cargoes, and with the prooeeds purchased 
piece goods for tho supply of the ports to the southward : here they disposed of the remainder of their Bntisli.goodH, and such of the piece goods 
as were suitable for those markets, and invested the produce in pepper, spices, aud other articles foi their return cargoes. The state of Asiatic 
politics, from the Indian princes being mostly engaged in warfare, ami the opposition which tho Company experienced from their inveterate 
enemies, the Portuguese and Dutch, obliged thorn to be continually shifting tlicir factories. Tho Company therefore resolved to confine them¬ 
selves to the direct trade out and home. Tho trade from port topoit in India, termed the country trade, was left to the Company's servants in 
India, and to persons licensed to reside there uh free merchants. 

The national ships at this period, were generally of small dimension*, and few were able to fight off I he pirates of Algiers, called “Turkish 
rovers.” . To encourage tho building of ships of above 550 tons, and n ith thrrr decls, the Company offered to give them employment in their 
service in preferencedo all others, at 20 m. per ton more than the ordinary rates of frujght. Tho first ship of this description tendered to the 
Company, was the Loyal itfm hant, built by Captain Mdlelf in 1(160.* 

In tne years 1658, 1059, and 1660, tho total value of the Company's exports was 251,583/., and consisted of bullion, 227,820/., and 

g oods 23,763/. In 1661, the Company obtained from Charles II. a new charter, dated the 3rd of Apnl 1661; tho preamble of which states, that 
avers disorders and incoveniences had*been committed by tho King's subjects and by foreigners, to the great prejudice of the Company, and 
interruption of their trade ; whereupon the Company had besought the King to confirm their charters, granted them by Queen Elizabeth 
and King James. The King accordingly grants, ratifies, and confirms unto tho Govern os and Company, that they shall bo a body corporate andr* 
politic by their former name, with perpetual succession for over. And ^e charter then proceeds, like that from King James, to the nomination 
of the first Governor, Doputy-Governor, and twenty-four committee-men, with instructions for their annual election ; and grunts to the Company 
tho following powers in addition "to those given them by their last charter, viz : 

That the Commissioners of customs snail permit no entry of India goods, but such as shall be allowed by the Governor anodompany, under 
their seal, or under the hand of the Company's officers, to be by them appointed to sit at the eustomdiouse for that purpose. That every member 
shall hare a vote in the general court, at all olecl ions and bye-laws, for encli 500/. stock which he shall possess; and that persons may unite smaller 
sums to make up that amount, and vote jointly for the same. Thnt all plantations, forts, Ac , where tho Company's factories arc, or shall be estab¬ 
lished, shall be under their own command and control, with 1 ho appointment of Governors and officers to govern tho samo, and that such 
Governor and his Council may exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in the said factories , t fc., according to the laws of England ; and if the 0 fence 
shall he committecl in a place where it coimot he tried , the offender mag he sent to such other plantation or fort where there i*a Govt rnor. in. Council 
to try Mm, that justice may be done . That the Company mag export warlike stores, make peace and war with princes and piople tu the limits of 
their trade (not being Christians), and recompense fhunselves for wrongs and damages snstainnl at their settlements. 

That they may fortify St, Helena and any other places within any limits of their trade, and supply their forts and settlement* with clothing, 
victuals, ammunition, ana implements, free from custom or duty, and transport thither such men as shall be willing to go ; may govern them 
in a legal and reasonable manner, and inflict punishments for misdemeanours, or impose fines for breooli of order*. That they may seise ull 
Englishmen and other persons in the East Indies sailing in any Indian or English vessel, or inhabiting those pari* without the Company* license, 
or that riudl disobey their orders, and send them home to Englanrl. That tho King's subjects, employed by the Company in the limits aforesaid, 
shall suffer such punishment for offences there committed as tho Company's President and Council shall think fit. unit the quality of the offences 
regufrot; and in case of appeal, tho offender shall bo sent home for punishment. And for tho better discovery nf offenders, all persona may be 
examine# upon oath before the Company's President and Council touching the same. Tho Company are restricted from trading in tho 
dominions of any Christian prince or State, in amity with tho crown of England, who shall overtly declare it to be against his will or good liking, a 
With proviso, that if the continuance of this charter shall not bo profitable to the crown and the realm, the King may resume it on thfre years' 
notice. By the 11th article of the treaty of marriage of King Charles II. with the Infanta of Portugal, the crown of Portugal ceded and granted 
to tne crown of England the island and harbour of Bombay, in full sovereignty, which was taken possession of and retained by the crown till 1668, 
when* fn qonsequenee of the expenses of maintaining greatly exceeding its revenues, Charles granted it to the Company in perpetuity. The island 
of Boot}* othtfexds# Phi6 Boon, was, by the arbitrators in 1654, docreod to be restoredio the English; but the Dutch not fulfilling the obligation, 
tltf* island WM forcibly taken by the East Indinf Company, who held it only a short time before the Dutch, in 1664, again seized it; by thqtro&ty 

of Bte&in l#7, it was ceded to the Dutch. 1 

• f ♦ * 


it a royal inspection, and Charles II. was ho pleased with her construction that, as an encouragoment for building *liln 


Or with two daoksaawk-half, and a forecastle, with a space of fire feet between each deck, ni 
wmw one-tenth part of all tho customs that were'payable on their export and import lading. 


of a similar desorip- 

-v--— ^»rcn years to come, whoever Hiiotiio uuiiu snips with three decks, 

of fire feet between wch deck, and mountofal leusfc with thirty cannon, should for tho first two voyages 


:-rr passed (U Charles XL, chap. 2.), by whlcfiit was rondlttonod, that for seven years to romeTwhocwer shotiid build shl] 
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In 1664. as the seven years for which the Company were associated expired, public notide wee given that ffedh ofthC 
as were inolined might withdraw tlieir shares. No one considered it profyahle *>r necessary to do so, althoufih theprioe 
had been reduced so low a# seventy per cent. A statement was in consequence mode of the Company's draft, hr which it appease f«— 

in India, quick and dead stock, 435,713/.; in England, cosh and bullion in their treasury, 37,663/.; saltpetre and _ 

cash advanced on account of exports, 9,227/.; drags of various kinds, and pepper, 47072.; lease of house in Leadenhalhstreetiat^, 

3,1122. • debts owing thorn for goods sold, 127,0352.; sundiy other debts owing to them 21,3162.; being a total of 660,8412,; frbm ,4_™ 

deducting sundry debts which tho Comwmy owed, 165,8071, left a balance of 495,7342. in their favour* by which it‘ appeared that the stjbftk 
was worwi 130 per cent., and it was agrtfed to open books for a new subscription at that rat©. - > V 

In 1666, the great tiro in London destroyed the East India Company's saltpetre warehouses, and thoir pepper in the vault* under the 
Ji Exchange; thoir other warehouses escaped the conflagration. 

In the year 1670, Sir Josiah Child, who was an East Indian Director, published his “ Discourses on Trade/ 1 In that work he msintaftlS 
with rospect to the Indian trade, that,— 

T. It employs from twenty-five to thirty of the most warlike merchant ships of tho kingdom, with sixty to 100 mariners In eaoh. 

II. It supplies the kingdom constantly and fully with that nooessary artiole, saltpotre. 

III. It supplies the kingdom for its consnmption, with popper, indigo, calicoes, and several useful drugs, to the value of from 150,0002. 
to 180,000/. per annum. 

17. It also supplies materials for carrying on our trade to Turkey, viz., pepper, cowries, calicoes, and painted ftuffi ; as also for cry 
trades to France, Spain, Italy, and Guinea, to the amount of near 300,0002. por annum, most of which trades we could not carry on with .any 
considerable advantage but for those supplies. And those goods exported do produce in foreign parts, to be returned to England, six times 
the treasure in specie which the Company export to Lidia. He theroforo conplndcs:— # 

“ That although the East India Coriipany's imports greatly exceed its exports of our manufactures, yet for the above reasons it is clearly 
a gainful trade to the nation.” Ho subjoins also, “ 1st. -That if wo had not this trade ourselves, the single artiolo of saltpetre, so absolutely 
necessary for making gunpowder, would cost n vast annual sum to purchase it from tho Dutch. 2nd.—The loss of so many stout ships ana 
mariners would be a great detriment to tho nation. 3hl. -Worn we forced to buy all our pepper, calicoes, Ac., from the Dutch, they Would 
make us pay as dear for them as wo do for their nutmegs, mace, cloves, and cinnamon; and if wo did not use calicoes, we should fall into the 
use of foreign linens.” 


About this period muslins were first introduced into Ragland, instead of cambrics, lawns, and other linens from Flanders and Germany, 
for which immenso sums were annually paid, and we find tho Levant Company, complaining against the East India Company M for the great 
quantities of raw silk which they imported, and which had formerly been brought solely from Turkey.” 

* In 1672, the English East India Company obtained a grant of tho roraaining moiety of the customs at Madras, on paying tho Nabob the 
annual sum of 1,200 pagodas. In 1674, the East India Company having erected fortifications and plantations at St. Helena, previous to its 
capture by tho Dutch, and it being retaken by tho King's ships and forces, tho King, by grant dated Docember 16, 1674, “ ro-granted and 
confirmed the same to the said Governor and Company pi perpetuity, to be held in socago tenure, as of tho manor of East Greenwich, with the 
samo powers and privileges for the safety and protection thereof, and for the government of the inhabitants, ami with the like declarations in 
favour of tho Company and the inhabitants, os were contained in the grant of Bombay ; and, with this farther privilege, that the Company 
were permitted to .export to the said Island nl! kinds of clothing, provisions, or victuals, ammunition, ordnahee, and implements, without 
payment of onstom, subsidy, or other duty, and also to transport, thithor such numbers of men, willing to go, as the Company should think fit. 

Complaints were about this time very general agaiust the East Tndia Company aslcssenors of tho consumption of English manufactures 
whereby it was observed that tho annual exportation of bullion to India, which formerly did not often exceed 40,0007, was greatly inoreosed; 
These complaints continued to increaso until Parliament enactod a total ami absolute prohibition of the wear of,all Indian cotton fabrics in 
England, muslins only rrerjM. An unsuccessful attempt was made to open a trade at this time with Formosa, a vessel was also sent to 
Japan, but it is asserted that from tho King of England having married a piineess of Portugal, permission was refused to trade; the ship then 
proceeded to Macao, bnt, from the opposition of tho Portuguese tho cargo was with difficulty sold. The Company presented to Parliament tho 
following account of all bullion, gold, ami silver* shipped to India from the years 1867—8 to IG74, inclusive. 
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In lieu whereof, and of several sorts of manufactures sent out by tjio Company, it was stated there had been paid unto His Majesty for 
customs the sum of about 3fi, OOO/. per annum. "And for increasing the nn\igation and strength of this kingdom, there hath been butit 
within that time, and are now iu building, twenty-four sail of ships, from 35<> to 600 tons’ burden ; and they have paid for freight and wages 
yearly to the amount of 100,00uz, per annum. And have furnished JIih Majesty's kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland*with all sorts of 
JSiwt India commodities (excepting cinnamon, cloves, 1 nuts, nml mnee), which, liad they not done, would have cost the kingdom far greater rates to 
have been supplied from oilier nations. And besides winch, there are exported blast India goods to other countries, by moderate estimate, double 
the value of what they hft\e exported in bullion, which is f a very great increase to the stock of this kingdom, and the proceed or a greater part thereof 
is from (imo to timu returned in gold and silver. And as for the pm-missions granted to others to send on their ships, tho Company not finding 
it convenient for themselves to trade in diamonds, bezoar stones, ambergris, musk, pearls, mid oilier fine goods, they have given leave to others to 
trade therein, paying only a small acknowledgment to 1 lie Company for freight, to the eml that trade might nut only he preserved, but increased 
to the kingdom's advantage ; by which also this kingdom is nol only furnished with ihoso" commodities, but there is also sent out from hence of 
those fine goods to a very great value unto other countries, for increasing the stock of this kingdom.” 

In 1676, from tho prosperous state of the Companv’s affairs, it was agreed instead of making a dividend, to add the profit to their capital, and 
every §haro of 6U/. was doubled, or made 1007. Their capital was cKtinmflW at 730,7827. IDs. Sir Josiali Child, in reply to a work written against 
tho Company, Btatc*, “ that the Company now employed tannd from India thirty to thirty-five ships, from 300 to 000 tons’ burden, twenty-eight 
of which hod tts built within the lust hoven years ; that their export* in 1074—5 consisted or bullion 320,0007., and in woollftns and other goods 
about 100,000/^^ho returns from thnt adventure were calicoes, pepper, saltpetre, indigo, raw and wrought silks, drugs, Ao., which, on sue in 
England, produced 860,000'., from which deduct mg GO.OuO/., for tho maintenance of factors, forts, garrisons, Ac., they added annually t.o the 
stock of tho kingdom 370,000. There were ulso exported in the private trade of tlieir officers and servants:— 


£ £' 

British manufacture's un*l other goeil*, from ..... 40 ,eon to 60,000 

Bullion. 80,0(10 to 100,000 


the returns for which were made in diamonds, peurK musk, ambergris. Ac., to Iho amount of from 250,0007. to 300,000/. The amount of India 
commodities consumed in England was estimated at, raw and wrought silks, 30,0067. ; pepper. 180,000 lbs. at. M, 60002. ; indigo and drugs, 15,000b; 
saltpetre, 30,0007.; and calicoes, 160.0007. Their slock, which in 1665. was at 70 per cent., was now al 245. Tho shins sent to India in 1676 wete 
thirteen, seven of which to Bantam, three to Surat, and three lo ;ln* const and bay, thoir chartered tonnage amounted to 6,015 tons. The King granted, 
a new- charter (being tho fourth), dated October f>, 1677, by which he confirmed for evor all rights, liberties, and franchises granted by thei^ former 
charters, notwithstanding any misuser, non user, or abuser and gave them the benefit of all damages they should recover froul their servant# or 
ship-owners, for breach of covenant, and a general pardon to the Company and their servants of all debts and demands (except custom! ■ftdAttb* 
sidtes which acoruod since September 1676), directing that all prosecutions depending in respect thereof should be surceased and withdrawn* The. 
Governor and Company were also authorised to coin money ul Bombay, and in all other places mentioned in any of the King’s charters, SO that 63ty 
of such coins were not called by the name of any coin current in the King's dominions, except, in the East Indies. Permission was obtained hT 1678 
to establish a fnctory nt Tonquin ; but froui tho exactions of the Mandarin* it was abandoned. Of tho nine ships that were Sent to Ind|a thif yean* 
three were to Bantam, three to the coast and bay, and three to .Surat ; tonnage of all, 4,835 tons. v ^ 

In lti79, ton ships were sent to India, three were to Bantam, four ( o ibo coast, and bay, aqd three to Surat ; tonnage 5,400 too*. British 
factory was established at. Amoy, in China, about this time, fn 1 (180, of the ten ships sent to India this year,/five were aestinod td» tfadfOe* three 
to Surat, and tWo to Bantam ; their chartered lomuig'o whs 4,075 loin, and l lie bullion and merchandise exported on them were 34421^2. From 
this period tho exports by llis East India C'oiuiiany will be found regularly stated in the tables of trade and navigation ^hercafter.' Xn 1681* the 
silk-weavers of London petitioned unsuccessfully tlm Commons against the wear of East India silks, Bengal* &£ li^M Slated by one 6f 

the members of the House, “ that we consumed 3 f 10,0002. yearly in those East India manufactured goods, including prihted ea&foei for cloths, bed- 
lumgings, Ac.” . The Turkey Company complained also to the council, of the Company's interference in the article of raw silk, ifettd lessen- , 

mg the demand for woollens in tho several trades. Tho Turkey Company wore beard in support of their complaint before thafiords of toe Privy 
Council, to which the East India Company made wliatyyos considered a satisfactory defence. A privata’glHp, commanded t^flittds, being now i 
about to proceed to sea with a cargo.valued at 50,0002.. the King, ut the request of the Company, laid an embaft upfti her;'t&dvaftora long tjriol 
a decision was made in favour of the Company, and the ship and cargo sold off, to the great loss of the proprietor©. IfiWlb^ft^boVevOr, eon- 
tinued to 4 trade to India, several eminent lawyers freely declared that the King could not legally oosfrtftt instil by an§ chaHw whatever' 
granted to the Company, unless tfmr exclusive powers had the sanction of an Act of Parliament, * L . 
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In August 1682» the English were expelled from Bantam, in consequent* of a dispute between the eld King and his son. tTke English took 

t w e l Ali* Alesk a* J ik m. TV«iA^ ualklk flhk'elAM ««ul ekni ftkniti fnuAau 4 -a kf a #i iams mvIia^Imw IUm. Hm 

factors 


i Charter, 


tiefe factors, Ac., to seine all ships and good* brought fVom, or carried toanyptoOe vftthin 

_ _ . w Mf to the Company one-half of the forfeiture land r^serting the other to the crown. Theehar- 

AtheGotenior and Company should hare the government of all forts, factories, and plantations, already or thereafter to be 
y r the <Sbtnp*ny within the Umitsnfdjwaid, wjth the power of making and deohiriug peace andW with the heathen nations, and the 
appointineniof H^vemors, A&, whioh Governors, Ae., might muster forces and execute martial law in India, the King, nevertheless. reserving the 
sovereign right over the said forts, Ac., and power of making peace and war, when he should think fit to ihterpqSe his royal anthontjf Also the 
power erect courts of judicature in any or their settlements, and to appoint judgos thereof, who should determine, According to equity and aged 
oonscisra, and tbelaws and caatomt of merchants. And, lastly, that the Company should enjoy all privileges in the city of Condon, in as huge a 
manner oe could bf epjoyed by any Company of merchants erected by charter. A mutiny broke out this time among the military at Bombay. 
Captain K$gw;n, who commanded the garrison, seized the members of Government on the 27th of December 1669, annulled the Company's 
authority by proclamation, and declared the island under the King’s protection ; and it was not till November 1684,' that the «k»H* of Bombay 
w%s brought again under the Company's authority. The inhabitants of St. Helena having refused to pay taxes, • or acknowledge the Company's 
authority, the powers were put in exeoution by which they wore invested by the new charter, Some prisoners were tried ana executed, and the 

Hnla^Wda A# ilia naWiA. ann.a1ir.iv Pa .li.mnnf flin lntfa. vnl-A/i flla ( 'nmnAr.. 1 . nWAAaail inn. ■■ ...rl J __1 . 1_*. . m.i _ t 


„ arbitrary and illegal: in other respects the affairs of 
to 500 per oent. Tho profits in the nine years, from 1676 to 


relatives of the parties appealing to Parliament, the latter voted the Company's 
the Company were in a flourishing state, and their stock increased in value from 
1685, are stated as amounting to 068,6391. 

In 1686, the'interlopers in India declared themselves the “ truo Kast India Company," and incited tho Mogul's people to moke war on th® 
Company in Bengal; a ship of war was, in consequence, despatched to Indio, with tho King’s proclamation, “ enjoining all hissubjeots in India to 
repair to the Company’s forts and factories, and to submit to their jurisdiction, with orders to seize all interlopersand for enlarging and 
corroborating the Company’s authorities, the King granted them a new charter, being the sixth, dated April 12, 1686, whereby he ratified all the 
preceding charters for over in their fullest extent, notwithstanding any nonuser, misusor or abuser. And further granted to the Company, and their 
respective presidents, agents, chiefs, and oouncils in Indio, or to any three of them (whereof such president, agent, or chief, to be one) power to 
administer to all persons employed by the Company, the oath taken by the froemen of the Company, and such other lawful oaths as the Court 
of Directors should prescribe. And also a power to exercise martial law at »$t. Ilelena, and tho Company's fort at Priaman on the west coast of 
Sumatra, as well as in all their other limits. And the King having been given to understand, that many of tho native princes and Governors of 
India, Ac., taking advantage of the divisions, distractions, or rebellions amongst- tho English, occasioned by the late licentious trading of interlopers 
had violated many of the Company's privileges, surprised their servants, ships, and goods, besieged their*factories, invaded their liberties, ana by 
many other ways, without just cause, abused their chiefs and fuctors, to tho dishonour of the English nation, for all which the Cbmpany intended 
to demand satisfaction in a peaceable way; ami if not obtained that way, to use force of arms, wherein they would have occasion to use their ship® 
in a warlike manner; wherefore tho King granted full powers to the Company to appoint admirals, captuins, Ac., from time to time, who might 
raise and muster seamen and soldiers on board their ships, as should bo directed by the Company, or by their Captain-general in India, to whom 
authority was granted for seizing all English interlopers, and compelling them to submit, amt for taking their ships and goods. Also t-o mok e 
war on such Indian, princes as might hurt tho Company ; with power in time of open hostility, with any Indian nation, to oxercise on the other 
side of the Cape of Good Hope, martial law, as well on board their shipB ns on land ; reserving, however, liberty to the King at pleasure to revoke 
this grant of martial law in their ships. 

“ Thc> Company might also coin in their forts any species of money usually coined by the princes of those countries, so that it should be 
agreeable to tho standards of those princes in weight and fineness, and so that they did not coin any European money; and it was declared that 
all such money so to bo coined, should bo current in any city, town, port, or place within tho limits of tho Company's charter, but not elsewhere." 
This was the last Eust Indian measure of tho Stuart dynasty. 


In the year 1690, a report of the Company’s affairs was published, from which it appears that, during the previous seven years they had built 
sixteen largo ships, from 900 to 1,300 tons’ burden ; that in lieu of Bantam, of which they had been unjustly deprived by the Dutoh, they M 
erected ana garrisoned throe forts for the protection of I he popper trade ; that they bad at sea, in India, and on the voyage home, eleven ships 
and four permission shifts, whose cargoes amounted in vaLuo to 360,000/.; that they had then outward-bound, for coast and bay, thirteen ships 
valued tit 570,000/.; seven for China and tho SontlTSeas, 100,000/.; and that they possessed goods unsold to the value of 700,000/.; that they 
had also restored to order the revolted settlements of Bombay and 8I-. Helena, had brought tho war with the Mogul to n successful termination, 
and obtained a confindhtion of their former privileges. The interlopers, mid the friends of those put to death at tft. Helena, joined at this time, 
undmanaged by thoir representations to bring the Company into groat, discredit; printed papers were distributed, exposing their crimes and 
miscarriages, and proposing the dissolving of tho existing, und erecting a now Company. Tho House of Commons appointed a committee to 
inquire into all matters connected with the East India f rnao, before whicWhe evidence of the different parties was heard. The committee resolved 
on the 16th of January 1690, “ that it. is the opinion of this committee. Mint, the best way to manago the iCaqj^ India trade is to have it in a new 
Company, and a new joint-stock, and this to be established by Act of Parliament; but the present Company to continue the trade, exclusive of all 
others, either interlopers, or permission ships, till it be eslablised." King William replied, “ that it being a matter of very great importance, it 
required some time to consider tbeir address;” and ho referred it ton Committee of the Privy ^Council which decided that tho capital stock of a 
new Company should be made up 1,500,000/. at least, and not to exceed *2,000,000/., of whioh the then .Company's stock of 740,0001. was to con¬ 
stitute a part, and that thoy and the new subscribers should be incorporated for twenty-ono years. The existing Company objected, on the ground, ' 
that, their quick stock and revenue wore really worth more than 1,500,000/., and that the current prico of their stock at market was 150 per cent.; 
that all thoir forts, towus, and territories were their own for ever by tbeir charters,**and had cost them, first and Inst, upwards of 1,000,0007. 
The King then informed tho Commons that, upon consultation, he found lie could not dissolve the Com tinny without giving them three years’ 
notice, during which time they could not Iw hindered from trading, nor could a new Company trade till the three years wero expired: he there¬ 
fore recommended to them to prepare a bill for settling tho business. Prom the diversities of opinion in tho House, nothing was determined upon - 
except aiv address to the King, to dissolve the Company at *1110 end of three years. 


/The Company, in 1694, not having paid a duty of five per cent, imposed on their capital slock, by un Act of the 4th and 5tli of William and 
Mary, chap. 15, a doubt arose, whether their charter had not become void, in law, under a proviso contained in the Act. To murenb disorders 
und inconveniences, th# King granted to the Company a new charter, restoring their former privileges, subject to ^proviso, " tWif tlipy should 
not except of, and in all things conform to, such orders and constitutions as tho King, with the advice of his Privy ^Council, should express and 
diroot bv any instrument under the great seal, the King should be at liberty to resume tho charter.” By separate patents \mrler’ the great seal, 
dated November 11, 1693 and 28thof September 1694, the King prescribed rules und orders for tho Company*8 observance, by which it was pro-* 
▼ided that,-^- 


All subscribers were to bo members of the Company, That 744,0007. shall bo added to tho present capital stock of the Company by a fresh 
subscription. -That none shall subscribe above 10,0007. That, in general courts, 1,0007. stock to give one vote, and none to have above ten votes. 
41 That such os shall become proprietors by purchase, shall pay 57. for thoir freedom; who (os also the new subscribers) shall toko the oaths 
appointed by law, and also the freeman’s oath. The Governor, or in his absence, tho Deputy-Governor, to have a easting vote in all courts; 
each of them to have 4,0007. stock iu their own right; and each director and committee-man to have 1,0007. No permission shall bo granted foi 
ships to IndtA on a -private account, under the penalty of forfeiting tho charters. No private contract shall he made for the sale of goods, 
saltpetre for the Kings’ nse only excepted ; but all to be openly and publicly sold, and no one lot (jewels excepted) to exceed 5007. valuer The 
Company shall annually export goods to India, of the growth and product of England, to tho value of at. least, 100,000/. The (’ompanj* shall 
annually supply the crown with 500 tons of saltpetre, at 387, 10*. per ton in time of peace, and 457. in time of war. All dividends of tho 
Company's profits shall for the future bo made in money only. A book shall be kept by the Company,' wherein tho value of their stock shall bo 
entered, and attested upon oath, and lay open to the view of all persons concerned; and the like ns to mortgages, alienations, transfers, and assign¬ 
ments. Tho joinUstook of the Company snail continue for a term of twonty-ono years, and for tho apaoe of one year before its expiration, books 
shall for flow subscriptions, to-a new joint-stock. The Company may license their own commanders and mariners (but none 

other) tO,trade on their own private Account, in such commodities und to such value as a general court shall direct. To the intent that the 
Company's annual exports of English goods to India, to tho value of 100,000/. may bo proved, a true account thereof in writing, signed by the 
Governor or Deputy^ shall be annually laid before tho King and council, attested on the oaths of the proper officers; and no part of suoh goods "hall 
be tte-Undfed, or mrried anywhere out of of* the Company s limits, Neithor the Governor, Deputy, nor committee, shall lend out the Company’s 
money, without the authority of a general court. If this and the two last charters shall not appear to be profitable to the crown and r eq hn , 
then, after ^hree yewri# warning, all the said three charters shall be determined and V#d, and the said Governor and Company shall no longer 
continuea l bOrt»orau(m. And that the Company shall,|by a writing under their oommon seal, declare their acceptance of, and submission to, the 
said two Charters; or, in their default, no longer act, as a corporation,” 

In 1695,' i\m -Farliambnt of Seofttad passed on Act, on the 26th of Jrfhe, empowering ihe King (os King of Scotland) to constitute a Scottish 
COmpftny, “wilhpowOrs to tsade to Africa and the East Indies, tad not only to trade to the countries within the East India Company’s limits, 
b ut to Anteri^fSWd tho West Indies." This tot was repealed, in consequence of representationalrom the East India Company and others. 
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In 1697, tho silk-weaver, of London beoarne oukageou., on the grh.ilks, oalicoe*, <md oth«,;fcSian nUnufiwtunw, fttaportfd by th» 
Kftst India Company, Were worn brail sorts jf persons. They .even attem»&d to seise the treasure atlhe Eqtt.Ihdi* Houa , 0$mm? yahi 
belonging to the Gotopany.,wwe taken by th 9 French prfaateeH fluting which was Utfinjiated ^ 

In 1698, the Blivet lAerebants applied to Earlitwnentf or an A ©t aootlier .fjpfeolJ 

(o advance 700,000/. at 4 per cent, interest, for the.public Service, pretodttjbtir charter shouldb^coftllrbfc^^ 
mere]iontJ than offered to raise 2,000,000^ ‘ at rignt per cent* interest* provided t|iey t bight have the e$Wv«ftttde t»**i 
This lost offer wa# considered the most advantogoous to the publie, and # ^1 was conseawenOjr prepared and utyttdttCl, ^arair 

which they were incorporated by the name of English Company to the HMfcltfdiefl, the old, o* London eomj*ny,:to 

20th of fiWftemher 1701. 

Two Twist India Com 

arcle, as the old Company were in possefcaion of the forts and of the privileges-granted in'India by the jtfogids, ^ Thf Stttf^sk GwJ?P!^ 
made offers to the London Company to phite their stock and trade: offers were rejected. Onthe *Iyth bfjauuary or 

London Company, obtained an Act of Parliament, oontinuhig'tfieii* a ooxpopitign ; and on the 8th of March; the Kiri# recommended jktwjfimtf 
the two Companies, os it wasliisopinion “that'it would be most for the inWfest ofJndian trade. „ ,^ 

The Company's stock fluctuated daring this period from 300 to 37,percent. From the extensive wear m England of ' 
stuffs, and calicoes at this Hme, itwaatfjfiought proper, id consequence of the complaints, to remedy what was, tdphea B0 “ On evil’* A,P£r- 
liaraentnry fallacy was in consequence committed under a statute, enacting “ that from Michaelmas, 1701, all wrought silks, Bengal*, and Stuff's * 
mixed with silk or herbft.of the manufacture of Persia, China, or the East Indies ; and also all calicoes, printed, pamtCd, dyed, .or stained there, 
should be locked up in warehouses appointed by the Commissioners of the customs, till re-exported; so a^noiie of the said goods sbbnldbeWJWTi 
or used, in either apparel or, furniture in England, on forfeiture thereof, and also of 2001. penalty on *th& person having, go*, rtdHng any of 

During the same year, the now, or English Company, established a factory at Bomoo, and a ship was hlso despatched by the Company to Iftflpit' 
In consequence'of King William’s recommendation a court of proprietors of the London Company was called on the ,23rd of December 1700, 
at which.it was resolved, “that this Company, ns they have always been, so arc they still, ready to emtyaee every opportunity by 1 which they may 
manifest their duty to Hip Majesty, and zeal* for the public good, and that they are cfosirous to contribute tbeir utmost endeavours for the preserva¬ 
tion of the East India trade to this kingdom, find aro willing to agree with the now Company upon reasonable tprms/* - 

The court were informed that, "His Majesty was glad to And that the London Company wero disposed to’ ’unite with the English Compapyon 
reasonable terms, and (hat, ho would willingly know from themselves what those terms were." A general court, resolved; “that, what terms may 
l>e judged reasonable, they do humbly •conceive must arise from a treaty, and that they Imvo appointed seven persons of this .Company to treat With 
the like number of t-lie Engl i si 1 (Company, in order to nn union.” In January 1702, the general terms of union were agrend on .by both Companies, 
and oppfovediy their respective general courts on ,llp (,f April 1702. A tripartite indenture between the Queen olid the East India 
Companies, dated the 22nd of July 1702, was passed under the great seal. This Indenture was called the *“ Charter of Union." tndef it the 
London Company was to purchase ns much of the stock of the English Company, at par, as would vest in eaoh an equal proportion of the 
2,000,000/., for the advance of which to government the charter li#d been originally granted to the English Company, _ the interests of the 
London and English Companies and private traders were then stated as follows:— 

£ £ 

, Tlie London Company's subscription *. 315,000 

ThS English „ .. ... 1,002,000 

Separate traders’ „ „ ... . 23,00Q 

---2,000,000 

By this agreement the interests of tlio two Companies wero flxed as follows :— ' 

£ ~ £ a 

Purchase of st<*-k by the London Company, 073,000, in addition to their former stock, making their 

allure together. k 

English Ctniimiiv's proportion ... l»88,500 - - 

ttcjjimte trader./ projiurtion .:. 20,000 ‘ 

: , Total. -2,000,000 

The Company's stock ucqiiirod two designations before this period ; that is to say, the flxed capital in forts, factories, buildings, Ac., which was 
termed Dead Stock , and money, ships, and. merchandise, which was called Quick Stock, The det\d stqqk of the Loritfon Company, was now valued 
at 330,0001., that of the English Company at 70,0001. ; the latter were bound to pay 130,0001. to the former, in order to make up the half of the 
whole dead stock, valued at 400,0001., as total dead stock on joint, account. * *' 

< It was agreed that the London Company should retain llioir dead stock in Euglund ; that it is to* say, their office#, warehouses, &%, for seven 11 
years: ufter which they were to belong to the United Company. Each Company Lor Lhesewven years to hold distnmt courts, to raise money* 
either for their respective shures of the United trade, or for separate transactions. All debts contracted for the joint triuTe wpre to be paid out of 
the ijnited Company's stock.» Each Company wero required to bring to England their separate properties, and to realise und moke dividends' 
thoif respective sUick-holdors: after which, ships, bullion, or goods cog}d only lie sent to India on joint account. . 

TWentyrfour managers, twelv^by each Company, wore to form a council .to curry ou the trade according to such.’rules as might be agreed 
Upon* by gerioral-courts of both Companies, authorised to make bye-laws for the joint trade. “Each Company were lb furnish an equal: part of 
the stock of the United trodo, -**' 1 *'■ —~“ 4 :»» * 1 — ,.*■ «k«<h —— 

to be annually delivered to 

dise they were obliged to d..., . , *- - „ . - 

settled at 15 per gent.; but no transaction on the joint-trade was to be adopted without the concurrence of both Companies, the. general court# of 
which, and tbo Cout of Managers were to have the sole governup^t of all their forts, factories, &c. f in India, and to appoint Governors and officer#, 
with powers tp build forts, Ac., and to raise, train, and muster a military force for the defonce of the Bame, aud^with authority.to coin foreign 
- money in India .—Mill urn. * $ 

The Loudqp Company agreed to convey, in virtue of the Queen's license, the Islands t>f Bombay and St. Helena 4o tho English Company, and 
, resign their charters to the Queen in two montlis after tho expiration of the Skid seven years ; after which tho charter of the English Company 
(granted in 1093) was to constitute the charter of tho joint East India Companies, under the name of “ The United Company of Merchant* of En¬ 
gland trading to tho East Indies," to bo conducted by Directors, according to tbo lUlh ol William III. 

The next Apt was the Quinque-PurLro Indenture of conveyance of the dead stork of the two Companies. Thirf was an indenture of conveyance 
mode between lino London Company on the one part ; tlto English Company on the second part,; Sir Jeremy Sa 1 n br 6ol». Mistee of'the London 
Column; s freehold warehouses in Great St. Helen's, Lyndon, on the third part; Sir Thomas Dnvall, and others, trustees efHVe Londpn Company's 
leasehold warehouses in Great St, Helen's, on the fourth part ; und Sir James Bateman and others, trustees for the English Conpany, on the 
fifth part. By Lhi# deed the London Company ugreed to transfer the charters by which they held the Islands dt Bombay SUi4 SL HelenAj to the 
English Company, in consideration of 2tH),000credit in tho United trade, and the sum of *130,000/., paid to them jn money, atfd alsd ^heir -right# 
to all their Severn] torts and factories, within the limits of their charter, in tho East Indies, of which the following was the statement ma^e* 

1. The factories depending on tho Presidency of Bombay, Kurut, Broach. Ahmedabad, and Agra. 2.‘Onthe Malabar coast, theforis arid 
factories of Carwar, Tellioherry^ Anjenjo, and Calicut. 3. In J’ersia, the factories of Gombroon, Schiraz, and Ispahan. hi<duding tbe annual 
sum of 1.00U to maids, 3,333/. "fht. 8 d. paid by the Saphi of Persia at Gombroon/ 4. On the coast of Coromandel, Gingee andP Orixa, the f#U 
depending on the Presidency of Fort St. Goorgo, viz, St. George, anil the city of Madras, Fort St. David, Guddalore, Foffco Aovo,, J^fl 


mmsnQy Ol f on VVILnuiIi; or run IT liiutiu, vmimmmw, joiuusum. l<ub ^ 

claimsor title* to Bantam, pr any other settlement they might have hud.in the Southern Seas; onfall the stores and-ai 
said forts and factories respectively, und comprehending idl the rents und 


which 


customs arising from those settlements, and . 

ich the same'wci^b sold toihein., This transfer also included their warehouses in London, and tbeir House in LoudqnJ^4l-^reef/ 

The English Gpmppvy declared t^e following settlements const iiutod their dcud stock, which were valued at 70,00Q£, 
the factories at Surat, «t the Bay 'of Bengal, at Maysulipatum. Madupollam on tho island of Borneo, qpd on the itlfcnd, ^ rr 

i to each of them ; a;id it awf mulually covenanted that both Companies shouM enjpy t^>e#pe0tl^ 



' V-'/- ^7-* r 

Wh 


stores and^ ammunition belonging t 

1_ 1.1_■_. _ 1 .-lT*-- _» ..11 a 


pay the respective ClSr^ep of all, their/icNleinejity, up to the d«de of the deed, July 22, 1702, " " . * ; S’ - 

In 1703 the bullion exported fVoiri England to the East Indjjcs In sjji years from 1098 to. 1703 ‘idolusive W* irt #Ut#T| %* 
128^29k, total 3,299,034/;; or, on an average, J49,930A l»o«* aniniiu,.. By an aecourttjofcd^up bt the I^sphofor iff ' 

Tndw good# rc-bxportedfrom England the four years. 1«U8 r« iW'l amoun^dd in value to 2,588,9041, beiflig ( 




estimated at 22,000 tales, 

Bombay :—Printcd and Published forth# Proprietor at tlio Fk-onomlyt Sfrqm Ptw*, by G; 1^. 
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' ‘OF THE BMTI8H TRADE, HAVfCATlQH, AND *P0WER III:THE*"EAST ^ 


rtf&’y'Vh r. s ^ ;,s 


; Va . v 


(Continued /row our luri.) # 


'• v br X^07, by tbeJLdv Anne, oharv,2, for better securing the duty on East India goods, security was to bo given, pursuant tathe Act Cf iIm* 0 th 
of Eit^WS^UkZU^Hbat'tne East Indja Company should cause all the merchandise in any ship from India to be brought to sonte fort in England, %oftkput 


diaefoV tiiC peoplo and garrison of St Helena, for their own proper consumption, only excepted); ar 
. landing of goods should happen by the danger of the seas, enemies, restraint of princes, Ac., under 
Ac. • Ok fche27th of June 1707, the English settlement at Banjar Massin trm suddenly attacked by 


of Rfttf wityiaoftlhet w East Ingfo Company should cause all the merchandise in any skip from India to be brought to sank port in England, without 
, preoioneUa $t «& hoik, at the rate or«5£fi0£ll .security for every 100 tons of each ship sent to the Indies (nooessary previsions* stores. ,and mer<dU|ti- 
disefoV ^.people and garrison of StHelena, for their own proper consumption, only excepted); and except also where the fartekjng of bulk, or 
. landing of goods phoula happen by the danger of the seas, enemies, restraint of princes, Ac., under penalty of forfeiting guoh goods or their vuliw, 
Ac. * Ck the 27th of June 1707, the English settlement at Banjar Massin vrm suddenly attacked by the natives; most of tie IMI fh• Wape killed, 
and thejairvifdr* escaped to the ships. Treasure belonging to the Company Tost at this place was estimated at 50,000 dollars. \ „ . 

., Iti IM^he'Jta&of Codolphin having been constituted arbiter of the rights and privileges of the two Companies, and Empowered to examine 
and -ascertain the reciprocalSoredits-and debts of onch, awarded, that all debts or money due to the old or London Company .in India* China, Persia, 
St Htfeao, A^; And also all debts‘due to the English Company in India, China, Ac., and the separate merchandise or both 1 Companies laden In 
shipsikt India, and which might not arrive in the river Thames before the let of September 1708, should become Qier Btook or property Of tho 
United, Company. • ’ *' ■ . 

That the Londdn Company should transfer to the Queen all their foroigu deb f s, or debts due to them in India before the 31st of October 1708 
thjlt the QUeen' might re-jjrattt the same, within ten days after that date, to the United Company. That after such re-gran j; by the Queen, the United 
Compaay'shopld bkliablefor the separate debts both of the London and English Companies in India. That ns the estate and effects of the 
tofiaon Company weuldjiQt be sufficient to pay their foreign debts, or debts in India, to which debts the United Compapj wAuld become liable $ 
it wasLthcreroce decreed "that the London Company should pay to the United Company the stun of 96,015/ 48. 0 d. That the state 
and effects of the English Company in India would exceed their soparate debts, and it was therefore decreed that the United Company pay 
6$D00L.4s. 2d. to the directors of the EnglisluCompany. s 

That the London Company wore indebted to a large amount in England, and wore to be empowered to cal\ op their proprietors - to miff# 
^ft0,(y0Qk,»in two instalments before the .1st of February 1709, and such further sum before the 1st of March 1709, asyroumbe, sufficient to pay 
off all Jitajr hotae debts ; an<\ then, that when the London Company should have raised the first 100,000/., the Uiflted Company; should resav to 

fhA^n MuiKidt Af »lL Miri mnnnrr am aiMiki'rtniil mIaaIt k. 4-U_-t _:_ D _•_- Tt._ _ J A _J. . ~ i - «_ 


have raised the seoond 100 , 0001 ./ another third part of the said additional stock should in like manner be repaid; and when they ‘shoujtd have 
JRSwcd a' sum. sufficient to defray all their debts in Great Britain, the remainder of the said additional stock should be repaid^ withthe exception of 
70,000^, wbteh whs-to he reserved r*i a security that the London Company should surrender all their charters to the Queon, Ooror before the 29th of 
Mwcth 1709, which turn, on their failing bo make such surrender, was to be forfeited to the United Company ; but in the of site^ a^neudor 

being made, the,said aunl o^ 70,0001 was to be vestediin trustees, to pay any remaining debts of the .London Company; "afld kould #ay surplos 
remain, to be distrlbuted'among the members of the London Company. - ’ ■ - 

And lastly, that the London Company should transfer, before the 19th of March 1709, to their respective members Hi such stockf in^th# pro¬ 
portion of their respective shares, as the said London Company might have in the stock of the United. Company ; apd thafShg members haying 


right to by should beWmltted to all the privileges of members of the United Company. This award, oh the authority of the Abb of Parliamel 
was to be^onflrmed in oli its parts by a decree of the High Court of Chancery. % , 


.{By the account appended to this Award, it appears tlint Jlie debts of the London Corpjwny amounted to f,249,8071. 7s. 6 &, andf their attete 
’ W, oprA^ffilllSv. 5cL, being a deficiency of 899,7951. 9s. Id., By the Act 6 th Anne, chap. 17, the Company advanoed'a further sum of 
l.gOAOQQfc.tQ tho Cfovernihent.^without additional interest: that is to say on consenting to feceive five per cent, interest foh the former and 
present loan; making together ®|00,000l. On these conditions, the term of their exclusive trade was prolonged to fourteen years and-n> 
half ; <^ 1 10 three years’ nbtiefl after Lady Day 1726. The Company, to make good this loan to the public, were by tUe'samo , Aot empowered 
to borrow l,Adi|,£P 3 k on bonafc, over and above what they were legally authorised to borrow before, and also to make d&ll* for jftoney from 
w The proprietors of the 7,200/. in the separate erode, were allowed to continue so to trade till Miphaelmatrlftl, when the 
Unitedon three years* notice, pay the same off, and their privileges would then be solely vested in the Comilanf. ,By fchia Act 
it wq|#dw, dtchded that part ef the Act of the 12th of King William, which laid a duty of five per oent. on goods exported ta India* was to 
^^ v I^itetlmM lTpL' -■ * : 

* ^’^'foUowidgis k list of various places in which English factories were established at different periods, from the cotdmenceinent of 

tht tndf^tb tne^East till the union of the two Companies in 1708. In the Red S%&, or Arabian Gulf, the factories of Adbn Knd Mocha . 

In footosipa of Bussorah Buehirc, Qombroon , Ispahan, and Schira 9 . On the western coast of India, tfyi factories of 

jfaednoad, Brodera, Bwroach, Surat, Bombay, Ragbag, Rajahpore, Car war, Baticaloe, Qnore, Bafalorof Mangalore, Durmopatam, 
Qalicut,Eranganore t Cbchito, Porca, Camoply, Quilon, and Anjengo. On the eastern side, of India, that is to say, Coast 
of <sim oivutioorin, Porto Novd Ouddalore, Fort St. George, Pulicat, Pcttipols MmuuUpatam , Vrrpsheroon, Ingeram, 
YkFi arid Gemjami. In Bengal, the factories of Balasore, Calcutta, Nughley ossiCmbmar, Ragahmal, t Patna, Lucknow, 
AjrUt^Ltfhore, MUda ,umA Dacoa ... On tne Malay Peninsula to the southward, the factories of Siam, Pegu,' Quedah, Cambodia 
aohori, and Ligore, On the Island of Sumatra and Java, the factories of Acheenl Pasyunan, Siltebar, Tiooo, JOmbee, 
On the Island of Borneo, at Banjar Massin and Succadana; and on Celebes, Macassar. In the Moluccas,.; on 

Sijt; dful# Condors, Ttywan, Qhusan, Amoy, and Macao ; Magindanao on the island of the same name, end 
' loafiSh steeply « house «f agency for the sale and purchase of goods on commission. Factories of > this d 

in-^wtent places, with a view of esoertaihing ttie markets, and the situations best adapted for trade. The qinor 
- 'letwfrfmauthority and control of the superior factory, oonsisting of a ohiof and oouncO, in whom 411 instruction*origtej^ed, 

»accountable. A lubordin&te factory seldom consisted of more than a footer, and a winter or assistant. jWithh lew 

Of thosff footoriee thirty-two were at different periods established for procuring articles <» pteokgOod# only* 
Indhs eleven on the ooast of Garomandeh end eleven in‘Bengal;And in prodnring poppets 
1 impM? ttteee in different plkoee* vis^ ri on the coast of MafobUr, six in %imal ra, .thiSe in! ^ the 


see, vis^ sixteen on the coast Malabtaysix in Sumaira, ,thwe iu* A|^ v ead fwir & the 
1 irf ma h atenan oe. a h an ddfled . > > w ‘ r 

lehli^d that no pence should serve as a ldirector of. the JMst India .CfeamAgr'' fitf the 
» Regulation was enforced with regard bertha South See Compteiy, estahjished thfo year. 

Inaiait *». ttw'-'ltiif teiK' «a^'1k ; '4»-«9<in 
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* In 1715 the English Company sent a deputation to Delhi, to solicit ro&oas for past losses, and security *gnin«tinta*re oppy—fogtiott lbs 

part of the Mogul authorities. A finnan was granted January'6fchl718, tiwaapting the Company's tasde Irotn dhtiis, out the MMfc of a 

pmkmmh of 10,000 rupees per annum. This firman recited, “ That customs ob English goods are only paytobh «t taut; 

time these were only two per oent; in the time of Aurungsebe 8$ at Surat, and none at Other plaoes; in Buh a ude r Shah's 

2}; that by reason of the Government officers' oppressions, U is three years since they have withdrawn their factory. In Bifoteyfipi^QEtat 

they have no customs. In Hughley they give 8,000 rupees a year in lieu. By this firman they are allowed to possess forty blggwbi df ihnd 

{about fifteen acres) wherever they established a factory.’ * 1 > - > 

In 1716 a proclamation was issued by the Kin^, strictly prohibiting His Majesty's subjects from trading to -the East Indies -under foreign. 
commissions, contrary to the privileges of the English East India Company, and also from serving on board foreign ships. By the 5th Geo. 1, 
chap. 11, goods from the East Indies were prohibited to be landed in Ireland, on penalty of forfeiture of goods and vessel About injji' tube a 
scarcity of silver coin in England was attributed to the exportation of silver bullion to the East Indies, ''whereby silver had beoome scarcer) 
and gold more plentiful, by the profit of bringing gold from Iudia and China. It wab asserted that the East India Company had exported in 
one year near 9,000,000 ounces of silver to India, which was more than was imported from all parts. v 

In 1718 the trade from Ostend to India, under-t^e Emperor’s flag being still carried on, on Act was passed, whereby it wit enacted, that 
“ whereas it is of great importance to- the welfare of the kingdom, that the trade to and from tho East Indies be regulated aooording to Acta of 
Parliament and the royal charters ; and that particularly by An Act of the 9th of King William III., the East Indies should not be rioted nor 
frequented by any British subjects, other than such as might lawfully trade thither, under the penalties therein sot forth; and that the goods 
laden from India should, without breaking bulk, be brought to some port in Great Britain to be laden. Notwithstanding which iftfltrtbtioiM* 
and the proclamation of the year 1716, several British subjects, not entitled under the said laws, have presumed to trade to India, in foreign cad 
other ships, to the diminution of Bis Majesty's customs, ami the trade of this kingdom; wherefore the oontraveners are hereby declared liable to. 
all the penalties of the laws in being. And, moreover, the East India Company aru hereby authorised to seise on the persons of all such British 
subjects as shall be found within tholr limits, and to send them prisoners to England ; and that all or any British subjeots, acting under* 
commission from any foreign potentate, shall forfeit 5001 for every such offence.” This Act was further continued by the 6th of George II. 
chap. 29, for soven years from the 1st of May 1732. # 


• Ostjcud Company.— When the Seven United Provinro* of the Nelheriand^ccamo a fret) Stale, in 1098, the inhabitants of tiie remaining provinces were excluded 
the King Of Spain from oarrying on any trade with either the Boat nr WoaWndios ; until IMS, when tlio King of Spain granted thomthe liberty of trading to 
ise parts of India which were poi^Bcd by the Portuguese, then his niihjects ; but before any lwueflt could bo derived from tills grant, Portugal revolted, and again 


became Independent. From this period, for near sixty \ ears, during which tim« these province remained subject to Spain, they oarrlod on no trade with India. 

In 1698 Charles IT., the lost of tho Austrian Kings of Spain, grunted a charter for erecting a Company to trade in such part* of the East Indies as were not in the 
possession of other nations. Tho capital wux to consist of 2,00 *,0oo florins oue-fonrth to Ini raised hi October 1<WH, the rest In 1700 and IT0I; but they were 
prevented from taking any advantage of their charter, In tainscqiiwoe of the death of the King in 1700, and the long war for tho amwoesinn to the CTOWn of Spain. 
When the Netherlands fell under the dominion of Austria, the merchants were debarred from trading to India in any other manner Hum that which had been allowed 
to the subjects of Spain, which was by th»* way of Cape Horn and no further west in tho Indian Seas than the Philippinu‘Islands. 

In 1717 Homo private merchants obtained permission from the (.merriment to send a ship or two to India ; they returned with valuable cargoes, and their success 
encouraged others to fit-out others. Foreign merchants then made proposals to the court of Vienna for tho ostuhlisniuout of a regular Company, with the Emperor’s 
charter for a term of years, which wero favourably received. 

The Dutch soon after captured ono of the licoinrcd ships, under the pica that she was engaged in an Illicit trade. Tho Emperor made a demand for B&tisfaotlon, 
which not being attended to, he issued a oommimicri of reprisal, and the sdi'o was retaken and brought into Ostend, 

• In 1720 tho merchants, encouraged by the imtronage and support, of the Emperor. despatched ttvo ships to India, and in tho year following six more ; three for 
China, one for Mocha, one for the roast or Malabar, and the last for Bengal- The Duteh seized one of the ships, and ordered her cargo to bo sold, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of tho rmporiul minister at the Hague. An English privatoor captured one of the homoward bound ships, very richly laden. In May and June 1791 • 
two ships arrived safe at Ostend from fndlu, and in September tvrti more, tho cargoes of which sold so well, as to indemnify tho merchants for former losses. 

In August 1723, tho Emperor published tho lettera-patont to tho Ostend Company, in which I lie Emperor, in addition to the titles of the House of Austria, styled 
himself King of the East and West Indies, the Canary Islands, Ac. This grant was lor thirty years, with license to trade to the Eust and West Indies, and ou all the 
coasts of Africa, on both sides of tho Cape of Good Hope, t-heir ships observing the usual customs. 

The capital was Axed at 6,000,000 florins, in 6,000 actions or shares.—Twelve of these shares were to entitle tho proprietor U» a vote, but foreign proprietors were 
entirely exoluded from voting.—The Company were authorised to ship military stores, and all kinds of merchandise, without any exception whatever.—They were 
permitted to build forts In whatever parts of the Indies they should think (It, and also to furnish them with all kinds of arms, artillery, and ammunition tbfct they 


,_ . .. _ .. _ _ __ ____, _tery, ana anunumuou uav \ 

thought convenient.—They were likewise allowed to build and equip ships, of whatever size they thought proper. In any of the ports of his Imperial Majesty's domi¬ 
nions.—They were authorised to make leagues, treaties, and alliances, with the prinow and states in India, iu the name of His Imperial Majesty with this restriction, 
that they should not make war without the leavo of His Imperial Majesty, and nis Huouessors first lmd and obtained. In consideration of all of whioh grants sad 


that they should not make war without tin* leavo of His Imperial Majesty, and his tmecessors first lmd and obtained. In consideration of all of whioh grants and 
privileges, the Company bound themselves u> offer as.a homage to the Emperor and his heirs, on every succession, a golden lion crowned, of the weight of twenty 
marks, holding under nis two foro-paws the arms of the Company, which were a spread eagle displayed, with the terrestrial globe between his two heads, surmounted 
by an imperial crown. Lastly Ills Imperial Majesty undertook to protect and defend the said new Company against all who should unjustly attack them, and would 
even, in case or necessity^employ the whole force of his dominions to support and maintain them in the full ana free possession and entire onjoyments of the oommeroe 

“ rs-patent, and obtain for them full damage and satisfaction from any nation, state, or poteutite,|that should presume to 

it.. i u-■- t fur their im.ff.tv n ‘ .. ... • 


trouble of disturb them ; a 


-- _ the future, provide in every respect for tfreir safety and welfare, by any treaties, alliances, or'leagues, into whl<4f : His 

Imperial Majesty, or his sudeeesoni, should hereafter enter into with any power whatever. ^ 

As soon as those letters-patent were published and registered, the director* took pomession of their offices, and held their first general court; in which it was 
resolved that the books of tho Company should be opened at Antwerp on the 11th of Aiigust, which was accordingly done, and with suoh apooess as surprised all 
Europe ; for the next day by noon the capital was entirely subacriised, and by the 1st September the Company’s stock was fifteen per oent above par. 

The Company in full confidents of obtaining this charter, had despatched a ship to India in January 1723, to take possession of a piece of ground whioh they hod 


at Covelong as their principal settlement. Their factors, being chMIy jmtsous who had before serv8d either the English or Dutch East India Companies, managed their 
affairs with considerable hiioocss, and obtained permission tdestablish a factory at China. _ 

In 1726, notwithstanding the opposition of all the European nations cngagl-d in the East India trade, the affairs of the Ostend Company nppeared to he in a prosper¬ 
ous statu. Several ships arrived from India and Oluna with vnlnablo cargoes, the sale value of which wasabout 5,oOO,OOG florins. In the month of Septembers meeting 
of the proprietors was called, when tho directors stated to them that their trade had Imen so tuiccessful that thoy wore enabled to carry 250 florins to the account of every 
share in the capital, of which 750 had already been paid in. which completed the original amount of tho share, 1,000 florins. * 

In 1727 the oourt- of Vienna, dreading war bv lxwseverliig in supporting the Ostend East India Company concluded a treaty with the maritime powers, which was 
signed at.Paris on the 28th of May 1727, the first article of which n Li pointed, " His Imperial &id Catholic Majesty, having no other vlow than tocontribute to the public 
tranquillity of Europe, and observing that the commerce of (Intend has given birth to jealousy and uneasiness, consents that there shall be a suspension of the charter 
of the Ostend Company, ami or all the traffic hotwi-ou the Austrain Netherlands and the Indies during the term of seven years. By the fifth article It was Agresd, "That 
the ships which sailed from Ostend beforo tills convention, the names whereof wore to be given in a list on the part of His Imperial Majesty, were to be permitted safely 
to return home; and In case any of thorn should be taken, it win ogroud that tlicv should bo bondJkU restored with their cargoes.” . 

Tho proprietors of the Ostend Company, aware that their patent would be withdrawn, proposed to establish themselves in some other pate of His Imperial Majesty's* 
dominions, where It might, not be liable to those objections raised against thorn in the Austrian Netherlands. Trieste and Flume, both in the Q-nlf of Venice, were fcns 
chief seaports In the Austrian dominions. The Emperor, desirous of participating in the East India Trade, did his utmost to lender these ports oom motions; but na¬ 
tural obstacles, and especially geopraplural position Interposed, and the project was given up. 

In 17SG, tho dlrootors of the Oslond Company attempted to carry on a trade under the passport* of the Kings of Prusla and Poland. One ship, the St Thrreaa. 
under Polish colours, proceeded to Bengal for u «argo, where site was token by the English; another, the Apollo, from ChlnA, under Prussian oolours, arrived safe at 
Hamburgh In September 1781. Iho minister* of the maritime powers resident in that city, presented a strong memorial to the Senate, insisting that the vessel #h fr«U t 
he sequestered; the Senate prohibited the citizens from having any concern with the vessel or cargo, but the proprietors were allowed to removetheir goods away clan¬ 
destinely. • 


he sequestered; the Senate prohibited the citizens from having any concern with the vessel or cargo, but the proprietors were allowed to remove thet goods away clan¬ 
destinely. 

In 1782, the Emperor, in a rescript to his minister at Hamburgh, dated October 1st 1T32, stotes/'that being informed that thelate Company of Ostend,notwithstand¬ 
ing the signification of his pleasure, had oauwd a ship, freighted with commodities from the Indies, to be sent thither in order to be exposed to sale In that city* His 
Imperial Majesty being resolved not to peruitt either the late Ooroi&auv, or any of the subjeots of his hereditary ouun tries, to carry on a trade oon trary to treaties; OflMtet 
that they would sequester any goods Which might be brought thither. ’ This put an cud to all the attempts of the Ostend Company to carry on a commerce rifijIho 
'Bast Indies. 

In 1776, Mr, William Bolts, who had formerly been In the service of the English East India Company, presented a proposal to the Empress of Germany fof establish- 
infta trade with Africa and the East Indies from her ports in the Adriatic. " The-Empress approved of his proposal, and on the 6th of June 1776, signed a oharter. 
whereby she authorised him, during the space of ton years to carry on a trade with vessels under the Imperial flag, from her ports In the Adriatic feFersla, India. 
China, and Africa; to carry negro slaves from Africa and Madagascar to America; to take goods on freight, eitherfor the Imperial ports or any’ others, fof asoount of 
foreigners, whose property should not be liable to confiscation, oven if they should belong to nations at war with her; to take possession, in her name, of any territories 
which he might obtain from the Frinoes of India; and she declared that the vessels belonging to him, or freighted by him, and the people belonging to them, should be 
exempted from sweat to detention at all times, whether of peace or war; that she would provide him with til the n norms tt passports, and would take cans to obtain 
redress for him. If at lacked or molested.” w ^ 

Mr. Bolts formed a connexion with a mercantile house at Antwerp, which agreed to fit out and load two ships at Leghorn and Trieste, and tbsi Mr. Bake .should 
proceed to India, in orfier to establish factorlte, and conduct tlie business, leaving the charter In the hands of his partners, with authority ’ to form an XtodSHmaate of 
trade at Trieste. Ho (tan proceeded to London, where he purchased a ship and sailed for Leghorn in March 177Mrom whence he departed forBtiia. B^aflTaflttied 
factories at pelagoa Ba^Jne Nicobar Islands, and on the Malabar coast, he returned with three ships to Leghorn, where ha arrived JnMayJ TW. * 

„ JSaSiiS “_ e ?“ u . r fP “ r : ”°, la -* p 4«y« h fa r^yttr, jW.1^1. 


The arrival of th«w ships laden with East India goods. Induced the Grand Duke of Toscany to encourage Mr. Bolte, and gave him ati 
an exclusive trade between Tuaeany and all the countries btyond the Oape' de Verd Islands, to bo oonduotedin two ships under imperial of 
nue «I1 the expiration of tho Imperial charter. ^ . v-. 

When Mr- Bolts’s arrival at Leghorn became known to his fredltors In various parts of Europe, they managed to get the ships and th 
donoin conaequonee of tlie treachery of his partners, who had refilled to honour the bills ho had drawn oi " 

~ - j was compelled to transfer the Imperial and Tuscan charters to hie partners, iu ordei 


him a sum oLmonry to liquidate some of the most pressing demands upon _ _ _ 

he migtrt for once send two ships to India or China on his own sole account, only paying to them'six per 
Tine agreement wes onoflrmed by the Emperor Joseph II., who authorised them to raise the sum of 
rial Company of Trieste for the Oommeroe of Asia.” Proll and Co. Immediate! v openedaubscriptfons to 
at l.OOO.flw florins, whereof SOO.OOfiwere their own, and 200.000 the property of Mr. Bolts; and for the rei 

1 ,oao florins each. They appointed themselves directors at Antwerp, and Mr. Bolts. wltiLanother, directo 
•elves, a commission of two per cent, on the grow sales in Europe. 
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In 1780 the interest on the debt of 4*200,0002. due to the Company Wra* reduced to three ' per cent. V»d Ahe Company wcreectnoWeetd to 
grant annuities towards the discharge of their bond debt On the deep of Niiam ul Mulck, Souboh oftfae DdbeOn, ethh*.1740, 
the snooeeinon wu contested between Nasir-jing the son, and Muaophtr-jing, the grandson of Ul Mttlbk. was 

also contested for by Chunda-saib against Anaverdy Khan, who had been appointed Nabob by the late Him* NerirjSng aodAnaverdy 
Khan united their forces against Muzapher-jing, who had been joined by Chunda-saib. M. Dupleix, on the part of the Frenoh^ engaged 4bsaht the 
hitter, on a promise, fa case of success, being granted the town of VilMkOtxr with its dependencies, oonauuug of forty-fit* villages,' IfoettUtieH 
followed, during which Anaverdy Khan was killed in battle ; Nasir-jing was assassinated, and Muxapher-jing appointed BoubehdAr of tf^^Useoan. 
The French East India Company acquired, in consequence, a territory near Pondicherry, producing annually' 96*000 rupees j that of Karical, 
▼slued at 106,000 rupees; the city of Maumilipatam with its dependencies, yielding a revenue of 144*000 rupees ; in all a revenue of 4M80f. 
sterling. Ghundamib was declared Nabob of Aicot The treasures of Naar-jing were computed at 2,000,0001., and the jewels at 800,0002. 
The new Viceroy gave 60,0002. to the French troop, and as much to the French East India Company for the expenses they had incurred in, the 
war. M. Dupleix then assumed the power and title of an eastern prince, held his court as such, and was publicy proclaimed Nabob. Mosapher- 
jing, who was soon after killed, was suooeeded by Salabat-jing, who conflnned the grants and benefices to the ft web. Chunda-sAib lost his life, 
and the French continued to support Salabat-jing as Prince of the Deooan, the provinces of Mustaphanagur, Ellore. Kajahttundy, and ChiCttcole 
were given up to the French East India Company^ in full sovereignty. These acquisitions, added to Mausulipetam, rendered the French 
masters of the sea-const of Coromandel and Orixa*for 600 miles from Mootapillo to Jaggemaut. The revenues of , these territories were 
computed at 42,67.000 rupees ; and the French now ruled over a greater dominion in extent and value than had up to this period, ever been 
possessed by Europeans in India. 

In 1764 the directors of the English East India Company, represented to the British Government the state of hostilities in which they were 
• involved on the coast of Coromandel, and solicited aid either to terminate or carry on a war against the French Company, 'Which 
whs supported by their Uovermneut. The British ministry opened negotiation with the Government of Fnuioe on the subject, and at the 
same time ordered a squadron of men-of-war to be equipped, and with one of His Majesty’s regiments to proceed to the East Indies. The Govern¬ 
ment of France then agreed that the disputes between the two Companies should bo adjusted by Commissaries in India The Frettbh Company 
appointed M. Godeheti, one of their directors, their commissary, ana at the same time commander-general, with authority over all their settle¬ 
ments in the East Indies. The English Company npi>ointed Mr. Saunders, Governor of Madras, to treat with M. Godeheu, who arrived at 
Pondicherry, August 2,1754. The arrival of an English fleet under Admiral Watson, induced M. Godeheu to be moderate in his proposals, and 
a suspension of arms was agreed upon. This suspension, including the allies of both Companies, jvas proclaimed at Madras, Pondioheny, and all 
other places on the const of Coromandel where the English and French had troops. A treaty was afterwards signed, which was published on the 
11th of January 1755, the day on which the sns|>eiision of arms ended, consisting of eleven articles, by which it was agreed—First, that the two 
Companies should renounce for ever all Moorish .Government and dignity, and should never interfere in any difference that might arise between 
the princes of the country. The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles, relate to the settlements of both nations and their dis¬ 
tricts, whereby it was agreed that all places, excepting those which should be stipulated in the definitive treaty, to remain in the possession of the 
tw'o nations, should be delivered up to the Government of Hindostan. The Governors then proceeded to give tneir opinion what places each might 
retain without a risk of engaging them in future wars, either one another, or with the princes of the country. In the T&njoi* country the Eng¬ 
lish were to possess Devicottah, and the French Karical, with their districts ; on the coast of Coromandel the English were to enjoy Fort St. 
David and Madras, and the French to keep Pondicherry, with districts of equal value ; and if it should appear that the English possessions in 
Hie kingdouf of Tanjore and in the Carnatic together, were of more value than the French possessions in those countries, then the French were 
to be allowed An equivalent for this difference in a settlement to be.chosen between the Biver of Gondecama and Nizampatom. Mausulipatain 
and Divi were to be ceded ; or if the French hold one, the English jvere to retain the other. The rivers of Narsipore and Ingeram were to be 
free ; and os the English hud Vieagapatam, in the Chicncole country, the.French were to settle a factory there on an equality with it. By tye 
eighth article it was agreed that those conditions, accepted on both sides, although they were not to bo law for a definitive treaty in Europe, 
should nevertheless produce n truce between the two nations and their allies, until nows were received in India of the answers made in Europe 
concerning this agreement. By the ninth article, neither nation was allowed to procure during the truce any new grant or cession, or to build 
forts for the defence of new establishments, but only to rebuild and repair the fortifications then subsisting in the establishments they possessed 
at that time, in order to prevent their entire min. By tho tenth article it was agrood, that until the arrival of answers from Europe to these 
articles, which were to be despatched by the first ships, to be submitted to the decision of the tffo Companies, under the pleasure and approbation 
of the two crowns, the two nations should not proceed to tiny cession, retrocession, or evacuation of what they then possessed ; and, lastly, that, 
in regard to any indemnification the two nations might expqgt for the expenses of the war, this article should be amicably adjusted in the defini¬ 
tive treaty. This convention was little more than a cessation of hostilities for eighteen months. Tho French were to enjoy the revenues of all 
those territories which they had acquired during the war. These were as follow :—from Karical 96,000 rupees ; from Pondicherry and the vil¬ 
lages in its district, 105,000 ; from Muusulipatam and its dependencies, and from the contiguous territories of Divi, Niz&mpatara, Devicottah, and 
Condavir, 14*41,000; from the four provinces of Ellore, Mustaphanaghur, Kajulmmndrum, and Chicacole, il,00,0(J) ; from lands in the Carnatic, 
17,00,000; and from the Island of Seriugham ami its dependencies, 4,00,000 ; in all 68,42,000 rupees, or 855,260/. sterling. The accessions ac¬ 
quired by the English during the war produced only u revenue of 8,00,000 rupees, or 100,0002., drawn from lands mortgaged by the Nabob, to 
refund outlays of the Company in aiding him. Tho two Companies being now at peace with each other, gave their whole attention to the ma¬ 
nagement of their respective territories, revenues, and alliances, to the best advantage, without infringing tho truce. M. Godeheu, haying fulfilled 
his commission, quitted Pondicherry, and returned to France, leaving the power of the Governor much more Ihnited than it hod been under M. 
Dupleix. The war in India between the English and French was the cause of assembling a great European force in that country, which, after 
tho peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, led to their joining in the quarrels between the native princes. The English and French were from 1749 to 1764 
opposed to each other os auxiliaries of those princes. 

In 1755, the Company, in consequence of the expenses incurred iu India on aocount of the war, wero under the necessity of reducing their 
dividends from eight to six per cent. The Doddington, outward-bouud East Iadiaman, was lost on the 17th of July this year, off the east coast 
of Africa, and the greater pail of her crew and passengers were drowned. ' 

In 1756, an expedition which was fitted out from Bombay, undor Commodore James, against the pirate Angria's possessions on the 
coast, sailed from Bombay on the 22nd of March, capturing Sevemdroog on the 2nd of April, Bancoote on the 8th, and after reaonnoitering Ghe- 
risk, the pirate’s capital, returned to Bombay the 31st of December. During this year Surnjah Dowlah, Nabob of Bengal, attacked ana took 
Calcutta, but on tbe arrival of reinforcements from Madras, the English regained possession of it, and large districts were granted them by 
Jaffier Ally Cawn, whom they had enabled to become Nabob of Bengal. James sailed again on the 27th of January 1767, and on the 18th of 
February, Gheriah surrendered to the English und Mohratta forces, and was delivered up to the latter. Angria's fleet was destroyed, and his 
tower or fort was plundered. 


In 1767, the French captured the British factories at Ingeram and Banderm&nlanka, and besieging Vizagapatam with a large army, tho 
place surrendered by capitulation, by which the French became possessed of the wbolo coast from Gan jam to Mausulipetam. Three homeward- 
bound East Indiamen were attacked by two French ships, one of sixty-four guns, the other a frigate of thirty-six guns, off the Cape ol Good 
Hope { the Indiamen formed into a line : and fought for above three hours : the French made repeated Attempts to board, but at last sailed oft' 
with the loss of 146 men killed and wounded. The East India Company on the 27th of. September, ordered a gratuity of 2,0001. to each ship's 
company, as a reward for their courage. The Parliament, in tho supplies for the servioe of the year, granted the Company 20,0002. toward* 
enabling them to defray the expense of a military force in their settlements, in lieu of His Majesty s troops. 

In 1757, the English East India Company having received intelligence, by way of Aleppo, that war had been declared between France 
and Great Britaiu in the preceding month of May, prepared. On the 24th of March the English attacked the Fort of Chandeniagore, which 
surrendered by capitulation “ on condition that the officers of the garrison were to be prisoners on their parole of honour, with liberty to - carry 
their effects where they pleased, on promising not to serve against the English during the war; that the soldiers of the garrison should be 
prisoners of war so long ai the war continued ; that the sepoys were not to be prisoners; that no European should reside* at Chandernagore. 
but the French J writs might travel # pleasure, with all the ornaments of their church ; and that the ftench Directors and GahnseSloinshould 
go where they platted." The French had irf this fort 183 pieoes of artillery, with great quantities qf ammunition. Besides the shfai and 
vessels sunk below, to obstruct the channel, they sunk and ran ashore five large ships above the fort, atm the English osptured fqur sloops and 
a brig : the plunder amounted to upwards of 100,0001. sterling. A fleet of twelvo ships arrived at Pondioheny from France, September 8th 
following, and, after l an d in g upwards of 1,000 Europeiuis, and large quantities of cannon, mortars, and ammunition, spied to' tin Mauritius. 
M. Bussy; who commanded the French forces at Mausulipotam, attacked captured the KngliMh fort of Vizagapatam* „ 1 ■ •- 

In 1758, a fleet of nine ships of the line and two frigates, under M. de Aoh£ having a large body of troops on boattf tttyl*? fcfiWly, tt&vvd 
at Pondicherry on the 22nd of April, inf order to drive the English squadron off the coasts. The troops brought by 1 1^jts lfeet frosn ft*&e%^ritli 
those at Pondicherry, were to, attack and destroy the English settlements. M. Lolly marched from Pondicherry with Anpmy of 8,500 Europeans 
and a large body of sepoys,' to the district of Fort St. David on the 29th of April, and invested Cuddafare, which SBTtencwSi} j£d 0 f 

May. The French then besieged. Fort. ®*- Dwid, which surrendered. upon ®®pMsMon on the 2nd rf'W;^Wltlll 

Europeans, 117 invalids and artillery, ogdUWP Beamon, together with their officers, the Deputy-Governor, and CoQnofL nriero nurad , jedsonm to 
Pondicherry. The French demolished the fortifications of Fort St, David, and the villas and bufidttga fit tfii ^ 
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N ACCOUNT OF BULLION AMD MERCHANDIZE EXPORTED BY THE MAST INDIA COMPANY TO INDIA AMD CHINA BBSPBC^VDI 
FROM 1708 TO TUB LATEST PERIOD ; DISTINGUISHING EACH YEAR AND THE SEVERAL PRESIDENCIES': ‘ WITH A 1 


THE MODE IN WHICH THE VALUE OF MERCHANDIZES IS CALCtJLATLD. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF BULLION AND MERCHANDIZE J2XPOBTKD BY TUi. EAST INDIA COMPANY TO INDIA ARD CSptA lUMHnttT, 
FBOM 1708 TO THE LATEST PEBIOD, DISTINGUISHING EACH TEA* AND THE SEVERAL PBE8IDENCIE8! HITS A StATEMENT 
OF THE MODE IN WHICH THE VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IS CALCULATED. 


Prince of W*le*' Island. 
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Total India and China. 
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aHotot of «« of bxpobt nr thb rOTBMtHjrnojiro meiod., viz : — 


Woollens. Lead. Coppe* 


# 1W8 to 1720*.oft,*74 

1721 to 1720. 609,184 

1781 to 1740. 804,024 

1471 to 1780. 1,100,201 

1761 to 1700. 1,708,749 

1701 to 1770. 2,688,380 

1771 to 1780. ' 2,120,010 

1781 to 1700.* 8,846,108 

im Uf 1800. 7,414,138 

10tyl to 1811.,.. 12,062,700 




1,390,086 | 9,806,101 | 9,031,936 | 
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1,368,816 
1,066.999 
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3^00,303 
4,027,834 
4 . 030,806 
01900,709 
#*649,073 
Tl,096,704 


0,000 60,641,649 


£ 
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0,390,004 
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8.801,381 

0,431,043 

6^63,1(15 
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10,009,067 

27^01,700 


102,410,844 


Memorandum—T htfvalue of the Merchandise is the Prime Cost ofthe Goods* an adrlitinnni n,«ip ^ , .... . 

on the amount of each Invoice, and is stated in the column of charges Tide cSuinn also include* th^L^ ; f °w Sh, ?P mg charge. » 
year 1803, amounting to £310,426. * lu,> 00111,1111 alS0 mclufle * t,ie 14 I** <*nl. War Duty paid* since 
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ty paid j since the 


INDIAN A8SOCIA- 


[BY KI8SKN MOHUN MVLLICK.] 

Two hundred and seventy-one yean* ago, in tho time of Queen Elizabeth tlie t„;i: n ,, . , 

Parliament which was renewable from time to time. The amazing success which the 5^1 C T ,Ml " y ol ! t,unB<l *} Charter from the British 
Anlousy of others in England unconnected with the Company, au.l in *1088-89 during tle rtchl |t ved in Mu roused the 
TEe rivalship of which caused no little mischief to the previousCo,munytill 1702 wl cn^ ! r Wdl "P JU - •"•w CompHW was instituted? 
their designation was “The United Company of Merits of Engnffi^ T re ^nlgamated, and since then 

dons of this^Company in the Bengal iWency, fo which aloj my 1 T n T* If to the ope^ 

Charter m 1813. The commercial, in common with other affairs of the r< ( ’ that is, us far back os the renewal of the 
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market iu England. But a taste for novelty so common in Europe as well as in other Countries,, 
time influences change of faahious, materially interfered with our printed goods, and printers both in England and Franc* 
designs, and printing there was thus stimulated to an enormous degree, upon plain cloths called oorahs imported to afftty} ^tieoat. ' 
country for that purpose. Unfortunately however for our native manufacturers, the weavers in Europe stood in their ,W&J ai.’fflMUp. (lte ijillc 
corahs with which they took upon themselves to supply the markets of Europe for printing purposes. Although their make and te*tprp4re 
by far inferior to ours, specially in point of durability, yet preference is given to them by the mass of the people there, for the sake qt "hry- 
ness, resulting from the cloths being made of c/twsuni or waste silk, the exports of which both from here and China of late have materially 
augmented, ancthenoe our export* to Great Britain of choppas and bandanoes as well us of corahs have dwindled down to mere trifles, qs the 
following comparative statement will ahew :— 



1810-50. 

Value In Ri. 

1309-70. 

Value In Op. ’ 

«.* . . 

Corahs in pieces ... 

O f :«,T30 

•<>W.7G4 

91,63,000 

4,01,7U0 

80,379 # 

2,167 

6,11,164 

18,198 

Clinp|M8 mid IjiiimIiiium'm in pirns.,... 



On tho other hand tli8 exports of chnssam to Great Britain have materially increased. Iu nil 1801, 053, and in 1800,14,000 maunds. This 
refuse in earlier clays was as worthless as jute cuttings were, but now both are treated as important articles of merchandise. 


COTTON WOOL. 


I shrill now, gentlemen, t.ikd tho liberty to encroach a little upon your valuable time with a statistical Account of this most important 
staple, which affects the interest of almost tho whole world, especially at the prosent moment, when its incidents both as regards the #aw 
material and manufactures, demand the very sol ions consideration of landholders, growers, dealers, shippers, manufacturers, and merchants 
generally. In tho earlier days of the East India Company, cotton wool was grown with much care and attention in the districts of Bundel- 
cond or Banda, Jalmin, Blummrglnir, Kutclmwra, Agra, ('uwnpore, and Furruckabud, under the superintendence of the Government Agents 
from the Civil Service. The pods were deligeutly gathered after they had been fully ripe, and their wools carefully dried and picked before 
they wore baled and sent down hither for shipment. The Ik st assortments went forward to England, tho manufacturing districts of which 
then chiefly depended imon our Indian cotton both from this side and Bombay, the American not having at that timo interfered much with ft, 
if at all. All cotton goods were thau made in England by the hand-loom, tho mills not having come into full operation till a later period. 9 
my younger days, I roniombpr to have seen the cotton wool produced in the Upper Provinces, which was by far superior to any now visible, iu 
color, staple, strength, fineness, softness, and above all in its cleanliness. The inferior sorts, I believe, used to go forward to China in the 
Company’s Chinamen <■/»< India, and these even were such as would excel in quality the fair Bengal of these days. In 1834 when, as 
I have already said, the Company’s monopoly or .trado with China ceased, the stock in Canton of its cotton htul been quite 
exhausted, owing to diminbliod exports in tho preceding year, in anticipation of the extinction of the Company's trade, and 
hence shipments by private merchants to that country were directed on liberal scules both from this country and Bombay, 
■and a? the offoct of a free trade at it* opening, the results proved highly satisfactory. This circumstance gave an imj>etu8 
to the trade in nil India, and a.s the Chinese were not so nice as the English manufacturers as to the staple and strength 
ol’ this wool, but would bo o intent if its coW was bright, further regard to quality began to fall off, both with our shippers and 
growers, so much so, that I learnt that boys and girls instead of adults were employed in gathering the pods even before they were fully ripe, 
and bunco little care was taken in extracting the wools and collecting and drying them, picking was out of question. All manner of adulteration 
ftAiud its way in screwing tin* bales here, W’hicli were shipped under fictitious trade marks, such as B. B. indicating Best Banda, though in fact 
the goods packed were common Agra, CawnpoVo. or Kutehowra. with all faults imaginable. Asa natural consequence of over-speculation, fraud, 
and chicanery, tho markets in China worn in a few years not only glutted with very indifferent quidities in spite of her largo consumption, but 
the prices fell rapidly, say from Taels I t to 7 for Bengal, and still less for Bombay, i»f\, 5 to 6 Tael^per picul of one maund, and 31 seers of the 
factory weight, a 'fuel being nearly equal to 3 Rupees. When the mills at Manchester carne into full operation, the growth of cotton in America 
steadily increased year by year. As this description of cotton is, as you are aware, vastly superior to our Indian “cottons in every respect, and 
therefore guined a popularity which at once tended to annihilate the prospects of our staples, particularly Bengal, the proportions of the con* 
sumption of tho American outweighed largely in its favour, while in point «»f value it exceeded by far that of Indian cottons. How far then 
Bengal was affected I shall prove by the following statistics. In 1839-40 ita export to (beat Britain was only 25,675 Indian maunds, or 7,000 
bales, valne 2,36,000 Company’s Its. or 9-4 per maund, and iu 1849-50, 332 maunds or about 90 bales, value Its. 3,324 or Rs. 10 per maund. In 
tlio year before the Civil War broke out in America, that is, in 1S59-60, 3,200 maunds nr about 850 bales w’ero shipped to Great Britain, value 
Rs. 24,400 or 7*10 per maund, a price too low for any useful quality, and therefore these goods probably were exported for waddings. Its opera¬ 
tions in subsequent y-eaiv I shall notice hereafter. 

The great deterioration in the qualities of Indian cottons, failed not to attract the serious notice of the Manchester merchants and 
manufacturers, apparently under the apprehension of anv eventual interruption in the imports from America, upon the efficacy of which 
England chiefly relied, and this apprehension unhappily was confirmed not long ago. They prevailed upon the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to impress upon the Indian Governments, the expediency of improving the qualities of Indian cotton, an object, which even to 
this clay, is not l<>st sight of by our present Government. The Government of tho East India Company left nothing untned in its power to 
ensure that successful result which the English manufacturers sought, but unfortunately tho attempts of all the local officers failed to meet 
their view s, tho production of an unexceptionable quality being no longer the object of tho cultivators or landholders, nor weie they in a position 
to appreciate the advantage of a really good article, or the stability of the traffic Su it. The (tart of Directors then about the year 1844 deputed 
to India a band of American cotton planters to exhaust the question ftH to whether India could, or could not, produce cottons of 
qualities equal to, or approaching those of America. These planters were distributed all over tho growing districts within tho 
Company's territories, and tho Native States with peremptory instructions to the local officers to afford them . every aid And 
assistance in the prosecution of the object of their mission. The planters tested the soils of the countries they were employed in, and tried the 
now Orleans and other American seeds which had been sent round for a fair experiment, but unluckily for India, the*r efforts for producing 
the best cotton suited for the purposes of the English manufacturers proved abortive. Certain districts in Lower Bengal, Dacca for one, 
were also resorted to by them, but with no better success. The planters then returned to their country, to the utter despair of those interested 
in the cause of Indian cotton, after sending up to the Government their full and elaborate reports on the subject. I may add here, the cor¬ 
rectness of these reports was doubted by many well-wishors of this important branch of our trade, but it is a question which yet remains to 
be justly and impartially £olvod. Before the middle of 1801, when the Civil War broke out in America, the cotton trade in England bore a 
steady and uniform character, and any remarkable variations in its value w T ero rare, except when influenced by rumors of the failure or 
abundanoe of the crops in the United States. In orclianary times, tho shippers and dealer*? would be generally content* with profits of | of a 
penny or a farthing at best. But since the ominous year I have just named, tho position of this branch of important trade assumed on aspect 
unknown at any period of its history. The dread of an entire cessation of imports from the United States, the consequent excitement among 
speculators in England and abroad, and the unnatural ambition which prevailed among them of amassing fortunes in a day, soon brought on A 
mania, and tended to force up prices to a height almost fabulous. At times while the war was raging, namely, in August 1864, the. price had 
touched 32 \d. for fair New Orleans, 25d» for Dhollera, and 17 id. for Bengal. About this time the stock of all kinds was #48,000 in London and 
Liverpool, and the weekly delivery 33,810 bales. Whereas in December 1860, the year before the American War, New Orleans ranged frOth 4}& 
to 7fa., and Dhollera 4Ja. to 5d. per lb., whilst the stock iu all Great Britain at the lastmentioned time, was 5,72,000 bides Of all kinds with' A 
weekly consumption of 60,126 bales. Bengal there was none at that time, and therefore np quotation is given. In January 1871 the price 
for Dhollera varied from 5&d. for middling to 7 d. for good, Bengal 54 for ordinary to 6*d for good, fair American Upland 7Jd. for 0 rdimunr to 
8jd. for middling fair. Of finer American qualities there were none. Stock in Great Britain 4,47,000 bales or, 1,26,000 loss than in 1860. 
The average weekly deliveries in 1870 were 66,450 boles, or 16,344 more than in 1860. * 


COTTON riECE-OOODS. 


I am aware that the East India Company had its manufactories at Skntipore, and, I believe, at Dacca, Tandah, and Bfcrbhoom. The exports 
consisted of Dacca Muslins, Mullmulls, and Subnums, Luckipore Baftahs, and Tandah khosas. The qualities of the lattetf ware H#i thewfe of 
cambrics and thick jaconets, but of muoh higher values than those of the British fabrics, Submuns esteemed for their fktmoiduwiy fineness 
and durability were popular in every part of the world, and in those days the pride of our Eastern m anu f acturers; sold oshigh siflO to ISO Rs. 
per piece of 20 yards by 86 inches, fitted for the garments of even Princes.* Soon after the abolition of . the. 

'' ------ . . .J-" mi .7, 

* I have since been Informed tliat at Dacca, this sort of cloth!« still made to the particular order of the Government Offi e We, hilt neSmeipfhJW P’PT P piepfSPA tOA 
year. They weigh 18 to 19 toiuhs, or about 6 ounces cedi. The country threads with which they are mode, are said to be worth 6 or IS Mm per town. 
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Qompmty**ffi&> and certain experienced andmitorpriring merchants and agent* exerted themselves to improve upon our * *' 
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juma )Ed|mi^ wboM name moat twiuulSar to you, busily employed himself for some years in collecting information regarding the cotton 
fcferiel moat fib W and demand among the natives, and through the assistance of Ids Banian, the late Baboo Bissumbhur Sen, whose name doubt* 
loss is also well-known to you, procured samples of all hinds and species of cloths in use among the various classes Of natives both id Bengal 
and the Upper Provinces. You may be aware, gentlemen, that his efforts did not end in vain, as within a few years he not only reaped a rich 
harvest for himself, but paved the way of all Indian merchants for following his example. White jaconets, cambrics, long-cloths (an imi tation 
of a, species of Madras olpth), dhootees, scarfs, ohintses, lappets, Japan spots, and honeycombs w ere then imported on large scales which would 
find a Dakotas soon as landed, at highly remunerative prices* and the imports were multiplied as the consumption increased. The grey goods 
did nOt come tO fashion till after the year lolO, being commended to the notice of the natives by reason of a difference in favour of buyers of 
3d. to 6d. fl piece for jaconets and shirtings, being the costs of bleaching them respectively, and these have no* materially oheoked the use 
of the wjb&e moths, in earlier days there was a feature of great importance in favour of this branch of trade unlike that of the present t*™", 
which renders it worth mentioning here prominently. In those days the shroffs and koot-hials, all men of capital intact, directly dealt in these 
goods, either on their own account, or to meet orders of their constituents, and they were also accustomed to Aooominodate dealers an the spot 
on tiie pledge of the goods purchased by them, at a moderate rate of interest. In fact the cotton goods, like metals, were then treated as good 
aa bullion. A discount of o per cent, per annum for 3 months was in itself a sufficient temptation to the buyers for paying on delivery hard 
cash to any extent, though in those days, the modes of transit of goods to, and remittances from, the interior were tedious. 

I have said that the importers of former days sold their goods with facility on arrival to the great advantage of their constituents an<l 
themselves ; and this woe manifest from the constituents paying their agents cheerfully a commission of 5 por cent, and a delcredere of per 
■cent, upon the proceeds of sale, besides the usual chaiges. Tins was nut all. The agents li.ul another advantage of no less importance, for 
no invoice of goods reached them, but was accompanied by orders for sending the returns in our country produce, which added no little to the 
agent's benefit. In former times there was no other medium for remitting fund*, Bills of Exchange to any large extent not being then 
available. 

The following comparative statement which I have compiled from the Commercial annual* will show how far the imports of British cot¬ 
ton goods liave increased within the last 30 years .— 
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Thus you see, gentlemen, in thirty years the >aluo of import* of British plain and colored goods increased from rupees ninety-seven lacs and 
sixty-one thousand, to eight crores twelve lacs’ and fitty -five thousand, a fact which at once shows how wonderfully the Import trade has improv¬ 
ed on this side alone. Looking to the gradual lise it must be taken foi gi anted that the heavy influx keeps pane with the demand and consump¬ 
tion. But unfortunately, gentlemen, it is admitted on all bauds, impoiteis us well u-> deal?]*, that this ostensibly flourishing branch of our trade 
has been of late years anything but a pay ing, if not u losing one. 

GOTrox TWisr wn r \i:\, * 

In 1869-60, the total imports were 2,03,95,000 lb., value R*. 1,00,60.000 ; in 1860-70, 1,39,11,000 lb, valueRs. 1,14,15,760. The only remark* 
able feature in this trade is tire difference between the present value and that of the lust decade. Irr 1869-60 the average value was eight-and- 
half annas, and ill 1809-70, thirteen anu.w per lb. for white and colored. Though price-. ha\e since receded, this trade rs also in a languid cun- 
<lition, especially as regards 40.*. which, 1 learn, are much affected by the hcn\y rmpoit* of grej dhotecs. 


In former times, our white Benares wqp in great favor with the cuiimujigi s in the United Kingdom, and therefore took the lead in the 
En g lish market. Before 1836 our Bengal sugar w'as subject to a differential duty of 32-.. per c\\ t, whilst British Colonial to 24s. only. Through 
the strenuous efforts of the E I. merchants and the Court of Directors in the Parliamentary Sessions of that year, the dnty on our sugar was 
equalised with that on the West India and Mauritius sugars. The duties upon Foreign slave-grown sugars continued prohibitory. This favour¬ 
able change produced an extraordinary stimulus in this branch of our trade here. Our exports to England increased strikingly, and at 
immense cost mills were set up by our Calcutta English Houses at Dhoba, Balli, Dacca, and Tirhoot, for the manufacture of refined 
sugars. The result of the working of some, vis., Dhoba and Balli was remunerative for a time, but that of others ruinous, the 
duties in England updn refined sugars being higher by 3 or 4 shilling* per cwt. Our raw sugars however proved lucrative enough, and 
at one time reached so high as 90s. per cwt. for best Benares ; other ipialities wore lelatively lower. English refined sugars having 
much attracted the notice of consumers in Europe, onr low sugars, khnur and goor, were liberally exported at comparatively 
high prices, say 7 to 8 Rs. per maund for good dry khaur for refining purposes in England. About the year 1847, when the 
question of Free trade was most enthusiastically advocated, and the eventual equalisation of duties upon all slaves and fVee-grown sugars by 
graduated scales was consequently in the contemplation of the British Parliament, our Calcutta Chamber of Commerce requested the Govern-, 
ment of India to prooure from the local officers, statistics of sugar, khaur, and goor, in ull British India, and the Company’s Straits’ Settle¬ 
ments. In 1848, when the returns were received from all directions, I had the honor of digesting those statistics, and was at some pains in 
collecting informations from private sources. The quantity of goor produced then in Bengal and the North-West Provinces yielded as much 
sugar for our home consumption as was exported by sea. In submitting the statistics to the Government when completed, I took the liberty 


us that India could not therefore lose the trade, though even at that time, aa I learnt from the enquiries which 1 had made, best Benares sugar 
oould not then be laid down in Caloutta even in bumper seasons at less tjian Re. 9-8 per maund, a cost which must have of late been by far 
exceeded owing to the high price for labour in the Behar and other Prov inces. The following comparative statement of exports as regards Great 
Britain will show at a single glaaoe how this trade has suffered 
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U see gentlemen, since 184940 or in 90 years, the export to Greet Britain has fallen from 18 lacs to 1 lac 23 thousand mounds 
inJCay 1870 the duties ware reduced from lie. 3d. to 5s. 8d per cwt for first-class, and othor qualities proportionally less, yet 
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since the last 3 mouths of 1870, My from May to December, the export did not exceed 84880 maunds value Be, fell J&K fy tfaypiM^y 
64,600 maund* were exported In May 1870, probablv on receipt of advioe by the telegraph of the reduction of duty in jnwnd, jmfnMRperts 
aoon after fell off,, and fc December it was only 1,400 maunds. From the, values given above, the sugars exported flf laty/tt f(nU appear that 
they comprised only the lower kinds, dates, and other inferior classes, the average values being await He. T£ per mwud of ftp tycptyta of 
1869-70, and Ms. 0 of those of the last 8 months of 1870. In speaking of date sugar, I remember to have read the remarks of, the revenue 
Collectors of the eastern districts, where that description of sugar is grown, that at the time when their returns were sent in* thty wcrubf opinion 
that In the course of time those districts wonld be in a position to supply largely, os immense tracts of land were than covered With young date 
trees whioh would eventually yield vast quantities of juice for goor and sugar. This expectation, 1 believe, is now fully realised. 

INDIGO. 

Apparently with a view to avoid collision with the semindars and ryots, the East Tndia Company did not cultivate the article otf its own 
account, but would occasionally supply its wants by inviting tenders for given quantities of good Bengal only. In the earlier data tfcd pro¬ 
duction was principally in the hands of zemindars and other native planters ; the European manufacturers were not permitted by the' Go* 
vernmeut till I believe, Lord William Bentinck’s administration, to nold lands in the MofussiJ directly themselves, and consequently filook, 
and Jjarahf, were held in the names of their native managers. Although the Bengal dye has rivals in Madras, Guatemala, Java, and Manillas 
Bengal has ever hud and will doubtless have an ascendancy over the qualities of the produce of every other country. In former times its 
average produce was 1,20,000 maunds a year, under the influence of liberal accommodations afforded to planters by our Calcutta English mer¬ 
chants, and some of our local Banks of those days, but of late years, owing to the high prices of labour, enhanced rents of lands, end limited 
accommodations, the average produce does not exceed 1,00,000 maunds as you mimt l>e aware. The following statistics will, I hope, show the 
present position of this trade in this and the Loudon markets. Our export to Great Britain in 1860.60 was 72,430 Indian msjpirds, avenge 
value about Bs. 143 per Fy. tnaund, and in 1860-70 we exported to that country 43,090 maunds, average value about Bs. 240 per Fy. maund, 
whilst in England the actual delivery in 1869 (Home and Export) was 24,748 chests, and the actual London stock at the end of, that year was 
13,738, ami the price of best Bengal was 7 s. Of/. i»er lb. lu 1870 the toted delivery was 18,638, and the London stook at the ,end of tnai year 
18.146, the price for best Bengal 10s, to 10s. 3d. per lb. So it appears that as compared with I860, the delivery 'in 1870, decreased by 6,210 
chests, the stock increased 4,408. but the price, nevertheless, wu« 2s. 6d. per lb. liighor than in 1859. 


nice. 

In the earlierdAys this grain suited for export to great Britain was chiefly procured from Patna, and hence it was called Patna table rice. 
The grain wus white, large, and bold. The supplies how ever were not so extensive as wo now have from the villages in our neighbouring 
districts of 24-Pcrgunnahswnd Darasct. Latterly white table rico called Pachery, a corruption of Peshwaree, and other sorts here produosff, 
took the place of Patna. The cargo kinds, viz., Ballam and Monghy were at first exported to a limited oxtent, but since the famine in the 
United Kingdom in 1845 and 1846 their exports increased largely, ami have ever since continued to go forward on a .liberal scale, chiefly for 
distilling purposes. The low kind* now-a-days are heavily imported into England from Akyab, Rangoon, Saigon And Bnnkok, which have in 
some measure affected similar kinds from our port, but nevertheless our exports on the whole have not diminished ; on the contrary increased 
since the last decade, as will be perceived from the following comparison. In 1859-60 our export to Great Britain was 3,44,400, and in 1860-70, 
5,28,900 maunds, showing an increase of 1,84,600 maunds, but our exports to certain other ports, especially those which are nearer to Saigon 
and Bnnkok, have fallen off very materially, an you will see from the following comparative statement : — 


In 1869-70 our export Mds. Mds. 

to Bouibon was.3,23.6o0 against 7,39„600 in 1959-60. 

„ China. 36,800 „ ‘ 1.17,400 


In 1869-70 our export Mds. Mds. 

to Singapore. 17,400 against 41,800 in 1869-60. 

„ Penang. 2,300 „ .36,300 „ 


These deficiencies were howeverwelieved in a great measure by heavy exports to Bombay, which took from us in 1869-70, 21,74,400 maunds 
against nil in 1859-60. and to Ceylon we exported in 1869-70, 7,41,100 maunds, against 2,51,400 in 1850-60. Our total export of rice to all ports 
wus 63,79,800 in 1859-70, against 43,71,300 in 1859-60, showing an increase of 20,08,500 maunds in 1869-70. Saigon and Baukok being growing 
rivals of Bengal in respect of this grain, it is to be hoi>ed thut the interests of those of our districts such as Bnkergunge, Dinagepore, Ac., whose 
whole length and breadth of area ure almost cultivated with the low descriptions, will not be lost sight of, but watched with care, in order 
that this trade may not suffer like our other staples. The abundant produce in Che Bengal districts I have named, is chiefly influenced by the 
export demand in (‘olcupta, and assists the rj ots in no small a degree in paying rents to thoir Zemindars, and the latter their quotas of revenue 
to the Government. 

BALTPETBL. 


This article has almost lost its ]K)sition, at lc.ist in Europe, from a cuuso which I need scarcely remind you of. In March I860, when its 
market in England was unusally healthy, with a price of 42s. the owt. for 5 per cent, refraction, the duty was increased here to Bs. 2 per 
maund from 3 ]>er cent, upon a fixed value of 5 Rs. 12 A ns. per Indian maund, w'hilst the mniket value was 11 Bs. per factory maund ; a corres- 
jnoding decline iu price here was on immediate consequence of the rise in the rate of duty, and at the close or the year its export to Great 
Britain fell off heavily, say to 3,03,300 against 4,96,500 ( iuaun<ls in the preceding year. On the other hand, the English Market was very little 
affected by the increase of duty ; after a temporary rise the prices varied from 37 to 40s. for low' refractions till 1866, when they fell considerably, 
vte^ to 25s. for the best quality. This unhappy result was owing to the new process of manufacturing this salt in Europe, whioh was vigor¬ 
ously pursued with the com]>ositiou of nitrate of soda and potash. This circumstance led to the reduction of duty on this side in March i860, 
to 1 rupee, which however was of little avail to enable our manufacturers to compote with the s Europeon substitute. In April 1866, the duty was 
replaced on its original footing 3 per cent., w'hich produced uo better effect, as 'ihe European manufacturers could afford to sell their production 
at a value which brought down in England ours to a price never before heard of, viz., 19#. Gd. per cwt. for 6 per cent., And hence this article was 
declared free of export duty in May 1867. The export in 1859-60 was 4,35,200 and in 1869-70,3,68,860 maunds. Any reaction whioh may have 
recently taken place in England, is to be ascribed to the perturbed state of the continent, and it is a question whether after peace and tran¬ 
quillity have been fully restored there, the present position of this article in England will be maintained. 

JUTE. 

Never to my recollection, has our trade in any description of goodB flourished so well and attained so remarkable an attitude within 
a few years, as this fibre has. In 1869-60 we exported to Great Britain 10,74,640 Indian maunds, value 26,52,800 Bs., but in 1869*70, 83,61, 
860mAunds, value 1,54,73,000 Rs. The average value iu 1859-60 was about 2 Bs. 8 A ns. ; whereas in 1869-70 it rose to 4 Rs. 9 Ans. per 
maund, a price which our purchasers paid without any murmur. This article, whioh in former days was used in making gunny cloths and 
coir, has now, 1 understand, become a substitute in England for more valuable threads and fibres, and used in manufacturing various kinds 
of cloths, carpets, Ac. It is not unlikely that from all appearances it has room yet for admitting of further increased exports, and perhaps 
further advance in price. As a proof of the usefulness of jute, I shall not omit mentioning its cuttings, which are sought with no MS* 
eagerness. In 1869-76 the export wob 73,225 Indian maunds, value 1,85,700 Its. or about 2 Rs. 8 Ans, per maund, against nil In 1809-60- 


LIX0BBD. v ' 

This seed in earlier days was cultivated in this country to a very ftmited extent. Its oil was oliiefly used here in renting wood-works 
of houses, and coarse furniture, and iu seasons'of scarcity of mustard seed, its oil was mixed with that of the last-mentioned ocrtal for local 
consumption. It then sold for 12 to 14 annas per maund. In or about 1835 a German house of this city under the name of Messrs. Hodg- 
kinson Schlatter A Co., first tried it in the English market, which previously had its supplies from Russia alone. The result being 
highly successful, larger quantities were shipped by them till others came into the market, and forced np the price to nearly twice as muob 
as it before was. Since the Crimean War iu 1866, which interfered with its imports into England from the Russian Forts, the shipments 
were heavier from this ride under favourable accounts for our seeds. Ever since that time, this seed has obtained a better footing u> Eng¬ 
land, and .gone on freely, audits cultivation has been extended both in Lower Bengal and the Upper Provinces. This oil-seed has of late 
years been steadily advancing in prioe, which has led to a diminished export to Great Britain. Iu 1859-60 its export/pas 17,11,000 maunds, 
value 34,67,000 or about 2 Rs. per maund, and in 1869-70, 9,13,140, value 88,20,000 Bs. or 8-12 per maund; so an equivalent of ,the sum paid in 
1850-60 for 17,11,600 maunds was paid in 1869-70 for nearly half of that quantity. You are aware, gentlemen, that the market tot this 
seed is also influenced by the demand of North America " 

INDIAN TEA. 

This is the last, bet not the least article of importance which I hav^to notice m one which bolds otot the fairest prospects under its 
present aspect. I shall take the liberty, gentlemen, to detain you a few minutes on this subject, in order to submit before you its- antece- 
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the experiment being suooessftib a committee wm formed 
European merchants, among whom was the late Mr. David 

. __ -ity, who took an active part in forwarding the laudable object of the 

Sr, Wtillioh acting ae their Secretary. With a Tier to give a Fair trial to the capability of the soil to produce deiirable kinds 
traotc oF land la Assam were plaoed under a eyctematio cultivation, and through the agency of Messrs. Jardine Skinner k Co., 
end needling! were proodred from their China agents, Messrs. Jardine Matheson & Co#, with the local aid of a gardener, 
sent oat thither from England, bat also planters, oarpenters, and other workmen, with all .sorts of neosssary imple- 
the processes of cultivating and manipulating teas were taught to the natives, and Dr. 

. _ » medical serviee, was deputed by the Government to Assazh to famish, after a scientific 1 in. 

vestigatkm, a report on all matters connected with tea plantations. His report which contained various important suggestions, was fovour-, 
* vu Samples of As s am tea of all descriptions, blacks and greens, were from time to time forwarded to the care of the Court of directors, 


Jard m 
commit 
and qua! . 
not only a 
namedMr. 
mental at tha,< 


the reports of whose brokers were very flattering, but so for as f recollect, Greens wore^not much approved of. Small quantities 
hibitsa at public sales which fetched &noy prioes, such as 6s. to 6s. per lb. for blacks, perhaps more. In March 1840, the tea cultivation 
was thrown open by the Government to public enterprise. The Assam Tea Company'took over the Government plantation, but its manage* 
meat at the commencement flailed to be as encouraging as it onght to have been. On its changing hands the result proved highly beneficial 
to the shareholders, and led to the extension of plantations under care of the agents of other Companies. It will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing statement how much this promising trade has progressed within the last ten years. In 1869-60,16,000 packages only were despatched 
to Great Britain, value R*. 9,87.600, and in 1869-70, 1,46,0® boxes, value 1,00,98,800 As. Thus within 10 years there was an increased export 
of 1,80,000 packages, and in value an increase of Ra. 91,05,700. From the English circular I have before referred to, t see the total delivery 
of An . ... 


thousand and two hundred lbs. The total delivery in Great Britain of tea of all descriptions in 1870 (China included) was one hundred forty- 
eight million five hundred ten thousand and two hundred lbs., of which the delivery of Assam formed a proportion of nearly ten per cent. This 
result is not a little encouraging to those interested in a trade now in an incipient state with hopeful prospects in store. The opinion expressed in 
the circular I have alluded to, is no less pleasing, vis. y “ Indian tea gains favour with consumers, who nave absorbed 18 million pounds." Had it 
not been for the immense sums lavished away during the mania in tea shares in 1863 and 1864, a greater success might have been, achieved 
by this time. It is not however too much to expect that in oourse of time China may have as much reason to be jealous of Indian tea, as 
India is now of her Bilk. Our own tea has in a manner already extirpated China tea from India, Indian black tea being now universally 
preferred to the other. _ 

Gentlemen, I shall take leave of you after saying a few words, as the result of my knowledge and experience of half-a-oentury oq the subject 
of opium. I know from the year 1820-21 to 1863-64 the produce gradually rose from about 4,200 to 64,000 chests, Behur and Benares. 
In earlier days it once sold so high as 4,600 Rs., and in 1899 so low as 105 Rs. per chest, the latter was owing to the capture and destruction in 
China at that time by a Chinese Commissioner named Lin, of 80,000 chests of Bengal and Mahva opium. Before the legalization of its import 
into China, a few years since, all foreign opium was sold by smuggling, as it must be well-known to you. In those days there would always be 
a stock in China on first hands of about 20,000 chests of Indian opium, but after the destruction, I have referred to, the exports of each year 
from India were nearly exhausted, as is the case now, for of late, us you may have observed, the export of our each sale’s opium is nearly all 
sold offhand delivered on arrival, and old stocks are very light there at the end of oilch year. We have been aware since these 2$ or 30 years, 
that opium was grown in China and that its cultivation increased whenever the prices of Indian opium was high, and that on the other hand it 
was checked by a fall in the prices of that opium. It was the knowledge of these circumstances that induced the Government here to augment 
the cultivation in this country. Our merchants were conversant also with the notorious fact, that the strength of the opium of China was 2 to 1 
of Indian opium. The additional fact now elicited by the Memo. I have alluded to are, that the cultivation had extended to almost all parts 
of China, and certuin divisions of the country where opium was nover smoked before ; that the quality of the growth of several districts had 
improved; that the mass of the people had a taste .for it, and that native opium was preferred on account of its cheapness, being 40 to 50 percent, lower 
in value than foreign opium, with all charges of transit into the interior. It is likewise stated that consumption had increesed in a much greater 
proportion than in former years. In the face of all these discouraging accounts, China consumed last year no less than 46,000 chests of Bengal, and 
about 39,000 of Malwa opium, iu all 85,000 chests, at higher prices than those of the preceding year, and owing to this favorable out-turn 
an average of 1,181 Rs. was obtained at the Caloutta public sales, or Ks. 149 per chost more than the Budget Estimate of 1870. This may 
be, os it is said, attributed to Blioit produce iu China, if so, it cannot have been so universal as to affect the prioes of native opium through¬ 
out the country, so as to give on impetus to foreign opium in those parts where the latter is used. At any rate, since it is admitted that 
the standard qualities of Bengal and Malwa are superior to those of the produce of China; that the dealers and speculators of China have a 
faith in the genuineness of Bengal opium in preference to any other; and that the consumption of*all kinds is evidently increasing, it is 
not possible that foreign opium will be, if at all, ousted at least for yeora to come. To prevent such a mishap for India, the Government has 
always one infallible remedy at its. command, which is to extend the cultivation as it is nqw doing, till the prioes of Indian opium reach a 
point At which it would be beyond the possibility of China to compete with us, taking mjfco account the difference between tho relative qualities 
of Indian and China opium. Referring to the comparativo low price cost of the opium oil this side, say within 400 Rs. per chest, for qualities 
twice as good .as. China, India can well affoitj to sell in China for 800 Rs. with all charges included, instead of the high price at which Bengal 
is now selling tliere, and what our Government might lose in prices it would make up by the increase of quantity, and thereby check further 
progress in the cultivation in China. Tt is not in the nature of things that because the Chinese have no\v a taste for native opiam, they will 
prefer inferior drugs ^at relatively higher pHces than those of Indian opium. Should our Government actually find it indispensable to force 
down the prices of its own growth, it may, under such ciroumstafice, deem it advisable to reduce the pfesent rate of duty on Malwa, in which 
case the extension at the same time of its cultivation may be an inevitable consequence. 

Since the Budget Estimate of this year, three public sales have token place, April, May, and June—the general averages were Rs. 
1,162,1,254. aad 1,882 respectively, the last showing an excess of Rs. 277 over the Budget Estimate, Rs. 1,075. This unexpected advance is 
owing to a deficiency in the produce in Behar and Benares of the season 1871-72* From all appearances it is more than probable that in March 
1872, this estimate will be by far exceeded. 


. EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BENGAL AND BOMBAY. 

[By Walter R. Cassbls.] 

.Tins annexed statistics of the external trade of Bengal and Bombay during 12 years ending 30th April 1866, show, amongst others, the fob 
lotting results- 

. Comparing the last three years before the increase of capital (1801-62 to 1863-64) with the first three years (1854-53 to 1856-57), the trade 
of Bombay shows_the following increase 


Exports .. .. 

Imports. . 

Aggregate Exports snd Imports .. 


198.66 per cent. 

168.34 

177 82 


C om pMin| tli. bit S year. (1803-04 to 1800-06) with the Orel throe year. (1804-05 to 1856-07), the trade of Bombay .how. the following 

SJSJJJJ. .. .. .. .. 303.21 per oent, 

Aggregate Exports and Imports ... ... .. ... ", " ** 261 JO * 

• In .1868-1864, the year preceding the increase of capitals, the trade of Bombay, as compared with that of Bengal, was 
, Exports. . . 

^^e^teExportsand' Imimt. V. “ ", ", I!! " " ‘fogO 

Daring th* four yean ending 80th April 1804, tie trade of Bombay averaged 


67.80 per oent. more than Bengal. 
111.11 


bibttts " '* . ” •• ” •• .* 43.40 per cent, jnore than Bengal. 

j rimiimfa TPirnArf. i,n l*T.nV •* •• ••• •• •• ••• •• . 67.00 „ ,» ft 

,, * Aggregate Exports and Imports .. „ ^ .. . . 46.49 .. 


The avenges of the July and August Bales wen Bs. 1,834, aad 1.964 respectively. 
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To show that these comparative results were not momentary, it may be added Uftt during the six years ceding 30% 4P# Wk j^Pfttad 
before and after the increase of capital, the trade of Bombay averaged;— ^ ^ . * t 

Exports . 1. 48.81 per oent. mors than Bengal, ' 

Imports . . ..88*09 „ ,, » ' ^ f* 

Aggregate Exports and Imports .. 81 -78 M •» »» f , , 

Ebtraet from letter addressed to QovcmnCsnt by the Bank of Bombay, dated 28 rd January 1866:— 11 The Bank originally opened BrattphAe 
in full faith that the present agreement would have been carried out ae originally proposed, that at each Branch where them was a treasury fhftr 
same should be handed over to the Bank; that a minimum Ooremment balance would be fixed for eaoh treasury, and that the amount of sspenses 
incurred by Government would be paid to the Branch Bank for conducting the treasury business. Up to this day the Bank ha# not received 
charge of a single treasury, and the result is, os has been frequently pointed out, that the Branches of the Bank of Bombay, instead of proving 
feeders to the head office (as tho Directors had every reason to expect they would be, had they been placed on an equal footing with the Bank or 
Bengal), have required to be fed constantly by the parent Bank, and that invariably to the greatest extent when money was moat useful in 
Bombay. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF THE IMPORTS BY BEA INTO BENGAL AND BOMBAY REBFECTIVELY DURING IS YEARS 

• ENDING 30TH APRIL 1866. 


Converted into sterling at Exchange 2e. per Rupee. 


Years. 


Bengal. 


1 “ “ 

Bombay. 

1 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Mer¬ 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Mer¬ 

chandise. 

Treasure, 

Total. 

Mer¬ 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Mer¬ 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1854- 1855.. 

1855— 1858.. 
1858—1857.. 

1857— 1858.. 

1858— 1859.. 
1868-1860.. 
1868—1861.. 
1661—1852.. 
1862—1853.. 
1868—1864 . 
1864—1855. 
1855—1666.. 

£ 

6.921,278 
8,186,182 
8,157,5L3 
7,617,759 
10,685,313 
13,158.1*17 
12,432,169 
11,198,925 
11,355,433 
11,445,968 
12,331,303 
13,700,498 

£ 

604,897 

6,011,226 

6,650,541 

8,245,893 

5,310,313 

8,003,554 

4,218,117 

4,633,795 

4,909,621 

6,611,103 

8,810,186 

9,181,041 

£ 

7,616,165 
14,197,388 
14,818,166 
15,894,557 
15,895,626 
21,172,601 
16,650,336 
15,832,721 

1 16,275.054 
17,057,071 
21,141,489 
22,881,639 

£ 

5.313,935 

5,4.19,537 

7,282,8.13 

8,365,560 

11,607,150 

11,798.470 

11,762,045 

11,525.527 

14,658,957 

18,916,682 

21,709,307 

18,404,392 

£ 

1.337,479 

4,973,380 

6,854,998 

7,498,697 

6,424,822 

7,539,418 

6,389,214 

9,501,106 

1.1,981,779 

17,093,728 

*12,578,087 

16,055,175 

£ 

7.651,414 

11,414,017 

14,137,831 

15,854,157 

48,031,972 

19,337,888 

18,151,259 

21,126,638 

28,640,736 

36,010,410 

31,287,394 

36,359,567 

£ 

11,516.333 

13,633,030 

14,166,818 

14,329,853 

15,711.200 

13,983,385 

14.859.665 
15,460,855 
18,270,872 
23,157,657 
24,507,064 

24.741.665 

£ 

551,012 
255,351 
662,957 
502,842 1 
266,130 
1,017,786 
1,767,386 
1,007,328 
1,273,654 
2,979,643 
2,333,016 
4,446,595 

£ 

12,067,345 

13,888,391 

14,829,776 

14,832,705 

16,977,330 

15,001,171 

16,627,050 

16,468,183 

19,644,436 

96,147,200 

26,840,080 

39,188,160 

£ i 

7.466,789 
8,942,899 
10.988,020 
12,892,654 
14,864.433 
14,196,084 
18,138,727 
19,600,072 
37,656,950 | 
89,291,534 
42,095,647 
37,053,730 

£ 

704,009 

1,349,010 

1,596,873 

3,282.705 

1,686,469 

1*818,767 

1,349,312 

1,699,987 

9,482,868 

2,046,491 

8,996,180 

3,071,073 

£ 

8,169,881 

10/91/16 

12/79,80? 

14,075/59 

16/60/82 

15/16,462 

19,466,089 

21/99,969 

60,189,208 

41/06,026 

46/20,627 

40,124/03 


STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY BEA INTO BOMBAY DURING THD UNDER-NOTED PERIODS AS COMPARED 

WITH BENGAL. 



ANNUAL PER 
CXNTAGE. 


FERIOPlg OF 3 YEARS— FIR CENTAGR. 

ANNUAL PER 
CENTAGR. 


rami one or 3 tears— ran centaur. 

Years. 

More 

than 

Bengal. 

Lew* 

than 

Bengal 

Years. 

1 

3 Years' Im- * 3 Years’ Im¬ 
ports Bengal. ^ports Boml*ay. 

More 1 Less 
tliau | than 
Bengal.^ Bengal. 

m More 
than 
Bengal. 

Less 

than 

Bengal. 

Years. 

3 Years’ Ex¬ 
ports Bengal. 

3 Years' Ex¬ 
ports Bombay. 

More 

than 

Bengal. 

Less 

titan 

Bengal. 

1664—1866.. 

percent 

percent 


£ 

£ 

percent, percent. 

l>ercent. 

percent. 


£ 

£ 

percent peroent 

0 46 


1864—1855 

) 





32-29 

1854—1855 





1866—li&6,. 

.. 

19 61 

to 

> 30,631,709 

33/02,262 


9 3ft 


25 89 

to • 

> 40,785,511 

31,041,189 

.. 

23*99 

1856—1857.. 

.. 

4-59 

1850—1857 




15 17 

1850—1857 



1667—1658.. 


O'19 

1857—1868 

i 





1-00 

1857—1858 

) 




1856—1850... 

6 72 


to 

> 53,902,794 

63/34,017 


1-86 


016 

to 

y 48,811,196 

40,141,692 

0-72 

,, 

1869-1800.. 


660 

1050—1860 



3*42 

t # 

1859—1800 



1800-1601.. 

o'ot 


1860—1801 

} 




1720 


1000-1801 

) 




1001—1602.. 

83 43 


to 

> 48,769,111 

67,918,628 

39 26 


28 73 


to 

> 62,039,050 

70,927/01 

34*74 


1802—1803.. 

76*96 

,, 

1862—1803 



54-20 


1802-1803 



1803—1604.. 

111 11 


1003—1804 

i 




57-80 


1808—1804 

)• 




1864—1865.. 

6918 


to 

> 61,080,099 1 

’ ■ 1 

105,657,371 

72 98 


08*85 


to 

> 82,175,440 

120,713,066 

64*19 

„ 

1806—1806,. 

64*53 


1865-1800 



37 40 


1866-1806 

K 




comparative STATEMENT of the aggregate VALUE OF exports] 
AND IMPORTS BY SKA, BENGAL AND BOMBAY, DURING 12 YEARS 
ending 30th AFRIL 1806. 

Converted into sterling at Exchange 2a. per Rupee. 


Years. 


BENGAL. 



BOMBAY, 


ANNUAL PER 
TENTAGE. 

Years. 

PERIOD ON 3 TEARS—NBH CENT AGE. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

I Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

I More 
than 
Bengal. 

Less 

than 

Bengal. 

I 3 years’ Ex¬ 
ports k Im¬ 
ports Bengal. 

1 arrears’ Bx- 
' ports k Im¬ 
ports Bombay 

Mora 

than 

Bengal. 

Less 

than 

Bengal. 

1664-1866.. 

£ 

12,007,346 

£ 

7,010,106 

£ 

10,083,610 

II £ 

8,109,881 

£ 

7,651,414 

£ 

16,021/95 

1 per cent. 

per cent. 

19 m 

1864—1866 

£ 

£ 

peroent. 

peroent. 

1866—1860.. 
1666-1867.. 
1S67—1868.. 

13,880/91 

14,029,776 

14,832,705 

14,197,388 

14,818,150 

15,894,007 

28,085,779 

29,047,931 

30,727.372 

10/91,915 

12,679,393 

14,676,359 

11,413,017 
14,137,All 
15,804,167 

21,704,982 

26,717,224 

80/39,616 


22‘71 

9*88 

0-01 

to 

1860-1867 

.1867—1868 

| 77,417/20 

04/48,461 

... 

1701 

1866-1869.. 

1669-1860... 

1800—1061.. 

15,977,820 
r6,001,171 
10,027,050 

16,895,620 

21,172,501 

10,050/80 

32,872.940 

86,173,072 

83,277.380 

15,950,882 

15,615,461 

19,488,039 

18,031.972 

19,337,888 

18/51/69 

38,982,854 

84,858,839 

37.080/98 

s-li 

13*-io 

3*04 

to 

1869-1800 

1800—1801 

I 99,773,990 

99,376,709 

•• 

0-88 

1801—1802.. 

1862- 1863 

1863— 1864.. 

16,408,183 

19,644,426 

26,147/00 

16,832,721 

16/70,054 

17,057,071 

82,300,904 

35,820,480 

43,204/71 

21,299,959 

80,139/03 

41/68,025 

21,126,633 

28,640,730 

80,010,410 

55s 

III 

31-84 
64 09 
78‘86 


to 

1802- 1968 

1803— 1804 

> 101,898,770 

) 

188/46/99 

86-98 

, !• 

1804—1866.. 

1606-1860.. 

26,840,080 

99,188,160 

21,141,489 

22,881,589 

| 47,981,569 
62,009,099 

45/10/27 
| 40,124,803 

34,287.394 

35,859,567 

79,008,221 

75,484/70 

66-91 

44*90 

1 

to 

1865—1860 

| 148/66/89 

233/71,010 

.02*30 



statement of the aggregate exports and imports of 

BOMBAY DURING THE UNDER-NOTED PERIODS A8 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF BENGAL. 


STATEMENT OF THE EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND aggregate EXPORTS AND* 
IMPORTS OF BOMBAY, AS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF BENGAL, DURING ‘ 
PERIODS OF SIX AND TWELVE YEARS RESPECTIVELY. 


Years. 


11854-1856 
r. to 
1859—1880 
1800-1851 

18$5-I860 
12 years. 
1864—1865 

to 

1885—1866 


FXB CKNTAfl* OR RETORTS. 

More than 

Less than 

Bengal. 

Bengal. 








FEB CEJTT1QE 08 X1TFOKT8- 


More than 
Bengal. 


5802 

88*78 


Leas than 
Bengal, 


4-58 


PER TKNi a AGB or 
AGGREGATE IMPORTS 
AKP EXPORTS. 


More than 
Bengal. 


| 86*78 


iiCflS than 
Bengal. 


7*68 


[STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OP EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, 

aggregate exports and imports of Bombay rbspxo- 

* TIVELY DURING 4 YEARS PRECEDING INCREASE OF CAPITAL OF 
THE BANK OF BOMBAY, AS COMPARED WITH THOSB OF 
BENGAL. 



Years. 

BENGAL. 

BOMBAY. 

Percentage 

move than 

Bengal, 

Exports .. | 

1800-1801 

to 

1808—1804 

J 7a,n*N? 

Ua/95/84 

43*40 

Imports*.. | 

8 i 

H 

| 

100,913/00 

37*80 

£E»if 

Imports. (, 

1800-1001 

to 

£608—1104 

| IUMMU 

310/34/04 

48*40 


G 




























Apfflift, im. 


THB STABSTIOAIi REPORTER, 


«¥Attu|Nftt o» ms&mf im> m aggfQaU exports and imports, Bombay, during la tears ending 9Qxh 

M aPri* 1866, showing m cehtagb op increase on pbbiods op *m*M txabs rbspbotivelt, -w ' ■ 

^ _ **; ~f* l 4 vn _ _ 


UM-W 

Wti$w •" 

1807—1858 

»- 

to 

1882—1889 

1868-1064 

to 

1868-1866 

18B1-1868* 

to 

1868-1864 

1884—<1685 
to 

1856-1857 

1863 - 1864 
to 

1866-1866 
compared wltli 

1864 — 1858 
to 

1866—1807 


• TotnlValue 

Periods of 

■ i 1 " » 

$ 

| 91 , 041,180 

| 46 , 141,609 


> 136 , 713,666 

I* 

I 

| 03 , 707,187 

compared with 
■ first three years. 

: Last three yean 
compared with 
first three yean. 


'Per oantoceof 


®rtal Value Per oentage of 

Periods of 8 years. Increase. 


86 , 777,779 
oompared with 
first three years 

Last three j eers, 
compared with 
first three years. 


Total Value 
Periods of 8 yean. 


I AMD xurow*. 


Per oentage of 


198 , 846 , 83 * 

383 , 371,036 

178 , 484,966 
compared with 

I first three years. 

Last three years 
compared with 
| first three years. 


1854-1855 

to 

1856-1957 

1657-1868 

to 

1859-1669 

1460-1661 

1869-1609 

1669-1864 

to 

1865 - 1866 
1861 — 1863 " 

* to 
1869-1864 

1854-1855 

to 

1806-1867 

1868-1864 

to 

1866 - 1866 
compared with 

1864-1866 

to 

1866-1867 


* Three years before o&pital was Increased. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF TREASURE IN EACH OF THE PRESIDENCIES OF INDIA, FROM 1814-15, 
(BEING ACCOUNT NO. 2, IN APPENDIX 42, TO LORDS* REPORT ON THE PETITION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.) 






Imports. 

Exports. 

Net Imports. 

Nei Exports. 

Imports. * 

Exports. 

Net Imports. 

Net Exports. 

1814-16 




Rs. 

1.06,80,144 

Os. 

1,64,625 

Us. 

1.06.31,810 

Us. 

Rs. 

10,08,970 

Rs# 

1,00,640 

Rs. 

9.08,321 

Rs. ' 

1815-16 




1,80,34,< *71 

16,750 

1.80,18.321 


11,17,010 

I.07,569 

10,09.451 


1816-17 




3,18,61,965 

1,69,0.8) 

3,10,82,985 


17,42,272 

2,44.169 

14,98,103 


1817-18 




3.20,27,029 

3,17,259 

3,17.'0,779 

.... 

17,38,422 

23,79,608 

45,774 

16,82,648 


1818-19 




4,71.92.494 

2,79,538 

4,09.12,950 


98,087 

22.81,581 


1819-30 



.. 

4,00,46,025 

90,98,921 

3,76,47,L04 


18,05,963 

1,89,286 

16,16,667 


1830-31 




2,80,17,241 

11,39,36.1 

2,24,77,978 


22,92,402 

11,250 

23.78,212 


1881-33 




3,14,54,536 

1,23,96,395 

90,58.141 


25,34,990 

1,69,898 

23.05,092 


1632-23 




1,70,08.452 

15.015 

1,70,62,6''7 

...V 

31,21,737 

1,52,86) 

29,68,877 


1833-34 

,, 



1,20,05,420 

75,65.828 

64,20,502 


12,30,89) 

7.02,298 

5,37,592 


1824-26 




94,02,349 

16, 1 9,497 

77,02,762 


43,01,564 

21,70,819 

21,24,735 


1825-26 




1,04,09,972 

1,38,704 

1,02,71,208 


22,47,350 . 

50,5O.0ii7 

28,02,851 

1826-27 




1,22,88,329 

11.15,032 

1,11,73,206 


28,31,024 

7,02,330 

31,30,304 

1827-28 

,, 



1,41,39,582 

41,80,0^.7 

90,58,595 


25,19,685 

39,13,817 

18.96,183 

1838-29 




1 05,58,i)36 

98,1 >,254 

17,0.1,19.1 

47,05,333 


14,78 895 

11,03,083 

3,75,813 

1829-30 




16.10, .122 

61.80.032 


10,93.067 

54,01,233 

43,08,175 

18J0.31 




O' 1 ,12,147 

33.0.3,0.15 

27,07,112 

.. .. 

J1,37,657 

11,27,702 

"*9,705 ‘ 

1831-33 

,. 



35,44,838 

1,14,45,476 


79.00,038 

0,21,854 

38,09,860 

99,78,008 

1832-3J 



:: 4 

61,71.083 

78.33,535 


26,62.162 

13,40,370 

30,14,680 


16,08,819 

1833-34 



* 66,84,766 

24,75.527 

32,00.239 


11,45,275 

20,13,851 


8,88,576 

1HS4-35 




64,62,348 

6,05,649 

67,90,099 

. .. 

15,31,160 

10,04,776 

4,66,874 

1835-30 




08,71,087 

5,05,994 

0 1,06,803 


11.27,002 

3,15,289 

8,12,313 


1830-37 

,, 



61,23,274 

16,13,104 

45,12,110 

. .. 

7,60.580 

7.26.158 

33,432 

e • • • 

1887-38 




V'4,8S,830 

11,04,337 

90,84,^03 


12.85,429 

10,04,318 

9,31,111 


1838-39 



.. .. 

1.21,90,314 

16,27,000 

1,05,02,714 


13,11,349 

11,24,062 

9,12,371 

. 8.98,969 

• • • t 

1830-40 



.. 

1,32,67,867 

20,0 >,174 

1,02,07,093 


12,74,464 

1,50,402 





89,30,01,662 

6,88,30,741 

33,47,28,011 

1,05,63,091 

4,52,32,764 

8,55,85,656 

2,38,18,469 

1,41,71,261 



93 , 88 , 99,063 9 , 16 , 50,916 { 33 , 99 , 38,808 


69 , 31 , 14,489 I 13 , 60 , 78,669 1 57 . 38 , 33,383 67 , 97,346 


The Consignments of Treasure between the several Ports and Presidencies la India are excluded from the above Statement. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OP STATISTICAL ENQUIRIES CONCERNING INDIA. 


Vol, II.] 


CALCUTTA, THURSDAY, 15th SEPTEMBER, 1S7<>. 


[No. 2. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS B —CONTINUED. 


SYSTEM OF GUARANTEE BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

Tbe following sketch of the guarantee system and its origin, as applied to railways in India, has been extracted from Mr. 
Juland Danvers ’ 44 Report on Railways in India’* to the end of the year 1859:— 

44 Two private associations, under the designation of the * East Indian* ami the 4 Great Indian Peninsula Railway* Compa¬ 
nies, were formed in the year 1845,* but the projectors found it impossible to raise the necessary funds for their proposed schemes, 
without the assistance of Government. The application for this assistance led to a protracted discussion, which ended in the 
determination of the late Court of Directors of the East India Company to grant pecuniary assistance, intho shape of guaranteeing 
interest upon the Railway capital. 

44 Railways are accordingly being constructed in India under what is popularly termed the 4 guarantee’ system, i. c. through 
tho instrumentality of Companies, who receive from the Government a guarantee of u certain rate of interest upon the capital ex¬ 
pended, with the approval of Government, upon their undertakings. The direct pecuniary interest which, under this arrange¬ 
ment, tbe Government have in the success of each railway involved the necessity of some supervision and control, which is 
provided for in the contracts with the spyeral Companies. The land required for the railway aud works connected therewith is 
a lso given to tho Companies, frte of expense, by the Government. 

44 The guarantee, which is for a tonn of 09 years, applies to all monies paid into the Government Treasury, and expended with 
the sanction and approval of the Government. When the capital account, which consists of expenditure so sanctioned, is closed, 
such portion of the subscribed capital as shall not have been required for the purpose of the undertakings is to be returned to the 
Companies. 

14 The Railway Companies repay the amount advanced bv Government on account of the guarantee from tho protits 
of the railways, and the following arrangement is made for the application of those profits. The net f receipts from the railways 
are paid into the Gov eminent Treasury If they amount to less than the sum duo for guaranteed interest, such an addition is 
made to them from the revenues of India as makes up that sum, if they amount to more, half the excess is added to the divideud 
of tho shareholders, and the other half is applied to the repayment of the sums previously paid by Government on account of 
guaranteed interest; if the receipts should not reach the amount paid for working and maintaining the railways, the deficiency is 
chargeable % againBt the guaranteed interest. If at any time the whole o{ the mnuics paid by Government for interest (with 
simple interest § thereon) shall have been repaid and discharged, the Companies arc entitled, so long as this is the case, to the 
whole of the profits. 

44 For example, if the railway, upon completion, yields a net profit of 4 per cent., the Government would have to add 1 percent, 
(supposing the guarantee to be five per cent.) to make up the rate of interest guaranteed ; if it fields a profit of 7 per cent., the 
Government would then pay nothing, but would receive 1 per cent., and the remaining 6 per cent, would be paid as dividend to the 
shareholders ; and when by this process the whole of the sums previously advanced by Government (with interest) is repaid, the 
shareholders would receive a dividend of 7 per cent. If, on the other hand, tho following should be the result of a year’s 
traffic operations, viz., that tho working expenses were 100,0001., and the receipts only 90,000/,, 10,000/. of tho sum 
paid by Government on account of the guaranteed interest would go to make up the deficiency, and the dividend to shareholders 
would be rateably reduced. • 

44 The Railway Companies have the power of surrendering the works at any time after any portion of the line has beeu 
opened for a period of three months, upon giving six rfiouths’ notice to the Government, who would have to repay the whole 
amount that has been expended, with their sanction, on the undertaking. * 

44 Government has the power, within six months after tho expiration of 25 or 50 years respectively from the date of the con¬ 
tracts, of purchasing the railway at tho mean market value in Loudon of the shares during the three previous years. 

44 Government is entitled, in tho event of tho Railway Companies failing to complete the raijyoads, or to work them satisfac¬ 
torily, to take possession of them, repaying, within six months, tho sums which have been properly expended. 

41 At the expiration of 99 years tho land reverts to Government, and if the Railway Companies have not availed themselves of 
the power of surrendering before that period arrives, the works also lapse to the Government, who would have to xmrehase the stock 
of engines, carriages, &c., at a valuation. 

44 In any case in which, under these provisions, the Government becomes bouud to repay the capital, or to purchase the railway 
works and stock, it can, instead of paying the gross sum declare its optiou to pay an annuity, to be reckonod from the time when 
the gross payment would be payable, and to continue during the residue of the 99 years, the rate of interest used in calculating 
such annuity being determined by the avarago rate of interest during the preceding two years roceivod in London upon securities 
of thP Indian Government. 

44 In adition to the powers above described, that of supervising tho expenditure aud all proceedings of tho Companies (with the 
exception of communication with their law officers), as well as tho right of selecting tho lino, was reserved to Government. 

44 With regard to the regulation of fares, they are, iu tho first instance, fixed with the approval of Government, and altera¬ 
tions in them can only be made by the Railway Companies with tho concurrence of tho same authority. In tho event of the profits 
exceeding 10 per oent., the Government can order a reduction in the rates, but to such an extent as to bring the net receipts below 
10 per oent. upon the capital expended. 


* It appeals that Mr. Vignolas had written a paper on Indiun Railways, which wan in tho India Office many years before; and that Mr* <J 
T. Clark had, on the invitation of 8ir George Arthur, visited Bombay in 1843 in view to tho introduction of railways. Mr- Clark’s aoheme coales¬ 
ced with that of Mr. Chapman, by whom the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company was originated. In the same year, Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson visited Calcutta with a similar object, haviug endeavoured to draw public attention to the imiH>rtanoo of undertaking railways in 
India sinoe 1841 . His mission eventuated in the construction of tho present East India Railway from Calcutta to Delhi. 

t The gross receipts are. 

t But this has not been done- Tho deficiency has been added to the debt on aooount 6f guaranteed interest, to be a first charge aj»iaat 
surplus profits. 

5 The simple interest debt is t under tbe contract) the first charge against tbe share of oxcosa profits. 
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“ The Railway Companies are also bound, undor the contracts, to convey the Mails and Post Office servants free of charge, 
to take military officers in first class carriages at second class fares, and soldiers when on duty in second class carriages at the 
lowest fares; also horses, guns, waggons, and military stores, &c., at the lowest rate for the time being chargeable for the carriage 
of such auimals, goods, &e., 


SUPERVISION EXERCISED BY THE GOVERNMENT IN VIRTUE OF THE GUARANTEE. 


The following extracts from Mr. Danvers’ Report for 185D show the nature of the supervision exercised by the Government 
for the protection of the public interests :— 

“ Thu supervision is exercised by the Government both in this country aud in India. An Official Director is appointed, who 
attends each board of tho Railway Companies in London, and posessos, under the deed of contract, a power of veto on all the pro¬ 
ceedings of the directors. # * * At the sumo time, questions involving expenditure, which have not been considered by the 
local Governments in India, and all matters of importance, aro referred to the Secretary of State for India in Council, with whom 
also the financial arrangements of the Companies are made. 

u The supervision in India is exercised by tho Government, principally through officers appointed for the purpose, the 
following rules caving been established with the view of prev enting delay and collision : 

“ 1st. All questions of general importance shall be referred to Government for decision. 

“2nd. Under the above will bo included the general direction of all lines of railway, the position of stations, the general 
arrangements of the more important stations and works ; but after the general sanctiou of the Government has been given to any 
project all questions of detail may lie disposed of within the limit of the original sanction, by the consulting engineer. 

44 3rd. All matters of routine, or payments, or acts in accordance with rule, precedent, or special agreement duly sanctioned, 
or undisputod contingent expenditure, may be dealt with by the corffculting engineer without reference to Government. 

44 4th. All designs, estimates, and indents, whether for works or for establishments, for carrying into effect objects already 
generally sanctioned by Government, may also be disposed of finally by the consulting engineer. 

14 5th. The consulting engineer may, without reference to Government, reduce the amounts of indents, or direct designs, 
or proposed operations to bo modified, if la* thinks it necessary ; but the Agent in such cases, if dissatisfied with the decision of 
the consulting engineer, may always request that the matter may be referred for final orders of the Government. 

“6th. In all cases in which the consulting engineer has any doubt as to the decision to which he should come, the question 
should be referred to the Government for orders. 

11 7th. When the sanction of the consulting engineer is given to any proposals of the Agent, in which both these officers 
concur, excepting in those matters of great importance specially excepted above, the sanction so given shall, so far as the 
Government is concerned, be considered final. 

“ 8th. The consulting engineer shall submit to the Secretary of the Government a weekly schedule of his proceedings in the 
usuaI form, in which shall be explained concisely the nature of all sanctions or directions given under the authority now granted 
to him.” 


OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST THE GUARANTEE SYSTEM IN GENERAL. 


“ The most obvious objection” to the system of unlimited guarantee in force in India “ is the financial one, that thero 
is no limit to the sum that may be invested in railways, and so no limit to the liabilities to which the extension of such works 
under a system of guarantee might lead.” 

44 The guarantee being without limit, it leads in spite of the best intentions, to tho removal of much of the check on 
proper economy in construction It being usually advantageous to invest at par under a Government guarantee of 5 per cent., 
it becomes at the same time directly advantageous to invest the largest possible amount in such a stock. Hence, so long 
os the works are under construction, and the general state of the money market keeps a guaranteed stock of this sort above par, 
there is a direct inducement to the Railway Board to spend as much money as possible on ttmir works, instead of the exact re¬ 
verse. Next, the unlimited nature of the guarantee further forces the Government, with a view to keeping down its liabilities, to 
enter upon a very close scrutiny of all tho expenditure, ancl to attempt to replace from without those internal incentives to econo¬ 
my, which cease to be effective from the cause just explained. Practically, however, the Government control is not very success¬ 
ful in keying down expenditure, while it leads to the exercise of a constant interference on the part of the Government with the 
Railway Company’s officers, which produces u mischievous effect by weakening their proper sense of responsibility, and obstructing 
jheir freedom of action, besides causing much administrative annoyance and complication.” 0 

The late Lord Canning had, in 1858, objected to the present operation of the guarantee system, or in reality to the details 
of the guarantee conceded rather than to the principle of a guarantee, and had proposed, as a remedy, that a strict limit should be 

S laced upon the capital to be guaranteed for any undertaking, and also upon the time to be allowed for its completion. Sir J. P. 

frant, then President of the Council, in the absence of the Governor General from the Presidency, had objected radically to the 
principle of guarantee, as well as to its present working, as will be seen from the following extracts from his Minute, dated 4th 
September 1858 : 

“ I entirely agree in this proposition of his Lordship. I also am strongly impressed with a sense of the disadvantages 
which in practice (and, I would add, in reason), attach to tho guarantee system. On this very important subject I would beg to 
refer to the following paragraphs of my Minute on the Eastern Bengal Railway, in which my general views of tne subject of the 
duties of Government in respect to railway extension in India are explained. 

“ I contend that; where Government is convinced that on the highest commercial, social, military, and political considera¬ 
tions, a particular railway is greatly wanted by the country, and will be, if under the general control of Government, a directly 
remunerative work, it is not proper to leave it to any set of capitalists to say whether the country shall have that want supplied 
or not. I cannot see how a Government can leave it absolutely to private persons to rule what railways shall be made, ana what 
shall not, consistently with its duty to the neople, any more than it could abandon the ordinary highways similarly to their fate ; 
for railways now are exactly what main highways wore. England has bitterly to repont that it left its new highways, like private 
speculations, to capitalists looking after their own interests ; nor have tho capitalists reason to rejoice. 

“ My own opinion is, that whatever may bo the case as to the working of a railway, the construction of a railway extend¬ 
ing beyond a man’s own estate, ought in every country to be treated in principle os a national work, to be judged on, national 
oonsidenations. Aud this is the conclusion of Europe, based upon the dear-bought experience of England. But most of those 
who may differ from this principle in a country of capitalists will accept it for a country so far separated from tho capitalists that 
the course cf post between the two takes three months. Either our Indian railways must be constructed by Government with 
public money, which is a system that has been determined against or they must bo constructed with the money of English capi¬ 
talists. Here then, at once, we have a fundamental difference between English and Indian railways. A managing board sitting 

: - —- 

**‘Memorandum regarding tho Proposed Construction of a Railway from Delhi and Agra to Jsypors, to be eallod tho 
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in Lopdon can very well overlook a railway with a terminus in London ; but how can it rationally expeot to overlook, un- 
lea the'looal Government will eome to its help, a railway whoa nearest terminus is in Calcutta. It may have a delegated man¬ 
agement in Calcutta, but it can no more effectively manage its delegate, than it can manage the railway itself* Life and health 
are so precarious in India, that the evils of a distant agency for the transaction of a gigantic business are tenfold greater than 
usual where that agency is in India. I state it os the conclusion I have drawn from what nas passed under my own eyes for some 
years during which I have given watohful attention to the subject, that the rapid commercial success of the East Indian Railway 
Ooaapaiiy’s experimental line would not have been achieved without the general control of Government, exercised through its able 
and indefatigable consulting engineer." 

The Right Honourable S. Laing, in his Minute of the 1st Api^J 1861, expressed himself unfavorably of the guarantee 
system as applied in India, in these terms 

44 In India there are two oircumstances which mainly affect the consideration of the guarautoe system : 

11 1st. That the management is non-resident. 

* 4 2nd. That the date of cost and traffio are so uncertain, that the Companies look almost exclusively to the guarantee. 



; agency ? 

\ of experience and all the stimulus of self-interest arc brought to bear upon affairs untrammelled 
by official rules and routine. ’ - 

“ Because there is unity of management by men who understand their business, and who stand or fall by its success. 

44 But in the case of a largo Joint-stock Company, this is a good doal weakened, and many Companies have managed n o 
better tjian Government would have done, even when the affair was under their own eyes. 

44 Still, as a general rule, it may be admitted that, under ordinary circumstances, and in commercial matters, joint-stock 
management is as superior to that of Government as individual management is to that of a joint-stock Company. 

“ But when the Company is 6,000 miles off, and the guarantee absolute, none of these considerations apply. 

44 What conceivable inducement have the engineers and agents of these Companies to do their work economically ? Even 
the shareholders have the faintest possible interest in it, for they liave thoir 5 per cent, in any case, whioh is aU they ever looked 
to. But the interests of all practically concerned in carrying out the work are the other way. 

44 Without imputing positive dishonesty, for which there is great scope, and of which I am .led to believe from mauy 
things I hear, there has been a gread deal among the lower class of employes, the directors at home like the patronage of buying 
millions’ worth of rails and rolling stock, and freighting thousands of tons of shipping. The Engineer here, like all Engineers 
whom I ever heard of, likes doiup his work well and expensively as long us anyone will find the mouey. Why should he risk his 
professional reputation by building a slight bridge, or a mean station, when Government are good enough to guarantee 5 per cent, 
on the money requisite to enable him to do something worthy of Bruuol or Stephenson 1 

44 Why should be hurry on work when the result of completing the railway will be to deprive him of a post of importance 
and emolument. 

44 I do not doubt that there are many men who do their duty in such cases, though against their interest. Happily, there 
are always such to be found among Englishmen. But it is a bad system where the whole of the Agents, through whose hands 
passes the expenditure of some 30 or 40 millions of money, have their interests pulling one way and their duty the other. 

4 * And even if resolved to do his duty, how stands the Company’s Engineer as compared with a Government Engineer 
in India 1 

41 He knows nothing of the country, and has to purchase all liis experience. Except in the case of railways, he knows nothing 
of the special sort of work to be done. 

44 He has not the advantage of Government authority, which in many cases goes a great way in India. In short, the 
balanoe of advantage seems to be, for the Government Engmoer, perfect probity, knowledge of the country, influence of ft 
Government Officer. 

44 Against him— 

44 Perhaps a little less special knowledge of some points connected with railways, and a little more rigidity and formality 
in his mode of doing business. * 

44 But these latter advantages, if important, can readily be secured, as it is just as easy for the Government as for thq 
Company, to employ a Railway Engineer. 

44 Another great evil of the present system is the divided control. With an absolute guarantee, the Government must in 
sfelf-defence, exercise a very considerable control over*the expenditure of what is virtually its own money. 

44 But in cases of this sort the only real control is to bo able to send every one about his business who neglects fm duty, or who 
fails. No man should have the spending of a sixpence of our money to whom we cannot say, 4 Now, mind, this is what you 
have undertaken to do or get done, for this money, and if you don’t, you may be a very good sort of man, but you don’t suit us.* 

44 This, with liberal treatment of those who do sucocd, is the only way of getting work of this miscellaneous sort well 
done; and here the Company's system stands directly in the way, and introduces, wheel within wneel, divided responsibility and 
diplomatic correspondence, when there ought to be prompt action." 


OTHER TERMS THAT HAVE BEEN SUGGESTED FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF RAILWAYS IN INDIA, 


(From Parliamentary Papers.) 

In consequence of the objections entertained to the guarantee system in force, it was declared some years ago, under the 
highest authority, that it should not be extended further than was necessary to complete the main trunk lines. , 

The question of promoting the extension of railways in some other manner had, therefore, to be considered, and it was 
decided, after much deliberation, to encourage the construction of approved lines on the standard guage by the grant of land free 
of cost and of a maximum subsidy of 1002. a year per mile opeu for 20 years from the date of opening. This system involved 
no interference on the part of Govennment, except such as is usual in all countries in tho interests and for the safety of the 
public, while it made it incumbent on the' projectors, in their own interests, to complete their works economically and rapidly, a 
limit of time being fixed) failure to open the line within which, oarried with it a reduction of tho period for which the subsidy was 
payable. m 

It seemed, at first) that this system was likely to find favour with the public, but later experience demonstrated that the 
terms are not sufficiently liberal. 
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PRINCIPLES ON WHICH RAILWAYS HAVE BEEN ENCOURAGED IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The following extract from Mr. Laing’s Minute, already referred to, sketches the systems pursued in the projection and 
construction of railways in England, the United States, France, and Belgium 

“ Different systems succeed iu different countries. In the United States the system has boen to leave the making df Rail¬ 
ways, as entirely as the building of Cotton Mills, to unhinged competition and private enterprise. The result on the whole has 
been a complete success. The United States have got thousands of miles of cheap Railways, when tho old countries of Europe 
have got hundreds of miles of dear ones. Thoy carry life and civilization into the wilderness, by ricketty railways thrown on 
oobweb.timber structures across great rivers, with all sorts of curves and gradients, but they answer tho purposo. Every now 
and then there is u -great smash, sometimes among the speculators who build tho line, sometimes among the travellers who use 
it, but iu the long run the end is attainod. The line is straitened, levelled, ballasted, and made solid by degrees as traffic 
increases ; and the district is peopled, cultivated, and becomes the starting-point for u fresh ud\ ance in the great westwpd march 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

“ In tho widest possible contrast to the American system stands that which perhaps affords the next most signal instance 
of complete success. 

“ Years ago, while other countries were talking of Railways, the little kingdom of Belgium set x to work and made a com¬ 
plete network, uniting every considerable town with Brussels the capital, Antwerp the seaport, aud with tho neighbouring Rail¬ 
ways of France and Prussia. ? 

“They have been the main eause of the steady advance of Belgium iu wealth aud prosperity. Although worked purposely 
at low rates for the benefit of the nation, they pay on the average 6 per cent., or more than the interest on the loans raised for 
their construction. 

“ They did not cost more than lines constructed by private enterprise, and their management by the State, though some¬ 
what slow and unbending, is safe, solid, aud has, on the whole, given satisfaction. 

“ Between these two extremes of the American and Belgian systems, there are all sorts of intermediate systems. 

“ Franco has adopted the system of guarantee with great success ; but here there were peculiar seasons to make it succeed. 

“France w aitod for her Railways until other countries had pioneered tho way. She thus lost the advantage of early 
communication a, but gained that of experience, and by the time she began to make her railways in carnost, tho cost of con" 
struction and probable traffic were reduced to such a certainty that the guarautoe was purely nominal, and tho system was iu 
effect that of private Companies makiug railways under a general control of tho State, which secured their particular districts* 
and prevented competition. 

“Under these favourable circumstauces, and in a country so rich and populous, and so destitute of water communications 
as France, Railways have been signally successful. 

“ They have paid on the average more than 10 per cent., and they have incieascd the wealth und activity of the country 
beyond calculation. 

“ It is owing to the Railways, aud tho Railways alone, that Franco has been able to stand a taxation heavier than that o f 
England, to run up a National Debt second only to ours, and still to show no signs of * exhaustion whenever there is a fresh 
speculation to be engaged in, or a fresh war to be waged. 

“ In England railways simply improved what already existed. They turned the 10 miles ail hour of the coach into the 30 
miles an hour of the train, and the week’s transit by sea or canal into the 2 A hours’ delivery by rail. 

“ But iu France, and generally throughout Continental Europe, railways have created what did not previously exist, viz., 
a possibility of locomotion for populations tied to the soil, and a possibility of interchange between provinces separated as by 
a wall of iron. 

“ Our English Railway System has halted between the two principles of regulated monopoly and unrestricted competi- 


“ Lord Dalhousie and 1 attempted in 1846 to introduce a system like that of France, on which the country would have 
been parcelled out into certain districts, fed naturally by one main Railway and its branches, and this assigned to the Company 
which would offer most advantage to the public in the shape of low fare and limitation of profits beyond 10 per cent., and ofthe 
period of the concession. r 


“ Had this been carried out, I make no doubt that the value of English Railway capital would have beon at this day 100 
millions more than it is, and that thaiState might have readily secured the reversion after 99 years (no very long period m the 
life-time of a nation) of a property which would have paid oft’half the National Debt. But the tide set too strongly the other wav. 
Every speculator (and at that time who was not a speculator ?), every lawyer, landowner, and engineer was against us 
m Mid the only man whose influence might possibly have sustained us, Sir Robert Peel, had never applied bis mind to the subject 
of Railways, aud what vague impressions he had were those of the Member for Tamworth rather than of the Stateman. and 
all for unlimited competition and direct lines, regardless of cost. 

“Accordingly our reports were completely upset, and English Railways have been mode neither on the French system of a 
regulated monopoly, nor on the Amenan system of unrestricted competition, but by a sort of scramble between the two. conducted 
very much after the manner of an old-fashioned country election, with armies of rival Attorneys, Agents, and Engineers, and 
decided by the chances of two Select Committees, one of the Commons, and one of tho Lords, whose verdicts were rejmlatil by no 
precedent or principle, and were proverbially as uncertain as the turning up of a die. 

“ During a considerable experience in practising before those Committees, I never could arrive at any rule to guide me in 
guessing at what might be the probable decision of a Committee on any given case except this—that an Irish Member was certain 
to vote for a competing line. 


“ The result has been that, on the whole, in England tho system of competition has triumphed, tho ugh with just 
euough of opposition to make each case worth fighting at a cost which, in the aggregate, has been enormous. 



under the stimulus of periodical spec 
sufficed, mqy ruin the shareholders in b 
does good ; I am by no means certain 
evils by which it has been purchased.” 
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It was not till 1840 that the projection of railway communications received any great impetus in any part of the world. In 
France this did not occur till 1852, ana it is siqpe the Crimean War that Russia has turned her attention to the matter in earnest 


COURSE OF AN INDIAN RAILWAY, UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


♦ 


Generally, it would seem that iu considering any development of*the existing system of railways, wo may proceed on the 
following data:— 

The first section of railway up to 100 miles in longth can generally be opened in India within four years from date of turning 
the first sod. 

Other sections can thereafter be opened at tho rate of 100 miles per annum. 

Sections may be opened when about 85 per cent, of their total cost has been laid out, and they will ordinarily be completed 
within six years from date of commencomen. 

Preliminary expenses 
* 1st year 
2 nd „ 

3rd .. 

4th 

5th . 

6 th . 

TJJje interest on the total capital expended on any section of line may be expected to amount to 12 per cent thereof beforo 
it is opened, and the net demands on the State for interest under a guarantee during the first few years may be expected to be 
somewhat os follows, it being understood that capital paid up in excess of present wants is not permitted to romain idle ■ 


t at tho following annual^ates of outlay :— 

2 per cent, of the total cost. 

» n >» 


20 

33 

20 

13 

7 

5 


In the 1st year 

. 1 £ per cent, of the cost, excluding interest during 

» 2nd 

f) * 

. 2f ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

3rd 

) 9 ■ 

. 34 ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

4tb 

f) • 

. 4? ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

5th 

V • 

. 4 per cent, of the cost, including interest during 

Cth 

99 • 

3*5 ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

7th 

99 • 

3*3 ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

8 th 

99 • 

2*9 ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

9th 

9 9 • 

2*4 ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


In the fifth year the section would bo opened, and it may be expected, from tho results obtained on tho present lines, that the 
net receipts on its cost would amount to 

0-8 per cent, in the first year. 

1-5 „ „ second „ 

1-7 „ „ third „ 

2*1 „ ,, fourth 

2*6 ,, ,, fifth „ 


Omitting tho lines which have been exceptionally costly, tho average cost of the^ present system with a single line 
of rails has been 13,00(M. per milo. Reducing this by 15 per cent, tho cost of future ordinary lines might be reckoned 
at 11,0002. per milo, and the Government or an uncontrolled Company acting with the enorgy of private enterprise, 
might construct them for that sum. It would bo safer to assume that they may be constructed for 12,0002. per mile, on an aver¬ 
age, under a modified guarantee, the formation being for a double line as at present. On this assumption the cost, excluding any 
contribution by the State in tho way of exchange, would be 12,600/. ; including interest during construction, 14,1002 ; including 
cost of land, 14,6002. 

The cost of laying down a second line of rails may be taken at 5,0002 a mile. 


THE INDIAN RAILWAY GUARANTEE. 

• -• - 

The conditions under which the Government is liable for the repayment of the capital sunk in these works, either at tho 
option of the shareholders, or of that of the State, are tho .same in all. The most important of these, stated briefly, are as follows :— 

1 . The Company can, at any time, by giving six months’ notice, abandon the lino and compel the Government to restore 

their capital intact. ^ 

2 . The State can at any timo within six months after the expiration of the first twenty-five years, or fifty years, 

assume thq proprietorship of the lino, by paying the Company a sum equivalent to the mean market value of their 
shares in London for the previous three years. ^ 

3. The State has tho option in both the above cases of paying the Company by an issuo of annuity bonds, instead of a 
gross sum of money down. 

4. All the works revert to Government at the expiry of the 00 years’ lease granted to each Company, without any pay¬ 
ment whatever ; except that the rolling stock is to be taken over at a fair valuation price. 

This information, is taken from the parliamentary returns, and corrects some prevailing misconceptions as to the relations 
subsisting between the State and the shareholder. 


- -■ . ' ' 

Mb. LAING ON THE WISDOM OF AN IMPERIAL GUARANTEE FOR THE .RAILWAY CAPITAL. 

- ■■ 

“ There is a special capital which stands on a different footing from the national debt of India, viz,—the guaranteed 
railway capital. 1. The amount is known to be limited. 2. It is held exclusively m England. 3. It is applied exclusively to 
an olrjeet in which English commerce has a vital interest. 4. The liability is slight, for it only extends to guaranteeing a certain 
return in ease the traffio should be insufficient to pay it. 

“ It is, I believe, prpbable, that these railways, when finished, will earn on the average 4 per cent, or upwards on their cost 
and am morally certain that they will not earn less than 2} or 3 per cent. If, therefore, the capital were raised under a guarantee 
of 4 per oent.i the liability under that guarantee could not well exceed 1,000,0002. a year, and in all probability, would be 
touch less. 
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“ Now the risk to England of endorsing the guarantee of the Indian Government to this extent would be practicably 
nothing. The finances of India are on tlio soundest possible footing. With a gross revenue of 43,000,000?., which is rapidly 
increasing, the interest of debt is not one-seventh of the income, while that of England is two-fifths. England has no reserve, 
and bareley meets the necessary expenses by the taxes of the year. India invests annually out of surplus revenue, at least 
2 ,000,000/. in reproductive public works. England has no cash balance beyond what is required to carry on current business; 
India has a reserve of at least 8,000,000/. in hard cash in her treasury. The risks, therefore, to England of endorsing a guarantee 
by the Indian Government to make up in case of deficient traffic a sum of, at the outside, not above 1,000,000/. a year to the sub¬ 
scribers of railway capital^ who, be it recollected, are all English, is practically no risk at all. ” 


A FORMAL GUARANTEE ACCOUNT WANTED. 


(Economist 1870^ 

There ought to be a formal guarantee account—that is an account showing from year to year tho gross receipts from railways, 
the working expenses, the amount of the guarantees, and the final net charge upon the Budget. What is still more important, 
a distinction should be drawn in such an account between guarantees on capital employed in the construction of works actually 
opened for traffic, and guarantees on capital which has either just beon received or has been spent on unfinished works. It is 
constantly assumed that the railways must be profitable financially, and that if thoy do not pay as soon as opened they steadily 
approach the paying point. But there is no account which shows this, and for waut of it, so far as the public know, the Indian 
Government has been indulging in railway expenditure very much in the dark. By mixing up all the guarantees it is impossible 
to see what is being done, or to compare properly the annual charges in the net charges for railways with the charges in the gross 
amount of the guarantees. Some years will be more favourable than others, but unless the accounts are separated the fact may 
either indicate an improvement of linos previously opened, or the addition of new traffic by the opening of the lines for which 
guarantees have long been paid, and it is important to sec what is really the case—whether and how far the openod lines progress. 
If each railway is shown separately so much the better. Such an account was lately published by the Russian Government and 
was very instructive ; and it would only be doing for the guaranteed railways what tho Iudian Government is going to do for its 
own State lines. The following form of acccount will perhaps show best what we mean :— 


Year Length of Lines Capital Expended 

xear. Opened. on JLines Opened. 

Amount of Guaran¬ 
tee on Capital Ex¬ 
penditure. 

Gross Receipts. Working Expenses. Pa ( 5“ e ^"“ der 


i 



A return in this form would show from year to year what improvement, if any, was taking place, and some member of the 
House would do good service by moving for it if the Indian Government should not volunteer the information. 


THE RUSSIAN RAILWAY GUARANTEES. 


* 


■ ♦ ■ — 

(Economist 1870.,) 


Among the reports just issed by t£e Foreign Office from Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Legation is one on Russia Railways* 
by Mr. Rumbold. As a complete account of the Russian system and its working, the report is perhaps the best which has yet ftp- 
npeared in English. The account is not unfavourable, considering what great national benefits result from railways, and how neces¬ 
sary they are in a country like Russia to make a beginning of material prosperity. The contrast with India is interesting, from the 
likenesNof the result and the similarity of the two Empires in their railway position. In Russia the whole amount of the 


guarantees is: 


Amount guaranteed. 9,564,000 

Gross receipts. 2,129,000 


Amount paid under guarantee...,.,.,... 1,435,000 

And in India it is, according to the latest complete year— 

£ 

Amount guaranteed... 3,704,000 

Gross receipts . 2,207,000 


Amount paid under guarantee . 1,497,000 *' 

The comparison would not hold on many points, but in the matter of railways, from the point of view of the f*inao$e 
Minister, Russia and India are not very unlike. m e 
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COMPARATIVE Abstract of Traffic on the Guaranteed and State Railways throughout India, for the years 1868 and 1869 . 


Bast Indian. _ . ,, , 

| | Calcutta and 

South-Eastern 
(State) Railway. 


First Quarter. 

Total earnings . 

Mean mileage open . 

Average receipt per week 
Avenge receipt per week per 
mile open . 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

0 


1869. 1866. 1869. 1866. 





709,139 640,971 30,921 20,244 13,006 38,311 

1,131 1,111 223 223 113 111 

61,672 11,613 2,378 1,667 3,308 2,96C 

18-2 36-8 10*7 6*9 29*2 26 1 


2,112 6,780 6,795 29,610 23,327 30,726 2,923 


Second Quarter. 

Total earnings .888,817 812,628 28,767 21,878 88,905 89,878 

Mean mileage open . l igl i.ij, ,28 228 118 118 

Average receipt per week ... 45 7,9 41,732 1,827 1,844 2,992 8,029 

Average receipt per week per 

mile open . 431 3 * 5.9 8*2 7 3 26-6 26-8 

Third Quarter* 

Total earnings . 491,870 478,978 16,700 16,849 41,889 40,117 

Mean mileage open .. 1,131 1,131 228 228 118 113 

Average receipt per week ... 37 533 35 430 1,284 1,180 3,206 3 ,« 8 S 

Average receipt per week per 

mile open. 334 32-2 6*7 6-3 28*3 27-3 

Fourth Quarter. 

Total earnings . 628,027 691,677 24,568 28,915 11,216 11,438 

Mean mileage open . 1,1S1 1,131 228 223 113 113 

Average reoeipt per week .. 48,310 45,513 1,889 2,226 3,173 3,418 

Average reoeipt per wook per 1 

mile open. 42-7 40*2 8*5 9-9 23 0 30 2 

Total for the year. I 

Total earnings . 2,162,9632,119,157 95,939 85,910 161,815 162,273 

Moan mileage open ... 1,1*1 1,1*1 223 223 113 113, 

Average reoeipt per week ... 47,361 11,329 1,815 1,652 3,170 3,120 

Average receipt per week per 

mile open. 41*8 36*5 8 3 7 4 28-0 27 5 



151 

395j 473 2,151 

2,217 

2,213 

301 

5-3 

9-4 I 1 -* 8-7 

9-3 

12-7 

5-7 

1 533 

4,672 5,919 19,966 

20,251 

23,712 

8,622 



628,027 591,677 21,558 28,915 11,215 11,438 

1,131 1,131 223 223 113 113 
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LENGTH of OPEN LINE, Grots TraMo Receipts, Working Exponses, and Net Traffic Receipts of aU Railway*, also Not Revenue pf 
each Railway in India up to 1860-81/rowt the commencement , and for each gearsending 30fA* June from 1861*61 to 1868-61. ' r * 


0 

* 


TEARS ENDING 30th JUNE. 




Up to 
1860-61. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64 

1864.60. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-08. 

1868-69. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Milos 

Miles 

Miles. 

Miles. 

■- HI 

Miles. 

Miles. 

\ 

Miles. 

All Railways in India- 










Double Line 

100 


•• 


124 


143{ 

1 


No. of Miles open 

1,028 

1,609^ 

\ 2,527] 

i 2,691' 

| 3,190j 

1 3,340; 

1 3,646j 

[ 3,908j 

i 4,081 


£ 

« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

c 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(Boss Tidfhc Receipt* .. 

2,319,133 

1,057,988 

1,714,818 

2,218,622 

3,198,552 

4,662,043 

4,883,974 

4,831,395 


Expensos (Working and 
Maintenance^ 

1,102,153 

624,989 

1,008,960 

1,375,080 

1,765,452 

2,323,865 

2,550,213 

2,731,273 

t 

Nei Traffic Receipt^ 

1,120,980 

432,999 

705,888 

873,536 

1,433,100 

1 

2,338,178 

2,333,761 

2,100,122 


Hlnoal Presidency - 


NET REVENUE OF EAUH RAILWAY IN INDIA 


East Indian . 

700,404 

280,996 

380,999 

500,727 

772,009 

1,080,885 

11,172,693 

1,002,047 


Kasteru Bengal .. 

... 


15,863 

41,025 

"»h,746 

57,786 

71,999 

76,064 


Calcutta and South- 

Eastern 


— 194 

- 574 i 

1,821 

— 3,015 

— 1,347 

-3,539 

... 


Delhi ,. 

' 


• 


• 

• • 



— 6,610 


Punjab 



• 4,3# 2 

4,763 

6.009 

33,395 

20,032 

24,640 


Oude and Rohilkhuud . . 

... 






1,500 

7,937 


Bombay Presidency — 







• 



Croat Indian Peninsula.. 

325,280 

^ 86,568 

143,048 

154,817 

314,620 

683,438 

633,045 

508,907 


Bombay, Barocla and 
Central India 

7,262 

20,778 

62,331 

.. 

75,187 

175,776 

i 

124,078 

132,811 


Sind . 


0,442 

18,994 

6,657 

.1,007 

14,738 

22,156 

23,868 


Indus Steam Flotilla ... 

... 

• 

15,033 

34,603 

>6,549 

22,283 

• 

» 


Madras Presidency— 










Great Southern of India 


7,229 

14,196 

13,717 

17,785 

19,802 

30,240 

32,650 


Madras .. >. 

94,025 

32,180 

5-2,624 

118,998 

171,637 

249,372 

261,007 

297,773 

- 


ii 

Riysifpji.. 

% 

1,120,980 (( 

432,999 

7052688 

W 

873,036 

1,493,100 

2,338,178 i 

1,333,761 2 

,100,122' 



—Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1870. 
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GROSS TRAFFIC RECEIPTS and Working Expenses of each Railway in India up to 1800-61 and for each year ending 90th June 

from 1861-62 to 1866-69. 

—Finance and Revenue Accounts 1870, 
GROSS TRAFFIO RECEIPTS. 


NAMES OF RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


Up to 
1860-61. 


Years ending 30th June. 


1861-62. 1862-63. 1863-64. 1864-65. 1865-66. 1866-67. 1867-68. 1868-69. 


East India Railway 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway 

Punjab Railway . 

Delhi Railway 
Oude and Rohilkhund*' 

Indian Tramway Company 


,J,297,634 553,205 800,5521,119,482 1,442,1041,920,3082,157,1342,065,902 
33,748 88,548' 112,840 124,892 140,357 148,684 

1,545 2,844 6,559 8,367 11,211 8,862 

12,715 17,166 25,250 90,269 91,846 96,600 

.. . *,778 


Madras Railway 


fS.-Wost or Main Line. 259,203 123,775 


( N.-West or Bellary Line 
Great Southern of India Railway 
Great Iudian Peninsula Railway 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Sind Railway 
Indus Steam Flotilla 
Indus Valley Surrey ... 


259,203 123,775 185,067 256,854 322,347) (398,192 

>438,787 465,586 ? 

9,053 13,782 27,109 J (116,816 

.. 13,199 26,447 27,340 35,236 37,880 55,352 63,445 

743,255 279,258 387,627 532,877 870,2961,430,7261,417,1601,379,699 
19,041 16,933 102,928 ..f 198,552 429,996 433,725 412,439 

40,073 89,913 98,811 82,493 97,334 111,292 111,552 

63,964 87,203 73,958 80,640 Not shown. 


East Indian Railway 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

Calcutta aud South-Eastern Railway 

Punjab Railway . 

Delhi Railway . 

Oude and Rohilkhund Railway 
Indian Tramway Company . 


2,319,1331,057,9881,714,848 2,248,622 3,198,552J4,662,043 4,883,974 4,831,395 

EXPENSES FOR WORKING AND MAINTENANCE. 

597,230, 272,20£ 419,553 618,755 670,00* 839,422 984,44 1,063,854 

17,885 47,523 54,094 67,106] 68,36 1 72,62{ 

1,733 3,418 8,380 11,412 12,55* 12,40 

8,343 12,403 19,24 54,874| .1,31 71,95* 

15,388) 
1,160 21,351 


Madras Railway 


[ S.-West or Main Line. !65,l78j 91,595 136,574, 144,787) 166,959| 


( N.-West or BeJlary Line. 
Great Southern of India Railway 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India ... 

Sind Railway •• 

Indus 8team Flotilla. 

Indus Valley Survey 


199,415) 204,529 


■ (176,7 
,529? 

( 40,4 


.. 5,922, 6,851 11,860, I ( 40,499 

5,970 12,251 13,623; *17,451 18,028 25,112 30,795] 

417,966 102,690 244,679) 378,060 555,670 747,288 784,116 870,792 
11,779! 26,155 40,597 Notwedw. 123,365 254,220 309,647 279,628 

34,631 70,919 92,154 78,9661 82,506 89,186| 87,654 

48,919 52,650 57,409 58,357| Not shown. 


Total ..1,192,153| 624,98»| ,006,960| ,375,0861 760,452|2,828,865| ,560,213): ,731,27? 


• For nine weeks only, vit^ t#m 9th April. 

t Receipts for 1864 omitted, the expenses for working, Ao.* sot having been shown. 




w i nance avd Re>'cn? f e A counts 1870. 
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GUARANTEED INTEREST PAID in England and in India , Net Traffic Receipts brought to Account in each Presidency in 
India, and Net Amount of Guaranteed Interest paid for all Railway Companies in each year from their commencement . 

Finance and fieeenue Accounts, 


1867 - 68 

1868 - 69 


YEARS. 


Amount of Guaranteed 
Interest Paid. 


From 
the Home 
Treasury. 


Net Traffic Receipts brought 
to Account. 



1850-51 

* 


• • 

23,792 

1651-58 




47,734 

1852-53 



•• 

62,489 

1653 64 

• • 



79,936 

1854-55 

9 9 


•• 

129,197 

1856-66 

• a 


• • 

297,042 

1856-57 



•• 

496,039 

1867-58 



•• 

665,864 

1858-59 




819,009 

1859-60 




1 , 154,624 

1860-61 



•• 

1 , 464,519 

1861-62 



e • 

1 , 757,574 

1862-63 




2 , 135,137 

1863-64 




2 , 422,426 

1864-65 




2 , 649,008 

1865-66 




2 , 854,246 

1866-67 




2 , 995,841 


3 , 444,470 

9 * 841,400 



Net 

Amount 

Paid. 


76,016 

369,469 

808,450 

80,879 

356,433 

1 , 126,711 

96,092 

391,092 

1 , 397,061 

142,670 

® 25,616 

1 , 641,141 

141,856 

821,549 

1 , 634,633 

293,609 

1 , 129,861 

1 , 063,936 

1 , 642,442 

2 , 866,574 

23,667 

595,830 

2 , 347,066 

684,002 

621,659 

i 

1 , 989,119 

1 , 491,665 

694,683 

2 , 227,631 

1 , 650,383 


0n,7> intere8t '"^Beagal Railway, not occurring in the year, in 

t Net Receipts for half the year only, received from the Great Indian Peninsula Rfilway, were credited in this year. ^ 
t These are payments of groae earnings, whiob were included in the Capital Account, and Sre not aeparable in India. 
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AMOUNT paid into and withdrai the Treasuries in each Presidency, with Toted for Mritish India for M Madway 

ies , in each year from 1849-60 to 1868 - 69 . 

—Finance and Mevenue Accounts, 


Bengal Presidency. Bombay Presidency. Madras Presidency. Total British India. 


Paid in. Withdrawn. 


£ 
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EXTENSION OF INDIAN RAILWAYS BT THE STATE. 

“ Od the subject of the extension of the Indian Railways, it was recommended by Lo(d Lawrence, the Ute Governor-General 
in Council, that such a system should l>o commoncod ‘ as appeared likely to give atoleraby complete network of main lines 
traversing all parts of India, in which considerations of policy, or the probable requirements of the trade and internal con¬ 
venience of the country, indicated the utility of opening such lines/ whilst giving * sufficient grounds to anticipate the eventual 
growth of a traffic which would pay the interest on the cost of construction, 

“ The Government propose to expend a sum of about 3,500,000/, per annum on railways, and to spread the construction of 
the lines about to bo enumerated over a period of from twenty-five to thirty years, the gross amount proposed to be so spent being 
100,000,000/. The outlay on the Indian railways by the guaranteed companies, for the pa^t nine years, has averaged 7,000,000/. 
per annum, or twice the amount now proposed to be spent. 

“ The new linos and extensions arc— 

“1. The Indus Valley, to connect tho present Schiele, at Kotree, with the Punjab, at Moo It an, with a proposed branch to 
the Bolan Pass. This lino is the ‘ missing linlj' in the Scindo system, designed by that company to supersede the pneertain and 
inefficient navigation of the Indus, now carried on by the Indus Steam Flotilla. After the most urgent representations by the 
directors, a survey was sanctioned and undertaken by the Sciudo as far back as 1863, and the necessity for the construction of the 
line has since been repeatedly pressed on the C»o\ eminent. When this line is completed, the cost of conveying the same number 
of passengers and quantity of goods from Kotree to Mooltan and back, will be reduced from 1,600/, in the case of a steamer and 
barges to 360/. in the rase of a train, as regards money, while as regards time tho average journey will be reduced from thirty to 
two days. * 

“ 2. Jlajpootuu lines, to connect Agra and Delhi with Bombay, by way of Ajmeer and Neemuch, also by Indore. 

“ 3. Branches from tho Bombay, Barodn, aiul Qfitral India to Voorumgaum and Wud wan, into the province of Kattywar. 

“ 4. A West Coast railway, to commence at the port of Carwar, to proceed to Iloobleo, and then on to join the Madras at 
Bellary, and northwards to the Great Indian Peninsula, at or near Deeksal. 

“5. A junction lino to connect the north-east and south-east lines of tho Great Indian Peninsula above the Ghats. 

“ 0. A line from Kulburga on the Great Indian Peninsula to Hyderabad. 

“ 7. Branches to the Madras. 

“ 8. An extension of the Great Southern of India to Tinncvelly and Tuticorin. 

“9. East Coast lines between Calcutta and Madras, via Midnapore, Cuttack, and the port of Coconada, and south of 
Madras towards Pondicherry. 

“10. A system of lines for Mysore. 

“ 11. A line from the Eastern Bengal at Kooshtca to Darjeeling. 

“ 12. A line from Bangoon to Promo. 

“These proposed lines generally reeehed the appro\al of the Home Government in July last, and the immediate com¬ 
mencement of the most important of them was sanctioned by the Secretary of State, \iz.— 

“1. The Indus valley, 480 miles, to be completed in fifteen to twenty years. 

“2. The Rajpootana, 1,700 miles, in be completed in twenty-five to thirty years. 

“3. The line from Kulburga to Hyderabad, 116 miles, to bo compeleted in five years. 

“4. The line from Carwar to Hooblee, 95 miles, to be completed within ten years. 

“ The execution of the works being undertaken by the Government. 

“It may be well to say here that the Government had already undertaken the construction of a lino from Lahore to 
Peshawur, originally designed and sun eyed by the Scintle, termed the Punjaub Northern State, which will bo referred to 
hereafter. 

“ The following exceptions were made to the new policy :—The extension of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India to 
Yeerungaum and Wiulwan, and of the Great Southern of India to Tuticorin, were intrusted to the companies interested ; and the 
Indian Tramway receixed sanction to extend their line t<> Cuddalorc. 

“The change in policy, by which it has been decided that the future railways of India shall be contracted by the Govern¬ 
ment originated, as already stated, u ith tho late Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, and the primary grounds on which this change is based 
may be said to be a general condemnation of the giiav.iutee system. But, whilst tho Government were perfectly justified in mak¬ 
ing alterations appearing to tend to economy and efficiency in the principle on which India had hitherto been furnished with 
railways, it may bo confidently asserted that the arguments adduced in support of tho new system are utterly untenable. 

“In the statement regarding the finances of India, laid before theHou.se of Lords on the 23rd July last, it^was said in 
substance, in rogard to railways, that it was commonly supposed the lines had hitherto4boon constructed by private enterprise ; 
but tho Government hardly thought it could be called so, the money being raised by the credit of the State, on an absolute 
guarantee of 5 per cent, and under the conditions of which the Government took every chance of loss while unable to share in a 
particle of tho profits, tho shareholders sacrificing nothing under this arrangement ; that the money was raised 
at a rate of about 1 per cent. higher than that at which the Government could borrow by direct loans in 
the market, and that the Government could not see why it should not raise the money direotly on its own credit 
at 4 per cent, instead of 5 per cent, thus saving 1 per cent. That tho Council of Indio, aftqjp prolonged discussion, 
had agreed that tho experiment ought to be tried of a less oxtravagant mode of raising money for Indian railways, and a less 
extravagant mode of spending it ; and that despatches received from tho late Governor General, Lord Lawrence, and the present 
Governor General, Lord Mayo, took the same view, urging it with irresistible force. That whether the* guaranteed railway com¬ 
panies were regarded as agents for raising money, or as agents for expending it, no advantage was obtained by the Government, 
for they could raise money at least 1 per cent cheaper. Regarding them as agents for expending the money, it must be remem- 
bered that the directors in London were gentlemen who employed contractors to make the lines, or sent out engineers to hire 
labour. Why could uot the Government fc take the same course, contracting when desirable, or employing labour themselves ? 
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The Government believe that it was unanswerable that it could raise money better, and expend it better, than the guaranteed 
companies. Instances of faulty construction were adduced in some of thg railways ; the guaranteed system was condemned as a 
most extravagant one (there being, it was^alleged no incentive to economy), and as leading to great delays; the divided responsibi¬ 
lity that existed, as between the companies and the Government, was objected to; and, finally, it was stated that if the 
Government undertook the construction of the Hues, single responsibility and single management would be secured, and a const; 
derable reduction in the cost of Indian railways would follow. 

“ The facts contained in this paper go far to show how erroneous these opinions are, but a perfect and consecutive answer 
could be made to them, did time permit. It will only bo necessary, however, in this cast*, to state thut the utter fallacy of the 
basis of the argument—viz., that the Government could raise enormous sums of money for railway works at 4 per cent., whether os 
regards the past or the future, has been satisfactorily demonstrated by some of the most eminent city authorities ; that the 
allegations made as to the excessive cost of the railways hitherto constructed, the delay in their execution, and the inefficiency of the 
works, cannot be sustained. Thero have been occasional shortcomings and mistakes no doubt, for in the execution of vast and 
costly works how can they bo avoided? But practical people will bo disposed to look the facts in tho face aud to judge from 
results* If tigs is done—if consideration is given to the difficulties that have been ■encountered and successfully overcome, to the 
energy and capacity displayed by those who have had tho administration of our Indian railways, and ul>ovo all, if figures are con¬ 
sulted and impartially analysed, it will be ami that thosO lines will bear favourable comparison with similar works in any part 
of tho world. 

“ Captain Davidson, H. E., to whoso w r ork on Indiau railway* reference has already been made, mi)*,—‘M any have thought 
aud still think it would havobeen better had railways been constructed on a loan raised by Government, by tho instrumentality 
of officers immediately subordinate to itself. It is possible that some improvement in administration and discipline, and perhaps 
economy, might have been thus secured, but on a review of tho whole* question, tho problematical advantages, overweigh tho cer¬ 
tain disadvantages. The great, the immense advantage which the guarantee to the capital of joint-stork companies has given, 
has consisted in the ready and unfailing supply of money needed for construction. All Government woiks of utility, such as 
canals, or roads of acknowledged importance, hardly inferior to thut of railways, are seldom duly fed, even when Indian finances are 
prosperous, but are sure to be totally suspended oi starved during years of turbulence or of pecuniary pressure. The grant 
for public works is the first to be reduced, without inference to capital sunk in undertakings that remain unprofitable be¬ 
cause unfinished ; and had the loan for railways been raised directly by Government, it would not have escaped the rapacious 
hands of some needy Indian Minister of Finance. The Indian railway joint-stock companies Lave, for the most part, been able to 
raise without difficulty on the faith of the guarantee, sufficient funds, and the money so subscribed, though deposited with Govern¬ 
ment, is still only put in tlieir treasury for a specific purpose, ami cannot be touched ; and thus it has happened that, even during 
years of great anxiety and commotion, funds sufficient for the annual outlay on railways have alwa) s been forthcoming. This ad¬ 
vantage will bo acknowledged by all, but can only be fully appreciated by those who have seen with dismay canals almost useless 
for want of distributing channels, roads entirely so from the absence of bridges over torrents and streams, and buildings half- 
erccted falling to ruin for want ol a roof. The sternly and unfluctuating supply of needful funds is a great uiul decided benefit, for 
which Indian railways have to thank the guarantee system. Had they been constructed on funds misid by a direct loan by Gov¬ 
ernment, the Indiau railway system would not, in all probability, have been half completed by this time, instead of being nearly 
finished as it is/ 

“ Captain Davidson, of course, refers to the original lines sanctioned. 

“Ono vory distinguished person, writing recently, considered it durable that nrangoments should be made ‘for 
tho ultimate transfer to the Government of India of the whole of the Indian railways constructed by English capital, 
with a view to the prevention of a too great investment of such capital in India / whilst Mr. IS. Luing, writing 
in 1861, when Financo Minister of India, after bringing forward certain objections to the guarantee system, added:—‘On 
the other hand, there are some real advantages in the companies. Tho greatest is that where the money is raised in 
shares, with a proper deposit paid at first, you aie safe of getting your money as you want it by making calls. 
But for this, tho Indian - railways must inevitably have been stopped on many occasions, from the sheer inability of 
the Government to find tho funds. A Government cannot be perpetually raising small loans, and if it can create, 
through the agency of companies, a share capital of 10 or *20 millions, with o millions paid up, and a certainty of getting 
the other 15 millions by calls just as you want it, and whether tho money made is good or bad, it is an important advantage 
and worth paying for. Again, I attach considerable importance to having a largo body of English shareholders connected with 
India. A man who holds a share in an Indian railway is far more likely to listen to a prospootus of some other Indian enterprise 
than an entire stranger. The first instance of decided success, i.e., of earning a dividened far beyond the guarantee, will bring 
in numbers of subscribers to Indian schemes, and tend to multiply bonds of connection between India and England. I estimate 
these advantages so highly, that I incline dti tho whole to think it is worth the sacrifice of, say, the additional 1 per cent, bo keep 
the companies. 1 

“ It cannot but be regretted, however strongly th% Government felt tho desirability of a chaugo. that little or no credit 
was given to the guaranteed companies. * 

u In the debate which followed tho statement of the Secretary of State for India, however, tho Marquis of Salisbury and 
Viscount Halifax, former Secretaries of State for India, bore handsome testimony to tho value of tho work performed by the 
original companies, and Lord Lawrence, tho author of tho now system and its most powerful advocate, frankly stated that ‘ but 
for the energy and spirit with which the companies took up the subject, tho railways could never have boon in existence/ 

“ In the House of Commons, On the same’occasion, Mr. R. W. Crawford, ono of tho members for tho City and Chairman of 
the East Indian, made a spirited defence of the old system as being characterised by sound knowledge and judgmout. Sir Stafford 
Northoote, a late Secretary of State for India endorsing muoh that had fallen from Mr. Crawford, said that ho could not but 
sympathise in the want of cordiality and generosity displayed by the Government towards the companies in the despatches laid 
before the House, and* considering the work done which had boon carried on so successfully, thero should have been every 
acknowledgment of tfie services rendered by the guaranteed companies.— IV. /\ Andrew, 1870. 
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RAILWAY EXTENSION IN INDIA. 

Abstract of the Political- Commercial lines proposed by Local Governments in 1968. 


s 

By what 
Government I 
recommended. 

Proposed Lines. 

length 
hi Miles. 

Political or 
Commercial. 

Estimated coat, Ac. 

More 

Probable 

cost. 

I 

! From 

; 

To 

Total. 

Per Mile. 

Mature of line. 

Inclusive or 
exclusive of 
Rolling-stock. 







£ 

£ 



A 

ie|| 

so J 

Bombay, 

Central Pro¬ 

vinces 

G. G’* Agent, 
C India. 

N. W P. Govt 

IKhundwa.. 

( (or ttea/ it) 

Morodabad.. 

Indore. 

1 

MozuffeimiKKur . .| 

% 

510 

f 

Political and 
Commercial. 

Ditto. 

982,000 
fBaghlee 
route ) 
1,200,000 

10,200 

13,000 

First Class .. 

Standard gauge, 
slow speed 

Not known, pro¬ 
bably exclu¬ 
sive. 

Inclusive .. .. 

1,600,000 

1,200,000 


“ Political anil Comracitlal.”—'Ihis ilavdihution impllis that the Commcicial grounds are cousideicd of much, though not of chief, Importance. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN INDIA. 

Abstract of the Commercial-Political lines proposed by Local Governments in 1868. 


Proposed Lines. 

Uy what 
Government 

recommended. From To 


Bombay.|D h a r w a r oi Knrw nr 

lloolilee. 

14 Ditto .Ahmrdabad.. IVudwan .. 

1# [N.W. P, Govt.. Monulabad Rammijrgur 

23 Bengal.Kooshtee . |DarjcchtiK 

25 Burmah.i Rangoon . Prome... 


Estimated cost. Ac 


Length 1 Political 


■n 

1 or 

1 


Miles. 

j Commercial. 

* Total. 

Per Mile. 


| 

! c 

£ 


Commercial and 

1,100,000 

16,000 


Political 

to 1,800,000 

to 20,000 

73 

Ditto . 

; Aoo.oo) 

7,000 

41 

Ditto. 1 

1 308,000 

7,000 

248 

Ditto .. 

3,000,000 

12,100 

1W1 

jDItto. 

1,88,-.,000 

11,350 


1 

Nature of line 

Inclusive or 
exclusive of 
Rolling-stock. 

More 

probable 

coat. 

j First Class 

Inclusive 

1,800,000 

Ditto .. . 

Exclusive 

500,00) 

Ditto ... . 

Ditto 

850,003 

Ditto .. , 

Inclusive . 

3,000,000 

2,000,00' 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 


«Commercial and Political "—This clarification implUi that the recommendation is based more on Commercial than on Political grounds, and that the latter 
only arc perhaps not sufficient by lliemsehes to Justify the construction of the line. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN IN DIA.— C'a.eUe of India. 
Particulars of Railways already sanctioned. 


LENGTH IN MILES. 



'S 

o 






RAILWAYS. 

S 

a 

a 





Jg 


1 




Total 



a 


n 

ei 

0 

& 

o 



l.i 

East India (Main Line). 

|jfiny. 


1,132 

148 

1,279 

1870 

„ (Jubbulpoor Line).... 

F cb y.- 

63 

223 

.. 

223 

Complete 

Eastern Bengal. 

April 

50 

113 

45 

158 

1870 

Punjab. 

iFeby. 

59 

246 

.. , 

246 

Complete 

Delhi ... 

| Early 

G4j 

54 

249 

303 

1870 

Lahore And Rawulpiudee. 


69 

.. 

.. 73 

173 

1874 

Oude and Rohilkhund. 

J unc 

64 

42 

39 561 f 

742 

1874 

M j South West Line*.... 

53 

492 

,. 

492 

Complete 

Madras. } North Wc*t 

May 


185 

157 

342 

* 1871 

Great Southern of India . 


168 

,, 

168 

Complete 

Great Indian Peninsula... 

Oct. 


875 

397 

1,272 

1871 

Bombay, Baroda and Central Indiu. 

May 


306 

6! 

312 

Practically 

Sindh... .. 

April 

;>»i 

109 


109 

LUIUpiClUi , 

Complete 

Calcutta and South-Eastern . 


69 

28 


28 

Aroonum-Coujeveram (Light). 



19 


19 

Complete 

Total. 


3,991 

1,041 834 

5,866 



ESTIMATED COST. 


§“1 

J- 

% £ 


5* 
a is 


20,362,397 

2,662,286 

2,686,391 

3,869,146 

60,000 

721,310 

9,285,062j 

1,404,077 

19,231,262 

7,476,626 

2,144,673 

626,000 

100,000 



Nil. 

Nil. 


79,619,028| 17,686,0721 


_ Percentage of 
return on approxi 
mate oapital 
outlay on open 

1865. 

1866 

18*7- 

i{ 46 

6*3 

' 

I 3*8 

37 

4*3 *1 

) 1*1 

1-0 

Ml 

> 

.. 

.. 

) 

• • 

• • 


3-6 

3 7 | 

l m 

m 

84 i 

2-3 

2*6 

9*7 1 

6-0 

6*6 

6-9 • 

2*4 

2-1 

2-5 J 

0*3 

1-0 

NU. | 

Nil, 

Nil. 

Nil. £ 

? 

P 

-LI 

• • 

•• 

X 

■4H 

• • e 


* Excluding th. br&noh from Poothauoor to Coimbatore and the toot ot the Noilgherrie* wbioh ftwftiti |jM MBOtioa of til. 
Secretary of State, Length S6 miles. 

Iaoledee the Allyghur branch. 
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RAILWAY EXTENSION IN INDIA. 

Area and Population of Province of India contrasted with the twitting Railway systems. 



Area in 


Population 

Miles of 

Per mils 

Provinces. 

Square Milos 

Population. 

to Square 
Mile. 

Railway 

sanctioned. 

Square M 

Bengal . 

214,313 

39,813,278 

18577 

906 

236 

North West Provinces. 

.83,380 

30,110,615 

36112 

1,108 

75 

Punjab . 

100,411 

14,820,845 

147*55 

610 

165 

Oudh . 

22,456 

8,838,101 

393-57 

331 

68 

Central Provinces. 

114,718 

9,104,611 

7936 

436 

264 

British Burmah. 

90,070 

2,330,453 

25-87 



Madras . 

141,719 

24,206,509 

170-8Q, 

955 

148 

Bombay . 

87,639 

11,093,512 

126-58 

952 

92 

Sindh .. 

60,900 

1,945,594 

31-94 

109 

559 

Coorg . 

2,116 

119,118 

50 29 


•••••• 

Ber&rs. 

17,334 

1,586,047 

91-55 

145 

119 

Mysore . 

27,000 

4,013,601 

148-05 

46 

587 

Hyderabad. 

78,003 

10,000,000 

128-20 

147 

530 

Hajpootana. 

122,938 

9,706,079 

78 95 



Central Iudia. 

84,114 

7,650,137 

90-95 

120 

701 


43,044 

37,173 

24,206 

28,701 

30,882 

'E}m 

11,653 

17,640 

To, 038 

87,332 

68,027 

63,751 
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Abstract of the various projwsals submitted by Local Governments in 1868. 


Proposed Lines. 


By what 
Goy eminent 
recommended. 


Madras . 


Ditto.. 
Ditto.. 


Ditto 


Ditto,, 
Mjsore .. 


rrom 

To 

Length 

in 

Mile* 

Carooi .. 

Tinneielly and 

210 


Tutlcorin. 


DeHary.. 

Dharwar .. .. 

140 

ConJeveram.. 

Cuddalorc .. 

81 

Foui branches to 

the Madi as 


B. W. 

Line. 

(14n 

Arconmn .. 

Raneopett .. .. 

4 

Cantpady .. 

Vellore .. 

4 

Sooramungalum .. 

balcm . .. 

3 

Kairvalpad 

Paulgh&t .. 

1 

Heypoor .. 

Cannanore.. 

CO 

Bangalore .. .. 

Tippatoor .. .. 

83 

Dharwnr 01 

Karwar 

06 

Hooblce. 

ITnnliW. . 

T*olno . . . . 1 



7 Bombay. 

8 Ditto.. 

Su branches to the\(t. I. P Railway. 
[Bombay.. [Campoolec.. ..Hog Island , 
| Ditto .. ICalllan .. . Hussein Hoad 

i Ditto •. Borneo Road feta Barseo .. , 

$4 tion, 

i Resident Hyder- |Jullum .. . Khamgaum 

abnd. 


Ditto 
Central Provinces 
Resident Hyder- 


Bndnalra 

Wurdah 

Knlburga 


11 

12 


Bombay.. Dlioond.. 
CcntralProvinces Nagpoor 


[Oonirawnttcc 
Hingunghdt 
Hyderabad.. 

Mnnmar .. 
ltaepore .. 


“I 

14 

10 


[Bombay . 

Ditto 
Ditto.. 


Three branches to\the B. B. and C. /. 
Railway. 

Broach.. 


Wassud.. 

Nerlad.. 


Ditto .. 

Central Provinces 
Bombay .. 
Central Provinces 
G. O ’■ Agent, C. 


Bombay.. . 

G. G/s Agent, 

17 , Rafpaotana. 

18 iN.W.P.Govt. 

1$ Ditto .. 

80 Ditto .. 

81 [Punjaub.. 

99 | [PunJanb 


Ahmedabad 

{Nagpoor 

f Khundwa 
> for near U) 

J Wassud .. 
lor aitematies 
Alunedabad 
Etawah.. 

{iforadabad.. 

Ditto 

Rawul Plndee . 


84 

85 


Bombay . 
| Bengal , 

Ditto . 


| Mooltan, 
Kooshtee 

jsonapoor.. 
[Rangoon.. 


Mi* vay. 

IJnntboosur ■. 

I 

Barsud 

KuppcrwunJ 

Wudwan .. 

Etawah 

Indore 

{Delhi and Agra 

Ditto ditto 
Furruckabad 

Ramnuggur 

Moxuilbrnuggur 

Peshaivur 

Kotree 
Daijeeling 
Uishtopoor 


Political or 
Commercial. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


( 100 ) 

32 Jommcicial 
Id Ditto 

21 Ditto 

0 

7J Ditto .. 

5} Ditto 

IK Ditto 

116 Political .. 

132 Ditto 

180 [Commercial 


(67) 

27* 


Ditto 


18| Ditto 
26 Ditto 


£ 

1,680,000 


1,400,000 

406,000 


01,003 


fi 40,000 
400,000 

and ] , 400,000 
roi.8<gl,000 
Not ghen 


387,100 
Not nlven 
106,000 

36,000 

26,000 
Not given 
l,028,Ooo 

1,660,000 

600,000 

Heavy 

260,000 

Light 

207,000 

Not ghen 
160,00) 


73 

460 

06 


[Commercial 
, Political. 
[Political .. 

[Political and Com¬ 
mercial. 


600,00) 
Not given 


708 Political 


Totals.! 


(602) 

66 

44 

00 

07 

480 

248 

93 

166 

4,046 


Ditto .. 
Commercial 

Commercial 
, Political. 
[Political and Com¬ 
mercial. 

Political 


and| 


Ditto .. 

Commercial 

Political. 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Political. 


andj 

and| 


982,000 

(Baghlcc 

route) 

0,746,000 

or 

8,029,000 

600,000 

308,000 

1,200,000 

1,660,000 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

200,000 

1 , 886,000 


Estimated Cost, Ac. 


Pei Mile. 


£ 

8,000 

10,000 

6,000 


6,500 


10,666 

6,000 

15,000 
to 20,000 
Not ghen 


10,235 
Not gnen 
6,000 


4,667 
Not ghen 
8,800 


12,600 

3,200 


9,000 

7,640 

Not given 
6,800 

7,000 
Not ghen 
10,200 

13,764 

or 

12,900 

0,000 

7,000 

13,000 

17,000 

12,400 

12,100 

9.000 

11,360 


Nature of line. 


First Class.. 


Inclnshe or 
exclusive of 
Rolling-stock. 


‘.Inclusive 


Dttto ■• •• Ditto 

N tf r 2T.ln. *"**• Mtto 
light line. 1 


First Class* • 


Exclusive 


Ditto .. ••[Inclusive 

Narrow guogc,, pitto .. 
light line M 


First Class 
Not given *. 


*| Ditto .. 
• Not given 


Flr»t Clans. • 

[Not given •• •• 

First Class. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Not given ■. 

First Clan.. 

Ditto 

[Standard gnage, 
light line. 


Exclusive 
[Not given 
Exclusive 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 
Not given 
inclusive 

Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 


More probable 
cost. 


Standard 

guage. 

Not given .. 
btandard guage 
alow speed. 

First Class.. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
. Ditto 

|Standnnl guage 
slow speed. 

Ditto . * . 

Ditto 

First Class.. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto ., 


Exclusive 


.Not given .. | 
[including light, 
engines, but no 
vehicle stock. 
Exclusive 

Not given 

Not known, pro-i 
bably exclusive! 

Exoluslve 

Ditto 

[Inclusive 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Inclusive of 
small stock. 
[Inclusive 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


£ 

1,680,06) 

1 . 400,060 

406,060 


100,000 


640,000 

460,000 

1 , 800,000 

3 , 000,000 

• 360,000 

100,000 

210,000 

70,000 

65,000 

180,000 

1,200,000 

1 , 650,000 

1,200,000 


210,000 

100,000 

200,000 

500,000 

6 , 750,000 

1 , 600,000 

10,000,000 


3 , 000.000 

500,000 

560,000 

1,200,000 

1 , 750,000 

6,000,000 

8/100,000 

950,000 

2,000,000 


1 Exclave of branch from Ohowk to Penn, 17 miles, recommonded, bat no particulars afitataL 
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RAILWAY EXTENSION IN INDIA. 

Abstract of the Political Lines proposed by Local Governments in 1808. 


By what 
Government 

HI COM¬ 
MENDED 


8 

10 


11 

ir> 


17 

21 


I 


Hoinlwv 
Resident 11} 
dera had 
Bombay 
Central l'ro 
vim ea 
Bombay 
G G s Agent, 
Rajpootana 
Puqjauh 




PuiljHUh 
Bom buy 


Proposed Lines 

LENOTn 

IN 

Miles 

Political 

or 

COMMERCIAL 


Estimated cost, kc. 


Moan 

probable 

COST 

liom 

To 

Total 

Per MUe 

Nature of line 

InctaSite or 
ezcIusiTe of 
Rolling-stock 





£ 

£ 


* 

£ 

lloobloo 

rums 

j o 

Political 

Not given 

Not given 

Not given 

Not given 

1000,000 

Kiilbur^a 

H\ dei aba 1 

lit 

Ditto 

1,028,000 

! 

8£60 

00 

12 5 n 

First Class 

Inclusive 

1,200,000 

Dlmond 

Munmar 

li> 1 

into 

1,050,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,650,000 

Nag port 

Etuvvali 1 

uo 

Ditto 

Not given 

Not giv« u 

Ditto 

Not given 

6,760,000 

\\ Assud 1 

o/ after nahit 

Delhi and Agia 

7ns 

o 

Ditto 

9,745,000 

or 

13,761 

Of 

Ditto 

Exclusive 

10,000,000 

or 

Ahfnidabnd 

LUO lltto 

(1 12) 

Ditto 

8,Oil, 000 

12 900 

Ditto 

Ditto 

9.000,000 

Raw ul Pimlce 

Feshawiii 

17 1 

Dllt) 

1,6 >0,000 

17,000 

Ditto 

Inclusive of a 
small stock 

1,760,000 

Moot tan , 

hotii 

Ih9 

1 

Ditto 

o,«oo ooo j 

12,400 

Ditto j 

Inclusive 

6,000,000 


N II —The chums ol lines cla&sificl is 
commute 


1 olitieal ue tousiilcix l 1 1 be 


strong as to entitle them to aeecptauee, Irrcgpoctiro of any advantages they may confor on 


KAILWAY CXTENMON IN INDIA 

lbstt<tU( / the Co uttuta d lints 1 >!opostd by Loud Governments in 1868 


o 

By vv liatr 

1 Guvoinmcnt 

1 Proposed Llucs 

* 

| 

1 

Estimated Cost, Ac 



A 



1 engtli 

Tt litleal 





Mora 








l 

mom 

mended 

1 1 om 

l 

| Mlk* 

< niuieuiul 

I JotaJ 

Tir Mile 

Nature of hue 

Inclusive or 
exclusive of 

probable 

cost 




A 






Rolling stock 








£ 

£ 



£ 

1,080,000 

1 

Madras 

Cat u< i 

limit\< H\ ai 1 

.10 

< imncreiiil 

1 GSo 000 

8 0O0 

1 irst Class 

Inclusive 




1 11 tK III) I 







i 

Ditto 

IUU n \ 

Dlniiiv II 1 

l in 

Dili > 

1 400 000 

10000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,400,000 

3 

Ditto 

Conjtvu mi 

Cud lal >re 

si 

Ditt) 

| 40 >000 

5,000 

Narrow guage 

Ditto 

405,000 


Ditto 

Hev pnoi 




1 


Hfehi line 



C innim ic 

i l 

Ditt J 

It to ooo 

io t»r><> 

Ditto 

Ditto 

640,000 

12 

M} sore 

Bang line 

Ilf] It 01 

s 1 

Ditt 

4 Ml no 

5 000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

450,000 

C e n 1 1 u 1 I ro 

Nag) ou 

It It i O I 

M 

Ditto 

1 00 ooo 

200 

btandard guage, 

, Ditto 

1,200,000 

18 

vinee* 

Ltuvvuh 




i 


light line 

N W 1 Govt 

1 III llick ll 1 1 


Ditt 

K) OtH) 

9 000 

Standard guage, 

Ditto 

800,000 

21 

Bengal 

Soiiuprn 

1 1 fit ] Of 1 


Ditt» 

200 000 

0,000 

slow speed 

Ditto 

Ditto 

250,000 


I 

/(ttf D (to ha 

/ flit Mil (1 



| 



I 

N M 

/ 

Oi 1 







4 

1 

Madias 

1 

Vic mini 

1 hi t ] etL 

1 / 








taut] mh 

\(11 it 

< 

'htto 

J1 000 

ti,o00 

11 irst Class .. 

Exclusive 

100,000 


1 

v oi mi iingal uin 

[Silt ill 

\ 





l 

haiivulpud 

Puilgli lilt 

/ 








&n bum 

rht* t tin a 1 

! 1 t 1 i 

(\ O) 






1 


Boralaiv 

Cam] < ltt 

lit g Isl in I 

i 

Dili 

117 100 

10 215 

t irst Class 

Exclusive 

350,000* 


Ditto 

( til Han 

Bisscin ltoal 


Ditto 

1 Ditto 

Not gntn 

Not given 

Not given ... 

Not given 

160,000 


Ditto 

Bnrscc Road Ma 

Bui sic 

-1 1 

10j000 

o 000 

rirst Class 

Exclusive 

210,000 

•T 


tlon 








'itCKidciit liv 

Jelluiu 

kliiingaii a 

7 

Ditt 

35 000 

4 067 

Ditto 

Ditto 

75,000 


i derabad 


( 







'Ditto 

Biulnairu 

o miuvutia : 

4 

Ditt 

26 000 

l,f«7 

Ditto 

Ditto 

55,000 


Centiul Pm 

\Y urdah 

ilmgungh ml 1 

Its 

Ditt j 

Not given 

Not given 

Not given •• 

Not given 

180,000 


vlnces 








( 

I/ll Cl 

handies ti tin li 

L a, l ( / 1 

U7; | 









Lux lira / 

1 



Heavy 

250,000 

Light 






Bomba} 

Broueli 

lunib jhui 

*■* 1 i 

Ditt » j 

9,000 

\ 



u 




1 


f Standard guage 

Exclusive 

210,000 






l 

207,000 

7,640 



Ditto 

\\ UMlIld 

B ii- u 1 

' 1 

Ditt > 

Not given 

\ot given ] 

Not given 

Not given 

100,000 

k 

Ditto 

Neriud 

ku| |uv» uhi 

• 

Dm 

1 uO,U00 , 

8,800 

btandard guage, 

Including light 

200,000 







| 


slow speed i 

mgtnes, but 





1 





no ▼ e h 1 c 1 o 


_ 



— 



1 


i 

itock 

. - 


* Exclusive ol bmneh iiom Chowk to leun 17 uulcs, recommended, but no particulars afltataL 
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INDIAN RAILWAY 8 .-cwnytLo 


EXTENSION OF RAILWAYS IN HYDERABAD AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

From the Government of India, to the Secretary of State kon India 

29*/t March) 1870. 

We are greatly gratified to bo able to inform your Grace that certain negotiations which have been in progress for some 
months past relating to the extension ot railways in two important Native States, have recently been brought to conclusions 
which appear to us in every respect highly satisfactory. * 

2. The first of these cases is that ot the line from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Hyderabad. 

3. In the earlier discussions regarding this Railway, it had been intimated that the British Government would expect the 
Nizam’s Government to bear at least one-half of the cost of construction. When during last year wo received the authority of 

• L * ..1 i. . _ ^..L il.:„ i:..^ «. Ol- .i« *!.«. VTJ. J.__ 



entirely to~ that State, But tho construction, management, and working of the Railway 
British Government, under the gencinl supervision of the Resident at H) dcrabad, aenng in ^communication with the Nizam’s 
Government. 

5. Thus the construction of this important line will be proGd^d for without placing any charge or liability ou the British 
Government or the revenues of India, a result which we do not doubt } our Grace will agree with us in regarding as highly 
satisfactory. 

6. The surveys for this line of railway, as your Grace has already been informed, are in progress, and the commencement 
of work maybe expected in tho course of tho present year. 

7. The other case refers to his Highue^s Ibo Maliaiuja Golkar, who h.is intimated to the Governor-Geneiul’s Agent in Cen¬ 
tral India that he is desirous of placing at the disposal of the British Go\ eminent a sum of one million sterling as a contribution 
for the construction of a railway to unite the Great Indian Potiinsubi Railway with Indore. 

8. Tho terms which the Maharaja has proposed are, that he shall receive from the British Gevernmcut 44 per cent, inter- 
8 t on the capital thus to be contributed by him, and shall share in half the surplus net profits in excess of that amount. Wo 

avc readily assented to this, which practically placos His Highness in tho position of a holder of guaranteed capital, uuder terms 
G nancially the same as those granted to the existing Guaranteed Companies. 

9. The Maharajah proposes to contribute the million as follows :— 

Jh 


in 1870-71 . 

„ 1871-72 .. 

„ 1872-73 . 

„ 1873-74 . 

„ 1874-76 . 

„ 1875-76 . 

„ 1876-77 . 


250,000 
200,000 
110,IKK) 
110,000 
110,000 
110,000 
110,000 


Total.. 1,000,000 

0 i "- ■ ■■ 

10. The yellly sums are to be paid in quarterly instalments. The capital is left at the disposal of the British Government, 
in perpetuity. 

11. Tho necessary measures will at once bo taken by us for commencing the survey of the line of railway in question 
The couutry is difficult, and part of it extremely unhealthy for several months of the year ; but we hope to be ublu to mako 
arrangements under which some part of tho line at least may be fixed in timo to admit of the commencement of actual operations 
after the close of the ensuing rainy season. 

12. We are at present unable to siyr what the railway to Indore is likely to cost, but it is not improbable that tho outlay 
will exceed the sum to be given by the Maharajah. The intrinsic importance of the line, however, is so great, and the political 
advantage to be secured by the arrangement proposed so manifest, that we have not hesitated to give our assent to the Mahangah’s 
terms, and to undertake to proceed at once with the construction of tho line, acoepting the liability of finding the sum, whene\cr 
it may be necessary for completing the junction between Iudore aud the Great Indian Peninsula Railway It will bo our chief 
aim to take every precaution for keeping down the cost of first construction, so as to ensure, ns far ns possible, the early financial 
success of the undertaking. 

13. We may, we think, properly congratulate your Groce on those events. Two Nath o Governments have, of their own accord 
and without solicitation on our part, offered to subscribe £2,000,000 of capital for railway construction in their own territories. 
It is satisfactory to us to note that in the first year, after the Government had announced its intention of carrying out further 
extensions of railways in India by its own agency, two Native States should have subscribed such a sum, on torms so favorable 
as those that we have described, for the construction of lines of railway which, while they will benefit considerably their own 
States, may also be regarded of primary importance to India as a whole. Wo cannot but trust that the example set by the 
Maharajah of Iudore and Sir Salar Jung will he followed by other enlightened rulers, and that we may for the futuro hope for the 
more active co-operation of the Native Chiefs and Princos of India in all works of industrial euterprizc/ 

14. We shall take care to keep your Grace informed of our further proceedings in these matters, and of the formal con¬ 
clusion of the arrangements, an outline of which we have now had the honour to report. 


From the Secretary of State for India, to the Government of India* 

, 9th June, 1870. 

I have learnt, with much gratification, from your despatch No 40 of 29th March last, to how great au extent their 
Highnesses Sir Salar Jung, on the part of the Nizam, and the Maharajah Holkur, have agreed to co-operate with your Govern¬ 
ment in the construction of Railway* through their respective territories. 

2. The arraugment made by Sir Salar Juug, ou behalf of the Hyderabad State, is especially satisfactory. ’That the Govern¬ 
ment of the Nizam should voluntarily ttjfo upon itself the entire cost aud risk of a railway to conuect the oopR&l of Hyderabad 
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with the Great Indian Peninsula Jiue, and should at the 4qm@ time propose to entrust the construction Odd subsequent manage¬ 
ment of the work to the British authorities, exhibits at on$e very enlightened liberality on His Higbnei^e^part, and affords a 
very gratifying proof of theJtoCiffidenc* which he has Ifftrqi to repose in $ieHritfeh Government. The appropriate return 

that can be made to His Highness will be the obstruction of the railway within the shortest time and ^ithe^post efficient manger 
possible, and every exerfcioiPwilf, no doubt, he made for tlf6 purpose. * s 

3. The undertaking of the Maharaja ftolkar to place a million sterling at the disposal of your Government, in aid of the 
expense of u railway to unite the Great Indian Peninsula lino with Indore is also entitled to cordial recogidtiop. The terms on 
which he hns arranged to mako this contribution, m., the annual payment to him of 4£ per cent, on its amount, aud one 
moiety of any surplus profits realized, although, as you say, practically placing His Highness in the position of a holderof gtta« 
ranted stm k, constitute at the same time an example of a form of guarantee free from somo of the worst defects of the system. 
It will he no small advantage to your Government to have under its own exclusive control funds obtained on guarantee. 

4. I heartily concur with your Excellency in regarding it as a matter for congratulation, that two Native Government* 
should, of tIii'ii* own accord, and without solicitation, have already exhibited so decided au interest in railway extension, and I 
c oncur similarly in accepting the example set by them as au earnest of active co-operation in future on the part of the Native 
Princes of India generally, in all works of industrial enterprise. 


PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS IN INDIA 

Compared with othei parts of the world, as also the Mileage open compared with Area and Population. 



Year in which Rail-* 
ways worked by Lo¬ 
comotives were firq£ 
opened. 

Total Length m Mile^ 
open in 

1 For Mile of 
! Railway open m I 
1865-66. 

1$ 

ill 

COUNTRIES. 

1815. 

1852, 

1 

| 1865-66. 

i 

i 

i 

! 

1 

i 

i Square 
Miles. 

i 

Popula- j 
tion. 

U » g 
H 3 

4) ® 1® 

p:l 




- 




£ 

England and Wales?, i860.1 

i 

} 

9,2,51 | 

6'25 

2,180 

41,033 

United Kingdom .. 

1830 ....] 

2,210 

6,890 

13.289 

011 1 

, 2,19., 

34,300 

L iiited States 

JI832 (/) 

4,522 

11,027 

35.361 | 

| 1*5 

, 866 

7,800 

Franco 

1832. 

545 

2,39" 

8.113 

i 

j 26 

j 4,6o7 

28,800 

Germany .. 

, 1834 33 ' 

1,941 

5,097 

1 12,821 

33 

| 5,298 

16,400 

Belgium •. 

1835.... 

1 

347 

720(f)| 1,350 

s 

3,625 

21,546 

Russia .. • 

. 

| 

122(0 

t 

1 1,862 


• • 

? 

Italy .. 

U83». 

i i 

1 

) 

, 2,389 , 

i 41 

9,084 

1 

Holland .. . 

*184H ...1 

| i 

Nil 

! | 

3*72 

29 

9,066 


Dcumark ... 

I 

1849.... 1 

i 



47o(>1- .. 

t • * 


Switzerland 

1849.. ..j 



778 

19 

3,257 


Spam 

'1849.... 



2,721 

67 

5,991 


Sweden aud Norway 1852. 


10 

83< 1 

.. 



Portugal 

1854. 


Nil 

HU 

87 

8,555 


Turkey 

, 1 


/ 

M 

• • 

... 


British N. America.] ? 

t 

) 

2,539 j 

i 136 

987 


Central & S. America 

) 


550l?)i 


• • 


British India 

L853 .. 

Nil 

Nil 

3.924 | 

287 

43,537 

16,500 


REMARKS. 


First class, and 57 per cent, of double line, 

ie greater pari of single line, aud not 
solidly constructed. 


! ' AMEtlft AN LINES. 

1 1830.. . 41 miles. 

1835. 018 

,1840... 2,197 

1845.. . 4,522 

11850. 7,475 

1855. 17,398 

1860. 28,771 

11865.34,442 

'1870. 48,860 », 

1 The Americans have ipw completed the 
I Pacific Railway, 3,300 miles long, between 
New York and San Francisco, connecting 
the Atlantic with the Pacific, crossing two 
great chains of mountains higher than any 
inther line in existence, and a waterless 
tract of considerable width. On the 28tli 
April, 1868, on this fine, ten miles of per¬ 
manent way were laid down and completed 
between daylight and sundown " 


being of double line. 


The official report for the year 1869-70, states that there are now 4,628 miles of railway open in India, which have cost 
about A’79,0(K),000. During the last year 261 miles were opened for traffic, and 347 miles have been added since. The latter 
included that portion of the .Great Indian Peniusuia Railway which completes the Great Trans-peninsula litre between Bombay and 
Calcutta, mid also the first line—viz. from Jhcllum to Khamgaon, which has been undertaken and completed by the State. 
Other works have been progressing, and several lines are on the eve of completion. The chord line of the Best Indian will be 
huished in the course of this year (1870.) The line betweeu Madras and Bombay, with the exception of the bridge over the 
Kiatna, should also be opened next cold season. The Delhi line will probably bo completed. The Oude and Rohilkund Com¬ 
pany will open thoir first section beyond Lucknow, viz. to Byram Ghat; and the extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway to 
Gualundow will, it is expected, l>e ready for opening in the course of this year. Progress has beeu made on the Punjab Slate 
line which, with the exception of a few diversions, is to occupy one-half of the trunk road. The lines whioh form the system of 
railways for Oude and Rohilkund have now all been sanctioned and staked out, and the earth-works have been formed over 
manv miles The bridges also have boeu put in hand, and permanent way Material taken to differeut parts of the line. The 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India and the Groat .Southern Railway Companies have made every preparation for canying out 
with vigour the extensions committed to them ; and the Carnatic Company, which has taken the place of the former Indian 
Tramway Company, is making the surveys for extension of the Unato Cuddalore, and is about to convert the narrow guuge line 
between Aivommi and Conjeveram into a first-class railway, with the standard guage of 5 feet 6 inches. The total length of 
lines sanctioned yet remaining to be huished ib 1,59-1 miles. ^ 
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■ « IHtHAS RAILWAYS AS fiftPHODUCTIVE PUBLIC WORKS. . A ' " y S *■ 
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d£tfi 4* Hi defence of the large expenditure on pui^ works ft* India, tfia^good deal of it La reproductive. 

TPjcoustanfc deceit in tUe Budget, we are told, is due to our folly in charging, to revenue what' in every other ccfifefcry wbuM be 
charged to capital. If we acted differently, if we saddled revenue * with nothing but what with properly chargeable to It; ata<f bor¬ 
rowed when we wanted to spend money on the public works which the country requires, and which would re-pay their cost, then 
th&Jpudget would be all right. We have more than once expressed our doubts of this theory, apprehending that the so called 
expenditure on public works includes so much for repairs and maintenance ami other purposes properly chargeable to revenue, that 
even if all reproductive works were excluded, the Budget without the income tax would still show u very narrow surplus. But we 
dottbt further whether the question of the re-productiveness of expenditure on new works themselves has ever been sufficiently ex¬ 
amined. It has hardly been thought necessary to examine it at all. People taW* for granted that the so-called re-productive Works 
—railways, canals and works of irrigation .ire in fact reproductive They will “ develop” the ** resources” of India, enrich its people 
and increase its revenue. Yet why should all this be taken for granted ? Although such woiks |)ay os a rule, thfe conditi m of profit 
may be taken in particular cases ; and how do we know that the conditions are lasing complied with in Tndia P It is besides conceiv¬ 
able that some of the results may be obtained while others are indefinitely retarded —that from some peculiarity in the habits 
of the people, or the financial incompetence of the Government, the people may be getting richer while the revenue 
does not keep pace with the incieasing interest of the Public Works debt. This l.ist point is esjiecially important, for however 
much the works might benefit our Indian subjects, the price of financial emban augment w ould speedily neutralize the benefit. 
For this reason we have taken some pains to find out how the matter stands with respect to one great %ranch of the re-productive 
works, viz., railways. The Indian Government, as we have often remarked, docs not publish a prujicr guarantee account, showing 
with respect to the open linos whether it shares in a piofitable and improving pmpeiLy or the reverse, but failing such an account— 
which we trust will yet be obtained—some facts are ascertainable tin owing a good deal of light on the point. The annual reports 
of Mr. Juland Danvers, of which the one for the year 1869-70 has just been issued, are a mine of information on the subject, and 
the facts we now bring together are taken fiom these reports. 

We may say at once that the facts seem to us to prove that the Iudiau Government not only does not gain by its railways, 
but that its annual loss on a large portion of the sy stein is increasing, ami not diminishing The first obvious fact is, that the 
net amount of the guaranteed interest annually paid to all the railways, which was a-> low as £67,000 in 1865-66, has l>een for the 
last three years upwards of a million and a half. It was about £200,000 less last year than the year before—the difference being 
caused by the increase of traffic on one line only ; but still things were no better in 1869-70 than they were in 1867-66, or in the four 
years preceding 1865-66 This is really not a pleasant fact It is easy to say that the system is incomplete, that the charge keeps 
so high because more cajnt.il is being l.iiscd foi new lines, that with the ojiemng of these lines the burden will be reduced. This is 
no doubt true to some extent; but is the buiden likely l<> be jjroporiionuteiy reduced* The additional charge since 1865-66 re¬ 
presents a capital of £30,000,000—liow much of this has been ajicnt on unfinished lines that remained to be ojion at the close of 
1869? Will tlieso lines produce u. licv levenue of a million and a half I We think it may be affirmed with Mime certainty that 
they will not. We cannot make out exactly, fiom the leport, the length of the lines in progiehs, but the} aie certainly under a 
third of the old lines, and as the net ictcijit of these is £2,500,000, a third would be £*8U0,00t), m exactly half the surplus required. 
In other words, making every allowance, the juescut position of the lailways is about £800,000 a yeai, wmsr than it was in 1865-66. 
Of course the new lines may lie profitable beyond foimei punedcnl, but if tins is the expectation, sonic icason should he given for 
it. This ia on the assumption, moreovei, that no mow capital, increasing tilt* annual guarantee, will be required for these un¬ 
finished lines, but in fact more cajntal will be needed. 

But that the worse position of the railway since 1865-66 has not wholly aiisen from new expenditure on still unfinished 
works is capable of exact demonstration. Distinguishing as far as possible certain lines to which few additions have lately been 
made, we have endeavoured to find exactly the state of the account for the lost foui years dining which there has been little change. 
The result, as ujjl be seen frem the details in the subjoined table, is not a little stiiking. The railways thus selected are five in 
number—the Great Indian Peninsula (1,353,3 miles long), the Bombay, Baroda, and Central Iudia (3o5\ miles), the Soinde (108k 
miles), the Punjab (246 miles), and the Eastern Bengal (H3J miles), comprising altogether 2,127 miles of ojien line, oi about hal 
the entire length of open railway in Tndia, while their gross traffic receipts last year were considerably more thau a third of the 
eutire gross traffic. We have thus a very large section indeed of the Indian system before us, and it is plain from the figures we 
give that they are going from bad to worse The gross traffic is stationary, the working expenses have steadily increased, and the 
net receipt has diminised about oue-tliird. The follow ing is a summary of the table : 

biimnutry of the Grots Traffic, Working E> pcnacs, and Net Receipt of jia PnnApat Julian Rad^ay<. 

Gross Traffic , Working Expenses. ,XH R<cupts. 

£ £ £ 

... 2,119,046 1,166,571 952,178 

. . 2,194,380 1,322,570 871,810 

... 2,148,074 1,382,649 766,325 

... 2,266,506 1,407,658 858,8 tK 

... 2,227,044 1,543,965 683,078 - ' 

Nothing more would be needed to juove that the burden of the guarantee so tai as these i .always are concerned, has been 
increasing all these years, quite irrespective of any construction of new lines which have yet to be opened. As working railways they 
have become lifts and less able to provide for the guarantee, which existed in 1865-66, aud to a very material extent- nearly 
£3,000,000, a sum which would contribute very much to swell a deficit or to reduce a fair surplus to a nnnow one. 

The account does not stop here. If w r e had included another principal line, the Madras, which we only avoided on account 
of the ..increase of its mileage from 611 to 707 miles, we should have found that the result, as far as the net revenue is concerned, 
was unaffected. Notwithstanding the' increase of its mileage, the net receipt of the Madras Railwaywill be seen, from the 
subjoined statement* has only increased from £^9,872 to £286,012—a v^ry inconsiderable addition. The truth is that only one of 


1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68* 
1868 * 
i860 


* Until now the reports have dealt with the year terminating on the 80th of June , uow the yeai is ui<td* to leriniuate on the 31st of 
December. The two period* marked with .the Asterisk have thus one-half yoar in common. 
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the great Indian rail ways—the East Indian—lias made any progress at all worth speaking of during the period in question. 'Its 
net receipts have risen from £1,080,000 to £1, <337,000 —an increase of 1*367,000, tending to counterbalance the diminution nf all ^ 
(hr other principal linen. Bill daring the period, the length of the East Indian system was increased about a ijfth—from It,189 to 
miles ; and if wo compare the net receiptwof 1606-67, the year before this addition was made, with 1869, we find that 
the increase is only about a fifth also. The conclusion is that while the whole Indian railway system, except one line, has been 
gutting worse, notwithstanding slight additions to its mileage, that line 1ms improved no more than in proportion to its new mile¬ 
age. It is manifest then that there can be no foundation for the theory that the deficiency which must now be made up under the 
guarantees will be altogether dissipated by the opening of new lines, It has arisen to a large extent from the increasing unprofit* 
ubieties® of the old lines, and not from the raising of capital for new works. 

Nor is this ail that could l>e said, ll is notorious that the burden of the guarantees on the old lines has been increasing in 
another manner. A portion of the capital authorised during the last few years for some of these lines whose net receipt has been 
diminishing was not for new works, but for expenditure on the old undertaking. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway in particu¬ 
lar luis added hugely to its capital for this purpose. How much the undertakings arc worse on this account we cannot say, but 
coupled with deterioration, we have already shown, we cannot but think that an exact statement would destroy a great many com¬ 
fortable opinions about the Budget value of our public works. The whole truth should be brought out as speedily as possible for 
the sake of all concerned with Indian liu.uicp. It is evident, however, that there should be an end to the doctrine that all the 
cvpenditme under the guarantee is an investment of <apital on re-productive works to be met out of loans. The interest on works 
which do not pay, and which are aiiimaH) in a woi^e position, is as dearly a revenue charge as any item could be. 

We do not moan to assert that the railways with all their drawbacks may not have been a boon to India. The con¬ 
venience of the great trunk lines in enforcing peace throughout India, the one clear blessing which our rule confers, can hardly be 
over-estimated. The railways have also contributed greatly to enrich the masses of the Indian community. We rna) admit again 
that traces of progress are discernible if we examine the accounts more narrowly—the progress of the Eastern Bengal line, for 
instance, being very remarkable. If only the woist lines can be kept stationary, there are apparently some parts which may pro- 
giens nud gradually reduce anil extinguish tic deficiency on the w hole account. But fads like those we have brought out are 
novel the les* full of warning as to futmc venturer It K no slight m it ter that so large a section of our public works should have 
lesuited in a steely drain on the Exchnpiei. Now that India lia^ got its trunk lines it should necessitate the absolute refusal to 
look at anything which does not on the most Pungent calculation ptonuse diiect and Ira*cable profit to the revenue. 

There is one otheiynoral in our facts TRe deteuoiation we have described is due to an increase of working expense with 
a stationary traffic. This is a curious proof of the dtwt dibit of the railway expenditure on the Budget. Surely it ought to lie 
** estimated” and controlled exactly like the other expenditure of the Government. The waste of interposing sham companies 
between llio Government and its scivauts—especially on lines where then’ is little hope of profit for years to conic—would be 
.imusing if the matter were not so serious Vet the Indian Government, without consulting the House of Commons, lias just aban¬ 
doned its right to acquit c the linesaud abolish the sham for other twenty-five yeais. 


THE STANDARD OF L I VI N O.H N D I A. 

- # - 

The relation between income and expenditure existing in any given community, affords a fair index to the soundness of it 
condition, and general prosperity. If the average rate of labour is such as to provide all able-bodied men and their fa miles with a 
sufficiency of food, clothing, and shelter, it must bo coniedcd that such a population is in the possession of some of the primary 
f li ot most important, elements of happiness, as applicable to a certain stage of civilisation. 

It has been, and is, the custom to represent the present inhabitant of Bengal as weighed down by the pressure of land taxa¬ 
tion to a point at which ho can barely support life. That great suffering oecaSsi oil ally arises from the local deficiency of the staple 
article of food, must be conceded, but such is due to imperfect means of intercommunication, rather than inability to meet its 
average cost. As far as my own experience goes, the average income of the Bengal peasantry, by which term I desire to express 
small landed proprietors, day-labourers, and the general mass of the people, suffices for all the necessary outlay of thoir position 
It is au incontrovertible fact that debt largely prevails, but this would appear to be due rather to the enormous rate of interest 
which is taken, and the comparatively excessive sums lavished ou occassional ceremonies, than upon any actual necessity, ill re¬ 
gard to the necessaries of life. 

Desirous of attempting some analysts of the condition of the people, I constructed tho followiny table, when in chatge of 
the Civil Station of Chittagong The subjects of inquiry were, patients attending the dispensary. Their ailments were first at¬ 
tended to, and tho facts tabulate*l below, obtained by juquiry immediately afterwards, through the v 4 eaIous assistance ofBAbu 
Biuklinuth Bruno, the Bub-Assistant Burgeon. * 

They are not offered as absolute truths. Tlmsc who have had any practical experience of the great difficulty of making 
statistical inquiries in Bengal, will fully uudeistand how far they may deviate from correctness. Bui-examining the facto here 
noted, seriutitu, l think sufficient intrinsic evidence of their reliability will be found to confer upon them the character of ap¬ 
proximate truths. The tabic comprehends ov ery ordinary item of expenditure, except that incurred on account of live-stock, 
which has been accidentally omitted, and the probable amount of whch must of course be deducted from the* balance when 
in favour. 

With the view of rendering tho questions and consequent information, as clear as possible, it was agreed that the inquiry 
should embrace tho condition of its subjects during tho past twelve months only,— Extract* from a Paper entitled Contribution* 
h the Statistion of Bengal, Income, Expenditure, and Food. By J. ll. Bedford, Esq., Bengal Medical Staff, 
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I Am not disposed to place any great faith in the statistical accuracy of the daregahs, but the fact of the totals from 
separate thannahs of the distriot, between the officers of which no intercommunication on the subject is at all likely to hate 
tt tam place, exhibiting no great discrepancy, is intrinsic evidence in favour of the average a arrived at, being, a fifer of 

the daily food of the people. 

With the view of correcting any inaccuraoy, however, which might arise from careless inquiry, I personally instituted * 
n one amongst twenty men iu the Sudder station; which 1 give m detail in the following Tables A add B :— 


Table A 

* Showing the average quantity of Food consumed daily by 20 Mussulman Coolies in Rampore Banlenh, March, 1852. 
N.B.—In kutclift weight Coolies working in private oompound 



Table B 


Coolies working in silk filature. 


No. 

Rice 


Dhftl 


Salt. 

Fish. 


Meat 

. 

Spice. 

Vegetable. 

Milk. 

Oil. 

. 


Total. 

1 


3 



4 


5 


6 



7 



8 



9 



10 



12 


s. 

C. 

K. 

3. 

c. 

K. 

s. 

c. 

K. 

S. 

C. 

K. 

S. 

c. 

K 

s 

c. 

K 

S 

C 

K. 

s. 

c- 

K 

8 

c 

K 

S. 

C. K. 

1 


,, 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

04 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

1 



2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 



3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 




0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 



4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 



6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 




0 

0 

2 

0 

l 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 



6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 ! 

0 

3 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 



7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 



8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

OJ 

0 

1 

0 




0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 



9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 




0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

• 


10 

0 

10 

0 

1 0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


•• 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 



Total. 

8 

12 

0 

1 



I 



pWs 





1 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

e e 

Daily 

means. 

jo 14 

0 

1 



1 



■ 

D 


fl 


D 



1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

i 

1, 

1 

A 1 


In columns 4,6, 7,0, 10, of Tables A and B, the quantities noted were only consumed at varying intervals, and from a 
calculation based on these the mean has been computed. , , 

Owing to the steady demand for labour in the silk filatures in, and around, Rampore Bauleah, the standard of wages is 
high. It is probable, therefore, that the results above shown exhibit the maximum of food consumed by the labouring popula¬ 
tion of Bengal. 

With the view of testing what quantity a man could possibly consume at one time, I directed (ye qpolifa^refjdpg san^c^m- 
pound to obtain whatever they pleased for the morning meal. The supply was brought, and carefully weighed in my ggg y igce, 
before and after cooking, with the following results, and was subsequently eaten before me. ■! 
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Table C 

' Showing the 'quhntity of Food consumed at their morning meal by 0 Mussulman Coolies, April 3rd, 183% in 

seers, chuttaks, and kaohas. * . , - 


% 




Articles. 

« 


Weight 

before 

Cooking. 

Weight 

after 

Cooking. 

Price, 

.. ' "T; >"'iHf—ni 

* v 






S. C. 

K. 

S. C 

K 

R. 

A 

P. 



Rice 

.. 


.. 

.. 

9 2 

0 

10 2 

0 

0 

1 

3 



Dhat .. 

.. 




0 8 

0 

2 12 

0 

0 

0 

3 



Salt .. 

.. 


• • 

.. 

0 3 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 

3 



Fish .. 

.. 


. 

.. 

0 3 

0 



0 

0 

6 



Vegetables 

.. 


• • 

.. 

0 6 

0 

1 7 

0 

0 

0 

3 



Spice .. 



• 

.. 

0 2 

2 

0 2 

2 

0 

0 

i* 



Oil 

.. 



.. 

0 2 

1 

0 2 

1 

0 

0 

3 



Dhye .. 

•• 


•• 

.. 

1 0 

o 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

6 





Total.. 

, 

• •. 

5 10 

3 

15 12 

3 

0 

3 

4 h 



Evening meal, 

said to be \ of above 


* 

3 14 

0 



0 

2 

8 

_ 





Grand Total 

• 

.. 

O 8 

3 

_! 


0 

6 

0* 



Mean .. 

•• 

. 

• 

.. 

1 15 

o , 

1 


i 

i 

1 

0 

1 

n 




STANDARD OF LIVING—INDIA 
♦ ■ ■ - ■■ 

DIET PROVIDED FOR COOLIES ON BOARD EMIGRANT SHIPS. 


From Surgeon S. B. Partridge , Government Medical Inspector of Emigrant *, to J. G. G. Grant , £fy., Officiating Protector of 

Emigrants , Calcutta , — (dated Calcutta , the 26th March 1870. 


From Surgeon S. B. Partridge, Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants, to J. G. G. Grant, Esq., u. D., Officiating 
Protector of Emigrants, Calcutta,—(elated Calcutta, the 26th March 1870.) 


The natives of this country are eesonti&lly vegetable feeders, and an abrupt change from their ordinary mode of life is not 
likely to be beneficial. Dr. Bakewell recommends a large increase in the proportion of salt (or as it really is) dried"fish. Now to 
this recomendation I demur : dried fish, however good, shipped here during the raiuy soason is very apt to spoil, and I would 
diminish therefore, instead of increasing, the supply. Dr. Bnkewoll also recommends that an ounce of rum should be daily issued 
to each emigrant. This change in the present practice appears to me neither necessary nor advisable. A large supply of alcoho¬ 
lic stimulant is at present provided for medicinal purposes, and can be issued at the discretion of the surgeon in charge,, and I 
am certainly not inclined to advooate any increase, though I think it would be advisable to substitute good rum for brandy. 

I will now proceed to point out the changes which I would propose to iutroduce, and to explain briefly tho grounds upon 
which I advocate them. * 

It will be unnecessary for me to enter into any elaborate explanation or discussion of the principles which have guided 
modern scientific observers in their investigations into the amount aud nature of the food necessary for the support, under vary¬ 
ing conditions, of healthy human life. The conclusions at which they have arrived are so universally received, that I may safely 
venture to adopt them without oomment. It has been proved that, even taking a liberal view of the question, a man living in a 
state of quietude, such as the life on board ship, requires daily about 20 ozs. of carbonaceous and 2*97 ozs. of nitrogenous food 
equivalent to 200 grs. of nitrogen and 4,300 grains of available oarbon daily : this may therefore be sufely taken as a basis of 
calculation. I believe it to be in excess of the actual requirements of the natives of this country, and I am supported in tftlsbe- 
Hefty* the experience of the sufficiency of the labor diets of the Bengal jails, which, as shewn in the following tables, contain con. 
siderably less nitrogen than is deemed in Europe to be necessary to support a life of idleness . 


The troth is, that in this country no physiological observations have yet been made similar to those upon which tho caleula- 


gt&jgL nitrogen and 4,689 grs. of available carbon; and in the diets for natives of the North-Western Provinces, Bejian.and the 
'fhiraSTdf 17*50* nitrogentfat and 19*106 oas. of carbonaceous f6od, equivalent to 187 grs. of nitrogen and 4,669 gm.fi? available 
Even in the central jail at Aliport where the work I mp o s ed upon the prisoners is of an arduous character, tbetWo’Sfelea 
of diet, which experience has proved to be amply sufficient, represent only in the case of the rieo diet, 198 gm. of nitrogs*and 
4^767 grs. of carbon, and in the flour diet, 2,090 grs. of nitrogen and 6,169 grs. of carbon. 
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Nut ritive value of the labour diets given in the B engal Jails on alternate (lags t o ^Benga lees, Oo ri/ds, and A seen 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Water. 

Albumen. 

&c. 

Starch, Ac. 

Sugar. 

Fat. 

Salt. 

Nitrogen. 

Available , 
Carbon. 


oz. 




• 



gre. 

grs. 

Rice.. 

20*57 

2-67 

13 

16 27 

08 

14 

•1 

87-42 

3512-33 

Dhal.. 

4114 

•G2 

•95 

2 28 

08 

09 

1 

63-767 

693*98 

Vegetables .. 

4114 

3-74 

•05 

21 

09 


02 

3-34 

67-6*2 

Animal food.. 

4*111 

2*96 

•75 

.... 


2 

2 

48-6 

48 v53 

Oil. 

•34 

•05 




28 

007 


. 137-2 

Salt.. 

*2G 



.... 

.... 

.... 

26 



Total 

i 

33-512 

1004 

3 05 

18 76 

25 j 

VI 

087 

203 127 

4890*66 

Rice.. .• 

20*57 

I 2G7 

! 

1 1-3 

16 27 

1 

1 08 

14 

| -i 

87 42 

35)2-33 

Dhal.. 

4-114 

•62 

! -95 

2 28 

08 

1 09 

1 *1 

63*767 

693*98 

Vegetables .. 

8-228 

7*48 

1 1 

42 

1 18 


•04 

6*68 

135-24 

Oil . . 

•34 

•05 

1 .... 

.... 


"*28 

*007 


137*2 

Salt .. 

•26 


1 

i • ‘ • • 

.... 

i 

i 

; -•-• 

•26 i 



Total .. 

33-512 

10-82 

| 2 35 

18 97 

134 . 

51 

*507 

157-867 

4478*75 

Mean daily value of the scales .. 

J 33 M2 

10-43 

i 

1 2 7 

I 

18 865 | 

295! 

61 

1 

•597 

1 I 

180-497 

4689 205 


Nutritive value of the labour diets given on alternate days to natives of Bihar, the North - Western Provinces , and the Punjab. 


Articles. 

Quantity ^ 

Water. 

, Albumen, 
<fcc. 

, Starch, i 

J. - 

Sugar. 

rat. 

Salt. 

Nitrogen. 

, Available 
, Carbon. 



oz. 







grs. 

grs. 

Rice .. 


12342 

1*6 

•78 

9*76 1 

05 

*08 

•06 

52*46(3 

, 2107*396 

Attah .. 


10-285 

1 54 

111 

6*82 1 

•43 

*21 

•17 

7456C 

| 1735-6 

Dhal .. 


2*057 

•31 

•47 

1 14 

•04 

•045 

•05 

31 883 

34699 

Vegetables 


4114 

3-74 

05 

•21 

09 


•02 

3-34 

67-62 

Animal food 


4 114 

2*96 

•75 



•2_ 

■a. 

48-6 

488-53 

Oil .. 


•34 | 

05 




*28 

•007 


137-2 

Salt .. 


•26 




... 

.... 

•26 ; 




Total 

33 512 

10-20 

3-1H 

17 93 ' 

•61 

•815 

•767 

210 855 

j 4883336 

Rice . . 


12 342 

1-6 

•78 

9-76 

05 

08 i 

•06 

52 466 

! 2107*396 

Attah .. 


10-285 

1-51 

1 11 

6-82 

13 

•21 

17 

74566 

i 1735*6 

Dhal .. 


2-0)7 

•31 

47 

1*14 

04 

045 

■05 

31*813 

1 346 99 

Vegetables 


1 1 14 

3-74 

•05 

21 

09 

... 1 

•02 

3 34 

i 67 62 

Oil .. 


•31 

•*05 




*28 j 

•007, 


137 2 

Salt .. 


■26 






•26 1 


. 

Mean daily value t f 

Total 

29-39S 1 

7-24 

241 

17-93 

•61 

*615 

•56 71 

162 255 

4394*806 

the 2 - rales 

31*455 

8*72 

9 785 

17 93 

•61 

•715| 

•667 1 

186*555 

4639071 


I now proceed in a similar manner to show the nutritive \alue of the diets nrw in use on board the emigrant ships, and of 
the diets which I suppose to substitute for them. It must he borne in mind that even at present the amount of food at the 
disposal of the surgeon in charge is considerably in excess of the actual diet scale, because stores are put on board at the scale 
rate sufficient for a period of 126 days, and in addition , an ample supply of dry food, consisting of biscuit, choorah, gram, ami 
sugar, for an additional eighteen days, whilst the voyage rarely exceeds 100 days. 
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Tbs proportion of females to ever/ 100 statute adult males despatched during the season was* 

To Demerara .. .49*37 

„ Trinidad .67*69 

' „ Jamaica .. .. 49*03 

„ Mauritius .40*63 

There was no emigration from Calcutta to Reunion, Natal, Gronadt, St. Lucia, St. Kitts, St. Vincent, and St. Croix. 
During the seaeon the following numbers of coolies returned to Calcutta from the oolonies, but it is remarkable that none 
have returned from Jamaica since the year 1848 :— 


From Demerara . % .. 418 

„ Trinidad .369 

„ St. Lucia . 294 

„ Grenada 75 

„ Mauritius . .. .. 974 


The coolies are well-cared for in the Calcutta Depdta, but as regards mortality ou the voyage, Dr. Partridge, the Govern¬ 
ment Medical Inspector, says ;— 

u Regarding the causes of mortality among Indian, emigrants during transit, there is oue point that deserves notice. Ob¬ 
servation has led to th 6 general conclusion that, other things being equal, large numbers and large percentage of mortality are 
practically inseparable. It is in recognition of this truth that Government restricts the number of coolies for steamers to Assam 
to Jive hundred only. 

“ As overcrowding into limited space has generally existed where mortality has boeu heavy, it has justly received most 
blame and attention ; but the following facts shew that overcrowding into limited time is also a fatal evil.” 


ORDINARY PROVISION OF COOLY SHIPS. 

Daily allowance lo each Statute adult . Children abow> two and under ten years of age to receive half rations. 


Class. 


Articles. 


Remarks. 


lbs. oz. dr. 


Grain 

Oils 

Meats, Ac. 

Vegetables ... 

Curry stuffs, &c. 

Korootic. 


’ Rice . 
Flour. 

Dhal 


-15 


'or flour-eators 0 

f For rice-eaters 0 
unee ...| For fl our . ca ters 0 

Mustard oil . 0 


... (Preserved mutton 


(12 „ Onions 

f Garlic . 

Mustard seed... 
Chillies ... 

Black pepper 
Corriandor seed 
Turmeric 
. Tamarind 

Salt. 

Prepared tobacco , 

Leaf.. 

.Firewood. 

Water . 


0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 


20 0 
10 0 

« o' 

40 i 

10 
1 8 
0 8 


Of the total quantity. 


Urhur dhall = one-half... 

Gram „ —one-fourth 

Kolie „ — one-eighth .. . 

Moog „ h one-eighth... . 

Half an ounce extra allowance of ghee to each adult for every day 
that dried fish is supplied. 


:::! 


o 2 h lu lieu of preserved mutton 


t To ba supplied at scale rate. 


il oz Pumpkins or Yams") 
Potatoes.> 0 


5 * o| 


Dried fish for two to three weeks. 

( Fresh mutton (sheep*) one week. 
In lieu of fresh potatoes, a sufficient quantity of preserved potatoes 
to allow 2 oz. twice a week to each adult, or about live weeks 
supply at scale rute. 


0 cn 
0 ol 

°i 1 

H 


0 

0 
0 2 


0 O 8 1 

0 0 7 1 

0 0 3 1 

2 0 0 Or in lieu of firewood its equivalent in coal, for half the quantity. 

One gallon j 


DRY PROVISION OF COOLY SHIPS. 

Total quantity to each Statute adult for remaining two weeks, lo be issued at discretion of Surgeon , the quantity being really 

sufficient for about eighteen days. 


Articles. 

Remarks. 


lbs. ozs. dr. 


Best coarse biscuit.. 

Choorah 

Gram . 

Sugar . 

..66 0 0 
..480 
..380 
..280 

Is usually eaten with salt. 

Used with biscuit and choorah. 


To every hundred achdts, 

* Sheep, averaging in weight 60 lbs. each. Five . j 


As one sheep weighing 60 lbs. yields about 25 lbs. of avail¬ 
able flesh,* this number » equal to about one week’s sup¬ 
ply of fresh mutton at scale rate. 


* Memorandum. —The quantity of vegetables has been purposely increased from 4*27 to 60 02 &, in order to make allowance 
* for waste and decay on the voyage. 

J. G G. Grant, m. i>. 

* Ofq Protector 







Statement of the comparative coet of Patient* in the Hoepital of He,- Mojat/s 7 6th Regiment, Madras ; a,,d European and East Indian Patients in the Qenera! Hospital. 
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3. In the Central Provinces .—It is satisfactory, too, to notice that in tho Central Provinces tie ihdrease in the culti¬ 
vation has chiefly taken place in the Nagpore, Wurdah, and Chandah districts of the Nagpore division, which supply the best 
class of, or Hingunghat, cotton. 

The Jubbulpore division shows An increase, whilst in the Nerbudda and Chutteesgurh divisions a small decrease is 
noticeable. In tho latter division, howover, the settlement haw not been* completed ; and, os the totals include the estimated 
area under cotton cultivation in tho Tributary States, the figures cannot pretend to great accuracy. 

4. In the Berars .—In the Bcrars au increase is shown in both divisions, and there can be no doubt that there the 
crop is a most remunerative and popular one, and likely long to hold its own. The figures now given will be found to 
differ slightly from the estimates prepared early in the season. The present totals are those most recently received from 
the district authorities, and are believed to be sufficiently conrect to give a fair idea of the area under cotton cultivation. 
Tho increhse in tho Oomraotoe district and the decrease in Ellichpore is owing chiefly to territorial exchanges, a consider¬ 
able cotton-growing tract having, during the past year, been transferred from Ellichpore to the former district. 

5. Damage to the crop by the rain and boll-worm. —With such a considerable increase in the cultivation, a larger 
supply of cotton than usual was, of course, looked for. You are already aware of tho causes that have led to the disap¬ 
pointment of these expectations, and my monthly reports, and the export statements furnished to you by Mr. Dunlop, will 
have shown your Chamber tho effect on theverop and on the trade, of the unseasonable rain that fell late in the season, 
and continued with more* or loss persistency until March. Tho season opened with excellent prospects. There was at first 
just enough sun and rain, and the crop throughout the country promised well. Then came tho heavy rain when the 
plant was in flower, which did considerable damage not only in Central India, but in the North-Western Provinces and 
other cotton-gro'vtfng tracts. For long il was hoped that the increased area under cotton cultivation would more than 
counterbalance) the damage done by the rain. Even comparatively late in tho season, it was felt that continued fine 
weather would revive tho plants, and perhaps give a larger crop than had been known in any former year. But rain, and 
what was equally destructive to tho Cotton, damp, cloudy-weather continued to the end of March, and the crop, already 
damaged by the rain, suffered most severely from the “ boll-worm,” too well known in America, hut which has never 
before Hben regarded with much anxiety in Central India. Although from tho first I had been most anxious not to cause 
unnecessary alarm, still by the commencement of February there had been so little improvement that it then became 
sufficiently apparent that thoie w'ould he a doorcase in the exports ; and writing to your Chamber on the 9th of that 
month, T wits obliged to state that thcro would probably be a falling off of about one-fifth, or, taking the annual exports 
from the Central Provinces and tho Bcrars towards Bombay at from 250,000 to 275,000 bales, the exports for the season 
would probably fall to about 2o<H)0o or 220,000 bales. 

0. Falling off in the esports, — The result has unfortunately proved this reduced estimate to be only too correct 
The annexed Statement (B,) shows in detail the exports of cotton by railway from these provinces to Bombay, made up to 
tho 19th instant, according to the calculation explained in my former Reports. The quantity carried by railway this season 
is taken to represent about 208,881 bales of 100 lbs. each, or 104,000 Bombay kandies. To this must be added the exports 
byroad from Boiar across the Sawurgaon ghat into the Bombay territory. The totals then stand thus— 

K.rjtnrts of cotton from the Central Provinces and the Berars towards Bombay, during the season 1809-70. 

Full-pressed Half-pressed Dokrns or loose 


luilo.s. boles. bn^s. 

By railway. 122,880 69,351 49,95!) 

By road. .. 17,091 


Total bales 


122,880 69,351 


67,053 


Taking the dnkru at one-third of a “b;de,” and the full-pressed bale and half pressed hale to he equal to about half a 
“Bombay handy.” or a bale of about 400 ]1 *s., the exports towards Ibmiiiay for the season 1869-70 are then as follows:— 

By railway. 208,884 hales. 

By road ... 5,698 „ 


Total.21-4,582 bales. 

making a total of 211,582 bales, and showing a decrease on the exports of the previous year of 61,130 fades, or about 22 
per cent., as will be explained by Statement (T.) given in the opposite page. 

7. ]>ecnase t season 1869-70.—An examination of Statement B. will show that this decrease has been distributed 
pretty evenh over the whole col ton-producing country, and that, as compared with f he returns of last year, each station 
shown a falling oif in the exports. In fact, the damage to the crop was genu» wf throughout the districts of the Central 
Provinces and the Berars that supply Bombay with cotton, it will be m^'ved that “ Khungnon” now appears in the list of 
railway at at ions, and con ssi during that the season was u bad one, and ,rm t the station was opened late in the > ear, the* little 
line may be considered to have done pretty well, having ce*' rt - , “ ft b<>ut 40,000 bales of c<»tton ; besides a certain quantity 
of other traffic. From Nnndooruh 25,OOO bales were during the sea,sou, but nearly the whole of tins was 

exported before the line of Khuugacn| was opened* in all probability the whole of this quantity would have been sent 
from Kliangaon lmd not an unfortunate delay oep^red * n the construction of the branch line. 

8 Ktrbndda valley cotton.—For the fiy 1 «°me <>f the stations in the north-east of the Nerbudda valloy 

arc included in tho annual statement <*^cxports. The quantity of eolton sent to Bombay from these stations is 
small, ami even before the main lip*' Jubbulpore was opened, they contributed some few bales which w~erc 
sent down by cart to tho railway }it Khundwah. But the effect of the opening of the line, and the extension 
of cotton agencies in the interior doubtless, be to stimulate the trade, and encourage the cultivation of cotton iu the 
neighbouring districts. I a »* d0ri y * am not able to include in th££ statement the exports from Jubbulpore towards the 
West, or to give details o p t* 16 cotton sent this* season by railway from the North-Western Provinces to Bombay. I am 
unwilling to delay tl> : * re P or t f° r this information, which w ill, however, he given hereafter in my annual report. I may 
mention, howevefc'*^ Ikamt at Mirzaporc that the imports to that mart, this season, of cotton from Jubbulpore and the 
neighbourhood much fallen off. This was to some extent to bo attributed to the bad season. But it wjuj generally 
believed cotton that would otherwise have come to Mirzaporo lmd been drained off towards Bombay. 

At Ca^ TX P ore . nnd Agra also> I learnt that one or two consignments of cotton had been sent from those markets to Bombay. 

subject /will be treated of more at length in my report on the North-Western Provinces, 

- 9. Cottoifrom the territory of Ifis Highness the Nuam .— Some of the cotton, for which credit has been taken in the 

statement of exports from Central Provinces and the Berars was, doubtless, grown in tho Nizam’s territory, south of 
Berar, and sent fo our markets for sale. I am not able at this moment to give the oxaot figures of such imports, but they 
will be publish^ hereafter, when the trade returns are received. The territory of His Highness the Nizam, which adjoins 
the Bcrars, nw. “almost as much interest for your Chamber as the Berars themselves. As much of the very excellent 
cotton whioh imported to Bombay the Nagpore extension of the G. I. P. Bailway, and the Poonah, Sholapore line 
is grown in tjfc territory, # I availed myself of an opportunity, during the presence in the Berars of His Excellehoy SirSalar 
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Jung, G.C.S.I., the Minister of His Highness the Nizam, to represent to His Excellency how valuable returns of the area 
under cotton cultivation, and periodical information regarding the condition of the growing crop, would be to your Cham¬ 
ber, and to all interested in the cotton trade. Sir Salar Jung was pleased to express his willingness to consider the matter 
favourably, and I hope to be able to send you hereafter full information regarding the cotton prospects'in that part of 
India. 

10. Progress in the system of pressing cotton —Another point to be noticed in the statement of exports is the propor. 
tion borne by pressed to impressed cotton. In my last annual report it was noticed how the system of full-pressing and 
half-pressing the cotton in the interior had extended throughout the Central provinces and in the Berars. During the 
season 1868-69, 8 per cent, of the cotton sent by railway wont down in dobras or loose bags, 66 per cent, in half-pressed 
bales, and 26 per cent, in full-pressed bales : or 8 per cent, of the quantity was sent down as “ loose cotton,” and 92 per 
cent, was “ pressed.” This season sees a still further advance in the proportion of full-pressed cotton 74 per cent, only 
of the exports having been sent down in dokras or loose bags, 334 per cent, in half-pressed bales, and the large quantity 
of 59 per cent, in full-pressed bales. Indeed, although the total exports this season by railway have fallen short of last 
yoar’s supplies by 02,404 bales, still 52,699 more full-pressed bales wore sent down this year to Bombay than last year, the 
figures for 1868-09 and 1869-70 being respectively 70,181 full-pressed bales, and 122,880 full-pressed bales. 

11 The great progress made during the last few yoars in pressing cotton in the districts will be scon by the accom¬ 
panying table * 

Percentage of Cotton exported h\j Pailway during the undermentioned years. 



Dokras or 
loose Lags. 

* 

Ualf-press- 
eil bales. 

Fall-pressed 
bales. 

Total dokras 
or loose 
bags. 

_ _ 

Total 

pressed. 

In 1865-66 . 

100 



1 lOO 


„ 1866-67 . 

85 

iii 

! ”2 j 

I 85 

15 

„ 1867-68 . 

-7* 

551 

17 

27$ 

721 

„ 1868-69 . 

8 

66 

26 

8 

92 

„ 1869-70 . 

71 

33j 

59 | 

71 

1 

92] 


Or, in other -words, in 1866 the whole of our cotton went down to Bombay in loose bags or dokra*. 

In 1867, the system of pressing was commenced. At*first u full pressing” did not make much way, 2 per cent, only 
of tlio crop passing through the full-presses. The half-presses, however, secured 13 per cent, of the cotton, and the nett 
result that in that year 15 per cent, of the crop w-ent down pressed, more or less against 85 per cent, of dokra cotton. 

In 1868, the proportion of full-pressed and half-pressed cotton advanced to 17 per cent, and 554 per cent, of the 
crop respectively against 27iJ per cent, the figures to which dokras had sunk, or nearly three-fouitlis of the crop was 
pressed against a balance of one-fourtli of loose cotton. 

In 1869, the number of full-pressed bales roso to 70,500, and the half-pressed bales to 177,000 of a crop of 
270,000 bales ; that is say, 26 per cent, of the crop went to the full-pi esses, and 66 per cent, to the half-presses, 
making the percentage of pressed cotton to dokras as 92 to 8. 

Now, during tlio season that has just closed, the number of full-pressed bales roso to 122,880 j the number 
of half-pressed bales sank to 69,351 ; and only 19,959 dokras were sent by rail. Th.it is to say, 59 par cent, of the 
crop exported went to the full-prcsses> 334 per cent, to tlio half-presses, making the proportion of pressed cotton to 
dokras as 92^ to 74. 

12. Increase in the number of passes. —The number of full presses, too, lias considerably increased, and the markets 
of Khangaon, Shengaon, Akote, Oomraotco, Wurdah, and Uingunghat aro now- all supplied with machinery for packing 
the boles for export; and, as noticed in my last report, the cotton grown in tile vicinity of these markets can now be pur¬ 
chased and pressed under the superintendence of European merchants on the spot, and tlio full-pressed bales may be con¬ 
voyed by railway from the press-house^ in the Berars to the wharf at Bombay, and put on board-ship without any chance 
of the bales being tampered with, and the Uingunghat or Oomraotco cotton which they contain being mixed w-ith cottons 
of inferior growths. Believing, as I do, that this system of purchasing the cotton at the fountain-head, and packing it for 
export on the spot, is calculated to sustain tho fair roputation of the cotton supplied by oui produces, and to some extent, 
at least, to check adulteration, I coiiTaq^ that, with my present lights, 1 regard tho extension of this system with unmixed 
satisfaction. I believe that contrary view,, . 1T *e held by some gentlemen of great experience, and for whose opinions I have 
the greatest respect. I am not as yet so prejuci'.,n ( ] j n favour of any particular system as not to be open to conviction, 
and F should bo glad to receive from your Chamber, wv;^ on Sl il occasions, has been good enough to afic *d me the most 
cordial assistance, an expression of opinion regarding the wo.vj UfJ 0 f this K ystcm, and of its effect on tho cotton trade. 

13. Satisfactory working of the railway traffic. —It is but that I should here mention that there has been no 
recurrence of the blocks on the Hail way line which some years ago n^d to form a prominent subject in my report, and 
that the working of the traffic has been satisfactory. 

14. Measures adopted to improve the cultivation. —From the reports *hat have been from timo to time submitted 
to you, your Chamber must be aware ot the steps that, under the orders of fi'o Excellency tliae Viceroy, have been taken 
during the year to improve the cultivation cotton crop, and to assist the trade i» these provinces. It may, however, be 
convenient to follow tho plan pursued on former occasions, and, at the close of the ^^gou, to recapitulate briofly the chief 
measures that have been adopted towards these ends. You will, doubtless, remember on the samples of exotic cotton 
grown in tho Berars beiug submitted to you last scafen, your Chamber expressed very ^cidedly tho opinion that u no 
“ exotic variety that could be grown in the Berars will equal in value and usefulness the indigb. oug varieties of the country 
“ known as Oomraoteo and Hingunghatand the Committee are of opinion that whatever can done to maintain the 
present high character of these varieties, or if possible to improve it, would be one of the most m-iortant services that 
can J>e rendered to the cause of improved cotton cultivation in the districts of country under the Cott^ Commissioner’s 
superintendence. 

15. Failure of the exotic plant .—The season in which the samples submitted to your Chamber had been ^ rown had 

not been a favourable one, and it was therefore determined to try these foreign varieties yet once more. And they ht*r 6 now 
had another and'very careful trial during a season which, although unfavourable to the indigenous plajit, may, from the 
excessive moisture, be considered to be unusually in favour of the exotic varieties. But with all the advantages of con¬ 
stant rain, which the plants seemed thoroughly to appreciate, the result has been unfavourable, the o g-turn small, and 
the produce inferior. Your Chamber will, perhaps, reserve its opinion on the subject until the receipt o\ the samples of 
the produce which have been prepared for you. But I shall be surprised if the result should affect the viWs now held by 
you on the subject. The exotic plants wu) receive a further trial this season, agd, perhaps, with the agist&noe of the 
experienced gardeners who have recently arrived, some success may yet be achieved. ^ ' 
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16j The hybrid plants .—The hybrid plants sent out by Mfyor Trevor Clarke have been watched with great atten¬ 
tion. It ib almost too early yet to give a deoided opinion regarding their merit*,' but the plants are being most carefully 
studied by the Seed gaideners, who have already had some experience in such experiments. 

17. Improvement of the indigenous plant. —In accordance with your recommendation, the^eatest attention has 
been paid to the indigenous varieties. Beside# the three Assistants appointed at the commencement of last season, the 
staff of the Cotton-J)epartment has recently been strengthened by the appointment of four experienced European gardeners 
as superintendents of experiments. These gardeners havo been placed under the orders of thg Assistants to the Cotton 
Commissioner at the model farms of Sheogaon, Oomraotce, and Hingiiughat, and the fourth has been attached to the farm 
recently established at Boolundshuhnr, in the North-Western Provinces. At these model farms, indigenous seed, selected 
during the former season on the plan advocated by Major Trevor Darke, has been most carefully sown and cultivated. 
Various oxperimertls have been tried, with more or less success, with manures, deep ploughing, Ac. Notwithstanding an 
unusually bad season, the result has been satisfactory, the staple has been pronounced to be excellent, and the out-turfi of 
cleaned cotton to the aero from the selected seed has been large, and in one ease the combined effect of good seed and deep 
ploughing resulted in an out-turn of 255 lbs. of cleaned cotton to the acre. Tho case was, it is true, an exceptional one, as 
the soil of the field in which the crop was sown was superior to the ordinary run of tho cotton-growing tracts. But from 
ordinary fields in the farm during this, an unfavourable, season, as much as 176 lbs. of cleaned cotton was picked from tho 
aero. The results are, therefore, encouraging. 

18. The greatest care has been taken in selecting the seed on the pedigree avstiun from this season’s crop, the 
inferior bolls being kept separate, and the fatjxrs, or cotton in the seed, being divided into four elnsses. Much of the best 
selected seed has been distributed among iho most intelligent landholders of the neighbourhood, and the remainder has 
been reserved for sowing in tho model farms. 

ID. Increase of the on,-turn .—Whilst tho most strenous efforts arc being made to’ improve the gualitg of our pro¬ 
duce—the length and strength of the staple of the indigenous cotton, at the same time the hardly less important question 
of the increase of quantity—the out-turn to the acre, has, as will be seenyVom the above remarks, received sumo attention ; 
for the measures adopted for the improvement of the staple will, it is hoped, have some effect on the out-turn also; and it 
may not unreasonably bo expected that tin* produce of the healths seed, thus carefully selected, may show a marked im¬ 
provement in quantity as well as in quality. A variety ot experiments have been undertaken at the farms to ascertain tho 
means by which the increase of the out-turn luuv be most smvessfiilh and economically ensured. The respective merits of 
the various manures are being carefully tested: the- fertilizer” sent by the cotton supply Association ; the Australian 
guano, of which a consignment was received from the Government of India ; and the jail pru*uhtte y of which great hopes as 
an effective and economical manure are entertained, have all been put down at the seed gardens. The imported manures 
were unfortunately received too late in the season to admit of the experiments being made as thuroiighlv sis could have been 
desired, and the Mime difficulty prevented the combined effect of irrigation and manure on the cotton plant receiving a 
perfectly satisfactory trial. 

20. With initiation. During the ensuing season, howe\< r, the exp‘riments with irrigation will he conducted on 
more advantageous terms The seed farm at SI a ognon ha, tlii, • < ,m>'i b-an extended to 2 30 acres. The site is admirably 
situated, and il is hoped that by damming up the neighbouring stream an effective and economical water supply may be 
ensured. The Special Irrigation Engineer rn-enlh appoinl. d to lb nr is now Engaged in examining this site. Besides 
cotton, a variety of experiment-, will be undertaken at tins and the other fauns with the Rhea plant, and a variety’ of oilier 
produce. 

21. At Oomft&tii't .—The farni at Oommoti • tins m mnsMs of 2NO acres of lain!, and arrangements have 

been made for a variety of experiment s with the i-l.uicc < f in cal um, manure. Ac. ✓ 

22. In tin llinijini'ih'd umntri /—The le in in tin i!i"._.|!iejint coimlyv has been moved to a village named Mud- 
nee, in the vicinity of Wurdah, the h< ad quail* o| , I u Wciddi d frn! At Mudnee a spinal irrigation scheme lias been 
sanctioned and completed? and the c\pn mieut uni huv i I he anv mfvc of an abundant suppiv of water. 

23. At Hnolnndltnhnr .—The taim at the place wheie | n<»u anf (lloohmdslmlmr, North-Western Provinces), is in 
the heart of the cotton country, near the w re.it nuu k« i ol Kbo«»i] d\, ami on the canal, from which a permanent supply of 
water is available. The situ po sc-ms even advantage \boui lad aeits are being sown vrith selected cotton seed. 

21. Deep p/om/Iting .—So far as can at present be judged, il would appear that deep ploughing is of groat benefit 
to the plant, ami those parts of the seed farms winch have been thus rivated, show very favourable bv the side of the fields 
cultivated aecorduig to the ordiu u y native method The plantson the w.-U ploughed fields weremuch stronger mid lieal thicr 
than their neighbours, and, as already noticed, 180 lbs. of clean cotton p< r acre was picked from these fields. This 
season ail ordinary native held hardly yielded 5(1 lh^. to the acre, 'flu* experiments of Ibis season have, indeed, been so 
encouraging, that it is proposed to order from England a sham plough fur use in the (Antral India couutrv. 

25. Al-Jrcmt tSehooIs. —The seed farm, aie also u >ed as Abiie eo Agricultural Schools. The sons of some of the 
principal cultivators are employed on the farm, ami the vai ioits experiments mo explained to them, and to the villagers 
who occasionally’visit the farm to learn the results of our opeiatious, mid who express considerable astonishment at the 
excellent crops; not only of cotton, hut of tobacco, C.nolimi p..ddy, and other product raided at the seed gardens. 

20. M insures t<> f/wV the trade}—'Y ho remaining measures adopted by tho Cotton Department during tho year 
relate chiefly’to the encouragement given to the extension of the trade in Central India. The greatest importance is 
attached to these measures, as it is believed that the establishment of mercantile firms in the interior, who are willing 
to pay a good price for good cotton, oilers the very best inducement to the landholder to cultivate his crop carefully, 
and to extend its cultivation us much as possible. At the same Lii.io the improved machimry for preparing and pressing 
the cotton introduced by these firms ensures, there can he little doubt, the at rival of a large" portion of the crop in the 
European (market in a creditable condition. 

27. Improvement of means of communication in the cotttjS district*. —Every endeavour has. therefore, again been 
made to remove obstacles from the path of the trade’s progress, and to supply its requuemeiiK Thus tho means of com¬ 
munication in the cotton districts have been much improved by the local authorities. The arrangements for the cotton 
traffic on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, as already noticed, hnvu been perfected. 

28. The Ahungaon hue. —Tho construction of the branch line of railway to Khangaon xvas but the commencement 
of a system for joining our now isolated cotton markets to the main line. As you are aware, this little lino was opened 
in March last, and has already done its share in the carrying of this season’s cotton traffic. 

29. The OomraotceJIine .—The branch to Oomraofcce Las been surveyed, and it is hoped that the lino may be ready 
for next season’s work. 

30. The branch of Hiugunghat .—Thp line through Hingunghat to Chaida also has been surveyed, and there is a 
hope of that market soon enjoying the advantages of, railway communication. I am aware that the importance of the 
recent discoveries of coal in this quarter are (ully appreciated by your Chamber. Besides the cheapening of the carriage 
of goods by railway which may be espected to follow the employment of this coal, the discoveries will, it is hoped, prove of 
great advantage to the steam factories for claiming and pressing cotton which are now at work in the Central Provinces 

3 N 
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and the Berars. Surveys of both sides of Ijhe Wurdah river are now nearly completed, and it is anticipated that work may 
bo commenced in the early part of 1871. *Tho direction taken by the proposed line of railway will much depend on the 
result of the further investigations that are now being made regarding the extent and direction of the coal-field. 

31. The ChuU&togurh line. — The schem3 proposed some years ago by Sir Richard Temple for a light railway or 
tramway from Nagpore to tho Chutteesgurh country is again under consideration, and as it has an indirect bearing on 
the cotton question, it may bo noticed here. Ghutteesgnrh does not produce much cotton, but the available supply of 
grain in those districts is very large. If this grain-producing country could be tapped by a railway, and the large supplies 
of grain poured at n cheap rate into the Nagpore country, the cultivators would bo able to devote to cotton much of the 
and which is now taken up with food grains, and tho construction of this line, in addition to the other advantages pro¬ 
mised, would thus help to extend the cultivation and increase tho supply of cotton. 

32. The lines to Indore and Ilt/ierahad .—The branch railway from Hhundwa to Indore, and that from Goolburgah 
to Hyderabad, have also some interest for the cotton trade, ns both these linos will carry some cotton. Tho surveys are 
now being pushed on. 

33. Tih'ft*ph cnmmnni alien with threat tun districts —During the past season the offices of tho Government Tele¬ 
graph wore at work m the cotton markets of Khangaon, Akote, Oomr.wtee, and Hingunghat, and I think it will be geue- 
rally admitted that, on tho whole, tho service was well performed. Some delay in the transmission of messages was 
temporarily caused during the construction of a new line, which was sot up by the Telegraph Department with the special 
object of providing a *ep irate wire for the cotton meicliauN, and preventing the messages from tho cotton districts being 
delayed by tho through traffic between Bombay nudGih-utl i which sometimes happened when but one wire was available. 
And some inconvenience was occasioned by the premitiuv ilosing of the telegraph office at Akote. # Tile luttor subject 
has, however, been brought to the notice of Government, and it is not anticipated that any similar inconvenience will 
occur in future. 

3i. Tint r in tin Xitrth-Wt sh rn I 1 roe i \our Chamber is aware, J hue been for some lime past on a tour 

in Bengal, tho North-Western Provinces, and the Punpib. A farm, on the principle which has been found successful in 
Central India, has, as nlivalv noticed, been c-sl ihli-Jied m the Nuith-\> i stern Pjoyihc'S, and it is imped that other mea¬ 
sures conducive to the improvement of tho cultivation and the assistance of the trade in cotton may soon be adopted. 

35. .Stocks .—[u icgtinl to stinks there is, I believe. \cry little cotton remaining in the districts. The prices that 
have ruled throughout the scisou have been so favourable that there has keen lit lo mdmement to cither the cultivator 
or the dealer to keep his cotton bark, and the improved eommunie itions now prevent any delay in transit. My Assistants, 
who have made careful enquiries on this subject, estimate the quantities in stock as follows :— 

In tho ITintfiinglinL country ... ... ... ... 2,000 bales. 

,, Knbtiteiur ... ... ... ... ... ... ... f,000 ,, 

„ West Briars .2,000 „ 

30. t inclusion ,—hi conclusion, I would notice that allhough the past season has hem, as the preceding para¬ 
graphs will have tdiown, an unfavourable one, and although the exports have fallen short of the supplies of former years, 
still the prospects of tho cotton hade in the Genual Piovinoes and Berars are far fioin discouraging. A larger quantity 
of cotton was sown ill 1800-70 than in any previous year, and had it not been im the exceptional weathej^ the eiop 
wonld, undoubtedly, have been the largest e\cr exported from Gen I nil India. Indeed, the cultivation has boon steadily 
increasing year by year, and prices bavo ruled so high during ihe season that has just closed, and, notwithstanding the 

damage to the crop, the cultivators havi done so well, Hiat tLnro is every prospect of even a still larger area ’being sown 

with cotton during tho neaaon which has just commenced, lhu on tl»i -> and otln r sublets connected with the .state of 
the weather and the prospects of the crops, I t-h.i 11 hope to keep your Gliamher fully inlbirned in my future reports,—-I 
havo the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

II \ KU> IMYKTT-CA l\NAG, Cotton Commissioner. 

jja f ed Camp Bunhnuhhidutc, 25 th June 1870. 

T. 8., ifattd Simla. 1 th J>d}t J870. 

This report has been delayed for a few d iy.s, in order ihat the latest information regarding the prospects of the 
soft-son 1870-71, which may now bo considered to h ivc fairly commenced, might be supplied to y our Chamber. Abundant 
rain lias fallen, and as yet, at least, the prospects are favourable. 

Hinqunouat.—T ho Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner, writing under date tho 20th instant, states :— 

«• On tho night of the 17th, we had the first burst of the mouSoon, and the weather since then has been almost con¬ 
tinuously drizzling rain. 

“ The cultivators have not yet begun sowing, and will nut begin to do so until three or four more heavy ishowers of 
rain have fullon, for as yet the rain'has not penetrated to any gicat depth. At the Mudnce farm wc are quite ready to 
begin sowing as soon as a favourable opportunity oecms. M 

East Berar (Oumkaotkk).— Writing under date the 23rd instant, the Assistant to the Got ton Commissioner 
reports :— 

“ From the 12th up to date, we have had very heavy dinners of ram, by which the soil has become so thoroughly 
saturated that some of the cultivators have now commenced to mu their fields with Cotton. The detail of the rain-fall is 


given below:— 



Inches. 

Cents 

* 

Up to the 12th J ane ... 


. 2 

33 


On the ICth ,, ... 


. 0 

5 


„ 17th „ ... 

*r • • 

. 4 

35 


,, 18th ... 


. 0 

25 


20th i, 


. 0 

33 


„ 21st „ ... 

M| 

. 1 

30 

<ir 

22nd „ ... 


. 0 

Total inches... 8 

7 

68 


“ The rain which fell on the 17th was exceedingly heavy; rain fell continuously for nearly 48 hours, and tho 
water had soaked w ell into the ground. 

“ The monsoon lias commenced this time earliei than was expected. On account of the heavy unseasonable showers 
that fell during the past two or three months, the cultivators seemed to fear that tho rains might fail us towards tho 
middle or close of the season, when they w ill be urgently required. This unexpected early rain has hurried on the sowing 
operations, and many of the fields are yet to be got, into order, and the cultivators are now busily engaged in sowing or 
preparing their fields. 

“ The work in our Beed garden was stopped for four days owing to the heavy raip, as was the case everywhere in the 
country. I am glad to report that since yesterday at noon the weather has been fine, and the work in our garden is now 
going on rapidly.” 
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West I&Rar.— -The Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner, under date the 10th, writes :— 

" On the night the 7th, we had 1 inch 90 cents, of rain, consequently the ground has been pretty well saturated ; 
iq fact so milch so, that I have not been able to do anything with it for the last two days.” 

And again, under date the 24th, he adds :— 

“ We have had very heavy raiif, as much cb 8J inches.” 

Very heavy rain has fallen in the North-Western Provinces, and in Central India, and, «s far as I can learn, all 
over the country j and the prospects in every direction are reported to bo favourable. 

The following reports have just been received by telegraph :— 

Hinounohat, 4th July.—Rain-fall up to date 8*49 inches. From the 22nd to the 1st no rain fell. During the 
last four days the rains have set in again steadily, and the prospects of the crop now look well. 

Oomraotee (East Berar)* 4th July.—Rain-fall up to date nine inches. 

Cotton crop most flourishing. 

Akola (West Berar), 4th July.—Rain-fall 9*75 inches. Weather fine during last fortnight, and koonbies (culti¬ 
vators) busy sowing. Rain is now threatening. Prospects could not be more favourable. 

HARRY RIVKTT-CARNAC, * 

Simla, 1th July 1870. ■ "* _ Cotton Commissioner. 


STATEMENT A. 


Statejnent showing the area under Cotton Cultivation in the Central Provinces and the Jlerm'8 during the year 1869-70, a a 


compared with 1808-01). 



Divisions and Districts. 


Acres, 1868-69. 

Acres, 1869-70. 

1nerease. 

Decrease. 

Nagpore. 

Bhundara . . 
Chanda. 

Wurdali. 

Balughat. 

Nagpore. 


8G,081 

39.169 
173,511 

% 102,919 

1 

i 57,527 

j 223,032 

1G,868 

18,358 

61,818 




Total. 

298,761- 

083,808 

87,044 


Jubbnlpore. .. 
Saugor. 

Dimioh.. 

Seonee. 

Mundluh. 

Jubbntyiore. 


28,180 

2 4,389 

11 200 

5, 3 17 

1 ,0S5 

21,963 

28,995 

16,600 

6,431 

j 1,262 

4,606 

2,400 

1,114 

3,217 

423 



Total 

73,771 

| 78,251 

8.120 

3,610 

Bnirool. 

Chindwara 
Hosuugubad .. 
Nursingpore . 
Nimar .. 

flerbutf'ln. 


537 

37,030 

10,700 

G1.82S 

25,6-5 

i 

29,531 

10,896 

60,895 

26,916 

2,067 

1,321 

537 

7,519 

5,812 



Total . 

111,751 

i31,271 

3,388 

13,868 

Kncporc 
Sumbulpore ... 
Uelawpore 

Chutieesgvrh. 

'm 

80,130 
7,951 

72,922 | 

83,800 
76,050 
65,971 | 

2,361 

3,190 

6,948 



Total. ...| 

235,898 J 

228,121 j 

2,361 

10,138 

Upper . Coda very 


.! 

G91 | 

i 570 


118 



Total . ..J 

750,875 

82-1,037 

100,016 

27,761* 

Oomraotee 

Ellichporo 

Woou... 

East Error. 

1 

.. 1 

.!! !j 

182,180 

309,172 

101,1G1 , 

325,692 

187,912 

131,510 

^ 143,609 

3,082 

121,230 


\ 

Total.1 

622,516 ! 

618,177 | 

~ 146,891 ' 

~ 121,230 

Akola 

Booldana 

Basscin. 

West Berar. 

[ 

:::i 

..j 

1 

406,862 | 
195,120 , 
62,211 

1 

411,690 | 

291,762 
64,157 1 

4,82S j 

96,639 1 

1,916 




Total.1 

66-1,226 

707,C09 

103,383 



Total, Borars... 

1,286,742 , 

1,415,786 | 

250,274 

121,230t 

Central Provinces 
Borars... 

. 

.1 

750,875 

1,286,712 

824,027 1 

1,415,786 | 

100,916 

250,274 

27.764 

121,230 

Grand total, Contral Provinces and Borars. 

...1 

2,037,617 ' 

2,239,813 | 

361,190 

148,994 

Incroase in Central Provinces... 

Increase in the Berars.. 




73,152 

129,014 

:::::: 

Total inorease in tho Central Provinces and Berars 

' = - r . 

.i 

i 



202,196 

. 


* Nett increase, acres 73,162. f Nett increase, aoros 129,044. 

HARRY RIVETT-CARNAC, 


Camp Bodundelmhur , 25 Ih June lfijJO. 
4 N 


Cotton Commissioner. 
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STATEMENT B. 

Statement showing in detail the quantity of Ootton exponed towards Bombay from the Stations of the Great Indim Peninsula 
Hail way in the Central Provinces and the Berars, during the season of 1869-70, as compared with the exports 
v of 1868-69. 


Stations. 


Nagporo 

Hindoo 

W urdah 

Pnolgaon 

Chandnor 

Budnaira 

Moortizapoor 

Akolu 

Sheogaon 

Eltangaon ... 

Nmuloorah ... 

Mu Ikaporo ... 

Khundwah . , 

Booranporo . 

Ilurdah 

Soonoo 

Etarsee 

Sohagpore . 

Oarrawarra... 

Total bales . 


Full-pressed halos 
Ha If-pressed bales 


Exports in the season of 1868-69. 

Exports 

in the season of 1869-70. 

Full-pressed 

Half-pressod 

Dokras or loose 

Full-pressed 

Half-pressed 

Dokras or Ioobo 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bags. 


' ' 

680 

.... 

258 

920 



296 

. ... 

— 

— 

4,224 

17,409 

1,095 

9,856 

10,769 

25 


8,759 

1,536 


6,188 

487 


4,379 

654 


1,368 

708 

28,384 

37,608 

883 

37,986 

11,945 

132 


13.980 

1,483 

.. .. 

11,040 

2,931 


4,801 

2,237 

. . i 

3,360 

733 

14,772 

50,860 

3,921 

18,322 

16,691 

5,465 




36,918 1 

2,553 

2,397 

27,801 

39,976 | 

17",551 

19,768 1 

6,179 

1,307 

. 


4,261 


— 

1,718 


1 

j 35,400 

i 

• i 

— 

10,406 

6,084 





— 

62 6 





— 

610 




1 

— . — 

816 


i 


I 

— 

7,091 


i 



—_ 

7,462 

70,181 

177.775 1 

70.000 

122,880 

69,351 

49,959 


Totals. —«■ 

180H-G9. I 1809-70. 


. 70,181 122,880 

. 177,775 | 09,351 

70,000 19,959 

Dokru.s or loose bags . 23,333 ... — 16,053 

3 3 

271,289 | 208,884 


Decrease in 18G9-70, bnles. 02,405 


STATEMENT 

Comparative statement of the Cotton exported from the Ctntral J’rovtnees and the Btrar* Unearth Jlomhty during the 

seasons 1H09-7O. 

— - , - 

I Season 1808-69. 


By railway . 

Hy road . 


Total bales.. 
Decrease in 1869-70, bnles .» 


Bales. 
271,289 
4,1.23 

275,712 


Season 1809-70. 

Bales. 

208,884 

5,698 


214,582 


61,130 


Camp Boolundshukur, 'Ibth June 1870. 


HARRY RIVETT-CAI1NAC, 

Cotton Commishioner. 


COTTON CROP- NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES, 1869-70. 

Allahabad, ‘25th April 1870. 

From the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, To Uovnnment, Xorth. Western Provinces. 

I am directed to lay before His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor the following report, with accompanying statements 
on the actual out-turn of the cotton crop in these provinces during 1809-70. 

p to the middle of September the plants throughout the Provinces were apparently healthy, and gave promise of an 
abundant yiold ; hut, owing to the heavy unseasonable rain which fell towards the close of that month, the crop was very 
seriously injurod, and the out-turn smaller than in any year since 1801. 

The estimated and actual results were :— 


Estimate. 

| Actial. 

Total Acreage sown with 

Total Out-tum, 

Total Acreage sown with 

Total Ont.tnrn, 

Ootton. 

Maunds. 

Cotton. 

Hannds. 

1,127,698 

973,440 

1,160,898 

468,802 


From the above it will be seen that, though the area returned as under cotton exceeded the estimate by 33,200 
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acres, the actual reported yield fell short by 509,638 maunds. Taking the estimated average yield of 1,920,802 for the 
four great cotton-growing tracts—Meerut, Rohilkund, Agra, and Allahabad—given in para. 6 of my predecessor’s letter 
No. 225, dated 2nd February last, the out-turn this year for those divisions is short by 1,485,618 maunds. 

The actuals for the respective divisions are :— 




Total Acreage sown 
with Cotton. 

Total 

Out-turn. 

Meerut ... ... ••• *»• ... ... ... 

Knmaon... ... ... ... ... ... .#• .. ... 

Rohilkhund. 

Agra ... •>. ... * •. ... ••• >■< 

Jhansi. ... ... ••• ... ... ... ... 

Allahabad . 

. * ••• 

. 211,466 ... 

. 241 ... 

. 172,758 ... 

. 358,868 ... 

. 71,872 ... . 

. 317,650 ... . 

.. 144,858 
205 
78,664 
.. 124,201 
8,068 
.. 92,471 

9,364 
5,981 

Benares. 

Ajmere.,. 


. 23,046 ... . 

. 8,898 . 


Total... 


1,160,898 


463,802 Maunds. 


The out-turn of the year under report, in comparison with each of the eight previous years as given in resolution of 
Government, No. 994, dated 3rd April 1869, is as follows :— 

Pounds. 

1861-62 

1862-63 . 


1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 
186G-67 
1867-68 
1968-69 
1869-70 


96,980,000 

114,000,000 

81,493,200 

132,257,180 

62.663,280 

85,684,920 

67,876,120 

44,137,840 

37,104,100 


During the three last months of the year, prices in seven of the principal marts were as below :— 


Date. 

Meerut. 


Agra. 


! 

jFurrucknbad. 

1 ' 

^ Cawnporc. 1 Allahabad. 

I 

| Mirzaporo. 

Ghazeepore. 


l 

1 

Ks. 

A*. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ts. 

Rh. Ah. 

| 

Ps. 

1 

Rs. 

1 

As. Ps. Rs. As. 

Ps. 

^Ks. As. 

Ps. 

11s. As. Ps. 

Close of October 

I860.. J 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

! 22 8 

0 


1 27 0 

0 

23 2 

0 

25 11 6 

Do. November 

1869... 

22 

13 

9 

20 

0 

0 

23 4 

0 

21 

0 0 | 27 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

25 11 6 

Do. December 

1869. ... I 

l 

i 

22 

13 

9 

22 

0 

0 

21 0 

0 

23 

0 0 21 0 

0 

26 4 

0 

25 11 6 


the prices of tlie nine previous months being shown in the report on tlu* estimated out-turn of the year. 

The quantity of cotton imported from other districts or from foreign territory is estimated, it will be seen, at maunds 
664,060, the greater portion of which found its way to the principal markets, viz. :— 

. Minimis. 

Mirzaporc .. ... ... ... .. ... 240,000 

Meerut.. , .. .. ... . . ... .. ... 29,050 

Moradnbad .. . ... ... .. 20,000 

Agra... ... ... ... .. ... ... 60,000 

Jaloun ... ... ... 41,000 

Cawnporc* .. ... .. 45,000 


Total.j_ 135,050 

These figures must be looked on as approximate only, and the Hoard are not prepared to accept them as of any con¬ 
siderable value. The quantity required for local consumption is roughly given at 290,390 maunds. 

Tu my predecessor’s report on the estimated crop was given a calculation putting the home consumption at 750,000 
maunds. The yield this year being 103,802, and importation 661,060, there remains for exportation, after home consump¬ 
tion, a balance of 377,862 maunds. 

The quality of cotton is described as good in five districts, us average in twelve, and as indifferent in thirteen. 

The following gives the number of screws in each district and the work done by them :— 



N<>. of 

Quantii 3 of 



Sen. \\>. 

Cotton prcaierl 


Saharunpove City. 

2 ... 

.. 5,000 maunds. 


Meerut. Statioq 

Boolnndshnhur, Khoorja 

9 .. 

.. Not stated. 


... 12 ... 

7,540 maunds. 

By 9 presses only. 

.. By 5 do. 2 at Coeland 3 at Hattras. 

Allygnrli District 

... 21 ... 

.. 9,787 

Moradabad, Chnndowsee 

1 ... 

.. Nil. 

[ J K„’ 0 rr i] 

3 . 


.. Not in use. 

Agra Station... 

30 ... 

.. 16,876 „ 

By 10 presses. 

rFuttehgurh 


Furrnckabad ... \ Ghnttea Ghat... 

... fs . 


... Not in use. 

„ (City . 




Ktawah District... 

3 .... 

.. 4,000 maunds. ... 

... By 1 prose ; 2 not in use. 

.. Not in uso. 

Etah, Khasgunj... 

5 ... 

Jaloun, Calpee... 

Cawnporo Station, 10 or more... 

2 .... 

9,693 bales. 

.. Ditto. . 

... By two or more presses. 

Mirzaporo District . 

38 

.. 30,000 

Ghazeepore Station . 

2 .. . 

1,000 



With referenco to the progress of the Elgin Mills, the Collector of Cawnporc says :—“ The Elgin Mills have been in 
“ liquidation, or rather-have never been out, for the last eighteen mouths. Some of the shareholders have now petitioned 
“ the Court to wind up the concern. Recent operations have satisfied many people that the undertaking has great 
“ elements of success, the chief defect being that the machinery is incapable of utilising the indigenous cottoii—at least, is 
** unable to make saleable twist out of it; the consequence is that nearly all their cotton lias to come from Hingunghat.” 

The reports from District Officers, with one or two exceptions, are silent on the subject of the demand for Native and 
English manufactures, and the range of prices; but on these points all the information that could be given was embodied 
in the Board’s report of February IobU * 
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A. —Comparative Statement of the Area and Estimated and Actual Out-turn of the Cotton Crop in the Districts 

of the Worth- Western Provinces, fyr 1369-70. 


Abba and Outturn in Maund op 40 Sbbrs 
or 80 lbs. 


DISTRICTS. 


1869-70. 

Estimated Outturn. 


Actual Outturn in 
Cleaned Cotton. 


__ _ 


MEERUT 

DIVISION 


Dehro Doon,... 

200 

112 

199 

190 

Sah&runporo,... . 

31,417 

3L381 

32,257 

32,850 

Moozufferuuggur, . 

23,593 

34,088 

22,193 

29,433 

Meerut, 

43,229 

51,511 

43,229 

27,551 

Boolundshuhur, . 

34,312 

68,675 

71,623 

37,897 

Allygnrh, . 

41,961 

47,666 

41,901 

16,937 

Total 

174,715 

226,463 

211,165 

144,858 



KUMAON 

DIVISION 


Kumaon. 

241 

205 

! 211 

205 

Gurliwnl, ... . 


• 


1 - 

Total 

211 

i 

1 205 

! 211 

i 205 


1 nmriLKlllJNl) DIVISION. 

Bijnour, . 

33,766 

29,143 

33,766 

25,814 

Mor&dabad, ... 

53.7 n 

1 45,627 

52,465 

26,690 

Budaon, . 

38,152 

25,120 

38,152 

1,568 

Bareilly, . 

28,574 

32,250 

27,390 

18.2G8 

Slialijehnnpure, 

18,137 

ir,-112 

18,137 

3,'181 

Terra i, . 

2,308 

3,259 

2,818 

2,830 | 

Total 

171,681 

116,811 

172,758 

78,651 | 



AGRA DIVISION. 


Muttra, 

95,913 

88,301 

97,888 

32,729 j 

Agra, ... . . 

106,569 

109,027 

108,569 

33,152 

Furruckabad, 

13,967 

10 568 

13.967 

32,138 

Mjnpoorio, ... 

38,611 

21,636 

38.611 

12,357 

Etawah, 

57,799 

39,819 

56,760 

21,808 

1 

Etab,. . 1 

39,213 

. 

35,000 

39,213 

17,717 

Totul . ' 

i 

352,132 

307,361 

355,068 

121,201 

! 


J11 ANSI K 

DIVISION 

r* 

Jaloun, 

48,813 

28,435 

17,971 

6,079 

Jhansio, 

23,379 

11.074 

22,423 

1,715 

Lullutporo, 

1,G<>7 

1,058 

1,478 

214 

Total 

75,829 

40,567 

71,872 

8,068 


ALLAHABAD DIVISION. j 

Cawnpore, 

77.977 

61,495 

77,977 

38,881 

ruttehpoie,. 

84,377 

1 8,453 

31,379 

11.0G3 

Banda, 

132,635 

106,153 

131,575 

25,120 j 

Allahabad. 

21,973 

16.621 

1 

21,973 

7,668 l r 

Unmoerpore,... 

49,721 

27,966 

49,721 

9,214 

Jounporo, 

1,867 

488 

1,922 

522 

Total 

318,553 

231,170 

317,550 

92,471 


almost entirely destroyed the first piokings. No sun 
to ripen the bolls which remained. 

'ho rains of September, just when the plants were to 
bloom, did great injury to the buds. 

<ate rains injured the bloBBomB, and 'reduced the bolls 
on the plants. 


estimate, the cause being the heavy rain in September, 
’he heavy rains considerably affected the crop. 

)vving to heavy ruins late in the season tho cotton crop 
complete failure. 

’he heavy rains luto in the year considerably damaged 
the crop. 

'hroe-fburths of tho flowers lost bj the abundant fall of 
rain in September and Oetobor. 


at tlu* commencement of Ootobor. 

'he heavy rain of October knocked off the flowers & pods, 
'lie rain was late in falling ; and, when tho cotton pods 
were fully formed, fell so heavily that tlio crop lias 
been nlmost destroyed. 

Vith little intermission min continued to fall until the 
9th October, it was only tho later plants from which 
anj tiling like a crop was gathered. 

'he actual outturn is 15,000 mauiids less than what was 
estimated, owing to the heaver rains that foil in tho ond 
of August and beginning of September. 


13 UNA RES DIVISION. 


| 6,814 23,016 j 
I 5,814 23,046 j 

A J MERE DIVISION. 


which fell Us it was podding. 


injury m September by hoavy min* 


daj s, destroyed the flower and filled tho young holla 
with insects, so that tho outturn is really the produce 
ol‘ the latter part of October, November, and December, 
n the month of October very heavy rain fell, and the 
crop suffered greatly. 

njury done to tho crop by tlie winds and heavy rain in 
October. 

he exfcont of land under cotton corresponds with the esti¬ 
mate, but tho actual outturn is less than half estimated. 
Causes, 1st, over-estimate, and, 2ndly uasoaso blo rains, 
he discrepancy owing to the hoavy rains of September, 
which ruined the crop. 


9,3G3 The crop abundant, bat bad in quality. 

9,364 


6,981 Tlie decrease in the actual outturn owing to loonflts and 
tho frosts of January. The crop very poor. 


Total 


8.898 


16,063 


6,981 
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B.— Statement showing the Quantity of Cotton Imported,the Quantity required for local Consumption , the Quality of the Crop , Ac, 


Districts, 


Quantity Imported, 


Required for Local Con¬ 
sumption. 


Quality of the Crop. 


Number of Sorews and work 
% dono by them. 


Dehra Boon . 
Saharunpore. 


100 maunds 


MEERUT DIVISION 
900 maunds.jThe cotton here is avorago good. 


No cotton is imported.15,000 maunds.The quality this year is good 


Moozuifergurh , 
Meerut . 


Boolundshuhur. 


Allygurh 


1,600 maunds.,, 
29,060 maunds 


About moioty of tho pro¬ 
duce. 

19,891 maunds . 


Inferior, owing to untimely fall 
of rain. J$ f 

jCotton this year of very good] 
quality. 


[No machines for prossing, the 
native gin alone used to clean. 

[Two screws have been erected 
in Saharunpore, quantity pres¬ 
sed up to dato 5,000 maunds. 

None in use in this district. 


At Meerut there are nine Sorews, 
Mosers. Middleton and Co.'s 
cotton is shipped without being 

( ro-pressed in Calcutta. 

[3,000 maunds .20,000 maunds .Crops rather inferior .‘Twelve scrows in tlio district, all 

| I | at Khoorja. Screwed 7,540 racls. 

[14,600 maunds.15,525 maunds.,Tho quality as good as that of.Twenty-one screws in the dis- 


furmer years. 


I KUMAON DIVISION 

.205 maunds. [Average . 

Not n cotton growing district 
I ROIIILKHUND 

.6,000 maunds.Usual quality; all grown 

I | country seed. 

Morndnhad.'20,000 maunds. ( 24,000 maunds ..‘Tho fpiulity is usual ... 

Butin on .'200 nmunds .6,000 maunds .iThe quality very bad 

Bareilly.3,600 maunds .10,374 matmds.Tho qualify average 


Knvnaon .20 maundn 

Gurhwal. .I 

Bijnonr .I 


Shahjeluinpore.15,(XX) maunds 

Terrai.A small quantity im- 

| ported. 

Muttra .12,000 maunds. 


trict, five only, two at Coe and 
throe nt llattras, at work. 

Nil. • . 


from No screws in this district. 

rwork nominal. 
...'One screw nt ChundciwMcc, but 
,,, No eof ton sciews in fhis district. 
... iThorn are no screws at work hero. 


J 


Do. 

Do. 


I 


8,000 maunds .Below average 

. The crop damaged by tho latoj 

I rains. 

AGRA DIVISION. I 

18,000 maunds.'Decidedly inferior to former y onrs ( Two screws at Koseo and One at 

| A re«l insect ( hitti-h/a ) attacked Julloyyur, but not used during 


Agra .60,000 maunds.2,000 maunds 


I 


Furruckabft'l.3,500 maunds 


I tho pod us it was forming. 
. The quality not good 


l 


The sudtler tehscel imports 
3,000 maunds, used in 
the cloth works, tout- 

I making, Ac. 

- - - - 


Mynpoorie.No cotton imported... Two-thirds kept 

I | consumption. 

Etowah .About 15,000 maunds7,350 maunds . 


| tho paHt twelvo montfis. 

Thirty Hcrows in Agra, of which 
only ton are working. These 
sci gw^ turn out from 30 to 46 
halos a day each screw, the 
hales weighing 300 lbs. of cot¬ 
ton mul 1 I lhs. of gunny cover¬ 
ing, ropes, &c. 

One screw in Futtohgurh and one 
at Ghutfcu Ghat. In the city 
there are three lying unused. 

this 


Etah 


Jalonn 

Jhansie 


j9,000 maunds.J7>500 maunds .Tho ci op v cry inferior, y T cllow ish 

v I and very light, enten by insects.) 

JHANRIE DIVISION. 

11,000 maunds.Il0,000 maunds^. jTho quality ordinary native, from 

j I indigenous ucud. 

Imports are prac-The yield about 12,000,'rhu quality said to bo a\eiage 


Lullutpore.. 


Cawuporo 


Futtehpore 

Banda. 

Allahabad .. 


for local Tnfciior by Iho unseasonable wen-No screwing machines in 
I thcr. I district. 

.The quality of ibe crop is very Only one cotton screw in this 


inferior both n*> regards colour 
and staple 


70 maunds 


tieally ml . ukIh. in an average year,! 

of which 6,000 mamnlH 
required for local con¬ 
sumption. 

[Between 400 or 500 mds. . 

required for local con¬ 
sumption. 

ALLAHABAD DIVISION. 

[No accurate idea cam hciThe quality a\orogc 
formed of local consum-' 
tion. I 


15,000 maunds 

\ 


Hnmeerpore.. 
Jounpore 


2,600 maunds 
3,000 maundB 
8,300 maunds 

2,000 maunds 

5,200 maunds 


Goruckpore 


Bustee 


Aiimgurh. 


Mirzapore , 


Behares.«... 

Ghazeepore k . 

Ajmere .... 

Batinktgd Total.... 


[Estimated that about 
16,000 maunds are] 
imported. 

12,6w maunds. 


|l0,000 maunds import-! 
ed from Oawnpore ft] 
adjacent districts. 
[240,000 maunds . 

* 

|2,020 cnannds . 

. 90,000 maunds.........] 


[Unknown.... 


1664,060 maunds 


5,000 maunds.,Suffered from the late rains. 

One -fourth of the outturniln colour and strength inferior, 

2,640 maunds.Disappointed expectations, the! 

j j pods injured by uatural causes, 

17,800 maunds .The ordinary native but of a good] 

| | description. 

In addition to tho produce,Tho quality good 
of tho district, 200 mds. 
required for local con¬ 
sumption . 

BENARES DIVISION. 

The cotton medium quality, ra- 
ther reddish in colour. 


12,500 aro estimated to be 
imported from the west| 
for local consumption. 
[About 10,000 maunds. 


5,000 maunds. 


[2,265 maunds . 

[One fifth usod in the district) 
AJMERE 

110,000 maunds. 


1290,890 maunds.... 


No screws in thej^istriot. 


No scrow in this district. 


[On the whole good, but tho cot¬ 
ton was yellowish. 

[Tho crop promises well.. 


DIVISION. 
Very indifferent 


district in use; con lined to 
packing for tlm Calcutta market 
bah h of 12 cubic foot contain¬ 
ing 300 lbs. of cotton. Two 
powerful screws aro unused. 

Five screws at Kashguuj, but not 
worked this or the previousyear. 

Two screws at Calpee, but no 
woik in tho district. 

'Tliciu arc no screws at work in 
this distiict. 


Cotton not screwed in this dis¬ 
trict 


About ton native screw-owners 
have been working but only to 
tho extent of 200 halos; the 
four European screw-owners 
screwed 9,193 bales. 

No screws in tins district. 

[No screws in this district. 

The cotton is packed in bales 
without prossing. 

[No screws in the district. 


No screws iu this district. 


No cotton BorClnrs in this district. 


[Thirty-eight ootton screws work¬ 
ing; 80,000 maunds screwed 
for exportation. 

[No screws in the district. 

Two sorews in Ghazeepore, 1,000 
maunds per annum pressed. 

No sorews or presses in the dis¬ 
trict. 
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Abstract styitcinont of the prioes of Cotton in the principal marts of the North-West Provinces for the ten monthB closing' 

with September, 1869 :— 


0 

Date. 

Moerut 


Agra. 


Furruckab&d 

Gavrnpore. 

Allahabad. 

Mirzapore. 

Ghazoepore. 


IN. Ah. F. 

Its. As. 

p. 

Us. Ab. 

p # 

Rs. 

Ah 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. As 

P. 

Rs. As. P. 

December, 1868. 

18 13 

2 

19 

8,0 

18 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

22 18 6 

Janiiarv, I860.. 

18 

2 

3 

18 

0 

0 

18 12 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

22 13 6 

Febrnnrv, ,, . 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

20 

9 

10 

22 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

17 6 0 

Match, . . 

19 

G 

3 

17 

0 

{) 

i» 

5 

2 

20 

9 10 

22 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 6 6 

April, „ . 

20 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

21 

1 

0 

20 

5 10 

22 

0 

0 

21 

14 

0 

20 0 0 

Mnv. „ .^ 

18 13 

2 

22 

0 

0 

OO 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

29 0 0 

•June, . | 

20 

0 

0 

22 

0 

n 

21 

12 

0 ! 

20 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

21 5 4 

1 

•July, „ . 

22 

1 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

u 

u 

23 11 

3 

21 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

28 3 6 

August . 

22 

1 

0 

l 21 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

£6 10 9 

I 

September, ,, . 1 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 1 
1 

22 

8 

0 

28* 7 0 


Tin* variation in pric *s :il (ho same time in difb*»Lut hxulities so remarkable, that without explanation tlu 
Hoard are not inclined to place much faith in the i ih*y lecmdcd 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN THE PUNJAB IN 1809-70. 


The area under cultivation m 1 Si) 4 l way Hi 1,7 11) ucios nv unst 679,291 m 1868, aiul 687,321 in 1867. There has 
been a considerable increase in cultivation m the y ir uudei upml. Tins mer-uu* has taken place m 21 Districts. In 0 
Districts there wa> a d<' i< « e both in ana and out mm, in one or two there w iy a decrease in area, but an inciea.se in out 
turn, while in two Districts, u#i and lb -u Hu uopwt-s dnunt in i ntire failure. In tliese two Districts the area 

.sown with teflon was M » acres oi about one t< nth of tin*, iiitue ana of cotton cultivation in the TMovincc. 

The out turn is . deidakd at 6l.s,i)00 in anid if t h mid intion, o 30 seers, S c tut tacks (nearly 61 pounds) poi 
acre, llad 1 he* at. i in Miyyir and (h>or<_.ion pmdincd m <»ut tin u eipial to tlu* ,i\eiai*e of the Piovmec, the total out-turn 
would lime* been about 679,322 m muds, or aboui *> * vi'i 7 ilult inks pci acie. % 

From eiapinies ni.ide, it w.n found thit tie' oiumiJ lelmiis of 8 I)isti lets had show n uneloaned Cotton instead of 
deam d. The m u ->-.ai' < oi net ions h t\ e I . m m ule. 


1 let umy iy the v m , the l)i\i 1 m-> ill nidi 

1 ol pioduetiveue y st uul ns follows 

. — 


Sft l s. 

C kit tack (■ 

Jullmuloi 

n 49 

6 per acre. 

l’c-yliawni 

.. 48 

& » 

I'mballa... 

... 46 

u 

Dcirvjnt ... 

. 45 

6 „ 

PillT itsur 

35 

13 1 , 

Mooltnu... 

... 28 

8 

Raw ulpiudeo 

.21 

12 

l.nhotc ... 

... 22 

10 

Della 

.22 

0 „ 

ITirbur ... 

. . . 20 

9 


Even at the best, the v u Id of cotu.u m the Punjab nd m l pper India gi nerally is very poor as compared with othei 
countries, where the cultivation is nioic i mfullv ( mud on. In Ke\ pt the 3 u Id is f>00 lbs per acre. 

With icspeet to the evtent of au 1 limit r t ultu ilmn, tlu older of Divisions is almost exactly the reverse of the above, 
which h ads to the sli.mm* result tint 1 it ton is uu» t t\t.*ii-.vil\ cultivated where it is least successful. Then* are, how 
cvoi, other reasons that inline nee the cvtiut of th 1 nil 1 \ it ion. the ease of the Delhi Division is exceptional this 3 'onr, 
owing to the fadme ortin* crop in (.‘ociij ion. 

The most extensive eultiv uion is m the four Di tints of the il.iw ulpimlee Division, which have the advantage of ail 
easy means of jivp *rt down tbe t’lienab and .Hitchim nvoi .. The same may be said of the Districts of Mooltau and Mozuf- 
forgurh of the Moaltun Division, winch expoit tlu n ampin-. eo. ton down the Indus. In the Lahore Division, $fiere is con¬ 
siderable cultivation m the DMucts of Lilioie and (ioojranwidla. The cultivation in Ferozepore is small, but ft large 
export trade down the liver is tamed 011 , 

The average price of cotton vvh« s< mow hit higher in 1861) than in the previous year. The average highest wholesale 
price was Its. 19-13-8 per maund, and the lowest IN. 17-3-0. 

The pneo was particularly high in the following Districts, which are important export marts :— 

Ferozepore ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Re. 28 per Maund. 

Shahpore .. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... J# 28 „ 

Mozoflergurh ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... „ 24-8 ,i 

Dera Ghazi Khan... .. ... ... ... ... ... ... 26-8 ,1 


• Tbo Maund is = 
, boor is =s 
„ Chittack iss 


? USS. '*•I" g“: 

2 tySttha ©*. „ J 40 Boe " • ' 


ISoer. 
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In Goorgaon the prioe was also high (Rs. 23-2), owing to the local soaroity of the article. 

The lowest wholesale price in any District was Es. 14 per maund. 

The Trade Eeturns for the 3rd and 4th quarters of 1869-70, that is for tho cold season, during which the cotton crop 
of the autumn of 1869 was brought into tho market, show that 72,556 maunds of cotton were exported down the Indus to 
Kurrochee. Tho Town Returns show an export of 82,594 maunds—the difference represents the quantity exported in other 
directions. 

The largest export shown in the town returns was from Mooltan—49,720 maunds. 

From tho remarks of the Deputy Commissioners it would appear that from 150,000 to 200,000 maunds of Cotton 
were expected to be available for oxport towards the sea-board. Tho river'’returns of boat traffic received from Sukkur, as 
above noted, show nothing like this quantity. A considerable quantity of Cotton was exported from Districts where it is 
produced, to other districts where nativo cloth is manufactured, such as Hoshiapore and Kangra. It is also to bo remem¬ 
bered that tho surplus Cotton of Districts is not all exported at once—some of it is held back for higher prices. 

The Steamer and Railway returns do not show any very considerable quantity of Cotton exported this season. Tho 
Indus Flotilla Steamers carried only 1,300 maunds. In tho Railway returns for the 3rd quarter, Cotton is not shown 
separately from cloth and wool. Tho returns for the 4th quarter have not boon received. But tho Cotton exported by 
Railway to Mooltan re-appeal’s in the return of exports from Mooltan, and in the returns prepared at Sukker. 

The total export of cotton from the Punjab to the sea-board, via tho Indus, during the G months from October to 
March last, was not much above 80,000 maunds, which though more than last year, is considerably less than in previous 
years. Owing to the scarcity of food during the last two or three years, the cheap and durable untive made Cotton cloth 
has been increasing in demand among the classes who are unable to purchase tho dearer and lighter imported cloth, and 
the result has been to detain a considerable proportion of the stock of raw Cotton for local consumption. 

It is very generally believed that the local manufacture will maintain its ground until Manchester sends to the east 
a cheaper and more durable fabric, and one better suited to tho wants of the poorer classes. 

From an interesting calculation made by a Native Deputy Collector in the North Western Provinces, and published 
in the North Western Provinces Gazette of 11th May 1870, it appears that the amount of Cotton required to clothe the popula¬ 
tion of an ordinary District is only from 3 to 4 pounds per head per annum. Tt is estimated that the better class of adult 
males use nearly 8 pounds, while the lower classes use less than 2 pounds each. A considerable quantity of raw Cotton is 
required for stuffing ruxais, which are used by all natives of the better, and most even of the lower classes in Upper India, 
except in and near the hills, where woollen blankets arc often used. The amount of money which the mass of the people 
can afford to spend upon Cotton clothing is very limited, and unless a cheap and lasting material is imported from England, 
they will continue to manufacture cloth according to their own taste. 

It is estimated that the Province contains 2*23,000 Cotton looms, giving employment to 700,000 people, and turn¬ 
ing out 122 Iaes of Rupees worth of Cotton cloth. This quantity divided over the whole population of 174 millions, gives 
an average of a little over 11 annas per head ; according to the calculation above given, the population requires onty about 
two seers or less of Cotton per annum, which would be worth in a manufactured state, say 2 Rupees, but a considerable 
proportion of this is uspd in its unmanufactured state, so that the amount spent on imported Cotton cloth is very small. 
It is however very difficult to determine the exact proportion. 

The external Trade Returns of 1868-69 show’ that 8,000 maunds of country cloth were imported, and 9,156 maunds 
were exported. The average value of it was about Rs. 40 a maund. The quantity of European Cotton cloth imported is 
stated at 31,991 maunds, and that exported at 29,0*12 maunds, which would leave very little for the consumption of the 
Province. This imported cloth is w r orth Us. 100 to Rs. 130 per maund all round ;—but tho imports are probably 
under-stated. 

Deducting the export of 80,000 maunds from the total out-turn of the crop, would leavo some 530,000 maunds for 
internal consumption. This, at the average price of Rs. 18 per maund, would bo worth a little over 95 lacs of Rupees. 
The looms of the Province turn out, as above stated, 122 lacs worth of cloth, but this represents only so much of the year's 
crop as is turned into cloth—there remains that portion of the crop used in its raw state. These figures are somewhat 
rough, but they are sufficient to show that the export of raw 7 Cotton, and the consumption of English cloth, arc very bniall, 
as compared with the internal* consumption and manufacture. 

Ilingunghat Cotton seed was sown in a largo number of plots in all parts of the Province during tlic season of 1869. 
From the reports rccoived it appears that the experiment was for the most part a failure. The plant is apparently not so 
hardy as the indigenous Cotton, and exhibits a tendency to run to leaf and w T ood. Even under the myst favorable circum¬ 
stances, the yield was usually less than that of the common Cotton of the country. 

Upon tho whole, tho prospects of the Cotton cultivation in the Punjab are encouraging. It is extending in some of 
the Districts best suited for it. Prices are steady, with a tendency to rise, so that the cultivation may be considered to bo 
beyond the risk of loss, except from unfavorable seasons. 

By order, 

J. A. E. MILLER, 

Secretary to Financial Commissioner, 

Punjab, * 

Lahore, the 1 8th Jdly 1870. 

NOTE* 

Traffic Returns received sinc^this Report was written, show that nearly 30,000 maunds of Cotton were taken down 
the Indus to Kurrochee ^etween the 1st April and 30th June 1870, 
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ComparaHve Statement showing the estimated extent of Cotton cultivated in the Pmjab during the seasons of 1868 and 1869. 
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District. 



Average out¬ 
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Highest wholesale prices 

Lowest wholesale prices 

Average wholesale prices 
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.'r. IbAO 

Out-turn. 

of Cotton per maund. 

of Cotton per maund. 
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Cotton per maund. 
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1868 


j 1869 



18G8 


| 1869 


| 1868 


1 1869 


DELHI. 

1 

1 Acres. 


Maunds. 

M. 

• 

, a. 

C. 

Rs 

. a. 

P 

. Rs 

. a. 

P 

J Rs. a. 

i 

P 

J Rs. a. 

P 

J Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rb. 

, a. 

P* 

Delhi 

I 32,070 

19,612 

0 

24 


si 

19 

8 

l 

D 21 

1 

( 

y 16 

0 

( 

) 17 

13 

0 17 

12 

( 

) 19 

7 

0 

Goorgaon 

48,728 

2,577 

Q 

2 


2 

19 

6 

i 

5 23 

2 

0 17 

0 


r 19 

1 

7 18 

4 

( 

) 21 

1 

9 

Kuinal 

42,288 

39,015 

f 

9 


*1 

17 

10 

( 

1 20 

10 

8 16 

0 

( 

) 19 

0 

0 16 

1 

13 

c 

) 19 

13 

4 

Total., 

.' 1,13,096 


61,804 

0 

22 


°j 

18 

13 

< 

3 21 

9 

lo' JG 

5 

1C 

> 18 

10 

2 

i 17 

9 

s 

i 20 

2 

0 

1II8SAU. 


I 

1 





1 



















Uissrn 

} dO 115 | 

3,633 

0 

3 

10 

17 

8 

0 20 

6 

5 

» n 

6 

fi 

l 18 

G 

5 

> 15 

15 

4 

I- 19 

6 

5 

Roht nk 

.] 32,517 

33,600 

1 

1 

0 

17 

1 

3 18 

8 

3 

i 18 

15 

0 21 

2 

fi 

1 18 

0 

1 

19 

13 

* 4 

Sirsa 

1 370 

| 

267 

0 

28 

11 

19 

0 

C 

> 2& 

0 

0 

> 17 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

i 18 

I 

0 

C 

) 21 

0 

0 

Total. 

.j 78,002 j 

37,500 

0 

20 


i 

17 

13 

< 

) 20 

l 

4 

10 

i 10 

12 

6 19 

13 

8 17 

5 

1 

. 20 

1 

3 

TMBALLA. 


1 

| 





1 




1 

1 



1 



I 









Cmbalia 

40,850 

1 

*49,020 

1 

•8 

1 

5 

18 

8 

c 

1 

) 18 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

17 

4 

0 

i 16 

8 

0 

Loodinna 

11,331 

I 

10,880 

0 

31 

( 

3 

17 

8 

0 17 

8 

0 

14 

2 

s 

14 

2 

8 

15 

13 

4 

. 15 

13 

4 

Simh 

772 

1 

1,802 

2 

13 

< 

1 

10 

11 

9 10 

7 

6 

9 

3 

5 

8 

12 

9 

10 

1 

3 

9 

10 

1 

Total...! 

1 

52,953 

1 

1 

61,702 j 

1 

1 

G 

9 

15 

10 

3 

l 

15 

1 

5 

2 

13 

2 


12 

10 

G 

U 

G 

l 

13 

15 

10 

JULLtTNDEIt. 


i 





j 






j 






i 

I 




I 

i 



Jiillunder 

29,853 


47,146 

1 

23 

3 

17 

G 

0 

'I 18 

10 



14 

0 

15 

11 

0 

15 

2 

0 

17 

4 

0 

Ilooshiarpoor ... 

19,460 


22,101 | 

1 

5 

7 

16 

H 

8 

1 18 

5 

4 

1 14 

G 

4 

15 

5 

4 

15 

7 

G 

16 

13 

4 

Kaugia 

8 928 


2,636 

0 

11 

13 

19 

10 

8 

20 

l 

8 

i 

I 

I 10 

0 

0 

! 

18 

1 

5 

17 

1 

13 

4 

19 

1 

4 

10 

Total... 

4 

68,211 

1 

1 

71,883 j 

1 

9 

6 

1 

17 

13 

9 

19 

2 

°! 

11 

6 

9| 

16 

6 

7 1 

16 

2 

3 

!" 

12 

7 

rMmTsrR 


1 

1 




1 









i 










Umritsur 

32 fOG 

1 

27,837 

0 

31 

G 


18 

2 

0^ 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

°l 

15 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

16 

8 

0 

Senlkote 

42,078 


41 845 1 

1 

2 

10 


18 

2 

0 

16 

12 

0 

15 

0 

o' 

11 

5 

4 

10 

9 

0 

15 

8 

0 

Goordaspoor ... 

18,822 


10,930 

_1 

0 

23 

4 


15 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

IJ 

0 

°l 

13 

8 

0 

15 

5 

0 

Total... 

93,306 


83,G12 

0 

35 

13 


17 

* 1 

4 

1 

17 

2 

0 

13 

0 

»i 

14 

7 

>! 

15 

0 

H 

15 

12 6 

-V 

LAHORE. 










2^ 









1 

| 



"1 

i 




Lahore . . 

60,270 


27,061 

(> 

21 

5 

i 

16 

0 


17 

11 

0 

14 

4. 

3 

37 

12 

8 

15 

2 

s' 

17 

11 

10 

Ferozepooi 

7.526 1 


7,888 

1 

1 

13 


20 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

18 

8 

0 

Goojranwalla 

39,385 : 


20,027 1 

0 

20 

5 

1 

1 t 

0 

0 

J 

17 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

15 

6 

f 

1 

12 

12 

°l 

1G 

2 

8 

Total... 

97,181 


51,979 1 0 

1* 

22 

10 

r 

1 

1G 

10 

1 

8 

1 

19 

3 

8 

12 

11 

9 

15 

11 

1 

4 

1 

11 

12 

9 1 

1 

17 

7 

6 

RAWULPIXDEE 



I 




1 



1 



l 

,t 






1 

1 

1 







Ravvulpindee ... 

45,836 


11,662 1 

0 

10 

3 

1 

22 

15 

°! 

19 

3 

6 

21 

4 

6 

'18 

7 

2 

22 

1 

9 

18 

13 

4 

Jholnm 

32,113 

I 

11.8G8 | 

0 

11 

12 


18 

G 

6 

18 

9 

9 

34 

7 

e. 

1G 

13 

9 

16 

7 

0 

17 

11 

9 

Ooojiat 

42,378 


41.977 1 

0 

39 

10 


15 

0 

0 

16 

0 

°l 

13 

0 

oi 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

SUalipoyr 

25,129 

1 

24,366 , 

0 

38 

12 

l 

IS 

2 

8 

23 

0 

o' 

_l. 

12 

2 

8 

10 

0 

.1 

15 

2 

8 

19 

8 

0 

Total... 

145,456 

1 

1 
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0 
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18 

10 

0 

19 

3 

4 

15 

3 
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1G 

5 

j 

16 

11 

10 

17 

12 
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MOOLTAN. 


























fttoohan 

26,607 


20,630 

1 

0 

1 


19 

1 

7 

22 
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7 

17 

1 

8 

19 

10 

6 

18 

1 

7 

20 

14 

0 

hung 

19,313 


6,400 

0 

18 

4 


18 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

hi 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

Montgomery 

34,837 


16,669 

- 0 

19 

8 


17 

4 

0 

17 

8 

0 

16 

8 

0 

16 

8 

0 

16 

6 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Moosuffergurh ... 

30,934 


29,820 

0 

38 

8 


19 

10 

8 

24 

8 

0 

17 

6 

4 

22 

0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

2d 

4 

0 

1 . ^Otftl... 

111,091 

79,519 

0 

28 

8 


18 

4 

1 

21 

0 

6 

16 

11 

♦I 

19 

4 

7 

17 

7 

u 

20 

2 
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STANDARD OF LIVING—INDIA, 


Wo are indebted for tho following attempt to estimato the quantity of Cotton doth nunually commuted by the people of 
India to Mr. Luchmun Singli, Deputy (Collector in the Boolimdshuhur District of the North-West Provinces. According 
to this gentleman, the average consumption per head of population in tho comparatively cold climate of Boolundshuhur, is 
but one seer and thirteen chit tacks of cloth a year, about 3 lbs. 10 oz. The dress is nearly the same through¬ 
out the country and is of course adapted to tho climate. It consists of various pieces of cloth wrapped round the body, re¬ 
quiring neither buttons, strings, nor pins, being kept in position simply by having the ends thrust under the folds. 


CLOTHING. 

Luchmun Sinoh, Deputy Collector , to Board of ]{ ( venue, Allahabad. 

Boolundshuhur , the 3 LsV December 1809. 

M v Dfau Sin,— With reference to your favour of tho 24th instant, I bog to submit the statement showing the 
calculation for finding the average quantity of cotton cloth requisite for the annual use of each person in this district, 
hoping the Secretary will find the calculation reliable. 

According to this calculation, which is meant for a year of fair prosperity, the total consumption of the district conies 
to about 36,231 mauiuls of cotton, and tho population being 800,131 souls, the average per individual conics to ono seer 
and thirteen cliittachs nearly. 

But in years of scarcity, like the present, or when cotton is too dear, as ‘luring the civil war in America and the last 
two } ears, the use of cloth is necessai ily smaller. 

The effects of the late famine will, T believe, last for two years more as regards tin* prosperity of the people ; and I 
calculate accordingly that during these two years, as it has boon for the past two, the consumption of cotton cloth in this 
district will not be more than 30,000 inaumK per annum, or about ope seer and thirteen ebittacks per individual. 


STATEMENT A. 

Distribution of the Population of Z ill ah JloolundJiuhur into (i cadi s* accotdivif to th*ir cicrumstauo s in l if. 



Caste. 

jlst Grade. 2nd Gj ado. 3id Grade. 

1 Total. 

1 

1 

'Europeans and Eurasians . 

1 150 

1 

i 

1 ... 

156 

2 

Brahmins . 

, 2,000 

j 48,000 

47,098 

97,<>9S 

3 

jjlliudrees. 

1 12 

T 300 

i 500 

812 

4 

Buj poets . 

1 3,000 

| 60,000 

, 10,099 

79,099 

6 

KhuUrec-’ . 

| 500 

j 2,000 

412 

2,912 

6 

Kaitlis. 

2,000 

5,000 

1,691 

8,691 

7 iJata . . ••• 

2,000 

25,000 

1 20,011 

47,011 

8 

Goojurs. 

1 112 

1 20,000 

2 4,000 

41,112 

9 

Sonars. .. 

I 322 

2,000 

1 2,000 

4,322 

10 

Loliurs. ... . 

61 

2,700 

7,000 

9,761 

11 

lfudhyoeH... 

loti 

6,400 

7,000 

13,506 

12 

TumhuoJees. 

25 

100 

70 

195 

13 

Kulals. 

20 

1,000 

000 

1,620 

14 

Malces.^. 

29 

3,000 

7,700 

10,729 

15 

Alieers. 

198 

5,000 

10,100 

15,298 

16 

Eodlias . 

56 

10,700 

35.000 

45,756 

17 

Knonces . 

.. . 

421 

2,0W 

2, t21 

18 

Kaliars ... 

26 

5,000 

15,000 

20,026 

19 

Gudrias .. . 

... 

962 

28,000 

28,962 

20 

Naeos. 


6,114 

10,000 

16,111 

21 iDhohces . 



8,339 

8,339 

22 

Telees. 


255 

1 7,000 

7,255 

23 iBarces. 



. 617 

617 

24 

Kolcos. 

... 

... 

16,643 

16,613 

25 

Kmnhars . 


. . . 

11,481 

11,181 

26 

Goslmius and Byrageos. 

”Vi 

7,000 

7,000 

1 4,071 

27 

CJhumara . 

... 

1,187 

118,000 

119,187 

28 

Bhungees. 


... 

23,922 

23.922 

29 


1,267 

26,000 

20,000 . 

47,257 

30 


1,232 

4,000 

1,000 

6,232 

31 


278 

1,800 

1,000 

3,078 

82 

Put bans . 

1,171 

22,000 

16,000 

39,171 

8& 

Fukeers . 

25 

500 

5,400 - 

5,925 

84 

Dhoon&s . 

... 

57 

4,700 

4,737 

35 

Jolahs . . 

... 

558 

9,000 

9,558 

86 

Bunyas . 

977 

30,000 

3,000 

33,977 


Total . 

• 

15,634 

297,354 

487,443 

! 800,431 


Remarks. 


The total for o.-u h caste is taken from 
the Census llepoi t of 1805, and tho dis- 
. tiibminn into grades is made by guess 
I founded on tho opinion of several porsons 
j bclie\cd to he well informed with tho cir¬ 
cumstances of the people. 


LUCHMUN SINGH, 

Deputy Collector. 


I D 
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STATEMENT B. 

Result of Experiments to ascertain the Quantity of Cloth usually required for the use of a single person per annum 

in years of fair prosperity. 


^ | A £ Cflnd ,Sox * Numbor and Description of Appuiel. 


A verage 
Weight. 

Scots ! flits. 


Remarks. 


1st, on wf*Lh* Adult, Male. 2 Ungas of Khnsn. 


2 Koortau ditto ... ... 

2 Pyjamas of Lutha 

1 Pugicc* or Amnma 

2 llandkoichiefs ... 

1 Dopntta of Khnsa 

2 CLvidias of Lilt ha 

2 Dilutees (or t Py jimms for Mils 
4 Caps 

1 Itu/noo to last I vears (2y worm 
1 Tosliuk (lj secia) to last 5 y ea 


A few in this grade may roqnire an oxtrn. suit 
I oi two of L'nga .and Pyjama, but others again 

| do not nso even so many as two suits given 

them in column 3. 


Do. romalc. 2 Lnhnng.is m 1 Pyjamas 
i 3 Doputtas ot KlmSus 
1 1 lheast cloths . ... 

1 Chudm (4 seel to Inst 2 years... 

1 lltuticc (2J seeis) to last 1 jcius . 
1 Toahnk for 5 years . 


1 1 ... 'Only about 1 .ill the women icquiie a sepaiato 

, . t) | Ru/m e and Tosliuk. 

... t 

I I 

. I 10 ( 


Ditto Boy. 1 lUi/aeo (li ‘.eel) for 1 years ... 

I 2 l ugas of Khasu... 

2 Koortus ditto . 

2 Pyjamas of Lilt ha 

1 Caps ... . .. 

2 Dhotees (or t P\jamas) 

1 Doputtn of Khasa 

1 Warm suit . 


(> Children under 5>enis of ago rof|iino at the 
| ntmost two Koortas, which weigh about one 

2 chill.ik 

3 

1 

1 Of the othei s, ono-lmlf use a separate Ruzaee, 

2 and the icst sleep with their patents. 

8 


Ditto Girl. 


2 Gagiees... 

2 Doputtas of Kluisa 
1 Mitzneo and 1 Ruzaee 


2nd or Adult, Malo. 
Middling. 


1 Unga of Lutlia or Gadhn 

1 Mn 7iioo ditto 

2 Dilutees of Lutha or Gadha ... 

1 Pugroe (1 ehittacks) for 2yoars 
1 Towel ... ... ... ... 

1 Gulef (1 soor) for 2 years 

1 Rnzaeo (21 Boors) for 5 years ... 
1 Tosliuk (1* seor) for 6 years... 
1 Warm suit (1 seor) for 2 y-eara 


About one-hall’of the men in this grade uso 
Toshuks, the remainder use Dohura of old 
cotton already used in Rnzaees. 


Do. Female. U Lehungas of Gadhn . 

2 Doputtas of Lutha. 

4 Breast cloths . 

1 Ruzaee (21 seers) for 6 years. 

Chudur (12 chittacka) for 3 years. 


About half the women warn a separate Ruzaee, 
and >ery fow a Toshuk. 


2 Dhotoes of Gadha or Lutha 
1 Unga ditto 

4 Caps ditto 

1 Doputta ditto 

1 Ruzaee (li seor) for 4 years 


2 Ghagreos of Guzzee. 

2 Doputtas ditto 
1 Ruzaee (It seer) for 4 years 


1 

a 


*3 


l 


4 


6 

1 

4 


8 

IM 

4 

... 

6 


As a rulo children under 5 years of age require 
no cloth except a Kuorta about one cnittaok in 
weight ; of the remainder, about ono-half 
sleep with thoir parents, and* the others 
require a Ruzaee. 


Total. 


1 


2 
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STATEMENT B.* 

Remit of Experiments to ascertain the Quantity of Cloth usually required for the use of a single person per annum 

in years of fair prosperity —(Concluded.) 


Grade in 
Life. 

Age and Sox, 

Number and Description of Apparel. 

Avkbaojs 

Wmiohi. 

Seers. j Chta. 

Remarks. 

3rd, or Poor. 

Adult, Male. 

2 Dhotees (or 4 Pyjamas) . 

1 Ungooha. 

1 

2 

About half the men in this grade use blankets 
in place of Kmaech, and almost all ttso 
Dohurs in place of Towbuks. 



1 Pugree for 2 years . 


2 



* 

1 Mirzaee. . . 

... 

3 




1 Do warm for 2 yr ars . 

... 

4 




1 Ruttioe {2| Boers) for 5 fc yeara. 

... 

8 




4 Caps 


1 




1 Chudra for 2 years 


4 




Total. 

2 

8 


Ditto. 

Do. Female 

1 Lehungn of Cu/zoo . 

2 Poputlas Do. . 

1 

1 

8 

Women in this giadc i airly use a Rnzaoc or 
Tobhuk. 



1 Broaat-ulotliH 

... 

4 




Chudur foi 2 years ... ... .^ 


4 jKantluee made of old mgs is their chiof 

| 


Total. 1 

2 

4 

(/.V/UVUVIl. 

Ditto. . 

Boy 

2 Dhotees.' 


0 

Children undei fuo yenis of ago are naked. 

1 

! 

t 1 Mirzaoe. .' 


2 1 




4 Caps .1 


1 




1 Doputfa.1 


4 




Total.1 

... 

Id 


Ditto. 

Girl ... 

2 Ghngrees. 


8 




2 Doputtas. 


4 




Total. 

ZD 

12 




» 

STATEMENT 

L\ 





Annual Consumption of Cotton Cloth 

in Zilhth lholundshnhuj'. 

— 

- 

__ — =- _ _ _ __ 

_ 


— __ _ __ - _ 


Grade. 

Age and Sex. 

\ 

Number of per¬ 
sons, declined 
by percentage. 

. CoNdl 
j l’PIt 

1 rule S 

i w 

** 

Oi 

* 

MFl’ION 
i’i.RSON 
\TR. B 

£ 

l 

13 

u 

Toiai. 

TO 

3 

e* 

cs 

a 

UONSI M 

i 

o 

V 

GQ 

PTIOV. 

£ 

u 

2 

13 

u 

. ( 

Mon . 

6,169 

3 

13 

491 

28 

11 

i j 

Women. 

4,847 

3 


303 

21 


a I 

Boy s . 

3,127 

1 

14 

146 

23 

2 

* ( 

Girls . 

2,601 

1 

4 

78 

6 

4 


Total. 

16,634 



1,079 

39 

i 

o C 

Men . 

98,127 

3 

6 

8,126 

5 

“ 

g V 

Women . 

92,180 

2 

14 

6,626 

17 

1 8 


Boy« . 

69,471 

1 

4 

1,858 

18 



Girls . 

47,676 

1 

2 

| 1,338 

3 1 

1 12 


^ Total. 

297»364 

... 

... 

17,948 | 

4 1 

16 

r 

Men .. . 

160,866 

2 

8 

10,053 

26 


9 J 

Women . 

151,107 

2 

4 

8.499 

80 

12 

B i 

Boys . 

VIMS 


13 

1,980 

9 

13 

S l 

Girls . 

77,981 

... 

12 

1,462 

13 

4 


Total . 

467,448 

... 

... 

2E996 

83 

13 


Grand Total... *!.. 

800,481 

... 

... 


37 

13 


a 


7| U|J 



1 


2d 

K 


* 





llFUUlhS 


The CeuBUb Report of 1865 has:— 


Men 

Women . 

Boys 

Girls 


Total 


262 062 
244,391 
162,671 
13] ,807 

800^31 


Which gives the percentage on the total 
population as under 

Men nearly 33 to each ldo 
Women f , 81 Do. 

Boys ,, 20 Do. 

Girls 


16 


Do. 












For Flour, eaters, For Rice-eaters. 
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Total as above ... 

Deduct :— # 

For Infants under 5 years of age (about 40 per cent, of all children):— 


Mds. Bra. Oh. 

41,023 87 13 


First Grade . 

.Boys, 1,250 

..at 1 

sr. 13 chks. each 

Mds. 

50 

Srg. 

26^ 

Ditto 

Girls, 1,000 . 

.. „ 1 

it 3 ,, 

29 

28 

Second Grade . 

Boys, 23,788. 

„ 1 

»» 3 ,, 

... 706 

8 

Ditto ... 

Girls, 19,030 

. „ 1 

„ 1 

... 505 

19 

Third Grado < 

Roys, 33 99G 

„ o 

„ 13 

... 792 

4 

Ditto . . 

Girls, 31,190 . 

. „ 0 

„ 12 

... 584 

37 

For Women requiring no 

First Grade . 

Kuzaee or Toshuk :— 

2,123 . . 

at 15 

chks. each . . 

66 

32 

Second ditto... 

. . 46,090 ... 


” 

... 432 

4 

For Men nsinq no Toshnk 
Second Grade . 

. 49.0G1 . 

..at 4 chks. each . 

306 

26 

Foi Men using no Ruzaec 
Third Grade . 

80,121 

at 8 chks. each ... 

. 1,006 

14 


4,792 32 


For Children above 5 year $ « ho us* no llu-nu — 

First Giade Bins, 9.*8, 30 poi cent.at 6chks each ^ 

Ditto . OiiK 750, ditto ... ditto ; 

Second Cl rude .. . Bom, 17/41, ditto ditto | 

Ditto . .Gills, 11 272, ditto ... ditto J 


Or nearly 1 sr 13 chks per peison, which in a bad y ear may be reduced to 1 sr. 8 chks 

LUCHMUN SINGU, 

Deputy Collector 


STAND AND OF LIVING. 

l , no\Nii\ i or Cunn Emk.kxms in DuVit. 

Simla , tin loth Ottohn 1870. 

No. 476*2—In .supersession of pic\ ions oid<’> on I In* subject, the following ncalc of diet for eooly emigrants during 
residence in the depots at G dealt i, h is li t u i n h >rw d l>\ tlie Ooviinor General in Gouncil, under the pi o visions of 
Section 63 of Act XIII. ®f 1 v -(i I, ,u d i- j lilde 1 m (1 f u m i ii mfoi neition — 

Sc fill of Did for Dice and /’/ me fat,, s. /f^i da' hf t s haithaf daily aVan mm to each Adolf and if* i udiifiun value 


|(^ienit if\ | Wnlni \llminon Minch Sn r .u 


Waits [Nitlogon Carbon 


(Rice . 

Dhal. 

Ghee . 

MoBtard Oil 
Vegetables 
Fresh fish or flesh 

| Salt . 

I Currv •stuffs, &c ... 

(Flour . 

Dal. 

Ghee . 

; Mustard Oil 
Vegetables 
Fresh fish or meat 

Salt . 

w Curry-stuffs, Ac.... 


1 2d 1G SJ 


5 [ Vfinable, not estimated 

36-5 1 9 II 3 15 I 30 3G I 29 



*15 93 

02 


92 210*97 5,314 6 


2 4 

1 73 

10 6 

•67 

*32 

27 

116. 

G 

92 

2 22 

■08 

•08 

1 

62. 

23 



... 

125 

•03 

... 

07 


... 


•43 



3 89 

06 

•22 

00 


*03 

3.47 

1*8 

46 

1 

1 

•12 

•12 

29.5 

... 


1 _ ! 

! 

... 

•6 

... 

... 

Variable, not estimated 

... 

... 

... 

8*99 

3*16 

13*04 

0-84 

2P20 

1-05 

210 97 4 


N. B.—Half the quantities for children . * 
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Scale of Provisions for Ships carrying Indian Emigrants to British and Foreign Colonies west of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The length of voyage provided for (under Section 8^£ Act XIII. of 1864) is twenty' weeks. Wftter, sail and 
tobacoo are to be provided for the entire voyage. Ordinary provisions that require cooking, for eighteen weekB. Dry 
provisions for bad weather when cooking is impossible, for two weeks. 

** Ordinary Provisions. * 

Daily Allowance to each statute adult: children above two and under ten years of age to receive half rations. 


Class. 


Grain 

Oils 

Meats, &c.... 

Vegetables 

Curry Stuffs, &c. 

Narcotic 


Articles. 


Rice 

Flour 


,Dlial 


Ghee 


Pie served Mutton 

1 cm . pumpkins or yams 

2 „ potatoes 
2 ,, onions 

Gallic. 

Mustard seed ... 
Chillies.. 

Black pepper ... 

Cm hinder send... 
Turmeric 
Tamarind 

Salt . 

Piopared tobacco 
Leaf „ 

Fnewuod 
Wutei ... 


f For rice-eators ... 
£ For floiir-oaters ... 


( For i ice-eaters .. 

* ‘ ’ ( For flour-eaters ... 
Mustard Oil ... 


lbs. oz. di. 


0 20 

0 y) 


0 

0 

s l 

0 

8 

8 


0 2 8 


fO B 0 


0 01 
o o! 
o o* 


... 0 O li 
... 0 0 


4 
8 
8 
7 

0 3 


O 0 
... 0 0 
..00 
... 0 0 
... 0 
...200 
...One gallon 


Remarks. 


: ;r ! 


the total quantity*. 


day 


Urhur dal oqual to one-half 

Gram „ equal to one-fourth . 

Kulic „ equal to ono-oighth . 

Moong ,, equal to ono-eiglith 

Half an ounce oxtra allowance of ghee to oaoh adult for every 
that dried fish is supplied 

f To bo supplied at scale l ate—dried 
In lieu of preserved mutton ... 1 huh for two to three weeks, ftesh 
( mutton (sheep) one wcok. 

Tn lieu of fresh potatoes, a sufficient quantity of preserved potatoes 
to allow two ounces twice iui ok to each adult, or about fire 
weeks’ supply at scalo rato. 


Oi in lieu of fnowood, its equivalent in coal for half the quantity 


<>1 l)R\ PlMMslONs. 

Total quantity to each statiih Adult for remaining two weeks, to bn issued at the dmretion of the Surgeon, the quantity being 

really soffit tent foi about tajhtten days. 


AllTIC Ll ft. 


Rpmvrks. * 


Best coarse biscuit 
C hoorah... 

Giam . 

Sugai 


8 hoop, av eragiug in w eight CO lbs. cat h 


lbs o/.. di. 


36 0 O 

1 8 0 
3 8 U 


2 lbs poi da) for 18 davs 
J ouncoM „ ,, 

Is usually eaten with Salt. 
Used with biscuit and cliuoialn 


To em y handled Adults. 

I As one sheep weighing 60 lbs. >ields about 25 lbs. of available flesh, 
this number is equal to about one week’s supply of fresh mutton 
at scale late. 


Scale of Medical Comforts , Medicines , Instrumentand Appliances for Hospital and Dispensary. For shtj>s conveying 

emigrantt> to tit " TVVvtf Indies, 
s Of Medical Comforts for one hundred Adults. 


Articles. 


Liebig’s extract of meat 


Mutton broth, 50 
Chicken broth, 60 
Preserved milk ... 


lbs.. 

lbs.. 


Bago . 

Arrowroot... 

Soojee . 

Floor . 

Bar ley-(pearl) 

Sugar . 

Tea. 

Bail fruit (preserved) 

Lime juice.., ... 
Rum or Brandy ... 
Fort Wine. 


Quantities in 
pounds 
(Av oird ) 


100 

200 

80 

50 

30 

30 

10 

500 

6 

30 

50 gallons. 
20 bottles. 
18 do. 


I 


Rem vrks. 


A teuspoonful ( — 150 grs ) dissolved in half a pint of W'arra water 
makes stmng soup, which mil) be lmpioved with lioui, barley 
find)-ground tlhal, Arc , well cookod ’ 

In pound and halt-pound tins. 

A pound tin of Anglo-Swiss milk, or one largo (= 10 oz.) bottle of 
Grimwado’s, w T ith half u gallon of w aim water, makes good milk 


For s&go, Ac., or limejuice, when desired with. 

A sufficient quantity of syrup or treacle should acoompany separate- 
Ay to bo added after inspection. 

Sufficient for eighty days, at 1 oz. a day to eaoli adult. 


For numbers above one hundred, the quantities must be proportionally increased, according to above scale 

.3 D 
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JAIL DIETARY,—BRITISH BURMAH. 


Administrvtion Report, 1869. 


There were two uniform scales of diet in all the gaol* of the Province, with the exception of Akyah, Sandoway, and 
Kyouk Phvoo, where (ho same obstinacy was shown in adhering to old usages in rationing convicts as was displayed on SO 
many other points where the Bimn.ih Haul Manual picserihul an\thing looking like innovations. 

One ofthe.se scales, believed to indicate the evact amount of food that is necessary to meet the waste of the tissues of 
a man cm|>h>\ed duilv oil some form of severe labour, is known as th# “ Labouring Seale.” The other is calculated us suffi¬ 
cient for the demands nf a man’s system who passes Ins da\s in idleness, and is called the “ Xou-lahouving Scale.” The 
first is that to which all prison* rs sentenced to ngonm- unpi imminent and ])erson.s awaiting trial, are entitUd to ; the second 
is that supplied to all pr.Miners whose sentence is one <»j •ample imprisonment, t>» all sick in hospital, and to all inmates 
v\ ho are uni mpl«>v cd Ibr nm re;i-’(»n. 

M'he Lab'iuuug m ale consist'* of tin' following 'illicit. , (be w< iL!lit being for uncooked tend : - 


It ice 

Voj'otnblcH 

Meal or Fi-di 

Gnapoe 

Saif 

Oil 

Condiments 


11h. o/ (Ira, 
..180 
.080 
. - 0 4 0 

.008 
.008 
.008 
.008 


The total weight is two pounds si\ o-mvi s, n", in oilier words, dS ounces ; and there certainly can he no reason to clmrgo 
tho State with parsimony hew. In Europe, win ie th ■ lnulv h is to contend with an atmosphere many degrees below its own 
heat, and where consequently a Ii-lc po turn »l lb>d is consumed as simple fuel, physiologists tell us tlmt thirty-two 
ounces of dry solid food is sufficient for mil ordinary mm par-aiing -in act i\e out door life. If this lie so there, is some 
reason for thinking that the BiiniieM* labounug inmii t , are too inglih fed. Xor can one be surpibed that an error should 
be made in this direction. A few >ears ago the prisons <>f India attracted the attention of the civilised world to their high 
death rate, and to their geiieiullv discreditable (ouditiou. Tln-iv can be little doubt that there was grounds for this atten¬ 
tion, but I doubt that the iinntiditv was due <-o mucli to an insufficient, settle of diet ns to a cruel system of peculation 
pursued by subordinate olVu i ds wbo lound tb m-i Ives umbecked bv any |»roj or supervision. However the (loverninent of 
tho day set iH<*lf to remedy the c\ d nndeseipr trom tie o bum involved. The system of supervision pursued previously 
in gaols was at oiici> impmved, and I he (piantity of food allowed to their inmates was i in reused. In these measuies Burmah 
naturallv shared. There !• no re.i^ml to be dis atisla d w itli tlie remits. r l’he insututions so lately all but a disgraeo to 
humanity have become 4111 lumor t > 1’iihsli 1 ul<*. So Mil>-t mtial end so peiinammt is iheii sati.sfaetorv condition regarded 
oval*) wImre that th" time appeals to have aimed when their pirfoet sanitation may he pointed to as a proof of that want 
of administrative ability winch li i" been assumed to clia'ucti'i'./cthe semen whi di brought it about. There is a hitter irony 
doubtk *ss iu the: way of 1 »oking at what has born neeumphshed for our gaols by men tr.iiued to the peaceful pursuit of medicine, 
but it is not 0:1 that account devoid of tint h ;—md, indeed, it would be as reasonable for a physician to expect that his 
patient should rot 1111 Ins si rweos when lvstmcd to robust health, as to suppose that a public institution which he had 
been instrumental in laising from a dcu of vice, corruption, and starvation, to an abode of decency and order, or to a 
very palace of hygicno should never grow tired of lus uuuistrati'ws. History repeats itself is neither a very new or 
a very original—nor possibly a veiy true—saying, but 1 cannot avoid the suspicion Unit it will do so in this matter 
of gaols in India, and that after they have been for some time a quasi appanage of tho police force or other public 
department and reaped the fruits of a dual admuiist lation, tho doctors will again be called into rehabilitate them ;—for 
it is a fact which there is no gainsaying, that of all animals the most diffi< alt to herd together without detriment to life 
and health arc human beings, ami that to prevent every inmate of a gaol from finding a term of imprisonment tanta¬ 
mount to a capital sentence is a task that would tax the knowledge of tho most accomplished student of hygiene. 

Burmah shared, as l have said, in the increased attention devoted to the feeding of convicts elsewhere, and the prison 
dietary of the Province was improved. But T am strongly inclined to think that there was no real necessity for this 
altering of it, and that the present labouring scale of Diet is in excess of what is requisite to keep a Bur man in health 
whoso sentence of imprisonment is not 0110 of great length. The people of the country very rarely use moat, and 1 
believe tho animal food prescribed in tho scale under consideration ought 1 o mean fish and not flesh.—And “condiments'* 
might with advantage be tftkon to mean a couple of chillies. 


The Xon-labouring scale of Diet is as follows : -- 


Rico . 

Vegetables 
Fish or flesh ... 

Gnapee. 

Salt . 

Oil . 

Condiments ... 


lbs. oz. ilrs. 
... 1 6 0 

... 0 2 0 

... 0 10 
... 0 0 8 

... 0 0 8 

... 0 0 8 

... 0 0 4 


Iu all twenty-nine and three-quarter ounces. Here I think tho vegetable is not sufficient in itself, anjl is not suflL 
cient because the poople arc accustomed, as is well known, to consume large quantities of it at every meal. When they 
catfnot obtain cultivated kinds they eat tho wildost jungle productions, and though they suffer from dyspepsia occasionally, 
the result no doubt of this coarse Aliment, they thrive wouderfully upon it. On the other hand, the animal food might be 
reduced to 3 oz, of fresh fish three days in the week, and one aod half ounee of dried fish on the other days. Tliis would, 
make the scale resemble more the ordinary food of the people than it now does. ( 

The average monthly cost of the two scales of diet, varied very nmol} in the deferent gaols. In eleven, whose each 
article was separately purchased, the first cost on an average' Rupees 2.3-3, and the second Rupees 145-4. But in the three 
gaols where the false system of entering into a contract for the supply of the entire ration at a* fixed rate daily, noticed 
elsewhere, was pursued, both cost much more. 
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At Thayetmyo tho firet coat Rupees 3-4-5 and the second Rupees 3-2-0, at Prom© tho cost was Rupees 3-2-0 and 
Rupees 2-13-7 respectively; ai.d at Henzadah it was Rupees 2-13-0 for each scale,—tho fact being that to still ferther simp¬ 
lify hero the rationing of the prisoners one uniform scale was adopted, tho daily cost being Rupees 0-X-6 per head. Tho 
loss, as already pointed out, that resulted from the desire to avoid trouble—which alone dictated this system, has been very 
great during 1809, and I have no doubt in every yoar of it#existence. 1 have succeeded in abolishing it at Thayetmyo 
but the love of old ways is too strong for mo at Pronie, and tho authoritative opinion of tho Chief Commissioner, will I 
fear be necessarjf'for its complete suppression. * 1 

The gaol in which tho lowest price was paid for each i at ion was Sandoway. Here the first scale cost Rupees 0-15-3 
and the second Rupees 0-14-0, which contrasts well with Henzadah just referred to. On tho other hand, the highest rate 
paid for a ration was at Mergui, viz : Rupees 2-14-i for the first, and Rupees 2-11^3 for tho second. Tho cause being in the 
first instance that Sandoway grows its own paddy and its vegetables, catches its own fish in great part, and supplies its own 
fuel; and in the second that oil, salt, and curry-stuff ha\ c been charged at tho most oxhorbitant rates, and tho conversion of 
paddy into rice conducted in tho most wasteful manner. 

In addition to tho foregoing scales there was in use a separate one, as follows, for'such Natives of India us might object 
to tho diet intended for the people of tho province genoftilly :— 


Rico. 

At tab 

Vegetables ... 

Dhal. 

Flesh or fish ... 

Oil . 

Salt . 

Chillies 


lbs. oza. drs. 
... 0 12 0 

... 0 10 0 

... 0 4 0 

... 0 2 0 

... 0 4 0 

... O 0 8 

... 0 0 8 

... 0 0 4 


Tho prices paid for each article in the diet scales are very differont in the various gaols. At Sandoway, Kyouk Phyoo- 
and Myanoung, paddy was purchased at the rate of 9fi pounds for ono rupee, while at Bassein less than 50* lbs was obtain¬ 
able for tl to same amount. Rut then, at the former stations the demand is small, while Basse in is a seaport town whose 
staple export is rice ; and for the stunc reason the t ost of paddy was very high at Rangoon where only a little more than 67 
lbs. was obtainable per rupee. There is undoubtedly a wide held for economy still open to tho various gaols in tho pur¬ 
chase of their grain. If granaries were attached to each not fine masonry buildings, but sheds similar to those in use 
amongst the people—and the grain stored in those months when it is cheapest, the saving to Government would be consi¬ 
derable. The only difficulty in the way is that at this season of tho year thoru is but little of the money allotted to moot 
the expenditure of each gaol remaining to its credit; but I am inclined to think that, the iwhuntageoua results of making 
large annual purchases are so evident; that a loan or advance might be obtained from the Accountant General for tho purpose. 
In no case need the loan be longer than for three months. 

As with paddy so with fish. Tho rates at which it was obtainable varied much. At Murgui, where it is very abundant, 
somewhat more than 11) lbs. w ore purchased for a rupee. But at Tavoy, where it is also very plentiful, less than 0 lbs. wore 
obtainable for the same money. No wonder the rations at tho latter cost Rupees 2-11 8 per prisoner, or Rupees 31-2-11 
por prisoner per annum. Tho prico i aid hero was greater than that paid in any other part of Burmali except Mergui, and 
speaks I consider very badly for the Gaoler. 

The average quantity of fish obtainable for one rupee w r as lbs. 10-0-0 for all gaols. 

The average cost of moat likewise was lbs. 6 fora rupee—tho highest price being paid for it at Bassoin, wlicro it was 
obtained at the rate of lbs. 4 oz. 11 drs. 11 for a rupee, and the lowest at Sandoway where lbs. 10, oz. 12, drs. 0 wore pur¬ 
chased for the same money. It is easy to understand that the shipping in tho port of Hussion is mainly the cause of this 
doarnoss, and tho absence of any market at the remote station of Sandoway that of the cheapness there. To moot tho diffi¬ 
culty at Bassion tho Superintendent established a Butcher’s shop in his gaol as a form of industry, and he succeeded so well 
in breeding pigs and fattening cattle that I quite bolie\tf that in the present year this gaol will have to pay little or no¬ 
thing for meat. Too much credit .cannot be given to Mr. Nishot for this proof of his energy and his regard for tho” publio 
interests, as well os his attention to tho more immediate ones of his gaol. 

Dliall was consumed in only some gaols, and in them to no great extent. It was purchased at JShwegyccn, Myanoung 
Tavoy, and Mergui, at the rate of 16 lbs. for a rupee, but Sandoway and Kyouk Phyoo paid just double this rate for it. 

Tho prices paid for gnapee vary more than those paid for any other article. At Tavoy and at Mergui no less than 20 
lbs. of this article were obtainable for a rupee, while at Toungoo only lbs. 4, oz. 9, drs, 2, could bo purchased for the same sum. 
Lieut. Poole at Myanoung, however, with his usual huccess contrived to obtain lbs. 13, oz. 11, dm. G, fora rupee. But at 
Shwogyeen, which is situated like Myanoung on a large river, the gaol had to pay a rupee for lbs. 6, oz. G, drs. 6, that is as 
near as can be double the prico. 'What is the cause of this? 1 say unhesitatingly that in one case attention is paid by tho 
officor in charge of tho gaol, and in the other the subject is considered one fit only for the gaoler to deal with. Rangoon 
and Basscin paid tho same prices, namely a rupee for lbs. 12; and Maulmain and Sandoway a rupee for lbs. 10, oz. 10, drs. 
10, while Kyouk Phyoo and Akyab only obtained about 8 lbs. for the same money. 

Again, the prico of vegetables varied to an extent quite inexplicable. While at Sandoway one rupee was sufficient to 
purchase lbs. 94, at Kyouk-Phyoo it obtained only lbs. 32, and at Shwogyeen lbs. 1G ! ! Tho attention of the officer iu 
charge at tho lost gaol has been repoatodly drawn to this undoubted overcharge, and I hope that for the future vegetables 
will be obtainable at this station at a fair prico. 

Maulmain and Toungoo purchased vegetables at the rate of lbs. 48, Rangoon and Tavoy at that of lbs. 38, Kyouk 
Phyoo and Myanoung at 32 lbs., and Mergui at the rate of lbs. 44J pur rupee. 

In tho same way no uniform rate was paid for the oil consumed in tho different gaols, though everywhere it was very 
high. There are difficulties in the way of successfully manufacturing tliis article in our prisons, but still 1 think that with 
perseverance and attention it might bo done with great advantage. The greater part of tho oil used in the Maulmain Gaol 
during 1868 was prepared from tho Till soeds by convict labonr and with tho rude mills of the country, the cost of it being 
a little more than 10 annas a vise, or thirty por cont. less than the bazaar rates. 

Tho ftveTOge prico paid for it in thoaeleven gaols which bought it separately w as ono rupee for lbs. 3-12-0. Shwogyeen, 
as might 1 ave been expcctcj, paying tho highest prico, viz., a rupee for 2 lbs. 10 oz. 10 drs., and Akyab the lowest, or a 
rupee fbr lbs. 4-13-9. 
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The various gaols stand in the following order in regard to the cheapness with which they purchased this important 
item in their dietaries :— 


1 Akyab 

2 M)aiioung .. 

3 Man I main .. 

4 Uassoin 

£ 8aminwuy .. 

6 JVlorgui 

7 Rangoon .. 

8 Trivov 

9 Kjowk-Phyoo 

10 Toungoo ... 

11 Sliwogjecn 


Quantity per Rupee, 
lbs. oz. dm. 
... 4 13 9 

... 4 12 12 

... 40 10 1 

a 34 a 
... a 3 li 

... 3 9 11 

... 3 8 14 

... 3 5 11 

... 3 5 0 

... 3 3 0 

... 2 10 10 


The price of salt, again, \:med ven much, Kyouk i’lnoo paying a rupee for lbs. 80, and Mergm a rupee for lbs. 6. As I 
have often said, the difference in tho mirkct rates of \.i io«n to was cAnot possibly account for such dissimilar rates, and 
though it is i am aware encumbering this report with unuceu^sarilv minute details, 1 think it right to give here the order 
in which gaols stand with regard to the price» paid for <ho commonest item in their ration scale in order that the officers in 
charge of them may have their attention directed to tlio subject.:— 


1 K\ ouk-PJi} oo 

2 Mnnlmain 

3 Ak}uL 
'1 Samlowsiy 

5 Ta\oy 

6 Rangoon 

7 Jlnsbcm 

8 M'Wmonng 

9 Toungoo 
IQ Bhweg^ccn 
11 Mergui 


Ik v Rupee 
lbs oz. dra. 
80 0 0 
18 0 0 
45 O 0 
33 0 0 
32 0 0 
27 0 0 
21 < 0 0 
13 11 6 
10 10 10 
10 10 10 
0 0 0 


A large sum of money hashicu spent upon coudimenK and tho rates paid for them ha»r been as various os those paid 
(or the articles already mentioned. Diversity is here li«>\\o\cr m some meusuio accounted for h\ the fact that many gaols 
supply simply chillies, while others issue to their inmates regular curry stuff and onion 4 under this head. According to the 
prices paid tho gaols stand as follows ■— 


1 Rangoon 

2 T:u <>v... 

3 May anciung 
1 Akyub 

5 Toungoo 
8 Maulmain 

7 Mergui 

8 Hussein 

9 Hhweg) ceil 
30 Kyouk Pin oo, 
11 SStmdowQN 


Per Rupee 
lbs. oz. dr.s 
. 10 10 10 

. 10 0 O 

. 9 2 4 

8 0 0 

. 8 0 0 

fi 6 C 

. G 0 0 

. 5 12 3 

6 5 5 

4 0 O 

3 10 1 


Tho cost of firewood was only laigo at Rangoon, win to it is always difficult to obtain; bat at most other gaols the 
prisoners cut it in the neighbouring jungles paying nothing for i! —This was the ease at Maulmain, Bassein, Akyab, 
Kyouk-Phyoo, iSandoway, Toungoo, Shwcgycou, Tavoy, and Mmgui, and of Course led to a very great saving. 1 hope in 
the present year to see uveiy goal in the Province, with tho exception of Rangoon, following this economical plan. 

The average cost of a labouring and a non-labouring ration per month was as follows in the Afferent, gaols :— 




Labouring. . 

NomLabouring. 

1 Thnyctmjip . 

... 

.Ra... 3 4 G Kh 

.320 

2 Promo . 

... ... . 

.3 2 0 

. 2 13 7 

3. llonzaclali 


.2 13 0 

. 2 13 0 

4. Morgui . 


.- 2 12 0 

. 2 11 0 

5. Shwog^oon 


.2 12 2 

.280 

G. Bnufioin . 


.2 9 7 

.269 

7 Ta\ov . 


.2 8 8 

2 5 4 

8 . Mnuhnuin 


.' ... 2 8 7 

.253 

9 Rangoon 


.2 8 3 

.247 

10. M>nmmng 


.2 16 

. 1 12 8 

11. Akjivb 


.2 0 6 

. 1 12 5 

12 Toungoo . 


. . 19 4 

. 16 6 

13- Kjouk Phyoo . 


.1 7 11 

.12 6 

14- Baudnwny . 


.0 15 3 

, 0 14 0 


Further information upon this subject 


will be found in tlio appropriate statement, and it only remains for me, before 


quitting it, to say that I consider u scale of diet might be introduced into all our gaols for prisoners whoso sentence is less 
than six months with very good results. It is undoubtedly a fact that prisoners who have to endure long sentences must 
be exceptionally well fed, or they will fall into a state of health known os atrophia, when a fatal result is only a matter of 
time. With short tonn prisoners no such necessity exists—they seldom suffer the despondency that plays so marked a 
part in destroying the health of men who feel that the best years of their lives mint bo passed within the walls of a 
prison, and a less ample dietary than that Ihoy now obtain in our gaols, without boing physically detrimental, might prove 
to them morally beneficial. 
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THE STATISTICAL REPOET£R 


Dec. 15, 1870 


PUNJAUB JAILS. 

The following scale of dietary has been introduced from the 1st June 1804, in lieu of that existing previously ; 

Old Scale Dietary, 


Denomination and olaae of Pfivniers 


1 Prisoners under sentenco of labor. 

2 Prisoners under examination, or non-labm ■ 

ing women and boys under 16 years 

f 1 st 

8 Hospital diet to consist of four } 2 nd 

rates. . j 3rd .. 

Uth ... 


Daily allowances. 


Twice a week 
in lieuofdhall 

Flour, joiial). 

Salt. 

Pep¬ 

per. 

Wood. 

Ghee. 

_ 

Vege¬ 

table. 

Chit tacks 

Cliittacks. 

a 

*a 

o 

i 

s 

o 

1 

13 

o 

Chittucks. 

| 

13 

v 

1° | . 2 

67i 

30 

0 

.4 

4 

1 e 

8 2 

671 

i 36 

6 1 

grains 

4" 

10 2 

G7j 

36 , 


46 

4 

■ **, 
0 8 ! 

! 

1 

6 j 

... 



New Scale since 1864. 


Labeling Pii- 
i Boners. 


Noii-laboi ing PiisonoiH, 
Boys under 16 ycais of 
age, and Women 


H B il A It K 9 


Attah 

Dhall 

Ghee 

Suit... 

Condiments 

ISeat... 

Dahi... 

Vegetable 

Firowood 


3(1 tinier a week) 
1 (3 ditto) 

\ I 

\ (3 times a w ick) 

3 (ditto) 

4 (ditto) 

6 I 


Meat is to be ghen tinee limes a week, the 
four chittucks aio to be free of bono and fat 
In thobo jails where the people of the country 
live on dahi, milk, butter-milk, and dahi inlien 
of mint may bo ghen , vegetables, four cliittacks, 
uio to he isbued three times a week with the 
meat, tho whole, with the salt and condiments, 
to he cooked together Tho condiments to 
,(onsisfc of dried garlic, turmeiic, chillies, and 
,coriander seed or dhunma. When meat or dahi 
( is given, dhall is not to be given Neat to bo 
|os fiee from bone and fat as can possibly bo 
managed. 


NORTH WEST PROVINCES, 1860 . 

Jail DieUny Scott. 


L VllOlKINGt. 


NoX- 

L\HOl KIMr. 


Attah. 

( Wheat 3 .*) 

,.. 3 2 nd Quality ... ... f 

10 Chittack' 

1 

8 GJntt.u kb. 

• 

n . . 

C Barley { .) 

. (BajortC... 

12 

8 

»» . 


12 „ 1 

1 8 

Dhall 

... . (Mukka) 

12 „ 1 

8 

2 „ 1 

2 

Gram 

... 

2 


+ Vegetables . 

. 

4 

”4 

Oil (Mustard) 


1 

1 

Firewood ... 


6 

6 

Chillies 

... 

No. 1 i 

No. 1. 

Salt. 

.* 

100 giains. 

100 giains 


Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
| Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 

Daily, except when vegetables are given 
Daily. 

Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, in lieu of 
Dhall 

To every twenty inoi, when vegetables aio 
given ^ 

Good dry fuel, twigs not to bo used 
Or 11101 c. 


• Where Bajera is not procurable and rice plentiful, S eiuttacks of the latter may be substituted, or bicod composed ot one-half wheat 
flour and one-half gram flour may tako its place. 

f The quantity of vegetables and chillies may be mcieasod at the discretion of the Medical Officer in charge From the 1st May to 
tho 30th September,-the usual allowance of Dhall should be given on Tuesdays ino&ccss of the above scale. 


Since 1804. 


Day s of the week. 


Sunday 
Monday . 
Tuesday . 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday 
Saturday . 



| MunNlxci 1 
Me\l 

1 


Even in 

1 * Mbvl 



* 


Parched 

Wheat 1 Barley 

Bajree 

J oaroo j 

Indian 

Vege¬ 

Oil. 

Dhal. 


gram. 

flour flour. 

flour. 

flour. 

corn flour 

tables. 




Chk. 

Chk. Clik. 

Chk. 

Chk. 

Chk. 

Chk. 

Chk. 

Chk. 


2 

7} 2} 

... 



4 

l-10th. 

... 


0 

7] 2| 


• • • 


... 

• • e 

2 


2 


j 12 

■. • 


4 

1.10th. 

• ee 


2 

,,, ... 

12 

... 


... 

• e • 

2 


0 

... 1 •• • 

e • • 

12 

» 

., 

Ml 

2 


3 

• * • • . 

• ee 

*•« 

is 

• 4 

1-lOth. 



2 

1 I 

• • • «•» 

* I 


12 

... 


• •• 

2 
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When bajera, joaree, or mukka are not procurable, wheat and barley flour, or pure wheat flour, or a mixture of wheat and 
gram flours, half-and-half, ore substituted as in tho Monday’s dietary. Practically this is often the case, as the local mar¬ 
kets do not afford a constant or sufficient supply of joaree, bajera, and Indian com : when given, however, they affbrd ft 
satisfactory variety in the diet, and are given in such proportion as to more than make up for any deficiency in their nutri¬ 
tious qualities. This will be seen clearly from the subjoined tabular valuation of tho North-Western prison dietary:— 


Days of week. 

Albuminous 

Elements 

Starchy, 
Oily, &o. 

Water. 

Sunday 

... 

217 

•34 

349 

Monday 


2 i7 

10 03 

1-86 

Tuesday 


2 29 

12 03 

308 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


2 59 

11 32 

205 

. . 

2 59 

12*32 

2 05 

Fi iduy 


2 29 1 

1 12 03 

3*08 

Saturday 

... ... ... * 

2-59 1 

| 11*32 

2 05 


Total .. ...i 

1 

1G-99 

77 99 

18 88 


Of H3 cliittacks of solid t«**l whnli foini tho weekly amount of the diet of tho prisoners ill Bengal and tho North- 
Western Provinces, in the former only 13*39 ilnlt.icks are albuminous and 75 (53 starchy, while m the latter 1G*99 chittticks 
are albuminous and 77*99 starchy, and this notwithstanding the allowance of 2 chittacks of fish or flesh four times a w r eek 
in the Bengal dietary. This arises from the larger allowance of wheat and other highly albuminous cereals in the North- 
Western provinces’ diet scale to the exclusion of rice. 


JAILS.—LOWER PROVINCES. 

The following arc the (lief scales now sanctioned for the jails of the Lower Provinces. They are the minimum scales to 
bo adopted, and within their binds tho food is to he vara d as much and as frmjuoutly as local cucunistances will admit of:— 

Foil lllNBAIMs, (>OR\Ab, -llld AsSAMKsC, lSG(i. 

Cfttwcffit N>ni-Liho‘d in f f’t'rnniui h. 




Mousing AIk\t 





E\rm.\o Mkal. 

1 




r 


i 




1 

on | 

12 


< 

U 

13 

a 

tt 


1 

£ 

5 

a 

o 

li 

o3 

o 

Is 1 

A 

1 

eu 

to 

ci> 

! a 

• *3 1 

■ X O 

r3 e9 O 

13 

S 

£ 

a 

V. 

$ 


Pi 

j 

5 


O j 

1 H 

« 

P 


O w 1 u 

1 


O 

1 L ' ht | 

't’ht 

Clo. 1 

1 u«t. 

, t’ht i 

Clif 1 

(’ll l. 

Clil. 

Cl It 

Cht 

CM. CM. ‘ CM. 

Chfc. 

Cht. 

Monday ... ... ... ... ••• 3 | 

! j 

1 1 

i 

i i 1 

I8 I 

Ho 12 

1 

1 1 

i 1 

k 

G5 12 

H5/6 

Tuesday ... ... ... ... ...j ■”> j 

1 I 

11 

1 

2 | 

/» 

i 

' i 

1 H ' 

1 

b5 12 


0 

! 2 i 

1 1 1 1 J 

*' * i H 1 

jC.'» 12 



Ldhouriiu/ and 'P/ahr-frial 7V#*o/<e/*A, 






lloHMNU Mfal 

m 




Evbnixu Mkal. 





a? 

£ 

- 

Is 

A 

P 

Vegetables. 

T3 

o 

o 

Cm 

"3 

.a 

-8 

i § 

1 IS 

! w 

Condiments. 

Total 

Rice 

€~ m | 

4 15 

A 

Q 

i 

Vegetables. 

l 

o 

1 

i 

J » 

Condiments. 

Total 

j 

< 

H 

H 

a 

< 

si 

o 


Cht. 

Cht. 

< ’ht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Clil. 

l 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

(’hfc. 

1 Cht. 

! Cht. 

Cht. 

1 j 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Monday 

8 

0 

o 

2 

1 

n 


1 

! 8 

10-5 12 

4 

2 

0 

1 i ( 
i 

\ * 

i 

i 

G-5/12 


Tuesday 

G 

2 

2 

0 1 

1 

' ‘ 1 

i | 

10f s 

4 

i» 

2 

1 k j 

i 

1 i 

«. 5 a 

165 

A 


Fob all Natives of Beiiar, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab. 


Convicted Non-labouring Prisoners. 
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Laboring and Under*trial Prisoners . 



1 



Morning Meal. 




Evening Meal 






Bice. 

I 

a 

Vegetables. 

Animal Food. 

s 

<« 

Condiments. 

3 

$ 

Attab. 

1 

o 

& 

i 

I 

'C 

c 

<5 

! 

i 

I 

Total. 

l 

1 


Cht. 

Clit. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

ChtT 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Monday. 

G 

0 

2 

i 

2 

i 

1/8 

1/8 

10-6,12 

5 

1 

i 

i 

1/8 

6-5/12 

16-5/6 

Tuesday. 

(i 

2 

o 

o | 

i 

1/8 | 

1 

1/8 

10-5/12 

1 

5 

1 

* 

II 



16-6/6 


For Coles, Sonthals, Harrows, all Tribes of Hill-men, and Jungly Prisoners gcnorally. 
Convicted Non-laboring Prisoners. 



MounlnoMkal. j 

Evening Meal. 


Monday ... 

a3 

o 

s 

. J 

V egetables. 

Animal Food. 

Oil. 

Condiments. 

Salt. 

Total. 

Bice. 

Vegetables. 

o 

C/2 

Condiments. 

Total. 

Grand Total- 

Cht. ' 
f» 

1 

Cht. 

0 

(-lit. ' 
2 

cht. 

/; 

Cht. Cht. 

i ; i,« 

Cht. 

8-5,12 

Chi. 1 Cht. 

• l ! 2 , 

('lit. 

i 

Cht. 

18 ! 

/ 

1 Cht. 

1 4 

Cht. 

6-5/12 

o 

O i—* 

Tuosdny. 

0 j 3 

»i * 


8-5, 12 

4 j 2 


1/8 j 

1/8 

6-5/12 

1 14-5/6 


Laboring and Cnder-trial Prisoners. 





Moiimnk 

Meal. 





Evening Meal. 


Grand Total. 

6 

tj 

5 

Vegetables. 

1 

* 

ci 

a 

3 

c 

Condiments. 

1 

3 

Total 

"a- 

i 

Vegetables. 

O 

Salt. 

05 

o» 

a 

s 

3 

O 

Total. 

* 


Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 1 

cht.! 

(.’lit. 

Clit. 

Cht, 

Cht, 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Monday. 

6 

2 

o 

i ! 

i 

! i 

in.5 12 

4 ; 

2 


J 

i 

6-0/12 

10-5/6 

Tuesday ... 

6 i 3 

1 

1 

1 

* 

i 

10-5,1/ 

“1“! 

i 

2 

c 1 

i 

* 

J 

(>-5/12 

16-5/6 


As these classes invariably sicken if placed on full di<V at once, «*heir diet should be regulated at first by the Medi¬ 
cal Officer until they have become accustomed to the regularity of the jail dietary. 

For Mughs nnd Chinamen. 


Com ivied Non-laboring Prisoner s. 





Morning Meal. 




Evening Meal. 





i ^ 

8 

! ^ 

1 *3 

0/ 

V 

1 1 «o 

1 

C 

i ^ 

1 .§ 



00 

JOJ 

3 

efl 

i 


1 3 

1 a> 

.1 


3 

o 

EH 

* 

cJ 

o 

1 .g ■ 
1 ’3 

Q. 

os 

fl 

s 1 1 

CS <3 1 

3 

© 

2 : 

a> 

bo 

i 

a. 

o 

3 1 

fl 

o 

3 

o 

a 

9 


(5 


O 

Ol j U 

* 

« | 

> 

0 

CO 

O 

Eh 

O 

For all days 

Cht. 

6 

Cht. 

2 

Cht. 

1 

i (’nt. 1 ('ht. 

i 1 i 

8 i 8 

( ’lit. 

8 J 

( 'lit. 

5 

Cht. 1 Cht. 

■i * 

Cht. 

J 

Cht. 

i 

Cht. 

6-13/24 

Cht. 

15-1/24 


Labor,ng and Cud, r-trial Prisoners. 


" ( 

\ 



Morning Meal. 





Evbning Mbal. 



Bice. 

Vegetables. 

Animal Food. 

i 

S 

o 

i 

i 

Condiments. 

3 

Eh 

oj 

u 

# 

Vegetables. 

* 

3 

o 

Salt- 

Condiments. 

TotaL 

1 

1 


Cht. J 

Cht. 




Cht. 

1 Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht 

Cht, 

Cht. 

Monday ... 

7 ; 

1 




1/8 


5 

1 

i 

1/8 

1/8 

H 

17 

Tuesday ... ••• ••• ••• 

7 

1 

2 

B 

i 

1/8 ! 

1/8 . 


5 

H 


ol/8 

1/8 


17 
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Wheat three-fourths, 2nd quality; Barley one-fourth. 
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Deo. 15, 1$$. 


Statement showing the Cost of Feeding the Laboring and Non-Laboring Prisoners in the Jails of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces on the Diet Scales prescribed in the Bengal Jail Code, during the month of May 1866. 


IN MAY I860. 


On Labeling Diet Scales. 


l On Non-laboring Did Scales. 


Total. 


JAILS. 

J | 

B 

0 

P U 





PL. 

5 

CO Li 


1 & 

j! 

1 a l 

! 




is 

8. 

ID 

h 

1 

5 00 

« fc 





t 

w 

b 


s. ® 

« Vs 

Gross cost for 


0 « 
0 a 


1 c ? 

, tL O 

Gross cost for 


O 

0> 

a 

II 

Gross cost 

for 


§ 

a 


food. 



S3 

2 S. 

1 £ 2 

1 * ^ 

food 



O) 

bt 

cS 

5 

C 

a. 

G t, 

* O. 

food 



£•£ 

£ & 

Of 







> 


\>. c 





1* 







< 


- 

CO 

Q 







1 S 

*Q 







a 

O 







j 


j IN. 

A. 

P. 

Us. A. 

, PJ 

1 Its. 

A. 

r. 

1 Its. A. !>. 

. 

Us. 

A. 

P 

Us. A. P. 

Patna. 

558 

| 18J6 

15 

6 

3 

1 

8 3M!) 

J 358 

6 

2 

3 

0 

2 2 

077 

2,185 

5 

8 

3 

6 

0*8 

Sarim. 

:m 

| 1,170 

10 

0 

2 

15 

10-8 128 

324 

12 

2 

2 

11 

1-1 

521 

1,501 

G 

2 

2 

14 

0*1 

Bell ar. 

518 

1,209 

0 

11 

0 

5 

1 2 

110 

. 262 

7 

1 

0 

G 

1 5 

. G58 

1,471 

14 

0 

2 

3 

9*4 

Shahabad . 

157 

l,ool 

9 

2 

3 

8 

0 8 

6 

19 

4 

5 

3 

3 

47 

4G3 

1,(120 

13 

7 

3 

8 

0*2 

Decguh. 

555 

1,^72 

7 

1 

3 

5 

11 2 

U 

132 

15 

9 

3 

0 

4 3 

j 599 

2,005 

6 

10 

3 

5 

6*8 

Chumparim. 

•JO.) 

033 

13 

3 

3 

0 

O 1 

95 

251 

0 

5 

2 

10 

3b 

1 300 

886 

15 

8 

2 

15 

30 

Tirlioot. 

392 

1,053 

10 

9 

2 

10 

11 1 

107 

257 

12 

7 

2 

G 

0 0 

1 4 99 

1,311 

7 

4 

2 

10 

0 b 

Bhang ulpore. 

210 

038 

0 

9 

2 

8 

11 9 

1 H 

100 

4 

4 

p 

G 

2 3 

' 291 

j 538 

5 

1 

1 

13 

7*2 

Mongh\r . 

480 

1 ,23!) 

0 

11 

2 

8 

() (. 

, 90 

271 

10 

0 

3 

0 

3*4 579 

1,511 

0 

11 

2 

9 

9*1 

Purneali . 

21)0 

819 

5 

9 

2 

13 

10 9 

40 

115 

7 

11 

0 

To 

1 1 G 

339 

l,lbl 

13 

8 

3 

8 

111 

Rajshahyo. 

320 

810 

13 

10 

0 

8 

1 T135 

335 

15 

3 

2 

10 

2 8 

j 101 

1.152 

13 

1 

2 

8 

0*1 

Pubna. 

120 

335 

12 

1 

2 

12 

9 2 

1 1 

3 4 

1 l 

10 

2 

5 

1H> 

! 121', 

339 

7 

11 

2 

12 

10*7 

Rungpoie. 

332 

831 

9 

0 

‘0 

9 

0*4 

' 27" 

60 

10 

10 

! 2 

3 

111 

' 359" 

912 

i 

4 

2 

8 

7*9 

Bogmli.. 

11 1 

282 

*> 

0 

2 

7 

11*3 

12 

319 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

125 

313 

10 

O 

2 

8 

1*7 

Dinagepone . 

372 

855 

3 

7 

2 

4 

0 1 

22* 

44 

10 

0 

*> 

0 

5 5 

1 3!) I- 

899 

13 

9 

9 

4 

6*5 

Maldah. 

51 

130 

7 

3 

2 

0 

7*8 

5 

11 

G 

5 

2 

5 

3-tl 59 

HI 

13 

8 

2 

0 

5*6 

Moorshedubad. 

1 8 t | 

550 

15 

4 4 

3 

0 

5 1 

48 

131 

13 

01 

2 

11 

11 3 

232 

688 

12 

5 

2 

15 

6*0 

Dacca. 

349 

1,153 

7 

3 

3 

1 

9 1 

98 

297 

0 

o' 

3 

0 

5 8 

, H7V 

1,160 

7 

H 

3 

3 

10-5 

F urreodpore. 

304 

1,185 

1,110 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 8 

32 

79 

11 

0 

0 

7 

10*3 

426" 

l ,20 1 

13 

9 

0 

45 

8-8 

Sylhct . 

360 

0 

10 

3 

15 

2*(> 

30 

08 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 5 

1 396 

1,5 11 

0 

3 

3 

11 

3*9 

Mymoming . 

378 

1,010 

t 

10 

2 

10 

9 1 

20 

45 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0-7 

398 

1,055 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5*1 

Backei gunge. 

338 

953 

5 

Of 

2 

13 

1 5 

4*1 

124 

3 

Hi 

2 

14 

2 8 

381 

1,077 

9 

04 

2 

13 

3*0 

Chittagong. 

250 

052 

lL 

5 

2 

9 

9*2 

10 

19 

12 

4 

1 

3 

9-3 

200 

072 

7 

*9 

2 

8* 

0 8 

Tipperah . 

340 

829 

9 

6 

0 

0 

7*8 

16 

32 

4 

9 

2 

0 

3*5 

302 

801 

11 

3 

2 

G 

1*2 

Noaklmlly. 

109 

389 

9 

2 

0 

4 

10*0 

14 

26 

15 

G 

1 

14 

9*8 

183 

no 

8 

8 


.. . 

.. 

Nuddea. 

301 

903 

12 

0 

3 

3 

2 8 

73 

191 

9 

9 

2 

10 

7*9 

37. 

1,158 

0 

3 

3 

1 

67 

Alipore. 

1,377 

1,290 

1 1 

0 

3 

1 

11 1 

16S 

553 

13 

3 

2 

1 

G 3 

1,545 

1,850 

11 

3 

3 

2 

2*8 

Baraset. 

1404 

429 

9 

1 

2 

15 

08 

80i 

20 

5 

1 

2 

8 

7*0 

227 

1 19 

14 

2 

1 

15 

8*5 

Jessorc. 

419' 

1,260 

8 

ioy 

2 

13 

7 0 

87 

192 

4 

8 

2 

3 

4*1 

530 

1,172 

13 

<4 

2 

11 

11*6 

Burdwan. 

51) 

1,757 

0 

3 

3 

7 

1-5 

122 

280 

6 

2 

2 

3 

9*4 

032 

2,037 

6 

5 

3 

3 

6*9 

Hooghly . 

013 

1,785 

10 

9 

2 

14 

5*5 

72 

217 

3 

8 

3 

0 

3*3 

687 

2,002 

14 

5 

2 

H 

2-2 

Howrah . 

1811 

6(12 

14 

0 

3 

1 

9 1 

r'M) 

7> 

, 2 

0 

2 

9 

16 

214 

640 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7*4 

Bftucoorah.. 

089 

2,241 

14 

0 

3 

4 

0 7 

104 

360 

15 

G 

3 

7 

6*4 

793 

2,002 

13 

G 

3 

4 

6-2 

Beerblioom . 

329 

1,059 

’ G 

7 

3 

3 

0 2 

30 

90 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 1 

3r>9 

1,149 

2,072 

7 

8 

9 

11 

10-7 

Midnapore. 

741 

1, W 4G 

3 

7 

2 

7 

10 3 

83 

225 

15 

G 

2 

10 

5-7 

821 

3 

1 

2 

8 

2*8 

Cuttack. 

417 

1,480 

12 

2 

3 

9 

0 5 

183 

640 

5 

11 

3 

G 

11*8 

GOO 

2,133 

2 

1 

3 

8 

10-0 

Balasoro. 

193 

721 

12 

10 

3 

11 

10 0 

455 

1,401 

6 

11 

3 

1 

3 1 

618 

2,123 

3 

9 

3 

4 

5*3 

Pooree. 

2G9 

500 

15 

9 A 

2 

1 

14 

32 

65 

2 

7] 

2 

0 

6*0 

301 

G2G 

2 

6 1 

2 

1 

3*0 

Hazareohagh, Euro¬ 














1 


199 

3 

1 

11 

11 

5*6 

pean. 

11 

150 

4 

10 

13 

10 

7*1 

6 

48 

14 

3 

8 

2 

4*5 

17 

„ Native. 

679 

2,246 

5 

1 

3 

4 

112 

03 

187 

1 

5 

0 

15 

G*2i 

742 

2,433 

G 

6 

3 

4 

5*6 

Loharduggali. 

197 

453 

1 

oy 

2 

4 

9 8 

88 

300 

1 

n 

3 

G 

8*7 

285 

753 

2 

3 

2 

10 

3*3 

Maunbhoom. 

809 

1,091 

15 

8* 

3 

8 

0*4 

7 1 

20 

0 

11 

2 

13 

8*5 

31G£ 

1,112 

0 

7 

3 

8 

3-6 

Singbhoom. 

238 

289 

1 

4 

1 

3 

5*2 

161 

23 

2 

5 

1 

7 

18 

23-4 

312 

3 

9 

1 

3 

8*0 

Gowalparah . 

108 

180 

8 

0 

1 

11 

7*5, 

32} 

52 

13 

8 

1 

10 

5*1 

140£ 

239 

5 

8 

1 

11 

2*5 

Kamroop. 

•181 

471 

2 

1 

2 

9 

7*7 

39J 

105 

5 

5 

2 

11 

2*6 

220 

570 

7 

6 

2 

9 

111 

Nowgoug. 

GO 

135 

13 

0 

2 

101111 

7 

13 

12 

1 

1 

15 

51 

73 

149 

9 

1 

2 

0 

9*4 

Seebeaugor . 

83 

164 

8 

7 

1 

15 

8*6 

17J 

33 

G 

0 

1 

15 

4-9 

100 

197 

14 

7 

1 

15 

8*0 

Durrung. 

140 

336 

12 

6 

2 

6 

5*9 

49 

122 

3 

6 

3 

0 

10*6 

180 

459 

0 

0 

2 

8 

9*5 

Debrooghur. 

87 A 

399 

10 

8 

4 

9 

5*8 

15A 

45 

5 

4 

3 

0 

4*2 

103 

445 

0 

0 

4 

5 

1*5 

Cossyab Hills . 

30* 

133 

4 

10 

4 

7 

1*4 

• • # 

... 

.. • 



... • 


30 

133 

4 

10 

4 

7 

M 

Cachar. 

155 | 

617 

7 

9 

4 

6 

11-6 

324 

99 

2 

5 

3 

1 

6*9 

1874 

786 

10 

2 

4 

3 

3*6 

Darjeeling.. 

41 

189 

11 

5 

4 

10 

11 

31 

110 

6 

5 

3 

8 

11*8 

72 

300 

4 

10 

4 

2 

9*0 

Rajmehal. 

103 

295 

10 

3 

2 

13 

11 7 

31 

33 

4 

0 

2 

8 

11*1 

116 

328 

15 

0 

2 

13 

3*3 

Payout . . 

22 

66 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2*4 

5*6 








291 

66 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3*8 

Deogbur . 

• 23 

58 

2 

9 

2 

8 

27 

*7*2 

13 

0 

2 

11 

1*7 

50* 

130 

15 

9 

2 

9 

11-7 

Gedda ,. 

374 

24 

137 

2 

1 

3 

11 

3*6 








374 

29 

137 

2 

1 

3 

6 

11*6 

Nya Doomka . 

65 

2 

4 

2 

11 

10*0 

5 

rr 

7 

3 

2 

4 

’7*4 

76 

9 

7 

2 10 

.j8-2 

Presidency, Native. 

552 

1,708 

12 

0 

3 

1 

8*5 

8 

23 

6 

1 

2 

14 

9*1 

560 

1,732 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4-9 

tl European. 

"i 

1,180 

_ i _ 

13 

4 

12 

4 

9*6 

4 

. 45 

8 

11 

11 

6 

2*7 

10Q 

1,226 

6 

3 

12 

*)4 

0*7 

Total. 

A 

176,35" 

52,993 12 

Of 

T 

0 

Ti 

3376. 

9,nr 

T 


2 

lT 

c 5*9 

IT 


2 13t 

Ti 
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Statement showing the Cost of Feeding the Laboring and Non-laboring Prisoners in the Jails of the Lower Provinces 
on the Diet Scales prescribed in the Bengal Jail Code, during the month of Mag 1865. 



Total. 


Gross cost fiir 
food. 


Patim 
Samn 
Bthar 
JSluihabad 
Deegali 
< 'humpunin 
Tirhoot 
Bhaugulporo 
Monghyr 
Pinncuh 
Rajsliahyc 
Puhnn 
Jumgpure 
Bog i ah 
Pmagopnre 
lAlaldah 
Moordicdabad 
Dacca 

Knui cdjjore. 
Syllirt 

My mousing .... 
Bnckerjjiuigo .. 
Cluttngon; 
Tipperali 
N oak bally 
Nuddeu 
Alipoi o 
Barusct. 

Jebsorc 
Burduan 
TloooJily 
How ml i, 

Baneoorah. 
Bourbhomn 
Mi dn a] Hire 
Cuttack ... 
lfalnsorc 
IVoree 
Hiizarocbagh, Euro 
pain 

„ Native 
Loharduggoli 
Maunblioom 
Singhhoom 

Gowftlpurah. 

Kaiuroi >p 
Nowgong 

Seeb riuignr 
Darning 
Dehrooghnr 
Cussyah Hills... 
Cftcbar 
Darjeeling 
Raj mol ml. 

Pftkour 
Dooghnr 
Goddft 

Nya Doomka ... 
Presidency, Native. 
,, European, 


Alxfgre, the 10th October 1866. 


1 



1 . 

< 

* 

IN. 

\. 


! 1<H. a, 

. r. 

• 719 

9 

1 

2 

3 

11*7 

: 1,105 

1 

11 

2 

3 

81 

i 892 

3 

10 

1 

9 

7 0 

.'> 1,079 

11 

1 

2 

9 

G*t 

1,391 

3 

10 

2 

5 

111 

137 

6 

8 

! 1 

n 

6*2 

SSI 

13 

6 

1 1 

12 

11*6 

357 

0 

3 

1 1 

9 

0*9 

793 

6 

9 

1 <> 

1 

1 9 

1 l.ooo 

0 

9 

( 2 

1 

3*7 

70/ 

1.) 

-l 

i 

tS 

i-2 

3.)0 

15 

7 T 

1 

15 

0.2 

1 707 

1 

8" 

1 

15 

9*3 

25 l 

10 

6 

1 i 

13 

3*7 

1 751 

o 

8 

2 

10 

91 

s6 

15 

0 

2 

2 

9*3 

45 S 

1 

6 

•» 

0 

10*8 

1,01 1 

I 1 

0 

2 

O 

0-3 

, 1,0 lo 

1 1 

r i 

.1 

1 - 

.» 

M 

950 

7 

9~ 

2 

G 

0-2 

1,039 

0 

li 

1 2 

3 

1-9 

i S3 L 

11 

8 

1 a 

1 

6*2 

S.iS 

0 

9 

0 

12 

7*7 

1 645 

0 

3 

1 

10 

1*7 

| 305 

1 

6 

1 

9 

11*7 

1 697 

1 

6 

1 

13 

7*3 

,4,513 

12 

8 

2 

5 

9*9 

I 165 

14 

3 

»> 

5 

46 

1,199 

.‘3 

1 j 

2 

4 

0 8 

1 1,263 

1 

4 

2 

5 

10-2 

1,810 

13 

0 

2 

10 

8-6 

1 157 

12 

0 

2 

5 

2*1 

1 J,084 

10 

1 

2 

1 

6*0 

6 IS 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5 0 

1 1.138 

12 

2 

1 

9 

7*5 

1 667 

11 

7J 

1 

It) 

8*3 

1 372 

3 

3 

1 

11 

9 9 

84 

5 

0 

1 

9 

11-3 

171 

2 

0 

8 

0 

4*7 

1,000 

0 

0 

1 

15 

7*5 

688 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2*5 

273 

2 

7 , 

1 

14 

10*3 

117 

15 

0 I 

0 

14 

2*5 

1 226 

4 

2 | 

1 

10 

8*9 

| 3o2 

2 * 

0 1 

1 

15 

4 6 

! 57 

3 

4 . 

1 

9 

5 1 

97 

5 

6 

1 

7 

7*2 

1 533 

7 11 

2 

4 

11*4 

1 323 

12 

3 

0 

9 

9 3 

87 ; 

15 

2 

•> 

8 

2*5 

536 

15 

1 

2 

6 

1*7 


11)4 10 10 
230 15 9 

16*11 
3G 10 
29 15 
25 15 
1,090 5 


186 1,1112 11 


1 11 10*918746J 41,012 14 7J J 


2 10 


1 13 
1 12 


1 

2 

10 


10- 7 

11- 7 
3*3 
2*8 
2-1 
3-8 

11-8 

57 


3 3 o-o 


*"1 !j !U lilUJij 

J. FA,iyjpUS, 

Ojfg. Inspector Cent, of Jails, Lower Provinces. 
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MADRAS JAILS. 

DIETARY SCALE. 

After a careful consideration of this important subject, the Committee recommend that the several Jails should, as 
regards the prisoners’ diet, bo divided into three parts :— 

1$/.—Jails whore riee is the principal staple of diet. 

2/a/.—Jails where “dry grains” arc the principal staples of diet. 

•*W.—Where mixed grains are used. 

The diet to be used for each of those classes is detailed in the following tabic, which also exhibits the jails to be in- 
cludod in each of the several classes. 

When a gang is working within any of the districts classified below, it will observe the diet of the Jail of the district 
in which it is locatod. 

We recommend that the following Hides regarding diet should be strictly observed :— 

1*/.—When prisoners aie employed on out door labor they shall ha\e a warm meal before starting for their labor. 

2a</.—They shall carry with them to their work a small quantity of raggee cake to be eaten at mid-day, and they 
shall Im\e a third meal at § [/.m , on returning from work. 

3rd. —When the prisonois are employed on in door labor, a small meal shall be given at 6 a.m., before com¬ 
mencing work. 

4///.—Tin y .shall lme a meal at noon with .in hour’s rest, and they .shall ha\e their last meal at the closo of their 
day's labor, 01 about b r. w. 

3th m —A reduction of one-tiftli shall he made in the scale of du t in tho ease of women and juvenile prisoners. 

Tlie proper recipe for curry powder is gp on in the Jhet Table, and equivalents June been gi\en in the marginal notes 
when, on account of local peculiarities mi) change is made in articles of diet prescribed for am class. 

These dietaries lm\e been specially prepared, at our lequest, by Dr. Cornish, with the approval of the Principal In¬ 
spector (amend, Medical Department, after an examination of the recommendations made by the Medical Officers in charge 
of the jails throughout the Presidency. We believe that they are well suited to maintain the health and strength of the 
prisoni rs in jail. 

8cnlp of T)u /, Madrtx* •ftyfs, f>, /YAv>/// , rv ir/oit Itirr is f/ir principal staph (No. 1). 


Rite . 

Dliull 

Mutton or Pish 


Buttermilk i»r Tyro 
Gliee or (hi 


Tamarind 

Salt . 

Cuin powder 


Vegetable 

Onions 

Garlic .. 
Firewood 


No. 1 BCwlt* i>t" diet will )m applicable to tho uiulormcutionoU jails —Chimrlcput, Trichinopolv, f uddnDro, Mangalore, Tanjore, 
Calient, Trnnquebai, Telliclieii>. 


Seal* of Di't trfii rt “Dtp (trouts” arc the staph 1 (No. 2). 


* 

fr 

T3 

1= 

rt 

rs 

a. 

rt' 

A 

a 

rs 

ri 

r* 

% 

►. 

i 

a 

_| 

Not* 


* _ 


* 

H 

u 

$ 

a 



O/. 

Oi.. 

07 

o/ 

oz. 

oz 

oz. 


Veiagoo J 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

r 

Rjiggco ^ Without husks 

%4 

2t 

21 

21 

24 

24 

21 

J Any of these quantities may be considered 

Cliolu. i i uusks 

21 

2t 

21 

21 

21 

21 

24 

1 equivalent to 26 oz. of rice 

Cumboo J 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Dliall. 

2 

4 

2 

4 


4 

2 


Mutton or Fish . 

5 

1 o , 

5 

0 , 

6 

0 

0 


Buttermilk oi Tyre .. .. 

0 

10 1 

0 

; io 

0 

10 

I io 


Ghee oi Oil . . ... 

half. 

half. 

half. 

half. 

half 

half. 

1 half. 


T.tmaiind . 

half. 

half., 

, half. 

half. 

half! 

half. 

half. 


Salt . 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 


Curry-powdor . 

Vegetable . 

half. 

0 

half. 

6 

half. 

0 

half. 
6 ! 

half. 

0 

half- 

0 

} half. 

6 


Onions . T . 

half. 

half. 

half. 

half. 

half. 

half. 

half. 


Garbo . t 

Firewood . 

30 gr*. 

2 lbs. 

0 

2 lbs. 

30 grs. 

2 lbs. 

0 

2 lbs. 

30 grs. 

2 lbs. 

0 

2 lbs. 

! 2 IImA 

Raggee or oholum cakes (2 half ounces) in 



1 _ 

midday ift lieu of hoppers. 


No. 2 Scale of diet will be applicable to the undermentioned Jails :— 

Guntoor, Nellorc, Kumool, Bellary', Cuddapah, Coimbatore, Salem. 





Jo* 

. 



1 


► £ 

3 

n 

Oj 

a 

A 

U 

a 

rs 

(U 

rt 

rs 

cr 1 

1 

A 1 

rt* 

rs 

X 

n* 

rs 

f- 

_g 

rt 

unday. 


'Tr 

H 


H 


r. 

^ 1 


(>Z 

oz. 

o/. 

oz 

oz. 

o. 

oz 

f") 

2G 

2C> 

20 

20 

20 

1 20 

20 


•j 

1 

2 

4 

2 

41 2 

( h ) 

3 


5 

0 

5 

0 

0 


1 0 

10 

U 

1 io 

| 0 

10 

10 

a 

i linlf. 

1 hull*. 

half. 

| 

half. 

| 

half. 

half. 

half 

OD 

half. 

half. 

l 

i 

half. 

half. 

linlf. 

half. 

linlf. 


half. 

half. 

1 

i 

1 

1 ! 

1 

1 

ro| 

half. 

half. 

llll' 1 

, naV 

I 

ludf. 

linlf 

linlf 


0 i 

, 6 

0 

G i 

' 0 

0 

0 


half. 

linlf. 

half. 

1 half. 

0 

half. 

half. 


.10 gi s 

0 

,00 grs 
211m 

1 0 

30 gi*i 

0 

0, 


2 lbs 

2 lbs 

2 lbs. ] 

| 2 lbs 

2 lbs. 1 

2 !bs 


Norv. 


{ and eaten in the mid-day. 


of fi esh fisli. 


2 o/ of copiali mny be given in lieu of oil 
or gliee 

('/). Mango pickle mny -bo substituted for 
tammind, when piocnrable. 

O) Cnrry powder to be made according to 
founuln in tho Medical Code, (appended). 
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THE BTOT,—MASBA8. ' 

(Jfr Jfr. Bourdillon, 1883.) 

# Tax ryots may be divided into two principal clauses : those who are comparatively well off, the few, and those /who 
are poor, the many. The former in genera] are either those whose villages or lands were from any cause favorably ft jgsjiitft '■ 
atitho. flrtt J or these who have enam or vent free land in addition to their rent paying land ; or those who have more, axfcj&r' 
Biyo h^l iinis than common, all of whom have good land and have more or less enam. Individuals of the fkvored ola8S6*,s* 
they are called, who hold their land on easier terms than usual, because belonging to certain castes, are also necessarily 
bet ter..off than others ; and lastly, personal character has its own influence here us elsewhere ; the careful and frugal will get 
ri ch , and so will the orafty and subtle, skilful to gain the favor of a tahsildar, or to supplant a rival. 

“Even among this more wealthy class of agriculturists, tho number of those who potsrss any considerable amount of 
property is very small. It is difficult to form or to convey an exact idea of their real moans, but I will attempt it. I should 
say that if a man of this class is able to spend Id or 20 Rs. a month, or rather if ho c/m command a value equal to that, 
for he will rarely see so much money, such a man I say may be accounted to be very Well off ; and that a nett income from 
sources to the value of from 30 to 60 Rs. a month is very rare among the agricultural class. Such an income, indeed, is 
for xnoxe in this country than the money amount indicates to English ears. The actual purchasing power of money in this 
country iu sometimes estimated at four times what it is in England, sometimes at six times. Assuming the intermediate 
proportion of five to one, an income of 20 Rs. a month will be equal to_ one of .£120 a year in England; and 30 Rs. 
and 50 Rs. a month in this country, will be the respective equivalents of £180, and £300 a year in England. In point 
of fact, indeed, tho difference is greater, both because from tho nature of the climate, the range of absolute necessaries is here 
much abridged ; and also because tho general scale of incomes and style of living throughout all grades of society, are so 
much lower hero than they aro in our own country. Rut though tho incomes above specified undoubtedly raise their posses¬ 
sors far above wont ; still they appear small in the extreme when regarded os the highest incomes from the possession of 
land in a very extensive country, and tho largest of them certainly couflned to an extremely limited number of instances. 

The dwellings of this class certainly do not indicate much wealth : tiled houses are rarely seen, and masonry walls are 1 
still much more rare. The almost universal habitation has mud walls and a thatched roof ; the latter of a very flimsy order, 
and both often much dilapidated. ■ And both walls and roof are the same within as without ; the rooms have no ceiling, and 
jheir walls no Bort of ornament or decoration, rarely even whitewash, and the floor is of simple earth beaten hard, Tho 
value of the residence of a ry ot of the more wealthy class, of whom I am now speaking, probably rarely exceeds 200 Ru¬ 
pees. or £20. It may lie urged that the habits of the people do not incline them to Hpend money on improving their 
dwellings^but that they rather invest savings in jewels or rich cloths for great occasions, or in cattle ; or expend thepa 
on marriages and other family occasions. There is some truth in this ; hut though every family above actual poverty 
possesses some jewels, yet probably very few agricultural families possess to so large a value as 1,000 Rs. or £100 for 
both jewels and clothes ; and even supposing an equal value in agricultural stock, and so much would vqry rarely be 
met with, the whole aggregate value, £220, equal to* £1,100 in England, is extremely small to represent the whole 
property (exclusive of land) of one of the most wealthy members of the land-holding class ; and it is the most wealthy 
only who possess as much as this. 

“ And if wc look within their houses we still find few evidences of wealth, or even of what we should consider comfort. 
I have already described the interior of the house itself; and ns to its contents there is nothing of what is commonly called 
furniture. There aro no chairs, or tables, or couches, or beds ; sometimes thorc is seen a single rude cot which would bo dear 
at 2 Rs. The inmates for the most part sleep on the earthen floor, with nothing else bolow them but a mat or a 
small cotton carpet. They sit on the floor, and from it tako their food, which is served in a few brass dishes, or perhaps by 
preference and not from poverty, on a simple plain tain leaf. Thoir usual clothes are simply of cotton, and cost little ; and 
when going a distance, to the tahsildar’s ur collector’s ent ^niy* ftn -^xamplo, they generally travel on foot; or in excep¬ 
tional oases, usually of age or infirmity, on a pony not worth above 7 o^Rh. 

" It may perhaps be replied to all this that such arc the simple habit^J# the country, and that the people are satisfied 
and require no more. This is no doubt true as a fact: to this extent at least, that in the absence of sufficient promise of 
success, these people abstain from active effort to better their circumstances. Rut if it be meant that they choose to be 
poor when they might be rich; that they aro satisfied with the necessaries of life when they might command some of the 
c omfo rts and luxuries ; that they aro content to have only their physical wants supplied when they might rise to the 
perception and enjoyment of intellectual pleasures ; then I deny the truth of the assertion. And I must add that, if true 
in any degree, it would only prove the ignorance and debasement of the people to whom it relates. 

“ The foregoing description refers to the better class of ryots, men who are above the world and well of!'; hut the condi¬ 
tion of the great majority is mdchj worse! From the official list of puttahs lor tho Revtnue year 1818-19 it is seen that out 
.of 1,071,588 the total number of puttahs (excluding joint puttahs) in tho fourteen principal Ryotwar Districts, * no fewer 
thou 589,932,"being considerably more than half aro under 10 Rupees each, and in fact average only a small fraction above 
4? * Rupees each ; that 201,065 are for amounts ranging from 10 Rupees t</20, and in fact averaging less than 14+ Rupees 
each; and that 97,891 aro for amounts between 20 Rupees and 30, and in /act averaging only 24J Rupees uand thus, that 
888,888 puttahs, out of a total of 1,071,588, or considerably more than three-fourths, are for amounts under 30 Rupees, and 
in foot averaging less than 82 Rupees. 

“ i'ow it may certainly be said of almost tlio whole of the Ryots paying even the highest of these sums, and oven of many 
holding to a much larger amount, that they are always in poverty and generally in debt. Perhaps one of this 
class obtains a small sum out of the Government advances for cultivation, but ovenJf he does, the trouble that 
he has to tako, and the time ho loses in getting it, as well as the deduction to winch it is liable, render this 
a questionable gain. For the rest of his wants he iH dependent oh the hazaarman. To him his cro|>s are generally 
hypothecated before they are reaped, and it is he wh<3 redeems them from the possession of tho village watcher, by pledging 
himself for the payment of the lost. These transactions pass without any written engagements or memoranda betweon tho 
the only evidence is the chetty’s own accounts.' k In general there is an adjustment of the accounts once if year, 

sometimes not for several years. In all these accounts interest is charged on the advances made to the ryot on .the 
h*b$pe against him. The rate of interest varies with the circumstances of the ease, and the necessities of ,the borrower ; 
ft is probably seldom or never less than 12 rar cent, per auntunp and not often above 24 per cent.; of courqp, the poorest 
arid'Sofa-.havo to pay the highest. • v‘ v - ' 


OuOdapafc, 
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* “ A ryot of this clast* of course lives from hand to mouth ; he rarely sees money except that obtained from the chefcty 

to jmy his kist ; the exchanges in the out-villages are very few and they are usually conducted by barter. His ploughing 
cattle arc wretched animals not worth more than from three and a half to six rupees e&oh (seven to twelve shillings,) and 
those perhaps not his own, because not paid for. His rude and feeble plough costs when new no more than two or three 
shillings; and all the rest of his few agricultural implements are equally primitive and inefficient. His dwelling is a hut of 
mud walls and thatched roofs, far ruder, smaller, and more dilapidated than those of the better classes of ryots above 
spoken of, and still more destitute, if possible, of anything that can be called ftirniture. His food and that of his family is 
partly their porridge made of the* meal of grain boiled in water, and partly boiled rice with a little condiment. And 
generally the only vessels for cooking and eating from, are of the coarsest earthenware, much inferior in grain to a good tile 
or brickin England, and unglazed ; brass vessels, though not wholly unknown among this class, are rare. 

*• The scale of the ryots descends to those who possess a small patch of land, cultivated sometimes by the aid of borrowed 
cattle, but whose chief subsistence is derived from cooly labour, either cutting firewood and carrying it for sale to a neigh¬ 
bouring town, or in field labour. The purely labouring classes are below these again, worse off indeed, but with no very 
broad distinction in condition. The earnings of a man employed in agricultural labour cannot bo quoted at more than 20 
Rupees a year, Including every thing ; uud this is not paid in money, but in commodities. As respects food, houses, and 
clothing, they arc in a worse condition than the class of poor ryots above spoken of. But I will eudeavour to describe thoir 
circumstaneos a little moro particularly. 

•* The regular agricultural labourers are usually engaged at the commencement of the season, for the whole year. It is cus¬ 
tomary to advance them a small bum, about 5 or 10 Its., us a sort of retainer, which, however, is to bo repaid when the 
connection ceases. Frequently they remain without change for years ; when a man desires tcvengago with another master, as 
ho will rarely have been able to accumulate money to pay oil’the advance received, the sum advanced by the new master 
goes to pay the old one. These \eaily labourers loccivo a curtain allowance of grain cveiy month, which is usually fixed by 
the custom of the locality ; and at particular seasons, some regular, others occasional, the master makes the servant a small 
present, also fixed by the local custom. When the wife or children of tho labourer work in the fields at wcocbng, &c., they 
receive daily hire in grain , and labourers not engaged for the whole year, but only at particular times, are paid in the same 
manner. The mtes of litre are very low. The daily rate varies in different parts of the country , from eight pics (one penny) 
to one anna (three half punco) ; if is rarely or never above the latter sum for purely agricultural labour, and this is paid not 
in money but in grain. The occasional presents to the yearly labourers are partly m money, and partly m clothes ; the entire 
earnings of a labourer engaged for a year do not exceed from 10 to 20 Rupees for that whole term. 

It appears from the foregoing detail that the Condition of the agricultural labourer in this country is vory poor. Tak¬ 
ing his earnings at the highest rate, vi/,, 20 Rs. a year, this Would be equivalent in real valuo, using the same standard 
of comparison as above, to £10 a year in England. Tho English field labourer earns on the average not less than £ 28 a 
year, including his extra gains m hat vest tune , and thus it appears that the real wages of a field labourer in regular employ, 
his command of the necessaries and conveniences of life, arc in this country little more than a third of what they are in 
England. It is no doubt true that some things are ncrcssuiies there which are not so in so high a degree here ; the labourer 
in this country does not need to spend so much on firing, clothing, or shelter from the weather as in England j in other 
words, un equal amount of physical comfort in those respects may r be purchased here at a smaller outlay. But making full 
allowance for this difference, the labourer iu re will still be found to be much the worse ofl. In fact, almost the whole of 
his earnings must necessarily be consumed in a spare allowance of coarse and unMiried food, and a bare sufficiency of 
clothing. The wretched hut he lives in can hardly he -valued at all. As to anything in tho way of education or mental 
culture, lie is utterly destituto of it.” 


MANNERS Or THE HINDOO. 

(Ily Hon. Air. Monntstnart JClphinstone.) 


Difference of Indian Nation*. 

- V ' 41 

" It has boon stated that Hindoostun and th_ Deccan are equal in extent to all Emope ; except the Russian part of 
it and tho countries north of the Baltic. r 

“ Ten different civilised nations aro found w ithin the above space All these nations differ from each other iu manners 
and language, nearly as much as those inhabiting tho corresponding portion of Europe. 

“ They have also about the same degree of general resemblance which is observable among tho nations of Christendom, 
and which is so groat that a stranger from India cannot, at first, perceive any material difference between an Italian and an 
Englishman. In lik« maimer Europeans do not at once distinguish between the most dissimilar of tho nations of India. 

“ Tho greatest difference is l>etw f ecn the inhabitants of Hindoostan proper and of the Deccan. 

“ The neighbouring parts of these two gieat divisions naturally resemble each other, hut in the extremities of 
the north and south, the languages have no resemblance, except from a common mixture of Sanscrit ; the reli¬ 
gious sects aro different ; the architecture, as has been mentioned elsewhere, is of different characters ; the dress differs 
in many respects, and the people differ in appearance ; those of the north being tall and fair, and the other small and dark. 
Tho northern people live much on wheat, and those of the south, on ragi, a grain almost as unknown in Hindoostan as in 
England. Many of tho points of difference arise from the unequal d ogre os in the two tracts which were conquered and occupied, 
first, by the people professing tho Brahminical religion, and, afterwards, by the Mussulmans j but more must depend on pecu¬ 
liarities of place and climate, and, perhaps, on varieties of race. Bengal and Gangetio Hindoostan, for instance, arc contiguous 
countries, and were both early subjected to the samo governments ; but Bengal is mol&t, liable to inundation, and has all 
tho characteristics of an allutial soil ; w hile Hindoostan, though fertile, is comparatively dry, Iwth in soil and climate. This 
difference may, by forming a diversity of habits, have led to a great dissimilitude between tho people ; the common origin of 
the language appears, in this ease, to forbid all suspicion of a difference of race. 

“From whatever causes it originates, thu contrast is most striking. The Hindoostanuus on tho Ganges are the tallest, fairest, 
and most warlike and manly of tho Indians , they wx;ar the turban, and a dress resembling that of the Mahomedans } their 
houses arc tiled, and built in compact villages in open tracts : their food is unleavened whoaten bread. 

“ The Bengallese, on the contrary, though good-looking, we small, black, and effeminate in appearance; remarkable for - 
timidity and superstition, as well as for subtlety and arts. Thuir villages aro composed of thatched cottages, scattered through 
woods of bamboos or of palms : their dress is tho old Hindoo one, formed by one scarf round tho middle and another thrown 
over the shoulders. They have the practice, unknown in Hindoostan, of rubbing their limbs with„oil after bathing, which gives 
thuir skins a sleek and glossy appearance, and protects them from the effeot' of their damp climate. Theylxve almost entirely 
on ri«*e; and, although tho two idioms are more nearly ullied than English and Gertnan, theirlanguage is quite unintelligi¬ 
ble to a native of Hindoostan. 
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Mysore. 


STATISTICS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND FISCAL GEOGRAPHY. 

A.^Physical Geography of the Territories under ike Civil and Political Control of the Administration of Mysore. 

L 

Mysore is Minted between U* end 16°O' north latitnde and 74°«' end TfTO' «* JSL^UbhSSS* A 

•cast to weft is 230 miles, and its extreme length from north to ionth is 190 miles. Its area is 27,004 th districts of Salem and 

north by the Bombay Oollectorate of Dharwar, and the Madras Oolleotorate of Bellary. On 4 J e Qn the west by doors 

■Coimbatore; both in the Madras Presidency. On tho east by those of Cnddapah and North Arcot, also of Madras. On the west by uoorg 
A«d the Western Gthats, whioh shot o^> Mysore from Malabar and Canara on the west coast. 

The Province was snrveyod for revenne pnrpo&s daring tho administration of Parnaiya the°oSs®S^ 

survey was carried out by Colonel Mackensie in the years 1800-1807. A revenue survey on the Bombay system, including tne cmseiw 

iion and assessment of the land, is now in progress. 


Area.—Cultivated and Uncultivated } and Communications, 


Total A rod in Square Milos. 


^*Waste in Acres. 


Communic ations— Mileage 

of. 


Bangalore ... 
Kolar 

Toomkoor .., 

Mysore 

Hassan 

Bhimoga .. 

Kudoor 

Chituldroog 


1 

Waste 


— 

l 

t 

6 

3 

-O 

• e 

43 

*3 

o 

i 

3 

S 

hJ 

1,409 

173 

1,004 

1,034 

1944 

1,053 

1,009 

2271 

1,530 

1,654 

95 

1,412 

1,181 

421 

474 | 

667 

511 1 

3,672 

! 417 

162 

6,444 1 

1 1,545 

8114 

1,849 | 

.' 8,71G 

1 

2,217 

17,368 


042,560 . 

673,920 
979,205 6 

922,882 2 

303,495 135 

2,286,172. 92 

4,124,173' 13 

1.183.81G 456 


042,560 

673,920, 

979,200 

922,880 

303,360 

226,080 

4,124,160 

1,183,3(50 


11,116,2231 703 11,115,520 
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Mountains The Mysore oountry above the ghatB is often called 
and ele- " The Table Land/’ a denomination very little descriptive 
rated of its appearance, as it is by no means plain or flat, bat 
Tracts. in some parts mountainous, and everywhere undulating. 

The Eastern Ghats form the frontier by which it is sc* 
parated from tho Carnatic. They constitute the extorior 
of tho cast ranges of hills, which run along the whole 
longth of tho Peninsula from Cape Comorin, stretching up 
to tho oontiuont of Asia. In nmuy parts the ascent over 
thorn into Mysore is very high and diflicult, while in others 
it iB more sloping and protiacted. Tho country rises 

J gradually from those ghuts towards Bangalore, which is 

situated iu fcho most elevated pmt.ion of the Mysoro 
plateau, and is 3,031 feet above the sen level. 

Plains. ... The descent fiom Bangalore on all sides is percep¬ 
tion, though not rapid. On the north-west, after passing 
the Chituldroog range of hills, there is a gradual fall 
through tho broad \alloy which loads to the river Tunga- 
‘bhadra, near which is the station of Harihaia, probably 
tho lowest point in Mysore, its altitude above the sen be¬ 
ing only 1,800 feet. To tbo south-west and west, by 
Soringapnium and Kassnn, there is perhaps a move marked 
descent, until it, is abruptly tqpnmutcd by the western 
range of ghats, computing m this direction the Nilgiri and 
Coorg hills, and further north, tho JVlaiijarabud and Nugur 
ranges. 

A marked feature of the country is the number of 
isolated hills called Uurgt s, on the most inaccessible) of 
which the former pnlogars or potty chiefs built forts, after- 
wards in many instances strengthened and improved by 
Hyder and Tippu, und still in good pieservation, but now 
without guns. 

Forosts. ... The principal forests are found clothing tho sides of 
the Western Mountains. They abound in teak, black- 
wood, and other valuable kinds of timber. There are no 
forests iu tho Eastern Ghats. Sandalwood grows in the 
country bordering tho hills. 

Rivers. ... The Tuuga and Bhadra rise in the north-west of My¬ 
sore, and uniting, form tho Tungabhadra, which Hows 
northwards and eastwards till it joinH the Kristna below 
Kurnool. Tho banks of tho Tuiignhhadru are too high for 
irrigation purposes. The Kaveri rises iu Coorg and passes 
through and out of Mysoro m a south-easterly direction, 
after receiving tho llemavnti, tho Lokaui, tho Shimsha, 
and tho Arkavati from the north, and the Lakshmantirth 
and the Kabani from the south. Tho Kaveri and its tri¬ 
butaries supply numerous irrigation channels and tanks. 
The Pennuir, tho Palar, and Penar, rise in tbo oasle^.^.A,. 
of Mysore, in their short course through which tb* > waters 
are detained and converted into chains t b-aiks. They 
become large riven before they reach tlfo sea. 

None of these rivers are suitable for navigation. 

Lakos. ... Thero are no natural lakes in Mysore ; but thore are 
nearly 20,000 artificial reservoirs, somo of which are of 
considerable magnitude. 

Marshes None of any consequence. 


The soils, in the order of their prevailing kinds, are 
as follows:— 

1. Red soil mixed with loam and vegetable mould. 

2. Inferior rd9 sandy soil. 

3. Black cotton, free from stones. 

4. Stony and gravelly soil. 

5. llioh garden soil. 

6. White stiff loam. 

7. Black cotton, but light and stony. 

8. Soil impregnated with Balt. 

Tho great rock, which may be said to constitute the 
basis of the wbolo country, is a kind of sienite, ooirtposed 
for the most part of four different ingredients, viz., quartz, 
felspar, hornblendo, and mica. The quartz as usually a 
dull greyish white color, and veins of it from 4 to 10 
inches thick often traverse the rock in different directions. 
The felspar varies in color from a silver white to a deep 
brick rod, and is tho most copious constituent of the rock. 
The hornblendo is black, very abundant, and very much 
givon to decomposition. The mica is easily distinguished 
from the horubleudn, even when the stone is nearly in a 
stato of disintegration. Tho hornblende in that state has 
assumed a brown ochre color, and has lost all lustre, aud 
cohesion, while tho mica retains both its color, lustre and 
the progress of cohesion to tho last, aud becomos only more 
apparent by tho progress of disintegration. This is particu¬ 
larly exemplified iu the Mysore oountry, where tho undula¬ 
ting high ground consists of sienite, decomposed into pipe 
clay, intermixed with micaceous shining purticlos and graius 
of quartz. From the structure of the country, which 
is entirely primitive, no coals could be expected. 

Chlorite slate is found near Sira, and drawing slate 
iu tho neighbourhood of Chituldroog. Othor minerals are 
tho following :— 4 

Clay iron stone. 

Schorl in quartz. 

Mica slate. 

Magnetic iron stone. 

Pot stone. 

Actinolite. 

Ligniform asbestos. 

Brown) spar. 

Common salt. 

Carbonate of soda. 

Gold is occasionally found near Betmangala by washing 
tho allnviaJ soil, but in too Bmall quantities to repay labor. 

The chief products are :— 

Paddy. 

Ragi—the priueipal food of the people. 

Ballar -a kind of small bean. 

Gram. 

Wheat. 

Millet. 

Oil-seeds. 

Sugar-cane. 

Cotton. 

Hemp. 

Tobacco. 

Mulberry. 

Coifbe. 

Cocoanuts. 

Betel nuts. 

Potatoes for export. _ 
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MYSORE.— SaTtistios. 

VI. 

STATISTICAL TABLES SHOWING THE AREA, CULTIVATION, POPULATION, AND PRODUCE OF THE VARIOUS DISTRICTS IN THE 

PROVINCE OF UPBORE. 


Classification of Lands and Crops. 


ClaBBifioation of Lauds. 

Bangalore. 

Kolar. 

Toomkoor. 

Human. 

Total area 


Acres. 

1,857,280 

Acres. 

1,828,480 

' Aores. 
2,147,200 

Acres. 

1,025,828 

Barren ... . . 

Residue cultivable 

• • • , , , ... 

854,400 

1,002,880 

1,120,640 

707,840 

682,880 

1,464,320 

484,160 

541,668 

Jagheor, or not paying revenue. 

Cultivable not cultivated 

Fallows of one yoar 

. 

150,9881 

437,103' 

4,633 

87,642} 

164,845} 

66,194} 

85,070 

839,620 

34,460 

42,885 

29,978 

14,390 

Croi* of one year . 

j Vysakee 
| Kiutekec 

1,124 

409,0311 

2,731 

386,420} 

10,161 

495,009 

452,660 

1,755 


Total 

410,1551 

389,157} 

505,170 

454,415 

Barance, or dry land ... 

( Vysakeo 
' { Kartekee 

351,026} 

315,730} 

424,821 

308,580 


Total 

351,026} 

315,730} 

424,821 

308,580 

Canal irrigated by lift... 

j Vysakee 
’ ( Kartekee 

101 

344 

40 

207} 

169 

5,710 

5,950 


Total 

115 

247} 

5,879 

5,950 

Canal irrigated by flow 

J Vysakee 
\ Kartekee 

37 

j 120 

820 

55 

1,116 



Total 

37 

940 

1,171 


Total canal irrigated ... 

/ Vysakee 
| Kartekee 

101 

381 

160 

1,027} 

224 

6,826 

5,950 


Total 

482 

1,187} 

7,050 

5,950 

Irrigated from other bourccs ... 

fVyhckttfe 1 ... 

1 K'li tekee 

1,023 

57,624 

2,5034 

69,735} 

5,558 

67,741 

138,130 

1,755 


Total 

58,647 

72,2392 

73,299 

139,885 

Total irrigated 

(Vysakee 

"(Kartekeo 

1,124 

58,005 

2,663} 

70,763} 

5,782 

74,567 

144,080 

1,765 


Total 

59,129 

73,427 

•80,349 

145,835 

Population 

(Town 
" (Rural 

No. 

186,684 

472,719 

No. 

41,229 

438,014 

No. 

40,984 

450,615 

No. 

5,209 

687,592 


Total 

659,403 

479,243 

491,599 

592,801 


Abstracts of Areas in Acres. 



Vysakee. 

Kartekee. 

Total. 



Acres. 

Acrds. 

Acres. 

Baranec, or dry land .. 
Canal 

Other irrigation. 

• ... ... ... 

2,000,6254 

231,622 

481,141 

2,076,098} 

40,043} 

209,438} 

4,076,7244 

272,166} 

740,579} 

Fallow. 

Total crop 

2,682,035 

2,404,602 

—«- 

6,086,637 

282,336} 

1 


Total cultivated .,p 5,368,9722 
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Vd. II] CALCUTTA, WEDNESDAY, 16th MARCH, 1871. 


[No. 8. 


ZANZIBAR,-1870. 


(By Dr, John Kirk , Acting Political Agent.) 


The Administration Report of the British officer resident at Zanzibar, an independent State, outside and distant from 
the Indian Empire, which holds equal relations with various civilized countries, must necessarily be little more than a 
report of the trade and ohief political events, with more detailed information regarding that part of the community placed 
under his care, whose rights it is his duty to watch over, and among whom he has to administer justice. 

The British community in Zanzibar consists of Natives of India and bom subjects of Great Britain, together with 
the Goanese, who, in the' absence of an accredited Portuguese officor, are here troated in all respects as English subjects. 

The three classes above named consist as follows : 


I*—Natives of India ..... No. 3,667 

2. „ England ... ( , 22 

8.—Goanese . . „ 31 


Total. No 3,710 


makings total population under this Agency of 3,710, exclusive of engineers, Indian sopoj’s, and Goanese bandsmen in the 
service of the Sultau. 

The Political Agent at Zanzibar is also eju-ojjiuo Him Majesty h Consul and Judge in the Vice-Admiraltj r Court for 
the trial of slave captures made h} Her Majesty’s uuiscis, on which subjects he is under the immediate orders of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

During the past )oar (1869-70) no change lias taken place in the relations of Zanzibar with any of the European or 
American Powers, With the exception of the recognition of the Consulate of the late Hanseatic Republic as that of the North 
German Confederation 

The different Governments repiesentod here are .— 

1, Great Britain—John Kirk, Esq, Acting Political Agent anil Her Rutannic Majesty's Consul , 2, Franco— Oh, do 
Vienne, Consul; 3, United States—F R Webb, Consul ; and 4, North Gemnm Confederation—F O’Suald, Acting Consul. 

* C'USIOMS AND HKVENT h 


In Zanzibar, whero there is no public treasury distinct from the puvnto income of the Sultan, it is impossible to obtain 
an accurate account of tho expenditure. 


The following is, however, a sufficiently exact statement of the receipts - 

, aua u*v- Dollars. 

1. —Paid by Jairnm Sowji as farmer of tho revenue.. 310,000 

2. — Capitation Tax paid by tho Wahadimu of Zanzibar .. 10,000 

3. — Produce of the Sultan’s estates. 1. 25,000 


Total income in 1809 
Being equal to 


. £ 


346,000 

72,812 


No subsidy having been paid last year to Muscat, and the question of the continuance of this nnuual charge being still 
under consideration, the above sum has been at His Highness’ sole disposal. On the other hand this year thero will be a 
considerable loss, exceeding tho amount of the subsidy, being as follows :— 

Dollars. 


lj—Clove Tax of 6 per cent., formerly levied on Indians, and now abolished. 10,000 

2>—Loss in consequence of the reduction of the Coast Duties on produce ... 30,000 

8.—Loss from deaths among the Wahadimu from cholera and diminution of capitation tax 2,000 


Estimated loss in 1870,.Dollars 42,000 


Thus leaving an available balance of dollars 303,000, or £63,789. 

# But it is extremely probable that the greater part of this loss will be taken by the farmers of the revenue, whose profits 
axe considered to be very great. ^ Ludda Damji, manager of the customs and agent for Jairam Sewji, who for upwards of 
forty years has been a confidential servant of that house, has given the following information relative to the sums paid at 
different times for the good-will of the Zanzibar revenue. In the time of Syud Sultan tho coast of Zanzibar yielded 
dollars fifty thousand per annum, derived chiefly from the slave trade. The Banian house of Wat Bima first rented the 
customs at seventy thousand dollars, two years afterwards it was raised to eighty-four thousand and passed into the hands 
of SeWji, then to his son Jairam, at one hundred and ten thousand; it has since advanced at the expiry of five yearly terms 
to 'hundred and forty thousand, one hundred and eighty, thousand, and two hundred and forty thousand, reaching 
the present amount three hundred and ten thousand. This includes every sort of custom or duty, such as that on imports 
ooest *j*rodu<oe, ivory, copal, and slaves, but not special contributions, such as that of the Wahadimu (or aborigines of 
Mwbm / TBe tax paid by the aborigines of Pemba has for several years ceased, the population having disappeared and 
Been Wp^jby^ves. * 

At * . 
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~~ ~ ' " ,=xr " „ * " ni ' y ^ ^ * v vv ^ !' " c " 

mm&fym ammm Tariff, 1870. * * T '***> • 

1. Duty ot til forrigli gobdi* «•«■*•{• .. ,, *^*»ti**.® ^ 

*. „ Coast produce (efcoept slaves, ivory, and oepal).....♦..... > fo* J ^ 

3. Slaves. ‘ J ^ '* 

a. —Shipped to Zanzibar...... 2 dollars ea*b 

b. —Shipped front? Zanzibar... do. 

c. —Shipped direet from Quiloa, Ac., to hamo..„..,....- 4 dp. 

4. Copal (Animi) dir*. 

a. —From Delgado, Ac .... . . 4 per frasilah. 

b. —From Qniloa, Ac .-.-...20 percent. 

c. —From Bagamoyo, Ao. . ... £ perfrnailah. 

6, Ivory, Hippopotamus . 3 „ 

Ivory f Elephants* 

a. —Nyassa ivory brought to Delgado and Quiloa by Arab caravans ......... 9 ,, 

Do. do Native caravans.. 15 •, 

b. —Unyanmezi ivory, Ac., brought to Bagamoyo, Ac., by Arab caravans 

and taken to Zanzibar. 9 „ 

Do do. sold at the Coast. 12 „ 

Do do. by Native caravanB.15 „ 

<\—Masai ivory brought to Mombas. 8 »> 

Do. if taken to Zanzibar, additional to the above. 1 „ 

o.—Somali ivory, from the Benadit (Brava, Merka, Modeesha). 2 „ 

The above is the authorised tariff, which came in force this year under the circumstances already reported fblly to 
the Government. 

N, B.—It is extremely doubtful how far Syud Majid will succeed in enforcing even the reduced coast produce tax 
should the French and Gormans go largely into the coast trade with thoir own ships. 

TRADE OF ZANZIBAR. 


It is impossible to obtain accurate and reliable statistics of the trade of Zanzibar, every one being interested in 
representing thei inports and exports as less than thoy actually are. Tho customs master by showing the true imports 
from abroad and from the African coast would disclose the amount of his profits, and thus draw competition into the field, 
While the forcing merchants have alike lio desire to induce others to think of establishing rival houses. The statement 
of imports is, however, of all others relating to Zanzibar commerce, the most easily obtained, and tho fallowing may in 
goneral be relied on as an approximate to the truth. If we exclude from former reports the coast produce, wo find that 
there has been a steady increase up to the present time :— 


IWroRl'S AT ZANZ1B Ml CUSTOM HOUSE EXCLUSIMI OF ( ‘ »AhT PRODUCE. 


Year. 

18T.1.62. 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 
18GG-67 
1867-68 


Value Imported. 
... £245,981 
. 332,092 
.... 294,613 
... 380,051 

... 433,693 


Tota. 1,686,430 


The following table shows in dollars tho imports of the year 1866-67 from 23rd August to 23rd August:— 

imports in 1866-67. 


From what Country. 




Amount in Dollars. 

United Kingdom .. 




. 311,020 

British India.. 




...... ........... 408,769 

Kutch . 




.. 266,052 

Arabia . ( . 




. 71,169 

Franco. 




. 66,900 

United States. 




. 297,160 

Hamburg. 






Total. 1,805,245 


The first three items representing tho whole British interest, or dollars (985,841) nine hundred and eighty-five thousand 
eight hundred and forty-one, being nearly three times greater than that of any other nation, exclusive of the indirect British 
imports brought in Hamburg and French vessols. The accompanying table (Table No. 1) exhibits in detail the value of the 
chief articles of imports duriug the year 1867-68, from this an increase of (dlrs. 254,779) two hundred and fifty-four thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-nine dollars worth of imports over the preceding year is apparent, but, on the other hand, the 
British interest has fallen (dlrs 257,642) two hundred and fifty-seven thousand six hundred and forty-two, this being chiefly 
due to an interruption in the direct trade with Great Britain aud the closing of the mercantile house of H. A. Fraser A Co., 
which from this time limited its attention to the manufacture of cocoanut oil and sugar. Of late it has been dearly 
seen that tho cotton manufacture of Kutch and Bombay cannot compete with the cheap cloth of Europe, and the Natives 
ascribe the yearly increasing number of Kutch emigrants to the ruin of the native eotton trade. However this may be, 
the fact of an absolute diminution iu the exports from India to East Africa, at the same time that the total trade of this re¬ 
gion has increased, is plainly evident. A more accurate estimate of the exports from Zanzibar to other countries may be 
madf from a statement of the produce of the coast and island than from any return given by the local traders ; those from 
the coast for the year 1867-68 are shown in the table annexed (Table No 2), to which must be added cloves, cocoanut oil, 
dried coooanuts^and coir fibre, t^e produce of the island itself (Table No. 3). 

A ' ' - 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 

/o" ** (ANNBXURBS IV A V # ) ’ r 

a J^mgret to have to report that as yet there is no appearance' of a diminution in the yearly export of slaves to* Arabih, 
the Usd Sea, and Persian Gulf; nor do our efforts under concessions hitherto made with Zanzibar ^pem, to hove 
much effect. * 
















































•dtotbettfo teutons of Jfttiiu«ad Jtoewrt*. VtoKnon «ttmdmg &» *•'«••• w "f^ > ***’ 

with mm am tbs 9m atVfoik to the lWfcof Wty, rad theletterftym the 33rdAugw* »> % - 

2» the oaee of dhow* teffingeither teter than the 19th of Ms, or Mote the 35rd Auguet there ie darter ftonthe 
strength of the windTwhiohin the ease of a slave cargo is less than that oaused by want of water and delay* BottffllW 
bdmSg wted% and therefore the restriction aa to time of tailing under the concession of 1st January 1864 has proved to be of 
little practical value* " ' 

Between the above extremes the time chosen for running slave cargoes is guided by what is known of the deposition 
snd mov ements of the squadron, thus it is always a matter of great importance for our oruisers to meet the stream of vessels 
going north, so that on one prize being made, others that follow may not be able to get information of the faot Hitherto it 
has commonly been the practice for vessels first to come to Zanzibar from Seychelles or Madagascar, and follow up the slavers, 
northwards, a system otherwise inadvisable, since Zanzibar has been made the port of adjudication of all Zanzibar dhows 
o0 the gfWHeiW dominions, and to which the crew and passengers must he brought and presented at the time of trial 

The following statistics, taken from official 'Arab sources, and therefore beyond all suspicion of exaggeration, will 
•how what is now the declared slave trade of Zanzibar, as carried on within the limits of present treaties and concessions, 
exclusive, therefore, of the large contraband traffic. . . 

In the year ending 23id August 1869, (11,944) eleven thousand nine hundred .and forty-four slaves were imported 
at the Zanzibar Custom House, being brought from the coast in eighty-one dhows. During a similar and nearly parallel 
period of one year, the number of slaves for whom permits were made out for removal to Lamo was (8,215) eight thousand 
two hundred and fifteen, leaving an apparent balance of (3,729) three thousand seven hundred and twenty-nine for use in 
the island and town of Zanzibar. From this balanoe must be deducted those kidnapped and carried off by northern Arabs, 
mmI those shipped as contraband from the north by Natives of the island, amounting, it iB estimated, to (2,000) two thousand. 
Thus the true requirements of the island of Zanzibar would be about (1,800) one thousand eight hundred, or not more than 

(2,000) two thousand. - .» 

In such a" season as the present, however, when there has been an excessive death-rate, owing to the presence of 

epidemic cholera, this number must be increased. 

To the above number of (11,944) eleven thousand nine hundred and forty-four slaves imported at Zanzibar we 
must add (3,000) three thousand shipped direct to Lamo from Quiloa, making the total number of slaves taken yearly 
from Quiloa and the southern ports (14,944) fourteen thousand nine hundred and forty-four. 

Referring to the Custom House tariff previously given, the above shipment of slaves will yield the following revenue 

to the State :— _ „ 

Dollars. 

1. Slaves entered at the Zanzibar Custom House, at dire. 2 each. 23,888 

2. Slaves Bhipped direct to Lamo, at dlrs 4 each. 12,000 

3. Slaves shipped from Zanzibar to Lamo, atdlrs 2 each. lb,49U 

Total. 52,318 


or one-seventh part of the State revenue. 


VICE-ADMIRALTY COURT. 


During the year 1869 proceedings have been instituted in this Vice-Admiralty Court against seventeen vossels captured 
by Her Majesty’s cruisers as engaged in the illicit slave trade. In fifteen instances proof having been given to tho satisfac¬ 
tion of the Court that these had really been equipped for slavo traffic, or no difference having been made, decree was given for 
the captors, while in two coses full compensation was awarded to the sufferers, in one amounting to dollars (709J) seven hun¬ 
dred and nine and a half, in the other to dollars (4,779) four thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine. 

Owing to cases of great hardship having been brought to the notice of Government, orders have now been issued for the 
guidance of Her Majesty’s cruisers, and a broad distinction drawn between slave trade nnd the accidental fact of domestic 
slaves being found in a vessel, the latter not rondoring the ship subject to condemnation unless the slaves are shown to have 
been carried for Bale. 

Instructions have also been issued to the officers of Hor Majesty’s Navy, ordering them in all cases w’hen possible to take 
the dhow, her crew, passengers, and papers, but at all events t 1 . I- uv W to the place of the Court, thus ensuring a fair hear¬ 
ing of both sides, a thing seldom possible, when, as formerly, the crew and , :«sengers were forced on shore, the dhow burned, 
and the case decided at a distant Court on the ex parte statements of the captoi&. —- > 

Zanzibar being now the proper Court for the trial of all vessels taken within or near these dominions, there can be no 
longer any ground for the complaints so often made, and most justly, by His Highness Syud Majid, but it will bo found 
quite impossible for the ships of war to bring to this place the dhows themselves when the monsoon is contrary, and there¬ 
fore they must either be destroyed at the risk of the captors, or deposited pending the trial at some of the coast ports as has 

been suggested. i , • tt- 

Tim Zanzibar Slave Trade Act of 1862 being, in one of its provisions, retrospective, captures condemned in this V lce- 

Admir alty Court, the legality of which was doubtful under the original constitution of the Court by Her Majesty’s order in 
Council of August 1866, are now rendered valid, and the jurisdiction in future extended to such cases. 


MOZAMBIQUE. 

(annexuri NO. VII.) 

The Indian agency at Zanzibar being the only station in east tropical Africa, where a British officer is resident, 
I add a few* notes showing the present stote of the Portuguese dominions in the Mozambique. 

Notwithstanding the obstructive policy of Portugal, the commerce of Mozambique has of late 3 'ears considerably 
increased, owing to the encouragement given to the growth of coast produce by two rival French houses that now hold m 

their hands the business of that part of the coast . ,. p . 

With Great Britain Mozambique has no direct trade, but, as at Zanzibar, much of the goods imported by foreign 

nations are of English origin and manufacture. , . A v 

At present there are ten Indian houses doing trade in the city of Mozambique to the extent of about (£60,000) 
sixtv thousand pounds yearly, but they complain that of late years the moat lucrative part of their trade has passed to the 
French, who now import direct from Europe goods which they formerly supplied through Bombay and Zanzibar. 

The Bonga rebellion which for two years has cut off the ivory trade of Tete and the Upper Zambezi from the coast 
still continues, having gained strength and importance through the successive defeats of three expeditions organised for 

last year an order has been published abolishing ,the status of slavery within the Portuguese 
abroad, thn» legating the term flxedhgr ftgtaer legislature. 
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Th« new tariff published ft* the regulation and reduction of the Custom Dues will, if property ouried out, aot ae 
m inducement to foreign vessels to visit those parts. 

Cholera, which first appeared in the island of Mozambique, is reported still to continue. 

Resolution of Government, dated 4th Fob. 1871.—Dr. Kirk should be thanked for this interesting report, copy 
of which should be transmitted to the Government of India and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, and oopy placed on 
the editors’ table 


COTTON SEASON, —BOMBAY, 1870-71. 

Summarising the recont aggregate returns issued by tho Cotton Department, we find the area under ootton cultivation 
this season in the Bombay Presidency is said to show a decrease of nearly 12 per cent., while the yield is, notwithstanding, 
anticipated to exceed that of the preceding season by over 10 per cent., as set out here-under :— 

I .—Area under cotton cultivation in acres. 


1868-69. 1869.70. 1870-71. 


1. Brooch, (Surat; for '68-69) and Rowa Kanta (for *69-71) 199,651 

2. Ahmedabad, Kaira, Mahoo Kanta (lor 68-69), and Pahlnnpore (for 69-71)... 155,178 

3. Kutch. 141,807 

4. Dkarwar, Belgaum, Kullailghoe, Kolajxire and S.M. Country. 1,219,795 

5. Ahmodnnggur, Poona, Sattara, Sholapore and Aknlkote . 146,016 

0. KhandoiNli . 426,640 


281,106 228,476 

272,890 352,775 

218,833 186,667 

1,723,956 1,299,992 

282,510 200,916 

540,808 611,031 


Total acres 


,2,289,147 


3,264,003 2,874,857 


11. -('rnp in bales of 3fc cuts. 

1868-00. 

1. Broa h, Surat and eva Kanta.•.. 37,158 

2. Ahmedabad, Kaira, (Mahco Kanta for *08-09) and Pub 1 impure.. 13,187 

3. Knfcch . 7,211 

4. Dbarwar, Bolgaum, Kiilladghce, Koluporo and »S. M. Country. 138,486 

5. Ahmcdnuggiir, I’ooim. Sattara, Sliolaporo and Akulkotc. 18,157 

0. Khandoish (and Nasmck) .*.. 37,325 


1869-70. 

1870-71. 

45,468 

45,848 

25,476 

34,493 

13,235 

14,570 

75,383 

88,515 

22,760 

13,084 

113,611 

129,637 


Total bales. 271,527 

Including Kuttinwar, Baroda, Malice Kanta, and Sind, we aic told that, in accordance with the return recoivod, 
•* the total contnlmtion to tho cotton trade from the produce of the Bombay Presidency in 1870-71 may ho taken as 


503,705 hales of 34 cwts.,” sa\ from— 

Bales. 

The Northern Di\ imou, eomprismg the BntiHh Collect oral oh of (Juzorat, Khandeish and Nasmck. 201,929 

The Southern Division, comprising do. of the S. M. Toiletry, Kholnpnre, Ac. 66,213 

Sind (which wo rr»niovo from tho CoTnmisHioncr'H lint of “ Nutivc States ”) . 24,772 

Tho Northern Native Static pf Cutch, L’.thlunporo, Rovi i and Malice Kanta, Baroda, and Kattiawm. 175,404 

The Southern do. of Kolupnte, Aknlkote, Ac.... 35,387 


295,933 


326,147 


Total bales of 31 cwts. 503,705 

“Tlus,” tho ('omniibsiouer remarks, in rat Jim* ledundant and not particularly clear phraseology, “exhibits an 
increase over tho estimate* of the anticipated amount of j trot luce for tho year 1809-70 which was expected from tho Oollector- 
ates of the Pro*idcncy and the adjoining Natiuj States, as published, Arc., and which amounted to 116,514 (? 412,315) hales, 
not including however Kattiawar and BarodaXow of what practical use, wo would ask, is such a comparison as thisl 
A statement that Kattiawar, Baroda, Mahee Kanta, ip.v.k >Smd. being ovlmled, so as to admit of a comparison of the remain¬ 
der, the present estimate amounts to 326,117 l”ics against 415/502 (or 411,103 1) for the preceding year would be 
intclligiblo ; though, e\cn bo, there is room r /’tbo criticism—why take last year’s estimate of the anticipated amount <fcc., 
for comparison when “ the amount of ciS'p realized’* is available ? 

The Commissioner closes his report with the statement that “ tin estimate now r presented does not of course includo 
the cotton brought to the Bombay market from the Punjab, the Bcrars, and other places, the contributions from which 
serve to swell the exports from tho port of Bombay.” As we arc reminded in tho following weekly report, ho offers “no 
opinion of his own regarding tho probable amount of the entire crop,” nor of the amount liki!y to lie available for export. 
His reticence on these points show's, wc think, an undue amount of diffidence, which is much to be regretted, for the informa¬ 
tion at command of the department miisl bo very gieat. The Cotton Commissioner for the Central Provinces and the 
Berars, in Ins report of the 24th December last, estimates that tho area under cotton cultivation in those territories was this 
season “ 18,550 acres, or rather loss than one per cent” above that of 1809-70, and expresses a hope that the exports thence 
“ will not fall short of a quarter of million bales,” adding, however, the caution that “ if prices are very low, it generally 
happens that the local manufactures re\iv and this naturally causes a iorresponding decrease of^exports. Last month un¬ 
seasonable weather w'us again experienced throughout the whole of the central cotton-fields, and we think Dr. Forbes might 
have procured a later estimate for us from those pro\ incus, as afso some advice as to the probable supply from the Nizamate 
aud from Madras (’ol lee torn tea adjoining Dharwnr. These might suitibly have been supplemented with a detailed statement 
of tho estimated balance of last crop still remaining in the several districts within reach of this port, particularly in those 
from which our Dhollera and Dhorwar cottons aio drawn. Also, the probable supplies from the N. W. Provinces—which 
up to the end of last month had already furnished about 1,000 bales since our railway communication therewith was com¬ 
pleted—might lpive been named; und the extent to which local consumption for manufactures and domestic use is likely to 
keep back produce, which higher prices would have brought forward for export, should have been alluded to. Information on 
such points as these, with such pomments as Dr. Forbes’s long experience and mature judgment might dictate, would be 
interesting and highly valued. 

Early in February last, at tho close of our review of tho Commissioner’s Report for 1869-70, We expressed the opinion that 
the exports from tho port of Bombay for the oivil year 1870 were, unless the season became extremely favourable, not likely 
to exceed 1$ millions- of bales. Later, the crop of Broach, Dharwar, Barsee, and, in a less degree, Oomrawuttee, suffered 
severely, and at the end of the following month it became apparent that notwithstanding the unpreoedently large though 
rather late, crop of Dhollera, Veravul, <fec., still expected, there was little chance of the year’s exports exceeding those of 1869. 
They actually fell short of the latter by 56,651 bales, the respective totals, according to the aooouift We axe st presgnt follow¬ 
ing, being 1,081,824 for 1870 and 1,138,475 for 1869. 
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Any estimate at this early psriod of the year must be open to cnriticisia and to Subsequent correction; tmtwe thinkthe 
CtopBMBkonar would not have greatly erred if, amending His last year's tactfs of calculation, he had made some wxtfk statement 
as the following 

Bales. 


Total exports from Bombay in 1870... .1,081,824 

Estimated portion derived from the Berars and Central Provinces .. 841,824 


Exports derived from Bombay Presidency and adjoining territories 

(exoept the above). . . 840,000 ' 


Then, supposing that there should be the same proportion between the reported amount of the last oxop of the Bombay 
Presidency 3 295,933 hales, according to the figures given above (see Table II), and the estimate of the present crop, 326,147, 
and between the exports derived from the Presidency and adjoining territories last year, 840,000 bales, and those likely to 
be obtained in the present, we find this last quantity would 

Bales. 


Amount to . 925,762 

And adding thereto the quantity likely to be drawn from the Berars and C. P., say ... 244,238 


We should have as the total estimated export from Bombay during the present year 

1871 .1,170,000 

Some deduction, however, must be made on account of the cotton-fields of Kattiawar and Baroda which, instead of 
showing an increase of 40 per cent., are expected to have a shorter crop than last year, although, on the other hand, the 
considerable residue of the latter will be a partial set off. So far as we can gather, the following represents the comparative 
official returns for these districts and Mahce Kantn :— 


Cotton area in nores. Crop in bales of 3} cwts. 


1868-G9 

1869-70 

1870-71 


1868-69 

1869-70 

1870-71 

170,221. 

...183,641 . 

• 1 1 

f Baroda .. 


.... 40,370 

2,334. 

. 2,600 . 

f...175,201...- 

l M. Kanta..... 

.694.... 

.112. 

.. 1,855 




Kattiawar. 




880,617 . 


.1,175,205 


942,733. 

....148,702. 



Notwithstanding the Commissioner’s diffidence, we venture to express the opinion that the exports from Bombay this 
year, 1871, are not likely to fall short of a million hales, and that they may amount to 1 J millions, or say, 1 , 100,000 bales. 
—Times of India. 


NORTH WEST PROVINCES— agricultural statistics 

A reornt Qoveniment Gazette gives us the following serios of elaborate statements concerning the agriculturo of the 
North-West Provinces in 1868-69. The tablos soenis to havo been prepared under the ordcis of the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad ; according to those statements, the harvest of tlio North-West in 1868-69, was as follows :— 

GROSS PRODICK N. W. PROVINCES. —1868-69. 


Acres. Maunds 82 Iba. 

Rice. 2,479,874 16,681,568 

Cotton . 971,885 1,160,408 

Joareo and bairoe. 4,302,890 12,855,273 

Oil Seeds . 475,331 1,923,006 

Wheat and barley. 7,257,873 46,345,722 

Pulse, grain, &c. 1,653,238 6,657,516 

Other crops . 4,836,423 28,756,941 

Kurbee (or joareo stalk) . 1,956,911 24,498,448 


23,934,425 138,878,882 

Add ^ 

Ghazeepore district (particulars not received). 842,000 


Acres... 24,776,425 


Although the year was marked by a veiy scanty lain-fall, it is impossible to regaid these figures, as oven approximately 
true. It is impossible to believe that the average produce of the land throughout the North-West in the 3 ear in question 
is rightly statod at such rates as^these— 


Rica . 7 Maunds or 674 lbs. per acre. 

JcyVee . 1^ „ or 246 „ „ 

Oilseed ...4 „ or 328 „ „ 

Wheat and barley . ± . 6 ~j „ or »> >» 

Pulse. 4 „ or 328 „ „ 


Whatever damage may have been done to the khureef crops of rice, joarec and til 1 theie was no drought we believe to 
affieot materially the rubbee (or whoat) crop either in 1868 or 1869 ; and yet, according to these tables, the total harvest of 
the year amounted but to 113,000,000 maunds of food, of which the tables shew 29,000,000 maunds to have been exported, ‘ 
leaving for home consumption 84,000,000 maunds or about 3,000,000 tons. But tlio people themselves who ore about 
30,000,000 in number, must ut a moderate estimate require 8,000,000 tons of food a year. Wo find it difficult to suppose 
that there is not some vast error in particular in the estimate of the yield of wheat. It may seem ungracious to criticize 
the first efforts of the Board to supply us with the statistics wo have so long desiderated. But to be of any worth statistics 
must be real and not the semblances of things. It is a feature in these returns that they includo a mention of fodder, as 
part of the harvest of the land,— 

Acres Produce 

Kurbee or joar stalk. 1,956,911. . . . . 24,498,448 Maunds. 

Was this a pure fodder crop, and was the grain cut down for the cattle ? It would seem so from the shape in which 
the fact is recorded. No mention, however, is mad? either of grass, or bhoosa (wheat straw). To complete the returns we 
require an estimate of both^ 
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N. W. PROVINCES,- 

DISTRIBUTION 07 CHIRP CROPS IN ACRBB (BOT 


Districts. 

Crops i 

| Khurreef. 


Rioe. 

Cotton. 

Jo war and 
Bajra. 

Til (Oil 
seed.) 

Others. 

Total. 

Wheat and 
Barley. 

Poise. 

Dehra Doou* .. . 

18,732 

•eoo 

577 

574 

3,212 

23,295 

13,862 

729 

Saharunpore .. 

68,813 

28,310 

91,374 

• 4,144 

128,632 

321,273 

266,017 

21,885 

MoozufTumuggur . 

33,541 

19,267 

29,402 

2,412 

125,233 

209,845 

223,539 

10,426 

Meerut. . 

12,821 

43,963 

11,466 

3,764 

257,960 

329,974 

336,808 

66,064 

Boolundshuhur . 

. 826 

60,071 

105,912 

. 1,072 

165,286 

383,167 

213,938 

9,127 

Allygurh 

1)10 

51,304 

280,419 


83,101 

415,734 

311,900 

19,765 

Kumaon .. . 

1)6,000 

200 

... 

6,400 

150,195 

252,795 

121,000 

12,800 

Gurhwal . 

34,840 

.. 


2,903 

78,391 

116,134 

50,617 

2,977 

Bijncur. 



.. 





•• 

Moradabad ... . 

94,284 

25,321 

195,486 

10,49 > 

112,546 

438,127 

254,075 

31,211 

Budaon... ... .. . 

•24,947 

56,479 

260,397 

5,409 

49,280 

396,512 

205,732 

30,623 

Bareilly. . . 

288,^47 

27,396 

156,421 

2,029 

119,125 

623,418 

265,984 

3,514 

Shahjehanpore... .. . 

56,154 

12,199 

180,941 

6,846 

47,202 

303,342 

250,726 

43,745 

Torai Pergunnahs . 

56,955 

1,282 

2,950 

786 

5,197 

67,170 

17,417 

4,240 

Muttra. 

682 

63,773 

314,673 


37,671 

416,799 

166,367 

58,793 

Agra ... 

1 

84,856 

309,498 

465 

52,760 

447,580 

195,155 

36,241 

Furruckabad. 

14,260 

| 27,542 

177,942 

| 

6,314 

44,622 

270,680 

287,065 

38,820 

Mynpoory . 

6,256 

28,647 

180,331 

1,574 

20,532 

246,340 

229,840 

7,380 

Etowah 

3,958 

42,788 

130,979 

201 

12,101 

190,027 

228,998 

• • 

Etah . 

7,623 

| 45,632 

182,791 

1,210 

34,640 

271,896 

197,817 

16,736 

Jaloun .. . 

22 

27,236 

126,212 

1,310 

1,448 

156,234 

357,479 

82,420 

Jhansie... 

3,446 

35,107 

161,021 

17,034 

39,456 

256,064 

106,811 

51,941 

Lullutpore 

412 

1,164. 

— 22,^38 

5,049 

33,836 

63,159 

* 30,099 

11,767 

Cawnporo . 

9,957 ^ 

~‘V»/*212 

213,868 

... 

48,197 

339,234 

374,137 

... 

Futtehporo . . 

38,772 

34,377 

142,532 

9,443 

31,684 

256,708 

161,985 

70,766 

Banda «• . 

1 

12,250 

100,573 

276,803 

11,119 

84,316 

485,061 

148,266 

41,595 

Allahabad 

102,194 

20,948 

215,233 

5,195 

66,678 

4l 1,248 

37«,602 

86,199 

Humeorporo ... 

1,011 

43,444 

216,773 

12,877 

55,895 

330,000 

155,682 

170,194 

Jounpore . . 

92,550 

0 

| 

1,075 

i 

14,919 

315 

40,991 

179,850 

239,358 

170,851 

Goruckpore . 

601,744 

5,895 

10,000 

2,149 

204,002 

823,790 

433,855 

221,363 

Bustoc •, 

319,624 

1,392 

42,481 

3,218 

72,966 

439,681 

330,874 ' 

43,720 

Azimgurh . 

167,834 

.312 

13,839 

23,131 

29,782 

234,898 

242,512 1 

126,073 

Mir/aporu 

220,928 

4,558 

80,058 

6,408 

89,075 

401,027 

184,511 | 

61,027 

Benares,. 

88,771 

389 

30,468 

1,035 

26,274 

140,927 

166,890 

96,880 

Ghozeepore ... .. 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

.. 

... 

... 

... " 

A j mere. 

309 

8,983 j 

44,436 

5,940 

26,487 

86,155 

55,705 

14,866 

Total. 

2,479,874 

971,886 j 

4,302,890 

1 

160,822 j 

2,416,673 1 

LO, 332,144 

7,267,873 

1,063,238 
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AO«xnuunnuii ssahmics. 

nUOAISD AND UNIBBIGATID) FOB 1868-69. 


AOUS, 

Grand Total. 

Remarks. 

Rubbee. 

Two-fusl Crops. 

Oil Seed. 

Others. 

Total 

Sugar. 

Vegetables. 

Fruit Trees 

Total. 




14,681 

541 

37S 

90 

1,006 

.38,882 


15,515 

46,827 

349,214 

50,116 

3,504 

7,142 

60,762 

731,249 


976 

22,600 

257,541 

31,721 

2,012 

16 

33,749 

501,135 


... 

904 

393,776 

60,927 

3,475 

639 

65,041 

788,791 


9,834 

102,411 

335,310 

6,506 

4,859 


10,365 

728,842 


26,950 

53,784 

412,389 

1,355 

6,600 

1,400 

9,355 

837,478 


3,000 

19 5 

137,595 

... 

5 

5 

10 

390,400 


6,955 

... 

59,549 

... 


... 

... 

175,683 



i 

... 



... 



Details not furnished by Collector. 

6,545 

22,661 

314,492 

33,683 

4,513 

7,131 

45,330 

797,949 


3,000 

30,373 

327,728 

18,353 

7,368 

2,971 

28,692 

752,932 


4,831 

86,414 

360,743 

69,177 

0,316 

19,521 

95,011 

1,079,175 


13,025 

27,184 

332,680 

23,12i> 

6,285 

16,210 

45,620 

681,642 


590 

818 

23,065 

306 

172 

200 

078 

90,913 


... 

10,559 

235,719 

797 

972 

3,702 

5,471 

657,989 


1,328 

24,566 

256,290 

5,983 

2,772 

1,571 

10,326 

714,196 


32,226 

16,861 

374,972 

18,693 

16,485 

3,331 

38,512 

684,104 


7,054 

23,058 

267,282 

9,209 

2,074 

2,335 

13,618 

527,240 


5,658 

61,963 

296,619 

11,226 

879 

... 

' 12,105 

498,751 


5,525 

31,061 

251,139 

14,432 

4,375 

25,192 

43,999 j 

567,034 


3,656 

1,530 

445,085 

872 

859 

400 

2,131 

603,150 


4,613 

129 

163,494 

267 

523 

* * 1 

790 

420,348 


... 

40,502 

82,968 

462 


I 

462 

140,589 



10'»,894 

480,031 

17,864 

5,036 

258 

23,158 

812,423 







1 




12,089 

12,639 

257,469 

18,635 

4,410 

1,587 

24,632 

538,809 


4,891 

319,962 

514,714 

... 

... 



999,775 


22,436 

75,402 

556,626 



... 

... j 

966,874 


13,753 

31,791 

371,420 

1,979 

632 

58 

2,669 

704,089 


1,091 

4,313 

415,613 1 

25,290 

5,315 

34,323 

64,928 

660,391 


70,857 

24,291 

760,366 

35,664 

7,412 


43,076 

1,61^32 


12,117 

164,714 

551,425 

28,565 

4,255 

31,807 

64,627 

1,055,733 


10,179 

46,761 

425,525 

74,217 

1,469 

7,845 

83,531 

743,954 


17,838 

151,805 

415,781 

12,960 

1,315 

710 

15,005 

831,813 


2,550 

3,364 

268,684 

27,046 

793 

716 

28,555 

444,166 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Details not furnished by Collector 

447 

471 

71,649 

324 

360 

... 

35 

719 

157,423 


814*609 

1,645,814 1 

10,771,434 

599,316 

105,4S0 

169,201 

873,936 S 

11,977,314 
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ST. W. PROVINCES.- 


WEIGHT OP PRODUCE IN MAUNDS 



Bioe 

Cotton. 

Jowarand Bajra 

Oil Seeds. 

Wheat and 

Districts. 

Area | 

Weight 

Area 

Weight j 

Area 

Weight 

Area 

Weight. 

Area. 











“ 1 

Dehra Doon*. 

18,732 

98,343 

1 200 

l ! 

112 

i 

677 1 

6,026 

574 

1,509 

13,852 

Saharunporc . 

68,813 

1 615,753 

28,310 1 

51,679 

91,374 | 

304,066 

19,659 

46,733 

966,017 

Moozuffumnggur . 

33,541 

1 384,840 

19,257 

49,050 

1 

29,402 

1 

124,986 

3,388 

13,460 

223,539 

Moo rat 

12,821 

1 117,290 

43,963 

105,553 

11,466 

452,315 

3,764 

14,607 

336,808 

Boolutulshubur . 

826 

1 

2,243 

60,071 

237,505 

1 

155,912 

277,082 

10,906 

98,248 

213,938 

All) gurh . 1 

010 

6,147 

61,304 

84,466 

280,419 

466,700 

26,950 

105,500 

311,900 

Kumaon 1 

96,000 

960,000 

200 

200 



9,400 

94,000 

121,600 

Gurhwal . 

34,840 

340,690 

1 





8,858 

46,156 

60,617 

Bijnoui . . 


65,478 


38,991 


15,694 



254,075 

Moradabad. 

94,284 

55,663 

25,321 

19,374 

195,486 

1 I 

508,236 

17,035 

20,131 

Budaon 

24,947 

1 

113,750 

56,479 

33,980 

1 260,397 

788,166 

6,409 

8,532 

265,932 

Bareilly 

288,447 

1 1 

3,114,118 

27,396 

2 1,329 

156,421 

681,326 

6,860 

30,997 

265,984 

Shahjohanpore 

56,154 

188,795 

12,199 

7,367 

180,941 

586,58 "i 

17,871 

104,538 

250,728 

r Iuni Pergunnaha 

56,955 

255,690 

1,282 

2,330 

2,950 1 

21,434 

1,376 

3,902 

17,417 

Muttia .... 

I 082 

1 2,825 

03,773 

46,025 

314,673 

21 4,811 


24,758 

166,367 

Agi i 

i 1 

1 

84,85b 

59,384 

1 

309,49S 

542,781 

1,793 

b,753 

195,155 

Furruckabod 

1 14,200 

| 149,730 

27,542 

27,542 

177,942 

1,218,40 i 

38,540 

19,270 

287,065 

M)ni>oory 

1 

1 6,256 

1 23,355 

28,647 

41,276 

180,331 ' 

634,018 

8,628 

73,904 

229,840 

Eta wah 

1 3,958 

1 11,611 

42,788 

53,70S 

130,979 

251,501 

5,859 

83,671 

228,998 

Etali 

1 7,623 

13,403 

45,632 

50,784 

1 182,791 

1 219,657 

6,735 

36,279 

197,817 

Jaloun 

22 

| 

27,236 

4,895 

1 126,212 ' 

j I 

* 61,277 

4,972 

3,527 

357,479 

Jhansio 

3,446 

1 24,975 

35,107 

78,073 

161,021 1 

| 1 

697,699 

21,647 

33,661 

106,811 

Lullutpore 

412 

1 136 ' 

1,164 

1,152 

22,698 

30,618 

5,049 

2,077 

30,699 

Caunpoie . 

9,957 

1 24,451$ 

* 67,212 

21,409 

213,868 

552,582 


252,524 

374,137 

Futtebporo . . 

36,772 

^ 206,784 

34,377 

12,302 

142,532 

1 760,171 

21,632 

114,771 

161,985 

Banda . 

12,250 

10,722 

100,573 

40,059 

276,803 

1 1,082,570 

| 

16,010 

37,628 

148,266 

Allahabad 

102,194 

402,643 

20,948 

15,760 

^ 215,2*33 

1 886,312 

1 

27,611 

77,863 

372,602 

Humeerpore 

1,011 

1,877 

i 

43,444 

25,054 

216,773 

463,866 

26,63 ) 

25,843 

155,682 

Jounpor© . . 

92,550 

1 29J011 

1,075 

308 

44,919 

1 148,482 

1,406 

7,416 

239,358 

Ooruckporo 

601,744 

1 

( 6, fl 17,440 

5,895 

10,919 

10,000 

60,000 

73,006 

438,036 

433,585 

Buatee 

319,624 

1 1,543,150 

1,392 

354 

42,481 

232,923 

15,335 

36,827 

330,874 

Amugurh . 

167,884 

[ 1,055,794 1 

312 

185 

13,839 

104,737 

33,310 

29,390 

242,512 

Mirzapoie . 

220,928 

166,589 

i i 

4,558 

2,620 

80,056 

321,612 

24,246 

22,013 

184,511 

BenareH ... 

DhaMAnorB .... 

88,771 

1 

409,811 1 

i ! 

389 

! 

367 

30,458 

120,967 

3,585 

4,759 

166,890 











Ajmere... . 

309 

1 

449 

8,983 

13,446 

44,436 

17,870 

6,387 

3,523 

55,765 

Total. 

2,479,874 j 

16,681,568 

971,885 

1,160,408 

4,302,890 

13,885,273 

475,331 

1,093,008 

7,257,873 


• Jooufer and Bawnrnot 
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Aomccltural Statistics. 


of 28 pounds 1888-69. 


Barley. 

Pulse. 

Others. 

Total. 

Kurbee or Jowar Straw. 

Remarks 

Weight. 

Area. 

Weight. 

Area. 

Weight. 

Aren 

Weight 

Area 

Weight. 

64,084 

729 

29,555 

4,218 

20,231 

38,882 

209,860 

Acres. 

570 

Mounds. 

14,965 


3,047,077 

21,865 

66,456 

236,221 

1,113,883 

731,249 

5,235,047 

50,110 

699,701 


2,968,446 

10,426 

57,389 

181,582 

2,589,773 

501,135 

6,187,943 


3,040,000 


8,484,513 

56,064 

330,972 

323,905 

2,387,850 

788,791 

5,893,000 

90,006 

1,923,677 


1,917,842 

9,127 

109,847 

278,062 

2,213,622 

728,842 

4,856,389 

40,628 

306,848 


2,700,826 

19,756 

127,184 

146,240 

1,899,151 

837,478 

5,389,973 


3,696,200 


1,216,000 

12,800 

64,000 

150,400 

1,500,000 

390,400 

3,834,200 




289,668 

2,977 

29,770 

78,391 

820,489 

( 175,683 

1,527,073 

Nil 

Nil 


274,182 


52,506 


68,456 

| 

515,307 



1,416,806 

31,211 

154,061 

180,537 

119,537 

797,949 

2,322,758 




1,039,632 

30,623 

113,466 

108,346 

1,105,312 

752,932 

3,202,738 

| 



2,208,266 

3,514 

19,432 

330,553 

2,306,707 

1,079,175 

| 8,385,175 

| 16,022 



1,299,961 

43,745 

335,956 

120,006 

1,518,491 

0M,612 

4,041,693 

25, J 89 

1,707,010 


122,032 

4,240 

20,531 

6,693 

27,269 

9(1,913 

| 453,188 


14,100 


1,800,946 

58,793 

70,174 

53,701 

141,001 

657,989 

1 

2,300,540 


518,861 


2,193,194 

35,241 

163,398 

87,652 

208,651 

714,190 

3,174,162 

560 



2,334,817 

38,328 

232,920 

99,995 

628,296 

684,164 

4,610,978 

1,132,413 



1,344,330 i 

7,330 

70,954 

66,208 

325,732 

527,240 

2,513,569 


2,100,207 


1,060,865 



86,169 

812,563 

498,751 

2,273,919 

65,913 



862,710 

16,736 

47,380 

109,700 

432,651 

567,034 

1,002,864 


381,046 


460,405 

82,420 

74,986 

5,109 

7,019 

603,450 

602,118 

101,200 

300,(XX) 


371,934 

51,941 

143,066 

40,375 

12(5,303 

420,3 48 

1,476,711 

I 

l 

1 


126,267 

11,767 

23,809 

74,800 

22,950 ( 

146,589 

206,999 




2,296,114 

| 

15,183 

177,249 

980,545 

842,423 

4,148,810 *1 

-% 

2,866,971 


864,320 

70,766 

377,366 

68,855 

294,820 

538,809 

2,630,534 


2,175,648 


339,772 

41,595 

100,045 

404,278 

1,581,074 

999,775 

3,191,870 




1,762,869 

86,199 

329,503 

142,087 j 

531,318 

966,874 

3,996,268 


2,181,729 


489,836 

170,194 

390,150 

1 

90,355 

163,069 

704,089 

1,559,694 

216,773 

1,957,000 


1,061,037 


514,252 

110,232 

192,983 

660,391 

2,211,489 

132,469 

145,500 


3,331,787 

221,363 

1,399,412 

271,369 

1,947,555 

1,617,232 

13,205,149 




1,244,718 

9 

104,463 

302,307 

1,005,082 

1,055,733 

4,167,517 




1,620,608 

jfpwSIS 

595,471 

160,074 

913,321 

743,954 

4,219,506 


10,(XX) 


666,308 

61,627 

59,330 

255,886 

541,991 

831,813 

1,770,363 

80,058 

450,990 


876,366 

96,880 

419,975 

58,193 

95,789 

444,166 

1,927,034 




339,297 

14,866 

24,554 

■J 



476,396 


107,995 

Details not furnished 
by Collector. 

48,345,722 

1,653,238 



■ 


114,360,434 

1,966,911 


' 


included in DehxaDoon. 
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N. W. PBOVmCES.— 

DISTRIBUTION or PRODUCE #T liAUNDS 


Expotrs. 


Districts. 



, 

Jovrai i 

— -i 



Total. 


Rico. 

Cotton. 

Oil Seeds, j and Bajra | 

1 Grains. 1 

Whoat and 
Barley. | 

Pulse. 

Other Crops. 


Dehra Doon* ... 

60,000 


... 


... 

5,000 

3,000 

68,000 

Saliarunporo . 

10,252 

12,750 J 


5,100 

339,825 

1,860 

8,860 

378,637 

Moozuffumuggur . 

143,263 

34,735 

1 

1,600 

15,672 

1,499,340 

34,000 

523,288 

2,251,798 

Meerut. 

33,306 

59,920 

10,040 

59,300 

| 

852,044 

75,241 

899,091 

1,988,942 

Boolimdshuhur . 

1,343 

1 

190,005 | 

58,948 

207,812 | 

1,437,932 

65,90S 

1,106,811 

3,068,759 

Allygurh . 

1 

1,847 

61,060 ( 

49,750 

41,750 ( 

493,044 

9,034 

807,162 

1,463,653 

Kumaon . 


1 

i 




... 


... 

Gurhwal . 

113,503 

... 

23,228 [ 


72,417 

3,721 

205,122 

418,051 

Bijnour. 

... 


... | 


... 


•• 

•• 

Moradabad . 



... | 


... 

... 

... 

•• 

Budaoti. 

21,500* 

16,000 

2,500 | 

225,000 

335,000 

... 

275,000 

875,000 

Bareilly ... 

1,668,155 

6,75 S 

6,167 j 

139,247 

202,901 

7,906 

464,899 

2,496,033 

Shahjehanpore . 

41,000 

1 

47,250 j 

129,000 

328,000 

153,750 

553,500 

1,252,500 

Toiai Pcrgunnaha . 

100,836 

1,256 1 

478 1 

1 

3,219 

39,332 

6,413 

6,G10 

158,144 

Muttra . 

2,008 

36,881 | 

17,470 1 

102,011 

1,078,676 

31,466 

86,981 

1,355,493 

Agra. 


21,235 

2,569 

31,250 

381,207 

10,455 

36,876 

486,592 

Furruckabad . 


1 

1 


... 



• • 

... 

Mynpoory .. 

260 

19,061 

2,668 

38,055 

230,590 

4,032 

29,233 

323,889 

Eta wall. 

8,522 

33,375 

42,360 

90,589 

325,128 


243,339 

743,313 

; 

Etuh .... 

1,985 

41,713 1 

10,000 

... 

64,900 

2,250 

20,767 

141,615 

Jaloun. 

... 

j 

1,000 

1,100 

20,(Kit) 

140,000 

25,000 

3,000 

190,100 

Jhansie. 

4,975 

70,573 


16,512 

56,897 

51,587 

• • 

200,544, 

Lullutpore . 


-r *• 

... 

... 

i 

•• 

... 


Cawupore .. 

2,211 

9,782 

9,678 

, 100,539 

1 

422,911 

2,000 

284,696 

831,807 

Futtolipore. 

68,928 

8,202 

38,257 

1 253,390 

288,108 

125,788 

98,273 

880,946 

Bauda ... 

3,150 

31,240 

11,762 

124,700 

99,000 

19,('83 

471,569 

760,504 

A ltsi.liii.bad .. 

53,088 

10,479 

1 32,120 

236,085 

331,023 

34,314 

210,219 

907,328 

Humeorpore . 


19,633 

1 

6,857 

138,189 

147,003 

104,695 

47,991 

464,368 

Jouuporo. 


... 

l 

... 

... 

... 

45,000 

46,000 

Goruckporo . 

. 1,563,854 

1 

146,012 


1,099,994 

283,516 

687,618 

3,770,994 

Bustoe...... 

673,875 


24,600 

50,775 

491,076 

34,672 

353,897 

1,528,794 

Azimgurh . 

313,032 


15,885 

1 

• 1,156 

410,890 

101,459 

418,454 

1,260,876 

Mirzapure . 

32,824 

... 

! 4,917 

85,373 

65,911 

9,513 

214,873 

413,511 

RpriftfAH ... 

84,478 


768 

16,215 

67,765 

59,231 

10,657 

239,114 

Ghazeepore. 

J 


... 

... 

• M 

... 

... 

... 

Ajmere ._•. 

15 

8,10(3 

> 219 

1 

3,650 

63,250 

6,000 

9,182 

90,416 

* Total. 

. 4,898,260 

693,764 

667,003 

2,137,589 

11,364,163 

1)267,894 

8,125,968 





•Joauaar aad Bawur soft 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
OF £2 POUNDS FOR 1866-62. 


Kept for Consumption. 


Jo WOT nn i. aTt( | 

Rioe. Cotton. Oil^Seeds. and Begra Bariev. Pulse. Other Crops 

Grains. * * 


4,463,586 

969.275 



17,980 

6,032 

563,166 

704,532 

113,406 

830,312 

2,327,738 

17,571 

24,830 

542,079 

2,005,365 

11,526 

1,841,808 

5,889,142 

7,367 

57,288 

457,585 

971,961 

182,206 

964,991 

2,789,193 

1,074 

3,424 

18,215 

82,700 

11,118 

20,659 

295,044 

9,144 

7,288 

112,800 

722,270 

38,708 

54,020 

945,047 

38,149 

4,184 

508,531 

1,811,987 

152,943 

171,775 

2,687,570 

22,215 

71,236 

595,963 

1,113,740 

6b, 922 

296,499 

2,189,680 

20,333 

41,311 

160,912 

735,737 


569,224 

1,530,606 

9,071 

26,279 

219,657 

797,810 

45,130 

411,884 

1,521,249 

3,895 

2,427 

41,277 

310,405 

49,986 

4,0] 9 

112,018 

7,500 

33,661 

681,187 

.315,037 

01,479 

126,303 1 

1 

1,275,167 

11,627 

242,846 

452,043 

1,873,203 

.* 

13,183 

701,819 

I 

3,317,003 

4,100 

76,514 

506,781 

576,212 

251,578 | 

l 

1 

196,517 

1,719,588 

8,819 

25,866 

957,870 

240,772 

80,962 | 

1,109,505 

2,431,366 

5,281 

45,743 

650,227 

1,421,846 

295,189 1 

1 

321,099 

3,088,940 

5,421 

18,986 

325,677 

312,832 | 

265,455 

115,078 I 

1,095,326 

308 

7,4*6 

148,482 

1,051,037 

514,252 

147,983 

2,166,489 

10,919 

292,024 

60,000 

2,231,793 

1,115,896 

1,259,937 

9,431,155 

354 

12,327 

182,148 

753,613 

69,791 

651,185 | 

2,038,723 

185 

13,505 

103,581 

1,109,716 

494,012 

494,867 

2,958.630 

2,520 

17,096 

236,239 

590,397 

49,817 

327,118 

1,356,952 j 

367 

3,991 

104,752 

807,601 

360,744 

85,132 

1,687,920 j 

6,346 

3,304 

14,020 

276,047 

18,654 

* 

68,275 

385,980 

9,635 

1,314,526 

8,944,733 l 

10,830,497 

4,926,828 

19,761,744 

77,669,771 



40,733 208,966 2,707,252 54,596 1,105,033 I 4,857,010 

11,900 109,314 1,469,105 23,389 2,066,485 3,936,145 

4,467 393,015 1,632,469 255,731 1,488,759 3,904,058 

39,300 69,270 479,910 43,939 1,106,811 1,787,630 

65,750 424,960 2,207,781 118,150 1,091,989 3,926,320 

94,000 . 1,216,000 04,000 1,500,000 3,834,200 

23,228 ... 217,251 26,049 615,367 1,109,022 j 


I Details not furnished by the 
Collector. 

Ditto ditto. 


included in Dtfax* Been. 
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TABLE T. 


Area and Population o/Vidrieti on the Lino ef Railway in the Norlh-Weetem Promote (Main and JvLMpor* Line). 


Districts. 

Total Area. 

Cultivated Area. 

Population. * 

Town. 

Rural. 

Ghazeepore ... 

Benares 

Mirzapore 

Allahabad 

Futtehpore ... 

Banda 

Gawnpore 

Etawah 

Mynpoory 

Agra 

Muttra 

Allygurh 

Boolundshuhur 

Meerut 

Moozuffu m uggu r 

Saharunpore... 

1,357,898 
037,199 
3,328,148 
1,769,600 
1,011,050 
1,939,200 
1,506,460 
1,044,123 
1,066,240 
1,204,480 
1,031,280 
1,189,527 i 
122,204 
1,515,520 | 
1,054,065 1 
1,425,280 

932,651* 

444,166 

831,813 

966,874 

638,809 

999,775 

842,423 

498,751 

527,240 

714,196 

657,989 

837,478 

728,842 

788,791 

501,135 

731,249 

140,492 

173,352 

81,974 

105,926 

37,548 

1,002 

113,601 

27,228 

75,582 

142,667 

129,413 

825,967 

110,763 

174,529 

535,664 

124,109 

1,191,911 

619,920 

973,489 

1,290,400 

643,238 

16,477 

1,072,261 

599,216 

624,638 

887,093 

670,908 

925,588 

689,718 

1,026,064 

146,525 

742,374 

Total... 

21,211,274 

11,542,082 

2,799,817 

12,117,725 

* Taken from Census. 

Square miles 

Acres per square 
mile 

Por square mile. 

Per square mile. 


33,143 

348 

__ 84 

366 


THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA —1870-71 


Via Southampton. 
Fto Marseilles 


Not 

exceeding 
1 oz. 

A. P. 

0 8 
1 4 


1 oz 
to 

2 ozs. 

A P 

1 4 

2 8 


2 ozs. to 
4 ozs. and for 
eroiy additional 
4 ozk. 
a p. 

2 8 
4 0 


(Abridged Report by the Divertor General) 

:K Lti* 

with that country The scale of postage chargoable on packets of books and patterns exclianUTwiV 
tk. atof-wf b, wd.pt,o. of lower i« fc,W«*£ KS3/3, 

rate of 2 annas 8 pie per 4 ozs. when sent via Southampton, 
and at 4 annas per 4 ozs. when sent via Marseilles : but, 
under arrangements made during 1869-70, the ratos mar¬ 
ginally noted were substituted for the above. A one 
ounce packet posted in India for England was thus charge¬ 
able with a postage rate actually less than is charged 

WanI h ; t ackor alOU8 ^ *" toth# h ‘8 h ™mnium°X^ 

En j n h d °rts^ 

aWe with the same postage ratos ns those applicable to tlio P coircspondence oAlnTpublic K^Sl^ enCef<>rWard ° hBrg ^ 
The route ma Brindisi was made available experimentally during the year 1870, the rates 7 noted in the margin 
Letters 2 annas per t o*, extra being charged in addition to those prescribed for the Marseilles route The reauTta 
Newspapers 8 pie each extm. show, with few exceptions, a gain of Sbout two days m tS m Bnndisi 


For the United Kingdom 


a. p. 
8 0 
2 8 
2 0 

3 4 

4 8 
4 8 


fEaoh letter, per J oz. . 

I Each newspaper, per 4 ozs .** 

_ , . . (not exceeding 1 oz. [ * 

| Each book or pattern ) not exceeding 2 ozs.. 

P a °ket . 1 not oxoeeding 4 ozs...... ....... 

- . {every additional 4 ozs ... 4 H 

,*w£rs.^ss 

The foll pro-payment of correspondence forwarded via Brindisi id compulsory, and all covew not fully nrenaid nnleen 
apegty m«ked by the senders for transmission by any other route and ‘conforming to its condit“l!Z KSwS? 


toUVAlj STEAM SERVICES. 


The local steam services perfmmed under oontract with the British India Steam Navigation Company are ■— 

(L)—C^uttaand British Burmah, weekly with a continuation to the Straits onee every /w Lefe/thd suheidfr 
721 l^lL P er . men80m .°f which Rs. 1,083 are paid by the Straits' Goveroment. ' * 

( > “uT^B^S.ni^ men^^’ ^ “ Wntinu * tion *° the PewUn <** « MMyU, the 
























(8.)—port* on the eMt and west ooact, ih* ssW^jf jjjffrg 

(4.)—Madmlf Bnagtfcm, and intermediate porta on the eaet coMt, once every four teeeke, the tateltfo btfUg 
JU. y,iOO pet ttwaWL 

( 6 .)—Caloufcta, Pott Blair, and Camorta, fortmgMy, without any subsidy, but under contract arrangement* hi 
respect of the transmission of Government stores, Ac. 

The line last mentioned was organised during 1870 and is still only experimental At first starting the steamers of this 
line proceeded on to the Straits, but this extension was discontinued. There are steam services vrfth other 
Companies as follow*:— 

( 1 .)—With the Irrawaddy Steam Flotilla Company for communications about three times a month betWCCn 
Rangoon and Mandalay. 

(2.)—With the same Company for a monthly communication between Moulmein, Tavoy, and Meigui 

(3.)—With Jardine, Matheson and Company (of Hong-Kcmg) and Apcar and Company (of Caloutta) for the 
conveyance of mails monthly between Calcutta, the Straits, and Hong-Kong, the dates of the starting of 
the steamers being regulated primarily with reference to the Calcutta opium sales. 

(4.)—With the Euphrates and Tigris River Steam Navigation Company for fortnightly communication between 
Busreh and Bagdad. 

The last-mentioned contract is made by Her Majesty’s Government, although the subsidy (Rs. 4,000 a mouth) is 
believed to be charged against the Indian revenue. 

MODIFICATION OF INLAND POSTAL KATES AND CONDITIONS. 


Rates of Postage. 


4 anna... 

1 anna. . 

2 annas. 


Limits 

of Weight. | 

Former limits 

New limits 

* Tola 


* Told. 1 

4 Tola 


1 Tola 1 

1 Tola 


2 Tolas 


On the 1st April 1869, the limits of weight allowed 
foi the soveral intes of inland letter postage were doubled 
an po margin This alteration has proved to be a less ex¬ 
pensive measure than was anticipated. 


PATTERN POST. 

On the 1st September 1869 the postage rates chargeable on pattern packets which had till then been 
the same as those chargeable on book packets, mi , one anna per ten tolas, were doubled. On the same date a change 
was made in the scale of postage chargeable upon banghy parcels The former scale of postage varied not merely with 
weight, but with distance, and the distance limits were so numerous that it was almost impossible for the public to ascertain 
the rate chargeable upon a parcel without reference to tho Post Office, and the constant change of routes, as well as the laige 
increase m the number of post offices, rendered it extremely difficult for the depaitment to keep its own offices informed of 
the charges properly leviable The change made in September 1869 involved a reduction of the distanoe rates to two, 
viz,, a single and double distance rate, and Government has since taken a further step in the same direction by making the 
postage charge on banghy parcels independent altogether of distance. 


SORTING OF LETTERS. 

In consequence of the junction of fche Great Indian Peninsula and East India Railways, as well as of the upper and 
lower sections of the Punjab and Delhi Railway, arrangements were made luit year for a radical change m the system of 
railway sorting. The previous existence of bleaks m railway transit gave time for a large amount of sorting in stationary 
offioes, but the final junction of tho railway systems of Bengal, tho Punjab, and Bombay involved the supersession of all 
arrangements for the sorting of through mails otherwise than during transit Tho system of railway sorting previously in 
force originated at a time when the lengths of railway wero small and was not adapted to fche requirements arising from 
lines of suoh enormous extent as now traverse tho continent of India In view of this alteration it was deemed advisable to 
organize a system of what has been called “ frontier railway sorting” distinct from the pieviously existing local railway 
sorting. Under this system all through mails passing between different provinces through Allahabad are disposed of 
by a separate sorting establishment working on sections of the railway converging at Allahabad. 

POST A £ LINES. 

The total extent m miles of each class of postal 'ines at the close of 1870 as compared with the returns of the pre- 

- -~~~~ j- 1 — -— \iou 8 year is given in the maigm The increase in railway line 

£ I a I 1 1 -I mileage is composed mainly of extensions of the Punjab and Delhi 

Tear. f a S ^ 23* jfn j! 3 Railways from Umballa to Loodiana, and from tho Beeas to Jullun- 

3 ® £ dur, of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Sholapore to 

- sLi -a--- l. Goolburgah, and of the Madms Railway from Tadputry to Gooty. 

9 MR.ua Kisni 040*0 * The decrease under the head of mail cart, Ac, is the net result of 

18B8 ' W . ’ ^ ’ * 84,978 8,818 60,S811 a veiy large nnmbar of reductions and extensions. Among the 

1869-70 . 4,438* 6,888 86,408 5,613 60,877* extensions may be mentioned the substitution of mail carts under 

contract between Calcutta and Midnapore_ and between Gya ^ and 
" - 7 —— ■ ' Patna m Bengal; between Allahabad andFyzabad (since abolished) 

Increase. . 199 . 686 . *06* in the North-Western Provinces, between Wuzeerabad and Sealkote 

and Ferozepore and Lahore in the Punjab j and between Munmor 

Decrease......... ... 1871 .». ...... and Dboolia (tonga dak) and Deeea and Anadra (camel dak) 

. L I—r I 1 in Bomfyiy. Among the reductions may be mentioned the iboli- 

tion of the Hpe, between Cawnpore and Jhansie in the North-Western Provinces, and between the Beeas and Jullundur, 
Umbaija andLoodiana and Rawul FindBe and Kohat in the Punjab. 


60,881* 

60,877* 












Tear. 


1868-70.. 

Increase. 

Inoreaee 


■ ' ’■ 

. 

I Jfows* 
papem 

Parcels. 

Books 
and Pat- 
terns. 

fotyl. 

68,891,8*2 

76,867,9J 8 

6,778,6** 

6,166,036 

699,206 

764,911 

633,694 

738,71C 

76,987,617 

84,634,678 

7,976,686 

391,454 

66,706 

113,116 

8,546,961 

| 11-67 

6-78 

9*39 

1813 

11*24 


Tear. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Servioo. 

#Sr 

Total. 

.1868-69. 

1869-70. .mw. 

38,904,16624,612,866 
44,668,194j26,694,484 

4,017,709 

4,117,424 

1,356,702 

1,487,816 

68,891,232 

i 

76,867,918, 

Inoreaee. ... 

6,764,039 

1,981,818 

99,716 

131,114 

7,976,686 

Increase.... 

"j 


1 


11*57 

percent¬ 

age. 

V 14*81 

8*01 

2*48 

9*66 


.'-/v 

iftSM I* ^ Vis 

.. . tilwV^ 1 • m Wp I* 1 , f , ,,, ,. r . 

■' "iL ‘ •' ; " A‘ 

,*>^- 4 M*s<Wtt*n* flf4h»‘yites. ,*<%•& ,Hp»» «*f - 
Jgtp.dgnl) and afthcrii&h 

b&hses, it iB probable that If is in no Jp^a.^eop^pe fjmo w^no. 

. taoreased limit of weight attpwed ** *ifcSr of 

postage. The increase oftheiftnifs of Weight ^ a fnsfcsuro 
which without doubt conferred a great hoon, i$k$h itopp wbp 
use tho Post Office. The very high rate of increase under, thp 
head of 44 books and patterns” is noticeable. It was in 1W7-68 
that this class of Article first showed e®pap§ion,being for that 
year no less than 19*39 per cent.; and' since then the rate 
of increase has been substantially maintained. 

* ' Cia 


DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 

The letter returns may be analysed as per margin. 

As a rule, letters that cannot be delivered are sent for 
disposal to the Dead Letter Offico of the postal circle in which 
they originated, that being the locality where the language and 
character are most likoly to be understood. Dead Letter Office 
work in India is beset with special difficulties, owing to the 
great variety of character, language, and dialect; but after 
making all allowances, results are not as good as they might be: 


DISTRICT TOST. 


The district post consists of linos of communication connecting the head quarters of each district ^ith the interior 
police and revenue stations, and is maintained primarily for the purpose of conveying official correspondence, the expense be¬ 
ing met, in some parts of the country, from tho proceeds of a special cess levied for the purpose, and m other places form¬ 
ing a charge on the general revenues. The management of the district post in Bombay and the North-Western Provinces 
has for some years been confided to the officers of the department under tho orders of the local Governments. Under 
an arrangement with the Punjab Government, the control of tho district posts in that province is to he made ovgt to the 
Imperial Postal Department, as tho revenue settlement of each district is completed ; and there is now an early prospect of 
the measure being carriod out in three districts of the Umritsur division. As regards Bengal, the first step-taken was to 
obtain the management of the district post in a Bingle experimental district. The result being satisfactory, a like transfer of « 
control 1ms boon effected in 17 districts (increased since the close of the year 1869-/0 to 22 districts). 1 he change, so ‘ 
fer as it has gone, has resulted in rmprovement. in the Madras Presidency the measure is still under experiment m ; a 
single district. The district post delivery arrangements in Oude urgently demand attention. I lie fact, that of tho covers 
nude over by the Imperial Postal Department to the Oude district post for delivery no less than 30 72 per cent are 
returned as tmdeliverable, shows liow great is the necessity for reform. 

The result of the district post operations in so fur as eoncoms correspondence passing between it and the imperial post 
in abBtract form is as follows:— 


] 

N umber. | 

Percentage. 

Sent to district post for delivery . . 

• i 

4,754,233 

i 

Being 5*62 per cent, of tho total number of covers reoeived 
for delivery. 

Portion of the above received back undelivered . 

| 505,900 

Being 10*64 per cent, on the number sent to the district 
post. 

Received from district post. 

12,81,762 

1 _ _ _ 

Being 3*32 per cent, on the total nuinber of covers received 
by General Post Office for delivery. 

i 


Names of Postal Circles. 

*■ 

1868-69. | 1869-70. 

1 

Foreign Territory. 


i 

I 

i 

— 

Foreign Territory. 

i 

g 

Bengal ... 

Madras .. 

Bombay .... 

N. W. Proyicoes....... 

Punjab —4U— ~* 

BriH^BSMi .... 

Cfantral Provinces .... 

Sind^,........... 

* Ttotal ... 

1 

5 

6 

9 

0 

■8 

0 

1 

a 

6 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

HP 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4. 

1 

0 

1 1 *■ 

I ° 

0 

6 

a 

11 

I 

0 < 
0 * 
0 f 

8 

• 

; 'o 11 

17 


88 . 

11 

& 

[% 

p- 


MAIL ROBBERIES. 

The total number of highway robberies of mails was less 
in 1869-70 than the preceding year, in which they numbered 
33. jks shown in the margin*! abstract the number 
1866-W is'31, The great bulk of the highway ittttwM 
occurred 4n Rqjpootana and ContralIndia,qnd probably^uR- 
ed in some degree from die famine in those part* of ii. 
country. M , 



. o . 
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THE POST OFFICE Of INDIA— 1870 - 71 . 


m ‘ 


(Gontvmed fr<m owr last,) 

ROBBERIES. 

Tlie localities in whioh the robberies occurred are given below 

_ British Te rritory. T Foreign Tereito^ 


Huiua Cum... 

Bombay Circle.. 


... 2 ^ Besides one attaok 
... 1) in&humparun 


' Hyderabad 
Mysore 


N. W. P Circle 


fEtawah 
} Meerut 
| Ajmore 

k Mozuffurnuggur 


Punjab Circle .. Kurnal 
Central Proyin- f » ^ 
<JM OlECLB ...l Se0ne0 


( Mysore 
I f Guzerat 

* * * ( Kattiawar 

fJeypore. . 
Bhnrtpore 
Dholoporo 
Gwalior. . 

Besides two attacks Tonk 
in tho Agra disti ictJ Indore 

| Rampore ^ 

| Meywra / 

I Dewas C 

t Mar war ) 

.. Pnttiala 


X 2 attacks. 

i ,, i „ 

t ” ? ” 
l" l” 

1 »» 1 II 

One attack 
in each. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 

* • 

The persons employed permanently in 
the Post Office Department number 24,819! 
as below. 


Total 11 Besides threo attacks Total 
Grand Total... 31, besides 18 attacks. I 


Inspecting Post Masters... 
Post Masters and Dep 
Post Masters 

Clerks . 

Peons, &o ..... 

Road Establishment. 


20 Besides fif-1 
teen attacks.) 


1868-69. 

1860.70. 

99 

101 

1,908 

2,172 

1,684 

4,512 

1,761 

5,248 

15,059 

15,587 

28,257 

24,819 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


The general financial results are shown m the following abstract:— 


PURELY POSTAL SBRY1CB 


Receipts, including offioial postage and sale of Bemoe postage stamps 
Receipt^ excluding official postage and sale of Sernce postage stamps 
Disbursements... 

Net revfenne, including effloial postage and sale of servioe postage stamps 
N et deficit, if offioial postage and service postage stamps be excluded 


Hefieipt* ... 

XHsbursements. 


Receipt* 

Di ibursement s 


NON-POSTAL BRANCHES 

Bullock Twin. 


Punjab Military Van Ddk 


Passenger Services on Maul Cart Lines 


Receipts 

Ksburie 


lsburleftents 


Military Transport Train. 

Disbursements . . 

U> loeal Bfcm&n mn*gtdpnmatolyf»r ffmic*. 


• Bs a. p. 
68,60,720 12 8 
41,06,704 4 8 
• 63,70,201 16 8 
14,90,518 12 7 
12,64,497 11 6 


10,13,670 7 3 
8,88,939 12 2 
Excess of receipts. > 

1,24,630 11 1 ; 

1,66,426 9 7 
1,68.538 4 3 
Excess of disbursements. 

2,106 10 8 

1.34.105 12 5 

1.34.106 12 5 ’ 


1,84,611 10 9 
Nil. 


Rs a. p» 
68,16,010 9 4 
89,28,888 6 10 
6596,779 11 4 
12,19,280 14 0 
16,68,896 6 6 


10,48,249 8 1 
10,16,618 18 11 

K cess of receipts 
31,680 10 2 

2,68,505 10 8 
2,52,847 18 11 
Excess of receipts. 
8,667 12 4 

1,57,196 12 6 
1,57,196 12 6 


1157,560 0 0 
5,05,574 7 8 


, BrieSy Mated, these repute show- 




■A# revenne in the purely PoatetDefrartmerit vl 
ietdtAMt, ditto Alto ol.+. . 


wrafara^-..>Y*» --- i n,eo 

tvxVtk. •• tet* ttt 0 •«**£««*' 1 0 9,10 


12,19,230 if offioial postage be inoluded. 
16*68,896 if official postage be excluded. 
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that cannot be disposed of .. . 1,184,201 



The post office of india. 



A 


807.6M Half anna Note Paper sold at the r»te of 10 warn par packet of 1C. 
7.W8 Oaa Ann* Euvtlopea •old’st 1 Knpeel Ann* per packet 
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COMPARATIVE ABSTRACT RECEIPTS AND CHARGES DURING THE YEAR 1868-69 AND 1869-70. 



the sale proceeds of ordinary postage stamps for 1869-70 has been deducted for the first time the discount allowed to purchasers, viz., Rs. 1,38,628-11-4 
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THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA —statistics.— Financial and Bevenue Account* 186ft 
ACCOUNT SHOWING THE GROSS REVENUE, COST OF MANAGEMENT AND NET REVENUE OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT IN INDIA FROM 1853-54 TO 1869-70. 
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THE POST OFFICE OF IXTDIA. —statistics.— Financial acid Revenue Aooamde, 106$. 

QBOB8 REVENUE, COST OF ItANAGEMENT, AND NET REVENUE OF THE FOOT OFFICE IN BACH TEAR FROH 1868-64 10 186MB, 


Tears. 

Receipts, 
exclusive of 
those from 
separate De¬ 
partments. 

Official 

Postage. 

Total. 

Disburse¬ 
ments, exclu¬ 
sive of charges 
tor the sepa¬ 
rate Depart¬ 
ments. 

Excess of 
Receipts. 

Deficit if oft- 

Separata Deportments. 

dal postage 
be not taken 
into account. 

Total 

Reoeipta, 

Total 

Payments. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863-54 . 

204,846 

247,117 

451,963 

243,721 

208,242 

38,875 

65,028 

63,240 

1854-55 (estimated). 

198,691 

130,000 

328,691 

273,988 

54,753 

75,247 

14,644 

51,991 

1856-60 . 

169,052 

162,060 

| 321,118 

294,450 

26,668 

135,398 

81,200 

56,531 

1866-67 . 

185,085 

186,199 

371,284 

290,328 

80,956 

105,243 

80,413 

73,689 

1857-58 . 

174,982 

185,321 

j 360,303 

359,285 

1,018 

184,303 

33,799 

58,795 

1858-69 . 

241,495 

252,518 ! 

494,013 

352,009 

142,004 

110,514 

94,850 

74,149 

1859-00 . 

* 259,223 

274,701 | 

533,924 

373,791 j 

160,133 

114,568 

146,882 

93,961 

1800-01 . 

273,428 

238,473 i 

511,901 

386,080 

125,821 

112,852 

149,598 

130,309 

1801-62 . 

280,482 

286,884 

567,306 

379,976 

187,390 

99,494 

148,708 

108,803 

1862-63 . 

302,070 

319,297 

7 1 

621,367 

373,753 

247,614 

71,683 

150,262 , 

116,950 

1863-64 . 

320,705 

355,853 

1 

676,558 

i 

387,616 1 

288,942 

66,911 

151,611 

111,736 

1864-65 . 

3^659 

402,082 

743,741 

393,057 

350,684 

51,398 

11,763 

22,032 

1865-66 . 

355,920 | 

500,801 

856,727 | 

418,803 

137,864 

62,937 

7,562 

7,346 

1866-67 (11 months). 

330,500*1 

265,626 1 

602,186 | 

102,948 

199,238 

66,388 

21,531 

23,081 

1867-68 . 

377,462* 

230,983 

608,445 1 

175,491 j 

132,951 

98,032 

31,258 

29,046 

1868-69 . 

410,570* 

275,502 | 

686,072 

537,020 ' 

149,052 

126,450 

131,411 

137,619 


* Including salo of sen ice ivoBtagc stamps 


TOTAL REVENUES AND CHARGES FOR THE POST OFFICE IN EACH PRESIDENCY A\D PROVINCE IN EACII YEAR TROM 1853-54 TO 1868-69. 


Receipts. 


Years. 

1 

Bongal 

Notth-Wont 

Provinces 

Funjiib. 

Ccntml 

Products. 

Bombay . 

Ai'idrift 

British 

Durm&h 

Eastern 

Settlements 

| Total. 


£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853-54 

60,272 

88,593 


i 

38,176 

41,372 

266 

6,818 

451,963* 

1855-56 

66,600 

117,190 



67,662 4 

57,221 

5,045 

7,400 

321,118 

1856-57 

74,977 

134,655 



78,596 

67,105 

7,713 

8,238 

371,284 

1857-58 

84,599 

71,773 


... 

106,831 

79,214 

8,564 

9,322 

360,303 

1858-59 

100,397 

163,015 



125,81 ) 

88,656 

10,647 

6,488 

494,013 

1859-60 

98,504 

178,214 



141,443 

96,422 

1* ,005 

9,336 

533,924 

1860-61 

97,9^8 

168,691 



137,534 

90,564 

6,747 

10,417 

511,901 

1881-62 

105,223 

129,692 

83,800 


131,869 

97,933 

6,389 

12,460 

567,366 

1862-63 

113,191 

148,547 

78,760 


155,921 

102,491 

8,677 

13,780 

621,367 

i 

1863-64 . 

132,307 

150,885 

89,749 

... 

169,412 

109,417 

9,669 

15,119 

676,558 

1864-65 

130,829 

167,032 

102,850 


20,419 

116,069 

9,953 

15,589 

743,741 

1865-66 

148,661 

197,951 

116,385 


236,308 

129,322 

11,833 

16,267 

850,727 

1866-67 (11 months) 

123,889 

125,644 

98,266 

20,222 

120,470 

89,657 

9,939 

14,099 

602,180 

1867-68 

139,298 

118,302 

101,848 

21,668 

124,258 

92,995 

10,086 


608,445 

1868-69 . 

153,339 

131,901 

109,459 

23,932 

149,377 

105,211 

12,853 


080,072 


N.B .—Accounts in detail for 1854-65 are not available in the Post Office records. 

• InAndos £810.466, bahg the amount of difference between official postage and steam postage due by the London Post Office fop which no details for eaoh 

• Presidency and Province are available. 


# 
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THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA.— statistics. —Financial and Revenue Accounts, I860. 

DETAIL 07 THE GROSS REVENUE AND CHARGE 07 THE POSTAL DEPARTMENT RECEIVED AND EXPENDED IN BOMBAY IN EACH 

YEAR, FROM- 1863-54 TO 1868-69. 


Revenue. 


Less Net 


UrtiO VP A ■ | Amount Net PoBtage 

Cash Ordinary Mi seel- Total duo to Revenue and 

Postago. Postage laneous. * London from Service 

Stamps. Post Of- Public. Postago 

flee. • Stamps. 


Loudon from Service Total 

Post Of- Public. Postago 
lice. • Stamps. 


Detail of Cash Detail of Steam 


Postage 


Postage. 


Due by Due to 
the Lon- the Lon- 


()n "Ron <-*1,17 the Lon- the Lon- 

LeIters. p J don Post don Post 
Parcels. Offloe< office . 


£ 

1853-54 .. 31,649 

1855- 56 ... 11,735 

1856- 57 ... 13,014 

1857- 58 . 14,413 I 

1868-59 21,117 * 

1859-00 .. 23,248 

1800-01 .. 23,991 

1861- 62 .. 22,930 

1862- 63 25,875 

1863- 64 ... 30,389 

1864- 65 ... 30,701 

1865- 66 .. 32,111 

1866- 67 (11 months) 25,928. 

1867- 68 . 29,768 

1868- 69 . 32,566 


32,968 5,208* 38,176 ... 38,176 28,406 

31,497 2,459 29,038 38,624 G7,662 8,328 

37,668 6,703 30,965 47,631 78,596 9,441 

46,485 404* 46,889 59,942 106,831 12,206 

59,413 9,094 50,319 75,491 125,810 15,995 

60,519 5,095 55,424 86,019 141,443 17,538 

66,717 4,814 61,903 75,631 137,534 18,083 

65,346 12,362 52,984 78,885 131,869 16,541 

72,55h 7,377 65,181 90,740 15*621 19,239 

83,895 17,131 66,464 102,948 169,412 22,089 

89,426 19,224 70,202 131,217 201,419 23,860 

91,359 26,621 67,738 108,570 236,308 26,193 

78,553 18,025 60,528 59,942 120,470 22,784 

92,897 18,784 74,113 50,145 124,258 26,076 

106,465 18,933 87,532 61,845 149,377 28,906 


* Plus amount due by London Post Office. 

( Expenditure. 

I I Mail Cart, af- I 


1853- 54 

1854- 55 ~ ... 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 69 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 (11 months) 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 


I Salaries and 
Establish, 
ments. 

Miscellaneous 

and 

Contingencies 

ter deducting 
Charges for 
Passenger 
Service. 

Bounty 

Money. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

37,697 

18,181 

9,360 


35,893 

20,86b 

15,453 

99 

15,721 

63,563 

2,115 

10 

58,580 

9,065 

8,429 

29 

87,539 

6,785 

11,145 

24 

75,675 

14,301 

29,204 

56 

63,608 

20,061 

31,438 

17 

67,681 

10,512 

43,394 

2° 

46,920 

9,631 

43,555 

39 


Construction 
and Repairs Total, 
of Buildings. 


72,313 

81,409 

76,205 

105,793 

119,359 

121,156 

121,727 

100,493 

101,488 

113,938 

113,697 

114,924 

82,411 

103,748 

128,178 


48 
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THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA. —statistics.— Financial and Revenue Aocouwte, 1869. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF LETTERS, NEWSPAPERS AND PARCELS RECEIVED FOR DELIVERY IN THE POST OFFICE IN INDIA IN EACH YEAR 
/ FROM 1803-54 TO 1868-69. 


r 1853-64 ... 

1854- 55 ... 

1855- 06 

$ 1856-57 ... 

•J 1 1857-58 

A 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 
.1800-01 

1861-62 . 

1862- 63 . 

1863- 64 ... 

1804-65 

1865-60 . 

186C-67 (1 i months) 

1867- 68 .. 

1868- 09 ... 


1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 ... • 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 01 
1861-02 
1802-03 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 60 

1866- 67 (11 months) 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 



‘Paid. 

Unpaid. 

No. 

No. 

4,647,868 

7,625,004 

16,901,076 

4,270,800 

15,948,888 

7,580,400 


Newspapers. 


4,647,868 7,625,004 j 5,084,901 

j 16,901,076 4,270,860 4,996,272 

15,948,888 7,580,400 ! 5,639,520 

16,873,620 10,042,452 j 6,571,656 
18,322,992 !l 1,217,180 7,495,764 

21,804,672 [ 14 , 6 : 32,044 8,813,532 


21,804,672 |14,6:32,044 
19,788,708 14,099,916 
19,589,424 114,065,848 
18,431,934 |l4,328,376 
19,270,039 |l5,37^290 
20,561,883 110,642,233 
21,970,586 Il8,4ri9,573 
22,435,572 ill),904,301 

I 

25,903,285 19,788,769 
34,99 *», 2^1 ^22,321,703 
38,901,155 24,612,066 


8,182,932 

8,769,876 

8,989,409 

8,950,575 

8,938,121 

9,722,084 

11,381,407 

7,207,713 

3,983,830 

1,017,709 


2,484 

224,052 

334,908 

376,248 

422,904 

493,224 

560,424 

556,500 

591,391 

047,103 


17.260.260 

26.392.260 
29,503,716 
33,863,976 
37,458,840 
45,743,472 
42,637,980 
42,981,708 
42,317,170 
44,210,073 


762,417 46,907,651 
916,174 51,069,317 
1,072,90 4 54,797,301 
1,097,253 5 4,0")7,020 
1,206,441 162,567,255 


1,017,709 J 1,350,702 
Parcels. 

Unpaid. Service 


68,K) 1,232 


Paid. 

Unpaid. 

No. 

No. 

158,232 

1,358,412 

601,944 

1,795,668 

813,39G 

2,108,028 

1,134,156 

2,321,652 

2,387,256 

2,531,424 

3,303,768 

_ 

2,720,208 

4,784,028 

4,242,084 

3,325,364 

456,253 

3,006,312 

447,949 

3,758,881 

409,504 

3,992,127 

402,0 4 s * 

4,1.57,879 

425,787 

4,117,524 

382,179 

1,916,296 

377,740 

5,280,970 

1 

393,862 

1 


308,266 

231,780 

211,728 

316,884 

353,304 

302,880 

478,740 

409,584 

447,660 

604,320 

480,465 

523,154 

550,934 

325,693 

117,074 

98,753 


1,824,900 

2,629,392 

3,133,152 

3,772,692 

5,272,044 

6,326,856 

5,262,788 

4,652,268 

4,229,277 

4,558,581 

4,648,850 

4,917,329 

5,134,600 

4,825,396 

5,411,110 

5,773,585 


42,300 159,792 

157,488 137,424 

159,504 139,572 

144,516 152,016 

.'..I 141,672 1G4,940 

• I 189,444 206,628 

333,780 
317,172 

146,342 172,913 

150,770 178,504 

149,346 176,930 

102,777 168,786 

154,181 157,250 

187.528 151,157 

239.528 167,499 

2511,131 165,480 


9 4,248 
168,648 
178,272 
195,792 
226,644 
229,200 
230,292 
246,504 
242,304 
227,002 
229,978 
259,531 
267,642 
224,140 
244,399 
277,596 



296, ;uo 

463,560 

477,348 

492,324 

533,256 

625,272 

564,072 

503,676 

561,559 

556,276 

550,254 

591,094 

579,073 

562,825 

651,420 

699,206 


L’md and 

Hr gisterr d. 

Unpaid 

No. 

No. 

4,750,884 

9,143,20b 

17,881,560 

6,203,952 

17,2-56,690 

9,828,000 

18,528,510 

12,510,120 

21,274,824 

13,913,544 

25,791,108 

17,5.58,880 

j 20,35.5,132 
\ 5,11 

( 20,1 45,984 
( 4)5 ‘ 

22,501,031 

14,099,910 

7,808 

1 1 4,005,8 Is 
19,850 
14,957,542 

23,674,284 

16,001,749 

25,23.5,527 

17,228,607 

27,041,904 

19,030,407 

27,820,596 

20,487,338 

31,305,590 

20,322,105 

41,417,546 

22,866,942 

45,797,958 

25,172,008 


5,487,108 19,381,500 
5,396,700 29,485,212 
6,029,520 33,114,210 
7,084,332 38,128,992 

I 

8,075,772'43,204,140 

f 

9,345,612^52,695,600 

8.891.964 48,404,820 

9.425.964 48,197,652 
9,679,433 47,138,000 
9,081,897 49,360,930 
9,648,564 52,112,758 

10,505,309 56,577,740 
12,203,04300,510,977 
7,817,546 59,445,241 
4,345,30368,629,791 
4,394,057 75,364,023 
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THE POST OFFICE QF EtfpiA— 

TOTAL RECEIPTS A ED PAYMENTS OF THE SEVERAL SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS MANAGED BY THE POST 








• 





Yours. 

Bengal. 

North-Western Provinces. 


Bullock 

Train 

Dak 

Bearers 

Passengers 

Service 

Staging 

Bungalow 

Fund 

Total. * 

Bullock 

Train 

Dak 

Bearers 

Passenger 

Service. 

Staging 

Bungalow 

Fund. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853.54 

4,393 

... 



4,393 

39,610 


6,437 

14,688 

60,635 

1854-55 ... 







... 

7,675 

5,969 

13,644 

1855-56 

13,670 



1,349 

15,019 

50,174 


8,554 

0,406 

65,134 

1856-57 ... 

16,666 

... 

119 

1,475 

18,260 

46,981 

... 

9,122 

5,952 

62,055 

1857-58 

3,127 


1,214 

1,270 

5,611 

14,210 

... 

10,111 

3,763 

28,084 

1858.59 

3,450 


5G1 

2,1/3 

6,184 

71,978 

•• 

10,884 

5,638 

88,500 

1859-60 

14,941 

7,582 

1,185 

2,210 

25,918 

94,479 

5,479 

13,220 

7,245 

120,423 

1860-61 

24,982 

5,611 

1,013 

2,276 

33,882 

90,716 

5,210 

19,331 

6,897 

115,164 

1861-62 ... 

25,605 

5,224 

922 

2,185 

33,936 

46,592 

* 4,726 

6,168 

3,797 

61,283 

1862-63 

13,916 

7,386 

782 

1,946 

24,050 

62,166 

4,392 

4,819 

3,856 

75,233 

1863-64 

13,677 

2,692 

.. 

1,479 

17,848 

65,887 

3,637 

4,319 

4,553 

78,396 

1864-65 

716 

4 



720 

1,655 

1,799 

2,755 


6,209 

1865-66 

1,047 


53 


1,100 

38 

168 

3,G74 


3,780 

1866- 67 (11 

months). 

1867- 68 

4,881 

8,896 

... 

511 

1,413 


5,392 

10,309 

8 

181 

81 

2,222 

2,290 


2,411 

2,371 

1868-69 

29,031 


2,456 


31,487 

27,178 


2,334 

... 

29,512 











PAY 

1853-54 

7,965 



| 

7,965 

26,326 1 


0,437 

12,518 

45,281 

1854-55 

14,762 




14,762 

23,508 j 


7,675 

5,046 

36,229 

1855-56 ... 

15,172 

! 

r 

j 998 

16,170 

25,536 | 


8,554 

5,224 

39,314 

1856-57 

28,616 



! 1,483 

30,099 

28,998 ' 


9,122 

5,372 

43,492 

1857-58 ... 

10,866 

•• 


934 

11,800 

33,941 


10,111 

2,839 

46,891 

1858-59 

424 


... 

1,264 

1,688 J 

57,075 


10,884 

4,336 

72,295 

1859-60 

13,014 

6,982 

1,185 

1,767 

22,948 ' 

1 

47,525 

4,400 

13,220 

5,327 

70,472 

1860-61 

33,458 

5,130 

1,018 

1,904 

41,505 

65,839 

4,164 

12,331 

# 5,908 

88,242 

1861-62 

30,606 

4,861 

922 

1,176 

37,555 

31,873 

3,782 

6,168 

2,542 

44,365 

1862-63 

26,165 

7,364 

782 

1,286 

35,597 

47,334 

4,368 

4,819 

1,882 

58,403 

1863-64 

18,606 

2,717 


882 

22,205 

54,054 

3,583 

4,319 

1,818 

63,774 

1864-65 

4,581 

53 


37 

4,671 

1 6,492 

1,906 

2,765 

10 

11,163 

1865-66 

825 

... 

53 


878 

... 

168 

3,574 

l - 

3,742 

1866- 67 ( 

months). 

1867- 68 

5,614 

6,517 

6 

511 

1,413 


6,131 

7,930 

275 

181 

81 

2,222 

2,290 

1 

t 

2*403 

2,646 

1868-69 

36,682 

... 

2,456 

... 

39,138 

27,921 


2,334 

... 

30,255 



















A**iU<U»7A 




maob umipwi juid . wotokm pt maos year wmm M&3«54 do 14*8-69. 



fiwfflgw flatted 

Military Transport Train. 
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THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA.—BTAfi8Ttos.~FYnanc»a2 and ioaxtfift, 1800. 


DETAIL OP CHARGES FOR THI CENTRAL CONTROL OF THE POST OFFICE, AND TOTAL RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF THEANVBRAL « 1 
SEPARATE OR SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS MANAGED BT THE POST OFFICE IN EACH TEAR FROM 1854-66 TO 1868*69. 


Charges for the Central Control. 


Years. 

Director General of the Post Offioe. 

Compiler of the Post Office Accounts. 

Grand Total 

Salaries and 

Establishment 

Miscellaneous 

and 

Oontingonoies 

Total- 

Salaries and 
Establishment 

Contingen¬ 

cies. 

Total 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1864-55 

. 

3,809 

617 

4,326 

... 


... 

4,326 

1855-56 . 

... 

3,848 

1,033 

4,861 


... 

... 

4,881 

1866-47 ... 


1,168 

154 

1,312 



•• 

1,312 

1857-58 . 


5,370 

125 

6,496 



... 

0,496 

1858-59 ... 


1,433 

754 

2,187 

• •« 

... 

.. 

9,187 

1859-60 . 

... 

2,617 

344 

2,861 

... 


... 

2,861 

1860-61 . 


3,972 

272 

4,261 

... 

... 

... 

4,251 

1861-62 . 


3,719 

96 

3,615 

j 1,971 

74 

2,045 

5,860 

1862-63 

... 

3,380 

110 

3,490 

2,522 

60 

2,582 

6,072 

1863-64 . 


2,104 

198 

2,302 

2,574 

65 

2,639 

4,941 

1864-66 

• ■ • 

2,297 

284 

2,581 

2,574 

82 

2,666 

5,287 

1865-66 

... 

4,310 

423 

4,733 

2,566 

986 

3,562 

8,286 

1866-67 (11 months)... 

... 

4,042 

383 

4,425 

2,362 

1,196 

3,558 

7,983 

18f»7-68 ... 

... 

4,622 

643 

5,265 

3,746 

818 

4,664 

9,829 

1868-69 . 

... 

5,302 

613 

5,915 

6,498 

409 

5,907 

11,822 


Separate Departments. 


Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments 



Dullock 

Train. 

Military 
Van Dale 

Dak 

Bearers 

Passenger 

Service 

Staging 

Bungalow 

Fund. 

Total. 

Bullock 

Train. 

Military 
Van Dak, 
r unjab. 

Dak 

Bearers 

PoHsengei 

Service. 

staging 

Bungalow 

Fund. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853-54 

43,903 

... 

i. 

6,437 

14,688 

65,028 

34,291 


... 

e,437 

12,518 

53,246 

1854-55 

... 

... 

... 

8,675 

5,969 

14,644 

38,270 


... 

8,670 

5,016 

51,991 

1855-66 

63,844 



9,001 

7,755 

81,200 

40,708 



9,601 

6,222 

08,531 

1856-57 

63,647 

... 

.. 

9,339 

7,427 

80,413 

57,614 



9,220 

6,855 

73,680 

1857-58 

17,337 

... 


11,429 

5,033 

33,799 

44,807 


... 

10,216 

3,773 

68,790 

1858-59 

70,428 

... 

. 

11,611 

7,811 

94,850 

67,499 

.. 

... 

11,050 

5,600 

74,149 

1859-60 

109,420 


13,061 

14,946 

9,455 

146,882 

60,539 

... 

11,382 

14,946 

7,094 

93,961 

1860-61 

115,G98 


10,821 

13,906 

9,173 

149,098 

! 99,297 


9,294 

13,906 

7,812 

180,309 

1861-62 

114,625 

... 

10,068 

15,514 

8,501 

148,708 

79,522 


8,732 

15,614 

6,035 

108,803 

1862-63 

116,479 


11,852 

13,614 

8,317 

100,262 

87,274 


11,806 

13,614 

4,256 

116,960 

1863-64 

125,443 


6,349 

11,007 

8,812 

151,611 

90,662 


6,321 

11,007 

3,746 

111,730 

1864-65 

4,173 


1,813 

5,777 

... 

11,763 

14^239 

... 

1,969 

5,777 

47 

22,032 

1866-66 

1,085 

... 

168 

6,309 

... 

7,568 

869 

... 

168 

6,309 

... 

7,346 

1866-67 (11 months) 

4,889 

10,667 

181 

5,794 

... 

31,031 

6,614 

11,486 

187 

6,794 

... 

23/181 

1867-68 

8,806 

13,938 

81 

8,343 

... 

81,258 

6,822 

13,800 

81 

8,343 

... 

29,040 

1868-69 

101,357 

16,643 

••• 

13,4U 

... 

131,411 

88,894 

36,314* 

' 

19.411 

... 



• £16,858 Military Van Dak, Pariah. 

£18,461 Military Transport Tram, Central Provinces, o 
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THU POST OFFICE OF IJTDIA.“H9tati8T1cs .—JRmmM md Mmmnm Aeoomii, 1080. 
mmrnm oar paid, unpaid, sehvicb,. an© letters riobjved for deltvmly nr the poet omom nr each pr*« 

SZDBHOT AVI> PROVINCE IN EACH TEAR FROM 1803-64 TO 1888-80. 



Bengal. 

Xadna. 

Bombay. 

North 

Western 

Provinces. 

Punjab. 

British 

Burnish. 

Central 

Provisoes. 

Total 



Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 


’1863-54 

4,072,188 

3,664,044 

3,066,320 

6,468,708 

... 

... 

... 

17,860,960 


1864-66 

5,300*628 

4,978,224 

5,807,952 

10,305,456 

... 

... 

... 

26,892,380 

I 

1 

1856-56 

6,055,392 

6,172,372 

6,562,716 

11,713,236 

: 

... 

... 

29,503,710 

1 

1866-67 

6,663,696 

6,452,256 

7,888,992 

12,859,032 

... 

... 


33,863,976 

•1 

1867-68 

7,263,544 

6,881,208 

10,466,484 

12,857,604 



... 

37,468,840 

>3 

1868-68 

8,092,032 

7,799,748 

13,172,940 

16,678,762 


... 


46,743,478 


1859-60 

7,896,180 

7,267,224 

11,625,144 

15,849,432 

... 

... 


42.637,980 


L1860-61 

8,187,528 

8,067,684 

11,289,624 

15,436,872 




42,981,708 

1861-62 

8,380,096 

7,762,409 

i 9,898,651 

11,193,020 

4,814,079 

298,915 


42,347,170 

1862-63 

8,676,260 

7,739,507 

10,487,690 

11,464,510 

5,548,515 

329,601 


44,246,073 

1863-64 

8,791,061 

7,812,675 

11,951,477 

12,149,613 

1 

5,838,842 

363,986 


46,907,664 

1864-66 

10,075,457 

8,135,068 

13,094,357 

13,150,228 

6,255,316 

358,891 


51,069,317 

1866-66 

11,386,491 

8,722,036 

13,299,827 

14,305,071 

6,710,654 

373,225 


54,797,304 ’ 

1866-67 (11 months) 

10,901,583 

8,643,915 

11,659,757 

13,299,057 

7,828,838 

354,345 

1,468,625 

54,057,020 

1867-68 

12,044,174 

9,700,251 

14,042,686 

14,674,003 

9,244,093 

395,734 

1,800,314 

62,667,255 

1868-69 

14,021,203 

10,734,799 

15,834,942 

15,954,773 

9,887,641 

477,995 

1,979,879 

68,891,232 


NUMBER OF PAID, UNPAID AND SERVICE NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED FOR DELIVERY IN THE POST OFFICES IN EACH PRESIDENCY 

AND PROVINCE IN EACH YEAR FROM 1853-54 TO 1868-69. 



f1853-54 

r.36,784 

290,620 

456 5(.4 

541,032 


• 


1,824,900 

1 

1854-55 

667,812 

63ii,376 

520,932 

904,272 


... 

... 

2,629,392 


1865-56 

884,004 

600,732 

575,700 

1,072,716 

• ■ 1 

... 


3,133,162 


1856-57 

1,019,490 

747,960 

871,092 

1,134,144 

... 



3,772,692 

'1 

1857-58 

1,314,564 

987,924 

1,213,572 

1,755,984 



.. 

5,272,044 


1858-59 

1,376,196 

1,018,692 

2,060,628 

1,871,340 


... 

• 

6,326,856 


1869-60 

1,132,392 

1,083,684 

1,414,116 

1,632,576 

... 



5,262,768 


.1860-01 

1 ,112,592 

980,028 

1,196,136 

1,363,512 

... 

... 


4,652,268 

1861-62 

977,422 

880,447 

846,449 

901,211 

534,308 

89,440 


4,229, i77 

1862-63 

1,053,308 

941,071 

954,771 * 

926,163 j 

578,449 

104,759 

... 

4,558,681 

1863-64 

943,648 

1,023,887 

1,030,814 

915,964 

1 

617,752 

116,785 


4,648,850 

1804-65 

1,092,284 

1,037,104 

1,044,406 

998,133 

627,691 

117,811 


4,917,329 

1865-66 

1,227,962 

1,010,109 

1,095,212 

1,028,453 

657,451 

115,413 


6,134,600 

1866-67 (11 months). 

l,048,b79 

954,644 

956,697 

927,478 

667,397 

106,474 

163,727 

4,820,396 

1S67.«$* 

1,178,078 

; 

1,063,502 

1,122,986 

978,845 

757,079 

119,859 

190,761 

0,411,110 

1868-69 

t 

1,816,819 

1,182,858 

u 

1,288,748 

1,081,788 

743,944 

148,801 

162,227 

5,778,085 


a 
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MILITARY EXPENDITURE OF INDIA. 


^MAJOR-GENERAL NORMAN’S STATEMENT IN COUNCIL, 187V 
* (Continued fi om our last Number ) 

“ Thebe lemarn the tnanue charges which were specially referred to by my Hon’ble friend Mr. Chapman. These charges are not 
in their nature so susceptible of reduction or of check by the Supreme Government as tho military charges, and muBt, practically, 
to some extent, bt dependent on the supervision of the local Governments. Those Governments have Deon enjoined to exerbise 
strict economy m their marine estimates, and vanous reductions have been effected. In fact, as 1 stated m this week, the differ¬ 
ence between the expenditure of the Mai me Department in India as estimated for 1870-71. and the sum now shown in the regular 
estimate for that year, is more than £5,000. At the same time it must be recollected that the purchase of a single vessel many 
one year largely deranges the marine estimates, and vitiates comparisons As before 1868-69, the Marine Depaitment was not 
connected with the, Military Department, I do not propose to say more with reference to post years, than that in 1870-71 the 
estimated marine ttmpditure was £784,100, of which £107,924 was to be incurred m England and £476,176 m India. The 
regular estimate has increased the former to £.311,700, an mcicasoof nearly £4,000, while it has decreased the latter Indian 
expenditure to £422,000, a reduction of £64,000, but as the receipts in India are estimated at £272,100, the net expenditure in 
India was only £150,000. 

For 1871-72 the marine expenditure is estimated at £777,800, or £6,700 less than the budget estimate of the current year. Of 
this £290,700 is for expenditure at homo This provides lor £70,000 for the cost of six ships of Her Majesty’s Navy serving m the 
Indian seas ; £168,000 for stores for India, £50,000 foi pensions—I pi esume mainly for members of the old Indian Navy—and 
£2,600 for furlough pay. There is a considerable increase lor stores, but a deuea.se ot £66,000, paid in the previous yeai, towards 
the cost of iron-clad monitors for Bombay 

The estimated expenditure m India is for £487,100, but the ieceipts are estimated at £237,900, leaving a probable expenditure 
of £249,800. 

The transition state of the marine sei vice on the othci side of India rendeis comparison between this year and last impossible, 
for the Indian vessels have not yet been reduced, while the Rojal Nu\ul vessels are alieudy out here, and though tho payment for 
these vessels are made m the Home estimates, cost of coal and repairs will ho an Indian charge, and for a time swell expenditure. 

The Bombay Government has been requested to carry out all possible reductions consequent upon tho arrival ot the Royal 
Naval vessels, and to submit a carefully considcied leport of tho pciinaiient wants of that Presidency under the new arrangements, 
by which all militaiy naval duties in these seas devolve on the Roy til Navy 

This will no doubt actually reduce the expendituie m Bombay, and in Bengal a considerable reduction has been effected, but 
I am not prepared to say that we aie incurring a very laigc manne expenditure m India, considering that it provides for the 
following items — 

All the charges connected with the Master Attendant’s Department, the Dockyard, the pilot vessels and pilot sorvioe 
steamers, j'achts, river surveys for this port and for riveis in Bengal, various chaiges foi tho Mutlah which, however, are greatly 
reduced this year ; cost of all marine establishments including that of light-ships and light-houses in Bntisli Burnmh , cost of 
river steamers mthe Punjab , the Master Attendant’s Department at Madias , and heavy expenses foi tho marine establishment 
at Bombay, in the Persian Gulf, at Aden, and Kurraehct*, la hides one lakh of lupcts for vessels employed on the telegraph service, 
and also a charge of Rs 27,000 foi maime pensioners at Bombay, as well as piovision for the new monitors for the defence of the r 
Bombay harbour. 

Of these, as already observed, we hope to effect a con sidei able reduction m the Persian Gulf as soon as the entire relief of Indian 
vessels is effected by the ships of Her Majesty’s Navy for which we now pay, and I entertain a strong conviction that the manne 
expenditure for 1871-72, if no unfoieseen c ircumstunces arise, will bear a very favorable companson with that of previous years. 

I have now gone through the expenditure of the throe branches of the public seivice of which I have more immediate charge. 
Mid I fear I have greatly weaned the Council I can only plead the magnitude of my subject, aud I promise that if I again have 
die honor to submit statements of this kind, thoy shall bo moie brief than those I have to-day offered ” 


INDIAN ARM Y—I 871-72 


' STRENGTH OI THE HOME DEPOTS —1861 TO 1867-68 

Return for the seven years 1861-62 to 1867-68 of the estimated establishment of tho Indian depdts, for cavalry and 
ufan try, of the actual strength of those depdts, and of the actual number of recnirts and drafts sent out thence to India. 


Depdtr. 

1 1861 . 62 . 

1862-68 

1863 . 64 . 

1864.06 

1865.66 

• 

1866 . 67 . 

1867 - 68 . 

Total. 

Average 

Istimated Establishment. . 

Lotual strength on t monthly 

kgMi ..... M ,. 

lumber of men embarked in drafts. 

* 6,688 

' 9,688 

- 1,646 

6,224 

6,190 

787 

7,467 

7,648 

2,839 

7,466 

7,811 

1,666 

7,282 

6,926 

8,001 

7,099 

8,881 
1,801 ; 

■ y 

7,894 

10,672 

8,646 

60,069 

69,461 
| 15,876 

7,801 

8,404 

0,196 

approximate amount of home 
charges for depdts? including 
recruiting expenses and pay ob 

passage oat and home. . . 

Lvewecost of each recruit am- 
barked 

r 

866,700 

221 

£ 

296,660 

876 

1 ^ 
979,660 

184 

£ 

877,660 

228 

£ 

878,660 

126 

£ 

898,160 

821 

£ 

469,660 

189 

£ 

2 , 666,100 

A 

880,871 

206 

















MILITARY EXPENDITURE OF INDIAH 828 -5I. 

OF THE NUMBER 0F*)FFICER3 AND MEN COMPOSING THE MILITARY FORCE OP THE THREE PRESIDENCIES OP INDIA IN EACH YEAR, PROM 1828 TO 1851 INCLUSIVE AND THE AMOUNT OF 

MILITARY CHARGES DEFRAYED IN EACH OP THOaE YEARS in India ifcelf. * 
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Note.—Tho Medical Establishment and Warrant Officers are included under this head. 
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AVXlUaB STRENGTH 01 111 1UR0P1AN AB1CT IK INDIA THROUGHOUT 1861. 


Jtom a Baton furnished by Major-General Peers#, Military Secretary, India Of 

Boo. 




Total. 


Madras. 

oomofty 

lopal Troops . 

•e. ... ... 

61,641 

41 £76 

11,888 

8,968 

Oflcsee 


8,719 

1.906 

465 

' 846 

Men . 

... 

66,918 

80,470 

10,866 

8,684 

European Troops of the Indian Army, as under :— 


83,867 

10,512 

7,181 

6,784 

Officers 


5,606 

2,168 

8,849 

2,088 

1.407* 

Men. 

... 

17,762 

6,086 

4,827 

SNaiinwBS and Sappers 

... 

686 

861 

804 

181 

Officers 


286 

138 

78 

76 

Men. 

... 

300 

119 

126 

65 

Artillery ... 

... 

8,666 

| 8,800 

2,616 

2,119 

^Officers 


677 

820 

203 

164 

Men. 

... 

7,868 

8,480 

2,418 

1,965 

( Officers ... ... 


196 

113 

48 

85 

HM* I Men 


2,896 

1,305 

207 

467 

584 



427 

129 

01 

Ioot iMon . 


6,462 

2,085 

1,944 

1,428 

Native Foot 12®“" 


64 

10 

... 

£6 

2 

28 

9 

Oavalet ... • 

... 

1,852 

1,706 

88 

69 

Officers 


498 

865 

80 

58 

Men ... 


1,364 

1,340 

8 

6 

_ C Officers 


220 

220 



European ^ Men . 

_. f 

1,340 

1,340 



Native : 




' 80 


„ . f Officers 


220 

117 

23 

neguiar ^ Non-Commissioned Officers 

\[[ ;;; m 

14 

.. 

8 

6 

T . (Officers 

rreguiar Non-CommisBioned Officers 

... 

68 

28 

.. • 

30 

Inf anthy 

.i 

9,360 

3,339 

, 3,099 

2,922 

Officers 

! 

3,125 

877 

1,368 

890 

Men. 

... 

6,235 

2,462 

1,741 

2,032 

European ( Men*™ 

1 

639 

26 0 

132 

161 

... ... ... 

6,046 

2,402 

1,646 

1,998 

Native. 



Regular { °® ce ” 

.. 

2,471 

167 

655 

48 j 

1,214 

93 

702 

26 

Irregular .W .W 


115 

22 

6G 

12 

12 

2 

37 

8 

VETERANS ... 

. 

639 

218 

380 

41 

Officers ... ... .. • 

... ... 

169 

56 

73 

41 

Men... 

. 

470 

163 

307 , 


Medical Establishment 

... 

l,775e 

912 

641 

822 

Officers 

... ... 

850 

414 

243 1 

193 

Apothecaries and Stewards 


926 

498 

298 | 

129 

European Warrant Officers... 

. 

620 

287 

193 1 

140 

Total inolnding European Troops of the Indian Army 

. 

85,008 

51,888 

18,454 | 

14,666 


THE TRANSPORT SERVICE. — the hydraulic lift.—Bombay 
-»- 

About three years sinoe, it was resolved by somebody that as H. M.’s Steem Transports wonld require frequent, repairs and periodical 
■craping, appliances for these purposes should be created for them six or Bevon miles away from the present Dockyard Wo have used the 
term appliances; but so far as can be gathered, the Westminster or other projectors thought nothing but docks wonld bo needed at Hog 
Island. The necessity for a fixed establishment being maintained, tho absenoe of any water supply, the cost of habitations for labourers 
and engineers, and all the expensive arrangements reqnirod for workshops are considerations that do not seem to have entered into the 
calculations of the Hog Island dook projectors. Some authorities, name and designation yet unknown, boing fascinatod, we suppose, with 
Hr. Clark's very ingenious patent, entered into a contract for the erection of a Hydraulic Lilt and Pontoons for the moderate sum of 25 lakhs. 
That is a quarter of a million in Europe ; bat as it is only the Government of India's money, no one at Westminster counts the cost. Horn 
It appears that, as usual, the original estimate is likely to be exoeeded $ and it would probably be a very good bargain if the Indian Treasury 
oould compound this Hog Island business for half a million sterling. 

In this outlined history, several objections are implied ; but there remains the chief one, namely, that the site in question is one of the 
last in the world where a Hydraulic Lift Dook should be erected. The contrivance is one admirably adapted for liar boars with a wide 
expanse of Shallow shore, or other situations where it is difficult to make a capacious graving dock near to deep water. This is the case at the 
Viotoria Docks on the Thames, where also the cost of land for approaches rendered it the more expedient to adopt the Hydraulio Lift, and 
where we believe it is highly jracoessral j bnt until this Bombay experiment, we believe that was the only one in existence. At Hog Island 
the rctaqrse obtains of all the physical and financial conditions which render the use of Clark’s patent desirable. Then, again, as this ela* 
borateseientifio contrivance is one intended to compensate for deficiencies in natural advantages, it is necessarily costly anvwhere, and, 
being Off Iron, excessively expensive in India. Brought to a site where it was not needed, it may be said to have oost three times the enae 
that would have been spent on a dock adapted to the site. Or, let ns test the project by the results attained. The pontoon and lift, as now* 
pMb will aooonunodate onetroop-ship or other large vessel at a time j but for the sum of the original oontraot, three masonry docks 
xgdgbthave been oanstrnoted^ This statement we have made before on good professional authority, and it has not been called in qneetion« 

TbCpubUo ought to know what man or systgm is responsible far waste of our resources in this fashion. The Public Works Secretary to 
the Bombay Government ought to disavow his share in it if he can j but if this Government had resisted the scheme, we do not see how it 
oould hare neen pushed through dt Westminster .—Times of India. 
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EXPENSE OF RECRUITS FOR THE INDIAN ARMY. 


A rhturn of the proceedings of Mr. Seooombe'a Committee on the expense of recruits for the Indian Army has just been 
published by order of the House of Commons. The first report of the Committee dealt with a plan for the settlement of 
the charges against India on a principle of a schedule of prices per man for regiments, batteries, drafts, Ac., the War Office 
makiag a similar payment to the Indian Government for every effective man returned to England. They also mihutely 
considered the cost of the old depdt of the East India Company at Warley, and compared it with Indian depots kept up by 
the Imperial Government. The following is the astounding result of the comparison. The average cost of each soldier 
sent out from the Warley depdt from 1850 to 1859 was XI9-13. The average cost of each soldier sent out from the depdts 
of the War Office was X205, subject to some slight alteration after the average was struck. At the Imperial depdts a large 
staff is kept up ; at the Warley dep3t the staff was small, which accounts for a groat deal, but not anything like the entire 
difference between X200 and X20. In the second report the Committee say :— 

44 The Committee, in that report, requested the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to tho very heavy charge imposed on 
India, and to tho very large difference botween the expenditure under the existing Hystem, and that winch was formerly incurred 
by tho East India Company, in recruiting their European artillery and infantry. The recommendation of the < ommittee 
having been adopted, another Committee, consisting of three officers representing the India Office, War Office, and Horse ( Guards, 
respectively, was appointed to consider to what extent the depot establishments maintained for regiments serving m India 
would admit of reduction.” , 

Tho following is tho alteration which is important enough to be quoted entire:— 

u The Committee a”e therefore of opinion, that, from tho 1st April 1870, the claims of the Imperial Government should be 
adjusted by repayment of the actual charges on tho general principles which governed the settlement of the accounts lor recruit¬ 
ing depots and other Homo services, from tho year 1824 to the date of the introduction of a capitation rate, lhere are, noweve , 
ccrta ii charges, forn o ly included m that adjustment which it would bo expedient honceforth to exclude ; the payments under 
tho several heads to be in future made direct'by the India Office, viz. :-l’ay of officers on furlough from India, with the exception 
of tho pay of colonels of regiments, and colonels commandants of artillery, which should continue to ta issued by tne agen a 
and charged to Tndia, through their accounts with the War Office. Advances in this country to regiments proceeding o m la, 
which should be accounted for by the paymasters to the local Government in India, the paymasters rendering to the Wsj 
O ffice a pay list to the day preceding embarkation. Advances in India to regiments returning to England to be account 0 ' o 

by the paymasteis to the India Office, a pay list being rendered to the day preceding disembarkation. Advances o d 

proceeding to, and detachments returning from, India should bo adjusted in the mode adopted previous to the introduc o I 

the Capita' ion Rate. The Committee would also recommend that the remittances from India by officers and soldiers Bhouia be 
paid direct by the Tndia Office, and that the present charge for agency he revised. Excluding the foregoing items. the c rg s 
which will have to he adjusted on the principle of Actual accounts, are detailed in the appendix and may be classitiea as oi s: 
Class 1, direct charges ; Glass 2, indirect, or a^sjssed charges. There are certain charges shown under Class , o w 
reference will he mode separately. The items in Class 1 do not roqui e explanation. In regard to Class 2, comprising 
indirect or assessed charges, in respect of which India is liable for a propot turn only, the expenditure for these services e 01 * 
charged rate ably on the net disbursements occurring in each of the several recruiting distucts and depot battalions, ii 
thoro may bo recruits for India, with the exception of the charges for barrack accommodation, and for difference ot num )ers i 
on passage to and from India. The charge for bar'auk accommodation should be calculated on the average number ot o ® • 

men belonging to regiments on the Indian establishment, accommodated in barracks on tho 1st of each month. l - 

to the cl large hitherto mode for the difference of numbers of men on passage to and from 1 ndia, and to a recent communicationirom 
the Horse Guards, copy of which is annexed, respecting tlic minimum time required for training recruits or the several ®rm 
service, the Gomnnttee are of opmion that the following sums, derails of winch are given in Appendices It ana G. 8 ou , r 
present, be charged for ovory non-com missioned officer or soldier embarked, as reliefs for India, with regiments ot the line, viz: 

£ s. d. 

Cavalry.« ™ ™ 

Infantry ... ... ... ... . 27 7 II 

and the Government of India will be entitled to credit, at tho same rates, for every non-commissioned officer or soldier disembark¬ 
ed with regiments, who, at the date of disembarkation, shlill not be within two years of completion of his term of service. Am ® 
adjustment will not apply to drafts sent from this country to India, as India will ha\o paid lor them, nor to aetaenments o 
invalids or time-expired nun returning from India. Assuming that tho expenses of the Indian depots of Royal Artillery wi , 
future, be defrayed by the Government of India in tho same manner as those for depdts of cavalry and infantry, the Commit ee 
consider that the amouut chargeable for every non-commissioned oflicor or soldier of artillery embarked for India should be as o 
Iowb, viz. :— 

1 u £ s. d. 

Horse Artillery .*7 10 7 

Garrison and Field Artillery . .40 11 6 

Details showing how these charges are arrived at, are given in the appendix. The rates will be chargeable on the numbers embarked 
with troops or batteries of artillery as reliefs, and also on such non-commissioned officers or men, if any, as may be sent trom 
troopp and batteries not talonging to the Indian depots, India being re-imbursed at the same ra*cs for every effective non-commis- 
sioned officer or soldier disembarked with troops or batteries who shall not be within two years of tho completion of his term ot service. 
As in the case of regiments of the line, drafts of artillery embarkod for India will not bo chargeable, nor will India be entitled to 
credit for invalids or time-expired mon returning. The practice at present, adopted, of not sending out men who have less tnan two 
years to serve, should be continued; and in calculating the number on which the prescribed sums areto be paid tor etteo ive 
men going out or returning with their corps, the number of men left with the depdts who may not be within two years ot tne 
termination of their period of service should be added to the numbers embarking ; and, in like manner, tne number w 
soldiers and recruits of three mouths' sor\ice and upwards, serving with thedepU at the date on which the order was issued ior tne 
recall of the regiment from India, should be added to tho number of men disembarking in this country with the corps, inerates 
at present chargeable for non-commissioned officers of Royal Engineers re juired for special service in India, as nxea in tne repo 
of the Committeo which considered the subject in March 1867, should remain in force. The Committee recommend that tne above 
__n . . a.. -i_ j ~ ,,, i •. . ___ On fiiA unhiAot of these char ares a 


ratoH, as well as the charges under Class 2, should bo subject to revision every threo years. On the subject oi tnese cnarges 
separate minute is recorded by the members representing the India Office on this Committoe. In regard to the mode ot payme , 
W Committee recommend that monthly advances, based on the estimated expenditure, should be made by the India, Office, ine 
accounts should be kept distinct for oacn year, and the balance of eaoh y oar’s account should, if practicable, be declared i 
months * f the expiration of the financial year. The final adjustment of each year’s accounts would be materially tacmWDea 
establishment of a system of concurrent audit, on behalf of India, of the direct charges as recorded m the books or the War Vinoe, 
many of which charges aro so well defined, that thoy will hardly admit of objection; and in recommending the adoption of tnat course, 
the Committee consider that the necessary detailed arrangements, to carry it into effect, mighty with advantage, be-J®“- m tneinanus 
of the responsible officers of each department, charged with tho duty of rendering and auditing the accounts. Witn tne vi w 
(facilitating the settlement of any questions whioh may arise in the course of the adjustment of the accounts, t^Ckimmittee rewm* 
mend that a standing committee should be formed, composed of members representing both the Indian Gmoe ana tne wr 
Office. The chargee (oost for kits) specified in appendix having relation to the anny generally, have not hitherto neen tu 
matter of account between the Imperial Government and the Government of India. The question aa to the liamu y off 
India to bear a* proportion of these charges was discussed by the committee, which arranged the ^existing U^iMUo^«rate 
in 1861, and it resulted in the exclusion of those charges therefrom. ThS Committee again refer tothe MM/mnie 
of the Indian dep6ts as at present constituted. They are unanimously of opinion that the present rats of expenditure is 





too taiga whan eompafed with that Jneartedprior lathe Mutiny in India; and, aa shown in their former report, mm$tint 
compared with the charge incurred by the Bast Indie Company in the maintenance of their depdt at Warley. The 
therefore of opinion that, without any sacrifice of efficiency, it is practicable to effect a very huge reduction in these charges** 


In the third report, the Committee recognise the extensive alterations made in the constitution of the army in Indie 
involving 

* u The breaking up of the cavalry dep6t and infantry depdt battalions, attaching, in lieu of the former, a home troop of eaol 
re g im en t on service to a regiment of similar equipment at home j and, of the latter, two companies of each battalion abroad to i 
battalion at home, eight companies to be on foreign service and 12 companies on home service. A battalion of infantry in Indh 
then consist of eight companies, each company having one captain and two subalterns; and there would be in respect o 
evmy battalion two companies at home, each with one captain and one subaltern, these two companies forming the depdt, ana beini 
attached to a home battalion of 10 companies. The recruits annually required for each regiment of cavalry in India are estimated 
at 82, and for each battalion of infantry at 60. Ab under the proposed arrangement there would be nine regiments of oavakty 
and ©0 battalions of infantry in India, the annual drafts required would be 288 cavalry and 3,000 infantry rocmits. 

" The propositions placed before the Committee are, that ten months is to be regarded as the average period of training of eaol 
cavalry, aim. seven months of each infantry, recruit ; and that payment should be made from Indian revenues for recruits, at ratal 
per man to be calculated with reference to those periods. It is proposed by the members appointed by the Socretary of State foi 
War that a proportion of the staff charges of each regiment or battalion should be includod m the calculation; but this is objected 
to by the members appointed by the Secretary of State for India, on the ground that the staff charges in question would not be 
increased in consequence of one troop or two companies being attached to each rogimont or battalion, and that the object to be 
kept in view is the repayment to Imperial revenues of expenditure incurred for the purposes of tho Indian Government, and not 
the relief of the Imperial Exchequer from charges which it would incur independently of any Indian requirements. Thu 
Co mmi ttee have, therefore, submitted two statements, one exclusive, tho other inclusive, of tho regimental or battalion staff.” 

The Committee thus reduces the cost to £136-13-11 for each cavalry recruit, and £63-8-5 for each infantry recruit; o: 
£144-9-5 and £66-19 respectively if tho regimental staff charges are to be paid by India. Finally the Committee says 

“ We feel it to be our duty again to refer to the fact, stated in the first report of the Committee, that the East India Companj 
were able to send efficient artillery and infantry recruits to India at a cost of 26/. 7s. 5 d. per man, instead of 1362 13s. 1I<£ foi 
cavalry and 632. 8a. 6 d. for infantry recruits, as now proposed. We are fully aware that the changes made m the terms of enlist* 
ment, pay, clothing, Ac., would have increased the charge as incurred by the East India Company, but tho proposed establishments 
for, and the periods of training, which have formed the bases of this tnird report of tho Committee, appear to us to be enormously 
in excess of what can bo possibly required for the purpose of properly recruiting the British Army m India.” 

This report ought to bo of immense importance to India. In close concise language it pictures some huge blots, and 
if the Government can deal with them, the blots may be removed, if not tho w ork will fall to othor hands .—Friend of India . 


IMPERIAL CHARGE FOR EACH RECRUIT PROPOSED BY Mr. SECCOMBE’S COMMITTEE. 

- - 


Cavalry. 

Pay for nine months, at Is. 5d. per diem 
Beer money for nine months, at Id. per diom . 

Marching money, cost of conveyance of recruits, Ac., (16 
per cent, on pay)... 

Recruiting and depdt battalion staff charges, 22 per cent.' 

on foregoing charges and on lovy money .,, ... 

Barrack accommodation for nine months, at 62. 2s. lid. 

per man per annum 

Excess cost of bread and moat for nine months 
Charge for accoutrements for nine months 
Clothing for nine months, at 42. 8s. 9d. per annum ... 

Hospital expenses for ditto, at 17 s. 7d. per annum ... 


£. 8. d. 
19 7 9 
12 9 

3 2 0 
5 15 2 

4 12 2 
12 0 
0 12 
3 6 7 
0 13 2 


Levy Money 
Cost of free kit 


89 2 9 

2 11 0 
4 3 1 


45 16 10 


Infantry. 

Pay for six months, at Is. 2d. per diem ... 

Beer money for six months at Id. per diem 
Mgrohing money, cost of conveyance of reernits, Ac., (16 
per oent. on pay)... ... 

Recruiting and depdt battalion staff charges, 22 per oent. 

on above charges and on levy money 
Barrack accommodation for six months, at 62. 2s. lid* 
per annum 

Excess cost of bread and meat for six months... 
Accoutrements for six months ... M , 

Clothing for six months, at 81. Is. 8d. per annum 
Hospital expenses for ditto, at 17s. 7d. per annum 


£ 8. d. 
10 12 11 
0 16 2 

1 14 1 

8 9 0 

8 15 
0 14 8 
0 0 10 
1 10 10 
0 8 9 


22 7 8 

Cost of free kit (exclusive of dxtra artioles formerly in 
the kit* but now issued as clothing) ... ... 2 9 8 

Levy money ... ... ... ... 8 11 0 


27 7 11 

3 3 * m * 


Royal Horse Artillery. 

Pay for nine months, at Is. 7id. per diom ... ... 

Beer monoy for nine months, at Id per diom ... 
Marching money, and cost of conveyance of recruits, Ac., 
(16 per cent, on pay) 

Banack accommodation for nine months, at 62. 2s. lid. 
per annum 

Excess cost of bread and meat for nine months... ... 

Accoutrements for nine months 
Charge for staff expenses 

Clothing for nino months, at 82. 17s.*2d. per annum ... 
Hospital expenses for ditto, at 17s. 7d. per annum 


Levy money .. fc 

Cost of froe kit (exclusive of extra articles formerly in 
the kit, but now issued as clothing).., 


Royal Artillery. 


Pay for eight months, at Is. 5id. per diem 
Beer money for eight months, at Id. per diom... ... 

Marching money, cost of conveyance of recruits, Ao., 
16 per cent, on pay) 

la w aul, nnAnmmnllafirvn ftiM QliVHt. mrtll til R _ lit. fil. lid. 


per man per annum ... ... 

Excess coBt of bread and meat for eight months. ... 

Aoooutrements for eight months ... ... • • • 

Charges for staff expenses ... 

Clothing for eight months, at 32. 18s. 0d. per annum ... 
Hospital expenses for ditto, at 17s. 7d. per annum ... 


Levy money ••• ••• ••• ••• _ •/• 

Cost of free kit (exclusive of extra articles formerly in 
the kit, but now issued as clothing)... ... ... 


£ 8 . . 
21 19 1 
12 9 

3 10 3 


4 12 

2 

1 2 

0 

0 1 

i 

5 0 

0 

2 17 10 

0 13 

2 

40 18 

5 

2 11 

0 

4 1 

2 

47 10 

7 

£ s. 

d. 

17 9 

9 

1 0 

8 

8 16 

0 

4 2 

0 

0 19 

8 

0 1 

1 

6 0 

0 

2 12 

4 

0 11 

8 

84 12 

9 

2 11 

04 

8 7 

8 


40 11 5 


Royal Engineers* 


Foreaoh 

»» 

i» 

M 

» 

«• 


Quartermasfcer*Sergeant... 
Colour Sergeant... 

Sergeant ... ••• 

Corporal ... ••• 

Second Corporal ... 

Lane Corporal and Sapper 


£ 

.. 190 
... 150 
... 140 
... 125 

... no 

... 90 
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ENHANCED CHARGES FOR RECRUITS PROPOSED BY THE HORSE GUARDS, 


CAVALRY 

Pay for 10 months, at Is. 5d. per diem ... 

Beer money for 10 months, at Id. per diem ... 
Marching money and oost of conveyance of reoruits, Ac., 
(16 per cent, on pay) ... ... ... ... 

Recruiting staff charges 

Barrack accommodation for 10 months, at 62. 2s. lid. 
per annum 

Excess oost of bread and meat for 10 months ... ... 

Charge for accoutrements for 10 months 
Charge for practice ammunition 
Clothing for 10 months, at 42. 8 s. 9d. per annum 
Hospital expenses, at 17s. 7d. per annum ... ... 

Forage for 10 months, providing one horse for three 
reoruits... 

Levy money 
Oost of free kit 


The charge of the Troop Depot •— 
1 Captain 

1 Lieutenant ... 

2 Troop Sergeant-Majors 
8 Sergeants 

1 Trumpeter ... 

.1 Artifloer ... . 

10 Bank and File 
Beer money ... 

i_._„ f Allowance.£16 14 7 > 

Agency [ Poundage ... 2139 ] 

Contingent Allowance ... 

Postage, Ac 
Moss Allowanoo. 

Forage for 17 Horses, at Is 10d.... 

Cost of Remount Horses 
Forage for five Officers' Horses, at Is l£d. 
a day each ... 

For 48Eeocnitfi... 

At per Reornit... 


£. 8. 

d* 

si 1010 

1 6 

4 

8 8 11 

2 19 

1 

• 


6 2 

6 

1 4 

5 

0 1 

4 

0 8 

1 

3 14 

0 

0 14 

7 

11 2 

8 

2 11 

0 

4 3 

1 

68 6 

~9 


If the proportion of the pay of the Regimental Staff in 
England be added, viz :— 

1 Lieutenant Colonel ... 

1 Major 
1 Paymaster 

1 Adjutant (allowance) ... 

1 Quartermaster. 

1 Surgeon 
1 Assistant Surgeon 
1 Veterinary Surgeon 
Command Allowance 
Non-effective Allowance ... 

Special Allowanoo to Quartermaster 
Agency (ltd. per £ on 1,9632.8s. 9d.) 

Forage for 21 Officers’ Horses, at Is. lid. a 
day each ... 


For one troop (one eighth) 

For each recruit for 10 months 
The rate per reormt would be 


1,902 2 

3 

Regimental 

£. 8. 

d. 

. 419 16 

0 

. 361 6 

3 

. 228 2 

6 

45 12 

6 

. 166 2 

6 

. 273 16 

0 

. 182 10 

0 

. 182 10 

0 

64 16 

0 

. 40 0 

0 

30 0 

0 

12 5 

6 

. 421 3 

0 

2,406 17 

3 

. 300 17 

2 


44 4 8 
102 10 6 


5 16 3 
108 7 1 


INFANTRY. £. «. & 

Pay for seven months, at Is. 2d. per diem ... ... 12 8 6 

Beer money for seven months, at Id. per diem ... 0 17 9* 

Marching money, oost of conveyance of reoruits, Ac. (16 
per cent, on pay)... ... ... ... ... 1 19 9 

Recruiting staff charges ... ... ... ... 2 19 1 

Barrack accommodation for seven months, at 61. 2s. lid. 

per annum ... ... ... ... ... 8 11 8 

Excess oost of bread and meat for seven months ... 0 17 1 

Accoutrements for soven months ... ... 0 10 

Practice Ammunition ... ... ... ... 0 8 1 

Clothing for seven months, at 82. Is. 8d. por annum ... 1 16 0 

Hospital expenses for seven months, at 17s. 7d. per 
annum ... ... 0 10 8 

Cost of froo kit (exclusive of extra artioles formerly in the 
kit, but now issued as clothing) ... ... 2 9 8 

Levy money and bounty ... ... ... ... 2 11 0 


80 9 0 


£. 8. d. 

266 2 11 

Tlio chaige of the two Dep6t 

Companies:— 

164 6 0 


£. a. 

121 13 4 

Pay of 2 Captains .. ... 

... 422 15 

136 17 6 

„ 2 Subaltern b ... ... 

... 287 5 

28 17 11 

„ 2 Colour Sergeants ... 

... 97 6 

88 0 5 

„ 6 Sergeants ... 

... 287 6 

268 10 10 

„ 4 Drummers ... ... 

... 91 6 

26 17 1 

„ 6 Privates 

... 127 16 

19 8 4 

Beer money 

... 27 7 

Contingent Allowance ... 

... 86 10 

41 0 0 

Postage and Stationery... 

... 14 0 

7 0 0 

Mess Allowance. 

... 60 0 

25 0 0 

Agency 

18 6 

568 15 10 

98 0 0 

Ditto. Poundage 

... 8 7 

102 13 1 

For 80 Recruits 

... 1,868 2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


Or, per Recruit... 


- 17 8 0 
£ 47 11 4 


If a j noport ion of the pay of the Regimental Staff in Eng¬ 


land be added, viz 

1 Lieutenant Colonel... 

2 Miijoib 

1 Paymaster... 

1 Adjutant (allowances) 

1 Instimtoi of Musketry (allowances) 
1 Quai tormaster .. ... 

1 Suigeon . . 

1 Assistant Suigoon ... 

Commnud Allowance ... 

Non-oilective allowance 
Spcuul allowance to Quartermaster 
i 01 age foi hcv en horses ,., 

Agomy 


For two companies (one-sixth)... 
For each recruit for soven months 
The rate per recruit would be ... 


£. 

310 

684 


s, 
6 
0 

228 2 

63 17 
46 12 
118 12 
273 16 
182 10 

64 16 
40 0 
80 0 

284 4 
18 10 


d. 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 


2,179 4 9 


4 1 


2 12 11 
60 4 8 


f TRENGTII OP THE EUROPEAN ARMY IN 1866. 
Non-commissioned Officers and Men ... ... ... 

NATIVE TROOPS OP EACH ARM. 


All RanksCavalry 
Artillery 
Infantry 


Total strength 

All Ranks:—Cavalry 
Infantry 


All RanksArtillery 
Cavalry 
Infantxy 


Total 

NATIVE POLICE. 

OTHER NATIVE ORGANISED LEVIES. 


Total 

CONTINGENTS OF NATIVE PRINCES. 


68,836 


17,400 

2,052 

95,291 



Total*, ... 


1,469 

3,976 

6j445 

606 

4,693 

9,146 

14847 


o 
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STATEMENT CMP IBB AMOUNT OF CHARGES AT BOMB IV BAG? TlW4W»0|fe- 


l’ERMANENT AND FIXED CHARGES* 

Dividends to Proprietors of East India Stock 630,0002. per 

annum . . 

Payments under Act 4 Geo. 4. c. 71. on account Retiring Pay, 
Pensions, &c. of the Royal Troops serving or having served 
in India, 60,0002. per annum, payable by quarterly instal¬ 
ments . 

Her Majesty’s Paymaster General for Claims accrued against 
tho Company in respect of the Royal Troops serving in 
India, the advances on account of which are now fixod at 
200 ,0002. annually, payable in quarterly instalments, the 
balances necessarily varying in amount being subsequent- 

Ipadjusted ... . 

Her Majesty's Mission to the Court of Persia, portion of the 
charge borne by the Company, now fixed at 12,0002. per 

annum, payable by quarterly instalments . 

Her Majesty’s Government on account of the proportion 
agreed to be borne by the Company of the amount payable 
under Contract between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Peninsular and Oriental Stoaxn Navigation Company, 
for an extended communication with India and Cnina, 


1834-36. 

—2 _ 

£ 

636,826 


120,000 

6,000 I 


70,0002. per annum, payable by quarterly instalments 
Donation to the Bengal Civil Fund, payable annually... 
Salaries of the Court of Directors, 7,6002. per annum ... 


2,600 
7,900 
(Including an 
Arrear.) 


PERMANENT CHARGES, BUT VARYING IN AMOUNT. 
Interest on the Horne Bond Debt. 

Military and othor Public Stores, exported and to be exported. 
Purchase and equipment of steam vessels, and various ex¬ 
penses connected with steam communication with India 

Transport of Troops and Stores. . 

Furlough and Retired Pay to Military and Marine Officers of 
the Indian Establishments, including off-reckonings 
Civil Establishments of India, Absentoo Allowances, and Pas¬ 
sage Money under Regulations 

Her Majesty’s Establishment m China, portion paid by the 
Company of tho actual chargo in each year ... . 


under tho Act 53 G. 3. c. 65. s. 91 ... . 

Recruiting Charges, Pay of Officers, Non-commissioned Officers 
of Recruiting Establishments, and of Recruits previous to 
Embarkation, bounty, clothing, arms, accoutrements, &c. 
Salaries and Allowances of the Secretaries and Officers of the 
Court of Directors, deducting amount applied from the Fee 

Fund in part payment thereof. 

Annuitants and pensioners, exclusive of Compensation Annui¬ 
ties under Act 3 & 4 W. 4. c. 85. .. ..5 . 

Lord Clive’s Fund, net Payments, for Pensions, &c. 

Donations under Deed to Widows’ Funds for the Home Service. 


Head of Permanent and Fixed Charges. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTINGENT CHARGES, VARYING IN AMOUNT. 1 

Contingent expenses of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors, 
c ^Sting of repairs to the East India House, Taxes, Rates, 
Tithes, Coals, Candles, Printing, Stationery, House Dinners, 
Entertainments, Books. Maps and Charts, Bookbinding, 
Stamps on Bills of Exchange and other instruments, and 

various petty charges . 

Charges of the Store Department, Articles for use in in 

spection of Stores, Labour, &c. 

Law Charges . 

Haileybury College, net charge after deducting receipts from 

Students. ,, 

Military Seminary at Addiscombe, neb ohorge after deductinj 

receipts from Cadets . 

Maintenance of Lunatics. 

Cultivation and Manufacture of Cotton* Ac., in India (ex 

ponses incurred in view to the improvement of) . 

Expense of overland and Ships Packets/ Maintenance of Na- 
tives of India, Donations to Soldiers* Seamen* and others for 
Services and Relief* and various miscellaneou s expenses, 
deducting miscellaneous reoeipta . 


1835-36. 1836-37. 


626,098 637,086 


60,000 60,000 


120,000 120,000 


6,000 15,000 


1837-38 1838-39, 

£ 5 

620,570 632*569 

60,000 60,000 

120,000 120,000 

12,000 12,000 


2,500 2,600 

7,687 7,584 


833,226 

822,185 

842,170 

I 828,659 

834,648 

92,858 

202,855 

83,656 

186,484 

115,132 

277,339 

139,341 

226,751 

64,396 

236,121 

44,412 

23,710 

26,222 

37,813 

19,537 

136,649 

30,012 

621,317 

476,677 

489,200 

488,571 

520,907 

38,633 

39,792 

32,483 

33,170 

43,346 

7,033 

7,633 

.... 

11,288 


31,310 

31,378 

29,802 

1 29,444 

29,455 

20,901 

23,161 

23,420 

24,418 

23,641 

74,900 

76,214 

07,433 

69,672 

75,255 

120,143 

47,792 

2,600 

128,643 

43,109 

2,600 

120,006 

46,410 

1,900 

120,266 

47,348 

1,100 

109,567 

49,348 

1,738 


. 

. 


2 ,86,201 

1,205,414 

1,120,867 

1,229,347 

1,248,617 

1,626,635 


28,022 

25*748 

21,729 

29,158 

3,609 

7,214 

*4,836 

2,064 

4,584 

2*690 

5,392 

1,661 

9*914 

9,535 

8,327 

10*883 

13,680 

4,992 

11,308 

4,946 

9,646 

4*923 

6,888 

4*876 

••III 


• • • • * 

. 

4,104 

2,448 

6*651 

7 

5,667 




















pbsjcandnt and m*b ohaboms from those varying m amount. . ■ ■_ \ , 


letfMO. 1840-41.11841-42. 1842-43, 1848-44. 1844-40. 1845-46.1 1846-47. 1847-48. 1848-49. 1849-50. 1850-51. 


886,477 

631,§45 

632,545 

60,000 

60,000 

■ 60,000 

180,000 

150,000 

160,000 

4,870 

11,000 

i 

17,567 
Inolnding 
an arrear 


1845-46. 

1846-47. 

£ 

a 

623,163 

632,644 

75,000 

60,000 

200,000 

200,000 

12,000 

12,000 


862,703) 870,1621 842,9831 863 ,670 | 911,169 | 983,946 | 984,644 I 979,474 I 968,597 | 990^535 | 973,554 


1848-40. 

A 

, 1649-50. 

’ £ 

£ 

631,497 

629,436 

45,000 

75,000 

200,000 

200,000 

12,000 

12,000 

70,000 

2,500 

7,600 

70,000 

2,500 

7,600 

968,597 

990,535 



51,828 

51,383 

61,373 

62,257 

59,303 

286,121 

329,396 

409,471 

394,431 

364,987 

188,680 

83,142 

143,625 

100,669 

78,131 

61,269 

73,213 

55,731 

71,598 

55,497 

488,701 

502,053 

535,608 

532,799 

541,686 

45,644 

44,437 

44,240 

40,686 

46.571 


28,290 

28,051 

28,383 

60,414 

30,096 

35,586 

81,483 

84,849 

86,519 

107,684 

104,124 

102,852 

63,246 

54,163 

66,274 

1,788 




100,000 200,000 



1,972,881 | 1,857,834 1,872,117 I 1,665,462 I 1,579,532 



xmo I , ^ioj6i 
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8TATXMHHT OF THE AMOUNT OF CHARGES AT BOMS IS SACS t*4* FROM 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTINGENT CHARGES— (Continued). 

Expenses on account convicts transported from India to Van 
Diemon's Land, paid to Her Majesty’s Paymaster General... 

Passage and outfit of Governors, Church Dignitaries, Com¬ 
manders-in-Chief, Judges, Officers in Her Majesty's and 
Company's Service proceeding to join their Regiments, 
Veterinary Surgeons, Chaplains, Aides-de-Camp, Volunteers 
for the Pilot Service, Ac. 

Disbursements under orders of the Secret Committee 

Board of Ordnance for Arms and Accoutrements supplied to 
Her Majesty's Troops embarked for India 

Discount on anticipated receipts of Remittances, and interest 
flowed on balances of Funds in the Company's Treasury, 
iff excess of interest realized from investment of Cash 
Balances 


TEMPORARY CHARGES, AND CHARGES WHICH HAVE NOW CEASED u 

Expenses of the Tanjore Commission in England ... 

Canton Agency Charges 

Commission to Agents at the outports on Realization of Re¬ 
mittances 

Experimental Navigation of the Euphrates 
Grant to the Marques.** Wellesley .. 

Grant \o the Estate of the late Mr. W. Fraser, late Commis¬ 
sioner and Agent at Delhi, who was assassinated in thatj 
Territory ... .. ... .... 

Interest paid to Indian Railway Companies ‘on sums provi-] 
sionally deposited by them in the Iiome Treasury ; viz. to 
the 17th August 1840, the dato of their respective Deeds] 
of Contract with the East India Company .. . j 

Compensation Annuities under Act 3 & 4 W. 4. c. 85. ...i 

Annuities of the Madras Civil Fund of 1818, borne by the 
Company 

Retired Pay and Pensions of Persons formerly belonging to, 
the St. Helena Establishment, not chargeable to the Crown., 
Mission to th£ Court of Porsia, Company’s Mission.. . .1 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company in aid of, 
the extension of steam communication with India ... 

PAYMENTS UNDER TIIE ACT 3 & 4. W. 4. C. 85 CHARGEABLE' 
AGAINST THE PROCEEDS OF THE COMMERCIAL ASSETS. I 

To Owners of Ships with unexpired Contracts ... . ' 

Compensations by way of Gratuity and Commutation of com-, 
pensation Annuities ... .. ... ... ...| 

Bills of Exchange and Certificates from China ... ... 

Miscellaneous Payments on account of the late Commercial 
Department in excess of receipts. 


1894-35. 


1835-30. 


121,960 



438,097 


206,685 


200,682 


199,610 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF HOME CHARGES 


£\ 2,344,296 I 2,461,002 I 2,357,321 


2,790,080 


• These sums include an expenditure of 111 , 3001 .^ 0 #. Orf incurred in placing at the disposal of the Government of India steam vessels constructed or 

adopted by the Secret Committee In relation to what werti oom* 

THE HOME CHARGES, AND ANNUAL DRAIN UPON INDIA. 


Few persona have any very clear notion of what the Home Charges really mean. The Home Cnarges are the liabilities of the 
Government of India which annually accrue in England, and have to be paid for by a remittance from tne Indian taxes. 

In ordinary years the Secretary of State draws bills for the amount upon the Government Treasuries in India at sixty days' 
sight. As these bills form the most eligible way of transmitting money to India, the East India merchants and Exchange "R*n k» 
in London compete for them by tender, and the Secretary of State sells them to the highest bidder. It is in this way, in ordinary 
times, that the Treasury of the India Office in Downing Street is provided with funds to meJt these charges. In other words, the 


times, that the Treasury of the India Office in Downing Street is provided with funds to meJt these charges. In other words, the 
Secretary of State issues drafts upon the Indian taxeB tor the amount he requires in London, and the banks and East India houses 
cash Hie drafts for him at a greater or less discount according to the demand for them. The buyers of these drafts send them out 
to India, and with their proceeds purchase the produce of the country and ship it to Europe. It thus comes to pass that the exports 
from India must always be in excess of her imports, by the amonnt of these drawings. Unfortunately, this drain upon the produoeof 
the country is not the only one. All the chief executive officers of Government in India, all the officers of the English Army, all the 
European planters of the country, in fine, every European in India, whethefehe derives his income from the State (tne taxes) 
or from his own private enterprise, sends a very largo proportion of it, year by year, and at last, upon retiring, his whole fortune 
to Europe. Our rule is thus a giant system of absenteeism. The salaries paid out of the taxes, and the fortunes saved there¬ 
from, or made in private enterprise by merchants or planters, are never spent upon the soil where they are earned, hut 
are transported to another country as fast as they are realised. How as all the ohief civil and military appointments 


we have here another very heavy drain upon the taxes of the country. There is thus not only the plain and palpable drain 
of the Home Charges to sustain, but a ceaseless, uxiseen stream or private remittances of savings and fortunes to aggravate 
its extent. The probability is that these remittances do not fail short at the present momeipt of five millions sterling 
a year. Of late yeaiij moreover, sixteen millions-sterling of the debt subscribed in India has been purchased * from the native 
hotoere thereof by European capitalists, no that in addition to the two millions of dividends paid through the Home Charges I 
another million of interest upon Indian securities, which was formerly spent annually within tne country itself, is now spent in 
England. ' 

* Lastly, Jlndia, from the double misfortune of being at once a poor country, and a country governed by strangers, 
nistration is not only very costly, but marked by the evils of abeentedm, has been unaHe to oomrtat her railway system ofitof 
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SVMMAliitEIM 834 - 61 . ^ ~~~" == " 


18 $£, hmttJrauts&iMa pmm&mm AtfD chabgbs peom those varying m amount—( Oontmmd,) 


— 1 

1889 - 40 . 

1840 - 41 . 

1841 - 42 . 

1642 - 43 . 

1843 - 44 . 

1844 - 46 . 

1845 - 46 . 

184 /.- 47 . 

1847 - 46 . 

1848 - 49 . 

1849-50 

1860 - 51 . 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


IH 


. 





.. •• 




85,797 

* 69,700 

20,704 

3,498 

34,643 


16,996 

500 

21,023 

21,385 

33,778 

26,826 

25,968 

22,655 

19,496 

Mill* 

4,619 



26,397 



2,463 

.... 

14,928 

6,097 

14,581 


. 

Bill 



4,801 





22,201 

6,377 

♦ 

170,702 

ESXE9 


118,212 

86,465 

81,266 

107,397 

113,295 

133,095 

121,131 

114,421 

105,166 

4,702 

4,623 

1,831 

6,250 

269 

. 



. 





• •• • t 

597 

442 

1,188 

. 

206 

196 

. 

14 

• •• e e 

818 

2,288 

1,285 

260 

383 

146,164 

143,*140 

143,713 

140,373 

141,139 

128,906 

126,648 

121,087 

115,403 

109,755 

4,706 

106,411 

104,181 


.... 

.... 

... 



. 

.. 

16,765 

15,612 

15,388 

14,690 

19,166 

11,678 

10,733 

9,640 

8,928 
| . 

9,863 

7,125 

6,473 

5,046 

7,445 

6,796 

3,533 


. 

. 

. 

20,000 

20,000 

. 


. 

, ... 



••• • • 

11,166 

3,680 

2,609 

4,097 

2,019 


. 

a 

. 

. 




... 


192 

123 

1,613 

1,481 


... 

1,638 



186,441 

167,021 

158,412 

154,408 

172,405 

160,382 

134,268 

12^,378 

139,492 

135,735 

132,559 [ 

122,737 

2 , 673,054 

2 , 689,760 

2 , 956,303 

2 , 633,845 

3 , 035,389 1 

2 , 686,931 | 

3 , 143 , 361 

3 , 199 , 1 '^ 

3 , Io 9 , h 93 

3 , 097,380 

2 , 808,977 | 

2 , 780,989 


pBrehMOd In ffrr Rarviflfl nB the Rnphratefl anti Tigris Rivera and on the Induh, and pnrtTy available fui seivice in the Bay of Bengal, the maeeiuneg 

man tented to the Coart of Directors on the 16th Septemboi 1K4<» 


^ The result Is that she has now to remit 3,500,0002. of produce every year to England as interest to her railway ci editors. No one 
will suppose us to be complaining of this for a moment. We are simply explaining our economic position. We may see at a glance 
how greatly better our position would have been if we had capital enough to build our lailwa^s out of our own resources ; and we 
should have had it but for tho Home Charges. Tho general result of all tins is — that whereas the total animal d/rain upon our re¬ 
sources thirty years ago was estimated at 5,000,000/. sterling a } car,* it it now not less than three times that amount, or 16,000,000/. 
A year, thus 

Home Chluves.. m,»*>.000 

Private remittances, &o ... . . . e.OOO.nW 

Interest upon debt in India held in Europe • ... . 1 , 000,000 

Interest to railway oreditois . ... ... ... ... . 9,500,000 

£16,000,000 

That is to say, before India can now import an ounce of biher, or ton of iron, or yard of piece goods, or pound of copper—-all vital 
necessities to her>—she must ship, yoar by year, 16,000,000/. of her produce to England, to meet our present standing claim upon 
her. Until this annually recurring claim has bqpi mot, sho caunot import a sixpenny worth of any thing, lot her necessities be 
what they may. 

Now these necessities are very urgent. Partly by the superiority of English machinery, and partly by a calculated and selfish 
policy m the past, we have utterly destroyed the manufactures of India, which were once so famous. Sho who once supplied the 
worla with the wonderfiil produce of her looms, is now dependent upon Europe for her own clothing. Our rule has effected a 
complete revolution-—no doubt an unavoidable one—in her economic position. She has all but ceased to manufacture anything, 
and has become simply a grower of raw produce. But the more urgent does this make our case. Having no silver mines of 
our own, and yet with a silver currency (ever contracting under wear and tear, and loss, and hoarding, and conversion 
into ornaments), it w« vital to our well-being that we should be able to import silver largely every year, to maintain our 
currency intact, and to increase it acoording to the needs of our growing commerce. But, vital as silver is to India's welfare, she 
must supply herself first with clothing (piece goods), <md with the coarser metals, iron, &a Look, then, at the foil significance of 
the cose. Before India can get an ounce of silver she must pay our annual claim of 16 , 000 , 000 /. a year, and then provide her two 
hundred millions of people with clothing however scanty, and then with coarser metals to enable them to cultivate the fields at all. 
If« after these heavy drains upon her exports, there is yet a margin that she may invest in silver to replenish her wasting ourren- 

?^No^t kthe con si de rations we haves just stated that make an examination of the Home Charges of so much importance, If 
we can show that any or those charges are unjust and ought to be borne by India at all, we are pro tonfo putting it in her 
power to import just so muon silver. 

• Tmetym** evidence JtfbN ft* Zerd*» Committee , 1640, 
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HOME C H AItfl ES — 1861*67. 




PERMANENT AND FIXED CHARGES. 


Dividends to Proprietors of East India Stook, 6,30,000J. per annum. 
Payments under the Aot 4 Geo. 4, o. 71, on account of Retiring, 
Pay, Pensions, &c. of the Royal Troops serving or having served in 


Her Majesty's Paymaster General for Gleams accrued against the 
Company in respect of the Royal Troops serving in India, the 
advances on account of which are now fixed at 260,0001. annually 
payable in quarterly instalments; the balances necessarily 

varying in amount are subsequently adjusted. 

Her Majesty’s Mission to the Court of Persia; portion of the 
charge borne by the Company, 12,0001. per annum, ‘payable by 

quarterly instalments . 

Donation to the Bengal Civil Fund payable annually . 

Salaries of the Court of Direotors, now fixed at 10,0001. per annum 
Act 16, & 17 Viet. c. 95 s. 24 . 


PERMANENT CHARGES, BUT VARYING IN AMOUNT. 

Interest on the Home Bond Debt . 

Military and other Public Stores exported, and to bo exported. 

Purchase and equipment of steam vessels, and various expenses 

connected witn the steam communication with India. 

Transport of Troops and Stores . 

Furlough and Retired Pay to Military and Marine Officors of the 

Indian Establishments, including off-reckonings . 

Civil Establishments of India, Absentee Allowances and passage 

money, under Regulations . 

Her Majesty's Establishments in China, portion paid by the 

Company of tho actual charge in each year . 

Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, comprising 
salaries of the President and Officers of the Board, and Superan¬ 
nuation Allowances granted by Warrant of the Crown under 

Act 63 Geo. 3, c. 66, s. 91 . 

Recruiting Charges : Pay of Officers and Non-commissioned Offi¬ 
cers of Recruiting Establishments, and of recruits previous to 

embarkation, bounty, clothing, arms, accoutrements, Ac . 

Salaries and allowances of the Secretaries and Officers of the Court 
of Directors, deducting amount applied from the Fee Fund in 

part payment thereof. 

Annuitants and pensioners, exclusive of Compensation Annuities 

under Aot 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 86. 

Lord Clive's Fund : net payment for pensions, dfc., . 

Donations under deed to Widows’ Funds for the Home Service... 
Paymaster General of the Forces, for claims accrued against the 
Company in respect of the Royal Troops serving in India, in 
excess of the annual advances stated under the head of u Per- j 

mane lit and Fixed Charges " . 

Her Majesty’s Government : Payments under the now Postal 
Arrangements with tho Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury.I 


MISCELLANEOUS AND CONTINGENT CHARGES, VARYING IN AMOUNT. ' 
Contingent Expenses of tho Courts of DirectoA and Proprietors, 
consisting of repairs to the East India House, Taxes, Rates, 
Tithes, Coals, Caudles, Printing, Stationery, House Dinners, 
Entertainments, Books, Maps, Charts, Bookbinding, Stamps on 
Bills of Exchange and othor instruments, and various potty 

charges. 

Postage of the Company’s Despatches to and from India. 

Charges of the Store Department : articles for use in Inspection 

of Stores and Miscellaneous. 

Law Charges . 

Military College at Addiscombe : net charge after deducting re¬ 
ceipts from Cadets .. 

Maintenance of Lunatics . 

Cultivation and Manufacture of Cotton, &c., in India (expenses in¬ 
curred in view to the improvement of).... 

Expense of Overland and Ships Packets, Maintenance of Natives 
of India, Donations to Soldiers, Seamen, and others for Services 
and Relief, Absentee Allowances granted to Professors at Col¬ 
leges, Law Officers, Master Attendant, &o., in India, and various 

Miscellaneous Expenses, deducting Miscellaneous Receipts . 

Expenses on account of Convicts transported from India to Van 

Diemen's Land, paid to Her Majesty’s Paymaster General. 

Passage and Outfit: of Governors, Church Dignitaries, Com- 
manders-in-Chief, Judges, Officers in Her Majesty’s and Com¬ 
pany’s Services proceeding to join their Regiments, Veterinary 
Surgeons, Chaplains, Aides-de-Camp, Volunteers for the Pilot 

8emoe,&c......«.... 

Value of Arms and Accoutrements taken to India by Her 

M aiabLVa Twtnna . 


Cost of War Medals for Troops ...... . .. 


907,089] 


1852-58. 

1853-64. 

1864-55. 

1655-66. 

£ 

9 634.07C 

£ 

632,970 

£ 

628,334 

£ 

632,689 

[ including 
an arrear 
[ 75.00C 

| 60,000 

60.00C 

60,000 

0 200,000 

200,000 

250,000 

250,000 

0 12,000 

0 2,600 

12,000 

2,500 
* ' 

12,000 

2,500 

12,000 

2,600 

0 7,800 

7,669 

10,000 

10,000 

J 931,170 

915,039 

962,835 

967,189 

117,509 

374,909 

112,012 

442,947 

153,618 

430,484 

162,017 

684,779 

53,424 

31,822 

60,611 

80,904 

86,191 

89,747 

79,939 

74,367 

1 665,783 

683,112 

732,093 

832,486 

r 26,121 

27,440 

32,944 

53,877 

! 

15,667 

9,056 


20,682 

1 29,141 

29,421 

29,177 

29,580 

! 38,366 

48,292 

81,641 

67,307 

\ 94,930 

94,387 

92,594 

95,043 

l 96,096 

) 86,149 

1 1,738 

95,122 

78,555 

1,738 

95,118 

81,018 

1,738 

94,378 

77,607 

1,738 

3,797 

453,693 


65,378 

1,635,341 

2,217,290 

1,906,263 

2,319,178 ! 


* 46,000 


947,362 


26,775 30,673 32,062 33,680 26,837 27,819 

. 4,234 8,874 4,139 


4,111 10,468 12,990 16,560 19,617 


4,458j 4,218 7,339 12,107 

. I 5,401 4,606 . 


14,5641 15,679 
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HOME CHARGES 1851*57 


TEMPORARY CHARGES, AND CHARGES WHICH HAVB NOW OBA8BD : 

Compensation Annuities under Act 3 A 4 Will. 4, c. 85. 

Annuities of the Madras Civil Fund of 1818, borne by the Com¬ 
pany... 

Retired Pay and Pensions of persons formerly belonging to the St. 

Helena Establishment, not chargeable to the Crown. 

Haileybury College, net oharge, after deducting receipts from 

Students. 

Proportion agreed to be borne by the Company of the Amount 
payable under contract between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, for an 

extended communication with India and China. 

Expenses attending the Exhibitions of the Industry of all Nations, 

deducting proceeds of articles sold . 

In lieu of an Annuity of 1,000/. per annum, assigned by the 
Company on 23rd July 1851, to the daughter of -General Ven¬ 
tura, in commutation of the proceeds of 3 Jaghires granted to her 

by Maharajah Runjeet Sing. 

Indian Law Commission Act, 16 & 17 Viet. c. 95, s. 28. 

Rungo Bapojee, Vakeel to the ex-Rajah of Sattara, for paymont of 

his debts and expense of his return to India. . 

Miscellaneous payments on account of the late Commercial De¬ 
partment . 

Burmah Donation Batta . . 

Grant to Prince Gholam Mahomed, as a mark of the Court’s ap¬ 
probation, and to enable him to return to India m a manner 

suitable to his rank . 

Moer Jaflfoer All Khan, the proportion paid in England of the 
sum of 20,000/. which the Court consented to pay 111"“ Free Gift/' 
in consideration of the expenses incurred by his residence in 
England, and with a v.ew to assist 111 making a further provi¬ 
sion for his daughters. 


Total Amount of Charges at Home 


1852-53. 

1803-54 

1854-56 

1855-56 

1856-57 

£ 

101,688 

£ 

97,930 

£ 

95,692 

£ 

91,66® 

£ 

67,359 

13,78® 

13,901 

11,400 

10,800 

10,062 

5,033 

5,880 

4,568 

4,525 

8,125 

11,990 

12,673 

9,613 

14,841 

10,803 

70,000 

3,885 

70,000 
C Ex cess 
< receipts 
l 7,903 

70,000 

| 968 

• 

35,000 

1,143 

14,384 

3,700 

.... 

24,000 

1,426 

2,869 

4,450 

6,325 

264 


’8,746 

336 





8,000 

206,585 

216,381 

196,535 

171,070 

138,994 

2,676,186 

2,864,097 

3,427,976j 

3,158,133 

3,569,809 

| 


1857-58 


& . 
35,386 

8,886 

4,648 

14,570 


[ Excess 
receipts 
3,478 


618 


6,838 


5,000 


120,204 


3,719,131 


HOME CHARGE S—I 834-57 

EXTRAORDINARY CHARGES INCURRED IN EACH YEAR, UNDER THE SEVERAL HEADS OP SUBSCRIPTION, PRESENTS, GRATUITIES, 

HOCSE DINNERS, ENTERTAINMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 



11 

H 

s f 

1 - 
iu 

|H 

To Servants of the Civil, 1 

Military, and Marine, 1 

Ac Establishments of 

India, and to their 

Families , also to j 

servants ' f the Home 3 j 

Establishment , m- | 1 

c’urtmg Donations for 5- J 

Belief granted to £ 

Soldiers and Seamen. a '1 

i 11 

utilities. 

-d ’a 

SS 

£ 1 

11 

2 2 1 

iu 

Vi 

n 

House Dinners and Refresh- ^ 
ments, mclnd’ng Entertain II 
ments to Governors Gene- | 
ral, Governors, Com man- 1 
ders-in-Chief, and other 
Functionaries, and Tenons 
of Distinction connected 
• with India. 

• 

i9i!MpfiiyiiW!| 

8g8|lf2*4|f 

iiliSifiPf lil! Ilili 

~£ih& iMMllhl iSiihIM 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834-35 

668 

3,2.19 


3,606 

5,657 

1835-36 

619 

1,775 

1,905 

2,149 

2,523 

1836-37 

1,041 

2,667 


2,640 

3,602 

1837-38 

865 

2,884 

20,735 («) 

2,067 

12,724 

1838-39 

1,006 

2,378 

6,697 (h) 

2,728 

4,600 * 

1839-40 

1,413 

2,183 

J ,650 

2,907 

9,103 

1840-41 

1,027 

2,212 

2,166 

3,514 

19,630 

1841-42 

1,171 

' 1,078 

200 

2,808 

8,405 

1842-43 

1,043 

884 

755 

3,042 

6,310 

1843-44 

1,209 

1,993 

612 

3,076 

10,216 

1844-45 

1,2*7 

2,390 

3,000 (c) 

3,082 

4*046 

1845-46 

1,138 

2,1 13 

5,017 (d) 

3,008 

10,308 

1846-47 

2,271 

1,351 

216 

3,129 

8,996 

1647-48 

1,071 I 

1,174 

4,075 

4,760 

7,620 

184 3-49 

1,014 

953 

1,650 

3,448 

5,065 

1849-60 

1,959 

1,330 

60 

3,475 

7,912 

1850-51 

1,008 

1,497 

344 

4,039 

5,298 

1851-52 

1,183 

402 

160 

3,424 

7,711 

1852-33 

1,420 

1,548 

150 

3,380 

7,436 

1853-54 

1,110 

1,457 

4,989 (e) 

3,960 

11,700 

1854-55 

1,440 

1,324 

2,520 

3,672 

10,060 

1855-56 

1,065 

1,378 

4,400(/) 

3,462 

11,867 


1,580. 

1,390 

8,560 (g) 

2,952 

17,330 


(*) Include* 80/XDL Grunt to the Marquis Wallesley. 

(1) Include* 0,0 W. Grant to tht Family of the late Mr. W. Fraser {Com¬ 
missioner at Delhi, and Agent to the Governor General,) who waa 
Sswatihieted at Delhi on the Sind March ldW. 

(«) mdfrO tnoludee 7,1111. Testimonial presented to Mehemet All, Pacha of 


of Sattara. 

</) Include* 8,00'/. Grant to Titoo* Gholfm Mahomed. 
Of)' Include* s)oooL k Free Gift to.Meer Jaffa* Alee Khan* 
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0 rit m3L B * ti ^ AM*”®*- Imcmn. Dm*m. 


East InaiapBonds paid off ... 

Loan on Security of East India Bond repaid 


Remittance account between England and India. 

Advances on account of the several Civil and other Provident Funds 
Indian Civil Service Annuity Funds : Annuities payable in England ‘ 

Her Majesty’s Postmaster Gfeneml, on account of postage collected in India. 
Family Remittances, Remittances by Administrators General, Ac. .. 
PriseMoney ... # 

Compensation awarded to Officers by Bonus Committees... 

jjfrsmnion Expedition. 


1,200 

600,000_ 

601,200 

618,000 

240,000 

38,000 

517,000 

108,000 

~i;5~21,0d0“ 


f nMfB8m%an Expedition. 

Disbursements in England aaccount of the above Expedition 

Expenses of Witnesses attending the Parliamentary Committee on the 
above Expedition ... ... .. ... ... .. . 

FART 11 .—Chargee connected with the Collection of the Revenue , and direct^ 
dame thereon. 

Stamps : Stores for India 
Mint : Stores for India 
Post Office .• 

Amount payable under the Postal Arrangement with the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury 

Subsidy to the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company on 
account of the Mail Service between Bussorah and Bagdad... 

Stores for India 

Telegraph :—Indo-European Telegraph 

Telegraph Lines in India : Stores for India... 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and Engagement^ ; ■ 

His Highness Maharajah Duleeji tying 

Charges 071 the Revenue of India. 

Administration and Public Departments : Home Establishments, &c. ... 
Marine Charges : 

Pensions and Retired Allowances. 

Furlough and Absentee Allowances 

Commutation of Pensions of Officers of the late Indian Navy... 

On account of Contracts for construction of two Ironclad Monitors for; 

Bombay .. ... ... . ... ... ...1 

Contribution towards the Expensos of Her Majesty’s Ships employed 
ir the Indian Seas 

St ore b for India ... ... * 

Stationery and Printing —Stores for India ... 

Other Payments 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services: .. 

Mission to the Court, of Persia 

Her Majesty’s Establishments in China ... 

Miscellaneous:—C ivil Stores for India 
Other Payments 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate Allowances ... 

CrviL Furlough and Absentee Allow ances... 

Army .*—Effective : « 

The Imperial Government, for Troops serving in Tudia (including Cloth-' 
ing for Dondts of British Regiments serving m India) 

Furlough Allowances ... .. ... ... .. | 

Passage of Officers and Troops 

India Overland Troop Transport Service 

Purchase of Horses ... ... . , 

Miscellaneous ... . ... 

Stores for India... 

Non Effective: 

The Imperial Government, on account of Retired Pay, &c., of Troops 
serving or having Berved in India (Act 25 & 26 Viet., cap. 27) * ...| 

Retired Pay, including Colonels’ Allowances ... 

Lord Clive’s Fund—Pensions 

Lord Clive’s Fund—Payments to Representatives of Lord Clive 
Gratuities, equal to the value of their Commissions, granted to Officers, 
of the late Indian Regiments on their retirement from the service . I 
Public Works Ordinary.—S tores for India . ... ...I 

Other Payments 

Interest on Debt :—Interest on Loans contracted m England 
Dividends on the Indian Transfer Loan 
Dividends to Proprietors op East India Stock 

Guaranteed Interest on the Capital op Railway and other Companies- 11 
Public Works Extraordinary: m 

E. I. Irrigation and Canal Co., for surrender of the Orissa Undertaking 
Punjab Northern (State) Railway 
Soane Canal Works ... ... 

Survey for Railway frpm Carwar ... 

Calcutta and South-Eastern Bjulway Coxhpany 


4,800 

5,154 

8,000 

108,184 

19,386 
236,483 

191,000 


177,837 

49,348 

4,200 

12,000 

23,000 

7,420 

108,027 

234,000 

99,01m' 


720,000 

738,000 

74,000 

230,900 

3,000 

32,000 

820,161 


217,000 

744,000 

123,108 

1,892 


162,160 

8,000 

1,469,250 

63,000 

629,970 

6,674,273 

4,140,000 

1,055,000 
257,000 


1,800 

506,000 


186,932 

209,411 

44,407 

671,239 

13,032 

3,478 

1,127,899 


6,407 

154,239 


46,442 46,442 


4,800 

4,449 

73,161 65,161 

5,038 „ 

19,330 

101,661 

202,179 1 1J > 179 

52,240 2 ’^° 

2 ’ 753 5 926 

5,f 25 | 

136,691 I 


i®5? I "SS 

8,214 4 ’ 014 


33,135 

13,259 

505,763 

58,918 


5,232 

164,885 


40,565 

121,286 

739,763 

157,918 


725,232 I 
402,885 | 
63,465 | 

2°4,740 * 
3,205 
23,024 i 
878,491 ' 


759 867 J 16 ’® 67 

•£&» 1 81 ’ 281 

1.892 , - 

fi7 , 0 ! 6,750 

236,399 

010 A*7 |Og 

1,516,378 

62,658 

629,970 

7,710,606 

4,138,160 


1,043,698 
77,088 
- 48>711 
1,646 



431,686 

mm$ 


103,146 


11,802 

179,982 
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Estimate of 
January 1870. 


PART Debt Discharged. 

India 5 per cent. Debentures, due 16th August 1671 

REMITTANCE ACCOUNT BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

Advances on account of the several Oivil and other* Provident Funds... 

Indian Civil Service Annuity Funds : Annuities payable in England .. 

Her Majesty's Postmaster General, on account or postage collected in India ... 


Stores for Hyderabad Bflfecay... 

Stores chargeable to Pd^Hrust Funds, Bombay ; And against income derived fro 
kee Workshops ^7 


Funds, Bombay ; And against income derived from Roor-I 


PART II* —Charges connected with the Collection of the revenue , and Direct claims thereon . 


664,000 

201,000 

44,000 

684,000 


1,493,000 


of December1670. 


120,000 

192,000 

46,000 

64o,000 

123,360 


1,165,360 


Stamps : Stores for India .. .. ..... 

Mint : Stores for India .. 

Post Office :—Amount payable under the Postal Arrangement with the Lords of Her 
Majesty's Treasury ... ... ... > ... 

Subsidy to the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company on aocount 
of the Mail Service between Bussorah and Bagdad 
Stores for India 

Telegraph. —Indo-European Telograph . . ... .. 

Telegraph Lines in India * Stores for India ... ... ... * 

ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS UNDER TREATIES AND ENGAGEMENTS — 

HU Highness Maharajal\ Duleep Sing 


Chan-ges on the Revenue of India. 

Administration and public departments : Home Establishments, Ac. .. ,, 

Marine Charges : 

Pensions and Retired Allowances 
Furlough and Absentee Allowances 

On aocount of Contracts for construction of two Iron-clad Monitors for Bombay 
Contribution towards the expenses of Her Majesty's Ships employed in the Indian 
Seas 

Stores fpr'India 

Stationery and printing —Stores for India 

Other Payments .. .. ... •• 

poiitical agencies and other FOREIGN SERVICES: 

Mission to the Court of Persia 
Her Majesty’s Establishments in China 
Special Mission of Major-General Goldsmid, c. JJ. f to Persia 
Miscellaneous jp-Civil Stores for India ... 

Other Pajrmcnts - 

Superannuation, retired and compassionate allowances 
Civil, furlough, and absentee allowances .. ... ^ 

Army —Effective : 

Home Charges of Her Majesty's Regiments serving in India ••• 

Furlough Allowances of Officers of the c indiah Service ... 

Passage of Officers and Troops 

India Overland Troop Transport Service ... ... 

Purchase of Horses... ... •• ... ... 

Miscellaneous 

Stores for India ... ... .. 

Eon-Effective : 

The Imperial Government on account of Retired Pay, &o., of Troops serving or hav¬ 
ing served in India. ... ... .. ,. ... * 

Retired Pay of Officers of the Indian Service, including Colonels' Allowances 
Lord Clive’s Fund—Pensions, &c. 

Charge to India for cost of absorption of Supernumerary Ensigncies in British 

Regiments . .... .... . 

Gratuities, equal to the value of their Commissions, granted to Offioers of the late 
Indian Regiments on their retirement from the Service 
Public Works Ordinary :—Stores for India 
Other Payments 

Interest on Debt :—Interest on Loans contracted in England 
Dividends on the Indian Transfer Loan 
Dividends to Proprietors of East India Stock 


Guaranteed Interest on the Capital 09 Railway and other Companies 
T trauo Works Extraordinary s 


4,800 

4,897 

31,300 

183,600 


328,693 


202,400 


70,000 

117,9*24 

76,625 

8,000 


20,126 

123,027 

236,000 

165,000 

660,000 

384,000 

77,000 

220,000 

800 

29,000 

:85,04I 


213,500 

760,000 

130,000 


Punjab Northern (State) Railway 

State Railway in thaHorth-Wsmem Provinces 

Calcutta and South-Eastern tydlway Debentures felling due 1st Jaauaxy 1871 


6,000 
294,400 
660 
1,613,868 
63,000 
629,970, 

7,030,830 

4,863,000 

IC yUO 

"a7v*o l 




100,000 

4,800 

3,680 

38,000 

126,000 


323,816 


207,400 


70,000 

168,190 

86,670 

8,000 

12,000 

23,000 

2,000 

21,290 

140,000 

797,000 

166,000 

698,000 

450,000 

93,600 

320,000 


19,000 

824,720 


224,000 

760,000 

129,800 


17,000 

72,980 

680 

1,789,748 

60,000 

629,970 

7 , 880,818 

4,600,000 

,l — v - jr 1 ■» ■ 

137,600 

282,000 


889,300 

14,813,979 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCE .—CALCUTTA.— Continued. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE YEAR 1869. 

Thy following statement Exhibits the total amount of revenue available for Municipal purposes in Calcutta in I860, and the aggregate expen¬ 
diture during the same period. The unappropriated balance at the end of the year 1860 amounted to He. 1,70,276-12-4, and in addition to this 
there was at the close of that year, a further sum of Rs. 8,67,604-16*8 refunded in the water-supply account. 


House-rate- 
Lighting-rate .. 

PoUoe-rate 

Feet for lioenses on professions and trades 
Fees for lioenses for carriages and horses 
Fees for registration of carts and hackenes 
Miscellaneous .. 


RECEIPTS. 

Ordinary. 


Extraordinary. 


Sale proceeds of surplus lands .. 

Sale proceeds of Government papor 
Received for house drainage 

Received for 8 lakhs of rupees of Municipal debenture 

Add cash balance on 81st Decomber 1808.. 

Add refund from water-supply .. 


Rs. A. p. 


0,53,247 10 
1,04,881 15 
8,02,888 0 
8,43,100 7 
1,03,703 0 
47,270 18 
1,00,024 7 


10,04,545 14 3 


0,540 14 0 
2,877 0 6 
61,083 8 11 
8 , 10,000 0 0 


2,74,707 8 
1,70,270 12 
3,07,004 15 


Grand Total 


28,07,224 U 11 


EXPENDITURE. 

Interest of loans 

Cost of general establishment and contingencies 
Expenses of tho O'onservanay Department .. 

Bxpenses of the Drainage Department 
Expenses of the Road Department 
Road materials in stock 
Charges on account of water-supply and street watering 
Charges on account of purchase of water-cart and aqueduct repairs 
Charges on aooount of lighting, including lamps and posts 
Police charges 

Chaims on account of city- Improvements 

Construction of public necessaries 

Charges on account of Pauper and Lock Hospitals 

Changes on aooount of the Town Hall and cremation of dead paupers 

Working Municipal railway .. 

Fire engines .. 

Drainage material In stock 

Private house drainage .. .. .. .. .. 


2,55,385 0 


8,80,680 

1,07,530 

8,73,550 

3,71,075 

1,00,354 

03,074 

0,108 

8,80,083 

8,57,803 

89,800 

70,508 

58,080 

14,884 

85,704 

0,883 

44,506 

24,240 


Total 


86,88,130 0 0 


Tho number ol licenses taken out during the year for tho different trades and professions followed in Calcutta is shen n in the annexed 


1* 


Joint stock cfunpsniwii 

Merchants, agents, bonkers, and wholesale traders .. 

' r barristers, attornles, pleaders, and law agents 
- . ractitionsrs, licentiates of medicine, and apothecaries 
■of markets and b&saars 
1 and boarding-house-keepers .. 

-'-Thoats .. 

I rent more than Rs. 25 and less than Rs. 


RhppsffOrintoxioating drinks end drugs 
?Smmm end petty dululls 
fthop'keapers lnbrlok-roo: 


_.-ok-roomi,and permanent stall-keepers 

-ipof* in tiled hatT.?* 

JMpwMdhn 

nt vendors of food end drink 
At Rttinfce?t>f cartlegai &d ham for which license were taken out is also noted below s— 


100 


fisssr •• 

morses •• •• 


70 

. 1,808 
133 
100 

85 
45 

86 

i,5ie 

. 120 
531 
5,836 
85 

!'2£ 

8,000 

0,887 


i|s 


“ WATRR-SUPPL7 WORKS. 

, W 180D the water-works w&e bo tar advanoed to completion, ae to admit of a regnlar supply of water to the town, and thin 

. *> tfa« pmtmk time* The talne of the work dona by the contractors up to the end of Kowtnlmr, amounted 

tofttag the tothl expenditure on all sanctioned works under thia head, when complete, to Rs. flaJHByMO. 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCE .—BENGAL. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF THE MOFU8SIL MUNICIPALITIES OF BENGAL. ^ 
The table below shows the income and expenditure of the Bengal Municipalities under parlous heads during 1890*70. 


Table showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the Mcfussil Municipalities during the year 1869*70. 



Town 8. 

Balanoo of previ 
oub year’s 
account. 

Income during 
the year. 

Expenditure dor 
ing the year on 

account of police 

Amount expended 
for establish¬ 
ments, conser¬ 
vancy, roads, 
'general improve 
mentfi, sc. 

a 

Balance of aooount 
in hand at dose 
of the year. 


Presidency Division. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs, A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. r. 

Suburbs of Calcutta . 

20,519 18 10 

3,61,241 14 

2 

93,603 6 0 

2,16,676 15 11 
9,497 13 1 

71,581 6 1 

1 Kiahnagur 


6,183 5 10 

22,473 15 

7 

5,748 1 2 

18,418 7 8 

Santiporc 


6,284 7 0 

14,391 4 11 

6,364 14 3 

9,806 5 6 

4,602 8 2 

Jessore 


7,106 8 7 

13,480 8 
6,782 1 

8 

3,615 0 11 

10,980 9 1 

6,88* ® « 

Ranaghat 

Burdivan Division. 

1,867 9 8 

6 

2,752 4 3 

4,311 12 0 

1,585 10 11 

Seramporo 


6,531 0 6 

37,413 13 

4J 

9,438 7 1 

31R09 16 3 
7^89 9 0 

1,896 7 61 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 


5,101 0 2 

12,365 5 

0 

5,128 0 2 

4,498 12 0 


17,197 5 11 

32,790 1 

5 

11,437 15 8 

26,617 9 11 

12,081 18 9 

Ooterporah 


452 13 11 

3,783 11 10* 

984 6 0* 

2,812 11 81 

439 8 04 

Burdwan 

Bhagulpore Division. 

7,5<il 9 7 

48,982 12 

9 

12,660 9 10 

38,407 4 10 

6,676 7 8 

Bhagulpore 


8,952 6 2 

29527 2 

0 

8,576 7 7 

22,418 14 3 

7,304 2 4 

Monghyr 

Furnean 


8,302 12 4 

83,109 1 
21,745 3 

2 

9,850 0 10 

24,486 3 7 

9,676 9 1 

Patna Division. 

2,627 8 6 

6 

6,656 0 0 

15,731 7 9 

2,085 4 3 

Patna City 


7,960 0 0 

1,23,815 5 

5 

23,667 3 1 

50,042 5 11 

60,066 12 6 

Ova 


9,743 7 11 

25,659 8 

2 

15,266 11 3 

8,546 2 6 

11,590 2 4 

Tirhoot fMozufferpore) .1 

19,583 14 8 

21,485 12 
26,638 5 

6 

6,387 0 0 

27,339 0 7 

7,343 10 7 

Chopra 

® MJ .. . 

5,652 4 1 

5 

7,956 3 8 

23,021 0 2 

263 6 8 

Arrah... 

9 3* . f f 9m9 , f# 

4,094 4 9 

12,669 8 

9 

6,406 15 0 

9,497 5 4 

1,859 9 2 

Dnrbhanga 

Dacca Division. 

88 4 7 

14,398 0 

9 

10,007 12 0 

4,299 14 9 

178 10 7 

Dacca... 

Chittagong Division. 

666 9 10 

48,854 4 

6 

16,347 15 0 

32,357 6 8 

216 9 1 

Chittagong 

(ii 

8,242 15 8 

17,659 3 

4 

6,603 1 8 

14,288 9 8 

5,008 7 8 

Commillah 

Assam Division. 

791 8 10 

8,638 15 

2 

2,370 4 9 

6,820 6 0 

239 13 8 

Gowhatty 

... ... ... ... ... •• 

6,624 9 9 

21,622 6 

5 

2,749 12 11 

24,512 12 2 

984 7 1 


MUNICIPALITY OF DACCA. 


From D. i?. Lyall, Esq., Chairman of the Municipal Commissioners of Dacca, to the Commissioner of the Dacca Division,—(No. 27, dated 

Dacca, the 20th Mag 1870.) 

Sir, —I have the honour herewith to submit an Admuiintration Report and a statement of actual receipts and expenditure of tho Dacca 
Municipality for the year 1869 70, with reference to your No. 117 of 14th instant. 

The income of this Municipality is derived from the following sources hereafter reported on in detail 

Ferries. 

House tax. —The total collections under this head for the year 1869 70 amount to Rs. 36,132. This sum is considerably less than the 
collections of the previous year, and the shortcoming may be accounted for in that : the current year’s dakhillahs were withheld from tahsildars, 
in a measure, in order that they mijjht bring up arrears of previous years. Arrears have now been brought within closer HwiHmj and the 
collections for 1870-71 will proceed without interruption. 

The items of expenditure are as follows :— 

(1st.) Cost of collection. —Under this head a sum of Rs. 4,477 has been expended, and the cost is less than was estimated. The present 
staff of tax collectors is efficient, and their collections are paid into the bank aooount bi-weekly. 

(2nd.) General charges.—A charge of Rs. 6,415 has been incurred under this head, and this sum somewhat exceeds the estimate, partly 
owing to a heavy item of Rs. 246, incurred in law expenses, a portion of which is however recovered and credited to petty receipts account. 
This item includes the pay of the office establishment. The duties of the office have been carried out with diligence, and the aooounta and 
registers have all been properly kept. 

(3rd.) Roads.— A sum of Rs. 5,147 lias been expended on this account during 1869-70, and this amount is within the estimate. The 
rqads have been well kept, and the staff of coolies maintained under this charge is found very necessary, not for the roads only, but to keep 
clear the many kutcha drains throughout the city. 

(4th.) Watering.— This item of expenditure has been debited with Rs. 1,816 for the year 1869-70, which is the actual oc at of water-cart, 
coolies, and bheesties employed. A sum of Rs. 2,848 had been estimated for ; but It was found that proposed reservoirs. Oe., inoluded therein, 
could not be constructed for want of funds. 

(6th.) Police.—Proportion of pay due by the Municipality for maintenance of police force was estimated for according to revised budget 
returned by the District Superintendent of Polios, Dacca ^ the old charge however was maintain ed throughout the year amo unting to 
Rs. 16,847 for the twelve months, against Rs. 16,709 estimated. 

(6th.) Local improvements.— It is a matter of regret that the past year is not marked by any progress under this bead, but the binds 
falling short of the estimate, no opportunity was afforded for carrying out the projected works. ▲ sum of Rs. 162 only bos been expended lit ( 
the renovation of an old publio privy taken over from a mother, and in the filling up of one or two unwholesome hollows. 

From this report it would appear that there are not funds to meet the interest of tho proposed loan, but the deoreaie is merely nCminal. 
and by the efforts made this year to collect old-standing b a l ances, the funds are put in a more healthy state, and the collection in future will 
be easier. # 


o 
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ittHnn'm m actual xacaim am» mmroiruu or in Dacca musicuamtx tojl thi tea* 1809-70. 

***&.' *Si •• p. 

p *1*TiA a ** H H ii IN I 10 

nJUfiAimi Udomrt of tho rate of 7 i per cent, upon the annual value of houses, buildings, end 

1mA| |t# Mk #9 ii «m M it mi h N|1N M 9 

Amount o o i UcUJ on •ifnarattof to* on oarrtaaes. home* and elephants . .. 2,080 | 0 

Anowt ooUeSed on Sount of Anee, do., under Act id. or 1064...„ «• f 9 

AM (^(SmieooiiBtof mt iMteegunj baeaar.1JJ8 5 0 

of gantffSiS upper story of the Municipal Office 343 0 0 

1SE3 S&33 £ Sltf’iSSL.' ^pt. v. % 5 l 

Amount coMeoted on uooount of fees . M3 o 

Amount oolleoted on account of ferries. .4,ITS 0 J 

Amonnfe ooUeotod on aoooimt of pounds.1,800 S 9 


Total 

Expenditure. _ 

Charges Incurred in the oolloction of tax on carriages and horses, &c., and of the rate at 7} per cent. 

upon the annual value of houses, buildings, and lands. 

Conservancy charges. . 

Amount paid for the maintenance of the city polico .*. 

Amount paid for repair of Committee’s tiled huts .✓ 


48,011 14 4 


Amount paid for filling up tanks and hollows 
Amount paid fbr repair or the i 


_ _ _ r _ } privy at Beygum bazaar, including its dry-earth shed . 

Amount paid for repair of Bungmm road with good rubbish . .. ■ • ■■ -. 

Amount expended for new metalling the following roads No. II. Road loading from Saint Thomas s 
Church to the Pogose School .. 

H. Road from the iron suspension, bridge to the end of the Baboo bazaar, including band -stand road 

m. Road from the north-west corner of Lollbaus to Gungaram’s bazaar . 

Amount expendedfor repair of Qowalnuggur embankment .• 

Amount expended as vaccination charges . 

Amount expended for repair of the existing romls.. . 

Amount expended for repair to bridges and culverts . •• •• ■ 

Amount expended as boat hire for bnowal kunkur or iron slag; for top dressing of roads ; material 

givenjmeof cost by Rally Narain Roy .. .. . 

Amount wm out for petty miscellaneous works . 

Amount laid out for watering the streets . 

Establishment of the office of the Municipal C'umuu^biunerr., cunistitutod under- Act III. of lb64 

Contingency of ditto., cix. — Rs. a. p. 

Printing charges. ... .. 224 0 0 

Law eharges . .. 246 5 9 

Miscellaneous .. .. 853 8 9 

Establishment entertained for the repairs of roadB . 

Balance on the 81st of March 1870 . 


Rs. a. 

4.477 3 
7,068 3 
16,347 15 
11 « 11 
1(7 2 
53 12 
209 14 

986 2 
4,223 15 
952 9 
48 0 
421 9 
410 3 
_ 929 12 

692 1 
814 7 
1,810 1 
4,59) 15 


824 7 6 

5,147 1 3 

210 0 1 

48,021 14 4 


MUNICIPALITY OF BI1AGULPORE. 


From V. Taylor, Esq., Chairman of the Municipality, Bhagulpore ; to the Commissioner of th± Bhagulpore Division,—(No, 26, dated 

Wiagulpore, the 11th May 1&70.J 

The total income of the present year has been shown as Rs. 88,479, against Rs. 39,756 as shown for the year 1868-69, ora decrease of 
Rs. 1,276. ' The balance outstanding at the close of the year (all of which it reported recoverable) amounts to Rs. 8,342, as against Rs. 8,952 out¬ 
standing at the close of the previous year. The chief items of decrease are in the items of— frst, ferry collections, which show a decrease of 
Rs. 8,099 ; pound collections a decrease of Rs. 403 ; fines under the Act and bye-laws, a decrease of Rs. 738. The chief items of increase are 
license fees on hackeries, which were not imposed last year, amounting to Rs. 3,709, and licenses for wood-godowns, showing an increase of Rs. 96. 
Cause of decrease in ferry collections appears to be that in 1808-69 ; arrears of 1867-68 were collected to the amount of over Rs. 2,000. 

My predecessor, in forwarding his last annual report, remarked that the charges of establishment have been out of all proportion to its 
income, and arrangements were effected by him, which reduced the total cost of the establishment by Rs. 2,500. 

The conservuncy establishment for the year under report cost Rs. 3,480, as against Rs. 3,268. 

The road establishment cost Rs. 8,396, as against Rs. 4,183. The general charges have been slightly deexeased* The metalling of roads 
cost Rs. 6,381, as against Rs. 6,866 ; and the maintenance of the police has cost Rs. 8,576, against Rs. 9,032. 

My predecessor last year remarked :—“ The system of manuring land with latrine poudrette has been introduced this year. Ten beegahs of 
land have been token up for this purpose. The cultivation of the Laid has not yet commenced, but it is expected that a fair profit will accrue from 
this system. The land has not ns yet been cultivated ; the giound is very hard, and great difficulty has been experienced in getting the mehters 
to dig it deep enough to ensure proper disposal of the night-soil. Complaints have arisen, but the Commissioners have insisted on the work being 
properly done." 

In conclusion, I must express my opinion that from various circumstances, the Bhugulpore Municipality is a very difficult ouo to manage. 
Reports as previously mado can be recorded again in support of this assertion. The great straggling length of the town, the number of branch roads, 
the deficient water-supply, the crumbling nature of material used (kunkur) in repairs, extensive traffic of carts, and the poverty of the 
Municipality, are all causes for the bad roads. 

There are great evils in the station itself. “ To improve Bhugulpore would cost probably* ten times as much as the feo simple of the whole 
place is worth.” Any idea of drainage is almost hopeleaB in consequence, and each village would require drainage of its own. Here is little or no 
money that can be spared for such a purpose. Dr. Wright, in liis sanitary report for 1868, has put on record :— 41 The general condition of the 
place is not so satisfactory as might be desired, but on the other hand it is very ranch hotter than that of many other places." Bhugulpore is not a 
compaot city; has no crowded and regularly built bazaars ; but is, on the other hand, a conglomeration of many villages within a certain boundary. 
It is spread over an enormous area, and the population, as compared with the aroa, is scanty ; while the people are almost uniformly poor, and the 
rateable property in the possession of each is exceedingly small. From these circumstances it follows that there must be a great extent of road 
kept up, and also that a large number of Municipal police iM required ; and in practico it is found that when these two expenses have been met, the 
balance available for the general improvement of tho town is extremely scanty. 

Taking then all these difficulties into consideration, I venture to say that much has really been done duri ng tho past year in the right 
direction, and during the coming yean much more will be done as regards sanitary and conservancy arrangements, and n foundation laid foi 
the more easy, lasting, and profitable repairs of many of the roads after the next cold weather. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT FUND UNDER ACT III. OF 1864 (B.C.) FOR THE YEAR 1869-70, COMMENCING FROM 1ST APRIL 

1869 to 31st march 1870. 


Income. 

Balance from last account . 

Amount oolleoted on account of the rate of 0 per cent, upon the annual value of 
hmiBoe ,. ,. ,, ., 

Ditto ditto remitted, being irrecoverable. 

Ditto 4 ditto refunded to the parties on account of old ohowkeydary tax 
collected In advance. 


Amount of ferry collections . 

Ditto pound collections. 

Ditto fines under act HI. of 1064 and under bye-lawg 
Ditto fees under ditto 

Ditto feee on aooount of registration of hackeries. 

Ditto .lioense on aooount of wood solas. 

Ditto ditto cm bricks " . . . 

Ditto earnest-money deposited by Contractor of Municipal roads 
, Ditto printed florins refunded ... 

Ditto old ohowkeydary tax .. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

12,808 


8 

1,476 


8 

73 


8 

9,881 


0 

1,087 


9 

928 


8 

79 


0 

8,789 


0 

111 12 

0 

48 

8 

8 

100 

0 

0 

188 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 


9 ooi. 


Grand Total.. 


Rs. a p. 

8,052 6 2 

18,907 10 3 
10,448 10 9 

4,772 2 6 
160 2 6 

S43 2 0 
20,479 S > 


. * 
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ChiifH incurred in the collection of the rate of 0 per dent, upon the 
value of houeea 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


conservancy estanUel 

road eetabuslunent . 

Municipal Commissioners establishment .* # , 
general chargee . 

on account of re>metalling toads . 

for ma’jitenanoe of police .. 

tdt construction of latrines . 

for repairing cntcha roads . 

for purchase of bullocks and carts. 

for re-tiling sheds . 

for conetruotlon of bridges and culverts 


Ditto for office buildings . 

Amount reminded on account of oldVhowkey tax, oollocted in advanoe 

Ditto remitted, being irreoovorable.. 

Contingencies •• . 

Balance on 31st March 1870. . 


He. a. tt. 
1,443 4 <T 
<47» 8 I 

^S5S 

400 3 0 


0,380 11 

a 

8^76 9 

9 

4,000 0 

0 

70 8 

0 

40 0 

0 

04 14 

0 

001 1 

0 

1,300 0 


73 4 

~0 

1.470 4 

3 

m is zo 


October SI, l*?ii 


Grand Total 


la ft. p. 


B 

8,070 9 

7 

4,000 o e 


706 0 0 
1,300 0 0 


3,170 0 9 
7,304 3 4 

38,478 8 3 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE— madras. 


REVENUE OP THE TOWN OF MADRAS 1870. 

The taxes, tolls, and rates levied during tho past year wero sanctioned by the Commissioners at tlieir adjourned General Meeting held on 
the 9th of December 1868, and approved of by Government by their Prooeodings in the Public Department, dated tho 16th idem No. 1638 
in pursuance of Section 33 of the Act, as follows, viz. :— ' ' * 

lsf.—A Tax on Carriages, Horses, and other Animals, as provided in Seotions 36 to 43 of and Sohedulo A to the Act. 

2nd—A Tax on Carts and otbor w hoc led Vehicles without springs, as provided in Seotions 46 to 47. 

3/*d.—Tolls on Carriages and Aniinals entering the Municipal limits, as provided in Sections 49 to 65 of and Schedule B to the Aot. 

4th .—A Tax on Arts, Professions, Trades, or Callings, and Liquor Licenses, as provided in Seotions 67 to 62 of and Sohedule C and 
C 2 respectively to the Act. 

6f h.—\A rate of 7t per ceut. on the annual value of all Houses, Buildings, and Lands, as provided in Sections 69 to 82 of the Act. 

^ Tax on Carriages, Horses, and other Animals. 

The amount collected during the year nnder this head is Rs. 41,115-0-0 (netting Rupees 44,074- 8-0 after deducting reftinds) against an 
estimate of Rupees 45,600 as shown by the Comparative Statement below; the aotual firstly above noted iB short of that of 1866 by 
Rs. 11,114-0-0 ; is in excess of that of 1867 by Rs. 587-0-0; and is short of that of 1868 by Rs. 951-0-0 ; and is short even of the average 
of these throe years by Rs. 3,826-0-0. 

Stiff meat. 


— 

Collected 
in 1866. 

1 

i Collcotod 
j in 1867. 

Collected 
in 1868. 

Total of the 
3 years. 

Average of 
the 8 years. 

Collected in 1869 . 

i 

Rs. 

65,229 

44,115 

| Bs. 
i 43 528 
| 41,116 

Rs. 

45,066 

44,115 

Rs. 

1,43,823 

Rs. 

47,941 

44,116 

Doorcase. 

11,114 

! 

951 

... 

3,826 

Increase. 

... 

587 

... 

... 

... 


Being dissatisfied with the working of this tax during the past three years as compared with that of 1866, I brought the matter to 
the spooial attention of the Commissioners, whereupon the Department for the collection of this tax was re-organized by the removal 
of the three Inspectors who wero engaged on high salaries, and the substitution for them of eight men on low salaries, with the allowance 
of a fee for each carriage or animal newly brought into the Register. This system has been in operation from the c omme ncement of the 
current year, and the result of it remains to be seen. 


Tax on Courts and other wheeled Vehicles without springs. 

The sum collected during the year under review for fees on registration of Vehicles of this description is Bs. 18,008, against the 
budgotted amount of Rs. 11,300, and exceeds the collections of the previous three years, and the average of those years respectively by the 
respective amounts shown in the Statement below 

Statement 



Collected 

Colleoted j 

Colleoted 

Total of 

Average of 


in 1866. 

in 1867. { 

.. 1 

in 1868. 

the 8 years. 

the 8 years. 


Rs. 

B». j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


10,264 

10,493 

11,822 

82,646 

10,848 

Collected in 1869.. .. 

13,008 

13,008 | 

13,008 

... 

18,008 


2,724 

2,069 | 

1,186 

... 

2,160 


It will be observed that the revenue under this head has been steadily increasing every year j and mran Inducement for its better 
working, a fee in addition to aalflfry has been offered to the men employed in its oollec tionfor every new eartr brought into account. This 
system is brought into force this year. „ * 


Tails on Carriages and Animals entering the 2Wn« / 

The tolls were eolleoted.departmenthUr during the first year of their existence i but einde thdytitt iadttottve, they were Ifynnad 
onder&is luwfST^ inthatbAalf conferred on the Commissioners by the Aot. The following Statement wilt exhibit the annual revenue 


luring the pashfoor years » 


o 
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Statement. 


— 

1866. 

i 

1867. | 1808. 

L._1 

Total of the 
$ yean. 

Average of 
the 9 years. 

1869. •• ... •>. 

Increase . 

Decrease .. 

Rs. 

46,185 

42,000 


Rs. 

1,80,186 

Rs. a 

48,378 

42,000 


6,000 

... 

... 

4,136 

... 1 6,000 

... 

1,378 


from which it will be seen that the revenue of 1869 is less than the revenues of 1866 and 1868, and the average of the revenues of 
1006,1867, and 1868, respectively, by the respective soma of Rs. 4,135, Re. 6,000, and Rs. 1,378, and that it is in exoess of that of 1867 by 
Rupees 6,000. I am glad to say that I have been able to Becure an offer of Rb. 48,600 for the farm of the tolls for the current year. So 
far as the tolls are oonoemed, this is an unprecedented amount in the records of this Municipality. 


Taxes on Arts, Professions , Trades, and Callings. 

The realisation of this tax during the ffear under review, viz., Rupees 69,523-8-0 (netting Rb. 69,183-8-0 after setting off refunds) is 
very fhr from the Budget, which was Rb. 1,29,000, and is most unsatisfactory, especially as it has fallen short of the collection of the 
previous year, (whioh was the first year of the working of the present Municipal lot) by Rs. 14,383-8-0, or nearly one-fifth. The tax on 
Arte, &o., levied underlet IX. of 1866, whioh was in force during the years 1866 and 1867, brought in on an average a sum of about 
Rs. 90,000 a year. The last year therefore is worse than the average of the previous three years, and the worst of the post four years, 
as will he seen flpm the Statement below:— 

< Statement 


-- 

Under Aot 

Average 
for 1866. 

[X. of 1868.1 

- Collected 

Average ' in 1868. 
for 1867. . 

j 

Total of 
the 3 years. 

Average of 
the 8 years. 

Collected in 1869. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Rs. 

90,000 

69,623 

Rs. 

90,000 

69,523 

Ka. 

88,907 

89,628 

Rs. 

2,63,907 

Rs. 

87,902 

69,623 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20,477 

20,477 

14,384 

... 

18,879 


It is evident that many persons have evaded or been allowed to evade payment of the tax. ~This state of things has however had my 
serious attention and that of my Honorary Colleagues, at whoso recommendation the salaries of the Inspectors working this tax have been 
reduced, and an arrangement adopted from the beginning of this year for allowing them a commission on their collection at a rate commen¬ 
surate with the loss they sustain by the reduction. This course, combined with the reformation in working introduced at the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Finance Committee, and the close supervision exercised by myself and Assistant, will, I hope, make amends for the past, as it has 
shown symptoms of improvement during the first quarter of the ourrent year. 


Taw on Liquor License. 

The amount collected on acoount of this tax, viz., Rs. 11,407 is also below the Badgot Estimate by Rupees 1,993, though in exoess 
of the collection of the previous year (which was the first year of the tax coming into force) by Rb. 350. The arrangement for allowance 
of oommission on collection of tax on Arts, Ac., above alluded to, applies to this tax also, and I hope that it may be the means of 
improving the income under this head for current year. 


Bates on Houses, Buildings, and Lands. 

This tax, the largest in amount of all the revenues derivable under tho Municipal Act, realized Re. 2,26,577-12-9 (netting Rupees 
2,26,536-18-8 after deducting refhnds^ during the year under review, against an estimate of Rupees 2,60,000. 


TAXES ON CARRIAGES, HORSES, AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

Notice is hereby given that every person keeping or having charge, within the Towixof Madras, of any of the carriages or animals men¬ 
tioned in the Schedule hereto annexed, for more than sixty days, during the half-year ending on the 90th day of Apxil 1870, without having 
duly paid into the Office of the Municipal Commissioners for the said Town tho tax due thereon according to the said Schedule, and taken 
out therefrom a license for suoh half-year, shall be liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to be fined the full amount payablo by him in 
respect of suoh carriage or animal, ana such further sum not exceeding 20 rupees as the Magistrate may direct, and shall also be liable to a 
further penalty of 6 rupees for every day after conviction, during which he shall neglect to take out suoh license. 


SCHEDULE A. 

1 .—For every 4-wheeled carriage ou springs drawn by two horses 

9.—For every 4-wheeled, carriage an springs drawn by one horso or a pair of horses under tiurtcou bauds, 
or by bnfis or bullocks .. 

3. —For every 2-wheeled carriage on springs drawn by u horso, mule, bull, or bullock 

4. —For every hone over thirteen hands 

5. —For every horse of or under thirteen hands, or mule. • 

«.•—For every elephant.. 

7.^For every ofcmd 

S.— For every horse Of or under eleven hands 
9.—For every bullock or bull .. 

10. —For every malabuflUoe 

11. —For every ass 

1R—For every dog . : . 


Half-yearly. 
Rs. ▲. r. 

0 o o 


TflB Madras Government have [Madras if axil approved and sanctioned the following rates, taxes, and tolls proposed by the Municipal 
Commissioners for the Town of Madras to be levied under the provisions of Act IX. of 1867 for the your 1871:— 

Id.—A rate of 74 per oent. per on the annual value of houses, buildings, and lands, os provided in Sections 69 to 82. 

2nd.—A tax on arte, professions, trades or oallings. and liquor license taxes as provided in Sections 57 to 62, and Schedules C and C2, 
respectively, of the said Act* 

3rd.—A tax on carriages and animals, under Sections 36 to 43 and Schedule A of the Act. 

4th.—A tax on registration of vehioles wthout springs, under Sections 45 to 47. 

6th.—Tolls on carriages and animals entering the Municipal limits, under Sections 49 to 65 and Schedule B of the said Act. 

probable reoeipts for 1871 are estimated at Rupees 6,18,600, which with the Government Securities and balance in cash, amounting to Ru¬ 
pees '88,00% plaoes at the disposal of the Commissioners, Rupees 6,71,600. From this amount they propose to expond a sum of Rupees 6,42,818, 
leaving a balance of Rupees 28,787. The receipts exceed the estimate for the current year by Rupees 40,622, but the expenditure falls short of 
it ftyjftupeef&^H The Government have approved and passed the estimates for 1871. They also sanction, under the provisions of Section 243 
of Act IX. of 1887, the revised Schedule of fees for licenses, registrations, dec. 

3 00T. • 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCE*— Madras. 


# 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR 1968 , 1869 , AND 1870 . 


Revenue being Current Demand. 

• 

For 1868.'* 

For 1869. 

For 1870. 

Total. 

Average of 
the 3 years. 

Rates on Houses, Buildings, and Lands.. .. 

Tax on Arts, Professions, Trades, and Callings. 

Liquor License Tnx... 

Tax on Carriage 1 *, Horses, and other Animals . 

Registration of Carts and other Vehicles without springs ... 

Tolls on Carriages and Animals entering the Town. 

Miscellaneous . 

Deficit ..... . ... 

2,83,000 

84,000 

11,300 

61,000 

14,000 

48,000 

73,700 

2,38,000 

84,000 

11,200 

61,000 

14,000 

42,000 

73,200 

2,40,600 

84,000 

12,000 

51,090 

14,000 

48,600 

75,000 

7.11.600 
2.62,000 

34,600 

1,63,000 

42,000 

1.88.600 
2,21,900 

2,87,1666 

84,000 

11,600 

61,000 

14,000 

40,200 

73,966| 

j 6,16,000 

5,19,400 

25,300 

5,25,100 

16,53,600 

6,17,8831 





1 6,16,000 

6,88,700 

6,25,100 

* 

16,68,600 

6,17,8836 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR 1888, 1869, AND 1870. 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


Salaries of Gazetted Officers. 

Establishment. 


Conservancy Establishment ... 

Do. Charges .. 

Public Works, Ordinary, viz., Civil Buildings .... 

Communications .. 

Miscellaneous ... 

Contribution to Government on account of Police 

Miscellaneous . 

Refunds of Taxes, &o. 

Interest on Loan on Water Works . 

Working of tho Contagious Diseases’ Act .. 


Surplus .... 


For 1868. 

For 1869. 

For 1870. 

Total. 

Average of 
the 6 years. 

47,300 

39,400 

1,29,200 

16,900 

3,800 

67,850 

21,000 

1,07,230 

6,900 

49,370 

44,380 

1,51,600 

24,450 

3,060 

1,08,180 

40,160 

1,07,230 

7,970 

2,400 

47,000 

36,000 

1,42,000 

14,300 

8,200 

86.700 

36.700 
1,07,230 

14,000 

2,000 

6,600 

4,600 

1,43,670 

1,19,780 

4,22,700 

65,660 

10,060 

2,62,730 

96,860 

3,21,690 

28,870 

4,400 

6,600 

4,600 

47,890 

89,926$ 

1,40,900 

18,650 

8,368$ 

87,6761 

32,286$ 

1,07,230 

9,628$ 

1,4661 

2,166$ 

1,600 

4,39,580 

76,420 

6,38,700 

4,99,130 
j 26,970 

14,77,410 

76,090 

4,92,470 

26,868$ 

6,15,000 

# 5,38,700- 

6,25,100 

16,53,600 

5,17,888$ 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING TUE PROGRESS OF HOUSE AND LAND RATE COLLECTIONS MONTHLY AND YEARLY. 


Mouths. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867- 

1868. 

1889. 

1870. 

January. 

February . 

March. 

April . 

May. 

Juno . 

Jnly . 

August . 

September. 

October ............ - 

November. 

December. 1 

2,497 1 3 
15,271 4 5 
23,649 3 8 
16,249 10 5 
35,312 11 4 
20,654 12 7 
19,973 14 2 
27,291 12 6 
23,136 12 4 
22,261 3 3 
20,9U 8 3 
| 20,943 5 5 

9,979 6 3 
13,484 9 4 
13,480 6 3 
14,560 9 4 
14,386 1 7 
40,114 4 O 
22,964 9 4 
18,360 1 0 
16,469 7 10 
21,933 3 11 
20,188 13 4 
16,315 15 11 

6,268 6 1 
16,186 0 3 
12,020 6 9 
22,808 12 10 
26,833 6 11 
46,127 11 9 
24,200 8 0 
22,728 2 0 
! 22,802 11 3 

16,066 7 6 
19,825 8 1 
16,519 15 11 

6,734 10 10 
11,373 3 4 
10,866 12 2 
7,761 7 1 j 
7,611 2 4 4 
33,579 9 2 
33,033 6 2 
41,693 18 1 
33,696 1 6 
30,611 3 11 
27,019 8 10 
17,704 3 0 

6,462 1 9 
6,103 15 8 
6,176 11 2 
, 4,777 6 11 

1 4,809 13 0 

7,182 0 10 
20,898 11 9 
81,763 7 3 
55,688 0 8 
40,107 14 7 
25,807 2 0 
16,910 7 2 

18,048 13 9 
10,908 14 6 
8,604 9 0 
12,760 7 4 
22,636 6 7 
28,369 9 5 
26,174 6 4 
22,341 9 4 

Total... 

j 2,47,088 3 7 

2,22,167 7 1 

2,60,887 16 4 

2,60,663 12 6 

2,26,677 12 9 

... 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF VEHICLES AND ANIMALS DROUGHT INTO THE REGISTERS FOR 1869-70. 


Description. 


Average per 
each half-year 
of 1869. 


Por the 2nd half 
of 1870 np to 20th 
September. 


Decrease. 


4-wheeled Caniages on springs drawn by 2 Horses . 

Do. do. drawn by 1 Horso, or a pair of Horses under 13 hands,| 

or by Bulls or Bullocks . .. 

2-wheeled Carriages on springs drawn by a Horse, Mule, Bull, or Bullocks ........ 

Horses over 18 hands . . .. 

Do. of or under 11 hands, or mules . . 

Elephants. . .. . 

Horses of or under 11 hands .' . ........ 

Bulls or Bullocks . . . 

Male Buffaloes . . . 


Dogs 

Carts 


247 

1,628 

967 

1,696 

1,162 

1 

280 

2,687/ 

Si 

88 

604 

8,937 


1,402 

874 

1,408 

1,010 

257 



46 

226 

98 

187 

162 

*••(.« 

28 

466 

i* 

148 

889 


c 


•> 









































































































JOURNALS AND PERIODICALS, &0„ &C., PILED IN THE 

COMMERCIAL RECORD AND NEWS ROOMS, BOMBAY. 


English Papers. 


Daily .Daily New*. 

Times. 

Weekly .Army and Navy Gazette. 


Asiatic. 

_ Athenaeum. 

Allen's Indian Mail. 

Broad Arrow. 

Bell’s Life in London. 

Country Gentleman. ' 

Engineer. 

Economist. 

Field. 

• Guardian. ' 

Home News. 

Homeward Mail. • • 

Indian Fublio Opinion. 

London Gazette. - 
Overland Mail. 

Pall Mall Budget. 

Spectator. 

Saturday Re\ iew. 

Lancet. 

Law Times. 

N oncon formist. 

Liverpool Mercuiy. 

Hindi aleJ Papim .Graphic. 

Punch. 

Illustrated London News. 

Vanity Fair. 

Illustrated Times. 

Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
L’lllustration. 

Kladderadatseh. 

Indian Journals. 

Bombay .B«mil>ay Ga7etto. 

Bombay Gii.irdi.m. 

Catholic Examine). 

I Wean Herald. 

. Gujarat Mitm. 

Indian Economist. 

Jndu Prakosh. 

JamJ-.Tamslied. 

Loke Mitr.i. 

Masonic Reeoi*d of Western India., 
Native Opinion. 

Pot ilia Obsorvei. 

Rost Guftar. 

Sind New**, 

Sumniachai. 

Star of Jndi.i. 

Times of India. 

Minint *.Atliemeum and Daily New*. 

Bangalore Herald. 

Cochin Argus. 

Madras Mail. 

Madras Standartl. 

Neilglierry Excelsior. 

South of India Obbcivcr. 

Banjul .Amritsar Bazar. 

Bengal Times* 

Doily Examiner. 

Dacca News. 

Darjeeling News. 

Englishman. 

Friend of India. 

Hindoo Patriot. 

Indian Observer 
Indian Minor, 

Indian Daily News. 

North-Wid Provinces .Delhi Gazette.' 

Lucknow Times. 

Mofussilite. 

Pioneer. 

Punjab .Indian Public Opinion. 

Indian Abuses and their Remcdio*. 

Central J’rucinct* .Central India Times. 

Jubbulpore Chronicle. 

Ceylon .Ceylon Observer, 

Colombo Times. 

Japan .Tim Japan Herald. 

French Journals- 

L’lllustration. 

ITnivers Illustre. 

Itevue den deux Monties. 

Revue Contemporaine. 

Journal dea Kconomisto*. 

German Journals. 

Allgemeine Zeitung^ 

Triestor Zeituirg. 

Hahsu Zoitschrift fur Seewuscn. • 

Kblnisclie Zeitung. # 

Bremer Handelsblatt. 


! American Papers. 

New York Times. 

New York Herald. 

New York Tribune. 

New York Journal of Commerce. 

Boston Advertiser. 

• North American Review. 

Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 

Italian and Portuguese Papers. 

L’Osservutqre Tiiestino. 

O’Ultramar. 

(/Patriots. 

I A India Portugue/a. 

Reviews, Magazines, Ac. 

[ Advertising ‘Review, 

Quarterly Review. 

Calcutta Review. 

1 Contemporary Review, 

Edinburgh Review. 

| Fortnightly Review. 

North British Review. 

, Westminster Rev iew. 

i Revue deH Ducx Monde*. 

I North American Review. 

' Blackwood's Magazine. 

1 Banker’s Magazine 

Cornhill Magazine, 
j MacMillan's Magazine. 

| Fraser’s Magazine. 

i 

I The Month. 

1 The Jurist. 

Journal of tlfe Dejiartmenl of Agruultuic, Washington. 
Jounial of the East India Association. 

,, ,, Statistical Society. 

,, ,, Applied Sciences. 

,, ,, Society of Arts. 

Official Gazettes, Ac. - 

Bombay Gazette. 

Butnmh Gazette. 

Contial Provinces' Gazette. 

F'oit St. George Gazette. 

< Jnzotte of Tmlisi. 

London Gazette. 

I Mysore* Gazette. 

North West Pioviuco-.' Gazette. 

Oudh Gazette. 

Punjab Gazette. 

Hart's Army and Civil List. 

Bombay Army List. 

Madina Ami}' and Civil List. 

Bengal Aimv and Civil List. 

Almanacks, Directories, and Guides. 

American Year Book 1871. 

Bradshaw's Continental Guide 
Dietrechsen A Co.'s „ 

London Street Directory ,, 

I Statesman's Tear Book ,, 

' Whittaker's Almanack ,, 

Street’s Colonial Directory ,, 

The Indian Traveller’s Guide 

Madras Asylum Almanack and Caleiidai l^TI. 

Times of Jndia Calendar ami Direct*uj 1871. 

Norman’s Indian Bradshaw J'vl. 

The Poona Guide ., , 

Bunsha's Paisoe Diiectoiy ., 

Indian Periodicals. 

Annals of Indian Administration 
Agricultural Gazette of India, 
j Bibliotheca Indies. 

Madras Jurist. - 

Madras Revenue Register. 

Records of Geological Surveys. 

I Rovenue Reporter (N. W. Prov inces.) 

Statistical Rejwrter. 

Jounial of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bum 1 my. 

M ,, Geographical Society, Bombay. 

,, . ,, Agri-Horticultural Society of India. 

! Bombay Civil List (Quarterly.) 

Bengal Arrnv and Civil List ,, 

, Madras do. do. 99 

Bombay do, do. ,, 

-Price Currents, Market Reports, Shipping Lists,' 
Ac., Ac., Ac. 















(Eiclra* Supplement to the hut ion Economist.) 


COMMERCIAL RECORD AND NEWS ROOMS, BOMBAY. 


Stf&BUHlB lLAillt, 

WITH SEPARATE ENTRANCES. FROM APOLLO ST UK FT AND MARINE STREET. 


If Inis Ion" Loon a reproach to Bombay that it has no Public Rocord or News Room and 
that although it is one of the chief commercial cities of the world, and the port of entry and 
departure for almost the wholo of India, institutions which are common to other cities have no place 
hero. 


Admirable preAises, centrally situated, having been secured for the purpose at the Office of the 
Indian Economist, an extensive suite of Rooms will bo opened there on the 15th October, in which tho 
Journals of India, and the loading Newspapers, Reviews, Magazines, and Price Currents of tho world 
will be filed, and preserved for reference in future years. 

The premises are now*, mid so extensive that the records of a hundred years may he preserved 
therein with ease. The Nows Room is 102 feet long, and upwards of 200 periodicals will bo regularly 
filed therein. 

The premises arc close to the Custom House, and a Captain’s Room—to which all letters for 
Ships in harbour or ovpocted, may be addressed, and where Shipmasters visiting Bombay will find 
every Office convenience,—is one of the features of tho Rooms. 

A Broker's Hall is also attached lo them, where the Brokers may if they please meet, and if they 
choose, place their own writing tables, dispensing altogether with separate office establishments. 

Officers and Civilians frtnn Home or from the Mofussil, and Strangers passing through Bombay, 
will ho welcome to the Rooms at all times, where they will have access to all tho Journals of tho • 
country, the Official Cazctteof every Presidency, and the latest news from all parts of the world, 

Tologrums will be posted in the Rooms daily, as they arrive. 

The Rooms arc provided with Lavatories, a staff of Peons, Stationery, and overy Office convenience, 
the intontion being to furnish the city with accommodation adequate to its requirements. 

Intending Subscribers w ill bo good enough to send their names to the Secretary. 

Runs of SuiwciiiPTiux : 

Local Fu'uis . Rs. 36 a year. 

Private LonU Pendents . „ 18 „ 

Shipmasters while in Harbour . „ 10 „ 

Strangers passing through JJombag . Free. 


nOMBAY, October 1871 . 


<r. L. K CONNKLL, * 

M onager . 
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TH* STATISTICAL REPORTER. 


ftifttt|PAL FINAKGE-^^ 


■GENERAL ABSfBAfcf' 0F ,5TH1 BUDGET-ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS FOB Tfcl YEAR 1871. 

" ^ 4 ‘ v ^ fc Ordinary. 



а. tu on ATH>. iiwiH| rroHNun 

IX« of 1M7 

3. Liquor Licease-Ux.. . 

4. Tax cm Carriages and Animals 

б. Fees on Registration of Carts.. 

0. Tolls on Carriages, &o . 

* lMiscellaneous . 


Reserve for unpaid Bills.. 


Balance on 1st January, including Securities 
Excess in Charges. 


Actuals for the 
first 9 months 
of 1870. 

Estimate for 
1670. 

Estimate for 
1871. 

* Increase. 

1,69,787 

2,80,000 

2,79,000 


66,801 

85,000 

94,000 

9,000 

8,828 

83,419 

12,600 

45,800 

11,700 

61,000 

12,500 

""fcoo 

11,481 

12,040 

460 

82,400 

42,000 

49,000 

7,000 

76,020 

75,738 

91,400 

15,662 

20,000 

26,000 

6,000 

3,96,716 

6,78,078 j 

6,13,600 

♦68,000 

42,322 

65,881 

75,002 


4,867 



4,62,697 

6,52,607 

6,71,600 

42,822 



* Cash.... 21,600 0 

Government Securities . 86,600 0 


. 86,500 0 0 Net Increase in 1871, Rupees 23,460. 

Rs..68,000 0 0 

GENERAL ABSTRACT OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATE OF CHARGES FOR THE YEAR 1871. 


CHARGES. 


1. Office—Salaries and Establishments. 

2. Conservanoy Charges —othor than Establishments.. 

3. Public Works—New. 

Repairs . 

Repairs or unpaid Bills. 

4. Contributions to Government.. 

5. Lighting... 

6 . Refunds of Revenue. 

7. Registry of Births and Deaths . 

8 . Interest on Loan ... 

9. Census.... 

10. Misoellaneous and Contingent . 


Balanoe on 31st December 


Net Decrease of Expenditure in 1871, Rupees 14*094. 


Actuals for the 
first 9 months I 
of 1870. I 

1,63,312 

10,247 

23,330 

48,602 

22,628 

82,974 

17,306 

L441 

4,194 

3,033 

1,000 

19,106 

. A97,173 

3,97,173 


Extraordinary. 


Estimate 
for 1870. 


2,30,586 

14,660 

64,840 

1,09,300 

20,000 

1,12,732 

25,000 

1,600 

6,000 

36,000 

12,500 

29,399 

6,52,50T 


KJEHKUrJ 


Estimate 
for 1871. 

Increase. 

2,23,890 


16,6G0 

1,010 

69,349 

4,50@ 

98,800 


26,000 

6,000 

1,17,232 

4,600 

26,000 

1,000 

1,600 


4,548 


28,500 


11,600 


26,434 


6,3S,418 

16,019 

33,187 | 

. 


16,019 


1. Loan to be raised 


Publio Works—1. General Improvements 
2. New General Market.. 
8. New Main Drain. 



, WATER DISTRIBUTION PROJECT, MADRAS. 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS TO 31 ST DECEMBER 1870. 


Receipts. 


H. M. Government of India Loan. 

Munioipal Fund Loan........ 

Deliver* Channel— 

Amount contributed by Government.. .30,882 0 
Fine recovered from a Contractor 
for bad ohunam., M .... 300 0 


Amount, 


Disbursements. 


Rs. 

1.25,000 

16,000 


Sundries and superintendence, sale of specifications 

and fines on establishment.. 

Fountains, sale of bullocks and old materials of 

house purchase^ In vepery, Ac,.. 

Repairing tanks, reimbursement from Munioipal 
fund of certain obaiges inourred on that account. 
Deposits with Tenders, deposit from Messrs. Beck 
and da • , »•«.* »»•*••• »*!••• »•••#• •••■•• •••••• ••*••• •] 

Mr. Bichard Woolley, security for due performance 
of his ootftraot 

• Total.. 


i,000 0 0 Standing advance to Executive*Engineer... 

*000 0 0 Sundries and Superintendence, inclusive of expend!- 
1 ture for preparation of the Distribution Scheme. 

Fountains ......... 

Delivery Channel... 

Repairing tanka ... 

,182 0 0 Cast iron pipes. 

Extra charges paid to Mr. May in England, for 

202 6 0 passing pipes, Ao. 

Messrs. H. S. King and Co., advance to meet oon- 

048 10 7 tingent expenses in England ... 

Mr. B, Woolley, Fixed Deposit with Bank of Madras. 
497 810 Balanoe with Bank of Madras on the 81st Dooam* 


Amount. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

600 

0 

0 

24,746 

10 

4 

7,958 

6 

6 

92,584 

8 

6 

8»616 

1 

9 

89,676 

11 

10 


497 810 
210 10 0 
40,600 0 0 
2,14,190 [1816 


her 1870 . 


1,806 7 0 

1,078 10 6 
40,600 0 0 


144490 lift) 8 


4 00V. 
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MUNICIPAL Fit A A BI-MADRAS. 
BUDGET-ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS FOR THE TEAR 1870. 



1. Rates on Houses, Buildings, and Lands— 

Probable Balance of arrears. 

Probable Current Demand of 1st Division . 

2 nd do. 

8 rd do. 

4th do. ... 

6 th do. 

6 th do. 

7 th do. 

8 th do. 


Probable Collection., 


Tax on Arts, Trades, Professions, and Callings, under Act IX. 

of 1866.. 

Tax on Arts, Trades, Professions, and Callings, under Act IX. 
of 1867- 

Probable Current Demand of 1st Division.. 


2 nd 

do. ... 

3 rd 

do.... 

4th 

do.... 

5th 

do. ... 

6 th 

do..., 

' 7th 

do. ... 

8 th 

do. ... 


4. Liqnor License Tax— 

Probablo Demand of 1st Division . 

2 nd do. 

3rd do. 

4th do. ... 

6 th do. 

6 th do. 

7th do. 

8 th do. 


Probablo Collection,, 


2,60,000 


1 , 89,000 


8,25,420 


This Estimate was arrived 
at by the Assessor ac¬ 
cording to classes. 

Divisional arrangements 
will be made hereafter. 


This Estimate was arrived 
at by the Assessor ac¬ 
cording to olasses. 

Divisional arrangements 
will be made hereafter. 


6 . Tax on Canriages and Animals— 

Carriages. 

Horace . 

Bulls . 

Doga.. 

Other animals .... 


Probable Collection., 


Probable Collection,. 


Fees on Registration of Carts— 

Fees on Registration of Carts. 

Fees on Registration of Transfer of Carts 


7 , Tolls on Carriages, Ac. , 


Probable Collection., 


8. Miscellaneous— 

Government contribution towards maintenance of roads.. 

Rent of Market Stalls. 

Fees for Slaughter-houses .*. 

Strand lent*... 

Fees for Hocuses for dangerous and offensive trades . 

Proceeds of sale of rubbish............ 

( Proceeds of sale of People's Park and Cay ... 

M l Government grant for Zoological collections .. 

(2 # Tiger collections .. . 

{ Balance at credit .......»»•»•••»«*•• ■••••••«•■•« • •••*•■«••• 

Government grant for drains ..... 

Grazing and aVenues ..,<.•.»■•..<*«•.a.•*•§••»«•••• »•••*••«•»»»•»» 
Demand and Warrant fees m,..*.»•*«•.•*.••.»•• .»••»•■••••••••••• 

Fines, Police ... ... • •• 

Do. on Contractors ....... .j. 

Do. on Department . ••..»«• ... 

Interest on Government Securities .... 

Unpaid Bills of all Departments e e ee e s« ••*###• t# • 

Other Item* ...... 


Total. 
Grand Total. 


32,936 

.... | 

11,224 

11,800 

32 


11,256 


82,000 

42,000 



85,000 

36,000 

3,738 

6,000 

4,890 

6,700 

704 

2,100 

8,984 

3,600 

247 

1,000 

8,647 

3,000 

8,960 


”*’298 


1,608 

2,800 

2,604 

3,600 

295 

800 

1,121 

1,000 

3,169 


1,402 

*1,488 

711 

mimc 

600 

66,768 



98,788 


,78,078 
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ttsurm fua*oe-*ax>&4$- 

wvmswmum of ohabgbs fob the year I 87 p. 


Actual for 
the first 
nine months 
of I860. 


Estimate for 1809* 


Estimate for 1890. 


Omen. 

Salaries 1 1 
President 

Assistant to President 

Collector 

Assessor 

Executive Engineer 
Assistant do. 
Sanitary Inspector 
Auditor 


EsiabUshment — 

General Department 


Bb. 1,200 if mensem 
„ 1,000 for 1882, and Re. 89G 
for 1870# mensem ... 
t m 800 # mensem 


Collectors 

Office. 


Assessor's 

Office. 


'House and Land Rates Department 
Cash Department ... 

Remission do. 

Distraint do. 

Carriage License Department 
Cart Registration do. 
Miscellaneous — 

Market Conioopoly 
Extra Writers 
Commission 
• Extra Coolies 

"General 

House and Land Rates Department . 
Trade License Department 
Miscellaneous — 

Extra Writers ... . 

Commission to Inspectors 
.Commissioner's fees 



Executive 'j 
Engr.’s >• 
Office. J 


In-door ... 
Out-door... 


°T m ‘“1oafXr}^e Appendix A. 

OonUngmc \*m—* 

Stationery 
Printing charges 
Advertising charges 
Extra Writers ... 

Law charges including Stamp Duty 
Offioe rent or Engineer's Office ... 
Insurance on Offioe premises, Ac. 
Offioe furniture... 

Compassionate allowance 
Miscellaneous ... 

Census... ... ... 

Maps of Divisions... ••• , 

Interest on Loan on Water Works 


2 . Police_ J 

Contribution to Government under Seotion 29 of Act IX. of 

.. 

3. CONSERVANCY CHARGES, OTHER THAN ESTABLISHMENTS—Ftdfl 

Appendix A ... ... ... ••• m ••• 

4. Public Works— 

n,ji n .p- f New —Fide Appendix B., Part I. 

0nUnftr y [ Repairs—Fids Appendix B., Part II. 

5. Lighting— 

Maintenance ... ... ••• 

Addition ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

6 . Miscellaneous— 

Fire Engine, Maintenance and Repairs. 

f°v Bepaira ... 

ftatme o* R*t*nue . 


1,778 

1,10,650 


1,91,458 


2,214 

1 , 66,110 


3,000 
1,300 
1,000 
1,000 
» 2,500 


1,07,232 


1,90,784 

1,14,100 


1,68,354 


2,82,812 


1,07,232 


13,04884 


2,304 

1,49,002 


1,07,232 


52,490 

1,23,150 


1,51,806 


2 , 98,401 


1,07,232 


1 , 75,640 


5,11,190 


7,82,248 


6 ^ 8,570 




























MUNICIPAL FINANCE- madkas municipalities. 

6TATDIGRT SHEWING THE DETAILS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMOUS MUNICIPALITIES 


THE STATISTICAL REPORTER. October SI, 1871. 
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MOFUSSIL MUNICIPALITIES, MADRAS. 


W» have undertaken soma trouble, to investigate sad tabuki# the reoeipts and expenditure of the varicus Municipalise* of this ftrssktouy* 
under the impression. that in the face of the vasw extemded system of local taxation with which Vs ore threatened, it would be wed for the 
public £& took oome enquiries into the present working of Municipal bodies, the powers with which their are invested, the source of their income, 
and the objects of their expenditure. We have taken forty-four Municipalities, omitting that of the Residency town, a* its ciroumstances somewhat 
differ from the rest, and it works under a special Act of its own. The figures which form the basis of opr calculations are those for the year 
1869*70. It will be observed that there are but six or eight sources of inoome open to Municipalities, Under the “ Towns’ Improvement Act” 
Before levying taxes under some or all of these sources, sanction must be obtained from Government. Bvery year each Municipality sends to 
Government an estimate for the forthcoming year, with its expected receipts add expenditure arranged in a prescribed form, and also a report of 
the past year’s income and outgoing* The members of Government,—or rather a young gentleman called the Under-Secretory, without the 


faintest knowledge of the locality and its wants, freely criticises both sides of the account, llu the sum to be paid for the polios, end with an 
affectionate display of u study for the people’s welfare,’’ suggests the imposition of fresh taxes. The same officer also, in seen* astful and myste¬ 
rious way, wfrolly incomprehensible, apparently, to the members of a single Municipality in the Presidency, “ strikes*’ the Government Contribu¬ 
tion for thePfcar. It would take up too much space to give, in detail, the actual sums collected and spent in eaoh Municipality, un d er every head 
of reoeipt and expenditure, so we content ourselves with the total amount raised in 1869-70 by each Municipality, and call it “ Tlt fMr’f zonse.” 
We arrive at the total of “ The Year*a Tow*,” in each case, by eliminating from the groaa Receipts all State contribution, loawty balance 
forward, and so forth. In like manner we have calculated the proportion borne by eaoh main head of Expenditure to the grots Receipts tor the 
year. As, however, the charge for police is a fixed charge against each Municipality, irrespective of any variation in income from toons, recoveries, 
mid such like, we have shown the percentage of the ponce charge to “ The year's Taxes.” 


Names of Municipalities. 


Adoni ..... 

An&ntipoor... 

Bellary..... 

Berampore ... 

Bimlipatam...| 

Calicut.. 

C&nn&nore ... 

Coconada. 

Coimbatore . 

Cozueveraxn. 

Cochin ... 

Coonoor . 

Cnddaloro. 

Combaoonum .. 

Cumbum .... 

Caddapah . 

Chioaoole. 

Ellore ... 

Gooty ..•••••»• 

Gnntoor . 

Kuraool ... 

Masulipatam . 

Madura, • 

Mangalore ..... 

Mayaveram... 

Manayndi.«.... 

Nellore ..... 

sgapatam 

Ootacamund.. 

Palghat. 

Palamcottah......] 

JUtoondah,. . . 

TUtiahmundry ... 

Salem 

Tellioheny . 

Tanjore t ...... M* 1 

Tinnevelly . . . 

Tutioorin... 

Triohinopoly ... 

Visagapatam .... 

Vishmagrum m..*.....*••••••• 

Vellore 

WaUqJahpet 


1 

1 

tS 

I 

% 

1 


Rs. 

13.100 
4,GOO 

47.400 
12,700 

7,800 

19.600 
4,600 

15,800 

17.100 

6.700 

7.800 

6,100 

15.800 

87.800 

4.700 

18.700 
8,300 

11,200 

8.900 

15.700 

17.900 

16.600 
34,200 

11.400 

16.700 
18,500 

13.900 
35,100 
19,000 

14.600 
114,100 

6,500 

9.900 

86.900 

6.800 

43.800 
17*400 

9,000 

48.800 

20.600 

10.700 

18.900 
6,800 


<2 

3 


B 

< 


The percentage yield of each 
source of Inoome to “ tbo Tear’s 
Taxes.” 


Rs. 

18,600 

6,800 

83.300 

20,200 

12.300 

30.900 

10.900 

27.800 
31,000 

18.900 

12,200 

10.800 

30.100 
64,000 

8,200 

28.400 

12.300 

14.900 

9.600 

30.300 
26,800 

23.400 

105.300 

22.400 
26,700 
23,000 

17.900 
51,800 

45.400 

24.300 
1 24,700 

7.600 
15,600 
68,000 
14,200 
79,000 
28,200 

18.100 

99.100 

28.900 
18,500 

66.100 

14,900 


3 

S 


The percentage under each 
head of expenditure to gross 
Receipts. 
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Carriage and Cart tax. 
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23 

14 
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37 
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26 

26 

13 

23 

28 

14 

4 

18 

,, 

54 

24 

3 

57 

4 

5 
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18 

1 
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6 

29 

30 

7 

80 

4 

2 

28 

23 

27 

15 

8 

37 
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0 
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27 

27 

37 
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27 

27 
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14 
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20 
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This Tabl e offers us suoh an eimbwrras de riehesses in the way of anomalies that we hardly know where to begin oUr comments. Perhaps 
the point of most importance to the general public is the serious tax on the trade of the eountiy collected in the shape of tolls by some 87 Mu- 
nfnfniWfns In eleven of these towns, the receipts from tolls average 69 per cent, of the income of the Municipality^ Sixty-nuts FBI gxnt ! 
IfettStbe remembered that almost every town tuis also a carriage and cart-tax, yielding about 10 per cent of the Municipal reoeipts, the pay. 
jnnitnif which exempt* the residents from the tolls. Unless, therefore, the town u» itself a vary large yntre of trsde in which fate a certain 
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•acquire the power of bleeding the general public to the extent of from 50 to 70 per cent, of the total amount they themselves may consider neces¬ 
sary to repair their village roads, make new drives, and furnish themselves with latrines, lights, whitewash deodorisers, dog and pig-killers, and 
other sanitary comforts. But seme may say, if the general trader usee the Municipal road, why should he not pay toll f We are not advocating 
the discontinuance of tolls in ioto, although we are alive to the fact that considering the obstruction td traffic, and waste in the machinery for 
collection involved, it would be better if the sums necessary for repairing roads pould be got in soma other way. But we blame the Government 
severely for permitting the abuse of tolls. Take these eleven Municipalities, in which 69 per cent, of their income is obtained by tolls, and 
see what percentage of “ The Year's Tomb' they spend upon all their roads, tolled and untolled.. 

One town—Oonjeveram, where tolls contributed 66 per cent, of inoome (namely, Re. 4,462) in 1869-70, spent Rs.29 on road repairs within the 
year ; and there is no evidence that even this sum was spent on the roads tolled. Nevertheless, the President of the Oonjeveram Municipality 
naively says “ the working of the commission has, on the wholCf been satisfactory”—satisfactory to themselves we apprehend ! The avenge 
percentage of •* repairs'' of every description—roads, drains, wells, &e., to The Fear’s Taxes, in these eleven Municipalities! in 1869-7& is 97. On 
the ground therefore of some infinitesimal damage done to those portions of the main roads, which are situate within Municipal limits, the internal 
trade of the country has not only to pay to each Municipality the 27 per cent, of its income, which covers the whole maintenance 
of main and cross roads, drains, walls, &c., but to contribute 40 per cent, towards the general cleansing ana improvement of the town. Is this sanc¬ 
tioned on the ground that each village is a sort of nest for stray cholera germs, which the Sanitary Commissioner is now hunting upfehroughout 
the PreHidency, and therefore a standing menace to the country at large ? 

.. By way of further illustration, take an Ootacamund cart, which goes to the Pothanoor Railway Station for gopds ; the distance is about 
fifty miles, of which, possibly, three miles are within Coimbatore Municipal limit. Going and coming the osrt has to pay, besides four Local 
Fund tolls, two or four Municipal tolls (we are not sure which) for plying along that small portion of the nighway which runs through the Coun- 
buture Municipality. The charge is now preposterous ; but when Mettapollium and other villages along the route, have their Municipalities and 
tolls, Ootacamund and Coonoor will be virtually cut off altogether from access to the railway. 

The tendency of all local taxation, if not carefully checked, is to burden and depress the general interests of the country, for the sake of 
insignificant local improvements. Tolls are specially open to this objection. If permitted as heretofore, in eertain places, they are simply transit 
duties in the worst form, and will reproduce that state of things which existed in the north of India some years ago from “ Town Duties," by 
which black mail was levied upon articles of commerce in every lurge town between Delhi, and Calcutta. Octroi duties on three or four articles 
of general consumption, with certain limitations, seem to us vastly preferable to tolls, because by a proper system of bonded ware¬ 
houses or drawbacks, the transit of dutiable articles, not intended for consumption within the town, can escape taxation alto¬ 
gether. Take tobacco, betel-nut and betel-leaf, for instance, and confine the local impost to these three articles, it would surely 
not be difficult to set aside a particular yurd or open warehouse, where goods of the dutiable olass in transit, and not meant for consumption 
within the town, might be Btored. Perhaps, better still—all such goods might pay on entry, and receive drawback if exported, with or without 
bulk being broken. In Bangalore, the power to collect a Hinall ccsh on these three articles is sold by auction, and nearly a loc-and-a-half is netted 
by the Municipality, without undue pressure, as far as we know. Such taxes are more popular with natives than tolls, and are common all over 
tno continent of Europe Unfortunately our Insular education and prejudices make us test everything by certain rules, well enough suited to 
ourselves, but not necessarily applicable to all people and places under the sun. 

The professed object of our whole political machinery is to extend and develop trade in all directions. If China, or any other conservative 
country, levies duties or taxes, which interfere with our commerce, all the'energies of diplomacy are exerted to remove the obstacles, and even 
resort to physical force is occasionally considered justifiable. When each petty State, in a country like Germany, taxed traffic under the name 
of “ Customs," everyone saw the intolerable barbarism of the proceeding. Yet, when every town along a highway mulcts the trader, for its 
oun exclusive benefit, by means of tolls, it is merely a wholesome development of local resources ! With onehand we spend millions on roads 
and railways, because in a country where local famines ore of frequent occurrence, it is especially important to facilitate communication between 
district and district; and with the other, we put it into the power of qgch town or village to lock the wheels of our locomotives. As Ootacamund 
is not situated on the highway to any other district, and could only levy tolls on the carriage of goods consumed by its own townspeople, we have 
no Municipal tolls. This inability to compel the rest of the Presidency to pay for our bazaar latrines, obliges us to have recourse to loans, and 
affords us quite an exceptional claim to State aid. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE— BOMBAY TOWN AND ISLAND. 


REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1870. 

The following statement exhibits at one view the actual net income 
of the year 1870, as contrasted with the original and revised 
estimates 



Original 
Budget 
Estimate. ! 

1 

Revised 

Budget 

Estimate. 

Actual Inoome. 

Municipal Fund Proper :— 

House Rato . 

Wheel Tax. 

Certificate Tax. 

Town Duties. 

Liquor licenses. 

Land Conveyance Licenses. 

Fines and Penalties . 

Miscellaneous Fees .. 

Market Fees. 

Tobacco Duty and License*. 

Haloloore Gees. 

Government contribution in lien 
of Bouse Rate. 

Sundry Receipt* 

Books of Fares. 

Loan Fees. 

General Sales Account *. 

Rs. 

7,81,718! 
2,63.000 
1,80,000 
3,00,000 
1.40,000 
13,200 
20,000 
fio/ioo 
1,00,000 
1,67,000 
2,25,000 

90,000 

Rs. 

7,20,305 

2,61,313 

16,77. 

6,60,680 

1,30,606 

8,901 

13.120 

02,817 

1,58,642 

1,46,860 

2,16,723 

80,000 

26,640 

Rs. a. p. 
6,02,763 0 6 
2,60,681 8 1 
17,656 12 6 
5,94,068 8 5 
1,23,601 12 0 
10,401 U 0 
13,680 0 11 
51,110 0 3 
1,80,634 16 0 
1,89,630 0 0 

2,13,107 0 7 

30,000 0 0 

314 0 0 
320 0 0 
783 2 0 
267 8 8 

Saving on account of unpaid 

Wages, Ac. 

Rent of rooms In Fora* Rood 
atahtos ... 

. 

.... 

9,045 12 6 

370 7 11 

Government Foreshore atMazugon. 

TTunlaiTna/) Pinrmrhr . . .. 



1,409 0 0 
1,150 0 5 

4 6»,0 

37,416 6 10 

Recoveries for damages to Stores.. 
Health Department, unpaid Wages, 
Ac.. 

.... 


Rupees.... 

28,60,018 

24,38,255 

23,46,244 8 6 

PoHco Account;— 



2.37,643 0 10 

Police Bate... 

3,10,000 

, 2,41,432 

Imperial contribution of i of total 

99,882 0 0 

estimated Expenditure. 

Government contribution as Police 

87,814 

90,882 

Rate.*... 

12,000 

10,000 

10,000 0 0 

Municipal contribution .. 


71,626 

. _ 

1 68,047 6 4 

Rupees.... 

4MU4 

4,23,140 

4,16,472 6 2 



Original 

Budget' 

Bstimate. 

Revised 

Budget 

Estimate. 

Actual Inoome. 

Lighting Account :— 

2M4S1 

10,000 

Rs. 

2,37,461 

10,000 

1 

Be. a. p. 
2,86,003 10 3 

10,600 0 0 

Government contribution on ac- 

Rupees.... 

Water Worke Account 

Water Rato ... 

2,52,461 

2,47,461 

2,46,008 13 0 

40.00,000 

3,80,000 

8,66,064 8 10 

140 6 0 

776 0 0 

Do. through Executive En¬ 
gineer, PraaTdanoy. 

Sundries as per Inoome and Ex¬ 
penditure Account.. 

Grand Total.... 

40,00,000 

3,80,000 

3,06,086 0 10 

34,42,103 

84,60,956 

38.70,606 7 11 


direct or assessed taxes. 


The following table shows the gross rateable value of landed prffi 
perties in 1670 as compared with eaoh year in the preceding 
decade:— 
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alttfouA&ttpropertlbsw^fltaee ^ fqr 
rateable value to Hi. IJ0©W1 w 


In Bombay is shown to have dimfalishoaby 8,80^1. 

Hie 

T 
will 


properly 


wheel la¬ 
tent in 1870 was only R* against Re- 

1 lie average number of vihiclw end a nima ls eeeoeeed for each quarter 
ill be seenin the following table:'— _____ 


Wards In which kept. 

Hone Conveyances. 


Four 

Wheels. 

Two 

Wheels. 



446 

74 

534 


m 

182 

508 

Oomaroarry, Maiugon, andPuell . 

862 

156 

126 

86 

604 

242 


298 

78 

889 


648 

166 

858 





Public Oanlbusses ... ••••. 

2 i86i 

13 

661 

2,970 

62 

Hack (a wheel) conveyances.. t r .. 

47 

660 

94 

Hack Baggies.... * 


1,160 






8,321 
_ft 

1,241 

4,286 


Bullock Conveyances. 

Private Riding Hackeries .. 


76 

150 

Public do do. 


511 

1,022 

11.282 

T.plinnv Qurta ...., ., 


5,641 




•• 

6,227 

12,454 


CERTIFICATE TAX. 

This was abolished in the course of the year. 

Receipts to the amount of Rs. 17,05512 5 were realized on account 
of assessment for 1809. 

WATER RATE. 

The following tabic shows the yield of the water rate for each year 
from the commencement of the water-supply up to 31st December 
1870 :— 


Yxas. 

Amount of 
Assessment 
on Houao 
valuation. 

Amount of 
of Meter 
Assessment 

Amount of 
Mill Assess¬ 
ment without 
Meter prior 
to affixing 
of Meter. 

Amount of 
Government 
Meter Read¬ 
ings. 

Total Yield. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p 

Rs. u. p. 

1861 .. 
1862 .. 
1S63 .. 
1864 .. 
1866 .. 
1866 .. 

1867 .. 

1868 .. 

1869 .. 

1870 .. 

27,162 16 8 
66,360 15 0 
86,4°6 0 0 
2,39,070 7 0 
3,00,268 3 0 
2,35,718 7 6 
2.27,oi>7 8 11 
2,34,081 12 10 
2.62,048 8 4 
2,68,916 15 0 

7,271 4 6 
4,469 8 1 
0,786 1 0 
7,340 13 0 
37,958 4 0 
1,46,540 0 8 
1,71,752 7 11 
1,02,716 0 5 
76,713 11 3 
78,049 7 6 

11,245 9 10 
8,081 13 0 
10,334 13 0 
33,181 12 0 
88,885 13 0 
88,559 8 0 

1,56,080 0 0 
42,965 0 7 
34,224 2 9 

45,619 14 0 
63,811 15 1 
1,09,625 14 0 
2,79,002 0 0 
3,71,939 4 0 
4,18,817 6 1 
3,98,759 11 10 
4,93,420 13 3 
3,71,726 6 2 
3,81,181 0 11 


As compared with the previous year, there is thus an increase of 
Rs. 9,466-4*9 due to the extension of water-supply to private houses. 



Collected quarter to {wSffi 5? 

Total ntofter of bills per annum... 


44,mbit* ta 
«MU 
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Besides these bills it was necessary to issue 16,602 notices of demand 
to» defaulting tax-payers, aid finally to issue 11,546 distress wocrhnta, of 
which 7,594 were actully executed. No less than 4,866 of these were 
for occupiers' rates. * 

I am constrained here to reprint recommendations mads by nae in 
my annual report for 1868, when we had only three years' experience 
of the present insane system, of rate recovery. 1 then said :— 

“ We have now had 3 years' experience of the system of recovering 
rates from occupiers—a system which was introduced by the Legislature 
without the least previous inquiry as to whether it would be suited to 
this country or to the special circumstances of Bombay. every 

allowanoe tor alleged lack of supervision and Tninm^wagtwan^ can any¬ 
body seriously advocate the continuance of the system ? 

“ I do not propose, as some think, that the house owners should recover 
all the occupiers' rates for nothing—that would be obvidtudy unfair. 
What 1 would say to the owner is*— ‘My good Sir, you have in your 
house a number of tenants whom it is difficult for me to get at or find 
when I want to recover Municipal dues. On the other hand, you have 
machinery always on the spot fur the collection of your rents. Tour 
agents know all the tenants, and can always obtain aooeas to them. You 
can consequently recover my rates with your own rents at a much smal¬ 
ler cost than I can recover them independently, and with little or no 
risk of loss. It is your interest and mine that these occupiers’ rates and 
all Municipal rate shall be recovered promptly and at a low cost. Let 
41 us then make a bargain. Do you pay all the occupiers’ rates to me with 
your house or owner’s rate, und I will allow you a deduction of so much 
per cent, for the trouble of recovery.’ ” 

But plainly, I propose to utilize the machinery which, for their own 
rent recovery, house-owners always have on the spot, for the recovery 
of our assessed rates also, instead of maintaining a separate and expen¬ 
sive stuff of our own. The occupier, instead of being called upon to 
pay half-yearly a sum which, taken in the lump is a burden to him, 
will pay it in driblets monthly in his rent to the houseowner, without 
the constant dread of Municipal receivers, notice, and distress warrants. 

Besides the reduction in the cost of collection, and consequent dimi¬ 
nution of Municipal rates (which I estimate at not less than 4 per cent.), 
the tax-payer will make but one payment for the Municipal rate, halcu- 
oore cess, and water rate, instead of /our—for house rate, police, and 
lighting rate, halaloore cess, and water rate—while the rate payer dtadring 
to clear himsolf of all demands and annoyances can do so by payingin 
at once for the whole year, and receiving a debate, 6 per cent. The 
following are the skeleton provisions of a code to legalize these proposals, 
and I 'Commend them to the early consideration of the Justices. 


INDIRECT TAXATION—TOWN DUTIES. 

A statement follows which shows the receipts from the Town Duties 
in each month of the year, together with tho cost of collection. 

Tliis is the abstract :— 

Bs a. p. 

Gross Revenue .6,81,006 4 9 

Cost of Collection.... 83,623 10 8 

Refunds . 13,316 2 2 

- 36,930 12 4 

* Net Revenue. 5,94,988 8 6 

The cost of collection was thus 3$ per cent, on the gross revenue. 

1 have pressed continually for the sanction of Government to an 
arrangement by which the Town Duties may be collected by the Traffic 
Manager of the Harbour TniBt. 

I am happy to say this chango has been effected. By it the annoy¬ 
ance to the public will be reduced to a minimum, and the cost of col¬ 
lection will be much lighter. 


general remarks and recommendations with regard to direct 

OB ASSESSED TAXE2# 


TfcV entire cost of collection and assessment was Rs. 1,04,740 in 
1870, against Bs. 1,18,678 in 1869, being 5| per cent, on the gross assess¬ 
ment* of assessed rates and taxes, and 6| per cent, on the actual cash 
recoveries within the year. 


The following figures will give some idea of the incidence of the asses¬ 
sed rates and taxes, and tho labour in recovering them. 

The number of householders on (he register is 14,532 owning 21,664 properties. 


The number of householders 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dm 


paying hosee rate between 

1 and ns. SOperannum was. 11,906 

61 and „ lof:. i,gj 


101 and 
261 and 
601 and 
IfiOl and 
1,601 and 
SAMI and 
4,001 anl 


260 

Zi& 

;;SSS 

i, 4.000 
5,000 


and above 5,000 

w>SMjpS?m».i5d»>3r. XooTitaito* 

.... 10,451 

*• .... 6,208 




281 

"8 

10 

6 

8 

0 


It will be seen that the 


Rs. a. p. 

Grain Duty yielded. 1,77,569 18 7 

Wines and Spirits. 1,2'>,867 12 8 

Beer . in,040 14 e 

Ghee. 1,00,583 15 5 

Timber. 56,185 14 1 

Metals . 51,306 13 11 

Sugar, Ac. 1,07,636 2 5 


QUINQUENNIAL REVIEW. 

Nearly oil the preceding pages were in type early in the month of 
April, when it first’became evident that owing to the falling off in Town 
Duties’ receipts there would be a serious deficit in the inoome of the pre¬ 
sent year—a deficit which, added to unforeseen expenditure on the Venar 
dams, would amount to nearly one-sixth of the entire Municipal income 
for the year. Everything gave way to an emergency so great, and duritog 
April, May, and June, my Attention was constantly devoted to the queen 
tion of reducing the expenditure, and by every other poBaibl* wag to 
bringing about an equilibrium between the inoome and expenditure 
Great progress had been made up to the middle of June, thought the 
important question of police expenditure still remained unsettled. At 
tins time (the end of June) the meeting for diseueshig the reform of the 
Municipal Constitution was somewhat suddenly summed, in the 
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curse of the debate on this question, it was painfully apparent to me 
that gross misapprehension existed on the most important Municipal 
question*. For this reason, as well as because I was not able, at a rew 
days* notice, to do more than generally explain errors es they arose, I 
determined to append to this report a complete review of the first five 
years under the Municipal Act of 1866, to record what had been done, 
to analyse and classify the expenditure and income of each year, con* 
treating the figures with those for 1866, the last year under the old Aofc, 
and gradually working out a statement of the financial condition of the 
Municipality at the close of 1870. Finally, I proposed to iimlffl si lain 
important recommendations for the future, based on the results shown 
for the past. 

The labour of preparing the necessary returns has been enormous, anti 
we have been incessantly interrupted in it by Bench meetings. Even 
now the review is not nearly bo complete as 1 could wiah ; or as I could 
have made it, had I had time to perfect it. Such as it is, however, I 
hope it will be of some use in the discussions now pending. 


It will be seen from the following table that new works from loan 
were executed costing upwards of 20 lacs of Ifttpeea, 

JfMef Ms ttf ty *. * P. 

Null Basaar Market. IMM* 1 7 

Arthur Cfcftwfbsd Market ..lUMfll 1 1 

Fort Market Wgg 711 

Bhoolesfawttr Market . 94,789 IS 4 

■■■ trnMi i 

Overbridge* and Mood. 

Overbridges Fores Boed, Nowrqfi&H Road .. 8^67,895 ill 

%77,m8 1 11 

Drain*. 

Fort Sowers. ft,07 4 8 

Oamoteepoore Drains.1,91,647 8 10 

Drains in Fonnuswady and Agiary Lanes .. 7j08 0 1 

Branch Sewer. Bellas)* Road. l^N 11 S 


WHAT HAS BEEN EFFECTED BY WAY OF MUNICIPAL PROGRESS Olt 
IMPROVEMENT. 


First (and foremost)—An efficient Health Department has been 
org a n i zed, which is untiAng in its labours to maintain the public health, 
and is ever watchful of the public weal, 

Secondly-~This department removed 116,127 tons of garbage in 1870> 
against 46,281 tons in 1866, an increase of about 110 per cent. I 
commend these facts to those who blindly and ignorantly, or ungene¬ 
rously assert that the town is no cleaner now than it was in 1865. 

Thirdly—A. complete halalcore service and lialalcore brigade has been 
organized, whereby 144 tons of night-soil are now daily removed from 
the centre of the town, against 76 tons removed iu 1865. 

Fourthly —AU dangerous anil offensive trades have been removed 
firom the inhabited part of the town, and either driven from the 
island or located in BparBely-populated suburbs. 

Fifthly —Tho slaughter-houses in the hoart of the city have been 
closed, and the trade banished to the new and commodious buildings at 
Bandore, nine miles distant. 

Sixthly —The five old markets have been destroyed ami entirely new 
markets built in convenient parts of the town ;tlie now properties, includ¬ 
ing the Bandore slaughter-houses, yielding 11} per cent, on the outlay, 
and being valued at Rs. 19,58,000. 

Seventhly —All the crowded Christian burial grounds, seventeen in 
number, situated in populous districts, have been closed, and new grave¬ 
yards have been opened at long distances from the town. 

Eighthly —The old main drain has been intercepted where it became art* 
open cesspool, its contents carried by a low level sewer, being now 
discharged without cessation. The flow of sewage in the town is thus 
kept up instead of being ponded back for half the day (during flood 
tide) os of old. 

Ninthly —The foul district of Camatecpoora, and a part of the 
Fort have been sewered. 

Tenthly— Vebar water lias been supplied to 9,648 houses against 
6,470 in 1865, and tho masses have about 100 more point', than in 1865, 
at which they can obtain Veliar water free of charge. 

Eleventhly —As a natural consequence of the improvements above 
loeited, the mortality has fallen from 28,631 persons in 1865, to 14,888 
persons in 1870—a reduction of nearly 100 per cent. 

Ttvelfthhj —The town has been lighted with gas. 

Thirteenthly —The town has paid three-fourths of the cost of its police, 
lias purchased and maintuiuod a complete steam fire engine ser\iee, and 
has been relieved by the efficiency of tho police from the cost of 1,000 
private ramoosees, who have been discharged at u riving to the public 
of Kh. 1,20,000 a year. 

FourteenthXy —Three handsome bridges havu been constructed over 
tho Q. I. P. Railway, and the trade of the town thus saved from 
strangulation. 

Fifteenthly —Tho following new roads have been constructed at Muni¬ 
cipal expense:— 


Norwrojee Hill Road, length 
Haines (Foras) ,, 

Arthur (Foras) 

DeLlsle (Foras) „ „ 

Road at Bewroe, 


... 2,173 fftt- 
... *,2J0 „ 
... 1,100 „ 

. .12.800 „ 
... 2,023 „ 


22,328 feet, or mlios. 


The following new roads have been constructed at the expense of 
Government or of the Railway Companies:— 

Eastern Boulevard, length 2,590 fpct. 

Four Oroes Roads on Esplanade, length 1.370 feet. 

quooti’b Road, 7,100 feet at the expense of Government, and 5,100 at the cost 
of the Municipality. 

The following roads have also been improved ftqd completed by 
widening or by constructing of footpaths :— 

At Municipal expense, Gilder Road.. .. 

At Municipal expense, Camateepoora, 

Forti Rood •, .... 

From Government contribution Bellasis 


Hoad 

By Esp 


ov JEspianaue r w v uuu, «» .. 

By Esplanade Fee Fund, two branches 


from 23 to 80 feet, with 

footpaths. 

from 80 to 80 feet. 


from SO te 400 feot, 

ditto. 

from 61 to 114 feet, 

ditto. 

from 80 to 114 feet, 

ditto. 

footpaths added. 



And 5} acres have been added to the public roads by the purchase of 
frontages from persons applying to rebuild. 


Rs.. 1,78,935 15 10 


Total Rs.. 8*1,02,040 11 8 


Lastly, a general trust in the efficacy of sanitation has been created* 
and a firm belief exists among the masses that disease oan be averted 
by cleanliness and the prompt adoption of sanitary precautions. How¬ 
ever impatient the people may be of Municipal taxation (which is still 
much lighter than in almost any large city) they will never consent to 
sanitary neglect in future. Eaoh important district of the city will, 
year by year, insist more and more upon its right to Mnnioip&l improve¬ 
ments of every kind, and tl^very agency now engaged in fomenting 
tho cry for economy will fincrttaelf forced to consent to, or even ask for, 
additional aggregate expenditure. 

This change in the feeling of the masses on the all-important question 
of cleanliness, is, in my humble opinion, worth all tho money 
^itherto spent. 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE ACTUALLY INCURRED FROM 1865 TO 1870, 
BOTH YEARS INCLUSIVE. 

The following statement classifies under 21 heads all the expenditure 
incurred in every year, from 1865 to 1870. I do not hold myself re 
sponsible for the expenditure incurred in 1865 :— 


20 

21 


General Superintendence. 

Conservancy. 

Halalcore Hervico. 

Gas Lighting . 

Pohoe . 

Wfttor Works (Extension and Main- 

tenant e)... 

7 Drainage . 

H Engineer's Establishment . 

0 Roads—Kepaiis and Waconug . 

1<> Improvements of Streets. 

U Petty Works. 

12 Assessment and Collection of Rates) 

I and Taxos. 

Stores, Plant, and Livo Stock. 

Markets and Slaughter Houses (Es¬ 
tablishment, Ac.) . 

Panwell Brick Works . 

Miscellaneous Establishments . 

Contributions . 

Pensions and Gratuities . 

Miscellaneous Charges . 


Interest on Loans 
Sinking Fund .. .. 


Total . 


Rs. 

94,354 

8,01,230 

‘ si 680 

1,41.031 

3,50,018 
2,38,173 
OS, 777 
16,03,410 
7,26,3i8 
33,3 >4 

1,20,472 

5,lo,230 

14,084 

‘»J8l 

22,828 

345 

84,700 


49,59,341 


40,59,341 


1866. 


Rs. 

1,31,022 
7,28,256 
5,47.70 > 
1,11,622 
3,06,160 

3,07,861 
2,09,36 > 
5i,031 
5,4\803 
33.234 


58,638 

82,050 

1,61.247 

21,250 

28,000 

14,430 

75,091 


35,81,375 

20,554 


30,01,929 


1867. 

UsT" ~ 
61,337 
7,06,461 
5,27,435 
2,33,210 
4,25,423 

3,89,671 

4,71,707 

43,324 

4,30,822 

26,708 


71,631 

2,70,645 

1,02,425 

1,43,094 

45,687 

33,021 

2,680 

67,015 


41,42,004 

55,860 

17,600 


42,16,355 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 
19 


1968. 


1909. 


General Superintendence. 

Conservancy. 

Halalcore Servico .. 

Gas Lighting. 

Police . .. 

Water Works (Extension and Main 

tenanoe) .. 

Drainage. 

Engineer's Establishment . 

Roads—Repairs and Watering ... 

Improvements of Streets . 

Potty Works.. 

Assessment and Collection of Rates) 

and Taxes .. 

Stores, riant and Live Stock. 

Markots and Slaughter Houses (Es< 

tablishments, Ac.). 

Panwell Brick Works.. 

Miscellaneous Establishments .... 

Contributions ... 

Pensions and Gratuities . 

Miscellaneous Charges.. 


Rs. 

70,001 

6,38,855 

3,22,714 

2,60,271 

4,39,701 

2,41,424 

1,05,017 

41,006 

9,43,201 

42,777 

86,400 

87,912 

8,88,728 


80,811 

89,806 

6,000 

8,788 

10,991' 


Rs. 
64,684 
6,00,075 
1,87,8 >4 
9,84,085 
8,77,468 

2.88,515 

1,78,375 

88,994 

8,82,939 

1,24,823 

86,188 

60,718 

67,188 

89,184 

M*? 


13,105 


Interest on Loans 
Sinking Fund ..... 


88,69,097 

*’S8S 


27,98,164 

1,88,884 

1,49,400 


80,19,899 


1870. 


““T5- 

82,026 

5,24,863 

1,06,045 

8,34,100 

4,19,472 

8,47,365 

88,042 

46,030 

8,78,482 

99,707 

1,01,082 

56,010 

1,48,121 

57,687 

8^799 

49,186 

10,864 

08.983 


96197,810 

8,86,900 


84,14^87 


N. B.—Annas and pits are hm* omitted. 
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The ordinmy expenditure in each of the *2* jeers under review wee 
aa follows 


***%&?** 


1865 . 49,09,641 

1866 .,. 65,81,878 

SS::::::;:::::::::;;:: &&S 
88:::::::::::::::::::: 8ftS 


j^p)tal..Bs. 2,17,65,779 


66,01,929 
46116,855 
64,86,066 
80,19,900 
84)l 4,927 

2,26,98,519 


The figures do not, 1 submit, indicate " an ever-increasing expendi¬ 
ture" but the reverse; a gl&noe at the details [of the statement will 
show that in most of the principal items of Municipal expenditure there 
has ever been a steady decrease. 



Cost in 

Cost in 

Deere®#® 


1866. 

1870. 

per cent. 


Re. 

Rs. 


General Superintendence . 

04,854 

82,626 

12 0/16 

Conservancy .. 

8,01,880 

5,47,790 

6,24,863 

84 7/10 

Halalcore Service, commenced in 1666 .... 
Vehar Water Work*, Maintenance and Ex¬ 

1,96,045 

64 

tension . 

3,59,013 

8,47.355 

3 3/16 

Executive Engineer’s Establishment. 

08,777 

In 1865* 
16,93,419. 
In 1866 

46,030 

52 7/10 

Roads...4 

! V 3,78,488 

30 

(. 

5,40,803 
_ Jb— 

J 



* N. B—In 1865 the amount spent on roods was exceptionally high, *o the 
comparison is more fairly made with 1860. 

ORDINARY INCOME REALIZED IN EACH YEAR FROM 1865 TO 1870, 
BOTH YBARS INCLUSIVE. 

The foltowing statement classifies the income derived from all sources 
under six heads, viz. :— 

Received in 0 years. 

Rs. 

Direct Taxation. 1,01,11,642 

Indirect Taxation. 20,16,496 

Market Revenue. 5,88,777 

Service Rates. 30,08,069 

Government Contribution. 7,66,258 

Miscellaneous. 7,34,545 


Sources of Income. 


Direct Taxation. 

HonseRate . 10,57,370 

Police Hate . — 

Lighting Rate. „ • • • ■ 

Wheel Tax. 2,32,608 

License or Oertificate Tax . — 


7.10.004 9,84,068 

2,03,688 4,11,040 

98,417 1,82,849 

3,13,330 2,38,178 

2,65,880 2,01,096 


Total.... Rs. 12,9J,077 10,87,323 20,18,131 

Indirect Taxation. ■ - “■' m *“ ■ “ 

Town Duties. 5,04,789 5.132 

Tobacco and Snuff. 1,20,300 1,18,420 

Liquor Licenses. 1.45,873 46,924 1,04,808 

Land Conveyance Licenses. 2,023 0,776 3,540 


Total.... Rs. 6,62,085 1,79,222 2,26,774 


Mattie and Slaughter Houeee. 
stall and Slaughter Fees, Ac. 


Total.... Rs. 28,3! 


Halalcore Oess. 
Water Rate ... 


Total.... Rs. 1,78^19 
Government Contribution. mmmomsmm 


58,301 32,674 


58,301 32,674 


1,92,852 1,45.824 

6,49,121 3,73,009 


8,41,973 5,18,830 


Towards Municipal Improvement., 

Towards Police Charges .. 

Do. Police Rate. 

Do. lighting Rate.. 


MimeUamons. 

Fines and Penalties. 

Miscellaneous Fees...... 

Sundry Receipts Municipal Fund. 

Do. Water Works . 

Do. Drainage . 

Do, Helaloors Aooount. 

Do. Police Account. 

Do. Lighting Account. 


Total.... RS. 2,15,989 1,47,858 04,115 


Grand Total..*. I 95,68,767 89,14,878 80,40,124 


Sources of Income. 



_ _ Direct Taxation. 

House Rate . 

Polios Rato . 

::::::::::::::: 

License or Certificate Tax ... 


9,20,567 

8,75.607 

8,46,0711 

mi 



_ _ Indirect Taxation. 

Town Duties. 

Tobacco and Snuff. 

Liquor Licenses . 

Land Conveyance Licenses. 


Market and Slaughter Houses. 
Stall and Slaughter Fees, Ac . 


Halalcore Cess 
Water Rate .. 


Service Batee. 


Government Contribution . 
Towards Munioipal Improvement , 

Do. Police Charges . 

Do. Police Rate . 

Do. Lighting Rato . 


8,69,831 5,90,055 5,79,261 


73,000 30,00m 30/100 

1,87,129 90,882 90,882 

15,116 10,000 

- 81,200 16,000 


2,00,120 1,70,247 1,49,882 


Miscellaneous. 

Finos and Penaltlos . 

Miscellaneous Fees . 

Sundry Receipts Municipal Fund ! 

Do. Waterworks .. 

1'n. Drainage . 

Do. Halalcore Account .. 

Do. Police Acoount .. 

Do. Lighting Aooount . 


Grand Total..f 38,52,674 34.4«.52l| 83,08,065 

It will be observed that whereas in 1865 the income from indirect 
taxation was half os much ns that from direct taxation in I860, owing 
to the abolition of the town duties, the yield of indirect taxation was 
only about one-ninth of direct taxation. Direct taxation was thus forced 
upwards from 13 lakhs in 1865, to 20 lakhs in 1868, hut has. again 
fallen in 1869 and 1870, in direct taxation gaining*ground, owing to 
the revival of town duties in 1869. 


revenue recovered. 

COMPARISON OF SIX YEARS’ ORDIANRY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, FROM 
1805 TO 1870, BOTH YKaRS INCLUSIVE. 


Ordinary Ordinary 
Income Expenditure Deficit, 
was was 


In 1865 . 23,63,787 40,59,342 25,95,555 

1866 . 29,14,072 86,01,920 6,87,257 

1807 . 36,40,524 42,10,365 11,75,831 

1868 . 38,62,674 34,80,006 _-_ 

1,21,71,057 1,82,63,692 *44,58,648 

1860 . 34,46,521 30,10.0(H) .... 

1870 . 33,08,965 34,14,927 §1,05,062 

Total.... 1,80,27,143 2,26,98,519 45,64,608 

Net Deficit.... *87,71,876 

Deficit up to 1868 . ‘i'S’SS* 

surplus. s t 66,aost 


Surplus in 1869 . 4,26,081$ 

Deficit in 1870.. 1,05,062$ 


3,20,659 

87,71,876* 
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the sta mm&L t 


The flarMtMWi'WM Aw buncM, w A. O w wwwrt <&&■»*»**« 
ofKfc 3S,SMM, Mtdwtthui oidiwir iwwm««AiA JM* mw'omII up. to I 
current «Mm w wb, withoutvmj mt ami am*. f &t 

SuQoatrful a dmuu rt rt TO B undo* luob oirauiiilli{406Mto^ of course* 1 

of which mar ^ Select Committee of the Udiyt» CeUntO igp#8tflufc4 Ao ascer 
estimate ‘what sum would suffice to moot all liabilities. U ^ 

It reported that IS lakhs would suffice, and tfefr sum it«• tiltimfttely a< 
given hereafter prove that this e s ti mate was- deficient by BarXraiNI. \. 

Captdln Hancock, m hi* examination, also atated thstfh* «ftthaaibe<ftk 201 
oember of 1898. But both his ahd the Controller's estiinatffiwsre over-ruled. 
This is the detail of the Loans r em ai ning due on 'BlstDootaftber 1870 :— 



^tiMaMdr admwMd by Ae Gorerlt$A*Mffe<U*. Itot Att «ftwl4guni 

20 l*]cbs wouM be requli.it *■> <*>’!>* f*jd off to Da 

■ te a .. 


Market Loans ...*...< 

House Bate Lonn.. « f .i...... ........ 

Go vernment Loan of It Lakhs...... 


*£88} Spring onwency tor 4k toyman moat. 

iaJ5y*gflO Payable by“monthly instahnentelna yean. 


New Bank of Bombay Gash Credit account 


Be. MjagM 

Against this balance, which is equivalent to about one yean* income, I have already recorded new works costing .Rs. 20,02*490 j tbe balance 

__ __»_»_ j,_iv* j_- ■ - *■ t l __ _i_* al. ~b -<- „ja.. ... a _ 


has gone to providedpar the deficits detailed in preceding paragraphs. I have already, under the head of markets, pflb pp ced that er further sum 
of not less than the extra 5 lakhs of rupees which have been spent on markets and slaughter houses should be raised to «ne#t whatever may be 


Of not leas than the extra 5 l*kh* of rupees which have been spent on markets and slaughter houses 
the existing deficit. 

I have only to add that the present law regarding Debenture Loans is most crude and oumben 
yean) is too short. Loan* for important miscellaneous public improvements should be spread over n< 
works, such us Drainage and Water-supply should be extended to seventy-five years, as has, I b 
sani tary authorities In .England. The buidens of existing rate-payers will thus be materially lightened. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE.-poona. 


From E. T. Eichardson, Esq., Chamnan, Poona Municipal Managing Committee , to J, E. Otiplbccnt,, Esq., President of the 

Municipality, Poona , dated 24th August 1870, # J 

Sm,—As required by the lSlh and 14th of the amended Rules of the Poona Municipality, sanctioned, by the Government Resolution 
No. 686 of the 17th March 1869, 1 have the honour to transmit a Report on the Proceedings of the Municipality for the official year 1869*70. 

The sanction of Government to substitute the octroi tax in lieu of the tolls hitherto levied on vehioles and a nim als entering the city was 
received on the 19th March 1869, and after the necessary notices had been published, fining a day for the sale of the right of collecting the tax, it 
was sold by public ouotion on the 30th idem for one year, and was purchased by Mr. Chinto Pandoorung Kalay tor Rs. 1,23,000 ; but after 
the side was concluded, Mr. Nusserwanjee Pestonjee, wno I presume, regretted not having bid more, and was anxious to get the contract, petition* 
ed the Chairman of the Municipality, praying that the contract might be resold, or that it might be given to him for Rs. 2,000 more than it was 
sold for, as at the time of sale he was under the impression that only four annas was to be charged on a cart laden with grain, but that he had 
subsequently been given to understand that eight annas per cart was to be the tax ; but as his representation was groundless, as the tariff rates 
were published by copies'being posted in different parts of the city, and distributed to the parties who attended the sale, the matter was referred 
to the President, and the sale confirmed ; but subsequently, about 17 days after the first contract, Mr. Chinto Pandoorung Kalay was induced 
to give up hiB contract, in consideration of a sum of Rupees 2,000 being granted him as a bonus ; and the contract was then jointly sold to Mr. 
Nusserwanjee Pestonjee and Trimbuck Luximon for Rupees 1,28,000, or Rs. 5,000 more than it was previously sold for, but the Contractors 
have failed to pay up their two last instalments, and there is now a sum of Rs. 16,577-11-2 due by them, to recover which, the Commissioners will 
most likely have to sue them in the Civil Court. 

The contract for the collection pf tolls last j ear sold for Rs. 43,500, so that the octroi tax realized Rs. 84,500 more than the tolls, and 
enabled us to introduflb great changes in the scavenging and improvement of the city. 

With my letter No. 830, dated the 22nd Decembei last, 1 submitted surveys and levels of a project for supplying water to the eastern 
portions of the city, where the inhabitants at piesent suffer considerably during the hot season from want of watei. and have at all times of the 
year to go to a considerable distance foi it, owing to the water supplied from a private aqueduct, known as “ Roopram Chowdree’s," failing 
during the commencement of the hot season, from February to June, or until the monsoon sets in, and to our not being able to supply it 
from the aqueduct to that part of the city, which is on a higher level than any portion of the aqueduct running from south to north through the 
western half of the city , but upon the correspondence being referred to Lieutenant Buckle, the Executive Engineer for Irrigation Works, that 
Officer was of opinion that water might be supplied at a smaller cost from the Kurruckwasla Canal, when ready, and this suggestion having been 
approved of by you, the papers were laid before the Commissioners at a General Meeting, when it was finally decided to adoptLieutanant Buckle's 
suggestion of supplying water to this part of the city from the Kurruckwasla Canal: but a further suggestion of the Managing Committee to 
supply the deficiency at least partially by means of pipes of 3-inch diameter now in the possession of the Municipality, which aro lying 
iu neaps in different parts of the city, being laid down from the “ Ambyooha-Coondee,” and the water from that part of the aqueduct being raised 
and supplied by means of a Gwynne's Centrifugal Force Pump, worked by manual labour, until the Kurruckwasla Caned is ready, 'hits 
been sanctioned at a cost of Rs. 2,000, and the work will be completed by the end of January next. ^ 

The Municipal Revenues are derived from the several items noted below authorized by Government:-— > 

1 Octroi Tax, or Import Duty on articles brought into the city tor sale or consumption. 

5. House Tax. 

8. Tax on Bands of Music, Booths, and riatforms. 

4. Fines of breach of Municipal Rules. ^ 

6. Fines on Stray Cattle s. u * t 


Statement showing the Sums realized and Empnditwe incurred during the official year end 
Municipality, prepared in accordance with the Form transmitted with the Collector a 

No. 586, dated 21*t May 1870. 


a 81a< Marsh 1871, by {ht PObNA 
l H&gittrcUe'i Bi&rwmt 


Name of Town. 


Year in which the Muni¬ 
cipality was established 


Annual Income. 


Annual Expenditure. 



Realised by the sale of the right of 

collecting Ixnpdrt Duties .1, 

Foes levied on Country Music.... 

Do. on European do... 

Do. on Caste Dinner, and Booths* 

Fines levied on Stray Oafttle. 

Do. tor breach of Municipal 

Buies... .rr. 

Sale of old Materials .. 

Do. of Municipal Buies. 

Do. of Proceed* of City Sweep¬ 
ings and Night-Soil 1 . 

Fines Imposed upon ttyp Establish- 

House Tax tor the year' IMP 1 ” and 

arrears of previous yews. 

One-half of the expenses paid by 
* Government for Conservancy of 
the river water .far drinking far 

residents of Oufcp ...,. 

Miscellaneou s, comp rising infamst 
"received froin^KshmidSo 
to Labourers net olaimed, *c.,... 


,14,180 14 0 
1,180 0 0 
to 14 0 
188 8 0 
188 8 8 

Iff 1* 8 
886 7 6 
15 8 0 

1,441 8 0 

ep 14 6 

*6*680 0 0 


6,768 7 10 



Non.—The balance on 1st April 1870, not shown In the Sta 
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'* CAliCUT^A, MONlfi 


r-":' 


Mwt tettte of '»*»■ 


*';* • \' _ ’* 5E&***** Api^TORE OF li*DU. -*,’, 

■tfe of £»*». - Ky *• • 

1 *■ If we stem to some of odr render* itnbai^fcpqrf fhewilyeotof 

v =fa fa J ■'■ I, flw lknd, oar apology murt l» thef$gt tl^t,a&tfenJoO*3mMri- 

atft subject by far that can nnpMijttifitfinlitifin jjiffwr 
s * # The condition of Indian A$piriu?fosj^iim be.beat illustrated, 

■cuaTnua HiFMYisiENm * perhaps, by what we know of that Ire have been 

Atuimiiahftekh^A 12 a* pains for &me time past to colleetaU that is known Upon 

nmcAt No*E8 ox boms Expe&x- this Stlliflect. '* ** \ / 

kbs** ix AaBiocvroRE......2? The produce of the Wheat land*jOffEoropO is now pretty 

qotton caitivatton la indie. accurately ascertained and ia an follows r— s , 

. Arthur romw>* Mathmk* <l,9|Db * 

. OFFICIAL PAPERS. 1780 England (average) .,.... .. 4,334 Vbth per acre. 

Acclimatization of Carolina paddy. 17 Ireland • „ .*. 1,044 „ 

ro#s 4ft Cain?* Hkp'mate* (1868)m . # ^ 

The Cotton Staton of iM-TOin 1868 (*wi««6)«... . .*. !’$&$'-•«* 

the Central Province and the France !! ?.Z'Z.C' /.//.]'/. &tMT !! \ 

Bel * irt .. 17 Pruaaia .. 098 „ 1 

THE PLANTERS’ GAZETTE. v* Mr. Lamf MUimattM (1809). 

Lstatu .uajb$“". 21 Bngland„(ayerage) 18^1-69,1370 1,670 lbs. p^j acre. 

||f jHHPr fi’Qtk variQM MOitrcei. 

rhc Coffee dutlw^T. n ■ 1<W> ••• , - •••• J^2HM.,(«r«are. 

.lx. of Coffee trees. » * iE’g V"™ 1 . &n«j^ <W W«»). h™ 

rho Ofrn* datie. in England .... VI jg]jf Spato? ^ " lS ” 

nm Coorg Flutter.' m«n«rtal,... M 1868 tidauim rfSWWPSBer!".’. 1,013 ’’ 

danuring Toffee Estates.23 1368 Holland j, . 1,881 „ 

3offea. 2» 

rue Borer. -Carbolic Acid.23 For any useful purpose to ourselves it is necessary to look more 

-lose and wide planting on cjifee closely into the question than these averages permit, and we have 

estates, &c. . .23 fortunately the means of doing so in the experiments so long aud 

L’oire.inNwO«iedont..2. carefully m.tde and recorded in the last SO years by Mr. J. B. 

La wes. We have seen that (be average yield ofwheat j& Bug- 
Owen Tans.24 land during the last oentury lias been os follows : 

. 1780 (storage yield).3,334 lbs. per aero, 

.. 1S52 to 1867 (16 years).1^670 ” ^ 

And in Ireland: 
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Xatroituu: t 

TJtaAgrkWtoredf India . 1 

TtWAawrtQjtfryl«dp«acre.4 

, MMttflewniiW...* A 

.a.® 

EnreoeiAaNsSi^. 

EthateM' MW^kMMs tfpw 
»m land 4p liMM for 186®> * 2 
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Oh theanhlect or iob»«e4,<t accft “ 
vee)to proprietorsiandrs ... 7 
Ur. Btufc on the growth of >«ta- * 

toes at Forrudkabai. 7 

The Modal Farms! under the con¬ 
trol of the Cotton Commiaslonor. 8 
*“ Mr. Bridgman on the snhJect of 
Uni wheat raised at User at by 

- MV. J. G. Robertaon . 8 

Condition or CotnrrtT: 

.. * 

Western India. 8 

TheBorarr.# 

NartheWestern Provinces. 8 

Bengal.a.,....0 

Central Province.. 

AJmere.... . .9 

lntoenco of caste on rent &o.6 


1863 England (average), 
Ireland „ 
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Anstmllah field sgpds .12 

^TATiewcax* No*ns on bomb Expeox- 
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NOTE. 


1780 (average yield) . 
1868 


1,044 lbs. per aero. 
1.392 


There has thfft beou a steady and vast improvement iu both 

■■■ »■ - ffWw countries. Thl Scotch yield per aci^p is, we believe, about 

• the same as the English, aud the average of the United Kingdom 

With the commencement of our second Volume we have deter- i 8 i 5 b 66 lbs per acre. It is important, however, that wo should 
to recast this part of our journal, and to i&sue it henceforth know how this very high average has been reached, and the ex- 
under th* title c^3%« Affncidturcd OazttU of India. What India %imenta of Mr. Law** tell uu eiaotly. That gentleman bund 

mute, **u a eontonporaiy -to the development of all ite byoareWl erperiment^at the yield of dreomd corn fer ^r. 

, my j r dong the years 1852-67, varied as follows according to the 

" agricultural resources of rice, and wheat, and ttnflet, as well c ||§ 10 fc er ofthe farming: . 

cotton,of juteandeilkae^UaeofChiaa graes. pftea and . 185!W . .fTO,?. 

tf CwBte,afe well as orOhmchona and ipecaouanha.” Indian agn- 1852-67 Farm yard manured .2,008 „ 

Ml in the most back^wdWUte, pud of the rudest possible 1852-67 iffcon ot in .. *.1^80 . „, 

ordefS throughout wide ^districts of the dbuntry. The Govern- The weight of the corn, moreover, varied with the * character 


1852-67 Unmanured land. 

1852-67 Farm ySrd manured .... 
1852-67 Artificially manured..... 
1852-67 Mean of all .. t. . 


Avoisge of 16 years* 
. 848 lbs. per acre. 

■uW" 2,008 ,i 

.?* 2^80 

. M*>- „, 


The might of the corn, moreover, varied wilh the ‘character 


meat of Bor! Hhyo promises, to bo honprebjy distinguished o^the farming, and was respectively as follows; 

•both it* produce***'by ha initiation of a «y*t«afeio effort to 1B£2 . $7 UBmMlUMd . sFilfS.I 

Ib^bsov*. the ebaraoter of wr huabandry.. Th. Agricultural ^SdSy ^S^i .* »7 

^ o/India ^ be a ^of ^% Oato i> doing,- ^ ^ ^ , VMmge ^ a ^ 

.^4 jit tdiet _taW‘ ydkra, arise^Tom the extreme Buctoa*h» of 

V** Thus, the harvests of the bsVsh years 1 


weight, 
per Dnahel. 


r $bc necessity for taking the average ^Hthn^a long succession of 
10 ydirs, arifle^^om the extreme ductua^fles of the seasons in 
* Mglan^r Thus, the harvests of the seven years 166^68 were as 






per aore W btighola'j 

■ i& ill I 


Average of 16 years 1 
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Thus the unmanured wheat lands of the United Kindom yield on 
the average no more than 843 lbs. of dressed com per acre ; and 
as the amount of seed com is 2£ bushels (135 lbs.) the return to- 
■suoh husbandry is about six-fold, where high farming gives back 
the amount of seed sown fifteen to sixteen times over, or 9,100 
lbs. per acre. The results of French agriculture also deserve 
careful study. The average yield of wheat lauds in that coun¬ 
try is variously stated at 14 bushels (812 lbs.), and 15£ bushels 
(804 lbs.) per acre. 13ut the eight northern departments of Le 
Nurd, L’Oise, L’Aisne, Somme, Seine-et-Oise, Seiue-et-Maine, 
Seine, and Eure-et-Loire have a yield equal to the English 
average (1,020 lbs.) It is in the 45 departments which form 
the southern part of Franco that the yield is so small to reduce 
the general average of the kindom “ to a mean yield of 14£ hee. 
tolitres per hectare.” Partly from bad husbandry, but chiefly 
owing to the dryness of the climate in spring, the average yield 
of these departments is but 10 to 12 bushels (600 to 720 lbs.) 
per acre, a five-fold or six-fold return of the seed sown. 

The yield of poor farming in Europe is as follows : 

England ... 843 lb*, per acre* 

South of Franco .600 to 720 11>». ,, 

Prussia... 093 lbs. „ 

lu all these calculations wo have assumed the woight of a 
bushel of dressed corn to be 68 lftt The English average is 
said to be 60, but the exact experiments made by Mr. Lawes 
would seem to shew that the estimate is high, although in the 
very exceptional harvest of 1868, tlio average was believed to 
reach the unprecedented woight of 63 lbs. 

We now come to the use of these figures to ourselves. Few 
persons have any idea of the conflicting character of the state¬ 
ments scattered up and down official records in India upon the 
subject, but wc shall endeavour to summarize these statements 
for the guidance of our settlement officers and for reference. In 
this, as in so many other respects, the Mogul Government have 
set us an admirable example. The Ayeen A kbetry contains a 
set of tables formed in the Emperor Akbar’s reign (under in¬ 
structions, no doubt, from his great Minister, Tudur Mull, upon 
the records of nineteen years’ careful observation of the seasons 

_nineteen years forming a lunar cycle in which the seasons 

were supposed to run through all their variations. According 
to these tables the average produce of wheat all over India, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century was 1,1*55 lbs. por acre 
As the table is of enduring interest we ro-produce it its given 
by Captain Harvey Tuckett, in his Bcarce and valuable work 
upon “The Revenue System of India” (1840.) 

Pioduceper Beeyah in mannds and seers, tahn from the Auecw Alhery 
as the vestal of 19 yen is' erpiriments conducted over the whole of 1ndia . 



Highest. | 

Middle, 

Lowest. 

Av ©rag ©. 

In lbs. 
per acre. 


Mde. 

{ Mda. 

Mds* Srs. | 

Mds. 8rs. 



18 

I 12 

8*35 

12*38 

1,1G5 

Barley- . 

18 

l 12*20 

8*15 

12*124 

1,097 

13 

, 10*20 

7*20 

10.131 

921 

3 sorts of Rioe ... 
Qoor .«••» .. 

21*32$ 

13 

!» 


lf»* Oi 
10* 9 

1,338 

911 

Maash . ... 

10*20 

1 7*20 

5* 10 

7*30 

690 

Cotton (unpicked) 
joar ... 

10 

18 

j 7*20 
10*20 

6*2$ 
7*20 ■ 

7*20f 

10*115 

670 

920 

Sosamom.?. 

8 • 

i 6 , 

4 

6 

634 


We are indebted to Captain Tuckett also for the results of 
uearly 2,000 experiments made by our own Government in the 
N. W. Provinces to ascertain tho average produce of wheat in 
that part of India at the time the settlement was in progress. 
The number of trials was : 

Wheat Barley.' Oram. Rice* Bajree. Rab. 

512 849 326 256 05 53 

The result of these trials was to establish the average produce 
of \vheat lands in the Provinces to be as follows - 

Wheat. 1,046 lbs. per awe. 

Barley. »» 

Oram . ” 

A-> the details of these experiments aro important, and as 


Captain Tuokett’s work has been long out of print, we reproduce 
them :— 


Districts. 

1 1 

fearley 

Guam. 

ftfeM 
«f tart 



Groro... 

8 50 

1,255 

1,050 

1,008 

*855 

sat 

Beeaulpoor . 

1,320 

1,394 

1,257 

1645 

429 

0 

Ujaon . 

Kkbnr ... 

1,456 

2,261 

1,054 

1,217 

611 

363 

914 

1,072 

2,155 

975 

305 

412 

Chowmublu . 

743 

512 

773 

796 

234 

0 

Shaheo . 

m 

1 1,155 

658 

724 

598 

0 

Birsawah . 

076 

1,021 

707 

1,150 

584 

412 

Turoedpoor. 

1,253 

961 

1,728 

1,101 

1,025 

1,044 

1,078 

1,392 

682 J 
681 ( 

W* 

r*™2 

Suneyhal . 

1,115 

914 

701 

1,238 

1,170 h 

Nuwabgapj. 

1,310 

838 

1,549 

1,348 

0 1 

7#8 

Average. 

1,046 

1,315 

997 

1,14*2 

574 j 

629 



Barley. 


Dry. 
1080 lbs. 

Irrigated. 
1882 lbs. 

Dry. 
1098 lbs. 


1832 lbs. 

1008 lbs. 

1080 lbs. 

1831 lbs 

1096 lbs. 

Barley. 

dram. 

Jooar. 

1410 lbs. 

1434 lbs. 

522 lbs. 


Captain Tuckett tells us that it is the practice in the North- 
West for the people to' sow only 110 lbs..of seed com per acre, 
but tie have no means of testing the accuracy of the statement. 
He odds to the above experiments a good deal of summarized 
information, obtained officially, as to the yield of land in the 
Provinces generally. The average produce of wheat and barley 
respectively per acre in the following districts, he declared to be 
as under 

Wheat. 

Irrigated. 

Mozuffornuggur.1634 lbs. 

Bulundshahur.1508 lbs. 

Sahanmpoor .1634 lbs. 

Wheat. 

Meorut.1634 lbs. 

The late Mr. Thornton formely Secretary to Government N. 
W. Provineqg^has recorded that “ judging from his own experi¬ 
ence he should say that 1,200 lbs. por acre was a high average 
for irrigated lands, and 700 lbs. for that of which considerable 
proportion is dry.” The estimates furnished by seven other 
independent authorities in, the Revenue Survey Report of 1863, 
based in sevoral instances upon actual experiment, shew the 
strangest diversity. 

Wheat produce jtcr acre. 

English Zemindar Muttra. 1,845 lbs. (actual experiment.) 

Captain Brown N. Doab . 1,571 „ 

Agra Settlement Report ...... 1,634 ,, 

Revenue Officer, Bareilly. 1,046 „ 

MoozufFornuggur Report. 653 „ (ftotual experiment.) 

Do. 794 ,, do. 

Montgomery’s Roport . 836 ,, 

The throo first of tho returns no doubt refer to irrigated : 
the last for apparently to dry cultivation. If we take the 
averago, they aro as follows 

Irrigated land. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


According to Mr. Thornton . 1,200 lbs. . 

,, to English Zemindar. 1,845 „ I 

„ to Captain Brown. 1,571 ,, j 

ti to Mr. Maneel . 1,634 „ 1 


Average 1,546 lbs. 


” Average 850 lbs. 


Dry cultivation • 

According to Mr. Thornton. 700 lbs. 

„ to Mr. Mansol. 1,080 ,, ; 

„ to Bareilly Report . 1,046 „ \ 

„ to Moozunernuggur do. 653 | 

„ to Do. 794 „ ) 

„ to Mr. Montgomery ...... 836 „ 

Mr. Mansel was the Settlement Officer of the Agra zillah, and 
as his estimates were based upon actual experiment we re-produce 
them below. ( Appendix.) 

The most trustworthy of these authorities compare as fol¬ 
lows :— 

AyeenAkbarry (All India 19 yean)... 1,153 lbs. per aore. 

Tuokett’s 2,000 experiments single 

. !.«• y, . 

Dry. Irrt 


Mr. Thornton’s belief . 700 lbs, 1,2 

Mr. Manaol’s Report. 1,080 „ 1,51 

Within the last few years Mr. Grant in his Settlement Report 
of Narsingporo has told us that the Dooab produces at least 
18 mannds (1,476 lbs.) per acre. Mr. Maconoohie, who has re¬ 
cently settled the district of Oonao (Oudh) tells us that the 
yield “from first class land in Oudh is almost equal to what is 
obtained in England,” and that it is as follows £— 

Irrigated. Unirrigated . 

1st Class Land. 21 bushels. ^ 11 bushels per acre. 

W « 1 0 »» 


2nd 

3rd 


..A 1 .*.i 


0 
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awt] 




Ofcgttroge yieli 
Kisgdota iiit tefr> !fw»ol»a» irrigated 

^ouuKaplj tond’W. bosM; «u»d dry with 


<3 ALETTE OK lWU- 

_i yt * ~ '?*» l _ * 

~,»TT . , r— sp^^ctr-xpx —e yd r-*- %*k! 


Dry, or 

0 vnma#t*red' , 

ibe.p*r acre. 688 lbs* per^pre. 


wi$hou^$ny allowance for the consumption 
ltotal Acreage under cultivation frith food — 
w#«re told; 

Acm. 

Rico ... . 4 9,682,881 
Wheat . ..m 8,318.677 
Other grains 4,197,661 


lore indebied to &fr. J&coooohie for the information that 
the Mogul Goveriwnd^t of Akbar divided the land of OudH into 


thw. ola***, «d ..Hmatodthe wto*o Produce of each to bo as Uf t their8un>lug 8 , 800 , 000,000 lb., of food from? 
follows sent ' Tr. "_ _ Am, _ mL. a 


follows im_ 

lst^loa* Land .... 18 Maunds. "*1,476 lbs. 

2nd n »«• *■«••• •••••••>•... 12 it Ti— * 984 

tod ,. 8 85/40,, f = 726 -,, 

Wo are disposed to believe that these figures are the nearest 
approximation we yet have to the produce of the wheat lauds of 
Nm^enPlpdia; the first class representing irrigated land, the 
seeopd good dry land, and the third poor land. * 

When we dbotte doVn to Oentral India *we are met by a dis~ 
cltiptfp df k tlie most startling nature. By the Appendices to 
the* Administration Reports of the years 1867-68 and 1868-69, 
we ars told that the average produce per acre of the Central 
Provinces* during those years was as follows ; 

«■ ' Rice. Wheat. Other food grains. 

ljg-68 . 679 lbs. 406 lbs. 440 lbs. per acre. 

1868-69.218 „ 361 „ 816 „ 

Both seasons were unfavorable, but we find it impossible to 
oredit these statistics. That the produce of the wheat lands of 
the Provinces is very low there can be no doubt, but that it 
should be accurately represented by these figures is impossible. 
Mr. Grant tells us in the Report we have already referred to, 
that the average wheat produce of the Nerbudda valley is six 
“ maunds per acre, and that taking good years with bad, the 
“ average returns for wheat in unirrigafced and uuembanked land 8 
“ in Nursingpore is not more than four-fold,”— i. e., six maunds 
(492 lbs) per acre, the seed com being 123 lbs. per acre. In re¬ 
viewing the report, the Governor General in Council notices that 
u the return for seed sown seems strangely 'low,* ” and expresses a 
doubt whether the four-fold return spoken of, is exclusive or m 
elusive of the replacement of the seed sown. The report is 
however, clear upon the point, and its facts are corroborated by 
Mr. Russell's returns of the produce of the Dumoh district of 
the Jubbulpore division, which are declared to average but 2& to 
4J fold. Mr. Morris, the Commissioner of the Provinces, has 
no doubt of “ the * correctness of Mr. Grant’s estimates,’ and 
“ assures us that the soil is' so bountiful and the labour of pro* 
11 ducing the average quantity of food grains comparatively 
“so much less than in other less-favored tracts, that 
“ the people have grown apathetic to a degree, and do not 
“ care to resort to artificial means for improving the modes of 
“ agriculture or for guarding against the consequences of ex- 
** hausted fields brought about from over-tillage.” Wheat is 
taken from land year after year without auy attempt at reliev¬ 
ing it, either by manure, or by a system of rotation, and though 
its annual tribute is unfailingly rendered, the power of the soil 
has steadily deteriorated under the strain. On the authority 
of Captain Sleeman (writing in 1824), Mr. Grant tells us that 
the tttxfie lew), newly broken up as Virgin soil, returns a harvest 
fifteen to twenty-fold instead of four. This exhaustion of the 
soil seems to be genera! throughout the Central Provinces, so 
farwt Ml events ws the Settlement Reports at present issued are 
a guide to us. 

A oofisfdfctfcbtdn, however, remains which it is impossible to 
reconcile with these estimates. The Oentral Provinces not only 
gxpw all the food consumed by thoir own population, but con¬ 
trive to export about 1*000,000 toaunds of food in ordinary sea- 
safeS, The population of the Provinces is 9,000, OO0, ^ and the 
awsfttoe consumption of food grain per head will not be Jess than 
~ U day- A very simple, daloplatim^ ^thifreforj, suffices to; 
fjhe^arvest mutt at all events sdfcfy doo lbs. 

^ #*. daw* <, 

000 x 2 x > '«8<m> > 

foT seed coro'^fWkoed 

m 

flMryest uAst bw^ '■ 

a '♦ 



PfOdtWt. 

579 

406 

440 



Jam the 


The acreage under grain was well ascertained, mg) if the pro¬ 
duce of 1867-68 was no more than what is recorded, whence did 


In 1868-6# the case was still worse. The Administration Re¬ 
port? ofthat year declarer the harvest to have been as follows 


Aiiph. 

Rioo . 2,899,280 

Wheat .8,126,493 

Other grains.4,694,809 


Pt wluce. 
x 217 
x 351 
x 310 


ffarvut* 
029,182,41‘Vlb* 
7,097,048,049 „ 
1,483,67^,604 „ 


Total Harvost 3,209.759,054 lbs. 


Thus, if these figures are correct, the harvest of 1868-69 was 
short of the actual consumption of tho province by upwards Of 
two million tons of food. The returns are plainly incorrect. 
If the acreage is correctly given, theu the produce per acre must 
be more than is supposed, and we conzTot doubt that it is. 

When we come to WestMp and Southern India, we find 
wheat giving place to bajtwJ and jowaree and rice as the 
staple food of the people; and we hope, in a future issue; to give 
such statistics as are to be got concerning the yield of these 
grains. As to the wheat lands of I ndia, they plainly yield less, 
even under irrigation, than the manured wheat lands of the 
United Kingdom, while the dry wheat lauds of India do not 
yield upon the average one-half the produce of the English fields. 
The soil of India is plainly not the rich, fertile ground it is 
generally believed to bo. It will grow every thing from its 
diversity of climate, and some things with great perfection. 
In the product of others its powers die either exhausted, or were 
originally mean. The pressure of the laud revenue upon tho 
country has a vital connection with the question, and that Go¬ 
vernment should take steps to ascot tain exactly what the average 
produce is per acre of every staple grown in the country, and in 
every district of it. The English notion that the soil of India is 
of inexhaustible fertility clings to us in the teeth of conclusive 
proof of its poverty ; while here, as in other things, the first 
step to improvement is exact knowledge of tho facts. 


APPENDIX. 

Agricultural Produce per Acre in lbs. 
Bareilly and the Upper Dooab. 


Avoirdupois in Agra % 


Zillah. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

lfrl- 

gated 

Dry. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 

Saharunpore 

Muzuffurnuggur. 

Meefoit . 

Bulundehahar . 
Bareilly ,\ .... 
Agra No. 1 
„ No. 2 . 

3.634 

1.634 

1,608 

1.234 

1,224 

1 . — *i-* 

s i ! ill 

1,832 

1,832 

1,832 

1,180 

1,224 

1,096 

1,098 

1,410 

1,098 

1,315 


Oram. 

Joour. 

Bajree 

Oordh. 

1,434 

522 


872 

1,434 

*522 

|#| 

•M 

1,434 

522 


•19 

1,160 

500 


• 372 

997 

629 

574 


*477 

i 

097 

530 

236 

754 

i 

407| 

216 



Memo: —No. 1 for Agra was prepared from a number of trials 
in 1,247 F. The season, however, was not an average one, and 
the result is not given with othef character than a loose approxi¬ 
mation to the truth. The khurreef crop was indeed full one- 
fifth inferior in yield to an average autumu crop, owing to the 
scanty rains throughout the rainy season. Again, the rubbed 
was full one-eighth inferior to an average spring crop, from the 
scantiness of the rain in the khurreef. From the same cause, 
and the failure of the madawut, or Christmas showers, the chun- 
nah crop was a general failure in the Agra zillah. In a natural 
season, the trials of barley would certainly Bhew ad average one- 
fifth more than that of wheat in the Agra zillah. As it was, 
0 trials were made of each nrtiole of khurreef in the whole of 
pergunnahs, and of tho rubbee ia five pergunnahs. 

NA 2 for Agra was prepared by Dewan Bahadur Sing, o4 
Bareilly. It is a mere estimate of average acre produce for Agra, 
and prepared at my instance, in consequence of the 1,247 F. sea- 
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soil failing to supply me with a complete average. This person 
has a very masterly acquaintance with agricultural statistics <to 
Upper India. He has, however, under-rated the produce of barley 
in my estimation. (AfanseVs Report.) 


THE AMERICAN YIELD PER ACRE. 


Speaking generally,, says McCulloch, “ agricult me is little^ 
known ns a science in any part of America, and but itoperfeotly 
even as au art. In the greater part of the States fertile UtfOc¬ 
cupied land may be obtained for an almost nominal price, and 
the invariable practice is after clearing and breaking up a piece 
of land, to subject it to a course of contimious cropping. When 
the land is exhausted, new ground is taken up leaving that 
which is abandoned to the vis medicatrix nature. In the Eastern 
or Atlantic States, however, that have been long settled, and 
are fully occupied, tbis scourging system is no longer 
possible, and a better system is being iutroducecl per force; 
a rotatiou of crops and the manuring of land being practised 
with more or less success. Even in the best farmed 
districts, however, American agriculture is in a very 
backwar^ state, little better than that of our own Central 
Provinces. The result is that the produce is very scanty, except 
upon the best soils. The avorage yield per acre of the crops in 
the state of New York contrasts as follows, with that of Eng¬ 
land : 


Whc.it 

Barley 

Oat* 


Now York 
14 bushola nor acre 
. 16 
26 


Englund 
2S bushel-. 

31 .» 

40 „ 


Fourteen bushels per acre is but 840 lbs. a yield considerably 
below the average produce of the wheat lands of India according 
to the Ayeen Akbarrae tables. The State of New York com¬ 
prises within its borders some of the best corn growing land in 
the Union. In Ohio which is supposed to be the most produc¬ 
tive of all the States, the produce of wheat and barley is as 
follows : 


Wheat 

Barley 


per acre 

151 bushel* 
24 


(9181bs) 


r&ip.vtitm 

.,....jar 

per acre on the same frm, while its ow&er 
knows black oats yield even 125 bushels. Tbs 
of the whole district is 35 bushels per a6re ^ 

4Mbs. per bushel. In the eokty parte nf the tertftotyat 
the Rlottv, the average yield of wheat is but 20 bushels Off* 
ferior copper acre. India has no wont of aunfor her^heat 
lands—ana these figures are full of interest as a standard by 
which to measure our own agriculture. 


EFFECT OF LOW RENTS. 


“Maize is the great staple of American husbandly and it grows 
on soil not particularly rich for a succession of y ears without 
manure, in all the vigour and luxuriance of an indigenous plaut< 
It has beeu justly called the “ meal, meadow and manure” of the 
farm as it is used both for human food, and the supply of farm 
stock in winter, and furnishes more nourishment for man or 
beast in a given space and with less labour than any other bread 
corn, but it is not successively cultivated further north than 43°*» 
The Agricultural Department at Washington in its monthly 
report for August and September 1869 gives some extraordinary 
statistics as to tbe yield of the soil in Northern Colorado. The 
soil presents great uniformity in regard to quality, being chiefly 
a light loam in which the silicious and micaceous ingredients 
predominate. The height of the district is from 3,(X)0, to 7,000 
feet above the sea. The heat is intense in summer, and although 
there is a moderate rain-fall in its early months, it seldom 
supersedes we are told the necessity of irrigating the land 
under cultivation ? Wheat, oats, and barley produce the most 
abundant orops when thus irrigated. Thu usual time of sowing 
is during March and April, and harvest begins as in Engluud to¬ 
wards the end of July. The yield per acre of wheat has, in some 
instances, reached 50 btssheU per acre , 35 to 40 bushels appear 
bo be a common return, and the average yield of the whole dis¬ 
trict is 28. Well attested cases are known, we are told, where 
from 65 to 75 have been raised on one acre. The measured 
bushel of dressed com weighs on tbe average 62 to 64 lbs. yielding 
in some cases as much as 45 lbs. of tour. Of the Vine-land farm 
near Denver, its owner reports, •* I have continued to sow tbe 
saqie ground with wheat every year since i860, gathering aL 
garage crop of 40 bushels per acre,” These figures will serve to’ 
give us some idea of tho vast interval between American and 
Indian agriculture upon the virgin soil of the former. 


The yield of oats is just ns extraordinary, reaching 75 bushels I place that, 


Imperfect as at present are the statistics of Indian agiioul- 
tuve, they establish two or three facts which it is of im¬ 
portance for us to know. They shew clearly for instance,) that 
there is a great difference between the yield of .the wheat jUkilds 
of the North West Provinces and those of 'Central* India. w* 
cannot tell exactly the avorage yielcl of either soil, but 
we know, generally, that the produce of the one is little ityQTe 
than half that of the othor. We know also that in the original 
powers of the two soils, the North West has no advantage over 
Central India. We have seen, moreover, that while the average 
produce of unmanured land at homo, is but 843 lba the acre, the 
yield at once rises to 2,000 lbs. when the fields are dressed with 
manure, either from the farmyard or the-guano bed. 

The question of the improvement of agriculture in India is 
beset with peculiar difficulties. In some parts of the country it 
would seem hardly to admit of improvement, the cultivator 
lav ishing upon his holding the same hereditary skill and loving 
culture which mark the spade husbandry of Flanders. On tho 
other hand we linvo the slovenly, improvident scratching of the 
Moil of tho Central Provinces* described by Mr. Morris, where 
Nature too generously bestows a harvest upon the idle husband¬ 
man. “In Nursingpore,” says Mr. Morris, “the soil is so 
“ bountiful, and the labour of producing tho average quantity of. 
“ food grains is comparatively so much less than in other 
“less favored tracts, that the people have grown apathetic 
“to a degree, and do not care to resort to artificial 
“ means for improving the modes of agriculture, or for guarding 
“ against the consequences of exhausted fields brought about 
“ from on or-tillage.” (Nursingpore Settlement Report, p: 5.). 

Nursingpore lies in the heart of the Nerbudda valley, of which 
Mr. Grant says “ the bed of tho valley consists of a deep bed 
“ of black soil, flanked at the base of the hills on either side by 
“ bands of the more recent sand, stone detritus, and scoured 
“away on river banks by the converging drainage of the 
“ valley. It is from this rich central deposit that 
‘‘the valley derives its chief wealth. Wheat is taken from 
“ it year after year without any attempt at relieving it, either by 
“ manure or liy a system of rotation. But though its annual 
“ tribute is unfailingly rendered year after year, it is useless to deny 
11 that the powers of tbe soil have deteriorated under so constant a 
“ strain. The average return of v-heat is six matmde, Or about 
11 eight bushels per Acre, being more than four times the seedsown • 
“ Captain Sleeman,writing in 1824* says, that in Sumbut, I860, 
“corresponding to 1807, A. D., land newly brokeu up ill .this 
“district yielded from fifteen to twenty returns. That Softer 
“ twenty years’ uninterrupted tillage the returns of the same land 
“ had sunk to from five-fold to eight-fold, but that in the a^jpiu- 
“ ing districts belonging to Bhopal and to Soindia, lying on the 
Mother side of the Nerbudda, the returns were at the time of bis 
" writing equal to those recorded in this district in Sttknbuf 1803, 
“and that many cultivators had thrown up their lands ^be- 
“ cause they only yielded nine-fold. He adds that the average 
“ returns^of tho Nursingpore district are'uot mors than A&p* J$Rr* 
“ to seden4bld, the mean, therefore, being five and ^ halt fieU. 

“ Some majgoozarfs accounts of seerland for the earns jpeif t^M ^bbw 
“ the average go^prns'afc five-fold and si^-fold. tjp nMt^96§cn» 

f in, pajnhof ffoie .nonsuit of an investigation of produo* made 
in 18fi8, in *h&h ft^fcftge ttheai prfcduc* is rtfbrded as flye-lbld. 

11 Captkii^file^lepm|Report of 1830, thought has 
left'll o fsjufarltatistioilon dpgpubjsct, Casually Mentis in 
[ow f^turn and eight-fbldTs If^ery 








tffrom ttfft Iti hi* time 

, sm'«fe.» five-fold 
L | ^e^aurdtalr : pf&*9& *•*•* rfflrofitid# have, I 
citenki&to Warrant me in saying with 




4 allAbeir faculties'' Was all that was nepeasniy 
<4 Uber*l employment of ma&ttre” 
could ire have to the impolicy of our late 
in filing the land revenue evoywhere at a 
Lty, ftH! tM%i g^t’^mfsirtth bad* the average re-1*10 anna* per acre. Human nature is the earner 


, , r" wheat in wdrii|jp£fyd and unembanked land* is not 
itha^ faw4old, orsixmaundsperaore,a* na|pd above” 

Wi afe perauad&l that' Mr. Qrant ie in error, and that exact 
ettgjdqr fpdd skew the average produce to be more than he 
disposes* We have introduoed4he passage however, for another 
purpose than to contest it* statement*. We accept tha 
$mm which the passage presents as truthful, and we want 
toknow whether nothing oan be done to ohange its featured. 
Tfrodttail^ account which Mr. Grant gives of the husbandly 
of dim district is a* follows : — 

“The apdacapal Implements of husbandry now employed aie the 
'bddmUr sad the ordinary plough. The former is a kind of scarifier, 
bdufi ifitt ea d of a share, a broad iron-blade set horisontally and at 
djbt angles to its body. It is used in preparing the land for the ruui- 

S twice Impossible before the setting in of the rains, and ^wice 
rants. The seed is then sown brood-cast, and a heavy beam of 
Is dragged across the land to crush in the seeds and to break the 
oieds For the winter orops a little more trouble is taken. The “ buk- 
hh»< i» Wd for about four times before the conclusion of the rains, 
when a break admits of it. After this preparation the land is fur- 
trtkfrby ef regular plough, to which a simple apparatus is attached 
far dropping me seed as the plough goes on. Another plough follows, 
UMMrhfog its furrow a little to one side of the last, and the earth thus 
turned up covers the seed deposited by the first plough. This rude 
pro c es s, egected by implements of the lightest and most elementary 
construction, is all that is done for the soil which is expected to i 
produce m unfailing crop of wheat. | 

* It has been already remarked that the unbroken succession of wheat 
crop* returned by the same land is often surprising, but some¬ 
times the soil shows signs of complete exhaustion In these cases 
gram or some of its tribe is usually substituted for wheat two or 
tame years. Cultivators are afraid to leave their lands fallow, even 
for a single year, for the vacant land is immediately occupied by rank 
1 kaas ’ grass, whieh no exertions can eradicate till it has i un its ap 
pointed time. This is, in the bent poiLj, 10 or 12 years,—in poorer 
land proportionately less. At the expiry of this time of forced rest the 
land is restored to the cultiv.itoi, refreshed and re-invigorated, but so 
much is the long fallow feared, that landlords will take up, even at a loss, 
lands unexpectedly thrown out of cultivation by their tenants. 

Manuring and inigation are almost unknown, except for sugarcane 
and vegetables. There is a fine tiact, containing 50 or 00 villages, 
lying on the borders of the riodurwara and the mirsingpoie peigun- 
nahs, the rates of the rent and revenue paid in which show how profit¬ 
ably both processes might be adopted. The staple produce of these 
villages is sugar-cane, irrigated from unlimed (kutclia) wells, by means 
of the Persian wheel. The favourable lie of the sub-stiata gives un* 
usual facilities for irrigation here, but there is nothing to prevent the 
general use of manure except long habit to the contrary. In the ad¬ 
joining Jubbulpore district, the pr<u,tice prevails to some extent. In 
M s owfia g the Nursingpore pergunnah, I catne to one village, the lent 
rates o£ which seemed unusually high, and yet there was nothing to 
indicate that they had been felt ns oppressive. The revenue was theie 
fore adjusted accordingly, with the result that a second-rate \ illage is 
assessed higher than many first-class villages. It afterwords come to 
light (the village was one of those which tuwWbeen inspected *by my 
predeoeiwor), that it was an instanoe, perhaps the solitary one, of a 
liberal employment of manure. The owners had till lately held as farm- 
crsunfkr a la^ge proprietor, at a rent heavy enough to fone them to exert 
alt their faculties, and instead qf succumbing, as most would have done , 
they had turned the occasion to positive adiantage. 

“Ths neglect of so important an adjunct to agriculture arises probably 
lather from apathy than from any want of means. In Uppei India, 
with a greater deficiency of ligneous fuel, it is found possible to 
very large portion of the cultivated area. Here although the 
general ejttttyre for non-manuring is that all the available cattle manure 
is required for fuel, there are some who are candid enodgh to ndmit 
the process is tpo laborious for them. One conqiaratively euter- 
r Cultivator informed me that he had given it a fair trial, but 
hat it was no use after the first qr seeond year. He evidently 
i tb*t manure, once put in, wojud permanently improve the 
., ® cduld hot realise the possibility of ourdening himself w ith 
neW-aod tiver ending laboi 



44 I have not,” say* Arthur Youngs “seen an instoh&'efi 
“ beiug very low and husbandry at the same time being good. 
“ Innumerable are the inetaneea of farmer* living miserably and 
“ even breaking on farm* at very low rents, being succeeded by 
“ others on the same land* at very high rente who make for-, 
“tunes. Throughout my journey I have universally oheegved 
“ that suohfarm* a* were the mos^ wrttohedly managed WWW 
u veiy txflteh under-let.” The great ohief of agrioultnrakAU^loii- 
ties recorded this couviotion a* the result of his observations 
throughout his tour in the north of England 1770 * 90 - j£e re¬ 
marked upon the same foot subsequently in his Irish tour, amf 
modern observation confirms its accuracy. “ Estates that ‘are 
under rented,” says McCulloch, “ are almost uniformly filmed 
in an inferior style compared with those that are let at t^eir 
fan value.” The same foot has been observed by our settlement 
officers all over India. By fixing the land revenue for 30 y*&rs at 
the loW rates adopted in the Contral Provinces, we have done our 
best to stereotype the slovenliness of their husbandry, while by 
creating a race of middlemen therein between the State and the 
cultivator, we have sown the seeds of a harvest of difficulties in 
the future. It is easy to see that of the Malgoo^ar^is not ex¬ 
tinguished, we shall have, before the century expires, alf the 
evils of sub-letting flourishing in rank luxuriance. 


IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL PROCESSES: 
THEY POSSIBLE ? 


ARE 


nsw-ana never ending labour. * 

“ThaSHpAupe of the soil ha! something fo do with this apathy. It is 
nmisture, and moat tenacious in its texture. Hence 
„ 5* and irrigation, which might amply fertilise 

IkftdMr *0ibf would here be thrown away. It must be, as in the ease 
offKgwuijt* ^constantly irrigated to prevent the rapid induration, 
Sfid subsequent fissility, which characterize it in its drying state. 
BamrMatioiihere neoessitatee more labour and expense than in 
- ^ 8 ^ though by softening the soil, cultivators jfould avoid 



apurossof damage to which they are m 
' lohvdrops into the fissures of tha < 
wWh dries up before they oaft 
— mi^ii which t$sy aro 
j whieh would neblii 

ItiM ItMdsrvift, 


>t, vis., loss of 
joofojbnal loss 
they nssfei* the 



We have seen how entirely dependent modern agriculture a 
home is for its returns upon high cultivation ; and have given 
above an example, upon the authority of Mr. Charles Grant,* of 
the effects of a somewhat heavy rental upon the improvement of 
agriculture in the case of a village of the Nursiugpore district 
of the Nerbudda Valley. The higher rental was all that whs 
needed to force the cultivators upon a " liberal employment of 
manure.” We now direct attention to certain remarks upon the 
question of improved agricultural processes generally in that part 
of India which soern to us of very great importance. 

These remarks occur in the Hooshungabad Settlement Report, 
in which, after describing the slovenly agriculture of the district* 
the Settlement Officer (Mr. C. A. Elliott) proceeds as follows 

“The first impression mode on my readers by my account of 
the agriculture practised here will probably be the same as 
that which the sight of which produced on me,—that it is in 
the highest degrfie slovenly and wasteful, and that it is a thou¬ 
sand pities that the system of manuring aud irrigation which is 
common in the North-West Provinces could not be introduced 
here. This is certainly a very natural and plausible view. I 
shared it fully atr first, and expressed it in my earliest report on 
the assessment of Pergunuah Rajwara. The Chief Commission¬ 
er has been unwearied in projecting schemes of frrigafionin 
the Nagpore Valley, aud has expressed his desire that similar 
plans should if possible be framed for this valley. Accordingly 
I mode some measurements and estimates for damming the River 
Morin and turning its waters into the Seoneo Pergunnah : bfct 
the plan turned out to be impracticable. I made agricultural 
experiments, which clearly demonstrated the valuer of ma nure 
aud of irrigation, especially the latter, and in an irrigated, field 
I produced a crop such as had never been seen in the district. 

I made a report on these experiments, which was published in 
the Central Provinces Gazette for August, 1864. MessrsTmia 
and Bernard, in a minute subsequently circulated, ad veered 
the extension of irrigation, and expressed their belief that the 
water would be used, and a high rate paid for it. I have, there¬ 
fore the weight of authority against me, and my own views to 

recant, when I say that I do not believe high cultivation_ i. § t 

manuring and irrigation—to be advantageous, or in a lam dis¬ 
tent practicable, in the present state of things. 

“ r will begin, then, by protecting mvself under a very 1 
thority. * It is long,' says a traveller in the United di 
4 before an English eye becomes reconciled to the Ifrhraei 
4 the -crops, and the careless farming (as we should < 

4 which is apparsnt. One forgets that where laud is ap, ■ 
ful and labor so dear as it is here, a totally du&tm&f 
* must be pursued to that which prevails In moa^ j 
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‘ countries, and that tb© consequence will bo want of tidiness, only a way of getting nor© out,of tb© lftiujj .if, 

* as it were, or finish, or everything that requires labor/ Mr. edthe laud must sooner become exhausted .1, 

Mill goes on to say,— 4 Oil© of the two causes mentioned, the tion becomes the practice, manure must 
‘ plentifulness of land seems to me the true explanation, rather also. Now what amount of manure dp «*»< 

‘ than the dearnesfe of labor, for, however dear labor may bet head of cattle to a square afibqld Mr, 

4 when food is wanted, labor will always be applied to produc- meat Officer of Fyzabad, in his report pn tl__ . 

* **1$ it in preference* to anything else. But this labor is more Tehseel Dost pore, reckons that eight oafcile 

4 effective for its end by being applied to fresh soil, than if it average) will manure two acres, and the hoiiee 
1 were employed, in bringing the .soil alreudy occupied into one house will supply half an acre. .The cultifi 

4 higher cultivation/ These renmiks soem to apply here as his plough can therefore manure two acres. Jla 

well as to their original subject, mid just what American culti- gate three. This probably is the maxi mum 
vation is to English, that tho agriculture of the Nerbudda nigh cultivation possible. Even if he could irrigate 
Valley, with its 150 soids to the square mile, is to the agricul 111 -»■**• * ' ’ 

tureofthe North-Western Provinces, with its 460. It Beams 



high cultivation possible. Even if he could irrigate mom 
would be of little use unless he could get more manure. Thy j 
systems stand thus opposed : high cultivation at three or | 

* -i? _ 1 - - Z\- . 1__A A_J._ 



plough: 


more profitable, and the imminence of the settlement prevented throw up seventeen of his rubbee-growing acres, and irft- 
tlie extension of cultivation. Hence for a short time arose a gate the remaining three, but that he should still cultivate 
competition of land which will now, I believe, be satisfied by a tho whole twenty, and manure and irrigate, say, < t|ro 
great increase of cultivation. Putting this exceptional case of them. This might ^undoubtedly be done» though thyr© are 
aside, there has never been any competition for land. Thore some difficulties in the way. Although a population of lwxo 
has always been so much laud that every new plough found the Square mile can supply manure for 60 acres, it could ttbtfbe 
room and occupation, and every cultivator had so much fallow done at present, till the cultivators acquire the habit of storing 
that ho could break up a new field and cultivate it when his it. The irrigation must be done in the first month after t he 
former field began to bo oxhausted ; and this, according to Mr. sowing,— i. e % from 15th November to 16th December,—or .©fee 
Millj, is more profitable than to expend the same amount of labor it is of no use; but this is the time when the cultivator cuts 
on higher cultivation of the whole laud. The facts thoroughly his hay and winnows his khurfeef crops. But this could be done 
bear this out ; for I think it can lx* proved that tho cultivator by laborers, and I do not think there are any serious difficulties 
here raises absolutely a larger gross produce than the cultivator in the way of this innovation, except that it is not the habit, 
of the North-Western Proviucos, and that his net profits are and that people will not usually change their habits without 
larger also. In the North-Western Provinces a plough covers considerable pressure. But what I have to say on this point is, 
from five to seven acres, and, taking six as an average, three that an irrigation of two acres out of twenty is not what the 
are under khureef and three under rubbeo. Supposing the latter Chief Commissioner contemplates in his Memo, on the Pench 
three to be all sown with wheat aud irrigated, then (accordinj Canal, nor what Messrs. Ross and Bernard anticipate. Sir 
to the table in Mr. Hume’s report) tho total produce will be 48-_ R. Temple, in an answer to my letter on the Morin Irrigation 
maunds. Here the cultivator sows twenty acres with wheat to Scheme, stated that in tho North-West half the cultivated area 
one plough, and according to tho table previously giveu, he might be taken as the average irrigated area. In this district 
raised 120 maunds. Thus his gross produce is more than double 320 acres cultivated in every square mile, and 160 acres of these 
that obtained by the high cultivation, and a reference to the are to be irrigated. As in the North-Western Provinces, a 
foregoing table will also show that his net profit is larger. cultivator with one plough cannot irrigate moro than three 

“ It may, however, be argued that one cultivator can water moro acres, it would require fifty-throo cultivators to the square mile, 


than three acres. Now Mr. Hume says that, with wells from 
twenty to forty fee t deep, ail at re can bo watered by three coolies 
in five days, or six acies a month. The answers I have re¬ 
ceived from a great number of persons in the North-West in¬ 
form me that from thirty to seventy days are bpeut m irrigating 
the plough areu them,and one authority,* taking the plough are*i 
at four and a half acres, and the well at thirty feet deep, states 
that three mid a half months aie spent in irrigation. IJ ere the 
cracked and gaping soil ceiluiuly wdl take moro water, and 
therefore a longer timo to irrigate. My wheat-field (one-acre) 
took me twelve days. The sugar-growers'of Zumauie reckon five 


instead of thirteeu, as at present, to effect this ; or if it be 
allowed that canal irrigation is so much easier than well 
irrigation that four acres can be watered from it against three 
from wells (a proportion which I deduce from Mr. Hume’s 
statement of the respective cost), then forty cultivators to the 
mile are required, or treble the population aud number of 
cattle now existing in the district. By ray modost calculation, Jf 
every cultivator can evon water four acres to a plough, the irri¬ 
tated area will be only fifty-two acres per square mile. Suppos¬ 
ing canal-water to reach two and a half miles on each side of it, 
for evory running mile of canal, five square miles, or (at my 


days to an acre, and 1 think < ight m.iy be taken as the average average rate per mile) 260 acres, canoe irrigated ; so that a 
—wheat huid being less worked, and therefore more cracked, than canal which on an average costs Rs. 20,000 per mile will, at the 
sugar-cane. It follows that if six acres can be watered in a highest conceivable rate of Rs. 2 per acre, bring in a revenue 
month there, only four can here, and therefore even a less area of Rs. 250. 

than the North-west can lx* irrigated by one cultivator. This “ A question of this sort is always best illustrated by an ex- 
may be cleaily seen by cou-udering the time when tho first ample, and 1 will ffhoose as favorable an example as possible, 
watering must bo given. The sowing is over, say,by November that of Rehsulpore. It is an enormous village, ten square miles 
lOtn, and by that tune the wheat earliest sown is woll above in extent, and with a much larger proportion of cultivated land 
cultivator begins to water them, and waters till than is usufll, or .5,250 acres, out oi 6,412. It contains 200 
the Christmas rains, say one and a half months, or five and a half ploughs, and no khurreef at all is sown in it. It is an oval vil- 
a y° to n ? rc - £ ll V\i a maximum of lage, and a canal running from south to north would be about two 
irrigation possible per cultivator But Mr. Hume says that miles long, and would reach nearly every field in the village. I 
tbreeccoolios are required 1 he cultivator must hire two men have had a census taken of the population by my Superintendent, 
Y? . . P *2.. irn 8 atc « 1 here are not so many men in the which is probably pretty correct, though the number of 


children is certainly* too low. Now, supposing that; each 
plough watered its maximum number or five and a half 
acres, the total watered area would be 1,100 acres. At a 
moro moderate estimate of four acies, it would be 800 acres. 
But there are only 443 adult agriculturist males in the Village, 


district. Three represent twcho souls, and twelve souls to a 
plough, with 30,000 ploughs, gives 3,00,000 souls. The whole 
population is 4,40,433 souls, but the agricultural portion of it is 
only 2,63,143 persous. Making allowance for herding, watching, 
fencing, and cutting the hay and the khureefi there are nrolmblv 
only enough men in this district «lo irrigate five and a half acres so that if threo men are employed on each field, there are only 
for every plough. We arc still, therefore, forced back on the enough for watering tho land belonging to 150 ploughs. At four 
dilemma of irrigating three acres to each plough, and raising 48 acres to a plough, this brings the irrigable area down to 600 litres, 
maunds, or of cultivating twenty acres without irrigation, and At two and a half acres to the plough, 500 aores can be ffiariured 
raising 120 maunds. every year, and, as it would probably be suffieiepftto httpure 

wmm 

ihep.the 

.... - . . , n -t — ——*"*“•••■ v, wuu iv wi- tuuvmug ivouiin as bv buv irrigable area :—calcujKting from 

tamly loses much of its usefulness without it. There are two ploughs, 1*200 acres as the maximum, and 600 the probable area; 
piaoes in this district where wheat irrigation is practised—one calculating from manure, 1.000 aores: calculating from the j 
18 from the Ajnal, which flows five or six feet be- ber of men, 600 aores. Now the cost of the canal in the i 

-“® 1 2» andthe 2 th ®/ at Gumheer (Porgunnah Charwa) id, ex-hypothesis* Rs/ 40,003. and the return, at 

7™ s . treft “ 1 18 dammed and turned on to the land., is for the highest possible area tar, ,2,400: for the krgesbarea 
%rop there is only a very little better than elsewhere ; the irtigable by tim^iumhgK* of men now in the village. Jfc, LfKXI. 

\ is not manured. It stands to reason that, as irrigation is j This would Iwxjly Sf a profitable ipyesthaenf of money. 

"InhtherwdidsAlnficultivation* efluireamotfehands, aWdif 
* Mr : Beokett, of ADygurh, to whom 1 beg leave to oxpresa my obli- & is be iW&dd6ed either the jM ^le mustbSndlSas- 

fo fo? mn borate rotwns ftnd otiloulatioiui he wae good enough od; or thir'Skfoe peopjeramitt _ jOr they murtMfitay 

1 1 more labor on a smatyeV space of ground. I have said that ! 
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think fthqr can work a little harder, but not much, certainly not 
a canal pay. I have Shewn that, with their 
OHpM cultivation on a large area, they ohtaiitjnore grow pro- 
high Cultivation ddeson a email area, therefore I 
«t wish them %o abandon their nyitett in toto, and take np 
tl&$$orth*Wwft one. There remains only one way of improving 
OtOTvation, and that*, increasing the population ; but so long 
aa Ifitax' Charwa, Khandish ana Berar are only half populated, 
OUT bbMlftttOti 'Will not increase very fast. Still therer can be 
lift* dpubt in what direction the future of the agricultural 
churn* ia tending. They will first be forced to use the wells 
Hmf streams of which they now make no use, and irrigate one 
aom pt two apiece; Then they will be forced to divide their 
Mdfega, to cultivate leas and less ground, and in a higher 
fashionitiU at last the system will be assimilated to that of the 
Northwest* But this is not a prospect to look forward fb with 
aatUdhction, and in all human probability the agricultural 
cbusesofthe district will never be better off, as regards material 
oOnforta, than they are now.” 

This passage is worth the careful Btudy of Government. The 
tenth is, that a department of agriculture is one ofetlie plainest 
wants of Government. Mr. Elliott has raised a most important 
question, and we shall be glad if some of our readers will help 
its to a oarefal discussion of it. Lord Mayo is a practical farmer, 
and will take a personal interest, we are persuaded, in these 
discussions. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The estimated average produce per acre of land in Ireland 
for'the year 1856, according to Parliamentary Return was os 
follows:— 

Average Produce , 1855. 


CSMULS. 

Wheat . .. 

Barley 

Bere 

Oats 

Rye 

Boot crops. 

“ Potatoes . 

Turnips . 

Mongol Wurzol 
Grass 4bo., 

Hay . • • • 
Flax 

Beans and Peas 


1,596 lbs. per acre 

1,»48 

1,747 

1,528 

2,240 

fi-5 tons per acre. 

18-0 „ 

2 Tons per aore. 
540 lbs „ 

241 gallons „ 


We quote these figures simply as a rough standard for pur- 
of comparison. 


In a paper on “ Complementary Manures,’’ published in the 
Paris Journal of Agriculture, M. Villeroy gives an instance of 
the extraordinary effect of super-phosphates on calcareous soil : 
« A.t a short distance from whero I reside,’' ho says, “ there is a 
tract of calcareous laud which had been divided and subdivided, 
ill-cultivated, and badly manured, until the alternate crops of 
wheat h ad dwindled down to about eleven bushels per acre ; rye 
waa tried, and yielded a little better result. Superphosphate 
Was tried, and the effect in the oase of rye was beyond all ex¬ 
pectation ; with 35Qlbs. per aore it is not at all uncommon to 
obtain crops of 44 bushels. This was a veritable revolution for 
the poor villagers, and every one was astonished to see magni¬ 
ficent crops of rye produced on what was considered wheat land, 
although it yielded so little. Th? question is, will the effect be 
permanent ? The farmers think so ; being richer in straw and 
forage, they produce more manure, and are able to give their 
fields two dressings of manure, alternating superphosphate with 
manure; thus they hope not only to maintain, but to increase 
the fertility of their soil. It would be difficult to find a more 
•trUdiif example of the good effects which may be derived from 
the employment of chemical manures.” 

* - , i 

' Wfl publish below Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s Report on the cotton 
ioaaon of 1869-70 in the Central Provinces and the Berars. The 
i|>peerenp> of this report, marks, we truBt, the commencement 
efa new era in Indian agriculture. That it, is most desirable 
twOovernment to do something systematically in the way point- 
eoopt by Ean Mayo at the Jubbulpore opening, for the improve- 
Htjt fTrf thjfr figrimitlim of the couqtrjr, there can be no doubt. 

Settlement reports teem $th facts Which shew the 1 


necessity of our doing so while these experiments of 4fr. Rivett- 
Carnao*a, upon the manuring of cotton, deep ploughing, selection 
of seed, &o., shew thg line to be adopted. But Government bos 
made these experiments over and over again, and nothing a* yet 
has ever come of them, and the reason of its uniform failure is, 
not far to seek. To succeed, it is necessary to excite public interest 
\ m the work, and then to sustain it and keep it alive. 

This, the Agricultural Gazette of India will strive to do, and 
wo very earnestly invite the co-operation of the educated classes 
of the country in the work. Our columns will contain a dose 
contemporaneous account of what the State is doing, while wo 
.shall endeavour to rescue the records of, past experiments 
from the mouldy recesses of the Secretariates of t he country. * 


Wa publish below a letter from the Supreme Government 
dated 30th June last, to the Governments of Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal upon the subject of advances (tuccavee) to proprietors 
of land for the construction of permanent works of agricultora 
improvement:— 

“ The system says the lotter under which tuccavee advances or per¬ 
manent improvements have been given in many parts of India, is Metf ti- 
cal in principle with that which has been carried out In the United 
Kingdom, with admirable results, by means of the Land Improvement 
Acts. The Governor-General in Council be 1 ieves that this principle 
may receive a much wider and more systematic development m India 
than has hitherto been given to it; and he believes that no sounder or 
more useful principle could bo acted upon by a Government which 
desires to make the resources of the State available for the promotion of 
the wealth and improvement of the people. There is, perhaps, no 
country in the world in which the State has so immediate and direct 
an interest in such questions. The Government of India is not only 
a Government, but the chieflandlord. The land revenue, which yields 
twenty millions of our annual income, is derived from that portion of 
tho rent which belongs to the State, and not to individual proprietors. 
There enn be no doubt that, throughout tho greater part of India, every 
measure which can be taken for the improvement of the laud, and for 
increasing its productive powers, immediately enhances the value of tho 
property of the State, and odds ultimately to the public resources with¬ 
out the imposition of any fresh burden uu any class of the community." 

There is the right ring about these sentences, and if Lord 
Mayo but holds fast the policy which they embody and force its 
expression into action, he will leave his mark upon Indian 
progress. The propriety of such advances was pointed out forci¬ 
bly in the Madras Famine Report of 1866 by Mr. Dalyell. The 
local Governments are now invited by Lord Mayo to communi- 
cato with him upon the subject, and it will be their fault if this 
great raeasuro is any longer deferred. 


Mr. Buck, Settlement Officer at Furruckabatl, writes to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society as follows :— 

“ Potatoes are extensive?)/ grown in the vicinity of Furruckabad. Tho 
ground is loaded with the coarsest manure, often tho produce of latrines. 
Tho amount pef acre is often from 300 to 490 bullock-loads ; potatoes 
are grown every other year/' with tobacco and “ mukka” intervening. 
The result is, that of late years the potatoes have deteriorated, and (in 
consequence nrobably of ovorinanuriDg) are universally diseased, 
deficient in flavour, aud appear wanting in starch. Would not bone 
manure be beneficial ? If so, in wbat way should it be prepared ? The 
cultivators who grow potatoes are generally Kachics , tho most intelli¬ 
gent and painstaking class in tho North-West, who would spare neither 
labour nor expense if they could profit thereby ; as it is, they frequently 
spend as muoh as 20 rupees per acre for manure alone. Some of them 
have tried saltpetre and indigo seed in addition to the coarser manure, 
and the former has certainly a partial success. Any information on 
the subject will be acceptable as to tho proper treatment of tho soil for 
potatoes.’ 1 

Mr. Buck should let us know what weight his bullock load 
represents. .The average yield in Ireland is about tons 
(14,500 lbs.) per acre. If wo assume a bullock load to be two 
hundred weights Mr. Buck’s yield is 67,000 lbs. to 112,000 lbs. 
per acre. Have we not a cipher too many in the figures P A 
yield of 50 tons per acre is surely impossible. Has lime been 
tried as manure P 


The very first report we get from Mr. Rivett Carnao concern, 
ing the model farms he has recently established in the Berars 
tells us that.the combined effect of deep ploughing and careful 
selection of the seed has in one oase been an out-turn of 266 lbs. 
of olean cotton to the aore. “ The case was, it is true, an exoep- 
w tional one, as the soil of the field in which the drop was sown 
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“ waa superior to tlie ordinary run of tin* cotton-growing tracts* 
“ But from ordinary fluids in the Farm during this, an unfavour- 
‘‘ able season, as much as 176 lbs. of cleaned cotton was picked 
“ from the acre. The results aie, therefore, encouraging.” 

The result* are sinq?]y astounding. 2r»5 lhp. of dean cotton 
moan a return of Rs, 10O to 20() the am*, at the prices which 
have ruled for the staple since 1801. 

The State has now four Model Farms under the control of the 
Cotton Commissioner. Those at Sheogam, Oomraotoo and 
Hiugunghat in Berar, and one lately established at Boolun- 
sliuhur in the North West. Mr. Carnac notes the results of* 
deep ploughing At the last named farm as follows : 

“ So far as can at present be judged, it would appear that deep 
u ploughing is of great beuefit to the plant. Those parts of th© 
“ P *ed Farms which have been thus treated show very favour" 
“ rbly by the side of the fields cultivated according to the 
•* ordinary Native method. The plants on the well-ploughed 
“ fields were much stronger and healthier than their neighbours, 
“ and, as already noticed, 180 lbs. of clean cotton l )er ovre was 
“.pioked from these fiolds. This season an ordinary Native field 
11 hardly yielded 50 lbs. to the acre.’* 


WB8TBRN INDIA. 

During the fortnight ending 16th July the £*11 ofimin inills 
talooka of Belgaum was favorable. The rice crops 
well. Tlie sowing of jooaree had commenced^ tea iKdij qmkfci I. 
in some places where there was sufficient moisture, jbfot mot*. 
min was wanted for the completion offftbis operating* 4 m 
district was generally free from disease, except in the iMpOkpa, 
of Bidi and Sunipgaom, where fever and the cattle disaster ^were 
rife. ' ' %. ’ 

In Rutanagherry owing to a favorable fall of rain during Hie 
fortnight, the transplanting of rice and wurkus crops Was 
vigorously going on. - The crops were in a good condition^ 
The general health of the people was affected by fever, dysentery 
and small-pox. Cattle disease was also prevalent in a few 
places/. 

In Dharwar- -the rain-fall had been more or less favorable 
throughout the colleclorate ; and all the crops were in a thriving 
condition, except in the Hooblee and Nowlgoond talookas where 
the til and jooaree crops had been attacked by grubSj The 
districts were free from disease. 

In Broaeli - -rain had sufficiently fallen^ throughout the 
collectorate ; the crops 6f rice, kodra, and viigurdoo were in a 
flourishing shite ; and the sowing pf jooaree and kupas was in 
Public health was satisfactory. Cattle were also free 




Nothing could be more opportune or more reassuring than 
these experiments. Fair Dhollera is to day quoted at (></. peril?.; 
and if India is to maintain any place whatever in the Liverpooj 
market, her whole system of production must be changed. 


Mr. Bridgman of Fmuckpoic who has for many years been 
interested in the introduction of good descriptions of cereals 
and grasses, writes &b follows to the Agri Horticultural Society 
on the subject of the fine wheat raised at Meerut by Mr J. O 
Robertson: 

14 As Mr. Robertson’ h need Iihh been pmdiiced by very high cultivation 
1 rather fear that on being mibinitted to oidin.uy culti\.ition, it ill 
revert at once to ordinary seed. The tiling whit h it is desii able to dis¬ 
cover is, it appeals to mo, av.uicty of country wheat, the accidental 
product of nature, of which the qualities shall excel those of ordinary 
wheat, especially in abundance oi produce. AN ith that xievs, at Lament 
Unite in the spring, I sent notice to my tenants to lniiig to me all the 
ears they could select when icq.ing theii \\he.it, of whirli the length, 
exclusive of , the btuitl, should be 5 fingers, oi 3 j inches. For such 
ears I paid them half a pice each. ;unl for eair, ot 6 fingeis (4* inc-hes) 

I offered them two pice each. I obtained but few of the luttei, but 
of the former J have got a goodly quantity. J (impose to sow thuu 
both sejMiittrly ill inyonn giound iie.xt -ee««n ; and bom each I have 
selected the hugest giains to ho sou n iip.ut tioin then-I I ilo not 
propose b> sulijei t them to exceptional < ultiv .itioii, he« atise f think | 
that might lead to I ill iciotis lesults and dele.it the objc i t I have in 
view. It is of eouise of much uiipoiLoire to piu\o to native .igricul- 
tumlists the pecuniary benefits of high and c.uefnl i ultiv.ition. '1'his | 
Mr. Robertson's experiment does very fully. Hut in this pait of 
the conntty, the introduction ot an improved system of (ultivation* 
would be h slow piocess, if attended by much additional labour. They 
are better satisfied with a small crop pmdueed by little labour than 
u large one which cost them much trouble. To give seven water¬ 
ings to a wheat crop would not he prm tieable on a largo scale to any 
cultivator, however enterprising anil indiistiioiis ho might he." 

Mr. A. J. Sturmer of Ghnzeepore sends the Society a san^- 
ple of wheat raised from Australian stock, supplied to him by 
the Society three years ago, “Tlie first year,” observes Mr. 
Sturiner, “the produce did not come up to the seed sown, 
the second year rust attacked it; the third year (last) I got 
aboqt 8 niannds to the beegab.” 

Baboo Peary Oh and Mitiu said that the wheat was of a good 
description, similar, but superior, to “ Doodeca,” though, 
small in the grain, value Rs. 3-4 per lnannd, or perhaps a little 
more.’’ 


THE BKRARS. 

/ling unghat, -The Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner, 
writing under date the 20th June states,— 

“ On the night of the 17th, we had the first burst of the 
monsoon, and the weather since then has been almost continu¬ 
ously drizzling rain. 

“ The cultivators have uot yet begun sowing, and will not 
begin to do ho until three or four more heavy showers of rain 
have fallen, for as yet the rain has not penetrated to any great 
depth. At the Mudnee Farm we are quite ready to begin sow- 
pig as soon as a favourable opportunity occurs.” 

East Berar (Ooraraotee).—Writing under date the 23rd July 
the Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner reports :— 

“ From the 12th up to date, wo have had very heavy showers 
of rain, by which the Noil has become so thoroughly saturated 
that s<ime of tlie cultivators have now commenced to sow their 
fields with cotton. 

“ The rain which fell on the 17th was exceedingly heavy. 
Rain fell continuously for nearly 48 hours and the water has 
soaked well into the ground. 

“ The Moiisooii has commenced this time earlier than was ex¬ 
pected. On account of (lie heavy unseasonable showers that fell 
during the past two or throe months, the cultivators seemed to 
fear that the rains might fail us towards the middle or close of 
the season, when they will be urgently required. This unexpect¬ 
ed eui ly rain 1 kih hurried on the sowing operations, and nmny 
of tlie fields aie yet to be got into order, and the cultivators are 
now busily engaged in sowing or preparing their fields. 

West lienn\ -The Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner, 
under date the 10th June writes,— • 

“On the night of the 7th, we had 1 inch 00 cents, of rain, 
consequently the ground has been pretty well saturated ; in fact 
so much so that I have not been ar?l« to do any thing with it for 
the last two days/ 

And again, under date the 24th, lie add%*— 

“ We have had very heavy rain, as much as 8^ inches.” 

Very heavy rain has fallen in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in Central 1 Indin, And, as far as 1 can learn, all over the 
country ; and he prospects in every direction are reported to be 
favourable. % 

The following reports have been received by Telegraph :' 
llingunghat , 4 th July. —Rain-fall up to date 8‘49 inches. From 
the 22nd to the 1st no rain fell. During the last four days the 
rains have set in again steadily, and the prospects of the crop 
now look well. e * 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY, 





Ootnraotee (East Berar), 4th J illy.-‘-Rain-fall up to dpte nine 
inches. Cotton crop most flourishing. 

A call (West Berar), 4th July.— Rain-fall 6 * 74 inches* 
Weather fine during Inst fortnight, and Koonbies (otdtlvat6rs( 
busy sowing* Rain is now threatening. Prospects oou)d not be 
more favorable. ' 

Simla \ Harry Rivett-CvrjtAG, , 

The 4th July 1870. j Cotton Cojamiss&nfctV 

* 

- » - . 

NORTH-WKSTERN PROVINCES. 

" Allababap, July 27, 1870^. 
Along with a south-east. Irind, which set in on the I8th Mtf, 
clouds were observed at nwly all the stations to overspftfca the 
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sk$. ,Tha»e clouds were apjiarently the forerunners of the soutli- 
wwt'monaoon, The clouds, however, came and Went all through 
the latter part of May, and in the first ten days of June were Imt 
little seen; but they re-appeared about the 11th or 12th of 
JtptyB, and along with them a notable increased the moisture oi 
theiairensued, and idso the great fall in temperature already 
noticed. Although no rain fell up to this date, yet the aspect of 
the weather was that of the setting in of the monsoon. Nearly 
all the stations had had a good ram-fall on or before the 18th. 
after which a break ensued till the 20th or 21&t, and a second 
similar interval occurred, especially in places eastward of Futteh¬ 
gurh, from the 21st to the 25th or 26th. During the last four 
or five days rain was frequent and lieaVy' all over the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 

The following table gives the total rain-falls for the mtntli of 
June in this and the three preceding years :— 


BAIN-FALL FOR JUNE. 


Stations. * 

• • 

1870. 

1869. 

• 

mi 

1867. 

Chukrata.. 

io-78 

3*72 


• 

Dohra ... 

7*09 

2*98 

6*85 

7*80 

Roorkee... 

4*04 

2*43 

4*24 

8*05 

Meerut ... 

12-56 

0-26 


3*12 

Bareilly ... 

14*20 

0*60 


7*30 

Futtehgurh 

9*10 

0*10 

22*0 

8*17 

Agra 

4*30 

0-20 

Lucknow.. 

9*63 

0-19 

340 

! 7*50 

Ooruokporo 

4*70 

1*05 

i : io 

12*40 

Ajmere . . 

Allahabad. 

3*40 

4*47 

0*00 

1*37 

4*89 

Benares... 

4*00 

3*60 

io : io 

5*30 


Bengal. 


QrUta r.—The months of May and June were unusually dry, 
and strong southerly winds prevailed, and in a measure prevented 
and dispersed many of the thunderstorms wliieh gathering over 
the hills to the north-west frequently during these months, In oak 
over the low country affording reasonable moisture generally suf¬ 
ficient for preliminary ploughing mid cultivation and for the 
sowing of the early beallce rice cron. These storms during the 
present season were few and partial in their effects, consequently 
cultivation has been retarded. The regular monsoon rains were 
rather late, the fir.st fall occnred in Balasore on the lGth and in 
Calcutta in the lKth June, when the monsoon fairly set in. Con¬ 
siderable anxiety was felt in this division, as some of the early 
sown beallee suffered from want of rain, and in Poorec where the 
absence of rain was more marked than in either Cuttack or 
Balasore, the hot weather or dalooa crop grown under irrigation 
from iheels and tanks suffered to the estimated extent of about 
two-thirds. However this daloooa crop, though a seasonable 
assistance to the people is grown over a very limited area, and 
variations in the yield would not materially affect the food supply 
of the district. If the rains which have now fairly set in con¬ 
tinue without intervals of excessive drought or flood, all cause 
for further anxiety will be removed. 

Dacca ,—The remits from this division are generally satisfac¬ 
tory, aud there is no reason to anticipate any distressing failure 
of crops. In Sylhet the annul crop 1ms been partly destroyed 
in some parts owing to the sudden rise of the river, and it is 
now estimated that it will not exceed an 8 auna crop. The aona 
crop has sustained no damage as yet. 

Chota Nag pore .—The reports from the several district * of this 
division, Singbhoom excepted, are unexceptionably favourable. 
Unusual drought up to nearly the middle of June interfered 
with the early sowing in Singbhoom, and it is feared that the rc- 
tprns from what is called the Bdra lands will be short. The 
markets however are very well supplied and the prices of grain 
below the average. Since tho 15th June rain has fallen copiously 
in every district. In a letter dated the 11th instant, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Maunbhoom reported that rain had fallen uni¬ 
versally and sufficiently in his district for the purposes of culti¬ 
vation, but that the crops were not sufficiently advanced to judge 
of the prospects of a good harvest. 

Retjehahye. —The accounts received from this district arc favor¬ 
able, though up to the middle of June some alarm was felt owing 
to the lateqess of the rains, but as the regular rainy season set in 
about that date, all apprehensions for the present are now 
removed. The anum sowings are now complete, and there is no 
longer any fear of a deficient harvest, so far as can at present be 
conjectured. 

From Pubna it is reported, 41 that the premise of a fino harvest 
u ejtttfd not be better than it is,” 

Pafna* —The latest reports speak of very severe inundations 
in. the district of Chumparun,—much loss has occurred to the 
itifflg&Aikl the early rice crop, .but the latter is not a very huge 
crop. p 


i 'kntual Provinces, 23rd July 1870.’ 

Xu Nugpore Rice .sowings were in progress in Itamtek and 
Oomruir, and jowaree throughout the district. Ill Katol&tbe 
cotton ciop lues been slightly injured owing to the heavy rains*. 
Very heavy rain fell in Chanda during the week, ^auspicating 
of rice continues. The jowaree sowings are stillstopped. Bunueo 
cotton is doing w ell notwithstanding the rains. 

In the lialagh.it rice sowings in heavy lands are almost stopped 
by the heavy rains; the light land transplanting is in progress, 
and crops tiro as good as could be wished. Public health 
good. Thermometer in shade, maximum 85° highest on 19th 
and 20th, lowest 81 ^ on 22nd; minimum, highest 76° on 17th, 
18th and 10th, lowest 71 ’ oil 21st. 

InJubbulporo the sowings of paddy, k^do, kotkee, cotton, 
oorud,and tiilee are in progress. In somo plhces the sowings have 
been completed. The Tehseeldar of Jubbulporo states that the 
continual downpour of rain lias in places proved injurious to paddy 
The Khureet sowings are almost completed in Dumoh and the 
weather has been very favorable for sowiug operations. 

llain is steady in Soonco but Jowaree suffers from continuous 
rain. Public health good. 

In the Nerbuddu district considerable rain appears to have 
fallen round Chindwara. General health good. 

The Khureef crops look very promising in Nursingpore. No 
sickness except fever. 

' In Sumbulpore there has been drizzling rain throughout the 
week, but not enough to enable the cultivators to plough through 
the rice. Few heavy showers much wanted. 

Weather is very favorable to the crops in Belasporo. 


A jmere, the 15th June, 1870. 

From— Capt. H. M. Repton, 

To — Col. R. II. Klatino, Coninir. Ajmrre and Mairv'arra, 

Tho extraordinary reports ceased on the 18th April, 1870. I, 
however, have continued to receive weekly returns and reports 
from the pcignnuah officer^, and tliet-o snow that prosperity 
is steadily re-ns«miting itself; the markets arc well -stocked, 
and, though the pliers mo still high, food is procurable by all 
classes, and there is enough ordiuaiy labour for the people. 
The market-rates for May aro us under '•— 

!-'• t’. I S C. i y. 

Wheat, ... D U Jiiwar, . 1C 0 I Ur.ini, 12 8 

B.iroly, 15 2 | lLqra, ... 11 fi j lXii-e, .. 7 0 

Jiiisl month J was informed that there were some 2.500 por- 
soiis in the in iniiy of Ntisser.ib.id requiring work and food. 
As labourers w* io thun urgently required ut the Government 
salt works at Sainblmr, I thought tlua would be a capital 
opportunity for accommodating both interests. None of the 
necessitous 2,.ion hate yet, however, made their appearance. 

The truth is, a very fair spring harvest Inis been obtained, 
and the grain is quite sound and unaffected by blight of any 
kind. Burly ruin > an* expected ; indeed, duly yesterday, 11 
; may say the liiat burst came upon us from the north-east. 
In a few hours 2.V inches of min had fallen in Ajrnero itself, 
and ploughing i.s going on consequently vigorously. 

The pergunnali reports show that emigrants me steadily 
returning to Pheir abandoned homesteads, the numbers record¬ 
ed to the end of May being 4,4.50. 

Sickness, 1 am thankful to bay, we ha\c ms yet been quite 
free from. 

Crime, also a sure index of the condition uitho people, bus 
^decreased to u minimum. 

It will bo satisfactory to youivclf and Government *lo learn 
that the prospects of these districts are once more re-assuring, 
aud that the efforts made to preserve the population are at last 
bearing good fruit. 


INFLUENCE OF CASTE ON RATES OF RENT: AND EFFECT OF PROCEED¬ 
ING AT LAST SETTLEMENT ON CONDITION OF THE CULTIVATOR. 

Report by C. A. Elliotts !£*</., dated 1 Gth January, 1866. 

PART I. , 

The 1nfluen» e of (Aiste on Kents. 

The question of the iufluenco of caste on the fixation of rent 
lias acquired additional importance through the deoision of the 
High Court noted below,* which practically assumes that the 
custom of making allowance for caste, which is known to exist 
in somo parts of I ndia, exists everywhere. 

In order tq test the poiut as to whether this custom prevails 
in the JCauouj pergunnali of the Futtehgurh district, I selected 


* Mo. 1660, Bene# Peishad, «)ws Mahomed Akbfr Hoeieilk foetetd 
the 16th January, 1668. 
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twenty villages in which enquiry should bo made as to the actual 
rent-rates. These villages were not chosen by me with any 
foreknowledge of what tho result would be, but simply so as to 
secure the widest pnsaiblo representation of all the different 
conditions existing in tho country Some ore owned by resi¬ 
dent, some by non-resident zemindars, some by single families, 
and some by proprietary bodies. In Home the muss of cultivators 
are Hindoos* and in some Mussulmans. Some lie in the low 
land, the old bed of the Ganges ; some in the sandy tract be¬ 
tween tho Kulee and tho (.ranges; some near the old city of 
Kanouj ; some in the west, where cultivation is impeded and 
broken by groat oomr plains ; some in the east, where there is 
the finest soil in the porgmmah. In short, every kind of diver¬ 
sity that I could think of is represented in these selected villages; 
aud I think it will b* $afo to affirm that what is true of them is 
true of the whole pergumiah. 

The form of my statement is borrowed from Appendix 9 to 
Major MncAndrew’s Report on the Settlement of Koy Bareilly, 
in which he shows tho extent to which caste influences rent m 
that district. The villngo area is divided into the five /tar a oi 
' classes which formed the basis of in) assessment -goirhan, 
mvnjha , irrigated and dry, burhet, irrigated and dry. 

I show the area held in each har l»y each class of cultivators, 
the rent paid and the rent per pm h a beegah (4-7ths of an acre). 

I have divided the cultivators inti) live classes . ( J), Brah- 
miuB ; (2), Thakoors ; (A), Mussulmans—the three classes in 
favour of whom tho caste theoiy is supposed to opeiate ; (4^, 
Koormees, Radices, and lvisans—our best cultivators, who gro\v 
the best and highest class of crop.-,, and may be expected to pay 
the highest rates; and (3). other castes, including all those 
who may be expected to bo neither favoured imr hardly treated 
in the matter of rent, and whose rale therefore should be pretty j 
much tho average rate of the village. 

I submit separately the detailed returns lbr the several 
villages. The following table shows tho totals and averages for 
tho whole of the twenty :— 


This will be still more plainly seen by referring to the detailed 
statements which accompany this report. Just as in this table 
the rate paid by any one caste vanes from har to har, and-it 
sometimes above and Hometimes below the average, so itttha 
village details, the •same caste iu the same har "pays in one 
village more, in another less, than the average rate. 

To Hhow how largely caste does affect rents—where it affects 
them at all —I copy iu here the specimen statement that Major 
Mao Andrew gives in his report or the caste rates of one village. 


(lowban. 


Munjha* 

irrigated. 


CAbrr. 

1 

1 

"1 

1 


r— i 




• 

j «• 

A 

\ 

I 

i i 

CS 

M 

a 

i 2 

< 

■** 

& 

Rate. 

\i 

1 

1 


Bp 1 * 

1-21 

Ks. 

rta’.p 1 

Up*. 

Mr. 

1 /£.«.». 

Bgs. 

156 

R*. i 

if. a pi 
2 13 0 

Brahmins . 

619, 

5 1 0 

194 

734 3 13 0 

443 

Rajpoots 

.11 

103| 

1 7 0 

44 

1343 0 0 
2S9l« 12 0 

83 

64 

1 lfiO 

Koormees 


712 

S 12 0, 

42 



... 

Other cantos. 

122 

566 4 10 0, 

1 - ' 

235 

81l ! 3 ' 7 0 

‘92 

255 

t 1 

2 12 0 












Burhet, irrigated. 


C.VfeTE. 


Brahmins 
llnjpoots . 
Koormees 
Other onstes... 




■ — 

- 


(Jo* han. 

CAi-TK* 

< . 

fi 

2 

i 



lis. 

It. 

Brahmin 

i 26 

140 

5 

Rajpoot . 

1 78 

435,5 

Mussulman 

1 118| 

6585 

KoormooH, Ac- 

226 

1/224|5. 

Other castes... 

1 93 

i 

461 4 


i 

— 

i 

Total . 

1 M0 

I _ ! 

2,9l8j6 


Miuijlia, dry. 

71 JSj 

g 1 a ^ 

4 i 4 <2 

Burhet, dry. j 


Total. 

t# 

8 

< 

Rent. 

I 


Rent. 

1 

iBgsJ Rs. */?. up. 

Bps. 

It*. 

Ft.a.p. 

Bps. 

Rs. 

R • it. p. 

1 23 592 8 0 

153 

281 

1 13 0 

649 

2,138 

S 6 0 

-2, 52 8 0 

S2 

46 

l 6 0 

137 

354 

2 9 0 

2 6 3 0 0 

3 

6,1 14 0 

130 

1,014 

7 13 0 

•21 38 1 13 0 

45 

[ 

103 j 

2 4 0 

517 

1,776| 3 7 0 


Muujhn. li rented J Burhet, iir^utul. j 


-tj 


5 “ 

~ I Ph 


(5 61 
8 11 
0 9 
7 7, 


T 


Rh. li 
B7l 250*4 
SO, 393 4 
286 1 1,2i»2 4 
46812 , 066 .' 


305,1,345 4 

_ _I_ 1 




410.1,179,2 13 4 
206| m { 2 15 4 
3 1 10 


1 

H 47511,iyi 
71 1.470 1 ,4, W.»| 
H 640 ],89l ! 


6 7 1/201 5,345 4 7 2 3,20; 

i _L J _J_ 


0 11 
15 4 


9,649i3 0 2 


Caste. 


Brahmin 

Rajpoot . 

Mussulman.. 
Koormee, &c. 
Other eoBtes.l 


Munjah, dry. 


«i -m | v 

4 1 II 


Burhet, dry. 


Total. 


Bgs. Ra. \R. a /iJ Bgs. Rs. ,/?. a. p. 
417 796 1 14 9 263i 272 1 0 6 

169, 367 l 14 5 252 225 0 H 3 

296 613,2 ’ •' ~." 

2,083' 4,232,2 
68911,4222 


1 J 2L3i 166 0 
0 5 1,112' 1/245; L 
1 li 559 56511 


Total.. 


3*67317,420 2 0 0* 2,399 2,473j 


6 
3 

12 6 
1 11 
0 2 


fi 

< 


Bgs. 

1,179 

810 

],3SS 

5,357 

2,285 


1 0 6 11,019 


Km. 

2,6371 

• 2 , 020 | 

4,411 

13/2551 

5.684 


27,807 


Here tlicic can be no uncortaint) as to the question at issue. 
Tho allowance m.idc for caste is visible at the first glance. It 
runs through every har, and is sufficiently constant throughout 
, the district to form the principal basis of Major MacAndrew's 
1 asheshinent. It would bo impossible to decide rent cases in the 
l Roy Bareilly district without taking into consideration tjie 
question of caste. But a comparison of these two results shows 
how far a person would be wrong who should generalize from 
the facts discovered in one district, and apply them without 
discrimination to all Hindoo.stan. 

It occurred to me that it was possible that tho practice.of 
making allowance in rents for casto might once have prevailed 
here, aud might have died out under the hard and equal pres¬ 
sure of our logal system. If this were tho case, it was possi¬ 
ble that the records of the last settlement might throw 
some light upon it. Accordingly, I took the old Mateconeee 
for the same villages as tho twenty selected for this 
enquiry ; and though I could not recover tho sub-division into 
hair, 1 divided the total area among the castes that occupied it, 
with the following result :— 


litt.a p 

2 3 9 

2 7 11 

3 0 7 
2 7 7 
2 7 9 


Caste of Cultivators. 


Mourooste 

(hereditary), 


A 


8 5 


This table brings out a remarkable aud most unexpected 
result. It show& that no allowance is made for caste in the 
fixing of rents. 

In these har a (which are areas of similar and similarly situated 
lands)* sometimes the caste which we should have expected to 
pay the highest, pay tho lowest rates ; and sometimes thoso 
which, according to the theory, ought to pay the lowest, pay the 
highest rates. In the gowhan, or best lands of all, the Brahmins 
pay higher rates than any one except Rajpoots; iu the dry 
ourhet, or worst land of all, they pay higher than any except the 
Koormees. Only in the dry burhet do tho best cultivators of 
all, the Koormees, &c., pay the highest rates ; in the better 
lands* where their superior skill aud labour ought to produce 
most effect, they pay rates as nearly a*' possible equal to the 
average. But in all cases the variation is small—-a few annas 
more or a few annas less—so small, that H is quite possible 
that the hddition of twenty more villages to form the average 
might deflect it to the opposite side j for it evidently proceeds 
from no fixed principle—no unchanging purpose runs through 
the hare —no one caste is throughout exalted while another is 
throughout depressed. 


lirAhtnius 
Rajpoots 
Mussulmans.. 


Jtotal 


Oh air Mourttosee Brahmins .. 
(n on. hereditary), Kajpoota 

Mussulmans. 
Koormees* Ac 
Other oastes.. 


Total 


Area. 

kdtt. 

Rate 

Bgs. Bis. 
642 18 
817 li 
274 17 
1,442 m 
909 4 

t-J ^ 

■Sosa? 

oo»o© W? 

Rs. a* p. 

2 6 0 

2 4 6 

>2 14 11 

2 9 U 

2 11 9 

4*086 12* 

10,457 8 3 

2 8 11 

.i 

646 0 

607 19A 
220 3 
2,023 54 

896 5} 

1,409 11 8 
816 4 0 
344 4 3 
5*691 4 3 
1,768 6 8 

2 2g 

1 5 6 

19 0 

2 8| 

1 16 6 

i 

4,393 18$ 

9,924 14 0 

2 *4 8 


Here* again* there is no trace of caste-rates to be found. We 
do not walk on such firm ground here, for it is not statad what 
share each caste haa of the bent and the worst soils j but there is 
something of a presumption that the Brahmins* who held 1*289 
beegahs then* held it sub-divided in much the same way as those 
who had held 1,179 beegahs in the same villages now. Allow¬ 
ing this, then here again we find no trace' of CAste-rates. The 
Brahmins who as mouroosees, pay the lowest rates of all* as ghair 
mourooeeee pay higher than any caste except Koormees; and the-,. 
Mussulmans, who pay the highest rata as moprocme, pay up 
lowest but one as ghmr tobi continueSt). 
c 
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STOTEM OF GIVING ADVANCES TO PROPRIETORS 

OF land for the construction of permanent 

WORKS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Fiom E. 0. Bayley, Esq., C.S.I. Secretary to the Government 
tit India, Home Department, to the Secretaries to the 
Governments of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal,—Nos. 32.3 
to 320, dated Simla, the 2nd June 1870. 

ThI Governor General in Council has, for some time past, 
been satisfied that measures might be taken with great advan¬ 
tage, in many parte of India, for extending and improving the 
qjstan of giving assistance to proprietors of land for the 
voohstruotion of permanent works of agricultural improvement. 

I am directed to request the attention of-* to this sub- 

jeot, and to state tbat His Exoollency in Council will bo glad 
to be informed of the views of-t regarding the mea¬ 

sures which might properly be adopted. 

' 2. The Government has always, if not by extensive prac¬ 
tice, at least by its legislation, recognized the duty which, in 
this jDOuntrv devolves upon it of giving advances of public 
money for the promotion of agricultux*al improvements. The 
system of making stTch advances, usually called tuccavee, has 
existed 'more or less in the Bengaf^presidency almost from 
the commencement of our rule. The existing law upon 
the subject is contained in Regulation II. of 17£3, Regula¬ 
tion XIV. of 1793, Regulation IIJ. of 1794, and Regula¬ 
tion VI. of 1795. The security is complete, since 
the land on which the improvement is made is declared 
by the law to be responsible for the repayment of the advances, 
and they may be recovered by the same processes which are ap¬ 
plicable to tno recovery of arroars of land revenue. 

It appears to the Governor General in Council tbat it would 
be desirable to consolidate and amend the existing law on this 
subject. Tho provisions of the old enactments that havo been 
quoted are obviously incomplete, and they arc, in some respects, 
hardly suited to the circumstances of the present time. 

3. The system under which tuccavec advances for perma¬ 
nent improvement have been given in many parts of India is 
identical in principle with tbut which has been earned out in 
the United kingdom, with admiruble results, by means of the 
Land Improvement Acts. The Governor General in Council 
believes that this principle may receive a much wider and 
more systematic development in India than has hitherto 
been given to it; ana he believes that no sounder 
or more useful principle could bo acted upon by a Go¬ 
vernment which desires to make tho resources of the 
State available for the promotion of the wealth and improve¬ 
ment of tho people. There is, perhaps, .no country in tho 
world in which the State has so immediate and direct an interest 
in Buch questions. The Government of India is not only a 
Government, but the chief landlord. The land revenue, which 
yields twenty millions uf our annual income, is derived from that 

S ortiou of the rent which belongs to the State, and not to in- 
ividual proprietors. There can be no doubt that, throughout the 
greater part of Indio, every measure which can be taken for the 
improvement of the land, and for increasing its productive powers, 
immediately enhances the value of the property of the State, 
and adds ultimately to the public resources without the imposi¬ 
tion of any fresh burden on any class of the community. 

4. Tho class ofcworks, for the construction of which assistance 
of the Government might properly be given to the owners and 
occupiers of land, would not be difficult to define. Advances of 
money should be usually given for that description of work only 
whieh can be designed and carried out, with a small amount of 
assistance, under the direction of tho local proprietors them¬ 
selves. These advances should not be made for great works , 
requiring, in their design or construction, engineering skill 
of a high order, or the employment of large bodies 
of laborers. Such works, if undertaken by the Government, 1 
must neocssarily be undertake^ through the department of 
dPublio Works. The works for which advances might pro- ' 
perly be made would commonly fall into some one of the 
following classes:— 

('1 .)-—\yo11s and other works for the storage, supply, or dis- : 
tiibution of water for agricultural purposes, and the 1 

! preparation of land for irrigation. 

2.)—Drainage; * 

3.)-#The reclaiming of land from rivers; 

4J—The protection of land from floods ; 1 

5.)—'The reclaiming, cleaning, and enclosing of waste lands : 
for agricultural purposes; 

(«.)—'The clearing of land from stones or other obstacles to ] 
cultivation. * 

0. It ie believed that it would not be difficult to devise i 
and bring into operation a system under which advances of ] 
money might be made by the Government for works of 
this description, mainly through the agency of the district < 
offioera of the Government, and with complete security against 1 

' * lb iindraa and Bombay — His Excellency the Governor in Council. |' 
It ffettgal—Hia Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor, 
t The Government of Madras, Bombaygnd Bengal \ 


loss ; and the benefits derived from r such an application of 
capital to the permanent improvement of the land, might 
be of almost incalculable importance. His Excellency in Dttfcfe- 
cil is disposed to thiuk that there are no objects to wbisfc a 
portion of the loans, which it is proposed to raise every yew; for 
reproductive works, coiiid be more advantageously* ana prqperly 
devoted. Such portion of the borrowed money of the year as, 
iu the opinion of the Government of India, could be usefully 
lent for such purposes, would be placed at the disposal of the 
local Governments. The extension of irrigation canals, and the 
development of our railway system, will necessarily stimulate 
agricultural industry, and the importance of facilitating to the 
utmost the prosecution of minor works of land improvement 
will, under such circumstances, bo specially great. 

6. It appears to the Governor GenenaP in Council that no 
elaborate machinery or expensive staff of officers would be neces¬ 
sary for the gradual development of a system which, in all essen¬ 
tial respects, has long been known to and approved by the peo¬ 
ple. In the existing establishment of tho Revenue and Public 
WorkH Departments, it is probable that we possess already, iu 
the greater part of India, an organization quite sufficient for the 
purpose. The character of most of the works would be so simple 
that the Collector or district officer, on whom s would fall the 
chief duty of making the advances and of supervising the execu¬ 
tion of the works, would find little difficulty in taking all neces¬ 
sary precautions to prevent the occurrence of abuses, and to se¬ 
cure the proper application of the money to the purposes for 
which it was advanced. 

7. It appears to the Governor General in Council that, in 
revising the law upon this subject, some such provisions as the 
following might be adopted. 

8. Any person desiring to make an improvement in his land, 
of the character referred to in the fourth paragraph of this 
letter, would be authorised to make an application to the Col¬ 
lector for an advance of money to enable him to make the 
improvement. 

The local Government with the sanction of tho Governor 
General in Council, would bo authorised to make rules prescrib¬ 
ing the manner in which such applications should be made, and 
in which enquiries relating to applications should be conducted ; 
for determining the conditions under which the advances might 
be made, and under which they would bo repayable; for securing 
the due expendituie of the advances, the due execution, inspec¬ 
tion and maintenance of the woik for which the advance Was 
made ; and for the keeping and auditing of accounts. 

9. Advances would ordinarily be made to the landlord, or to 
tenants whose interest in the land exceeded the term fixed for 
the repayment of the advance ; but they might, with the land¬ 
lord’s consent, be made to any tenant desirous of muking an im¬ 
provement on the land in his occupation. 

10. On receiving an application for an advance, the Collector 
would make such inquiry as appeared necessary in regard to the 
propriety of making the advance. If the result of such inquiry 
should be to satisfy the Collector that tho proposed improvement 
would increase the annual value of the land in which the im¬ 
provement is to be mado, to an amount exceeding the sum to be 
charged annually upon the land for the repayment of tho ad¬ 
vance, he would be authorized (subject to the rules referred to in 
paragraph 8) to grant a certificate sanctioning an advance of 
money for the purpose of making the improvement. The certi¬ 
ficate would state the amount of advance, the conditions under 
w hich it was to be made, and under which it was to be repaid by 
instalments or otherwise ; and it would specify the land which, 
in the event of the conditions not being fulfilled, would become 
chargeable for the repayment of the advance. 

After the certificate was granted, the Collector would *be 
authorised to make the advance. 

11. The law would provide that when any sum stafed in the 
certificate became due, it wfluld be recoverable from the person to 
whom the advance was made, or from any person who had 
become security for repayment, as if it were an arroar of land 
revenue duo by the person to whom the advance was made, 
or by hiB security. If any sum could not bo so recovered, 
it would be recoverable as if it were an arrear of revenue due 
on the land specified in the # oertificate. 

Any sums expended by the Collector, in accordance with 
the rules referred to in paragraph 8, in making local inqui¬ 
ries, or otherwise in carrying into effect the provisions of the 
law in behalf of a person applying for an advance, would be 
recoverable in the same manner. 4 

12. It is hardly necessary to repeat that the present 
proposals refer only to advances for works of permanent 
agricultural improvement. The Governor General in Council 
is aware that a vicious system formerly prevailed in Borne 
parts of India, under which nominal advances, called tuccavee , 
wore often made to liquidate balances of Government revenue, 
and for other temporary purposes. Such advances, unless under 
very exceptional circumstances, were clearly incompatible with 
good revenue administration, and they had nothing in common 
with the system which'it is now proposed to introduce. 

13. The Governor General in Council requests that—«—* 
will bo good enough to state any opinions which he may hold 
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in regard to the subject of this letter, and that ho will favor 
the Government of India with any recommendations, tho 
adoption of which may appear to him likely to inorease tho 
usefulness of tho measures, of which a sketch has now been 
given. 

14. Tf-* should concur with t he Government of India 

in tho views stated in this letter, and should consider legislation 

on the subject desirable, I am to lcqiwst that- f will state 

whether, in his opinion, it would be t \podient to pass in the 

Council of the Governor General a law applicable to-J as 

well as to other parts of India, or whether-^ would prefer 

o deal with the subject m his#\vii Conned. 

t_ 

. —■— , 

AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

^ - «- 

AUSTRALIAN FIELD SURDS. 

(Agri Horticultural Society, Ci/lontta ) 

Submitted the following useful repoi t.d ited 2n<l M.i\, from Mr- 
F. Halsey, of XJmritsur, on the A list nil inn Field Seeds received 
by him from the Society in October last ^It would bo very 
desirable if other recipients would follow »Mr. U }’*> example. 
Every applicant for these Australian field s ’i*d received a similar 
printed list, with a request to favor the society with an impartial 
report as to the kind host adapted for cult in ation mtla lr respective 
districts.) 

u The percentage of gemination given with I In list herewith 
sent you is the result of two sowing*, made in October and 
November I860 iu seed pans ; the actual result -» were not so good, 
with the exception of the Tares and (Jrasses. Plio Turnips were 
bad; before sowing them I knew they would not germinate. 
The Carrot seed also was not good, ,i-» although it partially 
germinated in seed pans, very little in tin open But what did 
grow was fine : the .same may be said of the Mangel, but Mangel 
to be of any use should be sown uiPunj ib in August or before t lie 
15th September. The Clovers are onlj suitable for garden cul¬ 
tivation. Tho perenuinal Rye and Prairie Grasses grew beauti¬ 
fully; I have no doubt I might haw cut them tluee tunes before 
this had not I wished to keep them for seed, of which I have 
collected a large quantity. The Lucerne I h i\e alre.idy had three 
cuttings of, each of 18-1 nelics to two it«t high, ami expect to 
get two more before the rains comment o. Jt is nut, howexcr, 
killed by tho rains in this part of tin' Punjab. I hope also to 
have tho perennial Rye and Praine Grisscs tlnoiigh the hot 
season. 

“ The Oat seed was magnificent to look nt, and although ap¬ 
parently good to taste and smell absolutely n fined to gerrnin ite. 
The Barley the .same, The Wheat-. w. re m >f in good older ; if 
was Apparent to the eje that nuuli would not germinate. 1 have 
not reaped it yet, but win u 1 do I will to-d them against scxiral j 
different sorts of Punjab wheats and let jou know' the results ; i 
asfftrasleiujudge.it present tlnn a’** mfiftilily superior to 
anything m this t mintry, l>>th m wei did of gram and length of 
straw. I shall distribute the greatei p ut as of the s -< 1 amongst 
the cultivator* in this neighbourhood and next war will Id you 
know the result.' 


1—STATISTICAL NOTES ON SOME EXPERI¬ 
MENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

-«- 

Cdn'municated by F/Vilen f A Pus'll tf, /;* Y ., JJ into,•'/,'*/ A Wrefitrif 
of the Stbtiefical Sim iety, to Section 1 ' of the Bnh v/, . | «. /ation 
at JSjreter , 180fi : - 

If the man who causes 1 wo blades ol gus, i<> grow iu place 
of ono, is a benefactor to the eommuniry, then lie who 
produces four instead of one, has doubly benefitted the 
commonwealth. This Mr. Lawes of Hothampstoad huH. we 
shall find, liternlly succeeded in accomplishing. As a scientific 
agriculturist Mr. Lawes is wull known, and the last, acoount 
of his experiments,-—investigations that in .some instances 
.have been extended over twenty consecutive years,—is an 
admirable illustration of that patient questioning ol nature 
whioh Bacon so strenuously onforeod. Tins memoranda of 
the plan and results, which Mr. Lawes has circulated among 
his friends, give the issue of upwards of 1,400 separate 
experiments—not experiments that can be quickly performed 
like the ordinary ones of the laboratory- butexporiments 


To Bengal- Hi* Honor the Liontenant-Govormn 
• To Madras and Bombay —His Excellent y the (roi .mu m (.'oum il. 
+ To Madras and Bombai /—Hifc Excellency the. iii-.i m Council, 
To Bengal—H is Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor. 

1 To Maxima and Bombay - Hie FxcoU/ nci f 
To Ikiiqal —Ili* Honor. 

§ Madras, Bombay. Bcngul 


eaoh requiring one revolution of the season for ite ansjNfcf 
It is beyond my scope to Attempt a description of wWIE 
researches in any detail, at the same time I hope to opftyep 
Bomo idea of the extreme importance of Mr. Lawes al aeJuWe* 
ments, by selecting a few salient examples from each proofed* 
of oultivation employed by that gentlemen - 

Permanent Meadow Land .—The area experimented on. Was 
about C| acres, divided into 20 plots—with few exceptions, 
duly noted, the same description of manure has been applied 
year after year, to tho same plot. The meadow land enosen 
‘has been probably laid down in grass for some centuries.* It is 
known that no fresh seed had been artificially sown for thirty 
years,—nor is there any record of any earlier sowing. When^ 
the experiments began, the herbage seemed uniform over all 
the plots. I take for this crop, ana for the two grain crops 
which in the account follow, the yield of the unmanwed 
ground and compare it with the yield of that manured plot 
which furnished tho greatest product. 

The yield of the plots unnoticed here, range at various 
distances between tho extreme results selected for comparison 
bo’ow. 

Experiments on permanent meadow land. 

__i____ e 


1 

Produce per Acre Waived 


as Hay. 


Average 

of 

Thirteen Years, 

1868 alone. 

Plot (lie) dressod with artifical ma¬ 

1856-68. 

cwts. [ 

cwts. 

nure, which afforded tho maximum 

84) I 

72]. 

yield . 

Average of two Plots (3 and 12) vhuui- 



auied continuously during tho thir- 

1 

24 

1 

20J 

toon years . 

Diffnrenco in favour of tho manured 



Plot (llrt). . 

40 

611 


Xate —Tho numbers in brackets after the plots, here ami hereafter, 
refur to the enumeration of the original paper. 


Taking the whole period under trial, tho maximum plot 
gave a bea\ ier product than the ground left to unaided nature 
by 1(56 per cunt. Last year tho divergence &as wider, for the 
assisted plot gave mure, and tho unassisted loss than the 
average, tho difference being 250 per cent, in favour of the 
former as against the hitter. The artificial manures applied to 
the maximum plot were, sulphates of potass soda, and 
magnesia ; superphosphate of lime, ammonia salts, silicate of 
soda, and .silicate of lime. For the quantities and periods Of 
dressing, 1 must refer to tho fiction in Mr. Lawes’s paper, 
which goes into minute and exact scientific particulars. 

Chemistry has taught agriculturists that thier husbandry 
will not draw from the soil or the atmosphere what is neither 
in the soil nor in the atmosphere. The corollary of this lesson 
seems to have determined tho operations offplot No 18. The 
ground was annually dressed with a mixture, per acre, equal 
to the respective quantities of potass, soda, limo, magnesia, 
phosphoric acid, silliea, and nitrogen contained in a ton of 
nay. The average yield of hay for the four years 1865-08, 
was 321 cut, or 8 cwt. in excess of the two unmanuied plots 
represented in tho table above. In 1868 the yield was 27£ cwt. 
or 6| cwts. above the produce of the unmanu red plots in the 
same year jiistoap-Mm/ of the chemicals was returned to the 
cultivator by the surplus hay in this year’s trial. 

Barley. -Tho area under experiment was about 4] acres, 
divided into 2 s plots. The grain sown on the same land 
year after year, and, for tho most part, the same manures 
used continuously on each plot. • 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE GROWTH OF BARLEY. 



Produce per Acre. Average of 
Seventeen Years, 1852-68. 

i 

Dressed Corn. 

’•Total 

Straw. 

Plot [(l)4AAH] dressed with artificial 
manure, nnd affording the maximum 

Bushels- 

504 

21f 

lbs. eooh. 

62i 

62} 

cwts- 

331 

W4 

Average of two Plots (1 O and 6 I) tin- 
manured continuously during the 
seventeen years . 

Difference in favour of the manured 
plot . .» ...... 


_L. 



* Memorandum of the plan and result* of the Field experiments 
conducted on the Farm of John Rennet Lawes, Esq., at Rothampstead, 
Herts, May, I8C9. 
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Tfcyarerage yield during the seventeen years of the 
barley plot, as against the nnmanored plots was 
Ififiper N cent. of dressed ooru in excess. There was also an 
increase of weight of about 1 per cent. Tho porportionate 
incitiasi of straw, riz, 166 per cent., was mater than ,the 
proportionate inorease of gram. The dressing for the maximum 
plot was nitrate of soda, superphosphate of lime, mixed ulka- 
lios,and silicate of soda. A plot troated with farmyard 
manure in the concentrated form of exuviee, at- tho rato 
of 14 tons per acre yearly, produced on the average of 
1832-63, dressed corn 48 bushels of M lbs. each, tho straw 
weighing fi8£ cwt. It is noticeable that thi* plot gave* 
the heaviest weight per bushel of dressed barley. The 
seventeen years’ mean weight per bushel being 52^ lbs. off the 
other plots. 

Rtteaf.—Area under experiment about 13 acres, made into 
26 plots. Wheat sown on the same land, without inter¬ 
mission, for twenty-five years. Nearly tho aatno description 
of manure on the same plot each year, especially during yie 
last seventeen years, to which term the following experiments 
were limited:— 

Experiments on the orov^th op wheat. 


Crops iu Rotation. 


Com of Roots Produced on 


Plot 1, Unman- 
urod continual- 

iy- 

Plot 2, Super¬ 
phosphate of 
Lime for 
turnips alone. 

■TPBBT 

<k>mpk* 
ManAwa, 
for tart*- 
ip» only. 


1361 

2494 

in 

301 

* 44 

12] 

12} 

214 

- % -vJ 

304 

354 



Finduce per Acre. 

Average of 


{Seventeen years, 1852-68. 


j Dieshod Coin. 

Total Stia\v 

rjot [16 (a and 6)] dressed with! 

1 

Bushels. 

lbs. each. 

cut- 

artificial manure, and affording! 
the mart muni yield.{ 

39] 

.18 


iG] 

Average of two Plot* (3 and 
un manured continuously during 

14/ 

1 

If 

tho seventeen ye u*m. 1 

r>7\ | 

Difference in favour of the manor I 
ed plot. 

24/ 

j i 

i 1 

32] 


1st. Swedish turnip* ...cwt*. 

2 nd. Bailey. bhhls.* 

3id. Jleans . * 

nil. Wheat .. .. * 

* All du'hHoii com. 

Plot 1 produced much loss of turnips than the others, but 
the dressing of the turnips on Plot & Apparently injured 
tliibarley much,and tho wheat in smaller degree; the beans 
slightly affected. But on Plot 3, all the crops attained their 
maxima ; tho turnip produce was ninefold as against the 
gathering from tho unmanured ground of Plot t. 

There are many ether and important essays in experi¬ 
mental agriculture, concisely described by Mr. Luwes in the 
Memoranda , but which yielding unreadily to statistical illus¬ 
tration, Ihave refrained from touching. 

II.—-The Changes in Agriculture in Cornwall 
since 1800 . 

Tho following paper waB read by Mr. John Thomas, of 
Pradannack, Mullion, at the last monthly mooting of the 
Iielston Agricultural Exchange :— 

“ Almost the only field ciops at tho commencement of this 
century were v'heat, hat Icy and oats ; even potatoes were far 
from being so oxteneively cultivated as they were a quarter 
of a century afterwards ; and as for turnips, which now fill 
such an impoitant part in our cultivation, they were scarcely 
then known. Tho onlj manure available was what was 
made on tho farm, with the exception of sand, whore con¬ 
venient for ^n-rying, and lime in certain localities, and upon 
< ertain soils, mail was also used in favourable localities. 
Fai m 5 ]u ir the towns at this time wore considered of greater 
pioportion.ito \ alue than tin y would be in the present day, 
for t he facilities they afforded to obtain town dung ; every 
kind of compost that could be got was carefully cleaned up, 
such aa road scrapings, &c. ; this was considered thou, as it is 
now, beneficial ior wheat. Labour briny tow many*things were 
In relativo, but not in absolute, excess, flic maximum plot 1 thou carried as manure which now would not be considered 
shows a large rosult iu wheat than in barley; in the former | to pay. There being lit tie or no turnips, and very little 
giain tho excess fs 16H per cent. The specific weight of i honso or stall-feeding, of course tho farmyard manure was 
grain here also shows but small increase over that grown on I little, and that of very inferior quality. Where straw was 
unui'iuurcd ground. Tho incroa^j of straw is no less than | plentiful, it was thrown about the yards, such as they were, 
232 per cent. This maximum plot had from 1832-61, yearly and a favourite way of preparing the dung was to lieavo it 
mixed alkalies, superphosphate, and at the rato per aero of 800 j up iu a heap in the yard, this was to prevent cattle from 
lbs, ammonia salts. A plot treated with farmyard manure treading on it, as it would rot down much faster in this way. 
at tlie rate of 14 tons an acre, gave on tho average of sevon- j The application of the dmi£ was for wheat and barley, but 
teen years, 35i bushels of dressed wheat of 80 lbs. per bushel 
and 34 cwt. straw. Here again the natural manure must be 
credited with producing the heaviest bushel. It is soon 
that in 1868 tho quantity grown on the maximum wheal plot 
was much below the average, being only 22/ bushels per 
acre, but the weight was 62Jlbs. to the bushel, or 4] lbs. above 
the soventccn years’ average. But this year the comparative 
weights were all largely in exccns of tho mean. At the same 
time, the unmanured plot No. 3, tho one alone recorded 
for 1868 separately, gavo 16 Jibs, per acre, or 2 lbs. beyond tho 
average produce of 1852-68. 

Thero arc a number ojother patient trials in the growth of 
green crops and root crops narrated, whose more or less 
successful results Mr. Lawcs lias detailed in his paper. The issue 
of one which the experimenter regards as notable, T give it 
in his own words;—“ In alternating wheat with beans,” Mr. 

Lawes observes, “ tho remarkable result has been obtained, 
that nearly as much wheat anfl nearly as much nitrogen 
were yielded in eight crops of wheat iu alternation with 
tho highly nitrogenous beans, as in sixteen crops of wheat 
grown consecutively without manure in another field ; and 
also nearly as much as were obtained in a third field in eight 
crops alternating with bare fallow.” 


I will conclude this sketch with an abbreviated account of 
a soriorf%f rotation experiments extending ovor twenty years, 
1848-67 inclusively. An area of 2} acres wa3 divided into 
ihroo plots, each was sown aliko year by year, and in this 
order of succession :—First year, turnips ; second year, 
barley ; third year, beans; fourth year, wheat; the fifth, 
turnips ; again and so on throughout the twenty years. Plot 
1 was nnmanurod continuously, riot 2, manured with phos¬ 
phate of liuio for tho turnips only, consequently this was 
manured once in four y'ears. Plot 3, treated with complex 
manure (artificial entirely) for the ttmiipa only, and therefore 
one® in four years like No.. 2. 

The average results for the corn and roots ore given below; 
the straw and leaf produce is omitted. 


then it was always rotton clung for barley—that is, twelve 
months’ old top-dressing, for dressing on grass was then, I be- 
lie\e. scaicely every adopted. 

The first thing I wish to notice iu the way of cropping, is 
tho cultivation of the potato. As I remarked before, at the com¬ 
mencement of this century this plant was cultivated little 
more than as a household vegetable, yet iu a few years after 
it came to be so extensivoly cultivated, especially for fatten- 
ing pigs, that when it began to fail from disease, it was felt to 
be a national calamity, and the fanner, for a long time, looked 
in vain for anything approaching to a substitute. Tt is 
singular that this root, said to have been introduced into 
Europe three centuries before, should not have come into 
general uso before the time 1 speak of, and it is equally 
singular that it so soon showed symptoms of decay. I estimate 
about thirty or forty years as the period the potato wftsunder 
extensive cultivation. It i* aninsnaj to hear of the prejudice 
by which, this root was received by our finefathers, who ascribed 
erery ealamity, whether natural nr national, to its introduction. 

“ Tho next thing which should claim our attention is tho 
root crop, and under this head, of course, tho turnip is the 
cliief or most important. This produced a very great change 
in the rotation of crops, as *well as the keeping of stock. 1 
believe the turnip had been moderately cultivated iu some 
countries before tho date wo have now under consideration ; 
but iu this country and this locality, it is not more than fiftv 
or sixty years since tho turnip may be said to have been ^cul¬ 
tivated for the use of stock, ft fell its way in at first very 
slowly ; the pioneer was the pasture turnip, and then followed 
the Swede or rutabaga. I believe I remember the first 
rutabaga cultivated in the parish in which I reside, and I have 
scon in that timo the culti\atioii of tho turnip increase from 
— if 1 were to say 1 to 10 per cent, of the land under cultiva¬ 
tion, I suppose it would bo a just approximation. 

*• There is another subject so intimately connected with the 
root crop, that wo can scarcely speak of one without thinking 
of the other—you will anticipate that I mean the discovery of 
new manures ; every other change sinks into nothing compared 
to this. Other changes have been more or less partial ; this has 
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been organic, and it has affected the whole; this may be agrioulture; but in common acceptation, it oomeennder |>ltf 
regarded us revolution, as affecting the very constitution of same meaning, ana, I suppose, in a paper oi this kina 
things ; and had it not been for this resolution, the English be expectod to be treated of. Sixty years ago yety httle 
farmer must lmvo had a strong constitution indeed to huvo attention was paid to what is now thought- and telkw of 
sustained some of thopressuros that have been put on him. so much— -I mean the breed or blood of stock. First, w^srill 
It is about thirty or thirty-flvo years since the introduction tako bullocks. The old Cornish or primitive cattle were then 
of those manures, undikid aui prising in that time to what general ; the only admixture at all would bo the North 
extent and how general they are become. The four principal Devons. It is true that this useful breed had, at the time vfe 
of the manures to which L refer are bone, guano , phosphates refer to, found its way into many parts of the country. 
of lime, and nit rate of soda ; these are frequently called artificial Although, at the commencement oftho century, there was 
manures, although art or science bus had little to do very little attention paid to breeding, yet there were many 
with the two first, or with*their discoveries as mamiros. fine bullocks reared and fed. The reason was this ; oxen were 
It would bo interesting to know who was the first to apply much in use, and all the best or most promising steers were 
brokeu bones to plants ; no doubt the discovery was mado kept for that purpose. These were worked for a few years, 
by observing how tenaciously the fibres of plants clung to and hence they were got to a matuiity of growth before 
pieces of bone in the soil. Any reflecting mmd might have fattenod; groat numbers of steers and oxen were brought 
suggested the idea of breaking thp food for tho plant, and as down for the eastern part of the country, and it was a source 
to guano, which is a natural deposit, and liil been used by of pride and emulation among the old farmers who should 
the Peruvians for centuries, of course our traders to that turn out tho best axon. I remember oxen of a thousand 
pait of the world would ascertaiu its fertilising properties. I w#ight of the Cornish breed, but these were not general, 
was talking some time since with a gentleman who was the Cattle, now-a-days, are brought to the market jit a °muoh 
first that ever used guano in this county. He said ho had earlier age, and 1 suppose we may put down, as a fair average, 
been having artificial food for his cattle from a largo house that they are 2 cwi. heavier when brought to*tho market than 
in London ; they sent down a bag (2 cwt.) of this stuff, and fifty years ago. In those days, there being little or no 
i^aid it produced wonderful effects in South America, and turnips, cattle had frequently a hard time of it to pass through 
desired him to try it, to see if there was any good in it. • Ho the winter, and m summer, being turned away to commons 
applied the two cwts. to one acre of oats, and the effect was or tho coarsest pasture in low condition ; young stock were 
wonderful—greater than he has ever seen fiom that time to frequently four or fivo years old before they came into profit, 
the present. On tho discovery of those new manures, the root I must notice here the introduction of a new breed of 
crops may bo said to have claimed them for their own, and the cattle, the Shorthorns, o>r, as. they were first called the 
stimulus given to the growth of green crops was surprising. Durhams. These were first introduced into this country 
If Scionce had not much to do with discovering new ma- ( <ls 1 suppose) by the late Mr. John Penhallow Peters, and 1 
uures. Art lias done a great deal by inventing the drill, horse- estimate tho timo about forty years since. The shorthorns 
hoe, A'e., without which those manures could' not be economi- have now spread themselves by mixture and othor-wise over 
cully applied, aud it would be impossible for tho crops to many parts of tho county, and have many admirers, and in 
be oluuiiod. Beforothe introduction of groen crops, a good sorno instances aro brought to great perfection j but whether 
summer’s fallow for wlie.n was the only eh nice a farmer had they will stand tho climate and many of tho poor soils of 
to clean bis land ; but by the use of the drill, to be followed Cornwall, time alone can show, More recently tho Hereford 
by the horse-hoe, two ends could be obtained at ono time— stock has been introduced, but up to this time has not become 
cleaning the laud and raising the crop. Although T may not very general. 

be willing to admit that we owe bo much to chemistry as “ However groat a chauge has taken place in tho breed, 
some claim for that buience, yot I conceive we aro under im- keep, and management of bullocks, tho same romarks will ap- 
mense obligations to tho inventive genius of tho mechanic. ply equally to *h>'ep. A small hardy sheep, without any intro- 
“ At the commencement of tho present centiiTy, few and auction of new blood, was all that was to bo found in this 
simple indeed wcie the implement* of husbandry. The plough, county at the commencement of tho century. Tho first 
harrow, stone roller, and tormentor may be said to comprise impetus given to tho improvement of this atock, was by the 
all the field implements. These were of a very rude descrip- introduction of the Leicester, and, I suppose, like tho short- 

tion, compared with those of tho present day, and when wo horned cattle, the honour belongs to Mr. J. 1\ Peters, 

think of the plough in use then, with its shoe-liko share, Southdown* have also found their way into many parts, and 
put on to the wooden chip, it is surprising how well, in recently tho Shropshire, which is a larger and better short- 
many instances, tho work was accomplished. 1 think it woollcd sheep. But, however great the change has been in tho 
would puzzle some of our best ploughmen in the present day breed, it is little compared to tho improvement in keep and 
to manage buch implements at all. ( ! rea t attention has been attention given to this stock. By tho introduction of two 
paid to the improvement o! the plough, which must bo or three new breeds, both in cattle and sheep, of courso the 

regarded as the first or chief of agricultural implements, crosses have been almost interminable. Many of those 

until it has arrived at that state of perfection and does its crosses have been successful, but it requires groat caution 
work with such precision that wc might justly give it the in this matter. This is, however, foreign from our present 
distinguished title of a mathematical instrument. Not only subject. Pigs must now, for a moment, claim our attention ; 
has a great change boon m ide in those implements which I must say that thoy havo come in for a fair share of 
affect tho culture of the land, but also in those which affect attention with agriculturists generally, and although they 
the securing of crops. The chango here is marv ;llous indeed, are discontented animals, especially without meat, they have 
whon we think oftlic stride from the sickle or old reap-liook, uo reason to bo discontented on this ground, 
to the graceful reaper drawn by horses and laying down “ We can remember when tho large white pig was the only 
tho bundles in such quick succession. The chango is equally ono to bo found, with immense ears hanging over its face, 
great in those things which affect the preparing and return- and if the elephants recently exhibited hero were called 
mg the crops as those of cultivating and.securing, withii\ umbrella elephants, in consequence of their large ears, I think, 
the memory of those who avo past tho middle age of life, if the ladies would allow me, tin i© pigs might claim the 
Tho flaif, or thrrshall, as it was locally called, was the princi- name of ‘ parasol pigs,’ for their ears kept tho sun out of 
pal thing used in beating out the corn, so simple in its their own eyes at any rate. The present breeds of pigs are 
construction that it had not undergone any change or too well known for mo to trespass any further on your time, 
improvement since the day3 of our Saxon forefathers; and Horses were iu many instances very good fifty years ago, 
then, again, the winnowing, which was principally done and there is not the improvement in this as the other stocks 
by women heaving it up agaiusUthe natural current of air, wc have named. Horses were worked less, and fared harder 
subject to alt the annoyances of calm, rain, and change of than at the present day. The horses then, although not 
wind. 1 havo heard that when thb winnowing machines were generally so large as at present, were characterised for great 
first introduced, some objected to them as subverting the endurance of fatigue, and were oxcedingly sure-footed on the 
laws of nature by making artificial wind. Horse thrashing roads. Farm horses frequently, like bullocks, had to wintor 
machines were certainly in use at the commencement of tbe it as best they could, with no other covering than nature 
century ; but then they were few, and only on large supplied them with; and this leads ua on to oonsuler the 
farms. Cobbett speaks of the beautiful music of two Hails and groat accommodation in farm buildings than formerly, 
a cuckoo. Of course this had an under meaning ; that the Supply and demand have followed each other. Green crops 
farmer who could keep corn till spring or summer, was sup- brought more cattle, and more cattle brought more houses, 
posed to be in easy ciroumstancos. Now when wo consider « House accommodation is now one of the first things a 
the change from the flail and sieve and koiser to tho pondorous farmer has his eye to when taking a farm, and one of the first 
steam machines that are now moving from farm to farm, aud stipulations with his landlord. I remember once talking with 
preparing for market its 100 or 200 Cornish bushels a-day, a friend from America, who had been absent from this coun- 
it is almost past our comprehension, and especially when try over twenty years : he said nothing struck him so much, 
we think that there had been no improvement in that branch on his return to Cornwall, as the improvement in farm 
of farming, for, perhaps, a thousand years before. buildings. Within tho last few years there has been*, great 

“'The next thing I would call your attention to is to tho keep stimulus given to the improvement of waste land* The oauses 
ana breed of stock. It is true, striotly speaking, this is not whioh have led to this are, I consider, in the first plaoe, the 
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diaeovery of new manures j secondly, improved implements 
and lastly, the long continued high price of farm produce, 
consequent, under the blessing of Providence, on a state of 
national prosperity, caused, no doubt, by a long peace, and 
the resources of the nation being turned to agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, and commerce, instead of the destructive art of 
war f and we must also admit that we are not a littlo indebted 
to the wise and liberal aots of the Legislature. A great deal 
of waste land was brought under cultivation beforo the dose 
of the last French war, ^vhich, after the peace, in many 
instances, was again left to run to a state of nature, owing to 
the depression which fell on the nation after Buoh along 
war. Butt think it may be safely anticipated that those who 
enter upon such speculations now, have far safer data to go J 
upon, and they deserve the onoouragement and good wishes 
or the community at large. Wo might give one word to what 
is called thorough draining. Although wet parts of fields and 
outtiug out of springs had been frequently attondod to, vet 
such a thing was never known as to drain land systematically. 
Here, again, we are in a great measure indebted to the invon- 
tor ofHhe drain pipe machine, a8 without pipes, stone could 
never be got in sufficient quantities for such purpose. 
Perhaps •few things have undergone a greater change in 
agriculture during the last fifty or sixty years than labour. 
1 estimate that labour in that time has been economis&Lnear 
fifty per cent. This is principally owing to machinery, though 
other causes have operated also. During the same period 
the price of labour has risen thit tyfive per cent. ; and it costs 
a great deal more in implements and machinery than for¬ 
merly. The changes in our natural lives are scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from year to year. As when on a journey our ad¬ 
vancement if not sudden, yet, when wo sometimes take a stand 
and look back,we find that wo have progressed a long way, 
so in the subject we have now under notice, we may not have 
seen great changes from one year to another, yet, in looking 
back nalf-a-ccntury, we see a vast difference in that time. 
There is one thing wc should ever bear in mind—that tho 
efforts and inventions of man are puny indoed without tho 
blessing of a gracious Providence; and although some 
seasons have been more propitious than othors, yet the 
sunshine and the shower have been given—summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest, have not failed/’ 

- *- 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA.' 

To His Grace the Duke of Argyll, Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 

The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Association. 
Showpth,-—1. Your memorialists are deeply concerned to learn 
that there is but little progress making in the development of 
the agricultural resources of India, especially in relation to an 
increased production of cotton. Prom the report brought by 
their Secretary, just returned from India, who has bad tho 
opportunity of travelling through the cotton districts, and of 
conferring with the Collectors, Commissioners, and others upon 
the subject, they are confirmed iu the conviction that had tho 
proposal submitted to Government in their last memorial been 
carried out, viz., to employ the Collectors specifically in the 
way suggested for promoting and improving the cultivation of 
cotton, the anticipated results would have been realized. 

2 . Your memorialists therefore again beg most earnestly to 
recommend that the' Collectors iu the cotton districts, being the 
officers who have the power and influence necossary to secure 
real progress, should be expressly instructed to use the best 
means that can be devised to promote the object desired. Moro 
particularly to select a number of the most intelligent and best 
qualified native agriculturists that can be found, to be first of 
all instructed at the model farms and seed gardens in improved 
methods of cultivation, and then to be employed under the Col¬ 
lectors' directions amongst the ryots, iu advising and porsuading 
them to adopt such measures as are proved to bo advantageous. 
In this way it is believed that prejudices and objections would 
be overcome, that care would be token in the selection of seed, 
that reoourse will be had to deeper ploughing, to manure with 

S on, and that better methods of cultivation would ^ro¬ 
be adopted to render tho soil increasingly productive. 
7e cultivator cA Ahmedabad has just reported to your 
memorialists that he estimates the yield from his manured land 
at 50 per cent, more than from tho unmanured part. The 
successful efforts of Mr. Shaw in Dhorwar and of Mr. Ashburnor 
in Khandeish dearly show how much can be accomplished by in¬ 
telligent and zealous Collectors to promote and improve the cul¬ 
tivation of cotton in their several districts. Your memorialists 
have good reason to know that tho Collectors themselves, if 
furni&ed with competent assistants, are not averse to be em¬ 
ployed in the way recommended, and in the absence of any 
midd? " class, such as is found in the Southern States of America 
thn 80 officers are the only agents who can effectually influence the 
cultivators and secure tne objects desired. In some cases the 
Collectors might probably with advantage be provided with a 
ate&ip plough, to be tried first on a model farm, and then to be 


lent to such ryots os may be willing either separately or in 
combination to use it, and whose holdings are sufficiently large 
for the purpose. 

3 . Your memorialists urgently recommend that the means 
which have been found successful in promoting and improving 
the cultivation of cotton in other districts, should also pe am* 
ployed in tho Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, Bengal 
and Madras, they think that the Cotton Commissioner forme 
Central Provinces and the Berars might now transfer his ser¬ 
vices with advantage to Bengal and Madras, especially as appli* 
cation for assistance has been received from the fatter presidency, 
and that if a suitable Commissioner were appointed for the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, the results could 
not fail to be in the highest degree beneficial. 

4. Your memorialists are of opinion that much benefit would 
arise from the establishment of small motlfil farms for practi¬ 
cally teaching agriculture in connection with the normal and 
village schools which nro J^rgely attended by the children of 
the ryots. Such small farms under tho supervision of the 
Director of Public Instruction iu each district would not ouly 
servo to train up a more intelligent class of agriodlturists, but 
by attracting the attention of the koonbies in each locality, 
would be the means of bringing under their nobioo such improv¬ 
ed methods of cultivation as could there be seen in operation. 
Your memorialists have reason to believe that such model farm* 
as have already been established have proved of great utility, and 
they much regret to find that the funds necessary to their efficiency 
have in some cases been curtailed. They consider it to be of the 
highest importance that these farms should be well-sustained. 

5. Your memorialists again, with increased earnestness, to 
recommend tho speedy construction of the railways into the 
cotton districts urged upon tho attention of Government in their 
last memorial, and which have already been sanctioned, and of 
roads, which are so much needed for tho transport of produce ; 
also, that additional facilities for irrigation should be provided 
by means of loans to be raised in this country. They are of 
opinion that local contributions *for this purpose might be ob¬ 
tained if grants or loans were offered to a municipality or district, 
to provide wells and inexpensive works of irrigation, to make 
and repair the roads, bridge the nullahs, &c., in each district, 
and that such local expenditure, under local management, would 
not only relieve the imperial treasury, but would reach wealthy 
natives who nowovade the operation of a general income tax. 

G. Your memorialists are still of opinion that a Cotton Frauds' 
Bill is a nocessity, and, whilst thoy think that the one proposed 
by the Bombay Legislative Council is opened to grave objections, 
and that its stringent clauses roquire modification, they recom¬ 
mend that it should bo re-considered and so altered ana amend¬ 
ed as to lemovo the objections urged so strongly against it, and 
to adopt it to the circumstances not only of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency but of the other cotton-growing districts of India. 

7 . Your memorialists, who have frequently been represented 
as endangering an adequate supply of food by promoting an in¬ 
creased production of cotton in India, have been surprised to 
learn that an import duty upon wheat and flour from Australia 
and elsewhere exists, which is practically prohibitive, and to 
some extent increases the necessity of growing cereals where 
cotton might otherwise be cultivated. They therefore beg to 
suggest that such duties as prevent the free importation of food 
should be at once repealed. In doing this they desire to state 
emphatically that tney liavo never promoted tho growth 
of cotton in Igdia in any way that could iu the slightest degree 
endanger the sustenance of population, though this has been* 
alleged both in Parliament and elsewhere. On the contrary, the 
tendency of the measures which your memorialists have advocat¬ 
ed has always been to develop© the agricultural resources of the 
country generally, and to increase tho fertility of the soil with 
a view to the production of larger crops of every description, 
leaving tho ryot the option of growing cotton or any other pro¬ 
duce that may pay him best. But they submit that wherever 
cotton is the most profitable crop that can bo grown, it is for the 
interest of the cultivator to be furnished by means of good roads 
and improved communications, with increased facilities for 
obtaining from evory quarter adoquate supplies of food. 

8 . Your memoralists are constrained again with increased 
earnestness to press for tho •introduction of representatives of 
trade and commerce into tho Indian Council. Their attention 
bus recently been drawn to this subject by the return ordered 
by Parliament of the names, ages, dates of appointment, and 
other particulars of the present members or the Council of 
India, and the examination of that return convinces your 
memorialists more strongly than over that the interests of tho 
Indian empire imperatively demand the change which they 
advooate. It is to them manifest that men who have for the 
most part been so long absent from India as is shown in this 
return, and who when there spent their lives in services whioh 
h a d little or no connection with the trade and commerce of 
the country, cannot iu the naturo of things adequately represent 
these great interests which from year to year have been increas¬ 
ing in magnitude and importance. They therefore beg most 
respectfully to urge that this recommendation may receive 
early attention. 
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9. Your memorialist a are of opinion that the rapid progress 
which America is making in the production of cotton, by means 
of fertilizers And improved methods of cultivation, renders it 
indispensably necessary that no practicable efforts should be 
neglected for promoting the growth «>f cotton in India. The 
danger of losing so valuable a trade, worth at, the present 
moment about twenty-millions sterling, is imminent, ancl de¬ 
mands the immediate adoption of all suitable measures to 
ensure its preservation and permanence. 

Your memorialist*, therefore, beg with renewed earnestness 
to urgo their recommendations u|»oii the attention of Govern¬ 
ment, and wi.l ever pray, Ac. 

Manchester, 12th May 1870. 


' Benu\ June 20. 

You get plenty of information about tho cotton of this 
cotton-growing land; but I have nevtfF seen any allusion, to the 
main cause of its beiug of different qualities, and of some of it 
being dirty and some clean. Much has been written about the 
respective ouulities of different kinds of seed; and much trouble 
lias boeu taken,and much expense incurred to procure and to 
distribute among tho cultivators what arc considered to be the 
best varieties; but I believe that all who have sojourned much 
among the real cultivators will agree with mo in saying, that, 
difference in the quality of seed ha* comparatively little to do 
with the difference in the quality of the crops. Hallways and 
roads muke nine-tenths of the difference. Other lliings being 
equal, tho best seed will of course produce the best cotton ; but 
the difference in other things i-, so gic.it, that difference of seed 
is scarcely worth taking into sn count in calculating the results. 

In the vicinity of tho railway, and of made-roads leading to 
the cotton depots, that is to s.i\, where sufficiently potent influ¬ 
ence has been brought to boar upon the iMiItixators to induce 
them to deviuto from their ordiniry modes of procedure, the 
fields are well ploughed, and tho giound thoroughly prep wed 
The seed is very carefully dull sown. Tho plants arc thiu- 
ued whero necessary, and the fields carefully weeded, kept indeed 
as clean as a well-tended garden, wh’Ji they require to be. 
The picking is begun as soon a* a quantity of the capsules have 
opened,and before am ol the cotton lias fallen to the ground. 
Three well-timed pickings suffice to secure the whole crop without 
any of it being ullnwed to fill to the ground. It is thus got in 
clean and in the best condit ion. 

To see the reverse oft hi q w<> lnve only to go twi uty miles— 
often much less- from the railway on the oncer two made-roads, 
and tho further we recede from them the greater is the contrast. 
The ploughingbccoi ues lc*s thorough , the clods are n< t pulveiised ; 
tho seed is carelessly and lrrcgmarly sown, the plmta .arc not 
thinned where thinning is required ; the weed and grass aie not 
eradicated but allowed to grow up, deputing the cotton plants of 
their nourishment .uni stunting their growth. In places, far 
removed from the made-mails, d sometimes requires close in¬ 
spection to discover the cotton plaid- amidst the more hi\uii<mt 
weeds and grass. But 1 ho wni -t is sf ill to come. The value of the 
cotton in the rcmoti r distrii f -• is not suftii ient to induce the 
cultivator with his liousehold to undertake the troublesome 
work of picking it from the pods. It is allowed to fall to the 
ground, and is then gathered up at one gathering, with whatever 
soil may adhere to it. Should rain fall in the interval, as happen¬ 
ed last season, it is of course battered into the black soil which is 
converted into mud ; nud it is tlijis lost, for aft the purposes 
of commerce, except adulteration, though still availblo in some 
measure for the cultivator’s ow n use. 

I need scarcely tell you that the latter phase of cotton culture 
is tbo original and normal one, in this part of ludia at least, and 
that the extraordinarily different mode lecorded in tho preceding J 
paragraph has been brought about by roads and r.iilwajs, the 
only way l»y which the “ selioolmastei" has hitherto operated | 
wita much effect oil the genuine Agriculturist, the real holder of 
the plough. 

It is not, however, cotton cultivation only that the roads and 
railways liavo affected thus powerfully. The effect on wheat 
and jowaree (staples of these provinces) is e puilly striking. 
Away from roads and railways pare and industry mo con¬ 
spicuously a wanting. Although drill sowing was practised in , 
this country a thousand years before it was heard of in England, 
so little care is taken in ploughing and cleaning the fields and 
pulverising tbo soil, that the wheat has the appearance of 
having been sown broad-east, mixed with an espial proportion 
of weeds and grass. Like the cotton in similar circumstances, 
it is stunted in its growth, and tho produce very inferior. In 
striking contrast with this, wc seo near tho roads and railways 
in the cold season, fields of wheat rivalling in appearance those 
ol England. Mile upon mile is to bo seen drill sown, perfectly 
regular, and without a weed Before it ripen*, tho vast expanse 
of bright green brings vividly before tlie Englishman his own 
fertile land. 

Nothing will move the cultivator to work in any other way 
than according to his normal lazy procrastinating mode, except 
a stirring appeal to his self-interest. Where, from difficulty and 
expense of conveyance, his market is confined to tho villages iu 


the vicinity of his fields, he has no inducement to cultivate much 
land, or to take any particular trouble with what ho does eulti* 
vatc. The demand is small, and little care or labour is required 
to produce enough to satisfy it. Toil beyond this would he un- 
remunerativu. But when by means of roads and roilW$y& the 
market is extended, there is of course a proportional rise in price, 
which, operating on tho strongest propensity in hum, savage or 
civilized, produce* results such as I have desoribed. 

I might toll al«o of the rapidity with which the area under 
cultivation has been extending, but i am afraid I have already 
exhausted your patience.— Con'espondent, Times of India . • 


THE ARECA NUT-SUPARI. 

- ■+- 

Amongst other articles taxed on ontering the Municipal limits 
of Bangalore, we find the supari forming a very prominent item ; 
and it is a source of congratulation to find that tit a time when 
the general cry of British tax-payers is, that tho Natives dt> not 
bear their fair proportion of taxation, in this instance, at least, it 
can be said that tho nut lying a native luxury, the revenue from 
it i* wholly contributed by tho native growers and the boetlo-nut- 
oatiug public of Tndia. 

The bupari beiu<* a tree of slow growth, it takes many years to 
become at all productive, in consequence of which few, if any, 
have the opportunity of reaping tho produce of tlioir own labor, 
and it isouly loll to another generation to realise the fruits of 
their predecessors’ industry. Thcso arc really great drawbacks 
to the prosecution of such an enterprise, .and our oft-disappoint¬ 
ed coffee planters whose hearts becomo heavy at the deferred 
hope of bumper crop*, m.iy well take courage at the patience of 
tho Hindoo. But it is not so much a matter of virtue wo sup¬ 
pose that suppoits the one and discourages the otlxor as the 
difference of social ties and local influences which divide them. 
The native from the peculiar nature of his domestic relations is 
attached to his parental roof andauccstr.il lands. In his en¬ 
deavours to support the distant branches of liis family, a duty ho 
cannot ignore, he prefers extending tho cultivation of lands under 
his patriarchal guidance, to sending his relations to form new set¬ 
tlements. Whatever labor therefore is bestowed oil auy agricul¬ 
tural undertaking is viewed Its invested interest, though the pros- 
peet of a return lie remote. The Planter on the other hand is 
a speculator, and plants nothing that he cannot reap, and in 
fact from the day ho enters upon his speculation ho picturos to 
himself a return to his native land with a suitable fortune. 

The Nagar Division of Mysore, in consequence of its hill 
true ts and moi*t climate, offers peculiar facilities for the culti¬ 
vation of this palm. So wo find almost every hut, as wolfjis tho 
massive edifices of that small remnant of feudal glory, tho 
Gowdalis, sheltered by a shady grove of nut trees, whose slender 
forms sway with the breeze, and whose fringy tops, whilst mur¬ 
muring mid the mountain solitude, cast a fragrance around from 
their aromatic blossoms. 

The land most congenial to its growth seems to bo a level 
rut on the slope of a hill, or some sheltered valley rich in vege¬ 
table deposit. That it is a tree requiring much nourishment 
like the plantain is obvious, from the trees requiring manuring 
and digging round annually to ensure a good crop of nuts. In 
M)soro nut gardens are taxed much in the same way as paddy 
fields, with a fixed assessment, in consequence of these lands 
requiring a supply of water in the hot seasoii for irrigating them. 
In those returns of tho Mulntul where one" would suppose the 
heavy rains would be sufficient, we find that even there tho 
nut tree droops considerably in the hot season, owing to its 
.succulent roots permeating on the surface. Turning therefore 
a hill stream through the land revives the drooping leaves and 
ensures a good blossom. The ripe nuts are gathered, and after 
being peeled on a sharp knife fixed on a board, arc cut in two 
and dried in the sun. Another process is slicing the nut and 
parboiliug it, all of which when dried form tho beetle-nut so 
much esteemed throughout the East. 

There is a duty imposed on the nut leaving the district whero 
it is grown, and wo find that in tho Nagar Division the quantity 
of supari which paid inilut during the year 1868-69, was 
383,821 maunds, realising a revenue of Rs. 428,591, 

An article yielding a revenue far superior to the entire coffee 
halut might well receive a littlo attention, and wc would like to 
see some investigation and report touching the produce and 
cultivation of the nut for some years past, together with any 
particulars beariug on the subject. The aupari on being brought 
into Bungaloro has to stand another impost in the shape or tin 
octroi or Municipal tax, equal to about 4 annas a maund : so 
with the original land tax ana the halut in the growing district, 
which, as we said is about a rupee a maund, taken altogether, 
we fancy the sweating procoss is pretty liberally imposed. 

The Mysoro nut is considered superior to all others, and 
forms four-fifths of tho consumption in Madras. Thp nut im¬ 
ported from Cevlon and the Western Coast is not so much 
appreciated, and commands a much lower prico in tho market. 
—Bangalore ftpcctaior. 
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CALCUTTA, 15th AUGUST 1«7«. 

RICE. 


ACCLIMATIZATION OF CAROLINA PADDY. 

From D. »T. McNeilb, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, Lower Proviuoes, to the Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, General Department,—(No 2bo (J, 
dated Fort William, the 31st May 1870 ) 

Sir,—With refereuce to Government order No 1307 dated 
12th hiatant, I am directod to state that the Board have taken 
the onl)*measures which can be adopted for the present, with a 
view to test the productiveness and suitableness of the *hoil and 
climate of India for the Carolina paddy seed. They have distri¬ 
buted the soed contained in tho twenty-nine barrels n»eoi\el 
from England to the Governments of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab, and the district oflioors &c., in tin Lower 
Provinces, for experimental cultivation. The result will be 
reported on fully horoofter. 

2. The accompanying list shews the details of the distribution 
of tho twenty-nine barrels in question, as also of thirty bai rely 
which have been recently obtained dire< t from tho JMadr.t- 
Board of Revenue, who had more seed than they could utilize. 
The quantities indented for in the Lower Provinces wmo greatly 
in excess of the amounts whioh the Board have been tide to 
give out of the limited supplies received. 

3. The entire quantity of seed received with Go\eminent 
order No. 889 dated 30th March last, was made o^ or to the 
Agri-Hortieultural Society. 

4. In conclusion, I am to report, for tho information of Go¬ 
vernment, that in a recent letter, the Collector of Bhaugulpoic 
has repoitod that, after properly cleaning and leinovmg tho 
empty husks from a gross quantity of 22 seeis uf v i-d applied 
to him through the Commissioner, the paddy weighed 13j 
seers only. 


COTTON. 

Tnr. Cotton Season of 1869-70 in the Central Provinces 
^nd mi. Berars. 

By Harry Rivett-Caunac, Esquire, Cotton Commissioner. 

Bool undshah ur, X W. Provinces, the 25 th Jurat 1870. 

As the Cotton season has now closed, 1 havo the honor to sub¬ 
mit for the information of your Chamber (Bombay,) a brief 
Report on the cotton trade iu the Central Provinces and the 
Berars, during the past year On my return from camp, the 
Annual Report of this Department, containing a detailed ac¬ 
count of the experiments undertaken at the Seed-Forms during 
the)ear, and other particulars connected with Cotton cultivation 
and the Trade, will bo prepared and t^uinxuted to Government, 

I and copies will, in duo course, be forwarded to your Chamber. As, 
however, 1 am aware that yn\ are anxious to receive, as prompt¬ 
ly as possible alter the oldse of the season, a resume of the opera¬ 
tions oi tho )car, the following Repoit has beon prepared, whioh 
it is hoped m«i> he iound to embrace the points of the most 
immediate mteiest to your Chamber. 

First, in regard to tho area under cotton cultivation during the 
year. In in) letter dated the old December last, you were in¬ 
formed that the cultivation hud been considerably extended. 
At that date the figures for all the Districts had not been receiv¬ 
ed, A complete Statement is now annexed, from whioh it Will 
be seen that m tho Central Brownies them bus been an increase 
of 73,132 acres, or about per cent. ; in the Berars, an 
increase of 129,U44 awes, or about 10 \ per cent. ; or, taking the 
two Brownies together, ft total increase of 202,190 acres, or 10 
per cent. Thus in the Cmtial Provinces, cotton now takes lip 
about G\ per cent of the cultivated mea; in the BdTars, about 30 
percent’ of the cultivated area. 

Statement shewing the area under cotton cultivation in the 
Central Brownies and the Berars during the year 1869-70, as 
compand with 1MJS-69 


V h Vuci, 
lKt. 8-69 l Ml, INTO 


Increanc Decrcasd 


t Nay you;. MC.osJ 102,949 lC.StJ 


14,11/1 «i7, , >.'7 18,358 

17 ,o!4 22'.H2 51 ,m18 


f Nay you;. 

I llhuiiihiia 
' ( liuu la . .. . 

j W u retail . 

V, balyhuui ... 


ruLbulyou 
Miuyoi ... 
(Mum li 
Semux 
MiiinJI i.i 


298,7 (.1 3b.},808| 87,044 


IM, 2l,%. . . ' 3,317 

jl, ISO 24,9‘* >i 4,1(06 .... 

ltJUU 16,0001 2,400 .... 

. 17 0,481' 1,114 .... 


B,lS0f 3,01V 


List skewing the distribution of the twcnty-mne hm h of Carolina 
Rice Seed forwarded hi/ the Government of Hen gal, and thuty bar- 
rets received from the Board of fit ream’, Mad,as 


< II shimyi 

J Nuimiui 

V. Nimui . 


16,70s 

I i.sjh o yjJ 
‘27,bio J0,'Ml»| 


To whom suppliod. 


Out of :<) i, 
barrels re* j 
ceived from • 
.Government j 



! 

total 

111,7 .1 

1 .1,2711 

_ 1 

•w! 

f 1 uttoospmh m | 

Kaeyorc 
SUlilbllljairc 
Ikhuyu 1 . 

1 s.1,110 

79.MO 
• * 7J/I22 

M. r »,8t t»| 
7\V,0| 
O'/l"! 1 


Out of 30 
baTrols i e ' 

! coived iRiMUIK 
fiom 
j Marinis 


Tho Qovormuont of tho North-West¬ 
ern Provinces ' 

Ditto Punjab . 

Commissioner of Assam 
Ditto Bhaugulpore 

Ditto Burdwan . 

Ditto Chittagong . 

Ditto Chota JNagpore . 

Ditto Coooh Behos . 

Ditto Doooa.. 

Ditto Orissa .... 

Ditto Patna . 

Ditto Prosidenoy Division. 

Ditto Ritfshahye . 

Agrl-Hortioaltural Booiety. 

Superintendent, Botanical Gardens. 
D. Heiklots, Esq. 


D. J. McNbiIiE, Of,/. Secretary. 

Btftd of Rewrat* L. P.? Fort William) 91«( M<t>j 1870. 


lotal 2 , sy* 224,12 i 2 f i61 

( ppi i r.odaui \ C*i 7ii| 

1 otul 1 750,477 s - 1,02. 1 100,916 


1 lliilipgit 

m i 17 » 

W ouii 

131,Ini' 

lot ll 

0 .-, ll 

1 =- 

VLola 

(tin, 802 
1 "* 131 

Oi oldann 4 

Uimcm. 

63,.'ll 

Totil ... 

U.J 22 ( 

JotaJ, llem* 

1 JSI 7 12 3 

trnti al l'rm ukis 

■ ;.o,«r, 

ItURli . 

1,2Ki> 74J 1 

1 i.i anil JoMillon 
trnl limnin'. 

and Deiai- . 

p.Or.T.hK . 

Increase in (\n 


| tral Pro\ Jnecs 1 \ 

.In-mue m tin L 

I lierurs 

' ;_i. 


118 , S3 

27,764 j | ^ 

7" rS* 

121,230 


blla 1,916 
7li7,(»o J 103,3s I. 


1I& 


Total IncieRsoln 
tho Ce n t r al 
l'io vlnces and! 
tho Berars .... 
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It is satisfactory, too, to notice that in the Ceutral Provinces 
the increase in the cultivation has chiefly taken place in the 
Nagporc, Wurdnli, and (’harulah Districts of the Nagpore Divi¬ 
sion, which supply the best class of Hiuguughat cotton. 

The Jubbulpore Division shows au increase, whilst in the 
Nerbudda and Chutteesgurh Divisions u small decrease is no¬ 
ticeable. In the latter divisions, however, the settlement has not 
been completed ; and, as the totals include the estimated area 
* under cotton cultivation in the Tributary States, the figures 
cannot pretend to groat aceuiacy. 

In the Berars an increase is shown in both divisions, and 
there can be no doubt tliat there the crop is a most remunerative 
and popular one, and Iikely t long to hold its own. The figures 
now given will be foiled to'differ slightly from estimates pie- 
pared oarly in the soasftn. The presenl totals are those most 
recently received from the District authorities, and are believed 
to be sufficiently correct to give a fair idoa of the area under 
cotton cultivation. The increase in the Oomraotee District and 
the decrease in Ellichporo is owing ohiefiy to territorial exchanges, 
a considerable cotton-growing tract having, during the past 
year, been transferred from Ellichporo to the former district. 

With such a considerable increase in the cultivation, a larger 
supply of cotton than usual was, of course, looked for. You 
are already aware of the cause that have led to the disappoint¬ 
ment of these expectations and my Monthly Reports, and the 
Export Statements furnishod to you by Mr. Dunlop, will have 
shown your Chamber the effect on the crop and on the trade, of 
the unseasonable rain that fell late in the season, and continued 
with more or less persistency uutil March. The sonsou opened 
with excellent prospects. There was at first just enough sun 
and rain, and the crop throughout the country promised well. 
Then came the heavy rain when the plant was in Hower, which 
did considerable damage not only in Central India, but in the 
North-Westorn Provinces and other cotton-growing tracts. For 
long it was hoped that the increased area under cotton cultiva¬ 
tion would more than counterbalanced the damage done by the 
a rain. Even comparatively late in the season, it was felt that 
continued fine weather would revive the plants, and perhaps 
give a larger crop than had been known in any former year. 
But rain, and what was equally destructive to the cotton, clamp 
cloudy-weather continued to the end of March, and the crop, 
already damaged by the rain, suffered most scvciely from the 
“boll-worm,” too well known in America, but which has never 
before been regarded with much anxiety in Ceutral India. 
Although from the first I had been most anxious not to cause 
unnecessary alarm, still by the commencement of February there 
had beef! so little improvement that it then became sufficiently 
apparent that there would bo a decrease in the exports ; and 
writing to your Chamber on the Oth of that month, I was obliged 
to state that there would probably bo a falling olf of about one- 
fifth, or, taking the annual exports from tlio Central Provinces 
jmd the Berars towards Bombay, at from 250,000 to 275,000 bales, 
the exports for the season would probably fall to about 2,000,000, 
or 220,(XX) bales. 

The result lias unfortunately proved this reduced estimate to 
be only too correct. The annexed ►Statement (B.) shows in 
detail the exports of cotton by Railway from these Provinces to 
Bombay, made up to the 9th instant, according to the calcula¬ 
tion explained iu my former Reports. The quantity carried by 
Railway this season is taken to represent about 208,884 bales of 
400 lbs. each, or 104,000 Bombay kaudies. To tnis must be 
added the exports by road from Berar across the Sawurgaon 
Gh&t into the Bombay Territory. The totals then stand thus — 

Exports of Cotton from the Central Proeinres and the Berars 
towards Bombay , duriny the Season 1869-70. 


' 

1 Full-pressed 
| Bales. 

1 

1 Half-pressed 
i Bales. 

Dokrns or 
loose Baffs, 

By Railway. 

1 

122,883 

69,351 1 

49,959 

By Road. 

. ... 

... 

17,094 

Total Bales. .1 

122,883 j 

09,351 j 

67,053 


Taking the dokra at one-third of a “ bale,” and the full-pressed 
bale and half-pressed bale to be equal to about half a “ Bombay 
kaudy," or a bale of about 400 lbs., the exports towards Bombay 
for the season 1869-70 are then as follows :— 

. By Bailway. . 208,884 bales. 

By Hoad . 5,698 „ 

t & ' 

Total.214,582 bales. 

making a total of 214,582 balee, and showing a decrease on the 
exports of the previous year of 61,130 bales, or about 22 per cent., 
as will be explained by Statement (0.) * 


Statement B. ‘ 

Statement shewing in detail the quantity of oottotf 'e^rfecP 
towards Bombay from the Stations of the Great Indian P$nhi-, 
sula Railway in the Central Provinces and the Berars, during 
the Season of 1869-70, as compared with the exports of 1868^$. 


STATIONS. 

Exports In the Season 

Of 1868-69. 

Exports fai the Season 
of 1889-70. 

Full 

Pressed. 

Half 

Pressed. 

Dokras. 

Full 

Pressed. 

Half 

Pressed 

| 

Nagpore.. 



.... 

.... 

880 


25® 

920 

Sclmlee .. 



• • • • 

• • • e 

296 


• e . e 

«... 

Wurdali.. 


.. ., 

4,224 

17,409 

1,095 

0,856 

10,769 

25 

Pnolgaon 



.... 

8,759 

1,630 

.... 

6,188 

487 

Cliandoor 


.. 

.... 

4,879 

m 

.... 

1,168 

70S 

lJudftalra 



23,384 

37,(.04 

888 

37 , m 

11,945 

188 

Moortlzapore 


• • 


13,980 

1,488 

.... 

11,040 

2,981 

Akolah .. 




4,804 

2,237 

• e • • 


783 

SlieAgaon 



14,772 

50,860 

3,921 

18,822 

10,631 

5,485 

Khangaon 


.. ., 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

36,948 

2,553 

2,897 

ffmidoarah 


. . 

27,801 

39,976 

17,554 

19,768 

5,179 

1,807 

Mulkapore 



.... 

.... 

4,261 

,,,, 

.... 

1,718 

Khundwa 


• . . . 

• • • • 


35 400 

• • s e 

.... » 

10,406 

Boornnpore 



... i 

.... 


•.. • 

.... 

6,0*4 

Uurdali ..« 



• • . 


.... 

.... 

* *»• • 

m 

Seoni’e .. 



.... 


.... 

.... 


649 

Ktuneo .. 


.. .. 

.... 

• • • • 


• • • • 

.... 

818 

Sohagporc 

., 

.. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• f. • 

7,091 

Gurrauurra 

•• 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

%••• 

7,462 


Total.. .. 

70,181 

177,775 

70,000 

122,880 

69,3JT 

49,959* 


Totals 

1868-09 1869-70 

FulL pressed.. 70,181 122,860 

Half-pressed. 177,775 69,351 

Pokrai ..70,f00 - 23,338 49,959 10,653 

H 271,289 8 208,884 


Decrease in 1889-70 02,405 bales. 


Statement C. 


Comparative Statement of the cotton exported from the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and the Berars towards Bombay during the Sea¬ 
son 1868-69 to 1869.70. 



Soason 1868-69. 

Season 1869-70. 


Bales. 

Bales. 

Bj Railway 

271,289 

208,884 

By Road 

4,423 

6,698 

Total Bale's 

275,712 

214,582 


Doorcase in 1S69-70, Bales 61,130. 


An examination of Statement B. will shew that this decrease 
has been distributed pretty evenly over tho whole cotton-pro¬ 
ducing country, and that, as compared with the returns of last 
year, each station shows a falling off in thb export. In fact, 
the damage to the crop was general throughout the Districts of 
the Central Provinces and the Berars that supply Bombay with 
cotton. It will be noticed that “ Khangaon” now appears 
in the list of Railway stations, and considering that the season 
was a bad one, and that the station was opened late in the year, 
the little line may bo considered to have done pretty well, having 
carried about 40,000 bales of cotton, besides a certain quantir 
ty of other traffic. From Naudoorah 26,000 bales were despatch¬ 
ed during the season, but nearly the wholo of this was exported 
before the line to Khangaon was opened, and in all probability 
the whole of this quantity would have been sent from Khangoan 
had not unfortunate delay oceurred in the construction of the 
Branch Line. 

For the first time, too, some of the stations in the north¬ 
east of the Nerbudda Valley are included in the Ahnua} State¬ 
ment of Exports. The quantity of cotton sent to Bombay from 
these stations is small, and even before the main line to 
Jubbulpore was opeued, they contributed some few bales 
which were sent down by cart to the Railway at Khundwah. 
But the effect of the opening of the line, and the extension of 
Cotton Agenoies hi the interior will, doubtless, be to stimulate 
the trade, and to encourage'tho cultivation of cotton in the 
neighbouring districts. I am sorry I am notable to include in 
this Statement the exports from Jubbulpore toward* the west, 
or to give details of the cotton sent this season by railway from, 
the North-Western Provinces to Bombay. I am unwilUing to 
delay this report for this information, which will, howevei? be' 
given hereafter in my Annual Report. I may ^mention, how- 
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ever, that I learnt at Mirzapore that the imports to that mart 
thia season, of ootton from Jubbulpore and the neighbourhood 
had muoh fallen off. This was to some extent to be attributed 
to the bad season. But it is generally believed that much of the 
cotton that 'would otherwise have come, to Mirzapore had been 
drained off towards Bombay. At Gawnpore and Agra also, I 
learnt that one or two consignments of cotton had been sent 
from those markets to Bombay. But this subject will bo treat¬ 
ed of moroat length in my Report oil the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Some of the cotton, for which credit has been taken in the 
Statement of Exports from the Central Provinces and the 
.Berars, was, doubtless, grown in the Nizam’s Territory, south 
of Borar, and scut to otir marts for sale. I am not able at this 
moment to give the exact figures of such imports, but they will 
be published, hereafter, when the Trade Returns are received. 
The Territory of His Highness the Nizam, which adjoins 
the Berars, has almost as much interest for your Chamber as the 
Berars themselves. As much of the very excellent note to 
which is exported to Bombay by the Nagporo Extension of the 
G. 1. P. Railway and the Pooiidh-Sholaporo Line, is grown in 
this Territory, I availed myself of an opportunity, during the 
presence in the Berars of His Excellency Sir Salar Jung, 
G.C.S.I., the Minister of Ilis Highness the Nizam, to yo present 
to His Excellency how valuabl* returns of the area under 
cotton cultivation and periodical information regarding the 
condition of tho growing crop, would bo to your Chamber, and 
to all interested in the cotton trade. Sir Salar Jung was 
pleased to express his willingness to consider the matter favor¬ 
ably, and I hope to be able to send you horeafter full informa¬ 
tion regarding the cotton prospects in that part of India. 

Another point to be noticed in the Statement of Exports is 
the proportion borne by pressed to impressed cotton. Ju my 
last Annual Report it was noticed how tho system of full-press¬ 
ing and half-pressing the cotton in the interior had extended 
throughout the Central Provinces and in the Berars. During 
the season, I86N-69, 8 per cent, of the cotton sent by Railway 
went down in dokra* or loose hags, 66 per cent, in half-pressed 
bales, and 26 per cent, in full-pressed bales : or 8 per cent, 
of the quantity was sent down as “ loose cotton” aim 92 per 
cent, was “ pressed.” Thia season secs a still further advance 
in the proportion of full pressed cotton, per cent, only of the 
exports having been sent down in dokras or loose bags, 33j per 
cent, in half-pressed bales, and the large quantity of 59 per 
cent, in full-pressed bales. Indeed, although the tottil exports 
this season by Railway have fallen short of last year’s supplies 
by 62,405 bales, still 5*2,699 more full-pressed bales were sent 
down this year to Bombay than last year, the figures for 
1868-69 and 1869-70 being respectively, 70,181 full-pressed bales 
and 122,880 full-pressed bales. 

Tho great progress made during tho last few years iu pressing 
cotton in the districts will be seen by the accompanying 
Table. 

j 

Percentage of Cotton Exerted by Railway during the under - I 

mentioned Years. 



Dokras or 
loose Bags. 

Ualf-press- 
od Bags. 

Full-press- 
o*l Bags. 

Total Dokras 
or loose Bags. 

Total 

pressod 

In 1865-66... 

100 

0 

0 

1U0 

0 

„ 1866-67... 

85 | 

13 

o 

i *- 

85 

15 

„ 1867-68... 

27.3 1 

55.J 

17 

I m 

72A 

„ 1868-6P... 

8 

66 

1 26 I 

i « 

1*2" 

„ 1869-70... 

n 

33i 

1 59 

i 

7} 

92.\ • 


Or, in other words, in 1866, the whole of our cotton went down 
to Bombay in loose bags or dobras. 

In 1867, the system of pressing was commenced. At first 
“ full-pressing” did not make much way, 2 per cent, only of 
the crop passing through the full-pressos. The balf-prosscs, 
however, secured 13 per cent, of the cotton, and the nett result 
was that iu that year 15 per cent, of the crop went down i>ressed. 
more or less, against £5 per cent, of dokra cotton. 

In 1868, the proportion of full-pressed and half-pressed cotton 
advanced to 17 per cent., and 55J per ccut. of the crop respec¬ 
tively, against 27J per cent., the figuroa to which dokras had 
sunk, or nearly throe-fourths of tho crop was pressed against a 
balance of one-fourth of loose cotton. 

In I860, the number of full-pressed bales rose to 70,500, and 
the half-pressed bales to 177,000 of a crop of 270,000 bales, 
that is to say, 26 per cent, of the drop weut to tho full-presses, 
and 66 per cent, to the half-presses, making the percentage of 
pressed cotton to dobras us 92 to 8. 

- Now, during tho season that has just closed, the number of 
full-pressed bales rose to 122,880 ; the number of half-pressed 
bales sank to 69,351 ; and only 49,959 dokras were sent by 
Rail, that is to say, 59 per cent, of the crop exported went to 


the full-presses, 3Sh per cent, to the half-presses, making the 
proportion of pressed qottou to dokras as 92J to 7J. 

The number of full-presses, too, has considerably increased, 
and the markets of Khangaon, Shoogaou, A koto, Oomraotee, 
Wurdah, and Hingunghnt are now all supplied with machinery 
for packing the bales for export f and, as noticed in my last 
Report, tho cottou grown in tho vicinity of these markets can 
now be purchased and pressed under the superintendence of 
Europoan merchants on tho spot, aud tho full-pressed bales may 
be conveyed by Railway from the press -houses in tho Berars to 
tho wharf at Bombay, and put on board ship without any 
chance of the bales beiug tampered with, and the Hingunghat 
or Oomraottec cotton which they contain beiug mixed with 
cottons of inferior growths. Believing as I do that this system 
of purchasing the cotton at the fountah| diead, and packing it 
for export on the spot, is calculated toTmstain the fair reputa¬ 
tion of tlic cotton supplied by our Provinces, and to some 
extent, at least, to check adulteration, 1 confess that, with my 
present lights, I regard the extension of this system with unmix¬ 
ed satisfaction. I believe that contrary views are hold by some 
gentlemen of great experience, and for whose opinions I have 
the greatest respect. I am not as yet so prejudiced in favor 
of any particular system as not to bo open to conviction, and I 
should be glad to receive from your Chamber, which, on all 
occasions, has been good enough to afford me the most cordial 
assistance, au expression of opinion regarding the working of 
this system, and of its effect on the cotton trade. 

It is but fair that I should here mention that there 1ms been 
no recurrence of the blocks on the Railway line which some 
years ago used to form a prominent subject in my Report, and 
that the working of the traffic has been satisfactory. 

From the Reports that have been from time to time submitted 
to you, your Chamber must be .twain of tho steps that, under 
the orders of Jlis Excellency the Viceroy, have been taken 
during the year to improve tlio cultivation of the cotton crop, 
and to assist the trade in these Provinces. It may, however, be 
convenient to follow the plan pursued on former occasions, and, 
at the close of the season, to recapitulate briefly tho chief mea¬ 
sures that have been adopted towards these ends. You will 
doubtless remember that, on the samples of exotic cotton 
grown iu the Berars being submitted to you last season, your 
Chamber expressed, very decidedly, the opinion that no exotic 
variety that could bo grown in the Berars will equal in value and 
usefulness the indigenous varieties of tho country known as 
Oomraotee and Bingunghlit ; and the Committee arc of opinion 
that whatever can he done to maintain the present high charac¬ 
ter of these varieties, or if possible to improve it, would be one 
of the most important services that can bo rendered to the cause 
of improved cotton cultivation in the Districts of country 
under the Cotton Commissioner's superintendence.” 

The season in wjiich the samples submitted to your Chamber 
had been grown had not been a favorable one, aud it was there¬ 
fore determined to try these foreign varieties yot once more. 
And they have now had another and very careful trial during a 
season which, although unfavorable to the indigenous plant may 
from tlio excessive moisture, be considered to be unusually 
i in favor of the exotic varieties. But with all the advantages of 
constant rain, which the plants seemed thoroughly to appreciate, 
the result lias been unfavorable, tho out-turn small, and the 
produce inferior. Your Chamber will, perhaps, reserve its opi¬ 
nion on th8 subject until the receipt of the samples of tho pro¬ 
duce which have been prepared for you. But 1 shall be surprised 
if the result should effect the views now held by you on the 
subject. The exotic plants will receive a further trial this sea¬ 
son, and, perhaps, with the assistance of the experienced garden- 
era who have recently arrived, *ome success may yet be achieved. 

The hybrid plants, sent out by Major Trevor Slarkc, have 
been watched with groat attention. It is almost too early yet 
to give a decided opinion regarding their morits, but the plants 
are boing most carefully studied by the Seed Gardeners, who 
have already had some experience in such experiments. 

In accordance with your recommendation, the greatest atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the indigenous varieties. Besides tho 
three Assistants appointed at the commencement of last season, 
the staff'of tlio Cotton Department has recently beou strengthen¬ 
ed by the appointment of four experienced European gardeners 
as Superintendents of experiments. These gardeners have 
been plaucd under the orders of the Assistants to the 
Cottou Commissioner at tho Model Farms of Sheogaon, 
Oomraotee, and Hingunghat, and the fourth has been attached 
to the Farm recently established at Boohmdshuhur, in the 
North-Western Provinces. At these Model Farms, indigenous 
seed, selected during the former season on the plan advocated 
by Major Trevor Clarke, has been most carefully sown and cul¬ 
tivated. Various experiments have been tried with more or less 
success with manures, deep ploughing, &c. Notwithstanding an 
unusually bad season, tlio result has been satisfactory, the staple 
lias been pronouncod to be excellent, aud the out-turn of cleaned 
cotton to the acre from tho selected seed has been large, and 
in one case the combined effect of good seed and deep ploughing 
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resulted in an out-turn of 255 ft>*. of cleaned cotton to ^tho acre. 
Tho case was, it is true, an exceptional one, as the soil of the 
field in which the crop was sown was superior to the ordinary 
run of the cotton-growing tracts. But from ordinary fields in 
the Farm during this, an unfavorable, season, as much as 176 lbs. 
of oleaned cotton, was picked * from the acre. Tho results arc 
therefore encouraging. 

The greatest care has boon taken in selecting the wed on the 
pedigree system from this season’s crop, the inferior bolls being 
Icept separate and the /"pas, or cotton in the seed, being 
divided into four uhis&cs. Much of the best selected seed has 
been distributed among the most intelligent landholders of the 
neighbourhood, and the remainder has been reserved for .sowing 
in the Model Farms. 0 

. experiments with manures. 

Whilst the most strenuous efforts aro lving m ule to improve 
the quality of our produce - tho length ami strength of tho staple 
of the indigenous cotton, at the same time the lm-dly loss im¬ 
portant*question of the iuereaso of qukutily - the out-turn to 
the acre—has, as will be seen from the above muaiks, received 
some attention ; for the measures adopted for tho improvement 
of the staple will, it is hoped, lme some < ffect on the onl-turn 
also ; and it may not unreasonably be expected th.it tin* produce 
of the healthy seed, thus care fully select c 1, mav show a marked 
improvement in quantity as well as in (pi ility. A variety of 
experiments have been undertaken nt the Farms to ascertain the 
moans by which tho increase of the onl-turn may he most 
successfully and economically ensured. The respective merits 
of the various manures arc * being cirefullv te-ted ; the 
“Fertilizer” sent by the Cotton Supply Association, the Austra¬ 
lian guano, of which a consignment was received from the 
Government of India, and the Jail pnui/rrttc, of which meat 
hopes, ns an effective and economical manure are entertained, 
have all been put down at the Seed Gardens, 'Phe imported 
manures were unfortunately received too late iij the season to 
admit of the experiments being made as thoroughly as could 
have .been desired, and the same diflicul L y prc\ i nted the com¬ 
bined effect of irrigation and manure on the cotton plant receiv¬ 
ing a perfectly satisfactory trial. 

IRRIGATION. 

During the onsuing season, however, the experiments with 
irrigation will be conducted on more advantageous terms. 
The Seed Farm at Sheogaon has this seison been ex¬ 
tended to 230 acres. The site is admirably situated, and it is 
hoped that by damming up tbe neighbouring stream an effec¬ 
tive and economical water-supply may be ensured. The 
Special Irrigation Engineer recently appointed to (lie Derars is 
now engaged is examining this cite, besides cotton, a variety of 
experiments will be undertaken at thi^ and the other Farms 
with the Rhea plant and a variety of other produce. 

The Farm at Oorin.iot^v flii- reason ronvsK of 2s0 acres of 
land, and arrangements have b e.i m id ■ tor a variety of expe¬ 
riments with the assistance of irrigation, manure, ft*'. 

The Farm in tho llingungkat country has been moved to a 
village named Mudnee, in the vicinity ofWurd.ih, the head¬ 
quarters of Wurdah District. At Mudnee, n .spend irrigation 
scheme has been sanctioned and completed, and the experiments 
will have the advantage of an abundaut supply of water. , 

The Farm at the place where I now am (Boofiuulshulmr, 
North-Western Provinces), is in the heart of the cotton country 
near the great market of Khoorjali, and oil tin* canal, from 
which » permanent supply of water is available. Tho site 
possesses every advantage. About 150 acies are being sown 
with selected cotton seed. 

1 

DEEP PLorOTTINO. 

So far as can at present be judged, it would appear that deep 
loughing is of great benefit to the plaid, and those parts of the 
eed Farms which have been thus treated show vary favorably 
by tho side of tho fields cultivated according to the ordinary 
Native method. The plants on the well-ploughed fields were 
much stronger and healthier tlnn their neighbours, and, as 
already noticed, 180 lbs. of clean cotton per acre was picked 
from thfese fields. This season an ordinary Native field hardly 
yielded f>0 lbs. to tho acre. Tho experiments of this season have 
indeed been so encouraging that it is proposed to order from 
England a Stoain Plough for use in the Central I neb a country. 

The Seed Farms are also used at Al-fre.sco Agricultural Schools. 
The sons* of some of the principal cultivators are employed on 
tho Farm, .and tbe various experiments are explained to"them, 
and to the villagers who occasionally visit- the Farm to learn tho 
results of our operations, and who express considerable astonish¬ 
ment at the excellent crops, not only of cotton, but of tobacco, 
Carolina paddy, and other produce raised at the Seed Gardens, 
The remaining measures adopted by the Cotton Department 
during the year relate chiefly to the encouragement given to the 
extension of the trade in Cental Indiu Tho greatest importance 
ia attached to these measures, as it is believed that tho establish¬ 


ment of Mercantile Firms in the interior, who ate williugio 
pay a good price for good cotton, offers the very best inducement 
to the landholder to cultivate this crop carefully and to extend 
its cultivation as much as possible. At the same time the im¬ 
proved machinery for preparing and pressing the cotton introduc¬ 
ed by these Farms ensures, there can be little doubt, the arrival 
of a large portion of tho crop iu the European market,in a 
creditable condition 

Evory endeavour has, therefore, again been made to remove 
obstacles from the path of the trade’s progress, and to supply its 
requirements. Thus tho moans of communication in the Oottou 
Districts have been much improved by the local authorities* 
The arrangements for tho cotton traffic on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, as already noticed, have been perfected. 

Tho construction of the branch lino of Railway to Khatigaou 
was but tho commencement of a system for joining our now 
isolated cotton markets to the main lino. As you aro aware, 
this little lino was opened in March last, and has already done 
its shore in the carrying of this season’s cotton traffic. 

Tho branch to Oomraottee has been surveyed, and it is hoped 
that the lino may be ready for next season’s work. & 

Tho line through Hingunghat to Chanda also lias bepn 
sun 03 ed, and there is a limpet of that market soon enjoying tho 
advantages of Railway communication. I am aware that the 
import .nice of tho recent discovorics of coal in this quarter are 
fully appreciated by your Chamber. Besides the cheapening of 
the carnage uf goods by Railway which may bo expected to 
follow the employment of this coal, tho discoveries will, it is 
hoped, prove of great advantage to the Steam Factories for 
i leaning and proving cotton which aro now at work in the 
Central Provinces anil the Berors. Surveys of both sides of the 
Wurdah River are now nearly completed, and it is anticipated 
that the work may be commenced in the early part of 1871. 
Tho direction taken by the proposed line of Railway will much 
depend on the result of tho further investigations that are now 
being made iv« r irding tho extent and direction of tho Coal 
Field. 

The scheme proposed some years ago by Sir Richnrd Temple 
for a light Railway Tramway from Nagporo to tho Chuttees- 
gurli country is ni;ain under consideration ; and, as it has 
an indirect" bearing on tho cotton question, it may be 
noticed lu-rc. ClmttecNghurh does not produce much cot¬ 
ton, but the available supply of grain in those Districts 
is veiy huge. If this grain-producing country could be 
tapped by a Railway and the large supply of grain poured 
at a cheap rate into the Nagpore country, the cultivators would 
he able to devote to cotton much of the land which is now taken 
up with food grainy and the construction of this line, in addi¬ 
tion to tho other advantages promised, would thus help to ex¬ 
tend the cultivation and increase the supply of cotton. 

Tlu* branch Railway from Kliundwa to Indore, and that from 
Goolbiirgah to Hyderabad, have also some interest for the cot¬ 
ton trade, as both these lines will carry some cotton. Tho 
surveys are now being pushed on. 

Thl CGRAl’U CU *r u LLMC ALTON WITH THE ( OTTON DISTRICTS. 

! Dining tin- past season the offices of the Government Tele* 

! graph were at work in the cotton markets of Khangaon, Akote, 
Oomraottee, and Hingmigh&t, and I think it will be generally 
admitted that, on tho whole, the service was well performed. 
Some delay in the transmission of messages was temporarily 
caused during the construction of a new line, which was set up 
by tho Telegraph Department with the special object of provid¬ 
ing a separate wire for the cotton merchants, and preventing the 
messages from the cotton districts being delayed by the through 
traffic between Bombay and Calcutta, which sometimes hap¬ 
pened when but one wire was available. And somo incon¬ 
venience was occasioned by the premature closing of the Tele¬ 
graph office at Akotc. The latter subject has, however, been 
brought to the uotiee of Government, and it is not anticipated 
that uuy similar inconvenience will occur in future. 

As your Chamber is aware, 1 have been for some time past on 
tour in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab. 

A Fj ym, on the principle which has been found successful in 
Ccntial India, has, as already noticed, been established in the 
North-Western Provinces ; and it is hoped that olhor measures 
conducive to the improvement of tho cultivation and the assis¬ 
tance of the trado iu cotton may soon be adopted. 

In regard to stocks, there is, I believfe, very little cotton 
remaining in the Districts. Tho prices that have ruled through¬ 
out the season have been so favorable that there has been Rule 
inducement to either tho cultivator or tho dealer to keep, Ms 
cotton back, and tho improved communications now pretent 
any delay iu transit. My Assistants, who have made careful 
enquiries on the subject, estimate the quantities in stock as fbl- 
fows :— /g 

In the Hingungb&t country . 2,000 bales. 

„ EastBerar . . 4,000, „ 

„ WeatBerar..... 2,000 „ 

In conclusion, I would notice that, although Die past eeason 
has been, as the proceeding paragraphs will have shown, an un¬ 
favorable one, anil although the exports have fallen short of the 
supplies of former years, still the prospects of the cotton trado 
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in the Central Provinces and the Berarj are for from discourag¬ 
ing, A linger quantity of cotton was sown in 1889-70 than in any 
prenocur year. And nod it not been for the exceptional weather, 
the crop would undoubtedly have been the largest ei er ex¬ 
ported from Central India. Indeed, *the cultivation has boon 
steadily increasing year by year, and prioes have ruled so Inch 
during the season that lias just closed, and, notwithstanding tho 
damage to the crop, the cultivators have done so well, that 
there is every prospect of even a still larger area being sown 
with ootton dunng the season which has just commenced. But 
on this and other subjects connected with the state of the wea¬ 
ther and the prospects of the crops, I shall hope to keep your 
Chamber fully informed in my future Reports. —I htn c the 
honpr to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Harrt Rivbtt-Carnac, 

Cotton Commissione). 

Dated) Camp Boolundshuhur, 25th June 1870. 

P. aS'. Dated Simla , the 4th July 1870. 

This Report has been delayed for a few days, in order that 
the latest information regarding the prospects of the season 1870- 
71, which may now be considered to* have fairly commented, 
might be supplied to your Chamber. Abundant rain ha*-* fallen, 
and as yet, at least, the prospects are favorable. 

Hhujungh&t.— Tho Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner, 
writing under date the 20th instant, states— 

“ On the night of tho 17th, we had the first burst of the mon¬ 
soon, aud the weather smeo then has boon almost continuously 
drizzling rain. 

* “ The cultivators have not yet begun sowing, and will not be¬ 
gin to do so until three or four more heavy showers of rain have 
fallen, for as yet the rain has not penetrated to any great depth. 
At the Mudnee Farm we are quite ready to begin sowing as soon 
os a favorable opportunity occurs.” 

East Berar (Ooraraotee).—Writing under date the 23rd iu- 
stant, the Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner reports,— 

“ From the 12th up to date, wo have had very heavy showcis 
of rain, by which the soil has become so thoroughly saturated 
that some of the cultivators have now commenced to sow 
their fields with cotton. Tho detail of tho rainfall is given 
below— 


On the 



Inthti. 

('tilts 

12th Juno 

. 2 

23 

16th ,, , 

. 0 

5 

J7th 

... { 4 

35 

18th „ ... 

0 

25 

20th „ 

. 0 

33 

‘21st ,, 

1 

30 

22nd 

0 

7 


Total InchoH 8 

68 


“ The rain which fell on tho 17th was exceedingly hmvj 
Rain fell continuously for nearly iS hours, and the water lias 
soaked well into tho ground 

11 The Monsoon has commenced this time oailior than was ex¬ 
pected. On account of the heavy unseasonable shower** that ft It 
during the past two or threo months, the cultivators seemed to 
fear that the rains might fail us towards the middle or close ot 
the season, when they will be urgently required This unexpect¬ 
ed early rain has lilimed on the sowing operations, and nnnj 
of the fields are yet to be got into order, and the cultnatoxs aio 
now busily engaged m sowing or preparing their fields. 

“ The work in our Seed Garden was stopped for four davs ow¬ 
ing to the heavy rain, as was the case e\ervwhere in the country. 
I am glad to report that since yesteiday at noon the weather has 
been fine, and the work in our garden is now going on rapidly, ° 
West Berar* — The Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner, 
under dato the iOtli, writes,— 

w On the night of the 7th, we had 1 inch 00 cents of rain, con¬ 
sequently the ground has been pretty well saturated , m fact so 
much so that I have not been able to do any thing with it for 
the last two days.” 

And again, under date the 24th ho adds,— 

«* We have had very heavy rain, as much as 81, inches ” 

Very heavy min has fallen in tho North-Western Provinces 
and in Central India^and, ns far as I can loam, all over tho 
country ; in every direction the rains are reported to bo favorable. 
The following reports have just been received by Telegraph:— 
Jlingunghat, 4th July. —Rain-fall up to date 8 4ft inches 
From the 22nd to the 1st no ram fell. During tho lust four days 
the rains have set in again steadily, and the prospects of the crop 
now look well. 

Oomraottee ( East Berar ) 4th July.— Rain-fall up to dato nine 
inches. Cotton crop most flourishing. 

Akola ( West Berar\ 4th July. —Ram-fall 875 inches. 
Weather fine during l^»t fortnight, and Koonbies (cultivators) 
Juisy sowing. Rain is now threatening, Pr6spects could not bo 
moie favourable. 

Harry Rjvett-Oarnac, 
Cotton Commissioner. 

Simla, 4th July 1870, 


®he $tauter** (fitagetie. 


tf 

Calcutta, 15th August i«o, 

THE ESTATES. 

- ^ . t. .. 

TrtE most interesting news of the month to planters is, we 
suppose, the fact that the short shipments of coffee to Europe 
from the Brazils, and the export of coffee from Europe to the 
United States, have brought dowu the stock in^Europe from 
31,650 tons in excess of last year’s to a surplus of not more than 
14,000. Tho bi ightest featuie in the coffee prospects, say Messrs 
Rucker and Beneraft, “is the large and increasing consumption in 
the United States which will serve much to mitigate the effects 
of a thud large eiop in tho Brazils should the anticipations 
its abundanco bo realized ” A fact not no agreeable ie the appear- 
anco of the buy upon the coffee estates in tho neighbourhood of 
Coonoor. A correspondent of tho Ncity harry Excelsior writes 
to that journal from Coonoor :—“ I informed you some time ago 
of the presence of the bug on Neighbouring coffee estates, and 
also described its appearance, since which the rapidity with which 
the nuisance has extended seems likely to^injure growing crops 
in some measure. The pest does no material injury to the shrub 
itself, but hopelessly blights tho blossom and fruit, a serious 
mattei to a struggling planter. The microscope reveals upwards 
of a thousand eggs and lance under each minute scale, and the 
rapid spread ol the plague is oasily accounted for when it is 
considered that there aie a million or more of these scales, on 
every effected aliiub. Theio seems no remedy to exterminate 
tho nuisance, though many fruitless efforts have been tried, and 
we must only hope that it will disappear shortly as mysteriously 
as it came, v\hen bumper crops will appear on the sufficiently 
lested trees and moie than makeup for thur previous inactivity 
With humanity two cpidemu s seldom appear together, and 
should the same rule upplj to tin vegetable creation—presence 
of buy signifying immunity from boii ,— there in much consola¬ 
tion m the thought 

Toulmin lepoil, under d tie ot 23ul ultimo, upon 
tins nelson i to is and pioqnets. *■ So far as has been seen of 
this season’s teas, tiny lu\e not come up in quality, as a rule, 
to what w vs i xpecied of them . this may no doubt bo attri¬ 
buted m most instances to tho novel o drought which pre¬ 
vailed in rnSst parts ol Uach.tr aud Assam at the commence¬ 
ment of tho season , no doubt, as the season progresses, 
however, the quality will improve, every thing being now 
favorable m those ch&trnts for manufacturing. We regret 
that the last lemaik cannot be applied to Darjeeling or the 
Terai, serious accounts being daily teceived of tTie damage 
which is caused to those districts* crops from the excessive rain, 
which hnrdens tho leaf and renders it almost unfit for manu¬ 
facturing puiposes, thoicby affecting the production both in 
quantity and quality. It lias been noticed a great deal of late 
what a number of teas are* wrongly marked or described oil the 
pack ages , really common Pekoe Souchongs for instauce being 
marked “ Pekoe,” and common Fannings “Broken Pekop, ’ and 
soon. Of couise thise descriptions can be rectified on the 
packages if tla y aie sold hue, but as unfavorable remarks aio 
constantly coming to hand on this subject from London as well 
as Calcutta, it might be as well if any Planters to whom these 
remarks may apply were to bo more particular in describing 
their teas beforo sending them out of thoir factories, as of 
course wrougly descubcd teas having been once or twice 
shipped and unfavorably reported upon by London brokers 
render the said brands liable to b$ cautiously dealt in for the 
future, whether the tea be sold in London or Calcutta.** 


I 
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COFFEE. 


The Coffee Duties 


The following letter was received from Mr. Leake by the last 
mail from LoOaon : -- 

London, 5 (h f May, 1870. 

The Secretary of the Planters’ Association, Kandy. 

Dear Sib,—R eferring to my previous letter on the subject of 
the British Duties on Coffee and Tea, I have now tho pleasure 
of forwarding to you a copy of a return printed by order of the 
House of Commons, of 22nd Murch, last. 

This return gives full information as to tho consumption and 
prioe of these articles sinoe 1802, and you will see that 1 have 
added a column shewing the percentage of the duty on each 
article for each year. 

Two things seem to be clearly dedm ible from the figures of 
the return. First, that even on even terms coffee cannot coin- 1 
pete with tea for the British consumption—secondly, that from 
1866 coffee has been heavily weighted in the race. 

Previously to 1802, I believe, that tho consumption of coffee 
increased with the population of (treat Britain. But it must be 
remembered that the duty on tea was thou more than double 
aa heavy as that on coffee. At the same time the fact that from 
1862 the consumption of coffee in Britain, ha* decreased in spite 
of an increase of population, coupled with the fact that in other 
countries tho consumption has increased during the same period, 
seems to shew conclusively that the successive reductions of the 
duty on tea have been tho dir^t cause of the decrease of the con¬ 
sumption of coffee. If this be so, there is a good case from the 
Planters' point of view, for a reduction of the duty in the name of 
of fair play. 

But the ground on which the total abolition of the duty seems 
to be generally expected in the event of a surplus next' year, is 
even stronger. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said lately in 
regard to tho demand for a free breakfast table, that taxation 
was like a table and must have several legs to stand upon. 

The tea and sugar duties form a good strong leg which in 
time of need will bear a heavy load, and they therefore must 
be in part returned. But the coffee duty can never gi\ e any 
valid support to tho revenue. It yielded last year only i,'o6U,<>00, 
and it is almost cortain that either an increase ora reduction of 
the duty would diminish the amount collected, for if the con¬ 
sumption dwindles away at present, much more would it do so 
under an increased duty. 

If the Association resolve to make a representation in favour 
of either a reduction or tho abolition of the duty, I would sug¬ 
gest its being placed in the hands of Mr. Crawford, M. I'., for the 
City of London, who has already expressed himself in the House 
of Commons in favour of some relief being given to coffee. 

I remain, See. 

Wm. Martin Leake. 


P. S. Let the Association beware of an argument that I have 
seen put forth more than once in the London papers, viz., that 
the duty being paid on raw toffee which loses 20 per cent, in 
roasting, is by so much heavier on the roasted berry. Those 
who argue thus forgot that by the loss of weight in roasting the 
value of the article by weight is increased in exactly the same 
proportion as the duty. The duty as an “ ad v alorem” duty re¬ 
mains the same—W. M. L. 

The following are the important portions of the official 

return :— 


Quantity Consumed in the United Kingdom. 


1862 

Tea. 

-£78,793 977 

('oft,,. 

£ 34,451,766 

& 

85,183,280 

32,763,025 

4 

88,599,235 

31 360,450 

5 

97,834,600 

30,505,973 

6 

102,265,531 

? 0,630,236 

7 

110,988,209 

31,282,023 

8 

. 106,815,262 

30,358,818 

9 

111,795,639 

28.839 100 


Average consumption by each individual of the population. 



Tea. 

Coffee. 

1862 

2*11 

1*3 

3 

2-14 

1*2 

4 

3- 

l.L 

5 

3* 5 

1 

6 

3. 7 

1 - 

7 

3-11 

1 1 

8 

3*8 

1 

9 

3*10 . . 

•15 


Amount of Duty Received 

ON. 


Tea. 

Coffee . 

1862 

M, 681,262 . . . 

J6431,228 

3 

4,651,495 

409,679 

4 

4 429,991 

392,152 

5 

8,18 M30 . . 

381,652 

6 

... . 2,656,714 . ... 

383,093 

7 

... . 2 774,774 

391,082 

8 

2,670,629 . . . 

879,562 

9 

2,796,162 

360,623 


Peroentag«.of Duty on price in bond. 


1862 


Tea. 

84-6 



3 


69-6 


85-3 

4 


95-7 


88*0 

5 

. .... 

39-1 


875 

6 

. ... 

31-2 


38*7 

7 


37-7 


39*8 

8 


81-3 


449 

9 


83-8 


441 


- 4 - 

Sizu of Coffke Trues. 

A correspondent of the Ceylon Observer writes to that journal from 
Padullt^ - —In the villages round Namanakoly, near Happutate, Wil¬ 
son’s bungalow and flampaha, can be seen fields of native coffee vastly 
superior to the best of coffee about Ball&ngoda (I hope my Ouvah 
friends will not be riled at the comparison, Ouvah, coffee can bear 
1 5 and 18 cwts. per acre, while Ballangoda can only average 3 to 5 
cwts. per acre. But I have been digrossing from the biggest trfees to 
the biggeht beating; if any one is curious enough I can shew them 
in this town coffee trees with stems from 24 to 32 inches in circhmfer- 
ence, one foot above tho ground, and I have no doubt I could find 
bigger trees if 1 were to search the surrounding villages, but* I do not 
think the owners would bo willing to part with these trees for nothing, 
or I coaid send you a stem or two by the return of the traction 
engine which is expected here in a few days. 


Coonoor, July 1870. 

This year has on the whole been very favourable for all the estates 
about here with a few' exceptions, these exceptions being Borne estates 
on the east side of Coonoor, which had most strangely suffered from 
want of rain, while properties to the south have had abundance and 
to spare. The estates on tho oast side have consequently lost one of 
the pi incipal blossoms, though since they have also had quantum anffiicit 
and will abundantly retrieve the failure on the coming season.— 
Xtilyherry F.xrehior. 

- - : - 

The Coffee Duty in England. 

Mr. Harrison, tho Chairman of tho Planters’Association in Ceylon, 
writes to that body as follows under date 3rd Juno 1870 :— 

“ A number of gentlemen interested in the coffee trado waited this 
morning at the Bank of England on Mr. Crawford, M. P., with the view 
of obtaining liis help in the House of Commons towards a reduction or 
abolition of the Cofleo Duty. It was urged that owing to thewithdrawal 
of the Him Licences and also of tho change in the manner of exacting the 
Railway Duties the Chancellor of tho Exchequer would have in his hands 
about <€250,000 m«>re than ho expected : further thnt on Monday night 
(30th May ) tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer in reply to some remarks 
of Mr. Wren Hoskins, iu regard to tho Coffee Duty, said that he could 
give no hope of any further reduction of tho duties on tea and sugar, but 
that the Coffin Duty was still under consideration. Putting the two 
things together, it would seem th.it tho present is a peculiarly favourable 
time for urging the claims of coffee with a chance of success. 

Mr. Crawford told the deputation that lie himself was very strongly 
in favour of something being done for coflee. In March left ho wrote 
a long letter to -Mr. Lowe ou the subject. After the Budget Mr. Lowe 
told him he had made out a good ease, but that this year, if tho sugar 
duties were to be dealt with once and for all, there w'as uo room to touch 
coffee. Mr. Crawford read several passages of his letter to Mr. Lowe- 
one passage, containing an argument quite new to me, especially attract¬ 
ed my attention. He poiuted out in it thnt the result of exacting a duty 
on an article of which the total importation bears a very large propor¬ 
tion to thu Home consumption (as is the case with coffee) is that a 
great part of the proceeds of the duty are swallowed up in tho charge 
for collection To exact a duty on some 30 millions of lbs. of coffee 
the Customs 'House lias to take charge of more than 130 millions of lbs. 
This argument, it will be observed, goes only for an abolition of duty. 

There was u good deal of conversation in regard to the effect of adul¬ 
teration of coffee with chicory in restricting the consumption of tho 
former. One of tho deputation montinned that a certain grocer who 
always sold the articles separate was able to sell scarcely any chicory. 
When mixed it was supposed that often 90 per cent, of the mixture was 
chicory. 

Mr. Pasteur had brought with him n paper entering very folly Into 
the whole question of the coffee duty. Ho was able to show that on the 
Treasury order being passed forbidding the tale of coffee and chicory 
mixed, except when Inbelled as such, the consumption of coffee had at 
once increased very largely on the subsequent rescinding of the order 
tho consumption again decreased. 

Mr. Pasteur is to have his paper printed at onco and I hope by next 
mail to sond vou a copy of it. In order to help him to mako it os foil 
as possible Mr. Crawford gave him a copy of his letter to Mr. Lowe. 

There seems little hope of anything being done this year; but next 
year, unless some accident happens to tho surplus, the duty should be 
knocked off altogether.” 


-♦--- ■■ 

Tub Coo m Planters’ Memorial. 

To tho Honorable the Ilonse of Commons of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament assembled. 

The Ifumblo Petition of the Coorg Planters* Association In India, 

Respectfully Sheweth, 

1. That your petitioners are producers of eoffee, and in regard to 
the duty of three pence per pound on coffee imported into London, your 
petitioners beg to draw the attention of your Honourable House to the 
continued depression of the coffee trade and interest for many years past, 
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and the falling off in Home consumption, exportation, and price owing 
to the high rato of import doty, while the price of labour Ip tlio pi diluting 
countries has inoreased year by year. 

2 . That in comparison to the article of tea winch, as a manufactured 
article is charged six pence a pound, the rate or throe pence n pound, 
upon coffee in a raw state cannot fail to be considered unnecessarily high, 
when it Is remembered that the value of ten, manufactured nnd ready 
for the consumption, at loant is 150 shillings per cwt., that of raw cofko 
h only from 60 to 65 shillings or the same weight, whioh, in the enduing 
processor preparation for consumption, is reduced by 20 per font and, 
therefore, the duty of three pence a pound $ of 18 shillings for one hun¬ 
dred weight raw, becomes a duty of nearly 34 shillings for every hundrtd 
weight of coffee i eady for consumption. 

8. That the reduction of the duty on tea to six pence a pound, caused 
an increase in the consumption of that article fiom 62 millions of pounds 
in 1864 to about 107 millions of pounds in 1868, whdo ou the other h ind 
the consumption of colfec has gradually decreased from 37 millions m 
1854 to 30 millions in 1868. 

4. That notwithstanding a decline in consumption, the impoitation of 
coffee into London has ineteasod by the extension ot tho cultivation in 
new countrios, nnd your petitioners believe that the pros-uto of tho 
heavy w duty upon raw cofleo, is tho cause of an extensive mixing of 
cbioocy with coffee powder, and the main reason vv liy the habitua' uso 
of pure coffee is not more appreciated bj the labouring population of 
England, ami yet there is every gionndto believe tint the genuine 
article, if only cheap, would speedily find favour, and its enhanced con* 
sumption prove advantageous both to th» Government revenue and the 
producer. 

5. That on tho 20th March 1870, the stock of cnfTco in London was 
1260 tons more than on tho same dnto in 1869. The Home consumption 
in the first twelve vvocks of this yeui was 450 tons less, hid dcireisod 
by nearly 2,000 tons ; and m consequence of the incrc i*ed iinpoi t duty 
on coffee lately decieed by the Noith German Customs’ Parliament, it 
is to be feared that the figuro under this head, will be still further io- 
dueed. 

6. That all tho above facts cleat ly show that the coflbc tiude, interest 
and production requite relief, nnd youi petitioners theicfoic, humbly 
pray, that your Honorable Ifouso will take mto join consider ition the 
propriety of abolishing or at all events i educing the impoifc duty on cofftc 

And as in duty bound jour petitioners will evoi pi ay. 

(Signed) ItiLiii N.Tixfon, Presidtnt 
HmiO M\nn mid Donaj ii Swwart Mumble 

Mercara, 3rd June, 1870. 


traded the objectionable leathery and herby flavours by 
eudosmose from contact with some other produce* Should 
sheet lead not be obtainable for any future sample, vegetable 
parchment will no doubt l>e as well. 

It might woith while to subject tho loaves to various de¬ 
grees of natural fermentation, besidi s endeavouring to gfve them 
a curl or twist when they nro sjfl and fu*l of moisture. 

London^ Ylth J/ay, 1870* 

In a letter forwirdmg the above tho Broker says : — 

“ I receixed tho samples ofcoffoj leav es dried and roasted, which 
I put through the pot in the usual way Tho quantity is far too 
small for me to repot t on, as, m aldition to the usual commercial 
opinion, 1 should like to give at on j a Brokoi's report, and ( an 
analysis, together 1 with the result of a mierosi}oi>ical examination. 
At present my impression is vciy favourable regarding the 
ultimate success of the manufacture, an iruprussiou in which I 
have been confirmed by other two tea people who have tasted the 
infusion I made to-diy As ah eady hinted the quantity is too 
small for me to gi\ o such an opinion as I would care- to give 
abroad, but I m ly Miy m confidence that the ooffoe-tea is su¬ 
perior to wh.it I anticipated as tho result of a first trial. Its 
strongest point is in tho great astringency it Beems to possess 
united to the nch dark c<dour it yields to boiling water, but 
against those advantages must be put an herby flavour whioh 
resembles leather, too strongly to bo altogether agroeable, never¬ 
theless I consider such tea would fetch a price here no less than 
Is. 2 d. per ll>., and if the old boot’s flavour could be eliminated or 
superseded by that of some fragrant shrub, such as the Olea Fra¬ 
grant, which the Chinese uso for renting, abetter price could no 
doubt be obtained At tho samerame it must not be forgotten 
that its present flavour does not differ much from that of some 
Indian tea which sells regulut ly here for about Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per 
lb Some improvement might be effected short period of 
fermentation prioi to roasting, but as regards strength, it has little 
or nothing to gam I should hopo that this essay will not dis¬ 
courage the Coy Ion Planters They must not forget that it has 
taken India nearly forty years to accju ire her dexterity in the 
production of tea, and that she is still far from perfect.” 

-*- 
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Manukim. CoFt-tt Estates 

1st July, 1870. 

Djcak Sib, -Many kinds of artificial in mures aic now being used, 
amongst which bone dust mixed with poonac, and bone dust alone, 
ore extensively applied to coffee I should s.ay, on an estate wheu* 
you have r small stock of cattle, (say tiom 25 to 40 howl), keep ill tin* 
manure you nuke from them for such poiturns of the entito ns ait* 
seedy and really look shuck (tinough heavy buainig m bod soil)— m 
other words say youi 20 acres oi so of the woist cofloe on the i state 
Now about artificial manuie. I would suggest that 1 lb ot holies is a 
“good dose” fora tiee, let tlie holes be cut 7 liichcr, by 20 and 9 
inches deep, and about 10 inches from tho tiee, (an 8d cooly will < nt 
from 100 to 120 of these holes pel d ty ) Mode of applying, s iv 1 
part in bulk to fiom 2 to 3 of until, well mixed, and let tins bo sci q» 
ed into a hoap along tho Hide of the hole nouest the tiee, the iipplyuig 
of this costs nt 1,200 tiees to tho acie If “ bone dust and poonac 
is used, I would say put one put m weight of bones to two of poonac, 
but about li lb. of this mixture to each tioc, and mix with about 
twice the quantity, m bulk, of eaith This manuie will act veij well 
and put a good crop of both wood and coffee on huge trees that lcquue 
manure. Ill the space of 5 yeais an estate of 200 aoiesnuj ho 
manured throughout with bone dust, with the reasonable quantity of 
20 tons per year, and mauy an old estate, especially high places, may 
be mode to look young again with this tieatment, and to say the 
leapt, will, with additional beating, do a little more than cov ei the cost 
of the manuring with this fine reitilizei 

If some of youi numerous planter coirespondents will wute and kt 
every one else know how they apply their artificial manures and give 
their (minions on the mode generally, they will do a great deal of good, 
and a few letters of this kind before the next meetmg of the members 
of the Planters 1 Association will saiely be of great sen ice—Youi s 
truly, A Planti r 

*- 4 - 


COFFEE. 


Wo place before our readers some remarks by a Loudon Tea 
Broker ou two samples* of pi epared Coffee Leaves forwarded to 
him during the present year. No. 1 . sample was prepared from 
the large leaves of suckers, whilst No. 2 . was from the small 
leaves of the same. The result so far certainly appears encourag¬ 
ing, and will no doubt lead to further larger trials of coffee 
leaves 


Impressions regardiny two samples of dned coffte leaves re¬ 
ceived Btk May 1870 , from Ceylon , 

No. 1.—Tnfused leaf. Small, broken, yellowish green, rathei 
leathery and herby. Liqupr rich, dark, and strong ; very stringent, 
Worth about Is. 2 d. to Is. 3d. per lb. 

No. 3.—(B) Infused leaf. Small, broken, greenish yellow, strong 
leathery flavour. Liquor rich, dark, and strong, but 
hqrbft lfc 3d. 

The amnples were far too small to enable any one to report 
with QQUfldenoe, aud tot> being packed in lead may have con< 


11TE BOlim- ( UIBOIIC ACID. 

The following extract from a letter of Messrs. Calvert and 
Co of Manchester, as to the mode of applying their carbolic 
tu id to coffee trees, to prev ent tho attacks of the Borer, is publish¬ 
ed, for the mfoimation of Planters The plan recommended is 
very simple, and if the caibolised hme-wasli be applied at the 
lime when tho beeth s arc on ihe wing, and the females depositing 
oggs, there can be no doubt that it frill prove a most effectual 
pieventive. Of course if the eggs have hitched and the larva 
commenced to burrow it can bo of little or no use. “The stems 
of the plantt to bo washed, and the soilloundthem to besprinkled 
with h vvlnte-w irii of ordinaly consistonce (made with quicklime) 
mevoiy 3 gallonsof whu h 1 o/ of caibolic acid has been well mix¬ 
ed If this sin 114 th bo found not sufficient to destroy the insects, 
then experiment c m roadilv be in ulc with larger proportions of 
caibolic acid in the hint*, till it is ascertained what strength the 
coffee plant can actually beai without being injured ” 

—- 

CLO^h VgD WIDE PLXNTIVu ON COFFEE ESTATES, &0. 

V Planter of large expcrionc writes •—“ 3X5 (but 54x5, i.o. 
3\ feet between the rows, 5 feet between the titles, is better) is 
very close tho’ good on low hot ost vtes, wheu you want the ground 
to be sheltered from the stiu as soon and as much as possi¬ 
ble But on good soil, nt a high elevation, I should consider 
5 X’> almost ruinous. I consider certain fields near the top of 
— estates have been permanently injuiod 111 bearing by being 
too closely planted-but they arc much more widely apart than 
5 by 5. You want all the sun you cauget at a high elevation; 
how cau suu get to tho lower branches of luxuriant trees only 5 
feet apart ? I romomber many years ago noticing two fine fields 
of about the same elevation (not 111 the same neighbourhood, 
however), one of which widely planted (8 by 8 I think) bore very 
much more heav llj thau tho dther, closely planted. But compar¬ 
ing fields on the same property, I consider the wide-plauted 
fields (high up) hear decidedly heavier crops than adjoining fields 
more closely planted. In my own places, the best coffbe I have 
is the most widely planted. 


Tkwaxcoku coffee estates 

Judging from the glowing language, in which correspondents 
write regarding the Coffee Estates on the western slopes of the 
gliauts, and facing Tmvaiicme, one might imagine, that they 
had reached the fabled Cailn&a. It would appear, that from 
Asambu to Augusticr Malei, the plantations nro in the most pro¬ 
mising condition, the fertility of which is alluring over many of 
the Ceylou planters. The climate is of the most salubrious kind 
for the people, who enjoy an entire immunity from the Coorg bor¬ 
er, and revel m tho sea-breeze the .whole year round. Owing to 
this sea-breeze, malaria of all kinds are unknown along the whole 
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range. But let us quote the words of the writer: “ Forests, many 
of them of the oxtent of 2,000 acres a piece, roll over the hills 
and valleys in splendid sheets of verdure, fringed and islanded by 
green plots of grass land, and intersected by copious ^roams, and 
at each side of the range, lies a thickly populated province, whore 
labour is cheap, and from where the supply of laborers is abun¬ 
dant/’ In these parts, fever is unknown, and drought also un¬ 
known, and all the Estates are well managed and productive. 
The elevation is from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above sea level, and tlig 
roads are connected one with another, by a good riding road. 
Every thiug combines therefore to make a residence on these 
Hills healthy and agreeable. It has been fixed upon as a Sani¬ 
tarium by the Missionaries of the different Societies, two of 
whom have residence? here, for occasional occupations from Tin- 
novclly. Pleasure and profit have attracted rnauy to open out 
large estates on these Mills. The First Prince of Travancoru 
and Sir Mad ava Row have large estates, and in conjunction with 
others, the estates on these hills are tolerably numerous. Every 
thing seems to combine to make an investment iu coffee in these 
parts a Bafe and profitable one. Jungle fever, which is so de¬ 
structive in other estates, is, as report says, unknown here. We 
have therefore much pleasure, in poiuting to a locality, where 
salubrity of climate, and magnificence of scenery, co-exist to¬ 
gether. 


COFFEE IN NEW CALEDONIA. 

It may bo within the roeoBfcction of some of the Observer 
readers that a statement appeared in our columns indicating 
that during the voyage of our Sub-Editor from Gallo to Sydney 
last year he nad^tho acquaintance of a French officer of 
Engineers on his way out to supervise the construction of Pub¬ 
lic Works in Now Caledonia. Captain Pate promised to send 
an account of the progress of coffee cultivation -in that young 
and distant French colony, and in a letter received some months 
ago, we find the required information which, translated, reads 
as follows :— 

“ I promised to give you my impressions of the culture of 
coffee, a new cultivation, and have not done so sooner because 
the impressions are like the plantations themselvos, it is 
necessary to travel a considerable distance to come across a few, 
The cultivation of coffee has yet to attain the proportions of a 
staple industry. If is now from four to five years since the 
plantations have been formed at places very distant from each 
other and on soils of a very varying character. The smaller 
plantations aro also of little importance, for each is not at the 
outside more than an acre : usually the larger aro from fifteen 
to twenty acres. Some arc on very deep soil* and on the slopes 
of hills and thrive very well, being already loaded with berries. 
Others shew only mean and stunted plants. Homo planters 
shew them an example of the necessity of abandoning coffee : 
but they ought not to content themselves with such a result, 
and if you examine the soil on which these poor plants grow, you 
will find that it is conqioscd only of a mineral and not vegetable 
earth, without which it would appear that the root will not 
flourish. My conclusion, after seeing several samples, is that 
coffee will grow very well in New Caledonia and that there are 
au infinite number of localities in which it will make good pro¬ 
gress. The only obstacle in the actual development of this 
culture is, the inexperience of the gre.it number of colonists from 
Europe and Austria. But I was told to-day that our coffee is 
of very good quality and will soon figure honorably amongst 
similar product*. The greater part of tho plants eomo from 
Reunion, which all know lias a special reputation, at least in 
France {Cafe de St. Lucie), and from Moka. I hardly know 
whether i* is of special advantage to make a good selection, 
amongst the plants of different countries, but you must excuse 
me. We are in a colony which has only recently come into ex¬ 
istence and which has in consequence much to do. I hope 
meanwhile that your coffee will be made known to us.” 


TEA* 


The total number of labourers under contract iu < 'debar at 
the close of last year was 11,0«7. Of tiuae-expired laborers 
there were supposed to he 1J.908. In Assam there are J1,J93 
laborers under contract. The number of time-expired men 
here has not been ascertained. The mortality at homo of 
the Upper Assam gardens is perfectly appalling, ranging as 
it does from 11 to 42 per cent, for the half-year. Steps arc, 
we see, to be taken for closing the woret of these cemeteries. 
On the whole, however, the managers of gardens take toler¬ 
ably good care of their coolies, though we must admit 
Government has a strong case to warrant inspection and 
sanitary control.— Pioneer, 


Green Teas. 

To the Editor of the Pioneer. 

Dear Sir,—I t is a subject of congratulation to Cachar and Assam 
that, not being producers of green tea, they cannot be comprehended 
in Dr. Mater’s charge of adulteration with copper. As to the iron 
filings fouud in a HjMjcimon of Indian tea, I con only account for them 
on the supposition that Homebody, trying to turn out a blacke r tea than 
usual, must have used them anti forgotten to add the infusion of gall 
nuts, which he no doubt had ready secreted in some dark corner of his 
teahouse. As to tho man who has been “coppering” his teas can’t 
he bo spotted ? How, and above all why, did he do it ? Where did he 
get his copper pun, and how often a year does he scour it ? If he made 
use of copper in some othor form was it the “ Arseniate” or some of 
the more innocent preparations ? and could not have done the things 
ns well with indigo or Prussian blue or something that would tell no 
tale in the ashes. The copper pan theory of green tew is too facile t9 
be reiidily relinquished, and yet a moment’s reflection would enow 
that a scoured pan would at the temperaturesjused for manufacture yield 
no colour to anything not greasy or ucid and certainly not to an astringent 
like the tea leaf. Supposing the pan with sinister intent to be kept 
coated with i erdigris, still the effect would only be that that oo&ting 
would at once get covered with a coating of the astringent juices of 
the leaf and be prevented from doing any harm—Yours, 

Cachar, July 13. 1 GREEN. 

-» - 


Comparative Table of Tea exported from Calcutta for 5 
months of 1870 against the same time iu the previous 9 years. 



Great 

Britain. 

Foreign 

Europe. 

America 

All 

other 

plaoes. 

Total 

lbs. 


. 1870 

164,812 


8,082 

3,800 

171.748 

Previous 4 months. 


8,302,587 

207 

21,787 

10,121 

3,425,863 

Total ioi 5 Montliw 

1870 

8,557,399 

907 

24,810 

14,011 

3,507,186 


. I860 

8,202,421 

, 

1,702 

48,005 

3,342,218 


. IbCB 

3,265,314 

9,513 

8,513 

4,092 

8,282.154 


1867 

2,845,370 

112 

86,820 

11,859 

2,948,661 

Ditto in 

1H66 

484,645 


15,567 

216 

500,428 


1866 

486,491 



635 

487,126 

Ditto ill 

1K64 

aUl.760 




888,769 

Ditto in 

1H03 

277,265 



2,777 

280,042 

Ditto in 

IH6‘2 

250,995 

3,026 

1,690 

500 

261,210 

Ditto in 

1861 

262,080 

^ _ 


240 

262,820 


KANG RA. TEA. 

Major Pdskf, now in England, having submitted Hamples of 
this tea t<» the well-known tasters, Messrs. Thompson, has boon 
fa\ orocl with their opinion, from which the following extract may 
bo interesting:— 

“ Judging from all tho musters that we have seen, it seems 
clear that the North-West cannot produce tea of the fulness and 
strength of that grown in Assam and Cachar ; but tea of higher 
fragrant quality can be made, such as, if up to tho type of ex- 
eelfeneo, will equal in value that from Assam. 

“ If, however, below this standard of high quality, the tea fulls 
into a lower grade altogether, as from its comparative want of 
strength, it loses its great value for mixing purposes, and will 
onlv rank with common tea. 

Tho green teas fromthe North-West have also differed a good 
deal,—some yellow and dusty, of ordinary grade; others in flavor 
almost equalling the China Moyunes, and if more carefully made 
would command a preference in the market, on account of the 
strength of tho water. The water of green teas should be 
pale,—the opposite of that of black tea.”— Indian Examiner. 

-» ... 

Assam. 

The following summary of the capabilities of Assam is from a 
correspondent of the Englishman :— 

It will be seen that there is ample room in Assam for 
3,000,000 acres of tea. This might be thought into cultivation 
for a capital of £9,000,000 which would give a profit lifter five 
years of £9,000,000, and produce one hundred million pounds of 
the finest tea. This, with what is grown in other parts of India, 
would equal the whole consumption of Gifeat Britain. 

I have also shown that there is ample room to grow all the 
cotton which is now purchased in America. It would surely be 
better to keep all this money in our own pockets than for us to 
be enriching other countries with it. 

Better for the English people to exchange the rioh nutritious 
tea of Assam for rubbish now sent from China and consumed by 
our working classes. It is a well-known fact that millions of 
pounds of tea are sent from China which have been already 
once used and redried. Nor would' enterprise end with the pro¬ 
duction of tea and cotton. Were the country once opened, all 
the wealth which may be obtained from other sources would 
soon be sought for. . t « 

Thousands of coolies would be required to cultivate the laHjd, 
and for these, thousands more would be inquired to grow food, 
and as cultivators were p-ttaebed to the spot; Assam ttltfht 
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broom* the richest food-producing country iu India, for tho 
rice land is of so fat a nature that thirty maunds of clean rice 
may- be obtained per acre. I have actually seeu tho lazy Assam 
ryot produce such luxuriant crops that he would rather let it 
mon the ground than bo at the trouble of taking it home, 
though, the tea planter would have given him IN. 2-8 per maund 
for it. 

This is the only real difficulty which the European in Assam 
willeucounter—the utter laziness oftho populations. The whole of 
the Assamese are inveterate opium-eaters ; they are vicious and 
lazy, and any calculations having reference to labour should bo 
made without any reference to the native population, as with 
the exception of the Cacharies in Darting, there is no labouring 
population at all. The fact is that on a small plot of ground, 
the aoil and climate being so luxuriant, a family can grow every 
necessary aud even every luxury, and tj^e only thing that will in- 
dues an Assamese to work is to get opium. That once obtained 
he will work no more while it lasts. 

But it must be borne iu mind that at the very threshold 
were is a superabundance of labour to be had. The Americans 
engage work people in far distant China, Mauritius, aud West 
India. Sugar planters obtain our own coolies at great expense 
for their 'plantations, aud surely Englishmen ought to have 
no difficulty in obtaining labourers in their own country aka rate 
far more favourable than the American, the Chinese, of the West 
Indian. If he cannot, there must be something most lament¬ 
ably wrong in the administration of the country. 

This is a question requiring the most earnest consideration 
of Government. In all other parts of the world, it is considered 
of the greatest advantage to obtaiau capital from any source 
whatever for the advancement of commerce and agriculture. 
Every encouragement is given elsewhere, and it would be worth 
ascertaining \vny capital invested in India is so frequently 
unsuccessful. 

Take, for instance, the tea-growing interest in Assam. There 
are millions of acres of the finest tea band in the world. Tn 
India there are millions of starving coolies who could work it. 
In England, there are millions of capital ready to work tho 
land and feed the starving, and a market where there is an un¬ 
limited demand for the tea, which would pay the grower cent. | 
per cent, for his money. When, with such a combination of 
circumstances, nothing but failure results, it is worth while for 
Government to enquire into the cause of that failure and, if 
possible, apply a remedy. 1 have no hesitation in saying Unit had 
a valley like Assam been in the hands of English colonists during 
tho time it has been in the hands of the Indian Government, 
the present produce would be in tea one hundred million pounds 
and five mill)onbulcs of cotton and probably throe million maunds 
of rice, independently of other valuable produce. There are none 
of the great valleys of America equal to Assam in soil andclimaf e, 
and Assam has what America never had, -an unlimited supply 
of cheap labour at command ; for there is no doubt Indian coolie 
labour is much cheaper than slave labor. It is estimatt d that 
slave labour cost iu America in first outlay three bundled rupees 
per acre, whereas if any proper system were adopted by Govern¬ 
ment for tho su pply of labour, it would not cost more than IK 30 
per acre iu Assam. The after-cost of maintenance would he 
about the same. 

"When the question of remunerative works is occupying the 
attention of Government, it would be well to consider how far it 
would be justified in opeuiug out farms in A^sam for tho pro¬ 
duce of cotton, rice,, and tea. Such works would pay a far higher 
rate of interest than canals or railways, and wliat is of far great¬ 
er importance, might be mode the moans of averting the horrors 
of famine which aro now desolating the land. It would be far 
better to send the surplus population where they could live iu 
wealth and comfort, and at the same time produce food which 
could be supplied to districts where scarcity prevailed, aC 1 mode¬ 
rate prices, than to keen them in their own districts with bare 
life in their bodies and destroying all self-reliance and independ¬ 
ence of spirit by tho present syjjem of charity, than which no¬ 
thing can be more pernicious. 

Were tho Government to adopt somo well-devised system such 
as that suggested, it might safely rely on producing rice at six 
anuas per maund, cotton at four pence per pound, and tea at 
thirtv-flve rupees per mAund. The profits on these commodities 
can oe easily calculated! 

If these facts were once made patent to the English public, the 
Government would soon be relieved of auy further trouble in the 
matter, and the millions of money now almost idle in England 
would flow into the land. 


TEA CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

BrC, H. Fielder, Esq., Hon. Secretary of the Tnwa Tea 
Blasters’ Association, and Secretary to the Lower and 
J foRTHRRN Assam Tea Companies. 

The*tea plant in British India was discovered by Major Bruce, 
to whom this society, very Justly, gave its gold medal for the 
important discovery. He was iu the province of Upper Assam 
prior to the British entering it in 1824-25,• when they drove the 


Burmese out, aud advanced to Sudiya. The tea was first 
brought to the notice of tho Bfttish officers by Sing-Fo chiefs* 
and the lute Mr. David Scott, Commissioner of Ass am, sent doton 
specimens of the leaves aud seeds to Dr. Wallack, the 
tendont of the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, but it was notuntil* 
by the reports of the then Colonels Jenkins and C h in 
1834, all doubts were removed of its being genuine tea, ljPfl 
proofa given of its quality by samples seut down prepared 
the latter officer, that Government tea nurseries were farmed, 
under the oliargo of Mr. 0. A. Bruce ; and a commission was 
sent up from Calcutta, consisting of Drs. Wallaok, Griffiths, and 
Maclean. In 1839 ami 1840 the bulk of the tea gardens thus 
experimentally planted by the Government, under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Bruce, and afterwards of Mr. Masters, in the Serb* 
saugur aud Debrughur districts, were ljrfuded over to the 
Assam Company. 

The plant is a sliurh, nearly allied to the genus CaiMUia t 
from which the tea of commerce is manuf lotured, and ^ those 
discovered by Bruce, and since cultivated iu British India, am 
merely varieties of the same species as those cultivated in 
China. If left to their natural growth they attain a height of 
from thirty to forty feet, with numerous branches; the main 
'trunk attains a diameter of from 10 to 20 inches, and the lateral 
branches from one to four inches ; but in a state of cultivation 
it is kept clown by judicious pruning to a height of from three 
to live feet. The leaves when full grown are of a length of 
from five to nine inches, and are lanceolate or obioug, and 
dotted copiously with distinct pellucid dots, usually Bpread 
minutely over the whole surface, interspersed with larger dots. 

The green and black teas of commerce are made from the 
same plant, the difference arifllmg solely from the difference 
in the manufacture, the green tea being made direct from the 
green leaf, while the black is allowed to wither by exposure to 
the sun or hot air before manufacture. + 

The tea plant appears to flourish best in a sub-tropical jcli- 
muto, i. e , in China in N. hit. 24" to 35 n , and British India in 
N. lat. 26° to 2S°, aud requires a most excellent soil, a very large 
average rainfall, and a comparatively high temperature. The 
cultivation of tea has already become au important feature, and 
tho gradually increasing consumption of it here tends to show, 
bevnnd doubt, that it lms taken root in the general tea trade of 
this country. 

The tea districts, at lirst confined to Upper Assam, have 
since greatly extended, and teas arrive now from various pArts, 
offering a good assortment of useful to very fine qualities. The 
heat black tea that China produces compares but poorly, even 
the finest first crop requiring a certain quantity ot the better 
dcsci iption nl* Indian to be mixed with it, the latter being so 
much more brisk and pungent in flavour. Indian tea possesses 
cAtraordinaiy strength, upropeity invaluable for mixing pur¬ 
pose* ; and, looking fo tie* comparatively inferior teas of China 
| growth, I Ilmm to t In* hohef f liat those liom India will continue 
to merit the attention of mir de.dcis no longer as a curiosity, but 
with a view t<> satisfy the lvqunomeuts and faste oftho general 
public. 

The lands actually at the disposal of the Government of India, 
i. c., lhd!> and I860, in distru ts .suitable to the cultivation of the 
tea plant, were as follows :— 

Square Milos. 

Tonasarim. 14,176,011 

Arriican. 4,860,000 - 

('ossyuh and Jyntiah hills . 453,000 

Assam (7 districts) . 6,500,000 

Debra Doon . 4k 141,652 

Darjeeling. 250,000 

Kumaon. No return 

% Sunderhiinds. 809,048 

Cachin'. 200,OQP 

Chittagong, space for any nutnl>or of European 

settlers. 

Of these, about 5 46,000 acres have been taken up, and 56,000 
brought under tea cultivation. 

The above is an abstract of returns mado to Government, 
which are not considered complete, ns none of the land has been 
surveyed. Grants of land vfleic published l>y the Government 
on easy terms. 

It was generally believed that all the best teas that reached 
England were grown hi the north, tho climate of whic|£i is tem¬ 
perate, and in winter very cold, liy the most eminent lueu of 
tho day the slopes of the Himalayas were recommended as offer¬ 
ing the best prospect of success to cultivate the tea plant of com¬ 
merce. The Assam plant was satisfactorily proved to be real 
tea ; a question then arose, is it identical with the tea plant of 
China, or a new species ! 

The China tea shrub delights in high situations, and all fine 
green teas of China grow in the temperate climate of the north j 
the finest black teas on the slopes of the Bohea Hills. In China 
the best of all tea is procured from high mountains, viz., Vu*ye. 
Assam will grow, and Iiam grown as good, if not bettor, certainly 
stronger tea than China, hence we have a right to anticipate«a 
good results from the slopes of the Himalayas. Fromthe 
Himalayan rang#* we could ensure a supply of one hundred 
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millions lbs. annually, which would be distributed through the 
commeroial centres of the world fey the London brokers. From 
one district in Assam, Luckimpoor, there is a report to Govern¬ 
ment that there are 228,634 acres of waste land available for tea 
cultivation, and that Wherevor factories are established comfort 
and plerity is provided. Similar evidence is forwarded from 
Nowgong, and Beebsagur. 

The Kangra Valley is about four thousand feet above the 
level of the. sea. A tract of land of about a thousand acres was 
secured by Mr. Fortune, and it is described as being bounded on 
the east and west L>y mountains, well supplied with water, and 
admirably adapted for tea cultivation. In 1832, 20 acres were 
planted ; 1833, 300 acres were planted ; 1854, 300 acres were 
planted ; thus in three years there was a fine plantation. 

The tea plant, if jplauted out at the proper time, viz , in the 
rainy season, does not require irrigation, except to supply the 
want of rain ; the seedlings in nurseries do require occasional 
watering, and iu tho planting-out season if attention is not paid 
to this tney will certainly die. Once n tea plantation is formed, 
and tho plants are from three to six years old, they may be con¬ 
sidered safe, and independent of artificial irrigation. 

Mr. Fortune says of Nagrowta, in 1853, it produced 300 
lbs. an aero ; the soil is of loam and rich iu vegetablo matter, 
Well suited for tea cultivation ; the plants are healthy and 
vigorous. At the plantation of Holtcr, in the Kangra 
Valley, Mr. Fortune says tho condition of the plants is 
highly satisfactory ; they are healthy, vigorous, and quite equal 
to the best plantations I have seen in China : much to tho credit 
of Dr. Jamieson and his overseer, Mr. Rogers. 

■ In 1856 tea had been fairly established on the Government 
plantations, and encouragement was given to Natives and Euro¬ 
peans ; but the Europeans were not inclined, and the natives 
had not oapacity lor the work. Dr. Jamieson continued to pros¬ 
per with Ins seed a2K! nursery seedlings, and he was almost em¬ 
barrassed with his riches, until ho was obliged to distribute in 
thousands to native planters, and even to Assam. 

The Kangra district comprises, with nominal ‘exceptions, all 
the hill territory belonging to the English Government between 
the rivers Raveo and Sutlej. The area jontaiqcd can only be 
oonjectured, as it has never been surveyed, but the rough esti¬ 
mate is 8,000 square miles. Various races of men, speuking 
different languages, arc distributed over its surfaces ; lulls just 
above the sea’s level, mountaiu crests higher thau any peak of 
the Andes. Every zone of climato and variety of vegetation, 
from the scorching heat and growth of the tropics to barren 
heights, destitute of verdure, and capped with perpetual suovv. 
It was found that the plant was indigenous to (J.ichar also, 
which was immediately turned to good account, and, in 1802, in 
this province 68,141) acres had been leaned to tea planters; 
6,077 are in cultivation, with an estimated crop of 330,800 lbs. 
per year, and 6,71 U labourers. The produce was quite equal in 
quality to Assam. 

Darjeeling. —There is great difference of opinion a.s to this be¬ 
ing a tea growing dist rid, tho elc\.ilion being 7,000 feot; some 
think it too cold for young seedlings, and that the summer heat 
is not sufficiently strong to ensure fine flushes. In opposition to 
this, practical planters have taken* up 25,805 acres, and have 
now in cultivation 8,702 acres, of which there are planted out 
6,152 acres. 

The area of Assam is about 31,345 square miles, aud the po¬ 
pulation was iu 1854 about 1,200,000. 'file total stated by 
Colonel ' Vetch before the House of Commoh's was about 
1,000,000, and this agrees with Captain Butler’s figures, ns 
Assam proper is^enorally reckoned without Goulparah. 

Tho large importation of Inborn* into Assam, debar, and 
Sylhet began in 1863 t 

j Wjiej»e rnoii May, 1803, to Janiary 
1808. 


Auom. 

Caehar. 

Sylhet. 


Coolies 

Embarked. 

Mortality 

during 

Voyage. 

Percentage 

of 

Deaths. 

Duration 

of 

Voyage. 

55,352 

1,712 1 

314 

1 Month. 

52,155 

2,456 1 

4-70 


2,473 

82 I 
1 

3*21 

2 Weeks. 


These high death rates were caused by cholera, overcrowding, 
and a bad selection of emigrants. Where a careful supervision 
haa been exercised on the recruiting, losses by deaths on the 
voyage are tho exception. The average rate of wages per month 
in Assam was from 2 rupees 8 annas (i e. f 6s.) to 3 rupees (6s. 
previous to 1857. In 1859 the wages rose to 4 rupees per 
month, and since then to 7 and 9 rupees per month, through 
competition. * 

The satieties available aro very meagre, but it may be stated 
that the average rainfall is from 70 to 100 inches in Upper 
Assam, aud 60 to 90 inches in Lower Assam. 

The variety advisable to cultivate is from indigenous or true 
Assam Seed ; that called tho “China.” introduced by Fortune 


iuto the Himalayas and Upper Assam, not yielding, after full 
growth is attained, so muon leaf per acre, nor is the. strength 
aud flavour equal to the Assam. A variety called the “hyferfi” 
was iu great favour for some time, but it has been round fcre¬ 
lapse more iuto the “ China ” character alter some yarns’ 
growth, and more especially m the seed obtained therefrom* <* 

The distances the plants are sown or planted apart veiy 
extremely, viz., from 6 ft. by 6 ft to 3 ft, by 3 ft, and Ms 
regulated greaty by the nature of the soil, and the description pr 
variety of plant to be grown. 

The general opinion is, that a garden that can give an average 
of four chests, or mannds, of 80 lbs. each per aore, say 320 lbs. 
of manufactured tea, is a good one; there are many gardens 
undoubtedly in British India that have given, over an extensile 
area of cultivation, much more than this average, but they are 
at present exceptions ; a $afe average may be taken at three 
chests, or 240 lbs. ; and as each cheat or maund of tea manufac¬ 
tured takes, on an average, four maunds, or 320 lbs. of the green 
leaf as gathered to produco this, it will be seen that even with 
double the average crop, the return of greeu leaf per acre woqlcT 
only amount to 1,920 lbs., or less thau one ton, which ought to fee 
considered a very moderate result for crops that are gathered 
In ou an avorage fifteen times per annum. The out-turn per 
acre wi?l again depeud—on the nature and quality of the soil j 
the locality of the garieu in reference to aspect aud average rain¬ 
fall ; variety of plant cultivated ; the distances the plants ware 
originally staked or planted out apart, and more especially on 
the amount of labour available. , 

The amount of out-turn per acre on good lands, and whpre 
the trees are of the Assam variety, may truly be said to depend 
on the labour .available to work them. Gardens have Dean 
known to yield six, seven, and every nine maunds of 80 lbs. each 
of manufactured tea, or from 480 lbs. to 720 lbs. per acre. One 
adult to each acre under tea cultivation is considered the lowest 
1 amount of labour that a garden cau be kept iu u state of mo- 
j derate cultivation with. 

' At present there are far too many subdivisions of qualities, 
owing to the number of small concerns that are engaged in its 
manufacture. It is recommended that eight qualities should be 
made, viz.:—Fi ue Pekoe, or .all flowery leaf tea; Pekoe, little 
flowery, with small leaf; Pekoe Souchong, larger leaf, few ends ; 
Souchong, larger leaf, without ends; Congou, all coarse, dork, 
leafy sorts ; broken Pekoe siftings to fino Pekoe Pekoe; broken 
black, siftings of Pekoe Souchong Souchong ; fannings, siftings 
of Congou, old leaf. Tlio classes would bo found quite sufficient 
for all requirements of trade : nor will the difference in price 
between any two consecutive sorts bo so much as to preclude the 
trade from buying either. It may appear that too much broken 
tea is advised, but tho qualities of these differ so greatly that it 
is doubtful if they can bo reduced to two alone. Teas such as 
Kangra Valley, Tukvar, Kursiong, Dehra Doon, and some Dar¬ 
jeeling kinds, should be made into green teas, as when made 
into black the liquor is always so thin aud highly burnt that 
prices are very irregular. Indian green teas fetch usually what 
would seem to be paying rates. The proportion of China green 
to black is about 1 to IU. Nothing at the momont can be said 
as to what qualities it would be advisable to manufacture, os 
their appearance hero is so ruro. Uniformity in tores and weight 
of contents of the packages isu great desideratum. It wouldbe 
advisablo to fix a limit of weight of tea to a cheat say 
80 lbs., a half chest 40 lbs., catty box 20 lbs., or with very fino 
sorts, even 12 lbs. It would also materially facilitate tho working 
of the teas in tlio Warehouses here if the tares were to be even, 
the chests or packages properly marked with the correct 
quality, as at present the names marked on the chests are most 
arbitrary. Thus a Souchong is often marked Pekoe and vice 
versu. Some have thought that Indian teas might eventually 
becomd* an article of export to Russia, for when comparing a 
flavour^, though Homewhat weak Pekoe Souchong with fine black 
leaf China tea a great difference in intrinsic value is apparent. 
Many Pekoe Souchongs selling at Is 7d. and Is lOd. 
are far better thau Monings fetching 2s. 3d. and is. 6d. 
and some, though deficient in strength as an Indian tea, 
are better in flavour and equal in strength to fine Ohjytia black 
leaf. It is thought, were this class of Indian tea separated 
from the stronger qualities^ and bulked iu marks of not less than 
100 chests, they would find a good market on the Continent. 

With respect to thin, sour teas, the quantity of these becomes 
smaller every year, so that their presence among the stronger 
sorts would not be apparent after bulking if they were moder¬ 
ately used. 

The example of the Assam Company ought to be followed as 
much as possible in all the details of mixing, bulking, and stack¬ 
ing and evenness of tares, and scarcity of small breaks. . Many 
items of expenditure could be saved by an amalgamation taking 
place among the competing interests. 

The quantity of Indian tea imported in**- V r 

lbs. 

1851 was 262,839 

1861 „ 1,620,000 * #1JI , 

1864 „ 3,285,000 (increase over two-fold in 4 yom.^ , 

1868 .. 8,133,000 (increase nearly three-fold in 4 years) 
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The quantity delivered from warehouses in— 

. lbs. 

1#8I was 1,292,000 

1364 „ 2,781,000 (increase over two-fold) 

1363 Will he 7,820,000 (inoreage nearly three-fold) 

The Stock on 81st December— 
lbs. 

t861 was 1,028,000 

1064 „ 1,763,000 (increase three-quarters) 

1868 „ 3,691,000 (increase over two-fold) 

* It will be seen that the increase in the eight years, 18G1-8, of 
import, was five and a-half-fold ; ditto, delivery, five and a-half- 
fefd j .ditto stook, nearly fbur-foM. These figures cannot be 
reg a r d ed but as favourable in comparison with China tea— 

R 1867. 1668. 

tfiHDort from Jan, 1 to Nov. 30... 109,000,000 135,000,000 
Imrofy „ „ ...131,723,000 129,683,000 

Stock on Pec. 1st. 61,955,000 73,652,000 

„ It may be fairly stated that no crop is more dependent on an 
adequate supply of labour than tea. Until the trees have 
beeome fit to pick loaf from, it requires at least one man to each 
two acres for cloaring, hoeing, and ^planting - f afterwards one 
man to the acre as a minimum, for in addition to keeping the 
ground clear of jungle, the leaf picking, when a fluSh is out, 
employes every hand, and the leaf, if neglected for even forty- 
eight hours, becomes unfit for the manufacture of the higher 
quality of tea, such as Flowery Pekoe, Pekoe, and Souchong. The 
labour question, therefore, in the words of the “ Tea Commis¬ 
sioners of 1868” is the question to look to in the future. 

The Commissioners were appointed to inquire into the “ State 
and Prospects of Tea Cultivation in Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, 
in accordance with the resolution of the Government of Bengal 
dated November, 1867,” and it appears that after a careful and 
lengthened investigation, and taking evidence on thfrspot, they 
came to the conclusion (vide p. 14 of their report) that— 44 On 
the whole we see no reason to believe that as far as soil and 
climate go, tea cannot be grown profitably in Assam, Cachar, and 
Svlhet. The whole matter may be reduced to the one question 
of the supply of labour. If this can be obtained in sufficient 
quantity and at reasonable cost, gardens properly planted 
and economically managed ought to return a fair profit on 
the outlay. 

The revenue from Assam in 1852-53 amounted to 7,50,000 
rupees, or £75,000 while in 1864-65 it had reached a total 
of 26,30,000 rupees, or £263,000, over £100,000 of which 
was from land and forest revenue, while £150,000 was 
received from excise and stamps, and thereby mainly (/ c , to the 
extent of £143,500) from tho sale of opium to tho labouring 
population. To the uso of this pernicious, drug may bo attri¬ 
buted tho indolence and degeneracy ol tho "bulk of tho inhabi¬ 
tants of the Valley of Assam. The increase m the quantity sold, 
and the revenue obtained thereby have been as follows* .— 

Bold. Revenue. 

1859—60 A.32,720 lbs.£21,400. 

1864-65 .155,200 lbs.£143,500 

The total revenue has since much increased, and has, as 
regards land, lately been in some districts doubled by the Go¬ 
vernment. It is now felt that the Government ought to im¬ 
mediately aid the planters, by expending not only a larger 
proportion of the revenue obtained from tho province on public 
works, but that a free circulation of native labour should be 
promoted, the market enlarged and equal)sed. Facilities for 
cheap locomotion by steam vessels would transfer the surplus 
labour of Bengal and many other pints to Assam, Pegu, and 
other places where there is a scarcity of labour. 

They should also improve the water communication by keeping' 
up the bunds and enbankments not only of the smaller rivers 
Dehing, Dhunsaril, Disang, which are so neglected now that 
huge tracts of former cultivation are now deep morasses or dense 
•wampy jungles. 

The trunk roads should be considerably raised, and the water 
ways or bridge openings widened. The trunk and minor roads 
should be completed and the old native roads where possible 
improved and utilized and the planters should be oncouraged 
bv liberal grants to give their personal attention to these 
urgent requirements, and to making them in sections, the Go¬ 
vernment should send up the labour required in lieu as hitherto 
6t competing with the planters for the small amount of local la¬ 
bour and time-expired imported coolios, 

The necessity of extension of telegraphic communication to 
Debroogbur was pointed out by the commissioners’ report of 
30th March 1868, and also that Government should supply from 
looal treasuries cash required by planters in lieu of the latter 
■ending up specie from Calcutta in exchange for drafts. The 
Bin. William Grey, Lieut. Governor of Bengal, visited Assam 
in 1667, and, in reply to a deputation of planters, on 14tli 
September in that year, atated that he hoped the communications 
mmtd be improved, the roads repaired, the, ferries rendered 
mftiflfrntj and the navigation of the smaller rivers made easier by 
the removal of the snags, &o., and that telegraphic communica- 
'ttofrlroUd be extended—but as yet no action lias been taken 


The memorial of the placers to the Government was as 

°lst. That tho whole of the revenues of 
Eastern Bengal be expended in the civil sdmintetfinjtt OMwj 
provinces, and that a sufficient sum m addition jwww 
annually either from the immense surplus revenue*^vf dJewai 
proper, or from loan specially raised for the purpose. *6 pat late 
been done in other oases, for the early completion of a system or 
bunds roads, and bridges, which shall improve th e sanitanumoi 
these districts, place them in communication with the 
bearing and more populous provinces, and generally mypfove the 
internal communications of the country. _ * „ 

2nd. That measures bo adopted for giving effljet to^the 
desire expressed in Lord Uriuiborne’s Despatch (Public «o; 3, 
dated India Office, London, tho 3rd December, 1866), M to facili¬ 
tate the acquisition on the part of the planters of an adequate 
supply of labour to the utmost possible extent,” and that labour 
bo imported also by Government in sufficient quantities W ’ tho 
execution of public woi ks. * * *' 

3rd. That Courts of Justice be increased to such an extent as 
will enable Government to enforce the duo performance 
tracts in the tea districts, and to meto out impartial justice to 
all Her Majesty’s subjects whether employers or labourers or 
other persons, and that all special legislation, other than "OS 
aforesaid, and that may be considered necessary for sanatory 
transport be at onco withdrawn. * 

» The recommendations of tho Tea Committee referred 
to previously were to a similar eftect, and that cattle 
trespassing slioukl bo severely dealt with ; that an extension of 
terms of engagement of coolies who made, say from three to five 
or seven years ; and that an abolition of the minimum rate of 
wages by enactment for imported labourers take place, fer, as a 
rule, they are a lazy set, and would simply do nothing if the 
rule of minimum rate being given were acted upon ; the conse¬ 
quence is it is not carried out by either the planters or the 
officers of the Government on the Public Workp Department. 

There are records of thirty-eight joint stock companies enga g- 
ed in Indian tea production. Their nominal capital amounts 
to nearly foiir«nillion» and a-half sterling. Their subscribed 
capital is about three millions and three-quarters sterling, and 
that called up amounts to three millions. 

The above statistics do not include n number of companies in 
course of liquidation. 

The number of private planters is estimated at two hundred, 
but the \\Aiit of reliablo Government statistics on the foregoing 
points is one of the chief reasons for conferring on the rise ana 
progress of tea cultivation in British India before your Society, 
and the action necessary for its futuie profitable development. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the future of tea cul¬ 
tivation in British Tndia must depend greatly on the action of 
the Government of Bengal m relation to labour, and it is believ¬ 
ed that they aio now fully alive to the importance of fostering, 
instead of obstructing, the cultiv atiou of the tea plant; consider¬ 
ing tho amount of capital engaged in its development, and the 
revenue derived from what was a few years ago more waste land, 
it is trusted that tho recommendations of the committee appoint¬ 
ed on the tea cultivation of India will be carried out, aud the 
competition between the Government engineers making roAcls, 
&o., and the planters eeaso, and the Government import the 
labour they require for their works. The rate of wages'mb be¬ 
come nearly reduced to that formerly ruling in Lower Assam 
through combination ; and planters in tho upper provinces 
have only to abandon the senseless competition hitherto exist¬ 
ing to benefit likewise. The employment of machinery for the 
manufacture of the tea and the cultivation of tho soil, together 
with rigid economy in the expenditure, is now being generally 
introduced and enforced, and the cultivation of tea *in British 


introduced and enforced, and the cultivation of tea »in British 
India ought for the future to yield at least remunerative returns 
on the capital employed. 

There wero twenty-eight, exhibitors of Indian teas from seven 
provinces in 1862. One hundred and fifty-three different kinds 
of tea were examined. Four “ medals” and seven 14 honourable 
mentions” were awarded, ami the teas were of most excellent 
quality. The manufacture is rapidly increasing. Seven million 
pounds are expected this year in England. A good deal is used 
ill India, and the export of it to Thibet nud Cdfttral taw 
commenced from the north-western portion of the British Hima¬ 
laya, via La dak, where wo now have a British agent to look after 
our commercial interests, which have been so long obstructed 
and interfered with by our tributary ally, the Raja of Cashmere. 

Of Assam, the finest district on the list, and the most import¬ 
ant one, Mr. 1 ieldor has given you full particulars. 

Of Cachar I have no information, except that tea is very good ; 
and of Chittagong I cannot speak either. ♦ " 9 

The first trial of tea at Darjeeling was made by me in t843yi at 
an elevation of 7,000 foot. It grew well ; but subsequent^trals 
at the same elevation showed that the frostifrilled the — HT Hm m 
and that tho succession of 44 flushes” were too few to friMmJse 
being profitable, although it was proved, in 1845, that tOytBEld 
\>e grown. So slow are people to try new discoveries: ~tbirfc it 
was not for 14 years afterwards that tea was tried as a mercantile 
speculation. Major Samleo was the first to venture it - and he 
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chose elevations under 6,000 feet. Since then tea has become mutates. ends by flight, leaving the employers helpless. Thesis 
au established fact in the Darjeeling hills. Many thousand acres 1 particularly the case in wild and frontier districts, into Which 
of waste land have been converted into “gardens,” and the return labour has to be imported in large masses. It was so Uribe 


of waste land have been converted into “gardens," and the return labour has to be imported in large masses. It was' ao Ur the 
this year wilt be far above a million pounds of a most excellent early days of our settlement at Darjeeling, when we had So 
tea. The best elevations to secure high flavoured tea, and shelter and very little food to give our coolies, who wife 
a healthy looality for the European planter, are probably from principally Dhangues from Oliota Nagpoor, brought in large 
2,500 to 4,000 feet. numbers for the Government Works of road-making, building 

Within the lost three years a new experiment has been tried bazaars, barracks, Ac,; and it is the same now in Assam, I believe, 
in the Darjeeling district. Tea is grown in the Turai, or low iu tea cultivation. 


lands At the foot of the hills, where the elevation is not more I shall detain you no longer with these very imperfect notes, 
than 1,000 feet above the level of the soa—about the elevation which, in my desire to meet the wishes of the Committee, 1 
of Assam* gardens. In this case the European planter lias his have troubled you with. 

residence on the hills, above the malarious level, where he sleeps, Mr* Bain bridge believed, from Parliamentary reports and 
going down daily to work in bis plantation. The coolies employ- such statistics as were received at home, the question was bat 

• -- ■ • " “ ■ ■ — • "* ■ • Vuu_i x i hit: xi_ l i : ■. x~ xi_~..i' t.L*..* 


ed nre Meches, nutivfls- of the Turai, or Dhanguri, who have little understood. Without entering into the question of labour 


an immunity from malaria. 


aud other details, it resolved itself into the broad question 


It appears that the growth of the plant is more rapid than in whether the growth of tea in the provinces alluded to, and more 
e hills, a crop being taken in the third year, equal to that particularly in Assam was remunerative at the present time or 


the hills, a crop being taken in the third year, equal to that particularly in Assam was remunerative at the present time or 
obtained on the hills—at 4,000 feet elevation—in the fifth year, not; and if not, what were tho circumstances which prevented 
The quality of the tea is good. Whothur it will equal the uioun- it being adequately remunerative {because, though a profit of 
tain artiole iu flavour remains to he seen. The succession of 6 to 10 per cent, might be earned, that was not a remunerative 
“flushes” will, no doubt, be more frequent, and laboin is cheaper return for colonial enterprise. He might state that most of the 
than in the hills. As regards labour, Darjeeling has been pretty estates iu Assam had come 1 under his inspection, in the various 
well off. The supply is chiefly from the neighbouring country appointments he lind held ; and he bad besides a considerable 
of Nepal, aud is generally equal to the demand, and at moderate personal stake in various districts. Ho would say, in the first 
rates, varyiug from 4 to 6 rupees per mensem for coolies, and place, there seemed to be a good deal of justice in Mr. William- 
7 to 10 for sirdars. son’s remarks with regard to the expenditure of the Government 

Tea cultivation is popular with all the hill tribe, around rcveuuc in the province ; but this was lost sight of, that the 
Darjeeling, and the women and children gladly take work in Government revenue was quite insufficient to meet the wants 
leaf-picking in the manufacturing season. There is still a good of the province. After paying the expenses of the several admi- 
deal of laud, I believe, available for cultivation, and the road lustrations, and \he various police charges, and the public works 
communication with the plains is much improved. Railway absolutely necessity, there was not sufficient margin to carry 
communication, however, is still urgently required to develop out those extra public works that were required in that oouutry. 
fully the progress of the district. The Darjeeling tea is sent to It was welfc known that works of this kind, whether new or old 
England; it is also used on the spot, and in Bengal. There will generally had to bo carriod out by loans. If they considered 
no doubt be a market for i; in Thibet hy-and-bye. It is always Assam, it was a remote province and not very valuable, and 
a slow process to alter the course of trade anywhere, and Thibet there could be no doubt that there wero ninny other provinces 
has always been supplied direct from China. In recent times of India wliioh had a prior claim upon the notice of the Goveru- 
the Chiuese government has become much less powerful iu the moot. There was no question the climate of Assam was against 
countries lying between China proper and Thibet, and its hold on it. The people would not readily emigrate to it, and hence it 
TkikAi SbaIp \v;n. .. i.. -i.x„.i rr.. 
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place, there seemed to be a good deal of justice iu Mr. William¬ 
son’s remarks with regard to the expenditure of the Government 
rcveuuc in the province ; but tins was lost sight of, that the 


Thibet itself is becoming weaker. Wilk increasing misrule in was very sparsely populated. 


these countries, and the weakness of China in Thibet, the 
opening for Indian teas will greatly increase. Everyone in 
Thibet lives on tea. 

Of the cultivation of tea in Dchra Dhoon, Kumaoii, and 


felt sure nothing could so 


jierfeetly dcvelope tho prminoo of Assam as the construction of a 
railway through it ; but he did not tlunk, in the prosout state of 
the revenues of India—and looking to the fact tinat there were 


Of the cultivation of tea in Dchra Dhoon, Kumaoii, and many other provinces of more importance than Assam—it was 
Kangro, 1 have no personal experience, but T have the to bo exported that the Government would saddlo the rovenues 
pleasure to present a report of Dr. Jameson’s on the subject, of India, with a guarantee inteiest ou lialf-a-miliion of money 
which, although of old date, (1862) will interest the members of necessary to make u railway through that province. He consi- 
our Committee ; and I shall road some extracts from it to show dered the tea interests in Assam had been brought from a legi- 
the capabilities of those districts for tea culth .ition, and tin? tiuiate industiy to the verge of ruin bv the over-speculation of 
assistance which was gi\en by the Government to the fust recent companies; consequently, with tho exception of the«old 
private tea planters, native and European. After showing how Assam Company, which was in possession of a very large and 
admirably the ten plant is fitted to the Kohisf.m or hill districts valuable acreage represented by ft comparatively small capital, 
of the North-Western Provinces and the Punjaub, Dr. Jameson almost every other concern was working in tk|p face of great dif- 
gives the return in one season of te i seed and seedlings in the Acuities created by this speculation. When labour was cheap, 
Government gardens, and how they were disposed of. There- and gardens were constructed at a small comparative cost, tea 
turn of seed was 3,636 mounds, or 130 tons. He says the soil could be worked at a considerable profit— such a profit os he 
and climate of Cbota Nagpoor arc suited to tin* cultivation of looked on as remunerative for colonial enterprise ; but when 
the toft plaut. A well prepared specimen was exhibited in 186‘2, labour rose to the extent stated by Mr. Fielder, which was be- 
and I learn that Mr. Stainforth, late of the Bengal Civil Service, yotid control—for in Upper Assam they had to work almost 
who is settled at Ran choc, has a large tea garden there. The entiiely with imported labour, which could not be reckoned at 
elevation of Ranchee is about 2,000 feet above thd*‘level of the less than nine rupees per month—then tho case was different, 
sea, the climate is healthy for Europeans, and labour most abun- The rate of wages paid iu India compared with tho amount of 


daut; indeed, it ifiay be called the metropolis of labour, as the 
Chota. Nagpoor district has an overflowing population 6f coolies 


work done was out of all comparison with the work of 
a full-bodied labourer in this country. When, therefore, 


and Dhangues, who go in search of work over the whole of Ben- they worked with such costly labour, and when they cou- 

_* * _ Pm. X_ xL. \i_:x:.... n. i-i' /l xi.^ , ..i.x •.i „..x* .. _- it,-.. 


il, and search for it also in Assam, the Mauritius, Reunion, 
Vest India Islands, and Domcrara. If there is any gentleman 

_a _v . _ii * _ _ • _x:_ l «..x xl.„ .l.x...l 


kidcrod the pi ices obtained for the article were lower than 
they used to be, it was not difficult to understand why tea 


present who could glye us information about the quality and planting was not remunerative. It was impossible that a plan 
the rate of produce of tea in Chota Nagpoor, where labour is so ter, as the employer of paid labour at certain wage, could expect 

to compete with the class of pcuuaut labour in China; and if 


abundant, it would be very valuable. 


Of tea in the Noilghcrries I am not able to say more than Indian tea was to be brought into competition with the produce 
that the climate and soil arc suitable to its cultivation ; but of China hero, it could not lx? produced, at the prices obtained, 
Sir William Denison, the late Governor of Madras, who is a at a price which would pay for the cost of production^ Take 
member of our Committee, will perhaps be induced to favour tho case of Upper Assam, where the principal plantations are 


us with iuformation on the subject. 1 shall only remark on situated. In that district they had no population working for 
the subject of Lahore, that I always observed at Darjeeling, hire. There was at one period a certain amount of labour avail- 
and I believe it is the same all over India, that officers of able, but the wants of the Assamese were few ; those who had 
Government, and the planters who were best known to the labourod became enriched, and were not available for bite. Con- 
natMs for strict and unswerving justice*, with kindliness of feel- frequently, in Upper Assam the plantations were worked almost 
ing. and who wero the most considerate of their habits, customs, eutirelv with imported labour, and though the climate might be 
ana peculiarities of thought, and who were the most conversant somewhat better than that of Lower Assam, and the rains three 
with weir language, were always the best off for coolies, and had weeks or a month earlier, the result of experience showed that 
their work best done. the great difference in favour of Lower Assam was in haviif a 

The employer of labour in India is differently situated from local population workiug for hire, which gave the lower epufitly 
ths same person in England. Here the workmen grumbles better results though the produoe might not be SO high, The 


about his wages, enters unions, and strikes, with large bodies population of Lower Assam was available for hire, but those who 
of his fellers. WUffen a fnotory is closed by his means, the cm- knew the nature of the Assamese wore aware that they would 
ployers and the employed meet, argue and discuss the matter sooner work for - two rupees per month in their native pro- 
in dispute, when au arrangement of some kind is come to, and vince, than for eight rupees per monthdn another. Coming 
all goes on smoothly again.. In Indio, when discontent exist# now to a few statistics of Upper Assam, the result of 
among the coolies, it is borne in silence, smoulders, and accu- his experience was that taking the whole of the charges ffi the 
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tifetyfiiioe connected with the manufacture of tea, they could not 
1* put, in a large concern, at under la. 3|(1. per lb. To that 
fiolght be added 4$d. for the charges couneoted with toa from the 
time it left the factory to the sale, so they hod la. 7$d, per lb. 
*4the cost of the tea. Though they had heard a great deal 
aWht a yield of three or four ngauiuls, and even more, per acre, 
be could say, is his own experience, he bud never known a plan¬ 
tation producing anything like that quantity over the whole area. 
He thought 220 lbs. por acre might bo • taken as a fair average 

? i^ld over the whole area of a good plantation. Taking that at 
he cost price of Is. 7$d. per lb., they would find a result which, 
he hoped, would not cause dismay amongst the proprietors. If 
tlie tea was sold in London, it produced a gross price of Is. ll$d. 
per lb. He thought that was a good price. That would leave a 
profit of 4d. per lb. upon the tea manufactured. The expenses 
WOule bo, iif Indio, for cultivation per acre, about £14, and the 
expenses connected with Calcutta, and home charges, would he 
about £4 per acre. Taking the produco at 220 lbs. per acre, this 
at Is. lid. per lb- would leave £3 10s. per acre profit, at the 
present rates of labor. Taking, then, the capital to oe represent¬ 
ed by £50 per acre—and he thought that was uot putting it too 
high—that gave a net profit of 7 per, cent., but ho did not call 
that a remunerative profit for such an enterprise, attended with 
shell risk. His figures were based upon the average of seasons. 
Taking the case of Lower Assam, where local labour was obtain¬ 
ed without importing it, the expenses were Is. per lb. and the 
home expenses 4d., making the cost up to the sale in London Is. 
4d. per lb., at the average prico of Is. 1 l£d. por lb., but estimat¬ 
ing the yield, in consideration of the climate being less favoura¬ 
ble, at 180 lbs. per acre instead of 220 11 >s., that would leaven 
profit of 7jd. per lb., us against 4d. in the other case. Taking 
the expenses at £9 per acre, and the colonial and home charges 
at £4-i>13. That left them £1 12s. 6<1. profit per acre in favour 
of the lower district, upon a yield of 18 per cent, l^s per acre. 
That result was attributable to the want of population in one 
case, and the existence of a considerable population in the other 
case. The next question to bo considered was, how things could 
bo altered so as to make the cultivation of ten more remunerative'? 
He deprecated the interference of go\ eminent or any attempt to 
induce legislation on the subject. He thought the laws of sup¬ 
ply wild demand would regulate themselves, and if persons found 
that the capital they hud emburked, and the speculation they had 
undertaken, proved to bo not sufficiently profitable, they would 
find some way to overcome the difficulty. One groat difficulty 
was the utter want of unanimity amongst the planters themselves. 
He could not describe the jealousies that existed. If they were 
asked to oontinue in one line of action they considered it as an 
endeavour to get some advantage out of the transaction, and that 
they would be the losers, and all attempts to get anything like 
a united action invariably failed. He thought some unanimity 
orfLction was desirable to overcome the difficulties of the uncer¬ 
tainty of the homo market. There was no relying upon the 
price the article fetched from week to week, and that was a great ' 
deal within their own control. There was no proper competition | 
for the tea, ami there was a great deal of by-play iu the market 
which outsiders did not understand. He believed some unani¬ 
mous course of action might bo arrived at which would remedy 
that, because lie thought the produce of India must to a certain 
extent remain as a fancy article in this market, ami was not yet 
reduced to tho level of China teas, which sold for what they 
would fetch. Another point, the difficulty of supplying popula¬ 
tion to Assam, was one they could not g^et over, because the 
climate was against imported coolies, ami was held in such dis¬ 
like and terror by the Bengalese, that willingly they would 
not go into tho province, and the prospect of a railway in Assam 
was somewhat remote. There whs, however, one point which 
those interested iu this question should take up—that was the 
introduction of machinery iu substitution of manual labour, 
which was so scarce and dear. He had done a good deal himself 
in intiodueing machinery when he was last in Assam, iu 1867. 
and he could say succoss had attended his efforts ; and he believed 
that machinery for the manufacture of tea had been largely used 
siiu&e then. But that was a small matter compared with ma- 
chinentto do out-door work. He believed most of the cultivation 
could be oorried out by the aid of machinery, so that they might 
be to a great extent independent of bund labour. Till that was 
done in Upper AssAm, he did not think tho planters would 
receive a sufficiently remunerative interest upon their capital; 
and this, was a question which deserved immediate attention, 
because if the oosfc of producing the article went on increasing, 
and the price in the market weift on decreasing, it was only a 
question of time when the whole thing must cease. 

Mr. George Campbell (Commissioner of Nagporo) remarked 
tk&t on occasions like thia-^they were apt to have people who 
took too sanguine views, but as far as they had yet gone the 
speakers.who had addressed the meeting had taken a very un- 
sanguine view. The first speaker, who he gathered was not a 
„ planter, but spoke from theory, made an observation to the 
point* H* said truly they had extreme difficulty iu inducing a 
jPorsetshjre labourer migrate from his native country, in 
which he could barely subsist, to one In which ho could livo iu 
oomparativf luxury, but it was still more difficult to induco the 


coolie to migrate to onothev#part of Indie. Thie wae the real 
difficulty iu regard to ten planting in tho remote part# of India, 
where, though they had land in plenty, they had notiabCHU 
They had heard the *}>eccU of Mr. Bainbridge, a ^thoroughly 

J imcticol man ; the observations of that gentleman 
luly discouraging. They could all see he had practical ,taw- 
ledge, and he had explained his views iu a practical manner, but 
tlio results appeared to him (Mr. Campbell) extremely isoonr&g- 
iug. He had told them they could not hope to compete against 


mg. He had told them they 
the free labour of China iu tea, but 


hope to compete against 
he did not imaeretand the 


remedy ho suggested for that difficulty. Ho told them the 
difficulties with regard to the cost of cultivation of tea in India ; 


i regard 1 ___ # 

that they could, not expect to cultivate there except at A heavy 
expenditure, and that the profit which planters could hope to 
obtain was barely remunerative, and not adequate to the rfck of 
carrying on cultivation at so great u distance. The first remedy 
which he understood Mr. Bainbridge to suggest was onswhicn 
he thought would uot be regarded with muoh favour in these 
days of free trade, viz., that the sellers should combine together 
not to submit to the exigencies of the market, and sell their teas 
at too low rates. That would not succeed. The other was, no 
doubt, in principle, the right thing, viz., that where labour was 
dear they should substitute it as much as possible by lachinery j 
but, while Mr. Bainbridge told them that machinery intended 
for the manufacture was comparatively a small matter, they 
could hardly introduce machinery for doing the out-door labour. 
That was looking to perfection of machinery to which they were 
hardly likely to uttum in the present generation, because up to 
this moment they had not succeeded in getting an efficient 
ploughing machine in this country, aud they could hardly expect 
to get a machine to set out tea plants, gather the leaves, ana do 
all that sort of thing. Therefore, if the hoj>e of a large export 
of tea from India depended upon machinery brought to that 
perfection it must, lit? thought, be a forlorn hope. He would 
like to put before the meeting another view, which was this— 
He understood Mr. Bainbridge estimated the capital sunk in 
the tea companies at an average of £50 per acre. If the cal¬ 
culation was made on Unit basis they could hardly expect the 
thing could succeed. But he (Mr. Campbell) submitted that 
was a false and unnatural basis, and the result of that over-ape- 
dilation to which Mr. Bainbridge had alluded. For his own part, 
lie did not believe the actual ex pemlituro amounted to any wing 
like the £f»0 per acre mentioned. It seemed to him that the real 
reason why tea planting was so discouraging was, because a large 
proportion of the gardens were formed, not to grow the tea, but 
to sell; aud that £50 per acre represented, not the bona fide ca¬ 
pital expended iu bringing the land into cultivation, but the 
artificial and norniual price obtained by those people who made 
the guldens to sell ; therefore, those who had paid fancy prices 
for their plantations, must make up their minds that they would 
have some difficulty in getting a fair interest for their capital ; 
but those who had guldens which they had themselves brought 
into cultivation, and had not put down more than they had ac¬ 
tually expended in bringing tho land into cultivation, might 
hope to get a fair return by industry and perseverance. Ip that 
view only it was possible that tea cultivation in Judia might 
eventually be successful. They knew that plantations carried 
on at a great distance by absentee planters, under the charge of 
an agent, wore c.mied on at great disadvantage. Take tho case 
of ordinary farming in this country ; they knew that agridttture 
was an art which required skill, industry, and perseverance, and 
by their exercise good 'retui ns could be made for capital and 
labour ; but they knew, as a rule, gentleman farmers were sel¬ 
dom successful iu u commercial point of view ; and*, gentlemen 
who sat at home at ease, and sent out agents to plant tea for 
them, would, very probably, lose their money. At the same 
time, it was by no means a thing to be disregarded by vigorous 
young men of our own country, who possessed a little capital of 
their own. Ho believed, for such, tea-planting iu India would 
be an extremely good field of operations ; and if they' invested 
their money in that way, they might yet hope to make a good 
thing of it, 

Mr, Leonard Wray thought the cultivation of tea iu India 
ought to be discussed iu a, wider sense thau as it affected the 
province of Assam. It was true the tea plant was first discover¬ 
ed there, and a large amount of capital had been expeuded in its 
cultivation; but they knew the first efforts of tho Old Assam 
Company resulted in a groat success, through the energetic 
management that was brought to bear upon it. That company 
he believed, eventually paid as much us 25 per cent, dividend, 
and was looked upon as one of the great successes of Indian en¬ 
terprise. They kuew that enterprise was killed, aud he thought 
many in the room knew why. They knew that a lawyer of Cal¬ 
cutta, who scarcely knew a tea plant from a cabbage stem, was 
placed aH manager, and bound himself in that appointment fbr 
three years,and the whole affair, instead of paying a good dividend, 
paid nothing. It was not from the iiitrinsi%value of the under¬ 
taking, but from bad management. It was looked .upon as one 
of the greatest enterprises ever undertaken in India. It gave 
great hopes to those who subsequently embarked in like con¬ 
cerns ; but many who followed in the footsteps of the first Assam 
Company embarked their money us a means of deceiving others. 
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They planted gardens, regardless of expense ; and as long as they 
made money, they did not care who lost it. But, apart from 
bad management and dishonesty, no doubt the climate, and want 
of population in Assam, were against such enterprises. It was 
situated in a remote part of India, and very far from the labour 
market, which was Cnota Nagporo. There was the great fault. 
They tried to take coolies from one part to another where it was 
very unhealthy, aud where Europeans could hardly live. Why 
not cultivate in other parts ? The vicinity of Nagpore was 
healthy if not for Europea us at all events for natives, 
with abundant population, and labour at from three rupees per 
month. Ho had had them come to him iu gangs to work at 
three rupees per month and hud themselves, aud he never knew 
a finer set or working r meu. If they could not take the labour 
to the plant, why not take the plant to the labour? Tea would 
grow m Nagpore as well as in Assam. Why was it that plan¬ 
tations were formed on lulls i Because in a great portion of the 
low-lands miasma and hot winds prevailed. Nagpore was not 
subject to either of these. They could grow tea there with as 
much certainty us in any part of Asmara. It was something like 
smelting in the present day. Instead of smelting the ore in 
Chili they took it to where the coal was, and it was the same all 
over the world, and in this case, ho said, take the plant to the 
labour. In Nagpore they had a good climate, abundant rains, 
and fertile soil, and Mr. De Merley.thc manager of the company, 
with which he (Mr. Wray) was connected, had reported that ('hit- 
tagOng was omiuently suited for the tea plant. Another hold of 
operations was to be found in the Ghauts settlements, and Mr. 
De Merley had sent to Assam for seed for planting in the Ghauts 
settlements. They ull kticrv that the quality of tea differed ac¬ 
cording to the plan on which it was made. Tho China plant dif¬ 
fered from that of India. The former was more delicate in fla¬ 
vour, while that of Assam was stronger flavoured and better for 
blending, consequently it fetched a good price, and it was just 
the plant which was wanted in the Straits Settlements. It was 
not necessary to confine the cultivation of tea to one district of 
India alone, because the plant was not indigouous to any one 
part of the country. Everyone had made a rush to Assam, and 
great jealousies had arisen not only as to labour, but as to .seed, 
and the consequence w«is there was no unanimity, and tea-giow¬ 
ing in India was at a discount. Ho bogged to thank Mr. Bain- 
bridge for the honest way in which hi* had given expression to 
his opinions. It was refreshing to hear him ; it had the genuine 
ring of tho truo metal. They had the mows of a practical man 
who hod worked out the whole subject. They knew now how 
much it cost per lb. to grow tea in Assum. The question was, 
could they grow it elsewhere at a cheaper rate and with larger 
profit to tho planter than in Assam ? He said they could, hut 
let them not take the labour to the plant, but rather take tho 
plant to the labour. 

Mr. Samuel Ward (Secretary of the Lebong Tea Company) 
thought the great difficulties in connection with tea cultivation 
in Assam had arisen in the matter of labour, and be would say, 
in Darjeeling, where attention was paid to tho comfort of the 
ooolies, they had found wo difficulty in getting labour nt from 3 
to 5J rupees per mouth, and at those rates they got all the la¬ 
bour they required. Everybody who had spoken appeared to 
take a depressed view of tea cultivation iu India. Ho was happy 
to say personally he took a more favourable view as regarded Dar- 
jeelmg, with which lie was acquainted, than he did a year ago. 
The company with which he was connocted had Already more 
than a thousand acres of land uuder tea cultivation, but to ob¬ 
tain that quantity they hail opened out two thousand acres. 
The thousand acres were in full plant, and he anticipated that 
this year the yield would be 2,000 niaunds of tea (last year it 
was 1.500 mairnds,) which would bring the produce to two 
maunas ptr acre. A great deal of the plantation was young, 
and a portion was hardly commenced at tne tinio the Chairmau 
left India. If they made two niaunds per acre this year, they 
might calculate in a few years the yield would be 4 mauuds per 
acre. The best results were obtained from that portion of the 
estate which immediately joined that of the hills. On tho lulls 
estate, the cultivation was necessarily carried on iu detached 
pieces, which added to the expense. It was essential to get 
the plantations as compact and well together as possible ; aud it 
was necessary to have skilful and trustworthy managers. Sub¬ 
managers were to be avoided as much us possible, because to be 
successful, the cultivation must be carefully conducted ; and he 
thought it desirable that natives should as far as possible be 
placed in positions of trust and responsibility. With regaul to 
Indian tea being a fancy article in the market, ho thought that 
was an erroneous a iew. Toa must always stand on its own 
merits. It was impossible to control the market. If they 
produced a bettor article than China, it would bring higher 
prices. 

Dr. Barry - said it was in the year 18J6 that Mr. Williamson 
and himself first* embarked in tea cultivation in Oachar. At 
that time the average price of labour was 3 rupees per month ; 
and upon the supposition that labourers and artisans could lie 
obtained at those rales he was 'led to embark his capital iu tea 
cultivation, in which he was joined by several friends. It had 
been stated by Mr. Fielder amt Bainbridge that wages had gono 


up from 6s. to 16s. per month. What was th& cause ofthat 1 
Simply competition. When he invested his money, and that dt 
his friends, in this enterprise, hedioped to do. some good tothe‘ 
country, as well as benefit himself, and for some years hjjhada 
prospect of makiDg the returns spoken of, Via., 25 per ceutT^Hs 
believed, in some instances, a larger return than that was bell* 
made. If he were at liberty to do so, he could mention the name 
of one house which was now making that return from their .tea 
cultivation. When that cultivation was in embryo it paid h 
some cases as much as 50 per cent, profit, and he had mum 
25 per cent, himself. Thors were reasons why it did not pay s6 
well at (he present time. Competition was one of the principal 
reasons. The moment a person went to take gardenS| he was 
followed by scorns of people-*-]ittle better th&u convicts from 
Australia—men from the streets. Any man oould get a 
grant of land. The result was that those who Kkd oapitfiL 
and could have managed the property successfully, could 
not get labour. The effect of that was that managers and 
superintendents who had been trained on states from boy. 
hood threw up the engagements to which they were bofind 
for higher salaries. He ventured to say there was not a tea 
garden which was fully stocked with plants ; instead of 4,000 
plauts per acre, as there ought to be, the average was not more' 
than 1,800 or 2,000. He had himsolf been deceived, and he 
was sorry to say ho hail been the means of deceiving others. 
About twelve months he received a telegram," stating that 
estates in whicl\ he had a large interest were going to ruin. 
He at unco started for India, and those estates which were re¬ 
ported to be on the verge of ruin wore now in a fair way of 
yielding a good return. Why was that ? Because he turned out 
the rascals ! Previously, he had no choice, but now people 
came begging for appointments, and they could elect honest 
men, and by doing that they would be certain of success. Last 
vear tho cost of the estate was £12,500. When he went there 
last ho found some 20 body servants in attendance upon the 
manager. The result of tho measures ho took was that the cost 
of cultivation was reduced from .£12,500 to £9,000 per annum, 
ami. instead of a yield of 140,000 lbs., it was 200,OCO lbs., which 
result was obtained by having holiest managers, and an honest 
day’s work for his money. The Assam gentlemen wore much 
to blame. They bail not, as a rule, taken proper care of their 
coolies, and occasionally a fearful amount of mortality among 
them resulted. Oil the occasion of his last visit to 0a- 
cliar, he had X'5,000 more to his investments there. He 
had more hopes for tea cultivation than ever, and he had no 
fear but that the teas of rmlia, manufactured in a scientific way, 
would hold their own against tho teas of China, which had to be 
carried 500 miles in small portions to be manipulated. He was 
warranted in saying the manufacture of tea in Cach&r was 
scientifically conducted, and those teas which had been rngde 
upon the new process had been pronounced by the brokers to 
ho of excellent quality, and were valued at 2s. 8d> per lb. in the 
market. He was convinced that tea cultivation would prosper 
under honest management aud ordinary industry. 

Dr. Barry said the result of the previous evening’s discus¬ 
sion, was to show that there was a great want of confidence both 
here nnd iu India, as to whether the cultivation of tea iu that 
country would pay as a speculation ; but this was easily ac¬ 
counted for when they considered the difficulties which fbr 
many years it had hail to encounter. He would commence by 
enumerating some of them. In the first plaoe, when the Assam 
company was proved to be successful, tnere was a great rush 
of the public into tea cultivation, and as it had happened with 
railways and other things, over speculation had caused a great 
depression. Those who were entrusted with the selection of 
r iand had not sufficient judgment, and large traots had been 
bought which wore utterly unfit for the purpose. He was speak¬ 
ing principally of Cachar, in which his own experience bad 
been gained. The second cause was the want of seed ; they had 
to rely almost entirely on Assam, and when the cultivation was 
commenced, there was very great difficulty in obtaining it. 
The Cachar Company refused to sell it at all, but as he had had 
the means of rendering valuable services to that company in his 
capacity as a medical officer, as a personal favour he was allow¬ 
ed 40 mauods of tea seed. A great deal of discussion had lately 
taken place in the public newspapers with regard to the adul¬ 
teration in England of clover and grass seeds, but thategave a 
very small idea of the extent to which the adulteration of tea 
seed was carried. , 

The Chairman inquired hojy the seed was adulterated 1 <■ 

Dr. Barry replied that wmdgalls were sold, and sufficient 
care was not taken in selecting the seed, which was of the ut¬ 
most importance. It also required very peouliar treatment in 
mvler to bring it into a fit state rer germination, The third 
cuunc of failure was that proper men were not selected to cany 
out the enterprise, and iu many cases it was found that when a 
good man had been secured, owing to the great speculation, he 
resigned his appointment for the sake of a monetary inducement 
to go elsewhere, and in this way the best plans were sometimes 
frustrated. It was within his own knowledge that all classes 
of uicn, from convicts up to bankers, had been engaged in this 
enterprise. Fourthly, wl^en he first went to Oachar ho 
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informed that ordinary labour coat about four rupees and three trench, and filling it in with manure, which were found to an- 
shillings a month, and that the skilled ^ptisan's wages would be swer admirably, giving an increased crop to the extent of 80 or 40 
six shillings a month ; but the foot was that now he could not per cent. Then, in the manipulation or tea, they had now given 
get a carpenter under twenty shillings a mouth, and the wages over in the best gardens the system of firing, and also of putting 
of ordinary labourers now avergedjabout fifteen or sixteen sail- the tea in heaps, by whioh it sometimes fermented and turned 
lings. Fearfully great losses were sustained through the plots sour. It was now dried in the sun, which rendered it flaccid 
of agents in Calcutta. It was necessary for every tea planter and fit for rolling, and then dried rapidly over charcoal. This 
to employ an agent for selecting his implements. From calcula- plan was found to succeed admirably, the tea being of a very 
tious he had himself made, he found that by exercising great uniform staudard. He might mention that he was present at 
care in this department he had saved one per cent, on his the last sale in October, before he left Calcutta, when the teas 
capital. Supposing that every acre represented £40 of capital, of that meeting averaged 2s. 9d. per lb., and he had since been 
whioh was necessary to bring it into cultivation, 100* acres informed that the quality was very superior. With regard to 
requiring a capital of £4,000, the saving would be very the cultivation of tea, they should nat be guided by the opinion 
considerable. Then some of the agents bad acted of brokers in London who, no doubt, actipg to the best or their 
very injudiciously in Bending coolies. He had lately had a judgment, sent out instructions as to what kinds of tea should be 
letter from a manager of a tea plantation complaining that some made. The fact was, they must make the tea as the leaves 
of the men who were sent up, aud who had to cultivate the came. If they found that the plants brought forth a flush of 
plants, did not weigh more than five stone; it was quite evident leavos which it would not be injurious to pluck, they should 
they were utterly unfit for such occupation. Sixthly, they had take them aud manufacture them into tea, but if it would in- 
a bad market for their teas, the agents m Calcutta not exercising jure the plant to take them they must not do so ; the only safe 
a sound discretion. Only last year he went into the tea marts, guide was to follow nature, and by so doing, they could not fail 
aud noticing the prioe at which teas wpre selling, he had bought of obtaining tho best results. Returning to the road question, 
in a considerable quantity, which never ought to have been sold he might remark that various memorials had been presented to 
there at all, by which he had realised threepence a pounds which Government for assistance, but there was one fund on which he 
never ought to have gone into his pocket, but if proper discretion thought they had something like a claim. It appeared that there 
had been used should have gone to the tea planter. He had be- were now 351 lacs of rupees lying in suspense, raised from tbs 
fore referred to the labourers being badly selected, and he would sale of waste landa, which the Government did not know wbat 
add that 20 per cent, of the labourers Bent up to Cachar were to do with, and he thought it would be only just that out of this 
not fit for tea cultivation. As he had saved one per cent, on fund some assistance should be given in bringing labour into 
the purchase of implements, so he had saved four per cent, by connection with tho laud which required cultivation. This 
properly selecting nis labour, and five per cent, in sending the amount had accumulated since 1858. He hoped, therefore, that 
tea on to a proper market, which, added together, amounted to a memorial would be presented to Government for this purpose, 
ten per cent, clear gain, simply through having a proper agency, and also to alter the system of the Protectorate, or at least not 
There were many tea gardens which just paid their expenses, to allow it to remain in abeyance as at present. In conclusion, 
but if they could save these percentages there would bo a clear he would say, that ho had no doubt of tea cultivation being 
ten percent, profit. Then there were causes detrimental to tho made to pay, for ho knew an instance in which a tea garden haa 
tea cultivation which affected the^Government of India. In the paid 25 per cent, on the capital only last year; people, therefore, 
first place they required roads. Not being an engineer, he could who had invested money in tea, should not despair, but they 
not say much as to the best method of Constructing these roads, must go iu for retrenchment, for honest and able managers, ana 
but he would strongly recommend a pamphlet which he had seen look well after their own interests. 

that day, by Mr. Login, which described tne most suitable means Dr. Barry said he had extracted oil from tea seed, but it 

for road-making, for a ccuutty such os India, which could be could not be done at a profit. With regard to the mixing of tea, 

supposed possible. Then, again—and this was the eighth difficulty it was all a matter of taste. preferred pure Cachar. 
which they had to contend with—different legislation was requir- Mr. Homo said he had* seen a good deal often planting 
ed. He had been taken to task for finding fault with the Emi- in Kumafin, but tliero was no importation of coolies, the labour- 
gration Bill, but he considered there wero grave defects in it. ers thore being, generally speaking, natives of that part of the 
They wanted to be under the same conditions as tho Ceylon country, though in some places it was very difficult to get them, 
planters; that small courts with stipendiary magistrates should Tho rate of wages averaged from three to six rupees a months or 
be appointed for the purpose of meting out justice between the from six to twelve shillings. The commoner or coarse kinds of tea 
employer and employed. Instead of that, however, tho Govern- sold for about 12 annas a pound of eleven ounces, or at the rate 
ment had appointed what was called a Protector, and the in- of 18 per English pound, while the finer qualities sometimes 
jurious effect of that was almost impossible to describo. He sold as high even as 4s. a pound. It was found that the local 
understood that in Assam, where the agent appointed possessed «alo of tea paid much better than exporting it, and they had 
very great abilities and a very humane disposition, good results lately boon trying to imitate the brick tea, so much in use in 
had followed, but in other parts they were so prejudicial that for Thibet. This was found to contain a small quantity of opium, 
the last two years he believed that part or the Act had been and was mixed up with various gums. It had been successfully 
allowed to remain inoperative. Ho would now venture to make imitated, aud by the last reports he understood that it was find- 
a few suggestions as to how tea cultivation should be made profit- iug considerable favour in Tkibct.and even as far as Bokhara, 
able. He had not the slightest doubt that this could be done, It was also selling to some degree in tho Punjaub. He belieyed 
for he had done it. The first thing necessary was to have an that the demand for tea among the natives was incalculable— 
honest and judicious agent; and, secondly, the manager must be speaking of th6 plains, not the hills. Tho greatest treat they 
not Only honest and industrious, but intelligent and skilful, and could give a servant was a pinch of tea, and this was one of the 
these qualifications wore to be obtained. Tne best men for such things which it was always necessary to keep under lock and 
positions were skilled gardeners. He had sent out four such key. Muhommcdans, Bhuddists, Hindoos, and Tartars, all 
men from this country to India, and they were all doing well, drank tea, and he believed the demand would be sufficient to 
and made tea-gardens pay. It had often happened, however, ' absorb the whole amount produced if they could get it at a fair 
that directors of companies sent out their sons to fill such posi- price. It was considered by the natives a cure for aJl diseases 
tions, and that system of nepotism had been ono of the greatest under the sun, and was readily taken by all castes, from the 
causes of failure! With regard to the coolies they would suffer Brahmins downwards. 

almost any inconvenience, provided they had good water; and it Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B., said he attended the 

had been found that on those estates, where this point was not conference to a great extent as a matter of curiosity, having 
attended to, the mortality had been very great. Then the labour* no modern experience on the subject to communicate. He 
ers must be properly housed and fed. Rice and other neces- saw the first germ of what was now being discussed when 
saries must be provided for them at a cheap rate, and they must a young civilian at Calcutta many years ago, when he 
be properly clad. These matters were of the greatest importance, was appointed by Lord William Bentinck, in the last 

although they had „ often been entirely neglected. For in- few months of his administration, one of the members of 
stance, the huts were generally made of tne most perish- the Tea Commission, for the purpose of inquiry into the 
able materials, and covered with grass; when the hot practicability of growing tea in British Indio. The first 
months came on they beoame so dry and parched that the thing they did was to send out circulars to all parts of 
slightest thing would ignite them; and then if the the country, asking for information, but the utmost they 
natives were burned out just before the rainy season set ventured to ask wah, whether any plants of a coguate 
in they speedily fell victims to diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera, character were grown in the neighbourhood, which would 
He believed that felt, whioh was most extensively used in hold out some hope that tea might be cultivated. The 
England, would form a most admirable substitute for thatch answers read were various, bub from Upper Assam they 
for these huts, as it was not easily ignited; being a non-conduc- read the extraordinary reply that tea itself was growing 
tor, it would be found equally as oool as thatch. All these there in whole forests, and although this could haraly be 
matters must fie attended to, from motives of economy not less believed at first, further inquiry only proved the correot- 
than feelings of humanity. Again, there were many things to ness of the statement. A Scientific Commission, as it 
attend to in the culture and manufacture of tea. Great ad- was called, was organised to go and investigate the matter 
Vances had been made ia Cachar in the way of trenching, hoeing, on the spot, and they found, as it had been stated, that 
and manuring. Last year experiments had been tried on a the tea plant was growing in Upper Assam in ancient forests 
considerable scale in the way of making an 18-inch or 2-feet and he understood that oven to this day the tea plants in Assam 
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were of a strong, wild nature, and produced tea of a very strong oomparod with last year, against a surplus last month of *31,650 tons, 
character, while the finer and more delicately flavoured kinds There being so limited ajppply of Bradi cargoes afloat, and a want 
had to be produced from imported rimb. *{“* hire iiXSl 

one of the suggestions made to Lord William Bentinck at that thus disposed of last week at 45s 3d afloat fot the Mediterranean, On 
timo was, that lie should establish au agricultural school, but tho spot hero all kinds of common Coffee end tho lower samples of 
his reply was that the instruction given in such places was wry Plantation Ceylon have boen so abundant that prices hove further 
exceptional even in England, and that the best agricultural givon way 2s to U. Bdperowt. The medium qualitie. of-Hwrtotion 
school in India would bo tho establishment of indigo plantations. 


givon way 2s to 2s 6d per owt- The medium qualities of -Plantation 
are al«o Is to 2s lower, nut superior and fine samples, of which a better 
school in India would bo ruo eatamhsnment oi mengo BUpply iH J10W lookod f ' or M0 £ dear hither as before. Native Ceylon, 

and the settlement of Europeans m the country. In© first ©f which the import is so short this year, is nevertheless rather lower 
great requisite in tea cultivation was an absolutely secure from competition with Foreign Coffee, Java, Manilla, Ao>, of this stand- 
tenure of land : nothing less would suffice, but it should bo mg, Tho deliveries have during the last few weeks been very satis* 
remembered that there were two ways of securing this—either £°tory from London, and the atook here ii now only about MOO 
purchasing land on* and oUbythe hfmp mu.., tor by paying a 

a certain fixed quit rent. The latter plan liad been adopted m future of the market will to a great extent depend on the policy whioh 


the Madras Presidency, and it had many advantages —the Govern- may bo adopted by the Dutoh Trading Company, 
ment were secure of a fixed annual revenue, and the planter was remarkod, the brightest feature in the Coffee p 


Company. As we have before 
ie Coffee prospeots is the large 


not called upon to cripple liimsc-lf at the outset of his labours. In and increasing consumption in tho United States, whioh will serve 
Bengal and SLm thiGovernment had required that the hind " fcMSd!" » &S 

should be purchased out and out by the payment of a Jump sum, of!oftt for fj urope ig st ill much less than that year. , 

but that was not found to answer no well, and, ultimately, a Tho stocks of Coffee in tho prinoipal European ports on-Jst June, 
variation had been introduced by allowing it to bo paid for by were— 

instalment ; but even this was not so beneficial in his opinion, , V ni ToJkn isoon lioln 

os a system of a fixed quit rent. The next Government requisi- .. • ■ . Tons 10,780 16,000 16,960 18,760 

tion of course was labour. Ho recollected Mr. Jordan, a me in l>er Antwerp" ” 3,Voo 4,900 6^400 2 £ibo 

of the firm in Oaluctta, being sent to bring over .some Chinese Hamburgh . „ 12,500 11,000 13,500 8,000 

labourers, but be did not think that, on the whole, the experi- Trieste . ,, 3,300 2,750 4,000 3,400 

ment answered, partly, perhaps, from difference in climate, and Havre.. ,, 17,500 10,750 13,540 10,900 

parity because the wages were so low ns not to offer thorn a Total. Tons B8J6C 84^00 W^SO ?;^50 

sufficient inducement. There was an abundant supply of la- — itacko d- BuwrafV* Price Current. 
bour in India itself, if it could be inode available. There were 

large classes there who would emigrate to any part where labour ■■■- 

was required if only their confidence could be secured, and a Calcutta, 16/A July 1670. 

sufficient pecuniary inducement held out to them. Great Tndico —Indigo has assumed a serious position this wook, and os com- 

exertions had boen made by Sir John Lawrence’s Government to pared with tho good prospects of tho growing crop only a week since, 
bring about that state of things, w hich was beneficial both to the proves the unreliability of any estimates of tlio crop made at this oarly 
coolies an<l to f he planters, hut there was still room for-greater 


inwtu . ,, o, 3Uv 

Havre. ,, 17,500 

Total. Tons 98,750 

—Riicko <(.' Btnc raft’s Price L'urrtht. 


efforts in that direction, in his opinion, .ill the indications 
pointed to the conclusion that the tea cultivation would ultiinate- 


Calcutta, 16/A Juft/ 1870. 

Tndico —Iudigo has assumed a serious position this wook, and os com¬ 
pared with tho good prospects of tho growing crop only a week since, 
proves tho unreliability of any estimates of tho crop mado at this oarly 
part of tho season •—as a matter of fact tho actual out-turn may be 60,80, 
. I 100 on even 110,000 nuunds, at present nobody can foretell. Unusually 

in his opinion, all the inun atit ns j, 0ftV y rft j n j iaa f rt n PI , throughout tho destiict^ during the wcok, flooding 


pointed to the conclusion that the tea cultivation would ultimate- j l0 country and doing extensive damage to the plant. Tho rivers have 
ly provo a great remunerative industry in India. In the first t i*>cn to a most unsnal height, aud grave approhenaions are entertained 
place excellent tea could be grown ,• and'iii the next place, there 4 »»r Hw irffligo crop, but as yet it is impossible to say to what extent in- 
vas an unlimited demand for it, not only in England but in ."7 IlM •>«<>» <W_7Wm/« * ArrWnr. 

India itself, and above all, in those extensive Tartar countries Calcutta, -IZrdJnly 1870. 

to tbe north, the population of which were much disposed in its As yet no estimates of tho dimage don© to tho growing crops by the 
favour. Of course it had to struggle, not only with the fluctu- heavy min and floods referred to in last issuo have boon roccivod ; it has, 
ations to which all crons were liable, but with many difficulties however, boon ascertained that tho Iona is not likely to ho sorious owing 
tnall rmwlfilui and nfcmirso imbrmont must lm to o favourable change* in the wenther. The rainfall has abated, tho rivers 
?£££*.£ Si ftro fttht foiling, ;iuil altogether pruHpeut. lmvo much improved during the 


incident to all novelties, and, of course, judgment must lx) 
exercised in the locality selected for tbe experiment. Tlo doubted 
himself whethor theDh'err&Dhnonwas suitable for to.i production. 

Mr. Arthur Hall said he had been stationed for some time in 
the Neilgherry HHIh, and, although not much had been done 
there, it was clearly established that tea would grow, the plants 
attaining a large size, and yielding very fairly. The principal 


are last railing, aua altogether prospects uavo much improved during the 
week ; it may, howover, be repeated that the actual out-turn of tho orop 
^ still as groat an uncertainty ns it was a week ago.— Ibid. 

Calcutta, 30//< Juhj 1870. 

Tlio flamogc husl.iinul b} tho growing plant during tlio lato itmudn 
tiouH ha-, not boon of a very serious nature, and, so far. ns the manufac¬ 
turing has proceeded up to date, the out-turu shows an increase on the 


drawbacks to its cultivation were Ihe want of proper means for crop of last year. It is very generally believed that tlio total yield for 
preparing it for tbe market, and the great distance from Cal- the current season will exceed that of last season, although as yot tho 
cufctn. Just when the matter was being taken up coffee was in- cn>p is by no means secured, and various accidents nny .still occur, 


crop is hv no means secured, and various accidents may still occur, 
affecting both the quantity and quality of the crop bofure the mauufac- 


troduced, for which the climate was found very favourable, and <iual,ty of the crop b0forc the mamif * c ’ 

it had iu fact practically superseded tea. However, the fact , « . , .' . i , v has t 

■>. v , i i t i V , . n- i i A v a . mRn ii Indian Th A.— Business during the week has been confined to A few 

which some had doubted was clearly established, that tea would Bnmll ivate aaleH? 

very little Tea having come to this market. A fair 
grow well at an elevation of 0,000 feet, and the flavour was very quantity is expected to arrive in the course of a few days, but as it is 
good, very similar to the Assam. The want of labour was the quite impossible that shippers can meet the views of many of the holders 
great difficulty, but that was not so much felt as in Assam. Tea <>f Tea hero, no doubt a very largo proportion of the arrivals will bo 
had also been grown on a neighbouring range called tho Puluey shipped on grower’, account. Thore is nothing of importance in the 
Hills, but it fs moutly Hold on tliu «£t. inroad of being sent JESSES* “ 

to tho English market, for want of persons skilled ill its prepa- while in Upper Assam some of the gardens are reportod to he inundated 
ration. At one time it was proposed to get a few Chinese, aim by heavy ram*. London tolograms continue to report a falling market, 
some di(J come, but the experiment did not answer very well, Private sales during tho w©4*k comprise : - 

possibly from the climate being too cold for them. The main rOahingeapar Tea Estate. * 

reason, howover, for the discontinuance of the tea cultivation Asuam.-J -Pekoe, BrokonPekoe, V44 cherts, all round annas 16 

was that coffee had taken its place. Any one who was disposed to J . ®, UHt ;; • -v * 

speculate would find a beautiful climate, and land might be got .i u L d. ? ’ Pekoe chests, all round aunas 15-0 

on easy terms, and with a secure tenure. There were also good ( Brokon Pokoe . ) 

roads, and a railway at the foot of the hills. It took about five 4 ' r Kant India Tea Company,^ 

years, with an expenditure of from £30 to £40 per acre, to i ‘‘Ld.”~ Pekoe »s. 

nrino fan crawltti.u infrt vt>T»r»#»r hflflr'mcr. He did not know what 1---U ; Broken Feko© I 


ration. At one time it was proposed to get a few Chinese, un^ byhea' 
some di<J come, but the experiment did not answer very well, 
possibly from the climate being too cold for them. The main 
reason, howover, for the discontinuance of the tea cultivation Asuaro 
was that coffee had takon its place. Any one who was disposed to 
speculate would find a beautiful climate, and land might be got 
on easy terms, and with a secure tenure. There were also good 
roads, and a railway at the foot of the hills. It took about five 4 ' 
rears, with an expenditure of .from £30 to £40 per acre, to 
bring tea gardens into proper bearing. He did not know what 
produce per acre might be expected, nor the cost of cultivation „ 
afterwards. He should like to know if this had been calculated 
elsewhere P 

Dr. Barry said that matter had been carefully gone into 
in Cachar. The cost per acre in 1868, for all expenses connected 
with the cultivation, was 120 rupeos per acre ; this year it 
would be about 90 rupees. Cm liar 

THE MARKETS. I 


London, 17// Jan* 1870. 

CoffCB. —At last the Hhort shipments to Europe from tho Brazil 0 !, 
and the export of Coffee from Europe to the United States, consequent 
on the lato great rise in. tho Brazilian exchange, have produced an 
important change in tho position'of the stock as compared with last 
year. A glance at our subjoined tablo will shew that the surplus in 
tbs prinoipal European ports is now computed at only 14.030 tons as 


Dohra-Doon. 


ohong annati 8 j to 10; I * 

I Broken Congou an- j 
C nan 6J J 

East India Tea Company, * 

k ‘ Ld.” -Pekoe annas 

• «,ia.^ k i 0 BroC h P* f « ll « 

koe Souchong annas 
10; Souchong annas 10. ! 

Taut India Tea Company,) 

- 41 L<1.”- Pokoe annas V22 ohests, averago annas 11-0 

i 12A : Sonuhong annas 6^) w 

'Young Hyson, Hyson,) 

. Gun^r, and Im* J-S7 half chests, all round as. 10-9 
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AGRICULTURE OF INDIA. 

-#- 

FIRST STEPS. 

“ The fertility of the soil of India is equal , if not greatly 
superior to that of England ?'— Such was the statement, with¬ 
out qualification of any kind, made by tho late Mr. Mackayi 
the Commissioner who was sent out somo 20 years ago by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool, Blackburn, and Glosgo w 
to report upon the hindrances to tho growth of Cotton in 
India. Mr. Mackay spent a considerable time in the country 
and was an abldtand impartial observor. His statement that 
“ the fertility of the soil of fndia is equal, if not greatly 
superior to that of England,” was simply a reflection of tho 
belief everywhere entertained that the fact was so. That the 
belief is erroneous, and th^t it is only in some of the most 
favoured parts of the country that tho soil of India 
approaches in fertility to the soil of England, is a fact that 
exaot observation goes we fear to establish beyond doubt. 
None will rejoice more heartily than overselves if exact en¬ 
quiry should show that we are mistaken, and that the popular 
belief is well-foundod. We are compelled to regard this belief 
as of the same order as that entertained of the fabulous wealth 
of the Mogul and tho Native princes of India, in the 
days of our early intercourse with them. Now it is most 
necessary that this delusion should be dispelled, that an 
intelligent public opinion may be formed amongst us as to 
what the proper notion of the State must be in those cii\ um- 
•tanoes. 


The first step undoubtedly would seem to be, for Govern¬ 
ment to call upou every Collector in the country for as exact 
an account as ho is able to furnish of tho character of the 
husbandry in the districts under his charge, and of the 
average yield per acre or beegah of the staple products of the 
collectorste. We do not want long-winded dissertations 
upon political eoouomjf, or the advantages of high farming, 
but a simple record of what the land is believed to yield per 
acre, and the general character of the husbandry of the dis¬ 
trict. Wc want from every talook in India a record of suoh 
facts as the following :— 

(а) Tho staple food of the people. 

(б) The average yield per acre of each staple, and the authority on 

which tho yield i« affirmed. 

(c) The proportion of wet to dry laud. 

( d) The general character of the husbandry. 

(e) Tho condition of the actual cultivator, indebted or otherwise. 

if) The improvements made within the lust ten years at private coat. 

(?) The Hpecial wants of tin* distnet, its special drawbacks, and 

special advantages. 

(It) The assessment per acre, and the rental paid by the non-pro¬ 
prietary cultivutor. 

(•) The average price of tin* staple food of the district in 1820, 1880, 
1840, 1850, I860, 1870. 

(h) The average wages of the agricultural labourer of the same periods.’ 

Government, by its Minister for Agriculturo, would pro¬ 
bably issue a circular order calling for a Return of this infor¬ 
mation from every talook of the country. These Returns 
should be rendered in precisely similar forms from every 
district, and all local measures should be reduood to their 
equivalents in the Imperial standards. Thus, the beegah 
must be converted upon the spot into the acre, and the local 
weights reduced to the Impel ial seer. Tho Madras Returns 
must drop their ganr, and give us the Indian ruaund in its 
room 

With returns in a uniform tdntpc Irutn every district, it will 
bean easy matter to collate and summarize them, when their 
suggestions and teachings will readily bc[ grasped by the 
Statistician. Tho high condition of Indian agriculture in 
some districts will bcrve us a standard by which to judge oi 
the capacities of others with equal advantages but in a more 
backward stato. We shall begin to hoc for the first timo 
exactly where to apply the energies of the State, and to 
discern tho varying nature of the assistance required. 

In this district it will bo seen that irrigation is what is 
wanted ; in that a heavier assessment as an incentive to exer¬ 
tion ; in a third, access to markets; and in another, a mode- 
farm in its neighbourhood. Exact observation will begin to 
be recorded of the character of the 6Cusons, the average har¬ 
vests, tho food reserves of the district, and tho real resources 
ot the people. Within 20 years, wo shall know every thing 
and have introduced a new era altogether into Indian Agricul¬ 
ture. Arthur Vouug has somewhere remarked that that portion 
of 11 aiional wealth which is employed in the improvement of 
th.- lauds of a State is tho best employed for tho general wel- 
furo , for that while the oapital sunk in trade and manufac¬ 
tures yields only a net average return of 5 to 10 per cent., 
there is almost no limit to the roturns from capital judiciously 
invested in tho soil. As yet nothing has been invested in the 
soil of India. We stand at tho very threshhold of our work, 
but arc happy in having found out that it is our work. 
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THE riELD OF THE LAND. 

- .— 

The uverage return of dressod corn per acre to modern 
Agriculture in Europe w aa follows 


England .. 

If , , 

.. 1,670 lbs. per acie 

Ii elaml 

. 

Mw „ 

France 


81)1 

Belgium 


1,218 

Prussia 


903 „ 

Austria . 


. 1,334 

Spam . . 

... 

1,330 

Greoco ... 

.. 

. • mo 


Wheat is the staple food of the people throughout a great 
part of India as well as Europe, and the average lotnrna of the 
soil, according to tko Administration Reports of tho last two 
year**, is as follows :— 

I8ds u 

Paniaub . 631 lbs pci atu 

Oudh . . , „ 

Central Provinoos ! . 301 „ 

As these figuros represent the first attempt made by 
tho State to ascertain the condition of Indian agriculture, and 
as the season was marked by severe drought, it is impossible 
to regard them as furnishing any indev whatever of the powers 
of the soil. They are of great valuo, however, as commencing 
a series of records which, if pains are taken with them, will 
by and bye, give us an exact knowledge of the agriculture of 
tho country, in the absence of winch all attempts to settle the 
Land Revenue for long peiiods of time aio impossible 
Wo observe that no effort whatever is bein ' m trie either in 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, or the North West Provinces to 
compile similar lvUuus to those which are bemg annually 
prepared by the minor governments of the countiy. 

While Burniah, Oulli, the Cential Provinces, Mysore 
and tho Punjab are presenting us, year after year, with 
a mass of agricultural statistics upon a uniform pi m which 
are simply invaluable, tho older Governments of India 
arc making no effort whatever to follow tlieir exam¬ 
ple. Tho fact is most discreditable We positively know 
far more of the agriculture of the Punjab than wo do of 
that of Bombay or Madras, or any of the older provinces. We 
shall soon be able to speak with certainty of tho resources and 
economic condition of provinces that came under our rule but 
yesterday; while we are iu Egyptian darkness as to the 
condition of territories that have been under that rule for a 
hundred years. 

We would call the attention of Government to tho furtlie 
fact, that at this moment tho only trustworthy information 
wo have as to the produce of tho soil of India consists of the 
tables fiamed by the Einpcroi Akbar in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. These tables were framed upon a scries of expeiimonts 
made over a poriod of 19 years, a lunar cycle in which the sea. 
sons wero supposed to run through all their variations. Thus 
two centuries ago, the Mogul Emperor, or his minister,"Tudur 
Mull, instituted ovor all India a sciies of experiments which 
have novel* been attempted with English agriculture at 
home to this hour. England is indebted to a private gentle¬ 
man for the only oxact information she possesses of the yield 
of herland; while tho Government of India is dependont to this* 
hour upon the experiments of what wo call our ‘ barbarian* 
predecessors for the same information concerning the soil of 
India. That the tables in the Ayem A khen/ represent tho ox- 
act yield of the soil in the 17th century there can be no doubt . 
and, in view of tho stereotyped condition of the country, the 
probability is that they do so still. These 19 years* experi. 
ments, which were conducted we are told, over the whole of 
India, made the average produce of the land per acre to be as 
follows; 


Wheat ... . . 

Barley. 


. 1,155 lbs. per aero. 

. 921 „ .i 

Bice (3 sorts) . 


. 1,335 

(loor... . 


. »u „ “ 

Ma&sh 


... WO „ A 

Cotton (kupftss) ... 

. 

. 670 

J oar on . 

. t M 


Sesamum . 

... ........ ... 

.. .. 554 

But these result)?, while reliable, 

arc unfortunately of little “ 


use to us in this highly summarized form. We want to know 
the average yield of the soil in each province and ialook of the 
country separately ; for the agriculture of the provinoes of 
India differs as widely as that of the European kingdoms. 


LOW RENTS AND SUBLETTING. 

4- 

WiiAThVEK may be tho oxact yield per acre of wheat in tho 
Central Provinces/ that agriculture iu in an exceptionally 
backward condition throughout them is but too manifest* 
Tho average produce is officially declared to be no more than 
480 lbs. of wheat to tho acre, a yield which compares with tho 
poorest husbandry of Europe and of oth or provinces of India 
as follows : 

1 United kingdom (unmanuved hind*) .343 lbs. per acre. 

2 Piussiii .093 lbs. „ 

3. South of Fiance.GOO lbs. to 720 „ 

1 Oudh ( pitonst land*) .420 lbs. to G60 ,, 

5. Central Provinces (average) .312 lbs. tc 560 „ 

0 Punjab „ .G31 lb?. 

Now this miserable result is not wholy the fault of the land. 
Mr. Morris (Central Provinces) tells us that “ the soil is so boun- 
“ tiful, and tho labor of producing the averago quantity of food 
“ grains comparatively so much less than in other less-favored 
“ tracts that the people have grown apathetic to a degree, and 
“ do not care to resort to arti ficial means for improving 
“ their modes of agriculture for guarding against tho conse- 
“ (piunccs of exhausted fields brought about from over 
‘‘tillage.” Agiin, Sir. Grant in his Settlement Repoit of 
Xursingporo tolls us that tho very same land in the Nevbudda 
valley which, when taken up as virgin soil returns a harvest 
of fifteen or twenty-fo Id, now yields a miserable result 
of 480 lbs. to the acre. Is there any remedy for this state 
of affairs? (‘an we apply any stimulus to the people which 
shall lead them to better husbandry ? Whether Sir Richard 
Temple had, or had not, tho problem 'distinctly before his 
mind, ho has lighted upon two devices in the Provinces which 
are directly calculated to stereotype the poverty of their 
agriculture (I) low rents, aud (2^ the gratuitous croation 
of a race of middlemen. As to the demoralizing effects of un¬ 
duly low rents upon the cultivator, experience both in this 
country and at home is at one. 

“ It might seem,” says McCulloch, “ on a superficial view of 
“ the matter, that the circumstance of a farm being low- 
“ rented would not lessen tho enterprise or industry of tho 
“ tenant, seeing that every thing he could make it produce 
“ over and above tho rent would belong to himself. Such, 

“ however, is not found to be the case ; and it is difficult to say 
“ whether the over or under-renting of land bo most injurious. 

“ If a farm be too high-rented, that is, if no exertion of 
“ skill, oi leasonable outlay on the part of the tenant, will 
enable him to pay his rent and obtain a fair return for his 
trouble, he gets dispirited. The farm is, in consequence, 

" ill-managed; scourging crops are resorted to; and nlti- 
“ mately it is thrown on the landlord's hands in an impover- 
“ ished and deteriorated condition. But the disadvantages 
“ attending the under-renting of land are hardly less obvious. 

“ To make farmers leave those routine practices to which 
“ they are vory strongly attached, and become really indus- 
“ trious and enterprising, they must not only have the power 
“ of rising in the world, but thir rents must be such as to im- 
“ press thorn with a convictiou that if they do not exert 
u themselves their ruin will assuredly follow. Estates that are 
“ under-rented are, uniformly almost, farmed in an inferior 
" style, compared with those that are let at their fair value ; 

“ and the tenants are not generally in good circumstances. 

4< I have not, says Arthur Young, 1 seen an instance of 
‘ rent being very low, and husbandry, at tho same tirno, 

‘ being good. Innumerable are the instances of farmers, 

* living miserably, and even breaking on farms at very 
4 low rents, being sucoeoded by others, on the same land* 

‘ at very high rents, who make fortunes. Throughout my 
4 journey I kavo universally observed that such forms as 
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u 4 were the moat wfetohedly managed were very much 
44 • under let” * 

The settlement reports of otir own offloers bear witness to 
the very same foot, that the fixing the assessment at a very 
low reutal, instead of leading to more careful husbandry, 
simply makes the cultivator the apathetic, indolent creature 
who is at this moment scratching the soil of the N erbudda 
valley for a return Nature is too bountiful in allowing him* 
That we have done the cultivator positive harm by fixing the 
assessment at the ridiculous rate of nine pence per acre for 
30 years to come there can be no doubt. Are we likely to do 
him any good by that other device of Sir Bichard Temple’s, 
the creation of a race of middlemen fthe Malgoozar) between 
the State and the cultivator? We have quoted Arthur Young 
upon the influence o f unduly low rents upon agriculture ; lot 
us now see what he says about the Malgoozar. The passage is 
long but is so weighty and full of instruction for us that we 
cannot persuade ourselves to ourtail it 
“ The very idea, as well as the practice of permitting a tenant 
“ to re-let at a profit rent seems <. onfined to the distant and 
“ unimproved parts of every empire. In the highly fertile 
mi counties of England the practice has no existence, but there 
“ are trabes of it in the extremities ; in Scotland it has been 
41 very common; and I am informed that the some observation 
44 is partly applicable to France. In proportion as any country 
44 becomes improved, the practice necessarily wears out. 

44 It is in Ireland a question greatly agitated, whether the 
44 system has or has not advantages which may yet induce 
44 landlords to continue in it. The friends to this mode of 
44 letting lands contend that the extreme poverty of the lower 
44 classes renders them Buch an insecure tenantry that no 
44 gentleman of fortune can depend on the least punctuality 
44 in the payment of rent from such people; and, therefore 
44 to let a large farm to some intermediate person of substanco 
44 at a lower rent, in order that the profit may be his induce- 
44 ment and roward for becoming a collector from th c inter- 
44 mediate occupiers, and answorable for their punctuality, bc- 
“ comes necessary to any person who will not submit to the 
44 drudgery of such a minute attention. Also, that such a 
41 man will at least improve a spot around his own residence 
14 whereas the cotter can do nothing. If the intermediate 
44 tenant is, or from the accumulation of seveial farms bc- 
44 comes, a man ot property, the same argument is applicable 
44 to his re-letting to another intermediate man, giving up tl 
14 part of his profit to escape that trouble, which induced the 
“ landloid to begin this system, and at the same time accounts 
44 for the number of tenants, one under another, who have 
44 all a profit out of tho rent of the occupying farmer. In th c 
44 variety of conversations on this point, of which * 
44 have partook in Ireland, 1 never heard any other argu. 
44 xuents that had thc least foundation in the actual state of 
44 the country, for as to ingenious theories, which ielat 0 
14 more to what might be, than to what is, little regard should 
44 be paid to them. 

44 That a man of f ubstance, whose rent is not only secure, 
‘ 4 but regularly paid, is in many respects a more eligible 
44 tenant than * a poor cotter, ta little farmer, cannot bo 
* 4 disputed. If tbe landlord looks no further than those 
44 circumstances, the question is at an end, for the argument 
44 must be allowed to have its full weight even to victory. 
4 < But there are many other considerations I was particu- 
44 larly attentive to every class of tenants throughout the 
44 kingdom, and Bholl, therefore, describe these middlomen, 
44 from whence their merit may bo tbo more easily decided, 

44 Sometimes they are resident on a part of thc land, but very 
44 often tfyey are not. Dublin, Bath, London, and the country 
44 towns of Ireland, oontain great numbers of them ; thc merit 
44 of this class is surely ascertained in a moment, there 
44 cannot be a shadow of a.pretence for tbe intervention of a 
44 man whose single oonoern with an estate is to deduct u 
porti on ^fcom the rent of it. They are, however, sometimes 
41 resident on a part of the land they hire, whete it is nnlniui 
44 to suppose they would work some improvements; it is 
4 however very rarely the case. I have ip different parts .of 


44 tho kingdom seen farms just fallen in after leases of three 
44 lives, of the duration of fifty, sixty and oven seventy years, 
h in which the residence of the principal tenant was npt to 
44 be distinguished from the cottered fields surrounding It. I 
44 was at first much surprised at this, but after repeated obser- 
44 vations, I found those men were generally tbe masters of packs 
44 of wretched bounds, with which they wasted their time and 
4 money, and it is a notorious faot that they are the hardest 
44 drinkers in Ireland. Indeed the class of small country 
44 gentlemen, chiefly consisting of these profit renters, seem 
44 at present to monopolize that drinking spirit, which was, 
44 not many year*. ago, the disgrace of the kingdom at large : 

44 this 1 conjecture to be tho reason why those who might im- 
44 prove are so very far from doing it; but there are shill 
44 greater objections to them. * 

14 Living upon tho spot, surrounded by their little under- 
44 tenants, they prove the most oppressive species of tyrants 
44 that ever lent assistance to tho destruction ot a country. 

44 They re-let the land, at short tenures, to the occupiers of 
44 small farms, and often give no leases at all. Not satisfied 
44 with screwing up the rent to the uttermost farthing, they 
44 are rapacious and relentless in the collection of it. Many of 
‘ 4 them have defended themselves in conversation with me, 

14 upon the plea of taking their rents, partly in kind, when 
44 their undor-tenants are much distressed. What, say they, 

44 would the head landlord say, suppose him a great nobleman, 
44 do with a miserable cotter, who, disappointed in the sale of 
44 a heifer, a few barrels of corn, or firkins of batter, brings his 
“ five instead of his ten guineas ? But we can favor him by 
44 taking his commodities at a fair price, and wait for re-im- 
44 bursement until the market rises. Can my lord, do that ? A 
44 very common plea, but the most unfortunate that could be 
44 used to any one whoever remarked that portion of humaa 
44 uature which takes thc garb of an Irish land-jobber 1 
44 For upon wbat issue does this remark place the ques- 
44 tion P Does it nob acknowledge that calling for their rents, 
<( when they cannot be paid in cash, they take the sub- 
‘‘ stance of tbe debtor at thc very moment when he cannot 
44 sell it to another P Can it he necessary to ask what the 
44 price is P It is at tbe option of thc creditor, and the miser- 
‘‘able culprit meets his oppression, perhaps his ruin, in the 
<4 \ ery action that is tiumpetod as a favor to him. It may 
14 seem harsh to attribute a want of feeling to any class of men;, 

“ but let not tho reader misapprehend me; it is the situation, 
“uot the man, that I condemn. An injudicious systom places 
“ a great number of persons, not of .my liberal rank in life, in 
44 a stato abounding with a variety of opportunities of oppres¬ 
sion, every ac> of which is profitable to themselves. lam 
44 afraid it is human nature for men to fail in such posts; and 
' 4 1 appeal to the experience of mankind, in other lines of life, 
‘‘whether it is ever found advantageous to a poor debtor to 
44 sell his products, or wares, to his richer creditor. 

44 But farther, the dependance of tho occupier on the reel- 

dent middle-man goeeto other circumstances. Personal ser- 
“ vice of themselves, their cars and hoi sea, arc exacted forlad- 
44 ing turf, hay, corn, gravel, &c. insomuch that tho poor 
44 under-tenants often lose their own crops and turf, from be- 
44 ing obliged to obey these calls of their superiors. Nay, 1 
4 ‘ have evon heard these jobbers gravely assert that without 
44 under-tenants to furnish cats and teams uthulfortwo- 
44 thirds the common price of th* 1 country, they could carry on 
44 no improvements at all; yet taking a merit to themselves 
44 for works wrought out of the sweat and ruin of a pack of 
44 wretches, assigned to their plunder by the inhumanity of 
14 the landholders. 

44 In a word, the case is reducible to a short compass; inter* 
“mediate tenants work no improvements; if non- 
44 resident they cannot, and if resident they do not ; 

44 but they oppress the occupiers, and render them as inoapa* 

44 ble as they are themselves unwilling. The kingdom is an 
‘ 4 aggregate proof of these facts ; for if long lenses, at low 
44 reqts, and profit incomes given, woul 1 huve improved it, 

44 Ireland had long ago been a garden. It remains to enquire 
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41 whether the landlord’s security is a full recompense for so 
“ much mischief. 

“ But here it is proper to observe that though the inter- 
« mediate man is generally better security than the little 
“ occupier, yet it is not from thence toj>o concluded, as 1 have 
“ often heard it, that the latter is boyond all comparison 
“ beneath him in this respect; tho contrary is often the case, 
“ and I have known the fact that the landlord, disappointed 
tl of his rent, has drove (distrained) the undertenants for it 
u At a time when they had actually paid it to the middleman. 
u If tho profit rent is spent, as it very generally is in claret 
“ and hounds, tho notion of good security will prove visionary 
“ as many a landlord in Ireland has found it : several very 
“ considerable onos have assured me that the little occupiers 
‘‘ were the beat payers they had on their estates ; and the inter- 
“ mediate gentlemen tenants by much the worst. 

44 By the minutes of tho journey it appears that a very con- 
“ siderable part of the kingdon, and tho most enlightened 
“ landlords in it, have discarded this injurious system, and 
“let their farms to none but tho occupying tenantry, their 
“ experience having proved that the apprehension of a want of 
“ security was merely ideal, finding their rents much better 
44 paid than ever. At the last extremity, it is the occupier’s 
41 stock which is tho real security of the landlord. It is that 
“ he distrains, and finds abundantly more reliable than the 
“ laced hat, hounds, and pistols of the gentleman jobber, from 
44 whom ho is moro likely in such a case to receive a menage 
** than a Remittance. 

** And hero let me observe, that a dolouec of intermediate 
44 tenants has boon founded upon tho circumstance of lessen¬ 
ing the remittance of absentee rents, tho profit of the 
44 middleman wa9 spent in Ireland, whereas upon his dismis- 
4< sion the whole is remitted to England. 1 admit this to be 
44 an evil, but it appears to be in no degree proportioned to 
44 the mischiefs I have dwelt on. It is always to bo remember- 
44 od that in tho arrangement of landed property, the jjvodtuc 
“ is the great object; the system of letting, which encourages 
“ most tho occupying tenant, will always be I ho must ad- 
44 vonl igoous to tho community. I think, I have proved that 
44 the middleman oppresses the cotter incomparably more 
44 than the principal landlord; to tho one lie is usually tenant 
44 at will, or at least under short terms, )>uL under tin; other 
•• has the most advantageous tenure. This single poinfc, that 
4 * the person most favored is in one instance an idle burden, 
44 and in the other, tho industrious occupier sufficiently decides 
44 the superiority. To look therefore at tho rent, after it is 
44 paid, is to put tho question on a wrong issue ; the payment 
14 of that rent, by means of ample products, arising from 
44 animated industry, is tho only point deseihriug attention; 
44 and I had rather the whole of it should go to the antipodes, 
44 than exact it in a manner that shall cramp that industry 
44 and lesson those products. 

44 When, therefore, it is considered that no advantages to 
44 the estato Can ariso from a non-resident tenant, and that 
44 a resident intermediate one improves no more than tho poor 
44 occupiers who are prevented by his oppressions, that the 
44 landlord often gains little or nothing in security from cin- 
44 ploying them, but that he sufFers a prodigious deduction in 
44 his rental for mere expectations, which every hour's ex- 
44 perience proves to bo delusive—when these facts are duly 
44 weighed, it is presumed that tho gentlemen in those parts 
44 of the kingdom, which yet groans under such a system of 
44 absurdity, folly and oppression, will follow the example set 
44 by such a variety of intelligent landlords, and bo deaf to 
44 the deceitful asseverations with which their cars are assailed, 
44 to troat the anecdotes retailed of the cotter’s poverty with the 
44 contempt they deserve on coming from the mouth of a 
44 jobber; when those bloodsuckers of the poor tenantry 
44 boast of their own improvements, to open their eyes aud 
44 view the ruins which are dignified by such a term, and 
“ finally det^rmino, as friends to themselves, to their posterity 
41 and their country, TO LET THEIR ESTATES TO NONE 
“ BUT THE OCCUPYING TENANTRY.” 


It is impossible to add anything tb the force of this ex¬ 
tract. . A moderately severe rental as a stimulus to exertion, 
and the suppression of that onrse of agriculture wherever he is 
allowed—the middleman—are tho great natural mefrne we are 
told to improvo husbandry. Sir Richard Temple has, on the 
one hand, deliberately created a raoo of middlemen for us in 
the Central Provinces, and on the other, fixed the rental so low 
that the actual cultivator feels no interest whatever in exert¬ 
ing himself. By-and-byo, he will bo rack-rented by a middle¬ 
man : in the meanwhile, we have deprived him of cul incentive 
to industry. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A grant of Its. 90 per mensem has, wc are informed, been 
sanctioned for the experimental cultivation of the Rkeea plant 
at l)ehra Dhoon uml ►Saharunpore. 


An attempt is to be made, we are told, to introduce the culture 
of the silk-worm into the Coimbatore Jail. As a preliminary, it 
is necessary to promote the growth of tho mulborry tree about 
the place, and with this view, cuttings are being laid clown ex- 
teusively. If these efforts succeed, the rearing of the worm will 
form one of the employments of tho female convicts in the 
Central J nil. 


A( cording to the Madras Board of Revenue the cultivation 
ofricomth.it Presidency has advanced from two millions of 
acres in 1S49-JO to three millions in 18G8-69, while the exports 
have fallen from 124,200 toils, tho average of five years from 
1849-JO to I 8o3-M, to 79,000 tons, the average of the last 5 years. 

Madras rice lias almost ceased to be exported to European and 
China Markets. It pays a land-tax of six rupees an acre and 
contributes one and throe-quarter millions sterling to the 
Imperial revenue. The Board are satisfied that the export duty 
cannot be maintained without seriously affecting agriculture. 


A writer in the Indian Medical Gazette of 1st ultimo, after 
congratulating the Government upon the success of the cin- 
i bona plantations of 1 ndia, uflirm& that it is popular error only 
which attributes the great mortality from fever in the Hooghly 
and Jcssore districts to the want of nourishing food. This be¬ 
lief, we are assured, is entirely erroneous, and that if quinine and 
the other cinchona alkaloids were but generally in use, 
the malaria would be likely to bo stayed. If, says tho Pioneer, 
this writor is correct, the cultivation of cinchona will certainly 
come to be considered ouc of the most philanthropic enterprises 
of the Government. The samo journal points out that, in the 
report of the Sanitary Commission on the Hooghly malaria, the 
use of quinine as a febrifuge was more than once declared to be 
common. Our contemporary finally suggests, that, until qui¬ 
nine becomes cheap enough for the poorest to buy it, good re¬ 
sults might be attained ly the extract of cheap quinine from 
the common Kurinda. 


Thk necessity of instituting close* enquiry into tho agriculture 
of the several provinces of the empire is being forced upon our 
attention in almost evory Report that reaches us concerning 
the Land Revenue of the country. Thus, we are told in Mr. 
Dalyell’s Report upon the famine of 1806 in Madras, that the 
Revenue Settlement Department of that Presidency, after 
elaborate enquiries and experiments extending over ten years, 
estimate the produce of an acre of the best rice land in the dis¬ 
tricts to be as follows : ^ 

Produce of beet Rice Lands. 

Madras Measures. 

Southern Districts.1,080 abont 80 cwt. per aore- 

Godavery and Kursool.1,200 ,, 83 do. 

Produce of the Worst Lands. 

.Southom Districts.,. 800 about 8 ,, pex* acre. 

Godavery and Kursool. 633 „ 14 do. 

This must of course be paddy (rioe in the husk), We are 
further told, that 20 cwt. of paddy, or 10 cwt. of oleaned rioe 

o 
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“ may fairly be taken* m a good average of the productive 
powers of the 5$ millions of irrigated land in the Presidency, 
and about A owt. as the average produce of the dry land, whether 
devoted to raggy, cumboo, or oholum.” We have tried to get 
the original returns thus vaguely summarised, but in vain. 
Theyore of course useless in the present shape for any purpose 
of exact enquiry. The returns from British Burmah make the 
average yield of its rice lands to bo 1,844 lbs., per aero, hut do 
not tell us whether of mere paddy or of cleaned rice. The My¬ 
sore returns shewing an average yield of 1,577 lbs. per aero fail 
in the same way. We have indicated above the * first steps’ to 
be taken to educe light and order out of this confusion. 


The Hindu Prdkash in the course of some observations upon 
the subject of tuccavee advances by the State says : That the 
solution of the question depends very much upon tlio conditions 
upon which such grants are proposed to be made. If tho grant 
is fenced with hard restrictions, such as the exacting of heavy 
rates of interest in case of arrears and penal processes of re¬ 
covery, there is hardly a chance of any occupant of land 
coming forward for assistance of this kind. The Resolution 
states that when any sum becomes duo from tho person 
who has received such advances, it will be recoverable from 
him in the same manner as an arrear of land revenue, and in 
the case of non-recovery, such means would bo adopted as are 
put in force for the recovery of arrears of revenue. Now it is a 
well-known fact that in this presidency [BombayJ arrears of 
land revenue are charged with interest, at the rate of half a pie 
per rupee per day, or about 94 per cent, per annum. And if this 
rule were mode applicable, to the case of tucracce advances, Gov¬ 
ernment may rest assured that not u single occupant of land 
will ever come forward for loans of the kind. As a general rulo, 
people in the Mofussil prefer a private creditor to Government.” 

These remarks are worth the attention, we think, of the Bom¬ 
bay Government. 


The same journal complains of a certain “ well assessment in 
“ Guzerat which acts oppressively and tends to check all agricul- 
« tural improvements.” “The removal,” it says, “ of this most 
“ unpopular impost will do more to advance agricultural liu- 
“ provements by giving impetus to tho construction of woJJs in 
“ Guzerat than positive grants of money.” 

We invite the Hindu Prakash to return to the subject, and to 
tell us exactly what the grievance is. Our contemporary pos¬ 
sesses peouliar opportunities, wo believe, of ascertaining exactly 
what it is the people complain of. Let him assume that we 
know nothing about it, and give us the whole history of the 
matter as the cultivator views it. 


If we had, sayB the Food Journal, a Minister of Agriculture 
the reclamation of wastes or inclosure of commons would 
have proceeded with more order ; earlier provisions would 
have been made for tho drainago of settled estates, but above 
all, had there been such a minister, it would have been 
impossible that in tho last twenty years, manure sufficient to 
grow 400 million quartern lfeaves, could have been consigned 
to pollute the rivers and waste in tho sea. Such a minister, 
with a few clerks, would have looked after these and other 
matters. Ho could also have inquired into the cattle plaguo ; 
and he would long ago have organized an agricultural consus. 
His small yearly Blue Book*>n the state of agriculture would 
let us know, step by step, how far wo were right, or how 
muoh we oould rely upon ; and moro than that, it would have 
enforoed on us our deficiencies. It is not an expensive admi’ 
nistrative Btaff which necessarily follows from the .establish¬ 
ment of a ministry—it may be a small staff—but it is the 
constant and organized supervision, and the adequate enforce¬ 
ment of responsibility, which does the offeotive work. 


A correspondent writes to us from Kumaon on the 29th 
July concerning the facts of the tea planting on that district as 


follows : “ It is really too bad of Dr, Jameson after the blunde 
he has committed which led us all wrong and oaused us to 
waste thousands and thousands of rupees in finding out tilings U>Y 
ourselves—to commenoe again, espooially as the errors have been 
exposed over and over again. 

“ The statement that t$fc can be made or produced on the plan¬ 
tations (lie means sold) at 8 d and lOttf is sheer nonsense and 
calculated to do us an infinity of harm. We can't possibly make 
tea under oight annas per pound. There is not in Kumaon to 
my cri'taii i knowledge more than one or at the most two planters 
who make it as low as that ; most of them are manufacturing at 
12 annas to one rupee. The prices are no criterion, all the planta¬ 
tions, i. e. all the companies are just “ carrying on” selling at a 
loss every year, under the vain idea of holding out till others 
with less capital shut up. 

u Some of the most seemingly flourishing concerns are selling 
every year at a loss of four annas per pound, othors barely payiug 
their expensas. Tho letter reflects discredit on a man of Dr. 
Jameson’s length of service and opportunities for Acquiring 
correct information.” 


THE GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
AT MADRAS. 

—• + - 

MAIZE. 

AT THE GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM, MADRAS. 

The Superintendent of the Government Experimental Farm, 
has been making sorao important and interesting experiments 
with Queensland maize. The cultivation of this grain is common 
enough in India, wliofv f tho grain is highly prized as food for 
man and beast; and the e^j^eriraents were intended to ascertain 
whether tho superior sorts of niai/o grown in Australia could not 
be* profitably produced in the light soils of India. When it is 
remembered that a cob of Queensland maize produces more 
grain than twelve cobs of Vellore maize the importance of the 
experiments will be seen. Tho results of Mr. Robertson’s experi¬ 
ments seen to prove that this specios of grain can be very pro¬ 
fitably cultixated in India. In October 1869, 240 pounds of 
yellow maize was received from Sydney, and the greater part of 
it was sown in four separate plots at the Experimental Farm, the 
soil of which is described as “ very poor and hungry” containing 
nearly 90 per cent, of sand. At the end of four months the 
crop was got in, and it was found that a profit ranging from 15 
R«. 1 anna on one plot, to 38 Ra. 6 annas and 2 pics on another 
had been made, it is explained, however, that the larger profit 
mode on one of tho plots was due to the fact that nothing had 
to be spent for manure on that plot, and Mr. Robertsou 
takes the profit per acre as Rs. 25. He argues that if such a 
profit can be made from maize cultivation on a poor soil, a 
large profit must be made on good soil. The soil of the experi¬ 
mental farm is described as not only “ deficient in 
the elements of plant food” . but “physically a bad soil,” 
since it parts with its moisture too rapidly, and in hot 
weather becomes very hard and compact. Yet out of 
that land 25 rupees per acre has been takon from the cultiva¬ 
tion of the maize. The high value of the straw does a good 
deal towards producing this result^ Jt is said to contain a 
large quantity of saccharine matter, and is so sweet that the 
coolies eat it as they would sugar-cane. All kinds of stock are 
fond of it, and it is valued at 10 rupees a ton. The grain is 
worth 50 rupees a ton, and according to Mr. Robertson’s tables, 
an acre of manured ground may be expected to produce about 
50 rupees worth of grain and straw, of which about one-half 
may be profit. A circumstance that considerably euhances the 
financial success of the experiment is that the maize can be 
harvested in time to allow of a gram crop being obtained* before 
the hot weather begins. Indeed it is reported that after a maize 
crop the soil is in the best possible condition to grow gram, and 
in proof of this it is noticed that the best gram growing at the 
farm last March wus on land from which a crop of maize had 
been taken. The following is the “ summary ” attached by Mr. 
Robertson to his report :— 

1. The seed is preserved from the attacks of squirrels, crows, 
etc., when perfectly tarred. 

2. It is only advisablo to stoep the seed when the weather 
is dull and showery. 

3. The seed is best sown on drills about throe feet apart 
with intervals of ten or twelve inches between the seed. It may 
be planted two inches deep, at the rato of 80 pounds per acre. 

4. Maize should always bo well manured ; from fifteen to 
twenty tons per acre may profitably be applied. 

5. The cobs should be well matured before being gathered.! 

If the woathor during tho harvesting of the cro^be favorable‘ 
the skins are best kept on the cobs until the seed is perfeotfy 
hardened and glazed. > 4 * 
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6. From 2J to 3 tons of dry straw per acre may be expected ; 
it is rich in saccharine matter, and is valuable for all kinds of 
farm-stock. 

7. On good Boils 2,000 pounds of grain may be grown per 
acre without extraordinary management. 

8. One average-sized Queensland cob yielded more grain than 
12 of the cobs grown in the Vellore Districts. 

0. The average cost of production may be estimated at Rs. 
25, while the gross return will vary according to the quality of 
the soil from rupees 50 to rupees 60 per acre. 

10. The protit may vary from 25 to 30 rupees per acre ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the soil: the better tho cultivation, 
the larger the profits. 

11. Queensland maizo is only a 4-month crop, and may be 
harvested iu time to allow of a crop of gram being grown be¬ 
fore the commencement of the hot season. 

12. Maize is valuable as a food for tho people, more so, in¬ 
deed, than ragi, cholum, comboo, etc, generally cultivated 
in this district. 

13. Maizo is valuable for all kinds of farm-stock. Working 
bullocks fed on maize increased 71 pounds in weight, whilst 
those fed on a similar quantity of gram only increased 3 pounds. 

14. Sheop yield more mutton when fed on maize than on 
gram. 

15. Maize can be sold at 50 rupees per ton, and leave a 
handsome profit to the cultivator. 

16. Tho large quantity of straw yielded by a crop of maize 
renders this crop particularly valuable m a country like this. 

17. Maizo can bo profitably cultivated on a soil so poor as 
one containing 90 per cont. of sand; but tlu* bettor the soil, 
the better will bo tho crop. 

18. Maize for fcoding purposes is best given crushed and 
mixed wittannic other food .—Madras Tui'm. 


CAROLINA PADDY. 

Selection of Soil, —After the crop is harvested, select in the 
experimental plot, from tho upper six inches of .soil, in three or 
four different parts of the ground samples of about one pound 
each, mix the whole thoroughly together and take one pound of 
the mixturo which must bo placed in a carefully labelled bottle, 
and forwarded for analysis along with the sample of the grain 
produced to Madras to.the Superintendent of the farm. 

Preparation of the Soil .—Experimenters should carefully 
note the nature of the operations performed in preparing the 
soil for the seed, as well as its physical condition at the time 
of sowing, whother in a puddle or in a loose friable state : if in 
a puddle they should note whether if had begun to ferment, and 
set free sulphurretted hydrogen, which they may readily deter¬ 
mine by the strong pungent smell of this gas, “ tho gas which 
gives to rotten eggs their nauseous smell.” They should also 
note the nature of the implements used in the preparation of 


percentage of the seed that witt germinate. I tart mem samples of 
seed, of which 90 per cent, would not germinate. Some seeds 
lose all power of germination, when exposed to v a temperature of 
100 degrees; in this country seeds might perhaps be exposed to 
a temperature of 150 degrees. Eaoh experimenter sliould test 
his seed before sowing. The operation is simple. * 

Take a shallow vessel, a soup-plate will answer admirably ; 
place about one inch deep of good garden soil in the placet and 
scatter over the soil 100 paddy seeds, cover this wnhajdece 
of muslin, and over the muslin place about half an inch ofsoil. 
Keep the soil damp. After a few days, the muslin with the 
upper soil may be lifted off, and the condition of the seed ascer¬ 
tained. The number of seed germinated will give the percentage 
of vital seeds. Duplicate experiments had better be made. 

Plough, water, puddle, and manure, as for ordinary paddy ; 
the more completely these operations are performed, the better 
will be the crop. 

2. The seed may he sown at once in the paddy beds, or it 
may bo sown in seed beds, And afterwards transplanted into the 
paddy beds Circumstances may justify either procedure. When 
the area to be sown is large, the season late, labour scarce, and 
soed plentiful, I should broad-cost the seed at once oven the pad¬ 
dy bed. But if the area to be sown is small, the supply of seed 
deficient, labour plentiful, and the season favourable, then I 
should prefer to sow in the seed bed, and transplant the seed¬ 
lings into the paddy bed. If it is determined to broad-oast the 
seed, germinate it previously, os is done with country paddy, 
and scatter it evenly over the puddled surface of the paddy bed. 
If tho soil is poor, and crows, squirrels, etc., troublesome, sow 
from 14 to 16 measures per acre; if the soil is well manured and 
fertile, and tho crop can ‘be protected from the depredations of 
birds and animals, 10 or 12 measures will suffice. When trans¬ 
planting is preferred, take care to have the seed bed deeply day 
and thoroughly manured ; the large rootlets complained of by 
some experimenters, are duo to tho poverty of the soil upon which 
the plants ha\ e grown. Manure and cultivate highly the soil of 
the seed bed, and roots of the plants will be less lengthy, more 
compact, and more easily lifted. For transplanting, sow 8 
measures for oach acre you intend to plant, less will probably 
do ; however it is very disappointing when your land is ready 
for planting, and tho weather favourable, to find that white ants, 
the squirrels, or rats, have attacked your seedling plants, and 
that you have not enough plants for the area of ground you in¬ 
tend to crop ; besides the extra 2 measures of seed, will only cott 
about 3 annas. Plant two seedlings togethor in oach hole, and 
place the holes from 6 inches to 12 inches apart; according to 
the quality of the soil. If the soil is very poor place eaoh bunch 
about 6 inches apart ; if the soil is in goon condition and fertile, 
plant from 9 to 12 inches apart. If water is plentiful and cheap, 
water a« for country paddy, if it is scarce, and costly to raise, 
then apply about two-thirds the usual amount. It is only neces¬ 
sary to keep the soil damp, though whon water is cheap, it will 
pay , to apply more. 


the soil, 

Manures .—In addition to a .inscription of the manure, its 
quality should be noted, and its weight and measurement ac¬ 
curately recorded. 

Seed.- -If the seed was stei pml, or dressed with any chemical 
preparation before being sown, full details of the process should 
be recorded. 

Transplanting .—A few notes on the cost of transplant ing, 
and the relative growth of ^transplanted and a sown crop, would 
be valuable. The comparative growth of the roots of tho trans¬ 
planted aud sown crop should ulso be noted 

Watering. —Actual data is much needed for determining the 
quantity of water required for cultivating a certain area of 
Carolina Paddy. - Experimenters should note the date of oach 
watering from the commencement to the end of the experiment. 
An approximation to the actual volume of water used can easily 
be made. A gallon weighs ten pounds, a cubic foot of water 
measures about six and-a-quarter gallons The source of water 
supply short,d bo noted, whether a river, tank, or well. 

Observations during the growth of the crop. —Notes made dur¬ 
ing the growth of the crop, recording its appcarence at different 
stages, will be valuable. 

Harvesting. —Experimenters should note whether all the ears 
on a plant came to maturity at the same time, and whether the 
variety of paddy, sheds its seeds at an earlier stage of ripouness 
than other varieties. 

Yield, etc. —The number aud weight of -he ears on an average 
sized plant should be noted, also the quality of the straw, and 
its value as cattle fodder. As early as possible after harvest, 
about twenty ounces of the grain should be enclosed in a bottle 
and forwarded along with the bottle containing the sample of 
•oil, the “ Experimental Results,” etc. 

Quality of seed.— A good deal of old and useless seed is sown. 
Indeed a very large proportion of those who report on “ Caro¬ 
lina Paddy Jbltivation, express their opinion, that waut of 
gtyocess waa owing to the inferior seed sewu, yet in no instance 
is there any record of any trial of the vitality of the Bead before 
sowing. Every experimenter should have a knowledge oj the 


MAIZE. 

1. Preparation of the soil. —Plough and cultivate, as for any 
other dry crop, the better tho land is ploughed and worked, the 
more satisfactory will be the results. 

2. Manure. —Manure the soil freely, apply sheop and cattle 
dung; decayed leavos, ashes brickyard (lust, tank-mud which 
has been thoroughly exposed, wild indigo, madder leaves, etc. 
No crop pays bettor for a thorough manuring. The mannure 
should bo spread ovonly over the land, before the last ploughing 
takes place. 

3. Preparation of the seed. —T<> prevent crows, squirrels, etc. 
destroying the seed, tar it before sowing ; the process is as 
follows:— 

Take one and half pints (half Madras measure) of hot water 
and add to it one-twelfth of a pint (quarter ollockj of tar, mix 
together, and after cooling, pour the solution through about 
twenty measure of soed. After ducting with sand, ashes, or 
sawdust, to prevent the seod adhering together the grain is 
ready for sowing. 

4 Sowing. —Sow 30 lbs. per acre, in rows, 24 inches apart, 
plant the seod about 2 inches deep, and about nine inches apart. 

5. Cultivation during growth ,—Keep down the weeds, culti¬ 
vate between the rows, with hand boos and ploughs. 

6. Harvesting .—When the outer covering of the cob begins 

to open, and the seed is hard and glazed, it is time to commence 
gathering. If the season is favorable, do not be in a hurry 
to peel the cobs. If stored with the skins on, they must be 
frequently examined, lest they should heat or mould. The straw 
is excellent fodder, and.should be carefully stored for consump¬ 
tion during the dry season. It is most economical to chaff or 
steep the straw before giving it to farm stock. The cobs may 
be shelled when dry, and the grain used, as food, or it may be 
used in feeding horses, cattle or sheep, direct experiments nave 
proved, that weight for weight, it produces better results than 
gram. * 

(Signed.) W. Robertson, 

13 April, 1870. c Superintendent 


c 
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The Usual Monthly General Meeting was held on Thursday, the 

24th of June 1870. 

Gum or the “Ooortah” Tree of Caciiar. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. Charles 
BroWnlow, of Gaohsr, iu respect to the abo\e giun :— 

“ I have just forwarded a larger sample of the gum of the 
« Ooortah,” Sapotacece. This tree is called by the Calcutta coolies 
hero the “Jungly Mhowah.” The flowers are smaller aud not so 
fleshy, nor so sweet as its cultivated congener, but they are plea¬ 
sant to the taste and would probably yield spirits if distilled. 
My particular object in sending the sample of gum is to ascertain 
its probable value for telegraph cable and other purposes, and I 
hope the quantity will prove sufficient for experiment. A sam¬ 
ple I sent you a couple of years ago [in June I80fi] was alto¬ 
gether too Bmall for the purpose. 

“ I am well assured that if this gum fetches anything like the 
price of Gutta Percha, the quantity the district could produce 
would be very much greater than that of India Rubber, because 
the tree occurs in large numbers (very much larger than India 
Rubber) in all virgin forest lands. 

“ The mode of tapping is somewhat different: tho gum does 
not consolidate into leaves on issuing as the India Rubber, and 
bamboo joints must therefore bo placed under the grooves cut in 
the bark: these gradually fill and are emptied into a larger 
vessel, the milk is then boiled or else dried iu the sun to a proper 
consistency. Coortah timber figures largely in the local timber 
market; it is a second-rate wood with a pink or red heart, and 
white sap wood which soon rots outdoors aud on the ground.” 

It was agreed to send this gum to Dr. Forbes Watson, of the 
India Museum, for report on its quality and applicability for 
purposes for which Gutta Percha and Caoutchouc are employed. 

BRAZILIAN GRASS. 

The Secretary mentioned that although lie had distributed the 
Brazilian grass seed, Pant cam spcctabile , received from Dr. 
Hooker in December last, to upwards of 50 applicants, the 
demand had been so much greater than the supply that he had 
been obliged to solicit that gentleman’s kind offices for a further 
quantity. Amongst others who had applied were tho Collector of 
Khandeish, for the Modol Farm at that station, and Major Wood¬ 
cock, in charge of tlie Government Garden at Linsoogur, in the 
Deccan, who both required large quantities. Mr. Bridgman 
reports that he has two plants now raisod. “I may, therefore, 
hope that moro will grow when llie remaining seeds are sown at 
the beginning of the rains ; but thoso two will, I trust, be 
sufficient to secure to me this valuable plant.” The Secretary 
added that if those who succeeded in raising this grass would I 
remember to send to the Society in due course wo should soon 
be independent of any furl her importations, and a most valuable 
grass bo thus generally introduced throughout India. 

FLAX. 

Mr. P. Burke, of Purneah, in forwarding the sample of raw 
flax referred to under the head of contributions, writes regarding 
it as follows 

“ My object in sonding the fibre is to ascertain its market 
value, and if it would find sale in Calcutta. 

“ At present linseed is grown for tho seed alone, and tho 
stalks from which the fibre is extracted is burned or thrown 
away; if all this wasto could be turned into fibre for the English- 
market at rates sufficient to pay for its extraction, and the trouble 
of collecting and investing money, it would be so much money 
added to the resources of the district, as well as affording pro¬ 
fitable occupation to hands that are not now used in field-labour : 
and all this without any extra outlay in cultivating the liusoed, 
for the seod pays for the expenso of cultivating, as well as leav¬ 
ing a small profit.” \ 

Mr W. Stalkart* remarked that though short iu length this 
flax is of good strength, and would be very serviceable for canvas 
making, and if kept up to quality in large quantity would bo 
worth Rs. 8 a maund. 

cotton. 

The next subject that came under consideration was the sam¬ 
ple of raw Nankin Cotton and cloth made from it in tho Nagpore 
Central Jail. Dr. Brake states, he believes, the seed was origi¬ 
nally obtained from the Society, and now the whole process from 
sowing the seed to making garments from the cloth is conducted 
within the jail-walls. “At present ” (adds Dr. Brake) “ the de¬ 
mand for Nankin cloth exceeds the supply, but I am having a 
large stock of land in and near the jail sown, and have forward- ■ 
ed a small quantity of seed to Puchmurree, a hill-station in 
these provinces, now under trial ns a Sanatarium.” 

This cotton is of good' quality, and the cloth was admired by 
the members present for its great strength. Dr. Brake was re¬ 
quested to send a larger piece for a fair examination and report. ] 
In connection with the above, the Secretary read the follow- < 
ini extract of a letter from Mr. Burke* i 

“ Some'years ago l addressed you on the subject of cotton J 
cultivation, and have ever since made trial8 directly or indirect- i 


ly, as well os observations on the subject, with the same result— 
viz., the plant grows luxuriantly, gives a very heavy yield of 
good cotton, (2 to 300 pods to a plant), but nearly aft the pods 
were destroyed by a small caterpillar. I had the diseased pods 
bottled up, and ascertained' the kind of pest we hod to deal with, 
but could hit on no remedy. 

“ I am going to make another trial this year on long staled 
acclimatized seed procured in the district.” 

SILK. 

In his communication on the subject of cotton, Mr. Burke 
offers the following L remarks as to the cultivation of silk in 
Purneah :— 

“ About 6 years ago I made a trial on silk. I imported dis¬ 
eased worms from Maldah ; the fly chrysalis was* brought in the 
silk cocoon. I had tho worms fed on uncultivated mulberry 
I of all kinds, as I had no mulberry cultivation, from March, 

. until June. Tho cocoons increased 25 per cent, in weight. I 
. cut the worms out of 100 of the imported cocoons, and the same 
number out of the acclimated cocoons, and fouud the last to 
b have increased in weight; but during the rains, for want of 
e proper food, they fell off to tho original weight, but improved 
a with the dry season. As it rained very heavily and incessantly 
i during that season, and the supply of food was very precarious, 
many of the worms died, but the greater portion rocovered on 
3 tho weather clearing up. The fly, which was imported with the 
1 silk-worm from Maldah, attacked tho worm in its third or 
i fourth generation, and destroyed a good many worms; but I 
r had the diseased worms bottled up, and discovered the kind of 
r fly which caused so much damage. A remedy was easily devis- 
r ed by throwing a cover over the worms that would keep out 
1 the ny ; but as I had no plantation of mulberry trees, I had to 
abandon the experiment with tbe intention of resuming it as 
3 soon as I could get up a small plantation, 
r “ The whole of this district is perfectly well-adapted to the 
rearing of tlie silk-worm. The mulberry grows without care, 
and the worm thrives as iu tho neighbouring district of Maldah. 

3 It only requires a little money and a supply of good mulberry, 
with a batch of good cocoons. 

[ “ Any information, &c., required about this part of the country 

j will be given, and I would not mind helping to start a silk fac- 
. tory, or join in one if nccossary, if tho necessary plants or seeds 
^ could be secured.” 

In connection with tlie above tho Secretary submitted two 
| letters from Dr. Bennett, Honorary Secretary of the Acclima- 
{ tization Society of N. S. Wales at Sydney, the first acknowledg¬ 
ing tho safe receipt of egg^ of the anuual silk-worm (“ Boro 
£ Pooloo”) Bombyx textor, and promising to communicate further 
j particulars by an early o]-j> >rtunity ; and tho second, in respect 
r to the case of eggs and cocoons of the “ Eria” or castor-oil silk- 
^ worm Ricini) which were despatched about four 

months ago. This second has unfortunately proved a failure 
| as shewn by tlie following extract of Dr. Bennett’s letter;— 

“ Foui favor, dated 1 1th February, advising us of the 
despatch of tlie package of castor-oil silk-worms, arrived in due 
course, together with the case itself. 

“ Wo think you have exercised excellout precaution in adopt¬ 
ing the two methods of packing, and that it is very probable 
wo may yet effect the introduction of this most desirable 
species oi silk-worms in the present instance. We have not 
been so fortutflite as to have any success. Upon landing, the 
box was found to have been roughly used—so roughly that the 
soil in the Wardian case had been turned ovor, covering the 
ova and burying most of the cocoorts in one part. The young 
ricinous plants li,id manifestly been dead not less than three 
weeks and the glass broken. Iu the other compartment every¬ 
thing was firm, except that tho lines attaching tlie cocoons to 
the cylinder wore loose, and the strings adrift. The cocoons 
must have l>eeu good, for all but three had emerged, including 
all in both compartments, and probably some had been alive 
until within quite a few days of arrival. 

### *##•## 

“Upon consultation we can discover no reason why we should 
not succeed, aud this Society trusts you will continue ua your 
most valuable assistance this season, for aocording to Mr. 
Brady’s opinion, the period at which this letter should reach 
you, and for some weeks after, would be most propitious for 
despatch and the immediately succeeding time the best for this 
particular worm to arrivo in this hemisphere. We should, there¬ 
fore, feel greatly obliged if you will afford us your valuable co¬ 
operation and repeat the experiment as soon as practicable. 

“ We have official despatches from your Government this 
moment to hand, to which we will reply by next mail ; in the 
moanwhile wo beg you to accept our best thunks for your kipd 
attention.” 

THE POISONOUS PROPERTIES OP ANDROMEDA OVAUFOLIA. 

The Secretary next drew the attention of the Meeting to a 
paper by Dr. Oleghorn, published iu Society’s Journal, VoL 14 
I on the poisonous properties of certain species of Andromeda 
more especially in rtspeot to A. ovedifolia, so common 
Himalayan stations ; and to another paper from Mr. Landells 
in Vol. I, New Series, on the agricultural capabilities of the 
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Hazara country. In this communication Mr. Lnndclls refers to 
the mortality amongst coats and sheep in that locality caused by 
eating of u particular shrub. Mr. Landells submitted the leaves 
of this plant to the Society, which he (the Secretary) not being 
able to get identified here had forwarded by^a vecont mail to Mr. 
Grote for submission to Dr .1. L. Stewart (at present in 
England), who had explored the Flora of Hazara and Khagan, 
ana published an interesting paper thereon in the Society’s 
Journal. Mr. Grote mentions in a recent letter that Dr. Stewart 
hod compared this specimen with herbarium specimens at Kew, 
and pronounced them to belong to Andromeda ovalifolia . The 
foliage of the plant, Dr. Stewart states, varies considerably. 

Miscellaneous Communications. 

Tho following letters were also read : — 

1. —From J. Hunter Blair, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Govern¬ 
ment Experimental Farm at Sadapet, Madras, enclosing a re-1 
port by Mr. Robertson, the Superintendent, on horse-gram 
(Kooltee) Dolichox uni floras, as a green fodder plant under dry 
cultivation. 

Mr. Blair was requested to favor tho Society with a quantity 
of this Bean for trial in Bengal. 

2. —From F. Halsey, Esq., Vmritsur, in reference to Dodoncea 
Burmanniana as a hedge plant. Tho following is an extract of 
Mr. Halsey’s letter :— 

“ In the Prcoooding of the Meeting of tho Society of 19th May, 
I observe some remarks made by Mr. Jennings, with reference to 
the Dodoncea (not dioica ) but Bunnanmana. Although the 
treatment recomendod by Mr. Jennings will answer, yot it is far 
preferable to sow the seed where it is to remain, as the plant 
has a longer tap root than another plant I have ever seen. It 
is found in its wild state in the Salt Range in the Punjab, and 
is universally used here to make hedges, and I can assure you 
there is no better or more beautiful plant in existence for the 
purpose. This tap-root I have spoken about 1 am afraid will 
prevent its introduction to Calcutta and Lower Bengal, unless it 
were sown upon a bank. It should be surrounded and watered, 
so that it may be up bofore the heavy rains fad. It will thon 
grow with great rapidity. 

“I have plenty of seed freshly gathered which I can send you; 
but perhaps a trial had better be xnndo with what you have got. 
from Mr. Jennings, and should it succeed I can collect for you 
any amount you may want next year. It muU not be sotm tn a 
Imvplace." 

Tne Secretary mentioned that so great had been the demand 
for this Dodoncea seed, that he had requeued Mr. Jlalsey to send 
some of his recently gathered stock. 

3. —From T. M.Kirkwood, Esq., Canal Revenue Superintedent, 
Bengal, submitting for perusal a memo, on eoeoamit. cultivation 
on the Orissa Canal, and requesting the lavor of any suggestions 
that may occur.—Complied with. 

4 . —From the Secretary, Chief Commissioner, Mysore, asking 
for information in respect to the best description of foreign 
grasses for introduction into that province as forage for cattle. 

5. —From the same, tendering the 1 hanks of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner for tho information afforded, aud lequesting to be 
furnished with such of the seeiK of foreign grasses as can bo 
supplied. 

6. —From the Commissioner, Nagpoiv Division, applying for 
Rheea plants for the garden of the Nagpore Society. 

The Secretary stated he had given the same reply to this as 
to numerous previous applications IbrRheoa plants, to the effect 
that sinoe the resumption by the Government, of Bengal of the 
Society’s garden, they had not been in a position to meet this 
or other constant applications for useful plants. 

7 . —From T. D. Forsyth, Esq., Soalkote, applying for seeds 
for distribution in his approaching visit to Yarkand andKashgan. 
** Having been ordered by tho Viceroy,” writes Mr. Forsyth, 
u to pay a visit to Yarkand and Kashgau, and to endeavour to 
open out friendly communication between the people of Eastern 
Turkistan and flindostan, I think ad\ antage should bo taken 
of the opportunity to introduce our European seeds of all kinds 
into those countries, and in return I propose to bring back 
samples of the cereals and vegetables, fruit, &c, from there. 

Ht I have seen at Leh in Ladakh some wheat brought from 
Yarkand, anti it was equal to the finest flour imported from 
Europe. Yarkand is said to be famous for its fruit, 

* l Will you kindly send me a parcel of seed, as much as you 
can spare, and I will distribute them in Yarkand and send your 
Society as large a parcel of Eastern Turkistan products as I 
can collect." 

The Secretary intimated he had at once forwarded to Mr. 
Forsyth such seeds as were then available, with the promise of 
sending large quantities as soon as the Society’s new supplies 
are received. 

For the above contributions and communications the best 
thanks of the Society were accorded. 

A. H. Blxcjhtndbn, 
Secretary. 


AUSTRALIAN FIELD SEEDS IN THE PDNJAUB. 

- .+ - 

Mr. Halsey, of U mritsur, has sent a report to the Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Society of India, upon the results 
of hia sowing a quantity of seeds he obtained through the 
Society from Australia. In this report he says. “The 
percentage of germination given with the list herewith (feat 
you is tho vosult of two sowings made in October and Novem¬ 
ber 1869 in seed pans ; the aotual results were not so good, 
with the exception of the Tares and Grasses. The Turnips 
were bad ; before sowing them I knew they would not ger¬ 
minate. Tho Carrot seed also was not good, as al though it 
partially germinated in seed pans, it very little did in the open ! 
but what did grow was fine : the same may be said of the 
Mangel, but Mangel to bo of any use should be sown in the 
Punjab in August or before the 15th September. The 
Clovers are only suitable for garden cultivations. The peren¬ 
nial Rye and Prairie Grasses grew beautifully ; I have no 
doubt I might have' cut them three timeB before this had 
not I wished to keep them for seed, of which I have collected 
a largo quantity. Tho Lucerne I have already had three 
cuttings of, each of 18 inches to two feet high, and expect 
to get two more before the rains commence. It is not 
however, killed, by the rains in this part of the Punjab. L 
hope also to have the perennial Rye and Prairie Grasses 
through the hot Beason. The Oat seed was magnificent to 
look at, and although apparently good to taste and smell 
absolutely refused to germinate. The Barley the same. The 
Wheats were not in a good order ; it was apparent to the eye 
that much would not germinate. I have not reaped it yet, 
but when I do I will test them against several different sortB 
of Punjab Wheats and let you know the result; as far as I can 
judge at present they are infinitely superior to anything in 
this country, both as to weight of grain and length of straw- 
I shall distribute the greater part of the seed amongst the 
cultivators in this neighbourhood, and next year will let you 


know the result.” 


Ttn'h f])S 
Grey Stone 

Purple top Scotch Yellow 
Green top do. do. 
(’artor’s Purple top Swede 
White Globe ... 

White Strap leaf 


Per cent, 
germinated 

— Seed bad, did not 
... — germinate at all. 

. . — Bat all these sorts 
... — will grow to great 

— perfection in the 
... — Punjab. 


Canots. 

Altringham 
White Belgian 
Newark Improved 
James's Intermediate 
Dutch Horn 


,. 10 

10 All suited to the 
. 20 Punjab, 
nil 

.. 10 
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Long Red 
Red Globo 
follow Globe 
Tare. — 

Golden 

White 


Clove r ami others, — 

Trifolium inoarnatum 
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„ pratense 
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Grasses.— 


Perennial Rye 
Prairie 

Lucerne ••• 

Lawn 


Potato Oats 



Purple Straw do. 
Red Tuscan do. 


... 10 

... 10 Perfeotly suited to 
... 20 the Punjab. 


... 100 Should be sown in 
. 100 August. Grow with 
great luxuriance In 
the Punjab. 


... 10 

... nil. Suited only for 
... 80 garden cultivation. 
... nil. 


Every seed geswi 
the first three 
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, — troductions: the 
. — last grows beauti- 
, — folly, but gets 
killed when the 
' great heat oomes 
on. 

— Not one seed germi¬ 
nated. • 

. — do. do, 

, 20 The produce of 
00 wheats rnmmmi ; 
00 every cultivator who 
sees it desites seed. 
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MANUBIAL VALUE OP TOWN SEWAGE. 
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** V 

lu a reo^nt article we shewed how the vast quantity of water, 
which is mixod with town sewage, had a direct influence upou 
its value, by really and practically lessening the amount or per¬ 
centage of ammonia available for our plants. We also adverted to 
the Influence whioh the mere question of bulk has on its value ; 
©specially taking into account the low vulue which even its out- 
and-out advocates assign to it. In dealing with even a manure 
like farm-yard manure, which is of very much greater value, 
this question of bulk cannot be iguored, and virtually it limits 
the range of its transport to within very narrow limit*. It 
will be well to glance, however briefly, at some of the points in¬ 
volved in connexion with this part of the subject. According 
to one authority, it appears that to get the fertilizing value of 
one ton of Peruvian guano, no fewer than 1,500 tons of sewage of 
nominal value would have to be sppliedto laud. The farmer knows 
that by a dressing to grass land of from 2 to 3 cwb. of guano 
per aero he will get a paying inert use of produce ; but lie would 
be disposed to pause in carrying out a sewage application 
scheme, if told, as authorities do tell him, that no less a weight 
of sewage would have to be applied during the year in li\cor 
six applications than 8,000 to 10,000 tons. The mero quantity 
of water here to be dealt with is no trifle, and the labor con¬ 
nected with the application, even by the most simple moans, 
would not contrast favourably witli the one application of 
guano. Moreover, while the benefit of mere irrigation is un¬ 
doubted, farmers know that irrigation gives its best results 
when carried out at certain seasons only. Now the sewage once 
taken to a farm is a constant quantity—that is, there is always 
a supply of it—so that if not used it is obviously wasted, and 
the expense of taking it to the farm, and of the distributor/ appli¬ 
ances, will thus have to be spread over not the whole of the 
sewage taken to the farm, but only to that portion of it to which 
it is necessary to apply it. We do not overlook the fact, that 
the enthusiastic advocates of sewage maintain that this view 
will not be a deterrent one, inasmuch as they hold that it—the 
sewage—can ho applied not only in much larger quantities to 
grasslands than has hitherto been considered safe, but to 
all crops, and even to fallow land. On the other hand the best 
authorities doubt this universal application of sewage, and so 
far from going with it, express tho wish that extensive expen. 
ments wore carried out, to test practically to what land, and to 
what crops, the sewage is really applicable ; a wish which obvi¬ 
ously includes this fact, that such extensive and authoritative 
experiments have not been carried out. So the farming com¬ 
munity have yet to wait for further evidence on this point. 
Further, tho mauurial value of sewage is influenced by this fact, 
persistently overlooked by some, that its fertilizing constituents 
are constantly varying ; thus the value of sewage at one part of 
the day in London, as tested by a groat number of experiments, 
was different from that of another part of the day ; and it is 
obivious that the sewage of one town may be much richer or 
much poorer than that of another ,* and further, that iu very 
rainy seasons, the amount of rain water passed into the sewers 
must deteriorate the value of the sewage. But, as we have be¬ 
fore hinted at, the out-and-out advocates of sewage hold that the 
very fact that the sewage is It liquid is altogether in its favour, 
as it cau be, in consequence, sent into the country and taken to 
the farm at a very cheap rate. Thus it has been estimated, that 
if a ton of any manure can bo sent a certain distance, say for 
15a., for the same sum no fewer than 72 tons oau be sent the same 
distance. It is obvious that the point to decide tho value of this 
statement rests upon the relative value of the two manures—72 
tons of sewage at la?, a ton, set for example, against a ton of 
Peruvian guano at £12 10*. a ton. But this delivery of the 72 
tons only moludes its delivery at the outskirts of the farm, and 
does not include the cost of the distributiug apparatus, which, 
be it remembered, must be put down before the sewuge can be 
used. Mr. Lawes, referring to this illustration of the much 
greater bulk of sewage which can be conveyed for the same 
amount of money, as against the conveyance of a solid manure, 
disposes, however, of it thus : 

if the seventy two tons weight of sewage were so diluted with 
water, as researches have as yet shewn that they are, it would 
only contain about seven eighths of the average annual excrement 
of one individual; and tho most ardent admirer of water would 
perhaps agree with him that the extra cost of da. or 10*. would 
be paying rather dear for the solution of 5*. 6s. worth of manure. 
^-Country Qmthrm nte Magazine, • 




COTTON. 

. - »- 

GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM*. 

The report of Mr. Pillans the Superintendent of Experiments 
in charge of tho seed farm at Oomraotco, shows that the effect 
of the manure laid down at the farm is already noticeable. Un¬ 
der date the 11th of August lie writes 

“ 1 have tho honour to report on the present sta'u of tho seed 
farm and crops in tliu ueiglibomhood <»f Oomiaotce. The faiui 
crop is looking vciy well, the plants that were touched with the 
heavy rains are picking up now, the last few days being line. 
In one lield the plants are six inches high, that held being first 
sow ii. 1 have irow nine an os in that held manured with tho 
country manure audsown with indigenous Bunuee, Jurree, and 
lliugunghat, thn o acius of each ; and where the manure was put 
on the land in small heaps, before spreading, the plants on those 
* patches arc much stronger and better than tl»o others, as the 
heaps of manure I.n there dining some bca\y rain, and a quun- 
i tity got washed in. All our seed is sown, and we uro busy clean¬ 
ing aud thinning. All the crops in ilie neighbourhood arc look¬ 
ing very well indeed. We have had a few lino days of late, and 
the crops have picked up wonderfully, especially tho jo warn* 
Tho field of cotton at Kudgaon that l mentioned in my report 
No.fi, dated lffth July, as Laving been sown during the first 
rains, 1 saw yesterday. Some of the plants arc 18 inches high, 
but the average height is 12 to 14 inches; the pluuts areloukiug 
viell, having improved much in the last few days. Our total rain¬ 
fall up to date is 27 inches oiul fi cunts.” 

HHEAOAON, WEST DEltAH. 

The rain-fall in this part of Berar has not been so heavy us 
towards Oomraol ue, the total registered at tho seed farm from 
the 1st of Juno up to the 1 Till August, being but 20‘58 inches, 
But at Akola and Shcaguon itself, and in other parts of the 
district, the fall has been somewhat heavier. Mr. Dunlop, 
Assistant Commissioner, gave, on the 8th August, the following 
uccount of cotton prospects :—“ With reference to my No. 400/82 
dated the 1st ultimo, I have now the honour to report that a 
welcome change has taken place in the weather, aud we are at 
present enjoying bright sunny days, which is having a most 
beneficial effect on the crop. Occasionally heavy showers fall iu 
parts of the district, but, on tho whole, there is every sign of a 
change of weather. The heavy rain has somewhat retarded the 
crops, and in badly-drained parts, tho plants are of a yellow 
colour ; buf generally they arc strong and healthy, and a few 
days of sun-shine will make them all that can be desired. On 
the whole they are most promising. Towards the Pooruali, the 
natives speak of a four-aim a loss, but such reports must always 
be received with caution. It is quite true that we have had 
more rain than was required, but up to date, except in badly- 
drained fields, or wliorc rivers have overflowed tbeir banks, I do 
not think the cotton crop has suffered. Tho young cotton in the 
farm has, like tho other crops, been thrown back, but the plants 
promise well, and the natives are immensely pleased with them. 
The seed I distributed over the district has giv en great satisfac¬ 
tion, every one who has received any, speaks well of it, and I 
could now get rid of any quantity. From information I have 
lately received, and which has been confirmed by meroltfmts of 
this town, I am inclined to estimate the quantity of.cotton hold 
in stock at present at about 25,000 bhojafut. About 3,000 
bhojahs have of late accumulated in Khangaon, and the sarno 
quantity may, as I said before, be in the couutry beyond the 
hills. The balance is said to be held in the Nizam’s country, 
and is expected to come here after the rains. My former esti¬ 
mate, as regards Berar, was not incorrect, but 1 did not calculate 
for the. above cotton, which it appears has been contracted for 
by potty dealers.” 

In this report of tho 18th instant, Mr. Dunlop’s opinion of the 
favourable turn in affairs is confirmed. Under that dato ho 
writes 
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“ Since writing last week, I havo seen a considerable portion 
of the country in the Bellapore talook, uml iny favourable opi. 
niou of the crop previously formed lias now been fully confirm¬ 
ed. Had the rain lasted longer than it did, there would, doubt¬ 
less, have been serious damage done, but, under the circum¬ 
stances, I consider the loss so trifling that it will not bo felt. 
1 have received similar reports, both from the northern and 
southern parts of the Akolu district.” 

Mr. Batcock, the Superintendent of Experiments at this farm, 
confirms tho favourable opinion of tho effects of manure on the 
crop noticed by the Superintendent of the Oomraotce farm. 
An extract from his report, dated tho 17th August, is annex¬ 
ed:—“ The weather has, generally, been opeu.witli passing clouds 
and very favourrble for the crops and for woiking opera¬ 
tions. Weeding and thinning have been pushed on rapidly. 
About thirty acres have been weeded. The crops are looking, 
well; some of the largest of the earliest sown cotton plants are 
•showing flower. The smaller plants, which had become 
stagnated in growth by the excess of rain, are now beginning 
to make progress. The jowureo crops are looking well, and have 
generally a fine healthy growth. 

“Tho cotton manure seems to have a \ cry beneficial effect 
upon the young plants. It is somewhat early to give any report 
upon this point, but the superior growth of these plants on the 
ground manured with it, is at present so marked that a passing 
notice of it is necessary. A fuller report ou this will be given 
hereafter. 

“ The amouut of rain fallen during the week is 0.08 inches, 
making a total since the 1st Juno of 20’58 inches.” 

other tarts of the IJEUARs. 

The Reports of the Deputy Commissioners of the Devar dis¬ 
tricts confirm the information contained above regarding the 
heaviness of tho monsoon, and predict some falling off in 
tho out-turn. I am, however, in the hopes that the damage to 
the crop may turn out to be less serious than at first supposed. 
The cultivator, as a rule, is an alarmist, and makes the worst of 
every unfavourable turn of tho weather. It is not unusual, early 
in the season, to hear most dreary reports of the damage to the 
crop by r.iin or excessive heat. A few fine days of seasonable 
showers soon change the complexion of affairs, and the calcula¬ 
tions made early in the season are completely thrown out. 

THE BOOLUNDSHUHUIi SEED FARM, N. W. I\ 

In this part of India, also, the rain was at one time unusually 
heavy, and a small portion of the farm was destroyed 
by a flood. On the date of the last report from the Su¬ 
perintendent of Experiments, rain was much wanted, and I re¬ 
gret to say the cottou enemy had appeared The^ report of the 
Superintendent of the Experiments, Mr. Simpson, is given 
below :—“The work for the week ending loth August has been 
much the same as tho pre\ unis one, being almost confined to 
cleaning of grass. On the loth 1 had a few men thinning out 
some of the first sowings. For the past week there Inis been 
no rain, and with the strong winds from the north ami north¬ 
west, the ground has now become dry and hard, which is stop¬ 
ping the growth of young seedlings. Rain is at present much 
wanted. The report l heard sdhie time ago of the cotton plant 
boing destroyed by some sort of insect, 1 am soiry to say i H 
showing itself here. During the last three days I have come 
u(Km several plants with the top or leading shoot perfectly 
withered, and upon examining them, found the damage was 
caused by a worm having pierced the stem near the top, where 
the wood is quite soft, anil after feeding itself upon tho pith of 
the plant for u short time, it appears again to leave it, for out of 
a good few I examined, I only found the worm in two of them. 
The worm is apparently similar to that which destroyed so many 
of the boils of cotton in Berar last year, the only difference is 
its colour, beiug of a very pale green. The green food, on which 
it lives, may, perhaps, account for that.” 

The Collector of the Boolundshiilitir district, writing early in 
the present month, stated:—■'* Tho reports of the cotton crop 
from all parts of tho district are very favourable.” It is not 
easy as yet to estimate the area sown with cotton this season. 
Biit 1 doubt there beiug any appreciable decrease. Last season’s 
prices, although below the .average of the former years, certainly 
paid the ryot right well, and although, towards the close of the 
Reason, there was a sudden and heavy fall in the price of cotton, 
still it was not the ryot who suffered theroby. It is also to be 
remembered that the great bill took place late in the season, 


when most of the arrangements for sowing had been made. I 
doubt then there being any likelihood of the cultivators curtail¬ 
ing the cotton acreage this season, and if the weather play % us no 
further tricks, we may expect a full orop and large exports.—I 
have, &c. 

Harry Rivbtt Carnal, 

Simla, 25tli August 1870. Cottou Commissioner. 

— ■ •- 

EXPERIMENTS IN BENGAL. 

From D. J. McNeile, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Board 

of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the Officiating Secretary to 

tho Government of Bengal, in the Revenue Department,— 

(No 250 C, dated Fort William, tho 12th May 1870.) 

Sir,—In compliance with the the instructions in paragraph 3 
of Government order No. 1200, dated 24th March 1869, f am 
directed to submit the accompanying abstract of tho progress 
reports of experiments made in the Lower Provinces up to tho 
end of December last, in tho cultivation of Hingunghat cotton 
seed. 

2. The reports now received from the several Commissioners 
show that in some divisions, at least, it is not desirable to make 
any further experiments. In support of this conclusion the re- 

, marks of tho Commissioners of the following divisions are quot¬ 
ed :— 

Cooc/i tic/uir Division .—“ Tho experiments of last year con¬ 
ducted in five or six localities seemed to show that the climate 
of this quarter was not suitable to tho plant, and I have had 
no application for seed from Europeans or Natives.” 

Bunlican Division .—“ The cultivation of the seed is reported 
to have beuu almost a total failure, owing to different causes. 
I am of opinion that it is not desirable to try any further expe¬ 
riments on behalf of Government at present: with an important 
and valuable article of commerce it may be safely left to private 
interest and enterprise to undertake tho cultivation,, if it is like¬ 
ly to be really pro lit able to the grower.” 

J\i(im Division. -The results are so far from satisfactory 
that a further experiment seems scarcely worth attempting. 

Chittagong Division .—“ The experiment has, generally speak¬ 
ing, proved a failure.” 

In the Rajshahjo and Orissa divisions also, tho previous 
experiments made were unsuccessful. 

3. The Commissioner of the Presidency division does not 
think that any just conclusion as to the possibility of growing 
cotton in the districts of the division can be drawn from tho ex¬ 
periments already made, and he submits a special proposal that 
on any future distribution of seed tho Collectors and sub-disi- 
sional officers should be authorized to rent a beegah or so of 
suitable land in the neighbourhood of their stations, to pay for 
all cultivation, and to promise the ryot an auqde remuneration 
for his crop if successful, and at any rate a fair compensation for 
his time and labor. The Commissioner of the Buruwan division 
on the other hand, us above quoted, has suggested that the cul¬ 
tivation “may be safely left to private interest and enterprise.” 

4. The Board concur in opinion with the Commissioner of the 
Bunl wan division, and are opposed to the suggestion of the 
('ommissioiier of the Presidency division to try further experi¬ 
ments under the immediate supervision of the sub-divisional 
officers and at the expense of Government. 

5. Iambi add therefore, with advertence to Government 
order No. 4282, dated 13th December last, that the Board do 
not wish at present to indent upon tho Cottou Commissioner for 
any further supply of Hingunghat cotton seed for experimental 
cultivation. 


HYBRIDIZATION OF COTTON. 

Mr. Uivetl-Caruac, Cotton Commissioner, Centra^ Provinces 
and the Berurs, has sent to tlio Government of Bengal, the fol¬ 
lowing extract from a letter received from Major Trevor Clarke, 
oil the subject of hybridization of cotton. 

Extract from a letter from Major Trevor Clarke, to II. Rivett 

Camav, Esq., dated Welton Place, Deventry, the 1th May 1870. 

“ I have just had a letter from Ashbimior with some beautiful 
llinguugliaut bolls, and some from a selected plunt with natural¬ 
ly yellow-tinglod staple. I do not know if you are acquainted 
with Cocoiiada , which is a cotton of this sort; now tne said 
Poconada is much sought for by spinners, strange to say, on 
account of tho colour . 1 have grown Ooconada, and pronounced 

it at once to be allied to the Hingunghat. It would be well, I 
think, to look out for and propagate a slightly Naukeeny Hin¬ 
gunghat-race. Such a breed might be produced by crossing with 
a good yellow Indian, not Aruericau, sort. A nankeen cotton 
is cultivated in India, which is of occidental race, not Q* ITer- 
baceum at all. This would not cross with the real Oriental breeds. 

** Four samples of seed came too late in the English year to 
do much with that season, but I managed to get a crop or two, 
the seed by great care being got to ripen during the late autumn 
and winter. Amongst others, I believe, I have crossed purple- 
flowered O. Arboremn —your “ Nurihah,” with Hingunghat. I 
wish you would make your people test the capabilities of this 
pluut. There are several accounts of^ its having been tried, and 
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all apparently with favorable results; but nothing further ap¬ 
pears to have come of it. The staple is undoubtedly good, strong 
white, and fine, and was much admired by a spiunor, a friond 
of mine—a first rate judge. The crop will come quicker to 
maturity and should be longer, softer, and more to the boll. 
The only Indian cottons that at all como up to the buil t/ pro¬ 
perties of uplands, according to my experience, are produced by 
that breed of which the bona are dumpy and cob-nut-shaped, 
and only half oponing when ripe. Dhofora and Western Madras 
as supplied to me arc of this kind. Now a cross between a 
high class plant of this form and a good Hingungh.it would be a 
great step, because the big closo-pod sort producos a hard 
staple, at least as far as I have seeu. Let your people turn 
their attention to the task of observing and tabulating, as it 
were, the peculiarities of breeds , especially as to adaptation to 
different soils and climates. As far as selection goes, soft staple 
should be looked for amongst harsh fibred, but otherwise good 
sorts, and hardy varieties in the case of first-class stapled kinds 
which are constitutionally tender. 

4 * My cross Hingunghat by Nurmah (Arboreum) is good, that 
is, has taken effect. Also Hingunghat crossed by the largish 
stapled closo-pod sorts. Also tho Assam Hill cotton by lliu- 
gunghat. 

‘‘I have just had a sample of this very interesting kind from 
the Agri-Horticultural Society, through Mr. Arthur Urotc. I 
enclose some of its long, many-seeded * lifts grown by myself. 
1 wish the staplo was as long in proportion. I shall enclose 
with this a few more seeds of the “ former” soits, in case any 
of the first lot may have been unsuccessful, also a few other such 
sorts as I think may be useful or interesting. The crosses, Sea 
Island by New Orleans, by New Orleans and the Hybrid 
Georgian, are most beatiful cottons, Orleans staple, as soft as 
silk. I do hope they may succeed with you. 1 am also very 
curious to know the bohavior of the sort I call Parnambuco and 
its crosses. It is shortish in staple, but the very hardiest sort T 
have ever met with. In crossing it I went in for a hard// Sea 
Island, find cannot help thinking I have effected my purpose. 

u My most interesting cross, viz., HiugungliAt by Arbomun 
(t. c. Nurmah) is thriving and will soon flower, showing that it 
has secured the early flowering habit of the Hiugmigli/lt parent ; 
of it I send you one or two seeds. 1 had only one small boll 
come to perfection. 

“Among tlie seeds now sent are a number between Hingunghat 
and the broad leaved type in the cloao-pods, and strong bulky 
staple. I hope this will produce sorts with more expanded 
pods and finer staplo combined with length. The Hybrid 
Georgian, I call it, and the Sea Island, twice crossed with 
New Orleans, are most bountiful cottons. Try your best to get 
these into fVuit. I send also several kinds of Uplands and Sea 
Island.” 

Cotton Cultivation in the Punjab. —1869-70 

The area under cultivation in I860 was 811,749 acres, against 
079,‘294 in 1808, and 687,321 in 1867. There has been a consi¬ 
derable increase in cultivation in tlic year undei report. This 
increase has taken place in twenty-one districts. In six districts 
there was a decrease both in area and out *urn, in one or two 
there was a decrease in area, but an increase iu out-turn ; while in 
two districts, Uoorgaon and Hissar, the crop was almost an en¬ 
tire failure. In thuso two districts the area sown with cotton 
was 88, 843 acres, or about one-tenth of the entire area of cotton 
cultivation in the province. 

2. The out-turn is calculated at 018,900 nuumds of cleaned 
cotton, or 30 seers 8 chittacks (nearly 61 pounds) per acre. 
Had tlie area in Hissar and Uoorgaon produced an out-turn 
equal to the average of the province, the total out-turn would 
have been about 679,322 maunds, or about 33 seers 7 chittacks 
per acre. 

3. From enquiries made, it was found that tho orginal returns 
of eight districts had shown uncleaufed cotton iustead of cleaned. 
The necessary corrections have boeu made. 

4. Taking the returns as they are, the divisions in order of 
productiveness stand as follows :— 
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46 
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45 
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28 

8 
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24 

12 
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.... 10 
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22 

0 
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Even at the tfestj the yield of cotton in the Punjab aiid in 
Upper India generally is very poor, as compared with other 
countries, where the cultivation is more carefully carried on. In 
Egypt the yield is 500 lbs. per aero. 

With respect to the extent of area under cultivation, the order 
of divisions is almost exactly tho reverse of the above, which 
leads to the strange result that cotton; is most extensively culti¬ 
vated where it is least successful. There are, however, other 
reasons that influence the extent of the cultivation. Tho cose 


of tlio Delhi division is exceptional this year, owing to tho failure 
of tho crop in Goorgaon. 

6. The most extensive cultivation is in the four districts of 
tho Rawulpimlee division, which have the advantage of an eo$y 
means of export down tho Uhouab and Jhelum rivers. The 
same may be said of tho districts of Mooltan annd Moozuffergurh 
of the Mooltan divisions, which export their surplus cotton down J 
tho Indus. In the Lahore division, there is considerable cutliva- 
tion in the districts of Lahore and Gooj rail walla. The cultivation 
in Ferozeporo is small, but a large export trade down the river is 
carried on. 

6. Tho average price of»often was somewhat higher! in 1869 
than in the previous year. The average highest wholesale price 
was Rs. 19-13-8 per mam id, and the lowest Rs. 17^3. 

The price was particularly high in the following districts, 
which are important export marts :— 

Ferozeporo ... Its* 23 per maund. 

Shall poro . . . „ 23 „ 

Mosuffergurh . . ,, 24 8 „ 

Dera Ghazi Khan ... „ 25 -H „ 

In Goorgaon the price was also high (Us. 23-2), owiug to the 
local scarcity of the article. 

The lowest wholesale price iu any district was Rs. 14 per 
maund. 

7. The trade returns for the third and fourth quarters of 1869-70, 
that is for the cold season, during which the cotton crop of tho - 
autumn of 1869 was brought into the market, show that 72,656 
maunds of cotton were exported down tho Indus to Kurrachoe. 
The town returns show an export of 82,594 maunds—the differ¬ 
ence represents tho quantity exported in other directions. 

The largest export shown in the town returns was from 
Mooltan, 49,720 maunds. 

8. From tho remarks of the Deputy Commissioners it would 
appear that from 150,000 to 200,000 maunds of cotton were ex¬ 
pected to be available for export towards the sea-board. The 
river returns of boat traffic received from Sukkur, as above- 
noted, show nothing like this quantity. A cousiderublo quan¬ 
tity of cotton was exported from the district, where it is pro¬ 
duced, to other districts where native cloth is manufactured, 
such as IToshiaporo and Kangrn. It is also to be remembered 
that the surplus of cotton districts is not all exported at once— 
some of it is held back for higher prices. 

9. The steamer and railway leturns do not show any very 
considerable quantity of cotton export this .season. The Indiuu 
Flotilla steamers carried only 1,300 maunds. In the railway 
returns for the third quarter, cotton is not shown separately from 
cloth and wool. The returns for the fourth quarter have not been 
received. But the cotton exported by railway to Mooltan re¬ 
appears iu the returns of exports from Mooltan, and in the 
returns prepared at Sukkur. 

1(>. The total export of cotton from tho Punjab to the sea¬ 
board, vL the ludus, during the six months from Ocbobcr to 
March last, was not much above 80,000 maunds, which, though 
more than last year, is ror.Nidenibly less than iu previous years. 
Owing to the scarcity of food during the last two or three years, 
the cheap and durable native made cot ton cloth has boon increas¬ 
ing in demand among the classes who arc unable to puehase the 
dealer aud lighter imported cloth, ami the result has been 
to detain a considerable proportion of the stock of raw cottou 
for local cosumption # 

11. It is v ery generally believed 4bat the local manufacture 
will maintain its ground, until Manchester sends to the East a 
cheaper and more durablo fabric, and one better suited to the 
wants of tho poorer classes. 

12. From an interesting calculation made by a native Deputy 
Collector in the North Western Provinces, and published in tho 
North Western Provinces Gazette of 11th May 1870, it appear* 
that the amount of cotton required fo clotho the population of 
an ordinary district, is only from 3 to 4 pounds per head per 
annum. It is estimated that the better class of adult males use 
nearly 8 pounds, while the lower clasps use less than 2 pounds 
each. A considerable quantity of raw cotton is required for 
stuffing ruzaie , which are used by all natives of tho better, and 
most oven of tlie lower, classes in Upper India, except iu and 
near the hills, where woollen blankets are often used. The 
amount of money which the mass of the ncople can afford to 
spend upon cottou clothing is very limited, and unless ^cheap * 
and lasting material is imported from England, they will conti¬ 
nue to manufacture cloth according to their own taste. 

13. It is estimated that the province contains 223,000 cotton 
looms, giving employment, to 700,000 people, and turning out 
122 lacs of rupees woi th of col Ion cloth, This quantity, divided 
over tho whole population of 17$ millions, gives an average 
of a little over 11 annas per head ; according to tho calculation 
abovo given, the population requires only about 2 seers or less of 
cotton per annum, which would be worth in a manufactured 
state, say two rupees, but a considerable proportion of this is 
used in its unmanufactured state, so that the amount spent on 


Note to para 10.— TrattU returns received since this report was 
written, show thnfc nearly 30,0iMl mounds of cotton wero token down the 
Indus to Kurrachoe between tho 1st April and 30th Juno 1870. 
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imported cotton cloth is very small. It is, howover, very tlif- 
ticult to determine the exact proportion. 

14. The external trade returns of 1868-60 show that 8,000 
niaunds of country cloth were imported and 0,156 mantids were 
exported. The average value of it was about Rs. 40 a maund. 
The quantity of European cotton cloth imported is stated at 
.‘11,991 numuls, and that exported at 29,002 niaunds, which 
would leave very little for the consumption of the province. 
This imported cloth is worth Us. 100 to Us. 130 per maund all 
round ; -but the reports arc probably understated. 

15. Deducting the export of 80,000 niaunds from the total 
out-turn of the crop, would leave some 530,000 niaunds foi 
internal consumption. This at the average price of Rs. 18 per 
maund, would be worth a little over 95 lacs of rupees. The 
looms of the province turn out, as above stated, 1 22 lacs worth 
of cloth, but this represents only so much of t ho year’s crops as 
is turned into cloth—there remains that portion of the crop 
used in its raw state. Those figures are somewhat rough, but 
they are sufficient to show that the export of raw cotton and 
the consumption of English cloth, arc very small, as compared 
with the internal consumption and manufacture. 

16. Hinguughat cotton seed w.is sown in a large number of 
plots in all purts of the province during the season of 1869, 
From the reports received it appears that the experiment was 
for the most part a failure. The plant is apparently not so 
hardy as the indigenous cotton, and exhibits a tendency to run 
to leaf and wood. Even under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, the vioid was usuully less than that of the common 
cotton of the country. 

17. Upon the whole, the prospects of the cotton cultivation 
in the Punjab are encouraging. It is extending in some of the 
districts bost suited for it. Pi ices are steady, with a tendency 
to rise, so that the cultivation may be considered to be beyond 
the rbk of loss, except from unfavourable seasons. 

By order, 

J. A. 15. Ml!,! Eli, 

Secretary to Financial ('ommis&ioucr, Punjab. 

labore, the 18th duly 1870. 

1HFLUENCE OF CASTE ON RATES OF RENT; AND EFFECT OF PROCEED 

IRGS AT LAST SETTLEMENT ON CONDITION OF THE CULTVATOR. 

Report by C. .1. Elliott, Ext/., dated Ytilft January, ]HGH. 

Concluded from our hint M umber. j 

The Effect of our Proceedings at the last Settlement in 
producing Permanency of Occi fancy Tenure. 

Ill the same twenty villages I instituted an enquiry, the object 
of which was to show how far the proceedings at the last 
settlement and the conferment of occupancy rights on the 
older cultivators succeeded in attaining their purpose, and 
creating a permanent occupier class. It will probably be allowed 
on the one hand, that the tendency of our rule has been greatly 
to increase the insecurity of tho cultivator’s tenure, aud that in 
two ways—(1), the agricultural population lias increased so .that 
competition for laud has liecome keener ; (2), the zemindar, 
having no longer occasion to call on his cultivators to take up 
arms for him, enters the market more untrammelled, and accepts 
the best cultivator with no nrriere pensee as to whether he is 
as good at quarter-stuff ami broadsword play as lie is at plough¬ 
ing. On the other hand, we have deliberately set ourselves by 
law to oppose this increase of insecurity, by bestowing a new 
security on the old cultivators—a legal prohibition against 
ousting. It is interesting, therefore, to enquire now, after the 
lapse of 30 years, wbiqh lins been stronger—law or nature 1 
Has Kiug Canute’s fkit kept back the rising tide, or not i 

The accompanying statements give the details of the enquiry 
for each of the twenty selected villages. The following table 
shows the general result of the whole :— 
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Area. 
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| Bgs. Bis. 


Bgs. Bis. 
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Qhair Mow 
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1 
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i 
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52 
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< iion-here- 
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ditary) . . 

m 

VlCC 7 

1,467 15 

371 

2,887 4 

388 

2,072 6 


This shows that out of 12 5 tnouroosee cultivators existing at 
last settlement, 73 have maintained, their rights through the 
thirty years period, and 52 have lost them ; while, at the same 
time, out of 510 cultivators who did not receive mourootee rights 
371 luivo disappeared, and only 139 survive. These, 
too, of course, long ago became mourooscea , and have therefore 
been artificially preserved ; but for the acquirement of rights 
by tbc accretion of time, in all probability most of them, 
too, would have been overwhelmed. If we look at the area 
occupied, the contrast is still more striking : the 73 mourooaee 
cultivators who survived held pretty nearly 60 beegahs a 
piece ; the 52 who perished held ouly 13. Out of 9,043 
beegahs of land occupied in 1836, 5,462, or 60 per cent., is 
now in tho same hands that tilled it then : those men, increas¬ 
ing in wealth, have oulargod their tenancy to 6,014 beegahs; 
so that out of the present cultivated area of these twenty villages 
—11.053 beegahs—6.014 are held by the old tenants, and 
5,000 by new men introduced since 1836. This table, then, 
shows clearly enough that the conferment of occupancy rights 
has been no*dead letter; whether for good or for evil, it has 
held its own against the numerous influences which, war against 
permanency, has given us a large class of tenauts who may 
fairly be compared with the yeomen of our own country. As 
they existed at a timo before the largo culture set in, we have 
no available statistics bv which to compare tho amount of 
change which has taken place with the amount which 
would have taken place had mmirooacc rights not been created by 
us. But a comparison of the amount of change among the 
mourooscea , with that which has occurred among the ghair 
mo nroosecs —protected as the latter, too, have been by the gra¬ 
dual aecrctiou of rights to them—would almost justify the 
hypothesis that not one of tho old cultivators would have been 
left, but a complete sweep have been made of them (at the cost 
of how much suffering and distress of mind no one cau calculate), 
but for the action of this beneficent law. 


PART Ill. 

The Effects of the Conferment of Ore ufancy Rights on 
the Condition of the Cultivator. 

1 was much struck some years ago by an article in the 
t 'ab ntta Review, in which, attacking the justice of the creation 
of occupancy rights, tho author wrote to tho following effect •* 
True, the abstract argument in favour of occupancy rights 
t% are strong and unanswerable. But they do not bear the 
“ test of facts. Look at the North-Western Provinces, where 
“ the policy has had full play for thirty years ; has it had 
“ the effect predicted l Can any one tell me that the mou- 
11 roosee tenant is better fed, better housed, better clothed, owns 
“ better and more bullocks—is, in general terms, better oft 
“than the tenant-at-will ?” I have often put this ques¬ 
tion to men who had good opportunities for nidging, but 
have never got a satisfactory answer. No one was able to assure 
me by tho evidence of his own eyes that tho contrast was dis¬ 
cernible. In such matters, however, 1 think our observation is 
often veiy faulty, and, seeing that the appeal was to statis¬ 
tics, I determined to take the first opportunity I could of an¬ 
swering it by statistics. 

Accordingly, while the investigations which I have already 
detailed were going on in the twenty selected villages, I extended 
the enquiry to this point also. 1 had a census taken in each 
village of tho number of cartbullocks, cows, buffaloes and 
horses owned by each cultivator, and of the number of men who 
wore English, or wore native cloth. The statements which 
I submit separately whom the details for each of the twenty 
villages. 

The table which follows gives the total of tho twenty, com¬ 
paring all the mouroosees, as a class, with all the ghair mourooscea . 



This return shows the superiority of the mowrooaeeq, in all kinds 
of worldly wealth in a very striking way. In the matter of 
wearing English clothes, indeed, there is not much to be said, so 
few of either class wear them; but in all the points that denote 
the prosperous agriculturist, the protected tenant is 50 per cont. 
better off than tho tenant-at-will. Iff these facts become generally 
known, it will hereby be possible in future for any one to de¬ 
clare that theories of political economy—so far as they bear on the 
advantages of the people of the petite culturc-Aook very well oil 
paper, but do not boar thp test of actual experiment. Here, as 
with all true theories, tho logic of facts agrees with the logic of 
the closet. 








jTtTItA Messrs. Totdmin <fi Co , oomplain under date of 20th August, 

'Ul / Wv ^plalmlS that—“The character of the Cachar teas does not improve as was 

-- - - .. ■ i -- | , hoped might be the cose, os the season progressed, for nearly all 

CALCUTTA, 15th SEPTEMBER, 1670 the teas which have come to market from that district up to the 

* presenttime, must be pronounced poor and weak in oup, even 

THE ESTATES* the broken tens, which are almost worthless, without strength, 

— -+ ■ —- participating in this serious defect. In fact they have scarcely 

The action of the French Government, says the Ceylon Observer, th e strength of the Darjeeling teas, without being able com- 
in levying a war-tax on coflfeo and tea, must affect the con- P Rro with the latter in regard to flavor or pungency. The 
sumption of those articles by a people who have hitherto betn Loudon market continues to remain in a very wretched and 
amongst the best customers of the cofteo planter. On the other unsatisfactory state, Pekoe and Green teas suffering the greatest 
hand, the United States legislature has passed a bill reducing the depreciation. It is not very probable that the supply of tea 
import duty on coffee from the 31st December noxt from 2 id. to fr °m China would bo affected in the event of hostilities being 
l^cf per pound. This step cannot fail to exercise a good influence undertaken against that country on account of the dreadful 
on consumption, especially as the same legislature, in striking massacre at Teintsin, for all fighting would most probably be 
contrast with the policy of Mr. Bright, has fixed the import uoufiued to the seeno of the outrage and its neighbourhood, from 


duty on chicory and all other substitute « for coffee at 2id the 
pound, or nearly double the rate levied on the genuine article* 
Under date of 22nd. July, Messrs. Cook and Co. write : “ In 
1666, on the termination of the Austrian and Prussian hostilities, 
coffee recovered very rapidly a considerable portion of the loss 
which had been suddenly encountered, but in tlie present instance) J 


the fact of Teintsin being the direct route to Pekiu, and bat a 
comparatively short distance only from that capital ; and every 
body who is conversant with those parts knows that tho Chinese 
Empire is such a nondescript affair, that active trade in one 
place and active warfare in another is quite compatible with the 
laws and customs of tho country. It is hardly necessary to 


although prices of Ceylon are 10a. and of Brazil 3 s. <fr 4s. below remark that Teintsin is many hundreds of miles distant from 
tho most depressed period of that year, the general disturbance an y °f the tea (or silk) growing districts. At the present there 
of credit will probably cripple the trade for a more lengthened every prospect of a lull crop from China this season, for 
period, whilst the larger supplies in prospect may interfere with although tho last accouuts received show a rather smaller export 
any hnportaut improvement until consumption contrasts some- than last year, this is to be accounted for by the fact of the 
what more favorably with production, than has been the cast* of market not having been opened at Foo-Cliow-Foo till an un- 
late years. It is impossible to foresee to what extent coffee usually late date, not because the Tea was wanting, but because 
may be further affected. Some stimulus may be given for the the teamen where holding out for higher rates than shippers 
immediate wants of the troops, but supplies for such purposes were willing to pay, and consequently the tea already exported 


can be readily drawn from the ample stocks held in both coun¬ 
tries, without materially influencing prices. Loudon, probably, 


is nearly all from Shanghai and the Yangtze district, but now 
that operations have commenced at Foo-Chow, tho oxport will 


will be made a general entrepot, anil importations will ac- probably be reported by nexl China Mail as fully equal to last 
cumulate to such an extent that for a time the article may be years, or perhaps more. 


almost unsaleable. The announced blockading of German ports, 
however, can scarcely be sufficiently effective to deter all im¬ 
portations from neutral countries, and the rates current in our 
market are therefore likely to regulate, to a considcrablo extent, 
the value on the Continent. On the other hand, foreign com¬ 
merce being interrupted, the stocks abroad will diminish slowly, 
and with a protracted war may bo reduced to a low point l»y 
the time tho trade is again free to flow into its usual channels, 
when the abundant supplies, particularly from tho Brazils, will 
lie available to meet the renewed requirements of Europe.’’ 

The Civilian says that " enormous and probably unprecedent¬ 
ed shipment of coffeo to France” were made early in August I 
with a view to escape tho increased customs duty about to bo 
levied there. These casual causes of fluctuation are of trilling 
interest, however, to the coffee plan tor, whose anxiety is chiefly 
awakened by tho competition with which Brazil so seriously 
threatens him. Tho aggregate quantity of really jhie coffee 
shipped from all parts of tho world is said to bo comparatively 
small however—and tho Planters of Wynaad, Mysore, and the 
Neilgheries may take heart from tho fact. 

Considering, says tho Ceylon Obse/‘ver } that whatever happens 
in Europe, consumption is advancing so rapidly in the United 
States as to be likely lo overtake the whole production of Bra¬ 
zil! we think there is good reason why those interested in coffee 
enterprise should indulge in v^ry opposite feelings to those of 
despondency. 

The stooks of Coffee in the principal European ports on 1st 
July, were 


CINCHONA. 


The Government will not proceed further with Cinchona on 
the Khoml Hills than completing the experiments. Should it 
become chmatised, Government will not compete in its cultiva¬ 
tion with private enterprise. 


cm HON A IN TRAV.\N< ORH. 

The Cinchona Gan Ion, odablished by the Sircar at Peerinade 
about seven years since, continues to prosper. 

The following statement shows the state of the Garden in 
the year under review : 


United Kingdom.. 

Holland. 

Antwerp .. 

Hamburgh . „ 11,600 14,000 13,000 The Superintendent of the Garden has been authorized to sell 

.. ,125 AJE to any planters, plants to the extent of 2,000, at the rate of one 

HftVro ... ” ^> 80Q 13 > 2u0 J ^ 0t)0 anna each, or (5 rupees per 100 plants. The planters, however, 

*• Total...Tons 104,400 94,400 92,460 have not availed themselves of'thei arrangement. 

■ —■ - —- -- The trees are looking remarkably well, and it is saiu that they 

Thus the stock of 1870 which in May last was * 30,660 tons in would favorably compare with any in Wynaad in Malabar. 


1870. 18G9. 1868. 

.Tons 21,160 1U,800 18,800 
. „ 44,750 39,600 35,600 

. „ 4,100 5,500 5,800 

.. „ 11,600 14,000 13,000 


c 

Z 

Botanical 

iNlUUUX, 

t 

Cominornnl 
^ Nanu"* 

J 

a 

o 

6 

j! 

*> Girth of the thickest. 

* !_ __ 

1 

If. Sumrubra 

Rod bark . 

2,952 

Z 

ft. in 

19 10 Close to 4h© ground, 

t 

C. Micranth'i 

Uiey bark. 

341 


| 22 inn ; 0 fort from 
ground 18 tn. 

18 0 Close to the ground, 

8 

C Perm Inna ... 

Fiue^t prey bark ... 

109 


121 ins.; ft feet lVom 
ground, 7J ins. 

15 4 Close to tho ground, 

4 

1C. Nitnlcr. 

Hemline grey bai k 

06 


1 12 ins.; B feet from 
ground, 7 ius. 

7 10 Clone to tho ground, 

6 

C I'ondamenia 

jilusty Ciown bnrk... 

* 74 


7*1 Ins.: 4 ftot from 
ground,.44 Ids. 

12 ] Close to the ground. 

e 

Cinchona . 

Name unknown 

10 


j 9 In,; 5 feet from 
grouud, 6 ins. 

9 4 Close to the ground 


Total. 

3,Mi 


64 ins.; 4 feet from 

1 ground, 6 ins. 


Havre . „ 39,800 13,200 15,050 

* Total...Tons 104,400 9 4,400 92,460 

Thus thy stock of 1870 which in May last was"30,650 tons in 


IOjPOQ only, and owiog to the small quantity afloat te now | remun er\tive to private individuals, only a few are found willing 




still less. 


to take the plants even free of all charge. 
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A few plants have, however, been laid down iu some estates 
simply to try bow they will get on. And tho Superintendent 
has been directed to plant uuuibois in eligible sholaa in a diver* 
sided manner, in view to see if they would grow without muoh 
attention and become naturalized 


GOVERNMENT < INCHON A ESTABLISHMENT AT 
RUNUBEE. 

We have long threatened a visit to tho Government Cinchona 
Establishment .it Rungboe, and accordingly, at the commence¬ 
ment of the week, the weather promising to he somewhat finer 
than of lalo, we bent our steps thithnrwaid with a view to 
seeing what we might be able of the growth and manufacture of 
the far-famed quinine. 

We had, however, as it turned out, reckoned without our 
host (wo don’t mean Mi Cl.irke, supenuteiuk nt of the (Vdcuttu 
Botanic.il Gardens, who u at pn si nt in th.uge of the planta 
turn for the pmpo <■ of stalling tin in mufactuio ol the drug), 
hut the weather which was .is mho^pit.ihlr as that gentleman 
was flu opposite. 

Mr. Clarke, liowm i, ad\ lsed us tli it a \ imI to the plantation 
under existing c iron mutant i s would he us« less To say nothing 
of the continuous do wnpoiu of run, win h w is of a most soak¬ 
ing charactci, the mist, uiising fnuu I In* i alley was .so dense as 
to rciulci a new ot anything, .10 \ uds distant, out of the ques¬ 
tion , and this description of wcation tin \ li id experienced for 
the past ten days without inleimission r l’ln- road, besides, to 
the plantation at Rishap, which lu s sono miles beyond Ituug- 
hee, and some 3,000 feet low< i down Ins been rendeicd almost 
impassable by the heavy lain 

Wo learn fiom con Vi isat ion with Mi Claike that, in oidu 
to get anything like .i fan knowledge of the n iture ol tlie works 
in opeiatiou, it would he neeess n \ to spend a long day in low¬ 
ing the plants m then several stages of giowth , not to mentiou, 
besides, the piepaiation of tin ding as a muketablc commodity, 
which has not yet t ominenced owing to the want of alcohol for 
the purpose. Mr. (JHike speaks most sanguinoly of tho pms- 
pccts of the umh itnking, eomnu m.illy and says that, from liu 
own peisonal ohsii\ntmn and tin lcsults apparent up to the 
present time, lie ion side is the s)il , ( iul t lunate of this neigh- 
hourhood (of course paving nth ntioii alsi to aspect aud site) 
far lnoic suitable to the pi > lu. tion ot the i cm I and yellow de¬ 
scriptions of haik than the Ntilghunes, wheiehe lias visited 
both the Government and slwi.iI puvntc plantations, pm- 
tessionally, on heliitf ot the Government, with a view to re¬ 
porting thereon Alt. (Mailu his 1 itt 1 \ -compiled a voluminous i 
report on the submit, whnli is now in the h uids of Gowin- 
ment, and will doubtless he punted m due corn sc, when, should 
wo he so foitmiatc as fo obtain a t <ipy, iu purfioso extra* ting 
largely therefrom, mil we fui tliennorc pm pose, after we hav c* 
had the advantage of suhsMjuud pcisnml oh uvation, to give 
our own views upon the subjet L foi wiiaf the y may he worth 
Mr Claike intends, so soon as he lias nm thing in ltadmess, I 
to comment e the pi c pai.it mn of cinchona alkaloid, for the use i 
of the Inspector (lent ral ol Hospitals, and he states that the 
alkaloid is itself available as a medium, possessing as it does 
tho same curative propel tic n as the sulphite, commonly m 
use, without that excessive hiltcim^s which lendcis patients, 
in ft'ftreately i educed state from weakness, unable to lctain it j 
on trie stomach and that ll is pitsmtlv used under such | 

circumstances by the Go\cinm< ut Medu d Depart mont m ' 
Madras with great success 

Mr. Clarke considers the piospiets of the Pnouioug planta¬ 
tion, the property of Mr. Llovd and Colonel Angus, to he exceed¬ 
ingly promising; though lie states tint the pent ion of the 
Estate, at present under cultivation, suffers from being on tho 
sunny side of the valley, facing to the south ; still there are 
many other available places with pioper aspu t. 

The actual expense, per acre, for grow th ind propagation, in¬ 
cluding all charges thereon, will only amount to Its 100 per acre 
during tho past three years at the conclusion of fhe present 
year, the necessary pruning will produce h.uk worth Rs. 300 per 
acre, at prosnt rate*, .so that the cultivator (m fins ease tho Gov¬ 
ernment) will be Rs. 2<>U m pocket, and will have, moreover, an 
acre of forest cinchona trees which will 1 hen after require little 
or no attention, and which will have become e ich suceeduig yeui 
progessively, reproductive, and, should pnu not fall, Mr. (Marko 
calculate* that at the end often years the v would return, Its. 
3,000 per acre for the year. 

They are at present engaged, at ltuugbce, distilling alcohol 
from proof rum, just received, for the purpose of producing the 
alkaloid 

It islands to reason, of course, that tho increased production 
of cinchona must tend to a considerable reduction in price, and 
that were^here no other use for it but for medicinal purposes, 
the question of its cultivation, to any groat extent would be 
extremely problematical, hut, fortunateh, it can ho employed, 
on a giunnfu » ih* ,i i 1 m sc* fur v. get ihie dyes of any colour, 


and for which purpose it cannot be surpassed by any known 
product .*—Darjeeling News. 


CINCHONA AT THE NEILGHERBIBS. 
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Table shod mg the grout h of the different species of plants plant - 
rd out in the Plantation<f for the half year ending 31^ 
January lb7<>. 


Number of 
Plants 

Mpecies. 

i 

Where 

planted 

_I 

When 

planted. 

Maximum 

growth. 

11 

& 

Height of 
the tallest 
tree 

Girth near 
the ground 



! 


Fnchos 

^ Inches 

Poet | 

j Inc ho* 

12 

Cnuccinihia 

Neddivv ut- 30tb Sept 







turn 

1 1862... 

25 

Voi 

24] 

32 

12 

jC* Miuantha 

Do. 

|1862. ... 

19 

n 

23} 

26 


C Officinalis 

1 

Q 

30th Sept. 





12 | 
I 


j 

1863 

18 

10^ 

I8i) 

13} 


Table showing the propagation , distribution Sc. f of plants and seeds 
during the half year ending 31 at January 1870. 


Date 

Total num¬ 
ber of 
plants pro¬ 
pagated. 

! 

Total num 
her per¬ 
manently 
planted 
out. 

1 

Total num¬ 
ber ot 
plants dis¬ 
tributed to 
private in¬ 
dividuals. 

Total 
quantity 
ot seeds 
distribut 
ed. 

August 1869... 

September „ 

October „ 

Novembor ,, , 

Decumber ,, 

January 1870 

350 

420 

129 

1 4,589 

i 

& 

"DO 

* 

Ounces 

10 

28 

10 

2 

5 

Previously . 

2,5KW/ 

t 

m 

178,005 

55 

! 240 

Grand Jotal ... 

8,608,17# 

1,148,184 

178,6® 1 

295 
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Remarks. — The number of plants permanently planted out to the same natural order as the true cinchona, and it so 
in the plantations is 4,580, making the totall,148,424. greatly resembles them in appearance that it 1rac najned 

This increase by propagation is 899, tho monthly average be- f or many years cinchona excelta. Being thus considered a 


natural order as the true oinchona, and it so 
cables them in appearance that it iras named 


mglftO, making the total 2,695,176. cinchona indigenous to India, very considerable expectations 

The number of plants distributed to the public is 255, giving wero entertained that it would be found at least a most valuable 
the total distribution of 178,603 : fifty-five ounces of seeds have febrifuge if not an actual source of quinine. Writers O&Indian 
also been gratuitously distributed, making the total 295 ounces. Matwia Mexlica allude in doubtful terms to the bark of this tree. 
Ootacamund, the mh February 1870. Ainslie, speaking of the various substitutes that^had been re¬ 
el ji. si ^v»i D * V0 . R » commended for Peruvian bark, mentions the bark of cinchona 

Hupdt. Govt. Cinchona Plantations. e.vcelsa as having been ascertained to possess powerful tonic 

, - and antifebrile virtues. O'Sbaugnessy speaks or the bark as 

[No. 180.1 Order thereon, No. 371, dated 18th March 1870. J?} 1 ?™T 1 '® two inner leaves of the bark POMMs great 

Copies of the Report received with thiH letter forwarded to the <( bltterneS8 ancl wtnugency ; the ^ 

Secretary of State, to the Supreme Government, to the other "“j*> M «• medjemo among m ^ »pmg 

Governments in India, and to tho .Superintendent of the Gin- ‘J* stllu « en ^- We have aiiftiyzed tho hark 

VS 

KRtfAkXS BY THE SECRETARY of state FOR India in council. “ pecting tho discovery of u febrifuge alkaline in this species.” 
Upwards of a million plants are now permanently planted out . ' ° f t^Z^^^whkh 

i“ ’ us ' v r„‘f h ““i? f ^ k l‘ ,eh “ tho tree belongs and the sensible properties of its bark, it is 


Copies of the Report received with thin letter forwarded to the 
Secretary of State, to the Supreme Government, to the other 
Governments in India, and to the .Superintendent of the Cin¬ 
chona Plantations in Java. 

R. A. Daly ell, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 
REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. 


_ a on : -v :_• ,.u mi “ tho tree belongs and the sensible properties of its bark, it is 

inches in girth, ^he me > tamaticrnnra “ not improbable that it may prove a valuable remedy. In all 

Wived for your Government to adopt aomosystemat c cou * «future Inquiries intothe subject of Indian anti-peri6d.es, this 
with reference to utdmng the very fargo quantity of febrifuge „ ba , k should be one „f the tot to which attention should be 

alkaloids which is now stored in tho bark of these trees. 1 am 4I , • . „ 

of opinion that this subject should receive consideration from 

your Government .it an early date, and that, in consultation These circumstances, therefore, led me to make a full inves- 

with Mr. Broughton and Mr. Mclvor, a regular system of pro- tigation of the chomical constituents of the bark, in the hopo 


curing and utilizing an annual harvest of bark should be coni- that I might be fortunate enough to discover a proximate prin- 
monced and developed os further experience is acquired in ciple, whoso constitution might perhaps throw light on that of 
future years. . the true cinchona alkaloids. By the kindness of Lieutenant- 

The plantations will require thinning from time to time, and Colonel Morgan, Deputy-Conservator of Forests, I obtained a 
striot injunctions should be given that no bark, not even that of supply of tho fresh bark from the neighbourhood of Mudumullay 
the smallest twigs, should bo wasted. The bark which is useless in Wynaad. The bark possesses the remarkable property of 


1_ that I might be fortunate enough to discover a proximate prin- 
u ciple, whoso constitution might perhaps throw light on that of 
tho true cinchona alkaloids. By the kindness of Lieutenant- 
d Colonel Morgan, Deputy-(Conservator of Forests, I obtained a 
>f supply of tlio fresh bark from the neighbourhood of Mudumullay 
w in wynaad. The bark possesses the remarkable property of 


me sumuesu twigs, snouiu do wasieu. me uarn wmwi w uawcaa m wynaad. J tie nark iiosscsses tne rcmaricaDie propercy oi 
for the extraction of quinine is valuable as a febrifuge for the being bitter when quite fresh, but this bitterness diminishes on 
use of coolies in the form of a decoction or infusion. But a keeping, so that after a few days, it has so decreased that the 
certain number of larger trees must now be annually in a bark becomes nearly tasteless. After much labour I was en- 
sufficiently advanced stage of growth to yield bark suitable for abled to obtain tlie principle in a pure crystalline state. A full 
the extraction of alkaloids. It will be a point for your decision examination and analysis of this substance showed me that it 
whether this bark should bo used in the manufactory at Ootaca- was identical with rosculin, the fluorescent and crystalline prin- 
mund for the supply of hospitals in India, or he senl to the ciple of horse-chesnut bark, discovered by Fnschmom, and 
London market, or whether a portion should be sent Home, and .subsequently analyzed by Fromsdorff in 1835. The ohemical 
a portion worked up on the spot. details of the investigation and the data for this conclusion are 

In considering the course to bo adopted with reference to the scarcely suitable for detail here. They are to be found in the 
Government plantations, tho question will arise whether they Pharm. Journal, Volume. IX., page 418. It is a somewhat 
should remain permanently in the hands of tho Government for singular circumstance that the bitter principle of this Indian 
the supply of quinine in the hospitals, and the distribution of tree should be the same as that of the horse-chesnut. It is also 
seeds and plants throughout India, or whether they should even- remarkable that the buk of the latter has obtained a certain 
tually be disposed of as in tho case of the Government tea plan- reputation of being like the Ilymenodictyon in India a gbod 
tations. If the latter course appears profcrablo, it will be ne- substitute for cinchona bark. Liudley and other authors meu- 
cessary to decide at what stage of its development the connection tion that it has been recommended as a valuable febrifuge in 

of Government with the enterprise should cease. intermittent*. The very general impression that this Indian 

In considering this important subject, many other points will false cinchona contained quinine receives explanation from 
arise which lam not in a position to specify ; but I trust that the properties of lusculin. The solutions of this substance like 
the whole question, in all its bearings, will receive full considera- those of quinine are fluorescent, and are even more beautifully 
tion from your Government, and that your conclusions may bo so. An obsorvor, who did not examine the other very dissinii- 
communicated to me in time to allow of a regular system being lar re-actions of the two substances, might thus be misled by 
adopted for ths ensuing year. the coincidence of so peculiar a property. Tho loss of bitterness 

— undergone by the hark on keeping is now also readily ex- 

From E. C. Baylet, Esq., C. S. I., Secretary to the Government plained, since nosculin, in contact with decaying organic sub- 
of India, Home Department, to tho Chief Secretary to the stances is decomposed, and produces a comparatively insoluble 
Government of Fort St. (ieorge,—No. 3093, dated 28th substance, iescvlelin y which has but a slight bitter taste. Being 
June 1870. informed that there uere certain differences in the llymenodw- 

Referring to the 5 th paragraph of the despatch from Her <//»« of South India, and that of the mountain ranges of Bengal, 
Majesty’s Secretary of State* for Tndia, to the Government of * wa8 desirous of testing the latter before communioating my 
Fort St. George, No. 13, dated the 19th May 1870, regarding the bom £ l^fectly general. By the kindness of Mr. C. 

course to be adopted with reference to the cinchona plantations . 1 , was supplied with some bark of tho original Hyme- 

on the Ncilgherry Hills, whether they should remain permanently hai k of Roxburgh from tho Calcutta Botanic Gardons. 

in the hands of Government,,or whether they should eventually {.“J 8 c ^dded me to prove that there was no essential chemical 
be disposed of, as in the caso of the Government tea plantations, diftorence m the hark of tho Bengal tree and that from South 
I am directed by His Excellency the Governor General in Conn- I . nd J a *. The kirk ol Ilymenodictyon exedeum thus differs en- 


cU to request that no proposals for the sale of tlie said planta¬ 
tions may be made without first communicating with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 


difference in the hark of tho Bengal tree and that from South 
India. The bark of Ilymenodictyon exedeum thus differs en¬ 
tirely in its chemical character and products from oinchona bark. 
Containing no tiaco of quinine or related alkaloid, the expecta¬ 
tions oneo entertained of its medicinal value appear to have 
little support in fact. As (osculin will cventuolnr be both a 
dearer and less plentiful product in this country than the olka- 
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nraent of India. tions oneo entertained of its medicinal value appear to have 

little support in fact. As oesculin will eventually be both a 

- - ■■ - — -■ dearer and less plentiful product in this country than the alka- 

TIIE “ OINCHONA EXCELSA ’’ loids of cinchona, and is certainly of inferior therapeutic value, it 

appears tome to he scarcely necessary to make any medical 

-•—- trials with it. Should it, however, be thought desirable to do so, 

Mr. Broughton has made tha following valuable communica- 1 shft11 of , ' ouree beruad J' to supply tho necessary material in 

_ a. j.L. if.. J_fi_ a. ° < , .... . . _ n niivn afnfn 


tion to the Madras Government on an analysis of the bark of a P uro sttttc ' 


the 11 Hymenodictyon excelsum” commonly called the " Cin- Order thereon, 30tli Jane, 1870.—Mr. Broughton’s experi- 
chona Exedm? ment shows that the bitter prinoiplo inherent in the bark or the 

Certain chemioal ‘ researches’ which I have mado on an tree “ Ilymenodictyon exceUum” is identical with “ essoulin,” 

JiiMkMMMH IoKmAim Kava illftf Kami anmnl.l.J I 1 _:iL _L ■ 1 •_ 1 .1 i ■_ i 1- A __ 1.U 1 - ___ _1 _1 1_l.Jj. 1 _ la 


ipdigenoua febrifuge have juat boon completed. 1 herewith which is also obtainable from the'horse-chesnut tree, Wt is of 
beg to communicate the broad results of the inquiry little therapeutic value where the alkaloids of Cindhona are 
according to G. 0., No. 241, of 22nd January, 1870. The large procurable. The report of the Government Quinologist will be 


according to G. 0., No. 241, of 22nd January, 1870. The large procurable. The report of the Government Quinologist will be 
foveit-tree “ Hymonodictyon exedsum” is a native febrifuge of communicated to the Supreme Government and to tne Inspec- 
cotsid^rable interest, not so much from its proved efficacy in tor-Goneral, Indian Medical Department, and a copy tf.it will 
mmcine as from its history and botanical relations. It belongs he transmitted to \ he Secretary of State. 
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CINCHONA IN BENGAL. 


From B. Clarke, Bhq., m. a., Officiating Superintendent, 
Botanic Garden, to Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal,—(No. 188, dated Botanic Garden, Calcutta, the 2ftth 
April 1870.), 

Sir,—I beg leave to submit the annual Report on the cultivation 
of Cinchona in Bengal, for the year ending 3lst March 1870. 

2. The three species of cinchona, of which the cultivation 
has been extended during the year are ('. Suedrubra, C. Officinalis 
and C. Calisaya. 

The number of plants of these species in peiinanent planta¬ 
tions were as under.— 


C. Succirubra. 
31st March 1889... 815,733 

31st March 1870... 1,055,100 

Increase... 439.370 


V. Officinalis. 
‘312 719 
408,899 


C. Calisaya. 
220 
4,000 


94,180 3,780 


3. The increase of permanent plantations of (\ Succirubra and 
C. Calisaya has been made about Risbap at an elo\ .ition of about, 
2,500 feet, and at ltungbeo, at an elevation of 4,000 feet. 

4. The average growth for tho year of the ten measured 
plants of Succirubra plunted in March 1807 at Rishap, has 
been fifty-one inches, W’nich fairly represents tho unsatisfactory 
general growth of the C. Succirubra plantations. 

ft. The average growth for the year of the ten measured' 
plants of C. Officinalis planted in October isiij at ltungbee, has 
been twelve inches, whieli fairly represents the unsatisfactory 
general gvowth of the ('. Officinalis plantations. 

tt. Tne average growth tor the > ear of the ten measured plants 
of C planted in June 1807 at Rishap, lias been fifty- 

two inches, which represents the average growth of all tho plants 
in tho plantation catalogued ns C. Calisaya. lint several im¬ 
portant varieties are included under the name C. Cafisaya , and 
the tree variety raised by seed in February 1867 and planted out 
in Juno 1867 had attained a height of 12 feet in October 1809, 
and a tree of this age, lately cut down lias produced two pounds 
of dry bark. 

7. As fully explained by Dr. T. Andeisnn in his annual 
Cinohoua report in Bengal for the year ending 31st March 1868, 
tho exceeding steepness of the hills, combined"with the large rain¬ 
fall, prevents any tilth on these cinchona plantations. The 
grass and low jungle having been cut close, the young cinchona 
plants are planted out in the permanent plantations. The weeds 
having been merely headed down, not eradicated, grow with great 
strength in u moist and warm climate, and continual scouring of 
tho young plantations is necessary. This is the chief expense 
under this system of cultivation. 

8. C. Sit car ultra and (’. ( 'alixayu fee variety) grow so freely, 
that by the third year the young trees in the platations are all 
locked ; they then crush the jungle beneath them, and can take 
care of themselves, and little further expense upon them is called 
for. 

9. But C. Officinalis shews no inclination to become a treeat 
theso plantations ; it remains a shrub with very scanty foliage, 
and even on the plantations which are five yeais old, there conti¬ 
nues the same exj»enditure in scouring. 

10. C. Snccimbra and C. Calisaya are planted about 1,200 
to the aero; C. Officinalis about 4,000 to the acn\ 

11. In the fifth year of growth in permanent plantation an 
•ere of V. Officinalis carries less than one-fourth the bark carried 
by an acre of C. Sued rubra, and costs more than four times as 
much annual expenditure. Moreover, the (\ Offidnalis then ap¬ 
pears disinclined to grow much larger, whereas (\ Succirubra will 
clearly grow into a considerable tree 

12. I calculate that at present it has not been discovered 
how to grow V. Officinalh to economic profit at Rungbee. I 
therefore stopped its extension in September last, though 1 was 
aware of tho high quality of the grey bark. The present quantity 
is large for an experiment ; and as an experiment, a few acres of 
C. Officinalis were planted in September last at a somewhat 
higher level (5,000 feot) than the main plantation. Also, in all 
the C\ Officinalis plantations below the level of 4,000 feet (above 
which level C\ Succirubra does not thrive), ('. Succirubra has been 
planted between the ranks of V. Officinalis, und will doubtless 
soon overgrow it 

^ propagation and extension of C. Calisaya has been 
pushed as fast as possible. Thero is no difficulty in multiplying 
C. Succirulira and C. Officinalis by cuttings, but at Rishap there 
ij found the greatest difficulty and uncertainty in multiplying C. 
Xfoluaya cuttings. Herr voli Gorkorn, the Director of the Dutch 
Government pinchoim cultivation in Java, informs me that there 
the same difficulty with C. Calisaya is found ; but on the other 
* n the drier climate of the Neil cher¬ 
ries outtujp Strike with perfect success. 

14; Hirvvon Gorkom has sent me on several occasions most 
i!?* Calisaya seed, which germinated excellent- 

T ~. r discovered how to grow C. Calisaya by cut- 

tings, fwhoHld greatly prefer that method, as by it I am sure of 
getting exactly the variety which I wish to propagate. Mr. 
Mclvor is of opinion that not merely do the varieties croaa I 


c 

Succirubra* C 

Officinalis. C. (Jatisai/a 

Mr. Wernicke, Knruong ... 

2,500 

50 . 

Dr. Jn meson, Sakarunpore ... 

Mr. Robson, Tuk\ar 

1,500 

260 500 


200 *. 

Colonel Stinll. Knngru Valley 

12 


Total 

4,000 

522 500 


freely, but that many hybrids are formed from different species 
of cinchona. 

15. The moat valuable bark known in the European market 
is the C . Calisaya bark : this species grows admirably at ftifcbap, 
aud during the past year propagation has been almost entires 
coufined to it. Jn growing for profit, 1 believe it wm ultimately 
be found advisable to grow one or two species Only on these 
plantations: aud that it is best to discard a species at once 
which is clearly inferior with us to V, Calisaya aud £, Succirubra . 

16. 1 have lately brought from the Neilgherries two new kinds 
of cinchona, one provisionally named C. Mirabilis of Mr. 
Broughton, the other C\ l\tayo. In C. Mirabilis the bark con¬ 
tains the astonishing quautity of 13} per cent, of quinine alka¬ 
loid and more than U per cent, of crystallisable quinine. C. 
Pitayo is a rich bark from Peru, a very high-level sjiecies, said to 
bo found growing through the snow. 

17. During the year both C. Succirubra and C. Officinalis 
ripened seeds : 6j[ ounces of the former and 5} ounces of the 
latter were distributed. Oue ounce of seed will raise nearly 
50,000 plants. 

18. Thero were distributed from Rungbee during the past 
financial year cinchona plants ns under ;— 


19. The amount of propagation having been greatly reduced, 
a considerable number of the old frames and glass were sold. 
The lcccipts for the past year of the cinchona plantation paid 
into the Darjeeling treasury were a* under: 

p. 

o 
o 
0 
o 



Rs. 

. 1,130 

a. 

0 

Price »f a Wardian em-e 

.. ’ 10 

0 

Sale of cinckona plant*' ... . 

. 156 

4 

Sale of old glass ... 

. 187 

8 


Total 


1,393 12 0 


20. Tho total expenditure for the year on the Sikhim cincho¬ 
na cultivations was Rs. 50,224, being Rs. 18,042 less than the 
estimate, and lls. 18,040 less than that of the preceding year. 

21. The C. Succirubra trees stand 0 feet in the plantations, 
and, as un experiment in January last, a small portion of the 
denser plantation was thinned by cutting down three trees out of 
every lour. This was found to produce 300 lbs. of dried baik, 
worth about Rs. 260 per acre. 

22. At tho Name time a considerable portion of the more 
advanced trees were pruned by the removal of the lower 
brauchos. There was stored from the thiuniugs aud prunings 
in all 2,400 lbs. of dried bark. 

23. The only private plantation in Sikhim, which (so far as 
I know) is extending cinchona planting on a considerable scale, 
is that of Mr. Lloyd and Colonel Angus, known as tho Darjeeling 
Cinchona Association, and which ocoupies tho north sido of the 
Rungbee valley. This association now has about 500 acres of 
permanent plantation of C. Succirubra , and has cut a consider¬ 
able quantity of three year old bark during the late cold weather, 
and sold it in the London market. 

24. The Government cinchona plantation at Nunklow, in the 
Khasi HiIIn, was formed for the supply of cinchona plants to the 
planters in Assam and Cachar. Seed is now easily transmitted, 
and I believe the discontinuance of the plantation at Nunklow 
has been decided upon by Governin'nt. 

Number ancl Distribution of Cinchona plants in the Government 
plantation near Darjeeling on the 31 st March 1870. 


Namon of species of 
cinchonn. 



O Succirubra 
C. Cali Maya 
0. Micnuithu 
G. Officinalis, &. varieties 
C Pahudinnn 



New 1.999,716 
JM 67,032 


Total.. 1,600.768 40400 


40400 gg*6 


Nona 
8*474 

None None 38,667 

80,768 Ditto 830,704 

None Ditto 6,088 


940,178 


•mSS 


O. B. Clarks, 

Offig, Supdt. jQqtanic Garden, antiMn charge 
of Cinchona cultivation in ffingal. 
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COFFEI, 


4 ■ — 

The season report* of Coorg for the last mouth state that the 
borer continues hie ravages, and that it is probable that some 
pf the estates in that province will have to be abandoned. 

- ♦ - 

To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 

MANURING OF COFFEE ESTATES. 

P, A., Kandy, 23rd June, 1870. 

Dear Bib —At the request of the Committee of the Planters 1 
Association. I beg to forward, for publication, two letters from 
Hr. Swan, inviting information on the subject of the manuring 
of estates with poonac and bones, as also with wood allies. As 
the subject is of groat importance to the planting community 
the Coxnmitee are hopeful that a good deal of valuable informa¬ 
tion will be elicited. 

I need hardly say that I shall be glad to receive any letters 
that may be sent me in reply to Mr. Swan’s, or on any subject 
of interest to the planters, and will lay them before the Commit¬ 
tee, who will, in due oourse, authorizes their publication, unless 
specially requested not to do so.—I remain, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, If. Byrdk, 

Secretary, 


The Borders, 21th April, 1870. 

My Dear Byrde, —There are two questions (both connected 
with manuring) which aro interesting me much, and on which 
1 should be glad to profit by the experience of others; and 1 have 
no doubt many planters would be glad to get information on 
these points. Thoy are, to what extent and in what proportions, 
can bone-dust and poonac bo applied without stimulating the 
trees injuriously P Bone-dust alone hue, on the Borders, put on 
one of the finest crops I ever saw. 

Secondly .- What proved good effects in increased bearing 
have resulted from the application of wood-ash ? 1 am applying 
this considerably, but should like to hear definite reports of the 
benefit wrought by it, elsewhere. It is a cheap manuie—easily 
prepared and easily applied. 

* Yours very truly, 

. (Signed) W. A. Swaw 

-•- 

The Borders, 23rd May, 1870. 

To the Secretary of the Planters* Association. 

Dear Sir —I doubt if I shall be able to attend the meeting of 
Committee to-morrow, so I send in herewith a few notes of wh.it 
I have observed of the action of tho manures specified. 

Bone-dust and poonac, combined, I have tried largely on one 
estate. The mixture does not seem to stimulate injuriously, 
but yields a fair amount of both wood and i 1 op. About 111). a 
tree was applied. Bones alone (1 lb. a tree) seems to put on a 
still biggor crop. On a field of fine large trees manured with 
bones alone last year, a crop of 11 to 12 cwts an acio has been 
brotight out, nor do the trees appear as yet, to bo suffering from 
it. I consider tho crop is nearly double what it is on tho mi- 
manurod portions of the same field. How bone-dust would an¬ 
swer, alone, for a succession of years, on small trees, I am nut 
in a position to state, but its good effect in bringing out crop on 
large, but sluggish, trees is undeniable. Woodush alone, 2 
measures to a tree, and on one field 2 lbs.’ to a ti ee, has produced 
a very fine crop,giving perhaps 4 cwts. aft aero additional, lu 
company with two other old planters, 1 examined, some days 
ago, a field so mauui ed ; we estimated tho crop is at least double 
that on an adjoining field, unmanured. Say, in the one case, 

8 to 0 cwts. an acre, in the other 4, manured about a year ago. 
As bone-dust alone, and wood-ash alone, produce such good 
eftecttyl do not think J can go wrong in mixing them; 1 intend 
to apply this season (especially on all my high fields, where the 
crop is not in proportion to the fine large trees) o\ er 30 tons of 
bone-dust, in the following proportions : J lb. bone-dust and one 
measure (heaped) of wood-ash to a tree. 1 believe this mixture 
has also the approval of our late Chairman, Mr. Wall, wfio lias 
studied the subject of manures (especially of the two specified) 
most carefully. But I shall be very glad to learn any informa¬ 
tion on the subject that may be elicited at the meeting 
to-morrow.—I am, yours faithfully* 

(Signed) W. A. Swan. 

P. S. — I pay 6d. a bushel for wood-ash well sifted. I put 
down the crop on the field manured with bone-dust at 11 to 12 
cuts, an acre ; but another old planter estimates it still higher. 


COFFEE PLANTING—SHADE OR OPEN ? 

‘ To the Editor of tho Madras Mail. 

Sljb—I observe it stated in a recent issue of your paper that 
* 1*W meeting of the Coorg Planters' Association one of the 
members raised the question whether the encouragement of 


charcoal shade on ooffeo estates was advisable, to whioh the Pre¬ 
sident replied that he “ he was satisfied that ooJSse planted un¬ 
der shade would not yield sufficient returns." In addressing you 
I desire to court further discussion on this important point, as 
it is obviously advisable that the matter should not be allowed 
to rest thus, but that others who have means of supplying in¬ 
formation should come forward and give the public the Jbunfcfit 
of their experience. 

On one point all are agreed-—that next to a certain amount of 
elevation moisture is essential to tho support of the plant; thus 
its thriving condition in the open in Ceylon depends mainly on 
the frequent showers with which that island is favored, and so 
also in high elevations of 4,000 to 5,000 feet it benefits from the 
greater amount of moisture in the atmosphere, although some 
men of experience consider that even there light shade ana irriga¬ 
tion are of advantage, as a return for the exhaustion of the soil. 
Evidently, however, a number of Coorgites living in a different 
climate are still persuaded that the plan which succeeds else¬ 
where is applicable to their 1 mil, notwithstanding the long and 
trying hot weather to which their plants are subjected. But 
something indeed must be rotten in the state of Denmark, when 
when wc find tho Superintendent stating in his last report the 
melancholy fact that many of the estates must shortly be 
relinquished on account of the borer: and no wonder, 
since the soil has lost its original virtuo consequent on years of 
drought, and from not a vestige of vegetable mould being left. 
Therefore, it is very plain that the only hope of recovering estates 
is by the immediate planting of Bhade, which has already been 
the saving of some bored estates. To answer the inquiry put 
at the meeting, I may take that charcoal shade is looked upon ah 
a poor makeshift till plants of an approved description can take 
their place The scanty foliage affords little nutriment to the 
soil, and when the tree dies out, which it docs wholesale, the rot 
affects tho coffee plants all round. Now in lieu of the ancient 
forest trees, what better substitute can be provided than good 
fruit trees, which, while they yield shade, will bring in thomselves 
some return both in fruit and in the vegetable mould supplied 
to the coffees trees Tho jack enn bo raised iu any number 
ami at little trouble or cost from seed put down all over the estate, 
and in six years will be 20 ft. high. Mangoes, Shevaroy pears, 
cinnamon, limes, oranges, guavas and loquats might also be ad¬ 
ded with advantage • also cinchona, nutmeg and cocoa were 
Government to lend their assistance. The pepper and vanilla 
vines are likely also to prove of use. Tho worst of it is that no- 
v cities have little attraction, and few are to be met with who will 
turn aside from the beaten path. Yours faithfully 

A Convert to Shade. 

-»—-- 

To the Editor of the Madras Mail. 

Sir,/- I have just road the letter of “ A Convert to Shade” in 
your issuo of the 7th instant. I quite agreo with the writer 
thereof that tho subject of shade or no shade should be thoroughly 
ventilated, and a better plau than by means of the public press 
cannot well be conceived for more reasons than one. An impor¬ 
tant reason is given in fact in this very letter of “A Convert to 
Shade.” What T allude to is, that in discussing the question 
of the odvisibility of one mode of cultivating the coffee trees 
the writers of letteis to public prints frequently exhibit a want 
of real knowledge on other points in connection with tho subject 
besides the one immediately under discussion, and give mi 
oppoi tuuity to others to point out their errors and put them 
right. The wi iter of the letter in your issue of the 7th is open 
to one or two corrections, I think. 

With regard to Ids first axiom, if I may so call it, viz., that 
the necessity for moistuie is secondaiy to that of elevation, 1 
think he stretches tl 10 point too far, and that he will find, if a 
vote w’ere taken, that sound planters would agree tlmt moisture 
is absolutely more necessary than elevation, and that good 
coffee could be grown on tho sea-const itself provided you had 
the soil and moisture. Therefore, I think, we may assume that 
moisture comes before, and not after, clevatiou. 

Again, at the end of the same para : I quote “ light shade 
and irrigation are of advantage, as a return for the exhaustion 
of the soil.” 

Now granting for the moment that shade trees do give some¬ 
thing to tho soil, I pass on to tho real weak point of the para : viz., 
the idea of iirigation returning anything to the exhausted soil. 

It being a well Known fact, to any planter of the least experience 
in such matters, that if sand planted with coffee or anything 
else is irrigated in tho ordinary maimer with only water, the 
exhaustion of the soil is greater tbuu if only the ordinary crop 
had been taken oft'it and must be many red or go out. If your 
correspondent meant irrigation with liquid manure he should 
have said so, and oven then ho will find that the energy impart¬ 
ed to the coffee tree by the moisture in tho liquid manure will 
enable it to take nearly if not all of the fertilising properties 
contained in the liquid, so that what remains only gofee to sup¬ 
porting .the tree during the remainder of that season, and fresh 
manure must bo applied the next. Your correspondent is right 
in one point, viz-, that charcoal is a very poor shade alone, but 
I'm not sure that it is not quite sufficient ip place*, ^where the 
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forest has been a little too much cleared aud a trifle more shade 
is found to be required. 

A dead charcoal certainly does play mischief, and therefore if 
for that reason only, should be got out of the ground, as soon as 
other shade begins to be of use from its height. 

But I beg to differ as to the jack being raised in any number 
or with little trouble. Try it in u place whero cattle are liable to 
got into the estate and then see, or where even there are many 
spotted deer or jungle sheep. 

Then, again, I think tho shade of the jack is too dense. I may 
be wrong, of course, but fancy a lighter foliaged tree would bo 
better. Oinnomou, I can't agree with, it being a well known fact, 
that if a cinnamon tree dies in an estate the whole of the coffee 
for some distanco round dies also. 

The Vanilla Vine, allow me to inform your correspondent, is, 
unless I am very much misinformed on the subject, an orchid. 

Aud now for the subject of shade. Does it my ? 

Muuzerabad is the only coflee growing district, I belie \e, 
whore shade has been recognized rh a nine qua non of coffee plant- 
ins. By Muuzerabad I would be understood to mean that 
taluq and those in immediate contiguity to it, such as lluiloor, 
Wastu.ru, &c. There for some years coffee was grown under 
shade by tho old hands, such as Cannon, Green and others, and 
they made it pay. Then came a new King in Egypt, who know 
not Joseph, or the benefits of shade planting, aud bogan felling 
every thing, and so successful for a few good se.isons did the, to 
these parts, new system qppeur, that nearly every body followed 
suit. Some, however, early took alarm and allowed secondary 
jungle to spring up for shade, and to-day the proprietors of those 
estates may thank their stars they did so. Others kept on fol¬ 
lowing the open system, and all went well till tho borer m one 
very ary season shewed how it could spread under fa\ourahk* 
circumstances. Field after field of coffee had to be abandoned, 
till it was recognized finally that shade and shade only in a cli¬ 
mate like that of Mysore would do for coffee. 

Then came the question raised by your correspondent. Does 
it pay ? 

Now compare the two systems. 

Coffee in the open, must, to do any good, he constantly kept 
weeded on account of tho dotenoialing nature of the weeds 
which spring up if this is not clone. Coffee in tho shade rarely 
requires more than two weedings in the year, and one of these 
may be done with a grass knife merely cutting down weeds and 
creepers. Coffee in the open will cost on an average Its. 300 per 
aero to bring it into full bearing ; coffee in tho shado, notwith¬ 
standing the fact, that it does not give full crop till its fifth year, 
may bo opened and kept up for that time for Rs. 150 per acre, 
or thereabouts. But the parties in favour of open planting 
point to their returns when they do get a crop. Good coffee in 
shade gives in Muuzerabad and the neighbourhood an average 
outturn of 2J cwts. per aero. This brings say Its. 90. The 
working expenses, all told, hating been about Ra. 50 during 
the yoar. 

Does coffee in the open pay better t 

Coffee in the open of course will pay more on the same extent 
of land, but as far as my experience goes requires u far larger 
capital to open ami work it, and must have more superintend¬ 
ence A good man will look after twice as nnu.li under shade, 
as he will or can do in the open. The only draw back, as far as 
I can see, to shade planting is, that where a running fire has 
wilfully or by accident got in when clearing away the under¬ 
wood, the largo forest trees, though they do not at the time 
appear to be injured, keep falling year after year, causing great 
gaps in the shade and doing more or less injury to the coffee 
growing under them The best way to remedy this is, I imagine, 
to proceed, as described in tho Rcvd. G. Richter’s season report 
for June, viz., clear as little as you possibly can so long as you 
are able to line and hole jtlien after the first momoty weeding 
at the end of the monsoon, pub in a gang witli axes and bill¬ 
hooks, aud cut down as much ot the superfluous shade as may be 
necessary, lopping the same up small and laying it in rows 
betweon^the coffee plants. It will generally bo found, I think, 
that by this system, the whole of tho shade necessarily to he 
removed cannot be accomplished in one season as tho cut-down 
trees take up too much room on the ground ; but this is no 
harm, at it can be done over again the following year, when the 
first cuttings are decayed, aud tho young coffee trees more pre- 
pared to stand a further amount of sunlight. 

Many planters in Mysore are, I think, keeping far too much 
shade over their new clearings, but this is n fault on the right 
aide which can easily bo remedied as compared with having too 
little shade. However, I would draw attention to one point, 
ek., that when* too mfeph shade has purposely been left at first, 
4q$ superfluity shouflfbo got rid of as soon as possible, as it 
afeuuls to reason the falling of moderate sized jungle trees even 
, ojLthe top of good sized coffee must - do some harm, whereas if 
foiled whilst the coffee is in its first year it does very little harm 
' indeed, if any. Mr. Richter in his report would seem to hint 
. that coffee ought to be grown under shade, in certain climates, 
to keep away the boror. If this is his meaning, 1 would warn 
him that it is a fallacy. The borer has attacked and will attack 
trees under the densest shade. Shade is of more use in dry 


climates for saviug the crop from being burnt off in a bad season, 
than for any other purpose, though it is of use also au second¬ 
ary preventive of the borer, in this way, that where The coffee 
tree has reached maturity under good shade and is then attacked 
by the borer, it is not so liable to be permanently injured. 

This is one point, however, in connection with shade planting 
to which I wish to draw attention and if possible get some one 
to find a remedy. At this season of the year, it is a painful fact 
that many coffee trees under shade become affected by a kind 
of blight^ which rots the leaves and a good deal of the crop. 
Some think this is attributable to the drip of water from the 
shade trees. It may be bo, but for my own part I cannot help 
thinking it is owing to a want of drainage. It may be as wefi 
to remark that I don’t know of a single estate under shade that 
is drained so that experiment has still to bo tried unless there is 
a shade estate in existence that has been drained. I have never 
seen tho same thing occur in the open, even on undrained 
estates, but that I imagine would be, because the sub-soil 
drainage on land with no forest trees standing would be more 
rapid than on land whero shade is left standing. That the 
surface drainage or wash is greater in tho open is an undoubted 
fact I take it. Howevor I'm not at all certain on this point. 
I would invite the opinions of older heads than that of—Yours 
truly, 

July 12th. 1870. Novice. 


OIIER AND BUMrSR CROPS.—COORG. 

The Rev. G. Richter in his Ooorg Season Report, for the half 
year ending 30th June 1870, observes that conflicting as the 
statement may appoor its correctness can hardly be qestioned, 
that never before, has the devastation on plantations by the 
coffee.borer been moro manifest than now, and that the expected 
crops all over Coorg will be larger than in any former year. 

“ When in my last report I stated, that the borer was then less 
spoken of because its disappearance was looked upon as a cer¬ 
tainty, the last assumption was based on an illusion, and planters, 
who then made light of tho borer question, are now convinced 
by an unpleasant ocular demonstration that, whereas in past 
years some only suffered severely, now nil may be liable to a like 
fate ; but whilst some planters take the gloomiest and most 
desponding view of coffee cultivation, g^hers are as hopeful as 
ever, though with considerably lowered expectations, taking into 
account the heavy income-tax and land assessment. 

Owing to the borer-beetle’s habit of depositing its eggs into 
the bark’s natural fissures only, which are most prominent on 
the lower part of the stem, old trees are chiefly tunnelled near 
the ground, and down to the very roots and thus hopelessly 
mined. Hence the alarming loss on old estates. On a small 
scale it will prove both practicable and efficient, to rub the 
bark of tho coffee stein and free it of all crevices, so as to 
deprive the laying beetle of any hiding place for its eggs, and 
a subsequent washing of the stem with carbolic acid or coal-tar 
would answer the purpose still more completely. Even 2 R 
acres, treated in this manner, would prove more remunerative 
than 100 infested by the borer. Owners of young estates may 
thus, if not entirely escape, yet control, and repress the pest, 
if at the same time from the beginning every bored tree is 
mercilessly removed and destroyed. 

“It is a remarkable fact, that the Coorgs, who, alarmed by the 
appearance of the borer, abstained of late years from extending 
Iheir plantations, have this season entered with new energy 
upon the cultivation, fully determined, however, to plant only 
under jungle shade without burning the cut underwood aud 
without spending more money than actually necessary for 
clcariug and planting, which in their ease is very little indeed. 

“ Near Nalkuad there is tho largest native plantation, Suda- 
niane-Kadu, extending over 300 acres, ihus got up ; it is now 
five years old and was, when I saw it in March, in a most pro¬ 
mising condition, without borer, and yielded its owners, com¬ 
paratively speaking, a much larger profit, than any European 
has yet derived from coffee planting in Coorg. This example 
may commend itself as worthy of imitation especially to planters 
of moderato means. 

“ Those interested in coffee will have observed the curious 
phenomenon, that uususpected, yet bored treeB show, chiefly 
after the early showers, sudden symptoms of disease. Tho cause 
may perhaps be thus explained :—with the spring roin the 
oirculution of the exuberant sap is revived and the larvee which 
during the dry weather directed their tunnelling operations 
towards the >most interior of the stem are now by an unerring 
instinct led to return to the still juiced outer wood, round which 
they work close under the bark, and cutting off ,the ascending 
flow of the sap, thereby kill the trees as soon as they have complet¬ 
ed one circuit, which may bo done in a single day. 

“ Ic appears from a communication from Western Africa that 
on the Gold-coast, near Acropong, a small coffee plantation was 
opened out about ten years ago, an inseoWa grub—is now doing 
tne same work of destruction as with ns, ind there is little doubt 
but that our notorious Xylotreohus will prove the culprit.”— 
Madras Mad. 
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" COFFEE. 

To tfm Editor of Allen*e Indian Mail. 

S:i.%—It is fully admitted that the consumption of coflee is 
gradually falling off in England ; I would venture to point out 
what a disadvantageous position it occupies in comparison with 
tea. As Mr. Cranford stated, with perfect correctness, in the 
debate on the last Budget in the House of Commons, that where¬ 
as, in the purchase of tea, a highly manufactured article was 
bought, which might at once be consumed, in the caso of coflee, 
the article was bought in a raw state, and had to go through a 
considerable amount of preparation before being brought into 
use. 

Take the ease of ooffee at 80*. per owt., this would be 
per pound . 8 57 d. 

Duty at 3d. per pound. 3(7. 

Boasting at 3*. per owt. would be per pound 0*32(7 


ll*S9r/. 

112 pounds raw coffee at 11*89(7. per pound is equal 
to £6. 10s. 11 68*100(7. 

An on owt. of raw ooffeo produces only, upon an aver¬ 
age, 32 pounds, when roosted, tho cost per pound, 

N after roasting, would be equal to ... 14*47(7. 

The first cost having been 8*t>7d. 

5*90(7. 

An advanoo of 5'90rf. upon 8-57(7. would bo 68*S4 por cent. 


COORG PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Proceeding* of a Meeting of the Coorg Planter** Auociation, held 
at Mereara> on Friday the 3rd of June % 1870, 
Presided—Captain Ralph Taylor. 7 

Messrs. Donald Stewart, C. Grant, W. Wright, J. Fihjayaon, 
A. Stephen, J.Russell, H. East, J. Brewer, \V. Scobie, O* R> 
Evans, J. H. Morgan, Henry Maun, A. R. Alston, & L. 
Johnstone, and the Rev. A. Fennell. 

The President said that it was ommited to be recorded in the 
votes of tho last Meeting that he had mentioned publicly on 
that occasion, that iu order to test the correctness of ^ those 
principles which ho had already laid before the Association, 
and on which lie based his conviction, that the price of food add 
and necessaries of life for native coolios having fallen so low as 
to allow of a cooly living on 2 rupees a mouth, the time hod 
arrived when proprietors might with safety and justice reduce 
the rates for labour on their respective estates, he, the President 
on ono of his estates had given notice to the Maistyies who 
were gone to their country, that on their return the highest rate 
for an able bodied cooly would be 5 rupees a month, and the 
rest in proportion. Capt. Taylor hoped his neighbours and 
others would follow- this example, so that it might become gene- 
lal ; and lie intimated his intontion of informing the Associa¬ 
tion of the result of his experiment. 


Coffee would therefore cost the consumer in consequence of 
the duty being imposed upon it, when raw, 68*84 per cent, ad¬ 
vance upon an average on the first cost in bond, and it therefore 
follows that the grower of tea to the extent of the loss and 
charge attending the roasting of his produce, and that conse¬ 
quently, if it be desireable that these two articles should be 
subject to equal burdens, the grower of coffee has a claim for 
relief to tho extent indicated. It is to be hoped that tlio Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may see fit to take the facts submitted into 
favourable consideration. I may add that cocoa has for a con¬ 
siderable period only paid Id. per pound duty. Sngo- 
flower and other untaxed compounds, to increase its consis¬ 
tency, are added, and the article is sold retail at about Cnl 
per pound. 

Tno coffee grower would, however, be at once relieved to some 
extent, and the consumer also much benefited, by an alteration 
in the existing law, which regulates the retail sale of chicory. 
At prosent, I believe, permission is aceortled to retail grocers 
to supply packets to tho public, labelled ooffee and chicory, .and 
this procedure, practically, extends official sanction to the adul¬ 
teration of tho former, to the loss of all concerned, save the dis¬ 
honest retailer, whose illegitimate gains arc thereby very large. 
As has boon observed by a correspondent of great experience, 
let retail grocers sell coffee and chicory separately, and mix 
them under the eve of the customer, if so desired. The in¬ 
creased duty on chicory is of no avail, because this article be¬ 
comes then, in turn, tho subject for fraud. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would reduce the prosent duty on coffee from 
3cf. to 1 s. per pound (the total amount of the existing duty is 
under £400,000) and an alteration be made in tho law-, as to 
the retail sale of chicory, a great and early increase in the con¬ 
sumption of genuine coffee might reasonably be expected, 
which would most probably supply the temporary loss to the 
revenue involved in the reduction of duty, while to the poorer 
classes the boon would be invaluable, as they would theu bo able 
to drink one of the most exhilarating and strengthoning of 
beverages, which would prove a very powerful rival to the poi¬ 
sonous dram and well-drugged beer. 

Dr. Hassail tells ns that the article called coffee, sold at the 
petty coffee shops, consists <. hiefly of burnt liver ! 

Finally, a reduction of duty would bo also of the greatest 
value to our possessions in the East and West Indies. One of 
the most prosperous of our colonies, Ceylon, by tho indomitable 
energy aud perseverance of her planters, aided by tho liberal 
aetion of the imperial and local Governments, lms become, I 
allude espeoially to the iuterior of the island, a splendid and 
extensive coffee garden. , 

Should, however, unfortunately, the consumption of coffee 
continue to fall off, and coffee planting cease to be remunerative, 
the condition of that magnificent island, now so flourishing, 
would, it is apprehended, rapidly retrograde, financially and 
otherwise. 

Having passed the best portion of my life iu the public ser¬ 
vice of Ceylon, and having been for some years in civil charge 
of the Central Province, in which the greater portion of the 
coffee plantations are situated, and having afforded from time 
to time all the official aid iu my power as the chief executive 
authority of the province and a member of the Island Legisla¬ 
ture, to measures calculated to develop its resources, I am, na¬ 
turally, sincerely desirous of seeing the prosperity of the colony 
continued and extended, the more particularly when such pros- 
J r must be considered to bain strict accordance with, and 
flofm Antagonism to, the best interests of the mother country. 
-MFmnam, yours faithfully, E. Rawdon Power, 

Retired List, Ceylon Civil Service. 

Tenby, South Wales, May 31 1W0. 


The President read the Petitions to the House of Commons 
on the subject of tho Income Tax and Home duty on coffee, and 
it was resolved that they bo printed and circulated with these 
proceedings. 

To the Honorable the House of Commons of great Britiau and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled : 

The Humble Petition of the Coorg Planters’ Association in 
India 

RrSPfcf tfully Skewkth : 

1. That your Petitioners aro producers of coffee, and in 
regard to the duty of three-pence per pound on coffee imported 
into London, your petitioners beg to draw the attention of your 
Hon’hle House to the continued depression of the coffee trade 
and interest for many years past, and the falling off in Home 
consumption, exportation, and price, owing to tho high rate of 
import duty, while the price of labor in the producing countries 
has increased year by year. 

2. That in comparison to tho article of tea which as a 
manufactured article is charged six-pence a pound, the rate of 
three-pence a pound upon coffee in a raw state caunot fail to be 
considered unnecessarily high, when it is remembered that, 
while the \alue of tea, manufactured and ready for consump¬ 
tion, at least is 150 shillings per cwt. that of raw coffoe is only 
fiom 60 to 65 .shillings for the same weight, which in the ensuing 
process of preparation for consumption is reduced by 20 per 
cent., and, therefore, the duty of three-pence a pound, or 28 
shillings lbr one bundled weight raw, becomes a duty of nearly 
31 .shillings for euTy hundred-weight of coffee ready for con¬ 
sumption. 

3 That the reduction of the duty on tea to six-pencc a 
pound, caused an increase in tho consumption of that article 
from 02 tuitions of pounds in 1«68, while on the other hand 
the consumption of coffee has grdaunlly decreased from 37 mil¬ 
lions in 1854 to 30 millions in 1868. 

4. That notwithstanding a decline in consumption, the im¬ 
portation of coffee into London lias increased by tho extension 
of the cultivation in new- countries, and your petitioners believe, 
that the pressure of the heavy duty upon raw coffee, is the 
causo of an extensho mixiug of chicory with coffee jiow-der, and 
the main reason why the habitual iwe of pure coffee is not more 
appreciated by tho laboring population of England ; and yet 
there is every ground to believe, that tho genuine article, if 
only cheap, would speedily find favor, and its enhanced consump¬ 
tion prove advantageous both to the Government rovenuo and 
tho producer. 

5. That on the 20th March 1870, the stock of coffee in London 
was 1,260 tons more , than on the same date in I860. Jfhe home 
consumption in the first twel\ o weeks of this year was 450 tons 
less, than the yoar before, whereas the quantity exported had 
decreased by nearly 2,000 ton* ; and in consequence of the in¬ 
creased import duty on coffee lately decreed by the North Ger¬ 
man Customs’ Parliament, it is to be feared, that the figure 
on this head, will bo still farther reduced. 

6. That all the above facts clearly show, that the coffee trade, 
iuterest, and production require relief, and your petitioners, 
therefore, humbly pray, that your Hon’ble House will take into 
your consideration the propriety of abolishing, or at all events 
reducing tho import duty upon coffee. 

And us in duty bound, your Petitioners will every pray. 

(Signed) Ralph N. Taylor* President. 
Henry Mann and Donald Stewart, Member *. 
Mercnra, 3rd June 1870. 
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To the Honorable the House of Commons of Great Britain and I movement; and the President said that Mr. Mann, would be 


Ireland in Parliament assembled : ... furnished with a copy of the memorial to take to jjondon for 

Tho humble Petition of the Georg Planters* Association in the purpose of informing the brokers of the action taken by 
India. this Association in the matter. 

Sheweth, — The President gave notice that unless necessity arose, he 


1. That your Petitioners form a body of Planters, both Euro- would not call a meeting of the Association, until after the 
pean and Native, all more or less interested in tho cultivation monsoon, but duo and public notice would be given hereafter 
of coffee in the Provinces of Coorg, and your petitioners respect- of date and time of next meeting 

fully represent to you r Honourable House, that the enterprise (Signed.) Ralph N. Taylor, President. 

in which they have embarked has become so over-burdened 
with taxation, both in this country and in England, in addition 
to being subjected to seven years consecutive bad seasons, Nhort 

crops, and low prices, that the whole capital of your petitioners popular food analysis.—-coffee. 

sunk in the cultivation of upwards of 60,000 acres of laud, ns Chicory, the chief adulterant of coffee, is tho dried and roast- 


The President gave notice that unless necessity arose, he 
would not call a meeting of the Association, until after the 


crops, and low prices, that the whole capital of your petitioners popular food an alybib.—-coffee. 

sunk in the cultivation of upwards of 60,000 acres of laud, ns Chicory, the chief adulterant of coffee, is tho dried and roast- 
well as the revenue derived by Govt, from the same, is iu ro °t of the common endive, so dear to the lovers of wiuter 
danger of boing irretrievably lost and sacrificed. salads, as a substitue for lettuce. This plant is to be seen 

* 2. That the chief burdens which fall heavy on the producers growing wild in many of our hedgerows, and belongs to tho 

of coffee in this country- aro: botanical orilor of ComuosiUe. It is very similar to the com- 

(a.) The assessment on his land whether cillivatod or not. mon dandelion, which belongs to the same order, but it is 

(6.) The Home duty upon coffee iu Loudon. readily distinguished by the colour of the flower, which 

(c.) The Income Tax. k* blue, while that of the dandelion is yellow. The chi- 

3, That your petitioners have already addressed a mcmoriul to vory root also bears a groat resemblance to that of the latter 


Her Majesty’s Government of India on the sub jet. t of coffee land plant, being, like it soft, and exuding wheir squeezed the milky 
assessment and a separate petition toyourHon’blo House on the J ll * ce so well known to nil of us who have enjoyed, as ohildren, 
subject of the duty on coffee, and they desire now respectfully to the pleasure of wandering in the fields. 

represent to your Hon’ble House that iu consequence of either Our wild English plant is not, however, so much esteemed in 
the want of experience or incapacity of those to whom has been the market as the German and French varieties, which are spe- 
entrusted tho care of the Finances of India an imaginary deficit cially cultivated for mixing with coflee. The following analysis 
has been declared in tho Budget of 1870-71, the Government of will show the composition of chicory root in its dried state, and 
India has been induced to pass a Bill in a nasty and unconsti- also that of its ash, to which we shall have occasion to refer 
tutional manner ; Members of the Legislative Council actually hereafter. 

voted for the Bill against their own convictions ; and your peti- T .—Dried Chicory. 

tioners in common with all Europeans and all servants of Go- Moisture ... ... 17*480 

vornmeut, whether Civil or Military, have been most unwisely Sujrar . . 11-iAS 

and improperly subjected to the imposition of a war tax amount- Extractive(bitter) 18 000' 

ingto 3i per coot. Fat ... !“ 1086 

4. That your petitioners respectfully protest against a Woody fibre, Ace. *29*202 

system of legislation in matters of finance, which admits of a Mineral matter. . 2 * ,aaaaa 

Finance Department, or Minister, whether competent or not, TT , f . .. . . 100-000 

rendering abortive the Legislative Council of India, and causing Potash owposiion oj 

precipitate and ill-considered action on the pirt of of the Execu- Soda . ... 0-408 

five Government, to the prejudice of the writ le people of India. Lime ... . '. ... 0*408 

6. That your petitioners maintain that by Sir Richard Magnesia ... 0*260 

Templo’s own showing, there was no necessity whatever for an [, ro _ n , . , ., ••* £25 

Income Tax of 3} per cent.; that the deficit created in the -rh£o° .V.* . 0-127 

Budget, is caused by extravagance of Admmistration anil execs- Carbonic Acid .’. 0 078 

sive expenditure both in England and in all Departments of Phosphoric Aoici .. 0-80S 

Government; that India possesses resources, such as a successive Sand . 0 279 

duty, a tax on tobacco, or a tax on marriages, of which the 2*070 

Finaneo Department professes to have no knowledge, and that From these results it is evidont that this plant, contains no 
the Income Tax in India, at any rate, is partial in its operation, principles which would render it to any extent a useful substi- 


Woody fibre, ke. 
Mineral matter. 


Potash 

Soda 

bimo M . 

Magnesia 

Iron 

Sulphuric Acid ... 
'Chlorine 
Carbonic Aehl 
PhoRphorio Aoici 
Sand 


Com position of the A ah 


From these results it is evidont that this plant, contains no 
principles which would render it to any extent a useful substi- 

: 1 A _ /V ... 1 • _■ J* . 1L„ ■ ... *7 1.1.~ 


unjust to those whoso incomes are known, not justified by the Juto for coffee, as wo look in vain for the vnjfric acid, or the 
figures and facts of the Budget of 1870-71, and has been imposed theine, already shewn to exist in the latter article. But what 
without proper discussion and debate in the Legislative Council s b ft ]i we Sll y if, besides containing nothing valuable, it should 
of Her Majesty’s Government of India. k e proved to be positively injurious when freely consumed ! 


6. That your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray, that your Let us hear Dr. Johnston on this subject :— u Taken in mode- 
Hon’ble House will be pleased to advise Her Gracious Majesty rato quantities, the ingredients of chicory are probably not ili¬ 
the Queen, to appoint a Royal Commission, to enquire into the jurious to health, but,by prolonged and frequent uso, they iin»- 
Finances of India, with view to the abolition of tho Income Tax, j uco heartburn, cramp in tho stomach, loss of appetite, acidity 
the reduction of wasteful and excessive expenditure, and a res- j n the mouth, constipation with intermittent diarrhoea, woak- 
toration of equilibrium by tho soundest rules of Finance. ness 0 fthe limbs, tremblings, sleeplessness, a drunken clcmdi- 

And your petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray. ne ss of the senses, etc. At tho best, therefore, chicory is a 

(Signed) Ralph N. Taylor, President. substitute for coffee to which only those to whom the price is 


Hanry Mann and Donald Stewart, Member* 
Meroara, 3rd June. 1870. 


an object ought to have recourse.” To these remarks we would 
odd, that we prefer not being poisoned even at the most moderate 


Mr. Unwell brought to notice the .Unger arising to collee cost; ami in cum,* “ where price is an object,” we would advise 
estates on the side of tho main road from the practice of post the public to abstain front paying anything at all for such a filthy 
runners carrying large flaming torches along the mad, during bevorago, as chicory-coffee undoubtedly is, to persons of unviti- 
the dry weather especially, and that the Association should nd- at °d taste. TiY e might bring up many other charges against this 
dress the Post Master General on the subject with a view to nasty infusion, but we willoiily giveone more, and that is a die- 
obtainiug tho substitution of a small lantern for the prosent turn of Dr. Boer s, to the effect that the continual use of chicory 

. ® mr i mi t. i n .< _ ‘ AAiienii uv/nMii onfl r*nnannnAi\flv nlinnnMM. KinPA fflVincr mil* 


torch, from Mercarato^ho boundary »f Coorg. 

Seconded by Mr. Stewart and cairicded. 

With referonoe to the returns of vital statistics called for by 
Government, it was resolved that the Association, should com- 
munioate with the Superintendent, Coorg, through the President, 
in order to point out certain modifications in the returns which 


causes amaurosis, and consequently blindness. Since giving our 
coffee results last month, we have been seriously remonstrated 
with by a grocer, who declares that he ancl his brother trades¬ 
men put nothing else into their coffee but chicory This is, 
however, only a repetition of the old story, told long ago by Dr. 
Peroira, who said that “ while the grocers, on the one hand, 


A discussion arose on the subject of cultivation of coffee under chicory. Whether the grocers are, or not the chief sophis ©a - 
shade, and Mr. Stewart said he would be very glad to hear the or< S 1S comparatively immaterial, for the fact remains that the 
practical opinion of Planters regarding shade, specially public continue to suffer. The gTocers cannot, however, be held 
what is called charcoal shade, which he had heafd once innocent, as they buy ground chicory, which article 
hig hly praised, arid how it was abused on all sides. Mr. purchase at a cheaper rate than they could the dried rootitself; 
mSo wid he had always been against Bbado, becaiue he ”* 


Ultra oira Kcrmm ukjuiiivmiiumib iu iuu ivvuiim wiuuu -» :— —. , . ... •. ' 

vuntageoua to the object i.. view, and save both cheat tho.r customers by^wiulterating roffwiwitt « 

J chicory dealers m turn cheat the the grocers by adulterarmg 

xpenvo. _ . _ __ . ■_ Z » HTL.11_1L. ..At a. itiliaf oinTitaliaoL 


MK Johnson suggests#, with reference to the memorial to the j We now turu to the deteotion of the adulterations of 
House of Commons on tne subject of reducing the coffee duty, coffee. Many simple processes have been from time to 
.* -.. 1 •• - * --whether thto(M*W* «»<>*. 


that Uie coffee brokers in Lonaon be requested to join in the 1 time 


t 
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without saving exactly what is the adulterant; and of these we 
subjoin a few. 

1. —Take the packet of coffee as it comes from the grocer’s 
in your hand ; and, having given it a good squeeze, lav it gently 
on the table, and open it. If the contents be found adhering to¬ 
gether iu a cake, the sample is not pure. 

2. —Drop gently a teaspoonful of coffee on the surface of a 
glass of water, ana observe if any of it HiukH immediately; if so 
it is bad. Let the wholo be now slightly stirred, and notice the 
colour imparted to the water ; if this be a decided brown tint, 
then the coffee is adulterated, most probably with chicory or 
burnt grain of somo kind. 

3. —Make au infusion of the coffee in the usual way, pour some 
into a cup, and let it stand till cold ; if a skin or scum should 
form on the surface, there is reason to suspect baked animal 
matter, such as horses 1 liver. 

If, however, we seek methods of discovering the precise adul¬ 
terants employed, by means of chemistry, the subject becomes at 
once much more difficult, and the result not always reliable. 

As in this world partisans can be fouud for almost an v dogma, 
no matter how ridiculous it may be. provided that it is ouly assert¬ 
ed loudly and unblushingly enough,—so our grocer friends have, 
by dint of continual asseverations, got a large number of people 
to positively believe in chicory-coffee, and call this filthy root 
an improvement ! The terrible absurdity of this idea must be 
manifest to any one who glances for a moment at the subject. 
Chicory is a root, while coffee is a seed. The former, buried in 
the ground, deprived of the influence of sunlight or air, only 
contains a few of the crudest vegetable matters, so to speak ; 
while the latter, flourishing under a tropical .sun, has all those 
complicated and refined organic principles, such as alkaloids, for 
the formation of which the action of light, etc., appears to be 
absolutely necessary. The advocates of chicory adulteration 
know well that it produces a sensation of oppression in the sto¬ 
mach, and they take advantage of this to pretend that chicory- 
coffee has strength, ami are believed by ignoi ant persons who 
cannot discriminate between that quality and indigestion, and 
whose palates have long since been thoroughly vitiated. 
Another cry of these apologists for adulteration is, that thanks 
to chicory, coffee is brought down within the means of the poor* 
who otherwise could not afford to drink it. This is very like 
bringing down champagne for tlio use of the poor, by adding 
three-fourths of small beer, only that in this ease two g<jod 
things would be .spoiled, whereas chicory is too nasty to spoil at 
all. The simple fact is that, as a rule, the poor get little or no 
cofibe in their shilling mixture, the grocers get that sum por lb. 
for a substance which would not fetch Od. per lb., if it were sold 
in its own name. But we live in a country of “ vested interests.” 
and, as the grocers have a “ vested interest” in this adultera¬ 
tion, it is temporised with, aud wus for a time actually legalised, 
uuder a trifling restriction which was soldoni even complied with. 

In conclusion, we have simply to ask that the public should 
somewhat bestir themselves, and apply tho spur to our tardv 
legislators, so that it shall bo made a misdemeanour to sell, 
under any circumstances, a mixture of chicory and coffee. This 
would not hurt any of the chicory epicures, as they could still 
buy their succulent mouthful in a separate form, while it would 
protect the great mass of the community from a daily perpe¬ 
trated fraud. Our authorities every now and then make a 
spasmodic dash at something, and lately their hobby has been 
“ tea dust” and “ redried leaves but after all, even with the 
terrible addition of their frolicsome Chinese pigs, about which 
wc have heard so much during the last few weeks, the sale of 
such commodities is no worse than tho daily wiukod-at truffle 
in chicory-coffee.— Food journal, April 1. 

• J. Mutter, Ph. D. 

.. ♦- 

COFFEE IN TRA VANCORE. 

About 2,100 acres of forest laud fit for Coffee were advertized 
for sale in the year 1868-00. Of these, 700 acres were taken up. 
Regular title cloeds were issued to the grautecs of coffee lands 
in 10 iustanoes. * 

Tho number of coffee estates owned by Europeans at the 
end of the year was 50, containing in the aggregate about 
14,700 acres. This is, of course, apart from the estates and 
gardens owned by natives both on tho hills and in the plains. 

The total tariff value of ooffee exported in the year was about 
2,52,000 Rs,; but this speculation is yet in its incipient stage 
of development. 

-♦- 


Dimboola , Ceylon, July 1870. 

There is no abatement in the expenditure m manuring of 
coffee estates nor in the interest manifested in the best means 
of effecting this desirable end. Some further interesting facts 
have come to light: the lesults of experiments on the estates 
under the direotion of one leadiffg Firm are unfavourable to the 
idea of ronovatiinf old, worn-out ostates by moans of artificial 
manure, and preference is being given to a system of preparing 
a substantial Bulky compost on the estates mixed with a small 
proportion of poouac aud perhaps bone-dust. On the other band 


sombreorura has given most important effects from its ap^e&tion 
throughout the Kullibokka Valley, and managers in tlra direc¬ 
tion, formerly Sceptical, have now arranged to give it atrial on 
an extensive scale. In one oase where a very experienced, 
observant planter hoayipplied it with marked benefit, the tiiodus 
operandi adopted differed considerably from that recommended 
by Mr. Tytlor, the earth bciug dug up rouud tho tree and the 
sombrerorum fairly mixed with it (the qunutity the same as 

I u-escribod in Doombera) nsfcoad of being placed by itself in a 
mle close by the tree. Picking of the new cron has already 
commenced in tho lower districts aud even os high as Rangalla ; 
but tho prospect does not point to a bumper rotura, nor even 
to ono equal to lust year's, although in some districts estates 
ore well covorud with fruit.— Ceylon Observer. 

. ♦ 


THE 1IRAZILUAN COFFEE CROP. 

The Brazilliau coffoo crop is, wo hoar, estimated at 3,500,000 
bags, equivalent to owls. 5,075,000. For the first four months 
of 1870, however, the shipments from Uio hail shewn a great 
falling-off', not only as comp ir.id with the corresponding period 
in 1801), but on the average of many years, as the following 
figures will shew;— 


SlIIl'MCNTH in 

1867. 

IMS. 

I860. 

1870. 

„ January 

176 044 

220,001 

190,399 

217,970 

,. February 

i 42 287 

161,691 

295,004 

119,680 

,, Hi arch 

189,976 

Ml,92* 

241,502 

128,978 

, April 

213,710 

139,303 

272,575 

69,510 


Thus it will he seen that tho exports for April, 1870, are less 
by more tlmu one-half those of any year since 1866 and less 
than oue-tliird of the exports for 1869. 100,000 bags are equal 

to about 125,000 owts. (\ylon Observer. 


♦ 


I>is!Rim>Tiox of Coffee Croc Exported from Ceylon 

FROM i.sJ Ocr. iMi'J 10 4t'H AUGT., 1S70, 


/Vfl CH Plantation*. 

.Vatin. 

Tata/. 

London cut. 

763,152 

64,228 

827,380 

Melbourne . 

11,426 

1,428 

12,854 

Sydney. 

1.171 

••• 

1,174 

Gibraltar. 

5,207 


5,207 

Hongkong . 

23 


23 

Bombay. 

1 

350 

351 

Calcutta . 


392 

392 

Boston. 

156 

2,388 

2,51$ 

New York 

2,473 

22,1H8 

24,661 

Havre 

12,372 

10 ,128 

22,500 

■Singapore 


141 

141 

Niiigpo .. 

13 

5 

l« 

Sandy Hook for order. 

1,028 

7,500 

8,52« 

Falmouth for order 

1,396 

3,931 

5,327 

Mauritius .... ... 


448 

448 

Total cists. . 

798,421 

113,127 

911,548 

Via tho Suez Can ul ) 
Port Said for order, j 

1<,74> 

609 

14,353 

Port Said . 

1,264 


1,264 

Trieste. 

7,931 

2,281 

10,215 

Havre . •. . 

2.515 

1.603 

4,138 

Loudoujsia the Sues Canal. 

22,294 


22,294 

Total cwtti. . 

h 46,197 

117^630 

963,327" 


—-- «- 

Pruning Cofee Trees. 

To the Editor of the Madras Mail. 

Siu,« You published an article headed a “ Want of Wynaad,” 
some time ago in which the writer dwells upon tho injury coffee 
speculation has suffered in public opinion, from the Bombay 
crisis and other causes. 1 fancy that another 44 Want” exists, 
which could eusily be met, if prejudice did not deter planters, 
untrained in the. old practical Ceylon school, from trying it—I 
allude to pruning. From my observations, I believe that 
systematic pruning doubles tho annual return of crop. Rupees 
8 per aero thus expended, and Rs 3-8 0 additional for handling 
out the young wood, is not a heavy item when the result gained 
i.s considered. Properties which unpruned in former years 
yielded 3J cuts. per acre, havo since trio execution of this work, 
given from 7£ to 8 c\vts»; such facts are well known to all who 
have ventured on the experiment. Individuals are, however, to bo 
found, whoso views are probably original, and who tell you, that 
“they don’t believe in scientific pruning,*’ and fkrther, that all 
that is requisite consists “in removing suckers and shoots 
growing in tlio centre;” when these opinions are held, by— 
shall we say hard-headed Scqjchmou, .who, aw, aot in the 
aw capacity of aw “ visiting agents,” it is palpable that 
the returns will bo nieagro, proprietors dissatisfied, or 
shareholders clamorous for a divideud iu vai&J In your 
issue of tho 2<)th instant, “ Novice ” wishes to kuow 
whether 44 coffee cultivated in tho open gives a profit of more 
than Rs. 40 per acre If priming and h&udliug are carried on, 
under average circumstauces of soil and ^climate in Wynaad, 

I believe that a profit of Rs. 100 per aero may bo safely depend¬ 
ed on. Shade does not appeal* to be suitable to coffee grown 
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on forest sods here, but in the low-lying bamboo estates, I 
hold that a partial shado of “ Jack” would be beneficial. 
Sambur injure young jack trees a good deal, unless the latter 
are fenced in. 

I have always observed coffee growing near jungle suffer 
from " loaf rot/’ and where the annual rain-fall is large, and 
not well distributed, perhaps a remedy might bo found iu 
thinning out the shade ; I hold that the denaiti/ of the latter 
chiefly affects coffee with leaf rot, and thrffc surface drainage is 
not connected with the blight ; I hope this question will be 
thoroughly ventilated bofore long.—Yours truly, 

An Advocate for Scientific Pruning. 

Wynaad, 26th July 1870. 


PRUNING COFFEE TREES. 

“ Common Senso” who hails from Wynaad has favored us 
with the following :— 

“ AVouUl you kindly allow mo to make, in this instance, an 
exception to my usual mode of communication with the public, 
viz., writing directly, and in my own name. Most, people have, 
from time to time, the benefit of my inspiration—Newspaper 
Editors, (witness your leaders) and Englishmen of almost all 
degrees, even cotleo planters. Natives of India, and officer** of 
the Department Public Works, I need hardly say, arc honora¬ 
ble exceptions. What has roused me to this unusual couiso ? 
It is the lottcr, that an individual of one of the above classes 
has written, and which lias appeared in your issue of August 
let, signed, ‘ An Advocate for .Scientific Pruning,’ for it shows 
throughout such an uttor absence of my principles, and forget¬ 
fulness of my teaching, that I have uvouim* to \mi as the 
medium through which lie may be recalled to a better mind. 

To begin with. What would the gentleman be .it . u . Ho s.i)> 
he has doubled his crops by pruning. Surely this is a\ery 
baic statement. Jins lie awakened suddenly from a long slot p, 
and begun frantically to prune, having neglected it befoio, or 
has ho discovered a new system which ho is far too knowing 
to proclaim to his brother planters H His letter giu*s no elur- 
to the mystory. lint it does worse, it might lead a young plant 
er to believe that pruning per *e lias greater virtues than [ can 
possibly credit it with. Now, on the contrary, my idea is 
that every properly-managed coffee estate should be annually 
pruned and thinned, to .secure a regular succession of crops ac¬ 
cording to thocapabilies of its soil and exposure. Hut the dogma 
laid down by this gentleman, that scientific pruning will double 
crops, iN, although sufficiently specious, a pernicious doctiine 
to swallow unqualified. It n spe< imis ns it might actually 
happen in case of great previous neglect up to a certain point. 
It is pernicious for the following ieason -pruning encourages 
the tree to new efforts at the same time that it relieves it of 
superfluous wood, and when judiciously done is a most hone* 
ticial part of coffee cu!ri\ all > 11 . lint no planter must look to 
that alone to keep his crops up to the m.iik. Why encourage 
the tree to new efforts, if the soil will not bear the poor thing 
out iu thorn, which it will infallibly cease to do unless the 
ground is kept in heart by tlio weeds being checked, and man¬ 
ure being applied to replace the wa^te the < rops have caused / 
A tine appetite is a capital thing when there is lots to eat ; 
but bitters are a mistake when there is nothing foi dinner. 

“ The Scientific Pruner” seems to have considered none of 
these things. If by auy change these ideas havo not occurred 
to him bofore, lot liiin now make some observations anew, on 
the condition of the estates of the various compmies which 
have had ‘‘meagre leturns,’’ and he will always find, I think, 
that there are many other causes besides deficient pruning to 
account for their short-comings. Again, there are none of my 
clients for whom I have such a respect, or who ret fin such a 
large proportion of my teaching-', as the li ml-headed Scotch¬ 
men who have offended my scientific friend. Necessarily, 
thorefore, I object to hear them slighted. But I will let it pass 
for once—as, looking down from my elevation over mankind 
1 can see these very hard-headed Scotchmen, standing at the 
head of affairs in iilrno-t nil the great coffee districts of the 
east, where their opinions are considered of most value on all 
subjects with reference to coffee cultivation, scientific pruning 
included. Such being the easo, the bitterness of our “Scientific 
Pruner” is easily accounted for. 

And now, as to the last paragraph, how about the loaf rot i 
Let us ventilate it; by ull means, and the thing is done. The 
disease hus vanished. It only prevails to uuy extent on estates 
close to the ghauts, which are shrouded for eight months of the 
yoar in almost continual mist, and, as the “ Pruner” roinaiks, 
it is worse at the forest edges, being found there iu estates 
further out from the ghauts although the body of the estate lias 
none. The reason.is evident, The forest stops the circulation 
of air. T 

As to the profits to be made from coft'Qe in the open. They 
are so entirely contingent on the chances of wars, dyspeptic 
brokers, and general contingencies that they cau hardly be 
fairly stated. * But the coffee from a reasonably accessible place 
should cost the grower when it arrives in the curer’s yard on 


the coast, a maximum of Rupees 360 per tou, aud under favor 
able circumstances os low as Rupees 240. This presupposes 
all the estate in bearing, and a reasonable Wynaad crop say of 
from 5 to 8 cwt. per acre. With a parting caution, therefore, 
to my scientific friend, not to mako his pruning knife too sharp, 
and to remember that the coffee tree has roots as well as branch¬ 
es. I will return to my more legitimate methods of mitigating 
the follies of the human race, hoping, however, that the world at 
large has not suffered from my pro-occupation .—Modraa Mail, 

-a- 

TRUNING coffee treks 

Our Correspondent “ Novice” has favored us with tho follow¬ 
ing letter with reference to questions of paramount importance 
to Coffeo Planters in this Presidency: — 

Allow me a few words in reply to “ An Advocate for Scientific 
Pruning” whose letter appoars in your issue of the 2nd. 

I suppose I expressed myself badly in my last if I gave your 
correspondent the idea that I wauteu to know if coffee in the 
open will pay more than Its. 40 per acre per annum. 

What I intended to ask was, whether coffeo in tho open will 
return a higher pcr-centage of profit on tho yearly outlay ? Its. 
40 per acre being assumed to bo tho net profit per acre of coffee 
propel ly managed uuder shade, after returning the investor his 
outla}' for working, aud that working expense having been Rs. 
50. I hold that the profits on coffee under shade in good hauds 
will be 80 per cant, in good years. ’ Now, supposing a man de¬ 
votes half Ins profits to a sinking fund jis n stand by for bad 
years, he still has a profit of 40 per cent. Tho bad years and 
good, taken together, may about balance each other, aud it will 
bo u very b*d year indeed where the estates under shade do not 
pay their working expenses. In fact, results go to show that in 
Mysore, estates under decent shade, oven in tho worst years, 
gave n profit of from 15 to 20 per cent. Therefore, lumping tho 
whole, and assuming the good and bad years to be equal in num¬ 
ber, tlio profits of an estate under shade in Mysore ought to be 
50 per cent, yearly. I ask, Does coffee in the open do betterP 

I have no copy of my former letter to jou, but if my memory 
does not deceive uie, I imagine J st ited my belief to be that 
coffee under shade, cm the sit at' < j rtent of ground, would not pay 
as well as in the open, but that a good man could look after 
about twice as much under '.hade as he can do in the open. 

To return to jour correspondent’* letter : I am obliged to 
him lor bis ide.i regarding the rot of leaves, but cannot help 
thinking him wrong As is well known charcoal is by no means 
a heavy shade or dense, and still the rot takos place in coffee 
growing under it. On the estate of a neighbour of mine, some 
of which is under original forest, soma under charcoal, and the 
remainder in small patches quite in the open, it may bo noticed 
that the lot doc -5 not occur on the open portions. Now the 
reason these portions arc in the open is probably that being ou 
tolerably steep slopes, the young charcoal which would have 
sprung up as m other parts originally clean felled, were dug up 
in the first year or two the Name as in the other parts, it having 
been originally intended to have tho estate in the open, and 
from the land being steeper than the remainder, the charcoal 
seed was washed away before it got time to take root in after 
years. At any rale whatever the cause, there is no charcoal on 
those places, aud I take it the roots of the original trees being 
decayed make a kind of subsoil drainage, and there is not rot ; 
whereas in those p n tions under charcoal, tho place of the origi¬ 
nal forest trees’ roots have been taken by, the roots of charcoal, 
and therefore have checked the damage. On the estate I refer 
to the rain-fall is probably as well distributed as any other iu 
Mysore and amounts to about 100 inches a jear. 

Shade, I believe, would bo worse than useless iii most parts 
of Wynaad, for the simple reason that the climate is much moro 
moist than that of Mxsoro ; but, as your correspondent remarks, 
the bamboo country* would not be injured by partial shade. 
However, l cannot agree with him about the jack. The quali¬ 
ty of the jack shade is “ denseness,” and that is what your cor¬ 
respondent objects to iu the last para, of his letter. 
Moreover, if he wants to see tho effects of tue jack shade, lot him 
\isit the “ Caroline” estate at Culputty, South Wynaad, whero 
there is, or used to bo, an avenue of jack tree with coffee under 
them. It is true that that part pf tho country scarcely requires 
even partial shado; but assuming, it being bamboo land 
that partial shade would be a good thing, this avenue will de¬ 
monstrate ray assertion, that jack alone is far too dense. For 
my part I consider that any of the numerous family of Indian 
fig trees are far the best shade for coffee in those ports where 
shade is absolutely necessary, i. «?., for those who have cleared 
their forest aud have to get up secondary shade. For those 
who have virgin forest to work on, of oourse the best plan is to 
oave it and tlun it out to the roquired amount of shade. 

And now, touching the ostensible reason of your correspond¬ 
ent writing to you, viz. pruning. Wynaad is not the only 
country where this most important part of a Planter's duty is 
sadly neglected, or performed in a manner decidedly opposed to 
ttyo principles tauglit by Laborie and other authorities on the 
subject. Neither do I imagine, aro those planters untrained in 
the Uvylan school the only ofles who go in for the happy-go-lucky 
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system, if, I may so call it, consisting, ns A. S. P. says, of 
merely handling out the centres. In the early days of coffee 
planting in Mysore, pruning was a thing undreamt of for years, 
and the consequence was, made estates get into very bail order. 
But as the country became more known, and more people took 
to planting, this subject received a far greater amount of atten¬ 
tion. It is not however those who have been trained in the 
Ceylon school who attend most to this branch of cultivation. 

One very bad system which I have seen practised in Mysore is 
that of lotting trees go on bearing as they may for three seasons, 
and then putting in men with knives to cut all secondary and 
tertiary wood off and even cutting back the primaries. This 
last neat little operation is popularly known as Parrot Polling, 
and for some years was the only system (?) of pruning known on 
some estates. The idea was that the trees had been allowed for 
so many years to grow as they liked, with the single exception of 

I mlling off suckers, that the primaries were supposed to be so 
>ark-bouwl that they would not throw new wood till they were 
cut bock. After such a severe ordeal as this, the trees naturally 
threw a large amount of new wood, and had proper handling 
been carried out, say two or three times during the season fol¬ 
lowing, I believg^ these trees migbt have been got round to re¬ 
spectable form in spite of the Parrot Polling. Most Planters are, 
now-a.days, in Mysore, alive to the necessity of pruning, but very 
few I imagine, consider handling afterwards of sufficient impor¬ 
tance ; whereas, I think, there can bo no doubt the half the effect 
of good prilling is lost in many cases by a deficient system of 
handling. * 

There is another point with regard to pruning that i should 
liko to have discussod. I have been told by Planters, that wood 
which has not borne, although it may have blossomed, and the 
blossom have been burnt of. or in other trords not manured, should 
not bo pruned oft’, as it will blossom again the next season. This 
1 hold to bo an entire fallacy. I consider that wood, which lias 
blossomed but not set, ought to be cut off with the wood which 
has borne crop. Solitary instances may, 1 belitn c, be pointed 
out of a few berries coming upon an eye which blossomed, hut 
did not sot the previous season ; but the remainder of the 
branch is generally hare, and only proves that the wood which 
held the abortive blossom should have been removed to make 
way for something more remunerative. 


of the yield, 
' Plantation 

of 1\ 

•a on the 

1865. 

I860. 

1870. 

Sin. 

Sr*. 

Sin. 

140 

402 

304 

VU3 

5.117 

J,6I4 

1,55! 

3,%*7 

7,821 


Average for tlio month of . Sis. Sr*. ... Sin. 

March . U0 402 ?M 

April VUH 5.117 J,6I4 

May .1,55! 3,%*7 7, S21 

/\ S . —The out-turn for April 1870, would have been much 
greater had not the crop been partly destroyed by the severe 
hail storm of the 7th April 1870. 

Comparative Statement of the yield of To i on, Mr. Thomas Sten- 
liouse's Plantation. 

ISfiS. I860. 1870. 

Avorago for the month of—■ Sis. Srs. Sis. 

March 107 3«7 3W 

April ... ' 1,020 1,931) W 7 

May 573 *2,011 .. 4,«3 fi 

A S.—This Garden and Ambootoah suffered the most in the 
distoiot. After the storm, (which only lasted ^ an hour) not a 
single loaf was left; both old, and young were completely knock¬ 
ed off and destroyed. Picking th£u stopped for 3 weeks. After 
this period the leaf again made its appearance in such quantities, 
that it has been (with the utmost difficulty) got in, m time. 
From the appearance of the garden at the present moment, I 
am of opiuiou that we shall yet turn out a good crop. 

Comp iratioe Statement of the yield of Tea on the 
Aloobaarree Plantation. 

1568. im ... 1870. 

Average l’ur the mouth of— Sis.- Srs. Srs. 

•Juno . «il 52-15 11*30 

Tea made to end of June . 100*2 158*0 165*30 

N. B. —Exclusive of red leaf. 

—Darjeeling News. 


A MODEL GARDEN. 


To the Editor of the Darjeeling News. 

Mil. Editor, —“ Traveller” is very officious in bringing my gar¬ 
den so prominently into notice; he has said too much and too 
littlo, and consequently has forced me into print; there is 
no occasion to mention my name for all will recognise the do- 
soription of the garden. If “ Traveller had” called upon me, I 
would have given him much more information and not left this 
and a great deal more to tjje surmises of The public. Of course all 


will say that it is a garden ; garden cultivation Ac. These trees 
are in a garden, but they have had little cultivation, the seoond 
weeding only being completed last week. I have taken .the 
trouble to couut the trees and measure the land they stand <&■ 
There aro two patches, and some straggling trees; in all 4S0, 
standing on 1-1 ltli of an acre—foroasy calculation, say 500 trees 
standing on l-IOth ot an acre- Nor are these trees targe* one 
half of them are not larger than ordinary ti eos, and the others 
only the si/e of e ibbages, thtrefore, if au acre we* thus planted, 
there would bo 5,000 trees to the acre. The 500 have given 
me, iu two flushes, Iff lbs of tea, therefore an acre of 5,000 such 
trees, ought, to have given two umunds of tea in flushes: 
orgo, iu tho whole season, it should yield 4 maunds 
per acre. Tho third liusli is well out, and very promis¬ 
ing. “Traveller” appears to mo rather bumptious ’ and 
jumps too much to exclusions. [ have always advocated 
Mr. McMeckiu’s stylo of plucking, or I may say the Java 
Planters* style, years before I heard of Mr. McMeekin, and it 
is with great pleasure I read of the emoluments now received 
by Mr. McMeekin for the superintendence of many gardens, 
aud l will be tho first to welcome his coming into these nills, to 
show us how to prune and pluck. Now that i have given the 
just meed of praise to ono who has so well earned it, I turn 
again to the insufficiency of “Traveller’s” letter, who, in his admi¬ 
ration of Mr. McMeekin, has quite forgotten that it is God who 
gives sunshine aud rain, which of course must essentially affect 
.*11 crops given by the earth in which tea is also to be numbered. 
From want of sun, necessarily I think, would follow : firstly, 
want of flavour ; secondly, size and weight of flushes ; thirdly, a 
longer period of time for the flush to arrive ut m iturity, so that 
in the season we m ly get only four Hushes instead of five. Of 
course in the Hills, there is drainage, but in stiff* clayey soils, 
at tho foot of tho Hills, the drainage is not so perfect, and these 
I bolicvo will and do suffer from the heavy raiin—in fact, in all 
soils where th i natural draunge is not perfect. Now, I have, iu 
three several parts of rny Estate, about 20 acres suffering from 
like onu-o, the llu-di is uhV out, bat very light coloured ; or, in 
the Tndigo planters’ phrase, it, would be, “ Ptcla-ho-gyee” show¬ 
ing that there is stagnant water at the roots. 1 havo not tho 
least doubt that others suffer from the same cause. I am doing 
my best to bring these plants round by cultivation. As I am al¬ 
ready on tho subject of tea, T here give my opinion, that it is 
necessary to pay more attention to plucking than to weeding ; 
for iu other p u*ts of my garden, when* it has not been weeded 
since March, ami the grass i>> overtopping the trees, and where 
I presume there is a natural druiuage, the third flush is well out, 
ami of tho proper colour ; theieforc I urn inclined to believe, 
that a small yield, is the result of a faulty system of pluekiug. 
Although this is my opinion yet I hate said little to enable my 
friends to arrive at the same conclusion. Here follows the 
result of my experiments. For se\ oral years, in all my gardens, 
—orders have been given to pluck on Mr. McMeckin’s style— 
aud tho question is, teas if carried (tut, and whaf was the result? 
J hate four gardens, in all of which the above system was 
strictly ordered to bo carried out, say, A. B. C. D. under 
different Sirdars. 

A—Gave, in the second, about GO per cent, more than in the 
first Hush. 

B—Do., a little less than 50 per cent. 

C—The second flush eqHilled the first. 

D—The second Hush was 30 pei cunt, less than the first. 

Now here are valuable statistics, giving hopes of a very great 
increase iu the yield over the old wystem, for iu it the first flush 
is always tho largest, and all tho succeeding flushes less. The 
next tiling done was to examine the trees, as to whether Mr. 
McMeckin’s system hail been carried out. 

A. and B, were found to be properly plucked on that style. 

C Not so well, only by the road, but far off’ trees plucked 
any how. 

1). The same as with L\—With this garden, oil account of 
the slopes being greater, tin-re was no attention what¬ 
ever paid to the proper plucking of the further parta of 
the garden, on tlu* supposition that the planter himself 
would not go to examine the trees low down. 

(!).) being the last garden plucked, the European superin¬ 
tendence was less ; it being then given to effect a superior ma¬ 
nufacture of tin* leaf, on the supposition that tho people were 
by this time well trained to this system of plucking, * 

I how come to consider in what manner we can insure a pro¬ 
per method of plucking, a method that shall be both economical 
and efficient ; and I propose that it should bo done by making 
the people interested in the yield: to each sirdar or set of sir¬ 
dars, a certain portion of the garden should be ullotted: and 
he or they should be answerable for the yield—through tho 
muouut paid them as Sirdaree :—no Sirdar should be paid from 
the time of pruning till the result of the pruning by the amount 
of the first plucking should bo known. No Sirdaree, from 
the time of plucking the first flush, should be paid ftp 
the result of tho second flush is known; if the second 
flush is less than the first flush then the Sirdaree should 
be in proportion, less ;—if more , then the Sirdaree should 
likewise be proportionately more , and the like payment of Sir- 
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daree for evory succeeding flush : this I believe will be both eco¬ 
nomical and effectual, and, if as above, the inorease is rateably 
50 per cent more, the yield will be gratifying to both planter 
ana proprietor. 

If the planter will take the trouble to divide the garden into 
35 equal divisions, not of land but of trees, that is a division, 
about equal to one day’s work and have a strict account taken of 
the yield of each division, then he will lie able to go at once to 
the spot, which has given the smallest yield, and discover the 
reason; if they are bad trees they should bo replanted or cut 
down ; if good trees,which Juivo been ill treated, then the coolies, 
who have so maltreated the trees should bo brought to book. 

Last year 151 trees gave mo one lb. of tea. The Java plan¬ 
ters’ lowest calculation is that, 10 trees will give, during the sea¬ 
son, one lb. of tea ; if they do not, then, there must lie “some¬ 
thing wrong in the state of Denmark.” I believe this and am 
acting upon it. 

1 quite Hgreo with you, Mr. Editor, that it would be to the ad¬ 
vantage of the planters that each should make a correct state¬ 
ment of his plantation, elevation, acreage, number of 
trees, aspect, nature of soil, outlay, system of cultivation, 
&C., &c. : so that by a true comparison wo can arrive at 
that system, which will givo the greatest amount of tea, with 
the least amount of expenditure. Take aspect, for iustanco — 
those estates that get the morning sun (and only those who 
have boen up hero this season can fully appreciate its real value) 
should do better than others. Ging, for instance, and *ome es¬ 
tates at Kurscong, get the morning sun ; now mine, under the 
shadow of Sontululi, rarely gets it; T may say, never gets it: 
should the sun shino for an hour or so, the mist begins to rise, 
and rushes up the vallcv, consequently my estates are envelop¬ 
ed iu mist, while all others are enjoying a glorious sun. Some 
plauters, or proprietors might object to the above, on account 
of its publicity, but is there not a Planters’ Club l Such statis¬ 
tics should be deposited in the archives, only for the perusal 
of the members. In Indigo oaeb district lias its peculiar sys¬ 
tem adapted to its soil, and climate, and there is but one way 
of growing Indigo in each district successfully. Bengal, Tirhoot, 
Shalnibad, the North West, have each their system, which to 
violate, would ensure great loss. I believe it is the same thing 
with tea; and beg my leUow-plautevs will give some attention 
to the above, lor, with most crops, there is but one system 
adapted for each climate: the same with sugar. One system for 
iho West Indies, another for India.—Yours faithfully, 

Improvement. 

-•- 

GOVERNMENT TEA PLANTATIONS IN KUMAON 
DURING THE YEAR 1868-09. 


tremely doll. As will be seen by the statement contained in 
Appendix III., the sum paid into the Treasuries at Dehra 
Boon and Almorah during the year on acoount of teA sales is 
very small. The oxtreme smallness is accounted for by the 
fact, that the price realized for the former season's teas being 
received just before the last Report was written, the sum 
appeared in it ; while the produce of the post season, not yet 
having reached Saharunpore, is not yet sold. The stock of 
tea (See Appendix IV.) in the Godowns iu Kumaon and 
Dehra Doon. and especially that of the inferior sorts, is con¬ 
siderable. Two special efforts which I inode to get rid of a 
quantity of the latter have proved failures. A native was seut 
to Umballa during the rocent Durbar, and to the late fair at 
llurdwar, iu the nope of his being able to dispose of some 
among the crowds there assembled; but he met with no suc¬ 
cess. Other modes of disposing of the inferior os well as of 
the finer sorts are now being, and shall be, tried as opportu¬ 
nities occur. 

The Indian market for black tea is, however, limited. The 
European community after all does not consume a great deal, 
and as a rule, only of the finer sort; while the demand for 
cheap ten among natives is small, the taste for tea being not as 
yot general. For many and various reasons Indian teas, other 
than Assam-grown, have not yet got a footing in the English 
market. It is a debated question whether they are likely 
to do so, unless some new mode of* introducing them into 
the London market be adopted. The Trans-Himalayau tea 
market, concerning the extent of which so much has been 
written of late, leinains practically unopened to the Indian 
tea-grower. Only brick-tea, however, can be sold there. As 
yot the difficulties of transport are probably sufficient to prevent 
the conveyance of tea beyond tho Snows. But though the 
roads were opened, the Indian tea-grower is hardly in a position 
to avail himself of it, as he has not hitherto been able to manu¬ 
facture brick-tea which a Tibetan or Tartar will buy. The most 
that can be said of India-mAde brick-tea is that it is in the shape 
of bricks. In no other respect is it brick-tea. If it is the desire 
of Government to do more than has already been done for tho 
tea interest iu India, it appears to mo that the institution of 
experiments towards the discovery of the process of manufacture 
of brick-tea, such as is used in Central Asia, is one of the most 
efficient forms that further assistance could assume. 

6. For tho energetic way iu which they have carried on their 
shares of the business of the plantations, i owe my acknowledg¬ 
ments to Mr. W. A. T. Dick, Assistant Superintendent, and to 
Baboo Bishumbhur Ghose, the head of the Office Establishment. 
Mr. Dick having obtained sick leave to England, Mr. Cecil 
Bagshawc has taken his place. 


Report by G, King, Esq ., J/.ZA, Officiating Superintendent, 
Botanical Gardens. 

I havo tho honour to submit, for the information of the 
Hon’blo the Lieutenant-Governor, the following Report ou tho 
vvoiking of tlio Government Tea Plantations of lluwu] Bagh 
and Ayar Tolie, in Kumaon, for the official year ending 31st 
March, i860. 

! # The result* may be briefly summed up as follows : — 
There is an increase in the out-turn of manufactured tea of 
1,260 pounds over that of last year ; a diminution in working 
expenses of about Kh. 11,000 ; and all tho tea of this year is 
green, whereas of lost year's produce green tea formed only 
two-thirds, while iu former years the proportion was still 
smaller. 

2. Manufacture of Tea .—Tho actual amount of the tea 
manufactured in both plantations is 22,857 pounds, the details 
of which are given in Appendix I. of this Report. Although 
the cost of its manufacture is more than that of black tea, it 
finds a much more ready sale in the markets of Uppcrludia, and 
therefore green tea only has been made. Owing to tho weak¬ 
ness of the in-doov establishment, and the amount of leaf to bo 
manipulated, tho teas of this season have been rather later than 
usual in being finished; but this, except as preventing tho sale 
of tho year’s produce being effected before the termination of 
the official year, is a matter of minor consequence. Tho sea¬ 
son’s tea is now on its way from the factories in Kumaon to 
Saharunpore, and I hope soon after its arrival to bo .able to dis¬ 
pose of it in bulk, as already several probable purchasers have 
been euquii ing about it. 

3. Expenses of Plantations, —The details of Pho expenditure 
on the plantations being given in Appondix No. II., 1 need 
here refer only to tbo total. This is Its. 14,566-8-7, being a 
little more than half that of last yeai. The saving has 
been effected by dispensing with the services of twd Eu¬ 
ropean Overseers, and by largely reducing tho establishment 
of mallecs and cooltes. Tho inductions were made by Govern¬ 
ment on the recommendation of Dr. Jameson, whose opinion 
it was that tho establishments should bo reduced to as low a 
point as possible. They are uow just sufficient to keep the 
estates moderately clean. 

4. Tea Seed ,— There being now no demand for tea seed, no 
arrangements are made in either plantation for its supply. 

5. State of Tea Market, —Tho market for black teas is ex- 


Appendix I. 


Statement showing Green Teas manufactured in the Government 
Tea Factories at J/awul Bagh and Agar Tolie, in Kumaon , 
during the gear 1868-69. 


(Imperial Gun powder 
Fine Gunpowder 
Young Hyson 
HyHon . . 


Hyson 


Imperial Gnu powder 
Gunpow dor . . 

Young 11^ son 
Hyson 


Hyson bkri 


Hawul Bagh. 

lbs. oz. tbs. on. lbs, oz. 

. 163 0 

177 8 
... 8,203 0 

. 2,479 8 

-6,023 0 

6,33*2 0 

- 12,355 0 

A mr Tolie. 

360 0 

. 160 0 

. 2,920 0 

... 1,320 0 

- 4,760 0 

5,742 0 


10,502 0 


Grand Total, Teas manufactured in 1868 ... 22,857 0 
Appendix II. 

Statement showing the amount expended in working the Govern¬ 
ment Tea Plantations in Kumaon during the gear 1868-69. 
Hawul Bagh. Ayar Tolie. Contingencies. Remarks. 
Total, R«. 5,647 15 9 5 855 7 2 2,663 l 8 13,966 8 7 

Office Establishment, at Rs. 60 per mensem ... 600 0 0 


Rupees ... 14jM687 

G. King, M.B., 

Oftg. Supdt., Botanical Gardens, N. W. P. 
Office of the Supb. Botanical Gardens, N. W. P. : Dated Sa* 
ha run pore, tho 29th April, 1869. 

Reply of Government to Officiating Superintendent, Botanical 
Gardens, dated 17th Mag, i860. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 405, dated 29th ultimo, reporting on the working of the 
Toa Plantations of Hawul Bagh and Ayar Tolie for the year 
ending 81st March, I860. 

% In reply, I am desired to communicate to you the thanks 
of the Li euteuau t-G overuor for your Report, which wul be 
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published in the Selections from the Records of this 
Government. 

3.' His Honor lies notioed with satisfaction the very favour¬ 
able terms in which you acknowledge the services of the 
Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Dick, while in charge of the 
Plantations. 

4'. When a more favourable time strives for obtaining an 
adequate price, the Government will be glad to part with the 
two remaining plantations, as it has done with the others, the 
work of the Government in inaugurating the experiment of 
tea-cultivation having been fully accomplished. 

6. Meanwhile 1 am to observe that, if anything could be 
accomplished towards the introduction of the manufacture of 
real brick-tea, it would oonduoe largely to the. advantage of the 
producers, and probably ensure to Indian trade a hold on the 
marts of Central Asia. 

6. The Government of India will be asked to communicate 
on this subject' with tho Consulate in China, and the result 
will be communicated to you hereafter. 


COST OF PREPARING TEA. 

To the Editor of the Indian Economist. 

Sir, — I see you have (in your issue of July 11) republished 
Dr. Jameson's (Superintendent, Botanical Gardens N. W. P.) 
letter, or report, to the Secretary to Government N. W. P. re¬ 
specting tea cultivation, in the said N. W. P., the Dhoon and 
* Punjab. Dr. Jameson has hitherto, been rather notorious for 
making blunders, and for writing reports respecting tea cultiva¬ 
tion, calculating profits, etc., etc., etc., without taking the trouble 
to procure reliatkc information on which to base them. In conse¬ 
quence of this propensity to which he is addicted (in common 
with certain other Bengal officials) various parties have at differ¬ 
ent times beengmt on various and sundry “ wrong scents,” and 
have taken for granted, what has afterwards turned out to be 
“ a delusion and a snare.” 

One would suppose, that after the exposes connected with a 
certain Government report published, mainly under the Doc¬ 
tor’s auspice, in 1856, the utter fallacies and vague assertions 
contained in which have been exploded over and over again by 
practical experience, lie (the said Doctor) would have learnt vif 
not wisdom) at any rate caution ; but such by his letter of April 
last does not seem to be the case. 

I have therefore, as his lucubrations may happen to lead peo¬ 
ple astray a second time, taken pen in hand, in order to endea¬ 
vour to point out his mistakes before thoy do mischief. 

The first, with a vast show of energy he recommends us to be 
“ up and doing” and to “ forestall” the China teas in the “home 
market;” but he does not show (though he admits that this 
would entail extra labour, trouble and expense), that we should i 
gain one single pice extra profit by so doing. I 

He then tells us a few facts, (respecting tea) which read like 
a copy of one of Thompson and Co. a old circulars, every one of 
which has been a truism for the last six years at least. After 
this we arc treated to a paragraph or two out of h is report of 
1856, respecting the amount of waste land available for tea cul¬ 
tivation in the Kohistan of the N. AV. 1*. and Punjab, ubout as 
relevant to the question as the amount of land available in Cen¬ 
tral Africa, and just as likely, at present, to be taken up by 
any one winding up by asking, whether tea is a failure, or whe¬ 
ther it is not ? which he answers in tho negative, “ because it 
“ has given employment to a large population, and enabled them 
“ to stay at home and propagate their species.” (sic.) lit* next 
discusses the Russian demand, gives a price list of teas from 
St. Petersburg, and observes that the question, is whether Indian 
tea, or rather at what price Indian tea can be grown which 
stall be equal to the ordinary good China black tea ; of this he 
says, “ he has no means of forming an opiuiou.” 

A few lines lower down, he seems to have altered his mind 
however on this poiut, as he affirms, “ That there is no doubt 
that tea equal to the said Chinese black tea can be grown in the 
Himalayas at 8 d. and lOd. per pound.” 

It would not be difficult to prove that the Doctor himself lias 
never made any when in charge of the Government planta¬ 
tions under something like 2ro, 8as. per pound,but—let that pass. 

It would be as well, however, next time, if he would take the 
trouble to ask some planter of experience what he can make tea 
for on his plantation and not 9volve statements out of his own 
consciousness. I have been a planter myself for some 12 or 
14 years, and am ready to offer a wager of Rs. 500, that not a 
planter in the N. W. P. or Puqiab is making tea at the present 
moment, all expenses reckoned, under la. or eight annas per 
pound, and that one in five is making it at as low a figure ; I 
mean that Is. is the minimum of cost without allowing a single 

^ Yet On dais estimate, utterly false as I have shown, all the 
Doctor’s elaborate calculations of profit and loss are based, in 
sending tea, as he proposes, via the Caspian, Amu, Daria- etc. 
to Russia 1—a route which he admits to nave the slight draw- 
hack of being overrun for some 500 miles by predatory hordes 
of Turcoman, who sell you into slavery if you happen to foil in 
with them. • 


Seriously, Mr. Editor, we have had enough of this fancy writ¬ 
ing, these reports made to Secretaries who know about as much 
of the subject, as I do about the Esquimaux dialect. JW h|f 
can’t these gentlemen, enjoy their sinecures, and dww their 
pay in quiet instead of writing u letters” and ° reports” of 
which we had enough, and which have cost us enough too, IiOiyl 
knows, years ago. Why rip up old sores t 
We have had reports and reports till we are quite sick of them. 
If reports aro written, why not collect some reliable inform** 
tion first ! There is plenty to bo had. 

As it is, every line of the “ report” in question is either some¬ 
thing we all knew before, or is a “ mistake,” to call it by no 
stronger torm.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

A Planter. 


KANGRA TEA. 


The following letter, with its annexures, is published for ge¬ 
neral information—the lion’bio tho Lieutenant-Governor con¬ 
sidering it a most interesting and valuable communication, 
evincing the deep and continued interest taken by Major Ed¬ 
ward Paskc* in the well-being of the Kangra Valley, and the 
prosperity of its planters. His Honor believes that to the latter 
the information will be especially valuable. The remark made 
by Messrs. Thompson and Co., that the Kangra leaf seems bet¬ 
ter adapted for making green toas than block, is of great im¬ 
portance, from the fact that the inhabitants of Central Asia and 
Tartary greatly prefer the green teas, and, iudeed, rofuae to 
purchase the black. Tho Lieutenant-Governor believes that 
the chief outlet for Kangra teas will eventually prove to be in 
that direction, and that the races of Central Asia will, ere very 
long, if their tastes be considered and provided for, become the 
chief consumers of Kangra teas ; but he nevertheless agrees 
with Major Pasko in thinking it of great importance that the - 
London market should be also consulted and conciliated, and 
that experienced tea-tasters should be procured from thenco 
as Major Paske advises. 

From Major E. II. Paske, Bengal Staff Corps, to T.1L Thornton, 
Esq., Secretary to Government , Punjab and its Dependencies, 
— Dated London ^ 4th April 1870, 

l have the honor to submit, for the information of the Punjab 
Government, and for communication to tea-planters in Kaugra 
Valley, the following particulars relativo to tho position and 
prospects of Kangra teas in the Londou markets. 

Since my return to England, 1 have availed myself of the ad¬ 
vantage of residence in London to make frequent visits to tho 
city, and enter into communication with brokers, dealers, and 
merchants engaged in the tea trade. 1 have distributed sam¬ 
ples of Kangra teas in numerous quarters, and have circulated 
printed copies of the report i wrote upon tea cultivation. Not 
having myself embarked capital in tea speculations, and not 
being connected in any way with any one of the plantations, I 
have had Hie advantage of disinterested action, which has en¬ 
abled me to prosecute my enquiries with greater freedom ; and 
nry object,—viz., tlmt of developing a most important industry, 
and extending tho export trade of a district of which I so long 
held administrative charge —appears to be well understood. I 
have met with much attention and civility, and I would here 
offer my acknowledgments to Messrs. Thompson of 38 Mincing 
Lane ; and to Mossrs. Absolem and Crocker, of Road Lane, for 
the attention they havo shown me. 

A portion only of the samples of teas that I purchased before 
leaving tho ICangr.t District have as yet reached England ; and 
these have been carefully examined by the two firms named 
above. On one occasion tho examination took place in iny 
presence. All the samples were carefully oxamined and tasted, 
and their virtues and defects pointed out beforo me. I had 
then an opportunity of observing what a long course of school¬ 
ing has to be gone through, and how much practical experience 
has to be gained before any one can bo considered a professional 
tea-taster, and venture to offer a trustworthy opinion upon the 
qualities, merits, and valuo of different teas. 

The samples of teas examined before me were from three 
plantations named in the maigin. 
The finest sample was declared to bo 
tho orange pekoe from the Bandla 
plantation, which was highly esteem¬ 
ed as very rich in flavour, and which 
was valued at about three shillings 
per lb., wholesale price. Next came 
the teas of the Kangra Valley Com¬ 
pany, and then those of the Byjnnth Plantation. It is fair to 
mention that the slight inferiority of the Byjnath Plantation tea 
was entirely owing to the fact tnat the samples I was able to 
produce hud been over-fired in roasting. I invite the attention 
of the planters to the annexed copy of a letter marked (No. I) 
from Messrs. Thompson to my address, reporting u$ofi the 

? uality and value of samples of the Byjnath Plantation teas, 
t will be seen that Mossrs. Thompson lay great stress upon the 
importance of keeping up a high standard of fragrance and 


1. Bandla Plantation; Cap¬ 
tain Harrison, Manager. 

2. Kangra Valley Plauta- 
tation; Messrs. Lennox and 
Ballard Managers. 

8 . Byjnattr Plantation ; 
Capt* Fitzgerald, Manager. 
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strength in teas—hitherto, in too many instances K&ngra teas 
sent to the Loudon market have been found thin and pale in 
water, with a burnt flavour, and a peculiar rawness, f may 
here mention that I have not confined the distribution of 
samples of Kangra toas to brokers and merchants connected with 
the Tea Trade, but have sent samples in many directions. 
Among the authorities at tho India Office, His Grace the Duke 
of Argyll; Mr. Grant Duff, M. P., Under-Secretary of State for 
India; and Mr. Ross Mangles, Minister of Council, have all 
taken samples. A box containing a large number of samples 
has been forwarded through tho Foreign Office to the British 
Ambassador at St. Peters burgh for distribution among mer¬ 
chants in that town. 

From information I have now gained, T am inclined to believe 
that for some time there did exist a prejudice against, and a 
depreciation of, Indian teas generally, aud of the Kangra teas 
in particular, in the London market. The Kangra teas weir 
new, their flavour peculiar, and they were sent in very small 
quantities. Moreover, perhaps some of the planters did not 
adopt the most judicious moans of introducing them into the 
home market. Ou this subjoct I lately addressed Messrs. 
Thompson in the following words :— 

u From a recent conversation with a partner in a large 1 louse 
“ in tho city, I have an impression that in some quarters in the 
u city tho Indian teas generally, and Kaugru, teas in particular, 

“ are, if not depreciated, certainly not appreciated in the Loa- 
11 don market. Among other things they nro talked of us in- 
“ significant m quantity,—the important fact that everything 
u has a beginning being lo-^t sight of. When the war in Amori- 
u oa broke out., and we lost our supplies of cotton from the 
“ Southern States, what was the quantity of cotton shipped 

“ from India ? Something most insignificant a Mr.-remark- 

u ed in regard to Kangra tens. Wluit has India’s export trade 
u in cotton now become i Something most important So it 
11 will be in regard to Indian toas, if you in the trade in London 
M will acknowledge that everything has a beginning, and will 
“ only encourage our planters to produce the supplies that you 
u will require soon enough, if much more spurious tea is brought 
from China. I would remind you that attention is being 
" drawn to the advantages of shipping teas from China and 
“India direct over the Suez Canal to Russian ports in 
“ the Black Sea without the intervention of the London 
“ market, and thus there is a risk of your losing a considerable 
“ portion of tho Indian Tea Trade. You in London are bccoiu- 
* 4 ing alive to this risk, if what I read in certain London jour- 
“ nals is correct. I think, then, it is your true policy to oncour- 
“ age the Indian planters more than you have demo hitherto.” 

In reply to tho abovo remarks, Air. W P. Thompson, senior 
rtnor of tho firm of Messrs. Thompson, addressed me a letter, 
ted 30th March, a copy of which I annex (marked No. 2), as 
it contains information to which I would draw the attention of 
our planters. Mr. Thompson appears to admit that for some 
time Indian teas were depreciated in tho London market ; but 
it is satisfactory to know that the prejudice does not now exist, 
and that the sellers, and not tho buyers, have now the command 
of the market. I think our planters may well place confidence 
in Messrs. Thompson, m whom they will find friends ready to 
advance their interests, as identical with their own. 

As tho result of my enquiries, l am disposed to otter two sug¬ 
gestions for the consideration of the Kangra tea planters ;— 

1st .—That there should be more combined and associated 
action on tho part of the planters ; that they should 
combine and produce uniformly classes aud descriptions of 
teas of that fragrance, strength, and flavour that will find 
favor in the London market ; and that, in.st cad of each 
plantation sending its shipment of teas to a separate brok- 
or or merchant, as heretofore, tho planters should all send 
their shipments of teas to ono and the same house in Lon¬ 
don. One reason why the Kangra teas do not get attention 
is, that they nro received in such small quantities, and 
these quantities are tho more insignificant when scattered 
among different houses. One merchant, after reading my 
Report on Tea Cultivation in Kangra, laid it oil the table 
with the icmark “ The entire produce of all your 
Kangra plantations would not meet half a day’s con¬ 
sumption of tea in London.” If this remark may appear 
discouraging in one wAy, it is most encouraging in another 
--it shows what a vast demand there is for tea-and a 
demand steadily increasing. Indian teas ate receiving 
the more attention at this time when it has been discover¬ 
ed that very large quantities of spurious tedfc have been 
shipped from China. As I said, all the planters should 
. combine aud employ ono Agency in London, sending all 
tlioir teas for the London market to this ono house; so 
that the most may be made of the comparatively small 
quantities shipped for England. 10O chests of tea when 
sold through one large firm, will receive more attention 
than tho same quantity sold through ten houses. A 
merchant after trying a sample of tea, if he approves of it, 
at once asks “ What quantity of this tea can 1 secure ? If 
■ only a very small quantity, returns from it is not worth 
attention.” If the planters do think it desirable to com¬ 


bine and employ ono Agency only in London, I do not 
think they could do better than enter into negotiation 
with Messrs. Thompson of 38, Mincing Lane* 

2mi .—The second suggestion I have to offer is, that the 
planters should combine and secure the services of two or 
three professional tea-tasters, who have throughly learnt 
their business in London, and who, while mixing among 
tho different plantations and watching the manufacture, 
would instruct as to the precise flavour, strength, and 
fragrance of teas required for the Loudon market. To 
cultivate the tea plant is one thing ; to manufacture 
recise qualities of tea is a different mutter, and requiring 
iffereut experience. The surest wav for our planters to 
be able to manufacture the particular qualities erf teas 
reqitired for the London market, is to employ those who 
can instruct them as to what those qualities really are. 

While I hold to the opinion, expressed in niv Report on Tea 
Cultivation in Kangra, that our planters will find the looal 
Indian and Central Asia markets the cosiest aud most profitable, 
I think it is a matter of great importance tlmt they should push 
their way and secure a good footing in the London market, and 
it is in this view that I have offered the suggestions given in the 
last preceding para. Planters should not look omy to their 
immediate annual return and profits, but they should do all in 
their power to improve and increase the market value of their 
estates; and this they can best effect by such steps as will ensure 
their teas finding favour in the London market. Kangra teas 
once in good favour, the demand for them will becomo so great 
that the cultivation must extend enormously, and the value of 
estates increased in the same proportion—a consideration not to 
be lost sight of, as tho means the plantations may afford for 
giving employment to young men who, having acquired a know¬ 
ledge of tho tea trade in London, might be sent out to assist ill 
the management of plantations in the Kangra^ Valley, where 
happily wrf have tho advantage of an almost European climate. 
In these times when overy profession in England is over-stocked, 
and young men have to seek employment in foreign service and 
in the colonies, many parents would pay largely for shares in 
tea plantations in so desirable a locality as the Kangra Valley, 
in the hope of securing employment mid a future provision for 
their sons. Such are my reasons for advising planters to keep 
their teas well before, and do all thoy can to find favour in, the 
London market. 

I take this opportunity of inviting the attention of our Kangra 
planters to the prospect of extensive tea trade direct between 
India and Russia. In my Report on Tea Cultivation in 
Kangra, written before the completion of the Suez Canal, I sug¬ 
gested that that canal, if successful, might be made a route for 
an important tea trade between Indian and Russian ports in the 
Black Sea. The successful completion of the Suez Canal, and 
information I haye now gained in regard to tho supply of tea for 
the Russian market, through tho intervention of the London 
market, have led my mind to dwell onco more upon the prospect 
of a tea trade between India and Russia, rid the Suez Canal. 
On tliis subject I have recently writton a brief paper showing the 
disadvantages attending tho supply of tea for Russia through 
the London market, and the difficulties, risks, uud delay that 
exist in the transport of teas to Russia by what is called the 
Overland Route from China ; at the same time, I have pointed 
to the facilities afforded by the Suez Canal for a direct tea trado 
between India and Russia. A copy of this paper, marked 
Annexure 3, I append to this report. A copy has been submitted 
to tho India Office, and has boon forwarded with samples of 
Kangra teaH through the Foreign Office by the Queen’s Messen¬ 
ger to the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. I am sure our 
planters should turn their attention to this prospect of tea trade 
with Russia, and endeavour to supply teas suitable for the 
Russian market. Mr. Thompson, in his last letter to my ad¬ 
dress, copy annexed, lias given some information ou tho subject 
and to which I would draw attention. 

In concluding this brief and hasty report, I would mention 
that during my residence in England I shall continue my 
enquiries iu matters connected with the prospects and interests 
of our planters, and shall communicate through tho Punjab 
Government any interesting information I may receive. I shall 
be happy to hear from any of the planters who might desire 
to obtain any special or particular information. 

All letters aud communications to be addressed to me at the 
Junior United Sorvico Club, London, S. W. 

Annexure No. 1. 

From Messrs. W. J. and H. Thompson, to Major E. H. Passe, 
Bengal tSlafi Corps .— Dated 38, Mincing Lam, London, 

30/4 March 1870. 

We have carefully examined tho tea musters that you have 
sent us. 

They are all well-made teas of the Kangra type, but have been 
much injured in the firing. 

The leaf after infusion appears to be young, and of a good 
brown color, but muoh mixed with black leaf, the oause of the 
burnt flavor, which destroys any richness that the tea may 
have had. o 
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The value of the Pekoe is 2*. 44. per lb., but it has a leaf that 
would command 2 s . 84., and that of the Pek Song is 1*. 104. and 
2a, with leaf of the value of 2#. 34. 

f ^The musters are much inferior to some belonging to the 
Nassau Company, that we sold in February and July 1868, 
which Were fragrant and rich in the cug. 

The value of Kangra teas, compared with those from Assam, 
will be ruled by flavor (done. 

Judging from all the musters that we have seen, it seems clear 
that tne North-West cannot produce tea of the fulness and 
strength of that grown in Assam and Cachar ; but tea of higher 
fragrant quality onn be made, auch as, if up to the typo of 
excellence, will equal in value that from Assam. 

If, however, below this standard of high quality, the tea falls 
into a lower grade altogether, as, from its comparative want of 
strength, it loses its great value for mixing purposes, and will 
only rauk with common tea. 

The green teas from the Nort-Wost have also differed a good 
deal —some yellow and dusty, of ordinary grade; others in 
ftavor almost equalling the China Moyunea, and if more carefully 
made would command a preference in the market, on account 
of the strength of the water. The water of greon teas should 
be pale,—the opposite of that of black tea. 

If, therefore, the planters can keep up a high standard, es¬ 
pecially of fragfanoe, they need not fear competition with 
any other Indian teas ; but iu the majority of instances, 
the teas from the North-West have been of a class which is not 
esteemed in this market, being thin and pale in water, with a 
burnt flavor, and a peculiar rawness. 

There have boen somo marked exceptions of high fragrant or 
peculiar fancy teas ; but we speak of them as a whole* ; and it is 
for this reason (the absence of relative merit) that the North- 
West teas have not taken the rank expected by the owners. 

The combination that you refer to in page 18 of your pam¬ 
phlet hod reference to the action of two principal buying brokers, 
aft a time when Indian teas were not in such favour as they arc 
now. This happily has all passed away with the increasing 
demand now existing among tne various dealers; such action is 
rendered impossible; for the sellers, and not the buyers, have 
now the command of the position. 

The future of Indian tea is secure : tliore will be demand 
equal to any increase in production, and at prices that will com¬ 
pensate the grower ; but to secure these, the standard of quality 
must be kept up, both as regards fragrance and strength, with 
depth and fulness of water. 

Indian teas differ most materially in this characteristic accord¬ 
ing to the locality where they are grown ; but each has its 
peculiar excellence, which is fully appreciated. 

On skill and management, however, all depends ; for two gar¬ 
dens side by side may and do show widely opposite results, and 
a whole season’s produce may bo ruined by carelessness or 
ignorance in the tea-house 

Annexure No. 2. 

From Mr. W. J. Thompson, to Major E. H. Paskr, Bengal 
Staff Corps.—Dated 38, Mincing Lane , 30 th March 1870. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the ‘29th 
instant. I had written a report on your musters, which, had it 
been copied, your lotter would have crossed. I now wnd it, 
that it may help us in our conversation when I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you. 

I should like to show you musters of Indian teas from various 
districts, so as to eDablo you for yourself to appreciate* the dif¬ 
ferences; 

I will see Mr.-, as you suggest. I know him well in busi¬ 

ness, as our firm has frequently largo transactions with his. The 
opinion he would give you would be that of a practical wholesale 
dealer ; his busiuoss is to supply tho smaller trade, to do which 
he would buy the classes of tea that would suit them best on 
the cheapost terms ho can. If tea comes to this market, ho se¬ 
lects from it ; if not, ho turns to something else. I am not sur¬ 
prised at his opinion being adverse, his trade lying mainly in 
Scotland and Ireland, where even fine Kangra teas would not 
be esteemed ; the strong heavy tea would alone sell. I do not 
suppose'Mr. C. knows the different types of Kangra, as com¬ 
pared with teas from other parts of India, as such knowledge 
would be of no material value to him, the more so os the quan¬ 
tity from Kangra is so small. His opinion, however, is valuable, 
as proving to you what really is wanted in Loudon, and what 
olasses therefore are commercially the best 

As regards ourselves, as we act for the majority of planters 
throughout India, and as I have from the very conviction to 
which you refer, that some day I should reap a reward, made 
Indian tea a specialty from its commencement, I can perhaps 
place at your command ns great a range of information as most, 
and,~T think, prove to you from printed circulars during a series 
of years, that I have not been uumindftil of planters’ interests, 
but have fostored them as identical with my own. I have al¬ 
ways had faith iu the future of tea in Tndia ; and I believe that 
We have now passed the time of ignorance and felly, and that 
by the exercise of prudence and skill, the difficulties of tea cul¬ 
ture will be mastered. • 


The drawbacks to the North-West Provinces I believe tabe 
owing to climate, want of strength, and a very small numb# of 
flushes, as compared with au average of about 20 in Ass a m , 
and a consequently small yield per acre. Against these you 
must have cheaper labour. 1 think that, on the whole, the North- 
West will succeed better as a green tea-producing country than 
os a black, on account of the character of tho leaf. 

We have from time to time seen the produce of several of the 
gardens to which you refer, and shall be ready to make arrange¬ 
ments to take charge of the teas if your plan oan be carried out. 

I shall also be able to assist in obtaining young men understand¬ 
ing the London market. 

With respect to Russia, I have always been souguine as to the 
introduction of Indian tea there ; but hitherto all efforts have 
failed. I liavo sent musters through the W>st influential 
house h, but, except in one instance, have been met with sundry 
objections : the general flavor , though liked here, is not esteem¬ 
ed there. 14 Pekoe ends'* (tho characteristic of fine tea') lays it 
opeu to the risk of a charge of extra duty,—tho quantities are 
too small to be worth attention, and tho great variation in taxes 
is fatal. This latter objection in time can bo got over, and I 
think that Kangra is as likely to hike in Russia as any other 
class ; but they are very particular, aiul require a peculiar fra¬ 
grance in the flavour, like sweet luscious fruit. 

If you will let me know when it would suit you to call I will 
try to make my time yours almost any afternoon. 

Annexure No. 3. 

In a report on tea cultivation in the Kangra district, I had 
the honor of submitting to the Punjab Government in the month 
of August 1809, and which was subsequently published by the 
Government, I remarked that it was not taking too sanguine a 
view to anticipate the day when Kangra teas forwarded by rail 
to Kurrachee or Bombay, and from thence shipped via »Suez, 
could be convoyed through tho canal, and on to ports in the 
Black Sea, at considerably smaller cost than is incurred in the 
transport of teas from China to Russia. 

1 now offer the following observations upon the question of 
the tea trade with Russia :— 

Tea as a beverage has become most popular among all classes 
who havo the means of obtaining it in RuHaia : there the con¬ 
sumption of tea is so extending and increasing, that tea has 
become one of tho most important staples of the import trade 
of the country—the demand being only limited by the supply. 

The Report on the Tea Trade of Russia, written in 1867 by 
Mr. Lumley, Iler Majesty’s Secretary of the Embassy at St. 
Petersburg!!, which l regret I have not at hand for reference, con- 
tains a great deal of information on the subject of this trade. 

At present China provides all tho teas consumed within the 
limits of tho Russian empire. These teas are conveyed by two 
routes— 

1a/.--T he sea route from China to England, and from thonoe 
on tiaubhipment to ports in tho Bultic. 

2nd. —The route termed the Overland Route—that is, part¬ 
ly by land, and partly by inland water carriage through 
countries bordering on provinces of Central Asia. 

The first of these two routes provides for the transport of by. 
far the greater portion of th© te.is conveyed to Russia. This 
route, while presenting many facilities and advantages, has 
drawbacks,—several months elapse after shipment before tho teas 
reach Russia ; and as they are usually purchased through London 
brokers and merchants, instead of direct from the China market, 
there is reason to l>elieve that the choicest kinds are secured in 
Loudon before provision is made for tho requirements of Russia. 
Moreover, it is pretty ccitaiu that tho Russian market is mado 
to pay for tho higher priced teas, the value of whioh could not 
bo secured in England. 

The second, or so-called Overland Route, presents many diffi¬ 
culties and drawbacks. A brief description of this routo will 
tend to show tho delays and risks that are met with on this line, 
and which, while so greatly increasing tho cost, necessitate the 
sale of tho teus at almost prohibitory prices in the Russian mar- 

Tho tea destined for tho Russian market by the Overland 
Route is mostly collected iu the Province Fukien, to the North¬ 
east of Canton, whence it is despatched by land and water carriage 
to Chuck Chan, and thence by coolies or porters over the 
mountains to Kin Chau. There it is loaded in small boats and 
conveyed for 40 versts (a verst being about three quarters of a 
mile) down a stream into the Chinturg, where it is re-loaded in 
larger boats.- Passing tho town of Hanguhau, the boats emerge 
into the Eastern Sea, and coasting along reach the river Kisiang, 
up which they proceed to Shanghai. Theuco the tea is conveyed 
in still larger boats to Teintsiu, a passage of about 15 days. 
Here it is again re-loadcd in other vessels which follow the wind¬ 
ings of tho stream Barhoe up the Treuchi, 22 versts from Pekin, 
in the space of 10 days. From this point the tea is transported 
on camels and iu bullock-carts to the frontier fortress of Kalgan, 
a distance of 252 versts, and thenco across the Steppee, a desert 
of Yobes, 1,282 versts, to Keachta. Tha transport from Fukien 
to Keoohta occupies two or three months. 

THe distance from Keachta to Moscow is 4,450 miles, so that 
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altogether the tea lias to be conveyed, partly by land and partly 
by water carriage, a distance of 7,921 miles" before it reaches its 
market. 

From Keachta are two routes—the winter and the summer 
routes to Nijni, Noogorod, and Moscow. But by either of these 
two routes it occupies live or six mouths in transit from Keachta. 
Thus a period of fully eight montlis is occupied in tho transport 
of teas from Fukien, the province where produced, to the 
markets at Nijni, Noogorod, and Moscow. 

Indian teas have not yet, I believe, found their way into 
Russia. But hom ing in mind the very great and increasing de¬ 
mand for tea in that vust country, it seems an important mat¬ 
ter for consideration whether efforts should not be made to 
introduce the Indian teas into the Russian market. 

I have myself brought a considerable quantity of samples of 
Kangra teas to England for distribution, m view to endeavour¬ 
ing to make these teas better known in the London market. A 
portion of these samples 1 have put aside lor despatch to Russia, 
if 1 can find the means of forwarding them and securing their 
distribution among merchants in that couutry. 

I may here mention that a gentleman, a partner in one of 
the largest wholesale tea warehouses in the city, was kind 
enough to tost tho samples I hu\e brought homo, and he pro¬ 
nounced most of them to ho of excellent quality, and such as 
would command high prices in the market. Tho samples were 
all examined and tasted by professional tasters in my preseuce 
last week, and I was thus able to secure a reliablo opinion upon 
the qualities and value of tho samples of teas from three of the 
best plantations in tho Kangra Yalley. 

Some have suggested that Kangra teas might be conveyed 
through Koolloo and Lulioul via Lek to Yarkand; from 
thence to Tashkend and on to Petropaulooch,- -a post on the 
confiues of Western Siberia. But this route appears to prescut 
as many difficulties, and to be scarcely more practicable than the 

5 resent Overland Route from tho tea district of Fukien in China. 

Iv personal knowledge of a portion of this route, through the 
wild and the inhospitable tracts of Lahoul, assures me that this 
route will never be available for trade or t raffic on a large scale . 
the scarcity of carriage and labour, the rigorous nature of the 
climate and tho sterility of the country preclude it. 

But it seems to me that on the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and in tho facilities afforded by this channel for trado < omtmini- 
Ctttion between countries iu Europe and in Asia, wo have tho } 
means of establishing a great lea trade direct between India and I 
Russia without the intervention ofthcLondon market. Theadvan- | 
tage of this route in the shortening of distance is patent to all. | 
The teas of Assam and the lower provinces of India, shipping I 
at Calcutta, have to be conveyed across a wide expanse of ocean, 
a distance of nearly 13,000 miles, before they can n ach the' 
London market. The teas from the Himalayas, m the North-j 
Western Provinces and the Punjaub, which up to the present 1 
time have been shipped at Calcutta, have followed I be same 


Ipecacuanha plant into India, and suggesting that Dr. Anderson* 
the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, now in 
this country, should be asked to submit proposals as to the beat 
means for obtaining the object in view. 

On tho application of the Government of Bombay last year, 
I had already recognized tho iiupoitauce of introducing this 
valuable medicine; uud the two plants received at Bombay hav¬ 
ing died, I had already taken steps for procuring others for 
transmission in July next. 

I transmit to you the correspondence which has been held with 
Dr. Anderson on this subject; and T trust that, even should the 
other attempts fail. Dr. Anderson will still have a sufficient 
number of strong plants to send or to take back with him to In¬ 
dia, to secure tho introduction aud establishment of the plant. 

It seemed to me that an application through the diplomatic 
Agents of Her Majesty was not likely to bo so sucessful as an 
application through commercial or scientific gentlemen. You 
will see from the accompanying memorandum by Mr. C. 
Markham, of which i transmit 15 copies, that he has written 
to Mos«rs Micrs and Go., of Rio, to Mr. Bramah, and to Dr. 
Otho Wucherer, to obtain roots of the plant. 

The accompanying correspondence with Dr. Cleghom and Dr. 
Balfour will show you that J have also enlisted the kind 
assistance of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Edinburgh, 
besides the aid promised at Kew. 1 forward also herewith 
70 copios of the memorandum on the propagation of the Ipeca¬ 
cuanha plant prepared by Mr. McNab of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Edinburgh. Dr. Christison and Dr. Balfour have 
likewise applied to Dr. Gunning, a medical practitioner at Bio, 
to ussist them in obtaining plants and seeds. 

T add to these documents the letters which have passed be- 
twoeon Dr. Hooker and this office, on the supply of plants for 
Bombay. 

You will learn from my despatch to that Government of this 
day’s date, that the plants destined for them will be retained at 
Kevv; aud two healthy plants will bo sent to them from the Bota¬ 
nical Gardens at Calcutta. 

Copies of the abovo, with the enclosures referred to, have been 
transmitted to the Government of Bombay, which has directed 
that the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Agri-Jiorticultural Society bo furnished with copies. 


* * * * 

A plant, u leaf, but lontains 
A folio volume —we may read, and road 
And road again, aud utill find Homutliing now, 
Some tiling to please, and something to instruct 
Kvon in tho humble weed.” 


Not a tree 


For a long period the genus of plants that yielded Ipecacuanha 
were unknown iyitil by the persevering researches of one 
“ Professor I’rotero" of “ Coimbra,” aided by a medical botanist, 
[ a resident of Brazil, named “ Hernando Gomez;” they deter¬ 
mined its Botanical character. No doubt Hie specific name 


ocean track. 

But the completion of tho missing link in the line ol railway 

communication oi’rosN (Vutral Iu.Uo must now make JJoml.ay the j .. ; w(l8 iu ioptod as convoying (ho strongest .lescrip- 

port of the North-W estern 1 nmiices and o ho vi'J.i >, j, 1 1 fj, m ,,f the properties of the root. Signify im; as it does in the 
hereafter, when Railway communication is complete .dong the r 

Indus Valley, Kurrachco must become the poitof the Punjab. 

While the distance from Bombay to England round the Cape 


is about 11,500 miles, the distance from Bombay via Suez to 
ports iu the Black Sea is less than 4,000 miles. 

Teas manufactured on plantations in the Kangra Valley are 
conveyed a distance of 120 miles on camels, or m carts, to the 
nearest railway station within 10 days; from thence they can now 
be transported in live or six days by the rail to tho seaboard at 
Bombay ; and from Bombay could be convoyed over the Suez 
Canal to the ports iu the Black Sea in ubout three weeks : thus 
these toas could bo delivered to the consumers in Russia within 
two months of their despatch from the plantation on winch 
grown aucl manufactured. 

That attention is being drawn to the advantages of the Suez 
Canal for the establishment of a tea trade between China or 
India aud Russian ports in the Black Sea without the inter¬ 
vention of the Loudon market is, I think, apparent from the 
following extract I have copied from a recent issue of a widely- 
circulated London journal: 

“ A large trade has long been transacted iu Minciug Lane in 
“high-priced teas, which being too costly for the English market 
“are sent to Russia. Now, howevfer, the teas will go direct 
“via the Suez Cunal to G&lfttz and the Black Sea, aud thus a 
“ considerable amount of trade will be diverted from tho Lon- 
“ don market.” (Sd.) Edward Paskk, Major 
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IPEC ACUANHA. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE IPECACUANHA PLANT INTO INDIA. 
The Duke of Argyll addressed the Governor-General on the 
20tli April as follows :— 

I havo considered iu Council the despatch from your Excellen¬ 
cy in Council, numbered 12, Public, and dated the 25th of 
January, urging upon me the importance of introducing the 


properties of the root. Signify i 

native Biuzilian language, Vomit root.'' The value of 
Ipecacuanha is ono that cannot bo reckoned by £. a. d. it being 
an almost perfect antidote for that terrible bane of mankind, 
dysentery—in tropical countries especially,—terrible indeed to 
those whom it afflicts ; call it by whatever name you will, 
it is truly human misery intensified ; and as this medicine has 
been found to be the best remedy, a little interest, if only a 
little, may be entertained as to what the plants are that yield 
such a valuable secretion by the use of '^hich human suffering 
is alleviated and life preserved. The natural order 
“ Cinchonacea. ” is probably one of the most comprehensive of 
what are known as dowering plants, it is divided into divisions 
and subdivisions ; under ono of the latter termed “ Baychotridat” 
is placed “ Ipecacuanha.” The generic name of this plant is 
“ CephaelU (Greek) signifying a head, in allusion to the 
form of the flower. Of the gonus there are about 40 
sjiecieH, from which may be doducted 7 or 8, being 
herbaceous and comprising the medical group ; the 
remainder being shrubs. “ C. Ipecacuanha is 0. low 
growing half liorbaceous plant with creeping roots, a 
native of the Brazilian and “ N. Granada” forests ; the active 
principle is called “ cmitind' or “ emetiC' and is contained in 
the annulated or ringed roots. The root is composed of a cen¬ 
tral axis, which is termed the “ meditulum,” and an outer 
covering or rind in which the drug is concentrated. Of the 
annulated Ipecacuanha there are said to be three kinds, via., red, 
brown, and grey, or grey-white, the latter is called the greater 
annulated Ipecacuanha and is the only kind said to be shipped 
from Rio Janiero and is commonly called Brazilian or Lisbon 
Ipecacuanha. Of the three kinds tno brown contains 10 per cent 
of emitine, the red 14 per cent., the contents of the grey do not 
appear to be given. It is evident that the active pnnoiple 
“ emitine” is not confinod to one lace of plants, but appears to 
be widely diffused j 9 per cent, is jdelded by " PtychoMa 
wnetica” and “ Richarctsonia scabra. the undulated or starchy 
Ipecacuanha yields 6 per cent. Besides the above there are many 
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other plants which yield this valuable product of which may bo | 
mentioned the roots of “ lonidium Itubu '*—these are com¬ 
monly sold ns the true Ipecacuanha, and are considered in 
Pernambuco the very best remedy for dysentry. According 
to “ Aublet” the roots of “ Bacrhuavia, decumbent “ are emetic 
and called Ipecacuanha in “Guiana.” Deslongchanips” states 
that the powdered roots of EuphoYbia Qerardiana” cause 
vomiting fully iu doses of 18 or 20 groins. And tho roots of 
~Euphorbia Ipecacuanha are said by “Barton” to be equal to 
the true drug, and in some respects superior j Dr. Duncan of 
Edinburgh considers that “ Golotropii < figantea ” (the Mudar of 
Bengal and the Yercum of Madras) agrees medioinially in every 
respect with “ Ipecacuanha” and from the ease by which it can 
be obtained might cause it ultimately to supersede tho latter 
drug. The roots of “ Tylophora asthmaticn” are used in Coroman¬ 
del as Ipecacuanha, “ Dr. Roxburgh” found it anew or the same 
purpose and in which he is borne out by others. Dr. J. Anderson 
a Physician General at Madras, during a season that dysentry 
was an epidemic in the British Camp used the root with the 
greatest of success and confirmed the opinion of “Roxburgh.” 
This is probably one of the most valuable indigenous medicines 
in India. Similar properties are also contained in S sr conte mma 
glaucumJ* the Ipecacuanha of “ Vt uezuela.” The wild Ipecacuanha 
of the West Indies is obtained from “ Asckpias cunassavicu/t.' 

“ Dr. O’ Shaughnessy” has found by experiments that tho 
leaves of an East Indian plant, “ Crinum Asiaticu/n ” wsrc equal 
in effect to the best Ipecacuanha ; indeed it would appear thafta 
bountiful Nature has furnished mankind in no stinted manner 
with this usefiil medicine. It is also found to be present in 
“ Bic/iardsonia roarer, Geoptrila remformis , Spcrmacoce ferrugiaia? 
and Bpermacoce, poaya.” 

- —Darjeeling News, Hortus. 


INDIAN FIBRES. 


Concluded from our number of July last.) 

Major-General Claiku write*:—“It may interest the Committee 
to hear that, in 1855-5(1, the Punjab Government, then ad¬ 
ministered by Sir John (now Lord) Lawrence, sanctioned nn 
advance to the district officer of Uoogranwala (myself) of 1,500 
rupees, for the purpose of experimenting on the growth of flax. 
The plan I pursued was to offer to the cultivators of forty villag¬ 
es, having different characters of soil, tho average profit they 
would expect on two acres of wheat if they would undertake 
to sow linseed, cut and deliver the same to the native revenue 
collector’s office. The result was, that of tho produce tuo tons 
were despatched to England, of which nineteen halos, sold in 
Belfast, realised £05 (Is. 4d., at prices varying from £35 to £45 
por ton, and those sold at Dundee fetched £28 15s. ID. ; total 
£02 2s. 2dat £45 poi ton. My own opinion was, tliat the 
district in which these experiments wore conducted was not by 
any means tho one in which tho natives would be likely to take 
up such cultivation, although the experiment was not unsatis¬ 
factory, even as to profitable results. I am of opinion th.it 
there are several tracts, chiefly alluvial, to the east of U ugurabad 
in the Punjab, in which flax may be grown profitably ; and in¬ 
deed, in parts of the Scalkote district tho flax is grown for 
fibre as much as for seed. I know no other district in which 
this is the case. Tho twine is called “ tooleo.” J think it was 
in 1857 that, iu a brief visit to Dundee, one of tho gentlemen I 
met there told me that tho twiuo I showed him, which I had 
iu my pockot, and which was a bit of string that I had bought 
iu the bazaar and brought home, was worth 4Jd. per lb. I 
believe that the Government of Punjab Experiments led to tho 
establishment of flax works, conducted by Belfast men, and I 
have heard that many difficulties beset the enterprise. I can 
only nay as to this, that wherever an article requiring mechani¬ 
cal skill in its preparation grows indigenously in India, 
it may be profitably doalt with by European supervision. 
As to how far the cultivation of flax may be extended 
I cannot state anything definite, but I think that there are 
several other fibre-yielding plants which will be much more 
grown than they have hitherto been. I suggest whether some of 
the vast, arid, sandy tracts iu the Punjab might not be experi¬ 
mented on as to their fitness for growing “ atsclia” or esparto 
(the Spanish grass,) for making paper. I believo that JAoyd’s 
Weekly News is made from this fibre, of which the stock in 
Spain has declined, but of which Algeria yields a good supply.” 

Th© following is tho correspondence alluded to by Dr. Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, regarding the Pooah fibre of Nipal and Sikim 
(Bhotmeria nivea) and the‘oodal ( Sterculia villosa) :— 

Extract from Letter from Dr. Campbell to the Agricultural 
Society of Calcutta. 

I have the pleasure to bring a new sort of homp to the notice 
of the Society, on behalf of Sergeant Crutcher, who is a profes¬ 
sional worker in leather, and uses it in his craft. The sergeant 
considers it equal to Russian hemp for shoe and saddlery work 
and purposes, if a demand should be ma^p for it, to prepare and 


supply it to tho Calcutta market. I shall shortly describe .the 
plant, the method of preparing the hemp, with some other parti¬ 
culars, and will request of you to bo so kind as to have it sub¬ 
mitted to ^comparative trial with the “ sunn ” and European 
hemps, mid favour me with the result; also adding, if possible, 
the price it would fetch per m&und in the Calcutta market. 

Description of the Plant. —Tho plant from which the hemp is 
made is called “ pooah” by tho Parbuttias, “ kienki ” by the 
Lepclias, and “ yenki” by the Limboos. It is like a nettle, and 
is one, probably, although I cannot determine the question. I 
have, however, the pleasure to submit herewith the leaves, seeds 
just formed, and a iiortiou of the stem of tho plant, from which 
the geuus if not the species may lie 4 determined. It grows to 
the height of six to eight feet, and varies in the thickness of the 
stem from the sizo of a quill to that of the thiunb. The leaf is 
serrated, of a dark-groeu colour above, silvery-white below, not 
hairy or slinging, and has a reddish pedicle of about three inohos 
long. The seed forms in small currant-like clusters along the 
top of the plant and on alternate sides, about an inch apart ; 
two small leaves spring from the stem at the centre of and above 
eacli cluster of seed. 

Habitat. —The pooah is not cultivated, but grows wild and 
abundantly in the valleys throughout the mountains of Eastern 
Nipal and Sikim, at tho foot of the hills skirting the Terai, to 
the elevation of 1,000 or 1,200 foot, and on the mountains 
up to 3,000 feet. It flourishes best in the hills at tho same eleva¬ 
tion at which the cotton is grown, but it does not, so far as I can 
learn, grow on the flat Terai, or open plain along the mountains. 
It is considered a hill plant, and not suited to the plains, or 
found in them. It does not grow in the forest, but is chiefly 
found in open clear places, and, in some situations, overruns 
the abandoned fields of the hill people, within the elevations 
which suit it. It is, I believe, a perennial, but of this I cannot 
speak positively, as I have not till now known the plant. It 
sheds its lea\cs in the winter, throws them out iu April and 
May, ami flowers and seeds in August and September, the 
exact period altering of necessity with the elm.ilion. 

When used. —It is cut clown for use when the seed is formed. 
This is the case with the common flax in Europe. At this time 
the bark is most easily removed, and the produce is heat. After 
the seed is ripe, it is not fit for use—Tit least it is deteriorated. 

Jh o' prepared. As soon us the plant is cut, the bark or skin 
is removed. 'Phis is very easily done. It is then dried in the 
sun for a few days. When quite dry, it is boiled with wood 
ashes for four or five hours ; when cold, it is beaten with a mallet 
on a flat stone, until it becomes rather pulpy, and all the woody 
portion of the bark has disappeared; then it is well washed in pure 
spring-water and spread out to dry After exposure for a day 
or two to the bright sun, it is ready for use. When the finest 
description of hemp is wanted, the stuff, after being boiled and 
beaten, is daubed over with wet clay, and spread out to dry. 
When thoroughly dr), the clay is rubbed and beaten out, when 
the hemp is ready for spinning into thread, which is done with 
the common distaff. 

Cses .™-The pooah is principally used for fishing-nets, for 
which it is admirably adapted, on account of* its great strength 
of fibre, and its extraordinary power of long resisting tho effects 
of water. It is also used tor making game-bags, twine, and 
ropes. It is considered well adapted tor making cloth, but it is 
not much used pi this way —1 am, &c., 

A. Campbell. 

Darjeeling, September 2 4th, 1847. 

P. S.—The gigantic stinging nettle of the Nepaul and Sikhim 
hills is made into hemp, and usod in making the cloth called 
“ bangra” ;*the preparation is the same as tho pooah. The bangra 
is harder and stiffer than the pooah, and not adapted to making 
cordage and nets. 

Tn compliance with your request, I hai o forwarded to your 
address a packet of the pooah hemp, which will, I hope, enable 
you to have the experiment instituted as to its comparative 
merits. I have also sent you a parcel of tho driod baric of the 
pooah, with which you may desire to try some other mode of 
preparation than that in use here. 

Enclosed is a note from Sergeant (Yutcher, on tho expense of 
preparing the hemp, which shows that the process, in his hands, 
has been very expensive. He tells me, however, that he thinks 
it may be prepared for about 4 rupees per maund, if done on a 
largo scale; this, of course, is still conjectural. The point to be 
first ascertained is tho quality of the article. On this I hope 
again to learn tho opinion of the Society. 

A. Campbell.. 

Darjeeling, October 30th, 1847. 

Sir, —I beg to enclose au account of the expense incurred by 
me i i manufacturing a small quantity of tho pooah for the 
Society. 1 send, per bearer, the pooah manufactured, also a 
seer in tho rough state, for them to try experiments on. The 
expense is including the seer not manufactured, Rs. 4-6-6. 

M. Crutcher, Sergeant. 

October gflth, 1 847. ___ 

* Sco 11 Noto^ *m the Agriculture of Nipal,” vol. iv., p. 173, f< Trans¬ 
actions ©f th*’ Agricultural Society of Calcutta,” by Dr. A, Campbell? 
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Expe nse of manufacturing the pooah, 4^ seers only* 
cleaned from the stalk, cost 11 annas per seer. *Rs. 3 1 6 

Expense of boiling tho above, 2 men for two days, 
at 2 ans. 6 pies, each per diem ; also finishing the 
process.....> 0 10 0 

Total R *._3 lj_6 

Quantity manufactured from tho above is two seers, at a cost, 
as above detailed, of Rs. 1-13-0. per seer ; the waste in manu¬ 
facture is exactly five-niuths. 

Tho reason this experiment Ls costly is this, tho pooah was 
brought in by a coolie engaged on purpose, und not cultivated by 
myself ; also tho process should be conducted on a large scale, as 
the same expense, incurred as above, would be sufficient for a | 
maund. 

Extract of a Letter from Major Jenkins, dated Goivhatti, 24th Nov. 
1847, on the Oodal (titerculia villosa ), a species of Nettle 
The Oodal rope 1 sent you, not long ago, was a present from 
Oapt E. F. Smith, commanding at Sudiyu. He thought 
it possible serviceable touch might be made from this 
substance if better prepared. You may bo aware it is the 
common rope used by all the elephant hunters when in tho 
jungles. The tree is very common, and the rope is made most 
readily. The bark, or rather all the layers, can be stripped off 
from tho bottom to the top of the tree with the greatest facility, 
and the pliable ropes may be made from the inner layers of bark 
whilst the outer yields coarse ropes. The rope is very strong 
and very lasting, wet doing it very littlo injury. 


Report on the abovementiomd Fibre and Rope , by Capt. A. 

Thompson. 

Au unexpected pressure of affairs has prevented me till now 
sending you the specimens of oodal rope and pooah hemp you 
sent me to experiment upon. I liavo now the pleasure of handing 
you tho manufactured specimens, as also returning the commu¬ 
nication of Dr. Campbell and Major Jenkirs on the subject, to¬ 
gether with some remarks on their value, and the uses to which I 
think them adapted. 

First, tho oodal. 'When well made, this rope is equal in 
strength to our best coir. But, in its present state, from having 
beon made green, I suppose it is too Btiff and inflexible for 
murine purposes. It resisted ('very attempt to separate the fibre 
or to dross it by hackling, and could only be useful, I think, for 
rafting timbers, bale la*dlings, stage ropes, and such like pur¬ 
poses, for which jute is now used, aud the \ aluo of wlucli is from 
2k to 3 nipoos per m.mnd. You will sec* by the specimen that 
has been re-manufactured, that the same rope when laid by 
machinery is three-quarters of an inch less in circumference 
than that sent, by Major Jenkins ; consequently, a rope af throe 
inches made by machinery is equal to one of four indue made 
by hand. 1 would further observe that, cdlild tho fibre be 
brought here in such a state of flexibility as to allow of its being 
dressed by the liackloand properly spun, the value would be very 
much enhanced, and, 1 have no doubt, it could be made into 
good rope for slii^ uso. Tho lino jnado of the bark of the 
oodal, you will observe, is much more flexible, and better 
adapted for ship use, but not so strong. Ft is very elastic, hav¬ 
ing stretched 1(> inches in six feet. It sustained cwt. for two 
hours before it broke. Of the pooah I have to report more fa¬ 
vourably. The substance resembles cotton-wool more than’hemp, 
and is consequently better adapted, in my opinion, for sail-cloth, 
twine, and thread, than for rope. I send a specimen of the cloth 
made of it, as also a piece of line. The pooah, when properly 
dressed, is, I think, quite equal to the best European flax, and 
will produce better sail-cloth than any other substance I have 
seen in India. 1 observe, from l)r. Campbell's communication 
on this fibre, that mud is used in the preparation, which clogs it 
too much, and not only renders it difficult to dress and spin, but 
spoils the colour, as is evident by the sample of cloth made of it 

My superintendent, Air. William Rownce, who understands the 
nature of these substances, tells mo that, if "potash were used 
in the preparation (which is invariably done w ; th Russian hemp 
aud flaxl, instead of clay or mud, the colour would bo improved, 
the subatauee rendered easy to dress, and not liable to so much 
waste in manufacturing. The value of the pooah fibre here may 
be estimated from »lie following data :—To make one yard of 
sail-cloth, it requires 11 lb. 2oz. of fibre ; and the expense of 
dressing, spinning, and weaving it (with the rude apparatus now 
used by the natives), is 2 annas 6 pie, and I estimate the value 
of the cloth, when made, at six to seven annas per yard ; or, it 
might be easirr understood thus :— 

A maund of clean pooah will give 72 yai da.R-». 25 

Less expense of manufacturing, say. „ ir> 

Leaving as the value of the fibre. ... 15 

There are other incidental expenses that are not included 
here, but as near as I can At present estimate, I should say it is 
worth twelve rupees per maund. I would onlv furtlier.observo 
that, if properly prepared aud dressed, I think the pooah capable 
of being converted into fibres much finer than either sail cloth 
or sewing twine. 


OPIUM. 

—— ♦ 

OPIUM TRADE. 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Sir,—It has been long known that tho poppy has been and it 
cultivated largely in at least five Chinese provinces, and in the 
earlier edicts ft was less to the use of opium than to the “ oozing 
out” of the sycee silver in payment for the “ foreign drug,” that 
tho objections were urged. It was and is notorious that many 
of the decrees against the importation of opium emanated from 
those who thomselves consumed it Employed in excess, there 
can be no doubt of its being deleterious and dangerous, out its 
mischiefs have been much exaggerated. I caused statistics to be 
| prepared when I was Governor of Hong-Kong, and it was shown 
that there were fewer deaths among tho 60,000 natives who 
smoked opium, than among the 600 Europeans addioted to 
drinking. Among forty of my own dependents and servants, 
there was only one who usod the drug to excess—nor let it be 
forgotten that ojfium has, to a very laqge extent, banished in¬ 
toxicating liquors, formerly much used in China. The drunkard 
is led to commit every sort of violence; the effects of opium are 
much less injurious—they who smoke it are delivered over* to 
delicious though delirious dreams, but tho community suffers . 
little from these excesses. I believe no legislation will prevent 
an indulgence which may be called national, and were Indian 
opium prohibited and its supply checked, the vacuum would be 
soon filled up from other quarters. Any increase upon the heavy 
duties now levied in China, will but give greater encouragement 
to smuggling, especially along the extended coast and amid the 
many islands of the China Sea, and the almost universal corrup¬ 
tion of the Custom-house officers.—I am <fec., 

May 11, 1870. John Bowrino. 


FOREST CONSERVANCY 


forest department.—a success. 

Sir, —I cannot puss by your quotation from tho Madras Mail 
entitled, u Forestry a Failure,” without endeavouring to show up 
what any one who is acquainted with the history of forestry in 
Europe must know to be egregiously in error. The facts of 
European forestry show that a large outlay of money is necessary 
for a period of between 60 and 10O years, in order to produce 
forests, but that, eventually, they pay very well, and France and 
Germ any once exhausted of timber are now supplied with fuel 
at nearly as cheap a rate as coal, besides exporting enormous 
quantities* of deals to all the world. Some in fact are now iu 
use as sleepers on the Indian railways. Tho true place of the 
forests is emphatically not under revenue. Forestry has for its 
object the production of timber to supply the demand and not re¬ 
venue which properly eomea from taxes. The average propor¬ 
tion uuder forest in Germany is about 1*15 acres per bead of 
population, and a good acre produces 5,000 cubic feet of timber. 
The rate in tho Central Provinces, a fair specimen of India, is 
perhaps three acres per man, a good acre bearing at the outside 
500 cubic feet ; but the forests are mostly cleared of all good 
timber and arc not likely, without the most careful conservation, 
to reproduce it Scientific forestry, like agriculture, is based on 
a system of rotation and a proper provision, for reproduction of 
the crop is the very existence of the system. To dismiss the 
trained furest establishment and appoint a forester in each 
district under the civil ^authority, would indeed, as the writer iu 
the Madras Mail says, produce a fine income with little outlay, 
but the forests would, like the goose with the golden eggs, soon 
be out of existence. It would be precisely as sensible to appoint 
au agricultural labourer to look after a farm with orders to cut 
the unripo corn uiul sell it for straw aud dismiss your stoward 
becauso he wanted money to sow the next crops. If the writer 
had any idea of how successful both in the timber producing 
and paying point of view systematic forestry has proved in 
France and Germany after one and a half to two centuries’ 
trial, I am sure ho would not have propounded such opinions, 
condemning without facts a well-established iustitution. Before 
it is possible that there can be any result from conservation iu 
India, the full period for the growth of the treos must elapse, 
i. 80 to 100 years. Till then, if the forest department pays 
its expenses it will haVo done exceedingly well. 1 hope that by 
publishing this you will let forestry have justice in your liberal 
columns. Thos. Wingfield Webber, 

Asst. Conservator of Forests , Ho&hungahad, C . P . 

——a- 

FOREST TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The Conservator of Forests having proposed to establish a 
Forest Training School for the Madras Presidency, Government 
referred the matter to the Board of Revenue for observations* 
The Board remark that Major Beddome points out the great dis¬ 
advantages which attend etery effort to establish a system or 
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forest conservancy, owing to the want of superintendents pos¬ 
sessing any knowledge of the first principles of forestry. It was 
at one time proposed to open a Training School at Nollumboor 
Teak Plantations, but Major Bedelome does not now advocate 
that plan. He shows that at Nellumboor (the planting being 
confined to teak) no general knowledge of arboriculture could be 
obtained there, and points out that, os the country is feverish 
and the people inhospitable, considerable expense would have 
to be incurred in the erection of dwelling houses, [etc., for the 
pupils. Major Beddome, in preference, recommends that a 
school for a limited number of pupils should be opened under 
the charge of the Conservator at Ootacamund, where he shows 
that pupils would have the advantage of studying planting in 
tropical, sub-tropical, and alpine regions, and would be m a 
position to acquire more varied information in forestry than 
at any other place. 

The queetiou of establishing a Training School at the expense 
of the Jungle Conservancy Funds was raised in 1867, and re¬ 
ferred to the Collectors of districts for their opinions. The 
Collectors were divided in their opinions—some considering 
that no measure of the kind was required for their districts, 
while others foresaw considerable advantages in the proposed 
scheme. They also differed as to the class of inento be employ¬ 
ed—some Collectors proposing to train intelligent men of tne 
overseer class, whilst others would have been content with 
subordinates on 7 rupees a month. The general question of 
jungle conservancy having been at the same time brought 
forward and referred to the districts for report, all action was 
stayed as regards the Training School, pending the receipt of 
the reports from the different districts on the measures of pro¬ 
tection which the several Collectors proposed to adopt. 

From these reports it appears that conservancy lias been 
carried into practice, and reserves for firewood formed to a 
greater or less extent in all districts. The measures adopted in 
vurious districts differ, of course, according to the varying cir¬ 
cumstances of the country to bo treated, but a beginning has 
been everywhere made. It is not necessary in this place to 
review in detail the pioocedmgs in each district, but the Board 
are satisfied that the time has now come for gradually introduc¬ 
ing a more systematic treatment of the jungles under conserva¬ 
tion, and with this view they strongly advocate the establish¬ 
ment of a Training School at Ootacamund as suggested by 
Major Beddome. 

The Board have conferred with Major Beddome on the subject, 
and agree with him in thinking that for the present a limited num¬ 
ber of pupils of the overseer-class should be entertained. Major 
Beddome considers that a course of training of from four to six 
months would bo sufficient to fit intelligent young men for em¬ 
ployment under Collectors. A class consisting of five individuals, 
of whom three should bo Natives, would he sufficient at first, 
and the Board consider that an allowance of 40 rupees a month 
each for the former and 20 for the latter would suffice. As these 
men become duly qualified, t.hej might be sent to tlio districts 
and be re-placed by others. Their salaries while training would 
be fairly chargeable to Local Funds, and the cost should be dis¬ 
tributed rate ably over all the districts. The Board consider that 
this will be preferable to charging the salary of individual pupils 
to particular districts. Each district will in its turn bo supplied 
with overseers from this class, and may therefore be fairly called 
on to contribute to its general cost. 

The Board are also of opinion that it is highly desireable that 
the superior officers of the department, before entoriug on their j 
duties in districts, should undergo a course of training at | 
Ootacamund, the expense being of course borne by the Imperial! 
Forest Revenue : with this view, if possible, one or two su- I 
pemumerary officors should be appointed. The proposal of 
Major Beddome to establish a Mu&eum for tho department ulso 
commends itself as sure to bo of tho greatest aid to students of 
arboriculture, and the Board recommend that funds be allotted 
whenever available for the purpose. 

Pending the passing of a,new Forest Law, it woul be pre¬ 
mature to discuss the future organization of tho department, 
but tho Board consider that the first step towards improvement 
in forest management will be to provide the means of training 
an efficient body of men to carry the law into effect whenever it 
may be passed. 

The Government have ordered the matter to lie over until 
the proposals for the re-organization of the Forest Department 
aro disposed of. 

- - ♦' ■ 

HIMALAYAN FORESTS.—NO. II. 

In a former notice^ Vide Supplement to Indian Economist tor 
June 10, Vol. 1, p. 193 .) we pointed out a method by which the 
extensive forests on the banks of the Sutlej could be easily and 
Buooessfhlly made a source of considerable income to the Forest 
Department. Wo attempted to show that after the clearance of 
a large number of big treos, care ought to be taken lest the 
forests should bo ruined. If our suggestions were adopted and 


the sowing and planting in open tracts carried into oflfect, in a 
very few years many of the trees would attain to those dimen* 
sions which would enable the department to recommence opera¬ 
tions periodically. This point should never be left out of sight. 
And in order to oflfect this purpose efficiently, we again urge the 
strong necessity that exists for having good paths in, about, and 
between the forests to bring them within easy access of tho 
officials. One path in particular running from Nachar through 
all the forests at an elevation between the place occupied by 
the prescut bungalow there and the new Deodar plantation in 
the eastern forest, is especially required. It would prove of 
considerable benefit to those who h^d to visit Panwi, Dippi, 
Kusthall and all those forests whose position at present is in¬ 
accessible to the inspector owing to tho steepness of the preci¬ 
pices. Zig-zags should always bo made leading down to the 
river's edge from some point in each forest to enable inspection 
to be earned on os to whether the logs have gone into the river 
or not. The present mule-road should bo extondod from Kilba 
to Bursari, (a plivce beyond Sangla on the river Buspa, a tribu¬ 
tary of tho Sutlej) in one direction, and in the other to the 
Teelong forests with a bridge across the Sutlej at some conve¬ 
nient point between Bispa and Riba. 

This road should then bo continued to the Jangi forests. A 
branch road sloping up gradually and proceeding through the 
centros of the Ffarcham, Mcluir, Barung and Jimglin forests, and 
again joining the main ro.id at some point in the neighbourhood 
of Purai, would prove of tho greatest service in affording an op¬ 
portunity of opening out tne resources of the above-named 
forests. 

Considering the great profit that might be derived from such 
an undertaking it is not too much to say that about eight thou¬ 
sand rupees should be sanctioned for this important purpose, 
disregarding even the fact that without such a road as indicated, 
personal superintendence on part of the officers of the Forest 
Department would be attended with great danger from present 
inaccessibility of the locality. The money spent on such a work 
ought never under any circumstances to be considered as wasted, 
for if it served for no other purpose, the Gov eminent in the long 
iun would bo tho gainer by opening up tho country and benefit 
iug tho inhabitants. The charge in itself at best is only required 
for a few years, as tho roads once completed would require 
merely to be kept up. 

As regards further expenditure not obviously necessary, yet 
highly :id\ antageous, it will bo worth while mentioning tnat 
an annual sum should bo granted for building groyneH or 
spurs iu tho river Buspa to confine and deepen its channel, 
and also for blasting the large boulders that are found in its 
bed both in the gorgo and especially below the village Chassoo. 
Nor would an allowance of Bs. 2,000 a year be thrown away on 
work of the latter ^description in the Sutlej commencing with 
the worst portions of the ri\er. Compared with the great 
damage to the timber which now takes place from this cause, the 
sum to be given is certainly not too much. It will farther be 
ret]uired to construct a good foot-path along the river bank, 
crossing and recrossing as might be deemed expedient to avoid 
those worst portions of the mural rocks which are frequently to 
be met with near the river bank. Such a work, enabling the 
officers in charge to expedito tlu* logs in their progress to the 
plains, would not Require more than an annual sum of Rs. 1,000. 

After the trees ha\o been cut down, the next important work 
is to transport them in parts down to the river. Hence care 
must be taken to have all the necessary slides, timber roads, Ac. 
required for extracting the logs from the forest uh perfect as 
possible. Bs. 15,000 at least Hhould bo annually sanctioned for 
these purposes in order to derive full benefit from obtaining long 
and sound logs, since both those qualities are great desiderata in 
timber employed for building houses. 

Tho places where the forests grow are remote from the centres 
of courts of justice, and it is therefore difficult iu cases of dispute 
between the employer and the employed to detect and punish the 
guilty. It will nc easily understood that an officer in charge of 
a forest cannot without tho greatest loss and inconvenieuco send 
a nativo accused of any crime to Simla, a distance of about 200 
miles ; and iu case of coolies being defrauded of their pay and 
perquisites by tho head of their gangs, it is next to impossible for 
the wronged persou to obtain redress. It was not long ago that a 
European almost lost his life in a brutal assault made by the 
savage hill-men in those parts, without being able to bring after¬ 
wards the perpetrators to justice. The Deputy Conservator of the 
Sutlej Division lias certainly obtained the powers of a magistrate, 
but we would suggest, limited us they are, they should bo greatly 
extouded in order that the whole line of tho country lying on 
both sides of the Sutlej and its tributaries might benefit by the 
change. In addition to ull, cases connected with timber, he 
should have special powers iu the Bussahir territory as far as 
the frontier to settle all differences between travellers and inha¬ 
bitants. All appeals from liis decision ought to be referred 
directly to tho Agent of the Governor Gene red or Commissioner 
of Division. The Deputy Commissioner at Simla and others 
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have already too much on their hands to render it advisible to 
increase their work. The Assistant Commissioner at Pullhan 
should also have powers of a magistrate in all cases relating to 
timber, with right of appeal from him to the Deputy Conservator, 
and thenco as before suggested. 

But to return to the actual operations. Experience shows 
that it is a mistake to saw up timber into scantlings in forests, 
fcjuch a proceeding doubles the cost of sawing, and it adds consider¬ 
ably to the cost of provisions to maintain the sawyers, since ninety 
per cent, of thorn must bo brought from the plains and elsewhere. 
Next, bringing the kurries on carts to the river (for to drag them 
along on the ground decreases their dimensions from friction,) is 
far more expensive than taking down entire logs, and considera¬ 
ble loss occurs in their progress down the Sutlej where they got 
knocked and battered about and become broken and water worn. 

In some of the khuds of more than ordinary lovcl, strong dams 
might bo employed to deepen the water sufficiently to Hoat the 
logs down to the Sutlej: in section this would have the 
appearance of a gignatic staircase ; but perhaps it will be found 
preferable to construct roads about 12 feet wide at a gradient 
of about one in forty, starting from the water’s edge and leading 
to the remotest parts of the wrest. A few feet above it in each 
of tbo natural slides check-walls might lie built where logs 
brought down from the upper portions of the forest could be col¬ 
lected. From these walls tbo logs should be put on trucks run¬ 
ning on ft wooden tramway ; check-gear being used to prevent 
their attaining too great a speed on their downward course, and 
bullocks employed to draw them back again. 

Next to the felling and launching operations the most serious 
thought ought to be given to the proper establishment of timber 
depOts. Considering the large quantity of wood used at Simla, 
Sftbbatoo, Dugsluii and Kussowli, one depot should bo fixed at 
Suni, about J2 miles from Simla. A small tramway constructed 
by degrees, would eventually prove of great service in connect¬ 
ing this depot with the selling points, and-bo an expeditious 
and cheap method of transit. It is scarcely necessary to jufcl that 
the great depot and final place for catching the timber should be at 
Phillour, being nearest to the rail and therefore within easy 
reach of the largest towns of the Pun jab. Parcels of timber 
could thus be conveyed to J ullunclhur, Umritsur and Lahore on 
the one side, and in the other to Pin bulla, Saharunpore, Meerut, 
Delhi and Agra. Now that a railway is projected from the latter 
place to Bombay wo cannot be wrong in saying that good and 
cheap timber delivered on that line will prove as profitable to 
tho Forest Department and to the .State Railway. 

Considering Phillour as tho chief storcyard, it ns ill bo advisa¬ 
ble not to let tho timber accumulate too much lc-st loss should 
be incurred from rotting, but by quick sales to aim at small, 
not excessive, profits. A saw-mill at th.it place would yield a 
good return upon it a outlay, and a landing wharf connected 
with tho railway by a siding would bo a grgat sating of expense 
in getting the logs to their station 

Onr suggestions arc very simple indeed ; aiming at efleeting a 
large and sure income to the Forest Department when it 
assumes operation *noxt year. But should the Government wish to 
derive full benefit from the resources of these splendid forests, 
another 3000 trees might ho annually felled in the Pandra Bis 
district opposite Nachar, Tareudaand Serahan. The difficulties 
there are no worse than iu Kumiwur, and tlui.ont-turii would be 
equally good, yiclding under an energetic man after allowing a 
lakh of rupees for annual expenditure, a surplus of a couple of 
lakhs every year. 

It is needless to add that to carry out the work under notice a 
good establishment is the prime requisite. Unless efficient 
European supervision is sanctioned the work will never succeed. 
To this effect it would be most necessary to appoint a special 
Conservator for tho forests wo havo before mentioned; and as for 
the staff of assistants, all that need he said is, that it should be 
sufficient. Jf tho Governor General lias a mind to increase tho 
revenues of tho country, here is au opportunity. With assiduity 
and care the Himalayan forests will at no distant period be more 
profitable than tho delctorious poppy fields of tho plains.— Indian 
Public Opinion. 


THE MARKETS. 


London, 1 It/i August. IriTO. 


Tea. —Messrs. W. J. and H. Thompson state ;— u Since the settled 
alteration of conditions of sale a moderate business has been transacted, 
but without any alteration inLprices. Foochow Congous— siftings and 
dust continue unchanged, broken loaf has been sold at 8<£ to 9d., and 
inferior common at 9 a. to lOd. per lb. ; an inquiry has existed for com¬ 
mon to good common at 10JJ. to ll£d., and for fair at 1«. per lb., but 
only a limited business has been transacted. Black leaf congous 
—common may still be quoted at I<)Ad. to lid., and good common to 
fair at 11 Ad. to It. 0\d. per lb., which prices do not show any improve¬ 
ment. The public sales of 7,000 paokages Indian growth were com¬ 
menced on Aug. 9, and are progressing flatly at Id. to 2d. per lb. de¬ 
cline. Privately, new monings are selling slowly at Is. 9 d. to 2 1 . 6d. 
per lb. The Erl King, steamer, 1,804 tons, is the first steamer 
in from China with the new season teas. She left ITango on June 4, 
along with the Diomed steamer, both taking the Sues Canal route. 
The Erl King arrived in the river on Aug. 5, and commenced discharg¬ 
ing her cargo in tho London Docks next morning. The Diomed arrived 
at Gravesend on Aug. 6. 

Kick. —Quiet. Privately 4,000 bags low Rangoon have been sold at 
8a. 6 d. ; and afloat a cargo of 620 tons Bassein, arrived off tho const, 
at 9a. 7Ad. per cwt. Continental terms. At auction, to-day, 1,680 
bags fail- Rangoon, new crop, were plooed at 9*. 6d. per cwt. 10,500 bags 
Siam were bought in.— Overland Mail, Ang. 11. 

Indigo. —Cannot be sold in London unions at a ruinous loss on th® 
coHt *; and if the war continues matters will go from bad to worse ; add 
to this the present prospects of a good out-turn for the year, and it 
will bo seen that the state of things is by no means satisfactory either 
for the planter or the shipper ; in fact, if tho war lasts for many 
months more, the lossos to both interests are likfely to be serious. The 
crop of tlie year is estimated at from 100,000 to 110,000 Factory 
maunds.— Toulmin Co., August 20. 


(Bv William Moran & Co.) 


Calcutta, Vfith August, 1870. 
Indigo. —The'crop of 1868-69, with an estimate of 1869-70. It will 
be observed that last year’s crop has exceeded our estimate of the 12th 
August 1869 by about 15,000 maunds, in explanation of which discrepan¬ 
cy wo beg to remark that it is accounted for by a groat excess over former 
years in tho proportion of Indigo (chiefly (Jaud) -aado by Natives in the 
lioab. With regard to this part of the crop wo have no means of obtain¬ 
ing information beforehand, and in making our estimate, we can only 
put the native production down at their usual rolativo figure compared 
with the quantity expected to be modo by European*. The difference 
between the result of the outturn of Eoirer Bengal, Tirhoot, Chumparnn , 
Chnprah, and the Benares districts, from our estimate of August last, 
uaki only about 3,000 maunds in 60,000, while the excess over the estimate 
of the />uab outturn as explained was about 12,000 inaunds. 

There remain in stock m Calcutta alxiut 5,800 maunds, comprising 
about 4,500 nuiunds (say 1,200 chosts) of Nntivo (hides, nearly all of 
ordinary ami low (Joed descriptions, and about 600 maunds Native 
E/my/tot? ; the rest being odds and ends of all desoriptions purchased 
at mution to bo re-manufactured, and a few low Figs. 

Our account*, from tho Indigo districts vary a groat deal. Heavy rain 
has fallen in parts of Tirhoot and ('humpnrnn , too much iu some places, 
and is causing the loaves of the plant to turn yellow, whilst in the high¬ 
er lands it is of great benefit to the Khoonties . In other places more 
rain would bo bo acceptable. In Chnprah all is progressing satisfactorily. 

From tho Jit mires districts wo luivo soveral letters from Planters on 
u hose opinion wo could confidently rely, but who are at present very 
averse to expressing any as to tho out-turn of these districts. There 
.I s«n 1 1 sowings have suffered so much by excessive rain and a consequent 
unconquerable crop of woods springing up and choking the plant, that 
little or nothing can be oxpected from them unless under the influence 
of a fow weeks of fine weather. The Khoontie crop (last year’s plant) 
will turn out mure than lust season apparently, and we are inclined to 
think the whole out*torn may bo a little oVerthat of last season 

Wo have great doubts as to tho probable out-turn of the Dvalt after 
our exponent’* of last season ; but being assured by many of our native 
friends that tho manufacture of (laud Indigo will be on a reduoed scale 
this \ea,r, and as they cannot but hoc from the stock lying here unsale¬ 
able, that tho making of such Indigo muBt result in a heavy loss, we 
havo estimated that division of the crop at a few thousand maunds less 
than it yielded last year. .So far as the iSu opoan factories are concerned, 
which represont about a fourth only of the production of the Doab, 
there is not likely to bo much, if any, falling off from last year’s quantity. 


Crop 0/1868-69. 
Dacca, Furreod pore and 
Mymonsingh. Fy. Mds. 1,245 

Jessoro ,, 4,233 

Kitdmaghur & Nuddea 2,076 
Midnuporo ,, 1,635 

Bnrdwan ,, 1,045 

Moorshodabad ,, 1,029 

Rajshye and Bogra 427 

M wdah,Ihiauleah&Pubna 977 
Bhagulporc 2,080 

Monghyr 695 

Purneah 1,958 

Nativo (inol. Rungpore) 3,266 


Estimated Crop of 1869*70. 

2,050 

3,450 

4,275 

1,000 

1,300 

2,280 

1,120 

1,300 

2,550 

1,026 

3,150 

3,500 


Col FEE.— At public Hide 4(>i.ihkt* of Plantation Ceylon were bought 
in. but afteiwards Hold at 65s. to 67s, being the lull value ot 1,400 
bags- Native (Vylon catalogued, part uas hold previously, and the 
remainder at and after the mution* small to Uj]d pale, 40s. to 49s. ; 
peaberry, 48s. to 48.*. 6r/. 300 packages ot Wvnu-ui Plantation, part 

sold—triage, 52s. to 54s. : middling to good ' middling coWy, 63s. to J 
65s.; jsjaberiy, 75s. to 75s. (it/. Yesterday 1,000 bags native Ceylon * 
sold—small, 40s. CJ. ; good ordinaly, 46s ; hold, 50s. ; poaborry, 5(>s. 
The Civilian says that enormous, and probably unprecedented, ship¬ 
ments of coffee to France have been made during the jftist few days, 
with a view to okcujk) the increased Customs’ duty which will soon be 
levied under the war budget. 


fjoirrr flrmjul. 

20,566 

27,000 to 27,000 

Tirhoot ... 

11,080 Tirhoot ... 

18,500 

('humparum 

7,126 Chumparun 

9,000 

Chuprah 

4,001 Chuprah 

-27,207 

8,500 

- 36,000 to 36,000 

Benares 

17,776 

18,000 to 20,000 

Donb 

80,570 

25,000 to 28,000 

Total Fy. Mda. 91,119 

1,06,000 to 1,11,000 


Printed for the Proprietor by James Pkarse, at tho Oriental Prett% 
Bombay. Published by Wyman & Co., Calcutta.—Sept. 15th, 1$70* 
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Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
nun m an aioar. 

on TUE 

cultivation and manufacture of tea. 

. Td any parson who shall p-o.luee <<n or bef >ro the 1st Mireh 1871 the best prac¬ 
tical Tre.itise on the Culture find Manu ajture of Tea lc I.alia, the sum uf Rupees 
610 and the Grant G <1 1 Modal. 

The Treatlsj must aff*rd lull informa'ton on the fo lowing p >imi, founded on the 
wrltor'g own o jaervacious or experiment-, and not merely a comp latlen Iroui 
Bojks: — 

I. Selection of sites, sod end climate. 

2- The layln: a uc or a Ga den. 

*• Prepa an- n of tin od, s >wi ig of the seed, olther In nnrserles or in situ. 

4. Transplaminu, and the ejects uf thj use 01 munure. 

G. Hoe! gaud woe’ing. « 

6- Pruning -the b-Mt uiod<> of. 

7. Phic]cln.{—the best mode of. 

8- Lab r ^-management or, with detai'e, as to apportioning of work, payments 
and advances. 

9., Mmufaot'ire in all Its hra ehea, in-lullng the u*e of mechanical inventions 
and contrivances as tenui ig to reduojtlie o i-t of production genu any. 

10. Dox-m tkiug —in tchi terv—-t > miuplity und ch-upen i,* oust, pa king, leading, 
stamping and preparing for ship.ueot. 

II. Seed, plucking, drying, transport,—best mode of preserving mid its utilisa¬ 
tion whon not saleable # 

13. Manage uent -best inode of—as respects labour, accounts, form-*, adjustment 
ef advancos, Me. 

13 The oust of cultivation in full (letnil. 

14. Tbe coat of miinumuture in lull detail. 

The Oopy-r ght of the K*.sa. ah ill bccom j the property of the Society for publi¬ 
cation in their J iumal or otherwise . 

The succor(nl 0 uupoUt >r ma-, however, ana-igo with tlu S>uicty'n P< Inters 
for the printing, at his owu expense, oi a imiubei of oxira copies lor sale on his 
own account. 

The Society aro not b *mul tj nw »rd the Prise. uni >ss tliey co aider tin Esrav 
deserving of It} but may award tiucn pail ut the Premium as the Essay may bo 
adjudged to uesei ve. 

A. H. BLECHYNDEN,* 
Secretary 

Metcnlfe H ill : Palca tn. 16th March 167 b_ 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY’ & Co, 

Established 1836. 

ARMY, BANKING, TRANSIT AND GENERAL AGENTS. 

O/rtcei Londov i Leadenhall 8t. 

VJflCf. JLfONDON j gj itegeat Ht W. 

n Bombay. 8»Sassoon's Buildings. 

AttBVTS W ALL PAKTi OP TRA C&OBB. 
Army JJOpftrtmontu—Military, Regimental, and Me-is Imlcutsofall kind-i 
promptly and eoouomioally executed. 

OopftrtmOAt«— Pay, Allowances, an 1 dividends drawn, and Re¬ 
mittances and investments effected u,<on favoiablo 
terms. Interest allowed on lurrent as well us 
Fixed Deposit aecouuta. 

OflBormlllflpartlllflflfc*—Inlonts for goods of every description executed. 

The Bombay Agency undertakes local indents of 
all kinds, and exeojtes through tlioLmdou Uouso 
all orders for Earo, can or American goods. 

If. B.—OJnstitumts are reninlei that tiros, trouble, anl fre jitently expense are saved 
•9 instructions being m ids fall ante motet* in the first tnt’aace. \V,icre a mar jin u 
in tended to be given Us limits should be stated. 

TrgBltt Department,—Tun Globn Parohls Express undertakes the for¬ 
warding of go# is and parcels by the quickest, saf¬ 
est, and most economical routos throughout India, 
Europe and feho World. 

BBSOZAl AOBVC1S8. 

Gaoaoa W. WnsarLtr A Co., are Sole Agents in Westorn India for tho follow¬ 
ing firms 

. Abbott A Nicholl .Birmingham. 

. Saml. Worssam A Co .London. 

. D. Nicholson A Co.Lmdon. 

. David Jonbs . Birmingham. 

• Suaoxbll A Edwards . London. 

> Harrison A co. London A Birmingham. 

. Faraday A Davry .... London. 

* MaddbhASom ..London. 

. Xaolurc Macdonald Maourbour 

- Jaoksoh A Watkins .London. 

MaeMosrg 8*» Milts etc. Baul, Worssam A Co .London! 

Needles ..... AbblMoball . London. 

printing presses ...++. Hopicimson A Cora. London. 

Type ,... ..V. A J. Fiooims . London. 

Bewlssg Machines .J. Weir . Lond on . 

Shoe Thread .UllathoMbA Co . Loudon, 

Watch/te .. Debt A Co. “ - 


ALLIANCE! BRITISH & FOREIGN LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Billiards [Patent).... 

General Joiner . 

Haberdashery . 

Hardware . 

Ink Printing . 

Jewellery . 

Lamps, Punka hs, . 

Lithographic Presses ... 
Marins Engines .. 


TTum .LowbmthalSolmb .. Jfaaakforft. 

n "'.I.. ATombr ..'LamIon. 

paroels of Watehea, Jewellery, Ao., am n«w on hand. Consignments 
of ehokw Wines. Printing Presses, and Ota, Printing Paper, flawing Maohinea. 
Ae. f am daily expected. 

J. L. HADDEN, 

7, lit Aocwt uro. . 


Satahllabed 1S24. 

CHIEF OFFICE; 

Bartholomew Lane, Dank, London, B. C. 

BOARD OF DIRECTION. 

PaisiDBNT—Sir Moses Mont*flora, Bart-.F. R. 9. 

DIRECTORS. 

James Alexander, Esq. (Alexanler Fletcher A 0 ».) 

Charlee George Airnett, Esq., (Barnett, Ho are, lianbary, anil Lloyd.) 

George Henry Bsrnetr, Esq. Glympton Park, 

James Fletcher, Esq. (Alexander Fletcher A Co.) 

>Vlliiam Gladstone, Esq. (riionson, Hour A Co.) 

Right Hon. George Joachim Goachen, M. P. 

Sarau« 1 Gurney Esq. 

James H-lme.Esq., (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland.) 

Mr Curtis Mlr.nUa Lainoson, Bart. 

Sainptnn Lucas, Esq l Lucas, Micholls A Co.) 

Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. (Member of the Indian Connell.) 

Thomas Master man, Ksq. (Direct ir of the Bank of Englant.) 

JoM*ph Majer Munteflore (Director of tho Provincial Batik of Ireland ) 

Sir Anthony Do Rithsuhild, Bart, New Court. 

Bmn Lionel Nathan Do Roths Buhl, M. P. 

Thjmas duties Smith, Esq Oxford Squire, Hyde Park. 

AUDITORS. 

® Lord Richard Grosven >r, M- P. 

Hugh C«>I!n Sml h, Esq. 

Riclmrd iioare, Esq. 

X*ir« 3Usks 

of an elig bio character are accepted at minimum current rates. 

Life Department. 

The non psrtlclpving rates of premium for Europe in live* real lent In India hits 
been very materially red ic*», and tho uid-srinji imel Agents are lUtlnrUal t«> 
decide agon PropJsuls sup nlttc I; to h«u j i’oliuiui, and to settle claim*. 

Thi Life tt servj Fund is over 

NINETY-FOUR LAC j OF RUPEES 
(which Is IrrjnnocMvi of anJ in a l lifma to iha pdl up capital an 1 the Fire Ressi-r> 
Fumlj, being alxmt, .'JO p;r cen*. of tli • su n ui-mrol under the Company's Life Poll- 
cle*, ana besides this tlijre is ft > g itra ituo of a subt ;rlbed Capital of not less than 

FIVE CROREi OF RUPEE?, 
con pled with the p*ravnai resi><m<ub<litv or a namvois b xly of wealthy Proprietors. 
Fur deiallci i'lujpuctased, Funus of Proposal, A -. apply t > 

REMINGTON & Co., 

¥ Agents for the Presllency uf Bombay. 

1IIE MADRAS EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
Successor to Madras Laudable Seoiety, Established in 1899. 
RoguJatcd bv Art M >. d of nf the Lj^ulativa Cjuncil of Fort Saint George, 
Hull UUico in Madras and no Branch?*. 

Board of Directors. 

The Hon. W. R. AnBUTiixor. (Arbuthnot A Co.) 

W. Scot r, ksq . (Biuny A Co.) 

H. G Piiicii aim, Iisq. (Govt. Solicitor.) 

The 11 >n. a F IIiiowm .. .. (Parry A Co.) 

U. C. Walklk, Kho . (C- Suand A Co.) 

ACTING MEDICAL EKAMINEli.—W. H. Hviuira, Esq., u.d. 
SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS.—Messrs. AkBUTHNOP & Co. 

The Chief character Istics of this 8ratty are : — 

Mutual A *s uni nee. 

*’ '<>< l^s tur a tjrm of years issued at reduced rates, without participation m 
Surpluses. 

I’leiiimms p-iyaVo hdf \ early, on 1st January and 1st July. 

C aims paid immediately after suUsfac'orj ptor/of death. Announcement of death 
in the Fort Saint (1‘trge (JazcLe, suit -lout in Clio caso uf the members of the Civil’ 
anl Milk -tv Services. 

>u^llcal foes paid by tho Society on all proposals. 

Pulici s issued free o| charge for Mainp Uuty. 

Assurants may r\*si-lt: m auv part of t le World, so Tong as they contlnne to pa) 
the original r*t« of Picniuh s’ipulutel in their Pol ties. 

This Society b.dng founded mi the sound principle of Mutual Assurance, divides 
all its Surpluses, or so mu -li thereof m the Dire tors deem expedient, amongst the 
Mambors, or Life Folicy Holders, by deductions fruin Premiums and does not wort 
for the benefit of a separate Proprietary body. 

Toe Members i.f the .S.mciy con*ist of all pe'sons who hold Puliclei of Assurance 
upon their own lives, or un m the lives of others, for the duration of life. 

The Directors must be residents at Madras, and aro el ctcd by the Members. 

The Society's funds can be Invested only in Securities of the O eminent of India, 
or In Securities, tne Interest of wnlch is gua anteed by the Government of India, or 
by the Secretary of State f r India in Council. 

All Investmeiita uni made in the Joint names of three of the Director*, 

Annual General Meetings of the Members era held at Madras, not later than the 
lost day of the mouth of M« cli In every year. 

An Annual Audit is made of tho accounts of the Society, and the rejtorti of the 
Auditors submitied at the Annuul General Mooting*. 

Quiuqueimial valuations, male by a London Actuary* of all tbe ASMts and 
Liabilities. Tli* next valuation will t» made as from 31st December )87*L •Pre¬ 
miums paid on Policie. for the whole term of life during any portion of the period of 
fits years immediately preceding that date, wilt entitle the Holders of such PgfieiM Ip 
participate in the surplus of the Society then ascertained to be existing, by " 
duetton from Premiums thereafter becoming payable for the ensuing Qulnqui 
lit© ivturis made to the Pulley Holders from the formation of tho 
January, 1342, up tv June, 1AAU, In elusive, (in addition to the accnnij 
oonsido-able llascrw), have averaged 47 per cent, upon the Premiums paid 
For nu-thcr particulars, forms of proposal, Ao, apply to 

ARBUTHNOT A CO., 

Madras, January 1370. Secrernrks and Treasurers 
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TOHN N-EUBERG,—GENERAL MERCHANT, COM- 

J MISSION AND TRANSIT AOENOY, BOMBAY. 1« prepwrt to undertake 
ordort for Good* of every deieuptlon from England, Franco, or OormuRy. on the 
most advantageous terms, «t the same thuo securing m liberal an arrangement for 

^Mm^NATBERO? being at present In Europe, will porsonally select the wods or- 
rf.-u-d through him. and ho trusts that Dealers, larpo Fstabllshments Regimental 
AHwsos, Clubs »n«I Private Person* will take advantage of this opportunity and favour 

hl TRANSIT AGENCY,—Mr N. will undertake the receiving snd forwarding of 
any kind of Goods. Packages nr Parc* Is, to and from I umpe, with strict attention 
to the Instructions and Interest ot lilt Constituents 

Mr N will be happv to «lre prompt compliance to all Orders entrusted to him bv 
his Constituents in the Mofussil for every description of Articles, Oilmanstores, 

^Ch»idonaLAdvortiBements will Indicate the Gro^s in stork, nnd such other ArtLles 
not having on hand he will procure them in the maiket ut the lowest possible rate 
with due regard to qnallty. , 

Orders to ho accompanied with Remittances or reference for payment 
No 6, Modows Street, Ton -Bombay J NM Bl KG 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY^ 

THROUGH BOOKING WITH EAST INDIAN, HOINDE, PUNJAB AND 
DELHI,JkNI> OUDK AND ROI1ILOUND RAILWAYS. 

On nn<l after 1st September 1870 PASSENGERS will ho booked through 
Iietwoon the principal places on the <J. I P uml th * nl»n- o Knihvnv h 
GOODS nn*l PARCELS TRAFFIC of nil kinds w.ll nlsu bciect*ivi<l fit all 
Omnia Htati >na out ho t». I P RHilway lm Craita'm«s><>n, v lu Jubbulpori, tn nry 
Goods Station on wilier or the nbo\e Railway m nx d mcovmti. ami < 
incuts of Qcmla <ft\vo Tons or more In weight will bf sent t.uongli • thru 
dost math n in t’’o waggon* in which th*y .uh oiigmulh h a<lc»i t i .ill tnof-o 
p'ucoa on either lino whore there is through Iteilnuy «wrimuniratioii 

Tho FARES and KATK» of the respective Uompaims will ho ADDED to. 
gethor to make up tho through charge^, lmt no ndditum will ho miule lor 
Terminals at tho various Junction Stations upon Goo ih iimmul thiough 

The (Massidrntionn of the several dcscnlptiona n| Good* when irnmeed thiouj.li 
is the same on ell the Bmlvvar* eoucorned. except tint tlm under., mil mind 
Good* will he charged mum tiio G I I* it.illw.iy »»t tin < I iv* iatr* nirmvj 
below when corjsigned to or from stations on eithoi of the al»«»v omentum. u. 

^t'lui'm wire, Cotton with Silk (Ploco Good*), Drapery. Emhr udery, Cll.w* 

ware. Globes, Millinery, Opium, bilk—Foui th rinse , 

Boots, llroad Cloth, Calico, Currlagoa (cased), Cotton Piec « Good*, Linpc, 
Gallic, Hoaicry, Lmon, Twists not pressed, Weiu in g Apparel, W ■> lima-Hunt 

Corks, Earthware(foreign made), Fish (dry). Hides floo'e), Jnfl.o, Lcavusot 
all I ind*, Hugiii (n ton died). Vegetables (penshnhlr)-l n-u < In * 

Cotton and Wool, Kiigncn and Tendon* m VWiteL, (tins , lln) * KiiIko 
(fuirior). iiniiinrc, Hoods nnd Hushes—Spcci il Pates, 
h i-i|v Fiesh, ns paii els by l’lih'.cngei Tram oi.K 
Those arrangements wnl bo in I uce until fill tin i notice. 

All information can bo obtained tiom tlic uudeislgiud 

111: >RY. CONDV.n, 
Cuuiei.il J'l.illu, Monger 

Uxmhay, 20th August H“0. ___ 

WYMAN’S PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 

NOW HEADY. 

The Principles and ^radical suocoaa of ttoo Competition 
system 2 an Argument for its fixtension. 

By Cham. McMjnn, 15. A., C. S. 

Pnce, C<tih, lI s 2, uit/t ptnlin / an t foi war rial ihaiQe 
r l'* object of the nutli »r is ts give tlu public init'inG f >r f n mlng an opinion ns 
1 1 the necessity for a C »ii,xstit ve VmvIcj In in li i. to lirlp tin* n 1 1 .hading how lar 
the prosont system Is a ibMirah c oui, au I wIkIIh i any otlici is pnuiblc. 

Tho Law of landlord and Tenant. 

Act vm. of 18i?9 (Brw.\ t, Coinui.) 

H'g'i It ihnjs of Ci* fftt/’t Cj nt to Jttf (uranjKl uiuhr i trh Section of the Ait 

JJy H. Bli l, Esq , M.A., 

Ofttf. Jural Ittii.rnibmuft to the (,oi cm merit >f Ur mint. 

Act VIII. of 1R»>'» ot the lten„ul Cmnull is u re-ciiuaniciit of Act X., lS'.P, with llu- 
procedure sections omitted f hu sulwtuutivo Lww In the two Acts is the emiu Tin- 
present work Is an utrempt to illustiato eai h section of the Euw by a well anally, <| 
ilUiest of tho vart >us decisions nl the It a me it Judges of the High Com t, and wn 
copious extracts ftie given fnnn the lvports, m order to lllustrato the principles upon 
whiih the decisions me based. 'Io render tho work useiul toofflic s wlu Imiet 
ad mints ter Act X., tho cox responding w*i turns oi thut Act have been given in 
Hie margin; aua a veiv lull Index has been a hlcJ. 

Pme, utth postage, Ua*h Jt « 11 ; if booled Us 12. 

7He State of the Law In the Von-Begnlstlon Provinces. 

KLMARKS 0M IKE PROrOBSI. IO ENABLE THE OOVKnNOH-OK^tEIlAL 10 MAKE LAW* lull 
THOSE PROVINCES WITUOUr IIIS LEGISLATIVE COl NCIt 

By L. P. DtLVfc8 Broughton, Esq , 

Barnstrr-at-Laie, late Reconier of Rangoon. 

/•rice, t eith postage, Us. 2-8. 

The Stent Digest or tho Daw and Procedure Delating to 
landlord and Tenant in the Bengal Presidency. 

WITH MORE tSrECIAL REFERENCE TO THE N. \V. PROVINCES, 
Corrected up to March 1868. 

By William Irvinf, Esq., B. C. S. 

I*rice, cloth, Rt 12; mth postage, Rs. 13. 

In this work an attempt baa boen made to preaeut a complete view of the Law of 
lMidlord and Tenant prevailing In Bengal, as contained In the Old Regulation; 
A*t X 186 » ■ Act XlV., WW; the rulings of the High Court, Calcutta; the High 
kortli-Wcstoni Frovlucts; and the Circular Oitiers and letters or the Sadder 
ItoveniiS, N ox th-Western Provinces The Sectl-iw or Act VIII,, 1859, 
•Wnbcalde ta the Revenue Courts, aud the whole ol the Sale Law, havn heen Incol*- 
SISl Tke two principal divisions of the book are (1) Substantive Law, and (2) 
Plenum. Glider these two divisions each subject has its apprt prlato place allotted 
I andbr this means the Law on any matter, together with the Hullngs and 
iril’rJwtthreferetioe to it,esti be aaeertalncd without labour or research. 

No where have the Hullo** of the two High Courts bearing on Act X, 1869, been 

^The Booktscalcnlated to be of the greatest assistance to the Revenue Officer in 
bis jJfficSa capacity, w to other person* with powers under the Kent Law, 

. ^ WYMAN AND Co. f 

HARE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


ENGIJSH HOTEL, 

BrltlblfHIlpMMi * < 

APOLLO STREET! ' 

^PHIS Hotel is fitted np and furnished in tho most oomplote 

X manner; no expense has been spared to render It the most commodious and 
"comratable Kstabllslmient both for Gentlemen and Families to he found In Bombay 
The bleeping Apeitments and Sitting Rooms are replete with every convenience, 
and the strictest regard la paid to oleanlincas throughout the premisses The Tab!* 
will tie loutxd to be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled excellence, and the 
cuUrui'y departimnt Is under the immediate supervision of the Proprietor. 

Tii*> Wines, Liquors, aud Bter are of tlic very best description, supplied from tho 
moht celebrated houses In the London an«l Continental Markets The Proprietor con¬ 
fident! / recommend* this Establuhnienr tu tho patronago of Travellers and Residents, 
uli of whom may be accommodated, with the comforts of home at modnrate ahaiges 
The Hotel is pleasantly sltnated, and within five minutes of tin Railway Station, 
and Apollo Duadir. 

Bombay, August 1870. ‘ 

HOPE HALL FAMILY II01EL, 

Maiagon, Bombay. 

T HE HOPE HALL- FAMILY HOTEL has been greatly 

improved and enluxged, and a few extra dotaohed Bungalow erected m 
thu rouipound. An thoso add greatly to the comfort and privacy of families, 
th** ITopiiitoiu riwpcctfUlly beg thut ordeis ho sent in time by persons wish¬ 
ing to occupy thorn. 

The l’ropiictoia piesxime thut it in hardly necessary to any that this Hotel 
| ufliix gicater advantages to tho public tlmn Any other in thin oily, not only 
ou account of its lieing nearest io tlm F. and O. Company's Pier at Baxagon, 
und near enough to oilier binding places and the several Railway Stations, 
but because it rms also an extensive and beautiful compound, nicely cultivat¬ 
ed rind intoi netted by broad and Well-kept walks. 

I* or tho nmusoment and lcoicatiou ot gentlemen it baa Billiard rooms, 
cntucly detached from tlio other buildings in the compound, where also ex¬ 
cellent lelicshuicnt may lax obtained. 

1’ixo Tabic and Wines arc umivullcd. Horses and Carriages are always h» 
be bail on tbc picmnas. 

BOUABJEE FRAMJEE A Co., Proprietor*. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, I>OONa7 

Opposite tbe Ballway Station 

TS NOW RE-OPENED. 

A pmst comfortable Residence, commodions and uppcr-storled, fur Visitors as 
mo 1 uh Hodilcnta lu the capital of tin Deccan, and conducted on Englinh 
])rlii(‘iplcs 

TIIHE Proprietor of tliis Hotel begs to inform the public 
X of Pood n ant Ont-statlon<«, that hi* Hotel, winch hsn been under construction 
f r un Uppor .*-torey, to meet tho demand* of Visitors to Poooa, as well as for the 
C)M foit ol the ocrnfnnle, ii m.w coxnplotod. 

TliU ROYAL P AMI IA lloill,, whkli 1ms heen ettablGlied smeb 1862, 1s 
Minuted In the verj ten tie ut thu ^ttitx n, and opposite the Rail vray fetation. The 
1’iiprletor having made txt n'tive repnlis and Improvements, by adding, an Upper 
‘t nv, the conduit ot vl*>it<rs is greatly enhanced Tim ronus which arc well 
ImniBlud, and hh\, uniunaml un ixtinolva prospict The Hotel is under the 
Immediate superintend*nu* of the Proprletoi, und no effoxts will bo spared to give 
• ri-taction, both in rt <urd to the supplies foi tlio table, attendance^ snd general 
cign illness of tho 1 atublishment Levis nnd lilies of tin l*8t quality, none otbs. 
Uior idixuttcd, will be suppled ut innclni its lairs, and cveiy exertion will be made 
t, jender vlsltois comb i table. Lurriuges, eith good Horses, on hire, can be 
i burned on the premises. DORABJEK feORABJEK, 

Proprietor, Royal Family Hotel 

ENULIS1I AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T HE unJci-signed will, from tho 1st February 1870, reduce 

Ins Commission from 5 to 2} per cent, for all orders to be executed via the feues 

* Vu country orders must be accompanied with a remittance of 26 percent ora 
n luouco in Calcutta. PtllldVAL ,1 WAITE, 

10, Clive How, Calcutta. 


London . 

.v / thampton. 
Vi ymouth ,.. 


Agents, 

,2/esiu Smith, Sander, Jt Co .. .17 Grace Church Street . 


Jtfr G. R. Payne 


... 4 Oriental Place. 
i... MUlbay Road, opposite the Rail- 
muUHtatUm, 

.. .28 Bmnsunci Street. 


.1 minimum charge of Us. trill be made for Shipping Goods in England; but if more 
then b mtes are shipped 1*. 8</. a case. 

Pol hinihii't, Clear \nq, and forwarding Goode f• cm Calcutta, if over 50 cases, M. a 
case, if over 20 cases, Is. a case. 

INDIAN TRANSIT & GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 

OFFICES—0, CHURCH LANE, BOMBAY. 

Agent* In Bondon and Uverpeol, 

THE OCEAN EXPRESS, ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPRESS, 

OVERLAND AND SHIPPING AGENCY OFFJCES, 

4&6 Agar Street, St* and; 60 King William Street, City land1 40 Regent Cireu* 
PiLcadlly, also “Atlas Lx pi ess,” Liverpool, Glasgow and Manchester. 

Mess**. N, V.CURRANEF. k Co. have the honor to Hform Mereh*ijM, 8h1j)per* 
and tbe Pub]!* In general, that th«y are prepared to undertake tranamlsstun of 
uarcels, patterns, samples, packages, valuable treasure and_ merchandise by mads 
and other seam era, via bouthamptpa <*.& fiucs Canal an 4 bgiclippw motive 

craDs. end express railways, with economy, speed, regularity and safety tool) pejfti of 

^Passages engaged, luggage collected, parted, addM^idet^d, shipped, .Jimded, 
warehoused, andcarefullv forwarded, to any parte of the United Kingthh* ttfffigk 
the Ocean Express forwarding office. 411 ^. 11 ... 

Invoices collected at elnst delivery of geodfc eeotml^dDBh AStOBted end twrijs*e- 


^Min!I^^S»to , 2SS2S- ummmm m#m.+ 

! bnsineta, oai) sfilh confidence tender their services. 

Agentii end Correspondents throughout the P re s Mi etoe. 

Bombay, April 1I70» » 
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return an average of 300 lbs. per aero The yield of American 
•soil generally in the last season \\<n>as follows : 

115 lbh. per ft re- 


North Carolina 

m 

•South Carolina 

. Ill 

Coorgia. . . 

150 

Florida. 

... 1&2 

Alabama . 

. 176 

Miva8Hippi. 

201 

Louisiana. 

, .. . 2!)6 

Toxas . 

. 275 

Arkansas. 

. 251 

Tennessee. 

. 160 


When it is remembered that this yield is obtained only by the 
same means—artificial fertilization—adopted upon our own 
model farms, wo begin to hope that India after all, may yet 
compete successfully with America in the production oft he 
staple. At all events, we can hardly attach too much import¬ 
ance to tlio efforts being made in this direction. If the/ 
fail, wo may give the matter up in despair If they succeed, 
hmv terrible a reflection will the fact be upon the character of 
past experiments in the country which ba\ u cost the treasury 
not far short of a million sterling. 


YIELD OF RICE AND WHEAT. 


Exotic Tobacco in Burdwan 


IMPROVED YIELD OF COTTON. 


Thebe are symptoms here and there in India, of an improve¬ 
ment being about to take place in the yield of cotton by Indian 
soil which, if it become general, will place tbe material well¬ 
being of the country upon a sure and lasting basis. We no¬ 
ticed in a lato issue, the extraordinary out-turn of the staple 
upon some of the Governmental farms established by Lord 
Mayo. At the last meeting of the Agri-llorticidtund Society of 
Calcutta, the Secretary read the following letter from Mr. J. J. 
Fraser, of Gopalporc Factory, Jaunporc : 

“ I have forwarded to your uddrebii a parcel containing ono pound of 
cleaned cottou. It was raised by myself from Hingunghat seed, sup¬ 
plied by the Collector. I departed from the suggestion mafic by the 
Cotton Commissioner, and cultivated under a system of transplanting. 
I sowed broad-cast before tbe rains, ami when the plant was about eight 
inches high, I transplanted at a distance of 4 feet, the rows also being 
that distance ajiart. I noed scarcely add that after the r.iius, the held 
was frequently hoed and watered. The result h.ts been good, and 
batter I fancy than any grown under the ordinary system. The pro¬ 
duce has been 280 lbs. per Jaunporc bigga, or 370 lbs i>cr acre ; and 
tills of clean cotton such as 1 sent you." 

A yield of this order is new in Iudia altogether. The cottou 
is declared to be l< silky, clean, and of good staplo,” and such 
as would sell readily in Liverpool at prices approximating to 
the value of 11 Middling Orleans/ 1 The average Indian yield 
of dean cottou has hitherto boon 35 to 70 lbs. per acre. No 
lands of greater productive powers than those already under 
cultivation in America exist in that country, and the yield 
would seem to be declining, although a produce of 500 lbs. per 
acre under high cultivation and where the seed is carefully 
selected, is not we are told uuirequout, and some counties 


CENTRAL I'KOWNCES. 

Since our last issue, we have received the Administration 
Report of the Central Provinces for the List year. “The first 
“ live fir six months ot 1809-70,” says the Commissioner, ‘ 1 were a 
“ time of bitter suffering nnd privation to the labouring classes.’ 1 
The rains of 1868-69 failed all over the Provinces. The autumn 
crop ( Untret'J) of 1868, and the spriug crop ( rabbet) of i860 
were alike failures, and the distress of the poople seems to have 
been very great from April to October, when the khuroof of 
1869 resulted in a bountiful harvest. The effects of the drought, 
we are told, had beeu very remarkable :—“ Tanks dried up ; 
ir forest trees withered ; rivers shrank to puny streams ; wild 
“ buffaloes died of thirst in the jungles ; and if native report 
“ may be credited, the veiy snakes perished in large numbers 
“ from the intense dryness and heat. Even the abundant rains 
“ of 1869 scarcely sufficed to restore the balance of nature, for 
“ in the last cold weather it was noticed that the rivers still 
“ flowed with something less than their accustomed volume, 
“ and that the tanks had not been completely replenished.” 
The Commissioner remarks that the experience of the livst two 
seasons has thrown much light on the question of the food 
reserves of the country ; and we shall therefore look with in¬ 
terest for the Famine Report which Mr. Morris promises, in 
which the subject is to bo discussed at length. The report be¬ 
fore us simply states, that the grain stores in the provinces 
proved to bo much greater tlmn was expected, and that while 
the food reserves of the Nerbiukla valley “ held out well, those 
of Chutteesghur seemed quite inexhaustible.” The report is 
accompanied with a tabular account as usual of the average 
produco of the land per acre during the year. This is now the 
third of these annual statements, and it is desirable, wo think, 
to compare it with those of tho previous two years. The staple 
grains of the Provinces are rice, wheat, and a coarao grain called 
kodo. The area under cultivation with each respectively, 
during the last three years was as follows : 

18ii7-63 1868-60 I860-70 

Rico . 2,632,828 acres. 2,899,230 acres. 2,731,135 aores. 

Wheat. ... 3 313 677 8,125,403 „ 8,287,766 „ 

Kodu*. . .. 4,197,516 „ 4,604,869 „ 4,707,192 „ 

* Including oilier iirfvi ivr yrtiuu. 
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The average yield per acre in declared to have been as follows 
Yield of ilice per Acre . 

[Fnmittf >/>«!'•] 


Nagpore. 

Rhumb ra . ... 

Lhundah. 

Wimlah . 

BaJaghat ... 
Jubbulporc.. .. 

Saugor. 

Dnmah . 

Mamllah. 

Neotioo. 

Hoshungabad 

Baitool . 

Cliiii< l warn. 


Ilaoporo . ... 
Hjla-sporo 


1867- 

58. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

332 

Ibr. 

ISO lba. 

324 Iks. per acre 

694 

« 

270 „ 

510 

800 

300 ,, 

500 

201 


40 „■ 

267 

460 


277 „ 

372 

560 


12 „ 

245 

435 

50 ,, 

385 

ISO 


21 „ 

800 ,, 

982 


120 „ 

650 „ 

619 


220 

S46 

132 


132 

250 ,, 

242 


152 ,, 

256 

700 


216 

265 

320 

, , 

20 ,, 

100 

720 


720 v 

1000 

880 


240 „ 

210 „ 

880 


80 

5 jo 

624 

«> 

232 ,, 

1228 


THE PUNJAB YIELD. 


We presume, that these figures arc intended to represent lIn:, 
yield of cleaned rice, as it is impossible to suppose Unit il yield J 
of this order cun mean paddy or rice uuku-dvcd. Looking at 
the figures carefully, it is not possible to attach any \ aluo to > 
them as a record of facts. They are of import.nice only as ///V j 
step* towards something better It is nnpossibleth.it they | 
should represent the real return of the culti\ ation of riee in j 
India. Wo are afraid wc must say ttie same of the returns of t he I 
yield of wheat f which are as follows : i 

IS67 68. ISi.vfM. 1860-70 

f Fomlto ton.] 


Nagporc . 

.... 235 ll»s. 

130 lb- 

I3S ll.,. pt r 

Rhmidata . . 

. 3h> 

330 ,, 

321 

Lhundah . 

.. . 250 , 

200 ,, 

200 

Wurdah. 

. .. 182 

167 „ 

11’ 

Hal a ghat . 

. .. 460 „ 

215 „ 

■>- > 

Jubbulporo . 

.... 400 „ 

„ 

126 

Saugor . 

.. . 380 ,, 

ISO ,, 

100 

Bum oh. 

160 

400 ,, 

320 

Muialloli . 

.... 684 v 

300 „ 

472 

Sconce . 

. 40!) „ 

370 „ 

501 

lloshungubad 

. ... K40 „ 

540 „ 

:us 

Baitool . 

.... 221 „ 

302 ,, 

3lH 

Chindwara . 

. 400 ,, 

307 „ 

320 

Nuraingporo. 

. „ 

350 ,, 

301 

Ninmr . 

.. .. 640 ,, 

640 ,, 

500 

Rue pore . 

. 560 

320 „ 

320 

Bilasporo . 

. 560 ,, 

420 

400 

Up-Oodavory 

.... 250 ,, 

670 ,, 

678 ,, 


The following figures are takou from tho Admin Oration 
Kqports of the Punjab and other provinces for 1868-61) : 

A ccragc p,-oduce per Acre. 

Jitce. Wheat. Joarte Ovor. 

Punjab . 050 lbs. 631 lbs. 549 lbs. 1,351 lbs. 

Olidh . 649 „ m „ 644 „ 816 „ 

Central Provinces 217 „ 351 „ 316 „ 536 „ 

Mysore . 1,577 „ 755 „ 636 „ 1,788 „ 

Wo have shown above how manifestly erroneous are the 
returns from the Central Provinces, and wc shall now make 
room for the candid and valuable remarks with which the 
Punjab returns urc qualified in tho Financial Goininissionor’s 
report . 

‘•The lignrcp. in this return in but un approximation, and perhaps 
only a reunite one, to the truth. It is extremely difficult to obtain 
.ireiii.ile iul'oi iiMliou from native^ .is to tho rents they receive or pay, 
and still nioie so ,is to the yield of their lands. It whs feared lost year 
that this inhumation eouM not he given in such a way as to bo of any 
[iMetiiMI v.ilue, and the result has shown that these misgivings were 
not unfounded. The return is lull of discrepancies. Further enquiry 
might lead to noine of these being explained, but as this is tho first 
time the statement has been uttempted it will be better to direct tho 
attention of nffiem.- to the necessity for greater accuracy ill the next 
annual st if emeu t, ami in the meantime tho figures maybe taken for 
wh.it they me ,woi th. Lauds adapted for alignr-cano and tobacco 
iisiiiilly pay the highest rent, not only on aceount of the remunerative 
nature of these crops, but on the account of the superior soil and high 
eiilfivntioii they require. Rice is also a remunorativo crop, but re¬ 
quires much water. Honeo it iH chiefly grown in villages lioar the 
canals, and as land so situated is exceptionally valuable, the rent rate 
for i iii * land ■. will be loimd to be high in compared with other grain 
uops. Wheat is a crop grown aliim-l universally, and the rates for 
it may betaken its samples of the relit for good land in all districts. 
The highest lent rales, and the yield per acre for wheat, arc os follows : 


J Un t pu' acre. 

Dellii, . Ms. 

Kuiunl, . ,, 

l.oridimia, ... ,, 

.1 ulliindlmi, 
Se.dkote, ... 

(Jooid.isjiore, 
Moolt.m, ... ,, 


Yield of wheat. 

7 o 0 . 880 lbs. per acre 

6 « 0 . » 

7 4 0 . 1,066 „ 

5 8 0 . 880 „ 

10 (J 0 . 800 ,, 

10 0 0 . 1,000 „ 

700. 786 „ 


Wc .should bo sorry to say one word likelv lo dHeour.ige I lie 
efforts of tho Government of the (Vnf rnl Pi-mineis, s<f health¬ 
fully directed ill tho preparation of tliese re I urns, but this is 
now tho third year in which they have bemi presented to u . in 
a shapo that precludes the possibility of our aeeopl ing them as 
a record of facts. Who can possibly believe that tlie eultiva- 
tiou of wheat throughout the Nagporc district during the last 
three years, in drought, and rains alike, lias given but a yield of 
130 lbs., 138 lbs., and 235 lbs. per aero each year respectively? 
No ono can bolievo it. It is hardly the amount of the seed 
thrown upon tho land. We have brought tho three years’ re¬ 
turns together in this shape, to point out that the yield in the 
famine i/ear is returned in some eases at a considerably higher 
figure than the yield of the years immediately before and after it 
Thus tho Upper Godavcry districts show a yield of t>70 lbs. per 
acre in the year of utter drought, against a yield of 2;>0 lbs., only 
when there was no drought at all. The yield of Bangor again is 
said to have boon 180 lbs. in the y'ear of famine, against 380 lbs. 
in the year of plenty. As first stops towards what we want, 
we receive these tables thankfully, and it is surely un¬ 
pardonable tliut while the minor go\oniuiculs of tho country 
are thus moving in the preparation of such returns, the 
older Governments of Bombay, Madras, and the North-West 
are doing nothing to enlighten our ignorance as to tho 
real condition of the country. Iu view of tho uncertainty which 
these returns reveal as to the agriculture «>f the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, is it not madness to talk with Sir Richard Temple of 
settling the land revenue in perpetuity ! Why wo have not as 
much exact information upon the subject, its would justify us 
in so settling tho bazaar duties of a village. And yet upon such 
returns as we have just given, the land revenue of the Central 
Provinces lias been fixed for a generation of years to come at 
six or seven annas per acre ! 


“ rin> yi.'ld ill Kurnal is exceptionally low, and is probably incorrect, 
but horn the olhei qgliies it would appear that tho yield in fiom 800 
to l,noo Hi, pei- aeie Tillt it is difficult to understand why the rent is 
mi mmli liighci in (ro'nda.qioro and Sealkolc than elsewhere. The lowest 
lent rate, am found in the following districts :— 


tti-nt per acre. 

II in all 1 ,. lls. 

Siisa,., 

Uinritsm, 
LYrozeporo,... ,, 

Raw ul l’imlcc „ 

• Jlielnu... 

(loojiat, . „ 

Kohat, . „ 

Uuzara, .... „ 


Yield of wheat. 

0 ... 477 lbs. per aero 

o ... r.in „ „ ... 


l 
l 

1 12 0 ... r»80 

l II 0 ... 594 

1 8 0 ... C40 

1 0 0 ... 640 

1 1 (I ... 640 

1 1 6 . . 502 

1 8 0 ... 640 


Population 

.137 

68 

532 

204 

115 

128 

345 

51 

122 


Now in the districts in which the highest rent rates prevail, there iu 
some similarity. They are either, like Dolhi, Goodaspore, and Mooltan, 
under the influence of canals; oi% like Loodiana, dullundhur, and 
Seal koto, they are populous and cultivated. But the districts in which 
the lowest rates are shown presellt tho most varying characteristics. 
No one would expect to lind the prosperous districts of Uiuritsur in the 
same class as tho avi«l and thinly inhabited districts of Hiawir, Sirsa, 
and Koliut. In tho district of Hooshyarpure, which is one of the riohest 
and most populous iu the Punjab, the rent rate for wheat is given at 
Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, and the yield at only 380 lbs, w'hich Is almost tho 
low est estimate in the whole list. 

** The yield of sugar per acre is given at 78 lbs. in Hooshyarpore, 
where it is largely grown. In most other districts the yield is stated at 
from 1,000 to 2,00t) lbs. 

“ The average yield of cotton por acre for tho whole province is stated 
at 213 Ills. But the distinction between cleaned and undefined cotton 
bos not uniformly boon kopt in view. It has on former occasions been 
ascertained that tho average yield of clean cotton is a little below a 
matind or 80 lbs. per acre. These remarks will sufiioe to show how 
much need there is for improvement in the preparation of these returns, 
and how hopeless it is to expect perfect accuracy at present.*' 

In spite of their manifest inaccuracy, tho returns are 
laying the foundation of exact knowledge. They are hut the 
boulders thrown into the ■ gulf to find bottom for the future 
building to rest upon. By and bye, we shall see it arise in 
fair and exact proportions from tho deep. 
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Carolina rice. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IMPORTANT SUCCESS IN BENGAL. 

A two ygprs' experiment of Carolina rice growing has l>eon 
made in the Soonderbuns with complete success. Five man ml# 
were planted in 1867, and, in spite of the seed being old, and 
unsuitable land having in the first instance boon selected, a suffi¬ 
ciently promising result was obtained to tempt a second ex¬ 
periment. 

The paddy grows to about four feet high, and, if properl, 
managed, is ready for cutting about a month before the Pain 
variety. It is the general impression that high lex els should l 
selected for the purpose, but the impression is a wrong one, fo 
it has now beon established that low wet lands answer bes 
The seed is first steeped, and when the ground has beconi 
thoroughly soft and soaked, it is sown broad cast, with a portio, 
laid out in nurseries as a reserve. On the young blade reach in 
a proper height the field iH carefully gone over, the crop tliinuei 
whore it has fallen too thick, and any blank spaces which mu; 
appear are filled up with shoots from the nursery. It is a curiou 
fact that Carolina paddy in the Soonderbuns throws out an afte 
crop, so that when the first harvest of cars has been cut, a nei 
growth succeeds and keeps tho plant green and alive. Durin, 
the second year’s experiment particular attention was paid t< 
this circumstance, and notwithstanding that tho land hat 
meanwhile hardened and driod, the Carolina plants threw ou 
fresh ears and continued in full bloom. It seemed as if then 
would be a good second yield, but the grain did not form well 
owing to the drought, and the after-crop proved small am 
sparse. The first crop is much stronger, however, than the or¬ 
dinary Patna paddy. Tho bullocks were unable to tread out 
the grain iu the usual manner, and tho car had to be regularly 
threshed by coolies. 

The second year thirty-three acres were put down under the 
“ imported rice.” In spite of two cyclones, which had blown 
over tho granary and partially rotted the seed, and notwith¬ 
standing tho subsequent difficulty experienced in getting the 
injured grain to germinate, a heavy crop was obtained. The 
yield amounted to betwoen twelve and thirteen maunds a beegah 
or about 27 cwt. an aero. The usual quantity of Patna rice per 
acre in Lower Bengal varies from six to ten maunds per beegah, 
or from 14 to 22 cwt. per acre. But in addition to the larger 
yield of tho Carolina plant, it fetches from three times to four 
times the price of Patna paddy : thus, last year, the quotations 
in England rose rfrom nine to sixteen shillings per cwt. for best 
Bengal white rice, and thirty-seven shillings for Carolina. As¬ 
suming, therefore, the yield of Bengal rice at the high average 
of 21 cwt. per aore, and twolvo shillings a cwt. the crop from an 
acre would sell for only j£12-12 ; While an acre of Carolina in 
the Soonderbuns, yielding 27 cwt. would bring in ,£49-19. 

We shall watch the future of Carolina rice growing in Bengal 
with interest, and we think that the province owes much to Mr. 
Swinhoe, and the other English land-holders, who have conduct¬ 
ed the experiment. It should not bo forgotten that the fine 
cereal, now known as the largo or pig-grained Carolina rice, is a 
recent variety even in America It was only discovered in 
South Carolina in 1828. Two fields were planted in 1839, and 
another half aero in 1840 ; four hundred acres were put under 
it in 1843. In 1843 it commanded a higher price than the finest 
of the old sorts sold in the somo market; and since then whole 
estates have been covered with it It was not only very fine, 
but it proved unusually productive; fields which, had formerly 
yielded thirty-three bushels per acre of the old sorts producing 
seventy-three bushels of the new variety. There seems reason 
to believe that it is this lucrative species which has now been 
introduced into the Bengal Soonderbuns— Mioneer. 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of the “ Agricultural Gazette of India** 
Sih,—I n your note on a letter addressed by me to tho Agri- 
Horticultural Society qn tho subject of potato -cultivation, you 
have mistaken tho figures regarding manure for figures regard¬ 
ing produce. Tho lottor states that u tho ground is loaded with 
manure, the amount per acre is often from 3()0 to 4(0 bullook 
loads.” The bullock loads liavo reference to manure not pota¬ 
toes, The amount ol produce per beegah is not uncommonly 80 
uiaunds, equal to 110 maunds per aero or about 13,200 lbs., very 
near tho Irish yield, 11,300 lbs. In answer to your question 
whether lime has been tried as manure, I havo never heard of its 
having beon used by natives. It li.is lately been recommended 
by a member of the Agri-Uorticultural Society as you will 

sec by reference to the last proceedings of tho Society._ 

Yours faithfully, 

E. Buck, 

Settlement Officer, Furrackubad. 
-^-' 

PRODUCE PER ACRE ; AND THE COURT OF WARDS. 

To the Editor of the “ Agricultural (fa.ettc of India.'* 
Dear Sir,-—1 have road with much interest the article upon 
the “ Agriculture of India” in tho July number of your journal. 
The subject is one of so much iutorest and importance, that 
perhaps you will allow mo to point out what appear to me, to be 
mistakes in it, and also to offer a few remarks on tho subject 
generally, iu the hope that others more eompotent to do justice 
to it may be induced to take part in tho discussion. 

In a country like India, there are no Statistics of more 
ital importance to the Government, than those relating to 
Agriculture, and yet there nro none so generally incorrect and 
.uireliablo, because they appear to have been collected spasmodi¬ 
cally and ehieHy by those officials least likely to give correct 
nformation. Though a settlement officer myself, I believe 
there are no officials whose reports on the productive ca¬ 
pabilities of the soil should bo received with greater caution, for 
.he simple reason, that there aro none whom the natives try so 
lystematically to decoive, and naturally so, os successful deceit 
means a light assessment for 30 years. It is a well ascertained 
act, that, as soon us it is knowu that a settlement is about to 
lommenee, every agriculturist in the district sots to work to 
educe the yield of his land and so shew inferior capabilities* 
There is nothing easier than to do this; the cultivator has only to 
iase manuring fjr a year or two, refrain from the ordinary rota- 
ion of crops, put less seed than ordinary into the ground, and 
;ivo 2 waterings instead of 3 or 4 and tho yield falls a half at 
mce; and yet, how is a settlement officer to guard himself against 
IL this ? The utmost ho can do, is, to select a field llerc, and a 
eld there for experiment, and if the yield agrees either with his 
ireconceived notions, or, with what he is told by his subordinates 
r draws from some cultivator whom he meets by chauce iu his 
morning rides, he goes on his way rejoicing, and wrapping himself iu 
,he firm belief that ho at least has solved the problem and has at 
ength obtained really trustworthy statistics, he sets forth in his 
port all his exertions and experiments, and believing firmly the 
iorroctnoss of his results, he succeeds in imparting to his read* 
irs lua own earnost belief, and the returns aro given forth to 
ho world stamped with the authority of Government. And 
-et, after all, they are tlio lesult of a simple leap in the dark, 
he chances against their correctness being at least 100 to 1. 
'ake as an instnneo the Settlement Officers of the Central 
rovinces. They were all able men, many of them exceptionally 
5 , and yet they induced tho Government to beliovo that seed 
owii m admittedly fertile soil, yielded but a four-fold return 
Why that yield would not pay for the labour necessary to pro¬ 
motion of any crop at all ; and in support of this, I give yoll 
lie results of several years inquiry in different districts into the 
ost of producing one acre of wheat. I do not say that my 
igures are porfoctly correct, but 1 do not assert that they are 
lerubly near the mark, that the work could not bo doue for 
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leg# if the labourers arc to live, and that where I have made u 
mistake I have erred ou the eide of a low estimate rather than 
a high one. I would mention that all the items of expense 
(except irrigation) have to bo paid for in the grain actually 
produced, the cost of irrigation being disbursed boforo the field 
is cut, is paid for in either money or some description of grain 
at the time available. The estimate given is therefore of my 
own working out. 

Us. 

Scod 128 lbs. />/»<■ i miiro added for intorost . W 

Ploughing ami wooding ... ... ... 220 

Irrigation . ■■ 1, J' ) 

rutting and currying ijj 

Watch and ward ... . • • ' Vo 

Village Horvants, carpenters and blacksmith, &o. . . Is 

Total cost lbs 581 

Now if the soed yield but a four-fold return how is this ex¬ 
penditure to be met, the total out-turn being 128 lbs. X 4 — 512 
lbs. We have here a dead loss of 71 lbs. ; but, it may be 
urged that in a part of the country so highly favoured 
as the Central Provinces, irrigation is not required, but 
this will not help much, for after deducting 100 lbs. cost 
of irrigation there remain 483 lbs. required to meet 
actually necessary expenses, leaving to the cultivator but 2D 
lbs. with which to pay his rout and support his family And 
so it comes to this, that either the 3,125,1!>3 acres of wheal in 
tho Central Provinces are cultivated at a loss, or, tho Settlement 
Officers have been utterly deceived. I prefer to believe the 
latter, for I know how often I have been deceived myself, and 
how, only now after some years of diligent inquiry, 1 am begin¬ 
ning to get an insight into tho truth. 

Test tho returns given by the old North-West Settlement 
Officers in the same way, and tho’ far from being so completely 
wrong as those given for the Central Provinces, they are all un¬ 
der tho mark. My own impression is, that, in real practice, the 
great Akbur’a estimate is after all tlio correct one. But let me 
put you right as to this estimate. The Settlement Officer of 
Oonfto in l\m report gives it as follows—1st class 18 mauuds, 2nd 
class 12 ninuiuK 3rd das, 8 .V> 10 per bigah ; but y oil appear to 
have read it Jirc, and in Captain Harvey Tackett’s produce slate* 
inetit, the same error occurs, tho real fa.-fc being that AkbarV 
bigali is but 5-8tli of an acre, au«l therefore his estimate per acre 
is as follows. 


1st cl.lS' 

land 

2S- 

32-.- 

*2,272 

2nd do 

do 

JO- 

H 

1,528 

3rd do 

do 

IP 

.8 ^ 

1,128 

A vein no 

... 

20- 

29 - 

1,629 


This agrees very closely with the returns for England in the 
present day of high farming, and is not very far from the result 
of the experiments made by the European Zemindar at Muthra. 
Further, I think you aro in error as to tho kind of soil classed 
by Akbar tvs 1st,2nd, and 3rd. Except in some peculiar situation*-, 
wheat, not artificially irrigated, is quite au anomaly and practi¬ 
cally unknown. So I am disposed to think that Akbar instead 
of taking irrigated and dry boils as his basis of classification, 
used the conventional soiN,—1st class being highly manured 
lands near tho Village site, 2nd class moderately manured land 
about the middle of the village, and 3rd umnauured, or, very 
slightly manured lauds on tho outer boundaries, or, iu other 
words, lands highly, moderately, and poorly fanned. 

Now takiDg Akbar’s average estimate of 1,620 lbs. per acre, it 
will be seen that the necessary exfienscs uttendant on the culti¬ 
vation of the crop, foims but a moderate percentage of the total 


out-turn. 

lbs. 

Produce. 1,629 

Cost of production ... 583 

Balance.1,046 

Zemindar d bharo of rent . 523 

Balance to cultivator 522 


Or at the rate wheat was selling in the spiing—Es. 10.8. This 
ou u farm of 6 or 7 acres, the average in the Upper Provinces, 


| would wall repay the labor, risk, and anxiety attendant on tho 
cultivation of the holding, and if the cultivator held at a money 
rate, he might make a rupoo or so more, but a lower out-turn 
would nevor pay, and wo may be quite sure, that, unless wheat 
were a profitable crop it would nevor bo grown to tho extent it is. 
No one will work at a loss, it is not to bo oxpccted they should, 
and yet if tho majority of Government officers are to be be¬ 
lieved, the Indian cultivator simply grows whoab cither at a loss, 
or at best, a nominal profit to them selves for tho bonefit of their 
wealthier neighbours. This I nevor can or will believe. If any 
further corroboration of my viows of the productiveness- of tho 
soil is necessary, I may nnutiou that a friend of mine iu a re. 
cuntly settled district re pared somo young barley for a valuable 
horse ; ho sent round through all tho adjacent villages, offering 
at tho rate of Us. 32 per aero for a field of it, and could meet 
with no acceptance of his offer. 

But it may bo asked, if the agency of tho picked officers of 
Government is not to bo relied on, by and through whom can 
reliable agricultural statistics bo collected i Tho answer is 
—by the agency of tho Court of Wards. For the lost 50 
years the Government in almost every district has held often for 
long series of years, tlio direct control of Largo estates, to the good 
and proper management of which an accurate knowledge of the 
productive capabilities of the soil under all conditions is an 
absolute essential, and yut 1 am not aware of a single conti¬ 
nuous effort ever having been made to solve the problem under 
discussion. Isolated, disjointed, spasmodic efforts aro 
useless. Agricultural statistics to be of any use, must be 
obtained by persistent and continuous efforts through a scries of 
years,—yet Government has steadily neglected tho only agency 
at its command which could collect rcliablo data. Hud Gov¬ 
ernment instead of calling upon overworked Collectors, who 
liavc to w >rk through still in >ro hravily oppressed Tehsildars 
to Ale up elaborate sLitomcnts, organise 1 proper establish¬ 
ments for the m magma mb of of the Court of Ward’s citato 
and obliged tho muiugcrs to t ike the capability of tho soil as 
the basis ou which to settle the tvnls of their tun mbs, as every 
intelligent landowner doos, and at Uu same time insisted 
upon these results being properly tibulatod yoar by year, by this 
tune we should hive obt lined a series of .statistics as reliable as 
those obt lined for Engla id, and Settlement officers instead of 
being loft to grope in the dark for materials with which to check 
their monoy rates, would have had a suro and incontrovertible 
basis to work upon ; but as it is, we kiuw, at this date, no 
more of the real yield of tho lands of India than we did on the 
day wo came into the country. I mil perfectly convinced that 
were the real yield of the land known to Government Officers, 
the Revenue of the Upper Provinces could be easily increased 
by 25 per c<mt. beyond what any Settlement Officer in his pre¬ 
sent state of ignorance would venture to assess ft at, and tho 
increase in tho Central Provinces would save us from an Income 
Tux. But under these circumstances some limit would have to 
be pub to the demands of the Zemindars upon their tenants ; 
oven now I can .soo wo aro t urning to this, and the only fair 
way to lcgislaP between the two, is to take tho productive 
powers of the soil us the basis of calculation and apportion a 
fair share to each. 

As regards your deduction that the land of India is not os 
productive as it is supposed to bo, I eau only point to Akbar’s 
figures, and ask how, if soil so rudely farmed, cau yield such re¬ 
turns, any one can auy its productive powers are small P With 
high farming I believe that tho soil of India will yield an in- 
^r'sliblo out-turn, but if tho cultivators are rackreuted to utter 
ruin, tho farming will fall off, and these fair Provinces which 
ought to bo a garden will bo turned into a desert. 

But I must bring this long letter to a close apologising for the 
space I have occupied. My only object is, to get this subject so 
full of interest to us all, discussed fairly and fully, and, if possi¬ 
ble induce the authorities to use the right agency in collecting 
Agricultural Statistics. 

1 enclose my curd, and remain, Your’s truly, 

A SJfiTXUfiMJSWI omCKJU 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

-•— 

A contemporary tells us that the Mysore Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society intend to attempt the introduction of the 
true cochineal insect into this country. Until lately Brazil and 
Mexico have supplied Europe with all the dye it required, hut 
the demand is increasing ho rapidly, that the culture of the 
cochineal is largely carried on at Madeira and the Canary Isles, 
where it is proving so remunerative that other branches of field 
produce are suffering, tho cultivation of food plauts being 
neglected. The true cochineal (grana fida) has never had a 
fair trial in India. There are several indigenous species of the 
insect, and as any kind of cactus, the food of the cochineal, 
will grow in this country, there seems, says the Pioneer, to be no 
reason for predicting anything but success for the new enter¬ 
prise. 

The following weighty words were addressed a few months 
ago by the United States Commissioner of Agriculture, to the 
Planters assembled at tho Exhibition in (leorgia, towards the 
close of last season : 

44 To secure a longer, finer, and evener staple is entirely prac- 
44 ticable. It however, can only be accomplished by observing 
44 the great law of reproduction on which all improvement 
44 in animal and vegetable species is founded. The key to this 
44 progress exists in a single word—‘pedigree * 

44 Select a plant producing abundantly a superior fibre; plant 
44 its seed in a genial and well-cultivated soil ; select again and 
44 again from its progeny the finest and tho best, discarding all 
44 else, and few years will elapse ero marked results will prove 
44 the great utility and exceeding profit of the effort. I would 
44 also commend to each individual planter tho necessity of a 
41 constant regard to this principle of selection in the planting 
44 of every crop he may attempt to cultivate.” 

If wo may accept the statements made at a recent agricul. 
tural dinner at Horleston, says tho Economist, 44 a .serious check 
to, if not a doclino in, the husbandry of Norfolk lias occurxud, 
and is likely to continue and increase. The causes alleged arc 
the old story. Game preserving, insecurity of toniues, defective 
management of the estates by landholders ; in short, all those 
obstacles to advancement in husbandly and to success in farming 
business, which justify the common saying amongst farmers 
that the great encumbrance on land is tho landlord” 

44 There aro extensive estates but partially developed for want 
of improvements, and on these very estates aro theso tenants 
asking to undertake those very improvements, if they were but 
allowed to do so.” Tho cold shadow of the landlord blights 
English husbandry to this day. What would not English 
farming accomplish under such a system as the 30 years’ leases 
of India! It would double the yield of the English harvest within 
10 years. 

It is oause of surprise, we think, that the cultivation of tho 
potato has commanded so little attention in this country, and 
we are glad to see that Lieutenant Pogson is perseveriug in his 
experiments therewith. He writes to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of Calcutta: 

“ I have tried the Qeitnan method of potato-planting, and find that a 
single potato planted entire has thrown out Btems and branches which 
actually take up 20 square feet of soil. Tho growth east and west 
being five feet, and north and south clear four foot,—the flower branch 
is 8 inches over 4 feet, but I do not count this—and as the plant is in 
full flower and will yet grow for the next 30 days, it is pretty conclusive 
that the German farmers ore right, and the English wrong. 

next potato experiment is also of importance. On the 9th July 
I put down a large potato (crop of 1869) which germinated, and was in 
leaf on the 25th July: sine© then its growth has been very vigorous 
(present height 18 inches,) the flower buds having formed on the I3rd 
ox August, and, os far as I can judgo, the loots will he ready for digging 
up, with the main crop, which was sown in March. If the return is 
good, an opium or onion crop might wifely precede tho potato crop in 
the hills, and in gardens early vegetables of alb kinds might form the 
first crop, fend potatoes the next” 


A Mr. William Dickenson, who farms some portion of the 
New Forest under lease from the Crown, has addressed a letter 
to the Mark Lane Express in whioh he points out that there are 
00,000 acres of land in the forest capable of growing the finest 
corn and root crops while, under existing management, they 
yield in all to the crown but £1,700 a yoar. Judging flrom his 
own experience, Mr. t)ickeiiHon believes that these 60,000 acres 
would l»e farmed in all probability as follows : 

“ 20,000 acres might bo in pasture, 10,000 in wheat, 10,000 
41 in barley, 10,000 in oats, and 10,000 in roots. Ten thousand 
44 acres in wheat, 3 qrs. to tho acre, would be 30,000 qrs. ; 
44 10,000 acros in barley, 5 qrs. to the acre, would be 50,000 qrs.; 
44 10,000 acres of oats, 7 qrs to the acre, would be 70,000 qrs. ; 
44 10,000 acres of roots, 25 tons to the acre, would be 250,000 
44 tons ; 20,000 acres of pasture for sheep, &c, produce—to be 
“ added by a more competent judge than 1 am. Ono sheep an 

aero for tho roots and ouo sheep an acre for the pasture would 
44 produce annually 30,000 sheep.” 

If Mr. Dickenson is right, these 60,000 acres of land ore worth 
two to three millions storling. It certainly seems a frightful 
wasto of resources in a country -in which tho pressure upon the 
means of life is so great as our own, to allow this vast 
area of culturablo land to lie waste, Mr. Dickinson’s own, 
farming on the vory same lands produces, we aro told, 
heavy crops of the finest grain and the finest roots, 44 while grow¬ 
ing grass, 2ft Oin. high, was shown at tho fat cattle show at 
Christmas, dug up from the open field.” The land, says Mr. 
Dickenson, 44 wants nothing but simple honest farming by resi¬ 
dent farmers.” Wo take theso particulars from the English 
Economist 

TnE Rev. W B Kcer of Bombay who has lately been 
ravelling in Cutch, sends the following interesting note of 
the nativo drill to a Bombay paper: 44 The native drill, 
l a a most interesting and simple implement, and does its 
work in somo soils with much more officiency, or with 
less injury to them, than tho best English patent corn, 
or seed drill could do. This latter implement with its 
hoavy iron and steol coulters partly cuts into, and slides 
over tho soil, leaving a smooth-plastored bottom to the little 
furrow into which tho seeds fall, from the back of the coulter, 
the upper part of which loans forward. The circulation of 
»ho water and penetration of tho roots aro thus both hindered. 
Whilo by the native drill, which consists of a simple wooden 
cross liko tho letter T., into the cross arm of whioh from three 
to five wooden coultors are set with tho points (which are 
sometimes tipped with iron) sloping forwards, and the upper 
part backward, the soil is lifted up, instead of being plastered 
down. The seed is then dropped through hollow bamboos 
fixed into tho coulters, and pacing upwards about three 
feet where they meet, and aro fastened together and sur~ 
mounted by a small round box, or, in some cases a large hol¬ 
lowed nut into which tho seed is put a handful at a time from 
a bag carried by tho drillman himself, who regulates tho 
quantity by his praotised judgmont. Tho long arm serves as 
tho beam to which the yoke is fixed for tho oattle to draw 
from. The regularity with which some of the fields were 
thus sown with this simple implement, would astonish some 
of our British scientific and practical agriculturists. Cotton; 
gram or pulse, bajri, and joar, as well as in some plaees whea^ 
and several other seed and corn crops are thus sown. The 
light kind of cultivator, only the drill without its bamboos 
and coulters, or oven a plain stick, is then drawn transversely 
after the drill, and tho seod is lightly and efficiently buried. 
The same implement, or one very similar, is used to clean 
and weed the growing crop, an iron hoe being fixed between 
each of two of the wooden coulters, and one or two oxen duly 
muzzled, draw the hoe between tho ridges, whioh are then 
finished by band weeding. No doubt mmch improvement 
might be effected on those primitive methods and implements, 
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bat not by at onco introducing European om**, as it in didicult 
if not impossible to repair thorn.” 


M. Makteqazza lias lately communicated to the Institute 
of ^Lombardy the result* of certain investigations lie has 
been making into “ the therapeutical value of flowers and their 
essences” which aro capable, lie lias discovered, of generating 
ozone in considerable quantities. The Imp ir.iate of May lfltli, 
gives the principal results of his investigations which are Haul to 
bo as follows : 

41 The essences of mint, turpentine, cloves, lavender, berga- 
motte, anise, juniper, lemon, fennel, nutmegs, cajeput, thyme, and 
cherry-laurel, when placed in contact with oxygen in bright sun¬ 
light, develop a very large quantity of ozone- -equalling, if not 
surpassing, in this respect the power of phosphorus, electricity 
or the decomposition of permanganate of potash. Tho oxidation 
of these essences, indeed, seems to bo one of tho most conveni¬ 
ent modes of obtaining ozone, since, even when in very minute 
quantity, they are capable of ozonising large volumes of oxygen, 
whilst their action is very persistent and continuous. In the 
greater number of cases, it is not sufficient merely to expose the 
essences to the diffused light of day, but they require, to effect 
the change, the direct light of tho sun. Little or no action oc¬ 
curs in darkness ; though it was observed that, when it had 
been commenced by exposure to tho sun’s rays, it was continued 
when the esaonco was placed in darkness. The quantity of the 
eisence required must be extremely small, since it was found 
that, even when the vessel which had contained it had been 
washed out with alcohol and thoroughly dried, a certain amount 
—though of course only a relatively .small proportion-of 
air could-bc ozonised, provided a faint odour of tho perfume 
was still perceptible. The essences that developed the 
largest quantity of ozone were those of tho cherry-laureh 
the palmarosa <of which we cannot find the English name), 
cloves, lavender, mint, lemon, fennel, and borgamolto ; 
those producing it in lesH quantity were anise, nutmeg, 
cajeput, and thyme. Camphor, notwithstanding its strong 
odour, was found to he inferior to all the floral essences mention" 
ed above. Even when dissolved in alcohol the essences have a 
certain ozonising power, as was shown by the action of can-dc- 
cologne and tho ordinary toilet perfumes. The flowers of the 
narcissus, hyacinth, mignonette, heliotrope, iily-of-the-valley, 
and others possessing fragrance, are capable of developing much 
ozono in closed vessels under sunlight; whilst those of less 
perfume produce a smaller quantity, and those that aro odourless 


general economic conditions of Bengal, 01*0 likely to be fatal to 
the extension of uny benefit that may be realised by the pro¬ 
posed association. 

The deterioration of the cattle of Bengal does not ariae from 
careless breediug alone, though this cause would of itself be 
sufficient to produce it, but iH connooted to a great extent with 
the means possessed by the people of oaring and feeding them. 
One cause alone would evon under much more favorable condi¬ 
tions than those prevailing neutralise all attempt to improve 
the catttlc of the country, viz, insufficiency of good pasture. 
The native system of agriculture does not take into account the 
wants of cattle in this respect. A few acres of land may be 
left in each village as common grazing ground, and during a 
considerable portion of the year this is made to supply the wants 
of tho entire cattle of the community, the average of land per 
head seldom being a fourth of what it should be to keep the 
animals iu good coudition. After the crops are cut they are 
somewhat better oft', being allowed to stray over all the fields 
and pick up what they can ; but at the best tho food they thus 
obtaiu is absurdly insufficient. In countries like England, 
where cattle are considered worth feeding as hi ghl y m they can 
bo fed with advantage to themselves, ana sometimes even more 
highly, every farmor reserves a certain proportion of his land, 
commonly one-third, for grazing purposes, aud even upon 
this land lie lays out money that it may be covered with 
the richest grasses. But besides this a considerable pro¬ 
portion of ffis green crops, Buch as turnips and mangel-wurzel 
which occupy perhaps another third of nis land, are intend¬ 
ed specially for the consumption of his cattle. It is only 
by such means as these that the best beasts can be bred ; and 
it is by these same means that he finds he can also get the most 
out of his land, whether directly in the force of crops, or indi¬ 
rectly in that of dairy produce. Whether this system, or ono 
approaching it, can be adopted in Bengal or not, may be doubt¬ 
ful, but there is no room for doubt that, if it cannot, the people 
generally can novor expect to possess superior breeds of cattle, 
whatever a company, or individuals, who can afford to make 
special arrangements for tho purpose, may do. 

Tho grand question, of course, is whether it would pay tho 
native cultivator generally to adopt such a system ; and in con¬ 
sidering this question it must bo kept in mind that there is not 
the .same unlimited market for dairy produce and butcher’s 
meat in India that there is in Eugi&nd. 

Such u system would at least quadruple the yield of milk 
throughout India. There would bo a market for four times the 
quantity of milk now produced, in the form of ghee, or in any 
other form at remunerative prices. Of any large increase in the 
demand for butcher’s meat we see no probability. Still, without 
going into the entire question, we incline to the belief that a 
modification of the English systom would pay, if individual farms 
were larger. The task of bringing about tho necessary changes 
is, however, far beyond the powers of a company such as that 
now projected. At the same time we should hail its establish: 
munt as a beginning in the right direction .—Indian Daily Ex- 


produco none. 

The Professor considers that tho results of these experiments 
enable him to recommend with considerable confidence the cul¬ 
tivation of highly odorous flowers to those who live in marshy 
districts and in places exposed to miasmatic animal exhalations. 
The inhabitants of such places should surround their houses 
with a girdle of aromatic plants adapted to the various soils, 
climate, and period of the year. The utility of the perfumes 
employed by the physicians of the olden time during their attend, 
ance upon infectious cases thus receives its scientific demon¬ 
stration, and is, in fact, pointed out by Prof. Mantegazza 
himself, who, however, obsenes that, in order to obtain the 
tallest advantage, the perfume should have been exposed previ¬ 
ously to the direct rays of the sun. He concludes by recommend¬ 
ing the proprietors of rice-fields to allow their labourers, during 
the period of picking the rice, to carry round their necks a little 
aponge impregnated with some aromatic esaonce.” 

agricultural stock. 

IMPROVED BREEDING.— BENGAL. 

We nee from the National Paper that some Bengalees have in 
contemplation the establishment of a company for the rearing of 
SAg"* C, “ S ° f Wc do not know whether the 

2S£“EF It? °° tnmema T 1 or a P« re| y Philanthropic one, but 
Mr 6 . th ? for I ne !’- In any ease, however, it is a most 
miT?*? eck ' ^e*wves encouragement. We fear how¬ 
ever, that the conditions of agriculture, and to some extent the 


CULTIVATION OF FODDER. 

No one can, for a moment, doubt that, by applying certain 
moans to the end desirous of being achieved, India, from the 
diversity <>f lier climate and soil, is capable of yielding most of 
tho varied products and growths of other countries, and, cer¬ 
tainly, in the way of cattlo food, the staple of whion we must 
consider to be grass. It has been fully demonstrated that, even 
the mother-country herself, cannot boast of richer grass growths 
moro nutritious, and in every shape suitable to the feeding of 
cattle, than the Eastern dependency possesses in the resources 
of its soil, were ordinary exertion ana trouble, and a small out¬ 
lay expended, in each instance, where the greatest scarcity of 
grass growth exists. In a tropical country like India, where a 
great extont.of its area is yearly visited by rain, and, even then, 
at long intervals between each casual fall, the grass which 
springs up at the season of these periodical showors, is stunted 
in growth, through the speedy hardening of soil; the powerful 
rays of the sun dry it up, aad convert it into the appearance of 
a species of short sorubby fibre, rather than what our preconceived 
notions would lead us to suppose was meadow grass. On 
this scanty supply of wretched food, the miserable herds of 
cattle which roam the jungles, and, eventually supply our 
market with beef, manage to pick up a precarious' living, 
which often barely sustains life in their attenuated' frames. 
The only means by which vegetation can be brought forth 
from ' the arid soil, in the absence of regular rain-falls, 
is, as a matter of course, by way of irrigation. It not tm- 
frequently happens that, whenever the subject of ir¬ 
rigation is brought on the tapis for discussion, comment, or 
otherwise, the ideas of people (aud those too of an enlightened 
class), at once revert to such works os the stupendous construc¬ 
tions to be seen on the Jumna and Baree Doab Canals j and, being 
cognizant of the immense expense incurred on these gigantic 
undertakings, at onge come to the conclusion that spread & irri¬ 
gations! works in India, is too seigous an undertaking to be en- 
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fared on, other than under the auspices and the command of the 
wealth of an empire. Nothing can be more fallacious than to 
suppose irrigational works cannot be carried out out on a limit- 
edTsoale, which will in their results, yield ns large a pecuniary 
return, and be as great a benefit, in proportion to their compara¬ 
tive extent, as those extensive works whose completion and ex¬ 
istence have changed the face of whole provinces of tho empire. 
The native cultivator is so wedded to old ideas, and prejudice 
so greatly in favor of old modes, which must, of nocessity, soon 
. become obsolete, whether he likes it or not, that it becomes a 
matter almost of impossibility to impress upon him, that this 
or the other improved mode of conducting his'affairs, is cither 
the most profitable, economical or convenient. Irrigation by 
private means, whenever practicable, would not only immensely 
benefit the district, but would spleedily recoup tho small land- 
owner, or stock farmer, tho small outlay which would be entailed 
on him at the outset, and eventually, bo a continual source of 
profit and advantage to him in his capacity as a tiller of the soil 
—Sind News. 


In 1841 the population of Ireland was 8,106,597 persons, or 
about 251 persons per square mile; in 1861 the population was 
only 5,798,967, or 178 per square mile. Between the 1st of 
May, 1851, and the 80611 of December, 1866, 1,630,72& persons 
emigrated from Ireland. In 1864 there-wus 601,771 agricultural 
holdings in Ireland, nearly one-half of which, or 300.000 were 
bolow fifteen acres in extent. The following are the details:— 

Number of HoWinoi, 

. 48,653 

. 82,037 

.176^68 

. 156,678 

. •.158,1*5 

Total Holdings... 601,771 


Not exceeding <>no acre 
Ono to fivo acres 
Five to liftedi acres . 
Fiftoen to thirty acres 
A ho vo thirty acres 


PRESENT CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE IN 
IRELAND.* 


By William R, Robert ton, M. R. C. A ., Government Experimental 
Farm, Madras. 

In accordance with the wishes of your committee, f have 
much pleasure in offering a few general observations on the 
present condition of Agriculture m Ireland ; these observa¬ 
tions will necessarily be of a very general nature—the subject 
is too comprehensive, and embraces interest of too moment¬ 
ous a charatcr, to bo considered in one, or even a dozen addresses. 
' In this country (England) most erroneous views are hold regard¬ 
ing the climate of Ireland ; the common belief is, that the rain¬ 
fall is so heavy, that nothing but grass can profitably be cultivated. 
I believe, on tho contrary, th.it the climate of Jieland is well 
suited for the profitable cultivation of nearly overy agricultural 
crop grown in England or Scotland. There are districts in Ireland 
where the rainfall is so heavy, tho cereal crop* cannot profitably 
lie cultivated ; but, have we not simihir*disti icts on this side of 
tho Channel? Because in Westmoreland, with its 45 inches of 
annual rain, wheat cannot be profitably cultivated, are wo to 
condemn tho climate ofEiiglnnd, as only suited to the system 
of agriculture practised in Westmoreland l Too long have these 
absurd notions prevailed regarding the climate of Ireland; no one 
can estimate tho injury the country has sustained, from the 
prevalence of these mistaken ideas. During iny residence in 
Ireland, I registered daily observations of the rain-guage, hygro¬ 
meter, barometer, and thermometer, and l have recently had 
opportunities of lookingtiver meteorological registrations made 
in nearly all parts of Ireland; I have scon crops growing in 
the most northern portions of tho country ; in the most southern 
parts of Cork and Kerry ; in the west, in Limrick and Clare ; 
in the midland and in the eastern onuntiies; and I most 
emphatically assert that the climate of Ireland is not blamable 
for the backward condition of Irish Agricult ure. True, at one 
or two Irish meteorological stations, the r.iin-guago registers 
a large annual rainfall. On the oxtremc con -»t of Kerry I was 
shown a register, which recorded an annual full of more than 50 
inches per annum. All, however, who are acquainted with the 
contour of Kerry, and its geographical position, will allow that 
these registrations were made under circumstanced of a most 
exceptional oliaracter, and that tho results obtained can only be 
of local value. I had the opportunity of examining a Register 
made in the city of Cork ; this register had bi eu kept for a long 
period ; the average annual rainfall for the pn -it seventeen years 
aid not exceed 35 inches. These registratu us were alno made 
under circulnstances of an exceptional uatiuIn the district 
round Belfast, the annual rainfall is about 3:3 inches, whilst in 
the midland counties, and around Dublin, I do not think the 
average annual fall exceeds 27 inches, llowi far, I attach a lit- 
tie value to the information, what tho total annual rainfall in a 
district amounts to ; I hold it to be of far greater importance 
to know in what manner tho rainfoll—whether in slight, but 
frequent showers^ or in heavy, but less frequent showers. I 
believe, in a district where the rainfall does nob exceed 30 inches 
per annum, that agricultural operations may be more retarded 
and interfered witKj than in'" another district where the annual 
rainfall exceeds 40 inches. 

The area of Ireland is 20,319,924 acres; in 1866 it was divided 
as follows:— 


Under crops ... . 

— grass . 

— fallow ... 

, — woods and plantations 

„ — bog and waste land ... 


Acres. 
5,519,678 
10,002,058 
28,060 
827,846 
4,442,782 


* A Paper read before the eweastle-iipoijfTyne Farmers 1 Club, 1867. 


Between 1811 and 1861 tho number of holdings not exceeding 
fifteen acres declined 55 per cent., whilo those above fifteen 
acres increased 133 per cent.; between 1841 and 1861 the 
farms from fifteen to thirty acres have noarly doubledin number, 
and in tho same period the farms above thirty acres have in¬ 
creased from 43,625 to 157,833. Though there is still far too 
many small farms in Ireland, yet, as tho foregoing figures prove, 
their uumber is gradually being reduced. It will be a nappy 
day for Ireland when the farms below thirty acres in extent 
are reduced to, at the most, one tenth their present number. I 
am not here to discuss whether large or small farms are best 
suited to the requirements of Ireland, but I cannot refrain from 
observing that, m my opinion at any rate, the very baokward 
condition of Irish Agriculture is to be attributed to the excessive 
number of small holdings. I am certainly acquainted with dis¬ 
tricts whore tho occupants of those small farms aro intelligent 
and industrious, and manage to make both ends meet, but over 
the greatest portion of Ireland, these small farmers occiipy a 
most unfortunate position ; they livo in most wretched dwellings, 
and thoir plots of land are miserably cultivated. There is an 
immense difference in the management of the small farms of the 
north and of the south of Ireland. I am personally acquainted 
with many small farmers resident in Ulster, who cultivate their 
land in a moat creditable maimer, and who grow crops that would 
not shame tho largo farmers of this country. AVo generally 
associate high farming with small farms and spado culture, but 
I can assure yon, gentlemen, that you may travel over thousands 
of acres of arable land in Ireland without seeing a single instance 
of high cultivation. True, spado cultivation will enable a farmer 
to obtain the maximum results from his farm, but it is equally 
true that the very worst farmed districts of Ireland are those 
districts where only the spa dr i* vwd in cultivating the ground. ' 
I recently saw a town land containing 400 statute acres, on which 
thevo was not a single plough. This land was hold by about 
60 tenants, not one of whom owned a vehicle of greater dignity 
than a barrow— tho manure to the land, and the produce from 
the land, all being convoyed in baskets on the backs of women. 
Tho laud is held on a long lease, at about 6s. per acre. The 
farming on this town-land was tho worst I over witnessed ; 
mleed I may say, ; ’ uont without exception, the worst farmed 
districts in Ireland, me those where tho land is hold under long 
leases, at low rents ; tho longor the loaso tho more the land is 
divided ; the lower tho rent, tho less does tho occupant Reem to 
feel the necessity for industry. 

In different parts of Ireland, more particularly in tho midland 
counties, you mout with farms more adapted to the requirements 
of modern agriculture, in tho hands of men fully competent to 
turn them to the bust advantage ; however, the greatest number 
of those larger-sized farms are in the hands of landowners, as 
Home Farms. Iu this country, Home Farms liavo little effect on 
the agriculture of a district; but iu Ireland, they have a mission 
to perform—-in many instances great good has resulted from the 
establishment of Homo Farms in backward districts. I often had 
the pleasure of finding implements of the most modern construc¬ 
tion, not kept as novelties, but in regular use, iu the hands of 
highly eulogistic owners, in districts into which they wore very 
unlikely to have fbund thoir way, except through the agency of 
tho Home Farm. Though the neighbouring farmers tear to 
pieces tho practice on tho Homo Farm, they always find Bome- 
thi'-g to adopt, some new idea to carry out,—even the mipfakeff 
on the Home Farm are valuable to them os beacons of warning. 

It is greatly to be regretted that so many Irish landowners are 
putting their Home Farms into grass. True, in many instances, 
the returns from these farms is not large; but many of the 
operations carried out on them aro of an experimental nature, 
and not paying in themsolves, though the information obtained, 
is of immense value to the farmers of the district, and must 
result ultimately, in the increase of the estate rent-roll, There 
are districts where the surrounding practice is so good, there is 
no longer npjd for the Home Farm ; but over the greatest por¬ 
tion of Ireland, the agricultural practice is yet iu an orn^ryo 
state. 

It is customary for tho tenant in Ireland to erect all the build - 
ugs required for the economical working of his land. On a few 
large holdings, and on Homo Farms, 1 have seen good buttings ; 
but on the greatest portions of Irish farms, the condition of the 
buildings is most unsatisfactory. On feU&y Borne Farms the 
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building* are of a vary protculious character, but are ill arrang¬ 
ed ; little forethought has been exercised m their construction; 
operations carried on at them must make a much greater do- 
maud on timo and labour than should have been necessary. In 
tiie north, the buildings generally consist of a residence, con¬ 
taining three or four rooms ; and three or four outhouses, con¬ 
sisting of cattle byre, cart shed, pigsty, &c. These erections 
arc generally thatched with straw ; the walls being washed with 
lime on the outside, give a rather pleasing appearance to these 
otherwise rudo erections, in the south-west, a single eroction 
frequently answers all the purpose* of farm buildings. 1 have 
frequently seen a single building sheltering the farmer and 
family, with all his live and dead stock. These buildings are 
most unsubstantially constructed. I have seen hundreds of 
small farms in the south-west, on which the wholo of the build¬ 
ings were not worth £10. Tn many instances the walls consist 
of mud and stones, and the roof is formed of thatch, frequently 
uncoiled within ; tho floor generally is composed of clay. I saw 
several of those cabins without cither windows or chimnies. 
Political agitators have mad*' a good deal of capital out of the 
fa/'t, that the Irish farmer generally erects his own buildings ; but 
they have always observed a discreet silence as to the value of these 
buddings. The worst farm buildings I saw in Ireland were 
erected on holdings held at a few shillings per acre, on a per¬ 
petuity leaso ; and some of tho neatest anu best constructed 
lmildiugM 1 had tho pleasure of examining, were erected on 
farms held on a yearly tenancy, it is extraordinary, though it 
is nevertheless the fact, that in districts whero long leases arc 
common, the buildings are greatly inferior to tho buildings in 
districts whero leases are seldom given, and never for a longer 
period than twenty -0110 years. I know many farms situated in 
different parts of Ireland, hold on a year-to-year tenure, on 
which tho buildings have cost the tenant from £150 to £200 ; 
several of these farms do not exceed thirty acres ijn extent. Now, 
I am not hero to express any opinion on the wisdom of laying 
out capital in the permanent works on farms held <m a yearly 
tenancy ; I only wi.sli to make you acquainted with the facts as 
they oxixt. Of course a farm is of little value, unless there are 
buildings on it, for tho residence of the tenant, and for the 
manufacture of the farm produce into marketable commodities 
In this country the landlord provides these buildings, no farm 
being considered complete without them ; the interest on the 
sum spent on their erection forming part of the rent of the farm, 
This is undoubtedly tho most satisfactory plan, where the farms 
are sufficiently large to bear the expenditure In Ireland, how¬ 
ever, aa I have already informed yon, 300,000 farms are below 
fifteen acres in extout; on these small holdings it is quite im¬ 
possible to erect the necessary buildings ; nothing of a suitable 
character could bo erected under £150, -the interest on this 
sum would amount to, in many instances, a sum equal to the 
presont rent of the farm. 

The greatest portion of the land under cultivation in Ireland 
is enclosed; the fields nro very small; no inconsideivihlo propor¬ 
tion of Ireland is wasted by useless fences and ditches. I am 
acquainted with largo districts, in which you will scarcely see a 
field of moro than fivo acres in extent I recently saw a map of 
a district, containing 540 acres, which is divided into 230 fields. 

Tho agricultural labourer is hardly paid in most parts of Ire¬ 
land. Over tho greatest portion of the. south, he receives about 
7s. per week ; in the north-lie is paid 8s. or 9s. p<fr week, and 
sometimes has a froe cottago in addition ; in the south-wost, the 
wages seldom oxceod 6s. per week—in this part of Ireland a 
great deal of the work is done by occasional labourers, or 
squatters ; these inon generally obtain Gd. per day, and their 
food, “ sour milk and potatoes,” when working for the farmers ; 
but this employment is very irregular ; they aro often unem¬ 
ployed for two or three weeks together during winter. 

A lai^ge amount of capital has been invested in Ireland during 
then ast twenty years, on permanent agricultural improvements. 
Under the Land Improvement Act, the Board of Works has 
advanced nearly two millions for drainage, &c. Under the su¬ 
perintendence of the Board, 250,000 acres of land have been 
thoroughly drained, at an average cost of £5 2s. Gd. per acre. 
Avery large area has been drained by private enterprise, many 
landlords having laid out large sums on drainage worse. 

Legislation has recently done much to place tho agriculture 
of Ireland on a sure footing. Under tho Land Improvement 
Loan Act, Limited, owners can obtain nnmoy for the improve¬ 
ment of tlieir estates, for draiuing or subsoiling, for making 
farm roads, or erecting farm buildings. These works are carried 
out by tho owner of tne land, under the superintend once of an 
Inspector of tho Board of Works. The loan is repaid at the 
rate of £0 10s. per cent, per annum, over twenty-two yearn. 
This loan takes precedence over all prior charges on the laud, 
with the exception of tithe rent charge, quit rent, and head-rent. 

Another Act, entitled the Landed Property Improvement Act, 
of 1860, employs private enterprise and capital, under certain 
conditions. Tho limited owner may employ his own capital to 
improve his ostate, and charge his successor his fair proportion 
of the cost of the improvement. Before he commences any im¬ 
provement under this Act, lie must first Apply for and obtain 
the sanction of a judge of the Landed Estates Court. The sum 


expended uudor the Act, is made iuto an annuity, at £7, 2s. per 
ceut. fur twenty-five years. All improvements made undefr 
Act must be maintained, or tho subsequent owner will be en¬ 
titled to damages. The second part of the Act secures to the 
tenant, under certain conditions, tne value of any improvement 
ho may make on the landlord’s property ; he must, however, 
obtain the landlord’s sanction for carrying out the improve¬ 
ments. He is either remunerated from the landlord by con¬ 
tinuance of occupation for twenty-five years ; or by au annuity 
cliurgod on the land for the same period ; this annuity, at £ 7 , 2s. 
per cent., ropays capital and iutereut in this period. The works 
described under tenants’ improvements, are draining, subsoiling, 
irrigation works, reclamation of bog and waste land, making of 
farm roads, and the erection and repair of farm-houses, build¬ 
ings, Ac. 

Customs of the country, have considerable force in Ireland. If 
a tenant, after sowing his laud, receives notice to quit, he is en¬ 
titled to remove the whole of his crop, as emblements. Under 
other circumstances, the way-going crop is divided ; in Munster 
and Connaught two-thirds, and in Leinster seven-eighths of the 
crop being given to the out-going tenant, tho remainder going to 
the landlord or incoming tenant. In some districts tho landlord 
or incoming tenaut is bound to pay the outgoiug tenant for any 
ground he has manured, but which has not been cropped. In 
the North of Inland a very extensive system of Tenant Bight 
prevails—it is known as the Ulster Tenant Right. It is sup¬ 
posed to have originated in the reign of James L, at tho time of 
the importation of a large number of Scotch and English into 
Ulster. This custom, although unrecognized by law, operates 
with considerable force over the whole of the northern counties. 
There i a in this custom nothing analogous to the Tenant Right 
of this country. I havo kuown £20 and oven £30 per acre thus 
given, for tho mere possession of land, without even the protec¬ 
tion of a lease, the land iu many instances being in the most im¬ 
poverished condition. It is very common to give ton or fifteen 
years’ purchase for tenant right in County Down. The out¬ 
going tenant generally advortises the land, and sells by public 
auction to tho highest bidder, often without oven consulting tho 
landlord : on sonio estates this is prohibited, and outgoing 
tenants are not allowed to accept more than five or ten years’ 
purchase for their tenant right. This custom operates iu a 
most injurious manner on the capital of the incoming tenant— 
he often has to borrow tho purchase money, and cutters the farm 
not ouly without capital, but often burdened with a heavy debt. 
True, the landlord or his agent can to some extont influence this 
state of things for good ; but even with tho greatest caro, it has 
been found impossible to prevent incoming tenants, giving often 
twice as much for possession of the land, os the Olfioe Regula¬ 
tions allow. 

Last year tho cropping of Iroland wat^as follows :— 



A ere*. 

A rerage yield per Acre. 

Wheat 

300,474 

13*3 Cvvts. 

Oats . 

. 1,607,64$ 

12-3 

do. 


150,538 

14*9 

do. 

Bere or llyo. 

Beans ana Pea^c ... 

9,992 

14*8 

do. 

14,781 

104 

do. 

Potatoes 

. 1,050,419 

3*6 Tons. 

Turnips 

317,121 

9-9 

do. 

Mangold 

20,218 

13*3 

do. 

Cabbage 

36,446 

10-4 

do. 

Carrots, &c. .. 

26,791 



Vetches . 

30,096 



Flax. 

263,669 

25*2 Stones. 

Meadow and Cl )ver... 

. 1,000,495 

1-5 Tons. 


5,519,678 



Por contage proportion of each kind 

of corn crop to total of 

corn crops in— 




Ireland. 

Scotland. 

England. 

Wheat ... 

13*8 

8*1 

42*7 

Bariev or Bere 

7*0 

15-6 

25*4 

Oats 

78*1 

73-5 

20*3 

Bye 

•4 

•5 

•7 

Beans 

•6 

2.1 

6-7 


•1 

•2 

4*2 


1000 

1000 

1000 

Per centage proportion of each kiud 

of green crop to total of 

green crop in— 

Ireland. 



Scotland. 

England. 

Potatoes. 

70-9 

LI-6 

11*3 

Turnips and Swedes ... 

... 21-4 

72-2 

$m 

Mangold. 

1*4 

•1 

9*2 

Carrots. 

•2 

•2 

*8 

Cabbages. Kohl Rabi— Rape.. 3*1 

•8 

5*8 

Vetches, Luoerne, Ac. 

2-7 

51 

14*9 


100 0 

1000 

100D 


Since 1860, the area under cultivation has decreased from 
6,970,139 to 5,619,670 acres ; nearly half a million acres of land 
has been removed from cultivation—I may almost say, abandon¬ 
ed to nature—during the past six years. We ,are informed that 
Wheat cannot be profitably cultivated in Ireland, owing to the 
humid nature of the climate. From*the statistical tables of 
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1865,1 select the followiuff from the returns from Kerry, Cork, 
IiOflMjanderry, arid Donegal, which counties, from their googra- 
phibal position, have a large annual rainfall 

CiCtS. JIM, 

<\W*. 

Kerry, average per statute acre . U*t> 2t>-R7 

Cork, do . .. U-5 2(t.n» 

* Londonderry, do .. 16’S 2'V44 

Donegal, do .144 28-01 

The average return for those four counties is 11-515 cwts., or 
27 bushels of 62 lbs. Mr. Gaird averages the produce of the 
Wheat orop in Euglatid at 26£ bushels per acre. H is quite 
evident, therefore, that the climate of Ireland is not hlani.ifcl.' 
for the small area under the wlieit crop. 

I need not occupy your time by alluding further to the ccre.il 
crops—the foregoing tables speak for themselves. It is wiy 
much to be regretted that the area under green crops has been 
so much reduced during the past few years in Ireland ; the de¬ 
crease last year was upwards of 20,<X)6 acres. Unless these 
crops are more largely cultivated, the area under caiuul ciops 
must be considerably reduced. 

As to the superior character of Irish grass lands, I must con¬ 
fess I am soepticul; excepting in the midlaud counties, I saw 
very little grass land that would equal the grass lands in many 
of the southern counties of England. There are thousands of 
acres of land in Ireland under grass, a disgrace to the agricul¬ 
ture of the country ; the loud would have boon better left 
in its uncultivated virgin state, as be in its present condition, it 
is yet to bo discovered in Ireland, what, even in this country, is 
to many an unknown truth, that gross requires almost os much 
attention as arable land. During last year 200,000 acres of 
arable land were laid down under grase. 

In 1866 the live stock of Ireland consisted of the following 
animals:—555,449 horses, 171,706 asses, 3,712,923 head of 
cattle of all ages, 4,270,027 sheop, 1,493,532 pigs, 186,536 goats, 
and 10,744,422 head of poultry of all kinds. Since 1861, horses 
have been reduced in' number fully 80,000 , while cattle have 
increased upwards of 100,000 head ; and sheep nearly 620,000 
head. 1 need not trouble you with any detailed account of the 
live stock of Ireland ; the fanners in this part of England are 
too well acquainted with Irish stock, to need any information 
from me. 1 will ouly remark, that Irish stock has vastly im¬ 
proved during the past twenty years, and that I have no doubt 
but that the various agencies now at work will result in th 
establishment of herds and docks in Ireland unsurpassed ii 
Iler Majesty’s dominions. 

I must now bring my observations to a close ; I have tres 
passed already too far on your patience—the importance of th 
subject must be my excuse. 1 would only add, in conclusion 
that if I have succeeded in removing any wrong impression froi 
your minds regarding Irish Agriculture, I shall feel well repui< 
for any little trouble I hufe had in preparing this address. 


IRRIGATION IN REUNION. 


(From the French.) 

The theory of irrigation is intimately connected with that o 
drainage; because* if the proper distribution of water to the 
soil is an essential element for developing vegetation, its re 
maining there too long, its stagnation, becomes hurtful to tin 
plant, and may cause its destruction; but the soil of our islam 
is found to be drained naturally by reason of its physical forma¬ 
tion and inclination. We may therefore leave this second part 
of the question, and give our attention to the first. 

The circulation of water in. cultivated soils not only contri¬ 
butes to the activity of vegetation by the access of humidity, 
but also to their fertility, and in the long run improves them. 
“ The division of the soil iuto particles, between which the air 
can circulate, and the pores of which nmy imbibe, both air and 
water, such is the essential condition for the accomplishment 
of the phenomena of vegetation, and it may be added that the 
nourishment of the plant is prepared by the reaction of the 
oxygen of the air on the organic matters of the earth. In the 
chemical effects which may be produced by drainago and irriga¬ 
tion, the air acts on the various substances contained in the 
soil, and especially its oxygen combining witli the organic 
matters, produces carbonic acid, aud in consequence disinte¬ 
grates and dissolves the calcareous substances, decomposes the 
phosphates, peroxide of iron, &c., dec., and as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, the .earth crumbles aud acquires the porosity needful 
for vegetatiou. When fresh rains fall unexpectedly, or irrigation 
is practised, the water drivfes out the air previously introduced, 
modified air having lost its oxygen, which consequently is renew¬ 
ed, tertto great benefit cf vegetation. In short, water has the 
property of dissolving the two chief elements g£ tne atmosphere, 
oxygen and nitrogen, but because there is more oxygen to be 
dissolved than nitrogen, this oxygeu produces an eminently use¬ 
ful effect on vegetatiou. Pact is here in accord with theory.” 
The properties of the water also exercise a great influence on 
vegetation* “ Water contains always in solution, in its mineral 


state, oxygen, carbonic acid, ammonia, nitric acid* organic com¬ 
pounds and mineral salts, which exercise On energetic action on 
vegetation, and furnish plants with .the food which they re¬ 
quire.” 

Wishing to repoit of the composition of the waters of our 
river, which are generally used for irrigation, wo have submitted 
to analysis soiuo of tliu sedimentary deposit from the river 
Bluies. collected in our steam boil* rs, with the following result: 
-A notu.cable quantity of carbonic acid combined with lime 
and niaguosia, a considerable proportion of iron, of silica, and ol 
alumina and soda. 

In short, the deposit analyzed maybe represented by the 
following bodies: — - 1 1io.l alu ninu, limo, magnesia, s<>da, iron, 
chloride, carbonic acid, m \ •••ii. and hydrogeu. 

The small quantity of deposit submitted the oho mint did 
not permit of the d**t ‘nmn.itiou of the propoitiuns of each ; but 
according l<> the iv ioti«Mn oharvol, lime, iron, and magnesia 
gitorod largely into it t imp i.ilnm. 

This analysis, it m »\ h » .ml, represents very nearly the com¬ 
position of the water., ol all our liver , as they t ike their lise m 
a common centre. The presence of lime is especially valuable 
for our low lands, which contain little or none. Irrigation then 
may enrich lands with substances in which they are deficient. 
This last consideration, and others above mentioned, will then 
explain how in certain localities of our island the lands submitted 
to irrigation have been cultivated f r years without fallowing, 
always giving excellent crops, without losing their fertility in 
any appreciable degieo. # * * 

Mourn 1 * <>f tin 1 Supply of Wati'r, d}r. 

The water which is to be used for irrigation, may bo obtained 
from natural sources, riicrs brooks, and ravines, or artificially 
from wells. 

But little water flow-* in our rivers, gouerally, after the period 
of the great rams of winter. In the dry season, the time when 
irrigation is most needed, the supply of water fails, and the bods 
of our torrents become completely dried up. But under the 
permeable sand and pebbles, of which the river bods are com¬ 
posed, there often flow streuns of water of considerable volume, 
winch are never exhmsted. Not penetrating the lower strata, 
the water filters gradually, and goes silently to the coast into the 
waves of the sea. These waters might be utilized, by opening 
trenches in the mass of sand and gra\ el on the most favourable 
paits of our rivors, to their full breadth, and by filling up these 
tranche j with impermeable pudding from tho solid bottom : the 
waters, unable any longer to escape, would rise to the surface 
and might be turned into canals. The pudding in question 
might, according to the importance of the work, he made with 
clay mixed with pebbles, and cirefully stamped down ; or with 
hydraulic concrete, composed of the volcanic ashes and limo 
which tho country furnishes in abundance. The above applies 
chiefly to the brook aud ravines, which arc real torrents in tho 
rainy season, but the beds of which art) quite dry in summer. 

There is another method of increasing the volume of water 
wasted during the low water of our rivers. It consists in es¬ 
tablishing largo dams in the most narrow ami embanked parts 
of their beds, thus forming immense reservoirs, which store up 
for use during the dry season the superabundance of water which 
falls during tho rainy season. But those immense works raise 
the grand problem which should be previously solved, and which 
is beyond our province (that of their cost). Meanwhile, because 
of its importance, your commission expresses the opinion that 
this question should be brought before the notice of the govern¬ 
ment. Springs of water m\y also be a precious addition to the 
supply for irrigating purposes. We do not mean merely springs 
which rise above the suiface of the ground, but those which may 
readily be brought to light by works easily executed. 

Waters which rarely appear abo\ e the surface, m.iy bo found 
in abundance under our root. It is sufficient to glance at tho 
configuration of our island, to have an idea of the quantity of 
water which might be obtained aud stored in reservoirs. Un¬ 
fortunately the waters rapidly penetrate the permeable surface 
of our noil, following at variable depths the lower beds, and 
flow, like the waters of our rivers, unseen, to the sea coast, 
without having been utilized to the profit of our agriculture. 

With an attentive study of our lands, and the peculiarities of 
our ravines, by practising the boring which the new system of 
tubular pumps renders fc i.siblo, if is possible to fitsl out the 
locality of subterranean sheets of water, and by opening trenches 
perpendicular to the slopes, until the veins of water arc met 
with, it would be easy to conduct it to the surface. In many 
localities of our island, especially on the lowland plains near the 
coast sheets of water are met with at very slight depths, a few 
yards at most. Wolls dug at slight expense, with barrels with- 
.n them, would supply great volumes of water, which might be 
raisod by horse-power, by windmills, or, still better, by powerful 
steam engines. 

When the supply canal is to be constructed on an incline of 
difficult access, we do not hesitate to advise the use of Iron 
Canals of this kind which are made at moderate prices, the thick- 
less of the metal varying from i to £ of au ittoh, according to the 
capacity of the canal. The stability required may be ensured by 
corner pieces. 
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These canals la^t a long time if preserved now aw} then with 
a coat of paint or tar. In the case in point they are loss ex¬ 
pensive than masonry. The chief supply canal should traverse 
tho ground to bo irrigated through its whole extent ; for distri¬ 
buting the water several kiuds of conduits are needful—1st, 
those which receive tho water from the supply canals and con¬ 
duct it to ; 2nd, the trenches which empty the water into fur¬ 
rows, and whence, lastly, it is distributed over the holds to be 
irrigated. * * * 

In concluaiflh, what we have said on the advantages of irriga¬ 
tion applied to our agriculture will merely confirm the opinions 
you have already formed on the ability it confers of planting 
and obtaining crops at the most favourable periods, of carrying 
into the soil at any timo the manures which may be needed, and 
lastly, of the great, economy of manual labour which it enables 
us to exorcise in our agriculture 

As nil immediate consequence of irrigation the return of our 
crops will bo increased, but this increase does not permit of 
actual estimate It will naturally vary witli the dith*winces of 
tho climate, soil, ami mode of culture. Jfin dry regions, when* 
for want of water the growth of crops is ordinarily impossible, 
all tho produce of the soil may be attributed to irrigation, we 
may also say tint its application will not be without iufiueiicu 
even in huniM localities As wc already explained, periodical 
watering not only favours vegetation by furnishing the plant 
with tho requisite degree of moisture, it also nets chemically on 
the soil by carrying to it new principles and favouring the trans¬ 
formation of its constituent elements Lastly, it is worthy of 
rornark that those localities of our island submitted to irrigation 
have been able to struggle with ud\ an la*, e against all the 
scourges of which the inlluciioe has been so fatal to our colonial 
agriculture - -Extract from the lb t mrt of the (onnni ssion of the 
('henubrr uf Agriculture of the / slant / of fie it it ion. on Irrupdion 
applied to (\donud Affrivulture. ' 

MISCELLANEA. 


The Government of India lias been making cuqiuuc- relative 
to the effect of tho cultivation of the sunflower plant in neutra¬ 
lising tho injui ions effect of marshy exhalations. A despatch 
was addressed in December last to the Secretary of State for 
India, requesting him to obtain, through the Foreign Office, any 
information France and Holland might be able to afford. Lord 
Lyons, Ambassador at Paris, was accordingly instruct'd to make 
enquiry on the subject of a treatise respecting the cultivation of 
fmntlowor said to have, been presented to the Societe Thcrapeu- 
tiquo of Palis by M Martin M Ollivior caused enquiries to ho 
mudo, but with no good result, as among all the works on this 
subject submitted to the Societe there was none found wiitten 
by M. Martin. At the Hag ue, enquiries were only jusd more 
successful in eliciting information. M. Limburg could find little 
but hearsay on the subject. Ho only knew that the plant had 
been sown in the Netherlands for the object slated. Their 
officers in the East were, however, to be asked to state what 
their experience was. The Minister of the Interior enabled 
M. Limburg to amplify his answer, by adding that since the 
reclamation of tho Lae do Haarlem, no one had any occasion to 
fear intermittent fever, if he only took euro to plant “ colza” on 
the dry land, or wild plants such as the “ Ciucrurcft piiluslris.”— 
Time8 of India 


irrigation n\ r wind row£11. 

Head the following letter from Mr. II. A Harris of the Hen gal 
Marine, dated 12th August. 

“ On the 2<)th of July, 1 addressed the Bengal Government, 
on the subject of irrigation by wind powor, and on the #>tli of 
Augusta few remarks of mine on tho subject appeared in tho 
Indian Daily Ears, which you have no doubt seen. T now beg 
to offer to any member of tho Sociotv, who feels an interest in 
this method of irrigation, a small wind-mill pump complete, well 
suited fora gentleman's garden, and in good working order, on 
tho following conditions :— 

4i Is/.—Tho pump will be put up by mo free of all charge. 

u 2nd —A good situation open to all winds must be found. 

“ —That if it works satisfactorily, the recipient will aid 
,nio introducing them to the province of Orissa and other parts 
of India, for which I urn convinced they arc well adapted. 

Dimensions of Pump and of Model. 

Stroke, about 6 inches. 

Diameteymmp, inches. 

Diametearof sails nearly 8 feet, i. i* each sail 4 feet. 

Lift, nhotlt 12 feet. 

Number of sails, 4. 

“ Should ray offer be thought worthy of notice, a reply will 
oblige. The present model is best adapted for a well, but could 
be placed over a tank if necessary. 

Agreed—To introduce the above letter in this day’h proceed- 
ijga, with tho view of inviting a response to the offir of Mr. 
Harr is lrom any one interested iti thejflubjccfc.— Ayri-Uortkidtvral 


CALCUTTA, 15th October 1870, 
AOKICULTUllAL EXHIBITION.—EURREEDPORK. * 


Report on the Exhibition for 1870. 

Ut. The first Agricultural Exhibition took place in the year 
1&04, and since then the exhibition has been held year after 
year with varying success. Borne years ago it was almost feared 
that it would cease to be held, but owing to tho energy, espe¬ 
cially c.f Baboo Bhugwun Chunder Boso, those evil times were 
tided over, and during tho last year or so the exhibition has 
gradually gone on increasing in size, in the amount of the suras 
subscribed to it, and in the area over which its influence extends. 
The following figures will show this in part :— 1 

A mount subscribed. 

Rs. as. p. 

Year IS'is . . . . 8H7 0 0 

!«(].♦ 1,028 15 0 

1S70 1,200 0 0 

2nd .—This year agriculturists came with samples of rice and 
>lhor proilm ts from distances, indeed from all parts of the dis- 
tnct, thus pioving that the exhibition is gaining notoriety, and 
that the people of tho district are getting confidence in its 
si ability. A fow (too few) of the landowners attended during 
tho exhibition week. The account given to mo of the reason of 
more ol‘ this class not biking interest in tho matter was the want 
of duo publication of the programme to them. This will be 
i refilled in future by a copy of the committee's proceedings and 
f the programme being scut to each influential landowner, so 
that they uniy notiu iuturo plead ignorance of the exhibition, 
its * h'tnre/er, and object. 

3rd. The chief point to be noticed in tho present exhibition 
is the huge number of various sorts if rice brought for exhibition 
from all paits of the district, tho eagerness of the exhibitors, 
and the interest displayed by the spectators. The exhibition of 
sugarcane, molasses, vegetables, was rogaidcd with a certain 
amount of interest, which was chiefly shewn by tho exhibitors 
and their friends, but on the days (for the committee had to 
give two days to this instead of one as put down in the pro¬ 
gramed on which the rice were exhibited, tho people flocked in 
numbers to look on, and displayed a really lively iuterest in 
the matter. This is a very significant fact, and in future exhi¬ 
bitions a large portion of the best prizes should be set aside for 
the encouragement of the exhibition of all sorts of rice of the best 
piolily. There should bo a prize for each class rice, the 
prize to be awarded to the best exhibited in that class ; 
because certain parts of tho district arc more especially 
adapted to tho different classes, anil it should bo the ob¬ 
ject of I he committee to encourage agriculturists in ad parts 
i f the district to compete with one another for the production 
of the best sort, of rice produced in their part of the country. 

notice this, because it seems hitherto to have been the 
custom to award prizes only to what are considered by 
connoisseurs to be the best sorts of rice. For instanco, tho 
connoisseurs -.ay this is a very good rice of its kind, but the 
kind is inferior and therefore no prize can’ bo awarded to it. 
On this principle no judges could in England award any prize 
to apples or pears unless these were all Ratisbone pippins or 
jargonelles. 

4th. —That there was a falling off in the exhibition of certain 
products, such as pulses, sugarcane, &c., is attributable to two 
causes— viz., tho cyclones of May and June, aud tho inundations 
rf October last. As to the cyclones, it is well known what 
lamagc they were likely to cauao to agriculturists in general. 
They were sufficiently spoken of at tho time, so as not to require 
nuch special mention m this report. As to the latter cause, 
.n the very latter end of October there was a rise in the Pudma 
'Ganges), uhich of course caused a corresponding rise in the 
khals and ** bheols ” all over the district; these again overflowed 
heir banks and inundated the whole country, and this inunda- 
-ion did not dry off till the oud of November. This was 
disastrous to many of the peas and pulses which are sown in 
Kartick or October. We may say, if it had not been for these 
,-ory exceptional calamities, the out-turn of all crops would have 
jeen generally as excellent as that of the rice, and the exhibition 
would have excelled in all its departments those of previous 
fears. 

!>th .—As was to be expected in a Bengal district, chief among 
he show of live stock wore draught oxen and milch cows. The 
'ormer especially should bo notiooa, such cattle being principally 
ised for the plough. The ploughing match was also well cou- 
lontested by eleven competitors, to six of whom prizes were 
awarded. 

6th. —The sanitary arrangements of the fair were carried out 
otwitfistanding that the people at first seemed inclined to 
csist any such innovation. Treuclies were dug ou the banks of 
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the Dhole lake, and mothers appointed to see that the earth was 
properly applied according to tne dry-earth system. Dr. Bose, 
the civil surgeon, personally superintended the matter, and all 
the arrangements were successfully carried out. No coses of 
cholora or any other epidemic occurred during tlio fair, though 
it was estimated that it was attended by some thousands of 
pdople. 

7 th. —Xkere were the usual amusements in the way of athletic 
sports, races of all sorts, and native singing and dancing 
These sports and amusements ore necessary to attract spectators, 
who again servo to auimato and oncourugo the exhibitors and 
traders who set up shops during the continuance of the exhibi¬ 
tion. If bands of music and other attractions are fouud necos 
sary in Europe, how much more so is something of this sort 
necessary in this country 7 

8*A—The greatest credit is due to the committee, especially 
to Dr. Bose, Baboo Neelkant Seekdar, Gungu Narain Chowdry 
Modhoosoodun Chowdry, Bopin Behari Sirkur; and that tlu 
whole exhibition was a succoss, is very much duo to the un¬ 
ceasing exertious, energy, and ability dnplayod by the honorary 
secretaries, Baboos Chuudra Mohun Roy and liliubiiu Molmi 
Italia. 

9th .—Pursuant to notice', tho annual agricultural oxhihitim 
was opened to tho public on the 1st January 1870. The follow 
ing is a brief narrative of each successive day's proceedings 
during the oight days the exhibition lasted this year: — 

1st January. —This was the day fixed for a Hhow of vegetables, 
foreign and native. The show in this deiiartment was not quite 
equal, to fonder ones, owing, it is said, to the cyclones of May 
and Juno 1869. The show of European vegetables was averagely 
good, but not so the native. The people neglected their garden 
products to look after more important cultivations injured by 
the cyclones. 

The evening was snout in amusements, such as sack and 
ghurrali races, pole climbing. During tho night there wo 
native nautches and a display of fireworks. Tho exhibition room 
was very tastefully fitted up with hanging lamps ami other d 
corations, and formed a good native ball-room. 

10M. 2nd January. —This was Sunday. As previously noti¬ 
fied in the programme, nothing was done this day. 

l\th. 3rd January. —There was a show of vegetables and 
manufactures, such as sugarcane of various kinds, niolii.s-.ess and 
sugar of different sorts, coooaiutls, castor-oil seed and oil, arrow- 
root, glioe of different sorts, butter and cream, &c., &c. Con¬ 
siderable improvement was apparent as compared with former 
years. There were some foot races and other athletic sports in 
the afternoon, for which the winners got prizes. 

12 th. 4tk January. —This day was fixed for the exhibition of 
rice. Early in the morning swarms of people literally poured into 
the exhibition ground with various samples of rice in baskets full. 
Numerous spectators also pressed in exhibiting tho very great 
interest peoplo have in Ihe cultivation of this the staple produce 
of tho country. Need we say that the cultivation of rice en¬ 
grosses tho attention of the people on masse. The object of 
the exhibition therefore has been, we are perfectly convinced, 
roalized as far this department of agriculture is concerned. 
The undoubtedly great interest which every body, both 
exhibitors and spectators, took in this day’s exhibition was 
very remarkable. Various specimens of umuu and mis rice 
were exhibited, and tho competition was so keen that the 
whole day and part of the night passed in selecting merely a 
number of the best sorts of the ainuu oxhibited, for more careful 
examination on the day following. Of tho ainun rice there were 
270 exhibitors and 49 species ; of aus, 1II exhibitors and 28 
species. 

Neither games nor any other amusement could be held this 
evening, as tho committee's timo was fully engrossed in the se¬ 
lection of the best species of atnup paddy only. The exhibitors 
of tho aus paddy were desired to come next morning. 

13 th. bth January. —This day tho wholo of the morning was 
occupied in selecting the best kinds of the aus crop rice, and 
prizes were settled for both aus and anum. Specimens of differ¬ 
ent cereals and rubbio crops wore also exhibited. Those speci¬ 
mens were, however, not very good owing to the rise of the 
river so late as in October, which destroyed the crops altogether. 
In the evening there was a nautoh at night, both khemtra and 
jatra , the latter being a curious medley of Hindoo tragedy, 
comedy, and theology, partly recited in verse and partly in prose 
dialogue. 

14M 6 th January. —This day live stock was exhibited—milch 
cows, plough bullocks, country-bred bulls, poultry, sheep, goats, 
Ac. agricultural implements, cotton-cleaning machines, Ac., were 
also exhited. Some of the milch cows were fine animals, pro¬ 
ducing five seers of milk daily The show of pairs of draught 
bullocks was also good, some of the pairs being really fino 
animals. The poultry show for somo causo or other wus not 
good this year. 

Date as above. The pony races were held this afternoon. 
Nearly 20 were eutered. Several heats had to be run before 
three' prijptf froqlrl bo awarded. There were also'* other games 
and other athletic sports. Native dancing and singing during 
the night. • 

* 1 


14M. 7th'January .—'This day there wasft ploughing match ; 
eleven competitors appeared. Tho competition was keeu aud 
vigorous, and soveral prizes wore awarded. 

In the evening there woro Wrestling, high jump, broad jump, 
and similar games and other athletic sports. 

i Mh. M January.— This was the last day of texhibition. A 
meeting of the members of tho committee wits held in the after¬ 
noon at tli** inelu bungalow, and the business of tho day was 
opened by a speech from the chairman, Mr. Alexander. 

The distribution of prizes to successful competitors, of whom 
there were about 2S0 peisqns present, bolides a vast concourse 
of spectators followed, and the proceedings were brought to 
a close atG o’clock p.m , when tho meeting was dissolved with 
thanks to the chair. 

At night there was a grand display of fireworks. Thus con¬ 
cluded the exhibition. 

N. S. Alexander, 

President of tho Furreedpore 
Agricultural Exhibition Committee. 

No. 1948. 

To the Commissioner of Duva 

Fort William , th> rah July 1870 . 

Sir, —With reference to your letter No. 172 dated tho 16th 
ultimo, with enclosures from tho Collector of FuiTuodporo, 
submitting a copy of the printed report of the remits of the 
agricultural exhibition held in January last in his district, I am 
directed to inform you that the Lieutenant-Governor has been 
pleased to sanction the grunt of Its. 2JO towards the espouses 
of tho next lair, on tho understanding that the amount sanction¬ 
ed will l»e spent in prizes to exhibitors and not on amusements. 
Tho Accouiitint-Conernl will be requested to adjust tho charge. 

1 am ako to convey to you an expression of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s gratifn at ion at the success of the last exhibition. 

11. S. Be a don. 

Oftg. Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 


She (Jjfoijeiiterji' dtotte. 


CALCUTTA, 15th Ocromcit, 1*70. 


To the Editor of the Ayrieultnral Gazette of India 

Sir, -I cannot pass by your quotation from tho Madras Mail 
entitled, “ Forestry a Failure,” without endeavouring to show 
up what any <>n<x who is acquainted with tlio history of forestry 
in Europe must know to ho egregiously in orror. The facts of 
European forestry show what a large outlay of money is neces¬ 
sary for a period of between GO and 100 years, in order to pro¬ 
duce forests, but that, eventually, they pay very well, nnd 
Franco and Germany onco exhausted of timber arc now supplied 
with fuel at nearly as cheap a rate as coal, besides exporting 
enormous quantities of deals to all the world. Some in fact are 
now in uso as sleepers on tho Indian railways. The true place 
of tho forests is emphatically not under revenue. Forestry has 
for its object the jjrodiu (ion of timber to supply thedemand, aud not 
revenue which properly comes irom taxes. The average propor¬ 
tion under forest in Germany is about IT5 acre per head of 
population, and a good aero produce 5,000 cubic feet of timber. 
The rate in the Central Provinces, a fair specimen of India, is 
perhaps three acres pur man, a good acre bearing at the outside 
r>00, cubic feet ; but tho forests aro mostly cleared of all good 
timber and are not likely, without the most careful conservation, 
to reproduce it. Scientific forestry, like agriculture, is based on a 
system of rotation and a proper provision, for reproduction of the 
crop is the very existence of the system. To dismiss the trained 
forest establishment and appoint a forester in each district under 
the civil authority, would indeed, as tho writer in the Madras 
Mail says, produce a line income with little outlay, but the 
forests would, like tho goose with the golden eggs, soon be out 
of existence. It would bo precisely as sensible to appoint an, 
agricultural labourer to look after a farm with orders to cut the 
unripe corn and sell it for straw and dismiss your steward be¬ 
cause he wanted money to sow the next crops. If the writer 
had any idea of how sucessful botli in the tinioor producing and 
paying point of view systematic forestry has proved in France 
and Germany after one and a half to two centuries' trial, I am 
sure he would not have propounded such opinions, condemning 
without facts, a well established institution. Before it is possi¬ 
ble that there can be any result from conservation iu India, the 
full period for the growth of the trees must elapse, i. e. t 80 to 
100 years. Till then, if the forest department pays its expenses 
t will have done exceedingly well. I hope unit by publishing • 
his you will let forestry have justice in your column. 

Tiios. Wingfield Webber, 
Asst. Conservator of Forests, Hosbungahad, 0. V 
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THH All.ANTL f 8 AS A TIM HER TREK. 

Both in Franco and America this tr^o is gaining ground in 
the estimation of practical men. Experiments made in France 
show the wood to have less density than that of the oak, and 
groater than that of the elui, while it is superior to either of the 
tivo in elasticity and tenacity. Ailnntus planks have heen ex¬ 
posed to the weather for 27 .jears, v\ itlmnt shelter or paint, and 
the wood is still perfectly preserved. The wood iH useful for 
agricultural implements, and it m i(her warps nor cracks. It 
saws readily, rtnll jiftrrujmls .u-qiiiivs ;;n at hardness under ex¬ 
posure to tiic air. The ailnutus grows s«, lively in this country 
that it ought not to he a dihieull matter to ascertain whether 
its timber is ns service,ihio here as it, is said to he across the 
water.- Ahinrtnut Agriculturist. 


11IIAGEERITTTJ3E VALLEY FORESTS 
TV Cobmel C. J. il'nlijxoriy II. K., 

8t>cr*i»ni/ to f/orennnrnt, X. IF. /*., /*. If’. D 

Dated tin 1th Xoct miter, 1 Stiff. 

The Conservator h.is tho honour t<* hiihniit herewith tho Map 
and Yahiatiou Surveys of the Blnigeernttco Forests, wlih h lui\e 
been prepared by Mr. Grant during fhe past season. They will 
give the Government a very accurate idea of these valuable 
though distant forests, ami carry with them the most favourable 
impression of the zeal and ability with which Mr. Grant has 
carried out his work in these difficult and distant mountains, to 
which the Cnwcrvator would desire to solicit the favourable at¬ 
tention of Government. Tho forests of the Jadh Gunga (which 
joins the Bliageeruttee from Xcelling about S miles below Uun- 
gootree) arc not included in this lUport, and will be surveyed 
another year. 

GENIU! VL DKrfl IlIl'TluN, 

Just above the point where the iJhageeruttee cuts through the 
snowy range is situated the village of .lhahi. Between this point 
and (Jungootroo the valley lies nearlv iIuim ast and west. It is 
about 17 miles in length hot ween these points, and this portion 
of the valley contains the Deodar Foiest. Deodar extends for about 
2i miles above Gungootree, but it U generally stunted. The 
(’Fleer (Pint's excel su) extends eight mih'S higher up the valley 
above Gungootree, and the biieh is lbuud in patches up to within 
half a mile of the glacier. The suiveys were only curried up 
as far as Gungootree 1 . 

Agreeably to my directions, Mr. Grant divided tbe forests 
into convenient blocks, 1 onnd< d by natural teaturcs— tlie 
several blocks «>f forests being culled bv the names of the gads 
or streams which bound them to the cast. The upper survey 
line wah e.micd along the <.dgc i f thy foiest below tho snow; 
valuation lines, two chains in breadth, weie then taken through 
tho forest as far as possible. These are all indicated in the 
map. Tho Decs were carefully counted along the lines, distin¬ 
guishing the hound from the uu-nimJ. and averages wore then 
struck for the whole block from the number counted along each 
survey lino, ns per its average. 

A description of each block in succession, commencing from 
the east along the north bank of the river, and returning up 
tho south kink from the west, will now bo given. 

(htngootrce /Hock. —This block extends from tlie junction of 
tho jadh Gunga with the Bh ague nit too up to the Gungootree 
Temple. It is a narrow strip of forest coni .lining somewhat less 
than 300 acres. Tho rocks arc granite, tbe hill sides excessively 
steep, and the river runs nearly the whole distance between 
perpendicular cliff's from 200 to 500 IWd in height below’ tlie 
lbrost. 

Some of the finest trees in the whole forest are in this block, 
and several were measured of 1(5 feet girth and upwards, and i 
from 100 to 200 feet in height, Those, however, to the east j 
are somewhat stunted mul broken, hut they are no duubt of 
groat age—the two trees above the temple being supposed 
to be even 1,500 years old. A bo \e tho .ladh Gunga, there is ' 
a close forest of young trees springing up in the old cultiva- 1 
tion, and generally the proportion of young trees in this portion \ 
of the forest is good, as will he seen by a comparison of the j 
number of 3rd ami 4th class to mature tn cs. This forest Iihh ( 
not been much injured by aval.inches, but tho damage from 
tire and barking of treeH in former times has been considerable. 
There is a fair quantity of Pinos excel so mixed with the deodar, 
but no other trees. This block lias not been worked, except to j 
a very small extent by Mr. Wilson. 

Nedunff Block ,— extends from the Jadh Gunga or Noelung | 
River westwards as far as the Goomgoom River. Tho churac- 1 
teristics are generally the same as those of the last block. It | 
contains some very flue forests, and h \ erv fair show of young 
trees in portions of it. But it Iuh suffered terribly from ava^ 
lanches ; and where they have fallen, the forest is utterly 
destroyed. It is a convenient forest to work, and will yield 
much good timber. 

'Goomgoom Block .—The valley hero becomes more open and 
the forest closer. The trees are generally not of such large size; 
but a vast proportion have been burnt and killed for the culti¬ 


vation of the Mukwa people in former years. Though not 
included in the estimate of the forest, they will yield a quantity 
of timber for sleepers, independent of the living forest. 

Hirseel Block lias been heavily worked by Mr, Wilson in the 
ast years, while groat number of - trees were destroyed before 
is time for cultivation. There is, however, a good deal of 
timber left available for use. 

SOUTH SIDE or THE RIVER. 

Tuilgttcee Block. —The same remarks will apply as to the 
Jlirsee' Block. There is a fine forest of Excdm and silver-fir 
mixed with and above the deodar in this block. 

Sit Her Block. —The older trees have been generally felled 
in this block, but there is still a good amount of fine timber 
(deodar and cheer), while a fine young forest of young deo¬ 
dar and cheer is now coming on. Above the deodar there 
is a fine forest of silver-fir (ITeM>ia/ia)~tlie trees being of 
onormous mzo ; but they are of great age and generally unsound. 
Some portions of this block have been dreadfully injured by 
lire, and numerous fine trees have been destroyed for the tem¬ 
porary cultivation of the Daralee village. The deodar forest 
west of Daralee is, however, as fine as uuy I have seen almost 
iny where. * 

Dooduogud Block .—This large block of forest contains a vast 
quantity of tine timber. The average of the surveys shows 
about 25,000 first-class trees, hut this is certainly well within 
the real number. Tho forest has been considerably worked 
heretofore in certain parts, but not all over, and it has been 
much devastated by avalanches. The young forest ^particular¬ 
ly good in portions of this block. 

Dinnrgud Block. —Tho mountains bore are exceedingly pre¬ 
cipitous, and the forest very inaccessible. They may, however, 
be got nt in almost every part by light wiro-rope bridges across 
the river from the north side. While an immense amount of , 
valuable timber is available, if only it can bo put into the river 
without being broken to pieces ovor the precipices. Tho number 
of trees shown in the statement is certainly well within the 
number which exist in the forest. 

A "ubn m (iumja Block .—This forest is opposite to the Oun- 
jootreo Temple. The trees are generally stunted, tho aspect 
being cold and enjoying but little sun. Nevertheless, in many 
laces fair }oung forests may be seen coming on, and on ex¬ 
amination it seems better than could be expected in such a 
Hunt ion. 

UEXEIIAL CONDITION OP THE FORESTS AT PRESENT. 

11 must bo confessed that these forests bear a very desolate 
appearance on tii st looking at them, and if their true value be 
j not carefully gone into. The ravages committed by tho cultivat¬ 
ors in the western portion of the valley, wlioro thousands upon 
thousands of dead trees * all killed by file - disfigure the hill-side 
in every direction, are barely equalled by the destruction com¬ 
mitted by avalanches higher up the valley. Here, ill the 
Neelung, Dinargad, and Doopoogad Blocks, huge lanes may be 
seen swept clean flown tho hill-side by avalanches, the whole 
plaeo strewed right and left with the debris of trees, hurled down 
and broken in pieces, from small saplings up to trees of 12 and 15 
feet in girth, in one common destruction. Then, again, the 
forests having been worked formerly on no regular system, the 
whole place is strewed with loppings and tops of trees, and half, 
decayed logs. Added to this, from the height of the mountains 
I the sun disappears entirely from the valley by half-past one or 
two o’clock m the afternoon, and doos not rise till half-past 
| eight in tho morning—the frost being exceedingly Bevere, while 
cutting winds blow all day long, and snow in this month 
(November) lies far down the side of the mountain. All this is 
against natural reproduction, and makes one wonder how such 
fine trees have ever been produced as are seen here. 

The rate of growth, however, is no doubt very slow. Although 
there arc exceptions, and specimens of very good growth may 
he found in the valley, yet, after examining many trees, the Con¬ 
servator considers that eight rings per inch may bo taken as a 
fair avetage of the rate growth in these forests, or about 200 
years for a tree of two feet in diameter. Many stumps showing 
an ago of upwards of 400 and 500 years have been couuted by 
the Conservator, and one containing about 420 rings pleasured 
under 4 feet. In the Hirseed Block one stump was counted of 
7 feet diameter, with only 320 rings, and the rate very much 
varies according to difference of situation j and this happens 
also where trees are w*thin a short distance of each other m the 
same block. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT AND PLAN OP WORKINO. 

It is very remarkable that where the forest has been 
cut down by avulanchos, in no case can any young tree l>e 
seen coming up again ; tho ground becomes ooveted with scrub- 
jungle, and the forest disappears. 

As a large amount of timber must bd taken from these forests 
during the next few years, it becomes important to consider the 
best plan of working them. After oarefhlly considering the 
matter, the Conservator feels obnvinoed that the plan of felling 
in lines, leaving intermediate lines of trees between, will not do 
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here. The shelter of older trees is absolutely necessary tq<let 
the young ones take root and obtain shelter in this bitter climate. 
Indeed, tne action o£ nature with regard to the avalanches, 
which, as it were, fell regular, lines of trees through tho forest 
seem to show us that such a plan would never answer, as the 
forest never springs up again in such places. He believes that 
the best plan will oe to take as many of the sound first-class 
trees out of the forest os it will probably bear without denuding 
the ground or depriving the young trees of shelter, and theu 
shut it vp absolutely— not allowing any workman to enter it. 
For the present, felling will be confined to tho four western 
blocks, and to oertain limited portions of those blocks which it 
may be convenient t6 work. Moreover, every effort will bo 
made to utilise as many of the dead trees, which exist in great 
nuntbera in these four blocks, for sleepers. Many of them are 
perfectly sound, and the timber seems excellent, and of course 
thoroughly seasoned. 

As regards what may be oalled putting these forests into 
order, collecting and burning the debi'ls, and such like, the Con¬ 
servator really does not see where he can even begin with profit. 
To make any perceptible change in this point of view would 
entail a vast amount of money and much labour, which is diffi¬ 
cult to procure. He believes that as regards the future we 
must insist in clearing up the work as we go on, and little by 
little remedy tho past in the forests in which we may bo 
woi king. 

In the meanwhile, every pains will betaken to keep the present 
work straight and as it should be. The villagers are no longer 
allowed to burn the forests for cultivation or to bark the troos. 
There is very little sheep-grazing, especially in tho upper part 
of the valley, as the sheep are all constantly employed in jour¬ 
neys to Thibet. Even with all the drawbacks that exist, Gov¬ 
ernment may rest assured that the rent they pay to the Rajah 
of Tehree for |iis forests (of which these are only a small portion), 
even if supplemented by the cost of the Dhagceruttue Valley 
Road, is well laid out, and that they ought to get a hand sonic 
return in the shape of timber for their money. 

Proposals for tho work of 'preparing the sleepers required for 
the Delhi Railway aro submitted in a separate document. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

In this Report the Conservator has endeavoured to give a 
general idea of the condition of the forests, apart from figures, 
which arecontnincd in tho table which is appended, and which 
ives a carefully compiled statement of the contcuts of the 
ifferent blocks of forest at a glance. This seems the most 
useful way of showing it; and, indeed, from tins table the 
condition of eficli block of forest can be better told than in 
tho Report. It should be remarked that only fir-st-elass clicor 
trees are counted. 

In conclusion, lie would add a few words on the forests of the 
.Tadh Qunga or Neclung River, on tho condition of the Bhagec- 
ruttee for lloating, and on the progress of tho road during the 
past year. 

As regards the forests of the Neolung Valley, which will be 
surveyed if possible next season. The deodar extends for about 
twelve miles up the valley, and contains some \ cry fine treos ; 
but there is very little appearance of young forest. The terubly 
cold winds which tear up and down this valley must, it is sup¬ 
posed, carry away the seed from place to place and provent it 
germinating. Nevertheless, a considerable amount of mature 
timber may bo taken from the valley. 

In the upper portiou towards Noolung, the pencil-cedar 
(Jumpcnvs excel set) is found in considerable abundance ; but it 
has been much cut for fuel by the Taitars, who come to the 
valley with their shoep ; and but few trees of any sizo exist. 
Neelung is about 10,000 feet above the sea, and it grows close 
up to it. 

FLOATING IN THE feHAGEERUTTEE. 

There will be difficulties in regard to this matter which did 
not strike the Conservator when he made his hurried journey 
up the valley last year at this time. Tho upper portion of 
the gorge is so bad that sleepers could not be floated through 
it (as he hopedj in the cold weather ; in the floods they would 
be dashed to pieces. Below the gorge, the river, it is believed, 
presents uo difficulties ; but perhaps it will be better to launch 
the logs in the floods, when they will be earned through the 
goige, and then they can be cut into sleepers where they are 
stranded' below the gorge, or in the Doon, if they get so far. 

The Conservator believes that it would not take very much 
to improve the bed of the river for floating to such an extent that 
sleepers might easily be floated with safety in the cold weather 
through the gorge; but without a survey of the river, he does 
not like to speak positively on this point. Such a survey will 
be made whenever Mr. O’Callaghan has leisure to attend to it, 
and then some calculation may be entered into as to the cost of 
opening the rivor in the gorge. Perhaps the best plan would be 
to ^Mma a small sum (say a couple of thousand rupees) every 
year in blasting away the worst impediments. Below the gorge 
there is certainly nothing worse in the river ‘than there is 
between Atxgustnloonee and the Doon, whence we know that! 
sleepers were floated last March and ApriPwith ease and safety. I 


She flantcrs' 

CALCUTTA 15th October, 1870. 

THE ESTATES. 

Tur Coffee Planter of tho Ncilgherry Hill* have had an 
interview with the Madras Governor at Ootacaniund upon tho 
subject of their grievances. Their demands seem to have been 
very moderate, thcchiofuf them being a reduction of the as¬ 
sessment on forest bind from two rui>ees to ono rupee per aero. 
Upon the whole, coffee planting has proved a disastrous 
speculation for the Europeans engaged in it. It is now clear, 
that noither tea nor coffee is tho magnificent investment which 
they were once supposed to ho, and that the waste lauds of 
India had better have been left waste in so far as the planter 
himself is concerned. The coffco planter of Southern India* 
however, is under a disadvantage from Which tho tea planter of 
tho North is exempt. For the former is weighted 
with a perpetual land tax of two rupees per acre, while the 
latter enjoys an immunity from all land tax whatever. The 
coffeo planter can redeem this laud tax only by a payment to 
Government of £4 au acre, in addition to the amount 
he has already paid at public salo for the land. The tea planter 
pays considerably less for the land in the first instance than the 
coflee planter, and m tho second has no land tax to 
pay. Now these in\ nlious differences between the rules for the 
sales of land in 15ong.il mid Madras are plainly iudofensible. 

I Yhy should the coffee planter be required to pay an annual tax 
upon his land, when the tou planter pays none on his? It is 
only in the Madras Presidency that this condition attaches to 
the purchase of Waste Lands. In every other part of India, 
the land is free from all tax whatever. Wo have never con¬ 
cealed our own conviction of the improvidence of thoso sales, 
but it is now clear that, in so far as tho lull wastes of tho coun¬ 
try arc concerned, th^ir reclamation is an enterprise of the 
utmost doubtful order . and that if tho State attaches any im¬ 
portance to its success, it is necessary to shew the most 
consideration for the puvate interests engaged therein. We 
are sorry, the ref mo, to learn, that Lord Napier held out no 
hope to the planters of tho Ncilglierrics of a reduction in tho 
assessment. In view of the ruin which the enterprise has 
proved to tho many, wo think that Government nt the very 
least should liavo suspended tho levy of the assessment alto¬ 
gether for some years, until coffee planting has passed 
out of the ’region of experiment ami has become a mani¬ 
fest success, or plain failure. You cannot put this assess¬ 
ment in any light whatever, that will shew it to be just. If the 
coffco planter is engaged in an enterprise destined eventually 
to succeed, it will be time enough to tax him when it Aas suc¬ 
ceeded. If the experiment is destined to fail, then are you 
simply confiscating tho hard-earned fruits of his* indus¬ 
try, by adding the weight of this tax to the losses he is already 
encountering. The editor of this journal is personally inter¬ 
ested in this enterprise, and has sunk ft considerable for¬ 
tune therein Is it just in these tin inn stances to i educe him 
to the alternative of abandoning Ins propeity, or continuing to 
pay a heavy^we—for that is what it comes to—for tho privilege 
of trying to win back what ho 1ms lost ! We care not who 
Lord Napier’s advisers may have been, the counsel they have 
given him is essentially unjust, and that ought to bo enough to 
secure its rejection. The State cannot reduce the cultivator to 
the alternative of paying the tax, or abandoning the land in 
which his property has been sunk, without injustice and dis¬ 
honor. Ooflfco has been so miserable a business for all engaged 
in it, that all taxation thereof should be suspended. It is the 
requirement of plain justice to suspend it, just as wo exempt 
from the income tax the merchant who has made no gains. 
You might as reasonably mako the merchant pay income tax 
upon the outgoings of his establishment in periods of loss and 
disaster, as compel thu coffee planter to pay this land tax of 2 
rupees j^r acre, when he is getting no return for the 
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capital he hns sunk iu tho land. The tax becomes simply a tax 
upon capital, tlie very worst form of tax perhaps we can impose 
in a country whero capital is so scarce ns it is here. We are 
tempted to ask, will the world ever Boo wiso, and unselfish, and 
enlightened rule set up therein ! The Planter* should go up to 
Lord Napier again, and press ills hardship to regard tho equi¬ 
ties of the case. The temporary embarrassment of the treasury 
must not be allowed to commit the State to what is inani 
featly unjust. 

CINCHONA. 

- . — 

CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN JAVA. 

The reports of both the Government and private plantations of 
Cinchona in Java for tho second quarter of the present .ear are 
most favourable. Tho demand for both cuttings and seeds from 
the Government plantations have largely increased, showing that 
private plantations were being extended, und the Government is 
now boginnig to realise tho benefits of its own exertions by the 
sale of tho bark in Hurope. The first experimented shipment of 
400 kilos was sold iu small parcels at tho rate of three francs per 
kilo. In July 900 kilos were shipped ; 1,000 kilos more are ready 
for shipment, and 12,000 kilos more are oxpoetd to be collected 
and shipped before the end of the year. The Indian Government 
must now bestir itself to realise the piolit of its plantations, >\hich 
wero commenced as soon os those in Java .—English mail. 


CINCHONA IN WYNAAD. 

In June lost the Conservator of Forests recommended to the 
Madras Government that tho cultivation of tho cinchona tree 
in tho Wynaad should be extended, if it were considered that 
the area now under cultivation on the Noilgherries was insuffi¬ 
cient lie also intimated that a large plantation of cinchona, in 
the neighbourhood of Manantoddy, would be a great benefit to the 
surrounding coffee districts, not only in the Wynuud, but in 
Coorg also, where fever is very prevalent. It seems that fine sites 
are available, both on bamboo and forest land. We are sorry to 
observe that the Government considers it undesirable to form any 
such plantations in the Wynaad. It only lemuins for the planters 
themselves,if they regard it as a useful and profitable speculation, 
to take up that which the Go\ eminent, cortainly not without 
reason, consider to be beyond the sphere of their operations. We 
should be very glad to bear that some of our Wynaad friends had 
determined to form such a plantation on a large scale. Cinchona 
cultivation must certainly he profitable. 


Darjeeling Xiws, 30/// July 1870. 

Wu have been favored with a copy of the report, to 30th 
Juno 1870, of the Pooinong estate, tho property of the Durjocl- 
ing C’iuehoua Association. 

Wo glean the following figures and facts from the tabular 
statements. Area of estimate 6,000 acies, area planted out .">-12 
acres. It must not bo supposed that only 54*2 .u res of land aru 
under plant, but that there arc 5 42 acres ol‘ trees. The laud 
used up in getting 542 ucros of tret s would be about S00 acies ; 
as rocks and slopy places abound on which it would not answer 
to plant out young trees. It appeal’s tluit theio were 001,350 
young trees planted out and 229,347 in nuisenos ; tlio remainder 
were stock plants, and about 300,000 seedling.* &c., making a 
grand total of 1,204,203. 

The tallest measured tree was loft, one inch in height. In 
October next, there will be 114 acres ready for tho knife, which, 
judging by last year’s crop, will yield at the rate of 31 maumU 
per acre, or about 400 maiuuls of red bark, which at lls. loo 
per maund will give Rs. 40,000. Every year the ^rops will go 
on doubling, while the expensos will be nearly’ stationary. We 
sincerely congratulate the two lucky owners of this fine proper¬ 
ty. If none but the bravo deserve the fair, then none but tiio 
plucky and wise deserve success. If w r o could get rich without 
risk there would be no beggars left in the world. These some¬ 
what hite phrases are forced out by the circumstances of this 
Associutiou—in former times it has had many proprietors, but 
funds being abundant, or funds failing—only two icumin to 
gather in the harvest. The gardou has had the same good Man¬ 
ager from its commencement, only tho proprietary body has 
been changed and absorbed. 


[Company proposed at Datjeeling in 1868,] 
(prospectus.) 

It is proposed to form a Company at Darjeeling, for the pur- 
pogh of cultivating Ciuchona on a lanre scale. 

in tho Ncilghorries, whore the experiment was first tried iu 
India, the result, as is well known, has beonvery satisfactory ; 


but It is not yet so generally known, that in British Sikhim, par 
excellence, has the natural home of the oinohona been found. 
The ex|H}riencc of some years has now however proved, that here 
tho cinchonas are more easily’propagated, are more hardy, amt 
grow fiistor, and are richer iu the alkaloids, as a comparison of 
the Official reports, published respectively at Ootocamund, and 
Darjeeling, places beyond all cavil. 

The experience that has been acquired in Darjeeling goes to 
prove, that it is by conducting operations on a large scale, that 
cultivation can bo moat economically and most profitably 
carried on. It is in planting out the first two, or three hundred 
acres, that the chief expenditure is incurred—thereafter, with 
the assistance dcrivod from such a nucleus, a very moderate 
amount of capital will suffice, in two or three years, to plant out 
a magnificent block of two or three thousand acres, yielding a 
revenue which it might seem absurdly sanguino to name, even 
after milking tho very fullest allowance for tho tremendous fall 
expected hereafter, in the market value of the hark. 

The Company, which it is now proposed to form, would start 
under scveial very marked advantages. It would he tho first in 
the field, and, iu this distiict, would have littlo to fear from com¬ 
petition. It may be reasonably expected, that, according to 
precedent, the Government would immediately desist from 
extending its cultivation ; and it may be said that, with one ex- 
eeplion, there an* no private gardens ; some 3, or 4, tea planters 
have laid out a few acres of plants on their estates, but ns tho 
best of their land is already occupied by tea, it is improbable 
that they will be able to add much to this cultivation. Tho 
best security for the proposed company, against rifftlry of any 
formidable character, is to be found in the fact, that no other 
Company could heie be brought into ,i position to pay a dividend 
in loss than 4 years. Except by the premature sacrifice of the 
trees, no return of bark can bo obtained m the third year, be¬ 
yond the cuttings made in thinning tho plantation; and from 
this source tho profits would be but small ; further, no other 
Company could here bo started, in a position to plant out more 
than a few acres the first year, therefore, its dividend even in 
the fifth year could be at best but trifling. 

To intending subscribers, and all bona fide enqiffrers, the 
fullest information will be given, and calculations laid open, to 
enable them to form their own judgment of tho real character 
of this scheme. In this circular it is sufficient to state, that the 
capital of the Company will bo Its. 3,50,000 iu one hundred 
rupees share*, of which 2,500 are now offered for subscription. 
A provisional agreement has been made for tho purchase of 
Poomong (the garden above referred to) for Its. 2,50,000, of 
which the \cndors will accept one lulch in paid up shares. It is 
calculated that the working capital icmuiniug (one lakh) will 
amply suffice to meet all expenditure up to December 1871, com¬ 
mencing from the 1st January 1809, when Poomong will bo de¬ 
livered over thoroughly cleaned. Delivery will soon after this 
be obtained of 550 acres, of excellent land, within easy distance 
of l‘ooinong, and in the course of the year it is believed, that a 
considerable portion of it may be planted out ; but on this point it 
is impossible to say more, than that it appears perfectly feasible 
to complete tlie whole by the end of September 1871 at latest.* 
On L’oomoug there are already 263 acres planted out--excluding 
all rock, and port ions in any way unsuitable, and from the stock 
of cuttings, and seedlings, on hand, the cultivation can bo made 
up to 350 acies, at tho commencement of the next planting sea¬ 
son,—nearly the whole being Succiruhra. The entire resources 
of Poomong, wnh largo quantities of stock, plants, glass, &C., 
will thereupon become available for planting out the 2,000 
acres of now land. 

Poomoug will thus in fact become a vast nursery for filling 
up, by tho least expensive inode, ami m the shortest time, the 
remaining block , but its own productiveness will in no way bo 
effected thereby. The calculation can be shown, to he based on 
the most moderate estimate of the returns of bark, avoiding 
prcmatine sacrifices of the trees. In October 1869 only so< 
much baik will be cut, as will accrue from the necessary thin¬ 
ning of tho trees. Tho value is set down about Rs. 5,000 which 
would be pluood to reservo. In October 4870, the cuttings 
would still l»e sparingly made, but would be to the value of more 
than Rs. 30,000 which, with the sum at reserve, would yield a 
dividend of 10 per cent, on the whole capital. In 1871, the bark 
still sparingly cut, would bo of tho value of Rs. 90,000, in 1872, 
of about Rs. 120,000, and in 1873, about Rs. 150,000, which last 
sum may be taken, os the permanent net revenue, which the 350 
acres would therefore yield. In 1873, a portion of the new 
block would yield a return, and thereafter the yearly profits on 
the whole estate would be enormous. 

The undersigned will be happy to give any further informa¬ 
tion that may be desired. 

Tho shares will be allotted according to the priority of appli- 


* This was a fallacy, only 542 acres planted by tho end of the *§rtns 
and anothor )0!Jacres maybe done,and beyond this we shall not prodoed 
1 think. The land makes no loss as its rents derived from cultivations, 
pay. The No. of shares were never taken *up. and all tho proprietors 
of Poomona were gradually bought out by Mr. Lloyd and Col. Angus, in 
whose hands it is now. There Li*h been a fair amount of progress since 
this wasjprintod. «• 
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cation with remittance in full, or the receipt of any of the (\d- 
outta Banks, stating that the money has been lodged Ltfthc 
credit of the Darjeeling Cinchona Company, Limited. 

William, Lloyd, Bankei 

Darjeeling, 20th October 1808. 


COFFEE. 


Coffke in Porto Rico. 

Coffeo in Porto Rico is thus reported on by the British Con- 
mi! :—“ The crop of coffee fell short of tlioso of 1807 and 1868, 
but these were very exceptionally good yens, and u continuance 
could not have been expected ; the future promises well, persons 
ignoraut of coffee planting ami without capital lmd possessed 
themselves of some of the estates, nml by their reckless proceed¬ 
ings grently injured them nnd themselves, but these men lmve 
now been brought out, and it is to be hoped that tho crops will 
improve. 


iV meivaiitilo gentleman favours ns with the prices of native 
coffee in London from 1830 to 1839, taken from lii-» note-book : — 


J850 .. 
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40 to 56 
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< \m any other geiiHman now add those from I ^0 onwards so 
as to complete our list !—(eylon Caper. 


As our commercial year draws near its ch»e, it becomes evident 
that although the quantity of plantation coffee shipped will be 
far in excess of the export of this kind in any previous year, yet 
in cousequonco of a falling-off of nearly fifty per cent, in native, 
the round million of owls, for both kinds will not be exceeded to 
nny material oxtent. The exports of plantation to 23th August 
were cwts. 854,608, more than 100,000 over the quantity to the 
corresponding period last season. Natiw only reached cats. 
125,600 against 216,672. The aggregate total is cwts. 960,615, 
an increase of somewhat over cwts. 20,000. In tho fcve weeks to 
30th September wo may fairly expect the figures to be increased 
as follows :— 

Plantation cwts 875,0 

Nftti\u HO, 000 

Total . ... „ 1,005,000 

Almost exactly the samo as last season, with the difference of 
so much larger a proportion of plantation. So with cinnamon, 
the figures will not be much under those for last season, only 
thfct the proportion of hotter kinds is huger by ll>s. 129,000. In 
coooanut oil there will be a largo increase ; in coir a moderate 
decrease, and a decrease of cwts. 80,000 in plumbago .—( f cylon 
Observer. 


Tho latest news from Brazil:—“Santos advices bring nows 
of immense damage done to the young coffee trees and to the 
unripe berries by tho severe frosts which havo lately prevailed. 
Many planters are said to fcave been completely ruined, one 
of them, as an instance, having had as many as 150,000 
trees killed, and the loss is variously estimated up to as 
much as Us. 3,000,000/' [About £300,0(0.—-Rd. G,] Our 
iroducers, too, are now unburdened oven by the -2£ per cent, 
rather 2 per oent.] duty which was imposed for railway 
purposes. What would our friends say to tho duty being raised 
to thirteen per cent, just as a great calamity had overtaken them ? 
But that is what has been done in .Santos. On 1st July the ex¬ 
port duty on coffee from Santos was raised to 13 per cent._that 

is more than one-eighth of the whole value of the product 1 

The latest market reports from Rio and Sautos, more than 
confirm whnt we recently stated as to tho great falliug-Aff in 
shipments of coffee from Brazil. We quote as follows : — 

. “ Rio db Janeiro, June 25. 

Coffee : Tho supply from tho interior having continued upon 
a very limited scale, our dealers have been unable to maintain 
their prices, notwithstanding that the demand has been mode- 
rUte { as well os for Europe, as for the United States. The 
receipts are estimated to have averaged only 3,300 bags per day 
for the past fortnight, nor con we expect any great increase in 
our supply for some weeks, as the planters are obliged to devote 
their attention almost exclusively to the picking and saving of 
the new crop, .while our short wiuter # days, with'their mists, 


. give but few hours of sun to the deyeries in tbo ffc e P valleys 
1 where they aro mostly located. We beg to call attention to the 
! fact that with tho first six mouths of the.year near its dose, the 
total shipment of coffeo from this port to tho United States and 
Europe barely reaches 750,000 bags, while thoir wants are esti¬ 
mated forthe same period at fully 1,200,000 bags. It will heuoe 
bn Neon that the whole shipment to Europe and the United 
Stdtes was barely sufficient to meet the consumption of the 
latter country. Sales for tho mouth under review are 134JXX) 
hags, say 79,000 bags for tho United States, 35,600 for the 
Channel and North of Europe, 10,200 for the Mediterranean, 
45,000 for the Capo of Goou Hope, and 4,700 for other ports. 
—Ceylon Observer. 


FRENCH LEGISLATION ON COFFEE, &C. 

Tn the report published by M. Cliesnelong, Deputy to the 
Corps Legislatif, upon the French general budget of 1871, there 
aro many subjects referred to which arc of great interest and im¬ 
portance to the continental grocers, and which may be of some 
interest to the trade upou this side of tho Channel. First, al¬ 
luding to the impost on coffee, M. Chcsuolong speaks rather 
lugubriously. Ho is evidently of opinion that it was not a very 
advisable step to reduce the impost upon this article in 1860, 
aud that the hopes indulged in, that a necessary result there¬ 
from would be an increase of consumption, have not had a prac¬ 
tical realisation. He also states, that tho measure has oeen 
without influence upon the prieo of ^oftcu, and that the treasury 
has experienced a loss without having had tho gratification of 
Neoing any profit to the consumer. Observations of this tenden¬ 
cy are exhibited all through M. (Jhcuiioloiig’s report, and are 
written a propos of an amendment presented by M. Cochery, 
hiving for object the raising again of the duties upon coffeo, 
cocoa, and tea. Although tho consumption of coffee has, from 
i860 to 1869, increased from thirty millions to fifty millions of 
kilogrammes, [from lb-4. 72,000,01)0 to lbs. 120,000,000 ; Ed. 
C. O .J M. Cliesnelong is of opinion th.it this progression ought 
to have equally taken place with the old duty, and tho treasury 
would have been enabled to have received twonty-tivo millions 
more of the duty of lfr. 14c por kilogramme instead of 50c. 

| this is at the rate of about 4d. per lb., which has boen increas¬ 
ed with reference to the war to Ud. Ed. C.O.] had keen 
maintained. 

It is hardly satisfactory to see this tendency on the part of 
the Corps Legislatif relatively to fiscal and economic reforms, 
tho accomplishment of which is so necessary. Not only is it 

a jtiblo with regard to coffee, it in the same with sugar, M. 

, however, lias argued on a different basis. He says, to 
lower the duty on coffee, with the view of increasing its con¬ 
sumption, would also give the consumption of sugar a new sti¬ 
mulus, inasmuch as the use of a kilogramme of coffee necessi¬ 
tates the use of from three tofoui kilogrammos of sugar. He 
further predicts, that these two reforms.are destined to mutu¬ 
ally advance each other. It is well known, ho says, that coffee 
possesses hygienic and nutritive properties, which make it high¬ 
ly desirable that the labouring classes should use it, as much as 
possible, as a substitute for strong liquors For this, as well as 
for numerous other circumst mccs, it is greatly to be wished 
that a raoahurc like this should become law, which would almost 
of necessity # render tho usage of tbo commodity much less costly 
and far more general. This, however, does not appear to suit 
M. Cliesnelong, and now he says the ancient duty should not 
subsist, and the treasury would bo the richer by twenty-five 
millions of francs ! 

The amendment proposed by M. Cochory, and before referred 
to, is to the effect tnat from the 1st January 1871, tho impost 
upon coffee into Franco should be at the rate of seventy centimes 
per kilogramme ; cocoa at the rate of forty centimes per kilo¬ 
gramme ; tea at tho rate of one franc per kilogramme ; und the 
oxccss of the receipts thus produced to bo applied to the reduc¬ 
tion of the impost upon drinks. According to the report, this 
amendment raises three questions ; is it desirable, as proposed, 
to increase the duties upon coffee, cocoa, aud tea l Supposing “ 
the affirmative, what would be the new tariff ? And what is 
the impost which ought to profit by a reduction consequent 
upon tho augmentation of resources which would be produoed 
in tho budget by the contemplated measure ? These questions, 

M. Chesnolong states, have been of too groat an importance to 
admit of a precipitate decision. They have not, therefore, been 
able to accept the amendment, but have called to it particularly 
the attention of tho Government. The report states, however, 
as an illustration, that upon coffee the duty up to 1859 was If. 
14o. per kilogramme ; from I860 it has boon reduced to fifty 
centimes. In 1859 this duty returned to tho treasury about 
thirty-one millions for an importation of thirty millions of kilo¬ 
grammes ; in 1869 the production of the duty was only twenty- 
six millions, and the quantities entered were increased to fifty 
millions of kilogrammes. It was proposed to attain, by the re¬ 
duction of the duty, two excellent object** ; on the one hand, to 
favour, by a cheap market, an increased consumption ; and on 
the other hand, to recover for the treasury any loss tliai had 
been sustained by such reduction through this development 
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M. Ohesnelong. speaking from his point of view, argues that 
these hopes have failed ; but with reference to the public good, 
can it then be truly said, and satisfactorily proved, that the 
result is a failure P We think not, having a decided opinion 
that all omissions of taxation, which directly and necessarily 
influence the immediate welfare of the groat mass of the peo¬ 
ple, and which are practically felt by the public in the consump- 
tfon of such essential articles as coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar, 
cannot possibly be a failure, but are emphatically a benefit. In 
respect to the article of sugar, of the great continental import* 
ance of which nothing need here bo said, wo never admired the 
action of French legislation.— Urocer, Jab/ 23. 


reached us. We took the acreage from the advertisement in 
our columns ; but the matter has now been explained to us by 
Mr. Skene by the fact that he advertised only half his estate for 
ealo intending to retain the other portion hunself ; but Mr. C* 
J. Scott’s offer of £4,500 for the whole induced him to change 
his mind. The correct extent is therefore as follows .‘—53 
acres of coffbo one year old ; 156 planted this year and 79 acres 
jungle—total 28S acres. It is still a handsome price, averaging 
£90 an acre for the coffee one year old, full £16 pur acre for the 
156 acres plantod this year, and say £4 per acre for the remain* 
dor.—Wo hear of a fine property in Oodanusilawa being also 
likoly to chuiigo hands at a sum which indicates anything but 
want of faith in coffee. 


COFFEE IN CEYLON. 


THE AGRA FATENA LOTS. 


That there should have been such keen competition at yester¬ 
day ’.s land sale at Kandy and such high prices realized in the 


imiBOOLA : the Agra Tatenas. 

From the Editor of the “ Observer” 

rr . A , , . rn •! 6th Aagast, Ib/O. face oi the disturbing influences of war, is a strong proof of the 

'Ihe Agra lot. will bo 60 mile* from Worn,, by rcul. 20 of c0n(Mcm , 0 whicl , k f lt wllo ought to ’ be tIl0 beat judges, feel 
which lot u. hope will bo won auporeudodby a mi way.. * ive iu t bo futun-of cotfoo in Ceylon. No doubt the groat oSw of 

milos extra diibtnuo on a rood niomiN about 41 or Oil. additional theertuU* alwat^r oponod m Mmboola did much to promote 
per o»L on the carnage of voSuo, but wbat u this to the ad.li- C01lfi(U . llC( , auJ ^mpotition. In our extra wane to town sub- 
tmnal cost whore no curt roads exist I “Iho grub ilnry* ot a Mrll)UM yust cnluy an error occurred which converted the aggre- 


moth, 1 believe,) is a groat enemy to plantiug operations in 
Dimboola, as much as 50 per cunt, of the young plants being 
sometimes destroyed soon after being put into the holes. For 
a small space round the stem, just under-ground, the hark is 
eaten off and the plant withers and dies. To meet nuch con¬ 
tingencies somo planters put two plants in each hole. Pla nts 
are rarely attacked after they are one year old, and very curi¬ 
ously, plants in a nursery are never attacked. I suppose the 
philosophy of it is that the moth lays her eggs in the soft rich 
soil of the holes in preference. My experienced guide tolls mo 
that the lots adjoining the l\itona are .^urc to bo specially 
haunted by grubs. This must be taken .nto account as well as 
the ubseneo of streams in many of the lots. And this reminds 
mo of a curious peculiarity in such small streams as do run 
down into the Patonas. “ Where on earth is the water l" was 
the question I asked, anti the reply was that it was under the 
earth. “ Do you not hear it f ’ and as wo listened there was a 
sound of gurgliug from 3 to 5 feet under the carpet of vegetation, 
live and dead, on which we stood and which was elastic to our 
tread. 

Hero as elsewhere in Dimboola patches of low swampy land 
occur between the knolls. The soil will have to be well drained 
whore wet, and well manured where dry. Nothing can be finer 
than the young estates in tins region, and with facilities for 
manuring (each ton of manure up meaning two tons of coffee 
down,) I see no reason why an average yield of 10 cwts. an acre 
should not ultimately be sustained m Dimboola. Of course the 
distance will toll against Agra loth, and there is no question that 
their great attractions are the lo\ ely scenery and the tine climate. 
Land adjoining them has done well, aud so the hope will he that 
those lots, though by no means superior or equal to land behind 
them and under the Elbedde rock, will also he fairly well us 
coffee yielders. As sites for beautiful uml healthy homes they 
cannot be surpassed. After a generation spent in Ceylon I am, 
for the first time, in a position to buy a lot, if I am allowed to 
get one at, or at a moderate advance on the upset prices, lint 
for the four good lots there will, I suspect, be severe competition. 
Planters in the neighbourhood are determined to have ouo or ! 
two lots, aud I heard a moneyed man from Colombo declare 
that ho would give £5 an acre for the best lot. This best lot, 
beyond all question, is 5,126 on the plan. [I am giving all tbc 
information within my roach as fully as if 1 had no interest m 
the matter.] It has a good “ lay of land,” good eastern aspect 


gate sum for the seven lots into £5,135 instead of £4,135, which 
latter was the correct figure and the figure given to the tele¬ 
graph office at Kandy. The detailed results of the sale, which 
was largely attended by planters aud others, may bo interesting 
to our readers 
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It will be seen that the average for the whole was £2 14s. 6d. 
per acre, but the two comparatively inferior lots and that com* 


(towards the Patenaa aud No worn Elba,) and has a nice piece posed wholly of patena reduced the average. The average for 
of Paten a running into it. No. 5,127 has some fine hollows in the four i 


' superior lots was no less than £9 9s. 9d. 


it and adjoins Tillicoultry, to which the road is to bo extended ! 

No. 5,125 has a fine “ lay of land” and fine aspect, most of it. 

Some of it is rather high. No. 5,124, forest rather straggling coffee in tiie London MARKET IN 1848. 

■with the Elbedde Pateua runuiug through it a.,d soil rather gru- A planting correspondent famishes us with the following an. 
velly, but if gentlemen with large moans are determined to have mlll i report i^ ue d bv a large dealer in Coffee in London in 1848. 
the three first-named lots and will not give uie a clmnce for any The review aud the anticipations on ourious, as shewing the 
otthom, I shall be contented with this one. The remaining great change which has oome o\er the trade, but the Aguww 
three lota must be left to eccentric siwcuUtoiH. No. 9,130 is before us quite boar out the statement of the London broker 
entirely patens, very lovely with the eclat of the Prince s hut, w h 0 had sold Ceylon Native Coffee at 108.. and 88*. per ewi 
would be useful for cottages nud cattle grazing. Nos 5,128 dming his career. Can any of our mercantile friends eon. 
and 5,129 are entirely or almost destitute of water, they are voniently furnish us with the quotations neceasarv to bring the 
high and have-not the right aspect. So much for the Agra prioe-list embodied in the Mowing circular down, to the pw- 

sent day:— 

Copy of Circular Issued by Moore & Co, of 34 Lime Street, 
London : 


So much 

Patena lots. Wo may add, in confidence, that adjoining them 
nix lots haVO been surveyed and will doubtless soon be adver¬ 
tised. They range from 163 lo 278 acres aud aggregate 1,600 
acres. We repeat, therefore, that those who do not succeed in 
obtaining an Agra Fatena lot need not despair. There is more 
laud yet to be had in the neighbourhood. 


The rate per acre was so high in the case of tho purchase of 

.aMlniiin U\ T\:. .1_1... 11___mi_1^-. IL-I 


6th November, 1848. 

Gentlemen,—The imports of Coffee for the year 1848 Wp g 
brought to a dose, we beg as usual to present you with a brief 
statement of the position of the market, and of our opinion as to 
its probable tendency for the coming year. 

Ceylon has again been the prinoipal,* almost the only source 


Lethenty Estate, Dimboola, nnuoiiuced by us on Thursday, that of supply for Home consumption. Berbice and Demerara, form 
we were staggered even while announcing the intelligence Rs it crly the chief places of export to this country, send now little 
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or nothing ; the quantity from Jamaica, which wan more recent- the labour lias diminished at tho rato of 7,000 negroes a year, 
ly the place from whence wo were supplied, has dwindled down None of the settlements of European immigrants nave proved 
to one-sixth part of what it was twenty years since ; while the .successful, with tho exception of one or two Gtarman colonies 
imports from our other West India Islands, Dominica, Triui- established in Ria Grande. Iu opposition to the glowing terms 
daa, <fec., have ceased altogether. AH deficiencies, however, in which Brazil Ins been recommended as a field for immigrants, 
have been more than made up by tho great increase of growth tho Consul says that a subscription is now in course of oolleo- 
in Ceylon, since the produce or that island has been admitted tion from the British residents, to enable a considerable number 
at the low rate of duty. The growth of Ceylon in lb30 was of their fellow subjects to return to their own country. The 
about 22,OOO.bags ; in 1847 180,312 bags. North American citizen has not been more successful than the 

Our consumption has gradually been increasing for many British subject iu finding an opening for his industry in Brazil. 

J rears, and yot prioos have been continually recoding : the fol- There is no real security for human life, and, in con so quo nee of 
owing list for the last ten years shews such a continued and the light punishment inflicted, assassination has come to bo re¬ 
rapid doatine as perhaps, for so long a time, and to sueh an ex- garded as a venial offence. Tho Chinese are bettor fitted to proa- 

____rm.,._:__<• ... . , __i_ .1 _ _ 1 


tent, no other article has ever experienced. Tho price of 


per in Brazil—tlioir patience makes them efficient, and their 


porowt. in Bond. 


ordinary or native Ceylon, which, in a groat measure, deter- economy cheap labourers. Brazil will shortly find herself tho 
mines the value of other descriptions was— only Christian slave-owning country in the world ; but the liber- 

S. atiou of her slaves to- lay would amount exactly to the destruc- 

On tho 1st November 1839.101 por owt. in Bond. tion of her present agricultural system, with a very slender 

Same timo in 1840. 80 „ prospect of its early reconstruction on another basis. A liber- 

» l® 4 }.fj.7 »’ atod slave’s notion of freedom is tho privilege of total ubstinition 

” {gjg.” from anything like systematic labour, and tho country is favonr- 

” 1844....... . 7 *. V. 61 ” able for squatting purposes. Striking tho average of different 

1845,!".]...]. !! 45 ” „ estimates, the number of slaves in Brazil is about two millions. 

„ 1846. 39 ,, * Tho reduction in the number of slaves is seen in the decreased 

ii . 33 n sugar crops. Iu 1802-63, the gross produce was 145,000 tons j 

” 1848 . i in 1867-68, it had fallen to 124,000 tons. The debt of Brazil 


Ou tho 1st November 1839. 
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The consumption during the period increasing from 26,832,208 amounts to sixty millions sterling. 

_ : — Innrv l. !l. JA <v\A AnA IU. 1 « 1 o 40 TI- ...ill 4-1. ■.K,. an nr> 


lbs. in 1839 to quite 40,000,000 lbs. in 1848. 


It will thus be seen that, whatever may be the disadvantages 


It requires no gift of prophecy to say there must bo an end of of Ceylon as a coffee-growing couutry, our island is certainly 
is at some timo, and tnat the extreme prices of 1848 arc as more favoured than her great rival iu every possible respect ex- 


this at some timo, and that the extreme prices of 1848 arc as more favoured than her great rival iu every possible rospeot ex- 
unlikely to last as wore the opposite extremes of 1839. As copt large expanses of superior soil. Here lifo and prosperity are 
might have been expected, exorbitant rates caused in Oeylon, socure and tho existence of our chief agricultural enterprise is 
(when land was abundant and cheap,) an enormous increase of not dependent on the contingencies—involving a possible insur- 
growth, the ruin of very many of tho parties engaged, as the ruction—of the wicked and rotten system of slave labour. Mr. 
recent accounts from that island too well testify. Hunt nuticos tho falliug-off in tho sn*ar crops as evidence of 

For tin first tinn since 1829, the exporters buy all descrip- tho docreoso of tho slave labour available. But then there has 
tions of coffee in common with the Home Trade, and the price of been iu the years ending 1868-69, an enormous expansion of 
coffee generally in the English market is now tho world’s prico, coffee production. Tho official figures for tho trade of Brazil for 


coffee generally in the English market is now tho world’s prico, 
and not a price caused by protection. This puts us on a firm 
footiug ; how long large import and heavy stocks miv koop 


prico, coffee production. The ollicial figures for tho trade of Brazil for 
a firm 1867-68 and 1868-69 and for its great staple oxports for tho year 
koop 1863-64 to 1867-68 arc published iu tho A w/lo-Brazil inn, Times 
r ; but of Juno 4th. For convenience wo take tho rois at tho average 


IWVlUg I Cl V M " ww w All M- t/flv&U 

prices down to the present low ebb, time alone will show ; but of Juno 4th. For convenience wo take tho rois at tho avorago 
this much is certain, any decided fluctuation must be towards rato of 2s. and we find that the value of tho import trade of tho 
higher prices. Various causes h ive combined to produco present empire had risen from fourteen millions sterling in 18G7-68 to 
rates, an l all seem to have completed th<nr effect ; such being .£16,099,000 in 1868-69. The exports had also iucrcasod from 
our opinion we are buyiug very heavily ; and tho market being €18,537,009 to £20,GH6,000. The united value of tho import and 
absolutely glutted by tho heavy arrivals from Cevlon, we select export trade for 1868-69 it will be scon wa*. £37,383,000. If tho 
parcels which we know to be the right sort, and which we hope rois is taken at the usual avorago of 2s 3d. instead of 2s., of 
to be allowed to prove to you. The present stock of Ceylon in courso tho value must lx* raised in proportion. The population, 
this country is— of Brazil is about six millions against our two-and-a-half millions. 


In Loudon...142,192 bags. 

All other Ports.. 2,700 „ 


Our last Circular,October 1847, contained tho following :—“Wo tho Provinces. The production of cotton hail risen fro 
ground our protons ions on a constant and solo, attention to, and arrobus (the arrobn being somewhat over 32 tlb.) in 
thorough knowledge of the article, proper means to buy at all time 3.380,001 arrobas in 1867-68. This is mi cuormo 


a largo proportion in Brazil being European iu origin aud habits. 
For tho staple exports tho values are given only to the end of 
1807-68, the returns for 1868-69 being still incomplete for some of 
“Wo tho Provinces. The production of cotton had risen from 1,350,465 
end urrobas (the arroba being somewhat over 32£lb.) in 1863-64 to 


_ y , - . . . . n . v --— *■* .jvi-wu. in uu vuuitiioiis increase 

- atm an anxious desire to inspire confidence by proving in production, but tho reduction in value is more than in propor- 

thftt oiir friend « interest is never tampered with." tion. While 2.H9<),001 arrobaa were valued at -10,917,400 row 

OurfneiuN have decided as to whether we spoke correctly, in 1803-00, the larger quantity of 3,386,001 in 1367-08 was 
and the result is a very extensive end widely extending trade, valued at less than half: 22,970 765 reis against 46.917,400. 
which of all things is the best stimulus to exertion .—Ceylon Such a fall in* value if tho figures are correct, can scarcely fail 
Observer, to check the advance of cotton cultivation. The official figures 

. . • for sugar scarcely bear out Mr. Hunt’s conclusion. The crop 

for the first year of the poriod under review was 8,016,127 arro- 
DRAZIL : the war and THE coffee ENTERPRISE. has ; it rose to 9,158,065 in 1865-66 and was as high.as 8,719.023 

It seems difficult tj obtiin reliable information regarding tho 1867-08. The average for tho five years is 8,308,801 arrobas, 
groat South American empire in which we iu Ceylon feel so 300,000 in excess of tho figure for tho first year of the porio d. 
deep arr interest, as boyond all compare the chief source of eoffoe therefore, these figures are c irroct, Mr. Hunt must bo wrong. 


tion. While 2,899,004 arrobag were valued at 46,917,400 rois 
in 1863-60, the larger quantity of 3,386,601 in 1967-G8 was 
valued at less than half: 22,970,763 reis against 46.917,400. 

□ 1. .. 4*..11 .. r . . 


BRAZIL I TnE WAR AND THE COFFEE ENTERPRISE- 
It seems difficult tj obtiin reliable information regarding tho 
groat South American empire in which we in Ceylon feel so 
deep arr interest, as boyond all compare the chief source of eoffoe 


production. Recent accounts wdte of a glowing character. War There may have been a great falling off iu 1S08-G9, but he writes 
nod ceased and a career of prosperity was opening up for Brazil of a gradual decrease. But whether sugar is stationary or de- 
and for immigrants to its snores. That is the “ flattering tale” dining the increase in coffee has boon truly enormous. In tho 


ana for immigrants to its shores. That is the “ nattering tale” clinm 3 tno increase in coffee has boon truly enormous. In tho 
which " hope” seems to have told. Hiving listened to the poeti- five years the crops almost doubled ! In six yoars the exports 
oal accents of hope, let us now give heed to the more prosaic °f c °fiee from Brazil nuy really he taken as having doubled, tho 
utterances of Hunt. This gentleman has boon for many years figures, reduced to ewt. and € boing as follows. [The figures 
British Consul at Rio de Janeiro, and tho following is the sub- fi jr 1 #68*69 arc not official, but wo believe they uro fairly 


otlubu consul at ruo ae jaueiro, ana tno iouowing is the sub¬ 
stance of his latest published reports. Wo quote from the 
European, Mail :— 

“ The reason why Brazil, with all its magnificent resources is 
so imperfectly developed, is partially explained in a report just 
published, of Mr. Hunt, the British Consul at Rio de Janeiro 


correct.] 

18*13-64 Cwts. 2,362,4 M £ 5,413,088 
1884-65 3,119,868 ,, 6.414,455 

Z^Tn7uTT p t\ 1B fSWZ ei i J “ Jwt iSSS ilm'm ;; fjm$m 

published, of Mr. Hunt, the British Consul at Rio de Janeiro. 1867-68 „ 4,199,513 „ 8 , 363,315 

Brazil is a purely agricultural country of wonderful fertility, but 1868-69 „ 4,360,613 „ 9,000,000 

the Consul discourage the idea of European immigration into Brazil having thus produced 4 J millions of cwt. of coffee in 
,a ??” 1 ? ^ r ‘ ~ u ™ e > *“ e fiifitonau of civilization, he says, 1809-69, the question is as to the probabilities in favour or 
that the forces of nature are so formidable, that man cannot against a continuance of this rate : an increase or a diminution, 
make hrad against them or rally agaiust their accumulated pres- Looking at the figures before us, we have re won, judging by 
sure. The progress of agriculture is stepped by impassable aualogy, to 'expect a largo falling off. Indeed the actual figures 
forests, and the harvests are destroyed by innumerable insects, are conclusive. In the first five months of 1870 tho exports 
fountains are too high to scale—the nvers too wide to of Rio had been only 9 49,009 cwt. against 1,461,000corresponding 
bridge. The land is principally in the hands of large holders, period of 1869. This is a falling off of no les.s than 513,000 
who cultivate but a email portion of it. The export and import cwt, and if tho sumo rate of decrease continues, the total 
duties are excessively high. A planter with an unembarrassed export from Uio iu 1870 (calendar year,) will be only 2,283,009 
os rare as a inerchant who^has acquired money in trade, owts. as against 3,200,000 in 1869, a decroaso not far short of 
binoe the date of the fiualjiuppreHsion pftho slave trade in 1851, l million cwt *.,or equal to almost the entire crop from (.’eyIon lu- 


duties are excessively high, 
estate fa as rare as a march 
Since the dote of the fiuali 


1,283,009 
short of 
iylon. Iu- 
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creased exports from Santos could scarcely a Sect this deficiency. 
The exports from Rio for 1869-70 (June 1869 to May 1870) were : 

CVtn. 2,745,000 
Add for Santos &o . . 700,000 

Total for 1869 70, cwtw. 0,41.',000 

We should not he surprised to see the figures sink to 3 mil¬ 
lions in 1870-71, a quantity of which the Uni tod States will 
alono absorb the greater portion. Of 195,000 sacks exported 
from Rio in May this year, n<> less than 127,000 went direct to 
the United States. Our reasons for expecting a further reaction 
will bo found in a comparison of the following figures. From 
leas than 3 millions ofewts. in 1859-60 the exports of coffee 
from Brazil rose suddenly in 1860-61 to 4,218,000 ; but sunk in 
1861-62 to 2,852,000, in 1862-63 to 2,527,000 ; and in 1863-64 
to 2,362,000. Then came the rise culminating in 1868-69 in 
4,360,000. From this there has been a fall in 1869-70 to 
3,445,0<K) (or less according to what the actual figures may be 
for Santos), hooking at the figures above quoted for the years 
1860-61 to 1863-64, wo submit that it is reasonable to expect 
a furthor considerable decrease now. 


Doombera, June, 2Df 1870. 

We had a magnificent blossom out on the 8th of April 
winch literally covered our fields “ like a mantle snow,” an¬ 
other small one towards the end of the month, and to crown 
all, another good blossom on the 14th of this month ; this 
latter was our usual May blossom, kept on the trees, though 
dry weather in both February and March wo bad blossom, 
making in all five good blossoms, the best part of them set, 
and the fruit is now swelling out under t ho gonial influence 
of the Jane rains. Granted favourable weatbpr, we shall pick 
the heaviest crop the district lias seen for years ; even now, 
late as it is, it is premature to put a figure on the crop. We 
must wait a while and soo the effects of the rains. After such 
a severe season of drought, what comes on, and what falls off, 
after the manner of Doombera, when the berry is n little 
larger (somo of it is very little higher than good si'/ed pins 
heads !) wo shall be in a better position to judge of our pros¬ 
pects. 

Manuring is being extensively carried out. Cuttle manure 
we go in for largely, as we are specially favored ! for both 
the number of Btuck we can keep on our beautiful pasture 
lands, and tho facilities we liavc of carting sueli a bulky 
article to almost Tiny part of our estates, it is consequently a 
very cheap manure with us —Sombreorow, Australian special, 
(composed of bones principally,) bones, and composts made 
in Colombo, are the principal artificial manures used ; poonac 
wo dare not use, owing to the number of wild pigs, which 
nightly roam through tho plantations. This work is now 
nearly completed, tho rains having sot in, handling has com¬ 
menced, and as it is necessary to get over it in the shortest 
possible time, all hands are put to it. The next season after¬ 
wards, causes the trees to throw out a superabundance of 
young wood ; this work is therefore done again in August and 
completed just before tho September picking. This latter hand¬ 
ling requires good supervision, (as a matter of course both 
do,) as on tho judicious taking off, and leaving vm, the young 
wood, next season’s crop mainly depends. Estates during the 
late spell of dry weather, were, as regards weeding, us dean 
08 it is possible to get them in Doombera. Tho rains will now 
puzzle both managers and contractors to koep them in any¬ 
thing like deoent appearance. This is a state of affairs we are 
not very particular about. Tho rains make both coffee and 
weeds to grow, and ub wc cannot exist without moisture, for 
the benefit of the former we do not much without detriment 
to either. 

Coolies, generally speaking, very healthy. 1 lost by death 
a new man from the cost a few days ago. Tho kangany said 
it was cholera. I ascribe it to the man having a huge feaBt 
of green jack. He was taken off very mddenly. Two othor men 
were similarly attacked, but got over it. Last year I lost a 
man from the same offocts, and it was well-known to the 
coolies, he killed himself by a surfeit of jack. Coolie j are 
very much tempted by tho superabundance of this fruit, to 
eat it indiscriminately, both fruit and stones, and very often 
so unripe as to be unfit for food. What wonder if they buffer 
from their foolishness, and it is impossible to check them. 
The old hands warn them against it, and the manager forbids 
them to pluck the unripo fruit, but steal they will, and if they 
escape death, the subsequent bowel attack at last impresses 
on tUlir memory the old adage—experience teacheB fooD, We 
are now having nice gentle showers, not the heavy rain I 
see falling all around on the hills. The trees are picking up 
and are already assuming tho dark green luxuriant appearance 
peculiar to high cultivated coffee, and as this takes place, 
so our hopes rise, and wo begin to think we have at last 
turned the cornor of that problematical lane, and that bum- • 
per cropB are to be the exception, as formerly they were the 
rule in Doombera .—Ceylon Observer 


WANTING IN WYNAAD. 

The memorandum which we print below so entiroly speaks 
for itself, we need do no moro than oqmmend it to the atten¬ 
tion of capitalists. Here is an exam pi o of a judicious, laborious 
aud well-qualified person, who has laid out forty-five thousand 
rupees, and has realized eighteen per cent, per annum on his 
money. It is evident that guided by his experience, it would be 
perfectly possible for others to improve considerably on this. 
We are greatly obliged to the friend who has favored us with 
this memorandum; since facts, stated in this way, speak more 
forcibly than words. 

PARTICULARS OF V COFFER ESTATE, SITUATED IN SOUTH-EAST 
WYNAAD. * 

Sixty acres under cultivation ; with pueki buildings, machin¬ 
ery, and about thirty head of cattle. This Estate was first 
commenced in tho year 1862, by the Proprietor, who has had a 
long experience in Coffuo. 

Planted in 1862. 10 acre*. 

„ in 1863.20 „ 

„ in 1866 .20 

„ in 1868 .10 „ 

Total ■ ■■ 60 ftcreH. 

The yield from this estate has been as follows : 


In 1864-65.. 

>. ... 2 

tons 

from the 10 aores, 

in 1866-66 . 



„ 80 

In 1866-67. 



,, 30 ., 

In 1867-68. 

... . 18 

ii 

i, 60 „ 

In 1868 69. 


V 

it 50 n 

Ih 1869 70. 


11 

ii 50 i, 

In 1870-71 (estimated at) . 


n 

,, 60 „ 


110 tons 

At Us. 500, will bo Rs. 55,000. This estate has cost the proprietor 
about Rs. 45,000, for theso eight years. 11 is now valued at 
about Rs. 35,000, at the lowest. If a person going into coffee 
purchases a property like the above for Rs. 35,000, he will, after 
deducting the expense for the year, (say about Its. 8,000 for 
forking tho estate highly, and picking u.crop <>f thirty tons) 
get a profit of about Rs. 7,0(>0, valuing tho coffee at Rs. 25 per 
<. wt. down at tho coast. This will give tho purchaser about 18 
per cent, per annum interest for tho Rs. 35,000 laid out by 
him. This estate has about 300 acres of land altogether, of 
which only 60 is cultivated, as mentioned before. 

A plantation of the same extent, &o., &e., as the above would 
pay better and stumer, if the whole sixty acres had been opened 
<>ut at one time Tn that rise sixty acres would yield, viz , 


r"in crop 

a«. tho 3rd your . 


tons 

-ml n 

lili „ . 


ii 

3rd „ 

5th ,, . 



4th ,, 

6th „ . 


V 

5th „ 

7 th „ . 


6th ,, 

6th ,, ... 


tt 

7th 

9th „ . 


i; 


which would bo 11s. 71,000, valuing at Rs. 25 per cv't. Coast 
price. A coffee estate can bo managed in a moro economical 
way, that is, by not erecting pucka buildings until the 3rd year. 
The land selected for coffee, should always h ive^ a good aspect, 
and be situated under a mountain, with an even lay, facing the 
north-west, and well sheltered from tho south-wost. The soil 
should be will examined, and also tho locality where tho ground 
lies, and the kind of jungle, &c., &c. Tho proprietor of the 
estate mentioned, has been for upwards of 23 years iu Wynaad, 
and his estates have always paid him —South of India Observer. 


The Ceylon Planters are going ahead. The Ceylon Observer 
of the 12th instant says.—“So pressing is the exigency in 
Ouvah that the Happootella Planters are about to meet for 
the purpose of subscribing to lay down a trial section of the 
form of wooden railway, described in a letter from Hungary 
which we reoontly extracted from the London Times . It is 
proposed to lay down a trial section of at least one mile iu 
length, on a spot (to bo decided on at the mooting) contiguous 
to some estate, so that in the event of its succeeding the sub¬ 
scribers to the experiment may be reimbursed thd amount of 
their subscription, by the sale of the line to the said Estate. 
The projectors state in their Circular that c 
“ The experience of the past season W’tli reference to the 
difficulty in procuring transport for the coffee crop has glvqp 
rise to serious consideration as to the future. -This feet ap¬ 
plies not only to this district, but to others more favorably 
situated, ana to some even within a few miles pf the Kandy 
Railway Station.—Tho importance of the subjeot ie proved by 
tho fact of the number of schemes which have been projected 
to mitigate in some manner the present state of things ynone 
of which however have has yet come to anything,-anu tW* /hot 
has not only detorred cartmen from continuing in tne trade, 
but it has made the ferf who remain more independent as they 
see the various schemes to supplant them fail. Among the 
varioas means of transport proposed arc Traction Engines, 
Horse Waggons, &e., ana foremost of all tho Wire Tmatfhy ; 
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hat m it is now proposed to take this Wire Way through the 
HackgaUa Gap and Dimbulla; it is self-evident that this 
district would be entirely debarred from any benefit to be 
derived therefrom, as in the first instance, a road from the top 
of the PaBs to Wilson's Bungalow would be requirod, and in 
the second the Dimbnlla Estates would lAke precedence of us. 
However this may be settled, it is doubtful wbother the 
new Wire Way will be carried out, but should it be, it 
is equally uncertain as to the length of time it will take 
to mature and oompleto it; as one ox the London Committee 
writes on 17th June. ‘ The Tramway is still in abeyance; wo 
have had trials at Brighton but not conclusive ones/ At this 
stage of afiSrirs a new discovery has been made in Hungary of 
a cheap and easily constructed Railway ; which is considered 
to be easy of application to the ordinary cart roads of Ceylon, 
and the cost or construction so cheap that it would amount 
to than that of metalling a roadway for ordinary cart 
traffic; in addition to which the yearly npkoep would be a 
mere trifle/ We do not know that the Wynaad Planters are 
in want of a wire-way or a tram-way, but the pluck evinced by 
their insular contemporaries will perhaps induce them to put 
more of their own Bhouldcr to the wheel in obtaining an easy 
and ready mode of transit for their crops to the ports of 
shipment/’ 

Another “ spirit of enterprizo’* on the part of Ceylon 
Planters is exhibited in the following extract, to which wc 
would oall attention: 

u Imported Manures—In the single month of August the 
value of bone manure entered at Colombo was £4,781, other 
manures, classed as guano, £403, and poonac £1,788, total 
£6,973, almost £7,000. We suppose a good deul of the poonao 
is used to feed cattle, but even bo it is perhaps correctly 
classed. In any case the trade in fertilizing substances is 
rapidly expanding and will become still greater as the railway 
is extended so as to enable the planters of Dimboolu and 
Dickoya to do full justice to their coffee culture.” How much 
do Wynaad planters spend upon manures for fertilizing their 
estates per annum ? Does it amount to the monthly outlay in 
Ceylon f If more, what iB the annual expenditure ? Manuifhg, 
from all we have heard, is not popular in Wynaad. Would 
Ceylon Planters go to the monthly oxpense of £7,000 if no 
benefit was derivable from it P —NeiLgherry Excelsior. 


TEA. 


regards strength, it must as a rule lose the palm: though our 
terai teas arc said to be quite as strong as those of Assa m . 

This small district will yield next year a orop of 240,000 lbs. 
equal in value to a quarter of a million storliug. * - 

The*annual increase may be safely put down at 6,000 m&Uttds 
per annum. The gross weight, including boxes, lead and Hails 
or hoop iron binding, amounts to about one-third more. So when 
the railway reaches the foot of the hills from Kooshtea, the 
tea planters oan give it a gross weight of noarly 60,000 maunds 
of toa to take down to Calcutta. 

Twenty years hence, most of the valley b in this district will 
have bocomo tea gaulons. But at present it is fair to count 
that for every two maumls of tea produced, a coolie receives 
60 rupees per aunum in wages. The wages would amount to 9 
lakhs of rupees, half of which would be spent on imported food 
and clothes. The remaining population of the district must 
spend an equal amount Directly a railway approaches com¬ 
pletion, the greater portion of the European troops in Bengal 
will bo massed in our hills, and a largo town would spring, up 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the cantonment. The 
terai would then very soon become a second Dehra Dhooxv 
—Darjeeling News. 


ASSAM. 

A friend writing from Luckimpore, remarks:— 

“ Last month was a bad one for tea—all rain and no sun, but 
August I am happy to say, gives promise of more favorable 
weather. I hope soon to read a reply to tho query I propound¬ 
ed the other day iu your paper about cutting and sifting the 
leaf in process of mauufacture. This and a great many other 
questions might be discussed by ourselves and the CAoharians 
with profit to both. There is much to be learnt about tea iu 
the manufacture of it; indeed, contrasted with what we hope to 
attain in quantity, &c M we have scarcely got beyond tho preli¬ 
minary stages. If we don’t boil and oat the leaves as our ances¬ 
tors did before they discovered how to brew, I have every rea¬ 
son to suppose that science will enlighten us greatly as to manu¬ 
facture and use by and bye. Producer and consumer have both 
their tasks to get up, before any one can dare limit enquiry on 
the score of our having as much information as we want; for, in 
tea as well as m tho manufacture of any other produce, that 
man is generally successful who is never too old or too proud to 
live and lenrn.— Dacca News, Aug. 1870 


LAND AT DARJEELING. 

Of late the revenue authorities have been throwing obstacles 
in .the way of people wishing to hold land on freehold tenure in 
this district. In the Terai , this obstruction has existed all 
along, and there is at present no such thing as lalhiraj or free¬ 
hold, iu tho low lands. 

In the Terai, the later settlements have been on 30 year 
leases ; the first 6 years being rent free and the remaining 25 
years at 6 annas per acre annual ront. Nothing could be fairer, 
and no one grumbles at these terai 30 year Ictuses. 

In the hill territory of the district, all tho leases of waste 
land made during tho past four years, havo been for 30 years ; 
the first 5 being at an annual ront of 3 annas per acre, and the 
remainder of the term of 6 annas per acre, the same as for tho 
rich flat land of the teraL This is too high a rate for the poor 
soil of the hills, and can never be paid by the ordinary cultivator. 

Some of the land is also heltf on ten year leases at 8 annas 
per aero. The leaseholders under this tenure have the privi¬ 
lege of commuting their holdings into freehold by paying 10 
rupees per acre. % 

There have been a good many blocks of so-called hill waste 
lfnds, bought at auction at an upset price at 2J rupees per acre, 
la former days it was thought fair'to compete at these auctions, 
and after a good deal of spirited bidding, large blocks have 
been knocked down at as nigh a figure as rupees 45 per acre. 
Those days are gone now, and of late it has not been considered 
fhir to bid against a man, who had applied for a bit of land, and 
he has invariably got it at the upset price of 24 rupees per 
acre, which, with various charges for survey, boundary manes, 
registrv fees, stamps and advertisements would bring the cost 
of the land up to about 3 rupees per acre. 

Now, however, the available lands are all appropriated under 
some holding dr other, and the value ought to rise, if it ever will. 

The 30 year leases have in many instances been obtained by 
tt»en of straw who raok-rent for 3 or 4 years and then throw the 
lands book on the Government; what should the revenue au¬ 
thorities do with these lapsed leaseholds ? The ordinary pro- 
~b#dure is to sell for the arrears, and if no one buys the lease, it be- 
eomes Mae, that is to say, it is farmed by the collector himself. 


A friend vTiting from (\icluir says :—“ Cachar is, I fear, not 
about to make a fortune out of its gardens, and iu this direction 
J am sorry to learn that Assam scarcely in a more favourable 
position, financially considered. Fourteen gardens for sale on 
account of arrears, so says rumour, is not a lively state of affairs 
to contemplate. Success up hero is, strangely ns tho statement 
may read, exceptional. If we take into account the length of 
time which must elapse before capital iu vested in tea cultiva¬ 
tion can return anything like a respectable dividend, the prob¬ 
lem will prove itself. Let us take for instance the cose of, 
say a man at prosout in comparatively needy circumstances, 
who, whcn*teu was to pay 20 per cent. —I speak of 7 or 8 years 
ago—put in half tho hard savings of a life into some company 
with an alluring prospectus ; what has ho received back as an 
equivalent P A report from year to year, garnished with needless 
repetitions and reiterated hopes of a revival of a good time that 
has passed, never, I fear, to roturn ! The beginning of this 
season promised marvellous results at its close—gigantic efforts 
have unceasingly been made to push prices upwards, but to what 
avail ? Little or nothing has been achieved to encourage the 
hopes of planters, and the reason of this is obvious. Every 
improvement has to be initiated by large outlays for the 
purchase of implements and the increase of labour; and this at 
a time when Calcutta sales have averaged less than one rupee 
per pound, ami nothing short of sixteen annas can possibly 
compensate those shareholders who have for years past received 
no more substantial return for their invested capital than a 
nominal dividend—on paper. You will naturally ask the cause ; 
for this I must refer you to an enquiry into the working expen- 
ditureof our gardens If correctly informed, you will hear the same 
story ropoatea everywhere—small improvement in manufacture 
at large cost.— Id 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF 'J HE DEHRA DHOON TEA COM¬ 
PANY, LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,—Most of us, if not all, have, I imagine, received 
the report of the directors submitted at the 13th ordinary 
general meeting of shareholders hold at the Company's office on 
Jhe 26th February last. That report is satisfactory in some 
respects, but as a whole, plainly shows that under existing cir¬ 
cumstances we can mover hope for a dividend in any shape. 
Notwithstanding the “very satisfactory increase” in. season 
1869 over past seasons, viz: 84,809 lbs. on the out-turn of 1867 
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and 58,347 lbs- of 1868, we are a* far off as ever from the long 
expected dividend. A reference to the “ revenue account” of 
the Company which accompanies the directors’ report gives tho 
following 

JSjjvndititre on crop of 1889, . Us. 1,02,302-1-1 

fortune —amount of land revenue realised, 4,735-6-2 

Tea eold 81,020 lbs.,.63,772-6 6 78,507,-12-8 

DepemUneies —40,209 lbs. which wooing it consists chiefly of 
low qualities (vide directors' report) I put down at an average 
of 8 annas per lb, . . 20,104-3-0 

A total of. ; .R*. 93,612-4-8 

is arrived at ns total revenue, or a deficiency on cost of . 3,039-12-5 


Rs. 102,302-1-1 

If with such a “ “ vory satisfactory increase” we have such 
a melancholy result, there must be something rotten in the state 
of Denmark. In tho expenditure will be found a sum of Its. 
24,504-8-0 on account of interest, and to this point I wish par¬ 
ticularly to draw your attention. It is self-evident that until 
tho debt which hangs over tho Company is wiped off and tho 
annual item of interoat thereby expunged from our accounts, 
the Company cannot prosper. The question is, how is the 
debt to be paid / Having been a great deal in the Doon and 

a pretty well acquainted with the immense tract of land 
comprises the Dehrah Doon Tea Company’s estate, I feel 
competent to otter a few remarks, which I earnestly beg you to 
thing over. Wu are bona Jide a “ Tea Company” and os such 
ought to confine ourselves to the “ cultivation and manufacture 
of tea.” Tho estate comprises somo thousands of acres of land, 
of which only about 000 acres ure occupied with toa. The rest 
consists of arable laud (some of which is under cultivation), 
very valuablo forests and a large tract of waste land. I feel 
confident, and my remarks arofrom a personal acquaintance 
with the property, that a vory largo sum of. money would bo 
speedily realized by disposing of the surplus land which wo do 
not require, aud by tho sale of the valuable s&l timber which 
would find a ready market. This would enable us easily to 
clear off tho debt of tin* Company, and with so able a manager 
as Mr. Miuto at the holm, we may, once clear of all financial 
difficulties, reasonably expect a dividend. It must be most 
disheartening to our manager to find his exeitions result in no 
benefit to the shareholders. Let the entire acreage not required 
for tea and the timber, be at once disposed of, reserving only 
what is necessary for fuel. Then, and not till then, wo may 
hope to see our fine estate pay. The last para: but one 
of the report plainly tells us that unless we come forward aud 
take up tne Company’s debentures wo cannot be extricated from 
the financial difficulties which press upon us ; in other words, 
without any prospect whatever of obtaining a return for the large 
sum of money wo havo already invested, we must throw a few 
more thousands into the wheel. To benefit whom i Certainly not 
the shareholders. Gentlemen, let us shako off the apathy which 
seems to pervade all joint-stock companies and insist upon boing 
heard, unless wo wish to see our line estate swamped and our 
money benefit others. We have a page devoted to ** Resolu¬ 
tions” in the report heroin alluded to. What are those resolutions ? 

1st.—That the directors report and accounts for 1809 be re¬ 
ceived and adopted. 

2nd.—That tho present directors bo re-elected for tho on- 
suing year. 

3rd,— -That Mr. G. Lucas Kemp bo appointed auditor. 

Now by whom were these resolutions proposed and seconded ? 
By three gontlomon who seem to have constituted the “ meet¬ 
ing**—Messrs Grab, Shearin and Cable. 

Mr. Grob proposes No. 1. 

Mr. Shearin seconds it. 

Mr. Sheariu proposes No. 2. 

Mr. Grob seconds it. 

Mr. Cable proposes No. 3. 

Mr. Grob seconds it. 

I feel confident fully ono half of tho shareholders are as ig¬ 
norant of the affairs of the Company ns it is possible to be, and 
possibly thoroughly disgusted with tea, but let me assure you, 
Gentlemen, we have an estate worth looking after, and let me 
bug of you to join with mu in agitating matters. 

—Delhi Gazette. A Shareholder. 

■ — ■ ■ ■ 

RUKTEE TEA AND COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

Prospectus, 

The Estate, —The undersigned has secured 1,169 acres of land 
between tbe road and the Ruktee stream near Adulpore, at a 
cost of' Rs. 7,066, also 118 acres to complete the block, called 
Nikreebaree and Maleebliita, at a cost of Its. 1,062. This makes 
a total area of 1,287 acres of good land, costing, exclusive of 
stamps Ac., a total ofRs. 8,128. This can be repaid to tbe 
undersigned as follows tho Ra. 1,062 at oucc—and the Rs, 
7,066 by quarterly instalments. 

The season being somewhat advanced it is not likely that 
more than 125 acres can be planted this season, but eyory en¬ 


deavour will be mode to push it, and the end of 1370 will be 
made the most of to get in the balance of a total area under tea 
of 400 acres—30 ra&unds of seed from ’•Assam will coat Ra. 
1,000 say, tho rest of tho seed will be got in the district at 4 low 
rate, the land will have to be paid for during the 1st year. 

To be worked by a Private Company. —The undorsigned pro¬ 
poses to take several partners, no share to be less than (1*16) 
one anna say. Payments of calls to be made quarterly com¬ 
mencing from 1st December 1869, to Lloyd’s Bank, Daxjeeling : 
a partnership deed to bo executed between Mr. Lloyd and each 
member of the Association. 

Management. —Mr. Lloyd to have charge of tho general busi¬ 
ness of the Estate, charging Its. 50 monthly for his time, trouble 
and responsibility. The garden would bo in charge of a Manager 
as usual, who would hold at least one anna share in it 

Yield of Tea. —1st year nothing, 2nd year 3 Did. per acre, 
3rd year 2| rnds. per acre, 4th year 4 mds., 5th year 5 mds. The 
first year’s expenditure would bo for 13 months, up to end 
of December 1870, afterwards 12 months regularly. 


Time. 

Expen¬ 

diture!. 

Re¬ 

ceipts. 

Balance. 

Remarks. 

1st year, to end of 1870 
2nd ,, 1H71 

3rd „ 1872 

4th „ 1873 

5th „ 1371 

28,000 

45,000 

30,000 

1 50,000 
00,000 i 

; 

2,535 

22,825 

65,450 

94,875 

28,000 

70,415 

83,590 

08,140 

33,205 

Tea tnkon at 55 Rs. 
pop maund. 

After 5th year. Ex- 
penditure 00,000a n- 
nually and receipts 
Rs. 110,000, or an 
aunual profit of Rh. 
44,000 Rs. 


General —Difficulties arise when partners don’t pay regularly; 
it should be understood that 18 per cent, will bo charged on 
arrears. Tf a partner becomes a permanent defaulter (?. e.) in 
arrears to tho extent of 1,000 Rs per anna share, his wbare will* 
be thrown into the common stock, the remaining members paj'- 
ing up the arrears pro-rata, and his share will be forfeited. 

Amount of calls to be paid in Darjeeling free of exchange. 

William Lloyd 

J)aejecting, 27 th Nocr. 1869. 

Noti\—A ll tho Miarcw in this association havo been taken up princi¬ 
pally by unpl<"jL\ on Jltll toa imrclons, for whoso benefit it was *rot up. 


COOLIES IN CACHAR. 

To the Editor of the Indian Daily News . 

Sir,—Will you allow me, through the medium of your paper, 
to call the attention of the authorities to ono of the greatost 
evils existing in Cachar, and which is fraught with very seri¬ 
ous consequences to the health of our imported labour i 
Should you look over the returns of the Protector of Immi¬ 
grants, you would find seven-eights of tho death attributed to 
either cholera, diarrhoea, or dysentery! These diseases are 
supposed to be caused by the insalubrious climate of this 
district. But I am prepared to provo that these fatal com¬ 
plaints amongst our coolies are originated by the abuse of a 
fermented liquor which thoy have been allowed to manufac¬ 
ture for themselves. There is not a single gnrdon where the 
ooolies do not distil a kind of arrack—a moBt unwholosome 
stuff As a rule, no cooly considers that bo Las sufficiently 
partaken of the cup until ho gets drunk ; and this liquor being 
a washy stuff made of rice, jungle bark, and molasses, little 
stronger than beer, he goes on drinking a gallon of it before 
it has the desired effect. One of my own men was brought 
to me, suffering from severe diarrhoea ; and on my question¬ 
ing him, ho confessed that the night previous be had drunk 
the contents of one earthen pot full, about two gallons of this 
liquor. The man was put under medical treatment, but died ; 
and my native doctor reported him “ dead of cholera/* It is a 
most infernal stuff, and the abuse of it carries off yearly many 
good men, especially of the jungly race. By putting a stop 
to the manufacture of this drug, tne Bengal Government would 
do more to improve the health of the Cachar coolies than 
by all their laws and regulations. Our ooolies need stimulants ; 
this is an undeniable fact: the climate is debilitating. When 
a cooly has been at work for several hofirs under a hqavy* 
rain, he comes home at night chilled to the bones, and’ cer¬ 
tainly requires stimulants. I am sorry to say that in ourttays 
of economy and retrenchment, very few gardens are allotted 
rum for the ooolies. This little favour seems to be going hat ' 
of fashion, and tbe consequence is that they manuraoture for 
themselves a drug which brings on diarrhcea and choleri; I 
tbink that every garden should supply their laboured with 
one glass of rum free, when they are Kept working in the rain. 
Calcutta secretaries of tea companies should* not be stingy on 
that point; it is a bad polioy to ignoro tbe oomfbrts ofjtheir 
coolies. They have no \dca now an occasional glass of rum 
keeps a cooly healthy and contented; they have no idea 
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what a blessing it is to him when wet and chilled, and how 
hat'd he will work to deserve it when promised one! 1 am one 
of Uioso who toko great interest in tea; and I believe that its 
ultimate success is closely linked with a better treatment of our 
labour. The expense of constantly importing fresh batches of 
coolies is a very heavy item in our expenditure, and I am 
afraid that the day is not very far distant when the supply 
must cease. Have you ever compiled the number of deaths 
at the gardens since tea haB been cultivated ? You would 
be painfully ustounded. It behoves every planter to redeem 
tha past, and to give to tbo health and welfare of their men 
their most particular attention. The garden shave now become 
much healthier ; and with still more care and prudence, the 
mortality might be considerably reduced. Government offi¬ 
cial a, on their parti should do their duty, and bo more cau¬ 
tious when passing tho men from the denflts. It is a great 
shame that they should send so many sickly people to die in 
the tea-districts. Tho antecedents of the cooly should also 
be enquired into ; it iB ridiculous to send a man to boo our 
lands, who, all his life, has been uccustomcd to play tho 
fiddle* Within tho la$t year, I have received amongst my 
•imported coolies one man in tho last stage of consumption, 
since dead ; two women in dtl ility, who have never yet done 
a single day work, but have been in hospital from tho time 
they landed at the garden ; one man with asthma, which he 
had for the laBt ten years, and has since died; one man with 
paralysis ; and one woman a walking skeleton. It is very 
inhuman, to say the least ol it, to allapv such people to leave 
thedopAts to come and dio at our gardens. There must 
surely be a screw looso somewhere, or theso men could never 
have been passed.—Yours, Ac., 

A Planter. 


FIBRES. 

- ♦- 

MANUFACTURE OF ALOE FIBRE IN DHAltWAR. 

Letter from Dr. M. M. Mft<ien:ie, the Rupn'intendent Dharwar 
' Jail ; to tho Chief Secretary to Government , Revenue Depart- 
meat , Bombay , dated 7 th Beptembu' 1S70. 

With reference to resolution of Go\ eminent No 4165, dated 
21) August, Revenue Department, forwarding copy of Dr. F. 
Watson’s report on “Aloe Piofoliata,” L have the honour to 
acknowledge receipt of tho same, and pcinutiuc to oiler to 
Government a few remarks on the subject. 

Taking tho low rate of £27 per ton for tho fibre given by the 
Dundee Chamber of Commerce, and calculating tho total out¬ 
turn of tho Dhai war Jail up to date at 2 tous 3 ewt. 3 qrs 
13 lbs , tho selling price in Dundee would leave us a profit 
after all deductions of .£1!) 3d , or 17 pur cent 
The following table will fully illustrate it :— 

Aloe Fiuiil. 

Ton. cwf. qr. llis. 

Total quantity manufactured in Jail. 2 3 3 13 

(Value) money icturu to tlio Jail, or in Kernel TK a. p. 
labor. 302 1 2 

Profit to Jail (the tunne ab above) 302 1 *2 


£. b. d. 

Value in England at £27 per ton . 53 4 4 

Deduct — 

Probable carriage to C'arwar . JC 2 10 per ton. 

,, ,, Cftiwar to Bombay. 1 5 ,, 

Frioght Overland . 3 5,, 

£ 10 0 0 

(Labor) 04 price at Dhai w.u’ 

Jail. ,80 1 1 

30 1 1 

Nett profit in England, after deducting all cont.*-, 
or at 47.4 per cent.£19_ 0 3 


I feel sure that the above will recommend the fibre to the 
attention of exporters, although it is very evident that tho Dun¬ 
dee Chamber nave priced it at far too low a figure. 

The specimens 01 fibre presented by me to Government were 
never intended to represent them in their thoroughly clean state, 
but merely as showing what even prisoners could do with it ; 
with ordinary care it can certainly bo cleansed thoroughly, but 
for the ordinary purposes of matting, further care is not re- 
w quired. 

Over cotton and such other products, the cultivation and 
preparation of the aloe has the following great advantages, 
which I would beg most respectfully to press upon tho atten¬ 
tion of His Excellency 'the Governor in Council, for I do not 
believe that they are taken so fully into account as they ought 
tdbo, and yet they are most important ones in carrying out 
the Cultivation. 

1st. Rapidity and certainty of growth in all soils however poor. 

2nd. Once plafttcd it requires no care or attention, but will 
go on yielding leaves from tho same stock for an unlimited 
number of years. m 


3rd. Its almost total independence of water supply. 

4th. Its cleanliness and thorough defence as a Hedge* boun¬ 
dary marks, railway defences, &o. 

6th. While a part of the lateral leaves only is used, the 
plant still remains os an effective defence, and improves in 
growth. 

6th. The cutting and preparation of the fibre can be car¬ 
ried out by men, women, or children in their spare intervals 
of labour. 

7th. Lastly, its superiority in actual straining powers over 
that of all other fibres, as shown in my previous communi¬ 
cation. 

Taking all those points into consideration, and not counting 
even its remunerative rate, I believe tho article will recom¬ 
mend itself to tho consideration of all intended growers. 

Since my lust report to Government, No. 202, dated 16th 
August, on account of an order from the Collector for the 
cutting of all hedges around private compounds, an enormous 
addition of fibre will bo collected, and when thoroughly 
cleaned and weighed, I shall have the honour to report as to 
tho quantity. n 


CHINA GRASS. 

Read a lottor from Mr. James Montgomery, of the Ram Bagb, 
Kangra, in reference to the culture and preparation of China 
Grass ( BcrUmevia nivea .) Mr. Montgomery intimates that hav¬ 
ing observed from recent reports of proceedings of tho inability 
of tho society to moet requisitions for this plant, he will bo glad 
to supply any number of roots at certain rates. Tho plants are 
of the genuine Chinese variety, reared by him from imported 
seed. The stems average 7 feet in height, many reaching 9 to 
10 feet. Mr. Montgomery encloses a specimen of fibre from 
freshly cut stems, which possesses good length, great strength, 
und a much whiter color than tho fibre obtained from the 
llheca of Assam. 

In a subsequent communication, Mr. Montgomery writes at 
greater length, of which the following aro extracts 

" In reply to your queries, I have the pleasure to inform you 
that my plantation has been stocked from the produce of seed 
obtained with great difficulty, from China, in March 1864. 

“ The plants produce seed freely here, whichwnuld doubtless 
germinate readily, as shown by the number of self-sown plants 
that spring up every year in the vicinity of my cultivation; 
but I have increased my stock by planting divisions of the roots, 
which is a certain and quicker method of obtaining strong 
plants. Moreover, to save seed, the spring shoots must bo left 
untouched until the seed has ripened in autumn, thus losing at 
least three cuttings. The plant cut down this month will throw 
up a crop of new stems in a few weeks, which, if allowed, will 
flower freely, but not perfect the seed. I have not seen tho 
Assam variety (Rheea) growing, but have received many speci¬ 
mens of fibre stated to have been obtained from ft. All were 
more or less tan-colored ; nono so whito as that l have separated 
from my plants. Tho specimens I sent you have been hurriedly 
prepared by hand. I navo not yet been able to employ ma¬ 
chinery. 

“ 1 cutorecl on this enterprise in 1863, and had scarcely ob¬ 
tained a site for operations than the extensive commercial fail¬ 
ures in England ruined my supporters, before even tho machin¬ 
ery aud appliances ordered had heed despatched, I was thus 
thrown entirely on my resources, and have with the greatest 
difficulty, maintained the plantation up to the present time, 
throwing away the produce from want of moans to utilize it. 
It is possible that Government may purchase it; if not, then 
I shall probably have to abaudon it, and sell or rent the land 
for tho common cultivation of tho district 

“ Any information regarding China grass that my experience 
enables me to give, I shall be happy to afford you. — Ayri- 
liortiadtuml /Society. 


RHEEA Oli CHINA GRASS 

Tho (fovernmont of India is now anxious to introduce the 
Rheea plant into this country, and has published in several 
Gazettes an official notification to that effect. Tho Rheea plant, 
Boehmeria tenacissima, was introduced in the Southern States of 
America by M. Roezl in 1867. At that time the high prico of 
cotton, anti the entire disarrangement of the system of its culti¬ 
vation, led men to hope that something might be found which 
would prove, in however humble a degree, a substitute for the 
great commercial staple. This rheea plant, or “ China grass,’* 
as it is sometimes termed, is a variety of the uottle. The Now 
Orleans planters, after giving it a lnusty trial, wero so impressed 
with the boauty and extraordinary lustre of the fibro, that they 
entered into the new enterprise with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Small cuttings from roots* were sold at a dollar, and hurried 
changes were made in the preparation of laud and in the con¬ 
struction of machinery to suit the new plant. The fabrics made 
from this China grass were remarkable for their brilliancy, and 
the seed yielded a large return of plant per acre ; but tho groat 
drawback was the difficulty of treating tho fibre owing to its ex¬ 
treme brittleness,—a difficulty which has not been entirely 
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overcome to the presont day. The want of proper machinery “ The whole quantity of tobacco, weighing 6 aeons and 14 
for the separation of the fibre from the bark ia still felt to bo u chittacks, is herewith sent. ' 

great obstacle to the development of this now industry ; and tho “I shall feel much obliged by your sending these to the 
Government of India has accordingly offered a reward of five Agricultural and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, and obtain- 
thousand pounds sterling for the system of machinery which ing their opinion os to how far this oxperiraeut has been a sac- 
will best answer the requirements of the case. M. Hoed, the in- oessful one . # 

troducer of the plant to America, has invented a machine, which “ In the ovent of the experiment proving hopeful, I have a 
is said to have fulfilled the conditions in the fullest manner. This mind to havo some more of this Americair tobacco seed for 
machine is minutely described in the Gazette oj India for March trying, on an extensive soale, how they will grow in my zemin- 


The Department of Agriculture has been very successful in 


the experiments made under its immediate supervision. The tobacco. 

. ^ . . . . , i (• ... ti . i ana _J T— 


dories in Midnapore and Cuttack.” 

Dr. Tonnerre kindly agreed to examine and report on this 


seeds, whioh were imported from Paris in 1868, and consisted 
of the two varieties Bochmoria tenacimma and Boehmeria candi- 
cans , 41 germinated readily in every instance.” Tho seeds are 


In connection with the above, the secretary submitted a 
communication from the Secretary to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces, forwarding, by desire of the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, reports from the Superintendent of the Botanic 


small and require a very slight covoring ; and on this account mint-Governor, reports from the Superintendent of the Botanic 
protection from the rays of the sun and from excessive moisture, Gardens, North-Western Provinces and from tho Collectors of 
is Honiewhat necessary. Saharunporc, Meerut, Agra, Oawuporc, and Furruckabad, on 

In a report made by Mr. Wilson of the Jamaica Botanic Gar- the experimental cultivation of American James River Virginia 
den to the Colonial Secretary, it is stated that tho plant is suf- , tobacco during tho year 1869 :— 44 These experiments, though 
fhictieose, tho shoots dying to tho crown of tho stool when the conducted by officers who wero sure to give them a fair trial 
seed ripens, and boing rapidly succeeded by others ; and also j havo not, on the whole, proved successful*— Agri-Horticultural 
that the luxuriance of its growth is extreme, as much so, indeed, Societys Proceeding*. 


that the luxuriance of its growth is extreme, as much so, indeed, Societys Proceedings. 
as that of most of tho rank-growing woods in Jamaica. The soil 

for China grass should be rich and porous, the climate warm . . , _ ^ 

and moist; the altitudo not exceeding 3,000 feet. Mr. Wilson Road the following report by Dr. C. Fabre Tonnerre on the 
mentions his haviug received a sample of this fibre from London sample of tobacco raised in the Dilkoosh Garden of the Ma- 
some years ago, tho marketable value of which was 26*. 6d. per harajah of Burdwan, from James River Virginia seed, which 
pound or £280 por ton, this sample had been cleaned in London was presented at the last meeting 

from raw material produced in India. “ I have tho honor to report for the information of the 

Hitherto China grass has not been successfully used alone ; Society, that I consider the tobacco submitted by the Maha- 
tho warp is generally cotton and the woof Chinn grass, or vice rajah or Burdwan as a most superior article, ana in my opi- 
verea. We were glad tosoo from tho Gazette that “a chemical nion equal to the best Brazil tobacco. It is excellent ror 
process of treating the fibre has resulted in producing, in combi- smoking purposes. I have prepared a portion of it like the 
nation with cotton, an article resembling the best mohair, a stiff, American tobacco, and the two samples, accompanying this 
strong and cool texture, silky and beautiful. report, are equal to the best Cavendish tobacco imported from 

It may interest some of our readers to know that tho avciago America. Very good cigars could also be manufactured from 
cost of the British imports of rhcoa grass in 1867 was scarcely the leaves. In its present state it would realise from ten to 
19 cents per pound, and that tho imports for that year amount- twelve rupees per rnaiind in the bazaar; but if tho leaves 
ed to £65,208. The fibre itself has at times commanded prices were better prepared, the tobacco would command a high price 
of sixty, eighty, find even as much as one hundred and twenty in the markets of Continental Europe. I am of opinion that 
pounds por ton, but these exorbitant prices wero owing to the sufficient care has not been bestowed either upon the cultiva- 
gTcat amount of manual labour which had to be expended in tion or the process of gathering and drying of the leaves, most 
separating tho fibro from the bark. When tho plant is culti- of which appoar to have been plucked in an unripe state, 
vated and prepared in a more systematic way, and with the aid “ To obtain a good produce, the ripe leaves ought to be 
of suitable machinery, the manufacturer will find the prices so gathered on a dry day between tho hours of 10 A. M. to 6 p. m. 
low as to meet his own views with rogard to the sale of the pro- No leaves ought to be plucked unless they Bhow a yellow 
pared material. It was stated in the notification ol the H ome tinge, approaching to brown or Sienna color. The delicate 
office, as one of the requirements of the machinery lor which a leavea of th 0 iqjper portion of the plant can bo gathered when 
prize was to bo given, that it -should be capable ot producing of a light yellow color, but on no account ought green leaves 
1 a of fibre of a quality which shall average m value not plucked, as invariably they give a bitter flavor to smok- 


EXOTIC TOBACCO IN BURDWAN 


U wn ox iiuju in » qii.uiby wii.cii sium to be plucked, as invariably they give a bitter flavor to smok- 

less than £50^er ton in the English market, at a total cost, all tobacco 

processes of manufacture, and allowance for wear and tear in tobacco leaves ought to be dried upon machans under 

eluded, of not more than £15 per ton. ’■—Delhi Oa.rtte. the shelter of a roof made of hoogla or some other light ma¬ 

terial, and freely ventilated. 

TOBACCO “ P rocess stigeosted by me for curing tho leaves is so 

i UDAvvUt simple, that it can be adopted by the poorest ryots without 

much expcnBo. In fact, it would moro than repay them for 

exotic tobacco in BURDWAN « T k 0 rca80n f or saving that sufficient care has not been 

Submitted tho following communications in respect to tho bestowed upon the cultivation of the tobacco, are that the 
tobacco, of whieli samples were pluced on the table : — leaves are not as broad as they ought to be, and that the ribs 

From the Officiating Collector of Burdwan, dated 2nd Augu*t 1870. coarser than those of Virginia tobacco cultivated either in 
14 In forwarding herewith copy of ft letter from the Maharajah South America or in Europe, 
of Burdwan to the address of my predecessor, No. 60, of the <■ The soil of Bengal appears to be most suitable for the 
23rd May last, together with a quantity of tobacco, weighing cultivation of finer kinds of tobacco than those exhibited at 
6| seers, raisod by him from the James River Virginia seed, the Alipore Agricultural Show.” 

supplied by Government, I havo tho honor to. request that you Rcsotoed —That a copy of this report, and a portion of the 
will be good enough to favor rae with the opinion of the Society manufactured article be forwarded to the Collector oi Burdwan 
as to the result of this experimental cultivation of the Ameri- f or submission to tho Maharajah. 

can seed.” Read also the following letter from Mr. D. Bruce of Gowhat- 

From H. H. the Maharajah of Burdwan, to the Officiating Col- ty, Assam, respecting the sample of tobacco alluded to under 
lector of Burdwan. the head of contributions 

41 With reference to your letter No. 253, dated 6th September “ I have pleasure now to roport on the result of the experi- 
1869,1 have tho honor to state that the James River Virginia mental cultivation of the Virginia and < Havannah seeds sent 
tobaoco seeds, you kindly placed at iny disposal, having been by you. The seeds were sown immediately on receipt, which 
very small in quantity, I thought it convenient to see how was about the end of January, and the young plants trans- 
they would vegetate in mv Dilkoosh Gardon planted about the beginning of March. They throve remark- 

° 1 ... 1 . , il _• . ..1.1_ _~-.ll muallinr. T? 


as to the result of this experimental cultivation of the Ameri 
can seed.” 


From H. H. the Maharajah of Burdwan, to the Officiating Col- ty, Assam, 
lector of Burdwan. the head of 

44 With reference to your letter No. 253, dated 6th September “ f have j 
1869,1 have tho honor to state that the James River Virginia mental culti 
tobaoco Heeds, you kindly placed at my disposal, having been by you. Tb 

__11 • _ . __ A ' A T A1 A II .— .A ^ iiro a «i li/Mlf. i 


“ I learn from tho report submitted to me by the Superinten- , „ _ 

dent of the garden, that the Heeds wero first sown in pots fillod unfortunately, from tho time that the leaves showed indica- 
with leaf-mould and tho top covered over with sand, aud that tions of ripening, we had such heavy showers of rain, that the 
they gorminated, according to tho estimate, from 75 to 80 land got deluged and the plants destroyed, exoept a few Ha* 
por cent. vannah that had early ripened. A few leaves as sample I will 

44 TheseMeedling were transferred in a bod prepared to receive send by the next Btoamer that loaves this plaoe. As I hfcve 
them, andallowod to remain tbore, until thoy had given out been unable to keep any seeds, owing to the adverse 
from five to six leaves each. Thence thoy were transplanted in circumstance spoken or, I hope you will be able to send me 
October last, and cultivated in the mode iu which tobacco is a supply and early, otherwise it would not be worthy trial 
grown iu this country, in a plot of ordinary garden soil, with in a climate. like Assam where the rainy season commenoes 
copiously mixed up vegetable and horse dung manure in equal earlier than in Bengal. I don't think you will'find the tobacco 
quantities Due care was of course takon of them as they went of the desired strength and flavor ; but considering that it 
on growing, and the leaves cured iu lLie usual way. Tho ground was raised during tho rainy season, it must be admitted to 
cultivated was 12 to 24 foct. bo a fair sample, with a promise of being better if sown in the 


ably well, the Virginia rivalling the Rungpore in size, but 
unfortunately, from tho time that the leaves showed indica- 


whioh tobacco is a supply and early, otherwise it would not be worthy trial 
garden soil, with in a climate like Assam where the rainy season commenoes 
manure in equal earlier than in Bengal. I don’t think you will'find the tobacco 
cm as they wont of the desired strength and flavor ; but considering that it 
ay. Tho ground was raised during tho rainy season, it must be admitted to 
bo a fair sample, with a promise of bein£ better if sown in tho 
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prophr season, and no adventitious cause occurring to pre¬ 
vent it.” 

Dr. Tonnerre reports as follows on this tobacco :— 

“Tho second or Assam sample submitted for examination, 
seems to be well cultivated ; the loaves are well cured and dried, 
but they are coarser than the leaves of the Virginia tobacco cul¬ 
tivated in Europe. I fouud it deficient in flavour ; this defect 
is no doubt owing to climatic influences which, it appears, were 
most unfavourable, after the plants had acquired a certain growth. 
I would suggest, should Mr. Bruce contiuuo to cultivate the 
HHme tobacco, that he send the Socioty a large quantity so as to 
enable mo to ascertain its value in the market, and also to have 
a curtain portion manufactured in Calcutta. Nobody at present 
can prudently* commit himself to fix any price on the tobacco, 
owing to the smallness of the sample, which consists apparently 
of fifteen picked leaves.— Id. 


SU8AR. 


CULTIVATION OF HI'UA]l IN INDIA. 

it is alleged by persons who have always sonic objection to 
otter to every suggestion for the improvement of India, and the 
augmentation of her powers of production, first, that India can¬ 
not grow more sugar than is required for her own consumption, 
and, secondly, that England can obtain hor sugais cheaper in 
other markets. Both objections are met by thu first, that India 
not only grows sugar enough for her own consumption, as 
proved, but that sho does export the article, while that it can 
bu exported at a profit is shown by the quantity scut to Eng¬ 
land, amounting in 18G9 to 5,837 tons for the port of Liverpool, 
mid to 63,504 for the port of Loudon, besides what goes to Bris¬ 
tol and the Clyde, which is however not much. 

That Englaud does not derive supplies equivalent to her re¬ 
quirements from her own possessions, is shown by the fact that 
she imports enormous quantities from foreign countries, in¬ 
cluding France, who gives her no less than five millions of 
pounds per annum A reduction of duty always means en¬ 
larged consumption, and it may i^asonably bo assumed that 
that enlarged consumption will amount to about llu* percentage 
of duty romitted, or some sixteen per cent. The consumption 
of sugar in England (that is Great Britain and Ireland) amount- 
eel to in 18G9 to 194,589 tons, or 435,879,3oO pounds, equal t< 
something under twenty pounds per annum for every man 
woman, and child. Now, an increased consumption of Borne 
sixteen percent, likely to follow the reduction, means upwards 
of thirty thousand tons, or twenty millions of pounds, which is 
after all only tliicc pounds per inhabitant more than the con¬ 
sumption of 1869. But it is nevertheless a great increase, re¬ 
presenting so much more cultivation, so much more shipping, 
so much more trade, and so much more profit. 

We should like to know why steps should not be taken for 
enlarging sugar cultivation in India, to the extent of en.iblin^ 
her to come in for a considerable share of this increase to which 
as a British possession she is reasonably entitled Y The Gov¬ 
ernment has done much for the increase and improvement of 
cotton cultivation and for its export by the most rapid and 
cheapest means available. Why not devote a little attention 
to another produco, and more especially to sugar, now that such 
an improving market is opening out in tho West P 

Would it bo bad policy to soil the lands of the Bn roc Doab, 
where millious of culturable acres are uncultivated, at a low 
figure, on the condition that sugar shall form the staple culti¬ 
vation once in three years i -The extension of the Baroe Doab 
Canal will afford an ample supply of water down the whole of this 
fertile tract. We have no hesitation in asserting that five thou¬ 
sand tons of sugar could thus be secured for export in so short a 
time that those who may be willing to adopt tho suggestion would 
themselves be astonished at its success, or, if the Government do 
not in the short-sighted policy - they have adopted in modifica¬ 
tion of the great scheme projected by Lord Canning, wish to 
sell the land in fee simple, let thorn lease it on such terms for, 
say, thirty years, as would amount to a virtual sale for a genera¬ 
tion at least. Had Lord Canning’s views been carried out in 
their integrity* this same Baree Doab, iustead of being still a 
dreary and unproductive waste, would be verging at the present 
moment, from Lahore downwards, on the ricli condition of Uin- 
ritsur and Goordaspore. 

It may lie objected to this that cultivators are not to be had 
for these lauds. We are* quite sure, however, that were estates 
of two, three and four thousand sores, created on the conditions 
wG^proposed, the purchasers or lessees would have no diffi¬ 
culty in finding thousands of tillers of the land in tho at pre¬ 
sent over-populated districts of Goordaspore. Soalkote and 
J ullunder. Let Mr. Robert Egertou see to this, and we enter¬ 
tain small doubts tliat a man of Lord Mayo’s astuteness will 
not be slow in adopting any practical proposal submitted to 
fiun.-j MkiGuMc. 4 


CARDAMOM. 


CARDAMOM CULTIVATION. 

It has been the intention of the Dowan of Travancorc to 
extend tho cultivation of Cardamoms in that State, and with 
this object, Sir Madava Row has lately created the office of 
Supcrintendeut of tho Cardamom hills. The production of 
this article in Truvuncoro and Cochin is at present compara¬ 
tively limited. In former times, cardamoms formed one of 
the chief exports from this coast., but the trade has gradually 
dwindled into insignificance. Tho Travnucoro Sircar do not 
realize more than three lacs of rupees annually from the sale 
of cardamoms, and the revenue to the Cochm Government 
from this source is still smaller. Tho arrangoments whioh 
Sir Madava Row lias already made for tho conservancy of tho 
Cardamom Hills will, it is hoped, tend to increase the supply 
of the spice in Travancorc Tho cultivation of cardamoms 
must certainly ho a profitable investment, when the prioo in 
the English market of the spice, is excessively high. It has 
been observed that tf a caulamom jungle is n mino of woalth 
to its possessor,’' and the observation still remains true. We 
liavo not as yet seen any report on the intended operations 
of the Superintendent of the Cardamom Hills, but as carda¬ 
mom plants spring spontaneously from tho soil, without the 
necessity of sowing seeds or laying down cuttings, much will 
not bo required from him Many of us are perhaps aware 
that in other places where tho cardamom grows, its cultiva¬ 
tion has not been attended with much trouble. In Coorg, 
its production has hitherto greatly depended on the 11 pro¬ 
cesses of nature.” We observe in the report of Mr. Ludlow, 


cut away the scrub, the brushwood and the small trees, and 

E rocecd carefully to fell the largo ones. As soon as tho mins 
cgin, young cardamom plants shoot up on all sides of the 
clearing, but especially noar tbo stum and roots of the fallen 
trees.” In a year, the plants will bo a foot in height with 
eight or ton loaves. They attain tlio height of four feet in 
about three years, when they yiold tho first crop which is, 
however, a very light otic. Tho heaviest crops aro obtained 
frdtn the fifth year. Wo are told that, when the plants begfa 
to look sickly, which they generally do after tho next seven 
years, “ largo jungle trees are foiled right across them, which 
will have tlieir stems and racemes killed by the fall, but from 
the rhizomes, fresh stems will shoot, and the plants grow with 
increased vigour for eight years, when the same process of 
renovation will have to be gone thiough again.” Tho process 
of picking is carried on in September or October, and tho 
crop, after being picked, is dried in the sun. It wijl bo thus 
seen that a cardamom jungle can never become exhausted, 
and that tho cultivator haa not to contend with the great 
difficulties which the cultivation of other articles produces. 
Tf carefully worked, there can never be a failure of crops, and 
if some attention bo paid in saving tho crops from thoir na¬ 
tural enemies, such as grub, squirrels, Ac., ho can connt upon 
a handsome return every season. 11 has been shown that a 
garden of 484 square yards in area will yield annually an aver¬ 
age of 40 seers of yreen cardamoms, equal to 10 seCrs in weight 
when dry. In an acre of ground, four such gardens could bo 
made, and the yield will therefore be about 40 Veers of dry 
cardamoms, which, it is estimated, would fetch nearly £13in 
the English market. Tho coat of production may be reckoned 
to be 4 rupees an acre, and the cost of collecting, preparing 
the crops, and weeding tho gardens, would not be above that 
amount in addition. We consider that tlic system of growing 
tho cardamons is capable of great improvement, and what¬ 
ever faith we may place on the phenomenon of its spontaneous 
growth, we arc inclined to think that it would be desirable 
to attend to the rearing of tho plants in a better manner 
than is done in Coorg. There can bo no doubt that by irri¬ 
gation, a systematic planting ond manuring, the yield of 
cardamoms would be ten-fold and would bring an immense 
revenue to the cultivator. We are certain that it would be 
profitable to invest capital in tho cultivation of cardamoms 
in Travancorc, where the soil is so admirably adapted to tho 
growth of cardamom plants and whore cheap labour is ob¬ 
tainable. That tho cardamom trade is remunerative, is a 
patent fact, and it is to bo hoped that the ondeavourB of the 
Travancore Sircar to increase the production of the spice 
would be followed by similar endeavours on the part of the 
Cochin Sircar .—Cochin Argus . 


IPECACUANHA. 

-+ ..... - 

Everything connected with the introduction of now plants 
into Ootacamuud, is of interest ; evon when the subject is so 
sickly as that of tho Ipecacuanha. From tlic paper which we 
reprint below, it appears that there is no hope of growing this 
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plant on tho Hills, but it is possible that it may aucoeed at 
Nellambur. We oan hardly expod every experiment to be 
Buoocssful: everything should be tried. 

The Ipecacuanha. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government, Revenue Department, 13 th 
September, 1870. 

Bead the following letter from J. W. Brooks, Eaq., Commis¬ 
sioner of the Neilgherrios, to the Acting Hocrotary to Gov¬ 
ernment, Rovonuo Department, dated Ootac*amund, 1th 
August 1870, No. 38 :— 

Reference to Proceedings of Government, dated 8th June 
1870, and Order thereon, No. 815, directing mo to furnish the 
information called for in paragraph 3 of Secretary of Stated 
despatch of 2(>tli April 1H7*>, No. 11, rogarding certain Ipoca- 
cuanha plants, also to Proceedings of Government, dated 18th 
July 1870, and Order thereon, No. 1,103, forwarding a letter 
from Mr. Broughton, tho Government Quinologist, with an 
enclosure to bo embodied with Mr. Me Ivor’s report on the 
Ipecacuanha plants. 

2. Mr. Mclvor’s report, horewith forwarded, states that 
threo Ipecacuanha plants have been introduced into this Pre¬ 
sidency, viz., one by Mr. Broughton in April, 18(10, and two by 
Mr. Mclvor in December 18G7. 

Thcso three plants were brought to the Ootacamund Botani¬ 
cal Gardens, and have been increased to thirteen by the 
root-cutting process described in Mr. McNab’s pamphlet. 

3. The plants have mado unsatisfactory growth at this 
elevation* 

4. Three of the plants were taken to Nellumbur t by Mr. 
Broughton in January last, and arrived in good condition. 

Tho Assistant Conservator of Forests at Nellumbur took 
charge of the plants and band-watered them daily during tho 
dry season. 

In March one of the plants died, and the other two arc said 
to have produced flowors, which dropped off as soon as blown, 
so that the seed was lo 9 t. Since the rains set in the two 
plants nro said to have very much improved. 

5. Of the ten plants remaining in tho Ootacamund gardens 
threo wore sent to Devi Shola, where Messrs. Money, Wau- 
chopo and Co. have a largo i-incliona plantation, about ten or 
twelve miles to tho Bouth of Ootacamund, and at a somewhat 
lower elevation. The plants there also remain stunted and 
are of unsatisfactory growth.” 

6. Mr. Mclvor thinks tho climate of Malabar and the danlfk 
slopos of Wyuaad may be better suited to tho plant than tho 
Neilgherrios, and he intends trying three of the plants on I lie 
lowcrX slopes of the Government Noddivuttum Cinchona 
Plantation and three on the eastern slopes of tho Ncilglicrrius, 
whore the rainfall may be fifty or sixty inches. 

From W. G. Mclvor, Esq., Superintendent, Government 
Cinchona plantations, to the Commissioner of tho Neilgherrios, 
dated, Ootacamund, 25th July 1870, No. 108, 

With reference to tho order of Government of 8th June, 
1870, No. 845, and your letter, No. 145, of the 27th instant, I 
have the honour to state, with reference to paragraph 3 of the 
despatch from the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India, under date 2oth April 1870, No, 11, that only three 
Ipocaouanha plants were introduced to these gardens, viz., ono 
brought out by Mr. Brongbton from lvcw and received herein 
April i860, and two plants brought out by me in December 
1867. Wo h|VO increased those plants to thirteen in number 
by root-cuttings as described by Mr. McNub in tho pamphlet 
referred to in the Secretary of Stato’s despatch. 

2. As this climate is too cold for the successful growth of 
the ipecacuanha, some plants were sent to Devi Shola, where 
they remain stunted and of unsatisfactory growth. Three 
plants were sent to Nellumbur in January last, and there 
they seem to be thriving well. The climate of Malabar and 
tho damp slopes of tho Wynaad Hills appear to be much 
better suited for the cultivation of Ipecacuanha than the 
Neilgherrios. 

3. We have still seven plants in the gardens hero ; these 
lants continue to make very unsatisfactory growth, and I 
avc, therefore, resolved to plant out three plants on tho lower 

and damp slopes of the Noddivuttum plantations, and three 
plants on tho warm slopes of the eastern side of tho hills. 

4. All the localities where the plants have hitherto been 
tried on tho Neilgherrios appear to have been too high and too 
cold. 

Order thereon.—T ho Government approve tho measures 
which Mr, Mclvor proposos to tako for preserving the still 
existing ipecacuanha plants by changing their site. In the 
event of tho Burliar garden becoming the property of Govern¬ 
ment tho plant should bo tried there. 

2. Tho results of the ipecacuanha cultivation in this 
Presidency will be reported to the Secretary of State 

* Ootacamund, bet* con 7,000 and 8,000 foot high avorago rainfall, 
about 45 or 50 inches ; mean toniporuturu, about 600 F. * 

t In Malabar about 100 and 500 foot above sea level ; rainfall between 
80 and 00 iuchc*., * 

J riEli.il''> 3 0U0 oi 1,000 Rot abovo boa level and 100 niche* lainlaU 


MARKET REPORT. 


THE INDIGO OUTTURN. ' 

Calcutta, 20th Septembes. 

Planters in Tlrhool , C/iumparun , and Chupra are muoh disappointed 
with their second cuttings, which, in consequence of oontinued unfavora¬ 
ble weather, are yielding wretchedly. At present fine weather prevails, 
but it comos too late to do much good, in the JJenares distriots the 
plant from A mow sowings has proaucod almost nothing in consequence 
of constant rain and in some places innundation by the rivers. The 
country moroover being in such a state, it is most difficult to get plant 
to tho vats, and the yield from it in its drenched state, with many of its 
loaves turned yellow, is very unsatisfactory. In tho DoaJb too much rain 
is also complained of, and it now seems very probable that the crop 
will not oxooed, even if it roach 1,00,000 maunas. • 

Calcutta, 27tii Setombeb- 

The fow loiters which have come to hand since tho dato of our last 
issue, are of tho Bame tonor. Tho second cuttiugs in Tirftoot, Chumpavun 
and C/t ^pm aro likely to produoo far less in proportion to tho first, than 
wo boliovo thoy have ovgr boon known to do, but in tho absence of 
corrected ostimates wo ore ut present unable to state what the falling 
off in tho out-turns of theso districts will bo. From the North West* 
Pro vine,is tho letters report no improvement, and wo are confirmed 
in tho opinion that tho crop will probably faH short of 1,00,000 mds. 

Exports of Indigo from IstNovombor, I86tf, to 26th Novombor, 1870 : — 



Chosts. 

Mdfl. 

S. 

Ch, 

Groat Britain . 

.. 12,828 

48,001 

11 

6 

Havre ami Bordeaux . 

.. 3,113 

11,756 

14 

14 

Marseilles. 

1,781 

6,420 

IK 

5 

Foreign Europe. 

.. 1,528 

5,044 

9 

11 

America. 

1,700 

6,108 

26 

0 

Uulphs. 

1,650 

6,687 

27 

5 

Total.... 

.. 21,610 

86,806 




!!*//<. Morgan <0 Co.'s Co tala). 


INDIAN TEA. 

Calcutta, 20th September. 

Only two Auctions have boon hold sinoe departure of the last Mail, 
1,641 clients having been offered, a portion of which wore dis]K>socl of 
privately ho/oro tho .sale. Tho teas woro principally Assam and of 
desirable quality, and prices paid were accordingly good, the competi¬ 
tion being vory brisk for all teas with strength. No groat quantity of 
tea is likely to l»o sold till after the Doorgah Poonjah holidays.— 
Tovlmln tfc Co.’* Cn talar. 

London Market, IOtii Sept. 1870. 
Corrrn.—Tho tono of the market is decidedly firm. Of tho parcels 
oficred on Tucsd.ij, Plantation kinds sold at previous prices, except 
medium kinds, for which easier rates woro accoptod. 060 caskB, 100 
barrels, and 520 bags Plantation Coylon chiefly hold—triage, &c., 40$. to 
51$. ; small to bold groy, 54*. to 67$.; ditto colory, 57$. to 7 Is. \ poaberry, 
lit. 6^. to 7!b. ; 360 cases Wynaad, nil hold—colory, 67$. to 70$. fid. ; poa- 
beiry, 81?. 6d. ; 20 packages .Jamaica, at 47$. to 48$. ; and ono-liolf of 8*20 
bagr washed llio, middling to fine colory, 56*. to 67$. fid. ; 250 packages 
of Mocha withdrawn. Yesterday the pareolu offered woro mostly sold at 
the \ ablations. 70 packages of Plantation Coylon—triage, 43$. to 45$. ; 
small to good eolery, 56*. 6d. to 75$. ; neaborry, 76$. to 70$ 320 packages 
of Ncilghorry triage, IKs. to 58$. fid. • small to bold, 50$. fid. to 80$. ; 
poabory, 7•b• 6d. to 80$. Of 1,000 bags washed Jvio oifored, 700 bags 
sold ordinary to good colory, 53$. fid. to 66$. ; and 3,300 bags of Co&ta 
Kica, low middling to good, 52$. fid- to 65$. 6d. 

Te\. -A sale of 1,800 packagos was held yesterday ; 1,280 packages 
found buyers, all bcin u without reserve. About 1,000 chests new 
season’s black-leaf Congon, ox stoaraer Craig forth, were sold- Two 
breaks marked u Souchong” brought tho low prico of 1$. G£d. por lb ; but 
a chop at 1$. 5.id. to l*. 5jd. per Id. realised about previous ratos- Pack¬ 
ages offered :—Congou, 667 ; Pouchong, 480; Sougliong, 103 : Hyson, 
221; Young Hys n, 78 ; Imperial 228 ; Presents. 20 : total, 1,800 pack¬ 
ages. The deliveries in London, estimated for tno week ouded Septem¬ 
ber 5, woro 1,560,777 lb., which is a decrease of 44,373 lb. compared with 
the previous statement. 

Ru e. - Tho market is without animation *>ud sale* on tho spot have 
boon limited, including 2,000 bags Askoolie at 10$ 3d and 2,500 hags 
ditto at 0$ lO.Jd per cwt. ox ship. Tho cargoes of Arracan, Ac*, arriving 
arc not offering for buIo at any reduction In price. 

Imposts and Dllivekies of Rice to Aug. 27, with Stocks on hand. 

1870 1800 1868 1697 

Imports.tons 33,040 .. 63,900 .. 46,200 .. 4,700 

Deliveries . 40,100 .. 41,000 .. 80,140 .. 89,610 

Stock .. ... .. .. 37,010 44,900 .. 20,780 .. 4,950 

—Overland Mail . 

STATEMENT. 

Of Imports, Exports, and Homo Consumption of Coffee, in the 35 
wocks ending Aug. 27, 1870, showing tho Stook on Aug. 27, compared 
with tho corresponding period of 18w. 

PORT OF LONDON COFFEE. 



Imported. 

Exported. 

Home con¬ 
sumption* 

Stock. 


I860 

1870 

1869 

1870 

1860 

1870 

I860 

1870 

West India. 

Ceylon. ,. 

Ed st India. 

Mocha. 

Brfp.il . 

Other Foreign 

tons 

018 

2620 

0810 

263 

8263 

4*270 

tons 

3109 

24030 

3181 

200 

3303 

4001 

tons 

218 

18064 

3788 

84 

0409 

3001 

tons 

MQ 

18018 

2360 

78 

4020 

1457 

tons 
467 
, 7089 
3666 
114 
673 
1108 

tons 

1107 

7622 

2687 

137 

616 

1117 

Urns 

440 

11862 

4480 

105 

4388 

2472 

tons 

1407 

12801 

3619 

147 

906 

3870 

Total.... 

16814 

30027 

26404 

27682 

12407 

13140 

23795 

31829 
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TENT' MAKERS. 

' ' . * - FVTTEUOVRI1. 

"ItTHO received a certificatefvom II. M. Mackenzie, Esq., 

» i Conlmiteory of Ordnance, Futtchgurli, <m the 11 th November 1807. 

Respectfully bog to inform th» public, that they make touts of every *izo and 
dcvnption to order r of he it matorUl». handsome ahnpo, and good workman¬ 
ship, nfc very reasonable pdcos, In support of which they buvo obtained a highly 
recommendatory testimonial from thoabove gentleman. 

They bffif also to announcu that they have a large stock of tent materials ul- 
w.vh 111 haud to execute all orders promptly and with much care nn<! attention 
Urais eyelets will lw supplied in lieu of leather olios In every tent; also vuntila -• 
i<>rs will bo made in under fly of large tents. 


I.-Pouble-poled tents oM cloths throughout, and 4 feet ver/uidahs, complete 
with cafpetN, chicks, piudnlu, gunny-bags, pegs and mullets, os fullown 


No l.ffiO feet by 18 feet .Rs. 

,, fl, 28 do. by Ifl do. ..„ 600 

,, 8, 24 do. by 14 do. ,625 


1 f — Single-poled tents of 4 cloths throughout and 4 feet verandahs, complete us 
alx>ve, vis 

No. 4, 20 feet square,.Us. fi 10 

„ 5, 18 do. .ftin 

„ 18 do 475 

„ 7, 14 do .42 n 


HI -Hill tents, double fly and single kanatsm 4 oloths, complete as above, viz 


No. 8, 

14 fout square, with 2 saibans, 3 

: cloth* 5/ feet high, 

.. Its 278 

. 9, 

12 

flu 

flu. 

do. 

. ., 22 r > 

,, 10 , 

18 

do 

do. 

do 

... „ lit 

,. U, 

8 

do 

do. 

flu 

.. „ 17 


IV—Swiss Collage tents,double fly and ciirul.iv salbans, the roar one h<*in 
closed.by ti fret kanubi to form a dressing loom of 4 cloths throughout, com 
pleto fttuibove, viz, ■ — 

>o 12, 14 foot squaio. .Rs 37 

„ n, 12 do. .. 31 

,, 11, 10 do. .28 f 


IIOWRAH STEAM SAW MILLS.—Uw 

■II. having orected'extensive Stftain Raw Villa, with vertioal I 
are prepared to execute every description of Woodwork ana ' 
can be obtained at our Howrah Iron Weeks, or at the Offices, 


Calcutta, January 1870. 


Iran Founders and Mi 



UOWRAII IKON WORKS.—WROUGHT IRON 

-U mtxnoEs,_ 

Oil FrcAHCs, Fug Mills 

Gearing and Shotting , ---, _ „_____ 

l Ships’ Capstans ana Windlasses, Portable, 

* * i Presses, High and Low-presmre 

_,_,.... g, and Contractore' Plant: Turn- 

Tables, Growings, and improved jointed Levers for Switches, Rood Betters, 
Cranes, Winches, Traverse! h, &p.. Ac., manufactured. 

Having a very extensive Foundry, the undersigned arc in a position to execute 


orders for all kinds of Castings with great despatch. 
Hoad Ofllco, 7, Hastings Btreot, Calcutta. 


BURN A Co. 


DURBAR TENTS A CAMP EQUIPAGE 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

MADE TO ORDER AT THE 

FUTTEIIO CRH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
. COMPANY, LIMITED, OF EXCELLENT CUT, BEST 
MATERIALS PROCURABLE, AND HANDSOME 
WORKMANSHIP. 1 
. ESTABLISHED IN 1839. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN ldflfl. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W- PROVINCES’ EXHIBITION held at 
AGRA, during FEBRUARY, 1897. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN BOM 
BAY, HELD DURING DECEMBER ISftS, WITH 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Frico Lists will bo forwarded on application to 

M£8SB*. PREM MASIH 6 C O; 


V.—Swiss Cottage tents, double fly nnd circular verandah, and 3 feoL aailwitfl, tl 
rear one bc.tig duaod by 1 foot kanats to term a bath room, 4 cloths through.,! 
ax above, viz 

No U, 34 foot square, .. •• .R«. 29 

„ 1(5, 12 do. .n 

17, 10 Jo . „ 201 

„ 18, 8 ao . 17. 

V |. _Routies of i t-loil,« In fly and 4 cloths, in 6 teet kanat*, complete hi al»ovo 
viz. •— 

^,0 10, 18 feet by H feet, Kb 

20, It do by 12 do 
,, 21, 12 dt by square, 

\ j[ —Sipep’ng pal* Hr gentlemen, of 4 pi' tin, including i-luct', and with l feet. 
1 imuts, wood, n poles, c .mplete as above, vu 

bo 22, 12 hel square,. U J 

„ T?3, 10 do , .. .. .,, 

1f 24, 8 do . „ 

Vj (f , Bcehoba tents of 4 cloth' in fly and kannts, complete with durioo, Si 

No 25. 12 root square.Us 

„ 20, 10 do . . 

„ 27, S do. .. 

IX —Fhameftnahs of 4 cloths m fly and knnn's, 7 foot high, will, ft foet curtains, 
banking from above, of 3 cloths, ooiupluto ' 
aimvo, viz 

No. 28. 24 feet- square. 

„ ‘Jfl, 18 do . 

CO, Id do . 

X - Sepoy puls of 3 eloibp, with bamboo poles 

No. Ml, 16 feet by 15 >eot. 

3.', 14 d" by 12 do. servant s’pals do 
H3, 12 ' by 18 do 
34, io do by 8 do 


Managing Directors. 

A revised List of Touts, with their reduced prices, made by 

Messrs. MOULA BUKSII & Co., 

TENT MAKERS, 

FUTTEIIO UR FT, 

WHO received tlio following cnrtific.ites, one from R.O. 

IV (Jid'.lcUl, Ecq., Collector, Furruckabad. on the 20th October 1868, and another 
as to I lows . 

Messrs. Mom.* Bckhii Sl Co , 

t'uf’fhjuih. 

I Mivo much pleasure In stating that the tent you made for me has given satisfac¬ 
tion as regards materials, tent and workmanship. 

J E. KIN, Surgeon. 

C4 . , , , „ 37th Begiment. 

Shahjelianpoor, 1st February 1870 

Have the honor to Inform the public in general, that in their manufactory the 
best material'arc supplied, and brass eyelets are supplied In lieu of leather ones' 
Vuiitiiators will be made in large t«nis. 

1 — Oonble-poled tents of 4 cloths throughout, and 4 feet verandahs, complete 
with carpets, chicks, p ir Jain, gunny bags, pegs, and mallets as follows ; — 

..Its fl.’O I No. 3.—21 foot by 14 do. M ..It#. 620 

.. „ «Ud • 




No. 

1. 3) feet by H fed 

Rs 

4 '1 

,, 

2.-23 do. by lti du. 

»’ 

321 

ir 

-Slaglc-pulo 1 tont' of 4 


290 

above:— 



No 

4.' 20 feet square .. 



lf 

5. -13 du. 

Rs. 



6. - 1(5 do 


..Rs. fll-i | No. 7. —M feet square 
.. „ Md 8.-12 do. 

.. „ 475 


..Rs. 428 


do 

do 


d-> 

do. 


NccEssiar Tents. 


.. Rs. 


No. S3. 6 feet square. . 

„ 36, 4 feet equat e,. .„ 

XI. —SwiflBOo tage tents for hills, doubla fly nml circular saihfms of 4 feet, 
tiie rear one being olouud liv 4| feet knnute t> forma bath-room, and two bath- 
ro ms will be two sides, the upportiy 3 cloths, under fly 2 cloths, complote 
with woo«ion poles, isabovo, \iz:— 

No. 87, 12 feet equate.n*. 258 

„ 88, HI dc.. 210 

„ 39, 8 do.185 

XII. —Mess tents, 1 three-polod, of 4 ninths throughout and 4 feet verandahs, 
■ complete, with glass shades with 4 branches with a brass clasp and two 

punkbas, coinplo & as abou*, viz. 

No. 40. 4d feet by 20 lba . Rs. 1,600 

„ 41, 8a do. by 16 do. of two-poled do. do. with « 11 s punkha.. 1,258 

„ x 42, Bath-room, 6 feet square, with top for Binglo-poled tent, 

~ W.thout flurries . 88 

„ 43, Zanona kaput, 3 rMths, 7 feet lngh, 72 feet Io g, in two 

pieees. 72 

„ 44, Shutrinjee of Urn, materials, por square yard, (14) fourteen 

Tiaws.—'Two-thirds thw ^rlea of the tent in advano' 1 , the remainder on 
delivery. Risk end coat of transport to be borne by purchasers, as also a* y 
charges fbr discount lug their cmques and honndies. No orders wil meet 
with prompt attention without a remittance mentioned as above. 

. Apply to , 

Missus. SHAIKH KAS^M k Go., 

“ Tent Makers, Futtobgurh. 

The Ravages of White Ants. 

completely ptevoiited by the Preservative Composi- 

A ''Hon patented by Major Forbes, u., Executive Engineer, D. P. W. 

This U th# only effectual preoess yet Invented for protection against White Ants, 
It i^KtoXay teVeoirork whether sheltered orexpoeed. 

The dry Ingredients, peeked in tins, containing 2ft lbs. each, esn be obtained from 
the nndersUmed: this quantity, mixed with a due proportion of all, will form a 
paint sufficient to prime 1,800 superficial feet. Price ptr tin, Rs^ Awn 

7, Hastings Street- • BUBN • Oo. t 


1H.— Ilill-tents, double fly and single kanat of 4 cloths, with 2 ou riggers of 8 cloths, 
complete us above : - 

No. n.—11 feci square .. . .Rs. 270 I No. 31.—lo foot square .. ..Rs. 200 

„ 30 -U Uu. .. „ 225 I 

IV. — Swiss Gottuge tents of 4 cloths throughout, double fly and circular saibans, 
the rear one being closed by 6 foot kanat to for.n a dresslmg-room, complete as 
above: - 

No. 12.-11 feet square .. ..Rs. 880 | No. 18.-12 feet square ..Rs. 840 

V. —Swisi Giittagc tents of 4 c'otln thnmg’iout. double fly and circular verandah, 
and 3 feet saibans, the roar one bolng dosed by 4 foot kanat to form a bathing-room, 
complete as uooro 

No. 11.—It feet square .. ..Rs. 29> 1 N-i. 16—10 foet square • Mis. 2 ( >J 

„ 15.-32 do. 248 j 

VI. —Koulics of 4 cloths, In fly an 1 In kanat, complete as above 

No. 17.—16 foet by 11 feet ..Us. 225 | No. 19.—12 feet squaro .. .B«. 190 

„ 18.—It do. by 12 do. .. „ 200 | 

VII. —Dechoba tents of 4 cloths fly an 1 kanats, coranlctc as above 

No. 20.-12 foot square .. .. Rs. 15) | No. 21.— lo feet square .. .Rs. 14r> 

VIII. —Shaincanahi of 4 cloths in fly aid kanat, 7 feat high, with 5 feet curtains 
from above, of A cloths, and eight wiodcn p tics, complete as above:— 

No 25k—24 feet square .. . .Its. 40.) I No. 24.—16 feet square .. i.Rs. 290 

. 23.—18 do.. 820 | 

IX. —Sleeplug-pals for gentleman of 4 cloths, Including chintz and 4 feet kanat, 
wooden poles, complete as above: — 

No. 25.-12 feet gquare .. . .Rs. 110 j No. 27 -Id foet by 8 feet.. . .RS. 

„ 26.-10 do do.. 0.) | ^ 

X. - Sepoy pals of 8 cloths, with bamboo poles— • 

No. 28.-16 feet by )fi feet . Rs. 69 

„ 29.—14 do. by lido, servants’ pals 50 

„ 80 —12 feet by 19 do sen ant s’ pals 4ft 

XI. — Miscellaneous. 

No. 31— Necessary tents 5 feet square. Rs. 88 

„ 82—Ditto do 4 do -------- 27 

„ 33-Bathing room, 6 do with top for slngle-poled 

teuta, without durrles. ,,88 

„ 84—Saibans fer 32 feet bill tents. „ 1ft 

,, 3ft—Shufrnqjce per yard Fs. 1. , ^ , 

„ 86-Mass-touts of three poles complete, with glass shade, 

brass clasp, punkha Ac , of 4 cloths throughout, 40 feck 

by 20 foet .. ,• M00 

Tsans.—Two-thirds of tho prices must aocompauv the ardor to meet prompt 
attention, m remainder on delivery. Bisks and any discount charged In caatffiif 
the cheques, &c., to bo levied on purchasers. All order# will be executoA without the 

least delay. MOULA BUKSH & Co., 

Tent-men, Fmtthfurk. 












AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


Oct 15, 1870* 


ftHARTEKED MERCANTILE RANK OF INDIA, 

U LONDON AND CHINA. 

Bombay Branch. 

The Bank grant* Drafts payable in Fnalnn I, Scotland, and Ireland, and in the 
principal Town* of all the Australian Colonic* 

Circular N«tu and Letter* of r,*du ate also granted for the uio of Travellers in 
the East. OH the CV nttm~ uml to / nrfe oveiland 
The Bank purchase Bills and grants Drafts payable in Calcutta Madras, 
Cooonada. Ceylon, Hongkong toochowfoo, bhungliai, Haukow, Hmgapoie 
Penang, Mauritius, and Yokohama 

IvTFRKftT At TOWED 

On Deposit Account* parable on demand Intel out will Ik* credited half yearly 
onSOtb June and 81st Dccembci at the tato oi two per cult per annum on the 
daily balance, not exooeding one Lac Rupees 

Ov Fixed Deposits 

12 months . . . ... R percent 

3 do .. 8 

All letter* should bo addressed and Iloondies made payable to the Chartered 
Mercantile Bonk 

ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Bombay Agenoy. 

Exoha vine 

THE CORPORATION gr«nt T)> ifts on London on 

A Demand and at from ono dav to sit months m./ht and J)ra£f* on Scotland 
and Ireland on demand, ulso Cinular N>ti* n goiiillc m 1 g>pt h>Tia, the 
Continent of Europe, the Australian Colonus, New A alaml, ana the Cape oi 
Good Hope 

No Draft at six months’ sight is grant* 1 fur a sum undu £50 Sums under 
£20 are only drawn for on Demand 

( OMWf'Sln' 

The rato of Commission charge lbv this Ag ncy on the pun base or snlo of 

Government Sccuntios negotiable in FlornL l.^ is um quititu pu i nt, and on the 

collection of Bills one pu ernt nn 1 Post igt 
The Corporation take chin go of Govnumint Tapir Shares in the Bank o 
Bombay, and other local StixIts fits ot allihtigis and will di iw Interest unc 
Dividends on the same as they fill due on th following teuns 
If to bo romittod through tla Corpo ation Without charge 

If to be paid in India a < omrniNsioti v 11 be cliuigcil of } pci ciot 

On delivering Securities out of safe < ustody J do 

Hours of business 10 to 3 

Saturdays 10 to 1 

Bombay, 1st Octobci 1809 


a 


ATIO.SAL HANK OF 1 SOI A, LIMITED 

BOMBAY i'.IU.N'UI 


» 


E\V BANK OF BOMB \ Y, — (Limited) 

RATES 

Disiuukt 

On Government Bills 
On Private Bills and Notes H 

On Loins on di posit of Government Tupcr, 11 illiou, 
or Railway bliaua 

Intfhr t 

On Fixed Loans on deposit of Government Taper, 
Bullion, oi Railway bh ues 6 

On do do do Goods oi Shipping 
documents for Goods 

On Cash Ciedits on tv runt) of Government Tapti, 
Bullion oi Railway Share* sulject to a Communion 
on the amount ot t redit 


fi per tent 
do 


o do 


do 
8 do 


do 


of i per cent on _ _ 

The Babk is pi opart d to xnangu Ciedits to be negotiated thiough its Agencies 
ra the Cotton DiHti u Is 
Bombay, 16 Ji Julj 18C9 

~~ LLOYD’S BANK, 

1M1ULLUSO. 

fixed Deposits —Interest Is allowed on deposits of Rs 101 and upwards on the 
fo'luwlng teima — 

On sums lodged for 1 months certain 3 per cent per annum. 

Do. 12 do 7 do 

Do 9 years certain 8 do 

Interest Is allowed at 2 per cent par annum on floating depisits or Current Ac¬ 
counts, when the t glance* ex ec i * w Rupees 
Tucre are many wuo h»ve a drval ot ape ulsthn, and yet who it sire a fa ret 
rate of IntenBUnan is ohtal isNii frum intestine its in On eminent paper snl Kul- 
way scrip or fr m fixed dtp sits In J mt fct t k Commercial Banks Remltiam.es 
can be made by rhe iui i nn in\ part of the wm Id 
Inteiest paM half ycaily In Inula or Loudon 

Darjeeling, Northern Bengal, st August H7« A B L 

ADDIS'S PATENT CART AND WHEEL. 

Those Wh^el< are constructed to suit the purposes of railwjy carriages lorries, 
carts tfkcg m*, and every othfc devr ptlon » f venli le§ 

Tue wheals a e formed of open segmenrs of iron or steel, which, wh»n bnltod 

X her form a "krle on*wlieol to the periphery or which the <>rd nary wooden 
Is Axed with b Its g >ln< through the tyre, th t ivies *1% being m tegmenta 
The edraotegre over the old stv>enf wheel are 'hat they i*sr linger, rnn eerie- 
and era u effects 1 "v temperature of oltmat , obviating the shrinking which occurs 
to tt res and spokes in th" cas * «f ordinary wheels 
The segmentary tynscaaolao be renewed by aoy ordinary workman nr cart-hirer. 

^ F. KLlNGhLIIOEFEU, 


ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 7 

The advantage of Addis’s Permanent Way to ndHtSoito to Its dntouii ar<i 
duranBIty, am sure in l»e t»lng a long tndieal bleeper Road \ ft (tnmtfimftlm- cAw ef 
s»e p«r and flsh-pUto, and Gras enabl* chair*, ep.k'f nod trenails to I* dfcpeasel 
with The parts b ing fewei. In eases of shipment t» lorelgn eoon tiles, ITof gnat 
Imp irrance In savhg of freight, as well at tor facility ofdoM packing OTeairlagr 
orer oig land <i 1st anoes. 

It has also great advantage In simplicity of laying, end cheapness In maintenance 
The st sff needed for ihispnrpose may be limited, and no special or previous knowledge 
is 'equlred 

lor p ans, specifications, piles lists, and all other Inf'rm at Inn, anplyjo the nn 
dersigned. F KLIBOELHGEPCT, 

Sols Agent for the above. 

Tanna Iren Works TAN A A 

MOORL.EE CHUR. A RELATIVE OF RAO JOIEE 
PERSHAP & Co., 

Tant Man a fA0tur.ru, Fattehrurta. 

A irriwd Lilt of the prices of tents, be , into, ot th, minafwtoi/ of Hcorlc t>h„ 
and Co 

Double poled tents of 4 cloths throughout and 4 feet verandahs, complete with 
carpets, chicks, purdahs gunny bags, puts and mallets as to lows — 


CURB TNT DFPCWIT AC< OtNl* 

The Bank opens Cum nt Deposit Ai c ni ts nn 1 allow* Ii oicst nt the rati 
of 2 por cent per atrnu u on (.ustumoiV daily baUucoi, horn R* 600 up to 
Re 100,000 ok 

UXED DEPOSITS 

’lbo Tank receives money on rival Deposit, and allows Intorest thereon as 
follows:— 

Oil Deposits subject to 6 months’ notice of n ith li aw il i per ce it 
Du „ 12 , u , 

F\( H vv.r 

The Bank negotiate* and collects lulls j w Ido in Lon 1 n ( il utti Madras 
and Hongkong It .Iso giants d ids n Ljulm, ami oi it-. lfr inches and 
Agenuos, at the cm lout rates of Ex Image 

R\ i dor of Iho Diirrfois, 

JAM Lb WIN DRV M a."r 

Bombay 201 a August 1070. 


No 1 *12 feet by 20 feet Rs 1 02 

„ 2 30 do bv 18 1 „ 9)' 

„ 3 do by lb do „ 81 

,. 4 2b do by lb .1 * „ 7f 

„ 6,24 do by 14 do. „ 61 

^mcl* pile tents of 4 cloths through 
out nnd 4ftit ion pkte is ab< ie vie 
No 6 0 feet S lusre, Rs 67 

„ 7 18 d« ditto, .. „ 64 

8 lo d<» ditto, , 11 

, ') 14 do itt , . „ 61 

„ 11 do di to, . „ 43 

, 11 12 do ditto, , 41“ 

Hill tents of 4 cloths, In kanat and toj 
anil in siicbans 3 cloths, and complete a* 
it n\t, viz - 

No 12 llfcetsqu with 2snehsns, Rs 110 
, II It d i ilit 1 1 do 2 ditto, „ 27 ) 
„ i4 lido ditto d i 2 duto, „ 2ft) 
Routies of 5 cl ith* in t »p an l 4 cloths 
in kmat* ciinpUtc a ibo\c, viz — 

Ko 15 1C fect and U feet, Ift 2 r <» 

„ If, 1C do do li do, , 2 

„ 17 14 do do 12 do, „ 2 1 

, is 12 square „ 2‘*, 

Sw is* 11 ttubo tents doul 1c fly and cl - 
cnlar suibans nil the Ii iir mclosid with 
ksnHts to fi nn rooms 4 cloths through 
mt with carpets 


No 


T> 1( fed square, 
20 T do ditto, 
.1 11 do (lit ii, 

2 1) do ditto, 

2J 1J do ditto, 


Rs 


T2\) 

4i 

470 


Sleeping pals, 5 cloths, ehlnte lining 
md w miicn pol s, m Ith one carpet, 4 
ot! s n kanats,n milete, 

40 21,12 feet sqiin c, .. Rs. 126 

„ 21. in do bv 1* feet, . „ ID* 

„ 26 10 do tqiiurn, . „ 96 

„ 27 sepoj s pals, 11 16 ft (4 els ,) 7*> 

28 ditto 14 b} 22 ft (3 In ) 5 

,• 29, Isscar p*ls, 18bj Ibft <dilo,)K 

Shozmanu 

No 30,40 fei t square of 4 cloth in flu s 
aim li tect high, with kinato 
c replete as above, being K 
wn >deti p >le*, . Ks 8 )•> 

„ 31, 24 Tet t 8 wooden poles, 

with Ranats , 6f> ’ 

„ 32 20 feet 8 iittodittoditto, „ 4 lo 
, «JJ, 12 ,. S] lAifl, . „ 2’^ 

Stablo Tents. 

31, 8 by 12, for one horse .. „ d» 

3 1 , hii'ssary ton s, , „ 2 

tb ihtf i snail .. „ /A 

37, U iiHii iknnuts of 3 cloths 7 

Mt hit. 1 ) anil feet broad, 

Ls A 8 (ery ml 

38, DiMkiini cuitnln and ka- ♦ 

nat w» 1 lie iliargeu fir 
agreiablyt size o'tents, 72 

39, Glared d < is with b ixcs 

tin packing each, .. „ 22 

4), Bathing unis b feet and 

10 tut (1 cloths) . „ 82 1 

41 B • ts tor tents, per boot, , i\> 

42, bhiitiungis of b*at material pir 

sqoniL'ftid 11 annas 


Apply to MOOKLEE DIIUR, 

At the shop of Ltuiirebundass Si Elshunshai, i urruckabad 
Futtthquih 2toh <6y hmbe ISf 7 

N OTICE —Militaiy ami (’ivil Oflkeis of all stations aio 

in l inn ItlntDuibai 1 cr ts nn l < amp equq a^e of evoi do cnptmn are 
mill u oi lo lythoh tehgiihlru Manilla 1 1 ! g oinpanv ad a tie it In 
1 exiclh nt maicr h Is bc^t cu , anil h iiidsuaio workmanship Fr null lute will U 
foiwftnlo i uu application 

MOULA BUX A Co. 

Futtelgni Auwtist 14“0 


FVmna Iron Works. 


Sole Agent lor the above, 

TANNA. 


ROHNEE TEA AND COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

Prospectus . 

The Estate —The land extends fiom ncai Gandhoura to Kupicnl, all along the East 
-ule * < the D*r ci I mr und bi llgn cc n ad, and may < a said to be the finttA soil in the 
Cerai -well 'uned t the growth • f T^u, 0 ff e Ootion, Tobacoo, Ginger, Castor Oil, 
.Vi The ar a ot ilie l-state is 1 777 j aires an t the lcoaeh Id base s f the undersigned 
Its 1 ,9 >3 txclusivo of stamps, univcvencing, Sic A small eoauel rent hei to be 
pail t iQowrunent . ^ 

flixtv sorts sic in tea,planted 4’ by 2’ so as not to lose altogether the told season 
of 1 69 70 

To u<>, ltd bn a private Company —The undersigned proposes to associate With 
himnlfsi\e alpartn rs and to utilise the lend oy gradually putting ftve hundred 

£ t>' ot to very pick of t n* soil un Itr te«, reserving the remainder foi ooiton oa4 
lav, unless til \9iocut nn would pri'er sell n t port! ms at a profit 
It is a vi rv fl it lay of I md anil la quite wo tb 17 Its per a* re, * u an avengv. 
Manage nent -Faj ments nt calls to be me le quarterly i r monthly to I toyd'e Bank, 
Darit-i ling , Mr Li w i to be Ajent, charging sixtv limeea monthly for U» time. 
Double anil re*.p n*l illty fiiegarlen to be In charge of on experienced manager 
•ho w uldhara toll Id at least one anna sliAre In It. t . 

) ieId • flea and estltnate of outlay and pru/lt — hrom sure data alreadv obtained 
fm in Himilaro somewhat Inferior soil In the ne lH hbonrhood, tfee yield of teg may be 
taken at | md p r a re the 2nd year.8rd yeir‘2*mos , 4th year 4 mds 6tB mr wd 
a torw.ir.il at least 5 mds per acre. During the cold weather of 1869*70 only arras 
were planted out in tne following season 240 a.res sad the veer after that *)) acres 
or as much aa the funds economically used, will admit of. The laud would have t be 
paid for durng the 1st veer by quarterly Instalments, with Interest at ev percent 
»e annum on the unpaid quarterly balances J lie prtc* at the tea his been triteii at 
the moderate figure o 65 B*. per juaafid, but ordluery ter * ha* hitherto teMataa 

* V ftos ni^Vropos^dfas being the most practicable arrsnkement, that there to 16 
one anna «htres and that ery one may take onsormwenf these aana shares, and 
p«v Ks 2it» per ann* share monthly, o» if bo proffers it Its 600 quattefly, hi advance 
a d tha' the most bv made this money 

The pm ect is n *t intended for Urge capitalists bat for the aavlttga or poorer mn 
with salsrle* Mr LI *y i !a prepared If necessary to take *of thesbaree* 

Hv Is already In * sinultr a suolatloas In the t.ral an 1 % Mtol*ff> to 
utilise tins fine block or wa<te Und. The teral gariMiS SSSS*? 7 

well H present vi cum*tsnces continue, and there #no reaeea.to a n llal pate any 
Lhancewhat^er,thisRsrdenwtllpaj to wrcmUpetmnm- 
Amount of calls to lie paid InDarjeeUax foes from Ian to 
sharenwlders may be on eqn«l terms. Chto”** J* M 

good house or bus n-ss. will bo found the best ordloepr moans of raaslKakiea, 

There neel bu no f ar of tl» s '’o npaar bdo# anjrthlngkffla euCcOMt otd$ thiOam- 
mluioners last report on our young Ural gantena, Narthare^Bengal. . 

, * WILLIAM LLOp). 

Daijeelmg, 1st August 1870. 


ITmtod for (ha Proprietor by Jaum Fbabsk, at th« Oriental Pr*u t Bombuj. Publuhed by Wymav A Co., Calcutta.—Oct. lftth^ 1870. 
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PRIZES OP ^6000. 

Ibrt \YUliam t -the lltti Jan writ l87<*. 

ITHE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL ia plcnwd to 

J. direct the publication of the following mhertisomont;— 

ADVERT^ ~MENT. 

I—The Government of Indin, after communication Mill) various Agiicuitur.il 
and Horticuiturul Societies in JmliH, and with persona Interested in tlie 
subject, has arrived at the conclusion that the only real obstacle to the 
development of an extensive triolein the fibre ot Illicca e»r Chlnn-graM in 
the want of suitable machinery tor separating the fibre and bark from the 
stein and the fibre Horn the bark, the tost. ol ofleutiug such reparation In 
manual labour being groat. 

2.— The demand for the fibroin non large, and n<> dcubt might Iks extended with 
reduced prices, and theio is a pintically utiilinltcd extent of countn m 
India where the plant could be grown. 

8 ,—The requirement* of the case appear to be some machinery or pruceis 
capable of producing, with the old of annual, water, oi ntcnm-power, u ton 
of fibre of a quality which shall average intuluo not Ii-sh titan JL'60 pci Lou in 
the English market, at a t< t.ol coni, all processes of inunutuctiirH hjm 1 al¬ 
lowance for wear and tear included, of not moro than file per ton The 
sold processes are to be uudeistood to include ail thaoporut ions performed 
after the cutting and transport of the plant to the pluce of iimnutHctmc, to j 
the completion of tho manufacture of fibre of the quality aboic described. 1 
The machinery must be simple, strong, dm able, and chiup.und should lie I 
suited Mr erection at or near the plantations, us the refuse is very useful 
os manure for continued cultivation. v j 

4 .—io stimulate the invention or adaptation ot such machinery or process, the | 
Government of In Jin hereby oflurs a prize £6,000 tor the mmhlnc and 
process that best fulfils all the requirements named above. i 

, 6 .—Rewards of moderate amount will be giien for really meritorious inventions, 

oven though failing to meet entirely nil the conditions named. . 

G.— Arrangements will be mode by the Government of India for the supply of 
carefully driod stems, and specimens of tlbro separated from the bark, but , 
subjected to no other process, to mechanical firms uud others desirous of , 
competing, on application to the secretary to tlie Government of India in 
the Home Department. 

7 —All machinery, Ac., must be brought by the competitors at tlielr own charge 

to a locality which will be notified hereafter, probably in the North-Western 
Provinces or the Punjab, and there worked under the supenisioii of their I 
own representatives for a sufficient time to enable the Judges appointed by 
Government to determine whether a'l tho conditions named have been | 
complied with. Tho prize machine is to bo transferred, if required, to Go- 
vemmeut at 5 per cent, abov e cost price; the putent sight in any »uch niacin* 
nery to be also transferred, if required, to Government, on the latter securing 
to the patentee a royalty of 6 percent. on thecosr price of all macliines nninu 
factured under the patent during its currency. 

8 —One year from the date of this advertisement will be allowed fur tlie prepara¬ 

tion of the machines and tlielr transport to the locality named for the 
competition, and the trials will then lie made and the d'cmion of the Judge* 
announced. If no Invention ol sufficient merit is ms-hud In tlm above-named 
neriod to obtain tho prize offered, the Uoveriumnt will continue toulu w 
machines to be tendered for tilul till the end of two j cars from the same ‘Ink- 
after which, or on awurd of the prize, tho ottors borein made will lie with¬ 
drawn* 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

mSM FOR AN 880AV 

ON THU 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA. 

T« anv nerson who shall pioduco on or before the 1st March 1871 the b»jst prac- 
ttud TrSat?S»V? the Culture and Manufacture of Tea in India, the sum ol Rupees 

B 08 and the Grant Oold Medal. 

The Treatise must afford full information on tho following points, founded on the 
wrtSSvSUn oblorvaUoim or exporhuAits, and not merely a compilation from 
Books r— * 

1, Selection of sites, soil and climntc. 

i: pSip^.n“om* o, tl„ t.eed, oUher in nunerta .Mn 

4 Transplanting! and the effects of the use of manure. 

6*. Boeing and weeding. 

0. Pruning—the best mode of. 

£ * W-*oningof.ork.^y, 

.nil. hranches inolu mg the use of mechanical inventions 

of preserving 1 

mode of—aa reepoct a labour, accounts, forms, adjustment 

^tt^Tberollt* of cultivalticm in full detail- 

(wVrTghfoTSt KsMff 0 AsRbecome the property of the Society for publl- 

adjudged to deserve. A.. H. BLECH YNDHN, ct 

** - * Secretary. 

IHall j Calcutta, Wth March 1870, 


TRAVELLER S' R EQUISITES, 

GENTLEMENS’ DEPARTMENT. 

Leather Port'll a moans in all sites. 

Flat Valises in every make. 

Otcrland Trunks hi all sizes. 

Leather Hat Cases, round and Square, 
square mouth Leather bags. 

Japan I’nilorm Cases in all hires 
liullw ay I ranks in ovei$ make, 
f'aiivas Hags for dirty linen, 
lials mid Caps of every description, 
tilk and Wool BlilrLs in all hire* 

Stout FIiiiiiicI Shirts, new patterns 
Warm Flannel Sleeping i lilt* 

New Algor bleeping Subs. 

Lambs’ \\ otd Under Milrt*. 

Warm Merino Under Shirts. 

Lambs’ Wool Drawers (long and short ) * 

Warm Merino Drawers longhand short. 

India Gauze Under Shirt* 

India Gauze Drawers long and short, 
launba’Wool mid Merino fco<.hn 
White and Colored Cotton bucks, 

Waim Cloth iind Ringwood Glovea. 

Hoots Sboch and Slippers in e\ery make. 

Wool M little is and Scarves. 

Silk Scarves and Tics. 

1 l ocket Handkerchiefs ready tor iiko. * 

! Collars in all the new shapes. 

I Towels of eveiy description ready for use. 

paper Collars ill ull sizes, 
i Knifway Hugs In groat variety. 

! >eiti let mid blue Blankets. 

Ilehm t* and Mm Hats on Improved principles, 
l Twicd tu t* from Us. 22. 

Hlue beige Suits lor Overland Wear. 

Courier Hag* m various sizes- 
1 Canvas Hoots and bhoos all sizes 

Unices und Llustic Belts. 

Hair Bruslien and Combs. 

• Tooth Brushes and Powder. 

I Matti asses amt Pillows. 

| LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

| Ladies’ Trunk* fitted with Tray ftc. 

Ladies Hugs m all sizes. 

I Warm Tmtan Wool bhawls. 

I '1 urtau \\ ool Plaids for Dresses. 

Mrlpcd und Fancy Mohairs for Dresses. 

! Notch Winecj’s lor Costumes. 

i Tniisiting Costumes ready fbr use Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 8. 

Waterproof Cloaks to covor the entire Dress. 

Warm Dresses, ready innde. 

Black t’loth Jackets, richly trimmed Its. 0 8 to Rs. 21. 

Fancy Juckuts in grout > arioty. 

Berlin Wool Jackets In oil Colors. 

1 i lin Wool Garabaldi's m all Colors. 

Hi ,.u.i Jackets & Garabaldi’a in great vnrietj. 

Beilin Wool Vests in all ntyles, 

Berlin Wool Cross Overs In all Colors. 

Wurm Linaey Petticoats ready made. 

Uiuo Cloth rettlcoats ready for use- 
Warm ciotli Gloves in various style*. 

Whltci loiiBbs' Hoae in all sizes. 

White and Coloured Merino Hose in all sizes, 
i rimmed llats in every Btylc. 

Millinery Bonnets in great variety. 

Flowers anil Feather*, a choice assortment. 

French Merinos in every shade. 

J*ranch Llamas in ull tlie new colors. 

Cambric morning Wrappers, 

Print and Cambric Garabaldi’s. 

Kid Gloves in all sizes and Colors. 

Boots Mioes and Slippers, all the new sty] es. 

The Shrewsbury Waterproof Cloak. 

Jewellery In great variety. 

Wool Head Dresses in all Colors. 

Tooth Brushes and Sponges. 

Tooth nnd Violet Powder. * 

l uder Clothing, in great variety. 

JUVENTLE DEPARTMENT. 

Warm Dresses ready for use. 

Wincey and Mohair Frocks. 

Pnderc othmg in all sizes. 

Fancy Merino Hose in every size. 

White Cotton Hose in every make, 
btnped Merino Hose m ull sizes. 

Knickerbocker Hose in all Colors 
Fancy Merino bocks in overy style. 

White Merino locks in all sizes. 

White Cotton Socks in every make. 

Striped Menno and Cotton bocks. 

Knickerbocker suits for hoy* 

Straw bailor Hats in all sizes 
Black and Drab Felt Hat*. 

Boots aiid Shoes in every make. 

Trimmed Hats in q)l stylos. 

Warm Gloves in all stylos. 

Berlin- 'Wool Jackets m all Colors. 

Berlin Wool Vests in all sizes. 

Warm Cloth and fceolskia Jackets. 

Any article not hr Stock made to order on the shortest notice. If requited 
e.tl«>« V .n b. *iv,n tor .n cudr. OUWt. j & ^ WATSON, & Co. 

9, Church Gate Street, Bombay. w 
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TOHN NEUBERU,—GENERAL MERCHANT, COM- 

v MISSION AND TRANSIT AGENCY, BOMBAY, to prepared to undertake 
Order* for Goods of ©very 4'cM‘rlptura froiu England, Fra ice, or Oirmauy, on tle 
moat advantageous tcnna,»t the snmt tium wcuilrig am liberal ri® at iangemeot far 
transit obsrgee, Ac., reoMcui able 

TRAN C IT AGBbOY —Mr N Mill unltiiako the receiving and f rwardlngof 
any kind of Goods Pa kage* irlm Lb, t > mil fioui tun pe, with atriit attention 
to the instruct!* niand Intend nt lun fmutitiun a 
Mr N will bo hap pi to Kite prompt u mpliunca to all Orders entrusted to him by 
Cone'lluenta in the MuIumII I i < eiy description if Articles, Oilmanstores, 
Wines, Jtc , ftc 

Occasional AdreitlsonnitH will iuii am tm Goods In stock, and such other Articles 
not having on hand ho will procmc than in the maikitat the lowest possible rate 
with due regard to quality 

Orders to be accompanied with KghiIluiul* 01 reference lor pawnent 
No is, Medow Street, Fort -Bomlny J NEIB1 ItG 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 

THROUGH HOOKING WITH 1- t'sT INDIAN, SOI NOE PUNT AD AND 
DELHI, AM) OUDL AND UOU1LOUM) RAILWAYS. 

On and afUr 1st September IH70 l*Ah>>FNGKRB will bn booked through 
between the principal places on the u I P mid tli above RriIwbnm 
GOODS and PARCELS THAI IK ot nil kinds will nlao V»e lectived at all 
Goode Station* oti the GIF Railway for tiansmiasiou, i la Jubbulpoic, to uny 
Goods Station pn either of the nbnxe Rail wnyf and \iCH>erna, unit onaign- 
menta of G odit if two Iona or more in wught w 11 lie sent through to tluir 
deatinati nin t c \\h ergons in which they no originally lc uled to all tlioso 
p'aeeaon either line whei e theio la throiurh Railway (oiuiiumuHtion 
The FARES and R\1EH of the leapt iti\i UmnpHiiH s will bo ADDED to¬ 
gether to make up the through diur^ but no addition will bo uuido for 
TonninHla at the various Junction *»tnti us upon Gem u unmcod throngh 
The OlasHlflcHtiona of the rev oral deamptumH of Good* when invoiced thiough 
ia the HHtno on ill the Kiulvvnv < nmni <1 c \c c pt tlnst the nuclei intumul 
Gooda will Ixi charged upon t In G 1 l’ linllwav ut the cln-*B in tea named 
bolow when co signed to o> li i i s( tlohs on uthu cf the aboMintntioncd 
Railway* \ iz — 

China Ware, Cotton with Silk (Piece Go ds), Drapery, I mbroulen , Glass 
ware. Globes Millinery Opium, Silk— I ninth < lam* 

Bw fcs. Broad Cl th, Calico, ( utniges (cured), Cotton Piece Goods, Ctnpe, 
Garbo, Hosiery, Liuon, Twist a not pieced, Winnng Apparol, Woe lit us lhlicl 

CTaan 

Corks, Earth ware (foreign made) kisb (dry), IIulos Goose), Jagleo, Leaves of 
all linua, Hugar fn l cm died), \ igetnblcs (peilshable)— First C Iahs 
C otton and Wool, Engines nnd lenders m Whub, Grass, Hov, Kirbeo 
(fodder), mauuro, Roods and Rushes—Spcctul Rates 
Fish Fresh, as parcels by Poerengei Train only 
These arrangements will bo in foice until furthu notice 
AH information can be obtumod from the undersigned 

HENRY, CONDER, 
General Traffic Managor 

Bombay, 29th August 1870 


WYMAN’S PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 

NOW KKADV. 

frtnolplei and Practical suooen of the Competition 
system i an Argument for its Sxtenofton. 

By (’HAS MtAUNN, B A , C. S 
/*/ ice, Cadi, Rs 2, u th talking and fm at dal i hm a 
The object of tho auth u is to go a tin public materials lui forming an opinion as 
to the necessity for a Conipt titire sen lei In India, t > help them i i deckling Jiow lai 
the present iy stem is a Uestrab e om m I n bain r unv othci is possible 


The Law of Landlord and Tenant, 

Act Mil oi 18o*» (Bengal C oi ni u.) 

With Jlvhnos of the lhah Court tt life ananjed undtr > r h ,Set lion of the i<t 

B\ H. Bl I l, Esq , M. A , 

Off) legal Reiticml r anr r to the (Internment 1 1 Bengal 
Act VIII. of 1869 of the Bent d rnuin i Is a re enactment ot \c t \ Is i,« 1th tiie 
procedure sec turns omitted The nui Mnnir.r Law in the two \iti is the same Ihe 
present work is an attempt to Illustrate each section of tho law by a well-arranged 
divest of the various decisions oi tin karntri Judges ot the Illicit Court, and un 
copious extracts are given from the nj >rts In order to illustrul the principles upon 
which the decisions arc bused ioiu Ur the v\ oik useful to officer* who have to 
administer Act X , 1859, the coucipi i ding sections of that Act havt been glien In 
the margin; and a very lull Index Inis ixsen added 

Pme, tilth i oittw ( i h IU 11 ir hooked /Is 11 


ENGLISH HOTEL, BOMBAY, ^ 

BrltlA ftetel tend* * » I > 

APOLLO BTRBKT. 

HHHIS Hotel is fitted up and furnished in tfie ititmt complete 

A manner, no expense lias been spared to render It the meet commodious and 
comfortable I s<abiishment both for Gentlemen and Families to be found In Bombay. 

The Siteping Apartments and Sitting Rooms are replete with every convenience, 
and tin. strictest regard Is paid to deanttness throughout the premises The Tabic 
win be found to be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled excellence, and the 
euhna*y dcpujtimut Is under the Immediate *u)iervi*ion of the Proprietor. 

Thu \V lues, Liquors, and Beer are of the very best description, supplied from the 
most celebrated houses in the London nnd Continental Markets The Proprietor con. 
fldently recommend* this Establishment to the patronage of Travellers and Residents, 
all of whom mav be accommodated with the comforts of home at moderate charges 
Tht Hotel is pleasantly situated, and within five minutes of the Hallway Station, 
and Apollo Bunder. 

Bonibai/, August 1870 


HOPE HALL FAMILY HOI EL, 

NiupP) Bombay. 

r E HOPE HALL FAMTLY HOTEL lias been greatly 

imprnvod and cnlaiged. and a few extra detached Bungalows erected in 
the compound As these add greatly to (he comfort and privacy of families, 
the Ihopitutors respectfully beg that orders )» sent in time by persons wish¬ 
ing to oeeupy them 

The Proprietors presume that it is hoidly necessary to saj that this Hotel 
offers greater advantages to the public than any otltei in this city, not only 
on account of its lx mg nearest to tho P and O Company's Pier at Mazagon, 
and mai enough to otboi landing planes and the several Railway Stations, 
hut lxcuusu it has also an extensive and beautiful oompound, nloely cultivat¬ 
ed nnd uituscuted by hioud and well-kept walks 
For tin amusement and rccication of gentlemen ii has Billiard rooms, 
entirely detailed fiom the other buildings in the oompound, where also ex¬ 
cellent refreshment may be obtained 

The Tabic and Wines are unrivalled Horn's and Carriages are always to 
be had on the premises 

BOHABJEE FRAMJEE A Co., Proprietors 


THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA, 

Opposite tbe Railway Station 

TS NOW RE-OPEHED. 

A most comfortable Residence, commodious and upper-storiej^for Visitors as 
well as Residents in the capital of the Deccan, and conducted on English 
prlmlplrs 

HIKE Piopnetor of this Hotel begs to inform the public 

J. Of I’conn and Out stations, that his Hotel, which has been under construction 
for an Upper fc-torev, to meet the demands of visitors to Poona, as well as for tl^p 
ci mfoit ot tbe occupants, is now completed. 

'1111 KOI AL HMI LI HOTEL, which has been established since 1862, is 
■iranted in the \er> centre of the Station, and opposite the Railway fetation The 
Pioprietor hating made exteusue repairs and improvements, by adding an Upper 
Storey, tiie (onifoit ot visitors is greatly enbanced The rooms, which are well 
fuinlshed, and aiiy, command an extensile prospect The Hotel Is under the 
immediati supei Intention r of tin Proprietor, and no efforts will be spared to give 
satisfaction, both in regard to the supplies fm the tabic, attendance, end general 
cliHtilmtNi of the 1 stabllshmont Beers and Wines of tiie best quality, none other 
Ixlng admitted, will be supplied ut moderate rotes, and c\ory exertion will be made 
to ruidoi Gaiters comfortable Carriages, with good Horses, on hire, can be 
obtained on tiie premise**. 1 DOIiABJFE feORAlVJEE, 

Propru tor, Royal Family H otel 


ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T HE uudei signed will, from the 1st February 1870, reduce 

bis Comnnssu n from 5 to Jfe per cent ioi all orders to beexecuted \ia the feuez 

Canal 

Ip count r\ orders must be accompanied with a remittance of 25 per cent ore 
rckiencf in < alcutta PbRGlVAL J WAITE, 

10, Clhe Row, Calcutta 


London 
S uthu inf. ton 
Plymouth 

hiu i f ool 


Afents. 

M( id i Smith , Sander, A Co 
Bo Bo 

Bo Do 

Mi 0 . Jt Payne 


.17 (trace Chinch Street 
4 O nett tat Plaie 

. Millbay Road, opposite the Rath 
way Station 
.28 Dtunairlck Street 


Tht State of the Law In the Non-Segulatlon Provinces. 
aniaBKB om tbe norosAL m inahii ms oo\ phnor-okneral to siakg laws ron 

THOSE PROMNIE* W 11II JUT HIS LEGISLATIVE COUNI II 

By L P BnouiUTON, Esq, 

Barrister -at-/*ni , lah Reior let of Rangoon 
Pr i e, tnth podaae, Rs 2-8 


A minimum charge ot <■« icill bemads for Shipping Goods m England, but \f more 
then r ) taieiare shljpedh Id a case 

For landing , dealing, and forwarding Goods from Calcutta, if over 50 cates, 8a a 
case if oi er 20 cases, 1» a ta*e 


m INDIAN TRANSIT & GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 


The Sent Dlftit or the Saw and Procedure Belatlnr to 
landlord and Tenant in the Bengal Preeldenoy. 

WITM MORR ESPEC1AI JtEFKRVNlC TO THL N W PROVINCES, 

Corrected up to Match 1868 j 

Ry William Irmni, Esq, B C. 8 

Prt * i loth, Rs 12 , Kith postage, Rs 19. 

In this work nn Attempt tins been mndi to present acompkt-e \lcw ot tiie Law of 
Landlord and Gnnut pi Muling in Vingnl ns contaimd in tho Old Regulation, 
Act X., 1869 , Act XIV., 1864, the rulings of the High C iurt ( ulcuttu , the High 
Court, North-Wtstera Provinces, and the Circular Orders and Letters nl the Sadder 
Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces The Sections of Act V1!I„ 1859, 
applicable 1 1 the Revenue Conrts. and tho whale of tbe Bale Law, have been Incor¬ 
porated Tiie twi principal divisions of the toxk dn (1) Substantive Law, and (9) 
Procedure. Under tliesa two divisions etch subject haa its appropriate place allotted 
t > it, and by this means tbe Law on any matter, together with the Rulings and 
Orders with reT'rence to it, can lie ascertained without labour or reseat eh. 

No where have the Rulings of tiie two High Courts bearing on Act X., 1869, been 
beinre collated 

The Book It calculated to be of t|te greatest assistance to the Revenue Officer In 
his Judicial capacity, or to other persons with powers under the Rent Law 


VgrHAN AND Co., 

HARE STREET\ CALCUTTA . 


OFFICES—6, CHURCH LANE, BOMBAY 

ikgenti in London and &iverp«9l, 

THE OCEAN EXPRESS, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAND AND SHIPPING AGENCY OFFICES, 

4 &L 5 Agar Street, Strand, 66 King William Street, City ; nnd 4i) llegttt Circus 
Piccadliy, also •• Atlaa Express,” Liverpool, Glasgow and Manchester. 


Messrs N. V.CURRANEb L Co have the honor to Inform Merchants, Shippers 
and the Public in general, that thev are prepared to undortake transmission of 
parcels, patterns, sample*, packages, valuable treasure and merchandise by mails 
and othre steamers, \ia Southampton aid Sues Canal ani by olipoer ships* featlve 
erafts. and express railway \ with economy, speed, regularity end eaifety to all pahs of 
the globe. 

passages engaged, Inguage collected, pecked, addressed, cleared, shipped, landeil, 
warehoused, end curefuliy forwarded, to uny parts of tho United Kingdom through 
the Omm Express forwarding office. 

Invoices collected again st del (very of goods^ commtoshms executed and miscellane¬ 
ous supplies of every description carefully aaketed for private families, regiments 1 
messes, bands, cricket clans, Institutions, colleges, and books punctually snppHed 
and agency business in general done with satisfaction. 

N V. C ft Co, having had considerable experience In these special branches of 
business, can with confidence tedder their services. 

Agents and Correspondents throughout tbe Presidencies 
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THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


[From the Overland Mail ] 


ister, and on, at tbc same time, “ creating business” in this 
new department is to be very particularly guarded against, there 
need be no great anxiety on this head, and iucreaso of revenue 
must ultimately follow whatever improvements in agriculture 
are effected. 

It will be borno in mind tlmt in tho establishment of tlio 
department no uow pfinciplo is involved. The Government 
of Iudia has hitherto undertaken tho guardianship of agri¬ 
culture, warranted by its peculiarly intimate relations with 
the ownors and occupiers of land. But it has done so in a 
makeshift sort of way. Tho revenue boards and com mis. 
sioners, and the superior and subordinate governments, have 
all taken an indirect part iu tho supervision, but there has 
been no By stem. No less than four different departments 
have a finger in the pic. In Bengal, the North-Wostern Pro¬ 
vinces, Madras, and Bombay, the Homo Secroturiat deals with 
Land Revenue questions ; but in the Central Provinces, the 
Punjab, Oude, and the Berars, they fall to the FoREiaN 
Secretary ; matters connected with Miscellaneous Revenue 
fall to the Financial Department, and Forest and Fisheries to 
the Public Works Department. The inconveuienee of this 
seems to have been seriously felt in India. What has been 
every body’s business lms been to some extent nobody’s ; and 


It may be some weeks yet bofore we shall be made ac¬ 
quainted, by direct official announcement, with the arrange¬ 
ments for tho new Indiun Department of Rovouue, Agriculture, 
aud Commerce ; but wo aro in a position to place before our 
readers the general debign which, as regards its main features 
has been determined upon'by the Governor-General in Council, 
and cordially approved by the Secretary of Stato for India in 
Council. There are, naturally, some points in tho organisation 
of the department in which the Duke of Argyll and Earl 
Mayo differ, but in all probability the despatch sent to India, 
as we understand, at the end of last month, will produce a re¬ 
joinder settling these minor details, and supplying estimates for 
the department. Until the actual estimates are given aud con¬ 
curred in by tho Home Government, no formal step can of 
course be taken in the establishment of the depaitment, but wo 
have reason to believe the Duke of Argyll has distinctly hinted 
that it might with great advantage be entrusted to Mr. 
Eivett CarNAC, who lms shown himself to be not only an ex¬ 
cellent cotton commissioner iu the Central Provinces and tho 
Berars, but competent to deal with general matters of Indian 
agriculture. To these subjects lie has, in fact, given as much, 
if not more, attention than an^ other official in India, and we 
havo already indirectly expressed our hopo that he woulu re¬ 
ceive the appointment. As the question of outlay will neces¬ 
sarily stand uppermost in the minds of all who turn to a con¬ 
sideration of this change in Indian administration, we may as 
wellatate at the outset that it is in contemplation to remove 
from the several departments already undertaking, as a kind of 
extraneous work, somo of tho dutios which will fall to this 
department, such assistants as will be released from engagements 
in their present posts by the change. The head of the new 
department, if he be Mr. Carnac, will continue bis present 
duties. In fact, to him it will bo simply an enlargement of his 
fle^d of labour. With piore comprehensive' responsibilities, he 
will require one or two specially qualified deputies, but the 
additional outlay in staff will not be large, and the application 
of the projects of the department will, as heretofore, rest with 
thf district collectors. While new enterprises aro of course 
contemplated, still, as the votes for them will come before Coun¬ 
cil, possibly by a system of reference through the Finance Min. 


thus, as wo have rcceutly pointed out in articles upon this subject 
there has been very little progress in the management of laud 
in many districts, while it is often questioned if we have done 
govemmontttlly all wo might in the cultivation of cotton, the 
breakfast requisites, or o\on opium. There is thou, without a 
doubt, good reason for bringing into one focus the supervision 
of Agriculture. Revenue and Commerce arc so closely allied to 
the land and its produce, that they cannot be separated, but it 
will lie a difficult matter to d< fun* wli.it absolutely shall couic 
under the control of the new department ; and, il wo aro rightly 
informed, this has )el to be tinallx decided, i hat tho manage¬ 
ment of the laud lovonues, of all tlmt coucuiu* forest, fisheries 
and minerals, should ouiuo into this department is taken for 
granted ; also opium cultivation and salt manufacture, though 
the farmer is Already muK r special official direction, and the 
manufacture of the latter has ceased in Bengal. Opium culti¬ 
vation is not incapable of improvement, and m the North- 
West, Government is a.v-“" iating itself more directly with tho 
production ol salt. What to do with the Gu-toms’ re\emu.u 
appears to have puzzled th»‘authoiitu.^ in Iudia and at horni, 
but all things considered we bolu\r it i*« deemed udw.sible to 
bring them under tho new' department. Were I hose left to 
auother department, tho Government might, la one hand, be 
encouraging the production of an at tide, and by (lie otlafi¬ 
re pressing the trade by supporting Exchequer exaction*. It is 
not, in contemplation to mako .my alteration iu regard to 
Abkarry, Stamp, and Income f IV\ management, wdiich may 
very well remain with the Finance H-crutariat. 

Wo have thus indicated the probable scope of the m w depart¬ 
ment. A word or two will suffice upon its constitution. Some 
favour seems to lin\e been shown in India to tho appointment 
of a Director-Genera 1 of Agriculture and Commerce under the 
control of the Home Secretary lu fact this, with a view to 
meet tho objection of some members of Council in India, has 
been recommended, but the Duke of Argyll doos not recogniso 
the possibility of the department working well unless entirely 
free from nominal dependence on some superior officer. The 
wisdom of such a view must be recognised, and all that will 
havo to bo dono will be very distinctly to map out tho dutios of 
the new department as opart from those of tho Finance Depart* 


j 
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went, while it is thought the Finance Minister should, at least, wkIaV .^ Produce required to pay this m« %0 lbs. 

have the position of representative of the department in Council* Other grains. 8 is 6 ...... f JJ •»... 920 " 

Ho will not be very likely to interfere with agricultural schemes “■ 

so long uh they do not cripple the Exchequer, and at the same 0 

time, his direct association with the department will prevent but 1,342 lbs. grain available for the aupport of the 

any antagonism between the lw» hi an dies of agriculture aud cultivator and his family. Taking this at 5 lbs. per diem, 


2 14 I Produce required te pay this, 

(. 10 fi. it (( , 

8 IS «. . „ 


to lb*. 
in „ 
no 


Total... My lbs. 


finance. 

Our spaco does not admit of our doing more than giving an 
outline of wlnt wo believe to be designed concerning this new 
department, It commends itself in every way to our good 
opinion, and it speaks for the enterprise of the Government, 
that in such times of war alarms and financial unhappiness it 
should boldly take in hand this measure. It has something of 
the Aouml of turning the sword into a ploughshare, and the 


(the very smallest quantity on which three persons dan live) we 
have a requirement of 1,825 lbs. against 1,342 lbs. There most 
be something wrong here. It is quite impossible that agri¬ 
culture should flourish, if the cultivator cannot get enough to 
fill his stomach. 

Iffurthor evidence were required of the untrustworthiness 
of the figures in these statements, we direct attention to the 
carious differences observable in neighbouring districts. In 


■.pear into a pruning book. We believe it will l.e productive of Scetaporc the rent for (mgur land is Rs. 10-10-3, aSd the out- 

. . . ... . . ....... U-. . ...M .14T 4 X tl.._i. __i J __• it. _ 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS UK (H DII. 


blessings to the country and advantage to the K\cli«|tior. turn is said to bo 247 lbs. At the rate said to prevail in the 

district, (table 32) the value of this would bo Rs. 13-14-9, the 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS UK Ol IMI. -nvlusion being that the cultivation of 18 620 acres of sugar 

cane itable 29j is carried on at a dead loss of Rs. 5-11-6 for rent 
alone. Compare this, on flic other hand, with the adjoining dis- 
The laud revenue is undergoing iv-a.lju-tmeut for thirty years trict „(■ K huri. n oro the rent is but Rs. 6-10-8 per aore, while the 
a large portion of Upper India, and wc cannot too often out-turn is said to he 1,640 lbs. giving a value of Rs. 92 per acre, 
.terato that the first step towards a fair and intelligent assess- Nu , vomlel , if Ulj , bo tho caac> that 41)065 ftoreB ttre „ nder this 
cut, is the knowledge of the real yield of the hind, the ( . r() p j 

iit of production, and the proportion which the rent paid Again, look at wheat ; ranging tho districts in order of area 
/ the cultivator bear* to the total out 'turn. h*t us compare the averted yield and rent paid in one district 

Now, when we examine the return* devoted to Agriculture.none with that of another. 


in a large portiou of Upper India, and wc cannot too often 
reiterate that the first step towards a fair and intelligent assess¬ 
ment, is the knowledge of the real yield of the land, the 
cost of production, and the proportion which the rent paid 
by the cultivator bear* to the total nut-turn. 

Now, when we examine the return* devoted to Agriculture.none 
appear to uh so carelessly prepared, and so heedlessly passed b) 
tho revising officers. It really looks .is though the majoiity of 
officials, unable to appreciate f he value of these statistics re¬ 
garded them as an intolerable piece of humbug, and while un¬ 
able to resist altogether the cry for statistics, determined to 
make them as valueless us possible. 

In a recent issue, we shewed the unreliable character of tin* 
statistics of the Cential Provinces, and we now propose 
to examine those issued for the year ending 3<»th September 
1809, by the Oudli Government. Wo indulge the hope that 
tho attention of tho Financial Commissioner may he drawn to 
the subject, and that in the forthcoming report some explanation 
may bo vouchsafed of tho discrepancies observable m that before 
uh. 

AVehave selected Oudli, as being in everyway diametrically 
opposite to the Central Provinces. There the population i* 
.sparse, in Oudli it in dense : there irrigation is \ uiling, in 
Oudli it is abundant aud freeh used ; in the Central Province* 
low funning prevails, in Oudli the highost farming known in 
India. 

In Statement No. 31, the rates of rent and produce are gi\ cn ; 

Rice, average rent .. . Rs. 4 1? 9 avemgo proiftau 6491 9>w. 

Wheat „ . „ 7 4 11 „ *7« l . 

Superior grains 4 0 3 ,, 014 

According to this return, with the highest farming known in 
Upper India, rico yields but fij, wheat but 7, and infurioi grains 
but 8 fold the amount sown. This is simply incredible. The 
cost of production alone would swallow up so much of tho yield, 
that the balance would not enable the cultivator to pay his 
rent and live. From the Oudli census icport, we observe that 
Aiere in one male agriculturist to every 3‘7 acres of land, ami 
on tho average 1 female and 1 child to every male ; so that from 
this 3*7 acres, the cultivator has to pay his rent, and support 
himself and family. 

Assuming then that tho land is cultivated with food grains, 
according to the figures in .Statement 2!), 60 per cent.— 2*2 acres 
would bo under inferior grain ; 23* per cent. — 01) would be 
under wheat and 17 p. c. — 0 6 under rice, giving a total yield 
as follows : 




Jhtfrt't 


/te 

H ( 


Prod nee 



1 J. 

I’ortubgurgh 

Us. 

7 

0 


. 625 lbs. ... 

4f»x 


31. 

llunlui 


8 

11 


... «24 „ ... 

6*4 


33. 

IJarabank ... 


8 

4 


..1,184 ..... 

9-2 


30. 

Roy Hardily 



0 


.. 1,520 

12*0 


23. 

Situ pur ... 


8 

8 


.. «35.J 

5*0 



Sultan pur 

,, 

8 

0 

0 .. 

... 900 

7"0 

on 


(rondah ,. . 

■* 17 

5 

0 

0 .. 

... 400 

3*1 

bjf-* -s 

21. 

Oonau 

17 

8 

4 

0 . 

... 1,086 

8-5 


11. 

Fyzabad . . 

•• 71 

7 

4 

3 .. 

... 777 

6-0 


11 

Lucknow 

O 

8 

•7 

0 . 

... 839 

6-6 


Hi. 

Khori 

) ) 

3 

14 

8 .. 

.... 736 

5-9 


5 

Baraitch . . . 


a 

6 

6 .. 

1,017 

8*0 J 


Now can anything bo mmo incomprehensible than this table ? 
Pertabgurh with nearly half its cultivated aroa under wheat, 
give* a yield of only five times the seed, whilst its next door 
neighbour, Roy Bareilly gives a yield 2J times greater. Seeta- 
pur with a rental of Rs 8-6-4 per acre, returns a fifth lower 
yield than Klieri, where tho rents aro loss than half. The 
densely populated district of Fyzabad yields one-third less than 
the sparsely peopled district of Baraitoll ; whilst Gondah with 
nearly double the population of Baraitch yields, 5‘8 less out-turn. 

I u the same manner, we could go through every column of these 
tables and point out irreconciloable differences, the out-turn 
of rice and inferior grains boiug even worse than in wheat, but 
to what end ? We should weary our readers, and we have 
already proved that the figures iu these tables are un¬ 
worthy of credit. The collection of trustworthy agricultural 
statistic* involves much trouble and labour, but if the Financial 
Commissioner of Oudli would pay some attention to the matter, 
aud insist u[>on his subordinates giving their personal super¬ 
vision to their preparation, and require them to give reasons for 
thet* figures whenever glaring discrepancies are observed, in a 
few years the tables would become of real value. At present 
they are useless, and simply throw discredit upon the office from 
which they are issued. 

AGRICULTURE OF SINDH. 


ICice. 859 lbs. 

Whoat. 790 „ 

Other grains. 1,418 

Total ...2,695 lbs . 


■Ivdiu t expenses sav \ remainder 315 lbs. 
.. ^ • ? 6^7 

8 , 1 ** 1,087 „ 

Total 1.929 lb«. 


The result of these calculations is, that after deducting ex¬ 
penses there remain 1,029.1 bs. to the cultivator to pay his rent 
and support himself and family. The rent which he would 
huVc to pay, and the amount of grain absorbed thereby, even 
at the present high prices would be as follows : 


The total cultivable area of land in tho Sindh Colleotorates, 
and the average yield of produce per aore are as follows : 

Kurraoheo Colleotorate. Acres 1,308,278 culturable. 

. „ 304,819 cultivated. 

iveraae yield per acre. 

Rice .451 lbs (002 lbs. Faddy.) 

Toel.162 „ 

Jpwareo .656 

Bajeroo .656 

Barley 828 

Whoat 574 

Mustard 164 

Mooug , 492 

Sugar-cane 2,460 

Cotton 164 (cleaned.) 

Cotton 492 (with seed.) 
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Wo aro indebted for this return to Mqjor W. E. Lambert, 
Collector of Kurrachee* The soil of the ooUeotorate seems t< 
be oPis poor description, greafiy inferior to that of the uppe] 
part of the province. The return discloses, however, the cu 
riouft fact, that the yield of clean cotton per acre in Lowe: 
Sindh is nearly three times as much as the average yield o; 
Indian soil in general. 

For the Shikarporc returns, we are indebted to Captain W, 
A. Gillespie, the Collector of that district. They are as follows 

Shikarpoor Collectors*®. Acres 2,046,830 cultursblo. 

r . ,, 860,646 cultivated. 


Wheat. 

Barley . 

Mustard |f>ed... 

Grain. 

Bnjeree 
Jo ware® 

Bioe ... . 

Sugarcane (good).. 

Teel. 

Flax.. 


Average iiield per acre. 

. .. 820 to 1148 lb*. 

. 820 „ 1148 „ 

450 ,, 


492 

1230 

J668 

1230 

1640 

3*28 

820 


( {cloanO 


Captain Gillispie does not tell us whether the yield of rice 
is unhusked (paddy) or clean. The area of Khyrpore on tho 
opposite bank of the river, the territory of His Highness Mee 
Ali Moorad, is 3,91,032 acres, nearly tho whole of which seem, 
to be cultivated. In 1867, there were 118,766 acres under ac¬ 
tual cultivation which, allowing for two fallows makes the total 
area of cultivation 336,268 acres out of 391,052. Tho statistics 


tionfn the desert, 65,427 acres only being in the Nan* nod 
Putt Lauds. Lieutenant Way hew deserves our thanks WT^hiS 
return, and we should bo glad to sec the others supplemented 
by information .of the same nature. It is very much to the 
credit of the Kurrachee Chamber of Commerce, through whioh 
these statistics are made available to us, that it should have 
engaged iu theso researches. Might not the other Chambers 
of Commerce imitate the example with good effeot P 

YIELD OF COTTON IN »S1NDH. 

-» ■■.. 

We have-noticod ubo\e, the exceptionally largo yield of Cat* 
ton in tho Kurrachee Colic etui ate. The similarity iu point of 
climate, formation, and mode of irrigation between the deltas 
of Egypt and Sindh has iicipicutly boon remarked upou, but 
while the Egyptian yield is exceedingly heavy, all that we 
can say of the Sindh yield is that it is heavy for India. Tho 
cultivators themselves, wo arc told, consider tho soil of Middle 
and Upper Sindh extending on both sides of the river from 
Kotree upwards, as the best cotton laud iu the province. We 
have now before us an account of the average yield per acre in 
tho Hydrabad and Meerporo talookas of the Hydrabad Collcc- 
torate during the 3 years 18J4 to 1857 : 

18515. 1856.7. 

Hyderabad tulooka... 158 lbs 160 ILk 154 lb*. n®j aero. 

Meerporo ,, ... 110 ,, ‘221 .. 143 „ 


r We have hero au average yield, three years running, of IGOlbs. the 

Khyrpore Total area 3*344.836 acres (chiefly desert) ,, ,, , ,# / -an , , 

Cultivable 391,052 acre. Cotton is, wc believe, a Ihureet ciop m Sindh us elsewhere, 

The average yield per acre of the crops grown iu Khyrpore but instead of depending upon the rain-fall, it is watered by the 
is almost the hamo, Captaiu Oillespie tells iu., as in Shikarpore flooding ol'the Indus. An average of lflnlbs. per acre comes 
For such statistics as wehave concerning the. Frontier districts somewhat near the geuorul American average which is 
we are indebted to Sir Henry Gioen, Political Supcrinten- ollows . 


dent on the Frontier. Tehy arc as follows: 

Fbontieji Distmith UrpER Hindh. 

Culturable Land . 1,126,552 ncrcb. 

Under cultivation . ‘286,612 „ 

Yit Id per am. 

Cotton ... clean 82 lbs. (246 lb&. seed.) 

Jo ware c, Bajora and Dhana 1,476 
Gram 

Bice (basked) 

Paddy (rico uuliuskod 

Teel, Mustard seod 
Tobacco 
L'.arley 
Wheat 

Vegetables ... 

Inaigo 

We are indebted to Major F. 
drabad, for the statistics of that collectorate: 

Hydrabad Collectorate ... 2,188,097 acres culturable. 

9 676,390 „ cultivated. 




1,312 
696 
1,106 
410 
788 
738 
984 
820 
82 

Phillips, the Collector of lJy- 


A\outgo 161 lbs. 
per acre. 


Avorage 266 lbs 
per acr. 


N. Carolina 115 lbs. ) 

8. Carolina .. 123 

< Joorgia 150 

Vlorida ... 15i5 

Alabama 176 

Tcnuesso . ... 180 ,, J 

Mississippi ... ... 201 lbs. 

Louisi.ii 11 296 „ 

Toxus ... 275 „ 

Arkan^is 251 

Tin* Sindh ) kM in the Uloukai named, thus actually exceeds 
tbc yield in America except upuii the hjbt suiN, while artificial 
fci tili/dtion is resorted to, \\c believe, on all. A yield of 160 lbs. 
an aeie, if wo could attain it gencially in India, means so far as 
man can see, cudumig prospcritx for the country. 

At present, the yield is terribly below this even in Western 
India : 


Yield mr acre. 

1,148 lbs. (2,000 lbs. straw 


( 1,200 
( 800 
( 800 ,, boosaj 
(1,500 ,, straw) 
(goor) 


Ahmedalmd 

Kaira 

Broach 

Surat 

Khavsdoibh. 

Sattara 

Ahmednuggur 

Sholapoor ... 

Kholapoor 

Dharwar 

Belgaum 


43 lbs, per acre. 
80 
73 
. 92 
. 52 
. 40 
. 60 
40 
. 94 
. 45 
70 
. 30 
. 60 


(Native ootton.) 
(New Orleans) 
(Native.) 

(New Orleans.) 


Jowaree . _ 

Bice ... ... 1,312 to 1,4/6 

Wheat.. 902 to 984 

(Flooded land) 738 
fiajeree 1,066 

Sugarcane . 2,400 

Cotton (cleaned ..._ 80 

Seod ...* 240 

' In this coso, we are told, that the yield of rice is unhusked^ 
and the quantity is certainly very small. It is a good feature Tlie average yield of Western India generally, according to 
of this return, that Major Phillips gives us not only tho yield Mr Cassel’s researches is 63 lbs. per acre, 
of grain, but of lyrbee or straw; aud in the case of wheut of According to Colonel Monier Williams’ Memoir, five-sixths 
boom as well as grain. The Political Superintendent of Thurr 0 f 0 f ^h e Broach zillali consist of the kola bhow or 

andParllhr is unable to give the average yield of produce in black cotton soil of India; and (he produce in the Jumbooseer 
his districts, but supplies us with the following statement p eP g unna h of clean cotton por aero in his time (1828) was 
of tho total area of cultivable land, und the acreage under jggibs. Iu 1844, Dr Burn who had chargo of the Broach ex- 
actual cultivation : 


Thurr and Parkur.Total culturable laud ... 666,323 Acres. 

Under cultivation in 1866*67 .. 213,164 ,, 

The acreage devoted to each crop respectively is as follows 


perimental farm, estimated the yield to be 83 lbs. per acre 
under the most careful cultivation, and 55 lbs. only under 
ordinary circumstances. Mr. Davies, the Collector, reduced 
these estimates to 54 lbs. per acre respectively for the sea¬ 
sons 1843 to 1846-47. Mr. Casselsin his elaborate work gives 
four estimates of 80 lbs., 108 lbs., 80 lbs. and 70 lbs, re¬ 
spectively* It is clearly a grand reproach to us that after all 
these years of research and experimentaling, we are as ignorant 
as ever of the real fact. If wo striko a mean between these 
conflicting estimates, we have an average return of 77 lba» per 
Of this acreage, the greater part (147,737•acres) was cultiva- acre as tho yield of the great cotton field of Guzerat 


Jowaree 
Bnjoree 
Wheat 
Bioe 
Ootton 
Tobacco 
111 and Joint* 
Miscellaneous 


Acres 9,707 
„ 139,694 

„ 16,650 
„ 16,104 

* v . M20 
,, 0 
, u,m 
„ 16,820 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF MADRAS. 


In his Report on the Famine of IStiG, Mr. Duly ell, Secretary 
of the Board of Revenue, remarks that, most unfortunately, al 
though there are in Madras probably belter means of obtaining 
accurate information as to area, population, and food supply 
than ill moat other countries, little or nothing has been done in 
this direction during the last sixty years. A few attempts 
at numbering the population have been made, but they have 
been ' cry imperfectly carried out, and only very rough calcu¬ 
lations of area are obtainable. Again, though the cultivation 
of every ryotwary village is inspected once a month, at least 
by a Government officer, there are no reliable condensed returns 
giving the extent of land under each crop, and little or nothing is 
known, with accuracy, of the zemiudary estates, whether as to 
ares, cultivation, or population. The brood facts however 
remain, that tbc population in ordinary yeais has subsisted 
without difficulty on the produce raised, and that the extent of 
land under cultivation in those portions of the Presidency held 
on ryotwary tenure, had risen from about ten million acres in 
1855, to sixteen million acres in 1H(J5. Tti 1807-68 the aiea under 
cultivation increased by .153,288 acres. The total area of the 
Presidency is estimated nt 121,277 square miles, being thus 
more extensive than Great Britain and Ireland, and about the 
same size as the kingdom of Prussia down to 18(16. There are no 
details as to the extent of laud cultivated and waste in about 
one-fourth of this mea, but it is known that of the remaining 
three-fourths, one-thiid is under cultivation, and supposing the 
pioportion of the waste to cultivated laud to he the saint* 
throughout the Presidency, a very rough approximation to 
Iho total cultivation of the Presidency may be anived 
at. It may be estimated to be about 28 millions of acres. 


Ryotwary lauds 
Timm lands 
Zumindao lands 
Malabar and Canara... 



million au'es (iirtuaJ ) 
million aero8 (actual.) 
million acres (estimated. 1 
million acres (estimated-> 


In the Ryotwary, or Government lands of other districts, 
Iho land tax is fixed on each field in regard to its extent nud 
quality, but in Malabar and Canara the tax is iqion the 
holding. 

44 The available returns show, that of tbo 20J- million culti¬ 
vated acres of Ryotwary and Inam, or rent-free lands of 
which there are details, a little less than one-fifth is irrigated? 
and supposing the estimated cultivation of the whole presi¬ 
dency to ho divided in the same proportion, there would be 
about 6J million acres of irrigated land, and 22J million acres 
of unirrigated land, under crop. The proportion of the 
irrigated land applied to tho production of any crop but rice? 
is so limited, that it may be assumed that tho whole quantity 
of this description of land is under that crop, without 
seriously affecting the calculations about to be made, and it 
may perhaps be similarly assumed, that of the 22 \ millions of 
unirrigated acres, at least 15 million acres are devoted to pro¬ 
ducing other food grains. No complete returns arc available 
showing the extent even of the Ryotwary lands devoted to 
each description of unirrigated crop, except in regard to Cotton 
and Indigo— 


Years. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 

i Years. 

1 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 

1M1-62. 

1882- 83. 

1883- 64. 

1384-66. 

Aores. 

173,436 

203,131 

163,665 

128,140 

Aores. 

1,020,184 

1,309,234 

1,766,812 

1,747,501 

1866-66 . 

1866- 67 . 

(11 months). 

1867- 68 . 

Acres. 

151,542 

Acres. 

1,516,076 

1,375,426 

1,462,432 


These products have never ye toccupied so much as 2 million 
acres, and if 5 J million acres are allowed as being cultivated 
with oil-seeds and other products not used as food, it will pro¬ 
bably be beyond the mark, so that it may fairly be estimated 
that, on the average, 15 million acres of dry land are devoted 
to the production of food grains, and that 5J million acres of wet 
land are used for the same purpose. Tho Revenue Settlement 
Department, after elaborate inquiries and experiments extending 


over the last ten years, estimate the produce of on am of the 
best rioe land to be from 1,080 Madras measures (about 30 cwt.) 
in the southern districts, to 1,200 measures (about cwt.) in 
Godavery and Kurnool, aud the produce of the worst rioe land 
to vary from about 300 measures (about 8 cwt.) in the former 
districts, to 533 measures (about 14 cwt.) in the latter. Proba¬ 
bly, therefore, 20 cwt. of paddy, (rioe in the busk) or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice, may be fairly taken as a good average of the pro. 
ductive powers of tho 5£ million acres of irrigated land, and 190 
measures, or about 5 cwt. may similarly be taken as the produc. 
tive power of tho 4 dry ’ land, whether it l>e devoted to the growth 
of raggy, cumboo, eholum, or any other of the numerous un- 
irrigated crops which are used as food by the lower classes. One 
acre of wet land will thus produce as much food as two acres, 
of dry land. Tho rough estimato of tho aunual^roduction of 
the country, in food grains, would thus be 55 million cwt. of rice 
and 75 million cwt. of dry grain. Excluding the considerable 
import of inferior grain, by land, (into Canara from Mysore 
for example) the average excess of tho exports of food grain 
over the imports, during the five years onding 30th April 1866, 
was about one million cwt. per annum, of which about three 
quarters of a million may be taken to bo rioe, and a quarter of a 
million inferior grains. There would thus be left for the con¬ 
sumption of the people 34] million cwt. of rice, and 74} million 
cwt. of dry grain, or 12!) million cwt. in all. By the census 
taken in 1850-51, the population of the Presidency w r as esti. 
mated at about 22 millions. The census of 1856-57 gave it as 
about 23 millions, excluding the district of North Canara, (now 
transferred to Bombay,) niul the census of 1861 *62, at about 
21^ millions. In nil these estimates, the population of the town 
of Madras is taken ns 720,000, which is probably about 270,000 
bejond the mark. Supposing, however, that the population has 
averaged 25 millit ns during the last 5 years, there has been an 
annual supply of 129 million cwt. of grain for their support, or 
more than 3 cwt. for each person, being more than 1J lbs." per 
diem, whereas, a family of five can subsist upon 7 lbs. per day 
without difficulty, and three acres of superior land, supposing 
one aero to be irrigated, or four acres of unirrigated land, would 
support such a family for a year.” We are persuaded that Mr. 
Dalyell is wrong in this last estimate, but we owe him many, 
thanks for his verf interesting statistics. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The ilingunghat cotton seed sown in the Punjab seems to 
have been a failure. It was sown wo are told in a large number 
of plots in all parts of the province during the season 1869 
The experiment was for the most part a failure. The plant is 
apparently not so hardy as tho indigenous cotton, and exhibits 
a tendency to run to leaf and wood. Under the most favourable 
circumstances, the yield was less than that of the coinzpon oot. 
ton of tlic country. Upon tho whole, the prospects of cotton 
cultivation in the Punjab aro believed to be encouraging. It is 
extending in the districts best suited for it. 


A local contemporary hears that the Cotton Commissioner has 
solicited the Government of India to move the Secretary of 
State to sond out six more European gardeners ou the same 
conditions of service, and on the same salary as those og which 
others have been entertained. Out of these six garde#ei£,< two 
aro to bo posted in the N. W.' Provinces, one in the province 
of Oudo, another in the territories of His Highness the llaha* 
raja of Putialla, who is willing to euoourage the cultivation of 
cotton in some of his estates, and two are to be kept ip, reserve 
in the Botanical Garden in Bengal, with a view to relieve any of 
these officers in cases of emergency or sickness, on the ground 
that the services of practical gardener of this nature required, 
ardffcot available in this country. ^ 

Our expectations regarding the Forest Establishment of 
Madras are just beginning to be realized. The actual receipt 
and charges for the year 1869-70 were Re. 495,789 and B» 
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286,601 respectively, shewing a clear gain of Be. 209,091. The 
result for the current year will, it is hoped* show a similiar, if 
not ajwtter, state of things. *The estimates for 1871-72 stand 
thus i 

. Rs. 4,96,250 
. „ 3,75,000 

. „ 4,20,250 

The apparent decrease, when com par oil ^yith 1869*70, is 
owing, first to the extreme caution of conservancy officers in 
under-estimating receipts and over-estimating cliargos; and 
secondly, to large reserves and provision for extensive planta¬ 
tions to meet future demands for Bailway fuel.— Athvamnn. 

The Pioneer notices that Mr. George Campbell, has been 
lecturing lately on the duties of the Government of India ancl of 
the merchants of England in promoting production in India. 
Among other things he pointed out that it was a fallacy to 
represent native farmers and landlords as too consenative to 
improve. He believed that all that was required was to show 
them the means of raising better crops In his opinion it was 


Receipts 

Charges. 

Profit..*. 


value to the ordinary peasant. He o&nnot eat him, he will not < 
skin him, he knows not that hoofs make glue, and horns combs; 
and his only wish is to throw the carcase somewhere where 
tho chumara or the pariah dogs may easily get hold of it. 
Altogether it seems to us "that there is a large olomont of the 
national shiftlessness in cattle-keeping, and that many of the 
small farmers would only be able to assign custom, or village 
reputation, as a reason for tho retention of so mauy auimalg 
thov do not want, and which are neither ornamental nor usefiil. 

Tiie yield of cotton per acre in the Punjab during the last 
season is official 1\ declared to have been as follows : 


Jallundhur 

99 lbs. per sore. 


Peshawur 

96 


Umbal uli 

93 


Derajat 

91 

Averai 

Umritsor 

72 

66 per ll 

Mooltan 

57 

sore. 

Rawul Pindeo 

49 


Lahore 

45 


Dolhi 

44 


Hixsar 

41 
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the duty of the Collector to promote agricultural improvement 
in his district and of Government merely to facilitate the 
traffic. Adverting to the subject of competitive examinations, 
Mr. C am pbell deplored tho dis-establishment of llaileybury for 
the service, mentioning in particular the lamentable deficiency 
in common arithmetic displayed by the present generation of 
Civil Servants. They should be trained, he thought, for execu¬ 
tive work, and should acquire some knowledge of agriculture 
the development of which was an object of bucU urgent impor. 
tance to the country. Mr. Campbell will undoubtedly throw in 
the great weight of hjs opinion in favour of an agricultural 
department, and if such a bureau is really to come into exist 
ence, it would undoubtedly prove of value that the Secretary to 
the Agricultural Department should have some knowledge of 


i n the previous year (season 1868-69) the highest average 
yield was in tho Dcr&jat where it reached 96 lbs per acre. The 
lowest was again in Hissar, where it averaged 40 lbs. only, and 
very little moro in Mooltan and Lahore. The Punjab yield 
generally may be estimated, we think at an average about 70 
lbs. per aero. The yield in the North West Provinces seems 
to have averaged 46 lbs. per acre in 1867-68 ; 49 lbs. in 1868-69, 
and in the last season 40 lbs only, fn Egypt, wo are told 
hat the yield is 500 lbs per acre, but this can hardly be 
the average. 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 


agriculture.” 


SMALL FARMING.—BELGIUM. 


41 An opinion, “ says Colonel Haly,” has been expressed to the 
effect that all the results of high scientific farming are, substan¬ 
tially, already attained by nature in fertile tropical lands, by the 
joint action of the sun of the torrid zone and moisture But that 
this is not the case the example of the piuo-apple may show, 
In its wild state, in its native regions, it is unquestionably a 
delicious and noble fruit; but how greatly superior to the wild 
pine, finely as it may grow, is the cultivated Indian fruit, or 
the magnificent product of a well-managed English hot-house. 
This is a thing familiar enough in England. Precisely olucidat 
ing the same idea, though resting on hearsay information, but 
which 1 have no reason to doubt, is a circumstance regarding 
the orange, related by a traveller, who, at Bio J aneiru, became 
acquainted with a wealthy Brazilian, and was taken by him to 
see his garden. Among the other fruit-trees were orange-trees, 
so highly cultivated and carefully tended as to produce a fruit 
immeasurably superior to any other ever tasted by him else, 
where, and so incomparably more exquisite, that he felt he had 
never, so to speak, enjoyed the i flavour of an orango before. 
These two examples of the native produce of tropical and seidi- 
tropioal climes are,1 think, pretty conclusive on the point as to 
what may be done by European science in improving Asiatic 
plants, and cultivation in India generally.” 

9 ■'■■■■■ 1 ■ == 

Ws cannot help thinking, says the Pioneer, that Indian villagers 
are tinder some kind of delusion that cattle are in themselves 
wealth, without reference to their use. At this season of the 
year, when the most familiar sight is a herd of cattle browsing 
on the grass, and under every group of trees, each accompanied 
by the never-foiling companion, the assiduous bird, Pastor, a 
passer-by cannot fail to be- astonished at the number of un¬ 
serviceable animals he sees grazing around him. Unde^ized 
oxenlhat are of no sort of use for the plough ; old oows that are 
mere frame-works of bones, guiltless of milk and long past toil ; 
and numbers of Unwieldy buffaloes who are stupid and slow 
for drought, and whose cows yield a very inferior article for the 
dairy. Then, too, it must be remembered tjjat a dead ox is of no 


In tho recently-published number of tho “ Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society ” there is a report oil tho agriculture 
of Belgium, by Dr. A Voelckor and Mr. ll. M. Jenkins, which 
amongst numerous points of much interest points to the power 
and defects of “ La petite culture.” Its power, by the exertion 
of merely manual labour, to reclaim infertile land and produce 
considerable crops and its defect in the absence of continuous 
progression seem to be equally apparent. Like most other 
modes of cultivation, it is mainly dependent on soil, climate, and 
the social habits of the community, and can scarcely be promot¬ 
ed in uncongenial localities, nor usefully suppressed where 
nature and muu alike concur in its favour. Iii mountainous 
and very rugged districts of this country (English! we suspeetthe 
value of petite culture has been too much overlooked, but to the 
greater part of England and Scotland we believe it to be wholly 
inapplicable. _ 

The reporters thus refer to the reclamation of sandy heaths in 
Flanders:—‘‘The autumn before the land is brought into culti¬ 
vation the heath is cut, and preferably used during the winter 
as litter for stock ; otherwise it is left to rot on the compost 
heap. While the weather permits, the land is dug with the fong 
Flemish spade to the depth of about two feet, the top layer 
being completely buried, and about 15 inches to the two lower 
beds mixea and brought to tho surface. The cost of this opera¬ 
tion ranges from 51. to 61. per acre up to a much larger amount, 
but it bears no proportion to the thereby increased value of the 
land ; for the rental immediately after reclamation may be 
placed at 30s per acre, while the land was previously worthless 
for farming purposes ....What now prevails in Flanders— 
what has excited the admiration of agricultural travellers for 
the last half century—is unquestionably the result of incessant 
labour combined with marvellous frugality/* But the small 
size of the farms no less than the reclamation of the sandy 
heath contribute to the reputation of Flemish farming. 
Thorc was this stnkiug peculiarity, “ that the farms were ex¬ 
ceptionally small, and that this once barren district produced 
the largest crops, and sustained in apparent comfort and inde¬ 
pendence the densest agricultural population in Europe. But 
while in the interval, English ugneuiture has made enormous 
strides, the farming of Flanders has remained stationaryt; and 
it is now as accurately described in the old books as in was 
n the lost generation, in the days when they were written.*' 
Under a bad tenure, and uhere a farm of 20 acres is ac¬ 
counted largo, this light sandy land lets at from 48s. to 60s. 
per acre. Where small farms, say from 5 acres, are mixed with 
larger farms ranging up to 50 or 60 acres, rents range from S8f. 
to 45*. per acre, the small farms being most highly rented from 
there being most demand for them, Much effort is made to 
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store manure, and close buildings* are used for the purpose under 
the notion of preventing the escape of fertilising properties—a 
notion now found to have no scientific foundation. 

Tho great object of the small farmer is to grow first as much 
as possible for his own consumption and next what will sell. 
His industry is great and his thrift Something prodigious. That 
an English workman, even a farm workman, with the same 
amount of frugality could live as well (or better) as the Flemish 
small farmer is certain.- Economist. 27 th A vguat. 


JUTE AND IN0I00. 


Ten years ago European enterprise in Lower Bengal hay gasp¬ 
ing beneath the blows of Act X. of 1859. The Calcutta papers 
drew a handsome income from advertisements of indigo factories 
for sale. The great districts of Nuddea and Dacca seemed 
ruined. English gentlemen who had been worth lakhs in 1857 
were bankrupts in 1860. They had committed no fault; they 
had lived exactly as their predecessors had lived, but somohow 
the value had gone out of their estates, and their day had 
departed for ever. The end of a great enterprise had come. 
At the present day, the Presidency division is studded with its 
melancholy remains. Dilapidated, grass-grown rows of vats, 
blackened and unroofed factories, once resonant with jovial 
laughs and the abodes of hospitable Englishmen, strike the 
traveller with a feeling of neglect and decay in Dacca, in Fur- 
reedpore, in Nuddea, in Pubnn, and Jcssore. The glory of indigo 
has departed. But in the* same districts, and particularly in the 
districts to the eastward, a now industry has sprung up. Down 
the Jamuna and the Padma the banks are lined with tall green 
stems, that seem to grow out of the water, and which certainly 
grow where no other crop will. But it is on the Megna and the 
rivers of Myraensingh, Sylhet, and Eastern Bengal Proper that 
jute is seen in perfection. Here it grows to the height of 
fourteen feet, shooting up as fast as the water rises, and rising 
to sixteen feet rather than succumb to tho floods. The difficul¬ 
ties which led to the ruin of iudipn arc unknown in the cultiva¬ 
tion of jute. Natives can grow it. themselves ; no complicated 
manufacture involves European supervision or interference. 
The peasant cuts it, steeps it in the river, washes out the fibre 
and sells it at the nearest market, without a single mheh ap¬ 
pearing on the scene. Again, although a most exhausting crop, 
even more exhausting than indigo, yet it grows on land subject 
to inundation, and the river deposits more fresh soil than the 
crop, (although every particle of it—fibre, stalks an 1 all—are 
sold off the land) can consume. This year hundreds of thousands 
of acres of water and river hind are under jute, and the crop, 
after various perils, has turned out a bumper. New jute 
xna^pts and little centres of European activity aro developing. 
Triirtruth is that English enterprise in Bengal, instoad of 
being ruined by the downfall of indigo, has merely been diverted 
into a new channel ,—Calcutta Paper. 


RICE. 


i 

(. Proceedings , Agri- Horticultural Society.) 

feabmittsd the following reraaiks from Lieut. J. F. Pogson :— 

“ I do not see the Field newspaper, but the subjoined extract 
therefrom, which appears in the Delhi Gazette of the 25th August 
is deserving of attention : 

“ ‘ The Chinese assert that the rice imported from other coun¬ 
tries, where manure is not employed, is so inferior to their own 
in food-giving properties, that three bowls of it are required to 
satisfy a hungry appetite against one of the home-grown variety. 
In Japan, however, the soil is so superior to that of China, that 
the rice produced in it is not liked by the Chinese on account 
of its extreme richness.' Further on it is stated—‘ Tho yield is 
said to be sixty bushels of rice per acre,' i, e. China rico. 

“That the rice of China contains more gluten than Indian or 
American rice is quite possible, and that the rice of Japan con¬ 
tains more than that of China, is proved by the fact of its ‘ ex¬ 
treme richness/ The best Carolina and Patna rice only con¬ 
tain 7J per cent, of gluteu and three-fourths per cent, of fat, and 
aa the nourishing powers of cereal, depend on their richness or 
gluten, and fat, the rice of Japan must contain both in excess, 
to be condemned on account of its richness. 

* There is no accounting for taste, and as the Japanese have 
for ages thriven on the very rice condemned by the Chinese, 
I suspect the glutinous nature of the Japan rice is what is 
objected to. But be that as it may, it is quite clear that the 
Japanese possess a very superior description of rice, and that 
the Chinese have a variety far superior to ours. Under these 
circumstances, I would venture to suggest for the Society's con- 
oouaideration that it would be advisable to give both kinds a 
trial in India. The land being reclaimed from the salt-water 
lake, would be a very good site for the exj>erimeot, and the sale 


of the produce as acclimatized seed would yield a no small 
income to tho town of Calcutta. My experiment plot of Carolina 
rice is flourishing, 43 inches being the highest growth, and 33 
the lowest No signs as yet of the ears of nee, but they cannot 
be far oft’ 

“ You sent me two kiuds of Loll Sag ; the real or red kind has 
maintained its usual growth, but the other kind varies in height 
from 32 to 63 inches, and is laden with seed. The leaf of this 
sag t when cooked, gives a pale pink color to rice, and is not 
near so palatable as the true ‘ Lott Sag / It is, 1 think, of value 
for its seed, which Paharees say thoy could make into floor, and 
eat as they do tho 4 Bat hie' Goats and rabbits eat the leaves 
greedily, and the poroupines enjoy the thick juicy stems; these 
are from three to five inches in circumference, six inches from 
the ground. 

u As this mg has grown so well in very poor rocky soil, and 
has not suffered from either the drought, or subsequent heavy 
rains, its value as cattle-food becomes apparent, and as such 
I would recommend it to all residents in hill-stations who keep 
cows, goats, and rabbits. Tho seed, no doubt, will answer for 
fowls and pigeons. 


COCHINEA L. 


{A gri-Horticultural Society 1 a Proceedings.) 

The subject that next came before the meeting had reference 
to Cochineal, in the shape of a letter from the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Mysore Agricultural and Horticultural Society, who 
writes as follows :— 

“ Should there be in the Government Gaidens or Horticultnal 
Gardens any plants of the true Mexican Cochineal Cactus, 
Opuntia CochimUefera and Opuntia Tuna , or kinds so called, 
may I ask you to «end some plants in a Wardian case by tho 
next steamer from Calcutta to my address, care of Messrs. 
Binny and Co., Madras. There is a cactus in the Bangalore 
Government Gardens called tho 0. CochimUefera , but I have my 
doubts of its being the correct kind, and comparison with 
your specimens will bo useful, and also to have your variety to 
grow. I purpose again trying to introduce the true Granajina 
cochineal insect-cultivation here. 

“If any more recent attempts at true cochineal culture have 
been made in your part of India since thoso mentioned by Dr. 
Koylo in his work, tho ‘ Productive liesources of India,’ page 
57, could you give me a guide as to where I may find the record' 
11 appears that the experiments made nearly 100 years ago failed, 
because tho wrong insect was introduced, and probably also the 
wrong kind of cactus. A gentleman recently introduced the 
true insects, but ha had no cactus food for them after their arrival 
here, and they died. He did not know of tho cactus in the 
Bangalore Government Gardens that I have alluded to, and so 
the chance of trying that cactus was lost.” 

The Secretary mentioned he had been able to meet the 
request of Colonel Boddam, through the kind assistance of Mr 
Scott, the Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, who had sup¬ 
plied him with cuttings of what he considers the true Opuntia 
CochimUefera and Tuna. He (the Secretary) had Also referred 
Colonel Boddam to the sixth volume of Transactions, showing 
what the Society had attempted towards the introduction of the 
domesticated cochiueal insect (Grana fina) since the publica¬ 
tion of Dr. Royle’s work. 

The Secretary next read a communication from, the Secre¬ 
tary 1o the Chief Commissioner of Mysore forwarding copy of a 
letter from the Honorary Secretary, Mysore Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, and enquiring if any attempts had been 
made to introduce the growth of cochineal in the Bengal Pre¬ 
sidency. 

It was agreed that Colonel Boddam’s remarks be introduced 
in the Proceedings of this day’s Meeting. They are accordingly 
iuseried as follows : — 

“ I have the honor to request you will submit the following to 
Colonel Meade in view to enquiring whether any attempts have 
been made to introduce the growth of cochineal in this Province 
(Mysore.) * 

“It is not generally known that of late a great increase in 
demand for the article has arisen. 

“ Brazil and Mexico have always supplied Great Bniajir with 
large quantities, but of late years cochineal has been largely 
cultivated in Madeira and the Canary Isles, and during.thf past 
year many new plantations of cochineal have been egtalpmied 
to Teneriffe and the neighbouring isles, in all of, which the 
cultivation is proving most remunerative, .a large amount of 
capital being thus employed- So great indeed ip t&e .demand 
in Europe lot this valuable dye, and so large the profits derived 
from it, that every available piece of land on the inlands is being 
laid under cactus cultivation for production of cochineal. So 
much so, that every other branch of field pipcluoe is suffering ; 
even the cultivation of good plants both for human consumption 
and for cattle is being neglected, the temptation of realising 
auch large returns ftom cochineal crops causing landholders 
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to neglect proper care of the soil suitable for growing other 
plants. 

M Several speoies of Opuntia (Cactus) serve aa food for the 
cochineal insect, though Opuntia Cochi tu'Hefera and Opuntia 
Tuna are the most commonly used. There aro several varieties 
of cochineal insect, an infetior kind, abounding in Bengal, but 
the cochineal of commerce is the * iirana fina' of South 
America, and I cannot learn whether it has been ever imported 
or had a fair trial. The question occurs to me whether any 
part of the Mysore province would do for cochineal culture. 
Any kind of cactus, I believe, would grow here, aud a grout 
many of the Flora, Ac., of Brazil and Moxico, do well at Banga¬ 
lore. We have also marked the regular seasons." 

In reference to the above letter of Colonel Boddam the 
Secretary remarked that though the wild species, Urana ayltu m 
abounded in various districts of Bengal, un attempts had been 
made, of which ho was aware, to improve it by careful culture 
and judicious management. This wild insect has been found, 
by ordinary culture, to yield a color equal in brightness to the 
domesticated Mexican species, or Granafina, but it docs not 
yield more than one-third of the coloring matter. As several 
attempts to introduce the Qrana fin a into Bengal had failed, 
owing to unsuitability of climate, efforts might now be directed 
towards improving our own indigenous sort. From correspon¬ 
dence which was published by tlm Society twenty years ago, 
certain portions or the N. W. P. and the Punjab would appear 
to offer a fair field both for the improvement of the indigenous 
kind, and for the introduction of tho Mexican variety. The 
experiments of the late Dr. Dempster on the wild cochineal 
of Upper India and the Punjab, and the observations thereon of 
of Drs. Falconer and McClelland, which are recorded in tho 
seventh and ninth volumes of the Journal, will be found alike 
instructive and interesting. 


CHINA CRASS. 


( Agri-JIorlieultvral A '’ocieOff Proceeding ) 

Read the following extract of a letter from Mr. James 
Montgomery, of the Ram Bag, Kangra, in continuation of the 
remarks submitted nt the last meeting;— 

u I have much pleasure in acknowledging your favor of the 
25th ultimo, and am glad to find that you consider the 
China-grass fibre, prepared by me, to be of good quality. In a 
letter from a dealer in England, of 21st July, I am informed 
that my fibre, is £20 per ton better than any then in the market. 

" I cannot at present send you any seed. My plant has been 
cut twice this year, and I am now cutting it the third time. A 
few old dumps have, however, been left, and should they ripen 
any seed in October, it shall be saved fof* you. I enclose a few 
1898 seeds, but these are now useless. I have noticed that very 
dry seasons are favorable to perfecting the seed. Last year was 
an exception alone in this respect, and the plants were loaded 
with seed. This year has been the reverse, 72 inches of rain 
having fallen since 14th June. 

“ Full-grown leaves on my plants moasures 12"-{-l7", I have 
often endeavoured to dry specimens, but cannot preserve them 
in their natural color, the upper surface invariably turning more 
or less blaok ; so sending you leaves would not be of much use. 
I have posted for you a piece of root, and if you will have it 
planted in your garden, it will, in a very short time, enable you 
to examine the fresh leaf. That the ■* Rheeaf and “ Dophmeria 
nivea” are of the same species, thero can be no doubt; but 
whether direct comparison would show a difference sufficient to 
authorise their being considered distinct varieties, 1 am not 
in a position to judge. There are two varieties found in the 
hills m this vicinity, which, when growing, and at a short dis¬ 
tance, I can soarcely distinguish from my own ; yet close ex¬ 
amination shows marked differences between the three. 

“ It is very probable that most, if nob all the specimens sent 
to you from the Punjab, were obtained from me. So far as I 
can ascertain, until I introduced tho plant iu 1863, few in 
Upper India had seen either it, or its fibre. Since then I have 
supplied roots to the Lahore and Sahurunpore Gadens, and to 
a number of private individuals. No fibre has yet been shown 
me superior or even equal to my own, nor has any reached 
England. I am. now preparing a quantity for transmission to 
England, and will send you a fair sample from the bale for your 
own inspection and that of your meetings. Should abetter 
specimen be sent you, I shall esteem it a favor'if you will send 
me a small portion.” 

The seeds referred to in the above letter are bad, but the 
root is sound, and Mr. Soott, who has kindly undertaken to 
raise it, reports that it is pushing out shoots vigorously. Though 
the plants ( Rheea ) flower annually in the Botanic Garden in 
the hot season, they never produce a single seed. The introduc¬ 
tion of this root from Kangra will enable a careful examination 
to be made hereafter between the Rhoea and this other stock 
which. Mr. Montgomery reports having raised from seed im- I 
ported in 1804 from China direct. j 


The following further information regarding China Gross hap 
recently been received from the AgiiouJtural Bureau At Wash¬ 
ington. 

Messrs. Wade A Son, manufacturers, of Broadford, England, 
who forwarded the specimens of manufactured China Grass to 
the Museum of the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
of America in 1865, wrote recently as follow^ to the Haih'ble 
Horace (’apron, relative to the Btatus of the manufacture ♦ 

“ We have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your 
communication of the 25th August, and shall bo glad to give you 
any information now, or «u any time, on tho question of Ramie 
or China (1 rasa, 

“ltf.— 1 Tim machinery employed in manufacturing China 
Grass has been greatly improved during the last few years, but, 
<>w mg to the limited supply of raw material, the manufacture of 
this fibre has not yet been very much extended. 

“ "2nd.— Respecting the prospect for future demand, it Is our 
opinion that , with a large and regular supply of raw material 
at a moderate price, say about 1*25 to £46 per ton in Liverpool, 
tins article would in the course of time be a staple fibre in 
English manufacturing, taking to some extent the place of 
cotton, wool, or silk (with both the latter articles, wo may, say 
it ran often be advantageously mixed). 

“ :W.—The amount of grass imported into this country varies 
considerably. During tho lust twelve months little has come 
forward, and the market is entirely cleared; there is now a 
demand for it at £70 per ton, but no groat quantity could be 
consumed at this price. During the past year wo have had 
many inquiries from the United States (some of them of a very 
enthusiutic nature) regarding ramie, Ac., to all of which we have 
replied by Mending samples ami giving the best bona fide infor¬ 
mation in our power 

u Wo may sav that we consider your planters are injuring 
their interests by the manner in which they aro getting up fibre. 
It is well known that China Grass when cut and dried nos an 
outer bark on it, which tho Chinese remove by hand ; now. as 
this would bo impossible iu tho States, it must be taken off by 
machinery, and iu this state exported to England, 

“ The next process, probably the most important in tho 
manufacture, that of discharging the gum, is one that has taken 
a great many years to develop, the manner in which it is done 
making the grass either valuable or almost worthless. The 
object to ho kept in view in discharging, is to retain the 
strength, elasticity, color, and lustre of tho grass, and the 
samples of lamie we have had sent from tho States are all 
spoiled in discharging, being made tender, many of them almost 
rotten, a bad color, und entirely without lustre ; therefore we 
see no success in the exportation of ramie but in the rough 
state with simply the bark token from it. 

“ We are preparing, as requested, a small oase of samples 
which will he ready in about six weeks, and shall be forwarded 
without delay.’’ 

C. F. Dennct, of Boulogne, France, writes concerning a 
new process for separating gum aud gluten from the fibre, aud for 
bleaching it without danger or injury from chemicals. He also 
says there i ^ a new machine for spinning and twisting threads 
and yarns, ot which the spindles are worked by conical and 
fiiction, instead ot bands and drums running with small power 
and great speed, and twisting a uniform and perfect thread. He 
roports the scarcity of ramie fibre, referring to one mill fitted 
up expressly for the purpose of working (’hina Grass, which is 
unemployed for want of materidl, and gives the opinion of a 
lace manufacturer that if ramie can be treated to retain its 
strength, softness, purity, and brilliancy of color, it will a 
ready sale. 

Tho Petite Pres* of Paris, uuder date of Ji.ly 31 of the present 
year thus presents the history and utilization of TJOrtie de la 
Chine , or white nettle of China :— 
tl In thedu Chuen there is a great commerce made in cloth 
called hia-pon, which is made from several varioties of nettle, but 
principally from Urtica nivia, a white nettlo; this herbaceous 
lant, which flourishes in a damp soil, resembles greatly our 
emp, and gives a brilliant whiteness, and is of great strength ; 
they use it to make summer clothes, bed curtains, handkerchiefs, 
sacks for grain and ropes. There is no textile material in 
oxistenco to be compared with white nettlo ( L Ortio blanche) 
or China Grass, as the Amercic&ns call it, for tho fineness and 
firmness of its fibres and their strength. It has been imported 
into France where it lias become perfectly acclimatized through 
tho pains taken by Father Yoiain, Missionary of China, who 
waa tho first to understand its importance, which is so great 
that the Society of Acclimatization gives a prize for these 
fibres. Those who occupy themselves with this matter have 
only to take the Chinese for models to know how to draw from 
the nettle tissues as fine as cambric. But the Chinese have 
nothing to,teach as to twisting ; they have remained stwtionary, 
and are still pursuing the same old system, perhaps dating from 
the dynasty Tchang orTeheon. 

“ The seeds ore small and easily transplanted The method of 
preparing this plant is very simple. As soon as it is cut down, it 
is passed through a crusher, to separate tho fibres and pul¬ 
verize a portion of the gummy matter, after which it fo soaked 
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i& water to purge it from the residue of gum ; then re-passed 
intothe oruBner, and finally plunged into ft bleaching bath, whence 
once a day, it is sent to the manufactory. Now that the utility 
of tho plant is proved, why not introduce it into California 
whore the other varieties of oi ties grow abundantly in a wild 
state? The farmers exhaust their soil in growing one kjnd of 
groiu, when thefjr might give the soil rest by producing other 
products, which would prove more profitable. Cultivation of 
the nettle would bring them a certain return more uniform and 
advantageous, because they would gather three crops each 
season, and tho influence of weather would not affect it. 
Acclimation of this plant would prove u new branch of industry 
in California.” 

Tho Honourable Mr. ('apron adds— 

M Absurd statements, by interested and ignorant parties 
touching the botany and practical \alue of these plant are 
publicly made, and the public mind has been greatly mystisfied. 
As to the demand for the fibre, all depends upon its condition 
It must be very small for worthless samples mAnipulated by 
some of the machines and processes employed. It may l»e very 
large if the fibre can be easily and pei fectly separated from tho 
wood and its own bark at slight exponsc. Tho business of 
prapagathko plants has been very lucrative, but no one is known 
to have mono a foituue by producing the fibre, nor will such a 
cose bo reported, until inventive genius and meclianciftl or 
chemical skill has perfected its proper and cheap preparation. It 
would be well to extend its cult are slowly, till this result is more 
nearly attained than at present. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has investigated this subject carefully, lias disseminated 
seeds and plants, and encouraged the experiment of its culture, 
and would stimulate invention and effort to a successful issue, 
and at the same time shield the unsuspecting from losses i 
through th greed of gain.'’ 1 

t Signed t Harry Rivett-Cahnac, 
Cotton Commissioner. 

August 1870. 
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COTTON. 


TIIE COTTON CROC IN WESTERN INDI\. 

Southern Mahratta Hi*, run ts.- The Inst report received 
from Mr. Shearer is dat«<l lath ind.ut, and relates to the 
Talookn of Ivoospgul. In tins district, the cotton plants suffer¬ 
ed much from the excessive r.im in the beginning of tho present 
month, tho continued moist weather causing them to shed their 
under foliage, besides producing Might to some extent Since 
the return of favorable wc.ithi i, the cultivators have been busy, 
sowing wheat and grain, the (ofton plants being moamvbilo left 
unattended to, although the necessity « f surface-.stining is \eiy 
apparent in the dirty cmidil ion of the fields The cultivators 
have the satisfaction of finding that tho retentiontinued rain, 
though too much for the cotton ciop, has helped forward the 
jowaree, which is rather late With regard to the progress of 
his experiment in this district, Mr Shearer writes as follows : — 
“The imported New Orica i h has suffered slightly from the 
rains, but more so from caterpillar and weevil, tho hitter insect 
having the peculiar lmbit ol «ating the foliage by night, and 
covering itself by day in the ground. The most forward plants 
are now two feet high and are mnarkably healthy, where they 
have escaped the above causes of injury. I mu*t, not omit, to 
state however, that theso plants arc sheltered and have had the 
benefit of village manure. Later sowings have lost their under- 
foliage, but with a continuance of favorable weather, the plants 
will soon furnish theinselvcb with fresh leaves. Acclimatized 
New Orleans, grown fioin selccctcd seed, is similar to tho abovo, 
though perhaps not <iuite so strong. Dharwar indigenous, early 
sown, is now from 9 to 18 inches in height, and very healthy, 
showing no signs of having suffered from the late rains. 
Later sowings of this variety promise to improve now with the 
fair weather. Plants from imported Broach seed are looking 
very healthy. So also are those from the latter sowings of two 
ye*!*' aoclimatized Broach seed, considering the unfavorable 
weather we have iust had. Imported Egyptian has been grow¬ 
ing freely up to the present time, both from the early and late 
sowings. The same wuiety ncclin atized is not so strong or 
healthy. Sen Island, both imported and acclimatized, is thin 
and sickly-looking/’ 

GUZERAT. 

A report dated 24th instant lias just been received from 
Mr. Stormont in reference to the districts of Broach and 
Surat. “The condition of the general cotton crop here” he 
states “ has much improved since the date of my last letter. 


The plants now average in height from I to 3 fret. Tho more 
advanced (early sown) fields have a bn shy, mature appearance, 
and are already profusely covered with flowers. We may 
therefore expect a portion at least of the crop very early, pro- 
vided no cloudy or oold weather sets in to interfere with the 
ripening process, and cause the pods to drop off, as was the case 
in tho Broach district last year. The exotics with which only a 
fow small i>Iots were sown are very much cut up. Even in this 
light lanu, they ore very poor, thus confirming what was said 
of them last year, namely, that they arc not suitable for culti¬ 
vation in this part of the country. With regard to the extent of 
land under cotton ftiis yoar, I am unable to speak precisely. 
I think however that it will be found to be tho same as Tost year. 
I gather this from conversation with the growers themselves 
who do not seem to have put more of their land under cotton 
than their ordinary rotation required. 

A good deal of the grass land lying north of tho railway line 
near tho Pauoloe station has been dug up and sown with 
cotton. This at present looks somewhat stunted, but even 
should it not >ield more than half an ordinary crop tho first 
ear, the return will lie very considerable. The rain-fall hero 
as been ample, but tho weather during the last week was so 
very hot ana dry, that crops on light, open land, began to shew 
symptoms of distress. The temprnture has now settled down 
to a maximum of 90 °, with heavy night dews and an occasional 
slight shower, which gives everything a very promising ap¬ 
pearance 

At this early stage, it is impossible to state, with even toler¬ 
able certainty, wlmt the out-turn of the cotton crop may be. 
Its present appearance however is all that could be desired ; and 
we can only hope that nothing will come in the way to disappoint 
he expectations now formed regarding it. 

KHANDEISH. 

For this ('ollectorate, Mr. Wilkinson has submitted the fol¬ 
lowing report, dated tho 24th instant : “ From the lUth to 
tho 21st instant \ery little rain fell, and that was confined 
apparently to the North-West districts, up to the latter 
date, owing to the lack of rain. In August and September, the 
temperature during the month had been exceedingly hot and 
dry, and calculated to bring the crop rapidly to maturity. 
Last week there was a transient lowering of the tomperaturo 
which seemed to herald the approach of tho cold weather. Un¬ 
fortunately it was only the precursor of moro rain, which com¬ 
menced falling on the 22ud. 

“ The weather is now precisely what it was during tho latter 
week of October last year, and in consecjnence of the forward 
state of the crop, the first instalment being ready in many parts, 
it cannot, I fear fail to sustain some injury, lhit, last year, 
some of the Northern Talookas escaped this particular fall of 
rain, ami it is to be hoped that on this occasion it may not be 
genera!. A slight netting, perhaps, does no harm. I have 
, heard mcichants say that it mokes the staple draw out better, 
j But it is of little uso to point to tho possible advantage of a few 
showers, when the certain injury from a probable excess of rain 
is so much to be feared. Except on our experiment fields, and 
on the Bhurgaiim Farm, cotton picking has not commenced, and 
ns usual, there is no intention of touching the crop till after the 
Dewalee. In ten out of the sixteen talookas, the aggregate in¬ 
crease in area for cotton amounts to 63,687 acres 11 goontas, 
from which has to be deducted the large amount 17,129 acres 29 
goontas, constituting tho decrease in Pachora. The fulling off 
may, in some measuie, be due to tho discouragement induced by 
tho spoilling by unfavourable circumstances of perhaps the finest 
portion of the Khandeish crop last y^nr iu tho above taloeka. 
But the figure which the cotton area had attained to last year in 
this falooka, viz. 89,084, 18 was, I imagine, too large to main 
tain in consistency with a proper rotation of crops. It is pro¬ 
bable that the cotton area in the remaining five talookas has been 
increased, and thut the whole area sown in the Collectorate this 
year approximates to 600,000 acres. In a day or two I shall be 
able to furnish the exact figures, as also a return of stork which 
may now be roughly stated at 3,0(H) bales.” 

Sind. 

Mr. Strachan, the superintendent of cotton experiments 
in Sind, writing under date the 21st instaut, reports as follows, 
regarding cotton crop in that province, and the experiments 
under his charge :--“The present crop, the natives say, is 
hotter than that of last year. Tho canals were high this soason, 
so that the plants got plenty of water during the early stage of 
their growth, and ore now in fine bearing order. Picking was 
begun about the first of the month and is now pretty general. 
In Upper Bind where the season is a little earlier, harvesting 
operations are further advancod. 

“Many of tho ryots say cotton is the best paying crop they 
raise, but as they cannot eat it they cannot give up growing grain ; 
still cotton cultivation is gaining favor among them, and the 
area under it this year, throughout the province, is said to be 
considerably in excess of last season. In the Halla talooka of 
the Hydrabad Colleotorato the land under cotton is estimated 
at 5,000 acres, nearly jhe same os as was sown last year, and a» 
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FORESTS—BENGAL 1868-69, 

The information obtained by the inspection of forests in the 
several divisions of the Lower Provinces up to the close of the 
year may be briefly recapitulated as follows:— 

In the temperate parts of British Hikkim the Government 
forests cover an area of about 17.V square miles, are in four 
blocks, of which three, covering an area of lft4 square miles, 
are available fbr working, whilo the fourth is isolated and unap¬ 
proachable. These three blocks contain about 2,000 magnolia 
trees, 17,000 oaks and chestnuts, and 17,200 trees of inferior but 
useful kinds. The temperate forests oil the Bhootan side of 
Teesta valley are supposed to he more extensive than those on 
the Sikkim side, and to contain larger stocks of timber ; but 
they have not yet been explored. The sal forests on tho outei 
hills of British Sikkim and in the Sikkim terai cover about 29 
square miles, and are estimated to contain some sal timber tit 
for conversion into sleepere, and about 1,800 clieluwneo trees, 
but no mature sal. They are, however, very rich in young 
trees, and will become very valuable 30 or 40 years hence. The 
sal forests in the Teesta and tho Great Rnnjeet valleys aie 
estimated to occupy an area of 23 square miles, and to contain 
about 12,000 sal and 5,000 chelawneo trees fit for felling. In 
the plains of the Western Dooars the sal forests are estimat¬ 
ed to extend over an area of about 40 square miles, in thirteen 
blocks, averaging from l£ to 8 squaw miles each; but it 
is estimated that in only four of these are there any first class 
sal trees. The sal forests in tho hills of the Western Dooars 
are reported to cover 60 square miles and to contain 5,000 first 
class ski trees, besides abundance of chelawny, urjun, and cntch 
troes. The sissoo forests in tho Sikkim and Bhootan terai cover 
an aggregate of about 15 square miles, in five blocks, of which 
the largest, and the only one containing any quantity of large 
timber, is on the banks of the Torso, and is 6 square miles in 
extent and estimated to contain 2,300 sissoo trees above 5 feet 
in girth. In the Eastern Dooars the sal forests are estimated 
to extend over some 364 square miles, but only 200 square miles 
are covered with forests in which this is the characteristic and 
principal tree, the rest containing sal in varying proportions. 

There are also sal forestR in Assam, of which it is reported 
that that those in the Kamroop district, south of tho Brahma 
pootra, and in the Nowgong and Secbsagur districts, contain 
mature trees. Tho forests on the south of the Brahmapootra 
have not yet been examined, but are believed to be very exten¬ 
sive and valuable, although only one-tenth of the whole is .*>aid 
to contain mature timber. Tho india-rubber or cuoutchouc 
forests of the Durrung district extend over an area of about 
585 miles, and besides tho caoutchouc tree contain many ser¬ 
viceable trees.. The plan of working these forests was still uu- 
der consideration. In the Chydooar block there are consider¬ 
able patches of forests in which tho soom tree predominates, 
the leaves of which are used for rearing silk worms. Mon* ex¬ 
tensive soom forests exist in the district of Luckimpore. There 
are also forests of wide extent in Upper Assam, some of which 
have been examined and found to contain many useful kinds of 
timber. Many others have not yet been reported upon ; but 
those on the Dehing and the Derang rivers, large affluents of 
the Brahmapootra, are believed to be rich in timber trees. The 
Nam bar forests on the Naga Hills contain valuable supplies of 
timber. 

In the Dacca division the higher hills throughout the district 
of Cachar are covered with ^rests, which have not yet been 
explored. There are dense forests also in the valley of the Jeri, 
and in the southern portion of the Hailakandy, Chatla, Jlowhur, 
and Sonai plains ; ajirt in addition to these, there lies to the 
south of Cachar an extensive forest tract extending to Chitta¬ 
gong. Iu Sylhet there are thousands of acres of forests, for the 
most part uninhabited and almost impenetrable. There are 
forests also in the hill tracts of the Chittagong division, the 
woricable portions of which are estimated to cover about 1,500 
square miles. There are neither teak, s&l, nor blssoo to be 
foutad either in tho Cachar or Chittogong forests, the principal 
timber products in them being nagisaur, jarool, and toon, with 
the addition in the Chittagong forests of jam boo and gurjun. 

The operations of the forest department were'confined during 
the year to the Sikkim and Bhootan divisions. In the Sikkim 
division the Government forests have all been reserved, and the 
general outlines of tho tropical and temperate forests have been 
delineated in the revenue survey maps of the Darjeeling dis¬ 
trict, and a number of boundary pillars erected where the tro- 

S ical sal forests are not naturally defined. In the Bhootan 
ivision important progress has been made in the preliminary 
demarcation in the reserved forests, both in the Eastern and 
Western Dooars. In the former four large blocks have been 
deuattated, aggregating 200 square miles, and a fifth west of 
of the Bu&koss river, having an area of above Id square miles. 


This last mentioned tract has been permanently demarcated 
by the erection of sal posts a hundred yards apart the whole 
way round, except on the east side, where the Sunkoos forms a 
natural boundary. In the Western Dooars thirteen Other 
tracts, which have been surveyed by tho revenue survey party* 
have been similarly demarcated by the forest department. Borne 
of these demarcated tracts contain cultivation, and it may be 
ossible to induce the occupants to plant or to sow aal seed, 
roadcast, over a certain areu annually in consideration of fix* 
emptiou from taxation, which will further the ends of Govern¬ 
ment in forest, conservation at little expense. 

plantations. 

In the temperate forests of British Sikkim about 202 aerea 
have been brought under cultivation. Of this area about 28 
acres were sown in January 1868, and are now sufficiently well 
stocked with young plants of bak and chestnut 7 or 6 inches 
high. The remaining 194 acres were sown out in January and 
February 1869. Large nursery bods have also befcn formed in 
convenient spots, and in these magnolia seeds ore thriving welly 
though those of oak and chesnut have failed to a great extent* 
A teak plantation formed at Bh&manpookree iu the terai has 
also failed ; but a fresh supply of teak seeds having been ob¬ 
tained from Burarnh, the experiment is being continhed. Some 
teak seed has also been sent to Assam and tho Bhootan Dooars, 
that experimental plantations may be formed. At Sookna, on the 
llahanuddy, a mahogany plantation has been established, which 
is improving, though the growth of the tree is comparatively 
slow. As regards Bid and sissoo trees, they reproduce them¬ 
selves abundantly, and it has therefore not been deemed neces¬ 
sary to do more towards the improvement and extension of the 
natural forests in the Sikkim and Bhootan terai, than to sup¬ 
plement the efforts of nature by occasional sowings, broadcast, 
m suitable spots. 

VI ELD OF THE FORESTS. 

The fjuantit.y of timber brought out of the forests of the 
Sikkim and Bhootan divisions 
skviHjrH :sii. 127 during 1868-69 is detailed on the 

similes. 2 , 10,103 margin. The forests are still work- 

soinitiiiiRM i.ioi et i hy tho agency of petty contrac¬ 

tors—contractors of sufficient influence and means to under¬ 
take the whole work of felling, converting, and transporting 
to depots, not having yet been found. The timber belong¬ 
ing to tho department is all sold on indent only. No auction 
sales have been held, because there is no great demand for 
timber at present, ami all local wants aro easily and cheaply 

3 lied from the private forests. An experiment was tried of 
ing down sal logs to the Calcutta market for sale ; but 
the result was not encouraging, the expenses of transport 
to lbs. 7,880 and the sale proceds of the logs to Rs. 5,840 only. 

Tho financial results of the transactions of the department 
during tho year may be exhibited as under 
Rectefts. 


From Halo of timber at depots . 

1,65,588 

Ditto removed l*y purchasers 

8,406 

Permit fees ... . 

766 

(.’razing duos and fisheries 

916 

Finos ami forfeiture* 

198 

Other items ... 

331 


1,71,184 

Expenditure. 


CouHcervancy and working 

95,581 

Establishments . 

30,675 


1,26,266 

Surplus 



44,928 


The estimated value of timber in baud on the 21st of April 
1869 was Rs. 2,24,963, against Rs. 25,954 of the proceeding 
year, which show an increase of Rs. 1,23,009. 

RULE FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNMENT FORESTS. 

After a prolonged discussion between the conservator of 
forests, the commissioner of Coooh Debar, the Board of Revenue 
and the local Government, a code of roles was prepared during 
the year and submitted for the sanction of the Government of 
India, with a view to provide for the efficient administration of 
Government forests in the Lower Provinces. These rules 
have beon framed under Act Vll. of 1865, a bill for the repeal 
of which had meanwhile come under consideration of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor General; but it was 
considered undesirable to postpone the issue of the rules on this 
account, as it was found impracticable to carry on the adminis¬ 
tration of the forests wi thout them. The amendment of the law 
when made, will probably necessitate some further revision of 
the rules 

The introduction of a system of leases for working defined 
tracts of forest by private parties, to whom the timber worked 
out would belong on payment of a specified royalty, has been 
authorized. The scheme cannot, however, be carried out till 
tile rules above referred to are brought into operation, when the 
nature and terms of the Agreement to bo entered into wiU have 
to bo considered. 
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With a view to the introduction of foreat conservancy into tfo 
forests of Assam, Dacca, and Chittagong, the sanction of Go¬ 
vernment has been asked to the establishment of a branch of 
the forest department on a suitable scale in each of those 
divisions ; but this proposition was still under consideration at 
the olose of the year. The forest department of any of the 
isolated 'Government forests in Bengal, situated in districts 
under permanent settlement, such as tho sal forests on the 
Koel and Soane rivers, in Chota Nagpore and Behar and the 
forests of the Damin-i-koh in the Sonthnl Pergunnahs. 

The question of placing under the forest department the 
complete management of all public forests and plantations, 
including reserves for fuel for all purposes, was raised by the 
Secretary of State in connection with the question of the 
future supply of fuel to railways and steam boats, &c The 
opinion oftne local officers having been taken on the position 
the commissioner of Poona, Dacca, and Cuttack expressed 
themselves as being in favor of the measure, and the commis¬ 
sioners of Chittagong, Assam, and Chota Nagpore as being 
against it, while the rest were either pArtly for and partly 
against the arrangement, or offered no opinion on tho subject, 
were being no public forest and plantations in their division. 
The general conclusion to be drawn, from the replies received, 
waa that tbt forests in the regulation districts might advantage¬ 
ously be placed under the management and control of the 
forest department, but that the generality of forests in the non 
regulation districts could not be so disposed of owing to the 
habits of the people in those districts, tne large oxteut of the 
forest tracts, and the necessity of preserving undivided autho 
rity throughout their entire extent. An abstract of these 
opinions has been furnished to the Governmont of India, and it 
has been intimated that, judging from the difficulties which 
have been experienced in the transfer of specific tracts in 
two districts to the charge of tho forest department, tho Local 
Government is satisfied that the proposed measure of making 
over all forests entirely to tho forest department could not be 
carried out without giving rise to tho greatest complications, 
nterference with private rights, and consequent difficulties. 

She Jjlaittm* 

THE ESTATES. 

COFFEE. 

THE Ceylon Observer points out that energetic, business-like 
aotion on the part of the Planters, is certainly called for with 
reference to questions bearing on the consumption of Coffee. 
The Observer advises that a collective appeal on the part of cof¬ 
fee-producers should be made to the British Legislature, with a 
view to the lowering or abolition of the Imperial duty on coffee, 
and the enactment of a stringent measure against adulteration* 
44 The system of adulteration now legalized, specially requires 
44 to be dealt with, and a spirited agitation at this crisis is all 
4i that is necessary to secure concessions in this direction.” 

The same journal thiuks that, “in improved machinery, there 
** is a great deal to be done for the Coffee-planter. We have 
41 had a sight of the plans and specifications of a new pulper 
“ within the last few days, which is likely to be much in advance 
“ of existing machines in the economic And more careful pre. 
44 paration of the coffee-berry. One on the new principle, a 
44 combination of the disc and breast with a grooved iron cylin- 
41 der, has been already tried with most favorable results. Cer 
41 tainly, everything connected with Coffee—looking at the en_ 
u terprise as a whole—seems elastic to a degree ; and there is 
44 no lack of encouragement to the experimentalist in manures, 
44 the mechanician, or Planter, engaged in devising the perfect 
14 pulper of the future or in improving our coffee preparing ma- 
44 chinery, or to the practical men who are grappling with the 
44 question of providing new and extended means of transport.” 

TEA GARDENS. 

The Englishman contends that 44 notwithstanding the low 
41 price at which tea shares are quoted in the published lists 
44 Joint Stock transactions, none but the most prejudiced per. 

44 sons will deny that, after ten years of Bovere trial and difficul- 
tl ty, such as few enterprises have been subjected to, tea culture 
44 U now firmly established, and,—although shorn of the false 
41 glitter attached to it by speculative projectors at the outset,— 

41 rests on a sound commercial basis,” 


The Provincial Administration Report of 1869-70 appears to 
shew that tho Tea plant thriyes well in Ooorg, axx} that it is 
more hardy than Coffee. A Mr. Forster points out how tea 
plants have survived in one of the bleakest and most exposed 
localities in Coorg, but he doubts whether the climate of Coorg 
will answer the requirements of tea cultivation. He says : 
“ My experience is limited to experimental patches of small ex¬ 
tent ; and the opinion I have arrived at is that tea will grow 
very well in Coorg, under very adverse circumstances both at 
high and low elevations in the coldest ami most elevated por¬ 
tions of the Surlabi Muthuad range of hills, where the rain¬ 
fall during tho south-west monsoons exceeds that in Meroara 
by about $ to 1 the quantity j also in the warm villages of Ye* 
danuknad at an elevation of 2,800 feet. Tn the former situation 
whero I experimented with three small patches of Assam tea, 
side by side with coffee on a coffee estate I was interested in 
I found that the tea plants of one year hod outstripped .the 
coffee of three years, aide by side. These tea plants Were plant¬ 
ed in 1865, and the whole clearing abandoned, because it was 
plain the coffee trees which constituted 120 aorea would not 
pay, the cold and monsoon being too severe ; on inspecting the 
place a few months ago, I found nearly all the coffee trees dead 
and nearly all the tea trees olive. The tea plants planted at an 
elevation of 2,800 feet in Yedanaknad are now very good strong 
sturdy plants, and superior to the coffee trees planted at the 
same time in the saq|e place a few years ago. I found the in¬ 
fusion of the tea remarkably palatable, and to my taste supe¬ 
rior to the Nilgiri growth. On the whole, I believe, that if we 
could be certain of early rains to induce a flush of young wood 
to tho tea trees, the cultivation would pay. In dry seasons, as 
far as I can judge from my knowledge of the Coorg seasons 
for the last ten years, it will not pay. However, there is such 
a large extent of well wooded land in Coorg that it is to the in¬ 
terest of Government to test the matter fully, especially as the 
country is still threatened by the borer, and a lasting check has 
been given to the opening up of much fresh land for coffee.” 

CINCHONA. 


GOVERNMENT GARDENS. 

In the Government Cinchona gardens near Darjeeling, the 
propagation has been hitherto from cuttings only, as the 
shrubs do not produce seed till they have attained a few years' 
growth. It is oxpected that iu a year or two large quantities of 
seeds will lie obtained. Cinchona seed has hitherto always been 
raised under glass, in order to ensure tho germination of the 
greatest possible proportion of the rare and precious seeds, but 
Dr. Anderson lately caused a quantity of the seeds of cinchona 
pahudiana to be sown under mats, and excellent plants were 
raised quite as well as under glass. It is hoped from the re¬ 
sult of this experiment, that the propagation by cuttings may lie 
shortly discontinued. 

The propagation (at the Darjeeling Government gardens) of 
c. succirubra by cuttings has been discontinued, and the stock 
plants thrown away, as enough nursery plants have already been 
obtained to complete the planting of 1,000 acres, whioh is the 
area intended to be occupied by c. succirubra . The stock plants 
of c. calisaya have been increased from 4,168 to 10,000, because 
it has been ascertained that the species is very valuable in 
quinine. The stock plants of c. micrantha have been thrown 
away. The stock plants of c. officinalis have not been 
iucrenscd, as seed is expected this year, and better plants 
can be produced by seed than from cuttings. 

The increase during the year of all the species of cin¬ 
chona plants is 673,654, being 12,806 less than that of the pre¬ 
ceding year. > v, ,■ : * 

In the uursery beds on the 1st April, there were 666,708 
plants, all in excellent condition, and 200,000 of them reedy for 
transplanting out iu the plantations as soon, as the. fteiher 
hould be favourable. ' 

In the permanent plantations, 534,286 plants have been 
lanted oat. Of this number, 342,807 are c. succirubra , 
67,920 c. officinalis, and 24,109 c. micrantha ‘jThe area of 
ground planted with cinchonas on tho 1st of April I860 was 
800 acres of whioh 500 acres are c. swmrubra. The remaning 
600 acres of c. succirubra proposed to be planted have been cleared 
>f jungle, and will be planted before tne end of 1869-70. For f. 
officinalis 80 acres have been cleared, Und for c* calisaya, 10 acres. 
The growth made by the plants ip the Rupgbee and Rishap 
Plantations during the year has far exceeded that during the 
weeding year. The tallest plant of r. succirubra is 10 feet 
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high, of 0 . officinalis 11 feet 3 inches. Many plants of c. oMcinahs 
have a good crop of seeds ripening on them, and others are 
coming into flower. A few plants of c succ w vbm are also 
coming into flower. 

He number of cinchonas distributed during the year was as 

under:— 

Mr. Johnson, Dhooteria, Darjeeling 8,000 

Officiating Superintendent, Botanic Gardens, North 
Western Pi ovinces 1,300 

Lord Lawrence ••• 600 

Dr J M. Coates* Hasareebangh 100 

Colonel Strutt, Kangra Valley 42 

Mr Miller, Darjeeling 4 


PRIVATE CULTIVATION. 

The Darieeling Cinchona Association possessed, on the 1st 
April 1809, 671,518 cinchonas , of which 652,500 were c. 
succirubra ,. The area planted was 27-5 ocros. The plantations 
are in good older, and the Association has lately purchased a 
large tract of land adjoining their plantation, and continued to 
push on the cultivation with great rapidity. On tho Tukhvar 
Tea Company’s estate, there are 75,000 cinchonas, 20,000 of 
which are planted out and are growing well The Darjeeling, 
Tea Company haA e 30,000 plants of tim hona succirubra on the 
Tukhvar tea plantation ? of these, 20,000 aie planted out *uid 
are growing well In other plantations near Daijeelmg, theie 
are, 19,000 cinchonas. Tho total number of unihonas m the 
Daijeelmg District is 3,028,950, viz., 2,232,632 in Government 
and 705,518 in private plantations. The area planted is about 
966 acres. * 


| bark in 1871, for which they already have a sufficiency of plants 
in nurseries , 

These results have only been obtained after some and 

after great labor aud expenditure of money. 

The Association look upon their property ad befog of 
enormous value; 15 lakhs of rupees is the most tthrfee$ ngure 
mentioned to us. There is, however, a skeleton in the cupboard. 
The Government after encouraging pxivhte enterprise, ip this 
direction, is now determined to compete, and that too ocf suob 
a grand scale ns to completely swamp all private effort*, Ith 
not surprising theiefore if the Darjeeling Association should get 
faint-hearted, and almost fancy its golden dreams may raett 
away 

Mr Clarke, the very able man at present directing the Go¬ 
vernment Cinchona operations in Bengal; is making an unbleach¬ 
ed preparation of bark, at no great coat, and pronounced bp the 
'most competent medical men to be an efficient substitute for the 
sulphate of quinine, and likely to be used for that purpose in 
the Hospitals and charitable Dispensaries of this country. 
Unfortunately, Mr Clarke has not much bark at present to 
opeiatoupon The State expenditure on Quinine mnst there¬ 
fore for some years to come, be very heavy: and even then the 
poor fevcr-stricken villagers m Bengal and other parte of India, 
may be m their giaves long before the State (An afford to dole 
out to them with a liberal hand this grand tonic preparation. 

Tho colouring matter in tho red bark, is likely to be a cheap 
substitute for indigo The peasant of Bengal, half a century 
hence, rauy look back upon the cinchona tree as a new Avatar, 
curing him of his sickness and removing from his shoulders that 
“ Old man of tho Sea,” tho Indigo Planter, whose occupation 
will be gone 


CULTIVATION IN THE KHASI HILLS. 

At Nunklow the total number of cinchonas in the Government 
garden was 18,975 on the 31st March 1869, as aganibt 6,778 on 
31 March 1868. Of these 18,221 arc l. succumb a , 421 aie 
c, micrantha , and 333 c officinalis. The garden has since been 
closed, .and orders given to remcne the establishment to 
Shillong 

The total numbei and distribution of cinchona plants in tho 
Government plantations of Darjeeling on the 31 st Match I860, 
are represented in the following table — 

~ 5 &Bfe£ A | Z.% 

i 3 Ills JL IS 5* 

i I ?|«f n i 3* 5 | 

Named of specie* or &S Jig, r fc „ 

cinchona a § ” eg ^ £ S | o a ® 0 


Table showing the number and distribution of Cinchona plants, on 
the plantation of the Daijeelmg Cinchona Association, for the 
month ending 30 th September 1870. 


\ imes ol Species 


t —buctirubia ... 

I C — Calling a . 

C —. 

C -Micrantha.. . 
( — PaluidlnA .. , 


■sfl fs|$ 

Its llll ll 


if! 


8,67 400 

2.20,530 2,80,401 

88,000 

15,000 

1,471,331 

.. 900 

•a 

200 

1,105 

V.413 

,, ,, 

• • 


9,«1J 

647 

• • 4 • 

ee 


647 

1,720 

.. 

1 

•• 1 

1,720 

8,79,080 

2,20,080 2,81,301. 

88,000 

10.2061,464,116 


C Succirubra .. 6,16,780 20,000 2,83 008 3 41970 \nn< 12.43,715 

O Oalisaya .. . 220 JOOOO 2,4) 0 13 174 1 5 <M 27,3'. < 

C. Micrantha .. . .. 26,667 None None None | None 29 667 

C Officinal »b and varlotiei .. 3,12,719 10, 10 ). 2,71,312 3,32,653 None 0,20 701 

O Pahudlana. 5 092 None None None None 5,012 


Total *11,3,428 40 ,U) 0 | 5,56,798 P,70 HOfl 1,600 23,32 633 


DARJEELING GARDENS 1870. 


To those who have never seen the Darjeeling Cinchona Gar¬ 
dens, it may be necessary to explain that Doctor T. Anderson, 
after some trials fixed upon the country on the N E. of the 
Sinchnl range with slopes facing the Teesta valley, as the best 
place for the permanent plantations of the Government Cinchona 
Gardens. He got 60 square miles of country reserved and set 
off for his operations. Immediately alongside, and di> ided from 
the Cinchona principality by a stream called the Rungjo, lies 
the land of Poomong and Gielle, some 6,000 acres of freehold, 
held by the Darjeeling Cinchona Association. r l he Govei nment 
gardens and Association’s gardens thus join each other and 
form as it were, one garden. 

The gardens of Government are, as might be expected, from 
their vast resources in money and clever men, in advance of the 
Poomong Garden, but not to any great extent It is true that 
the area occupied by permanent plantations of different kinds of 
Cinchonas is nearly double that or Poomong, but upwards of 600 
aoreS'of it is. occupied by C. Officinalis which does not thrive 
in this locality. Great credit is due to the managers and ex¬ 
perienced men who. hove directed and formed these nuo gardens, 
and they are likely to be a mine of wealth to the Government. 

The jD C. Association sent home 70 maunds of bark to 
London, and this year they can send 400 maunds, in 1371 they 
dm send about 750 maunds, and in 1872 they can send about 
2.800 maunds of red bark, which may be counted os worth 75 
JLfc per xnauud. Any one can calculate that these figures will 
give a crop of bark worth a lakh of rupees in 1872 The Asso¬ 
ciation are preparing to put in an extension of 600 acres of red 
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TABLE Showing the number of plants of the different Si 
of Cinchona planted out at Poomoitg up to the 80 th Septem 
1870, with their distance apart^ and Area in Acres. 
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COFFEE. 


OLD COFFEE DISTRICTS REVISITED. 

An Editor’s holidays are so few and far between that the en¬ 
joyment attendant on an occasional escape “ into purer air*’ 
is in proportion. Such enjoyment has Recently been ours, and 
although for the very reason that we were out on a holiday we 
did not tak' notes/’ still a discursive notice, recalling a tow of 
the prominent impressions received during Bhort residences in 
and excursions through a few of the older coffee districts, our 
first acquaintance with some of which dates back so far as 
thirty years ago, may not be uninteresting to our readers. The 
idea, more or less definite, floating in our mind being that the 


majority of the estates in the earlier opened districts wore 
cither hopelessly M shuck” or 4( mine out/’ so much the more 
were we pleasingly disappointed with the state of things 
revealed l>y actual inspection. Where soil and climate had 
been favourable and management fairly good consecutively or 
even with intervals of neglect, we Baw fields of coffee, thirty and 
more year* of age as fresn and fruitful as in the first vigour of 
their “ maiden” existence. And what was still more gratifying 
as affording proof that there is hope for the ultimate restoration 
of much abandoned land in th# coffee regions of Ceylon, We 
found portions which had been lying fallow under a dense cover¬ 
ing of the ubiquitous lantana for ten or a dozen years, Again 
cleared, cultivated manured and bearing well, steadily and 
profitably. The operations of our railway in facilitating and 
cheapening tho transport of bones, poouao, alkahs and composts* 
for manuring, has very materially added this renovating process 
(one of the strongest possible argument for extending the railway 
upwards to the great coffee reserves of Dimboola) j but we were 
much struck and greatly pleased to find so strong a consensus 
of opinion amongst planters in favour of the onoe dreaded lanta¬ 
na, a plant introduced iuto the Island just as the coffee enter¬ 
prise was about to begiu in earnest some forty years ago and 
tho introduction of which a recent writer in our columns 
compared to the introduction into Australia of the thistles which 
have proved such a pest to the colonists of the Southern lands. 
The lantana , when it once finds entrance into low scrub or 
jungle, gradually extirpates all other plants until nothing can be 
seen but its own brown pliable stems, its orange oolonred 
flowers and tho strongly flavoured leaves and fruits which have 
attached to the plant the popular name of 44 the currant plant.” 
Purple and pink blossomed varieties of the lantana, exceedingly 
beautiful, are pretty common, but the rare white blossomed plant 
we have seen only in gardens. A plant which fruits so freely might 
be supposed to exhaust the soil, but the birds do not seem to 
care for the seeds which, with falling leaves, gradually form a 
covering of vegetable matter. The covering is so dense that 
combustion from solar heat is reduced to a minimum while the 
destructive 14 wash ” of heavy rains, so fatal to steep coffee es¬ 
tates in Ceylon, is almost entirely prevented. More than this, 
tho roots of the lantana are said to permeate and open up the 
subsoil, so that after a piece of laud has lain fallow under lantana 
for a certain period, it is said to be nearly as well suited for coffee 
cultivation as primitive forest. So strongly did one gentleman 
of wide intelligence and experience entertain these views that 
he said to ns, “ I believe the lantana will prove the salvation of 
Ceylon coffee land.” Our planter readers will know how far 
this representation is generally coirect, but there can be no 
possible question as to the beneficial effects which have already 
accrued and the still greater benefits which will yet accrue to 
the coffee enterprise in Ceylon from increased and increasing 
facilities of returning to the soil those fertilizing substances 
which tire taken away with each crop and in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of that crop Just as the railway and 
improved rood communication provided for the cheaper trans¬ 
port of manures, it seem as if every part of the world was laid 
under contribution to send us the phosphates and the alkalis, 
for which our exhausted land cries oue. Simultaneously men 
liko tho Leechmans extend their operations in the manufacture 
of valuable composts, wlnlo Tytler with half a cocoanut shell of 
concent rated mineral matter in one hand and a scraper in the 
other exclaims, “ Here’s your perfect cure.” Others tnere are, 
“ too numerous to mention” who have done much in directing 
attention to imported manures, simple or mixed, and to the 
fertilizing substances available on coffee estates and in the coun¬ 
try generally To each and all a debt o* gratitude is due. Of 
course, the element which will ultimately decide the question of 
what manures should be used are quality aud cost. Bulk, as we 
always said, even when our old friend Tytler so strongly preach¬ 
ed the contrary doctrine, has a value of its own, ana so also 
has the moisture which is applied to the soil with cow-dung and 
pulp. Nor must we ever lose sight of the immense effect on 
most soils of the digging of large holes and heaping of the loosen¬ 
ed earth over tho masses of manure into which the feeding roots 
of the coffee plants so rapidly extend them selves. Indeed there 
are not a few who believe that the partial ‘ * trenching’* of the 
soil and the draining connected with manuring operations are 
almost, if not quite, as beneficial in their Offsets as the fertilizing 
substances applied. Without going by any means this length 
we may say that we have the most vivid conviction, of the great 
value of every road, drain and hole that can be opened on a 
coffee estate, if only destructive wash of the soil is effectually 
provided against, a difficult problem certainly on very steep 
estate, such os so many of the Ceylon plantations are. Fresh 
air is as beneficial to soils and plants perhaps, as to the, higher 
orders of animals The danger is of riding any one idea to 
death. We know enough of the constituents of sombreorum to 
feel certain that it contains iu very large quantity the very ele¬ 
ments, potash and phosphoric acid, which go to the formation 
of the coffee bean and which are taken away^wbeti the 11 crop” 
is sent from the estute. But it by no means fallows that Mr. 
Tytler is, or rather was, right in asserting that small quantities 
scraped in close to the r<pt of a coffee push would answer all 
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restorative purposes. Few estates can apply u spade husbandry* 
so effectually as Mr. Tytler has done m the case of the deep, 
rich alluvial soil of PalJikelly and his other estates in the valley 
. of Doombera—a valley which would be just a paradise on earth 
did the sun but look on it with less fervency and were tho rain- 
clouds less ohary of their refreshing influences and less sensitive 
to the Attractive influences of the neighbouring ranges of the 
Knuckles and Hewahette. By this time, we suppose Mr. Tytler 
agreos with Mr. MacLeod, of Kotmalie and others, that the 
action of the valuable miueral^constituents of sombreorum is 
hastened and increased if applied in appreciable holes and with 
a certain proportion of damp humus such as is found in cow- 
dung and rotted jpulp. There is a via media in all pursuits. 
Even cow-dung is improved by bones, especially when the bones 
are steamed iu ammoniacal vapours as the Messrs. Leochmau 
steam them. Wheu a man like Dr. Kelson avows his belief that 
if you give coffee “large dollops of humus” you give it all it 
wants, you instinctively feel that the learned medico errs more 
seriously on the one side than Mr. Tytler ever did on tho other, 
and surprise is modified when Mr. Taylor, of Lool Condera, is 
heard positively asserting that the application of rotted pulp 
alone covered the trees on a high estate with 18 cwts per acre, 
the good effects of the pulp lading for a decade—the practice of 
Mr. Taylor’s system of pruning being, of course, ore-supposed. 
Cow-dung, well matured, if regularly and carefully applied, 
would no doubt keep an estate pretty well in heart, if neither 
bones, nor poonao, nor any other fertilizing substance could be 
added. Nor do we undervalue |ho humus, saccharine matters 
and mucilage of pulp from which tho acidity has disappeared 
in the process of fermentation. But that pilip alone, without 
any addition of bones, or poonao, or wood ashes, or lime, or 
fresh earth could produce great and permanent effects on crop- 
bearing, is certainly contrary to the principles which seem es¬ 
tablished in the science of agricultural chemistry. Still much 
respect is due to opinions which an experienced planter like Mr. 
Taylor is known to hold. Mr. Tytler makes light of carbonate 
of lime, but it would seem, we respectfully submit, that pulp 
equally with soil from ravines and swamps would be benefitted 
by an application of coralline lime, or even the lime obtained 
by burning the dolomite of the hill region : wo meau of course 
that tho lime should be .applied only when the soft stuff is put 
into tho holes between the coffee trees anil that both pulp and 
lime should be well covered up with earth. The reason* why 
imported fertilizers and Colombo manufactured composts are 
so largely used are not for to seek. Many of the coffee estates 
are distaut from good pasturage for cattle, or tho climate is 
unfavourable from-wet and cold to the healthy existence of 
cattle or the growth of artifioal grasses, and even whero cir¬ 
cumstances may be otherwise favourable, tho extent aud steep¬ 
ness of estates may make the mere application to the trees of 
so bulky aiul heavy a substance as cow ma 11111 * 0 , so expensivo in 
the mere item of labour, as to bo utiremunorativc. Evon 
where circumstances are most favourable, cow-dung is almost 
always supplemented by other fertilizers,—'phosphates, more or 
less rich, and composts .—Ceylon Observer.—( To be continued.) 

TEA. 

— * — 


been for many years connected with tea plantation*, tempted 
to say a few words on the subject, for a benefit, I hope, pf the 
public, and of others who, like myself have been induced pertly 
from being of a sanguine temperament, bat mainly from the 
prospects held out by Government officials (supposed to have 
proved all they put forward in print) to embark capital in thi* 
liitherto-far-from-profitable investment. 



TEA GARDENS. 

The cattle disease at present appears to extend between the sta¬ 
tion of Darjeeling and Kissenguni, a distance of nearly 100 miles. 
It is the foot and mouth disease, and many bullocks arc dead. 
The disease is very likely only in its infancy and may go on for 
another two three months witli increasing virulence. The 
disease is contagious, and all animals working along a line of 
road where tho disease exists arc liable to catch it. Under 
these circumstances it becomes a very important consideration 
to the tea planters of Darjeeling how the tea crop is to reAch the 
Ganges- Four-fifths of the crop of 1870 is still at the gardens, 
beiug packed for transmission to Calcutta after the close of the 
rainy season. 

The quantity of tea to go down will be about 1,200,000 lbs. 
nett weight, or lbs. 1,600,000 gross weight. The total gross 
weight of this year’s crop must huve exceeded 2,000,000 lbs. and 
the annual increase must be taken at about 500,000 lbs. This 
shews the great advantage of a railway. The Government Bullock 
Train and the Calcutta and Darjeeling Carrying Coy. must 
necessarily become paralyzed when the bullocks become dead, 
lame or die outright; fresh cattle if brought on to the line 
only leads to expense without auy counter-advantage, as the new 
cattle immediately get attacked .—Darjeeling News. 


TEA. 

To the Editor Delhi Gazette. 

1 remark from lime to time various letters in your columns 
on.ihe subject of tea, the liabilities of certain companies, non¬ 
payment m dividends, non-realization of results flatteringly held 
forth at tho time of formation &c. &o. # I am therefore, having 


port on Tea Cultivation in the N. W. P.” knew practically no¬ 
thing at alhabout the business. 

They had carried on tea-planting in various localities for a 
series of years, just as they now carry on barrack-buildingt 
road-making, commissariat contracts 4c. without having an 
idea of wbat they actually were about, 01 1 how they stood in 
the matter of profit and loss, in fact, with the same nasy vaguo 
feeling that the thing was “ found to be a success” became 
carried on by Government, that Sir Richard Temple may be 
supposed to have entertained towards his Income-tax, or 
towards his nine anna per acre Settlement of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. It is however useless to enlarge on this part of the 
question ; any gentleman wishing bo inform himself on it has 
only to apply to “ Government Report No. XXI11 upon the 
present condition and future prospects of tea cultivation in 
the N. W. P. and Punjab,” published in 1857, and compare the 
same with the experiences of to-day. 

But the Government, though they doubtless ought to have 
“ worked out the problem” before setting forth supposed pro¬ 
fitable results, are not by any means wholly sod solely to 
blame for the immense squandering of resources and waste of 
capital which has taken place. 

Tea Companies were in most instances set going by people 
in good position, good too in their own line which was Govern¬ 
ment employ, but often, alas, totally ignorant of business. 

Iu consequence, what these gentlemen chiefly looked Gut for in 
a manager was, an aptitude lor business ; they wanted good 
book-keepers, good accountants, not good agricultural knowledge 
and experience, or this Avas at any rate made quite a secondary 
consideration. Now a “good man of business” has lately been 
defined .is a man Avho is often very busy with other 
people’s money, and it does not folloAv that a good aocountant 
mast necessarily be ignorant of a certain process known as 
“ cookiDg accounts.” * 

Let it do understood that L wish to make no insinuations or 
draw any sinister inference. 1 merely state the above facts by 
way of demonstrating that the shareholders, whiloby no means 
certain to secure honesty in those whom they employed as 
managers and entrusted with their capital, also in many in¬ 
stances failed to secure men of practical working experience, 
the chief, in fact, the one thing needful (plus honesty) to make 
their concerns pay. 

What is tho result 1 The result is that plantations exist, the 
amount oxpended ou which Avould suffice (properly managed) to 
to create half a dozen such cstatos, cqtfal in area of tea, in ex¬ 
tent of land purchased from Government, in buildings and 
plant, and in actual value 

Where has all themouey gone ? Echo (to use a rather hack¬ 
neyed but appropriate quotation) answers, where ? Worse + Vn 
this, where #ro the dividends ? 

The Now Englanders have it that of the three branches of 
education, reading, writing and ciphering ought to coine first," 
Reading, they say, hurts the eyes and don’t pay, beyond reading 
newspapers ; writing, they say, is apt to bring a man to grief 
(especially if the writes so-like some-body else as to cause a 
mistake in the signatures,) but knowiug how to cipher has made 
our great nation, 

Let us apply a littlo ciphering to the tea question. The 
Yankees generally cipher first, but we Indians have chosen to 
take the Government ciphering for granted in order to save 
trouble, and it turns out, as usual, that they have left out a 
figure or tAvo in the kissab , therefore we bad better, though per¬ 
haps rather late in tho day, add up accounts for ourselves! 

Let us commence with the yearly profit and loss on the plan¬ 
tations as they stand, not troubling ourselves whether their cost 
up to date has been one lakh or ten. A tea plantation carefully 
worked by thebwner Avith every anna of expense noted down, the 
expense of all descriptions reduced to a minimum, cann ot pro¬ 
duce its tea (exclusive of carriago to market) under eight annas 
per pound. 

This is tho lowest average yet attained for good tea, well and 
carefully pocked, and bad tea or even inferior tea is, it is needless 
to say, not worth making at all. , 

The average cost per pound ou plantations owned by com¬ 
panies is considerably higher, for the simple reason that they 
Doing of great extent are obliged to keep labourers on during the 
whole or greatest part of the year, otherwise they might at any 
time find themselves without hands to work the place, and loan 
thereby a great port of their orop { they also require a greater 
number of chowdries, and last, not least, a Manager on & 900 
to 500 per mensem, sometimes on assistant slab ou, say 
Rs. 150* 4 
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On the whole the average for the tea made aad packed 
may he taken at twelve aimae per pound; I am convinced that 
the average of many companies is above this figure. 

Large companies lure obliged to sell their tea wholesale, send¬ 
ing it to the auotions either in England or in Calcutta, where, as 
a rule, they realise 12 annas per pound, sometimes less. 

Thus, to say nothing of the interest on their capital, they are 
minus the oanriage or rather the cost of the carriage of their tea 
to the market, and often find that they have been paving a 
Manager, auditing accounts Ac. &c„ to enable them to sell tea at 
a loss of two to four annas a pound avoirdupois. 

This “jeu” one would think would be hardly “ worth the 
oaodle,” yet do we still go on playing it. Why P Becauso some 
deeds of partnership are so drawn up that tne shares lapse, or 
because we have a vague notion that it will nil come right in the 
end, or because we think it was all the fault of the last Manager, 
or because we have got a new patent dodge of manuring or 
hoeing, 6r irrigating, or planting, or machinery to roll tea, or 
because we hope to outlast other plantations and get a monopoly, 
or because we think we can sell our shares, or oecauae we can't 
cipher ,—any how it Is a good game while it lasts for the 

Manager. 


TEA IN THE LOWER PROVINCES. 

The following return exhibits, in a condensed form, the 
actual state of tea cultivation in those districts of the Lower 
Provinces in which it is carried on :— 


tain accurate information from the planters, many of whom are 
stated to have given no information, while others sent partial 
information only, and that in an imperfect form. 

The information obtained in regard to the two di&triots of 
the Coocb Behor division is more reliable. In Darjeeling theta 
has been an extension of cultivation, and the order of Govern¬ 
ment allowing portions of lots to be given up and payments 
mode on account of entire lots to be credited to the portions 
retained has been taken advantage of, and is already Bearing 
good fruit. The increased cultivation during the year in this 
district covers an area of 303 acres, and the inorease of out-turn 
is shown at 410,360 lb. It is confidently expected that the 
results will be still better next year. The case is very different 
in Gowalparab, where the gardens are entirely in the hands of 
natives, and have been so neglected that the number of planta¬ 
tions has decreased from 21 to 4, the area under cultivation from 
1,044 to 338 acres, and the out-turn of tea from 5,170 lb. to 
2,016 lb. 

In the Dacca division the cultivation is carried on mainly in 
Cachar and Sylhet, and also to an inconsiderable extent in the 
district of Dacca, where there are two gardens occupying 113 
acres of laud, which produced 22 maunds of tea, or about 
1,760 lb. 

In Sylhet the quantity of land under cultivation is shown to 
have decreased, owing to the collapse of the Sylhet and Cachar 
Tea Company, whose gardens were last year almost entirely 
closed. The out-turn of tea for the year was estimated at 
173,OOC lb., but the actual out-turn amounted to above 
239,000 It)., showing an excess over the estimate of 66,000 lb. 
The estimate for 1869-70 is 215,100 lb., but there is reason to 
expect that even this estimate is too small. 
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The statistics furnished for Assam are expressly stated to be 
imperfect, owing to the inability of the district officers to ob¬ 


Thu information received regarding the gardens in Cachar is 
this year uuusually complete ; returns having, for the first time, 
been rccoived from all tne gardens in tho district. The number 
of grants held under the Assam rules is 146, but the tea is cul¬ 
tivated in 67 of them only, tho total area of which is 162,235 
acres, while the total area of the remaining 79 unopened grants 
is estimated at 225,000 acres. The area of 35 holdings, which 
were granted under the old Assam rules, and which it hAB been 
proposed to commute to fee-simple grants, is 69,735 acres. There 
arc besides 13 existing fee simple grants, with an area of 5,414 
acres. The number of estates held under cultivation leases is 
5, with an area of 35,443 acres, of which the area included in 
tea gardens is roughly estimated at 20,000 acres. The total area 
of all tho estates upon which tea is cultivated, is therefore above 
270,000 acres. It is expected, however, that more than 70,000 
acres of this will have to be relinquished before the end of 
next year. 

The area actually under tea cultivation during the year was 
24,376 acres, and the number of factories 118, In the preced- 
ugyear the area was 25,469 and the number of factories 115 ; 
io that there has been a decrease of 1,093 acres of i cultivation, 
md an increase of threo in the number of factories. The de- 
:rease in area under cultivation has, however, been owing mainly 
o the abandonment of lands the cultivation of whioh was 
’ound to be unprofitable ; but in spite of this the advance of 
,ca cultivation bus been very marked, and promises to be still 
more satisfactory year by year. 

The amount of the tea produced during the last year was 
1,006,835 lb., against 3,163,310 lb.produced in the preceding year. 
The out-turn for 1869-70 is estimated at 5,051,220 H. 

Tho number of imported laborers employed on the tea gardens 
.vas 14,076, besides whom about 15,002 more were working in 
Be district from choice, after termination of their original agree¬ 
ments. 

k The amount remitted to the district^during the year by supply 

>o which is*to be added Rs. 96,110, the value of notes ’oasheef 
it the treasury for the same purpose, which gives a total of 
Rs. 19,84,957. * 

No statistics have been furnished in regard to Chittagong and 
lie Hill Tracts, but it has been stated generally that cultivation 
jad progressed satisfactorily in them during the year. There 
has been no addition to the number of gardens, but those that 
exist have increased in value with a year’s growth of tea bushes, 
and the yield of tea iu 1869-70 is expected to be very latgety ln 
excess or the yield in previous years. 

In tho Chota Nagpore division the cultivation has neither 
ucreased nor decreased to any considerable extent. In HazOtee- 
baugh the area under cultivation ie reported to be nearly the 
same Os in the preceding year, but tne out-turn of tea has 
ucreased by 21,652 lb. The results in Loharduggah are less 
favourable, as the damage caused by the drought of! §66 has not 
been repaired, and the gardens are reported to be falling off in 
extent. 

The aggregate quantity of tea exported from Calcutta during 
the years was 11,434,002 tb., against 8,789,3441b. exported 
during the preceding year, showing an increase to the extent of 
2,644,6581b .—Administrafton Report, 
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NEJLGHBBRY TEA. 

India OJi-ce, London , 1C \th August, 1870. 


which are cither now in existence in these Hills, ,or might be 
introduced into them. The introduction of the Quinofctfee 
cultivation of the Salep-misere ; Mr. Grove's methodof oleiuaing 


His Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, ^4 the dyes prooured from the OinohcM tree, seem to 

Port St. George. f .. „ ... be among the most useful matters brought to* notice in the 

Mr Lord,—I have considered in Council the Despatch from £ * 

your Excelleuoy in Council, numbered 10 Miscellaneous, and Mr. Broughton’s Exhibition of Chemical Products oannot 

dated the S 6 th of April, vvhich traiiHmitlu.l a c-pv of the ^pm;t faU , Q be , (f 1>rHctlca | M we ll aaraoientilio uao. 
of the Commissioner of ^h°,?feilgherry Hills 011 the Agu-Horti- 5 j approve your Proceedings sanctioning the expendittbe 
cultural and Industrial Exhibition tield at Ootacamund in Octo- |MM j coul n!onding the Coirmissiouer, aud the Committee and 
ber last, together with a box containing specimens of Tea, jj rorB w } 10 j^sisted him on the occasion.—I have, dee., 
which you requested that I would have examined by the (Signed) ARGYLL. 

^a^f^theTrecoipt of your Despatch, I took the measures Report by 1>r. Watson. DATKnOTH.IuLY, *®^0. 

_■ Y*t S'* , fUi.T'n. and forward herewith a On o penning the box stated, m Madras Revenue .better, Wo. 

10 of 20th April, 1870, to contain sixteen specimens of Tea* it 

tlld^TooulZlnn the“boxseutl,y^u- whilst “hi m^k^No. tthefd rSelt kintt T 

the speotmens .oonte. b Vweil ^ anago d, and on The actual number of samples thus amounted to thirty. 

the whole successful- Much valuable information seems to have ^ John porbes WA.TSQN 

been obtained as to the Live Stock, Produce and Manufactures 19th September 1870. 


Report by Messrs. ll r . J <?' H. Thomson, on Samples of Neilghcrry Teas , rrfen-ed to in Madras Revenue Letter, 
1 J No, 10, dated 26 th April, 1870. 


Place of production and 
remarks accompanying 
samples. 


I Market Price. 


Other Remarks. 


Uoluumt Esiuto 


-1- 

Very good. -Good 


( Tudor Hall Gardens; made Octol«er 

1 28th, 18(0, and thoreforo rather now. I j 
An opinion on (ho twist of the loaf j j 

Is requested, as it is machine-rolled., 2 l-A Pungent. 


Mr, Groves’ Pendulum Roller,! j 

Tudor Hall Gardens, Prise Green Tea. ; 2 1 -B Good 
Tudor Hall Gardons, Black Tea, I I 

disqualified for prize because of | 

brokon leaf having been put through 

Tea Mill.2 10 Fair 

Kullmtty 4,30n ft. above Sea level. 

Green Tea.12 1-D Ipair 

Tudor Hall Gardens, Rlack Tea. 1 

made October 23rd, 1880.12 2- A id 

Tudor Hall Gardens, Black Ten,I 

Nn. a.2 2-B Thm 

Tudor Hall (urdons, tlic highest! 
on the hills, soma 6,500 ft. Prize! 

Green Toa.2 2-C Good 

JCulhutty, 4,300 ft. vory dry climate. 

Green Tea. 2 2D Fair 

Tudor Hall Gardens. Black Ten, 
mode SSrd October, 18(39 .. .J2;i-A Good 

Kulhutty, 4,300 ft. very dry climate | 

- Green Tea.2 3-B /min 

f* ‘Thin 


Strong Burnt 

Fair, but coarse 
'Fresh 

I Brisk &, strong 
! Poor 
! 

j Fla vory 

I Full 

! 

[Brisk peculiar 


, Very close twist 1, Orange-Pekoe 
'kind . 


| Fine Ivory Peko, kind much 
■Flower. 


Small Ivory young Ilyson ... 2/2 

Good Pekoe class. 2/2 

Fairly made, Hyson class. 1, 

Curled black leaf with Pekoe ends. 2/2 
Small Pekoe Souchong grade ... 1. H 

Well made, young llyson. 

Coarse leaf, Hyson kind. 

Brokon, fiat round leaf . J 

Hyson kind . 1 


2/2 2 U 

1/10 

2/2 2/4 
1 . 10 2 / 


Very flavor? and Curled, Orange Pekoe kind, much 

fine 'flavour . 

Close culled, dull black leaf, 
Vory full and lino [Pckoo or Pekoe Souchong. 


Curzon Estate. 


[Odd, very 
1 water. 


Vellanio Estate 


iry good |Finc, 
tho 


inc, but think 
tho muster Is 
somewhat in¬ 
jured 


Very tine, close eur^d flowery 
leaf . 


JrtJAf for 3 
Flavor 1/6 


Craigraore Toa Garden 
Kotagherry, Findlay's Estate^ 


Coarse 

Coarse and (.kid 


Brooklands Estate.. H 

Hopewell Estate .11 

Avenue Estate .12 

Vellanio Estate . . 

VeUanic Estate .€14 

Col. Grant's Estate ..15 

"Pekoe, I860 16 

Orange Pekoe. 1889 .« |16 

, Souchong Pekoe, 1860 .. ,. |J6 

jjj' Uucolored Gunpowder, 1869 .. 16 

Uncolored Hyson, 1889.. .. 16 


.10 

Fair 

Coarse and burnt 

. 10 

Thin 

Flavoury but pecu¬ 
liar 

11 

Thin 

Old, poor and sour 

12 

Thin 

Very sour the worst 



flavour tea can 
have 

13 

Good 

Fair but coarse or 


rather odd 

€14 

Fair 

Good, but rather 



smoky 

15 

Fair 

Full flavoring 

16 A 

Poor 

Sour 

|16B 

Thin 

Odd, burnt a bad 

116 0 

- 

quality in black 
Tea 

Fair 

Thin and rather 


bnmt 

16 D 

1 

Very good 1 

Pungent, high 

burnt, a good 
quality in] Grreen 
Tea kojSJ 1 

r 


« C 

16 E 

flood 1 

Full burnt 

ly 

18 F 

Woake 1 

Vapid 


Close Ivory und full of flower 
Fair Souchong, a medium class 
i Close Ivory black leaf 

( Pekoe leaf few en d s 
Bold curled black leaf 

Bold Pekoe Souchong class 


Leaf for 2/« 
Flavor 1/4 
1/8 


3/10 

1/8 1/4 


Kuncy Tea. 


! As a class is greatly estimated In 
all Its grades. Fancy Tea. LeaT 
isinall, closely curled, and of a bright 
black hue, with a few light Pekoe 
tips. Suggest more caro to be taken 
I to produce an even fermentation. 
The color to aim at is an eveu light 
bright brown. 


Good Toa, but uneven fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Fair. c 

A favorite class. 

Good leaf, but uneven fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Fancy class, but not a good aty le. 
Coarffl, half-made leaf. 


Fancy fine Tea on aocounfi of 
high flavor. 

Flavor most objectionable 


i Very saleable as a class, fine type. 
Fair common. 

Badly manufactured, almost sour. 

Bod type of oolor; spoilt in 
manufacture; over burnt. 

Superior leaf, but flavor Inferior. 

Bad type. 


Flat Ivory dull black leaf .. 

Very fine Ivory Pekoe klqtl 

Fine Pekoe Souchong kind 

Bold wiry Pekoe, Souchong kind, 
live hue 

bin nil broken dull black 

Even Ivory black leaf 
Well curled but dull leaf .. 


Fine ivory leaf between My sou and 
juv.g Hyson ,. ,, 

All flower ,. .. 


Loaf for ] 8 
Flavor 1/ 
Leaf far 2/4 
Flavor 1/10 


Bad manufacture ; as a class un¬ 
saleable. 

Flavour great drawback on value 


Good Tea, but over fired. 

A very good useful class, save 
the hue of Leaf. 

Bad type, spoilt In manufacture 
over fired. 


Leaf for 2/8 
Flavor 1/2 
2 / 


2/4 2/6 
6 / 6 / 

ormore. 


Ditto. 

Fair leaf but flavor poor* 


Vciy good. 

Very Bood. • # 

Faney Tea. flowery Pekoe. 
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CABBAGE. 

-» 

CABBAGE-TREE OF NEW ZEALAND, 

It may not bq. generally known that the cabbago-tree, Cordyline 
Australis, which grown §o abundantly in New Zealand contain;* a very 
considerable proportion of saccharine matter. In former yearn, says 
Applied Science, the Maoris used, when on their -fishing excursions u{j 
country, to hock down a few of these trees near their encampments, 
and, after a day’s exposure to sun and air, cut off quids which they 
chewed with great gusto. Fifteen years ago a gentlemen resident in 
Otago obtained a fair sample of sugar, manufactured by the Maoris 
from the cabbage-tree, which he sent to London for inspection. The 
process for extracting the sugar, so far as we aro aware, has not been 
divulged by the natives, and probably no individual European is con¬ 
versant with the matter. It might, then, form nil interesting subject 
for* inquiry and dissertation how the process was accomplished, and 
how for the tree could be utilized for suoh a purpose. The cabbage- 
tree may be readily propagated from seed, aud its growth is compar.i 
tively rapid. The whole tree is fibrous, and can be made into paper. 
It grows to a diameter of from 1 ft. to 3ft and height from 10 ft. to 20 ft., 
and is found chiefly in swampy situations, although it grows on hill¬ 
sides. The stem is thickly fibrous, and the leaves, which are long 
(ribbon-like), and about 24 in. brood, contain a good deal of fibre. 


per maund. It may just be asked in passing, if fine Indigo is so much 
less valuable this year as compared with last year, whs* Ib to be the 
probable decline in comtaon dye, which is now givings lest of I to 2«. 
-per lb. in London on the prices paid her^last season. The annual pub¬ 
lic sales are likely to begin about the middle of the current month, and 
will iudicate more correctly than private sales how prices urelikel y to 
rule for the season. 

INDIAN TEA. 

Two Auctions have taken place during the week at which 1,638 
chosts were offered, all flnding buyers excepting 31 chests. There was 
a very activo competition for all descriptions, and prices paid were con- 
scquently very full. Good Broken Pekoes show a considerable advance 
upon rates ruling a few weeks previously, aud all Pekoes ore in good 
demaud at utifT rates. Pekoe Souchongs brought about the same 
figures at sale us medium to fair Pekoes, and very little Souchong is 
obtainable under 1 1 annas per lb. In Congous scarcely any thing is 
soiling under 9 annns per lb. All Teas with strength are in particular 
request- Private sules comprise 111 chests Debrooghur Tea Estate, at 
15 annoH per lb.; 254 packages “ Dehra Doon” Green Tea at 154 annas 

per lb., 264 chests Darjeeling j Kureeong} mar ^ ftt I4| annas per lb., 

aud 260 chests “ Kullaclierra” Tea at 13 annus per lb. About 9,300 
chests a re advertised for Public Sale during this week. 

Jute 


tomatoes. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING TOMATOES. 

Everybody seems to have his own plan for cultivating tomatoes, and 
just now everybody seems to be putting his plan into the papers. One 
proposes to pinch down the vine into n kind of dwarf bush; another 
proposes to train them on brush ; another to mulch the ground with 
straw, and let the vines fall down us they choose ; another advises as 
much manure as you can get; another as little as you dare. The truth 
is, tomatoes will grow almost any way, and yield a fair return ; but my 
experience is, that pruning the vinos has as great an effect as it has up¬ 
on Catawba grape-vines. 1 tried this plan last Hummer with wouder- 
fiw effects. My tomatoes wore last year (and are this year, and will 
always be) right over a socret ditch, in a low moist place—in fact, water 
ran from the underdraiii all the summer, dry as it was. Hole* were 
dug about 3 by 3 feet apart and 18 inches deep, and filled with stable 
manure and Baugh's phosphate well mixed—that is, with all the manure 
I could get. The vinos were worked several times, and then mulched 
with straw and “ laid by.” At each hill a stake five feet long was 
driven firmly into the ground, aud a hole was bored through every 
stake about the middle, and at the top, with a three-quarter auger-bit. 
The vines were pruned to a single stalk, and tied with strips of factory 
Cloth an inch wide to the stalks, and bauds going through the holes 
above mentioned to prevent slipping (a galvanized nail would bo better 
and easier, a common nail would rot the band in a few days). The 
vines thus stood about four foot high, wore tied id the middle and at 
the top, and were thou allowed to take care of themselves, except that 
they were pruned heavily throughout the whole season. The result 
was magnificent clusters of the largest tomatoes I ever saw, and in 
spite of the drought, the severest ever known in this region, they boro 
steadily till frost. To make the experiment complete, sonic vines 
were left unpmned ; they produced plenty of vine and some small fruit, 
but ufter the drought set in they almost ceased to bear at all. To make 
the experiment further complete, t put some \inos on high laud, and, 
though treated the same way, the vines burnt and died early in the 
summer. Those experiments cominced mu completely; or, mure 
exactly, my having ail abundance of tomatoes all the summer, when 
nobody else had any scarcely, convinced mo that heavy manuring, 
constant pruning, tying up at least four feet high, and planting on a 
low moist place, but thoroughly underdrained, will ensure the finest 
tomatoes, and the most of them; while imprinted vines in thosamo 
place did almost nothing, and vines 011 high land did absolutely nothing. 
— Carolina Farmer . 

MARKET REPORT. 

- ♦ 

Lom»uN, VMh October 1870. 

Coffee. _The parcels brought to public sale on Tuesday went off with 

out spirit at about lust week's currency. 950 casks, 100 bands, 230 
bags plantation Ceylon chiefly sold : triage, Ac., 38*. to 50a. ; small to 
bold groy, 52s. 6rf. to 63#. ; good to find bold colory, 64s. to 77#. C d. ; 
peaberry. *71#* to 77#. 6 d. 400 bags native Ceylon, all --old ; small, 39#. 
good ordinary, 47#. ; bold, 51#. 630 cases and 300 bags other East India 
all sold : fine Mysore, small to bold, 68 #. G(/. to 82#. ; peaberry, 77 s. G</. 
Winaad triage, 37#. to 47#. 6 d. ; ordinary and small, 53#. Grf. to 57#. 
middling to bold. 60#. to 77#- 6d. ; peaberry. 70#. fid. to 79#, 15 packages 
Jamaica, 43#. to 48#. 130 bngs Costa Rica, 53#, 6d. to 54#. 6d. ; ami 430 
bags washed Rio, middling to good, 58#. to 66#. Yesterday 230 casks 
plantation Ceylon at auction realised from 56#. 6d. to 78#. 1,600 bags 

washed Rio brought from 56«. to 64#. 8,700 bags Costa Rica went from 

53#. to 59#. 6 d. T . . , 

Tea. _ 4,300 packages of Indian growth were advertised for sale on 

Tuesday, but the bulk found buyers by private contract at full {trices. 
Of the remainder a fair portion sold at their previous {trices. The deli- 
verie in London estimated for the week, ended'* October 10, were 
1 825,496 lbs. which is an increase of 188,157 lbs. compared with the 
previous statement. 

INDIGO.. 

Calcutta, 2nd March. 

Forward sales of a secret,nature alludod to in a former issue are now 
permitted to come to the light of day. The JftftW produce, consist¬ 
ing of 4,000 maunds, has been settled for at R«. 280 per factory maund 
being Rs. 42-8 below the prioe realized for the same mark of last 
season's produce, or " ith present exchange equal to a decline of Rs. 47 


Continues in unprecedentedly large demand, and Arrivals from the 
growing districts are taken off the bazar as they come to hand at the 
rato of 18 to 20,000 drums daily, and should the shipments continue 
for another three mouths on the same large scale as at present, the 
years crop of Jute will be exhausted by the end of .January next. 
Prices remain very high for all descriptions, and low as well as fine 
qualities ore both in scarce supply and higher in value, why even 
Rejections are in demand at Rs. 3.12 per B. maund, and small quantity 
of fine Northern realized os much as Its. 6 - 2-6 yesterday. It must be 
confessed that the ruling rates taken together with the current high 
freight, lay down Juto in Great Britain at a dear cost, but ozrthe other 
hand there is at present no prospect of lower prices for the year's crop. 
— Toulmin & Co.'s circulars. 

Indigo Outturn. 

CALCUTTA, 19/A Oct. 1870. 

The manufacturing season having now been brought to a close, we 
are desirous of giving the result of the operations as correctly as it is 
possible to do until the Indigo is weighed off, but have thus far ascer- 
tained from the final manufacturing reports, but a comparatively 
small proportion of the whole of tho factory outturns. In Lower 
Be /;ya/ our estimate of 26th August is confirmed. In Tirhoot, Chum- 
parnn and Chmnpra the second cuttings have proved a complete failure. 
The heavy rain of August and early part of the September checked 
the growth of the Kkoonticn and tunied the leaves yellow, and tho 
result of the second cuttings in some factories has been worse than was 
c\or known. In the Benares districts the Assaree sowings (effected in 
June and July on the setting in of the rains) have also produced veiy 
ifctle, and in many instance? the plant was utterly destroyed by con¬ 
stant rain and a consequent heavy growth of weeds choking it, and iu 
other instances by inundation. With reference to this fact we may 
observe that as the chief crop of Benares districts is tho produce of 
Khoontks , or stubble of the Assaree plant of the previous season , the pros- 
[»eot for next year in absence of the usual amount of such Khoonties 
n any thing but cheering. As regards the Doah we aro still very 
incertuin about the amount of Indigo it is likely to send down. The 
•nourniou* fall in prices in London during the past twelve months of 
rom 2 s. to 3 s. per lb. (equal to 60 Us. to 90 Its. per maund) will 
ive fear, have the effect of making the sale of loo? tu good Na tire Oudes 
x matter of great difficulty in the approaching selling season, and as it 
s a common practice to keep back such Indigo up-country when 
n-ices here are low and the market depressed, we think the actual 
amount of such Indigo produced this year will remain a mystery for 
iomc time, mi l we give 21 to 23,000 maunds (against 30,500 maunds 
lost year) as the extreme quantity likely to be available for shipments 
his year. 

Our present estimate of the crop is as follows i— 

.Lower Bengal. ... Fy. Mds, 27,000 

Tirhoot, Chumparun and L'hnprah ... 31,000 

Honarcs Districts . .. 16,000 

Doab ... ... • ■ ... 21,000 to 23,000 

Total Fy. Mds. 95,000 to 97,000 

— I I'll/fa/a Moran & Co.'s Circular .. m *****!* . 

Calcutta, lit November. 

The rains appear now to have qomc to a close with snob a downpour 
throughout tho country as has seldom, if ever, been witnessed so near the 
cud of October. It has come too late to affect the Indigo or this season 
beyond probably dolaying the drying 'and packing of it for a ftw days. 
For next season it secures splendid moisture for spring sowings in 
Tirhoot , and Chnprah , where tho rain guages have indicated a fall varying 
from six to twelve inches between tho 22nd and 27th ultimo. In Lower 
Bengal the rivers have risen in some places from three to four ftet, and 
tho loss of sowings lately offected, by this and tho heavy rains, has boen 
considerable and will involve great expense in tbo cost of extra seed for 
re-sowing. , , 

To the labouring population of tho districts the injury their newly 
sown grain crops which will require to a great extent to be re-sown, bat 
to do which, in many cases the ryots have neither seed nor the means of 
purchasing it, will bo very great and the destruction of their huts adds 
further to their distress. Mf . „ . . 

Wo aro told that tho outturn ol Benares districts will' foil snort 
oven of our reduced estimate of 16,000 maunds, but for the present we 
hold to our estimate 95 to 97,000 maunds, as th* k probable retutt of the 
season. About 300 chests of up-country Indigo have arrived |n the 
markot, but wc do not anticipate any buahtess Jtt b ”t 5 , 4 1 ”"® 8 
until th e public sales commence, probably about the middle of the 
mouth.— Id. ** 
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MESSRS. SHAIKH KASIM A GO., 

TENT MAKERS, » 

FVTTSiioasa. 

"\ITHO received a certificate from H. M. Mackenzie, 

if Commissary of Ordnonoe, Ftittohgurh, on tho 11th November 1807. 

Respectfully beg to lofurm the public, that they make tents of every' eta and 
description to order, of boat materials, handsome shape. and good workman 
ship, at very reasonable prices, in support of which they huvo obtained a highly 
recommendatory testimonial from the above gentleman. 

They beg to ailnounee that they have a laive stock of tent materials al 
ways m baud to exeouto all orders promptly and with much care and attention’. 
Brass eyelsts will be supplied in lieu of leather ones in every tent; also ventila 
ton will be made lti under fly of large tents. 

I.—-Dou ble -poled tents of 4 clothe throughout, and 4 foot veiandaLts, complete 
with carpets, chicks, purdahs, gunny-bags, pegs and mallets, as follows 


No. M. 6 foot square, ... 
„ 36, 4 feet square, .. 


.. Rs. 


30 

27 


XI.—Swiss Coitago tents for hills, double fly and circular snibsne or 4 foot, 
the rear one being closed by 4} feet kanats to forma bath-room, and two bath¬ 
rooms will be two sides, the npperfly 8 cloths, under fly 2 cloths, complete 
with wooden poles, sa above, tie:— 

No. 37, 12 feet square.Rs. 250 

„ 38, 10 do. .. •. ,210 

„ 30, 8 do.. .. 1K5 

XII—Meas tents, three-poled, of 4 cloths throughout and 4 feet verandahs, 
complete, with glass shades with 4 branches with a brass clasp and two 
punkhas, complete as above, viz. 

No. 40, 40 feet by 20 feet, .Rs. 1,500 

„ 41 , 32 do. by 16 do. of two-pole#>do. do. with < ne punkhn.. ,, 1,250 
42, Bath-room, 6 feet square, with top for single-poled tent, 

without durries . .38 

„ 43, Zanana kanat, 3 cloths, 7 feet high, 72 feet lo- g, in two 

pieces . 72 

„ 44, ShUfcrinjee of best materials, per square yard, (14) fourteen 


Timms.— Two-thirds the prioe of the tent In advance, the remainder on 
delivery. Risk and cost or transport to be boi ne by purohasers, as also any 
charges for discounting their cn« ques and hoondfea. No orders wi 1 meet 
with prompt attention without a remittance mentioned as above. 

Apply to 

Messrs. SHAIKH KASIM & Cr., 
TentMakors, Futtohgurb. 


The Ravages of White Ante. 

A BE completely prevented l>y the Preservative Composi- 

tloA patented by Major Forbes, a. a.. Executive Engineer, D. P. W. 

This la the only effectual process yet Invented for protection against White Ants, 
- ■ oodwork v*- 


IIO Wit AH STEAM SAW MILLS.— The undersigned 

•La. having ereoted extensive Steam Saw Mills, with vortical and circular raws, 
arad to wwcuteovery description of Woodworkjm a Jjtiff eagle. ®*tea 

Iron Founders and Mlmhartical JtaftMon 


are 

con 


1 at our Howrah Iron Works, or at the OHm^j 


No. 1, 90 feet by 18 foot .Rs. *25 

,, 9, 96 do. toy 10 de. . ,, 090 

„ 3, 94 do. by 14 do.„ 025 

II. —Single-poled tents of 4 cloths throughout and 4 feot verandahs, complete ns 
above, viz 

No. 4, 2u feot square,. . R«. 040 

„ 5, 18 do. . ,,640 

„ 18 do. 476 

„ 7, 14 do. .,, 420 

III. —Hill-tents, double fly and single kanats of 4 cloths, complete an above, viz. 

No. 8, 14 feet square, with 2 SAibans, 3 cloths, 6f feet high, . .. Rs. 270 

„ 9, 12 do. do. do. ... ,, 226 

„ 10, 10 do. do. do. .. 190 

„ H, 8 do. do. do. 

IV. —Swiss Cottage tents, double fly and circular saibans, tho rear one being 
closed by 0 feet kanats to form a dresslng-rooiu of i cloths throughout, com 
plete as above, viz 

No. 12, 14 feetsquaio,. Kh. 37. 

19, 12 do. . 340 

„ 14, 10 do. . .. „ 285 

V. —Swiss Cottage tents, double fly and circular verandah, and 9 feet saibans, the 
rear one being dosed by 4 feet kanats to form a bath-room, 4 cloths throughput 
as above, viz :— 

No. 16, 14 feet square,. .. .. Rs. 290 

„ 16, 12 do. .. .. 940 

„ 17, 10 do. .. 20 O 

„ 18, 8 do. . 175 

VI. —Routios of 4 cloths in fly and 4 cloths, in 6 feet kanats, complete as above, 
viz 

No. 19, 16 foot by 14 feet, .Re. 225 

,, 20, 14 do by 12 do. ... ,, 200 

„ 21, 12 do. by square, .,, 160 

VII. —Sleeping pals for gentlemen, of 4 cloths, inoluding chintz, and with 4 feet 
kanats, wooden poles, complete as above, viz :— 

No. 22, 12 leet ..11s 100 

,, 23, 10 do. . 00 

„ 24, 8 do.„ 80 

VIII. —Beoboba tents of 4 cloths in fly and kanats, complete with durrcc, 4c. 

No. 25, 12 feet square,.*.Rs 110 

„ 26, 10 do. 126 

„ 27, 8 do. 110 

IX. —Bhameanahs of 4 cloths In fly and kanat s, 7 feet high, with 5 feet curtains, 
hanging from above, of 3 cloths, complete with 8 wooden pole* as 
above, viz 

No. 28, 24 feet square,.Rs. 400 

,, 29, 18 do.„ m 

,, 30,16 do. .. „ 290 

X.—Sepoy pals of 3 cloths, with bamboo poles.-— 

No. 31, 16 feet by 16 feet, .Rs. eo 

„ 92, 14 do. by 12 do. servants* pals do.„ 50 

„ 33, 12 do. by 10 do. do. do.„ 45 

,, 34, 10 do. by 8 do. do. do.. 40 

Nlccbsabt Tents. 


Calcutta, January 1870. 

IIOWRAH IKON 

LI MUDGEH, Roofs, Irrigation, and Pumping applianoes,--„- 

Oil Presses, Pug Mills, the-latent AkrA Psttcnn,) Juto, Flu*. and Cotton Mill 
Gearing and bhafting; Machinery 
Filatures, Don Steamei*, and Raigra, 

Stationary, und Marino Dugino*, Hydraulic ! 

Boilers, Tanks, Gasholders, Railway, Mini 

Tables, Crossings, and improved jointed .__ 

Cranes, Winches, Traversers, &c.. fro., manufactured. 

Having a very extensive Foundry, tho undersigned are in a position to execute 
orders^forjill kinds ot Castings with prmi despatch. 


WORKS.— WROUGHT IRON 

see, Cotton. Jute, 1 

__„_, _Jax, and Cot' 

uhincry for Collierleo, Indigo Concerns,_ 

Raigos, Ships’ Capstans aba Wind l ass e s , Portable, 
iiu», Hydraulic Freeses, High and Low- pr es su re 
Mining, and CaatroctoiV Plant iTura- 
ited Levera for Switches, Road Rouen, 


Head Office, 7, Hastings Htreet, Cutautta. BURN 42 Co. 

DURBAR TENTS dt CAMP SQVZPAOll 

# OF EVERY DKHCU1PTION, 

MADE TO ORDER AT THE 

FTTTTEHGURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, OF EXCELLENT CUT, BEST 
MATERIALS PROCURABLE, AND HANDSOME 
WORKMANSHIP. 

ESTABLISHED IN IMS. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN I86fi. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES! EXHIBITION held at 
AGRA, during FEBRUARY, 18fi7. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN BOM- 
BAY, HELD DURING DECEMBER 1865, WITH 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Prioo Lists will be forwarded on application to 

Messrs. PREM MASIH & Co., 
Managing Dinctort. 

A revived List of Tents, with their reduced prices, made by 

Missus. MOULA BUKSH & Co., 

TENT MAKERS, 

VUTTEHQ UllH, 

T17HO received tho following certificate*, ono from R.C. 

T T Oldfleli), K.,|, Collector, Furriickobwl, on tho 39th October 1999, ind another 
us inflows ■ — 

Messrs. Mocla Bdesu A Co., 

Puttfhijurh, 

1 have much pleasure in fluting u.„i thu tent you made for me has given satisfac¬ 
tion as regards mateiiuh, tent and workmanship. 

J. K. KIN, Surgeon, 

.. . , , , „ 37th Reglraeift. 

hhahjehanpoor, lBUFebmury 1H70 


Have the honor to Inform the public in general, that In their man ufactory the 
best materials are supplied, anil hi ass ejelrts ore supplied In lieu of leather ones 
' entilators will be made In large tents. 

I —Double-poled tints of 4 cloths throughout, and 4 feot verandahs, complete 
with carpets, chicks, purdahs, gunny bags, pegs, and mHllets as follows.— 

No. L-30 feet by 18 feet ..Its. 8:6 / No. 3 .-21 feet by 14 do. ..Rs. 620 

2 —28 do. by lQ do. .. ,, M)0 j 

Hbove"-— 10K,c ' I,ole<l lcntB of 4 cloths throughout, and 4 feet verandahs* complete as 


No. 4.—20 feet square 
6.—JH do. 

6.-16 do. 


Rs. 640 1 No. 7 .—14 feet square 


540 

471 


8.-12 


do. 


. Rs. 420 
• „ 390 


..Rs. 200 


..Rs. 100 


It alee arrests decay In woodwork whether sheltered or exposed/ 

Thedry lngredlents f packed In tins, containing 25 lbs. each, can be obtains 
the indersigned; this quantity, mixed with a due proportion of oil, will 
paint sufficient to prime 1,000 superficial feet. Price per tin, Rs. 6. 

Hole Agents. 

7, Hostings Street. • BURN * Co., 


obtained from 
.ferns a 


III.—Hill-ten ta, double fly and single kanat of 4 cloths, with 2 on r fgers of fl cloths 
Co mplete as above” 1 

No. 9.—14 feet square .. ..Its. 270 I No. 1L—10 foot square .. ..IN. 290 

„ 10 -12 dg.. 225 | ^ 

IV.—Swiss Cottage tents of 4 clothR throughout, double fly and circular saibans, 
the rear one being closed by G feet kanat to form a dresiding-room, complete as 
above:— 

No. 12.—14 feet square .. ..Rs. K80 | No. 13.—12 feet square .. ..Ks. 840 

V —Swiss Totiage tints of 4 cloths throughout, double fly and circular verandah 
and 3 feet wiibans, the rear one being rimed by 4 feet kanat to form a Uuing*room, 
complete as a i f ve : — 

No. 14.—14 feet square .. ..Rs. 2W I No. 16 —10 feet square 

„ 15.-12 do.„ 240 | 

VI. —lloutics of 4 cloths, in fly an! In kunat, coinpleto as above 
No. 37.— 16 feet by 14 feet ..Bs. 225 1 No. 19.—12feetsquarc . 

„ 18.-14 do. by 12 do. 200 | 

VII. —Hechnba tents of 4 cloths fly ani kanats, complete as above 

No. 20.-12 feet square .. . Its. 150 | No. 91. -lo feet square .. ..Rs. 140 

VIII. —Shaineanalia of 4 cloths in fly md kanat, 7 feet high, with 5feet curtains 
from abo\e, of 8 cloths, und eight wooden poles, complete us nbovo:— 

No 22 ■—24 feet square .. .. Rs. 400 | No. 24. -10 feet square .. . ,Ra. 200 

, 23.-18 do.320 | 

IX. —81eeplng-pals for gentlemen of 1 cloths, Including chintz and 4 feet kanat, 
wooden poles, c«nipk te as above 
No. 25.—12 feet square 

,, 26.—10 do (lo. 

X. — Sepoy pals of 3 clntln, w irji bmnbou poles- 
No. 28—16 feet by 15 fort 

29.-14 do. by 12 do. servants’ pals 
,, 80.—12 feet by 10 do sonantV p«h 
XI .—Miscellaneous. 

No. 31—Necestary tents '< ft el square. Rs. 

„ 32- Ditto do 4 do . 

„ 33—Uathinv reoui, G do with top for single-poled 

te. ts, without durries.. 

34—Snihunn for 2 loci hill tents. 

„ S6—Shutrunjec per yard Rr. 1. 

„ -Mess-tents of thr< c poles complete, with glass shade, 

brans clasp,punkha &c ,of 4cloths throughout, 40feet 
by 20 feet . „ 

Tsbmb.—T wo-thirds of the prices must accompany the ortfK to meet prompt 
attention, the remainder on delivery. Risks ami any discount charged la cashing 


. .Its. 110 I No. 27 -10 fvpl by 8 feet.. 

u 001 


-Rs, 80 


Rs. 

GO 

»* 

50 

If 

45 

Rs. 

33 

•f 

27 


38 

»• 

t 

18 

„ 1,600 


the ch< 
least defay 


heyues, &c., to be levied on purchasers. All orders will be executed without the 


I 


Apply to 


MOULA BUKSH * Go. f 

Tmt’Maktrt, Mmhgurh, 






























AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


Nov. 15, 1870. 


CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOB, 

U RAILWAYS. 

_ . . „ ^ »ompay sranon. | The advantage St Addis’s Permanent Way In addition to Its cheapness and 

The Bank grants Draft* payable in Engtand, Gotland. and Inland, rind in f hr j durability, cnuHistsfik Its being a longitudinal Sleeper Hoad ; Itcombteestbo aBceof 

principal Towns of all the Australian Colonic*. I ale per und fKh-plate, ami thus enable* chairs, spikes and trenails • to be flfintmwHt 

1 with. The parts being fewer. In canes of shipment to foreign conn tries, {a efgmat 
Circular Notes and LitUt* of Cr,,Ut aw nlw) grunted for the uso of Travellers i Important e In saving of freight, as well as for facility of close packing of carriage 

the East, on the Continent anil to Europe overland. ov « r lon « 1,md distances. ^ 

The Bank purehaNCH Hill* and grunts Drafts payuble in ('ulcutin, Mndrai t has also great advantage in siinplieitv of laying, and cheapness In maintenance* 
Cooonada, Ceylon, Hongkong, F.nnhowfoo, Shanghai, Hankow, tfinintpon The .stair needed Tor this purpose may be limited, and no special or previous knowledge 

Penang, Mauritius, and Yokohama Is required. 

i if in. 4 ■* a,, F,,r l ,,!l "‘ “pet incutum*, price lists, ui.il all oilier information, apply to the tin- 
On Deposit Account* payable on demand Interest will lie credited lmlf yeurl_ ‘ erilgned ’ 

on 30th Juno und .list Dtreniln-r, ut the rate of two jmt ccut. pel* anuuin on Hi y /, h* * " ent Ior tne 

daily balance, not exceeding one Lac Rupee*. /,anut J} 0,1 "" L TAJflfA 

12 month 1 * .. .. „ t . MOORLEK DHUR, A RELATIVE OF RAO JOTEE-' 

A111 a .a 1 PEA8UAD & C'o., 

All letter* hhould l>e oddresHed und Hooudic* made payable te the Cliftiterec _ . __ „ _ 

Me rcantile Bank.__ Tent Manufacturers, Pattehgnrh. 

ORIENTA L BA NK (CORPORATION ttl ,d Jv' lacd UhL of the ,>rKC ‘* of u>I ' ts » &c * ,,ul,3ti ilt the manufactory of Moorlee Dhur 

Bombay Agency* Double poled tents of 4 elotlis throughout and 4 feet verandahs, complete with 

Exctr ano r:. carpets, chicks, punlnhs, gunny bags, pins ami mullets as follows 

THE CORPORATION grant Drafts on London 01 

■X Demand and at from one day to »ix months' sight, and Drafts on Scotland - Ret by ‘JO feet . Rs. 1,02< Sleeping pals, 6 cloths, chintz lining 

and Ireland on demand, ulfto Cneulur Notes negotiable m Egypt, Njna, tin •• 2 < 30 ,,u h v I n no. m and wooden poles, with one carpet, 4 

Continent of Eiuopc, the Austmhun Colonies, New Zoulond, und the Capo o ” ;l ' ^ do. I*y in do. MO cloth* in kanats,complete. 

Good Hope, ,. 4, ih. do by 1<» do. 7C< No. 24,12 feet square, .. Rs. 125 

No Draft at six month'* Night [Is grunted for a hhu uiulei tlo* * .Sums undei » ** *'. v lido. til.» „ 2ft, 10 do, by 12 feet, .. „ 110 

£20 arc only drown fur on DuiiumU. M n ,,|. ,,„| e .. I clotli, ihrMigh '• JL'!^ ^"ubr 18ft ‘(4cl. 1 ?5 

% CoMMihMON out.iu-.l lkit .cmpkic ns ul)iu>, uy.- ” 28 ‘ditto ’ 14bJleft fSdo t6? 

Tho rate of Coiiiminsion clmrgod by tins Agcm y* on t lie purr hits** or h.iIo *j n »o r (V t i; * -ill' lu^r mil is hi la ft ra<in 

Government Hccui 11 (oh nogotintio in llombuv is one qn*r lei j,«r cent ,n,l nn tin N °' ~ ’ T* i, J ' M ' ' 2?’} 71 ( 

collection of Bill* one per cent.. n..d I’o^toge i<; do ditto 67' ~ Shamianai- 

The Corporation take ch.iige of (Daeruincnt Pnjar, Mian* in ill • Hunk «>’j 4 (ll , - <jj lt n ” *i«> No. HO, 40 feet square of 4 cloth In flies 

Bombay, and otlisr locul Muck*, lice ot all charges, ami will diaw lnteiest and in’ M do ditto' *' " i.t and l‘i feet high, with kanats. 

Dividends on thn Name as they tidl due ou the follow mg terms — li’ i.' nuto' ’ ’ " .p>,\ complete as above, being 10 

If to lie remitted through the Gurporntion. Without charge ’ ' ’’ wooden poles, .. Its. 830 

If to lie paid in Indlu, u CummissUm will he eluuged of .. J per cent UIH tents of 4 i lotlis, In karat i ml top M 3]^ 24 feet, 8 wooden poles, 

On delivering Securities out ofattfo custody. t do. and in snebnus •" iloth*, and ctmi'lete as with kanats, .. „ 600 

Hours of business . . 10 to a abine.Mz,:— „ 32, 20 foot, 8 ditto ditto ditto, „ 41o 

Batnrdays .lDjto 1 No.PJ, It feet sun. with 2saehan*, lts.lUO •, 33,12,, square, .. „ 250 

Bo mbay, 1s t October lstip. ^ tf 13, l:t do. ditto do. 2 ditto, „ 270 Stable Tfllltfl 

ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. i4, wuo <"uo 0...2 auto. .jm 8 llyI2iforonehorae . ’ „„ 

icoutu-s of .) elotlis in top, und -I cloth _ 

IvconroBATEi) by Royal Ciiahteii, 30tu Adoust, 1 h:> 1. n kunnts, complete as abuse, viz 3.’*, Necessary tent* .. „ 26 

l'ttld up Capital, .Cl.500,000. | Hewne Fund, X .*41 ''oo. No. 16, It; feet and 1» feet, , Its. Bfi, ditto small,' .. „ 20 

Deposit*. t pi, u; dn. «lo. 12 do., .. „ 22'» 37, ZcnanakanHt* of 3 cloths 7 

Interest ih allowed at 5 per cent. i»er annum, on Deposits of not les* than Rs. Coo, 17, 14 do do. Jj do., .. „ 215 feet lilgh and 3 feet broad, 

and nut exceeding Us. G0,uOU, is lodged lor li mouths eertaiu Ueposits foi i lfl i •- >>qunie, .. „ 205 n! .• s ,7 P cr .?^ • ’ it 

shorter periods, or for sums abuse Hh. fto.ooo, must be arranged foi v 1th tlu: Agent. Swiss u ttage tents, dotdde fly and eir- ’ 1 ,7^* 

No Interest la allowed on Current Deposit accounts. culm mh buns. ulJ the tom enclosed with tHS a4 

The Corporation grants draft* on Lomlon payable at uuy term not. exceeding six kanat* to fonu iOLms. 4 cloths tlirougli- „« ri„wi „!uk i* * " ** 

months. On Scotland uml Ireland payable on dmnand only, also on tl»« Hunk's it,vith uiipitH. uoxe9 

... . A,, ' ,r “ ,ia ' ,iml 'r s s c - s? 

Drafts are drawn for *ums of JJ1 iind^upwaid. vi'ii ,iV ,mV '* ” ai m w '' ” 82 o« 

sr. 0 .:if 1 ’ 0 '. .. . . •"«"«'"‘ y >'" ,t 01 u,e :: «? p5? 

y, B„— lt*i. re.|H*.8tod tlmt in all case, of upplk-ution for tlrufl., the rhti.tisn 2^, ]-* .Ut ditto, .. „ 40., minarc yard, ls^nnas. 

name of the person to whom the money D to bo sent uhould lto given; and J a-.i« MfifiPT vt? -ntiTro 

married lady, her own (Mui*tiun name, not that ot her husband, is required. "PFO 10 J»UUrijjJV& DDUIC> 

JOHN S. 8CRI AIUL’OFFt, At the shop of Bundrabundnss & Klshunshal, Furruckabad. 

Calcntta. 13th Septen,tier, 1N70. _ _ _ A*«t. «%„),,« ml*,- Ml. 

national rank of inuia, limited. , ■— — — --- 

It noMn t y branch. TVTOTIOK.—Militaiy and Civil Officers of all stations are 

Lx informed that. Diubnr TentH and Cmupequipage of every description are 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. nude to ordei by the Futtehgurh Tent Mnnuftvctnrlng Company, admitted to bo 

Hie Bonk opens Curreut DepoNiL Account*', and allows Int.cicst u.t tho rate excollent in.dci iuIh, best eut, und hamlbomc workiiianshli>. Printed lists will be 
of 2 per cont. per annum on Customers’ daily balances, from l?-< 500 up to rwunled on upplication » -nrw 

Rs. KXl.bOO. MOULA BUX & Co. 

FINED DEPOSITS Fmteligiirli, August 1*70. 

’»he J'nnk receives money on Fixed Deposit, und allows Interest thereon as 

folltm Jy n I)cposit8 subjeo( Lo m01lthH * uotlcP Of withdrawal, 4 per cent. R0HNEE TEA AND COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

,,0< 12 " Prospectus, 

r „, i i t i . , . nr i The Estate. The land extends from nenr thu IHhovra to Knprail, all along the East 

Iho Bunk negotiates and collects Rills payable in London, ulcutin, Madras, (te ( t be J>.u jeoling und bllligorco road, and may bo said to be the finest soil in the 

and Hongkong. It also grants drnlts < n London, and on ns Dranelu-s and , ((l „ we ii Kiuted to the growth of Tea, Coffee, Cotton, Tobacoo, Ginger, Castor Oil, 

Agencies, at the curt cut ratcHol Lxihunge. ; . The ana of the Estutc Is 1,7774 acres, and the leasehold has cost the undersigned 

1 VmFR WINDui \I Mmiiiget i. lfi,!»33 exclusive of stamp*, conveyancing, &c. A small annual rent has to be 

Bombay, 2Gtli Angina 1870*r "sixty^acres 1> ur* I |ii tea,plivfited 4' by V so at not to lose altogether the cold season 

TVJEW BANK OF BOMBA'S",— (Limited). « i>riratr Compunn —The nntlorslgnod proposes to associate with 

XI RATES. unielf several partners aiul to utilize the laud by gradually putting flvo hundred 

r)(W>>l „_ res of the verv pick of the soil under ten, reserving the remainder for cotton and 

On Government Bills U i„ r eenf mlier, unless the Association would prefer selling portions at a prottt. 

52h2ffSSSf „!!i v n( ’ lH \ cent - It Is a very flue lay of land an<l Is quite worth 17 Rs. per acre, on an average. 

On Private Bills and Is oka b do. Afiuianeirunt —Vnymtnts of culls tu be mad© quarterly or monthly to Lloyd’s Bank, 

sTure* of Oownmumt Paper, Bullion jarjceling , Mr LlJIyd t.» be Agent, charging sixty Rupees monthly for hlfl time, 

orRailwaj bhaics.(, do. .rouble and responsibility. The garden to be in charge of an experienced manager 

Interest. |„, would have to hold at least one mum *hare In it - 

On Fixed l.onns on deposit of Government 1’npor, held of tea,and estimate of outlay am profit .—Front sure data already obtained 

Bullion, or Railway Share* . «» do. from similar or somewhat Inferior soil In the neighbourhood, the yield of tea may be 

On do. do. do. Good* or Slapping token at R md. per acre tho 2nd year, 3rd yoarifi mds., 4th year 4 mds., 6th year and 

doouTi mats for Good* ... .8 do. after wards at least 5 mds. per acre. During the cold weather of 1869-70 only 00 acres 

On Cush Credits, on Security of Government Fapef, won , planted out, in the following season 240 acies, and tho year after that 2M tores 

Bullion or Railway Hhatcs, subject to u Commission , or a „ inurh a* the funds economically used, will admit of. The land would have te be 

of ^ pt*r cent, on the amount of Credit., ..7 do. i paid for during the 1st year by quarterly inrla'ments, with Interest at six per cont. 

The Bank i* prepared to anuugc Ciedits to be negotiated through it* Ageueiea 1 per annum, on the unpaid quarterly balances. The price of the tea has been thken at 
In the Cotton District*. j mot i erftt e figure of 66 Its. iwr inauiicl, but ordinary tcrai has hitherto sold at an 

BomDAy^ ISt u Ju ly 1B09. ftvcrusc of 14 uqiuim per lb. 

I I nvn^C q a hi# it la now proposed, as being the most pnicfclrulde ari'angeinent, that th€reb6 16 

LLOYD o BANK* one anna shores and that any ono may take one, or more of these anna shares, sad 

DARJEELI NG. P*r anna share monthly, or If he prefers It Rs. 000quarterly, In advance 

fix'd Drj>o*U *.~Interest is allowed on dcp«.*ii, of IN. loo and upward* on the "“rhe^nreteB^s^ but lor the eavlngs of poorer men 

followingterms : with salaries. Mr. Llovd Ik prepured if uecPasary to take j of the shares. 

On sums lodged lor A months certain I per cent, per annum. iiou already In 6 similar^associations In the toral and he etarted tide last one to 

Ho. 12 do - 7 dw utilise thl* fine block of waste land. The teral gardens are all doing remarkably 

!>»• 2 3 ears certain 8 do. U if present cheumiitaiicea continue, and them Is no reason to anticipate any 

Interest Is allowed at 2 per coni, per annum on floating deposit* or Gurient Ac- chamm whatever, this garden will pay 40 per cent, per annum. ^ 

count*, when tbe balance* exceed 600 Rupee*. Tmuntof calls to be paid In Darjeelingfree ft ora lose by exchange, so that all tho 

There are many who h«M» a dread of speculat, >n, and yet wl*o (ksire tt ratrer mav be cn viinul terms, lhcqr.es on any Indian or English Bank or 

rate of Interest than is obtainable from Investment* In Government paper and Rail- of huslness will be found the best ordinary means of retnittsnee. 

way scrip, or flfjto fixed deposits In Joint fctock Commercial Banks. Remittances *Thare need be no fear of this Company being hi ything buta suooesfl) rtfr tho Oom- 
ean be made by cheques on any pert of the world. mhsloners last report on our potmy ferai gardens, Northern Bengal. 

InMmt pmtd half ycarljr In Inilta or London. A. D. L. WEBB ? WILLIAM LL0TP. 

Daijsellng, Northern Bengal, 1st August 1870. Manager. Darjeeling, 1st August 1870 

Printed for the Proprietor by Jamei P&umb, at th« OritnM Prw, Bombay. PwbliflUed by Wyman If Co., V 'C«lcu^te#»NoY. 15th, 1870, 
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PRIZE OF £5,000- 

Fort William , the 11M January 1870. 

T HE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN councilor pleased to 
direct tho publication of the following advertisement:— 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

1—The Government of India, after communication with various Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in India, and with iwraoua interested in tho 
subject hoe arrived at the roncluHiou that the only ruul obstacle to the 
development of an extensive trade in the fibre of Klioca or Chin.i-gruHN is 
the want of suitublo machinery for separating tho fibre and bark from tlio 
stem and the fibre from the bark, the cost of effecting such separation by 
manual labour being great 

2 —The demand for the fibro is now largo, and n > doubt might be extended with 
reduced prlcos, and there is a practically unlimited extent of country in 
India where the plant could lw grown 

3.—The requirements of the case appear to be sonic machinery or process 
capable of producing, with tho aid of animal, water, or steam-power, a ton 
of fibre of a quality which shall average in value not less than £b0 per ton in 
the English markot, at a total cost, all processes of manufacture and al¬ 
lowance for wear and tear included, of not more than £ll> per ton. Tho 
said processes arc to be understood to include all the ojhj rations performed 
after the cutting and transport of tlic plant to the place of manufacture, to 
the completion of the manufacture of fibre of the quality above described. 
The macidnery must be simple, strong, durable, and cheap, and should bo 
suited for erection at or near tho plantations, as tho refuse is very useful 
as manure for continued cultivation. 

4. —To stimulate the invention or adaptation of such machinery or process, the 
Government of India hereby offers a prize of JE6,noo fm the mat bine and 
process that best fulfils all the requirements named nbgvn 
5.—Rewards of moderate amount will lie given for really meritorioUM invention** 
even though failing to meet entirely all the conditions named. 

15.—Arrangements will be made by the Government of India, for tlic supply of 
mrcfriuy dried stems, and specimens of fibre separated from the bark, but 
subjected to no other process, to mochnnical firms and others desirous of 
competing, on application to the (Secretary to the Government of India in 
tho Homo Department 

7.—All machinery, Arc., must bo brought by tho competitors at their own ehargu 
to a locality which will be notified hereafter, probably m the North* Western 
Provinces or the Punjab, and there worked under the supervision of their 
own reproachtattres for a sufficient time to enable the judges appointed by 
Government to determine whether all the conditions named have imon 
complied with. The prize machine is to be transferred, if required, to Go¬ 
vernment at 6 per cent, abovo cost price ; tho patent right in any such machi¬ 
nery to be also transferred, If required, to Government, on the latter secur¬ 
ing to the pa" entce a royalty of f> por cent, on the cost price of all machines 
manufactured under the paLent during its currency 
8.—One year from the date of this advertisement will bo allowed for the prepara¬ 
tion of the machines and their transport to the locality named for the 
competition, and the trials will then he mado and tho decision of tlio judges 
announced. If noinvention of sufficient merit is received in the above-named 
period to obtain tho prize offered, the Government will continue to allow 
machines to be tendered for trial till the end of two yeaia from the same 
date after which, or on award of the prize, the offers herein made will be 
withdrawn. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 

ON THK 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA. 

To any person who shall produce on nr'before tho 1st March 1871 the best 
practical Treatise on the Culture and Manufacture of Tea In India, tho sum of 
Rupees 500 and the Grant Gold Medal. 

The Troatiso must afford full information on the following (joints, foundod on 
tho writer’s own observations or experiment and not merely a compilation 
from Books 

1. Selection of sites, soil, and climate. 

2. The laying out of a Garden. 


3* Preparation of tho soil, sowing Of tho seed, either in nurseries or in *itv 

4. Transplanting, and the effects of the use of manure. 

fi. Hoeing and weeding. 

O. Pruning—the best mode of. 

Plucking—the beatmodoof. > 

8 . Labour—management of, with details, ns to apportioning of work, pay¬ 
ments, and advances. 

P. Manufacture in all its l>ranchos, Including the use of meohanical inventions 
and contrivances as tending to reduce the cost of production generally. 

10. Box-making—machinery—to simplify and cheapen its cost, packing, lead- 
ing. stamping and preparing for shipment. 

#, 11. Seed, plucking, drying, transport,—best mode of proserving and ita utiliza- 
' tion when not saleable. 

12. Management—best mode of—os respects labour, account forms, adjust¬ 
ment Qf advances, Ac. « 

». 18* _ The cost of cultivation In full detail. * 

14, The cost of manufacture In full detail. 

The Copy-right of tho Essay shall become the property of the Sooloty for 
publication in their Journal or otherwise. 

The successful Competitor may, however, arrange with the Society’s Printers 


for the printing, at hlaovfh expense, of a number of extra copies for sale on his 
own account. - 

The Society are sot bound to award the price, uuIoab they considerthe Essay 
deserving of it; but may award such part of the Premium as tho Essay may be 
adjudged to deservo. * 

^ m a:h. blechynden, 

m Becntary, 

Metcalfe Mall, Calcutta, 16th March 1870. 


TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES. 


GENTLEMENS' DEPARTMENT. 

Leather Portmantoaiis in all slzos 
Flat Valisos in Every make. 

Overland Trunks in all sizos. 

Leather Hat Coses, round and square. 

(Square mouth 1 outlier Bags. 

Japan Uniform Cases in an sizes. 

Railway Trunks eveiy mako. 

Canvns Bugs foi dirty linen. 

Hats and Cops of every description 
Bilk and Wool shirts in nil sizes. 

Stout Flannel shirts, new patterns. 

Waim Flannel sleeping suits. 

New Algoa Bleeping suits. 

Lambs' Wool Under shirts. 

Warm Merino Undei shirts. 

Lambs’ Wool Diaweis (lung and short.) 

Waim Muriuo Drawers (long and short) 

India Gauze Undei nlmts 
India Gauze Draw ms, long and short 
Lambs’ Wool ami Munm> socks 
White and Coloied G’ottni socks 
Warm Cloth and Ring wood Gloves. 

Boots, shoes, and slippers, in eveiy make 
Wool Muffiers and seat vcs. 

Silk M-arics iiihIT.ch 

Pocket IiandkcK hiefs, ready for use 

Collars in all the new shapes. 

Towels of every description, ready for u*o 
Paper Collars in all sires. 

Railway Rugs m great variety. 

Bcarietnml Blue Blankets. 

Helmets and Bun lints on improved principles 
Tweed Suits from Re ‘J-J. 

Blue serge Suits for < ivcrlanri Wear 
Courier Bag? m various sizes. 

Canvas Boots and felon * all sires. 

Braces and Kir nth* Pelts 
Hair Brashes and Combs. 

Tooth Brushes and powders 
Mat trasses and Pillows 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 

Ladies’ Trunks fitted with Tray, A c 
Ladies’ Bags in nil sizes 
Warm Tartan Wool HImwiH 
Tartan Wool Plaids for Presses. * 

Striped and Fancy Mohaiis for Drosses. 

Scotrh Wincey’s for Costumes. 

Travelling Costumes ieudy for use, Rs. 7-8 to Rs 8 
Waterproof Cloaks to cover the entire Dress. 

Warm Dresses, ready made. 

Black Cloth Jackets, rk hly trimmed, Rs 6-8 to Ra. 21 
Fancy JnckctB in great variety 
BeilurWool Jackets in all colors. 

Berlin Wool Garihaidi’s in all colors. 

Llama .lockets & Ganbaldi’s in groat variety 
Berlin Wool Vests, mall st 3 'les 
Berlin Wool Cross Ovcra in all colors 
Warm Linsoy Petticoats, ready made. 

Blue Cloth Petticoats, ready for use. 

Warm Cloth Gloves m various styles 
White Lamlw’ Hose in all sizes. 

White and Coloured Muriuo Hobo in all sizes 

Trimmed Hats in every style 

Millinery Bonnets in great variety. . •» 

Flowers and Feathers, a choice assortment 
French Merinos in every shade. 

French Llamas in all tho new colors. 

Cambric morning Wrappers 
Print and Cambric Garibaldi’s. 

Kid Gloves In all sizes anil colors. 

Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, in all the new stylos 
The Shrewsbury Waterproof Cloak. 

Jewellery in great variety. 

Wool Head-Drosses in all colors. 

Tooth Brushes and Sponges 
Tooth and Violet powder. 

Under Clothing, to great variety. 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT- 


Warm Dresses ready for use. 

Wincey and Mohair Frocks 
Under-clothing in all sizes. 

Fancy Mernio Hose iu e a cry size 
White Gotten Hose in every make 
Striped Merino Hose in all sizes. 

Knickerbocker Hose in all colors 
Fancy Merino feocks in every stylo. 

White Merino Socks in ail sizes. 

White Cotton Socks in every make. 

Stripe ! Merino and Cotton Socks. 

Knickerbocker suits for Boys. 

Straw Sailor Hats in all sizes. 

Black and drub Felt IJuts. 

Boots and Shoes in every make. 

Trimmed Hats in all Styles. « 

Warm Gloves in all styles. 

Berliu Wool Jackets in all colors. 

Berlin Wool Vests in all sizes. 

Warm Cloth and Sealskin Jackets. 

Any artiale not in Stock mado to ordor on toe shortest* notice, 
estimate can tie given for an entire outfit. 


If required, an 


0, Church Onto Street, Bombay, 


J. & W. ^ATSON & Co. 



AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


Dec. 15, 1870. 


JOHN NEUBERp.-^-OENEK'l’L MERCHANT, COM- 

fj MISSION ANt> TRAtlStt AGENCY, BOMBAY, is prepare ft to undortbke 
Order* for Goods of every description from Htyglftncl, France, or Germany, on the 
most advantageous terms, «t bhea&Vio time secnrlng a» liberal an arrangement 
for transit charges, Ac-, os obtainable. 

TRANSIT AGENCY.—Mr N. htIII undertake the receiving add forwarding of 
any kind of Goods, Packagon, or Parcels, to and from Europe, with Btricb atton- 
tion totho instruoiions and interests of his Constituents. 

Mr. N. will be happy to give prompt compliance to all Orders entrusted to him 
by Constituents in tne Mofussll for every description of Articles, Oilman's stores, 
Wines, Ac., Ac. 

Occasional Advertisements will indicate tho Goods instock, and such other 
Articles not having on hmd ho will procure thorn in tho market at the lowest 
possible) rate with duo regard to uua’ity. 

Orders to bo accompanied with Remittances or reference for payment 

No. 5, Meadow Street, Fort.-— Domliay. J NKUBK'IG. 

UIUSAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

THROUGH BOOKING WITH EAST INDIAN, SCINDE, PUNJAB AND 
DEI,III, AND OUDE AND ROIULUUND KULWAYS. 


ifrf auras hotel, bombat. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE. 

APOLLO. STREET. 

T HIS Hotel is fitted up and furnished in the most com¬ 
plete manner ; no expeme has been spare ] to render It the most commodious 
and comfortable Establishment, both for Gentlemen and Families, to be found In. 
: Bombay 

The Sleeping Apartments and Sitting Rooms are replete with every convent- 
i cnce, and the strictest regard Islpalil to cleanliness tnoughout the premises. 

| The Table will be found to be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled 
| excellence and the culinary department is under the immediato supervision of 
i the Proprietor. 

j Tho Wlnos, Iiiquors, and Boer are of tho very best description, supplied from 
the most celebrated houses m tho London and Continental Markets. The Pro- 

f iriutor cniifiduntly recommends this Establishment to the iiatronage of Travel¬ 
ers and Residents, all of whom may be accommodated with the ooiuforts of homo 
at moderate charges. 

The lintel is pleasantly sltuatod, and within, five minutes of the Railway 
htutiou, and Apollo Bunder 

Hoinbnif, Alt If If St 1870. 


On and after 1st September 187<>. PA J HKNilKR4 will be b > ike l ttiMujli 
bo two ju the principal places en tho G I. P and the above Riilwav* 

GOOD and PARCELS TRAFFIC of all kinds will also bo received at all Goods 
Stations oil tho G I. P Hallway for transmission, via Jubbulp.ive, t » any 
Goods Station on either of the above It iil wa> i and vice versi, and Consign 
monts of Goods of two Tensor more in weight will be Kent tlmnigli to thou* 
destination m Iho waggons in which they are originally loaded to all those 
placos on cither lino whore tbeia is thion *li It ul way cnmmunieation 
Tho FARES and RYTES of the l.^prtive Comp mins will lie ADDED to 

? other to niaku up tho thi'«ui>h ch n-g.is. but no addition will be m idc lor 
ermtnals at the various Junction Stations upon G >ods invoiced tin on ;h. 

Tho Classifications of the sever it do-uTiphons >f Goads wauftt invoice l through 
lathe same on all tliu Killways eoncerned. except th it tho underiiieiitiom-d 
Goods will he charged upun the G I. F. It ill w iv at t ho cl ins rites turned below 
when consigned t<» or from stations mi citlici of the ah i\cinnuhnnud Hallways, 
viz.:— 


China waro, Colton with Silk (Piece Goods), Drapery, Embroidery, Glass 
ware, Globes, Millinery, Opium, Silk —Fourth Class 

Boots, Broad Cloth, Calico, Carrillos (ramd), Got,on Piece* G io Is, Or ipo, 
Oavlic, Hosieiy, Liren, fwist* imt pressed Wearing Appirol, Woollens —I'bu J 
Claes. 

Gorks, Earthwaro (foreign made), Fish (dry), Halos (loo-o), Jagloc, leaves of 
all kinds, Sugar (not candied), Vegetables (ponsliable)—FiisL Class, 

Cotton and Wool, Engines an 1 Tendon mi Wheels, Grass, IIiy, Kirbce 
(fodder), Manure, Roods and Rushos—Social Hates. 

Fish Fresh, as paiccls by Passenger Train only. 

Thus J aialignments will bo in force until further notice 
All iufoimatlon can bo obtainod from the undersigned 

HENRY CONDKR. 

Gcncial Tiaffie Manager. 


Bombay, 29th August 1870 


HOPfl HALL FAMILY HOTEL 

MAZAGON, BOMBAY. 

T HE HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL has boon greatly 

unproved and enlarged, and a few extra detachod Bungalows erootod in the 
compound As these add gicatly to tho comfort and privacy of families, thu 
Ihoptielors rcspurtfully beg tlmt orders l»c sent in time by persona wishing to 
occupy ilium. 

The Proprietors premium that if is hardly necessary to Ray that, this Hotel 
oHcis greater mi vantages to tho public than any other in this city, not only on 
account of its 1 icing nearest, to the P and O Company’s Tier at Mnzagnn, and 
neat enough t«> other landing places and tho sovoral Railway btutTons, blit 
heeau.se it has also an extensive and beautiful compound, nicely cultivated/ uml 
intersected by broad and well kept u.ilka ’ 

For Iho amusement and lecicaton of gentlemen ithHR Billiard'roorns, eniircly 
detached frum the other buildings in the compound, where also exoellont re- 
frchhmont-i may be obtained. 

Tho Table and Wines are unrivalled Homes ami Carriages are always to ho 
bad on the premises . 

EORABJEK FRAMJEE & Co., Proprietors. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA, 

Opposite the Railway Station. 

IS NOW RE-OPENED. 

A most c< *n for table Residence, commodious and upper-storied, foi Visitors us 
ucll as Kesidonts in rim cupital of the DoCcon, and conducted on English 
piinciples 


WYMANS PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT. 

NOW READY 

The Principles and Practical Success of the Gompotition System : an Argument 
for its Extension 
By Ciuh. McMins, B A , C. S 
Pace, Cn'ih 11% 2, with parking and to fir n ,tfil r/iara. 

Th*> object or tho mil Imr is to givo tho j> ihlic matei ials f*n lormiug an opinion 
a* to t’ic iiocc^sity for a I'omj)>titive S'ji ueo in India, to help thorn in deciding 
how far the present system is a desirable one. and whether any other is possible. 


THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

Ait viii. of I8i>9 (Benuvj. Coim ii ) 

With Riding* nf tliL Hugh Con ft to daf., it n a ii'f'f vn>h f 'orb fri'hon of th< Aft 
Bv H. Brit, F.sq , M A, 
nffti. Lr'iol H- muHbifini i f to tb- (foftfitmrnl or' ii naaf. 

Act VTII of IHO') of tho Bengal Council is a re enactment of Act X., lslfl, with 
the procedure sections omitted. The substautive Liw in tho two Acts is tho 
samo. Tho present work is an attempt L<* illustrate each section of the Law by 
a woll-aritinged digest of the var.ous decisions of tho learned Judges of the 
High Court; and very copious extracts aro given fiout the reports, in order to 
illustrate the principles upon which tho decisions are based. To render the 
work useful to officers who have to administer Act X„ 1859, tho coirespond¬ 
ing sections of that Act have boon given in thu margin, and a very full Index has 
been added. 

Price, terfh postage, Cash R<- 11 ; if booked R* 12 


THE STATE OF THE LAW IN THE NON-REQULATION PROVINCES. 

REMARKS ON TIIE PROPOSAL TO ENABLE THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
“TO MAKE LAWS FOlt THOSE PROVINCES WITHOUT JTTS 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

By L. I\ Delves Broughton, Esq., 

Barrister-at-law, late Recorder of Rangoon . 

Price, with post apt, Rs 2-8- 


THE RENT DI0E8T OR THE LAW AND PROCEDURE RELATING TO 
LANDLORD AND TENANT IN THE BENQAL PRESIDENCY. 

WITH MORE ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO TIIE N. W. PROVINCES, 
Corrected up to March 1888. 

By William Irvine, Esq., B. C. S. 

Purr, cloth, Rs. 12 ; tcdlt postage, Rs. 13. 

Ia this work an attempt ha* l*oon mu-lo t > present a comp 1 etc view of tho 
law of Landlord and Tenant prevailing in R jugal, oh contained In Old Regula¬ 
tion ; Act X., 1859 ; Act XIV., 1881; the rulings of the High Oo’irt, Calcutta; 
the High Court, North-Western Provinces . an 1 tho Circular Order* and Letter* 
of the Sudder Bo ird of Revenue, North Woatem Provinces. Tho Sections of Act 
VIII., 1859, applicable to tho Rwonuo Courts, an I the whole of the Sale Law, 
have boon incorporated Tho two principal divisions of the book uro (1) sub. 
stantive Law, and (t) Procedure. Under these two divisions ouch subjeot has 
its appropriate place allotted to it, and by this mnus tho Law on any mvtter, 
together with the Rulings and Orders with reference to it, can be ascertained 
without labour or research. 

Nowhere have the Rulings of the two High Courts bearing on Act X , I860, 
been before collated. 

Tho l>o?k is calculated to ta of the greatest Assistance to the Revenue Offl oer 
In his judicial capacity, nr to other porsons with p>wors under tlio Rent Law. 

WyMAA Altb Co., 

HARR STREET, CALCUTTA. 


T HE Proprietor of this Hotel begs to inform the public 

of Poona and Out-htations, fhat hii Hotel, which lias been undor construction 
for ail I'pncr Story, to meet the demands of visitors to Poona, as well as for the 
comfoit of the occupant h, is now c.oinploted 

THE IlOYAl. FAMILY HOT El., which has been established since 18<!2, is 
situated in the very cuitie of the ht itnm, and opposite the 4tailway Station 
The Proprietor Laving made extensive repairs and improvements, by adding 
un Up])or story Him commit of visitors gidaily enhanced. Tho rooms, which 
are v, ell fmnisliod, ami a’ry, command an extensive ji inspect- Thu H<itol ia 
miiiei tho niimodiato sujierintoiiilenc© of the Propnotor. akd no efforts will 
he spared l*> give satisfaction, both in regard to the supplies for the table, 
attendance, and gen dial cleanliness of the Establishment Reel's and Wines 
of the best quality, none other being admitted, will be supplied nt moderate 
ratcj, and every exertion will bo made to render visitors comfortable. Car¬ 
riages, with good Horses, on hire, can l>e obtained on tho premises. 

DORABJEE SOHABJEE, 
Proprietor, Royal Family Hotel. 


KNUL1SII AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T HE undersigned will from thu 1st February 1870, reduce 

Iuh Commission from 6 to lii per cent for all orders to bo executed vift 
the Sue/ Ganal. 

Up country orders must be accompanied w ith a remittance of 25 per cent, or a 
reference in Calcutta 

PKRCIVAL J WAITE, 10, Clive Row, Calcutta. 


AGENTS 

London . Misitrs. Smith, Sander, A Co ."7, (trace church Street. 

Southampton . /3o. M>. . 4 Oriental Place . 

Pbnnooth Do. Do . Mtllbay Road, opposite the Rail¬ 

way Station* 

Liverpool . Mr. G. R* Payne. .. . 28, Brunswick Street. 

A minimum charm nf On. will be mode for Shipping Goods in England, bat 
if more than 5 cases are slapped Is. 3d. a coic- 

For landing, clearing, and forwarding Goods from Calcutta, if over CO cases 
S d. a ease : if over 20 cases. 1*. a case^ 


INDIAN TRANSIT & GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 


OFFICES-6, CHURCH LANE, BOMBAY. 

AGENTS IN LONDON ANO LIVERPOOL 

TIIE OCEAN KXPRE88, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAND AND SHIPPING AGENCY OFFICES. 

•t fc 5 Agar Street, Strand ; 68 Ring William Street, City, and 40 Regent Circus 
Piccadilly, also “Atlas Express,” Liverpool, Glasgow and Manchester. 


Mrssrs. N- V. CURRANNEE k Co-, have the honor to Inform Merchant*, 
Shippers, and the Public in general, that they are prepared to undertake trans¬ 
mission of parcels, patterns, samples, packages, valuable treasure end merchan¬ 
dize by mails and other steamers, vii Southampton and Sues Canal and by 
clipper ships, native crafts, and express railways, with economy, speed, regu¬ 
larity and safety to all puts of the globe. , .... 

Passages engaged, It — ‘gs collected, packed, addrsl gd , cleared, shipped, 
landed, warehoused, »uu carefully forwarded, to any ports of the United 
Kingdom Uuftfctgh the Ocean Express forwarding office. 

Invoices collected against delivery of goudk. oommissioha executed and mis- 
i of every description carefully selected for private families. 


of business', can with confidence tender their Services. 
Agents and Correspondents throughout tb* Presidencies 
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AN AGHICVLTUHAL DKl’AIiTMKNT. 


We have read with unfeigned astonishment the comments 
of u part of the Indian press upon the proposal to found a 
Department of Agriculture in India, 'flu; notion seems to he 
that a great job is about to be perpetrated under the guise 
of a groat reform. It is diilicull to imagino what can have 
given rise to the belief, for, as every one knows, the measure 
has been forced upon tbo Government bv the yprsistent demand 
of influential societies at home. —The Society of Arts, the Cot¬ 
ton Supply Association, the Hast India Association, and the 
Chambers of Manchester and Liverpool.—We are to under¬ 
stand, it seems, that these Associations are leagued together to 
force the Government of India upon the perpetration of a great 
job. To notico such criticism further, would he to descend to 
its level. Tt is a just reproach against our administration 
that so plain and urgent a want was not long since supplied. 
In view of the fact that the Government is the ],amlhml 
of the soil, its complete neglect hitherto of the Agriculture of 
the country lays it open to the most just animadversion. 
Thu appointment of a minister of Agriculture is being 
strongly urged at this moment upon the ministry at home, 
although the Government there has no interest in the soil 
whatever, and the private landlords of the country, with vast , 
capital and skill, have concentrated all their energies upon 
its improvement for many years. 

The Englishman says that the Government of India is » 
already too bureaucratic, and that it would be bettor to !op ; 
off existing departments than to engraft fresh ones. What 
is needed, according to our ccyitomporury, is not a Minister ! 
for Agriculture, but half a dozen Professors of Agricultural ; 
science. “ The only mode of improving Indian Agriculture 
“ is by founding professorships the principal colleges, and j 
“ by encouraging tho study of fflfo science in such manner as \ 


“ natives of India are neither cliildren nor simple savages, but 
“ cpiite competent to judgeof what is really to their advantage.’' 

So we are to understand, it seems, that all that is required 
for tho improvement of the Agriculture of this great continent 
of thirteen nations is “ the institution of half a dozen chairs 
of Agricultural science,” and “ tin? appointment thereto of 
professors of Agricultural science” in the principal colleges of 
the country. Tho suggestion shows a want of all true 
conception of the work to be dono, and of the scale on which 
it must be done. Tim requirement is that here in India, we 
shall inaugurate a system of Agricultural education upon the 
model in which it is being pursued in other lands, and upon 
a scale commensurate with the country’s want. In Prussia, 
there is a public model farm and Agricultural academy for 
nearly every province of the kingdom. The institution at Moge- 
lin consists of a model farm of 1,200 acres, with a college of 
professors, chemists, geologists, botanists, veterinary surgeons, 
j and practical agriculturists, complete. Tho kingdoms of Europe 
J are being filled with institutions of the same order, though not 
i upon so grand a scale. The most noble existing institution 
; of the kind is perhaps that at Grig non, (Prance) where one 
■ of tho old royal palaces with tho dominion attached to it, 
consisting of 1,185 acros of arable, pasture, wood, and marsh 
land has been given up for the purpose. The professors are 
paid by the Government. To assist our contemporary to un¬ 
derstand the work which we have to inaugurate in this country, 
let him read the following account of what is done at Grignon:— 

For tho purpose of imparting theoretical knowledge, oonrsos of 
lectures arc given on tl c following subjects :—1, The rational prin¬ 
ciples of husbandry, and on the management of a farm; 2, The 
principles of rural economy applied lo tho employment of the 
capital und stock of tho farm ; 3, The most approved methodH of . 
keeping farming accounts ; 4, Tho construction of farm buildings, 
roads and implements used in husbandry; 5, Vegetable physiology 
and botany; 6, Horticulture;?, Forest Science; 8, The General 
principles of tho veterinary art; 9, The laws relating to property ; 1(1, 
Geometry applied to the measurement and surveying of land ; 11, 
Guoinotricul drawing of farming implements ; 12, Physics as appli. 
od to Agriculture; 13, Chemistry os applied to tho analysis of soils, 
manures, Ac- ; 14, Certain general notions of mineralogy and geology; 

15, Domestic medicine applied to the uses of husbandmen. The 
practical part of the odueation is conducted on the following 
system :—The pupils are instructed in succession in all the diff¬ 
erent labours of tbo farm. Some, for instance, under the direction 
of the profesf^r of the veterinary art, perform the operations re- 
ijnirod by the casualties which are continually occurring in u nu¬ 
merous stock of i attle. Others are appointed to attend to tho gar¬ 
dens, nnd to tho following departments: vi'oods and plantations ; in¬ 
spection of repairs taking place on the premises ; making of s'arch, 
cheese, and ot her articles ; tho pharmaceutical department; book¬ 
keeping and tho accounts. A daily register is kept of the amount 
of the manuro obtained from tho cattlo of every kind. A pu¬ 
pil newlv entered is appointed to act with one of two years’ standing; 
and at tho end of each wook all aro oxpectod to make a report, in the 
presence of their comrades, of whatever lias been done during the 
week in their respectii e departments The professor, who presides 
over tho practical part of their education, explains on the spot the 
proper manner of executing the various field operuiions ; and he 
o'so gives his lectures on these different, processes at the time when 


“may commend itself to tho heads of the Educational Pcnart- 
“ ment. Zemindars, as a body, are by no means blind to their 
“ own interests, and will at once recognise the advantage of 
‘ ‘having thoir sons instructed in a science, the direct aim and 
“ tendency of which is to increase the value of the product of 
‘‘their lands. Science alone, however, will not suffice. Cupi- 
“ tal also is needed, but beyond the permanently-settled distiicts 
“ what Zemindar will care to lay out his money, when the first 
“ fruits of his enterprise will be gathered by the Government 
“ in tho shape of an enolianced assessment'l The creation of a 
“ department that is not wanted, and for which the country is 
“ not ready, is nothing more or less than a folly and a job. It 
“ is only a personal and officious Government that would ever 
“ dream of establishing an Agricultural Department. The 
“ business of a Government is to do for the peupl^ what tho 
“ people cannot do for themselves—anything beyond that is an 
“ unjustifiable assumption and exercisw of power. Let the 
“ Government point the\Ay to improvement, if it will, by the 
“ in st itution of chairs of Agricultural science. If tho in- 
“ struction thus afforded be really of practical and useful charac- 
“ tey, it will soon be sought, appropriated, and applied; for tho 


f they are in actual piogrcRR. The professors in each department 
render their courses as practical an possible, the professor of botnny 
: by horborinations ; the professor of chemistry by geological exrur- 
j sions ; tho professor of mathematics by executing, on tho plan he has 
| pointed out, tho survey and measurement of certain portions of land, 
j After tw > years’ training in the theory and practice of rural ocanomy, 

I tho pupils undergo an examination from the professors collectively, 
and, if satisfactory, a diploma is granted, which certifies to the 
capacity of the pupil for fulfilling the duties of what may b© styled 
an “Agricultural Engineer.” 

Europe and America swarm with schools and model farms of 
this OTder, and our only right to be in India rests upon our 
giving its people the benefits of Western advance in civiliza¬ 
tion and the arts and sciences. In England and Scotland the 
latssez faire prejudices of the people have hitherto prevented 
the Stato founding similar institutions, their wapt being fairly 
suppliod, however, by special instruction in agriculture given 
to boarders in tho private farms of the country, and the 
courses of lectures constantly under delivery in the kingdom. 
In Ireland, however, the State does Bench for the agricultural 
education of the people, 'there are, or were but a few years 
ago, not less than 37 model Agricultural Schools, and 124 
National Agricultural Schools in Ireland. 
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The Control Model Farm at GlAsnevin, consists of nearly 200 
acres, cultivated by from 80 to 100 pupils, chosen for their 
ltnrifc from the minor Agricultural Schools of the country, 
which a few years ago numbered 3,000 pupils. The Albert 
Institution alone (Glasnevin) turned out 270 trained Agricul¬ 
turists between 1847 and 1855, while the Templemoyle 
Seminary (Londonderry) many years ago had turned out 
upwards of 1,000. Now, all this was being done years 
ago in Ireland, with a population of not more than 
0,000,000 of people, and it is work of this order, upon the 
right scale for 200 , 01 ) 0 , 01)0 of people, that wo have to introduce 
into India. It will be a subject, of great reproach to our 
rule if India does not teem with school farms of this 
order, numbering them by the hundred, before the close of 
Ur; jii is -t-iit cent my. The Department we are about to set 
up wjO ’wiuire undigging eueigy, special abilities and tiain- 
iu.f. ai! the utm »st devotion in its members. Our own 
fear i , that in burdening it with Lind Ilevetnic and other 
brandies of the administration, we are not keeping sulliciently 
*'lo»'! to ill'* ide il wtj should set before us. W e want 
t'» improve tlr* ug-i -illlure of India n task that will exhaust 
all Pi.) p Avers tint, cm be directed to its accomplish¬ 
ment. We trud, \vc sin 11 bear no more of the '■ six prnfrs- 
sol s of Agricidt .lie in the Colleges of tlio country.” Tlu* 
suggest »u reeds l.ke a piece of grave irony. 


C 1 X C II O \ A . 


A l' Yl’TloN. 

The quantity of Quinine issued from the Medical Stores in 
this city dining therein lS<;9-70 for the Hospitals of Bengal, 
the North West lhovinc.es, Punjab, and Central Provinces, was 
2,(>7 1 los. A Cinchona plantation, worked u cojq>ic<*-fashion,” 
should produce, according to Mr. Clarke, 2,000 lbs. of fttu'h 
pur acre ; and the bark should yield at least two per cent, of 
atm* ph ms qiiiiiiiv, or one pe.r cent, of erystalli/ai>lc sulphate. 
An e.cre. of ('inchmia should thus yield 20 lbs. of (piiniue a 
ye ir. These ostnu itcs, it is admitted, are uncertain, but should 
they prove appro vim itdy correct, the- wants of the loci] 
Cover lUi 'ilt, Wo.lid be met by about 1,000 acres of land, of 
which a > .nit 150 acres (yielding 3,000 lbs. quinine) might he 
cut aiimi illy, “if wnj ked coppice-fashion.” A contempnr.il y 
stat. *s that, as at. I >urj<vlmg so also in the Noilgherries, pri\at«* 
enterp: i/.e has outstripped Government in tin- cultivation of 
Cin di ma. According to the Xetf*/herrt/ 4,000 lbs. 

of ha i k will b * slopped this seas >n from the Deva Simla 
estate* t> haigluml, being the first, private shijunent from the 
Ma Iras Presiilc.n-v. In view of this extension of the cultiva¬ 
tion, it is desirable, perhaps, for us to give prominency to 
sum i remarks up m the subject lat“ly placed before the Go- 
vemniMitof Bengal by the gentleman we have just named. 
He writes from Hungbee, under date 1st duly last, as 
follows : - - 

“ There arc about 3,000 acres of private Cinchona in the 
Noilgherries, mid about 500 acres of private Cinchona in 
Sikhim. Those plant itions will probably be highly re mu rim 
rutivo if bark miintuins its present price ; if, Imwever, bark 
bo reduced to emu-sixth its present price by the large produce 
of Government plantations, they hardly could be remunera¬ 
tive. The C. succirubra bark, at from three to live years old 
from this plantation, is now worth Is. 8d. per lb. in the Lon¬ 
don market. W r e believe that wo see our way to growing it 
here in a'moet any desired quantity at 3d. per lb. ; mo that a 
fall in the price of bark to one-sixth its value is at least con¬ 
ceivable. 

“ On the other hand, I believe that Cinchona cultivation 
may bo very largely extended liore before any such fall in 
price as this can take placo. A fall in the price of quinine 
to half its cost would far inoro thnn double the consumption; 
it might very probably quadruple the consumption, not 
merely in India, blit in Austria, Prussia, Ac., whom quinine 
is now almost a prohibited article by its high price. More¬ 
over, a very large f§ll in the prico of quinine might enablo 
it to bo employed by manufacturers for the croation of the 
unrivalled dyes of which it is the base, 

“ The quantity of quinine issued from Government medi¬ 
cal stores for the official year 1869-70 (for Bengal, North- 
Western Provinces, Punjab, and Central Provinces,) was 
2,671 lbs. 
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“ Suppose that the oxisting 1,000 ooreB of C. suedirnbra at 
Rungbeo are worked coppice-fashion (which we khoW can be 
doue, though we do not know it to be the most profitable 
manner of working), at loast 150 acres could be cut annually. 
These would produce at least 2,000 lbs. of bark per acre, and 
if this bark produce 2 per emit, of amorphous quinine, or 
ono per cent., of crystal liable sulphate, this would give 6,000 
lbs. of amorphous quinine, or 3,000 lbs. of crystalized sul¬ 
phate annual I.) ; i. e. t more than enough to satisfy the pre¬ 
sent Government wants. 

“ Those figures are urtiumcly uncertain and speculative, 
but they sue, 1 believe, certainly within the mark. We ex¬ 
pect to cut 3,000 lbs. of li.uk on an acie worked coppico- 
fashion, i ml cun f.om thi*. chi is of lmrk I bliould hope to get 
3 or t jvr <■< id. ainorj lions quin.no instead of the 2 per cent, 
assumed above. 

“ It would .pp‘>i\ tberef.iio, th it ifGov’erninent is disposed 
to grow ('.ii.'lion i. mi 1 ) to m ct. its o.. u local lequifoments, it 
is not uecis-..ii \ to i '.le al further th s cultivition of C. succi- 
rubiM at present And this is, 1 believe, the opinion both of 
Mr. Mrlvoi . ml M Brough* on. 

“ Bui, .as 1 u ,d’ .’and the o.Iici d j> ‘pern, Covcrnmmt did 
not ruinmriirq the rah va'i n of < imbon> lu India with any 
definite iut-nt'on con ci, inthe miiniif i Line, but with tho 
design of keeping dow n t.b<* pi ice of balk in tho London 
markcl, and Pm , duoiiddii'*g llie juice of quinine, nut only 
as i.gaui'.t tin ms but a-s ag.iiust I he general coiibumer. 

The paitie-. \ihn \, lu ledfy injured by tlie large growth of 
lark here., <.re not e; lioudon in iimfa.tu.ers, blit tho bar- 
b iious gi a e.i niiien if Smith Am uica Their treatment of 
the bark monopoly 'V)>> ive*. Y m of all tipe to conYloiation.” 

Mr. < ’’aike’s paper is a > v a’liable, that wo hope to reproduce) 
it. entire in nur m^t issue. 

EDITORIAL NOTES- 

COTTON IN ,\! \]>UAS. 

We learn fi> m the Madras Tune s* that the BcaM of llovo- 
nue in lh.it ] ire -i k n y J«| eni’v .Mibnutt. d to the Madias Go- 
vemmeet i.*p 'its from the winoia Cod •- l a\s throughout the 
presidency oi the evjiMiuieii1.inniliMVn.il 11 iiiguiighaut and NuW 
OileaiiMc.il.. >n s vd, whi 11 on me whole th *y do not Co under to 
have been sn cej-.s id. Th *y ji int out the futile chain t:ir of 
these at.i ‘injits t> imjtrovc u;ri u'.ure by the issue ofseod, ill- 
underM >.»d agriridtuiar evlnbiti m.s, ami the like, and urge the 
adojit.i m of a syM in wh-rem tho giudual improvement of 
geneial tiling.* a,ml tli* I. vluucal msliueti n of the agiicultuiAl 
classes arc aimed at. They rcc >iiim *nd the establishment of 
model ;nid evjM'iiiinuital ia-nis with whi *1 1 are to be associated 
elasse.s for inst udi -n , and if the proposal bo approved, they 
consider th:d some land may well i>e dexntod to tho scientific 
cultivation uf cotton in the cotton-]iroducing districts. The 
Government of Madias records upon this report that tho expe¬ 
riments with Hingungh.ut and New Orleans cotton seed have 
not been successful, but that ihi.-. is mainly to be traced to 
want of ruin % to the fact, that the soed was not sown at the 
proper season, and to the had quahty of the seed. The expe¬ 
riments in K union! mid in South Arcot were a success, and in 
Trichinopiily, the New Orleans seed yielded enemuaging re¬ 
sults. Tlu* Government is fitfjy prejiared to consider tho pro¬ 
ject relative, to model farms, that, thure is no reason for dis- 
(ontiinung experiments which oiler a fair chance of success. 
The Gotten (Vnnmiasioner, in the Central Provinces, will there¬ 
fore Vie requested to send two thousand pounds of Hingunghaut 
and the same quantity of New Orleans, fresh and sound seed, 
for distribution in Madras ; and a portion of the seed will also 
be forwarded for trial to the Collectors of Malabar and South 
Canara. 

A recent consular report states that the average size of 
farms in Normandy in the neighbourhood of Havre is from 
10 to 20 hectares (25 to 50 acres). A few run as high as 50 
hectares, and there 4s one in the neighbourhood of Honfieur 
of 750 acres. These farms are generally One-third grass 
(planted with apple trees), and two-tliirds arable land. About 
two-thirds of tho land is held by largo proprietors, and let to 
tenants on leases of six and nine ytors. The remaining third 
is in the hands of small owners, who farm it themselves. Good 
grass land will fetch as high as £>90, and arable land £50 an 
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acre. Ploughmen are paid £16 to £20, ordinary labourers 
from £10 to £12 (women tho same) per annum, attd Are found 
in food, lodging, and Washing. Tho faiin hands have tho same 
food* and eat together with their masters—tho small tenants 
dr proprietors. Those hired by the year Jive, tho w< mon in 
tho form houses, the men in the stables. The population are 
an orderly, contented class, of fair moia'i y. Education is 
pretty u©ll attended to, and schools fur girls and boys are 
established and supported hy Government in e\«»y commune. 
Those parents who have tho means, pay about If. 50 c. (Is. rid.) 
a month, while tho very poor receive instructs u giatis. The 
rate of wages, and the material prosperity of both the fanners 
and their labourers, have gicatly increased since the treaty of 
commerce with England, which has given tenfold activity to a 
very large trade in oveiy des-ripiion of ngiicultuiul produces. 
Tho average yield of the land may be taken as—Wlmat, It) 
bushels; Oats, 24 bushels; Eye, 18 bushels; Parley, 17 
bushels; Rape, 30 bushels; Clover, 11 tons'; ordinaly hay, 
3 tons per aero. 

A practical farmer wi ites to us. —“ I have long tliougbt 
that a “ Cotton. Commissioner” is u great mistake. What we 
w’ant is a Minister of Agriculture, not Cotton. If Manches¬ 
ter wants more Cotton, she must, stimulate our Agriculture 
generally. It is useless to bolster up Cotton culture, and is 
simply killing the goose that lays the golden eggs—living on 
capital instead of interest. It is surprising that Govern¬ 
ment, with the experience it lias gained in Ireland 
should persist in following this course. All the money 
they have spent m Ireland in the; encouragement of 
flax cultivation, lias been entirely lost; indeed, it is worse 
than lost, as the thousands of acres of land exhausted by 
continued flax culture will testify. Had they gone to work 
to improve agriculture generally, plenty of flax would have 
been grown; but instead of this, tho press and the platform, 
wore omployed in showing how tenants would rapidly become 
rich by growing flax, and all were advised to grow it, re 
gardluss of their different, circumstances. I knew many 
tenants that wore ruined by the flax mania, and l have seen 
hundreds of acres of land which wi'l not now pay for 
cultivation, which boforo*thu flax mania gave, capit d crops 
of oats and potatoes. I notice that in tho province of l lister 
alone, there wore last year 30,000 ecros less land under flax 
than in the preceding year. The snine result will follow this 
cotton mania. It is impossible to do any permanent good in 
Agriculture by forcing ;.ny branch of it at tho expense of 
othors. Instoal of teaching his tenants how to exhaust his 
sod, a provident landowner seeks rather to protect its fer¬ 
tility by checking their recklessness and greed. In India one 
seems wholly to forget tho future, in the ever present cry for 
“ moro cotton.” 

The German armies around Paris are being fed almost ex¬ 
clusively, it is said, with poa-porridgo. 

Tho dhall of India is all but identical with the giain of w hich 
this porridgo is made. Wo should have sr.pp; sed that Indian 
com, upon which the labouring classes chiefly depend for sus¬ 
tenance in America, wouhl have been substituted; with advan¬ 
tage, for the troops. It is a matt *r of astonishment to us that 
Indian corn is not moro larguly used as food In the people of 
this country. • 

America continues, says the Cotton Sif/>/>{*/ Reporter. to lead 
tho way in the growth of cottou. Last year’s crop of 3,154,1)40 
bales is the largest since 18G0, and had only five times been 
exceeded before that period, while there is every reason to 
expect that tlio season just commencing will produce the 
largest crop with one or at the most two exceptions, that 
has ever been made. Tho abolition of slavery, and the im¬ 
poverished condition of the Southern States have brought 
into operation better methods of cultivation and greater sci¬ 
entific skill, which, with the use of fertilisers and improved 
machinery, are securing the desired results. The period of 
a plentiful supply of cotton cannot lie far^distant, 

A valued correspondent writes to us,—“ I believe and hope 
“ that we are on the point of starting either a Department of 
“ Agriculture, or an Agricultural Commissioner. I trust the 
“ latter. A department c anno t work during the transition 
“ state of things. In the absence of any practical experience, 

2 ▲ D 


“ the opinion of members of the department would he of little 
14 worth, and each would have his hobby;to rhJfc/Betttr k**® 
“ a Commissioner for h season, until some definite 
“ is arranged and a system organized. I need not tell you 
** that such organization woulcrb© impossiflo with three or 
“ four men at the head of affairs each having a strong opinion 
“ of his own as to the right courso to pursue." 

According to Colonel Monier Williams (1825) five-sixths 
of the soil of the From h 'Eilluh consist of the Kola bhow or 
black Cotton soil of India, and tho produce in the Jambooseer 
Perguunali of clean Cotton per acre, in his time, was 128 lbs. 
In 1814, Ur. ihirp, who had charge of the Broach experimental 
farm, estimated the yield to lie 83 lbs. per aero under 
careful cultivation, and 55 lbs. only under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. Mr. D:i\ ics, the Collector, reduced these estimates 
to 51 lbs. and 40 H>h. per acre respectively for tho seasons 
1843 to J 840-47. Mi*. Cassel, in his elaborate work, gives four 
estimates of 80 lbs, 108 lbs, 80 lbs, and 70 lbs respectively, 
it is a terrible reproach to us that after all these years of 
research and experimentalizing, we are as ignorant as ever of 
the true fact. If we strike a mean between these conflicting 
estimates, we have an average return of 77 lbs. per acre, as 
the yield of the great cotton field of Guzerat. 

“ Tho primary requirements for good husbandly," says a 
correspondent of the Field, “nre uquitable covenants, judicious 
expenditure, and good management. Without these no man 
can farm witJi pro tit to himself, nor with justice to the land 
in his occupation. Let agriculturists, Jiavo tho assurance that 
whatever improvements they may effect in manufacturing 
their pioditce shall he for their own benefit us well as that of 
their landlords, and their progress will bo rapid also. Tho 
cost of good cultivation is but little in excess of bad, and 
it is on the increased produce grown that the farmer’s 
profits are greatest, as on this produce neither rent, rates, 
taxes, nor cost of management nave to be paid.” 

What would G. A. D. say to thirty years’ leases with all 
improvements secured to the tenant t This peculiar Indian 
tenure is, wo believe, the very best a nation ever possessed, 
It is not good enough, however, in the eyes of the Permanent 
Settlement men. 

A writer in a home journal calls attention to tho fact that 
tho “ pcim.mgunuto test,” as it is called, of the purity of water 
is found to be a very untrustworthy one. Permanganate 
of potash is contdiK d in an impure ri^te in Gandy's put- 
pie fluid, but its indications ns to the picscnce of organic 
matter in w..tcr are not safe. “Whether this oiganic 
“ matter is lil^e’y to bo injurious to health or not is a problem 
“ which can only be; answered with tolerable certainty when 
“ a large number of the indications afforded by analysis are 
“ favourable or tlm reverse, ’flic discofe arise tion of perman- 
“ gan.de solution by a water m :y arise fn.m the presence not 
“ only of oxidis d>le organic matter, but of ferrous carbonate 
“and several other subdaAers. No chemist now depends 
“upon the pmiuniigan ito tod. Fraukkmd and Aimstrong, 

“ Waiiklyn and ('h.qmnn, and water-analysts, unite in con- 
“ demning it. We ted the qu ility of a water by suoing how 
“ much moie dissolved m.dTet it In .« than it mdurally, in the 
“ di .tiict-,ought, to have ; how much sa’t f'lom human exeiota it 
“ has taken up, how much nitrate and nitrite it has got lrun 
“ duj .ysng muscle, liow much phosphate from decaying Lono, 

“ how much organic matter from putiescont flesh. To come 
“to redly trustworthy conclurioi.s on any of these points, 
“and on many others nearly as important, domainls the most 
u pvorise and critical proo^es tho most carotid m imputation 
“ami tho most perfect apparatus, Tho experienced chemist 
“ recognises in the dried residue of a portion of water certain 
“ appo trances which he lias learned hi interpret; ho observes 
“the changes whieh ensue when this residue is ho i ted, moro 
“and more strongly, such as blackening, deflagration, and 
“sublimates. He estimates with scmpulous precision those 
“ ingredients of a water which are ord ^suspicious when tho 
“qumtit.es present exceed a certain neural and normal 
“amount. Nor does ho omit a microscopic study of the 
“ water and to note its colour, as soon through a depth of two 
« fuht against a surfaco of white enamel, nor the taste and 
“ odour of the water at various temperatures. It is a mistake 
“ to suppose that a single test applied to a water can lead to 
“ a satisfactory result." 
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THE WHEAT CROP OF 1870 .—Great Britain. 

The following interesting ami instructive communication 
has been furnished by Mr. J. B. Lawes, of ltothams-toad : — 

Although the climate of Great Britain is proverbially 
changeable, our seasons are seldom characterized by great 
extremos, cither of cold in winter’or heat- in summer, while 
the amount and distribution of rainfall arc generally suited 
to a considerable variety of crops. Not more than two or 
threo times in a century do seasons of remarkable winter 
cold, summer beat, or drought, occur. Two years ago (August 
1868) 1 called attention to the fact that we must go back 
for about half a century to find a season characterized by 
dryness and high temperature t.o the same extent sis Iho one 
then just past. The present season lias been remarkable for 
extreme dryness, commencing one month earlier ami pre¬ 
vailing later than in 18(18. while the temperature has also 
frequently been very high. Throughout the southern ami 
eastern parts of England, scarcely any rain fell during April, 
May, and June. There was rather more, but still very much 
less, than the average in July, and much of that which did 
fall was in heavy and more or less partial storms ; while 
August, again, has been, up 1 m? this tune, extremely dry. 
Vegetation has therefore been in a great degree dependent 
upon tho moisture retained within the soil from the supplies 
of the winter ami early spring ; and the amount, of this re¬ 
source must obviously have bea u \ery variable, according to 
tho character of the soil and sub-soil. 

A drought very r similar in character occurred in 1841. In 
that year, as in the present, the produce of grass-land 
was exceedingly small, and the crop was in many cases 
left uncut, its value being considered insufficient to pay’ tin* 
cost of making into hay. It was, too, in 1841 that the 
first experimental wheat crop was taken from tho field on 
this farm, which has been devoted to the growth of wheat 
every year from that time to the present, , and as the charac¬ 
ters of tho first and the twenty-seventh seasons icsembh; each 
other pretty closely, a comparison of the first and twenty- 
seventh crops will bo of some interest. In the first 
season, 1844. the produce of wheat without manure 
was 15 bushels per acre. In 1870, the twenty-seventh 
season of wheat in succession on the same land, the un- 
iuanured produce is again exactly 15 bushels. In 1814, the 
highest produce by mineral manures, without iiinmmua, 
was scarcely 17 bushels, and m 1870about 18] bushel*. In 
1844, the addition to the mineral manures of 81 lbs. per 
acre of sulphate of ammonia increased the produce to 24] 
bushels. In 1870, the addition of salts of,,ammonia, in 
quantities of 100, 200, 400, and 000 lbs. per acre, gave re¬ 
spectively, 26, 3040A, and 4o] bushels. When it is con¬ 
sidered that between these two periods twenty ii\e crops of 
wheat have been carried off the land, the identity’ of the 
produce without, manure in the Iwo c.ecs, and the general 
similarity of effect, with different de nipt ions of artificial 
manure, is very striking. 

The following table shows the amouiu and qualify of the 
wheat yielded in 1870, the twenty-seventh crop in succession ; 
the results being those obtained from the same plots, and 
under the same conditions of manuring year after year as 
have been selected for illustration in previous years, and, for 
comparison, there him given by their side those recorded on 
former occasions, and also the average results for a period of 
eighteen year-. 

Artificial Manure. 


1852-1869 

14i 

35S 

36| 

38! 

36! 

m 

29] 

Weight per Bushel of 

Dressed Corn (lb.) 


1863 

62*7 

631 

62-5 

62-3 

62-1 

62-3 

62*7 

1864 

62 0 

62*5 

631 

63 5 

626 

63*1 

62*5 

1865 

60*6 

61*5 

616 

61-4 

611 

61-4 

61*2 

1866 

61*3 

61*7 

61 0 

601 

60*6 

60*6 

61*2 

1867 

561 

61-4 

610 

60*7 

59-9 

60*5 

59*4 

1868 

61-0 

61 *6 

611 

620 

6M 

61-4 

61*3 

1869 

56-1 

56-9 

57*4 

57-2 

571 

57*2 

56*8 

1870 

617 

63*1 

63*3 

637 

62*7 

63-2 

62*8 



Average 

of 18 

years : — 




1862-1869' 

•)7.f> 

59.9 

59.2 

58.8 

58.2 

58.7 

58.7 


Thus, the permanently unmunured plot gives 15 and the 
farm-yard manure plot 36} bushels per acre, or, respectively, 
slightly over the average of the eighteen preceding years. 
The three artificially manured plots give, on the other hand, 
very much over the average ; plot 7 yielding 40], plot 8, 
15], and plot 11, 45} bushels per acre ; or, respectively*, 4$, 
f> 4 , and 9 bushels over the average of the previous eighteen 
years, [t is evident, that so far as wheat is concerned, the 
past season has been very favourable for the action of certain 
artificial manures, but much less so for farm-yard manure. 
A somewhat similar result was obtained in the case of the 
hay crop also, certain artificial manures having yielded more 
than 2} tons, while dung gave not more than half a ton. 

'fhe quality of the grain this year is very high, averaging 
6 lbs. per bushel more than that from the same plots last 
year, and 4 lb. per bushel more than the average of the pre¬ 
ceding eighteen years. In fact, thin experimental field has 
not yielded grain of so high a weight per bushel since 1849. 

'faking, asin former years, the average of plot 3, plot 2, and 
plots 7, 8, and 9 taken as one, the average produce this year 
is 31 j bushels, or 2} bushels more than the average of the last 
eighteen years. But. as the average weight per bushel is this 
year 62;/ lbs., or 4 lbs. more than the average of the eighteen 
years, the 31J bushels are equivalent to 32'/ of the standard 
weight, of 61 lbs. per bushel, and to nearly 4$ bushels more 
than the average produce of the preceding eighteen years if 
flie latter be calculated to the same standard weight per 
bushel. 

'flie following are results obtained this year in fields which 
are not under experiment, but cultivated according to tho 
ordinary practice of the farm, and. for comparison w’ith the 
new results, those recorded iu former years are here re¬ 
peated : 

Bushels of Dressed Corn per Acre. 


No. 5 Av'go. 





Fields. 


Harvests. 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

1863. 

..63 




I 860 . 

.38 

48 

48 

51 

1866. 

..40 

42 

16 


1867. 

.32 

35 

36] 

503 


1868. 

.43 

46$ 

51 

1809. 

.32; 

36] 

43] 

45A 

1870.. 

.34 

44] 

39§ 

4l1 


1863. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 


Woight per Bushel of Dressed Corn. 

lb. 11). lb. lb. 

63 J 

.594 58 58 

.60$ G0g 

.57 60] 

.64 61] 63 

594 59 

63 62 § 


.59; 

.62, 


531- 


lb. 


59 ] 


46} 

4.0* 

344 

48 

m 

40 


lb. 


It should be mentioned that the yields of 34 and 44] 
bushels were both obtained in the same field, the smaller 
produce being due to loss of plant, so much complained of 
over large wheat-growing districts this year. 

I 11 another field, the whole of which was uniformly manur¬ 
ed, thirteen different descriptions of wheat were sown, and 
the average results of five lots already dpeshed is 48| 
bushels per acre, and more than 65] lb. per bushel, the 
weight of one description reaching very nearjy 67 lbs. 

The above records afford ovidence of a very, superior crop 
of wheat." this year under favourable conditions, and also 
of considerable foiling off under unfavourable conditions. 
Indeed, in endeavouring to form an estimate of the produce 
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of the country fit large, based on the results here given, we 
must not lose sight of the faot that the plant has this season 
been unusually deficient, more especially on the lighter soils. 
So far as wheat is concerned, there has been a splendid seed¬ 
forming and maturing season, but acting in many cases upon 
an insufficient amount of plant, and it is probable that some 
of the heaviest and some of the lightest crops ever known in 
England have been grown this year. 

Under the circumstances described, it is of course extreme¬ 
ly difficult to form a satisfactory estimate of the average 
yield over the United Kingdom. Considering, however, that 
the best wheat-lands have suffered the least, that many of 
them have yielded large crops, and that the quality at any 
rate is generally considerably over the average, *1 think the 
crop of the United Kingdom may be estimated as equivalent 
to from HO to 31 bushels per acre, weighing 01 lbs. per 
bushel. 

Taking, for safety’s sake, the lower of these estimates as 
the basis of further calculations, and assuming, in the absence 
of the official returns, the ami under wheat to he somewhat 
less than in JS(»i>, but equal to that in 1808, namely, 
3,037,-7b acres, the gross product of the United Kingdom 
will amount, tod million quarters. Deducting from this 2{ 
bushels per acre lor seed, there will remain avail¬ 
able for consumption as food 1- 2-3d million quarters ; and 
taking the average population during the next twelve 
months at 31 millions, and the requirement per head to he 
hi bushels, the total requirements will he 21 l-3d million 
quarters, leaving about 7 2-3d million quarters to he sup¬ 
plied from foreign sources. Last year, following a similar 
method of calculation, I estimated that not less than 9 
million quarters of wheat would he imported during the 
Imrvest \ear ending August 31, 1870. The quantities of | 
wheat and wheal-Unur, reckoned as wheat, actually im¬ 
ported from Kept ember l, 1800, to August. 13, 1870, 
amounted to about ( .l-f million quarters, and assuming tin* 
recent rate of import to continue to the cud of the month, 
the total imports lor the harvest year will pmhablv exceed 
10 millions. A study of the tables of imports for past 
years is, however, sufficient to shew' that, estimates so 
made are liable to certain special sources of error, which 
are more liable to lead to under than to oserslate- 
ment. Tims, it is obvious that over and above the quan¬ 
tities of wheat imported to complete the supply required to 
meet the average demand for human food, we some¬ 
times receive a considerable surplus, dependent on the 
amounts which foreign growers have to dispose of. For ex¬ 
ample, the home crop of 1837 was an extremely had one, and 
that of 18(18 one of great abundance; and vet the imports 
for the harvest, year follow ing the abundant crop were only 
three-quarters, or a million quarters less than those for the 
year following the preceding very had one. It is probable 
that when wheat, is very abundant, and the price low, there 
is both an increased consumption of bread and a considerable 
quantity of wheat used as food for stock. 1 will only add 
in conclusion, that, with a great European war proceeding, 
it seems of little use to hazard any estimate as to tin* pro* 
bablo range of prices up to the next harvest ,—Country (im- 
1/emaa $ Magazine, 

WOOD ASHES IN* AGRICULTURE. 

- Much has been said of late years of the virtues of ashes, 
says the Albany Country Cnttlenian, for fanning purposes, 
hut we are confident the half has not. been told. Our ex¬ 
perience with them extends hack a-quarter of a century, and 
every year’s experience has strengthened our conviction that 
ashes are the cheapest fertilizer w r e can purchase. Wo 
formerly paid ten cents a bushel for them, and though the 
price has doubled, wo arc satisfied that the commercial is 
still below the intrinsic value. Wo have tried lime and 
plaster, and on some soils and some crops found them use¬ 
ful, and on other soils and crops we have lost our money and 
labour in tho use of these mineral manures; hut ashes have 
never failed to pay well on all soils and all crops. Of course, 
they do better on sandy and loamy soils than on clay, as tho 
latter, being foftned chiefly of granite rocks, naturally con¬ 
tains more potash, but there aro few, if any, long-cultivated 
fields from whioh the inorganic matter is not so far exhausted 
that ashes will not prove ^beneficial. r ftiis condition is tho 
result of our experience. Now let us consider briefly tho 
teachings of science on this point. 

3 A D 


If we burn any vegetable or seed, wo find the greater part 
goes into the air, but a small portion, varying from 1 to 12 
per cent., remains behind in the form of ash. Thus, the 
grains of wheat burned leave id 8 per cent, ash; oats, 2 58 ; 
potatoes, 2G5 ; carrots, 5 09 ; turnips, 7*05 ; wheat straw, 
3 51 ; oat straw, 5-74 ; red clover dried, 7*48; carrot leaves, 
dried, 10-42. This inorganic part or ash must be derived 
from tho soil. It is of an earthy nature, and can be found 
only in the earth. The inorganic part, which when burned 
vanished into the air, may he obtained from tho air again, 
hut it is plain enough that, the plant must find its mineral 
food in the soil. This food diminishes with every crop that 
grows, with some faster than others, as may he inferred from 
the varying quantity of ash from different plants ; but in all 
our old pastures and cultivated fields that have been long 
cropped without suitable return, the inorganic food will bo 
found deficient. lienee the wonderful etfoet that phosphate 
or sulphate of lime sometimes produces. England is now trans¬ 
planting from Egypt the hones of the mummies to he worked 
up in the first place into turnips, thence into the carcases of 
shorthorns ami Smith Downs, and finally into corpulent 
Englishmen. If no crops are taken from the soil, the slow 
disintegration of the rocks and stones, ami the decomposition 
of vegetable matter, will gradually replenish tho exhausted 
mineral elements ; hut this is a slow' mode, requiring many 
U'.irs to aceniuplish what one good dressing of ashes will 
speedily ulleet.. 

The great advantage which wood asp|s have over other 
mineral manure! is, that they contain not. one or two, hut 
all the inorganie constituents hints. Plast, r does well 

on some sods, and fails on others, because ill the first case 
sulphate of lime is deficient, and m the other it is not, and 
after a time, even whine it, does good, its effect ceases, not 
because the land lias heeoine “ plaster-sick,’’ Imt plaster-sur¬ 
feited, and some other plant food is required. We have 
known some farmers who, ha g experienced magical effects 
fioni plaster, concluded they could set their hay and keep 
up their farms by plaster alone, hut. we have never known 
the. experiment to succeed for a course of \c.irs. The truth 
is, that in the ash of most plants we find ten or a dozen 
elementary substances, aiul plaster only furnishes two of 
these, namely, sulphur and lime. These are necessary, and 
so also are phosphorus, potassium, sodium, magnesium, 
chlorine, silica, aluminium, and iron, and these can all ho 
found in wood ashes, either combined with each oilier, or 
oxygen. Tho analysis of the ash of hard wood shews that 
all these elements can he cheaply furnished, if we can buy 
hard wood-ashes at. 20 or 25 cents per bushel. The follow¬ 
ing is Johnston's analysis of the a>h of beech :— 


Potash. 

.15-83 

Soda. 

. 2-88 

Lime... * . 

.03-33 

Magnesia 

11-29 

Oxide of 

•79 

Phosphoric acid 

. 307 

Sulphuric acid 

1 35 

Uhlorinc. 

14 

Silica. 

1-32 

Total. 

.100-00 


(dur practice has been to leach the ashes and make soap 
of the soluble alkalies, and use the leached ashes on our 
land. These are more valuable than is generally supposed, 
for only a part of the potash and soda is leached out, while 
the phosphate of lime and other valuable compounds, being 
comparatively insoluble, still remain. 

Leached ashes can commonly be bought for half the prico 
of the unleashed, and for agricultural purposes they are 
worth nearly as much per bushel, as by leaching they are 
condensed some 13 or 20 per cent. Potash is the nmin in¬ 
gredient that leached ashes have lost, and generally- only 
four-fifths of the entire amount of this soluble ingredient. 
For the same money we are confident more valuable matter 
can be furnished the soil in purchasing leached than unleach¬ 
ed ashes. If the land is particularly deficient in potash, or 
if it is desired to raise potatoes, or any othejr crop requiring a 
large per cent, of potash, then buy unleached ashes. But if 
phosphates or sulphates are wanted that will continue 
their fertilizing influence for a series of years, then, by all 
means, buy leached ashes. 

Besides giving bock to tho soil the mineral elements 
which are soonest exhausted, and thus furnishing direct 
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food for plants, ashes also serve another valuable purpose in 
aiding the decomposition of the particles of the soil, 
and bringing them into a soluble condition. Even the 
hard flint stone succumbs to the influence of potash 
and soda j as every one must have observed who is 
accustomed to use soda in a glass goblet, the polished glass 
is soon roughened by potash or soda, the silica being de¬ 
composed. Hence the wonderful effect of ashes iu stiffen¬ 
ing the straw of oats, wheat, and other grains, by rendering 
the silicious sands soluble. 

We have time to mention only one more benefit from the 
use of ashes, and this is, they furnish the alkalies which 
will absorb the ammonia wherever decomposition is going 
on, and then, by tlie aid of the oxygen of the air, form 
nitrates of potash and soda, two very valuable compounds 
iu agriculture, fu order to secure their formation, however, 
wo must have the decomposition of some bodies that will 
furnish the ammonia ; and this leads us to say that ashes 
will act with most, force when the soil is enriched with 
ammoniacal manures. If we wish to find nitrate of potash 
(saltpetre), we look for it in the soil under barns or horse- 
sheds, where the urine has settled, and where the rain has 
not dissolved the nitre. From the rieh soil of such locali¬ 
ties our fathers leached their saltpetre from which they 
made their gunpowder. Unless nitrogenous manures are 
used in connexion with ashes, they will fail after a time to 
exhibit much virtue, but when the land is properly en¬ 
riched, .ashes operate with full force, and their effects con¬ 
tinue formally years.* (■onntr // Urn firm a n ’ * 3[<tfja :ln r. 

AGRICULTURAL STOCK 

MANAGEMENT OF STOCK. 

(From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 

[A paper on “Tho Management of Cattle’’ was read by Mr. 

Hugh Stephenson, of Throekley, at the last meeting of 

tho Newcastle Fanners’ Club, from which we abridge 

the following extracts. 

Wo Soo it frequently mentioned in the papers that if the 
Uontincnt were thoroughly opened out by railways, our i 
markets would become glutted with foreign cattle. This T ; 
certainly do not believe, as tho Continent is unsuitable for I 
growing root crops, with the exception of Mangels, and the 
pastures are very liable to he burnt up in summer, Besides, 
the transit always damages an animal to the extent of 
21 ; and as foreigners are acquiring more and more a liking 
for roast beef, T am rather of the opinion that the time is not 
far distant when they will consume all they can^produce. Tho 
management of fattening cattle requires more skill and 
energy on tho part of the master, and more attention on tho 
part of tho servant, than any of the branches of husbandry. 
Every stock-feeder should have a good smattering of veteri¬ 
nary, so as to thoroughly understand the digestive s\ stem, and 
to know when an animal is healthy or not, and be able to 
deal with slight disorders prevalent amongst cattle. This 1 
have found to be of great service to myself—for, by keeping 
a few simple medicines and a lancet, and knowing how to use 
them, I have often saved ail animal’s life; as in my instance, 

1 should have had six miles to send for a veterinary Burgeon. 
In considering this important subject, I have taken two 
main heads—summer and winter manage men t:— 

SUMMER MANAGEMENT. 

There is a great diversity of opinion amongst graziers as 
to the laying" m of cattle: the first and most generally 
adopted system is that of allotting so many cattle to a given 
number ot acres—the animals remaining in the same field 
until sold to the butcher or housed for the winter ; by this 
method there is no expense on tho cattle for attendance. 
The second system ifrthat of double stocking : by this I do 
not mean keeping twice the number of cattle on the same 
number of acres, but putting the whole of the cattle on half 
the land, changing them backwards and forwards, according as 
the land becomes soiled. Cattle are naturally fastidious, and 
prefer their food clean. In this way you are constantly 
giving the animals a chango, and we all know that tho oftenor 
this can be done tho letter they*go on. I have adopted the 
plan myself during the last two years, and found that stock 
did better; and I have been able to keep inoro on the same 


quantity of land. I hare even changed feeding cattle on to- 
very poor land (which was Clean) for a lew days now and 
then to great advantage. The great rage at present is 
“ large fields.” This is well enough for tillage land, but let 
me have fields of not more than 14 or 15 acres for grazing, 
so as to bo able to keep my stock in little bounds, and 
change often. In every case it is highly essential that the 
animals should have a good supply of wholesome water. 
Some of you have, no doubt, been at great expense during 
the past summer in providing water. I myself had to cart 
it for both cattle and sheep, and I firmly believe it was tho 
cheapest thing i could give them. I do not approve of 
driving cattle to the water at stated times, for they drink 
more tjmn ts beneficial, and are liable to overload the stomach 
and cause inflammation. When water is required to bo 
carted, the best way is to have a trough in the Hold, with a 
plug in the bottom, so that when the fresh supply is brought, 
any remaining from the previous day may be let otf. All 
pastures should be well provided with shelter in the shape 
of a good hedge or plantation, as in the middle of the day 
tho cattle are very much annoyed by heat and flics, causing 
them to gallop, hence putting in force a greater amount, of 
power than necessary, and consequently a waste of flesh 
takes place. The third system is the one least practised in 
this cnuutn, hut, I am glad to sin, is gradually gaining 
ground. I refer to soiling cattle in the house—either in 

courts or boxes, (t applies most particularly to the arable 

or mixed fanner, and enables him, by judicious management, 
to cope with the grazier ! as by growing certain green crops, 
such as winter mid spring vetches, no-grass, clover, Ac., 
he cfiu have fat stock all through the summer, in my opinion 
tho greatest benefit to he derived from this mode is in 
the early summer months, for cattle that have 
not been made fat on the winter keep. We all know 

that by turning a feeding beast out to grass it gets a 

complete check and docs not, improve for at least a fortnight 
or three weeks ; this can only he avoided by changing the 
food gradually. Not having any first-rate grass-land, I find 
this system of great, benefit. It enables me to keep a large 
proportion of stock, and of course this means more manure, 
and hence more corn, and best* of all more money in my 
pocket at the year’s end. A farmer requires to make pre¬ 
parations for this system of feeding :—He must provide 
himself with a sufficient quantity of straw' for littor, or he 
max use with great, benefit dried pent, or any other dry vege¬ 
table matter. He must also have his food coming forward 
for use in regular stages, so as to ensure a continuous supply. 

, It should he cut, at least exeiy morning, (’are should be 
i taken to give it in small quantities, so that the animal may 
eat it at once, nothing being left to cause fermentation. 1 
find it a good plan to place a little common salt either 
amongst the food, or as lock salt in the manger, as it gives 
u tone to the stomach, and assists digestion. 

WINTER MANAGEMENT. 

This division applies especially to arable fanners, as 
they generally produce their fat cattle during the wdnter 
season. All cattle forward in c edition should be boused 
not later thau the first week in October, as after that period 
the grass lias lost all its feeding qualities, and the animals 
just, wander about the fields seeking shelter from the cold 
winds. For a few' flays previous to their removal they should 
he given roots of the softer kind, to accustom them to the 
change. The first important point that strikes mo is that 
of house accommodation. Now, there is a great difference 
of opinion as to w hich is the host of the three vystemH gene¬ 
rally adopted—viz., open courts, stall, and box-feeding. 

OPEN COURTS. 

The old-fashioned farmers cling to this stylo, because I 
suppose tlieir forefathers did so ; but there arc other far¬ 
mers who would like to change, but do not see their w r ay 
clear to expend the money themselves. This brings it to a 
landlord’s question, and no doubt it does belong to tho land¬ 
lord to provide suitable buildings for his tenants. It is a 
very difficult matter to alter old buildings, and I have often 
seen more money wasted in endeavouring ^to remodel them 
than would have built new oneB ; and I am sorry to notice 
that even in tho erection of new ones there is a great lack of 
proper accommodation and means of feeding stock. Tho 
outside of tho building is made beautiful, but no attention 
seems to bo paid to the internal arrangements for tho wel- 
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fare of the stock, or the advantage of the tenant, who I hold 
is the first person to be consulted, as he generally has to pay 
interest for the capital invosted. For fat stock, open courts 
are not suitable, the animal has too much exercise, and the 
temperature being cold aud very irrogular, it requires more 
food to sustaiu the body and keep up a natural heat. By 
the food being laid in open cribs, a great deal is wasted, 
especially in snowy or wet weather. There is n system still 
adopted amongst a certain class of fanners—viz., that of 
filling the cribs every morning with turnip, which he ex¬ 
posed to the weather, aud are cut at intervals during the 
day with a spade or some such implement. The evil is 
easily imagined ; and the loss of the present .turnip crop 
will prove a blessing if it teaches them economy. Another 
important item attending feeding in open courts is the waste 
in the manure. An opinion very prevalent amongst farmers 
is, that to get their straw crushed dow n and made thoroughly 
wet with rain-water is all that is required to constitute 
manure. Here is a great mistake ; for manure should not 
be valued by quantity hotquub y, and the only pure manure 
is the dung and urine of the animal, with just a sufficient 
amount ofstryav to absorb it, I often see a black stream 
flowing away from n fold yard, and on examination finding 
it is nothing less than the strength of the manure being 
earned away by the rain-water. l*y spouting the buildings, 
the great evil is materially lessened. 

[We have boon favored wifli tnefollowing obucrvaiiutia upon this 
paper by a gentleman of much experience.—E d. J. L J 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Management .—T agree with Mr. Stephenvm on the neces¬ 
sity of the cattle feeder being b<>th nurgetic aud skilful. 
Ho must he energetic in ln^ general management, must 
attack disease direcffjf it appears, see that the animals are 
fed at proper times, and nseertuin ihit the find is rralt/f 
producing the effects ho deur-s. lit; must he skilful in 
the selection of the animals to hr tathned, ami m the choice 
of the food he uses, (’utile will not make good progress 
if they arc fed irregularly, and the fond will not produce 
satisfactory results unhss adapl< d to tin* winds nf /hr animal. 
It would he n great waste of matt rial to give young growing 
animals food rich in fattening matters, such as rice or 
maize. Such animals should have food rich in nit l ogon is- 
od and phosphatic materials—the one to form the flesh, and 
the other bone ; and it would bo as great a waste to give 
too large a proportion of nilrogcu'sed, and phosplmtie 
materials to animals which only require fattening , to these 
the cheaper food containing an excess of starchy and fatten¬ 
ing matters are more suited. 

Pastures. —It is certainly very beneficial to have pasture 
land divided. Stock do much belter w hen they can be changed 
from pasture to pasture, than when always run lined in the 
same park or enclosure. You can feed more cattle on four 
twenty-five acre fields, than on one field of 100 acres ; 
though you cannot have your arable land divided in tou 
large fields ; your grass fields should never bo larger than 
will allow of the stock being qhunged every 3 or t weeks. 

Water. —Cattle, whether put up for fattening or grazing, 
should always have a good supply of pure water before Ihrm. 
w hen the water is only given them at certain times of the 
day they are apt to drink too much at a time, (treat loss re¬ 
sults from animals indulging too freely in this respect after 
a hearty meal of green food. Indeed, I have always noticed 
that animals which always have water at hand suffer much less 
from diseases of the digestive organs, than animals which can 
only obtain water when it is supplied to them. 

House feeding. —Feeding stock with produce in the house 
is certainly by far the most economical way of consuming 
our farm crops. When stock are grazing at large, they tread 
down a great quantity ,of valuable food, and a good deal is 
injured the dropping of the animals. Again there is 
little waste of animal matters, the cattle boing less exposed 
to changes of temperature, and having no cause to oxert | 
themselvep. 

Green crops .—When the animals are fed in the house, you 
must have a regular succession of grceH crops. In England 
they grow vetches, cloved rape, turnips, <fcc., in succession, 
keeping the animals gradually progressing,-instead of the 
up and down system of this country; while the grass is 
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good ^the animals thrive, and When the grass i»-lb6&ee the 
animals stareve. I see no difficulty in having ft^suoqe^ion 
of green crops adapted to'the wants of this cotin trjv 

Stall feeding. —Stall-feeding is simply feeding animals 
that are* tied up by the head in stallB, as is common at home 
in dairy byres. It is a better plan than the open yard, but 
not nearly so good as the box system. Animals have no 
exercise and become lame from their crampod position. 
Where space is valuable, as in largo towns, this system is 
preferred. 

Box-feeding. —This is beyond doubt the most perfect system 
of fattening cuttle. The box system is now becoming 
general amongst our best farmers. Wo have introduced it on 
the farm here, a ml as far as my experience has gone , I consider 
it well suited to the wants of this country. I shall be glad, 
if you desire such information, to give you details of the 
working of this system. 

Green Food. — Mr. Stephenson is quite right in condemning 
the system which admits of 150 lbs. or 160 lbs. of turnips being 
given to a bullock daily. I have known 224 lbs. daily consumed 
by fattening bullocks, but consider it wretched management. 
Feeding bullocks require something more nutritious than 
a root containing ‘Jo per cent, of water. 1 think we are eyen 
better situated with regard to cattle food than the English 
fanner. Most, of our green foods are rich in saccharine matters 
whilst English green foods employed for feeding cattle are 
poor in these matters, the cold damp climate of England 
not. favouring the development of saccharine mutter. 

Oil Gakts .—I believe wo have in the oil cakes sold in 
India as nutritions feeding materials as English linseed 
cake, sold attluee times the pri;e : and can feed animals at 
much le,>s cost than the prices quoted by the writer of the 
paper. Indeed, I have an analysis made by Dr. Voelcker 
during the turn; I was in his laboratory, shewing that earth 
nut cake is nearly as nutritious as linseed eako. 

Preparation of Poo d .—It is usual to recommend steaming 
cuttle fund ; with Mr. Stephenson, l have grave doubts as 
to the profit of (his operation—it consumes a great deal of 
time. It may bo beneficial t<> steam food for pigs, but the 
complicated and complete digestive system of the sheep and 
ox in my opinion renders tins unnecessary. Indeed, 1 fear 
if we lessen too much the need for mastication, we must 
seriously interfere with the digestive operations ; for if a suffi¬ 
cient amount of mastication does not take place, the proper 
amount of a saliva will not be mixed with the food, and 
the starchy matter, instead of being converted into sugar, 
will pass into the st< much in their original condition. Chaff 
cutters are, I hi licvc, invaluable, as with their aid you can 
mix together the proper pr< portions of green and dry straw, 
and prevent the animals from selecting and rejecting one or 
the other. 

Feeding Compounds. —I believe it is a very good practice t.o 
make up compounds for feeding ; with a knowledge of the 
analysis of different kinds of feeding materials, you may com¬ 
pound a food xv Inch may suit the wants of any kind of animal, 
hi this country I don’t think it would be advisable to go 
to much expense in this direction, ns suitable food, contain¬ 
ing the requisite amount of nutritious matters can be pur¬ 
chased at a fair cost. 

1 must draw tin's to a close. I would repeat what I have 
already stated that the paper is a very good one. I have 
enjoyed Mr. Stephenson’s acquaintance for the past 8 1 or 10 
years, and have frequently visited his farm, and know that 
lie practices what he advocates. T fear I have troubled you 
too long xvitli my observations. 


MALIGNANT CATARRH IN CATTLE. 

From Ulator’s valuable “ Every Man his own Cattle Doc¬ 
tor,” wo oxtraet the following, from the pen of the editor, 
Mr. A mintage :— 

Malignant catarrh or coryza, known also as coryza gan- 
grenoza, has boon confounded with purpura hcemorrhagica 
and cattle plague or rinderpest, in some points of which 
groat resemblance exists. 

Nature .—A specific or malignant condition of the blood 
in which catarrhal signs a& prominent, affecting chiefly the 
sinuses of the head in young cattle and oxen generally. Old 
cows are seldom affected. It has been denominated “ glan¬ 
ders of the ox tribe.” 
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Symptom*. —Three stages of the affection may bo described. 
In the first, a shivering-fit may be observed, and the animal 
is separated from the rest in the pasture. Shortly he is dull, 
the head is held low, ears pendulous, visible membranes aro 
of a bluish-red colour and dry. The eyes are closed and 
swollen. Tours flow, and light cannot be endured. The 
muzzle is dry and hot, and saliva is sometimes discharged 
abundantly. There is a painful cough, pulse is frequent and 
full, but tho heart's action is feeble. The cough becomes 
even more painful as the disease advances, and the breathing 
is accelerated and sometimes catching. The bowels are cos¬ 
tive, fijuccM black and hard, but shortly diarrh<ra ensues. 
The animal is thirsty, but eats nothing, and the urine is 
scanty, offensive, and has a high colour. 

The second ataye occurs within eighteen or twenty-four 
hours from the appearance of the first signs (if disturbance, 
and are denoted by a marked change in tho character of the 
discharges. The membranes of the eyes and nose now fur¬ 
nish a purulent secretion, having an admixture of blood and 
ichor, which irritates and makes sore the skin over which it 
flows. Within the sinuses of the head, large ‘accumulations 
of pus occur, and when the hones over them are tapped by 
the fingers (percussed) a dull nouikI jh emitted. If the mouth 
is opened, red patches will be observed, which in some places 
will have fallen off, exposing a foul ulcer beneath, and the. 
membranes are now of a deeper purple hue, and the breath 
betid. Tho animal is lame, and experiences great pain when 
urine or dung is discharged. Pregnant animals are almost- 
sure to cast their young (abort.) From tin*, first, an increase 
of temperature may he noticed, hut now the thermometer 
registers 104 deg. or 105 deg. F. 

Third Stay a. Great prostration is evident. Sloughing of 
membranes extensive, and probably the horns and hoofs have 
come off. The pulse has become imperceptible ; convulsions 
ensue, with general coldness. The thermometer indicates a 
rapid and unusual fall, ( J0 deg. to Do deg. F., being the 
amount of heat that can he registered at the rectum. Some¬ 
times ulceration of the Cornea is effected before death, and 
the contents of the eye-hall discharged, giving rise to a greet 
amount of additional pain. 

Post-mortem Appearances, —These will be apparenl, having 
alluded to them greatly' in an enumeration of the signs. The 
whole series of membranes—mucous and serous—are studded 
with ccchymosis, and sometimes the brain and spinal cord 
afford signs of inflammatory action and softening, while the 
||i\ ities contain an increased quantity of fluid. The whole 
organs of tho body are softened and congested, and the blood¬ 
vessels are tilled w ith dark or black fluid blood. The sinuses 
of the head are tilled with offensive pus, the hones are soften¬ 
ed, lining membranes covered m [daces with blue or purple 
spots, while at others the epithelium is removed^ and angry- 
looking ulcers occupy its place, having discharged ldnod before 
death. The surface of mucous membranes lm\e a lin'd or 
Modena red colour. Hemoval of epithelium, with the eh.mges 
just stated, are also common to the hack of the mouth, 
fauces, gullet, windpipe, stomach, and intestines general!v. 

Diaynosis. —Malignant catarrh may he confounded with 
cattle plague (rinderpest) and purpura hicmorrhagicu. It is, 
however, distinguished by the following tests. From rinder¬ 
pest it is know'll by the fact that young animals and oxen 
are chiefly affected ; that it occurs after exposure to cold, 
rains, Ac. ; that only one, or perhaps at most two out of a 
herd are seized, and with their death tho affection ceases, 
thereby deciding its non-contagious nature. From purpura 
lnemorrhagica it, is known by the absence of diffused swell¬ 
ings and sanguineous (bloody) or sero-sanguineous (blond 
and serum) exudations from the skin. 

Duration. —From four to nine, or eleven days. ,The writer's 
experience of the affection has been confined to some of the ; 
most rapid cases. 

Treatment, —Remove tho animal from the pasture, and 
place it in a cotnfortablc cool place with good bedding. Cool¬ 
ing or evaporating lotions (Nos. 2, 3, \ t f>, 0, pp. 30, 31), 
water, tVrc., should he constantly applied to the head. Bleed¬ 
ing moderately, while the pulse is full, may he attended 
with benefit. Injections should be thrown up, and a laxative 
dose administered, such as the oiFmixture recommended for 
purpura lucmorrhagica, or the following drench :— 


Recipe No. £5. 

Tako of F.pnom salts.. . 

Calomel.. .. .. .. 

Ground ginger.. . 

Treacle.. .. .. . 

Warm ale. . 


12 or .. 
10 firs. 
2 OB. 


’ » lb. 


H pta. 


Mix, and give to a two-yoar-old beast ; two-thirds for & one 
year-old ; half at six months ; and qiiartoi^for lesser animals, 
as calves, sheep, and large pigs. A long seton placed . in the 
dewlap, in the earliest stages, also proves beneficial. 4 Two to 
four drachms of nitre may he given in water three or four 
times a day. Acetate of ammonia also, in doses of 6ne to 
four ounces at similar intervals, in water, during tho exis¬ 
tence of great fever. 

When the animal is found at the termination of the second 
stages, mineral acids should ho given after the laxative me¬ 
dicine—such draughts as are recommended in Recipes Nos. 
20, 21, 22, page 69. Solutions of carbolic mud or sulphurous 
acid gas and chlorine in water, should bo used for tho pur¬ 
pose of dressing the wounds, and cleansing tho points of dis¬ 
charge, &c. Tt. may also ho necessary to open tho sinuses 
and syringe thftn, using the same solutions. Sometimes 
setons passed through them aro beneficial. Frequent stimu¬ 
lants arc needed from the commencement of the second 
stages .—Country Ce nil mien's Maya:ine. 


INDIA-BRED HORSES. 


Colonel Henry Shakespeare thinks that, the cause of the 
decline of the native horse in India, arises from the fact 
that Government has encouraged the supply of a larger de¬ 
scription of animals than the country produced, and has im¬ 
ported English horses, which as a rule aro too large for the 
small country mares. The hardy small breeds of native 
horses have thus been neglected, while a larger breed has 
been produced inheriting all tho unsounducss and vice as 
well as the constitutional delicacy of the English horse. 

In the Madras Presidency there was but one stud estab¬ 
lished in Mysore, which went on a different plan, and was 
much more successful in the stock it bred, using chiefly 
Arab horses of high caste and character. As one stud could 
scarcely supply the wants of ten regiments of cavalry, be¬ 
sides horse artillery, recourse was had to the imported 
Arab Gulf Persian horses. Bangalore became tho chief 
mart m .Southern India, and the Arab dealers landed 
their horses a! Mangalore on (he West coast, and marched 
them up to Bangalore through the great Wynaad jungle. 
That station became superior to Madras or Calcutta 
for the supply of pure Arabs ; while the Government Re¬ 
mount Agent for hot!i Madras and Bombay was located 
at Bombay ; m short, Bombay became the great mart for 
Arab and Persian horses that were brought down the 
Gulf from Bussorah between the months of October and 
February. Tin* price [mid by the Remount Agent for 
horses varied from f>. r >0 to find Its., while officers wereefititled 
to remounts at HIM) rupees each. For tho horse artillery, 
Persian or Gull horses, were the best being heavier than 
the Arab. The Gulf horse is a cross between Arab and 
the* Persian, and in every way superior to the latter. Of 
late years Arab horses have been very much on the decline. 
The terms on which they arc now allowed to run against 
other breeds is a proof of this; while in former days 
they could always hold their own at even weights against 
all but imported English race horses. Colonel Shakes¬ 
peare thinks that one of the great errors at the studs 
in Bengal and the N. W. Provinces is giving too much 
grass to the colts, by which their bodies grow too heavy 
for their legs. It would he far better that they should 
he turned out to pickup their own forage thaif that they 
should ho allowed to cram themselves with coarse straw 7 . 
The Mahratta system-feeding in tho Deccan is as follows— 
Gram split in a handmill is given dry to hcrscs, but foals are 
fed on moong and oorrud, which arc always boiled, and are 
better adapted for young animals, whose grinders are not 
perfect, than dry gram. Cooltoe, tho grain which is the 
substitute for gram in the Madras Presidency, is always 
boiled before being given ; it is wonderfully nourishing, 
race-horses being trained on it quite as BiicceBsfulflr as on 
gram or oats. The Mnliratta usually takes up the foal at 
a year old, and as thero are no pastures properly so called, 
the colts are turned loose in the small space adjoining the 
village. The plains of grass in the Deccan belonging to tho 
landholders, and the grass is usually cut or burnt once a 
year to improve the next year's gfewtb. The chief forage, 
however, is the stalk of thejowar. The dadree kurbee is tno 
stalk of the finer jowar, and grows about four feet high and 
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08 thick aa tho little finger, but the coarser or red jowar 
stalk wliich grows seven feet in height is fit only for buffa¬ 
loes ond t bullocks. The gross rumnahs in the Deccan l icing 
intersected with ravines and patched of low jungle, are the 
Abodes of tigors and panthers, and therefore not very safe 
places for horses to feed in. Tho bullocks art* being con¬ 
stantly thinned by the jclidoc. It is not the custom of the 
country to cut colts, and as entire horses cannot be pastured 
together, thoy are fastened up with head ropes and heel ropes, 
and the mares arc kept in separate stables. The Mulmitta 
allows his fillios to breed when between two and three years 
old, and is often very careless as to the condition of the 
horse, but not as to his blood. The syces proceeding up- 
country from Bombay constantly make a few rupees by 
allowing their Arabs to cover pony marcs; *pnd an instance 
was known of a famous racer that was purchased for 8,000 
rupees at Hyderabad being ruined before he reached Calcutta, 
by tho rascality of his keeper. 

Between 1837 and 1857 the cavalry regiments of tho Hy¬ 
derabad Contingent were the best irregular cavalry in India, 
being paid nearly double what the Bengal irregulars received, 
and were officered by Europeans. In five regiments, mus¬ 
tering about 3,000 horsos, there were not one hundred of 
any other breed than Deccanocs. v 

The great Malliguam fair supplied the remounts to the 
number of 300 annually. The very pick of the fair could 
lie about at 250 to 300 rupees a head, and there would have 
been no difficulty in securing 500 colts at that price. The 
bulk of tho native officers and men being well to do, could 
afford to buy and keep a colt for a.year bo fore ho was entertained 
in tho regiment and ho was thou broken in, a thing more easily 
done with a three-year-old than with an older colt. The system 
of breaking-in with a standing nuirtingalo and severe bit, so 
that the horse should bo able to turn at speed in the little 
more than his own length, necessitated that the bocks, knees, 
and other joints, should not be thoroughly set, as in horses 
that have done growing. Besides, there was always the 
chance of the colt improving, which a grown horse would not 
do.— Delft i Clatelte. 

TOBACCO. MADRAS. 

TOBAO'O Cl mVATloN, 

In tho Proceedings of the Madras (lovernmcnt, Revenue 
Department, 21st. October, 1870, we find the following 
interesting account of e xperiments in tho cultivation of to¬ 
bacco. Tire first communication is from the Acting Collector 
x>f Taiyore. 

With reference to the Board’s Proceedings of the I 1th 
ultimo, 1 have the honour to state that foreign tobacco will 
undoubtedly grow in this district. Mr. h h Reside lias lor 
some time been raising some from Ohio and Shiraz sec*I, and 
has supplied me with a memorandum on t he experiment which 
I enclose, together with two bundles (sent separately) of the 
cheroots from his first crop by bangliy. Thev are sound, but 
after all arc very like the ordinary Dindigul cheroots, w ith 
perhaps slightly more fiavoifr. But it must be remembered 
that they are not a good sample, because the plants were al¬ 
lowed to grow up to their full height, and were* exceedingly 
luxuriant imgrowth, some being four feet high with leaves 1 \ 
feet long, and in flower and seed, the result of which gives a 
much coaftcr tobacco than when tho plants are kept small, 
and the leavos picked when smaller and younger. I also cn- 
elose a memorandum from Dr. Ross, who, by putting down 
the seed in the very hot weather, managed to get something 
considerably worse than the country variety, hut then, as lie 
says, it show's that the plant will grow under unfavourable 
circumstances. Oil the whole, 1 have no doubt that Mavau- 
nah tobacco will grow in this country just as it will in Ger¬ 
many; but it does not by any means follow' that the result 
will be*Havannah cigars * any more than there. It may give 
a slight improvement on the country variety, but it is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful whether thiB would find a market in England. 
This eftn only be proved by actual experiment, and the best 
plan, therefore, undoubtedly is, as mentioned in paragraph 3 
of the Proceedings of the Agri-Horticidtural Society circulated, 
Ip try foreign seods orthis kind on ft large scale, and under 
various circumstances with regard to time of sowing, mode of 
culture, soil and manure, amount of irrigation, etc., &c., at 
the gardens in Madras j and then, when a fair estimate cau 


ho made as to the actual market value of the cri)p M lCngland 
and prices that merchants are actually willing to jttyj the 
culture can be confidently recommended to the natives* But 
they have no bis to for experimentitu/, and I think it mftjf bo a 
mistake to invite them to attempt it until tho possibility of 
success has been fully demonstrated elsewhere, since a failure, 
through ignorance or mistake, might seriously endanger or 
retard the introduction of w'hat might otherwise bo suocessfal. 

1 should like, how ever, a small quantity of the Havannah and 
Manilla seed for distribution to a few who may be expected 
to give it a fuir trial. I may add, for the information of 
others who are making trials, that the cultivation requires a 
certain amount of care when tho plants are young, as the 
soil must just bo kept moist and nothing more. Mr. 
Whiteside tells me that covering over the young plants with 
tatties and Cocoauut leaves, and watering them, so that tho 
moisture may gradually drip through, is a very successful 
plan. The soil also should he decidedly rich and superior 
to the usual class of dry lands. Ants are also very fond of 
tho seed, so that it ought to be sown in boxes or pots raised 
from the ground. 

Extract of jMeuiomndttut from W. S. Whiteside, Esq., C.iS. 

In tho latter part of 18G6, Mr. J. J). Sim gave me a few 
small packets of Ohio and Shiraz tobacco seed, of which I 
distributed some to ryots in South A root, (w'ith what result 
I never heard), and some i planted in my own garden at 
(Nuldaloro. It grew luxuriantly, and the crop was approach¬ 
ing maturity, when I was unexpectedly ordered to act as 
Collector in South (Amaru. 1 went and never returned to 
Ciiddulorc. My servants gathered the tobacco, and reported 
that it was very fine ; but as 1 did not. see any of them for 
some eight or nine months the tobacco had all been smoked; 
at an} rate, 1 never got any of if. 1 did not know I hod any 
of the seed left till after 1 came hero in September, 1868, 
when unpacking a box I came upon four packets, two of each 
kind. I fancied the seed must be quite spoilt by that time, 
but. resolved to give it a trial. 1 gave two of the packets to 
Dr. Ross, the Zilluh Surgeon here, and two I planted niyself. 

I To my surprise, every seed came up. J did not plant the 
j seed till the beginning of January I860, if 1 recollect right; 

at any rate I put it into the. ground much too late. It grew 
j magnificently, some of the plants being more than four foot 
, high, wiLh very large leaves ; but I left Tanjore, wjion my 
Court closed in April for the recess, before the tobacco was 
fit to cut. 1 left very strict orders about it this 
time, and my servants gathered it carefully and stored it 
in a dark dry place till T came back. I then sent into 
Trichinopoly for one of the most skilful chcroot-makcrs, 
and he came over and pronounced the tobacco to bo first 
rate. Tin/ only misfortune was that the two kinds of 
tobacco leaves had been stupidly mixed by the gardeners when 
thoy were drying them. The cheroot-maker made up the 
tobacco for use, and, putting aside all the inferior leaves, T 
had enough to put together 1,000 cheroots. These were 
made up last October. Several persons who have tried them, 
declare them to be capital, not by any means strong in fla¬ 
vour, and only wanting keeping, to be first rate, I let a good 
many of the plants run to seed, and the people here who 
grow tobacco told me that the leaves gathered from such 
plants make an interim* description of cheroots ; so very pro¬ 
bably these of mine might have hem much better, if more 
care had been observed in gathering the leaves, ke<?piiig the 
two kinds separate, and so forth. I gave a quantity of tho 
seed to Mr. Brocks, to distribute amongst the Bndagas on 
the Hills, ami I have si ill a little left. 1 planted some of it ill 
September last \ear, and reared a very decent little crop. 
This time, I tried to carry out the system observed byffhe 
Telugoo tobacco-growers in tin* Rajabmundry and (iodavery 
Distiicts, and for which purpose I got a paper of instructions 
prepared for me by a native up there ; hut I am inclined to 
think that the tobacco of this second crop has not been quite 
of such fine quality as on tho former occasion, and tho sun 
seemed to affect it. 1 noticed that those plants, which were 
screened from the hot afternoon sun grew very luxuriantly 
and to a great height, wlule those that were exposed to the 
sun all day, were almost dwarfed. Whether this hod any¬ 
thing to do with the seed used I do not know. I am now col* 
lecting the seed, and have gathered a tolerable quantity of 
oach kind; and T have a good quantity of leaves, too, now 
drying. But this year I have purposely allowod tho whole 
crop to go to seed, as Iwant to get enough to try an experi¬ 
ment on a more extensive scale next cold weather. 
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Extract of Memorandum from J. Ross, Esq., M. B. 

Early last year, Mr. Whiteside was good enough to give me 
two small tickets of seod, one of Oliio, the other of Shiraz 
tobacco. In March, 1 think, I sowed these seeds in boxes 
tilled with a moderately rich mould. Though the seed was 
sown rather thickly, I was not prepared for the very thick 
crop of seedlings which came up. Many of these, however, 
soon died down simply from over-crowding, and the survivors 
having more space, Uircnc luxuriantly. In due course, they 
were transplanted into ordinary garden-soil, without any 
speciul preparation, in rows about 18 inches apart, and when 
I loft this for the Hills in the end of April, every plant was 
doing well. Some weeks before my return, that is about the 
loginning of July, the plants, being pronounced ready by a 
man who was supposed to understand this part of the process, 
were cut a few inches from the ground, and then followed 
the usual process of curing. On 1113 ' return, l found that the 
eut-stumps had sent fortli vigorous shoots, which ultimately 
attained to tho height of 18 inches or 2 feet. From a few 
plants which had not been cut, l obtained an abundant sup¬ 
ply of seed aud this seed was sown about the beginning of 
last north-east monsoou. It germinated jus^as freely as the 
orginal seed had done, but owing to want of space and rather 
unsatisfactory results of my first crop as regards cheroots, 

I planted out very few of the seedlings. The past, season in 
my garden at least, has been very unfavourable in one respect. 
Everything suffered severely from the ravages of various spe¬ 
cies of caterpillars and flies, and iny tobacco was no excep¬ 
tion. Over and over again every leaflet was stripped to the 
midrib; then young shoots came up to ho oaten in their turn, 
and yet in spite of all this, so vigorous and full of life were 
the plants, that in the end they triumphed and shot up to 
tho height of two feet and over; hut the effect of this pro¬ 
longed struggle for existence was to dwarf the leaves, particu¬ 
larly those at the base, and to make them coarse, tough, and 
fibry. Tho plants, however, flowered and seeded freely, and 
I have now a small supply of this seed. What with lm absence 
tho first year, and the ravages of insects this last'season. I 
am unable to offer any comparison between the 1 wo kinds. 
Ohio and Shiraz both, so far as 1 can now judge, did equally 
well. 1 have already alluded to the results of m 3 first year s 
experiment as regards the cheroots made from the tobacco. I 
got a man, trained to the work, from Trichi nopoly, to maim- 
facture them ; but, *>n examination, lie pooh-poohed tho tobacco 
as worthless, and it required considerable persuasion to make 
him set to work. For obvious reasons I persisted and watch¬ 
ed him carefully while making up 1 , 000 . He Haiti they would 
smoko badly, show' a black ash, and he deficient, in flavour. 
So far as I have tried them, aud that, von may suppose, has 
not been to a great extent, they have fulfilled his prediction 
in every point. But then, lie said, the had qimlTty was due to 
the seed having been sown at a wrong season, to the plants 
not having been carefully tended, and to tin* leaves not hav¬ 
ing lieen properly cured. And in this matter, also, he is, so 
far as I know, perfectly right. You will see, then, from this 
what my experiment amounts to. It proves that these two 
kinds of seed will grow and thrive vigorously under every 
disadvantage; for could anything 1 m? more try ing than the | 
hot season in one case, and swarms of insects in the other ! 
And there is nothing in the experiment to show that, under 
proper conditions and with due care, the tobacco may not J 
ultimately he found equal, if not superior, to any of the 
native kinds. I shall feel obliged by u small supply of the 
seeds you mention, more particularly if uni can give me nny 
practical directions ns to the fliode of cultivation, Ac. 

The Board considered it right to consult the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Government Farm on the subject of the cultiva¬ 
tion of tobacco, as they learned that I 10 hud turned his 
attention to the matter in connection with proposals to in¬ 
troduce tho cultivation of tobacco in Ireland. He has favoured 
them with a memorandum in which ho expresses his opinion 
that “ the questions to ho investigated arc as yet more 
physiological than agricultural. As agriculturalists, we 
can, with ordinary skill, grow large crops of tobacco; 
hut we caumot bo so sure that the manufactured article 
will possess a value equal to the tout of its production. 

It has been ascertained by analysis that the best tobaccos 
contain a very little albumen and nicotine, while tho bad 
smelling and bad tasted tobaccos contain a large quantity of 
both; thus, Maryland and Havamia tobaccos contain scarcely 
two per cont. of nicotine, while French and German tobaccos 
contain os much as eight per cent. Tho question to bo* deter¬ 


mined is how to grow good tobacco, mther than how to grow 
tobacco % Tho investigations to bo made are too minute for 
auy hut those who have boon used to such investigation ; it 
would be perfectly Useless to turn them over to auy other 
class of men. The experiments had hotter be conducted by 
the committee of the society themselves, under tho advice of 
an analytical chemist, versed in organic chemistry; indeed, 
sue! 1 u chemist as Mr. Broughton, “ in whoso special line the 
investigation appears to lie.” The Board have taken an oppor- 
tmlit}' of consulting Mr. Broughton on the subject demi-ofti- 
ciallv. and his opinion is strongly corroborative of Mr. Ro¬ 
bertsons. He points out that the cultivation of tobacco is a 
scientific pursuit in France, under tho management of a Che¬ 
mical Director, and further kindly expresses his willingness 
to undertake ijjic requisite analysis and experiments here, if 
the Government will authorize him to do so. The Board 
attach much importance to the whole question, but consider 
it obvious that scientific analysis and carefully managed expe¬ 
riments must precede any further attempts to improve tobacco; 
and accordingly request Government to place Mr. Broughton 
in communication with tho Farm Committee and Mr. Robert¬ 
son witli this view. Tho Board would then-procure a care¬ 
fully prepared sample of tho best indigenous tobacco for 
analysis by Mr. Broughton, and would request the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Farm to undertake experiments in the culti¬ 
vation of indigenous and exotic kinds in communication with 
him in order that I 10 may have an opportunity of testing the 
pruduco raised under different conditions of cultivation, and 
cut at different stages of its growth, sons to secure a thorough 
examination of the whole subject. 

Order thereon , 21st October 1870.—The proceedings of 
the Board are approved. The Board should forward samples 
of the best indigenous tobacco which can lx? procured to Mr. 
Broughton for chemical analysis, and that gentleman will ho 
requested to undertake the required experiment. The experi¬ 
mental culture of tobacco at the Government Farm should Ikj 
commenced as proposed, and the Government will receive 
v\ith interest an account of the result attained. 


COTTON. NATAL. 

11 now appears to he most probable that cotton can he 
advantageously planted in Natal ill certain tracts of land, 
lying ehieflv' in the bottoms of Ihe dec]) and sheltered valleys 
through which the larger rivers run, and in the ramifying 
offsets from those which receive the tributary streams of the 
next order in point of size. These tracts, it seems, arc 
scarcclv ever affected by winter frost, and rarely visited by 
the hail storms which occasionally hurst upon the tops of the 
surrounding hills. They are more subject to dryness than 
the neighhnuring heights and higher slopes, which arc 
abundantly visited h\ mists and rain ; and on that account 
are not altogether well suited in all seasons for the cultiva¬ 
tion of maize,-the staple corn crop i f * the country. But this 
is found to be no disadvantage whatever in regard to the 
planting of cotton, 'flic cotton lias thriven with exceptional 
luxuriance in the last season, which was altogether too dry, 
in tho same localities, for maize. The climate in these deep 
cotton valleys is warmer, and more forcing to vegetation, 
than it is in the surrounding highlands; and these districts 
are consequently characterised hv the present of the mimo¬ 
sa, the aloe, and the euphorbia, which are there the wild pro¬ 
ducts of the ground. 

The best soil for the cultivation of cotton, in these dis¬ 
tricts, is a fertile alluvial deposit, which commonly skirts the 
actual course of the streams. But the cotton succeeds in all 
soils, excepting those which are very heavy and very wot. 

The yield of cotton varies from lOOlbs. per acre in the 
worst seasons, and under the least favourable circumstances 
of situation and management, up to 040 lbs. per acre in tho 
best seasons and circumstances. 200 lhs. of clean cotton per 
acre is held to he a safe average ; and 30()lbs. to 4001bs. pci 
acre, a h\ 110 means unusual reward of good management. 

Field labour is very cheap and very abundant, on account 
of the large number of black-skinned natives of the KoJHr 
race living within Hit) colony. I^every district visited by 
the commission it was found there was no lack of labour of 
this class, and the wages of these labotirois was 7s. 0d. or 8 s. 
n mouth ; the rations amounting to about as much again, or 
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a trifle more. The coat of preparing the land, and of pick- 
ing the cotton, under these circumstances, amounts to £2 
per aCre; and about other 35s. per acre haa to be added for 
the expense of packing, carriage, and, freight. ' Cotton recent¬ 
ly produced in Natal has been selling at ninepence and ten- 
pence a pound. The nett profit of the cultivation per aero 
upon the low average of a yield of 2001bs. per acre, is there¬ 
fore at least £3 15s. per acre. With a yield of SOOlbs. per 
acre it would amount to £15 per acre. Fifty acres of land 
under cultivation would in the one oaso gi^ yearly a clear 
return of ,£187 ; and in the other case of £750. 

The Orleans, or Uplands seed, is found to give the best 
aud surest results. The Egyptian and Sea Island cotton is 
more subject to the ravages of the fly. Failure in attempts 
to plant cotton, previously made in Natal, are referred in the 
main to the ravages of the fly, the Egyptian qfid Sea Island 
varieties having been adopted on those occasions. It iH still 
considered to be an unsettled question whether the fly, 
which proved destructive on those occasions, was introduced 
with the seed, or whether it is indigenous to the district. 
But it. is held that there can ho no doubt that the fly becomes 
very much more troublesome on plants grown on had and 
unsuitable soils? and under improper cultivation and manage¬ 
ment. From the success at present secured, it is deemed to 
be tolerably sure that there need be no further anxiety about 
the fly in Natal, if the Orleans variety of seed be grown 
upon suitable land, in proper localities, and with fairly good 
cultivation. It is distinctly stated that at the present time, 
with the Orleans variety, tho fly is still found in every held, 
but that its ravages are comparatively trilling. In the Hy 
seasons, in the old experiments, the yield of cotton proved to 
bo from lOOlbs. to ISOlbs. per acre. 

The plant yields much larger crops under the system of 
ratooning in Natal. All that is necessary to secure good 
results from this method of proceeding is to cut the plant 
down to within six inches of the ground after (ho crop has 
been gathered, and then to pass the plough on each side of 
tho rows, so as to earth up the stumps of the plants during 
the period of possible frost.. The frost, when it docs chance 
to occur, is so transient and light in these localities and in 
tills climate, that this serves as a sullieient and certain pro¬ 
tection. During ten years of close and constant observation 
of climate, I only registered actual frost at night ten limes 
at a height of 2,090 feet above tho sea, where the mean tem¬ 
perature of the year is nearly five degrees lower than on tho 
coast. The lowest temperature experienced during that 
time was 29 degrees of Farenlicit. 

The Surveyor-Den oral of the colony reports that there are, 
on the lowest estimate, half a million acres of land in Natal, 
of the character which has been named as tilting it for tlic 
growt.li of cotton, of which 100,000 acres are still in the 
hands of the Crown, and available for grants to settlers of 
the right class. Other 100,000 acres are hold by private 
proprietors, from whom the land may be procured at. the 
present time upon very reasonable terms. .*100,000 acres lie 
in districts reserved under the charter for tho benefit of the 
native population ; but that will all obviously be open to 
the planting of cotton under some proper arrange¬ 
ment, if tho planting goes on with satisfactory re¬ 
sults. It is therefore no very unreasonable hope 
that the day will yet come when Natal will furnish yearly 
from 100 to 200 millions of pounds of cotton to the English 
markets, with a return of from four to eight millions of money 
to its own coffers. 

Some considerable portion of the 100,000 acres of cotton 
land held by private proprietors belongs to the Natal baud 
and Colonization Company, which, at tho present time, is 
making free grants of land to suitable applicants, under tho 
conditions given in a printed circular, which can be obtained 
at the office, as well as a second printed circular, which gives 
the conditions and regulations under which free grants of 
land aro mado by the Natal Government. 

A detailed estimate and statements, drawn up by an 
intelligent and experienced settler in tho colony, Mr. B. E. 
Bidley, who is at this ‘ time a member of the Legislative 
Council, which can also bo obtained, shows that a settler 
starting with £535 to plant cotton in Natal, should have 
realised a clear balance of £817 at tho end of the fourth year, 
if his cotton sold for sixpence per pound; and that in addi¬ 
tion to this 100 acres of land, of which 70 acres were in 
ratoon cotton, would be vyprth at least *250, and in all pro¬ 
bability there would be buildings and other permanent 
improvements on the estate worth £300 more. 
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I necessarily feel very great interest in the question of a 
possible huge cultivation of cotton in Natal, because this 
staple furnishes exactly what is needed to enable mefi of 
small means to effect an advantageous settlement in the 
colony under the facilities which can be offered for the easy 
acquisition of land; namely, a marketable commodity which 
can be produced by a comparatively small outlay. It is ob¬ 
vious that thrifty and industrious men may begin to grow 
cotton and find a - bare living at once, and have a fair pros¬ 
pect before them, upon a very much more moderate scale 
than that which has been drawn out by Mr. Bidley. 

ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D., F.R.G.S., 

Late Speoial Immigration Commissionor for NataJ* 
London, September, 1870. * 

CAROLINA PADDY. 


Ceylon. 

Is it possible to believe that the cultivators in tho Colom¬ 
bo district arc fess alive to their own interests, that they 
are more ignorant, more prejudiced, than the villagers of 
Satfragam and tho Four Kories. Tho Agent for tho Western 
Province would persuade us that such is really tho case, and 
that they prefer the renting system, with all its inconvenien¬ 
ces, to a money obligation. Wo are compelled to differ in 
opinion from tho Agent, who is, no doubt, deceived by tho 
artful represent at ions of head men having an interest in tho 
continuance of the present system. Of the experiments in 
the cultivation of Carolina Paddy, wc are told merely tho 
hare fact of tho want of success, except in one instance, 
whore the cultivator was rewarded by a return of thirty-fold, 
hut we hear nothing of tho reason for the failure of success 
in the other cases, though wo cun readily understand them 
without enlightment from a Government Agent. To our 
mind tho marvel is that any of these attempts have suc¬ 
ceeded, seeing that they wore carried on in eompleto 
ignorance of the precautions necessary to ensure success. 
The needful instruction ami guidance wore originally ten¬ 
dered to Government by an outsider, who hail the temerity 
to tender aid, but lie was snubbed, and the whole affair has 
drifted to that melancholy bourne, tho way to which lies 
through most Provincial Cutclinrries ! The Assistant Agent 
of Saffragam is an exception to this general rule ; he lias not 
only taken some trouble in the matter and bestowed some 
thought on tho subject, but has appended to his report, a 
tabular statement of the various trials of this species of 
grain in his district, lie says :— 

“It. has bepn clearly shown that, the climate and soil of 
Sabaraganmwa is not so favourable to Carolina Paddy as 
that of other districts, and that the Carolina seed has little 
advantage over the Native variety, if equal euro and atten¬ 
tion are bestowed on both. One bushel of either will, when 
sown broad-cast on faiy ordinary soil, produce K to 12 fold; 
on good prepared (*. c., manured) soil, 20 to 30 fold; and it 
transplanted, and tended carefully, about 40 to 50 fold. 
But as this last operation requires 8 or 10 times the area, 
it is the least profitable when there is any scarcity of 
land, or (artificial) supply of water/’ We believe these con¬ 
clusions have been formed from an unacquaintanco with tho 
proper treatment of this variety oi the grain ; under similar 
circumstances, Carolina Paddy should and would yield 
double the quantity of any country variety. Mr. Saunders 
appears to be aware that the proper mode for this paddy has 
m»t yet been discovered, as bo remarks furtliei on that. Tlio 
chief objections to the Carolina Paddy are, that the ordinary 
means of preparing it for seed do not answer, and a small 
proportion only throw’s out the little roots that, should appear 
before it is sown ; then tho blossoming is irregular and con¬ 
tinues for so long, that blossom and ripe grains are often 
together on the same plant, and reaping has to bo done very 
carefully and as many times os eight in one season. Natu¬ 
rally a good deal of the paddy so reaped is unripe, and becomes 
chaff; and thus, though tho harvest appears large in the 
stock, yet, when tho poddy is sifted and winnowed, the out¬ 
turn is veiy little hotter than that of the ordinary variety. 
Some of those difficulties, and those mentioned in my pre¬ 
vious report, will doubtless be overcome by experience, and 
though at present I think more may be done by manuring 
and by improving our agricultural implements, I would not 
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discourage attempts to introduoe other varieties of this most 
useful and indispensable article of food.” 

Although instrumental in advising the introduction of this 
description of grain, we confess that it was only as a portion 
of a general recommendation in regard to introducing new 
and better varieties of seed paddy, 0110 of which was cited as 
the Carolina Paddy. It was never thought of being better 
suited to Ceylon than any other, and yet this and this only 
has been introduced. In the report from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, there is a tabular return of the result of nineteen 
experiments with Carolina Paddy, which is interesting as 
shewing the causes of the invariable failure, viz., the small¬ 
ness of the quantities sown, wliich rendered it impossible to 
give the necessary attention, and secondly the error in sea¬ 
son which in nearly every ease led to the ears being destroy¬ 
ed but which need not be the ease had the proper sowing 
time been observed. 

The report from Ibimbautotto tells us but little on this 
subject, though that little is satisfactory. It is to the ctfoct 
that “ Carolina Paddy was tried with varying success in 
several parts of the district in the lust quarter ; and, when 
mOre extensively introduced, will, 1 feel sure, answer well. 
The rice, though not plump in grain, is very§jwell-tustrd and 
nourishing, and is by some considered much preferable to 
.Rangoon rice. The short period of four months, wliich inter¬ 
venes between sowing and reaping, is also materially in its 
favour.— Katuly /fcntlJ. 


Official Musette. 

CALCUTTA, lorn Deckmiiku, 1870. 

COTTON EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

[Under Mr. ltivett-Uarnac]. 

Tin: Wl'HDMl FAHM. 

.1 fmhtic, July HI*/. 1870. 

Sill,—I send, in obedience to your request, my views on 
cotton cultivation, and agriculture generally. 

Irrigation later on during the boll forming, or seed matur¬ 
ing process, would be attended with good results, no one can 
doubt, and in a climate like India, where the heat is great 
and evaporation likewise, a somewhat retentive sod is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Hut the young plant sulTers during the 
rains from excessive moisture; the land being saturated is 
rendered impervious to air acting on the root ; and as the 
root of the cotton has a direct downward tendency, the spur- 
gioles are in u medium to absorb more water than the respi¬ 
ratory' organs of the leaf can part with at this early singe of 
growth, when the foilage is but little, and weather cloud \ or 
rain falling. I therefore consider a system of drainage as 
necessary as that of irrigation. 

The rain-fall here is greater than in Brittany, even if we 
include extreme limits -Orkney and Cornwall -w ill not. reach 
thirty-two inches yearly, whilst, that of Middlesex is below' 
twenty-four, from the observations taken for the last twenty 
or thirty years. Farmers and landlords are fully aware of 
the benefits of (Training as will be seen by the rentals. The 
wet summer of 1800 or so, clearly demonstrated the advan¬ 
tages of deep drained to that of shallow or nndrained land. 
Before draining became general, four or five sacks per acre 
was the usual out turn ; now a load of w heat per acre is a com¬ 
mon occurrence. Not that I attribute tho present out-turn 
solely to drainage ; sowing or drilling thinner, more stock 
being kept for manure, with better implements of lmsbaudry, 
has likewise been tho causo of a greater return. Draining 
has raised the temperature in cold, stiff, heavy lands, by ren¬ 
dering the soil permeable to air, for where water will go, air 
will follow, and the texture of the soil is thereby altered, is 
less clung and easily worked, and if carried out here would 
lower tho temperature by freely admitting air. The ammo¬ 
nia in the atmosphere, which is absorbed by rain wator, and 
falls on the earth during the rains, would be kept by tho 
soil in the descent of the water downwards to reach the 
drains. Every gardener must have noticed when lie has 
applfed liquid manure to mies iiy^ts or borders, that tho 
liquor is deprived alike of colour and smell in its passage 


through, but the lftnd is filled to repletion and eon take no 
more, the water forces all matters held in solution to a lower 
level, is taken away by the river, and deposited at its month 
for the benefit of future generations. Good cultivation 
strives to check soil from being brought from a higher level. 

As regards manure, I see but little prospect of getting 
enough to improve the land whilst so much is used for fuel, 
and the remainder allowed to dissipate its virtues in the air. 
If the farmers could % be persuaded to dig pits on their farm- 
sheds, into which all matters could bo thrown, and the 
urine to flow water according*to requirements, tho small 
quantity so made would be worth cartage. Bones, if col¬ 
lected and taken to the jails to be crushed, or what is better, 
ground, and applied at the rate of fifteen bushels per acre, 
more or less according to the land, whether rich or poor, 
wmihl be a valuable manure. Half this quantity, if mixed 
with soil and sulphuric acid, would answer equally as well ; 
the kit ter causes prompt and immediate action by a speedy 
decay of the bone. 1 might add, as a rule, gardeners and 
fanners avoid putting bones on wet or undraiued land ; but 
perhaps India docs not furnish bone or rag gatherens as 
in Brittany, lienee the reason of the bones left to bleach 
where the animal dies. Putting drainage, manure, and 
bones aside, I see no other means of n greater out-turn, 
but 1>\ bringing under cultivation some of tho waste land 
yearly, allowing at the same time a corresponding acreage 
that has been so long tilled for cotton and cereals two years 
or so fallow, attention being paid at tlie same time to the 
rearing of a better breed of cattle on the principle of selec¬ 
tion, instead of, as now, allowing miserable tadpole-looking 
bulls for stock. Agricultural societies, established in differ¬ 
ent parts of India, in which Europeans arc likely to be long 
residents, could take these matters in hand, and impress on 
the Native tho advantages of better animals for stock. 

As to species and varieties of cotton most suitable for 
India, perhaps the Indian varieties are better adapted for 
the soil and culture it here meets with, and if acted on the 
principle of continued selection, a belter variety will be 
raised than any at present. Still I do not take it for 
granted, because the exotic kinds have been tried 
once or twice, and failed, that such will always bo the 
case ; if tho exotic kinds can he flowered, in Tndia, I con¬ 
sider a point gained ; and should seed be produced, a 
stride in advance ; as the pollen of the long staple exotic 
could be applied to any vigorous growing indigenous variety, 
bearing in mind that the mother plant be healthy. Whilst 
the matured seed of the exotic would give rise to different 
varieties, plants of any kind, if raised from cuttings, grafts, 
layers. Arc., may be said to be constant, as it is a continua¬ 
tion of the same plant, or life prolonged, whereas if raised 
from seed, are ever liable to vary according to circumstances, 
soil, beat, moisture, and in proof of this I might cite the 
Deodora, or Sacred Indian Cedar, which has not been intro¬ 
duced into lhd ain more than fifty years, and has given rise 
to as many varieties. Still I am decidedly against large 
consignments of exotics being planted in the expectation of 
a remunerative supply. If the plant becomes acclimatised 
in two or three years, is as much as one can expect, and 
w hen seeds are received, or sent rather, should be obtained 
from districts resembling as much as possible the places to 
which they are destined, the rain-fall here light, soil, <fcc., 
being ascertained \ for, however much we may esteem the 
Uingmiglmt for its quality and produce, tho oasy method by 
which the land is tilled, in my mind not <my kind of 
cultivation and fertilising w r ould ever give an out-turn like 
that of any varieties of tho States, Sea Island, &c., which are 
varieties of Barbadense, a finer species than that of Iudicum, 
judging from what I have seen in museums. However, I 
hope to lie able, during my stay in India, to set this vexed 
question at rest. 

F. BARTER, 

Superintendent Farm, Wurdah. 

THE BOOLUN DSHUHUR FARM. 

Boolundehuhur , lrf August 1870* 

Sir, —I have now the honour to forward you my report on 
the cotton farm, showing tho work done. 

From the I3th to the* 28 th June, the work-done was princi¬ 
pally cleaning and manuring the grlund; on the 29 th and 
30th there was a little ploughed and ready for sowing. 
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The Bowing was commenced on the 1st July, and kept 
sowing daily the fields as they were ready, and on the 
evening of the 4th wc had over thirty acres sown, but the 
rain on the morning of the 5th being so heavy, that it com¬ 
pletely destroyed over twenty-six acres. The soil being of 
Such a sandy nature, that in the fields which had any incline 
the seeds were so deeply buried, and the hot suns that wo 
had immediately after tho rain, formed such a hard cake on 
the surface, through which only a few of the seedlings wore 
strong enough to make their way. 

Some of the fields are also flat, that when they get flooded 
tho water remains such a long time upon them that it 
perishes both seeds and seedlings ; some of the fields are a 
little higher round the sides, and the ground all round being 
so flat that there is no way of letting tho water awaj\ 

On the 7th, some of the fields were again dry enough for 
sowing, and from that time up to the 17th we continued 
sewing daily the fields as they were got ready, and by that 
time some of the fields were v cry dry on tho surface, and, 
until the rains came on the 20th, several of the fields showed 
no signs of germinating, but since then they have come up 
wonderfully (Accept in a few of the fields that the rain kept 
flooded for several days). I have also had for several days 
past a strong staff of men cleaning off grass, and a few going 
behind filling up the blanks, as several of the fields are 
rather thin, but if the weather keeps a little cool they will 
soon germinate. 

Since the last rains came, 1 have taken every opportunity 
of getting the fields that were destroyed by the rain resown, 
all being finished on the 30th; some of them are coming up 
beautifully. 

The exotic seed I brought with me, viz., Persian and Sea 
Island, has been a complete failure, scarcely a seed germin¬ 
ating of either sort. The Egyptian and Now Orleans have 
come on very well, and the plants are now looking very 
healthy. New Orleans, sent by II. ltivctt-Oarnac, Esq., is 
doing very well, but rather thin ; a great quantity of the seed 
being bad. 

The Hybrids, soul by Major Trevor Clarko, have germinated 
well, and of twenty-five varieties sown 1 have got twenty- 
four representatives ; very few seeds having perished. 

The ground on which the Sea Island and Persian was I 
have resown with maize, to avoid self-hybridising as much 
ns possible ; and three fields that were too wet for cotton I 
have sown with jowarce, all of which was finished on the 
31st July. 

I have also put in over six hundred of mulberry cuttings, 
but the water being also so canny for them, I thought it 
better not to put down any more at present, until the water 
could bo had more convenient. The Plica is also planted 
out. 1 have put in some of the forest seeds, and when wc 
get ft little rain shall put in the rest of them.—l have, &c., 

.1. SIMPSON. 


THE OOMKAOTEE FARM. 

Oomravtec , \th Aw/irst 1870. 

Sin,—The accounts which*! have just received from the 
different parts of tho province, show that all crops grown on 
light and medium soils arc flourishing, but that those which 
were sown o& black, deep soil have sufibred considerable 
damage from the heavy rain. Most of the plants of cotton 
and joowaroo oil deep soil are looking yellow, and in some 
fields the plants are totally rotten. Such fields will have to 
bo re-sown either with Scssamum (Thillec) or some other 
spring crop. In the Darwali Tnlook of the Worn dis¬ 
trict, the rain is reported to have done greater damage to the 
cotton and the jowareo crops than in other localities, and I 
shall try and visit the locality within a few days, and then 
submit a detailed report to you on tho subject. 

More rain would certainly have destroyed tho sickly plant, 
but I am glad to report that, fortunately, since the last five 
days the weather has been‘as favourable as could bo desired. 
The days are bright, sunny, and stray winds prevail during 
both days and nights. It may, therefore, be hoped that the 
moisture will soon be dried up, and that most of the yellow 
plants will regain their vteour. I hop#that this favourable 
Ity weather may last, atleast, until the jowaree sowings aro 
completed, and tho cotton and jowarce and the jowareo 
fields aro hoed and weeded. 
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Tho soil has been much hardened (oaked) ^ the 
action of the heavy rains, and, moreover, the weeds have 
crowded the young plants of cotton and jowareo, and con¬ 
sequently the plants appear now to be stunted. The cultivators 
arc now so busily engaged in finishing the jowaree sowings, 
that they cannot pay much attention to anything elso. 
Many of the fields which were prepared for the jowaree crop, 
but wore not sown before the heavy rains, are now covered 
with weeds, so much so that nothing can be grown in them 
until they aro ploughed and prepared again ; while some of 
tho fields aro still too wet to be worked in. It is said that All 
these fields will be sown with spring crops towards the mid¬ 
dle or end of November, by which time they will be easily 
got into order. The jowareo sowings will bo complet¬ 
ed within a few days, and then the cultivators will get on 
with the hoeing and weeding operations. 

Oil tlm whole, I think that tho prospects of our crops 
this season are not as yet. unfavourable, as tho present dry 
weather may, it is hoped, counterbalance the damage done 
by tho rain. This heavy monsoon will prove most bene¬ 
ficial to the spring crops. 

Mr. Pillmi’s detailed report on the present state of the 
Oomraotce scedPgardcn is herewith submitted. It will show 
that our garden ci op is still in an excellent condition. In 
one of the wells we have now about eight feet water, while 
in two it is only about three feet. The rain did a great 
mischief to the fourth well, whicli I hope soon to get into 
order. I have now arranged to get the masonry work done 
at once, and hope the wells will be quite ready within a 
fortnight or so. Thcro will not be necessity to irrigate our 
land till a month or two longer.—1 have, &e., 

Nago Rao J. N. Kkistna, 
Assistant to Cotton Commissioner. 


gDIjc Jftrrcstcrs’ dnqctk. 

I'A EC ETTA, 15th December 1870. 

It is beginning to bo doubted whether trees even induce a 
greater fall of rain. One writer asks what real ground there 
is for connecting together the presence of forests and the 
frequency of rain as cause and effect ? The assertion is so 
commonly made, that to doubt its truth seems almost like 
contradicting a received physical fact. And yet it will be 
found on examination that it really rests on no solid founda¬ 
tion either of reasoning or experience. The question is a 
prows juy*' it J tff * iodide. As for tho reason of tho supposi¬ 
tion none whatever has been assigned, so far as we aro 
aware, except that a surface shaded with woods is somewhat 
cooler than ’ one denuded of it, and thoreforo likelier to 
attract the passing shower. How far this may bo true it 
would be difficult to verify, or whether a hundred acres 
covered with wood really present a cooler area than if cover¬ 
ed with turnips or other vegotation ; but the effect of such a 
cause as this must be very limited at any time, and (which 
is more important) it can apply only at the warm season of 
the year, In cool weather, when rain-fall takes place, the 
“ open’* is notoriously cooler than the shaded surface, and 
therefore should, by the supposition, attract moro moisture. 
In cold countries—Canada, for instance—the woodman can 
ply his trade in the sheltered interior of the forest when out- 
of-door work is completely suspended in the cleared land by 
reason of extremity of cold. Supposing, therefore, the pre¬ 
cipitation from the air to he in nny degree affected by tho 
presence or absence of forest covering, one half of tho year 
ought to balance the other. Wo hope that the above theory 
will be so accepted as to help to save our forests from 
further destruction. Korcsts, even if they do not 
at present pay tin* expenses connected with their 
preservation, will, in tho future, pay thlP same with 
interest. In India, especially, forests are valuable—the 
common trees can be used for firewood; tho more valuable 
as sleepers for our railw ays, timber for our ship-building, and 
wood for our cabinet-makers and upholsterers.' But the 
shelter of older trees is absolutely necessary to let the young 
ones tako root, so our forests must bo managed by careful 
hands, and not cut down at random. Government must at¬ 
tend to this matter, and see that tho work is done by those 
who understand it. If; tfcen, it can be proved that, Added 
to their prospective value, trees are the cleansers puri¬ 
fiers of our atmosphere, wc have an invincible argument for 
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their preservation. We should like to know what Medical 
and Sanitaiy Officers on this side of India think of the 
matter .—Deccan Herald. 


IMAGINARY CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 


Pall Mall (hizrttt. 

Thiikk consecutive years of drought, while they have sti¬ 
mulated the inventive resources of practical agriculturists, 
have had the natural effect of culling forth a plentiful crop 
of speculation from weather prophets, and projectors, and 
half-instructed meteorologists, and all the philosophic tribe 
of Laputa in genoral, to whom the periodical press now affords 
such fatal facilities. We have often noticed that in the tabu¬ 
lar statements of those compilers of weather records who 
write to the Time* y useful and welcome as their communica¬ 
tions are, every season is sure to be ** extraordinary,’' almost 
every month one of the driest or wettest, or windiest, coldest, 
or hottest, ever known. Much observation, which ought to 
correct a tendency to exaggerate, seems in some minds to 
have rather a tendency to increase it. And many seem now' 
to regard three dry hot years in succession as betokening 
sonic general change of climate, as if it was not perfectly 
certain, in the wide range of the table of what, w e call chances, 
that with our existing conditions of climate such a combina¬ 
tion must every now and then recur. We know an ingeni¬ 
ous theorist who would fain persuade us tlmt a cycle of six 
hundred unfavourable years has just reached its termination, 
and that English agriculturists, who loft off making wine 
about a. D. 1250 because their grapes ceased to ripen, will 
soon he making it again, and continue to do so fin* nn equi¬ 
valent number of centuries. Others, speculating quite as 
contouturally and even more absurdly, seem to attribute the 
impending change of climate—of which they assume the rea¬ 
lity—to the operation of men. They fancy that by extended 
drainage and the cutting down of trees the amount of rain-fall 
may have been diminished. As to drainage, it may suffice to 
remember that our rain is derived from the evaporation of 
the Atlantic, and is not. likely to be affected by the diminu¬ 
tion of that which proceeds from a few .swamps. As to the 
effects of cutting down frees, the subject lias been made so 
much of in recent times that it requires to bo treated more 
respectfully. Yet there are two considerations which mili¬ 
tate against the theory ; the first relative to its application 
to England, the second to the doctrine in general. As to 
the first, it may he greatly questioned whether there has been 
for some generations past, any diminution of our tree-covered 
surface. There is a balance of gain and loss. Some woods 
have been felled. Some districts, once rich in 'hedgerow tim¬ 
ber, have been partially stripped for reasons of scientific . 
agriculture. But, on the other hand, the Englishman’s pas- I 
sion for planting and for preserving timber has been steadily 1 
at work in the contrary direction. Take the neighbourhood : 
of London for an instance: any of us who arc old enough 1 
may remember how, scarcely more than a generation ago, the i 
spectator from any height commanding an extensive prospect , 
would note great bare tracts of heath, of cultivated but un¬ 
enclosed land, and of recently enclosed common with low | 
treeless hedge. All this is altered now. tio where you will 
for a view in the “ home countries,'’ a sea of leaves seems to 
extend around on every side. And we believe that most ; 
people, if they consult their experience, will make the same 
report of the parts of the kingdom with which we are ae- , 
quaiuted. The local authorities win) have been hitch I 
bestirring themselves to prevent the disforesting of the New j 
Forest, on the gmund of apprehended deficiency of rain, are j 
certainly indulging in very imaginative apprehensions. 

But, in thg next place, w lmt. real ground is then: for con¬ 
necting together, in temperate climates at all events, the pre¬ 
sence of forests aud the frequency of rain us cause and effect f 
The assertion is so commonly nmdo that to doubt its truth 
seems almost like contradicting a received physical fact. Aud 
yet it will be found on examination that it really rests on no 
solid foundation either of reasoning or experience. The ques¬ 
tion is a //roves frtyc et jxt* pi aide. As for the reason of 
the supposition none whatever has been assigned, so far as 
we are aware, except that a surface shaded w ith woods is 
somewhat cooler than one denuded of it, and therefore like¬ 
lier to attraot the passing shower. How* far .this may be true 
it would be difficult to verify, or whether a hundred acres 


covered with wood really present a cooler area than if covered 
with turnips or other vegetation ) but the effect of such a 
cause os this must be very limited at any time, and (which is, 
more important) it can apply only at the warm season of the" 
year. In winter, when a full half of our rain-fall takes place, 
the 14 open” is notoriously cooler than the shaded surface 
and therefore should, by the supposition, attract more mois¬ 
ture. In cold countries—Canada, for instanco—the woodman 
can ply his tmde in the sheltered interior of the forest when 
out-of-door w ork is completely suspended in the cleared land 
by reason of extremity of cold. Supposing, therefore, the 
precipitation from the air to be in any degree affected by the 
presence or absence of forest covering, one half of the year 
ought to balance the other. 

In France, the prevalence of the theory that the clearing 
of woodlands diminished rain was such, a few years ago, as 
almost to produce a panic among philosophers ; and in 
France the question could be tried experimentally with 
greater ease than here, because the surface of that country 
is more markedly divided between thick w’ood and bare 
fields than is the case with ours. Something meriting the 
name of observation was, therefore, applied U) the problem, 
and we believe we are right in saying that the result hither¬ 
to arrived at is altogether adverse to any connection between 
tin* alleged cause and effect. Rain-ftlll cannot be shown to 
have diminished generally in France through the removal of 
forests which in the last hundred years has been very 
extensive, nor can it bo shown locally that rain has diminish¬ 
ed where forests have been cut down. One experimentalist 
compared, for some years, the meteorology of tw T o adjoining 
valleys in Burgundy, the one covered with wood, tho other 
entirely bare, and found that less rain full in the former. 
But observations of this kind must no doubt bo far more 
extensive and more prolonged to be really valuable, and 
none snob has been applied since this question began to be 
agit uted. 

Of course, this scepticism of ours does not in any degree 
touch the real and probable utility of forests in agricultural 
economy. It has not been showm that they increase the rain¬ 
fall. nor anv good reason given for supposing it, but they arc 
of the greatest service in economizing it.. They preserve the 
fallen water, both by the percolation which takes place more 
readily on the soil shaded by them than on exposed surfaces, 
and also by obstructing evaporation. They are most useful 
accessories both against flood and against drought. But un¬ 
der our English climate there is a contingency perhaps more 
injurious in the long run both to human health and the fruits 
of the earth than either flood or drought. This is the pre¬ 
valence of damp, cold, sunless weather. Some suppose that 
an over-abundance of trees has a tendency to aggravate this 
particular evil. Certain it is that in the vicinity of that very 
New' Forest, of which the maintenance is now so strongly 
urged by some climatologers, a largo number of the inhabi¬ 
tants who can afford it are apt. to migrate in what they deem 
the unhealthy reason —the fall of the leaf—and resort to a 
more bracing and invigorating air. 

Not only the effect of forests but the effect of mo¬ 
dern field-drainage requires to be established on far more 
accurate evidence than lias as yet been obtained. We do not 
mean its effect on climate in the general sense, which we 
believe to be none at all ; but on the preservation and dis¬ 
tribution of water, on the penimncnt productiveness of the 
soil, mid on human and animal health. These arc questions 
of which we shall have to leave the scientific investigation to 
those who may come after us; for the present w r o seem likely 
to content ourselves with deductions from very narrow ex¬ 
perience with very large conjecture and very confident asser¬ 
tion. 


REPORT ON THE DEODAR FORESTS IN KASHMIR. 


I may preface these notes on the deodar resources-of the 
J mnmoo and JCaslnnir territories by mentioning tho means 
i have had of forming au opinion on thoir extent and capa¬ 
bilities. In autumn 1865, I came down along the Chenab 
from the eastern boundary of Radar at tho Sansai (after in¬ 
specting the PtuigP forest, higher up) to Jnngulwar, below 
Kishtwar “(whence I re-crossed into the Ravi basin). And 
Mr. E. Sparling, Assistant. Conservator, furnished mo with 
a Memo, on the deodar upon the Bhutna, a tributary of that 
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part of the Chenab. In autumn 1866, I went up the 
Chonab from near Cliineni to Kishtwar, thence traversed the 
length of the Wardwau Valley to the highest deodar , and 
* after crossing the Kashmir Volley, passed along the deodar 
tract on the Jhelum below ^aramula. Tho latter, as well 
as tho Bhimbur and Rajaori tract, I had travelled over 
some years previously. In the autumn of 1867, crossing 
from tho Khagan Valley, I came down the Kishengunga 
from Shard to Mozuflurabad. Thus I have had opportuni¬ 
ties of examining groat parts of the deodar tracts in the 
territories of His Highness the Maharaja. And in these 
tours I lost no chance of questioning officials or others who 
could give information as to forests and timber. 

Beginning with the east, it may Vhj noted that two small 
tributaries of the Lower Ravi rise and pursue much of their 
course in Jummoo territory. These are the Siawa and Uj ; 
and although I have never found occasion to visit either 
there seems every reason to believe that almost nil the avail 
able deodar on both has been felled for export, the original 
stock not having been huge, md the demand being groat, 
owing to tho proximity to the plains. The deodar tract on 
the Uj is of syinll size, and lies quite in tho outer hills, and 
its timber is said to be in esteem with Lifhore buyers, owing 
to its being dark-coloured. 

Resembling those of the Uj in some respects are tho still 
smaller deodar tracts on the Tawi (a common generic name 
of small rivers in the Punjab), which rises in and flows 
through the low hills to the north of Jummoo to join tho 
Chenab. This also is stated to be cleared after about 7 
years’ felling, not for export, but for use at Jummoo. The 
trees are said to all have been of small size, and to have 
been squared in the forest (ns was often the case on the Uj) 
and as the stream is quite small, with only freshets and no 
great floods, the timber was brought down only by the .ex¬ 
penditure of much labour in dragging, cfce. 

Ill taking up tho Chenab itself within Jummoo territory, I 
may mention that I have not thought it advisable to enter 
in detail many matters noted, as these forests are in foreign 
territory and only need our attention in a general way. The 
part of the Chenab with which we have here to do may 
naturally be divided into two portions : the upper, from the 
boundary with Pangi at the Sansai down through Padar, 
etc., to the junction of tho Wardwau river near Kishtwar 
about 65 miles ; and the lower, from that point down for 55 
miles. In the upper part the course of the river is on the 
whole westerly, its f bed falling from about 6,000 at the 
mouth of the Sansai, the boundary stream, to about, 4,400 
feet near Kishtwar, and it flows between lofty mountains 
with rather steep slopes, but of a milder type than those of 
Pangi further up. 

As noted in my Chenab Forest Report, there arc consider¬ 
able deodar forests on both sides of the Sansai stream, 
growing to 2,000 feet over the river, and probably aggregat¬ 
ing not fewer than 1,800 or 2,000 flrst-class trees ; those on 
the right bank, w hich are tho liner, ranging up to 10 or 11 
feet girth and 150 in height. At the time of my visit it was 
believed that the Sansai stream was the boundary, which 
would have left the deodar on its leil bank in the hands of 
the Forest Department. Hut since then the Superintendent 
of Chainba has decided thttfc the ridge on the cast of the 
Sansai Valley is the boundary, so that the whole of that 
deodar belongs to Kashmir. About 1,100 trees are said to 
have been foiled there within the last three years. 

On this (the right) bank of the Chenab from the Sansai 
down to Gulabgurh, (24 miles), where the level of the river 
is about 5,400 feet above the sea, there are three or four 
considerable forest tracts, but as launching is tolerably easy 
in' most of them, great part of the available trees have been 
felled. Along the left bonk in tho same part the deodar tracts 
are more extensive, and, as much of tho ground is more diffi¬ 
cult, there lias been less felling in proportion to the stock. 
On both banks there is, besides deoitar t a good deal of other 
coniferous forest, chiefly Pinas E&velsa and Abies Smithian a. 

At Gulabgurh, the Chenab is joined from the right bank 
by the Bhutna or Bataur, a tributary of some size, up the 
valley of which there is a good deal of tropic to Zansknr by 
what is for some 20 miles'nt least a good road. All my in¬ 
formation os to tho deodar on it is derived from Mr. Sparling’s 
memo, and native information. Thejiature of the ground is 
said to bo similar to tl*t on the Chenab above this point, but 
easier, and deodar extends to Hamuri, nearly 25 miles up, 
reaching perhaps 8,500 Feet. The trees would appear not to 


be of great length, only giving 3 logs eaoh; one treeof29£ 
foot girth was seen by Mr. Sparling. There seems, no doubt 
that at one time there was a great deal of deodar oq tfris 
river. From 1,000 to 1,500 trees appear to have been felled 
in each of a good many years since 1848, with an intermis¬ 
sion, after Mr. Prinsep was, in 1850, sent up by Government 
to investigate the probabilities of deodar supply. The aggre¬ 
gate felled up to 1867 probably reached 10,000. Tho stream 
at Gulabgurh is nearly equal to tho Ravi at Chamba j and up 
to where the river becomes too small for floating, felling has 
been carried on so vigorously that many of the lower slopes are 
cleared of every tree down to those of 8 inches in girth; only 
the treos in higher parts of tho forest being left, and only one 
forest high near Chisot on the right bank having remained 
virgin. This is tho more to be regrettod, as Mr. Sparling 
reports reproduction as much less active than in Pangi. 
With these statements as to nature of the ground, and the 
over-clearing, I cannot put much faith in Mr. Sparling’s 
estimate (stated to be founded on actual enumerations by 
his native subordinates) of 7,784 first class deodars still stand¬ 
ing on the right and 12,825 on the left bank of tho Bhutna. 
Other conifers are scarce, here, most of the excel sa growing 
above and apart from the deodar. 

For the remaining 40 miles downward from Gulabgurh on 
the right or sunny bank of the Chenab thero are only three or 
four plots of deodar of any size, and these not of great value. 
On tho left hank in this port, there are six or seven 
valuable forest tracts of considerable extent, the trees in 
sumo ranging up to a largo size. But most of these are 
either distant from tho river or over bad precipitous ground, 
so that the amount of felling has been relatively small, and 
some of the forests are still virgin. Nor does it seem likely 
that on tho Kashmir method of working forest—to be noted 
subsequently—most of these are likely to becomo speedily 
available. In the lowest of them, Dhnnkut, no trees have 
boon felled for export, but some have been taken for use at 
the Government Khoti in Kishtwar, a fow miles oft’. 

The* portion of the Chonub from Kishtwar downwards is of 
less importance as to deodar. From that place to Bhagar, 
55 miles, the bed of the river falls from 4,400 to 3,000 feet; 
the slopes are easier, and the bills bounding the valley arc 
lower. In this tract the deodar is for the most part not 
found, as on tho Chenab generally, in massive forests, more 
or less pure, on the great, slopes fronting the river, but more 
like that on parts of the Ravi, is generally found ill greatest 
quantity in the smaller lateral valleys. For 10 or 12 miles 
on the right bank below Kishtwar a good deal of deodar 
exists in such situations and also in less quantity very high 
on the slopes fronting the river. Below this down to Bhagar 
there is little or no deodar on tins bank. No felling for ex¬ 
port lias cv^r taken place here, nor arc these trees likely to 
come into the market on the present system unless prices 
should rise very high. 

On the left bank, for 20 miles below Kishtwar, tho river 
running south, there is little or no deodar f except small tracts 
so deep in the valleys of two or three minor tributaries, that 
timber could not profitably be got out. At Denma, above 
Jaugalwnr, there is a good forest of fair sized deodar with 
tolerable reproduction. Ami there are smaller tracts on tho 
Lolru ridge, and in the neigh 1 muring valleys to the south 
of it, but here also export, under present.circumstances, would 
not pay. For 20 miles below this, the Chenab having 
again turned west, there is, or has boon, a good deal of Pittas 
lomjifolia near tlip river, but there are only one or two small, 
patches of deodar until the range between Bliugar on the 
Chenab, and Cliinen on the Tuwi. is reached. Here at 
Sutrorgurh or Ratni Talao, thcie is a large and valuable 
deodar tract, whence a good deal of timber has been taken 
for use at Jummoo, &c., to the south, but none for export 
by the river, which is five or six miles off, and for which 
conversion would be necessary. There are st^ll a large num¬ 
ber of good trees here for use when prices have risen suffi¬ 
ciently, to bring them out. The trees are film, ranging up 
to 10 or 11 feet girth and 120 or 13(Mngh, and reproduction 
is good.* 

In this lower part of the course of the Chenab, there are 
three considerable right bank tributaries,—tho Lidar, the 
Bichlari (one branch of which comes from near the Banibal 
pass), and the Ans. Each of the two last has a considerable 
body of water and drains a large area, and there is reason to 

. • 1 hoar that In 1868 trees were here felled for export. 
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believe that there is deodar on ftt least the Ans. But the trees 
ore placed high, and floating is difficult, so that no deodar 
has ever been felled for export. 

To return to the Momi or Ward wan river, which joins the 
Chcnab from the right bank near Kishtwar, after pursuing a 
nearly north and south course, with one or two groat bends, 
down the Marru Wardwan Valley from Inshin, alx>vc which 
there is little or no deodar, to the confluence with the Chc¬ 
nab, is about 65 miles, the bed falling from 7,500 to about 
4,400 feet. For nearly 20 miles from Inshin down to Marru, 
where the Kadran—a large tributary—joins from the left 
bank, the deodar tracts are not extensive on the right hank, 
and on the left they are still smaller, and the trees more 
scattered, as well as frequently at some distance from the 
river. In this locality the tree reaches an elevation of nearly 
0,000 feet. The ground, especially on the right bank, is fairly 
good for forest operations, and on both a good deal of felling 
has been done, especially for a few miles above Alarm, fell¬ 
ing having only been extended to the- higher part of late 
years, since trees became scarcer below. 

For 12 or 15 miles up the Kadran tributary there is a 
good deal of deodar on both banks, and many trees have been 
felled for export on the right, where the slopes are easier, In 
places there arc still a good' many left. 

Oil the main river, the chief forests commence some miles 
below Marru, when from Tolar downwards for 12 or 14 
miles deodar is almost continuous along the right bank. 
Wherever launching is easy the felling has been carried on 
vigorously in places to complete clearing. Along the left 
bank also there is much deodar, but the ground is more 
difficult, and there lias been less felling. And a large pro¬ 
portion of the trees on both hanks will probably remain 
Untouched till some other system of working the forests 
comes into play. 

On the right hank, opposite Similar, there is a considera¬ 
ble forest, in which there has been a good deal of felling, and 
there is a large extent of deodar forest, more or less scatter¬ 
ed and mixed, on the left bunk for six or seven miles below 
Sundav. But much of it is some way from the river, with not 
very easy ground intervening, so that there has not been a 
great deal of felling, and there are probably not less than 3,000 
or 4,000 trees left here. Still further down, on the right 
bank, over the villages of Mian and Kuch, there is a consider¬ 
able deodar tract high above the river; and further west ! 
towards Mogul Mtiidun, oil the road to the Mirhnl Fuss to j 
Kashmir, there is another ; but both of these are said to be i 
virgin, except a little experimental felling in the former, 
which was unsuccessful. 

I was informed oil the spot that felling commenced on j 
the Wardwan as much as 30 years ago; and it seems : 
certain that for seveval years at least 1,000 to 1,300 trees j 
have annually been felled here. But on the whole, the ■ 
number taken appears to have been small relatively, 
many of the best tracts having been protected by the j 
nature of the ground. Though the difficulties of the ! 
latter could in most places be overcome by systematic \ 
effort under European supcnisinn, they are sufficient to j 
deter the villagers, through whom alone the work is at pie- j 
sent done. 

In main parts of the forests both on the (’henab and 
Wardwan, the reproduction of deodar is fair, but waste and , 
carelessness as to the trees is everywhere visible. In many' \ 
places trees are lopped or barked without any need, and near 
villages the young trees arc cut without "mercy. In forest 
operations also it is the same. A large number of the 
stumps are left much higher than is necessary, sometimes to , 
10 or 12 feet high : too many trees are taken wherever the 
ground is easy ; there is no preparation of slide* even where 
there nre considerable drops, so that the logs suffer much 
more than they ought to do, and sometimes, apparently with¬ 
out cause, a considerable proportion of the wood is left lying ! 
for years, or perhaps for ever, without being launched. 

It need hardly be stated that there is no effort by clearing • 
parties to push the timber down the rivers. The floating 
difficulties are, us a rule, n<>t great in either the Upper t’henab 
or the Wardwan river, where felling has hitherto been car¬ 
ried on, hut great accumulations of logs are at times seen 
stranded in places whence but. a little trouble and expense 
would have removed them. The < ’henah lias a great annual 
seasonal rise of many feet, and there arc few' difficulties of 
floating in greater part of its course. The worst place is 
near Gulaligurh, where at a bend called Artolikc-phcr there 


has for some years been an immense accumulation ■ of jammed 
logs. These ore estimated to number 3,000, and belong 
partly to Government and partly to tho Maharaja, and it ia 
thought that most of them can he moved, if a side channel 
is dug, both parties agreeing to share the expense. 

The greatest evil in connection with these forests is the 
prevalence of forest fires, of which -the traces are everywhere 
seen in old scarred newly-charred trunks and branches* aud 
dead standing trees, often in large numbers. Somo idea 
may be formed of the extent of this evil from Mr. Sparling's 
statement last October, after having travelled down the 
river, that “ from Sansai to Kishtwar, 82 live fires had been 
counted, while those that had died out were innumerable.” 

It is impossible t<> get reliable figures as to tho number of 
deodar trees that have been actually felled, but the number 
for these rivers must have been very large. I was assured 
in 1805, by the official then in charge of forest operations, 
that 25,000 trees had in two years, 1859 and I860, been 
cut on the (’henab and Wardwan rivers. And although the 
annual number has diminished very much since then, it 
seems likely that at least 00,000 deodar (and perhaps many 
more) have been tfelled for export on these*rivers. And 1 
should not be inclined to put. the number of deodar still 
available in tolerably w orkable groundnut much more than the 
same number. 

With regard to the Government depots on this river—and 
the system of the Maharaja's officials is similar—it may be 
noted that there are several catching depots from alxivo Kiossi, 
a few miles w ithin the hills, to Akhnur where the river enters 
the plains. At and near tho catching depots the logs {geli, la - 
ilia) nre caught singly by swimmers with skins {surna). They 
are then formed into small rafts (jhinida) of three logs each 
and com eyed by skinsmon to Aklmur. From that point down 
to the sale depot at Wazirabad the timber is floated in large 
rafts (fa/le) of 25 logs, guided by men who live upon the rafts. 
The latter are fastened together by poles, which formerly 
were mostly bamboo (got from a small jungle a few miles from 
Akhnur), but recently chit has been more used. The rope 
employed is sometimes made of babar (Andropogon or Erio- 
phonun), but /xte/ti, tho refuse of sugar-cane stalks, is reckon¬ 
ed the best. Many of the logs which in floods pass tlic upper 
depots become entangled in the net-w T ork of islands (chavela) 
and flats below Akuur, w here most of them are sold as they 
lie, as the expense of removing them for sale to the depot, 
would, in many cases, not he covered bj^the advantage gained. 

We now pass on to the western part of Kashmir terri¬ 
tory in the basin of the Jlielum. In the eastern portion 
of the Kashmir Valley there arc a few small deodar forests, 
and on the wooded slopes on the northern aspect of the west¬ 
ern part of the Fir Ponjul range (near Balia Pam ltislii), 
there are, or have been, a good many scattered trees, 
though no continuous forest of deodar. From the last as 
well as from the holah pergunnah to the north of Bara- 
mula,—where also there nre largo forest tracts, but, as 1 
belieie, no great, quantity of deodar ,—a good many troos 
of that and Putm Hwlm have been felled. But these 
appear to have been mostly employed locally for boat and 
house building, and it may he doubted if much timber has 
over been foiled for export above Baramula, and timber is 
even carried from below that place for use in the valley 
itself. 

From Baramula to Uri, some 21 miles, in which the 
level of the river falls from 4,900 to about 3,000 feet, in¬ 
cludes most of the only deodar tract on the Jhclum river 
proper. On the right bank, there is not much coniferous 
forest of any kind, and there are only a few small deodar 
plots (the chief one being near Tatamal), in most of which 
the trees are not of great size, aud have often been much 
lopped and injured. On the left hank the forest is toler¬ 
ably continuous, reaching 1,500 feet above the river, and 
in many places consists, or has consisted, mostly of deodar , 
the trees often of good girth, but of no great height, and 
in places given to multiple trunks. For 10 or twelve miles 
below f’ri on the left bank there are occasional patches 
of deodar, hut*generally high and distant from the river, 
so that launching would be expensive. 

The slopes aud launching are on the whole not difficult— 
indeed, arc in many places vory oa^v, so that almost all tho* 
large trees fit for felling have in many parts ]>een cleared, 
only those in the higher or steeper parts (which are rare; 
having been left. Another circumstance which lias perhaps 
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oonduoted to this is, that here, more than in most other parts 
of Kashmir territory where deodar grows, not only are super- 
^ vision and pressure easy, hut there is more population, and 
* therefore more labour available. 

Felling would appear to have commenced here very early, 
for I find it alluded to (but have mislaid my authority) as 
going on upon a large scale in 1850. And Dr. Adams, in 
his “ Wanderings of a Naturalist,” mentions felling as being 
\erf vigorously earned on in 1854. I have also been inform¬ 
ed by a Kashmir official that in that year 4,000 deodar were 
felled in this tract, and although the number in succeeding 
ears diminished considerably, and there appears to have 
een no felling from 1800 to 1864, I believe we may reckon 
on an aggregate of at least 12,000 trees having been felled 
here. 

How the work was carried on may in part bo gathered 
from what can still be seen. Stumps of 5 and 6 feet high 
are not uncommon, and some oven to 14 or 15 feet occur; 
many places have been quite eloared, and still more over¬ 
felled ; no care had been bestow d upon the slides, and only 
the easy nature of the ground prevented the logs from 
being still nnye injured in their descent; logs are left for 
years, until the out r part is quite rotfen; and although 
the bed of the river is by no means difficult, great numbers 
of stranded legs were left without an effort to clear them out. 
How bad the results sometimes were may be gathered from the 
Statement that in 1850, only one-third of the logs were counted 
ou os reaching depot, the rest being smashed, stranded, or 
purloined en route —and this in a river which is one of the 
easiest in the Punish, whether as to character of the ground 
nature of the channel, or extent of the floods. 

Nor do the fives appear to have fared better as to conser¬ 
vancy limn the timber. Adams mentions that in 1854 great 
damage had been caused to the deodar by charcoal burners ('/) 
setting lire to and then hollowing out the trunks; even now 
large trees are often seen charred or barked (sometimes to a 
wonderful extent and still green above), and in many parts 
they are much lopped, and the young ones cut over and deve¬ 
loping multiple trunks. 

As the deodar tract here is limited in extent, and there 
have been so large fellings, I do not think we can put the 
number of first class trees still standing at more than 5,000. 

The length of the course of the Kishengunga from Nnde 
to Mozulfurulud, where it flow s into the Jhclum, is about 75 
miles, and in that distance there is a fall in its bed from about 
6,200 to 2,000 feet, the direction being on the whole about 
south-westerly, lmt with several considerable bends. I did 
not go above Naddi, but am inclined to think there may he a 
good deal of deodar higher up. The ground, however, is said 
to be very difficult, and there arc no inhabitants, so that 
whatever trees there are can hardly be considered as available 
at present. From Nadcli, where the tree reaches about 8,500 
feet, downwards for nearly 50 miles, there is a great deal of 
deodar , which indeed constitutes most of the forest to a con¬ 
siderable height above the river in that tract, the upper por¬ 
tion of the valley having much more than the lower. 

In the uppermost part, near Shard and Khnrigam, including 
. the mouth of the Sungun, a large tributary from the right hank, 
there has been a groat deal of filling on both banks, occasion¬ 
ally to complete clearing wherever the slopes and launching 
are tolerably easy. But much of the ground is steep, and 
often rough and precipitous, so that a large number of fme 
trees have been left in most forests. This state of things 
continues to about Kerim, some 25 miles below’ Naddi, tlie 
forests falling off somewhat, and the ground being rather easier 
towards the former place. 

Down to about Nosheri, some 25 miles further, there 
are also considerable deodar tracts on both banks, but of 
less extent and gradually recoding further from the river, 
and there has thns been much loss felling here. For some 
miles below Nosheri there are still a fow deodar plots on 
the left bank, but much too distant to have been operat¬ 
ed on. On tho Kama, a left bank tributary also, which 
joins not far above Nosheri, there is stated to bo a good 
defil of deodar , none of which has been felled ou account 
of the stream being too small for floating. 

In the forests on this river there is a larger proportion of 
Pinus Excelaa than I have noticed in any felling locality in 
Kashmir territory, but l^am not awar?if any of itiiaa ever 
been felled for export. In many parts again, along the 
lowen 30 miles of the river the large forests of jmus longi- 


folia , generally—as is its habit—growing on stl&V arid 
slope. It would appear that no' felling or if fer 
taken place here, most of the supply hating as yet b#n 
got from much furthor down the river. 

On the Kishengunga —even more than olsewhere-^hftek* 
ing and lopping have been lavishly practised, with a general 
wasto of wood, and fine deodar are at times seen killed by 
a short segment of tho bark having been removed to roof 
a shanty. Blackened stumps and scarred and scorched trees 
arc everywhere seen, the last often in large patohes. The 
worst ease I saw was close to Keran, where a very largo 
extent of fine deodar forest had recently been completely 
devastated by fire, at least 500 large trees standing dead 
on it. Nor had there been more care bestowed on the 
preparation of slides or the clearing of stranded logs than has 
been indicated as to the other rivers. 

The river is at least 200 foot wide at Shard, and during 
most of its course there are hut few obstacles to successflu 
floating, so that it seems probable that felling was commcncod 
early. The years for which 1 have figures from officials 
give 22,500 deodar as felled in various seasons from 1854 to 
1867, and it seems likely that an aggregate of not fewer 
than 30,000 have been felled here. 

As to the numbers of deodar still left, I was more particu¬ 
lar nu this than on most of the other Kashmir rivers, as it 
was the last. <>f considerable size I should see ; the forests are 
more extensive than elsewhere, and the nature of iiiucli of the 
ground makes it possible 1o frame estimates founded on enu¬ 
meration of portions from opposite. This method is more 
likely to lead to an umler-cstimate, hut oil fair ground and 
with some rare will give a tolerable approximation to the 
number of first class trees. The estimate for tho whole right 
bank of the Kishengunga is 20,100 and for the left bank, 
10,450, first class drodar. 

Previous t»» inspection of the Kishengunga, my attention 
had been drawn m Kliagan to tho circumstance noted in 
paras. 16 and 17 of the Kliagan Forest Report, viz., that in tho 
upper part of the course of theKunhar river the deodar most 
affects the sunny and not the shady aspects. As the south¬ 
westerly course of the Kishengunga affords more decidedly 
sunny and shady sides, I chose Dwurian, about 25 miles be¬ 
low Naddi, as about the centre of the deodar tract as to 
capabilities, and have totalled the estimated deodar on either 
side above and below it. The results are, 13,050 on the 
sunny and 7,050 on the shady side above Dwuriun, and only 
5,110 on the sunny versa* 13,080 on the shady side below it. 
This, then, is strongly corroborative of w hat was found on the 
Kunliar. 

On the Jhclum, below the confluence of the Kishengunga, 
there is no deodar along the left bank, Which is in Kashmir 
territory. I4ut in-some parts there are considerable ehil 
(longifolia) tracts where felling has been largely carried on for » 
export to the plains. In this part the most, considerable tri- 
Imfcury is the Punch river, which drains an area of large size 
south of the western part of the Fir Banjul range. This I have 
not as yet found an opportunity of visiting, but it docs not 
appear that, if there is deodar, any has been felled for export, 
and it is very doubtful if the upper part of the stream and 
its tributaries would be capable of floating largo timber at 
any season of the year. 

As a point of some interest in connection with the forest 
resources of Kashmir territory, it may he noted that on the 
Return Pir and to the west, above Punch there would seem 
to be a largor stock of box trees than in any other Punjab 
locality. Thence is obtained most of the supply of box-wood 
(ehih’ri) for making combs, Wc., from Rawalpindi to Amritsar. 

I have hut few general remarks to make on tho Kashmir 
forests, most, of the < hief points 'having been touched on in 
the preceding sketch. It may bo noted, however, that on 
the whole the deodar in the Maharaja’s territory lies lower 
elevations than most, other deodar in the Punjab Himalaya. 
And upon this, to some extent, may depend the fact, that in 
the former the tracks of extensive snow slides were seldom 
observed. . On the whole, also, the slopes of the deodar traots 
in Kaslimir territory are easier than elscw'hero, which again 
has rendered over-clearing more frequent. 

Partial over-clearing also is greatly encouraged by the sys¬ 
tem of felling which is pursued. This varies ih detail in dif¬ 
ferent parts; nor is it easy always to get definite and distinct 
information about it. But the general method appears to be, 
that the whole felling, <fcc., in each of the eastern and western 
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tracts is managed by an official called a jittant (adjutant), who 
stays at some central comfortable place, and probably never 
even sees more than one or two of the main forests from year s 
end to year’s end. No labour is imported, but under the 
jittant are certain subordinates whose duty it is to see that 
each villager in the forest tracts operates on a certain (vot¬ 
ing) number of trees. The officials state that the villagers 
are paid for this, hut I doubt if in many cases it is not a form 
of Irigari, ot State service. Be this as it may, the choice of 
ground (within certain wide limits), and the absolute choice 
of trees, is left, to the villagers. The consequence is, that 
when the ground and launching are tolerably easy, it is the 
interest of the villagers to take every tree that will count as 
such, while, as no expenditure is made for slides, Ac., all the 
rather or very difficult parts are left untouched. I was in¬ 
formed that, there had at times been disputes as to the shortness 
of the trees felled, the rate paid being for girth, irrespective 
of length. 

Owing to the nature of the system, the season of felling 
differs somewhat from that generally adopted for Govcrn- 
ment work, and by traders on most of the Himalayan rivers. 
These generally fell and launch throughout flu* summer 
soason, but the Kashmir villagers appear mostly to fell late 
in autumn, when the work connected with cultivation is 
more slock. The timber thus has more generally a chance 
of a year’s seasoning ere launching than in tho former ease. 
There felling also is more capricious and apt to be influenced 
by incidental causes. Thus, when felling was begun, on the 
Sansai in 1805, two men were accidentally killed, and the 
others stopped work for the year. 

For about two years, up t<> the end of 1807, Mr. F. Drew 
had held the general supervision over forest operations and 
timber dealings for Kashmir, which rendered mutton* more 
easy of settlement in the ease of differences between tlie 
Forest Department and the Kashmir authorities. But in 
tho beginning of 1808, 1 am informed that matters were put 
upon a new footing, the lease of waif with permits to cut a 
certain number of tree's on each river being granted to cer¬ 
tain natives. But the sums stated to be paid for waif, - 
Rs. 8,000 on the Ravi, 18,000 on the Fbenab, and 1*2,000 on 
the Jheluin, —-ami the seignorage, Rs. 18 per tree, are so 
very high, that it appear* imt improbable that these ar¬ 
rangements had been contrived with a wow to gel the man¬ 
agement put upon u slacker looting. 

T may conclude with an estimate of the total number of 
deodar now left in the various Jtodar tracts in Kashmir ter¬ 
ritory that have been enumerated. Rut it must be borne 
in mind tlmt., except, in the ease of the Ivisheiigunga, where 
there was time and opportunity f«*r greater rare, these esti¬ 
mates are very much of the nature of guesses, and the num¬ 
bers given max perhaps he assumed as maxima yf lirst class 
trees available without very great trouble and expense. 
Allowing 5,000 trees for the Siuwa and Uj, then, we may 
estimate the Chenab with tin* Bhutan at 135,000, the Mann 
VVardwan at 32,000, and the Jhelmn below Burunmla at 
5,000, while the estimate for the Kishengungu is nearly 
40,000. This would give an aggregate of 1,17,000 trees, 
probably us many as the w hole number now* available in the 
Punjab forests in British territory, or leased by the Punjab 
Government. 

I forward with this two sketch maps indicating roughly 
the position, At., of the deodar forests in the tracts comprised 
iu this report. 

J. L. STEWART, M.D., 
Conservator of Forests, Punjab. 

Lahore, 30 tli December 1808. 


£l)c JJlaiiters' (Baltic. 

CALCUTTA, 15th December 1870. 

THE ESTATES. 


Our contemporaries are disputing whether tea planting, 
upon the whole, has been a success, or not. Tho Englishman 
maintains that it has, and affirms that tho “ prospects” of 
tho tea planter are more “ bright.” It says that “ the great 
care and attention lately bestowed on manufacture has result¬ 


ed in producing good tea of such unifofm qualify, as fully 
justifies the conductors of tea companies in using their utmost 
exertions towards introducing pure unadulterated Indian Tea 
to all classes of the community, not only throughout the 
United Kingdom, but also on tho Continent of Europe, and 
in America and the Australian colonies, so os to enable the 
whole civilised world to draw comparisons between the teas 
of China and those of this country. The tea planters of our 
Eastern districts, and in India generally, may look forward 
with full confidence to tho result of the trial. 

„ Many planters are in the habit of sending small parcels to 
their friends in Europe, and after making duo allowance for 
tho flattering language that peoplo use in acknowledging the 
roeoi pt of presents, there is every reason to believe that if 
Indian tea could bo readily procurable in retail quantities, 
it would soon drive the China tea out of tho market, or at 
any rate compel the Celestials to supply something superior 
to the average of the shipments tliny now forward, 

Whon wo road tho disclosures about the abominable trash 
supplied to the poor of London by unjirinciplod shopkeepers, 
We can fully understand the demand that tho strong pungent 
tea of Assam and Cachur is acquiring for mixing purposes. 
The probabilities are that a very large portion?of the China 
teas can only be sold when doctored with Assams. London 
Brokers not unfroqiiently conclude their remarks on Indian 
tea by remarking—- this cannot he sold separately, hnt mij'ed 
with China to soften it —such remarks being, as we are now 
aware, made in the interests of their trade. Far different, 
however, is the opinion of private persons in England uncon¬ 
nected with the business, and it is to them w r e should look 
for approval. Agents and Directors of Tea Companies should 
bestir themselves in this matter of advertising the produce 
of the different plantations. It might he possible to induce 
some of the large dealers—such as Jiorniman, Twinings, 
Dakin, Ridgway, and others—to give Indian teas a fair trial, 
and dealers in all parts of the kingdom should lie communi¬ 
cated with.” 

We four our contemporary is somewhat sanguine, hut his 
suggestions are practical, and therefore worthy of attention. 

The Darjeeling Xnrs affirms what, the tea districts really 
require to enable them to make India the greatest ton pro¬ 
ducer of the World, u is a number of private banks placed 
in the middle of the ton garden* with local knowledge to 
guide them in judiciously assisting the tea planter who may 
require temporary advances while growing his tea. There 
are plenty of folks ready enough to advance on the manu¬ 
factured article, but no one to help tho planter to reach that 
stage. Agents advance on such mere gambling transactions 
as Tmligo crops, and yet tho difficulty in getting an advanco 
on a crop of tea, areally safe transaction, subject to few 
fluctuations, is a sad and incomprehensible fact. We can 
only attribute it to the ignorance and incompetence of Cal¬ 
cutta financiers, or stupid orders from the “ Boards” at Home 
of these joint stock cries!.” 


CINCHONA. 


Mr. J. BnouonioN the Government, Quinologist lias ana¬ 
lysed the Calisaya bark from Bengal, and reports on it as 
follows :— 

“ J—Calisaya hark grown at an altitude of 2,000 feet .— 
This hark greatly resembled the yellow bark imported from 
Bolivia, but its longitudinal markings were less clearly deve¬ 
loped. Its analysis gave the following numbers, expressing 


the contents in 100 parts of (fried hark :— 

Total alkaloids ... . ... 6‘17 

Quinine ... ... .4*56 

Chinchoniuo and eiuchonidino ... ... ... 1*62 

Crystallized pure quinine sulphate obtained ... 418 
Crystallized cinchonidine sulphate obtained ... 0'30 


a u—Calisaya bark grown at an altitude of 3,500 feet :—■ 
This bark was younger, but of tho same general appearances 
as the foregoing. Its analysis gave— 

Total alkaloids .. ... 

Quinine . 258 

Chinclionino and chinchonidino 0*88 


Quinine sulphate obtained orystallited... 2 37 

Chinchonine sulpHfcte obtained crystallized ... 0*12 

“ The above numbers show; that the bark possesses the 
most excellent qualities. Its total yield of alkaloids is large 
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and Consists mainly of quinine and cinchonine, as is the case 
with the finest yellow harks of the English market. The 
comparatively small yield of cinchonidino renders this bark 
uh admirable source of pure quinine sulphate, as the ordi 
narily tedious separation of the cinchonidino is greatly 
simplified by the small amount of the latter. Specimen 
No. I. is far richer in quinine than is usually the ease with 
even the finest samples of the Holman calisaya. If the rate 
of growth of this hark is at all rapid, its cultivation ought 
certainly be pushed at the expense of the ('. timxiruhra, wlio.se 
yield (according to the samples I received on a former occa¬ 
sion) Is certainly less valuable than that of the admirable 
kind which forms the subject of this report.”— Minima Time*. 

Private Cinchona Plantation *.—The plantations of the Dar¬ 
jeeling Cinchona Association almost vie with those of the 
Government in extent and the number of plants, and they 
certainly exceed the Government plantations in the value of 
their returns. It is expected that four hundred mauiids of 
bark will he shipped to London this year, which will realist; 
in the market there Its. 75 per m uind, or a total of Its. 50,000. 
Iu the year 1872 they expect to he able to ship 1,500 niaunds 
the proceeds of.which should amount to nearly one lakh of 
rupees—no bad return for the money laid out. When, how¬ 
ever, the Government plantations commence sending their 
hark to market, the increased supply will ao doubt somewhat 
lower the price.— Englishman. 

Cinchona at Darjeeling .—'The Government, gardens will ho 
extended, we hear, very much this year and the work has 
already commenced though the <.'overmnont of Bengal pro¬ 
fesses to have issued no orders for such extension ! Probably 
the Government of Madras lias taken upon itself to push on 
the hark production of this district. Some one, clearly, must 
have ordered it, or it would not have been commenced. 

The Darjeeling Ginohona Association proposes to extend 
by some (>00 acres of red hark this year.— Darjevlin;/ Ears. 

COFFEE 

WEKl>\ ESTATES, 

A correspondent writes :—•• Can you inform me if there 
is any law 7 in Ceylon for preventing proprietors of estates 
from having weeds on their estates, the seeds of which wash 
and blow on to their neighbours’ causing much extra trouble 
and expense. In Australia, there is the Scab Law and tho 
Thistle Law {nr Act),'' There is not, that wo are aware, any 
special local law on tho subject of weedy estates iif < 'ey Ion, 
such as that which applies to tho thistle in Australia. 
Parties whose property is injuriously affected by the exis¬ 
tence of weeds in lands adjoining such property can, however 
avail themselves of tho common law remedy. An action for 
damages would lie and evidence would be leceived to esta¬ 
blish the fact of damage and its amount. We cau quite feci 
however, that this is an unsatisfactory 7 remedy and that there 
ought to ho special provision made for enabling neighbouring 
proprietors, after due notice to the owner, and, if necessary 7 , 
the mortgagee of a weedy estate, to employ labour to eradi¬ 
cate the weeds, keeping an account of tho expenditure 
incurred ; the law giving them p, first claim on tho land ope¬ 
rated on and its produce, for the repayment of such expendi¬ 
ture A law of this kind might seem to bear hard on pro¬ 
prietors unable to raise money sufficient to keep their estates 
properly cultivated, hut, in truth, no man has a right to 
hold laud who is not in a position to cultivate it so that at 
least jt may not ho a nursery of goat-weed to the loss and 
perhaps the ruin of innocent neighbours. * 

TRANSPORT OF PARCHMENT COFFEE. 

A correspondent of tho Ceylon Observer writes as follow s ;— 
“ In your article of Thursday on tho Wire Tramw ay, you 
have made an error in calculating the rate the proposed 
Company would charge,per bushel of parchment from Hadulla 
to Kandy. Stating the amount at 3s. per cwt. you say it 
would be 7d. f)cr bushel. You have evidently arrived at 
this conalusion by dividing the 3s. by five. It is quite cor¬ 
rect that in a rough way of calculation five bushels of parch¬ 
ment coffee are required to yield ouc cwt. of coffee as ship¬ 
ped ; but as despatched from estates iuaparchment contain¬ 
ing mote or loss water (Afterwards evaporated in Colombo) 
coffee generally weighs at tho rate of 3 bushels to ono cw t. 
This would make the rato Is. per bushel instead of 7d. for 
carriage from Badulla to Kandy.”—This re-opens a question 


which wo thought lmd been definitely settled, by (rfgake 
some years ago ou tho understanding that, on ait average, 

| Jive bushels of parehmont coffee went to the cwt. But on 
1 reference to the experiments made by the Ex-Sqcretary .to 
the Planters’ Association in 18(>3, wo find our correspondent 
is quite correct and tlmt we have been thinking of clean 
parchment Mr. Leake’s information to Government gave 
341b as tlie average weight of a bushel of parchment coffee 
ready for transport from tho estates. This will make loss 
limn 3.1 bushels to the cwt. mid our calculation of the cost 
of transport must therefore, ns uur correspondent points out, 
ho proportionally increased :—tlmt is 3s. per cwt. equal to 
Is. per ton per mih' (the maximum eliarge allowed to tho 
Wireway for 00 miles from the Happoolclhi Pass to Kandy) 
would he nearly equivalent to Is. per bushel and adding tho 
cost thence to Colombo the rule would he Is. Id. per bushel 
against 2s., the caitiueu’s charge from Hadulla to Colombo 
this season. Seeing llmt Mr. Molesworlh’s calculation for 
working expenses was (hi. to 8<1. per ton per mile, in allow¬ 
ing Is. we afford mi ample margin for all contingencies. If 
the Wireway experiment proved at all a working success, its 
promoters would probably he able to bring thoir charge for 
carriage over f»0 miles into a fairer proportion with that by 
Kail way from Kand^y for 7 1 milos to Colombo, than four to 
one, which is the ratio estimated lor above--the charge by 
Wireway for 50 miles being pul down at .£3 per ton, while 
from Kandy to Colombo, 7 1 milos, the rale is .£1 per ton. 

oi.oo m in mono. 

Tm: true position of the unfortunate province of Coorg, 
regarded from tho British Colonist’s point of view, can 
no longer be hidden from the conception of even the most 
sanguine settler in tho district; und the plain truth that 
Coorg is a very inferior country for the Coffee Planter to 
risk his health and money in is becoming a plainer and uglier 
fact as the experience of each year steadily saps tb# hopes 
which at first clothed tho undertakings in which he embark¬ 
ed. A few years have only to elapse, and the borer and exces¬ 
sive taxation, aided by the natural unsuitability of soil and 
climate, will have reduced tho extent of cultivated Coffee 
land loa very small area; ami deserted homesteads and 
abandoned coffee estates scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of this once prosperous Colony, will bear wit¬ 
ness of the days that will then be ]>ast, and of the fearful 
loss of money and time that has been on tailed upon luck¬ 
less individuals who believed that a fortune was to bo made 
by opening land in this part of India. Except in a very few 
places in Coorg, the necessary combination of good soil 
and climate, to say nothing of proper exposuro, required 
for tho proper culti\ation of coffee, is not found; and 
the very localities where this happy union of circum¬ 
stances dots occur, is the very part whero tho borer has 
asserted its sway, and for tho last five years has been 
actively engaged iu destroying tho finest ostates this 
country should boast of. A faint hope exists in some minds 
tlmt tbe borer will leave the coffee treo when the young bam¬ 
boos grow up, but these young bamboos havo been “ grow¬ 
ing up” for the last nine years in Munzerabad without 
making any perceptible difference iu the appearancoof the 
country. Some planters believe that tho borer will not 
leave the coffee at all, so long r.s there are coffee trees to eat. 
The visitation has taken too firm a hold upon tho country 
t o be w iped away by any change of climate, and tho grub 
1ms thriven so well upon coffee trees, that if will not lcavo 
such a suitable article to eat bamboos, which in any case 
would boa now diet to the last few generations of the insect. 
Tho Coorg Planters are so impressed with tho conviction 
that Coorg is a sinking ship, that they are all trying 
to get away from the wreck. Scotchmen, in particular, 
arc on the move ; and as a lending member of the 
community remarked tho other day “It’s a sure Bi’gn of tho 
decay of a place when Scotrhmt n leave it.*” Tho Coorg Planter 
sees that .Coorg lies between the advantages experienced in 
JMunzcrabod, of good prices, and in Wynaad, of good crops, 
participating in neither, and that lie is not far north enough 
for the one, nnd not enough south for the other. He sees 
that tho 1 a ter i to soils, which comprise Buch a large extent 
of Coorg, and which arc often clothed with forests of ft 
seductive vigor, *ro quite valueless to him, and have result¬ 
ed in failure whero planted. Ho has learned by hitter ex¬ 
perience that tho steep Ghat lands are exposed to too great 
extremes of climate wet or dry; in the monsoon deluged 
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with rain, which rots oft’ 20 per cunt, of tho crop, and thus 
precludes planting under shade, and in the dry weather 
parched up by tho sun for many months together, and 
visited, on ail average, hy early showers to set the blossom, 
only once in about three years, to give an average crop, 
which crop-when gathered may meet a bud market. Finally 
tho Coorg Planter feels that the continuation of tho op¬ 
pressive land-tax of rupees one and rupees two per aero per 
annum on all his land, cultivated, and uncultivated, is 
evidence that Hritish India is being governed, upon the 
principle of getting as much out of its subjects as possible. 
The question of tho reduction of this tax has been pressed 
upon tho consideration of the Uuvmiment, with what suc¬ 
cess time will show ; but them is one thing certain that the 
rovenuc derived from it is a thing that cannot last, as the 
Planters are giving up large blocks of their land from their 
inability to pay the tax .—Madras Pa [nr. 


LETTER TO 1 IT I'. KOI DM;. 

( 'cylun Timas. 

SHADE FOll COFFEE. 

Sill,- 1 am no advocate for shade as ft rule ; hot in dry 
districts 1 think it would be of advantage to you tty plants. 
To allow the high jungle to remain and only clear away the 
underwood, would necessitate great injury to the plants, 
when of an uge at which they would thrive in the open sun¬ 
shine better than in tho shade, so far as crop is concerned. 
Fur then tho lopping of heavy branches and hilling of* trees 
would destroy many years’ labour, Hotli in India and here 
it bus been our wish to find a plant, which won hi be quick 
of grow th, to shelter the young coffee, and easily removed 
when no longer necessary, whilst at the same time one, which 
in itself might be profitable or at least pay for its culture, 
was a jmrt of the scheme, not the least worthy of attention. 
Jack trees have been planted, w hich from theii slow growth 
were of no assistance to the ymng plants, and when arrived 
ftt muturity caused a shade so dense as to be injurious to the 
bearing qualities of the trees, and the idea that the Timber 
would pay, has gone to account with-other such notions for 
the records beyond the Hood. Tho wild jlringall was also 
tried, but it proved a delusion and a snare. 1 many times 
suggested tbo cultivation of the castor-oil plant, for this pur¬ 
pose, but tho general answer was the fear that, like the devil’s- 
trumpet, the lantana and other plants, it would prove more 
diHicult to eradicate than to cultivate. However, as I hy 
accident last year learned that the castor-oil plant is quick 
of growth, productive of good crops, easily manufactured into > 
oil—and a plant easin' to U got rid of than ayy I know of the ] 
oil saleable at gdbd prices in the local markets, ami on the 
coast, the poonue a first-class munure, and all the products 
conducing to tho health and comfort of tin; Tamil cooly, I 
take the liberty of introducing it to the notice of )our readers, 
sum! assuro such of them as are planting on borrowed capital, 
that planting thus between the lines will pay : will not injure 
tho plant in any way ; and, in the third jour, when shade is no 
longer required, and when in must, instances a dose of good j 
manure would ensure many years prosperity, the aceumulat- j 
ed poonac with ashes and other local refuse, would do more i 
good than nil tho boasted patents advertised. A trial in a 
.small wnj would do no harm, but might be productive of ! 
much good. Let me thou state shortly the history and pro- , 
perties of the castor-oil plant. 

The plunt grows in every part of Kost and West Tndia and 
Ceylon, on the coldest heights and oil tho hurtling plain, wit- 1 
ness Lubokclly and llatticaloa ; it is hardy, requires no atteii- \ 
li»>n. mid flemishes in any soil. It grows to la <>r IS feet in a 
very sh*»rt time. 

It has a round thick-pointed furrowed stem, gleaeons at 
tho lower part, gradually acquiring a purplish hue towards i 
the top. The leaves grow singly ou very long pertiules ; they 
arc large and palmate, being deeply divided into from eight 
to twelve sedated lulus of a bluish green color. The flowers 
arc disposed in terminating ruscomes, which spring from tho 
division of the brunches ; tho male and female flowers are ! 
placed on the same s|>iko, the male below, the female at the 
upper port of the spike. They are both without petals ; the 
former having swelling ciiipakincnts, and a great number of \ 
stamina, which are connected in several bodies and terminat¬ 
ed l»y soundish twin summits. Tho female flower has a three* ! 
cleft reddish entxx armed with prickles : the oval gernien in j 


the centre changes iuto a triloeular capsule, about the mzg 
of a marble of a pale green color and covered with flexible 
prickles, when arrived at maturity it bursts elastically and 
expels the seeds, usually three in number. These are of au 
oblong flat form, of nearly quite a w'hite color and a heavy 
mawkish taste.* 

There arc two kinds of tho castor-oil plaut. 

Tho larger kind— rccinns commit nix factors mayor: in 
Tanml / Msramankit , and hi Singhalese maha enderoo atta, 
is used for burning in lamps, in cattle medicine, and is the 
cheapest oil to be found in India. It is burned only by the 
lowest classes, as it emits a thick disagreeable smoke, and 
offensive smell, which, like our Ceylon cocoon, taints every¬ 
thing in the house and causes tho w r ell known smell of our 
mountaineers. This, however, would Ihj no objection to 
Mootoosamy, as the odour of his own cuunblic w r ould over¬ 
come all else. 

The small kind- recinus communis fr actor 8 mi no: in 
Tnmul sittamaneka, and in Singhalese, ratta enderoo-atta, 
product's the oil of commerce, and used by us in medicine, 
this plant is also called pahaa Christi. Iij Travancoro, the 
Muliidum and Malabar, it is used as a lubricant for tho body 
when bathing, an ungent for sores, and a condiment for savour¬ 
ing curries. Ilqyc, in Ceylon, the Singhalese use it only 
as a medicine, when made into oil and fomentations in various 
diseases, their cpiacks likewise make it the foundation stone 
of their liover-failing-all-cm-ing oils, and every household has 
a supply. The Chinese have a method of divesting it of a 
part of its medicinal jiropertics, and use it as an excellent 
oil; so that even they have less fortified stomachs than the 
Indians as in Tra\anoore, and all along the coast; they use it 
for everything; as the Italians do with their olive oils, even 
in frying cakes. 

The imports into England are but small, as oiu* taste is 
not this way ; but a free and close market to open ; hy which, 
not taking into our prospect of sales to our train oil and 
caudle eating brethren of the West, we may hope to make the 
venture pay- and mark, when mamotie weeding, hat- 
peg- pruning, handsome and orthodox handling forces us to 
abandon our estates, might not this come to the front 1 

Excuse this, it may not be in the way of a newspaper, but 
your old correspondent claims a “ Wee place.” 

Van Tromf. 

Central Province, 1 ltli October, 1870. 


OJ.L) WOI FEE DISTRICTS RE-VISITED. 

e felt great interest, in the course of our recent trip, in 
two remarkable cases of estates in very different districts and 
characterized l»y very different conditions of soil at least. 
Xo. 1 is situated in the lower end of Dolosbagie at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 2,.“>00 feet and with a climate all that could 
be desired -excepting, perhaps, that it is somewhat cold for 
the better class of cattle. Spread over a series of undu¬ 
lating knolls, this property is but little exposed to the dele¬ 
terious effects of “ wash”—the carrying away of the loose 
soil hy heavy falls of rain. Still its proprietor objects as 
much as the owner of any mountain estate can to the use 
of the destructive and wasteful iron scraper used in weed¬ 
ing, especially in contract weeding. Its use seems to be 
justified nu} w here only by the fact of bad management, 
having allowed w r ecds to get. established iu the soil. On 
estates well and conscientiously managed from the first, hand- 
weeding ought to suffice. Of courso there is danger that 
manuring may encourage the growth, and even lead to the 
introduction of weeds, and precautions on this score are 
necessary iu the eases of cow dung, ravine soil, and similar 
substances. To the wasting effect's of combustion from the 
sun’s rays, on the other hand, the estate to which we refer 
was 1 o a great extent liable, and, the soil not being specially 
rich, it would long years ago have gone down from the enrich¬ 
ing average of 10 cuts, pur acre to the unremunerative 
\ icld of three, but for the advantage which its able and 
experienced owner took from the x*ery first of the fa¬ 
vourable circumstances by which lie was * surrounded. 
His property lay iu the midst of fine and extensive grass 
lands fm wliich tho numerous herds of black cat tip and 
buffaloes belonging to the neighbouring villagers were 
pastured. Perfectly familiar w ith tho language of the Sin¬ 
ghalese and understanding the character of the people, our 
friend was able from the vefy first to make arrangements 
whereby lie secured tlic benefit of copious supplies of inauure. 
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Sheds were erected On the patnas all round his estate in 
which, for a moderate remuneration, the natives consented 
that the cattle should be housed each night after returning 
from the patnas. The same system is still continued, and 
the supply of manure is increased by a considerable number 
of cattle the property of the estate. Pulp, ravine soil and 
other substances, found on or near the estate are not neglect¬ 
ed, while latterly large quantities of Leechman’s composts 
havo been used and sombre or um is to receive a trial. In roads, 
drains, freedom from weeds—all that constitutes good man¬ 
agement in fact, the property is a model. Under such a sys¬ 
tem of working and manuring, this estate, with no special 
advantages of soil to boast of, has for nearly a score of years 
steadily borne at an average not much under 10 cwts. of coffee 
per acre. People who admit the good management and its 
results, have said to us “ Oh ! yes, but the working of the 
estate is awfully expensive.” No doubt the annual expendi¬ 
ture is heavy, but the question is what lms the balance of 
returns over expenditure been and what is the saleable value 
of the property now. fn these ro' pects the proprietor can smv 
as Mr. Worms of the Rothschild estate said to us when we 
mentioned the charge of spending £ 10,000 in one year on 
manuring :—“My friend ! if we had not spent largely on 
manuring wo should have long ago ceased to obtain remuner¬ 
ative crops and we should not now bo selling the property at 
a high price.” Even patna land (the patna soil being of real¬ 
ly good quality,) was and is kept well up in coffee on Roths¬ 
child by moans of manure and so in many other place:.. But 
to return to the Dolosbagie Estate. It is only five miles I)}' 
Tavelam Road from Oumpola, so that the facilities for obtain¬ 
ing supplies of artificial manures are, with the operation of 
the railway, now equally good with those which always ex¬ 
isted for obtaining cattle manure. When the railway is, as 
soon it must be, extended to Unmpnla and a road made 
from (hunpola to the Dolosbagie Police Stations or furl her, 
the advantages will be still greater. The this ! 

property shews what can he done by good, intelligent 
management, and by taking advantage of all favourable 
circumstances. 

The second estate to which we refer is possessed perhaps 
of greater advantages of soil, climate, «fcc., than the first. No. 

2 is situated in Deltotte, and possesses every jiossible ad van¬ 
tage ol‘soil, climate, pasturage for grazing and stall-feeding 
cattle, with good means of communication to the railway sta¬ 
tion at Kandy, whence arlilieial manures and composts tun 
bo easily carted to the estate to be used, as they extensixcly 
are, in combination with tho large quantities of manure made 
on the estate. A large portion of t-hfe property lies just 
under a huge, precipitous rock, composed to a great extent 
of limestone, the salts from which can bu seen encrusting the 
face of the rock. Boulders of the same rock are scattered 
over the estate, and the water is so impregnated with lime 
that to procure a supply for drinking purposes, the neigh¬ 
bouring patnas (grass lands) have to he resorted to. With 
such soil to work upon, ibis estate ought, one would think 
to have been always a source of jirofit to its proprietor, and 
yet in the bad times which about a score of years ago swept 
over Coylon, the property fell so low from neglect of proper 
cultivation that it changed hands for a sum which does not 
probably reprosont one-fourth bf the profits realized on a 
crop of 15 cwts. per acre all round gathered last season. To 
bring about this result some of the hushes must have yield¬ 
ed at the rate of a ton an acre, and yet when wo went over 
the estate with its intelligent and conscientious manager, the 
trees, including some which are know n to lie 85 years old, 
looked fmsli and vigorous, giving promise of a crop in the 
coming season of not under 8 and probably equal to 10 cwts. 
per acre. Such results have been and are obtained by care¬ 
ful cultivation and by the most liberal application of manure 
made on tho estate and fertilizing substances and composts 
from Colombo or abroad. Superior as tho soil of the Del- 
tottce property is to that which wo visited in Dolosbagie, the 
system by which the Deltottee estate is kept in heart so as 
to yield heavy average crops is just the same : tho constant 
return to tho soil of the phosphoric acid and other elements 
of fertility sent away in the coffee beans. In this case as in 
the other, the expenditure on manure is very heavy : the 
money figures would probably startle some of the old stagers 
who say* they “ cannot afford manuring,’Vrora their proprie¬ 
ty ; but thfen the returns afid the vigorous state in which the 
hushes are permanently kept, more than justify the‘expendi¬ 
ture. The system here pursued is a thorough manuring with 


cattle dung, bones. Leech man’s compost, 4c., every second 
year, with a “ fig up” iu the intervening year. Tae fig up 
comprises tho addition to the soil of such fertilising subatajio- 
08 as caa he introduced into holes dug with crow-bare* the 
thorough manuring being effected by means of good sized 
holes between the trees. Wo may add that “ supplies” of 
young coffee plants to fill the places of any wt^oh have gone 
out, are always put into the ground when the great supply 
of manure is given to the old trees. The danger is thus 
avoided, so oxtremo on estates where manuring is neglected, 

. of tho feeding roots of tho old plants running into the holes 
prepared for the young ones and robbing the latter of the 
fertilizing matter necessary for their existence. To 

make assurance doubly sure, two young plants are put 
ii$u each hole, and should both survive, as they gene¬ 
rally do, the better plant is retained and the inferior 
destroyed. By this means gaps have been filled up and 
this old estate presents as even an appearance as 
any four-years old in the country. Without this restora¬ 
tion of trees it is unfair to expect that estates should 
continue to yield a remunerative rato per acre. At an 
average of i lb per tree, 1,250 trees will yield nearly 6 cwfc. 
per aero, and soon, as good cultivation and heavy manuring 
raise tho rate per tree But if trees die out and are not 
replaced until an acre iH covered by only a third or a half 
of tho original number of bushes, it is evident that the 
produce per acre miiRfc be diminished, generally in propor¬ 
tion. But without heavy general manuring supplies can 
scarcely bo got to live. Tho number of trees to bo planted 
per acre is an important question, depending on soil and 
climate. In some cases of hot climate and poor soil, such 
close planting as *H- feet by lias been advocated, while 
on rich soils trees so wido apart as 7 by 7 have boen put 
down. We have mentioned tho old medium above, but we 
learned from a planting friend who is well informed that the 
rule now is 5 by f», giving about-1,700 trees to an acre. This 
secures the benefit of the 4< shade” system in the best— 
indeed the only—mode in which that system in most cases 
can bo adopted : the ground is well screened from the sun, 
wash is lessened and weeds are denied the light necessary 
to their existence. For the first G or 9 years no difficulty 
is found in working estates thus closely planted, and the 
difficulties which subsequently present themselves can be 
easily obviated by ceasing to supply vacancies and by thin¬ 
ning out inferior bushes. This by tho way. Our subject 
was manuring as equally applicable to medium and very 
rich soils, climate being fairly favourable. Provided there 
is soil to go upon, we bcliove that manuring will do much 
even where conditions of climate from drought or too 
much moisture are adverse: how trqos can be kept 
in good heart through long poriods of trying drought 
can be seen * by the visitor to Pa^koll i in Doom- 
bora. But, doubtless, thoro are cases where, although alti¬ 
tude, aspect and climate may be favourable, tho soil is natu¬ 
rally so poor or has been so effectually exhausted of its phos¬ 
phates by centuries of (Jhena cultivation that even manur¬ 
ing will not restore fertility or only at a cost which renders 
the pursuit unreniunorativo. With what Mr. MacKelvic calls 
good “ choklet” loam, anything can be done: thorough 
manuring will more than double crops. But given a hard 
mass of pale red inorganic matter, all that remains after ge¬ 
nerations of native corn crops and a few crops of coffee, 
what can be done ? To restore freshness and yielding power 
to the trees, nearly £20 an aero (as much as would open 
fresh land in Dimboola) must he expended on hole cut¬ 
ting and manuring, but the result will either be small, or if 
large often fatal to the trees. Poor trees on poor soil ran, un¬ 
doubtedly, be stimulated to death, as readily as a poor bro¬ 
ken down debilitated “ slmck” human being can be extin¬ 
guished by an over-dose of alcohol. Even on fairly good 
soils manuring, if once commenced on a liberal scale, ought 
to he persevered in on the same scale. Whore there is a fair 
, basis of responsive soil to go upon, phospbatic manure of 
| good quality must and will produce good effects, and econo- 
I my in manuring is frequently the most fatal waste. The 
proportion of properties in the hill regions of Ceylon which 
will not respond profitably to manuring is nut large. But 
vre have added to our notices of the medium and rich soiled 
estates, mention of a typical estate in poor and exhaust¬ 
ed Chena, such as ought never to have been ^.planted, 

, and which cannot b# profitably rostored by any means 
I at present known. But, after all, such cases are the excep¬ 
tions. If Ceylon is to retain its position as a coffee growing 
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country, not only must old estates be manured, but young 
ones, from the period of their commencing to yield crops. 
Codec is quite as exhausting as wheat, but we cannot let 
codec fields lio fallow. In the faco of a constant yield there 
must be constant manuring. We are quite conscious that 
to many of our planting readers those impressions, by the 
way, will seem crude, and that some will ask with impatience 
“ Whore is the money to come from to enublo us to carry 
out your grand system of manuring ?” We can only say 
that if the principles we have thus discursively enunciated 
are ut all erroneous, wc shall be very glad to be corrected 
by those who to scientific knowledge have added practical 
experience. To the money dilliculty we are by no means 
insensible. In the c..se of Estate No. 1, it is solved by the 
fact that the proprietor works the land now as he has al¬ 
ways worked it with his own money. He is one of (he 
happy lew amongst (he coffee planters who do not work on 
borrowed capital. In the case of Estate No. 2, the distant 
proprietors place, ns they have good reason to do, the 
most implicit confidence in their able and conscientious 
manager, who thinks and cares as keenly and works ns 
hard for the interests of his employers ns he would 
for his own. The money ho estimates for is, there¬ 
fore,‘'ranted mid the results are pleasant and profitable to 
all parties. To superintendents of a like character wc cannot 
doubt that many agents would act with equal liberality, 
and wc havp no doubt, that there arc many cases where 
both agents and superintendents are “Doing their duty by the 
land” as religiously as Tennyson’s Northern Farmer took 
credit for doing and a high religious duty, too, we believe it 
to be. By enforcing this duty wo perform ours. We say, 
emphatically, that il i . simply wicked selfishness for any 
man single to resolve that ho will enter on the cultivation 
of land hero or anywhere else with tie*, single intention of 
getting what, he can out ef it and then leaving it a protit¬ 
less waste. The blessing of (hid, in which we are old- 
fashioned enough to belic\o as an element—the main 
element of success hi any pur-uit, cannot be expected to 
follow euterpn M's so coo looted. Hut when wo lap so into 
prenehiir.], our rerthrs will feel, as we feel ourselves, that it 
i.s time for us to stop. On a future oeeision. however, 
wo may furthei bestow our tidioiisness on our readers, 
in detailing some mure of the impressions we received dur¬ 
ing four pleasant weeks spent amongst the older coffee 
districts. 

(Uffie .—Crops in parchment from both 1’lmitations and 
Gardens, are now coming in from the interior with some 
steadiness, and there is at the present moment a good deal 
of unprepared coffee in Colombo Stores. We hear of a 
few transactions in estate crops mostly of low-growth, 
at 10 m, to JOs. fid. in Colombo. A few sales cf crops from 
remote districts hnfe taken place in Kandy at rates about 
equal to 10s, fid. in Colombo. Of Satire rfran Coffre, the 
receipts of which continue on an insignificant Beale, wc have 
very little to report at about previous value. —Ceylon Time*, 
Ct(k Son, ] 878 , 

The. eyoj 0 are ripening up fast and early ones are being 
gathered. They will be undoubtedly short. But gathering 
will be slow, and many low estates will be picking all 
through November and December, while high ones will see 
January and some of them V ebruary through ere their treos 
bo fully relieved.— Id. 


TEA 


TF.A IN Ki:MAON. 

Sir,—T have read Scrutator’s letter on “ Tea” of the 11th 
ultiiho and Omega’s of the 20th. The latter scums very sensi¬ 
ble and to the point, but it refers only to Kangra, and I 
thoroforo wish to say a word about Kumaon, in which 1 am 
interested. 

With Omega’s permission I shall take Scrutator as he 
has done. 

Climate .—To my thinking, and I believe few men up here 
will disagToe with me—is in every way suited to the tea plant, 
whether of tho China, Hybrid or Assam variety, for what it 
uses in strength it makes, up in flavour, and Scrutator has 
omy to compare tho price of Kumaon teas in Calcutta or 
London with that of Assam or Cachar to satisfy himself. 


Soil .—The generality is suitable : of course in places it 
would be folly to plant tea, and the same may be saSd of 
spots in Assam or Cachar : in the latter district steeper gar¬ 
dens are to be found than up here. 

Jnaresrihility .—That at present is, every one must admit, 
against Kumaon, but things are looking brighter now. 

SjHireness of Labour .—1 distinctly deny this, for labour is 
cheap and plentiful—much cheaper than in any other district. 

Difficulty of obtaining Land .—Good land is to be met with 
all over the country in quantity, but to obtain tho same there 
is undoubtedly great dilliculty. Kumaon officials do not seem 
to know what land belongs to Government, and purchasers of 
Government land meet with anything but assistance. , 

Yield and Quality of Tea .—I know Kumaon to haver turn¬ 
ed out 200 lbs. per acre, for every acre, underplants (4- to 7 
years), and 1 can hardly think Scrutator will consider that 
bad, f‘specially when T tell him that only 2J per cent, was 
Bohea. 14 annas a pound, Bohea excepted, L have known 
the garden of which [speak, to have fetched in Calcutta. A 
personal friend of mine I know to have made last year lfi per 
cent, on every pice invested in lus garden, and the same party 
will make .‘JO per cent, this year, even if liis tea only fetches 
12 annas in Calcutta; but for fear this should mislead, I 
must state that my friend bought his estate, not at a fancy 
price, but dirt cheap. 

I will now conclude, and trust this, with Omeoy’s letter, 
may teach Scrutator not to rush into print again on a sub¬ 
ject with regard to which lie is only p.utially informed. 

MANURE. 


ti: v. 

ri' is satisfactory to he able to record the successful appear¬ 
ance. of a ^oung terai garden, in the produce market. 

The Adulporo Estate, is the property of three partners, a 
lady and two men of this neighbourhood. Though only 1 £ 
years old, it has produced nearly a niauud of tea pur acre 
already willumtthe slightest distress to, or injury of the 
plants, and this tea has futehud in Calcutta, at public sale, 1J 
annas per Ik and has thereby paid lfi per cent, outlie capital 
imestcd. This undeveloped little garden has been growing 
while folks have been sleeping: and bids fair to do as well or 
better than similar enterprises in its neighbourhood of older 
standing. 

Tea in the terai of Darjeeling can he cultivated at a cost of 
BOO Rupees per acre for a year old garden: and will then 
pay [0 to fit) per cent, on the outlay. AVitli great care and 
economy it can he done for less, say Rs. 200 per acre. 

Can anything better he desired by ordinary mortals. 

We have no speculation to foster by these figures. There 
is no desire anvwhere to push these terai gardens into notice. 
Thu good tea lauds have been secured, and people wanting to 
buy get nothing but a downright refusal. There have boon 
several people up from Calcutta lately, wanting to buy land 
and start gardens, but they have g me back disappointed. 
And we are glad of it. It is but. just and fair that men on 
the spot who saw the field and believed in tea in the terai, 
shoidd reap the benefit rather than the rich disbelieving jews 
of Calcutta, who rush in just too late. Ha! Ha !—Darjeeling 
News. 

It appears that the tea crop of tho past season—it may be 
said to be past everywhere but in the terai, where they go on 
manufacturing till the first w r eek in Decomlier—is being car¬ 
ried down to Calcutta by the Calcutta and Darjeeling Carry¬ 
ing Company, who charge only for the actual tea insido the 
boxes. The boxes and lead being carried for nothing this 
year, for the first time. It is amusing to notice the thick¬ 
ness of the wood, this year. Formerly the boxos were of $ 
inch boards or at the most half an inch in thickness : this 
year substantial planking, fit for boarding the floors of a 
house, protects tho tea from all rough usage. The poor bul¬ 
locks tug away, and the hackries go screaming along the 
roads, and spite of its undue weight, the tea will soon be in 
Calcutta. Most of the planters in this District a& “ canny 
scots,” an$ finding they could do it vara cheap , they have 
built very strong boxgs for the Daijeeling Tea of 1870. 

The Government and its bullock ftain, are not mu<£h favour¬ 
ed by the non-official folks in this district. We commend 
the independent spirit of our planters .—Darjeeling Newt. 
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TEA CWWIVAHON-p-TBAVANOOBB. 

Several attempt* bavobeenmade from time to time by tbo 
Travancore Government to induce capitalists to invost their 
money in the cultivation of tea in Travancore, but these have 
failed owing principally to the unwillingness of persons to 
take to tea planting from failures in other parts of India in 
similar speculation. Tho diversity of the soil and climato in 
India does not, however, appear to have entered the minds of 
speculators. We believe Travancore offers many advantages 
for the cultivation of tea which other localities, whore ten 
planting has been tried and failed, do not possess. It has 
been observed that “ noither tea nor coffee is the magnificent 
investment which they wore supposed to he, and that the 
waste lands of India had better have been left waste, in so fur 
as the planter is himself concerned,” but this iH not true in all 
instances of agricultural enterprise in this country. For tho 
cultivation of coffee, Travancore has proved itself eminently 
adapted; and in support of our assertion, wo need only point 
to the increasing number of coffee estates in that State. We 
have not authentic information of the annual yield of calico 
in Travancore, and we may mention, parenthetically, that the 
want of accurate statistics as regards this matter should not 
be allowed to 3xist any longer. Tt may still bo safe to esti¬ 
mate the production of coffee as having doubled within the 
last decade of years, and we think that upwards of 20,000 
acres have been already leased out for its cultivation. We 
hear of proprietors of coffee estates in Travancore realizing 
above 15 per cent, on their capital, and perhaps with more 
judicious management and economy, they may be able to 
derive more profit than they have hitherto done. We are 
told that an aero of ground yields more than half a ton of 
coffee, and if this be true of any part of Travancore, it must 
Ih 3 the fhore so of the I’uormadc Ft ills. It is therefore evident 
that coffee cultivation is a decided success in Travancore, and 
it may therefore bo worth the while of planters to enquire 
whether the cultivation of tea would be in like manner sue- I 
cessful and profitable to the cultivator. Wo are aware that 
experiments were rnado on the Peermndo, an elevation of 
about 3,300 foot above the level of the. sea, to product' 
tea, which have satisfactorily proved the adaptability 
of the soil for its production. Tho introduction of tea at 
this place was undertaken, we believe, in 1865, when a few 
acres worn allotted by the Sircar, hut we do not think this 
attempt lias been followed by any perceptible extension of tea 
cultivation. Let us examine whether there is any just cause 
for this disinclination on the part of capitalists to invest in 
the cultivation of tea in Travancore. A\ c think not. Tf tea 
can grow luxuriantly on the Xeilgherries, whoso temperature 
and elevation correspond with those of* the mountain regions 
of Travancore, we do not see w r liy it cannot be produced to 
the great advantage of cultivators in the latter place, where 
the agricultural conditions are by far more favourable. In 
Travancore labour is cheaper. \Vc shall enquire what would 
bo the result to the enter prizing planter who may enter on 
the cultivation of tea in Travancore. It is a remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance, worthy of observation, that, notwithstanding the 
unencouraging accounts given of the general results of tea 
planting in India, it has extended rapidly, and we have the 
astonishing fact that tho annual production of this article is 
about two and a half millions of pounds, which at a rough 
calculation must be worth About four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. Thero must be nearly 100,000 acres under 
cultivation in Assam alone, whore tea is indigenous, and 
these tracts must assuredly .yield more than half of the arti¬ 
cle exported from India. In Fachar, the production is also 
great, while tho Nuddca Districts, Darjeeling, and other parts 
of Bengal, produce together above 500,000 lbs. annually. \Y r o 
make the above remarks in connection with tho question of 
cultivation of tea in Travancore tt) indicate the possibility of 
the whole India producing all the tea required for consump¬ 
tion in England. The importation of tea into England does 
not perhaps exceed eighty millions of pounds in one year, 
and if wo exclude the consumption in India of tho article 
grown in the country, we may find how little wo contribute 
to tho English market. If good marketable tea can bo pro¬ 
duced,—we do not see why by careful manipulation wo 
should myt,—it would be more advantageous and profitable 
to the merchants to export it from India than from China. 
We may thus be ablo eventually to export the entire 80 mil¬ 
lions of- -pounds consumed by England. Now, tho above 
figptes would show th&tfit must be a safe investment in the 
cultivation of tea in Travancore, where the soil, as wo bavo 


observed, is! superior to that of other, place*. If the Neilgher¬ 
ries can, yield good tea, surely the Travancoro hMIs mgit dp* 
the same. There are hill*, the vertical extept which 
is above 6,000 feet, and tea must grow well, pm thece 
sites. Tho thermometer doos not stand below 66 degrees on 
tho Neilgherrios in such localities whore tea is grown, and: ttm 
gloss on the Poermade indicate an equal temperature, inas¬ 
much os it falls to 56 degrees in the morning and rises to TO 
degrees in tho afternoon. The fall of rain is variable on these 
hills, as in bo mo places, a fall of 125 inches in ono year is 
gauged, when in others it is barely 45 inches. Tho soil and 
temperature of Travancore having been shown to be favorable 
to the cultivation of tea, it is necessary to enquire what tho 
yield may ho estimated to be. Tho production in other places 
affords a basis in calculating tho annual return to planters. 
We assume that an acre of land in Travancore woidd produce 
500 lbs. of tea annually. Tho cultivator, making due allow¬ 
ances for the fluctuations of trade, can always reckon upon 
realizing two shillings for the pound, and an acre of ground 
would therefore bring him £100 of tea. The cost of pro¬ 
duction is comparatively small, but we would venture to 
estimate it at the rate of a shilling for a pound of the articlo ; 
every acre would thus give as large a profit as lbs 50. We 
may have over-estimated a little in our calculation, but We are 
sanguine that under any circumstance, the cultivation of tea 
in Trn\ancore must he profitable. Besides the fact that la¬ 
bour is cheap in this country, there are the facilities which 
the backwater offer for the transport of produce to the sea¬ 
board for ultimate shipment to England. There may bo 
difficulties at tho beginning in the manipulation of lea, but 
these are not insurmountable. We hope to £ee therefore, 
that tea would become, in the course of time, an article of 
expoit from this coast, and with this object it is desirable that 
the Travuncoro Government should offer all inducements for 
enterprising men to embark in its cultivation,— Cochin, 
Courier. # 


TWA CULTIVATION IN' THE N. W." l\-\ HKJ»LY. 

Sm,* -In the J'ioneer of the 11th October I perceive a let¬ 
ter signed ScKCTATOH, setting us all righ L on the subject of 
tea in the, N. \\\ P. and Punjab, by proving that we are, and 
always have been, “all wrong.” 

The gentleman who writes it is evidently implicated in tea 
cultivaf ion else where himself, or lie would not show quite so 
much animus, and repeat »|iiito so often Unit tea cannot bo 
I grown profitably out of “Assam, Cacliar, and tho Bengal 
Terai,” which localities, according to him, “ possess every 
qualification to ensure success,” without any of the drawbacks 
and disadvantages attendant on the estates belonging to tho 
unfortunates of the X. W. P. and Punjab. I will, therefore, 
endeavour to»set down a few “facts and figures” for tho bene¬ 
fit, not only of Schutatoh, but of the putrfic in general. 

He (Scrutator) first hills foul of Dr. Jamieson. Dr. Ja¬ 
mieson has without doubt, sundry sins of omission and com¬ 
mission to answer for; he knew, for instance, very little about 
tea-planting practically, when be published his report on it in 
1857, although he had been several year* experimentalising 
and ought to have known a great deal; yet for all this it is hardly 
fair to tax him with stating what he knew not lo he tho case, 
as Surutator does. In fact, the statements made by Dr. 
Jamieson, witli regard to tho amount of land available for tea. 

| culthation in the X. W. Provinces and Punjab, are, if any¬ 
thing, under tho mark, them being at least 800,000 acres, as 
1 stated in his report, taking tho line of the Himalayas from the 
east frontier of Kumaon to Cashmere; 7 and though Scrut vtur 
, may stab' that “from personal observation he is prepared to 
assert that it would ho sheer madness” for anyone to open a 
! single acre of tea in Kumaon, nobody is obliged (with tho 
I facts of flourishing tea plantations existing in many parts of 
the province before their eyes) to believe him. The reason 
that there has been such difficulty in procuring land in the 
Kangra valley, was not that tho 30,000 acres of available bind; 
reported by I)r. Juimeson, wore non-existent, (as Scrutator 
tries to make out,) but that the Punjab authorities chose' to 
rule that alt waste land in tho province (of Kangra) belonged 
to the native cultivators. The 30,000 acres of available, or 
what ought to have been available, waste land wcio there all 
right enough, but they were not to be had: this, however, 
was no fault of Dr. Jamieson. 


♦Not 1,000,000 acres as, Scrutator, has it. 
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Aftor saying that from personal observation lie is prepared 
to assert that it would bo madness to plant a single acre of 
tea in Knmaon, Scrutator observes that he “knows very little” 
except by report of any district except Kangra, nt the same 
time “ho knows” (perhaps by clairvoyance or intuition) that 
“ most of the gardens opened in the former province (Kumaon) 
ure miserable failures.” This is just what the Kumaon plan¬ 
ters “ know” to lmvo been the case, only on a much larger 
scale, in Assam and Cachar, not, however, from the climate, 
being unsuitable, hut from the many failures caused hy 
the ignorance, had information, and carelessness of beginners, 
as happens in almost every new agricultural enterprise, all 
over the world. J(e then proceeds to “ emphatically deny” 
that t«*a cultivation in any of the said localities (which ho lias 
admitted he “knows next to nothing about”) will pay. He 
Says tea “ wdl grow in these districts or in. ant/ /nut if India f 
—a fact, which is new’ to most, of us,-- hut will only jmy in 
“Assam, < 'achar, and the Bengal tevai.” 

He s:i \ next “that ho knows” something of the maiiagu- 
liient of the < lovenmient. tea gardens (in Kumaon, Ac.,) and 
ulliims that every pound of tea manufactured hy them lias 
cost Its. JO, This may \cry piobably be the case, hut lias 
nothing whatever to do with his argument. A <ioscrinnent 
experimental ganhui in Asstm, Curhar, or •tin* Bengal 
terai would, it is quite eeitani, umler the same condition^, 
have eontmed to manufacture tea at a still higher figure, for 
the simple le.iMin that labour is (/on uuu-h dealer :md se.nver 
and that the Kurnpran ashislants and others would require 
higher pay on aecount of the not,oinm* climate. The amount 
paid for anything h\ (fin eminent,, as wc ale all by this time 
pretty well aware, is a poor criterion of the actual \aiue of the 
work and material, or of what it could be d«0ie for by any¬ 
body else. 

After observing that it is a serious responsibility (on the 
part of editors) t«> allow certain statements to go uueoutladiet - 
cd, which I tilllv admit, lie sums up his objections to the 
above disl.i lets (which, except K.ingiu, he has mixer visited) as 
follow s ; — 

(1st) climate. (2nd) .-oil, (dul) foimution of land, (1th) in¬ 
accessibility, (Atli) spur'mess of labour, (Olh) ‘-iimmoiis e\ 
pease of getting tea to iiiuikd, (7t.li) object,bumble chairtcter of 
tea when get there, (Nth) dilfieully of getting land. Let us 
examine these objections. 

1*7. Clinutte. - Wo all know how objectionable the climate 
of Kumaon is as compared with \xsam and the. Longa] Term. 
\V r o have unfortunately none of the delicious steamy warmth 
of those localities, none of I heir hot weather all the year 
round, none of their jungle levers and none of the droughts 
which have half ruined their plantations this year. 

1 2nd. Soi/. —\Ye hayc not Mich a rich soil cither, but our plan¬ 
tations do not become tiger jungles, which one must traverse 
on an elephant once a month, and wc can nmi^ge w ith proper 
arrangements to get ftOOlbs. of tea per acre for all onr bad soil. 

fb ‘d. Formation of Lam/. —What Soiiutator means by “for¬ 
mation of land" is rather inscrutable. If be means that our 
laud is not flat enough, 1 agree with him : getting up and 
down hill i« a nuisance. The < 'hmose, however, grow tloir 
host teas on mountains, and tolerably cold mountains, too; it 
is therefore not improbable that as far as tea is concerned, these 
may not he altogether the worst existing localities, and results 
havo hitherto borne out the supposition. 

tih. Inaccessibility —is a great fact, hut where no roads 
arc made, most hilly countries are inaccessible: this e\il is 
however, fast being remedied. 

;V/i. Scarceness of Labour .—The direct contrary happens to 
he the case, and it is far cheaper than in Assam, Cachar, or 
the Bengal Terai. 

th/g Enormous Expense of Getting Tea to Market. - This 
ought to have been included under the head of “inaccessibi¬ 
lity,” in spite of which we get it to market for about li annas 
per pound. 

7th. Objectionable Character of the Tea. —This is another 
mistake of our friend, as any ono who choosos to compare good 
Kumaon Pekoe, or Souchong with Assam tea (ono cup of each 
will do,) may speodily convince himself. At any rate it is a 
quostion of taste. 

&th. Difficulty of Getting Land at all. —Them is plenty of 
land to bo hod on easy terms. There were difficulties, the 
natives being at first ignorantly averse to part with any land, 
and disl iking the idea of planters settling in their vicinity. 
Every planter, however, in spite of this, ultimately succeeded 


in getting more land than he required . All the difficulties havo 
since been smoothed away. Natives have discovered that 
planters, instead of boing injurious to their interests, are 
directly the reverse. There is now not a porgunnoh 
in Kumaon where land could not be oither purchased at 
moderate rates from villagers, or procured from the autho¬ 
rities, to any extent requisite for tea planting, i . e. f for forming 
the comparatively small-sized plantations which alone answer 
well in the Himalayas. 

A PLANTER. 

We arc >jla<l to receive so ]»ri>inbin^ an mmunfc of tea pros]>eet8 in Knma¬ 
on. eGrm'ntf. .unt from a reliable m m. At tlio .same time we must add that 

the tfoutlcm.ui who futwily wrote hiw no nviil Intercuts to servo, uh A Pf.lNTKR 
would appear to think probable—Ei> Pioneer. 


INDIAN TK VS. 

Sm,— In your paper of the 1 Ith instant, there is a letter 
from Surl'T xtoii on “Tea,” that invites comment. He pro¬ 
fesses to correct some extracts from Official Papers on Indian 
Teas, m the Fiona r of the drd .lime 1871). Though right 
on many points, lie is himself wrong on others, as I shall 
point out. Speaking of the last crop grown on the Holta 
Estate, he says:—“Two annas per lb. was# the most that 
was otic re* l for that crop.” Now, I believe 1 am correct in 
station that of tin: large amount, sold to the Yarkundi traders 
at the last Pulumpnre Lair mtc liu/nr per fh. all round is 
nearer the mark, and for some xeiy line green teas sold for 
export to Yarkand as much as two rupees per lb. or oxer was 
the sum allowed, the buyers remarking they wished the 
owner hud more to sell them of that quality. Again, Scruta¬ 
tor writes:—“ I will sum up the objection to these districts 
(in which Kam/ra is included) as follows :—Climate, soil, 
formation of land, inaccessibility, sparseiiess of labor,—the 
objectlouahle character of the tea lor the London market,— 
and, last lx, the difficulty of getting land at all,” and he then 
claims for Assam, < 'aoiiar, and the Ncpaul Terai that they 
have “ not one of the disadvantages abux T e named. First, as 
regards Kangra (with which like Scrutator, I H nm chiefly 
acquainted) “ climate,” though not boasting the warm humid 
atmosphere of Assam, still I fancy Kangra planters would 
allow, if asked, that their climate was far from boing unsuit¬ 
able to tea ; and that it fends to give a far higher quality 
tun/ rttetness of flavour to its teas than has been discovered 
in either the Assam produce, or that of any other Indian 
tea district ; and those at home or in India, who have tasted 
the produce of the best Kangra growths, can attest the truth 
of this statement. “The soil, ” though of course variable, is 
in many parts excellently suited to tea, and where judgment 
has been exercised iu the planting out capital results have 
been secured. Formation of Land.— The bulk of these plan¬ 
tations is on nice sloping ground, allowing of natural drain¬ 
age, well suited for a tea estate. There are patches of very 
steep land on sides of hills, which wore ignorantly planted 
out in the first formation of the gardens, when tea culture, 
was but ill understood ; but tbe area of these patches is but 
small. / haceessibility.— The Kangra tea lands arc not worse 
off in this respect than many other tea districts, and will, at 
the close of 1870, ho vastly better off than the majority, 
inasmuch as a good cart-road will tuen bo open to Palum- 
poor, tapping the heart of tbe tea country. Sparseness of 
Labour. — This part is incomparably better oft* then Assam, 
labour being on the whole plentiful ami far cheaper than in 
other districts Difficulty of getting Land. —To an outsider, 
or one now anxious to acquire land, perhaps this may hold 
good, as natives have a strong objection to admitting new 
comers among their fraternity as zemindars; but to those 
already possessing village rights there is but small difficulty 
where proper discretion and management are exercised. But 
the fact is the bulk of the planters are not so anxious to 
acquire moro land for tea as they are for improving what 
they already possess, boing now well aware that high culti¬ 
vation on a small area is more remunerative than attempts to 
till a large surface in an imperfect manner. 

“ Assam, Cachar and the Napaul Torai have not one of the 
above disadvantages.” 

It is probably news to most of your readers that Assam 
and (I think) the two other districts have no complaint on 
the soore of obtaining labour. Letters and letters have and 
are constantly appearing, complaining of the great difficulty 
of importing coolies^nd of the ruinous rates paid to them os 
wages. I need not now take up tfbne and space further; but 
I would merely remark that when a person comeg forward to 
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correct statements, he ought to be so well ossurod of the 
ground he is treading upon as not to require correction him¬ 
self. OMEGA. 

P. S. —I forgot to mention that as regards the unsuitabili- 
of the Kangra teas for the London market, I possess both 
letters and prices obtained at the public auctions in London 
quite equal to the highest obtained for the samo class of teas 
by the Assam Company, and in some instances higher, ami 
so extremely good os to draw the congratulations of Messrs. 
James Thompson and Co., Tea Brokers.— Pioneer. 

Poisoned Tea. —Since the appearance of Messrs. Slllar 
and Co’s paragraph in the Overland Mail , expressive of fears 
that the next season's China teas may ho poihoned, our Indian 
products havo advanced rapidly in value in the London Mar¬ 
ket, with a demand more than equalling average consump¬ 
tion. Our past experience, of the treachery of the Chinese 
in selling poisoned flour to Euiopcans might appear to lend 
a Bhado nf probability to the supposition that tneaus some¬ 
what of this nature will be had recourse to in the event of 
a war, but we havo to pit that suspicion against the certain¬ 
ty of a total cessation in the China tea trade to Europe, a 
contingency the celestials are in no hurry, we should imagine, 
to precipitate. Vindictiveness generally ceases at the point 
where it interferes with personal interests, 'flu; rumour may 
have the effect of attracting attention more largely than 
heretofore to our Indian teas, which in point of flavour, 
strength, and cheapness, arc considered superior to the 
China product. If once the demand for Indian leaf becomes 
general, w-o may conclude that it will not very readily abate. 
It is quite time that our planting friends availed themselves 
of what may prove a go I deu hint, and establish a general 
Agoncy London, as we havo for nearly two years past 
urged them to do— Dacca Xeies. 

The Mann fart are of Tea-hoses. —The supply of timber suit 
able for box making purposes is a subject that may well engage 
the attention of our tea planters in Cachar. It is true that 
uo difficulty has as yet been experienced, and probably for 
the next few years wood will be forthcoming in sufficient 
quantities; but in these d iys of progress it is necessary to 
look into the future. Taking into account the tea chests 
that will remain on hand at the different factories at the 
rlose of the present year, the number required lor the ensu¬ 
ing season, 1871, may be roughly estimated at one hundred 
thousand, or one million feet of half-inch planking. Any 
one curious in such matters can calculate the number of 
trees that will have to be felled to produce this quantity of 
wood; but this is only one year’s consumption, mid as many' 
companies arc already considering the advisability of increas¬ 
ing their plantations, what will be their requirements when 
the produce of these extensions begins to come in j (\ichar 
is not a large district ; and although its forest tracts are 
pretty extensive, they cannot sustain the heavy- demands 
made on them for any lengthened period. Euless, therefore, 
steps arc taken to replace the trees annually cut away, the 
planters, some ten or fifteen yours hence, will find themselves 
in a serious dilemma. The timber that a short t ime back 
lined the banks of the numerous khals and mountain streams 
has disappeared, and wood-cutters have now to go far into 
the jungles in quest of the proper logs, where they are at all 
times liable to attack from our {troublesome neighbours—the 
Looshais. Were the whole of the forest preserved for the 
use of the planters, the timber woidd suffice for a long time 
to come, but as there is no conservation in either Sylhet or 
Cachar, the destruction of all kinds Of valuable wood is enor¬ 
mous, and commanders of river-steamers frequently find the 
course of their vessels obstructed by immense rafts floating 
down in the mouths of August and September. Some idea 
may be formed of tho drain on these districts, when it is 
remembered that all the timber required for boat-building, 
from the Mcgnn upwards, is drawn from them. It would, of 
course, bo unfair and unjust to deprive the natives of the 
privilege of wood-cutting, which they- havo exercised long 
before the planters came into the provinces-—a privilege which 
they regard not ummtuV.-dly as a right—but the remedy rests 
with the plantci’s themselves, and tho sootier they realise this 
fact, the better it will be for them. On overy grant through¬ 
out Cachar there are acres upon acres of uplands unsuitable 
for tea cultivation, blit well adapted for raising jack, mangoe, 
and other soft wood trees, which shouhLat once bo planted. 
Although not very quick-rawing plants, they will be fit to cut 
fifteen years hence, by which time the supply from the jun¬ 
gles wifi in all likelihood be exhausted.— J£n<flishman. 


Ow/in of Tea .—At w-hat period the use of, first 
became established in China is probably not W 6 &SS 00 rtainr 
cd fact; but we have strange descriptions of its origin by 
Chinese writers. One of these, a legend believed in by the 
religious portion of the community in China, is as follows* 
“ A pious hermit, w-ho, in his watchings and prayers, had 
often been overtaken by sleep, so that his eyelids closed, cut 
them off in holy wrath against tho weakness of the flesh, and 
threw- them on the ground ; hut a god caused a tea shrub to 
spring out of them, tho leaves of which oxhibit the form of 
an eyelid bordered with lashes, and possesses the gift of hin¬ 
dering sleep. When the hermit had tasted and proved the 
shrub, he taught tho use of it to his fellow-men.”— Food 
Journal. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE IPECACUANHA 
PLANT IN INDIA 


From J. Muuiiay, lw}., M.D., Inspector General of Hospitals, 

Upper Pru voices, to Governor General of India. Simla the 

bth CW**6^I8G8. 

Thu success which lias attended the introduction of tho 
cultivation of cinchona into India leads to tho desiro for the 
introduction of other valuable medicines, the product of simi¬ 
lar climates to that in which cinchona is found. 

Ipecacuanha *As the most valuable medicine ill tho euro of 
dysentery. It was originally introduced in Europe in 1684 
as a specific against dysentejy, and has been used in India 
since 18.10. It is tlu! medicine in which 1 havo placed most 
confidence since 183d in dysentery, and in many children's 
diseases, whore ca’emel was feimeiJy used, and in tho earliest 
stages of acute infl; munition of the liver. It is equally valu¬ 
able in the treatment of the diseases of Europeans and Natives, 
and there is no indigenous substitute of equal power grown 
in India. I pec.ic.u uiba is expensive, but it is liberally sup¬ 
plied to the hospitals ot the European and Native troops, to 
the jails, and also in a more limited manner to tho charitable 
dispensaries. ’Idle exhibition of the remedy of late years in 
very huge doses has been found of the greatest advantage in 
dysentery and hepatitis, and its iiwru general use is to he 
anticipated, hut a deficiency of tlm supply may be anticipated 
or at least an i nr roar u in the juice, ns it is stated by Pereira 
“ that as no care is taken in tho cultivation of the plant in 
brazil, it has become scarce around the prineijjal towns.” The 
plant grows wild in low shady places in a hilly tropical cli¬ 
mate in Hray.il. It belongs to the same family us cinchona 
and entire. These plants are found to flourish in India, and 
there rail be uo doubt but that a suitable habitat exists in 
many parts of 11 India for the allied plant—ipecacuanha. I 
would beg to submit to tin; consideration of Government, 
whether it would not be desirable to introduce tho cultivation 
of ipecacuanha in an analogous manner to that of cinchona. 
It would lessen the expense of the supply now required by 
Government, audit would render a most valuable .remedy 
uvaPahlo to the Natives all over India in the same manner as 
quinine, it is hoped, soon will hr, whose expenditure has 
hitherto been limited by the expense. 


Memo: by Surgeon-Major T. FAuyniAii, M.IX Simla, the G tk 
October 1808. 

It is hardly necessary to sny that one of the severest and 
most fatal diseases met with in India, as in most tropical 
i climates, is undoubtedly dysentery, the successful treatment 
! of which was, until lately, one of the most difficult tasks set 
j before medical men in the East. The powdered root of 
ipecacuanha, a small shrub grown in Brazil, and imported 
j rid Europe into India by Government, has long boon used by 
1 English Medical Oflieers in the treatment of dysentery in 
j Civil and Military hospitals hero, its full value, however, 

J has only of late years been understood; for, though crigiually 
I (200 years ago; given in large doses of 30 or GO grains, it was 
| used in very much smaller doses, till, in 1838, Assistant Sur- 
| geon Docker, a Medical Officer of the British Army serving in 
Madras, re-introducod tho use of 30 grain or half drachm 
j doses. This has caused quite a revolution in the treatment 
of dysentery, which, whon of the ordinary form, and seen 
early in the attack, can be cured with as much certainty as 
ague can by quinine. The terribieuess of the disease for 
which ipecacuanha is so useful in India may bo imagined 
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from tho fact th.it, during the lad; 10 yuirs, 31,804 English 
soldiura have been attacked with t .i3 disease i.i Bengal, of 
whom 2,635 died; while in Englmd, du:ing the tic years 
eliding in 1864, n.dy 739 cisoi oceurul in an army d-mble 
the SUO, and only 1 !i do .tin. Hat t.m st .ti die t j;it speaks 
in favour of ipec .ruaidia is tiio cn^rouM'd do ith-r..to s-ince its 
use in its unat offie.uut form, viz., in la-go dnsm.in India. 
From Tables prop nod by Di. if. Macphmson, Deputy Iuspuc- 
tOI of Hospitals, on tho vitil statist os of tilt: European a uny 
for eight years ending 18 id-i4, t iere were 21,221 cv*»s *»f 
this disease (dysentery) in the tlien compamtiw.ly smaller 
amy in Bengal, with 2,198 deiths. 

This gives a proportion of about 1b3 dr itper l,HIM) 

treat (l, that is to sav. of 


46 *60 per 1,000 to treated. Tho 3rd Annual Sanitary Report 
for Bengal (18 id), reviewing the recent history of dysentery, 
statei, “ tho doath-rjte to caw s treated has been reduced to 
less one hu’f of whit it was. [n 1859 it was 8*60 per cent.^ 
in 1836 it lu l filiun to 4*19” (41*90 per miile). I first learnt 
to use the rotne Iy in l.vgu doses, and properly guarded so as 
to uti*ure i i rotunton on the stomach, from a report of tho 
Surgeon of the 7th Fusiliers at tho Mauritius, written about 
lHdo, and since 1858, I may say I have had largo experience 
of it* efh ‘iicy in the treatment of British officers, soldiers, 
women and children. 

I consider ipecacuanha, in the treatment of dysentery as it 
occurs in the A i»iih-\V upturn Pi evinces and in tho Punjab, to 
he <|U to as much a specific as quinine is for tho treatment of 


fli acute dysentery til - H per 1,000. 
In chronic dysentery 172 per 1,000 
or ubuiit one in biv. 


Deaths m oil Dysentkim. 


Year 

Ao, of il* a 

1858 

1,188 

1859 

662 

1LOO 

221) 

IK61 

165 

1862 

lit 

1863 

121 

1864 

6l» 

1865 

83 

I860 

59 

1867 

68 


in ire than one nut f aU malarious attacks , and from its being the agent for com- 

t'Veiy 10 iiii'ii .1 tucked hating and subduing more rapid and mortal comjilaints than 

<1 >t: i. AfUin, in t!ie fust, are cau-ml by malaria, it may be said to bo of more import- 

h.dfol tiii: p.isi E> years, mi -o than qnin.no in tho diminution of mortality. When it 

the men died at 1 no le- does tail to a-jt thus specifically, it is either from thoro being 

tim ed iate of 0.) pm organic compl.ca. ions, which must of themselves in tho end 

1,000. or Ies> than one prove mortal, or that the remedy lias been administered 

in |0. Tin^ Ills! was without proper knowledge or precautions, 

w bile a kijnw letl^e nl‘ 1 lie The use of ipecacuanha can fortunately mfver bo so oxtend- 
use of ipet. i uanlm w.ife ed as that of tjuinitie, for there are fewer occasions in which 

gaining giound among its app ication is called for ; but I think it is novertheloss 

tiie Medical Olliceis of tjnftc as important that its cultivation should be introduced 

llie Englishai my. WJicn, into India. 


however, llio remedy" came into much more extended um; 

during tho last tivo years of the decade, th<f death late was 'IVogratn from Homo Secretary, to Secretary to Government, 

reduced to 57 per 1,000, that is, one man in abmit -JO ou'y Madras, VMh October 18ft8. 


died when attack'd with (lyapiitaiy, -a Most il.viu- im- H;ls cultivation „r ip.mavunnha ever been tried at Oolacn- 

provemont ou the tenner death-mlu el mere Hum one m 10. nnill ,|, if s „ with wliat success? 


No doubt, part of this improvement is to be atUibuted to 
tho invaliding of sick soldiers to England for change of ;.ir, 
as tho highest dculh-ratu in former years was 1 r«-m the chronic 
form of the disease. The rapidity of cure ellected by the 
11 ipecacuanha” prevents, h »wever, llie acute disease honi lim¬ 
ning iuto tho c.ironic f-*nu, whicli is now comparatively rare. 
With Natives the success of these large doses, in onlimny 
uncomplicated dysentery, is equally ceitain and complete, and 
they too sutler severely from the disc ise livm one end of the 
Empire to tho other. Tlio.su of them caiod for by Govorn- 
mont, as the Native army and prisoner*, ..re Poc’y M.pplied 
With ipec..cuauha, but, except at the («‘u\emmci t Di'pi mx- 
rios, the mass ui the popuLit.uii has no nppmtunity • bene¬ 
fiting by its use. It would theicloic he a most xahi.ihJe been 
to tho country if a number «f plants wciu inpuited and 
its cultivation spi'uiu 1. as has been done with ciurhomi. It 
is quite a jungle plant in Brazil, and may' lu* e\j acted 1 • 
bo tho same iu ludia, so that litt’o expense need probably 
bo incurred in its propagation; and when [\ Ends its w.*y 
into tho hands of the frmtivo phy0eians ami druggists, its 
market value will secure it a being sufficiently caied for. 


Telegram from Commissioner, Ootacamund, to ,Simla, 17//t 
October 1808 . 

u 

file Superintendent of Government Botanical Gardens 
here says llie ipecacuanha lias boon tried, and the plants 
are growing well, hut their introduction has boon too recent 
to test the value of the medicine* 1 see that the bastard 
ipecacuanha (asclej>i,ta cnrossovicn) grows in private gardens. 

j From T. A\i>i;rson, Esq., M. D., Superintendent, Botanical 
Gardens, to the Government of Bengal, 8th Decomber 1868. 
1 lur'e llie liomu to slate that it appears to me advisable 
tJiat the euH'vat'on of the ipecacuanha plant should bo on 
com aged in India. Thu memo.auda by Dis. Murray, Farquhar, 
and Boss, w hich form the conespondcnce sent to me for 
poru al, jn*ovo how valuable, ipecacuanha is in the treatment 
of the most prevalent and fatal of the diseases of tropical 
climates. Last year (1867) I received information from 
L union that the drug i*s rising in value in the London 
market, where its wholesale price is nine shillings per pound, 
'riie drug (the rout.) is colli etod from plants growing wild in 


the Brariluin forests, and is nowhere cultivated as an article 
Memo: from Surgeon-Major l 1 . W. Loss, to Singcon-Mii/ir uf Gade. Thus the already high price is likely to increase. 
T. Farquiiar, M.D. *S imfx^thc oth Odo'nr 1868. The plant, is als > becoming scarce from indiscriminate do- 


Considering that quinine and ipecacuanha are loth indigo- struetion, and by the greatly-im .•eased consumption of tho 
nous to South Aiucr.ra, and that the cinchona tin: La^* been me heiue whU*h has occurre l within the last four years. My 
introduced into lml.a with much sun css. il semis e.J uo:di- atlcnlion had been directed to the introduction of the ipocn- 
nary that it should not have nccuimd to any mm befoie to cnaulm plant into the Botanical Gardens of Calcutta for some 
hftvo introduced tho ipecacuanha plant h’ho. 'I he gm t six mg years, but f was unable to procure any plants until April 
of life under dysuntuiy i-ttacks in lecenl. x<-”s must shew the 1866 , wlmu one plant, was sent to mo by the overland route 
presence of some active remedy in llie tie tnnnt <»f Ike t is- by ])r. Hooker, Director of the Hoyal Gardens, Kuw. I am 
oaso. Such a lumodv is thu administi;d.m of i] uc *c> s nl.a indebted to the care bestowed ou the plant by Dr. George 


in largo dcses. Fiom my knowledge I sh< uld ^ay t.!r ( cmh 
now tho lorncily is not used m India as ilhc eiitiy mid c< m- 
plotoly as it might le. osj ec.u’ly by offite s i ew t«» the tn*at- 
mont of tho complaint in this coi.ntiv ; bi.t ds i .^e by tin so 
who have studied its action has manilcbt’y ahe*led the ax e:age 
of tho annual donth-iato. Piido^sov Mac lean, in a icu nt 
avticlo on dyMmtuiy, says, that ‘* moitality Miioug liuro] cans 
from dysentovy in Bengal, during the 42 y<ws lnni 181*2 to 
1853-54, mimr.ntud to 88*2 [ or 1,000. Dnrimr i860, when 
large doses of ipecacuanha wine ghun to the a mc ^t exclusion 
of other methods of cure, the moitiility was 28*87 per mil?u ” 
Again.—“ In the Madras Picsidone.y, urn 1 ur the old treatment, 
tho mortality from the disease during 17 yuais Wi s 71 pur 
1,000 treated ; but when ipecacuanha was largely used, it loll 
to 13*5 por millo.” Dr. Ewsnt, in the 16th No. of the Indian 
Anna’s of Mediciuu, calcu’etcs that tho decrease of moitality 
attributable to tho substitution of largo dot us of ipocncuaubu, 
in tho treatment of tropical dy sentry, amounts to up loss than 


King, Assistant Surgeon of the Bengal Medical Service, dur¬ 
ing the voyage to India, for its having arrived in Calcutta in 
good health. 

The ipecacuanha plant, is so xv oil known that it is notneoes- 
sarx to give a full account of it. For the purpose of this 
report, it xvill prol ably be sufficient to say that tho plant 
belongs to the same sub-group of tho natural order of plants 
called rHbinrne, in which tho poffco tree is placed by botan¬ 
ists. Tn habit the plant is, however, very different from the' 
coffee. It grows iu a diffuse somi-decumbent manner. It is 
found in moist shady valleys of the mountains of Brazil, 
and extends from 8° to 20° South latitude. The only part 
of the pjpnt uRod in mcdicino is tho annulated root. Tho 
appearance of the plants in the Botanical Gardens agree 
with this descripkU>n, and tho plant evidently loves shade 
and moisture with considerable tfiat, and, like most mountain 
plants, dislikes stagnant moisture hi the soil in whicli it 
grows. 
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The plant of ipecacuanha originally introduced into the 
Botanical Gardens in 1866 is dead, but I now possess nine 
plants in this garden, which have been artificially propagated 
from the original one, besides five growing at the cinchona 
plantations at Darjeeling, to which place I sent one plant last 
year. I have thus 14 plants of ipecacuanha. 

1 am confident that the cultivation of this valuable plant 
could be carried oh as successfully as that of cinchona, pro¬ 
vided suitable places are selected for the experiment. Until 
now, the plants in the Botanical Gardens and in the cinchona 
nursery at Darjeeling have been grown under the shelter of 
glass-frames, which are used here for tho protection of the 
most dedicate exotics, and at Darjeeling for the propagation 
of the cinchonas. 1 am unable therefore to say from experi¬ 
ment what climate will be suitable for the cultivation of the 
ipecacuanha plant ; hut it is probable that the successful 
cultivation of the plant in the open air in India will ho 
attained in the valleys of tho mountain ranges possessing a 
climate in which coffee, tea, and the most tropical species of 
cinchona flourish. The measure to he adopted to introduce 
tho cultivation of the ipecacuanha plant, are, now that wo 
possess the phyit, comparatively simple. Tho cultivation 
must pass through tin same stages as that of cinchona. The 
aim of those Lo whom the cultivation is entrusted should be 
to increase the presold stock as quickly as possible, and to 
enable them to do so all the appliances of horticulture 
should be used. After two hundred plants have been se¬ 
cured, experiments on a small scale can be made on the power 
of the plants to resist the adverse climatological conditions 
of the situation selected, on purely theoretical grounds, for 
the cultivation. 

The ipoc leiiauha plant, belongs to an order of plants m 
which a d'.mnrplnr c unlitmn of tho flowers prevail, and as all 
the plants I possess are the produce of one plant, their flow¬ 
ers dlustrite the floral ' liaraeters of •lily one of those two 
forms. Unfortunate! \, this is the 1mm with long stamens 
and a short style., in which the power of producing seed even 
with a cioss from the other form is least developed, and 
which, b\ itself, is very unfertile. The plant originally in¬ 
troduced flowered he r*, hut bore no seeds. Plants pos¬ 
sessing the other condition of the essential organs of 
the flower will lie obtained from the plants of ipecacu¬ 
anha now in India by sowing every seed there may be 
procured iiom thorn. Some of these seeds will produce 
plants having the other character of the flower, and from the 
Npontai.uou * crossing of these two forms of flowers, the high¬ 
est state of fertility of the species will ho the result, t - util 
then the propagation must be carried on by cuttings, lasers, 
and buds, according to the methods by which the enormous 
increase of cinchonas has already been obtained. 

The cultivation of the ipecacuanha can be carried on at 
tho cinchona nursery in Sikhim. (1 do not say Darjeeling, 
for the plantations arc 15 miles from Darjeeling, and at 2,000 
feet above the sea, in a narrow tropical valley). At least for 
the next two years, the experiment will cost nothing, as the 
same agency by which I carry on tho cultivation of cinchona 
will suffice for the propagation of tho ipecacuanha plants. 
All that is required is the permission of Government to my 
using my best endeavours, with the means at my disposal, to 
inaugurate the cultivation of ipecacuanha in Bengal. 

[f this is accorded to me, I shall divide the plants I now 
possess between the Botanical Gardens in Calcutta and the 
cinchona plantations in Sikliim, with tho view r of the pro¬ 
pagation of the plants being carried on vigorously in both 
places. The progress of the experiment would be referred 
to in my annual reports of the Botanical Gardens and the 
cinchona cultivation in Bengal. 


IPECACUANHA ON THE NET LG DERBIES. 

Extract from Proceedings of Madras Government, 20th 
October 1868. Rend the following letter from the Com¬ 
missioner for the Neilgherrios, Ootammund , the 17 th 
October 1868. 

Your telegram to inform the Home Secretary* Simla, 
whether the cultivation of ipecacuanha hod been tried on 
the hills, and with what access, was revived on the even¬ 
ing of the 16 th. 

1 called upon Colonel Hadfield, Captain Beddome, Messrs. 


Ouchterloney, Broughton, and Mclvor for information^ and 
this day despatched the following tolegratti to Simla : — 
“ The Superintendent of Government Botanical Ga rdens 
here says the ipecacuanha has been tried, and the plants 
arS growing well, but their introduction has been too recent 
to test tho value of the medicine. I see thut the bastard ipeca¬ 
cuanha (awfepuyt curan&iU'ira) grows in private gardens. ” 
Colonel Hud field sent mo a plant which ho thought was 
the ipocacuanha plant, but which Captain Beddome pro¬ 
noun eed to bo the bus! aid or wild ipecacuanha (asdepiae 
curassitwca), and which ho says is mod as ipecacuanha, and 
grows in gardens up huiv, but glows better in tho plains. He 
added that two other wdd plants, namely, fj/fo/thora Vomito- 
nti, //rHi'ute.'siHt/x .in w cr 1 he purposes of ipecacuanha, 

and grow well on Ihe plains, bat not here. To Captain Bed- 
domes knowledge th.; true ipecacuanha plant has never been 
introduced up hc.’o. IIccmiu in>1 give mu its Botanical 
name, but saal thn! it was a : eulh American plant, and may 
possibly be one of th * mnl.c.nal plant., whch Air. Mclvor 
or Mr. Broughton lately bmught mil. 

Mr. Broughton is aw. v smumvhu.n. The Sii| orintomient 
ol Government Ganhms v Air. Mclvor) gave me the informa¬ 
tion numtioifcd in my telegram to the Home Secivturv. 

With rob lenee to the order of Government, No. 2fi67, 
under date 20th Or to her 18 0 >, I have the honor to state that 
on the occasion v my \ i-.it to England, l jnocmvd fiom Dr. 
Hooker, ol the Royal < mini n Kew, two paints of the etpha- 
dis ipecacuanha, and plm.; <1 them in the ga dens on my 
return in 1 >eeemI mt InM,. Uievioe.sly | obtained one plant, 
brought out by Mr Broughton fiom Kew. I think there 
enn he no doubt tual Uie p’anK we have got vie ds tho true 
i]n caeu mha ol enmmc.v/. I bex 1 t.n\o pomt.i Lave now 
been iiicleased to uin *, am! a lew months i ]., pu they will 
h ive attained such growth m, to yield sufKciu.t mots to test 
the quality of their produce 

from \\. S. Atkinson, K.mj., M A., Superintei dent, Botani¬ 
cal Guldens, t«) Government oj Bengal, Jiutnmail (jiirdens. 
the 'l\th A]oil 18 til). 

With reference to your < mh.iM m, • t No. 1-170, dated the 
•b‘d instant, I have ihe 1 m or to ii b mi \eu that Dr. Ander¬ 
son, who is now on hU * ay to D, gl;u><l, fas in v j M v the in- 
tmdiletion of more plan, o| p , ea» . m.Iiu for cultivation in 
India, and w ill, 1 know, ende .\ our In set me all fmii'able 
plants from the Botanical Gaolers i,, <>. 1 »m> also 

stale that Dr Ifnokir, at the hoy;,I Guldens, ' Kev, bus ham 
already eommunieah d with or, ihi\ m -tier, and will no doubt 
send any spare phuifs he I. s there on ler <■:. c'iil siipenision. 
Seeds uufoitniiat, !y c. mot he ha I in Europe, a’l Ihe plants 
in eultivatioii Va\ iug a->\cf proved sterih , and the, could 
only* bo secured by prr.-oiis who lmve aeeits to tho jiitive 
hahils o( the plant. I( mgh J be d< suable t hut copies of this 
correspond eu«* L - should he forwarded to Di. Amloison, with an 
intimation that the Lieutenant-Goveinor of Bengal approves 
of tho ondoivoiirs he is making for the pi omul ion of the cul¬ 
tivation of ipecacuanha in India. 

! From Government of India, to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
! State for India, hurt WiIIhuh, thr 2o/h JnnHory 1870. 

1 We transmit for your information a copy of tho papers 
| noted in the anm xod list, on tho siihjict of the experimental 
cultivation of the ipecacuanha plant in India. 

J Tho only places in India whore tho plant has actually been 
grown are Ootacainmid, the < ’ah-utta Bolauical Garden, and 
tlve Ginchonu Plantation near Darjeeling ; hut thore are 
other localities where, as your Giace will perceive from the 
enclosed correspondenee, the experiment may, in all probabi¬ 
lity, be successfully tried. The stock of p’ants in India, 
however, is very limited, and we are desirous of procuring 
a sufficient supply both of plants and seeds for trial simulta¬ 
neously at different places. Dr. Anderson, Superintendent 
of tho Botanical Gulden, Calcutta, now' on leave in England, 
is know’ll to have taken considerable interest in the cultiva¬ 
tion, and to havo had in view the collection of plants from 
the Botanical Gardens in Europe for transmission to India. 

We shall feel obliged by your Grace asking Dr. Anderson 
to submit a definite plan for procuring plants and seeds in 
sufficient quantities for experimental cultivation in different 
localities in India. Wc would also be glad to have his 
opinion as to the proper localities where the cultivation may 
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be tried. And, lastly, we would suggest that if the Bota¬ 
nical Gardons of Europe cannot supply a sufficient number 
of plants, or if the difficulty about sterility, mentioned in the 
enclosure of the communication from the Government of Ben¬ 
gal, No. 1801, dated 7 th May lHfi'J, cannot otherwise be-got 
over, Her Majesty’s Representative at the Court of Brazil, or the 
Consul at Rio Janeiro, might be invited to assist in the at¬ 
tainment of our object. Wo would add, that if Or. Anderson 
is likely to ho detained in England, he could probably make 
some arrangement under which some officer returning to India 
could take care of the plants during the voyage. 


From Secretary of State for India, to tho Governor General in 

Council, Iwttn Office ^ Lawton, the 20 th April 1870. 

I have considered in Council the despatch from your Ex¬ 
cellency in Council, numbered 12, Public, and dated tho 25th 
of January, urging upon me the importance of introducing 
the ipecacuanha plant into Judin, and suggesting that Dr. 
Anderson, the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at 
Calcutta, now in this country, should he asked to submit 
proposals as to the best means for obtaining the object in 
view. On tho application of the Government of Bombay last 
year, I had already recognized the importance 6f introducing 
this valuable medicine ; and the two plants received at Bom¬ 
bay having died, I had already taken steps for procuring 
othors for transmission in .1 uly next. I transmit to \ou the 
correspondence which has been held \\ith Ur Anderson on 
this subject, and I trust that, even shou’d th? other attempts 
fail, Ur. Anderson \\ ill still have a Miflieicut number of strong 
plauts to send or to take hack with him to India to secure 
tho introduction and establishment of tho plant. It seemed 
to me that an application through the diplomatic agents of 
Her Majesty was not likely t<> be so successful as ail appli¬ 
cation through commercial or scientific gentleman. You 
will see from the accompanying memorandum by Mr. (\ 
B. Maikbam, of which 1 transmit 15 copies, that lie 
has Written to Messrs. Miora and Go., of Bio, to Mr. 
Bramah, and to Ur. Otliu Wucherev, to obtain roots 
of the plant. Tho accompanying correspondence with l)r. 
Cleghorn and Ur. Balfour will h1i«>w you that I have also 
enlisted the kind assistance of the Boval Botanical Guldens 
at Edinburgh besides the aid promised at Kow. I forward 
also herewith 70 copies of the memorandum on the propaga¬ 
tion of the ipucuciginha plant prepared by Mr. McNah, of , 
tho Royal Botanical Gardens at Edinburgh. Ur. Ghristison ! 
ami Ur. Balfour ha\e likewise applied to Ur. Gunning, a 
medical practitioner at Bio, to assist in obtaining plants and j 
seeds. 1 add to these documents the letters which have pass¬ 
ed between Dr Hooker and this Olliro on the supply of 
plants lor Bombay. You will learn from my despatch to ' 
that Government of this day’s date, that the• plants destined 
for them will he retained at Kcw\ and two healthy plants 
w r ill he sent to them from the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta. 

From H. Mcrivale, Esq.-, C. B., Under Secretary for India, 

to tho Superintendent, Botanical Gardens, Galcuttu, lwild 

Off re, Lawton, 3 nt March lS7tf 

I am directed by his Gthco the Secretary of State for India 
in Council to transmit to you a copy of despatch which has 
been received from llis Excellency the Governor General 
of India in Gouneil. dated 25th of January, No. 12, Public, 
with its emdosuros, on the question of the introduction of the 
genuine ipecacuanha plant into India. You will perceive 
that His Excellency has requested the Duke of Argyll to call 
upon you for a definite plan for procuring plants rtnd seeds in 
sufficient quantities for experimental cultivation in different 
localities of India. His Grace will ho glad therefore to receive 
from you any suggestions ub to the best, method of executing 
the wishes of the Government of India. L am at the same 
timo to acquaint you that, in consequence of a similar appli¬ 
cation from the Government of Bombay, this Deportment has 
been jn comm unication w ith, Dr, Hooker of Kow, and Dr. 
Balfour of Edinburgh, as to the host moans of obtaining ipe¬ 
cacuanha plants for transmission to India. In a letter received 
lcom Dr. Balfour, it has been suggested by Mr. MoNab, who 
has successfully propagated some plants in tho Royal Gardena 
at Edinburgh, that tho readiest and surost method of obtain¬ 
ing plants would bo by tho transmission of rhizomes packed 
in sphagnum moss. There would he no objection to try this 
plan, as well as the transmission of plants in Wardian cases, 
and also of seeds securely packed. Some might also bo sown 


in the cases before Jthey are closed up, provided that on agency, 
which could bo relied 6n to obtain the genuine plant, might 
be secured in tho Brazil**. With regard to this point, I am 
desired to inform you that Mr. John Bramley Moore, whoq# 
firm is connected with the trade of that country, has express¬ 
ed to a Member of tho Council his willingness ro assist the 
Secretary of State in procuring plants and roots, and does not 
apprehend that tboro will ho any difficulty in so doing. You 
tiro at liberty, therefore, to place yourself in communication 
with Mr. John Bramley Mooro, 10, King Street, St. James’s. 

( To he continued.) 


PRODUCE MARKET. 

London, Tiuuisdai, November 10. 

A firm tone has generally prevailed in the Colonial Produce* 
Market throughout tho past week. Yesterday very little business 
was done, the dense fog preventing the inspection of tbo goods on 
snle. Several of the notions were postponed. Full supplied of Cof¬ 
fee have, rather contrary to expectation, boon cleared off readily at 
firm prices # 

Coffee.-- Firm prices havo been obtained for the parcels brought 
forward, and nearly nil the parcels offered found buyers. 1,10(> 
caskH, 70 barrel h, and 200 bags of Plantation Ceylon, triage, 38s. to 
51b ; grey small to hold, 51b. to G9s ; small to’ fine bold coloury, 
54« to 84s. ; peaborry, 71*. to 77s. fid. 20 casks Native Ceylon, or- 
dinarv to good ordinaly, 47s. fid. to 48s fid. ; peaborry. 53s. to 63s 
fid. A part of 320 bags ditto small, at 43*. ; 200 rases, 900 bags, East 
India Cochin, small to hold, 58s. fid. to (i9*. fid. ; penhorrv, 77s. fid. ; 
Coorg tnage, Ac., 41s to fils. ; Hmnll to middling dull, 58*. Gd. to 
G3s. , oolourv, middling to bold,65s. Gd. to 77b. fid.; peaborry, 77*. fid 
to 78s. fid. ; and part of 90 packages Mocha ordinary, at 89h. fid. 

Tea, — A sale of 526 paokages of Assam Company's teas was held on 
TiiGHday. The sale passed with good spirit, nnd generally at an 
advance of Id. to 2d. per Jb. on recent, rotes. The deliveries in 
London estimated for tho week ended November 7 were 1,707,163 
lbs., which is n decrease of 15,124 lbs compared with the previous 
statement. 

Messrs. Townsend Brothers nnd Bovvct’s Monthly Report, dated 
November }, H8 the following : -Tbo animation which wo noticed 
in our last has continued during tho mouth, urrivals being barely 
in keeping with our requirements Mailings, from Is. fid. 
lols l()d., nnd KnisowH fnnn Is 4d. to 1* 7d. have been eagerly 

bought : the superior grades have boon rather neglected, 
though very few remain in first, hands or afloat. The moat 
remarkable feature is certainly tbo comparatively low price of 
inferior qualities of tens of nil descriptions, which are, notwithstand¬ 
ing the late advance in all other classes, much negle -tod at the 
quotations nt the lowest point--that is, lower than for many years 
past. It is, thorofore, evident that they are in over supply, and 
that, we could disponso entirely with them this Henson; this, we 
think, cannot too strongly ho considered in lute shipments from 
China, especially in tho case of Bluck Leaf Congous, as shippers, 
our principal customers, have made their purchases in China them¬ 
selves, und will probably not be large buyers throughout the season 

INDIAN TEA. 

Calcttta, 30th Nov. 1870. 

Five Public Sales havo tukon plnoo during tho week, comprising 
3,372 chests offered, of which 213 cheats were taken out, leaving 
3,159 chests Hold. Although the late telegrams convey the idea 
that prices havo about reached their highest point at home for the 
present at least, our market shows no chnnge from tho firm position 
it lniB of Jato maintained, and tho above Auctions passed off with 
good spirit, und at rates which must be satisfactory to producers. 
Growers who are in the habit of shipping thoir produce, would do 
well to compare the prices being paid boro with tho avorago obtain, 
od in Mincing Lane. Private sales comprise about 150 chests of 
Darjeeling Tea, and 44 chests Cnchar. Further public sales will 
take place nt an early date.— Touhnin A Co.’s Circular. 


INDIGO. 

The first Public Sale of the Season is advertised for to-morrow, 
and, judging from the sales effected privately, it is more than likely 
that competition will not be wanting. Altogether tho private sales 
Bincn the season opened sum op 17,000 maunds, including about 
2,500 mauuds of native Ondo descriptions, which, notwithstanding 
the very heavy losses made on last year’s shipments, still command 
tho confidence of buyerB at Hs. 40 to 60 under the rates realised last 
season. 4phe total out-turn of the crop remains estimated at 
95,000 maunds, but as the produce is in a damp condition, it may 
possibly weigh out elver this figure. ^ 

The private sales during tho week amount to 5,610 maunds at 
prices ranging from R*, 250 to Rs. 285. —Toulmin $ Co 9 a Circular. 
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MES8R8. SHAIKH KA8IM & CD., 

* TENT MAKERS. 

FUTTEHO URH, 

W HO received a certificate from H. M. Mackenzie, Esq., Commissary of Oid- 
nanoe Futtehgurh, on the 11th November 1807, 

Respoctfully bog to inform the public, that they make tents of every size and 
description to ordor, of best materials, handsome shape, and good workmanship, 
at very reasonable prices, in support of which they have obtained u highly re- 
commendatory testimonial from the above goutlomrui. 

They bog also to announce that they havo a largo stock of tent materials al* 
ways oil band to execute all orders promptly and with much caro and attention. 
Brass eyelets will be supplied in lieu of leather ones in every tent; also ventila¬ 
tors will be made in under fly of large tents. 

I.—Double-poled tents of 4 cloths throughout, and 4 foot verandahs, complete 
with carpets, chicks, purdahs, gunny-bags, pegs and mallets, os follows 

No. 1, HO feet by 18 feet. . Rs. 82;. 

„ 2, 28 do. by 10 do . ,, 690 

„ 3, 24 do. by 14 do. . .. „ 625 

IT.—Singlo-|Hjlcd tents of 4 cloths throughout ami 4 feet verandahs, complete as 
above, viz :— 

Na 4, 20 feet square, . .. ... Rs 010 

„ 5, 18 do. . . . ;»1<) 

„ 0. 18 do. „ 47. r « 

,, 7, 14 do . . ... . 420 

HI.—Ilill-tents, double fly and single kanats of 4 cloths, complete as above, via . 
No. 8, 14 feet square, with 2 suibuns, :i cloths, ?>| foot high .. Its 270 

„ 0, 12 do. • do do . 22f. 

„ 1U, 10 do. do do .. 100 

,, II, 8 do. do do . .. 170 

IV. - Swiss Cottage tenis, double fly and circular sail tans, llio rear one Wing 
closed by 8 feet k.uiats to form a dressing room of 4 clolhs thioughout, com¬ 
plete as .ibovo, viz 

No 12, 14 feet square .... . Rs :i7. r » 

* ,, 13. 12 do. ., 340 

„ 14, 10 do. „ 2S5 

V.— Swish Cottage tents, iloublo fly and circular vciumlah, and 3 feet saibans, the 
rear one being closed by 4 feet k.mats to form a batb loom, 4 cloths tlnouglmut 
as above, viz: 

No 15, 14 foot squaie, .. ... .. ... ... .. Rs. 2!»<) 

„ 18,12 do. ..... ,, 248 

,, 17, 10 do. . .... „ ‘200 

,, IS, 8 do. .. .. ... .. 175 

VI —ttoutics of 4 sloths in fly and 4 cloths, in »> feet kanats, complete a* above, 
viz : — | 

No. 13, 18 feet by 14 feet .■ . ... lfs 225 J 

„ 20, 14 do. by 12 do. . . ... ,, 200 I 

,, 21, J2 do. by square .. .. . , ... „ iso | 

VT1 —Sleeping pals for gentlemen, of t cloths, including chintz, and with 4 fed j 
kanats, wooden poles, complete as above, viz .— [ 

No, *22, 12 foot square, . .. . Hs loo I 

28, 10 do . . . ,, 90 i 

,, 21, 8 do. . .■.„ so i 

VTlT —Rcrhoba tents, of 1 cloths in fly and kanats, complete with durrec. Ac : - 1 

No 25, 12 feet square, ... •• •• . . Rs 110 ! 

„ 28, 10 do . . . „ 125 1 

„ 27, 8 do. . ., 110 

IX.- .ShanioiLiuihs of l cloths in fly and kanats, 7 ted high, with 5 foot cuiLains 1 
hanging from above, of 3 cloths, complete with S wooden pules, uh ; 
above, vie ;— j 

No 2s, 24 fict square. •• •• • ... Rs. 100 ' 

„ 2'3, 18 do . . ... „ 325 ! 

„ 30, 18 do. .,, 290 | 

X. fcsopoy puls of 3 cloths, with bamboo poles 

No. 31. 18 feet by 15 feet ... . . Rs. «'„) ! 

,, 32, 14 do. by 12 do. servants' pals do . 50 ’ 

,, 33, 12 do. by 10 do. do do. ... , 15 1 

34, 10 do. by S do do. do. ,. 10 i 


H OWRAH STEAM SAW MILLS.—The untfersigniwl hav¬ 
ing ercctod extensive Steam Saw Mill*, with vertical and drmilar mwi, 
ere prepared to exocute every description of Woodwork on a large scale. Bates 
n be obtained at our Howrah Iron works, or at the offices, Heating* Street. 

BURN A Co., 

Calcutta, January 1870. Iron Founders and Mochiinlotd Engineers 


can t 


H owrah iron works.—wrought iron brid- 

GES, Roofs Irrigation, and Pumping appliances. Cotton, Jute, and OU. 
PrcsHos, Pug Mills, (the latest. Akra Pattern,) .lute, Flax, and Cotton Mill 
Gearing mid Shafting; Machinery for Collieries, Indigo Concerns, and Bilk 
I Filatures, Iron Steamers, and Barges, Ships’ Captains and Windlasses, Portable, 

| Stationary, and Marino Engines, Hydraulic Prosses, High and Low-pressure 
1 Boilers, Tanks, Gasbuldors, Railway Mining, ami Contractors’ Plant; Turn-Tables, 

1 Crossings, and unproved Jmuted Levers for Switches, Road Rollers, Cranes, 
Winches, Truvor*?*. &c-, 4lc , manufactured. 

Having a very extensile Foundry, the undersigned are in a position to execute 
orders for all kinds of Castings with great despatch. 

Head Office, 7, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

BURN A Co., 


Nkceshary Texts. I 

No. 35, 5 feet sqiuue, ... ... . . . Its. 30 ] 

,, 38, 4 feet, sqiiuro, ... . .. . .. ‘27 ! 

XI.—Swiss Cottage tents for Hills, d mlilo fly and circular saibans of 4 feet, j 
the rear uuo being closed by 4} feet kanats to form a bath-room, and two bath- j 
rooms will be two sides, the upper fly 3 cloths, under fly 2 cloths, complete 
with wooden poles, as above, viz :— j 

No. 37, 12 feet square. Rs. 250 j 

„ 38, 10 do. „ 210 ! 

„ 39, 8 do. .„ 185 f 

XII—Mew tents, thrco-polod, of 4 cloths throughout and 4 feet verandahs, [ 
complete, with glass shades with 4 branches with a brass clasp and two 


punkhus complete as above, viz.:— 

No. 40, 40 feet by 20 foot, . .Rs. 1,500 

„ 41, 32 do. by 16 do. of two-polod do. with one punkah... „ 1,250 

„ 42. Bath .room, 6 foot square, with top for single.poled tent, 

without durries . . „ .38 

,, 43, Xanana kauut, 3 cloths, 7 feet high, 72 feet long in two 

pieces . . ,, 72 

,, 44, Shutrinjoe of best materials, per square yard, (14) fourteen 

annas ? . 

Thhms.—T wo thirds the price of the tent in advance, the remainder on 
delivery. Risk and cost of transport to lie liorne by purchasers, as also any 
charges for discounting their cheques and huondios- No orders will meet 
with prompt attention without a remittance mentioned as above. 

Apply to 

Messrs. SHAIKH KASIM k Co., 
Tout Makors, Futtehgurh 


a 


The Ravages of White Ante. 

RE completely prevented by the Preservative Composi- 

tion patented by Major Forjxw, a. a., Executive Engineer, B. P. W. 

This lathe only effectual process yet invented forprotectlon against White Ants, 
it also arrosts decay In woodwork whether sheltered or exposed. 

The dry Ingredients, packed In tins, containing 25 lbs. «aeh, eanbe Stained from 
the undersigned; this quantity, mixed with a dns proportion of oil will form a 
paint sufficient to prime 1,000 superficial feet. Price gpr tin, Rs. 5. 


DURBAR TEXTS & ( AMP EQUIPAGE 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

MADE To OKDKIl AT THE 

FUTTEHGURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, BEST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 
AND HANDSOME WORKMANSHIP. 

4 ESTABLISHED IN 183ft. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN 1066. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES’ EXHIBITION held 
at AGRA, during FEBRUARY, 18G7. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY HELD DURING DECEMBER 1868, WITH 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Price Li-ts will he forwarded on application to 

MKBBKrf. PREM MAS III & Co., 

Mu.narji>xj Directors. 

A ruMHod List of Touts, with their reduced prices, made bv 

M ESS IIS. MOD LA BUKSII & Co., 

TENT MAKERS, 

Fl TTEUGlil li. 

H() received the. following cuiliHcutus. olio from R. ( 


w 


7, Hastings Street. 


Sole Agents, 
BURN A 


Ohlfiuld, K«q.., Cnllccloi, Kurrmkuliud. on tlu> |wik October lsi>3 ami 
another as fuibjvi s . 

MUHMS. MoLI.A Bukhii & (Jo., 

I h ive much pkuswic in stating 1,hat the tent ion mode for me lin* givui 
siiti.sfaction in. liquids m.iteimls, tout uml WotkmaiiHhip. 

J. K. KIN, Surgeon, 

L11 , . . ..... . _ ;| 7th Regiment 

Shulijelianpoor, 1st I'ebin.uy I,s7i) 

H i\o tlie hnnoi to lnforiji the public in general, tliat in their i.inufactei-y the 
best iiiiiterialH am supplied, and Rians eyelets are supplied ill he . of leather ones. 
VoiitilatorH will be made m large tents 

I—Double- 1 iol«>d touts of 4 clotliH tluoughouf, and 4 feet verandahs, complete 
with carpets, clucks, purdahs, gunny bags, and mullets iW’folloa h : 

No. 1 30 feet by Is feit . Rs. 820 I No. 3—24 feet by 14 do. Ra. (128 

,, 2. -28 do by 18 do. | 

II - Singk-|»olo<l tents of l cloths thioughout, and 4 feet verandahs complete at* 

alKtvo ■— * r 

No. J—20 feet square .... Rs. 840 -11 fcetsqmmi ..R* 420 

• r > I s do . ,, 640 —12 do. 390 

,, 0. 16 do . „ 475 | ' 

III.- IIill tents, double fly and single kunat of 4 eloths, with 2 out riggers ol 
3 cloths, complete as ultovc . - 

». t» —14 feet square . Hs. 270 I No. 11.— lo feet squaro . Rs. 2(j(i 

10 —12 do..225 . 

IV —vSwiss Cottage tents of 4 cloths throughout, double tly and circulai 
Biiibnns, the rom one being c losed by 0 feet konat to form a dressing-roon 
complotu as above : - * 

No. 12—11 feet squaro .Ha 3M) \ No. 13. 12 feet square R*. 344 ; 

V. Swiss Cottage tents ot I chillis throughout, clmible fly and circular rerun 
dah and 3 fret saibarm, tho rear one being dosed by 4 feet kiuuit to form u bath¬ 
ing-room, complete as above: 

No. 14—14 foot square Rs 200 I No. 16 in feet squaie ..Ra. 200 

„ 15—12 do. 240| 

VI. — Rontles of 4 cloths. In fly and m kan.-il, eompleto as al»ovo 

No. 17 —16 fuel by 11 foet ...Rs 225 I No. 11 *.—12 feet square .. Rs 11‘* 

,, 18.-14 do by 12 do . ,, 226 

VII. - Boehobu tents of 4 eloths fly am kanats, complete as above : — 

No 20—12 feet squaro . . Rs 150 I No. 21 —10 foot square .. ...Ry. 140 

VIII -Shaineaimhs of 4 cloths in fly and konat., 7 feet high, w th 5 foot curtains 
from above, $ cloths, and eight wooden poles, complete us above ; - 

No. 22 -24 feet square . Ra. 400 I No. 24. —16 feet square ... ...Ra. 200 

„ 23 -18. do . 320 I 

IX.—Rloeping-pals for gentlemen of 4 cloths including chintz and 4 feet kauut 
wooricn poles, complete as above - - 

No 25. - 12 feet square.Rs. 110 I No- 27. 10 foet by 8 feet.Rs. SO 

„ 26. -10 do. .. IK) I 

X - -Sepoy puls «>f 3 cloths, with tsimboo i*o1ck - 

No. 28. - 10 feet by 15 feet . Hs. rto 

,, 29. 14 do, by 12 do. servants' pals . ,, 6« 

,, 30. 12 feet by 10 do. servants’ pals ... ,, 45 

XI.-Miscellaneous. 

No- 31 - Necessary tents 5 feet square. Rs. 33 

,, 32 - Ditto do 4 do.27 

,, 33 Bathing room, 6 do with top for tungle-poled 

tints, without dnrrios .. .. 

,, 34— Siabans for 12 feet hill tents . 18 

,, 35—Shutninjee per yard Rs. 1. 

,, 36—Mass-tents of three poles complete, glass shade, 

brass clasp, pimklia&c, of 4 cloths throughout, 40 
feet by fOfoet .. 1,500 

Te^ms. —Two-thirds of the prices must accompany the order to meet prompt 
attention, the remainder on delivery. Risks and any dlaoount charged in cashing 
the cheques, Ao., to be levied on purchasers AU orders will be executed with¬ 
out the last delay. 


Co., 


Apply to 


MOULA BUK8H A Go. 
Ttnl-MiOccrt, Futtehgurh. 




AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


Dec. 15, 1870. 


ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 

Ivcon rr ted ur Royal Ciiartbr, 30 th Avgust, 1851. 

Tuid up Capital, £1,600,000. 1 Remirve Fund, £+4<1,000. 

Pjposith. 

Interest in allowed at 6 per cent. p« r annum, on Deposits of not Iona than 
Ds 600, and not exceeding Ils MJOOn, if lodged fur 12 month* curtain. J>opu*Jt«for 
shorter periods, or for sum* above Rs, 60,000, mu*t bo arranged for with the Agent. 

No Interest is allowod on Current Deposit accounts. 

The Corporation grants drafts on London payable «t any torrn not exceeding six 
months. On Scotland and Ireland payable on demand only, also on the Bank’s 
Agencies and Correspondent* in India, Ceylon, China, Mauritius Australia, and 
Now Zealand at the exchange of tho day 

Draft* are drawn for sums of iil and upward. 

Circular Notea of JK10,£2<>, and £60 each .useful for travellers to any part of the 
world, are also issued. 

fi, Jt _It, is roqueted that In all cases of application for drafts, tho Christian 

name of tho person to whom tho money Is to be sent should be given ; audit a 
married lady, ber own Christian name, not that of her husband, is required. 

JOHN 8- HORYMOKOUIl, 

Calcutta, l.lth Hupteiubui, 1870. Agent. 


ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Bombay Agency 

Exchanuf. 

T HE CORPORATION grant Drafts on London on 

Demand and at from one day to six months’ night, and Drafts on Scotland 
and Ireland on demand, a No Circular Notes negotiable In Egypt, Syn.i, tho 
Continent of Europe, the Australian (Colonies, Now Zealand, and the Gape of 

^*No Draft at six months’ sight is granted for a Sum under £60 Sums under 
£-j0 aro only drawn for on Demand. 

Commission. 

The rato of Commission charged by tld« Agency on tho purchase ur i *.ile of 
GoTorTiinont Securities negotiable m liuxnh.ii is one qiiartci per *mit. and on 

the collection of Bil's one percent and Postage. 

The Corporation takes charge of Government Fapci, Shan* in the Hank of 
Bombay, and other local Stocks, flee of aM charge % and will draw Interest and 
Dividend* on tho saniuas they full due on the following tin ms — 

If to bo remitted through the C«*»p.>nition Without «lwrgc. 

rf to bo paid in India, a t’ommisfUoii will l>o cliorged of . 1 pci cent. 

On delivering Securities out of sare eu-dodv i do 

Honrs of bust hush lo t<> :i 

Saturdays ..... ..10 t*» 1 

Bomlmy, 1st October 13(59. 

C HARTERED^ MERCANTILE BANK ok INDIA, 

LONDON AND ( HINA. 

Bombay Branch. * 

Tho- Bank'grants Zh'o.U' payable ill fimilti ,„t, Srnthnitf, a ml firltii.il, and ill 
the principal Towns of all the A tint ml mu Coloun s 

Ci i (<ii lit i Nntm and Letter not Cntltf are also giantcd for tho use of Travellers til 
the Buff, on the r„,.t,,i,„t and to Fmn,., nvoil.md 
The Bank purehases Bill* and giants Drafts payable in Calcutta. Madras. 
Coconada, <'o\lon, Hongkong, Foochowfoo, K.inghui. ll.mkow, Singapore, 
renang, Mauritius mid Yokohama. 

Im i urn A1 1 o\\ i n 

On Deposit Accounts pavaMu on demand TnUie-.l will lw credited half yemlv. 
on anth Juno and 3l*t lbs ember, at tin- rate of two per cent per annum on the 
daily buUnce, not exceeding one Lac Hupei*. 

Os’ Ft\rti I)i ro -its 

12 months • • •• •[ 1** * < cnt. 

All letter* should bo bi'MivnhuiI and IToondlcs ma-lc pay able io the Charicred 
Mercantile Bank 


N 


ATJONAL RANK OK INDIA, UM1TKJ). 

BOMBAY BRANCH. 


CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS- 

Tho Bank iqieiiH Current Deposit AecoiintN. and allows Interest at the into 
of 2 por cunt. per annum on « ustomrts’ daily balances, from ]{*. 5U0 up to 

Rs 100 , 000 . FIXED DEPOSITS. 

The Bank receives money on Fixed Deposit, and allow*In„<rest thereon a* 
follows^ Hiibjei t to il month*’ notice of wltbdiuwul, 4 per lent 

Do. 1- ■ 

EXCHANGE. 

T.’hu Bank negotiates and c ollects Bills payable in London. Calcutta Madras, 
ami Hongkong. It also grants draft* on London, and on its Branches and 

Agonotoa, at tho current rales of Exchange , . L 

h By order of the Directum. 

JAMES WINDHAM, Manage! 

Bombay. 2«th August 1*70. 


N 


EW 


BANK OK BOMBAY, (Limit*/). 

HATES 

DlSCol N I 


On Government Bill* .«> i*r cent 

On Private Bills and Note* .•' d<« 

On Loans on detmsit of Government Paper. Bullion, 

or Hallway Sanies . <» do- 

Inikhisi. 

On Fixed Loan* on deposit of Govornmont Paper, 

Bullion, or Railway Shares .. .. . <5 do*. 

On do. do. do. Goode, or Shipping. 

document for Good* .. . 8 do. 

On < ash Crodiis, on Security of Government Paper, 

Bullion or Railway Khares, subject to a CommiHshm 

of l per La nt on the amount of Credit " do. 

The Bank is prep ired to arrange Credits to lie negotiated through it* Agencies 
in the Cotton Districts 
Bombay. 15 th July 18(1','. 


, LLOYD’S BANK, 

"* DARJEELING 

F.xc-l l)fpant*,- Interest is ullowod on deposits of Rs. 106, and upward* on the 
fullowing term*: 

On sums lodged for a months certain 3 j>er eent. per annum. 

Do. 12 do. 7 do. 

Do. 2 years certain S do. 

Interest is allowed at 2 per cent pflT annum on floating deposit* or Current Ac¬ 
counts, when the Balances exceed 6IK) Rupees. “*** 

There are umnv who have a dread of speculation, and yet who desiro a/niw 
rate of interest than is obtainable iYoni investment In Government paper and 
Railway scrip, or from fixed deposit* in Joint Stock Commercial Banks. Re- 
mitU^ce* can 1 j® mado by ohequos on any part of the world- 
interest paid half yearly in India or London. 

A. B. L. WEBB, 

Darjeeling, Northern Bengal, 1st August 1870. Manager. 


ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

The advantage of Addis’* Permanent Way, in addition to its cheapness and 
durability, consist* in its being a longitudinal Sleeper Rood; it ooiuldnea the 
office of sleeper and flsh-plute, and thus enable* chairs, spikes and trenails to 
be dispensed with. The part* totng fewer, in eases of shipment to foreign 
countries, is of great importance in saving of freight, ns well os for facility of 
close packing of carriage over long land distances 

It has also great advantage in Mirnplicity of laying, and cheapness in mainten¬ 
ance. The staff*needed for this purpose limy bo limited, and no special or 
previous knowledge is required. 

For plan*, specification*, price l!*t , and all other information, apply to the 
undorsigned. 

F. KLINGELHOEFER, 

Bole Agont for the abovo 

Tannn Iron Wo,It. TANKA. 


MOORLEE DFIUR, A RELATIVE OF RAO JOTEE- 
PERSHAD * Co., 

TENT MANUFACTURERS, FUTTEHQURH 

A revised List of tho price* of tents, Ate., made at tho manufactory of Moorlce 
Diiur and Co 

Double polod tent* of 4 clotli* throughout and 4 foot verandah*, complete with 
Curj^t*. crocks, purdah*, gunny bag*, pin* and mallet* a* follows 


N 1, 32 feet bv ’20 feet. ..R* 1,020 

,, 2, 3<> do. by 18 do. WO 

,, 3, ‘2ft do. by 1H do 810 

,, 4, 2d do by li» <lo. TBO 

6, 21 do by 11 do (115 

Smgle-polo tent* of t cloth* through- 
out, and4 feet complete a* above,viz:— 
No. 0, 20 feet squ.-ne, ... . H* 075 

„ 7, 1* do. ditto,. 015 

S, It’, .lo. ditto,. 570 

9, 14 do ditto. 510 

,, 10, Fi do. ditto. ,. 130 

.,11. 12 do. ditto,. 100 

Hill tent* of I cloth*, in kanat and 
top .ind in aaiban* .1 eloll , and com¬ 
plete a? above, viz .— 

No 12 14 feet Bqu. with 2 Haitians, Rs. 

310 

,. 13. l.J, do. do. do 2 du Rs. 270 

„ 14,12 do do. d.l. 2 do ,, 250 

Rimtie* of 5 cloths in top and 4 cloth* 
in k. 111 .its, complete a* above, viz 


No. 15, 1 ('» feet and 1 l fnet.R*. 25o 

., In, If. do do. 12 . „ 225 

.. 17, 14 do. do. 12 do.. 215 

„ 18, 12 square.. 205 

Swiss cottage tent*, double fly ami 
ffpcular saibans, all the four 01.closed 


h kaniit* t* 

> form room*. 

4 cloth* 

(•Uglll lilt, w 

ltli ciii pot* 


. 19, li’» fuet 

Mqu.ue. 

Uv 520 

2(1,16 do 

iliLI . 

,, 4115 

31,14 do 

(lift .... 

„ 150 

22, 13 do 

di t .... 

„ 425 

•2 5. 12 do 

ditt ..... 

490 


Stooping pals, 5 clmh* chintz lining 
and wooden polos, with one carpet, 4 
cloths in kanat*, complete. 

No 24, 12 f jet square,.Rs. 125 

„ 25, 10 do. by 12 foot.R*. 11(> 

,. 2(5,10 do. squni-f . „ 95 

,, 27, *opoya’])iil*, lAbyltifL. (4olg,,)75 

„ 28. ditto 14byl2ft. (3do \65 
29, l.iHcnr pal*,l80y Uift. (Hdo.,)85 

SHAMIANAS- 

No. 30, 4b feet s<pure of 4 cloth in flics 
and 12 feet high, kanat*, 
complete a* above, hem# Id 

wou<leu polo*. K*. 830 

„ il, 24 feet, S wooden poles, 

with kanat*. 500 

32, 20 feet. 8 ditto .. 410 

., 33. 12 do. square. ‘250 

STABLE TENTS- 

„ 34, 8 by 12, for one horse .. ,, 60 


35, NcceBsnry tents,. 25 

,, 3(>, ditto small,. 20 

,, 37. Zenana kanat** ol 3 cloths, 

7 feet high and 3 fuut 
broad, Rs 3-s per yard. 

,, 38, Division curtain and ka> 
nut will be chaiged for 
agreeably to size of tent*, ,, 3 

,, 3v*. Giuzed (lrnir*. with boxes 

for packing, each, . 22 

,, 40. Bathing tents, 0 feet and 

10 feet (3 cloths,) .. 32-8 

41, Rootsfoi tents, pci hoot,, 20 
12, flliutrungc* of best material pot 
square yaid, 13 anna* 


Apply to MORLEE DIIUR, 


At the simp of Biuidrahunda*ft & Kishuushai, Fiumckabud. 


/• otti htjt‘t-h, Zfith Srjttoufu.’, 18(57. 


N OTICK—Military and Civil Oflicurs of all stations am 

informed tli it Durb-vr Tout* and < *imip Equipage of every description are 
made to order by the Futtehgurh Tent Manufacturing Company, admitted to lie 
of excellent mil dial*, best cut, and handsome workmanship Printed list* will 
be forw irded on application 

MOUT.A DUX A On. 

Fntteligurli, August 1*70. 


KOI I NEE TEA AND COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

Proa pert hh. 

Hr h'nfutf The land extund* from near (furitlhoura Ku/>, it,l all along the East 
side of tho Duijpcling ami Silligoicc load and msy bo said to be the ftvrst toil tn 
thr 7V>vi«—well suited to the growth ot Tea, Uollee, Cotton, Tobacco, Ginger, 
Castoi Oil, frc. The atea of the Entate i* 1.777J aerua ami the leasehold baa cost 
tho undersigned K*. 1 exclusivo of st-n. p*. conveyancing Ac. A small 

annual rent has to )>e paid to Government. 

• Sixty acres arc in tea, planted 4' bj 2’ so a* not to lo*ejiltogother the cold 
season of 18 (j‘J-70 

To fit irniketl hy o />: irate Can ,The undersigned proposed to associate with 
him*clf several paitnuraund to utilize the land by gradually puttingflve hundred 
acres of the very pick of the soil under tea, reserving the remainder for cotton 
and timber, unless ttiH Association would prefer selling portions at a profit. 

It i* a vere fine lay of land and is quite worth 17 R*. per acre, on an average. 

AJa.miieiin nt. —Pavimuit* of calls to bo made quarterly or monthly to Lloyd’s 
Bank, Darjeeling . ^r. Lloyd to bo Agont, charging sixtv RnpeoH monthly for his 
time, trouble ami responsibility. Thu garden to be in charge of an experienced 
manager, who would have to hold at least one ttuna share in it. 

YhUI of t> ft, am/ mtnuatr nt outlay awl jimtit .—From sure data already obtained 
from Mimilar or Homewhat inferior soil In the neighbourhood, the yield of tea may 
taken at £ md- por aero the 2nd year, 3rd year 2| tnds., 4th year, 4 mds- ( 
5tli yeui and afterwards at least 5 md*. jier acre. During the cold weather of I869> 
1370. onh no acrea were planted out, in the following season 240 acres, and tho year 
after that 300 acre* or as inueh os the funds economically used, will admit of. Tha 
land would have to lie paid for during the 1st year by quai ter , instaluienta, with 
interest at six por cent per annum, on the nupaid quarterly Balances. The price 
or the tea ha* been taken at the moderate figure of 65 Rs per mniind, but ordinary 
tr.,n lias hitherto sold at an uvorage of 14 annas per lb 

it i* now proposed, a* being the moat practicable arrangement, that there be 
]<i one anna share* and that Any one may take one, or more of lhe*e anna abaros, 
and pay Rs. 2oo per anua share monthly, or if he preftifa it Rs. 600 quarterly, in 
advance and that the most be made of this money. 

The project i* m>b intended for large capitalists bnt fbr the Havings of poorer 
men with sularie*. Mr. Lloyd Is propared ir ncoessary to take k of the shares. 

Ho l* nlra-idy in five similar associations in the tend and he started this last one 
to utilise this fine block of waste land- The terai gardena aro nil doing remark¬ 
ably well. If present circumstances continue, and there ia no reason to antici¬ 
pate imy change whatever, this garden wUl pay 40 per cent, per annum. 

Amount of can* to bo paid in Darjeeling free from luss by exchange, so that all 
tha shareholders may be on equal terms. Cheques ou any Indian or E nglish Bank 
or good huube of buainets, xejM be found tho beet ordinary means of remittance. 

There need be no fesr of this Company btfjig anything but a success vide 
the Commissioners last report on on# young tsrtK gardens.^Nortj^rxi Bengal. 

Darjeeling, 1st August 1870 ^ 


Printed for tbo Proprietor at the Perseverance Printing Prase, Bombay.—Published by Messrs. Wyman & 0o., Calcutta.—15<A Dec. 1870. 
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Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India 

PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 

on r*n< 

CULTIVATION ANT) MANTM VCTUR13 OF TEA 
To any person who shall produce on or lufjrj the 1*L Maul) 1H71 the host 

I n ictical Iroatise on the Culture und Manufiw tun uf lei in Imin the minx if 
tnpoesfiOO and the (is uh, (jkiIcI Medal 

TnuTroatiso must alfoid full ufjrinutioii < n the f< How ing r< Ints, founded on 
the writer’s own obtservitions s experiments iud not merely a compilation 
from Hooks — 

1 Selection of sites soil, and climate 
2 The laying cut of a Garden 

3 Preparation of the soil sowing of tin seed eithei m nurseiies « r tn situ 
4 TiunKpluntlng and thu effects of thy usu of manure 
C Jlooing and weodlng 
0 Prunmg—the best mode of 
7 Plucking—the best mi do ot 

8 Labour—management of, with dttails, as to app >r turning of work, pay¬ 
ments, and ad v ernes 

9 Manufacture in all its brim bus ini ludmg tho use of mechanical inventions 
and contuvames as tending to ruduco the cost of prudui tn n generally 
10 Box making -mat hmcry—to simplify and ihu ipun its cost, puking, lead¬ 
ing, stamping and prepai ing for shipment 
11. Heed-pi ut king, dry lug, transpoi t -—best mode of preserving and its utiliza¬ 
tion when not salonblu 

12 Management—best modo of—as respects laboui, account foims, adjust¬ 
ment of advances, &a 
13 The tost of cultivation in full detail 
14, Tho cost of rnanuf u ture in full d» t ul 

The Copy nght of tho Essay shall but < mo tho jiroporty of tho Society for 
publication in their Journal oi otherwise 
The successful CompetUui may howevci, anango with the Society s Printers 
for the printing, at his own expense, of a number of extia copies Tor sale On hiti 
own account . , , . „ 

Ihe Society are not bound to aw ird the prize, unless they consider the Essay 
desoi v ing of it but m ly award such part of the Premium is tho Essay miy be 
ad nidged to dosorvo 

J B A. II BLECniTNDEN, 

& eaelaiy. 

Metc^fe Hall, Calcutta, 10th M arch 1870 _ 

ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY 

T HE undersigned will fioro the 1st Fobitmiy 1870, reduce 

his Commission from 6 to 2ft per cent for all orders to be executed viA 
tho Suez Canal. , , ,,, 

Lp country orders must bo accompanied with a remittance of 25 per cent or a 

reference in Calcutta PERCIVAL J WAITE, 10 Clive Row, Calcutta 


London 
Southampton . 
Plymouth 

Liverpool 


AGENTS 

Mcssis Smithy Son lei, & Co 
J)o Do 
Do. Do 

Mi 6. R Payne 


17, Oiore Chvich Sheet 
4, Out iila l Place. 

Millbay ltood, opposite the Rail 
iciut Station 
28, Bt vn3U uh Sheet 

hi t 


A minimum ckatgs of On. will hi made Jot Shijipmg Good* in England 
if moi e than 5 cajtrs at r shipped Is 3d a case 

Foi landing, clewing, and foi warding Good* fiom Calcutta, tj out oO cases 
Sd. a cane , if ovei 20 cases, 1* a to*. ___ ^ 

LAW JOURNALS 

Fret of Postage. 

JUDGMENTS. 

the High Courts of Bengal, Madras, the N. W. Provinces, 
U allC i Bombay ; the Latest Judgments of H M ’a Pnvy Council ; 

English Oases t Leading Articles Correspondence, Ac Ac 
mr “ No pains have been spared in making It pbrfbct, and the result has been 
eminently satisfactory to all who subsenbo to the Madras Jurist — Mmlras 
Mail. July 10th 1869 , 

The Jurist is very neatly got np and printed, and the puce is so model ate as to 
bnnff it within the reach of everybody interested in legal matters We are sure 
that it only requires to he known in order to command the same success ui 
Bengal that it has already deservedly attained m Madras and Bombay • 

Calcutta Ssvtsio, Apnl 1870. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. Cash Credit 
To the MADRAS JURIST (alone) 

To the REVENUE REGISTER (do) 

To the BOTH PUBLICATIONS • 

If BOTH publications are taken, a half yearly subscription at as. IB is allowed 
I# paid in advance at the time of orjb bino the Journale. 

AGENTS 

THACKER, SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

_ THACKER, VINING & Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Foster-Press, Madras. 

• The P C. Judgment, in the January Jurat 1870, was only one month old. 

XfOTICE._Military and Civil Officers of all stations are 

* informed that Durbar'Tentsutad i-m— 

Be forwarded on epjRoatkm. ^ mOTJLA BUZ A Oo. 

FuttShgurV, August 1870. 


Rs. 20 Rs 

24 

„ 10 „ 

12 

. 30 „ 

36 


TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES 


GENTLEMEN 8 DEPARTMENT. 

Left tlmi I’ i (mint him tu all ni/cs 
Hot V all hi h in eviiy muUi 
Oveiland luniks In ul] sin.<* 

Liathti TJ vt ( ini s r und an 1 "quire w 

Squirt m »iith It til ei Bigs 
J ipan Uinfoirii ( in».h in ill si7es 
Reilw iy luniks miy in iki 
Cimas ibigt lor duh Ilium 
Hats mil ( ap* < f evuy di m ription 
hilk and Wonl shuts in ill Mina m 

Stout 1 latmol shiits, ikw pitti rus 

Warm FLuuihI slupiug suits m 

New Algou Slue ping Hints 
1 umbs Wool l mlcrshiits 
Waim Merino l ndui shuts 
1-unbs’ Wool Druweis (long and short) 

Warm Murino Diuwors (long and short) 

India Gauze Under shirts 
India Gauze Drawers (long and short) 

Lambs’ Wool and Merino seeks 
White and Colt rod Cotton siuks 
Warm Cloth and Rlngwood Gloves 
Boots, sh >cs, and. Blip item, in every make 
Wool Muftlern md scan us 
Silk hi arvcH and Tics 
Fockofc IT indktrchlofs ready for uso 
Collais in all the now shapes 
Towels of evoiy description, ready foi uso 
Paper Collars m all slros 
Hallway Rugs m great variety 
Scat let und Blue Blankets 
Helmets and Sun Hats tin improved principles 
Tweed Suits from Rs 22 
Blue soi ge Suits for Ovorland Wear 
Cotiru i Bags in various sizes. 

Chiivur Boots and Shoes all sizoe. 

Bruces and Mastic Bolts 
Hair Brushes and Combs. 

Tooth Brushes and Powdeis 
MattiOsseB and Pillows 

LADIES DEPARTMENT 

f idles’ Trunks fitted with Tray, Ac 
Ladies’ Bags in ill sires 

V\ arm fartuu Wool Shawls * 

Toit in Wot ] Plaids for Dresses 
btripcd and I incv Mohiurs foi Drossos 
Scotch Winceys for CostumeM 
Travelling Coslumos ready for use Us 7-8 to Its 8 
Waterpro< f Cloaks to covor tho entire Dross 
V\ arm Dresses, ready made. 

Black (1 th Jackets richly trimmed, n» 6-8 to Its 21 • 

1* aney Jackets in great variety • 

Borlni Wool .Tuckets in all colors 
Berlin Wool Garibaldis In all colors 
Llama Jackets « Garibaldis in great variety 
Bcrllu Wool Vests m ill sty les 
Berlin Wool Ctobh Ovoih in all colors 
Warm Linsey Pettico its, re uly made * 

Blue Cloth Potticoats, ro idy for use 
Wai-m Cloth Gloves m vunons styles 
White Lambs’ Hose in all si/us. 

White und Coloured Merino liosc in all sizes 
Trimmed Hats in every stylo 
Millineiy Bonnets in great variofcy 
Flowers and le it hers, a choice assortment 
Fiench Meiinos in uveiw diode. 

French Liam is in all tuc new colors 
Cambric morning Wrappeis 
Prmt and Cambric Garibaldis 
Kid Gloves in all si/os and colors 
Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, in all the new stylo* 

The Shrewsbury W atorproof Cloak 
Jewellery in great vanety 
Wool Heaii Dresses in all colors 
Tooth Brushes and Sponges 
Tooth and \ lolefc powder 
Under-clothing, in great vanety 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT 

Warm Dresses ready for use. 

Wuicey and Mohair If rocks 
Uudei -i lothlng m all sizes 
Fancy Merino Hose in every size 
White Cotton Hose in every make 
Striped Mennu Hose m all sizes 
Knickerbocker Hose in all colon 
Fancy Menno Books in uvoiv style 

White Merino Socks m all sires 

White Cotton Bocks in every make 
Striped Merino and Cotton 8ocks 
Knickerbocker suits for BoyB 
Straw Sailor Hats in aU sizes 
Black and Drab Felt Hats 
Boots undShoes in every make. 

Trimmed Hats In ail Stylos 
Warm Gloves tn oil styles. 

Berlin Wool Jackets in ail oolore 
Berlin Wool Vesta in ajl 

Any aiSolenotJn Stock made to order on tho shortest notice. If required* an 
ostimsteetn be given for an entire outfit. 


J. A W. WATSON <fe Co. 






AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


Feb. 15, 1871 


ENGLISH HOTEL BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTtL LANE, 

AtOLLO STREET 

T his Hotel is fitted up and furuibhod m the most complete 

m inner no cxponio bus been spared to rottdor it the most commodious 
and comfortable E*t tblishraont both for Gentlemen and Families to be found in 
Bombay 

The Bluopmg Apirtments and Sitting Rooms ari ripluto with every conveni¬ 
ent e and the xtm lest regir i is paid t» oloanllm hm throughout the premises 
The Table will Ikj f mini t > be ab«m 1 mtlv siippliml w ktb viaudH < 1 unrivalled 
oxoellonee -uni the < llin uy department is undm the iromeliitu xupervision uf 
the Pr« *pri< tor 

Tho Wines, LU|U m, and Boor nro >f the vt »\ Kst dcsiriptim supplie 1 from 
tho most itltbi tlu 1 htiiHUH in tli L n l m md C littn ntal \f irki tn llw Pn 
prlolor ( nh h ntly icroimm n U tins I stablishnicnt t > tli i ition i„ ofTi'itcl- 
iois and lit suitnis, all of wli m m ty bo au >mmoil itx.il with tlx. t jmforts ot home 
at in <b i iU charges 

TIjo II tel is nl isuitly altuitod, uil within five minuti * of the Railway 
btati it, and Ap llo limidcr 
In, < n i u »t 1S70 


E 


HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL. 

MAZAGON. BOMBAY. 

T he iioi'K hall i amilv ih>t< l ins Ik.u uuith 

impi vt d in l enl uk< d an l a f» w r xti httl l It ii f Mimh I hi tlio 

c« m pound \h thoso i Id git itH titx t inif rt m l p i\ t \ I I mu Uh tho 
Pr ipnct ns reaper tl illy big th it 1 l h h unt m rune 1 v p i ns wishing ti 
occupy them , 

Tho Pioprntirs premum ll it it is lui ll\ i mu t 
offers gnat r iiv mi, igts t tl i |iil lit tli ii i i\ >tlxi mil 
ocunnt of its h mg in irost t tin P anlO Goni] it si 
noir on nigh ti itbu I Hiding |li * uni the m n U 

lKioauhc It ha* ils » in e\1clisi\ ml U i itilul mil ml in 

Intorsuitcd l»v bum l m 1 wi II K. j t u il {< 

T n the uu iHommt m 1 r < u iti m f k ntl mm it I s 1 ll \ 1 i 
<icl ieln.il fu in ihu >11 i I mil lings in tli t inpoun 1 wliti nh 
frcslum nts in iv In obi iliiod 

Tho rablo ml V\ nxs iru umii ilk i II isanlCaii is i \h\ 
bad on thn premiseH 

M)Ii \ il 11 I | it VMIM k C Ti pint 


tli u this H tel 
I n i nH n 
Lit \f / ig n and 
iv v t ti i s b it 
\ t iltiv etc 1 md 


I in ly 
it u - 


1 1 bo 


THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA. 

Opposite tho Radway btation 

IS NOW RV OPENI D 

A m ist l itnf 1 1 ibl II si 1 n n u I i i i I if i st i 1 f n \ mt i s is 
well is list lents in th on] ill >t tli I) t in ail > i In l l o i Fnglish 
piUKiphs 

mill. Pi lpudni ot Hu's Hotnl la t<> mionn tho public of 

1, Po n i an l <) it si ill >iih tl il lus ll l 1 \ h li b is n n mi U t r nsti i tnn 

tor an l pnu si k > t i nxet lb I inn Is 1st list l i i is w i IL n« f i the 

c »inf it f tin. tip nits is ll wi in] 1 t 1 

TUI* RO\ ' I b \MII l Kuril NlibliH) iiHtil-1 l slmi hi is 
tdt l iti I m tlx \ i v * nti i l i li 1 it i n i i 1 ] n iu rl It id \ i\ -1 it i u 

The lr*pixt i haul n mil Men l l upui m l mi] up tn 1 v ailing 

an l ppor >n y th > t mil il fv sit n i l > \ nl un. 1 1 lie in win h 

are will f irtnsln 1 mil a i\ mimn I in f vlmilvn ] k i I li H t 1 la 

unlit the imiudiato sip lull n 1 ii j 1 tl li ]iict i i L n ill its will 
1 1 sp no 1 t mo siti la ti n Intli in t ^n I t t lie sii| | t >i tli t Ml 
ittm Ian < n 1 g in i d li ii 1 111 s t tli ltd lhht i n i> eis i d \\ uu 

of tlx IiLst juihlv noiu tliu thing i Ini Mi 1 will In i f p] i 1 >1 m h i itc 

rates md cvcrv uufl U will bu milt r ion lu visit i nntnrtabl < u 

rlagcs w ith g o J II is h in Mil i m bo 1 t un i i n tlx ] i in i is 

DORABII i S< ih V ll lb K 
I npin ti r I v il 1 uuily 11 ti 1 

EDINBURGH FAMILY HOTEL, 

RIVER VIEW, SIMLA 

"OLE \s \NTLV mtuttcil in thu lno^t nqih.il put of tho 
St ition neni tho C hint li ami Mall, and within c ns\ dmt uu t of 
tlio T il mr\ l lilt ami \ssi mhly Room* nnd entmly iJimmil ft m tb< llii/mir 

The l’i >pi it 1 >1 s lints pn.tr magi an 1 hi gs t j nssiuo tli w u h > inn imgngo 

not limn xl in n at this eshibbslmu nt Lhat they will find null it spared which 
i an i mdntt r »t tit n < >mfnt 

ll jutiiK available t >r Ft i\»tc Fumltes b> tho wuoii m nth m Uy h,ml^ 
A])plu fitiou in tesHHTi Adduss 

THb pRornn ior 

Edinburgh baiml> II >tc*l Simla 

Simla 21st Jamiup 1870 

The Ravages of White Ants 

A RE tomplotely piovuntod h^ the PioseiMitiM* Composi¬ 
tion patented byMij rFfrbts r a b vocutive Knglneot i' P W 
This Is the i ul\ cffoLtual pioetss i ct itiw nte l fi i protet tion against White Ants, 
it also arrests ihc i\ in woodwrrk whethi r sholtmul or exp i*ed 

lhodry Ingredients, packed in tins < out iimngJ * llw taih.ianla ohta mod from 
the undersigned, this quantity mixed with a lue pro j>oi turn of oil, will foim a 
paint snthclent to prime 1,000 superficial feet Price jiei tin Hs.fi 

Bole Agents, 

7, Hastings Street BURN A Co. # 

ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

The oilvant ige of Addin » rermanont Way m addition to hi elioipness md 
<liirtbl\it> insists in its being a i gitudinal blcejiur Road it combines tlio 
oftUe of h1 i per and fi»h plat*, and thus cudden cliairn, spikes, md trenails to 
be dinponsed with The parts being fewer, in coaom tf ehipmont to foreign 
countnoH is < f great imporhince in saving of freight as well is for facility of 
closo packing of carriage over long laud distances ' 

It hasa Iso great advantage in simplicity uf 1 tying, nnd cheapness in mainten¬ 
ance The stuff* needed for this purpose maybe limited, and no special or 
previous knowledge is requirod 

For plnus, specifications, price lists, and all otbo. information, apply to the 

C m F. klingehhoefer, 

Sole Agent for the above 

Ton ho lion Woila TANNA . 

E OWRAH STEAM SAW MILLS.—The undersigned hav¬ 
ing elected extensive Steam Saw Mills with vertical and circular saws, 
are prepared to execute every description of Woodwork on a large soale " A 
can be obtained at our Howrah Iron Works, “ “ 


Calcutta, January 1870. 


, or at the offices, Hastings Street. 

. _ . BURN* Co, 

Iron Founders and Meohanio&l Engineers. 


IIOWRAH IRON WORKS. — Wbod«ht Ibos Jtitemm, 


li Hoofs, Irrigation, and _ 
FireeSes, Pug Mills, (the latest Akra 


K snces, Cotton, Juts, stod Oil* 
) Jute, F1ax.sud dmo* ms. 
PS, Bidigo Odncearm, and OHlc 
FUatnrot, Iron Steamer*, and Barges, Ships’ Gaps tains and WiPdiasaes, Portable, 
Stationary, and Marine Engines, Hydrauhc Presses, High tad Low-pressure, 
Boilers, Tanks, Gasholder* Railway Mining, ckbd Contractors' Plant. Turn-Tables, 
Crossings, ami improved jointed levers for Switches, Hoad Boilers, Cranes 
Winches, Traverse* At At , m umfnctnred 
Having a very oxtemm e Foumh \ the undersigned are in a position to execute 
orders fur all kinds of Castings with groat despatch. 

Head Office, 7, H istiuga Street, Calcutta 

BURN A Co 


MibSR*. KLNG, SUGDEN, & Co., 

P*RASS AND IKON FOUNDERS, 

ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS, AND GENERAL BROKERS, 

rrnh fi ehaxce ro undr r. 

No 10 UPPbR DUNC1N RO VD, BOMBAY 
DEC nioHt rL^icetfully to inform their Friends iu Bombay and 
(Jut stationH, (lint they mo prepared to excute orders to any 
extent f >r Ir< n, UriM ( ixting« md any other kind t f Englneeiing winks 

K, s A to b ivt in hmi foi i bale a quantity of stationary Engines and 
liuilei ■< fuzes tu n uiiliLi with hixv lKnches wtthbiws They have ior sale or 
t i bue 1 I o iblu 1 ugiiiua, with Coutrliiifeal Pumps, and a laige quantity of 
other Ma> hinery 


NOW HEADY, 

(At hulf tin pi m of the ohl edition.) 

A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 

Ob THE 

l NUEPEALEI) L E UISLATI VE ACTS 

Ob Till 

GONLUNOR GKNK.RVL or INDIA JN COUNCIL, 

Tiom 1831 to Match 1871 mclustvo , seo paiua 4, 5 & 6. 

Tn 1 Hawthorne Royal 8io tols 
By G S TAG VN, Esq , Ban t'-ter-at-Law, 

( lui 1 fudge ot the Court ot bmill ( iuikl^, C ulcutta 

1 1 Ik lhht editi m wiim pnblmhi 1 m 18H2 nt Its 60 nnd wan vory soon out of 

pi ml Dinn^llu. lust mm tht hi nl nte In w ul In bn bn* undoigonc very 

niinirrnih an I u m ltnnt a Iditumi nnd nltu i f iuns , and a ud edition has 
1 ug 1 11 n < dk I I i 

2 ilu | nniK It nc nrn ni iimti xH marginal nml foitunip* nchrono- 

I ^ ml ill ( t tlx \cl*tjditt a tal li ot nil A< ts icpcnle l or in > Idled, and a 

un le uu l lull In U \ l lit In h x I lining vol l * is ulpluibetually armng- 

ol n 1 in xu i ui]> dniiHiu, e jutiiin ul, rolinnu** to Siai AiL, Suction. 
\ I mu an l J'ii^l IlwiIMi t > in t i in >it \ uluitl In a blition 1 1 the woik, and 
will aft nd the e is csL ]> a iblt ulodin ti it^ cmUiitH J tin picnont odiUon 
liululu lb mi ills t n lx unrs nidi i nil logiilnli jii nnd in the hope of 
leilll lig nil r xli tisi\< si < is pul llsb( I if huff thi I rn i of tf t ft uf eiitum Nono 

I tlu unit | cult l \( is li in n li cn iinitu 1 i xt t pi iluse wlmli mo upubcahlo 
i \( lus x r*I \ r the Min, ti Siltliintits uni mirv lepcnlei oi m nlifluti Act ih 
dul\ iu > mt 1 I i in the Iitl>le in 1 hi rho 1 > >t n Luh t > tbo AcN —i t , it ih m 
(i e i \ iiisiniK f siHtt l b\ w Lai Ait -xet n mil ( lu hh the leponl oi modiQta- 
ti n bus lx (ri i IU N I I br* t»»t i 1 (kmIk> ermtn n k luiouu s to 1 opoitMl casoH, 
nl stunts oi flight mil ll iIiiiL.a mid Oidua ot tl e difleiout Gov emments and 
\ bninmtuiti ms bt atin_, r on the subic r t of Lbe Text 
t Tlie \tt in I uu k aling to tho Madrim in 1 Bjmbay Promdencies, British 
Hmm ih nn l the Mini N n R giilati m Piovincos, nio all included 
t Pimitl slips shn ng the m lcndmonts undt by tho Pinal Code Amond- 
int nt \tt N > \\V LI (l ls,o lnvt been msoitod in the body ot tho work, ojimmtei 
fhi tiio »(f tl At t i S iht lulm ami n hd ho lhat in pu using tho oi igmnl, the 
anu ii li lent will be aeon at tho name tone, while tho amen ling Act itaelfvrxu be 
f Hiinl nt th< end ot tho tid \ il 

o rill ( an Hoictal lnipuitmt Tlilla n iw bofoio tlie ^unicmo Legislative 
Count il rhoso of tht in which may bo piiHsuimto law during the piosent Session 
will 1 c suppl t 1 as an Vppend x Lo pmchasers ot tho ]>iosmit woik p without ««y 

I I ht j i it oil br j it tin jonn/ Punic 1 slqiH will nt the snino tune lie lui warded 
lor msciti m m tin irigmal voIh at the ]>ngt i of tho Acts amonded 

6 ihiiH the ]>i i hi nt e lit ion w ill umbi aco tho At Ih in the most concise form of 
it lei met tiom 1811 tt tht i 1 1 tf the pi mi nt nit Uny of the Imimrial Leqinlotiia 
(. inntil an I vnlI be with >ut exception tho most complete and latest compilation 
oi tho 1 1 slativc Acts ot India n nv before the* public or tvoi published 

7 TL H >ik has been g >t up m the 1 lost st> lu, the paper is ot tho first quality, 
and the Ty po is new and oi a huge clear iut e 

PRICE IOR THE 1 VOLS 

In stitched wrappor Bs 12^ These rates are strictly for 

In cloth ,, 16 | cash with the order If credit 

In hair lnw calf „ 12 ? -bo taken there will bean m- 

I orwiirdul by reqwteml poet, iih 6, tho set IcioosoofRs 3 upon the pnoe 
of 4 vol* J of tho Book 

* This v olumc is still m tho Pi ess, but will be issued w a few weeks 

WYMAN k CO. 

Hare Stieet, Calcutta, January 1871 ^ Publisher a 

INDIAN TRANSIT & GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 


OFFICES— G, CHLRCH LANE, BOMBAY. 

AGENTS IN LONDON AND LIVERPOOL* 

THI* OOl AN EXPRESS, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAhD AND SHIPPING AGENCY OFFICES. 

4 & 5 Agar Street. Strand 58 King WilUam btreet, City, and 40 Regent 0Irons 
Piccadilly, also "Atlas UxprssB,’* Liverpoo , Glasgow and Manchester. 


Mehshh. N V CURRANNWE & Co hav* the honor to Inform Merchants, 
Shippers and the Public in goneral, that they are prepared to undertake trans¬ 
mission uf parcels, patterns, samples, packages, valuable treasure and merchan¬ 
dize by mails and other steamers, vR Southampton and Suez Canal and by 
clipper ships native omfts, and express railway*, with economy, speed, regu¬ 
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I have gone fully into my plan of investigatiou in the double 
hope tlmt I nmy induce others to try and that faults 
may ho pointed out in it, and improvements suggested. 
It is not open to the objection noticed hy your former corre- 1 
spondont in his second .paragraph, viz., That the persons from 
whom tlu» information is gathered arc interested in deceiving 
their questioner.T never question the owners of tho village 
lands on the sub]ect of crop produce, except out of curiosity, 
and most Astounding results I sometimes am favored with ‘by 
these gentry! The informants whom I scok are always the 
tenant cultivators. They have no interest in deceiving mo by 
decreasing produce. Doing, as a rule, in a state of greater or 
loss antagonism to their landlord, I have, it is true, sometimes 
to guard against their over-estimates. Tho indirect interest 
which the cultivator has in my inquiries, from tho probability 
that his rent may lie increased if the Government revenue is 
increased, is too reflex and distant to affect his answers. 

I here give the result of my investigations up to the present 
time. First, in the shape in which I received the information :— 


LAND REVENUE AND PRODUCE. 


To the Editor of the 

l< Agricultural Gazette of India." 

Dear Sir,—1 read with great pleasure in the Agricultural 
Gazette" of the lath October, the letter of 11 A Settlemeit Officer” 
on “ Produce per acre, and the Court of Wards.” The subject is 
one which will amply reward judicious and well directed en¬ 
quiry, and one in which enquiry is intensely interesting ; while 
the province in which tho investigation must bo conducted is at 
present all but a term incognita. I am glad to see a brother 
Settelmeut Officer take it up, oven though he has given us no 
experiences of his own on tho subject, and has misinterpreted 
those of others which ho has given. 

I have latterly been devoting consider* 1 bio attention to the 
subject, and in tho hope of eliciting discussion, and of inducing 
others to bring forward tho results of similar investigations ot 
their own, I venture to state what [ have so far arrived at 

First,—as to tho means I have employed. Hitherto, as f.n* 
as I know, most officers have been in the habit of accumulating 
data on the subject of producehy means of actual experiments — 
of application more or loss wide. I do not think that hy means 
of such experiments as are possible to most officers any reliable 
data can be obtained as to produce. Usually only small patches 
are cut and weighed, and it is quite impossible to allow accurately 
for the excess or deficiency over or under average of the particu¬ 
lar piece experimented oil, for poor snots round the edges and 

at tho corners of fields, for increase of weight duo to the greater 

or less greenness of the newly cut crop, for the ratio borne by tho 
crop of the particular season to mi average crop over a number 
of years, uud such like elements of uncertainty. I believe that 
much more reliable results are obtainable by intelligent conversa¬ 
tion with the actual cultivators than by such experimental cut¬ 
tings as aro alone possible to 99 out of 100 officers. 

During the present cold season my chief work has been tho 
inspection of a portion of my district, village hy village, almost, 
field by field, preparatory to its assessment. During the morn¬ 
ing and afternoon of oach day I go over to six or ten villages, 
according to size ; I catch single cultivators in the fields, two or 
throe, one after another, in the courso of my ride through oach 
village ; I have no one with me ; I engage the cultivators in con¬ 
versation, question and cross-question them as to the yield of 
each principal species of grain cron in a good year and in a poor 
year j and I dot down the results of each conversation on the spot 
in a tabulated memo. book. The general result of the day’s 
queries is recorded in the evening, and on every Saturday even¬ 
ing I draw up a list of what my enquiries and conclusions up to 
that dayliave led me to look upon as reliable crop produce rates, 
revising the previous week's list where necessitated by the 
experience. of the week just over. For the last two or three 
weeks I have not titered my entry in that list, and I thiuk that 
1 may look upon the contents of it as very faireliable. 


Wheat - Vo. i-Umiiauured mid ) ,. . . 

uuimgnble- $ ** OCftl mut >« to tho kntclm Bceffhft. 

Vo, 2— Manured but unO 
irrigable including I , n 

irrigated unmumir- f “ ” ” ■> •• »• •» 


ed J 

No. 3 -Munurod and ar- \ , 

tiflciilly lmgntod J " ” •• .. 

Barley... 2 

Itocc-No I— Fmo Rices. 3} 

No. 2 -Courso Union. 21 

Gram. •_ , 4 ‘ 

Urd, Moth, llnjm, Ac. H ,, ,, 

Thun taking the Icutch.i hoogha to ho 900 square yards—which 


is pretty nearly what it is in my district,—say 5 beeghas 8 
bis\vas=l acre,—the rates per acre will be,— 

lb. 


Wheat No. 1 .—H mini t.scorn, local weight .= » mini ti scorn Govt, weight -- 750 


No. 2.-13 , 

20 „ .. 

„ -15, 

7i 

.. - 1260 

No. 3. 21 „ 

21 „ 

- 21 , 

12 ,, 

„ ~ 2000 

Burley - -10 

32 „ 

*- 12 . 

« 

„ --= 1000 

Itiec No. 1,-17 

22 ,, 

„ - J9 „ 

30 

„ »1625 

No 2.—13 

20 „ 

16 ,, 

71 .. 

~= 1260 

Gram . -11 

34 ., 

M -= 1« „ 

28 .. 

.. - 1374 

Urd, Moth, 

Bajru, «fcc. — 8 

i .i 

>. — » 

U 

= 760 


(counting the Government muu aa — 82 2 ,7 lbs. avoirdupois.) 

This is the estimated rate of produce of average soil in a good 
year. In order to arrive at a rate of produce fair and reliable 
over a scries of years, I think that it will he sufficient to make 
Die following allowances on the above rates :— 

On all crops, osccpt manured and artificially irrigated 

wheat, and coarse Rices ... . 1*2J por cent. 

On coarse Ricos . ... ... 2d por cent. 

On manured and iriigatod wheat I should make an allowance’ 
as its produce is independent of seasons. Tho allowance on 
coarse rices is not a wliit too high where, as in my part of the 
country, there is little or no irrigation ; it is of all ordinary crops 
themost sensitive u> climatic influences, producing nothing with¬ 
out rain, aud failing to an almost oqual extent if there ho exces¬ 
sive rain. The allowance on other grains contemplates a com¬ 
plete fai hi re of the crops once in eight years, which is, roughly 
sneaking, about what has latterly occurred iu the North¬ 
western Provinces. Tho result will then stand thus— 

Wheat. —No. 1 TJnnunuictl and uiurngablo .. H6ti lbs. per aero. 

Nu- 2.— Manured and unuiigaWc, and Irrigated \ .q,,, 

uiiin.inurcd J ‘ 


No. 3. —Manured and artillci.illy irrigatel .. . 2660 

Barley . . 673 

Rico -No. 1 -Fine Ricos ... ... . 1122 

No- 2,—Coarse Ricos •>. 

Gram ..... .... 1202 

Urd, Moth, Bajm, . • W0 


These rates may he a trifle too low for ail average of the whole 
North-Western Provinces, but I venture to think that they Are 
not very far wrong. 

“A Settlement Officer” says:— 1 ’Exeunt in some peculiar Bitiia- 
tions wheat, uot artificially irrigated is quite aii anomaly 
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and practically unknown.” This statement points to one of the 
great difficulties met with in trying to determine a rate of pro¬ 
duce which shall suit the capabilities of large areas, such as the 
North-YYestern Provinoes. The circumstances of different dis¬ 
tricts differ wondrously, and the modes of agriculture follow 
them. I know of whole districts where only 20 per cent or 
thereabouts, of the whole wheat crop is irrigated. Again, there 
are many parts of these Provinces whore manure is so plenti- 
ful, that the most distant fields in the village are, as far as regards 
field crops, as highly manured as are the nearest. In such 
districts the division into the classes enumerated by your cor- 
respondent— graded with respect to the quality of manure—is 
quite unknown, instead of being “ conventional,” as your cor¬ 
respondent called it. 

11 A Settlement Officer'* believes that“ the returns of the old 
North-West Settlement Officers are all under the mark,” and 
comes to the conclusion that “ in real practice, the great 
Akbar's estimate is after all the correct one.'* You, in your 
admirable article of the 11th July last, corne to much tho same 
conclusion, though you worked out tho equivalent of tho said 
estimate to not much over half what your late correspondent 
made it 1 

But let us for a moment examine the so called “ estimates” 
of tho Ayeen Akhari. In the first place, they are nowhere 
stated in the Ayeen Akbaritobo u tho result of 19 years’ ex- j 
perimcuts conducted over the whole of India,” as given by you. j 
Akbar’s rule did not, as well ah I remember, extend to any¬ 
thing like half of India, and I fancy that the u benevolent neu¬ 
trality” of those days would hardly have allowed him to expe¬ 
riment out of his own territories ; but so far from being re¬ 
corded as tho result of extended experiments anywhere, these 
produce rates are not given as having resulted from any expe¬ 
riments at all! Their mention is in this wise : Akbar’s deter¬ 
mination of a standard yard, jareeb, and becglm is recapitulated, 
and it is then declared that he wished an alteration made m the 
mode of collection of the revenue, and fixed one-third of the 
gross produce as the “mahsool” (?) and one-third of that third as 
the king’s share, iu lieu of the system of one Shore Khan. It is 
then stated that the collection is in fliture to be made as fol¬ 
lows :—Whoat, a bcegha of first class land 18 mautids, middling 
quality 12 mkunds, poor land 8 mauuds 35 seers, amounting in 
all to 38 mauuds 35 seers, of which one-third 12 mauuds 38^ 
seers is w mahsool, 11 and of tho; mahsool 4 mauuds 12 j seers is to 
be taken for the king ; — and so on through the lest of the crops. 

As, who would say to his Collectors,'—“Here is a supposed 
case ; a raiyat’s farm is 3 heeghus, one 1st class, one second 
class a middling, and one 3rd class or poor; you find, say 18 mounds 

K roducod in the 1st, 12in the 2nd, 8-36-40ths in the 3rd; you will 
ring tho gross produce together and divide it as follows ;—jjrds 
to tho raiyat, £tli for me, and Jth for mahsool. 

Nothing is said ubout these rates of produce being authorita¬ 
tively fixed or carefully estimated, and had they been so fixed as 
estimated, we may be sure that the very laboriously minute wri¬ 
ter of the Ayeen Akhari would have said so, and would, with great 
wealth of detail, have explained to us how they were arrived at. 

I feci sure that these rates were not intended to be taken as 
accurate estimates of produce per beegha, though they would 
naturally be tolerably approximate guesses at the truth. 

In the second place, in all the argument** founded on these 
Ayoen Akhari produce rates, no one seems to have supposed that 
tho Akbari maund was not as our mauuds (“A Settlement Officer” 
has further complicated matters by taking the maund at 8<> lbs,— 
which is neither one thing nor the other,—and adding on the odd 
seers as pounds!); the fact being that the seer of the Ayeen Akbari 
was only 32 tolahs 2^ mashas, i. v. 10 chittaks 2 to]alls and a 
fraction Government weight; the Akbari mini being equal to 26 
seers l J chittaks, i.e. 53 lbs 11 oz, nearly. ’Hie produce rates of the 
Ayeen Akbari expressed in pounds j>er acre are as follows :— 

1st Class lands 1,616 lbs. per acre. 

2nd „ .. 1,031. 

3rd ,, h 763 i, it n 

Average 1,113 ,, „ „ 

« A Settlement Officer” will be surprised to find '• the great 
Akbar's estimate lower thau the majority of the returns of the 
old North-West Settlement Officers.” 

Now, J look upon these produce rates, rough though they may 
be, as valuable corroboration of my rates. My highest rate is 
much higher than Akbar’s highest, and my lowest rate is lowor 
than his lowest, and this I think is as it should be. 1 irrigation 
is more plentiful, more perennial, and more valuable now than 
it was in Akbar's days ; the first two facts would lead to its 
being more thoroughly applied, the lattor would ensure its 
being more carefully applied. Cattle have increased, and with 
them manure ; cultivators havo increased, and with them com¬ 
petition. Competition has, in spite of Act X. 1859, more or 
less brought about a selection of the best cultivators, producing 
the most plentiful and most skilfully rotated crops, and hence 
able to pay the highest rent. All these causes would lead to 
increased produce, aud that increase would be largest iu the 
best lands. 

My lowest rate is naturally lower than Akbar’s because 
me teased numbers and high prices have caused lands, which in 


those days were not worth the cultivating to be no# greedily 
broken up. Hence 3rd olass land now-a-oays is not as good as 
wits 3rd class land in Akbar’s day, while the average produce 
of all cultivated land is higher than it then was. 

There is auother reason why an acre of land should be made 
to produce more now than it did in the time of Akbar ; and 
that is that it was not then necessary to insist on Nature doing 
her best, and to strain every nerve to help her to do it. Now it 
is. To the Indian mind, and especially to the Indian Assami 
class of mind, not caring to do more than live from band to 
mouth, this would bo a potent argument. That one of them 
would work his lands as carefully with wheat at 86 seers 6 
chittaks (Government weight) for the rupee, (an average price 
given in the Ayeen Akbari J as he will foel it necessary to do 
. when it rules at 20 seeis. 

It may in a measure explain where your“19 years’ experiments” 
came from if I say that, iu the Ayeen Akbari, immediately fol¬ 
lowing the “ Ayeen” containing tne produce rates, is given a long 
list of prices current of 19 years, arrangod for the various Soobahs 
of Akbar's empire. 

I may also point out that in your article of July Uth 1870, 
you have apparently misunderstood Captain Tuokett’s table of 
tho results of tho 2,000 experiments made when the settlement 
was in progress. I have not access to Captain Tuckett’s book 
(I wish 1 had); and therefore I cannot tell whether the mistake was 
his or is yours ; but 1 gather from your article that the experi¬ 
ments were carried on inrthe Bareilly district only, os the “ dis¬ 
tricts" detailed in the table given by you are in fact pergunnahs of 
Bareilly. Those produce rates, therefore, were not “ the average 
produce of wheat lands iu the provinces.” The produce of 
Bareilly is, I should say, rather below the average of the North- 
Wostern Provinces. 

There is also a hasty conclusion, made apparently on conjec¬ 
ture alono, iu your division of the several produce rates into 
those of “ irrigated laud” and u dry cultivation.” The conclusion 
is plainly unsound in at least one instance the tabulated 
results of the 2,000 experiments recorded by Captain Tackett shew 
that the estimate “ No. 4 Revenue Officer Bareilly, 1046 lbs” 
(included by you among‘‘dry cultivation,”) presumably comprises 
every sort of cultivation, for it is an average of rates raugiug 
from 676 lbs. to 1456 lbs. per acre. 

If we now take the whole of the wheat produce estimates at 
hand, we find that they compare as follows :— 


Ayeon Akbari 

1113 

Bareilly 

1040 

M< ir.uft ui-miggur (average ) 

10|0 

Hnlandahahr 

1608 

Saharunpore (average) 

1357 

Agra (average) 

1229 

Meornt. .. ,, 

.. 1464 

English Zamindar Muthra 

.. 1845 

Montgomery ,. 

Thornton (average) 

836 

960 

My ftverago 

1260 


These eleveu estimates give an average of 1240 lbs. of wheat 
ier acre. This is as far as we can go at present, but am far from 
>eing satisfied with this result. It is too plain that here we are 
not comparing the same things ; we do not know of what de¬ 
scription of cultivation all these several estimates were made; 
nor do we oven know that they were all estimates of produce 
per aero. Moreover the great element of error in all such cal¬ 
culations of averages, intensified when the average is intended to 
apply to a large area, is that they are at best more paper aver¬ 
ages of the produce of different descriptions of cultivation, with¬ 
out any consideration of the quantity of land under each de¬ 
scription of cultivation in the area intended to be estimated for. 
To make my meaning clear. * 

Say—Irrigated and manured whoat pro luce . 3000 lbs per acre 

Manured dry (with irrigated unmauured) wheat produce 1100 „ 

Unmanured dry whoat produces .660 „ 

The average will bo . 1250 „ , 

Ergo* 1000 aoros of wheat will produce 1,260,000 lbs. 

This will however be true only of a tract where 333£ acres of 
wheat are grown of each of the three descriptions estimated for. 
But say that the 1000 acres are really cultivated as follows 

Irrigated and manured Wheat . 100 acres'I About the relativo 

Manured dry (aud Irrigated unmauured) .. 300 „ L arena in my dis- 

Unrannurod dry ... . 000 „ J trict 

The produco of the 1000 acres will then be 


100 

acres @ 2000 lbs. 

^ 200,000 lbs 

300 

„ @ 1100 „ 

= 330,000 „ 

6 W 

.. <| 060 |, 

= 800,000 „ 

1000 

9f 

930,000 „ 


and tho true average produce is 920 lbs. per acre. 

Hence it would be clearly a fallacy, aud for all purposes of 
generalization, a mischievous fallacy, to say that the average yield 
of wheat per acre in my district is 1,250 lbs. Therefore, until we 
know how much of the wheat producing area of the North- 
Western Provinces is cultivated in each of the various modes 
or which we have estimates of produce, any geueral average we 
may educe from those estimates will be an unsound average. 

There is another point which requires elucidation, aud it is 
one which vitally affects all your calculations of net geueral out¬ 
turn of crops iu the North-Western Provinces, &o. I mean the 
question of seed torn. It has been variously stated iu the Indian 
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JScononmt and its appendioes at l-7th of the crop,188 lbs. per 
acre, 110 lbe. per acre, 123 lbe. per acre, do. If will surprise 
you to learn that out of the hundreds of cultivators I have 
questioned, and from whom I elicited the produce rates I have 

E ven above, I have not met one who stated the seed of wheat. 

trley and rice otherwise than as * dhurreo beegha”—i.s. 5 local 
pukka seem per outcha beeghA,—30jJ Government seers, or 
62£ lbs. per aore ! In a very few favored spots, where the soil 
is exceptionally good, manure plentiful, ana irrigation abundant, 
6 loot! pukka seers-*76 lbs. pq| acre, of seed is sometimes 
sown; but I confidently assert that 62$ lbs. per acre is the 
quantity of seed usually sown in this and the adjoining districts; 
and the people apparently never beard of mofe being sown any¬ 
where t My estimated produce rates, therefore, are to the seed 
sown as follows : 


__ _ mffftb._ 

„ Manured and unirrigabld (with irrigated iinmaimred) 

„ Manured and irrigated (taking the need at 76 lbs. per acre) 


«aney .. 
Fine Rice... 
Coarse Rice 
Gram 


10.60 fold 

17.60 „ 

2t).«7 ,, 
1400 „ 

22.76 „ 

1«00 ’ 
19^3 „ 


In view of such a discrepancy between the teachings of my 
experience and of that of wiser and more experienced men, I 
invite and await discussion on the point. 

And now a word as to “ A Settlement Officer’s" suggestion 
that Government should utilize their management of the estates 
under the’Court of Wards in ascertaining correct crop produce 
rates. I cordially agree with that suggestion ; but the manage¬ 
ment of the estates must be, as your correspondent hinted, radi¬ 
cally changed from that which is at present the usual custom. 
In some districts certainly.—in many, I fear,— the practice is 
to order the tahseeldar to call for, and, subject to a pro Jonna 
sanction, accept tenders for leases of these estates, village by 
village, and from year to year : the evil consequences are pro¬ 
minently two,—the estates are leased generally on a rule of u fear, 
favor, affection, or malice,” often far very much below their 
value, to the serious temporary deterioration of the family 
income,—the lessee has no interest in caring for, much less in 
improving, tho estate, his tenure being so short and so preca¬ 
rious, and he rack-rents and grinds it to the utmost, to the per¬ 
manent ruin of each individual village. 

These estates, and the various other estates which for divers 
reasons, or from time to time come uuder the management of 
Government in order to be of the slightest reliable use as nurse¬ 
ries of agricultural statistics, must be under direct and efficient 
European superintendence. I should like to Bee their manage¬ 
ment confided to the new Department of Agriculture, and tho 
attention of its Chief especially directed to them. Ten years 
intelligent administration of these estates would supply a wealth 
of reliable statistics. 

To ,l A Settlement Officer’s” remark that— 11 were the real 
ct yield of the land known to Government officers, the revenue 
11 of the Upper Provinces could be easily increased by 25 per 
a cent beyond what any Settlement Officer, in his present state 
“ of ignorance, would venture to assess it at,” I heartily assent; 
but I should almost be inclined to alter the last portion to u in 
the present state of ignorance, could get any Government to sanc¬ 
tion it at.” I believe that amoug the present race of Settlement 
Officers in these Provinces are several men who fully and others 
who dimly, recognized the fact of potential increase of revenue. But 
Government could not expect the over-worked Collector,—who 
was invariably also the Settlement Officer of six years ago or less 
—to be up in such matters of details as produce rates; or even to 
devote any respectable amount of , attention to them. But, 
Ten cro duce et auspice tencri , we have changed all that; and 
in place of the portly gentleman, of urbaue manners but scanty 
conversational Urdu, making a progress—stately in form, but 
partial in extent—seated on an elephant, and followed by half 
the tahseel officials and all the tahseel races,—with his at¬ 
tention equally divided between thd state of the roads and tho 
state of the crops, between mortuary statistics and produce 
statistics;—we nave substituted the agile S. O (one at least is 
6 feet 3, and stout in proportion,) on the clever Arab,—able to 
talk his own u boli” to every u goanwar,”—not missing a village, 
or a feature of a village, in his laborious round,—and with no¬ 
thing else to do but to apply his experiences to their assess¬ 
ment. It is a pity that only a few districts still remain unset¬ 
tled. I am, yours sincerely, 

S. 0., N. W.P. 


To the Editor of the 

. “ Agricultural Gcuette of India." 

Sib,— The exhaustion of the soil by ootton cultivation has often 
been remarked upon by you. Tho foot, however, does not seem to be 
so well recognized as it should be. I may mention in con¬ 
firmation of your opinion, if it needs any, that having the 
power of maragement over a number of villages in which 
the Bhagbntao system of revenue collection prevails, I pro¬ 
posed to reduoe the share of ootton produce claimable by the land¬ 
lord in oertain villages on the ground of the land of those villages 
being leaf productive in ootton than the remainder of the district. 
In answer to my offer I was met by the suggestio^tom the cnltiva. 

• 0 


tors themselves that instead of the landlords share of ootton being 
reduced, they would prefer the grain share of the landlord being 
reduced, in order that loss inducement might be held out to culti¬ 
vate ootton. This has ooourred in One of the richest parts ©2 
Eattywar, I mean as regards the fertility of the soil. 

Nabad* 


7th February 1871. 


To the Editor of the 

“ Agricultural Qaaette of India” 

Mr Deab Sib,—I promised you the statistics regarding the culti¬ 
vation of paddy and cotton. 1 send herewith the results after 
experiments made by me, and can answer for their correctness. 
Press of work must be my excuse for not having sent them sooner. 

Paddy .—One acre was taken up of tfie soil best known as “ Ka- 
bred,” i. e., black ootton, but it is said to have been worked out pre¬ 
viously. 

It had to be ploughed four times, being overgrown with weeds ; 
(three ploughings is usually sufficient) ; 37i seers of the best kind of 
rice (dnan) were sown. Tho cost of this seedumounted to Rs. |.0-8,. 
4 ploughings Rs. 2. 

Weeding cost more than usual, as the weeds were peculiarly rank 
and difficult to eradicate altogether. Weeding, cutting and win¬ 
nowing cost Rs. 8-6-3, making a total expenditure of Rs. 13-6-9. 

When out tho produce amounted to 17 maunds and 30 seers of 
uncleaned rice; the value of which amounted to when sold, at tho 
rate now in force, to Rs. 18-12, giving a profit of Rs- 6-6-3. 

Uncleaned rice sells in tho bazaar generally at tho rate of ono 
I rupee per maund, and the produce has boon calculated at that. 
Tho cost of rice stored has not been calculated, as it is a dreg in 
tho market So much for rice. 

As regards cotton , 27 seers of Hinghungliat cotton seed were 
sown in 2 acres 3 roods, 14 polos of land, not manured ; tho soil was 
good but not remarkably so, and the land was slightly sloping, so that 
tho water drained oft' easily. Tho cost of this seed was exception¬ 
ally high ns a mistake was made in sending it by post instead of by 
cooly. I will, however, in this calculation estimato tho sood at the 
usual bazaar rate: 46 aeors per Rupee 


Cost of seeds . Rs. 0 9 6 

Ploughing and wooding.. 11 11 10 

Picking.,. „ 3 15 6 


* Total.Rs. 16 4 10 

it mi nrfwT-.Tim-Mr 

You will seo that both ploughing and weeding oost more than 
usual; the reason was that tho land was grass land, not previously 
cultivated, and it had to bo continually weeded during the rains 
to save tho crop from being choked. The land was not taken up 
until June ; whereas cotton land should properly bo first ploughed 
in February, again in April, and tho third time just before the 
Beed was sown. 

Tho out-turn of the crop amounted to 6 mannds and 30 se0rss= 
640 lbs. uncleanod cotton sells in the bazaar at tho rate of 2* seers 
or 6 lbs. cleaned and 20 lbs. uncleanod por rupee ; at tho latter 
rate this would give tho value of the out-turn as Rs. 27. 

I hope these figures may bo of uso to you, and if there is any other 
point on which I can givo you information, I shall be very glad to 
do ho. Had I not been going to England, I would have got you 
correct data for other crops during the present year. 

W. 

P. S.—The sagar maund is equivalent to 80 lbs. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF INDIA. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES— Hoshunuabad. 
(By A. C. Elliott , Eeg.) 


Wheat. 

The distinctive crop of tho district is wheat, and it is the 
only one respecting the kinds and growth of which I think it 
worth whilo to enter into any particulars. There are five 
kinds of wheat grown,—the Jelalia , Kutia, Soharia , Bungueia , 
and Pieei. Tho Jelalia is tho finest: it is a large white wheat 
and a sample of it, taken from the village of Itehsulpoor, ob¬ 
tained tho first prize at the Lucknow Exhibition of December 
1864, as tho “ largest and finest" wheat exhibited, among a 
groat number of competitors. Kutia, howovJe,runs it very 
hard : it is a first class rod wheat, very little inferior to Je¬ 
lalia in weight, and said to grow better than it in second 
class soil. Jelalia ripens about ten days earlier than Kutia. 
Sohaiia is a white wheat brought from Bhopa, where it is 
called Baoud-khani : it is small, but of fine quality, and it is 
not extensively sown. Bungueia is raro, and is only sown 
east of the Towa. Pisui is a vory inferior wheat, and ib chiefly 
grown oast of the Towa. Its name is derived, on the " luoue 
a non ” principle, from tho fact that in the rains it grows so 
soft and pulpy that it cannot be ground for flour. No beard* 
less wheat is grown here. Wjien the plant is green, Pwn 
may bo known by the yellow tinge of its ear, and the grains 
being a long way apart, but tho other wheats are hard to 
recognize. The JelaMa efe? when ripe has a deep red color* 
and the beard has a red tinge at the end before it is quite 
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riiio rliilo tho Ktitia ear is quite white. Btmguaia has a black 
1 ’ ^ board. In llajwara and 

, - - g g , ^QjmgpoQi. Blsai is 

$ p . 1 chiefly howii either 


'Itri.a,IN a UK.allB. 
Suluigporo . 10 10 0 8 8 

lfnNM'm r riil)u>l 1*1 12 rt 11 ! 10 

♦Sconce .. .. 11- ... 13 b 12 

! ! 

Bunin.... . 10 ■ 111 8 

tho chief marls in tho district 


,£ j $ alone or mixed with 
12 £ Kntla ; in Iloshunga- 

^ ^ "3 bad Jvia! I a mid Kntia 
£ *, are sown in equal quail- 
” “.tities in Sconce and 
i. Us. A. n ur da Jtlalia is tho 
most provtilcii Pins! 
[fetches a lmuh lower 
o ; price than Jrhtl/n or 

Kid at, ranging gone- 
H 12 0 rally at Its. 2 or Its. 

2-S;i 3/fO/ 'helow them 
12 8 in value. The table in 
the margin shows the 
price of iuc), grain at 
ii the 18th March. Mui. 


Seed and Prod nee. 


1 he rale ot mhviIi; 1 is as nr.irly a- i.-.'-ihlc a niaund to 
the m re, or two /m to (hebi'-wa, it \anc Inly, lbr the 
cultivator will sow li ni a imu-t si .im» o in a dry 
one, wlii'ii lie know- ih.it many grain 1 w i gerniiiuitc ; 

and more is sown m li -ht nminlaim >■ rliati in rah Hat -oil. 
Hlltl hi - rain. a-, a gencial ,iv i ■: a c, is ; i < . ■ ■, 11 < l b \ 1 In* people 
and ayrci-s with ni\ c penmoii l' I'l i < * a\cr,i'.'e inimher of 

graiiM < >1 l\ Him and .A 'nf.n \\ heat i o a ru |.. 2'!-, and Hi this 

rale o)i , ,ooti grains nr.• -own in an ai re. and nj| in lour ‘-iju.ire 
yjijfds. I made a eiv;i( miniliri' of e\pei iim n t - on plots of 
this size in diMerenl (»:i »*? s of rhe district. ami Ibuml that tla* 
inTii;i‘ munlcr ol‘ ; tuuls N lint, and of ear-, Thus, of 

fonr crams sown onl\ one .< om<^ up. and throws mil mily two 
(‘ars ; an m.ibilil vt o't ill.-r w ] rifles ( -e 1 11 tome il lief fault 
oi our w heat. 1 lie avera . c IciigI fi of straw lSonK 2 I'l. in 2 

ft. P inches. I he average j mducc i. a point \cr\ kccnlv de- 
hated, hut I lie lie, -l ii;i 1 1 \ .■ j in In ,-s a re now inclined < o put it at 
live tnh I, w I lie Ip alter making allnw'.irii (‘Tor t he lo-s l>v reaping, 
gleaning, and treading out, corresponds tofi gauss produce of 
sixlr^d .. v.j m\ maumts, or egdit and a half hnshels to 1 he 
acre. This is the gi la r.d ftnT.i;;'e I have assumed after miieh 
carelul riujuiry. The common eulri\a tors l.ilk of three and 
tourlold, hut f know b\ e\]ierimeiit how mi-crahl\ poor a 
held unist he to produce only threefold. On the other hand, 
ten and t wel\ rfold are not lineoimuon, and in ,o\ places 
A>here l cut a biswa in .March. I s hn, l got from fourteen to 
seven lee. fold. < )m* anon-ingca^* happened in a \ illage. llurro- 
lie, which I \ ii-it <‘d w hen t he w Inat a\ as young, a cu It ival or ex- 
post ii lated against in \ a\ erage rent-rates, a-'Scrt ing that JnT 
iickl would on I v produce threefold. 1 offered to gi\e Inm I he 
])riee of e\c ry seer below fivefold if ho would give me the 
Siime for e\ery seer above, but he declined the bargain. I 
rciujed Ids held lbr Inm 'The pmdiiee was live knrha ,mtni ; 
anil twenty-one /.h/m-o, oi- lifteenfohl; hut then it. must he 
remembered that the harvest of iNil wasa \ ery exceptional] v 
line one. 


IbWiws (j' Wheat. 

The chief disease towliich w heat is subject is the ijhvroaa, 
a mildew which first attacks the stalk and leaf, turning it 
yellow and speckled, so that it leaves a yellow stain on the 
clothes of any one passing through tho field, and then aHoets 
1 he car, shm idling it tip. .Some of the grains are merely 
rudimentary, and blow away with the chaff in winnowing, 
and all ha\e a wrinkled, withered look. I have heard it said 
that these grains lime not lost vital power, and are as good 
for seed as any other grains, hut the universal native impres¬ 
sion is that, they are worthless for seed. From the smallness 
of tho grain tho disease is railed jirrlv, the grains being al¬ 
most us small us those of jvrra (cummin). The great ami fam¬ 
ous year when tho wheat was entirely destroyed by this 
disease was 1831, and the country bus had partial \ Citations 
of it since. High-lying thin fields appear to be safe from it; 
it attacks low situations and fields where the wheat lias come up 
verv thick. Tho native idea is that it is caused bv the limit thrown 
back by clouds in the end of January, and they say it is born 
on tho Bit taunt Pivuchmi , if within ton days from that time : 
there are no clouds, the wheat is safe. Another disease is the 
black smut, or kanv. : it attacks single oars, is uot contagious, 
and is supposed to bo u sign of richness in the soil, and never 
does extensive injury. Withering (oomuljana) can hardly bo 
called a disease, us it arises solely from dryness. Every stool 
is generally seen surrounded by doad stalks and leavos, which 
it has thrown out but has not been able to koep alive. Irri¬ 
gation is the obvious remedy for thip, but then the fear is 
generally felt that irrigation would bring on mildew. 

Soils, 


The soil that prevails throughout the district is the black 
alluvial loam commonly known as “ black cotton soil.” It 
has all the well knoton characteristics that distinguish this 


soil wherever it is mot with—tho uncommon fertility, the 
tendency to crack and sink into fissures and holes, whioh 
makes it very dangerous for riding, the great powers of ab¬ 
sorption, the extreme muddincss and softnoss m rainy wea¬ 
ther, and the rotoutirenesH of moisture. It is of varying 
doptlis from f» inches to Ik) foot, and its average depth 1 b pro¬ 
bably about 10 foot; beneath it is found rod gravelly clay, or 
sand. Tho general mime for it all over the district is mar, or 
murriar, but in llajwara it is usually culled kahur. Else¬ 
where kahur is considered £ more clayey variety of mar, 
quicker to dry. and aptcr to fissure, mostly found in low bot¬ 
toms. It is a stronger soil than leverage mar if it gets water 
enough, but it drib* so rapidly that, unless a shower of raiu 
falls during the ploughing, it is as hard as a stone before sowing 
can be begun. 'Thu true mar should be perfectly flat and 
level, free from stone or sand, tho "water running oil it by 
gently sloping channels, without denuding the land. Where 
it is undulating, the action of water carries oil the top dress¬ 
ing of good soil, leaving the gravelly clay or sand exposed; 
or else ir cuts dec]) channels down to these sub-strata, and 
spreads their mill •■rials over the land. ITence the classifica¬ 
tion of every d**scripl ion of soil depends on the^egrooiu 
which it departs from the standard, either in undulation, sto- 
niness, or sandiness. If it lies in a hollow it is called hthnr. 
If it undulate.-; slightly the soil loses its richness, becomes 
brown in color, and contains small stones,pr knnknr. pebbles ; 
it i.s then called mnrin , or nmrnml. or nwnd t. If it undulates 
still more, and becomes fuller of gravel and pebbles, it is 
called rani, nr, if it becomes sandy, instead of loamy, it is called 
.sf/no (1 piv<iinu\ from the same root which wo lind in the 
great. “ Sahara”) : but thisisonlv Ihe case along tho hunks 
of ri\ ers, where the sand brought down from Ihe hills has 
been deposited by floods. J f it is a stony hill-side it is called 
hnrrnih\ or hnnl!>‘ origin', or in some parts khvrnn'tv or 
IJu/eir. Thus lhitiitvs and richness go together, and pobhles 
and light soil arc always found where the laud undulates con- 
sidorablv and lio* m little hills, separated by ravines. There 
arc no great sandy plains or />oanr tracts, such as are com¬ 
mon in I'ppcr India. Every part of the valley is culturahle, 
except where a hill spur stands out into the plain, or a net¬ 
work of ravines leaves no surface for the plough to work upon, 
from this character of t he soils it follows that the. best kinds 
must Iveghenupto rubbee cr#ps, and kluircef sown only 
in the liL'iiter p®ils. From its richness, its depth, and its 
capacit V lbr ret ami ng moisture, the mar is probably unsur¬ 
passed hv any soil in India as a producer of wheat; hut in 
this called “ cot t on .-oil,” cotton or .any other khurcef 
crop could not prow. When unlimited heat, and moisture are 
supplied, it becomes so rank in its luxuriance that it is abso¬ 
lutely too rich to grow- nii\ useful crop ; the plant grows up 
unhealthy, and i.s choked by t in* mass of wcods around it. 
These in ordinary seasons it. is impossible to clear away, for 
if hand-hoeing is used tho labourer's feet sink in ; and the hoc 
brings u]) the sown plant along with the woods; or if the 
l-olfia is used the bullocks' feet sink in. When a break in tho 
rains occurs, and the land gets dry, or hnfnr as it is called, it 
can lx* weeded ; but the breaks are rare, and in rich soil the 
weeds would extirpate the plant before the hoe got its chance. 
A good system of sub-soil draining might, do something to 
remedy this, blit at present the result is that mar and hilmr 
lands are devoted entirely to rubbee ; the lighter lands pro¬ 
duce the khureef crops. There is a debatcablo class of land 
the m "■/;/, in which either class of crop can he sown, and 
there rotation can be followed ; but for all practical purposes 
at present, black soil, level land, and land growing rubboo 
crops are convertible terms, while undulating, light, and khu¬ 
reef lands convey one and tho same idea. The soil round vil¬ 
lages is called khcra , a word which originally moant the raised 
mound on which a village is placed, and which is applied to 
mean both the village and the soil of the mound round tho 
village. From its saltness it is good for tobacco, and mai so 
(mukka) is also grown on it; blit though it is enriched by 
animal refuse, it is not regularly manured, and lias not the 
same value as the gowhau land of Hindustan. 

Analysis of Soils. 

I submitted three samples of block soil to Mr. D. Waldio, of 
the Barnagoro Chemical Works, near Calcutta, for examina¬ 
tion and analysis ; and J now proceed to give the results, to¬ 
gether with extracts from his report. The samples were taken 
from Puchlaora, a village in tho Raj war a pergnnnah; from 
ItehBulporo, tho finest village in tho Hoshungabud pergunnah 
and from Chewul, a village in the Taptoe Valloy, where the 
black Boil is still almost virgin, and produces crops of about 
twelvefold. After describing the first procoss of grinding 
the earth in a mortar, Mr. Waldio goes on to say :— 

“ Each sample was subjected to a mechanical analysis, by 
thoroughly softening the soil with boiling water, and elutria¬ 
ting. This was done by subjecting the softened earth, placed 
in a tall deep glass, to a current of water through a pipe issu¬ 
ing from an orifice of about a sixteenth of an inch in diameter 
near the bottogvof the glass (the column of water in the pipe. 

* * 
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being about fifteen inches high) till all the finer portions were 
washed off; the residue being coarse sand. The finer portions 
being allowed to Bettle, were again subjected to a gentle cur¬ 
rent of water, or rather a rapid dropping through the same 
tube, till all the finest particles were washed ofi. The residue 
was fine sand. The finest particles settled were the clay. Each 
portion was dried at 212°, weighed, burnt, and weighed again, 
and the following were the results :— 

No. I.—Black Soil from Pwrchlaora , Pcrgunnah Rajwara. 


loss BY DBYISO AT 212 0*8 Hi OIKt. 

MOIHTURB. 


Incombustible 

Matter expelled 


earth. 

by ignition. 

Coarse sand and gravel 

4-60 

•04 

Fine sand . 

18-92 

1*68 

Clay, or finest particles 

6810 

6-76 


91-52 

8-48 

Loss by ignition 

8-48 


Soil dried at 212° 

1-00 


No. III.—-Black Soil from Rehsulpore. 

LOBS BY DSYING 

AT 212°, 67 > tu ckjtt. moihtuhe. 


Inoomhustiblo 

Matter expelled by 

e 

oarth. 

ignition. 

Coarse sand and gravel ... 

10-32 

•44 

Fine sand 

23-34 

141 * 

Clay, or finest particles ... 

59-02 

6*47 


92*08 

7*32 

Loss by burning 

7'32 


Soil dried at 212 3 ... 

100- 


No. Ill — 

-Black Soil from Cheivitl 

LOBH liV DHYUVG 

AT 212°, 7 PICK TINT. MOIHTURB. 


Incombustible 

Matter oxpelled by 


matter. 

ignition. 

Coarse sand and gravel 

4 03 

•41 

Fino sand 

m 2814 

341 

Clay, or finest particles 

m 65*57 

8-44 

Loss by burning ' 

87*74' 

12*26 

| 

12*20 1 


Soil dried at 212° 1 

-1 



100- 1 



44 The loss by ignition consisted principally of water, tho 
proportion of organic matter being very small. Sample N o. Ill 
contained most organic matter; by an approximate trial No. I 
contained rather loss than No. II,'and No. III. about twice 
as much as No. II. 

“ After ignition, to destroy organic matter, according to 
general practico, the soil was digested with moderatoly dilut¬ 
ed muriatic or hydrochloric acid for an hour or two, then 
diluted, and tho soluble portion filtered off the insoluble. In 
general tho insoluble portion of a soil treated in this way 
consists of siliceous sand or small particles of quartz mixed 
with some particles of other minerals, in so small a propor¬ 
tion as to make an analysis quite unnecessary. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, however, the portion insoluble in the acid was 
evidently a mineral substanco composed of silica combined 
with bases, and it was necessary to analyze it also. The fol¬ 
lowing is the result :— 

44 [To Mr. Waldic’s analysis I add, for tho sake of compari¬ 
son, an 4 Analysis of tho Kegur, or black soil of tho Dockan,’ 
taken from Ansted’s Elementary Geology, p. 343.”] 


Constituent of the Black Soil 

II, from 

Rchzulpore. 


Dissolvi 
by Hydr 
chloru 
Acid. 

III! 

I 

m c 

!S i 

Alumina. 

6*120 

9*760 

14-870 

2 030 

Black oxide of iron 

4-293 

2 960 

7*243 

10 

Lime ... *. 

1-386 

1-766 

3 151 

1-6 

Magnesia . 

1*186 

•510 

1-696 

10-20 

Potash. 

*696 

•898 

1-493 


Soda. 

*116 

•167 

-282 


Carbonic acid and loss 

1 680 


1-580 


Sulphuric acid. 

017 


■017 


Phosphoric apid 

Silica . 

070 

•092 

61*720 

•070 

61-812 



14*454 

77-760 

92-214 


Humic acid, dissolved by alkaline carbon 

•374] 

*532 


Hiram*. 

. 

T58) 


Water, with a little organic matter... 

... 

7-254 

4*80 




100- 

1-00 


“ It contained almost nothing soluble in Water, gate no in¬ 
dication of nitrate or of ammonia, and only very faint indica¬ 
tions of any nitrogenised or animal matters, 

“ The Boil consists of trap-rock in process of disintegration, 
and tho two columns of soluble and insoluble in acid shew the 
process of the decomposition of the rook. The very finest 
particles of clay obtamed by olutnations, when digested with 
acid, leave a residue of dark brown particles, differing from 
the coarser in being more mixed with and incrusted over by 
tho silica separated from tho dissolved basis. The largest 
particles, when washed clean and examined by a magnifier, 
shew tho appearance of tho original rock. The black color is 
due to the original rock. The color is somewhat browner than 
that of the sample of trap-rock went with it, owing, no doubt, 
to the oxidation of some of tho block oxido to red oxide. The 
appearance of oxtromo blacknoss in tho soil, when it looks 
Mucker than tho rock, is fallacious, and iH principally duo to- 
the presence of water. When powdered and <lrioa the soil 
looks browner than tho rock, not blacker. 

41 l have omitted in my analysis of No. IT to notice tho pre¬ 
sence of chlorino, as tho quantity was so minute that it could 
not bo estimated. No doubt it exists aB a trace of chloride 
of sodium, or common salt, which is found in almost all na¬ 
tural waters.” 


Area cnl/imfed by a Plough. 


It follows, from the naturo of tho soils thus described, 
that in many villages no khureef crops at all are grown, 
and in a few no rubboo is grown.* But on the wholo tho 
average proportion of the two crops is seventy-six to twenty- 
four. Every plough can till twonty-fivo acres on an average, of 
which twenty are sown with rubheo. In villages whore there 
is no khureef tho plough will only till twonty acres. Ln tho 
eastern pergunnahs the proportion is a little less, in tlio west¬ 
ern a little more ; and I have oven known of thirty acres be¬ 
ing tilled and sown with one plough, but this ontails prodi¬ 
giously hard work in ,September and October. Four bullocks 
form tho complement for a plough : one pair is yoked from 
morning to 9 a. ft., and the otlfcr pair from 9 to noon. Thon 
the ploughman eats his dinner, and after 1 p.m*. ploughing re¬ 
commences, and the two pair have each a spell of work. The 
poorer cultivator, who has only ono pair, ploughs from morn¬ 
ing till 12 a.m., and from 3 r.M. to evening. The totak num¬ 
ber of ploughs in the district, as shewn in tho Settlement 
Returns, is 29,321, which gives an average area of twenty-five 
and a half acres to a plough. I should think this too largo an 
aroa, considering that there are many men who cannot get as 
much land as they cun till, und several village artisans, Ac., 
who do a little agriculture bosidea their regular trade ; but 
perhaps this is balauced by the two-bullock ploughs, which 
only count as a half, but do more than half the work of a 
four-bullock plough. 

Tho cattle used in agriculture are those bred iti tho valleys, 
or cattle from Mtjlwa, Nimar, and Borar. Tho latter bear a 
good character, but are uncommon \ tho Nimario is small and 
active, a capital trotter, better suitod for tho cart than for 
the plough ; tho Malwa bullock is largo, heavy, and sluggish. 
Large bodies of Bunjaras make a regular trade of driving 
them to tho south and soiling them there, returning general¬ 
ly after harvest to get tho mono}'. Most cultivators keep two 
or threo cows, .and breed their own calves, and have no occasion 
to buy. The superstition against castrating them is, however, 
ufleful to prevent brooding in and in. Sovoral large castes 
always sell their young bulls to less scrupulous dealers, and 
buy oxen in return. Almost every cultivator has at least ono 
buffalo, and many havo more; large cultivators owning four or 
five ploughs, in Hurda and Soonee, often havo eight or ton 
buffhlos. Thoy calvo in July or August, and remain in milk 
for six months; those that do not calve again next year give 
milk for a wholo year. Tho buffalos are very well fed, and as 
long as thoy are in milk their owner will grudgo them 
nothing. A seer of binola and a seer of oil-cake or ulvi are com¬ 
monly given as a daily ration, and in tho cold wcathor the 
cultivator regularly cuts a largo basketful of leaves of the her 
for his buffalo. In old times he sold tho ghee ; now that he is 
rich ho oats it. _ 


ftnHhaa md khureef are terms not need here: Oonhotvo, or hot-weatfwr 
or cold-weather crop, are the terms ln uso, referring to the 
to?’c^)D U cuT.not when’ll ie grown. Rubbee Is agenersTphraso 
andrtS* JLhliom is used in Hurda for the rubbeecrop.but in 
SJfc^penmnnJha It denotes only the wheat and ran, wWoh are "out” 
HSISilSronDOslUon to the t-ora and manor, whloh are pulled up.’ 1 ' 
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AGRICULTURAL STOCK. 

1 

PREPARATION OP CATTLE POOD. 

To the Editor of the Madras Matt. 

Sir, —You republished in a back number of the Mali a letter 
of mine about chaff-cutters. 1 now semi you an extract from the 
Mach Lane Express —attached to an advertisement sheet of stock 
feeding implements—-for milling, grinding, pulping and steaming 
cattle food. The extract contojft some useful information, and 
is*written by an emineut agriculturist:— 

" Now that it is known to absolute certainty that the root crop, 
however much, it mav yet improve, will he very much under the 
average, a considerable amount of anxiety is beginning to be felt 
as tohow the live stock are to be got through the winter in any¬ 
thing like profitable condition. Although extra care and atten¬ 
tion will not increase the available supply of food that has been 
provided for use during the winter months, yet it ih astonishing 
how much mav be done in even the apparently small matter of 
permitting nothing to bo wasted, mid utilizing every substance 
capable of being used as food, such, for instance, as straw and 
inferior hay, which in ordinary years would be looked upon ns fit 
for no other puri»ose than that of being converted into litter. 

“ For the prevention of loss by waste, for the better economy 
of valuable food, and for enabling tho beasts to thoroughly assi¬ 
milate their food, and extract all the nourishment, it contains, the 
machinist has come to tho aid of the farmer, and by so doing, lias 
rendered agriculture a most important service. First, and pro¬ 
bably most important of all, we have the chuff-cutter, worked by 
steam, by horse, or by hand. According to the size or necessity, 
the occupation required. It is scarcely necessary to say, that the 
chaff-cutter should bo one of the indispensable requisites of every 
farm, not on any consideration to be done without, and used re¬ 
gularly at all seasons. 

*' Tu conjunction witli tho pulpcr they become eminently 
useful, uh when roots are pulped they can be mixed up with 
chaffed hay or straw of oven middling quality, and when per¬ 
mitted to undergo a kind of incipient fermentation by being 
mixed together for 24 hours or ho, tho mass becomes so sweet 
cued as to become extremely palatable to nil cattle, sleors, 
feeding bullocks, and dairy stock alike thriving on it. Crush¬ 
ed oats, Indian corn, linseed meal, ground oil-eako, or any 
other substance in the shaffc of meal can be. mixed with the 
chaff and pulp, either dry or boiled, and poured on it, so as to 
form a mucilage, in which state the whole mixture is still 
more relished by the animals, and being so well prepared, 
they can fill themselves quickly and spend the greater port ion 
of their time in repose. Thus by the use of these machines, 
wo have economy at the very outset, inasmuch as by their 
use wo can utilise food of inferior quality by being enabled 
to mix it with other substances, which render it palatable, 
and which could not possibly be done without it being previ¬ 
ously reducer] to a state of communitioii. When the dry food 
used iH of HUjKTior quality, the animals have all the advantage 
of it., and tlieir progress is correspondingly quick. In spring 
and early summer, when Italian rye grass, tares, Ac. are being 
given to stock, it is exceedingly desirable to mix such excessive¬ 
ly green and succulent food with hay or straw to counteract the 
looseness engendered by their watery nature; the mixing can 
only bo clone in a way that, tho stock will cat both, by putting 
the whole through the chaff-cutters, as when attempted to lie 
givon long, however well they may be mixed, the green food will 
be picked carefully out, and the dry left behind. Excellent re¬ 
sults follow this mode of preparing green food, and an increased 
number of bends can be kept by horse-feeding, and increased fer¬ 
tility imparted to the soil, by the large quantity of manure made. 
There is, to be sure, the first cost of the machine, wear and tear, 
and the expense of working to be deducted from the profit; this, 
however, bears no comparison whatever to the beneficial results 
to be derived from their use. One season's trial being sufficient 
to convince any one of their value, and tho truth of this asser¬ 
tion.”—Yours faithfully, 

E. Uoddam. 

2nd Feb. 1871. 


CATTLE FODDER. 

From Lieut-Ooloncl E. Bodduni, on Special Duty, to the 
•Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, Bangalore, 
dated the 14th November 1870. 

Some time ago, in a conversation witli the Chief Commissioner 
of the Province and in correspondence with district officers, I 
advocated the use of chaff cutters for working up and economizing 
the rough food given to the cattle here, and I wrote to England 
for a model of the simplest and cheapest chaff cutter. I would 
even suggest a further step in this direction. 

The„Jdea of breaking up their food for the beasts of tho 
field lias taken firm hold of agricultural practice in Europe. Chaff 
cutting, pulping, grinding hay, milling corn, prepared condiments 
for cattle food, &c., all seem to point to one direction—a more 
natural treatment in feeding domestic animals* 
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Oats given to u horse will often grow after passing through, his 
, ‘stomach, and the rooks may lie seen picking the corn out of the 
horse dung on the highway; when tho dung of tho hay-fed horse 
in summer has been dried and scattered, we find the shajpe and 
, substance of split hay still remaining in it; part of this food 
j therefore has filled the stomach, but has not been reduced from its 
j original state for want of grinding. If we wish to see the impor- 
I tanee of wet grinding, let us study tho process a cow untlergoes in 
| chewing the cud. After the food of tho cow has been soaked 
I some time in the first stomach, it is subjected to the cud chow- 
ing process of her iiowerfui jaws ; when its remnants have been 
! voided at last in form of manure, we see that trituration has been 
I -well performed grass, hay, straw, roots, &e., have l»een ground 
i to pulp. Now if all the food of the cow could be reduced to pulp 
; or powder by artificial means, the rough work of rumination 
I would be less laborious. 

! Tho coarse stalks of plants, jungle grass, tough straw, and 
: fibrous matter, which for months form the food of cattle here, 
i if subject, to the grinding or mealing process, might be mixed with 
i aromatic seeds, salt, oil-cake, and coudimc.ntM known us cattle food 
and form u wholesome and palatable food, instead of being trodden 
| under foot as it is by the poor beasts, and only eaten when they 
i are reduced by hunger to such a state that tiioy are glad to eat 
| whatever comes within their reach. With a more intelligent 
| system of] inquiring cattle food, we should hear less of tho loose- 
i ness prevailing among the cattle m the rains, and of the constipa- 
j tion they undergo in the dry hot season. The meat-butoliers would 
| give us better beef and realize quicker returns. 

M)HU HO —AM KUK'AN FORAGE 1*1.ANT. 

j Extract from a letter from Liouteiwmt-Coloncl E. Boddam, on 
| S|>eei.il Duty, Mysore Commission, to the Officiating Secy, to 
the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, dated 2Gth Dee. 1870. 
j Ox my return from the country f found the sorgho hud made 
j very rapid growth in the preceding fortnight ; it was to 4 feet 
j high, and now in tho J2th week of its growth, it is from 6 to 7 
. feet high and coming into /lower ; if 1 included the height of 
i the /lower stalk it would he J) feet from tho ground. Tho crop 
has quite mi imposing appearance with its abundant rich foli¬ 
age, full of saccharine matter, and it quite comes up to the de¬ 
scription given of it by the Americans as a first rate forage 
plant. 1 gave a small quantity of it to my bullocks and they 
cat it greedily ; have also cut a small quantity as iqiecimcn of 
illv forage and to see whether one or more cuttings can begot 
out of the plants as is done in America ; but there tho first crop 
is cut xery much earlier than mine lias been, and the lateness 
of the season is against it. 1 shall grow the remainder of the 
crop for seed. 

# * # * * * * 
Tho sorgho so far lias answered admirably, and should be 
further experimented on. In the rainy season I have no doubt 
it will be still more luxuriant, but grown as it bus been by me 
after the rains ; it turns out a most heavy crop of the most fat¬ 
tening kind of green cattle food, when green grass is no longer 
abundant for fattening cattle ; I should think it unequalled by 
i any tiling grown at present at Bangalore. 

* # * 


CATTLE DISEASE. 

Sia,— I n your issue of the 7th instant there is an interesting 
letter by Dr. Smith, of the llth Hussars, respecting the proveu- 
! tion of pleuropneumonia in cattle, by inoculation. 'Plus was first. 
[ generally ad\orated about the year 185d, when pleuropneumonia 
; was very ] ire valent in England and in the neighbouring countries 
( on the continent of Europe. I writs at that time attending lee- 
■ tures upon the subject by Professor Synmnds, of the Hnyal Vc- 
| terinury College in London, lie tried inoculation, mid also 
w atchcd its effects in great mini hers of cattle upon which ithud been 
! tried by others. After a thorough •investigation, lie came to the 
j conclusion that it did not, like inoculation for small-pox, gene¬ 
rally secure immunity for ever afterwards, but that so long as 
the irritation in the tall lasted, an animal w.is very rarely attacked 
by pleuropneumonia. In this way great numbers of cattle were 
i probably sau'd, because the disease, w hen sweeping over a district. 

| frequently remains only a few weeks or mouths in any olio locali- 

ty. 

| Inoculation was performed by taking some lymph from the 
lungs of an animal which had lately died, and inserting it, with 
a lancet into the tails of the other. It did not produce any 
form of pleuropneumonia, but a fe\crish state of system, which 
was often mistaken for a mild attack of that disease, though it 
was really caused by the irritation of a large sloughing sore in 
tho place whore the lymph had been introduced. Fremiently, 
as Dr. Smith found at the Cape, the tail mortified and dropped 
off. About thirteen years ago L saw a great ileal of pleuropneu¬ 
monia, and tpiite agree with your correspondent, that no medical 
treatment iH of the slightest use. From 20 to 25 per cent, of tho 
cattle attacked roomcrod, when watmly clothed and carefully 
nursed, and the extension ol' disease among the healthy ones 
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seeinecl to be almost entirely stopped by inserting huge so tons 
in their dewlajis, which no doubt acted as temporary preventives, 
much on the same principle as the introduction of lymph into 
the tails. Salt given daily in largif quantities with the food also 
appeared to l>e beneficial. 

If the disease which is now destroying cattle in several parts 
of India proves to lie pleuropneumonia, T lielieve that by 
far the quickest and surest way to eradicate it would Jbe to adopt 
measures similar to those which were so successful in England 
during the late cattle plague, viz,. drawing a lino round the in¬ 
fected districts, allowing no cattle to pass out, and immediately 
killing and burying iinv that are attacked. 

J. J. Mkyurk, Y.S. B.A., 

Jhansie, 10th December 1870. 


SFAVAOK- GROWN OH ASS. 

Apropos of the sewage question, the following extract from the 
Lancet is worthy of the consideration of all practical men inter¬ 
ested in the matter : “ Our attention has recently been directed 
to the occasional occurrence of disease of a fatal character among 
cattle pastured on sewage-irrigated land. These results are na¬ 
turally attributed to the character of the pasture, which is errone¬ 
ously supposed to have originated a new and special kind of 
disorder. The following may be taken as an illustration. The 
owner and occupier of some thirty or forty acres of land, irrigat¬ 
ed by the sewage flowing from a town containing alwuit 4,ooo ill- 
habitants, discovered, during the last three or four months, three 
bullocks and a cow dead in this property ; and a bull which was 
kept in a shod, but fed on some Italian grass grown on the same 
land, was likewise attacked with a disease of which it rapidly died. 
The ap]X?arances discovered after death were those of blood 
effused on the brain, enlargement of the spleen, and inflamma¬ 
tory injection of the lining membrane of the stomach and 
intestines. Such is a concise but graphic account of a disease 
which has been well known in this country to veterinary surgeons 
for more than thirty years as splenic: apoplevv—an anthra- 
coid malady due to an excessive supply of stimulating food. 
It occurs most frequently on highly-manured lands, but often on 
poor soils ; although the lias clays and red sandstone may be 
said to be its habitat. Water impregnated? w'itli organic matters 
will cause the disease ; and for this reason animals cannot al¬ 
ways be grazed with impunity on sewage-grown grass. Yet the 
herbage, if cut and given in moderate quantities, lias not been 
found injurious. Although the principles of sewage irrigation 
may be perfectly sound and irrefragible m themselves, difficulties 
of detail involved in a new process of a complicated kind cannot 
be overcome at once. Almost, everything depends on the system 
of irrigation pursued. The amount of sewage must be so propor¬ 
tioned to the crops, that the noxious elements in the former can 
all be taken up and transmuted into the tissues of the latter, 
otherwise the supply of manure will Ik* too liberal, and the herbage 
will become wliat the shepherd terms ‘ stenehy/ and in this state, 
as can be readily imagined, the grass acts as a vegetable poison — 
most deadly always in the ea^e of animals that are being fed for 
the butcher.” 


I)EODOllIZATION OF MSWAtiB. 

To those interested in the development of sewage farms m this 
country, a discovery just made by Messrs. Fotbc.s and Trice, for 
precipitating the fructifying matter in sewage in an inodorous 
condition, will be of some value. Mr. Forbes observed at a meet¬ 
ing of tilts British Association for the ad\aueeuient of science, 
held at Liverpool on the 20th ultimo, that “ while fully admitting 
the advantage of sewage irrigation applied to certain localities, he 
believed they would agree as to the importance of searching out 
for some ehomieal process by which the sewage might be at once 
deodorized to such an extent that the liquid could be run off into 
rivers or the sea without danger to health.'* This Mr. Forbes 
docs by adding a solution of the mineral phosphates, csj»ecially 
those containing ulumina, and milk of lime to the sewage, when 
the ammonia is precipitated ill the shape of a double phosphate. 
“ Mr. Forties,” the reimil proceeds to inform us, ‘‘illustrated the 
process with a bottle of Liverpool sewage, and the result was that 
in a few minutes the precipitate was seen falling to the bottom, 
leaving the water jierfectly clem’ and free from smell. In fact, 
ho contended that the sewage water so purified could be drunk 
without offence, and he caused some amusement by drinking a 
wineglass of the water clarified from the London sewage/* 

AO IUCULTURE IN T1U VAXCU1U.. 

It is curious to notice how little is known in a country so 
purely agricultural as Travuncorc of agriculture and the grow¬ 
ing of crops. Little, if anything, ia done to the soil in the 
way of manuring, and the unfortunate land has to go on pro- 
during crops, in many cases year after year, without any 
assistance save that of a few boatloads of “ scrub’' and leaves. 
Wc have repeatedly argued with rvots on the subject, and 
our arguments have in most cases been met by tho remark, 

• 4 1 do aB my father did, he inode his paddy-field pay, and 


so do 1.” But surely this is a poor argument. W<* know 
how hard it iH to bring a native to believe that any change,— 
that anything in fact that runs counter to bis deeply-rooted 
ideas, which are often mere prejudices,—can be far in* good. 
Vet, there can be no doubt that in the matter of agriculture 
many and great changes are seriously necessary. Travancore 
is making great advances in education and civilisation gene¬ 
rally, many men who years ago would have ridiculed the idea 
of sending their sons to school to learn English, Greek, Latin, 
Euclid, &c., now are only too glad to acknowledge the benefit 
of education; why, thou, should there be any difficulty in 
bringing tho ryots to believoTnat after all they are making a 
mistake iu adhering too strictly to the rules that have been 
their own bocauso their father’s guide in tho matter of 
agriculture. That thoy are “ cutting their own throats,” 
to uso a common expression, and that a future genera¬ 
tion will suffer for their ignorance, wo have no hesita¬ 
tion in stating. There can be no doubt that land becomes 
impoverished, by degrees of course, and consequently 
only jierceptable to the experienced eye, by the “ takc-all-tluit- 
you-can-get-out-of-the-lamr system which obtains in Travancore. 
The remedy is in the hands of the landowners. A few hundred 
riqiees worth of English manure—guano, phosphates, and bones, 
are all excellent, —would suffice to give a large extent of land a 
good “ top dressing of the result we have no doubt, the yield 
would be greatly increased, tho quality of the grain improved, 
and the landowner, by a judicious application of the manure 
abovenientioned, would lu* enabled to cultivate his land every 
year, instead of as is the case with some allowing it to lie fallow 
every second year. Good farming always pays the best. The 
best farmer is lie who, while working cheaply, shows the best re¬ 
turns for his money. Labour is so plentiful, and consequently so 
cheap in the plains of Travancore, that wo fear it will be many 
years before machinery will be introduced into the country gene¬ 
rally. Still there can no he doubt that steam ploughs, pumps and 
mowing machines would be of inestimable value to the landowner 
and would also prove highly remunerative. With a good system 
of cultivation, and a supply of machinery—the latter, of course, 
would, at the outset, he expensive—a man might cultivate his 
land for a mere nothing, and it would produce double the crops it 
now does, a\ c, and more. It would be an excellent thing if agri¬ 
culture were generally taught in our schools, and if the Sirkar 
were to start a model farm—certainly not out of place in the 
model state—in some central part of the country, where men could 
sec with their own eyes the benefits derived from a good system, 
we lee! sure that ere long most of the old prejudices now preva¬ 
lent would be east aside, and that with the assistance of the Sir¬ 
kar, a thorough system of agriculture would soon lie spread 
throughout tho length and breadth of the country.— Travancore 
Hr raid. 


I’OPPY CTl/lTRE IN NORTH AMERICA. 

In order to supply the requirements of American pharmacy, 
the cultivation of the poppy has been commenced in various 
parts of North America. According to the Journal Vharmacie. d* 
Anvers, Californian agriculturists have tried it upon a large scale, 
and as they have been assisted by the extensive experience of 
the Chinese, great numbers of whom arc now settled in the state, 
the experiment has succeeded very well. There is much in this 
enterprise to tempt the farmer. It is well known that the poppy 
will grow' in almostevery kind of soil, and in nearly all climates, and 
that it needs very little skill for its cultivation. The amount of 
labour, too, required for collecting the opium is small. No pro¬ 
cess can be more simple than to split open the poppy-head 
when it is mature, and to extract from it the milky juice ; this 
is rolled into ball by means of a spatula with as much ease as a 
dairymaid forms a roll of butter. Twenty-four hours afterwards 
| the opium is ready for sale. Tho poppy is also cultivated in 
i Louisiana. Uist spring a farmer planted seven acres with it 
| there, ami he luqies to collect fifty pounds of opium per acre, 
j This would be an excellent return ; but much depends, as in the 
I case of cotton, iq>oii the rapidity with which the gathering is 
done. The Journal of Applied Chemistry, in a recent imniber, 
states that Mr. C. Wilson, of Monkton Vermont, sowed in the 
spring of 1868 rather more than six and a quarter acres with 
opium poppy seed. Tho yield from the gathered juice of tho 
poppy-beaus 0 r capsules was 140 pounds, which, when dried, be¬ 
came marketable opium. For this the grower obtained prices 
ranging from eight to ten dollars per pound frem druggists and 
physicians in New England. The opium furnished 6*25 per cent, 
of morphine. It is stated by Professor Proctor, that with greater 
care in obtaining the pure juice of the capsules, the opium might 
be made to yield 10 per cent, of morphia. The proportion of 
this alkaloid which the best Turkey opium is capable of afford¬ 
ing varies from 9 to 14 per cent .—South of India Observer. 

MODEL FARMING IN CEYLON. 

Dear Sir,— 1 am, with many others, interested in the develop¬ 
ment of the rnodol farm, and every ouo who has the interest of 
this colony ut heart must feci that such an undertaking is neccs* 
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aary for the improvement and upkeep of the many valuable pro¬ 
ducts of the island, which must and will deteriorate without the 
aid of proper culture—based on scientific principles. 

We are all aware of the ill-effect of inbreeding, and with all 
specie^ be it man, beast, or vegetable creation, nature has or¬ 
dained a fixed law of change, without which decay by some vital 
disease commences, until utter prostration or even extermina¬ 
tion ensues. To arrest this, ana to prove to the natives of 
Ceylon the benefits arising from high cultivation, I presume is 
the aim of the promulgators ofiKhe Alfred Model Farm. 

It will no aoubt take time to impress the value of the teach¬ 
ing on the minds of so apathetio and listless a race as the Cin¬ 
galese generally, but with an institution at all times open to the 
pubUo, the evidence of the startling results which must follow 
high cultivation will, I have no doubt, rouse agriculturalists to 
the value of precept based at it will be on positive proof. 

The small yield of paddy land in Oeylon, and consequent small 
return, has roused the Government to the necessity of introducing 
foreign seed, and the results of this first experiment of Colombo 
seed has been variable, dependant on locality, climate or other 
causes, with which we are unacquainted, and many doubts have 
arisen os to whether the right seed has been imported or not. I 
know nothing of the Aerits or demerits of Carolina seed, but am 
convinced that whatever seed is introduced, that better results 
will be obtained by sowing a mixture of our present stock with 
any fresh importation, and by following up this imtil total repro¬ 
duction follows by innoetilation, for which nature has provided 
most amply. 

The Cingalese have several sorts of paddy, viz. marveo, de- 
veredil- huueraval, damahala olvee, tudduveo and others, all of 
which serve different purposes, and are grown at distinct seasons, 
and I feel that to induce them to cost aside their prejudices in 
favor of a new seed will be impossible, but a gradual improvement 
of the sort in use would be appreciated, while a total change 
would be repudiated as unserviceable for purpoBOs to which 
their present supplies are devoted. 

The same rule is applicable to the whole of the vegetable crea¬ 
tion, and when nature in any degree falls short in the innocula- 
tive power, scienco comes to her aid—man has discovered the art 
of grafting and budding by which the virus or sap of strango 
families is imparted to the weaker ones invigorating them by 
degrees to perfection. 

With regard to tho live stock now in the island, T regard 
their condition as most lamentable ; and it is to bo hoped that 
ere many years have passed over our heads, we shall see the 
result of introducing new blood to this country. Immediate 
results cannot be expected, but by care and attention a gradual 
improvement must take pluce. 

I have formed these conclusions after much thought, and if 
you consider them of any value you have my permission to make 
whatever use of them you please,—Yours truly, 

Bita. 

Central Provinces, 28th October, 1870 


niCE. 

The us© of rice as a breadstuff is probably cooval with the 
human race. Like that of the other cereals it extends beyond 
the reach of record. Under the name oioruz in Arabic, oruza 
in Greek, oryza in Latin, riz in French, reia in German, and rice 
in English,—it has l>een known to history for two or three thou¬ 
sand years, being mentioned by Theophmstus twenty-two hun¬ 
dred years ago, and by Horace, Pliny, and Celsus at a later date. 
Its native place is probably the steaming river bottoms of India, 
whence it travelled eastward and northward to China and Japan, 
and westward to Egypt and to us. When it reached Egypt we 
know not; early enough, however, as many think, to give rice to 
that singular exhortation of the royal preacher of Israel, twenty- 
eight hundred years ago, in which, alluding probably to the mode 
of sowing rice on the swollen surface of the Nile, he says, " Cast 
thy bread upon tho (face of the) wators; for thou shalt find it 
after many days/' Eccles. xi. 1. After being introduced into Italy 
from Greece, as we learn by the form of the name, and being domes¬ 
ticated for centuries in all the southern countries of Europe, it 
was carried, in the year 1895, to the then infant colony of Caro¬ 
lina ; where it was soon cultivated to such extent, and brought to 
so high a degree of perfection, that the rice raised upon the 
southern seaboard of the American colonies, now the United 
States, has been ever since known in Europe as Carolina rice. As 
an article of food it surpasses in importance every other cereal in 
present use. Wheat may be more nutritious, rye more hardy, 
maize spread over a wider range of temperature—but rice feeds 
the greatest number of human mouths. Among the swarming 
millions of the tropics, and of China, it occupies the same place 
as wheat in the warmer partB of the temperate zone, and rye in 
the colder. It has been estimated that, if the human race were 
divided into families according to the predominant use of the 
several gr ains , the rice-eaters would occupy the first place in 
number; while wheat and maize would contend for the second, 
with a fair promise of victory to the maize; and tho fourth place 
would be held by rye, oats, and barley. Indeed, besides being 
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“ the staff of life * in the most populous parts the sarth,iiis 
now so extensively used among all the other gnd n ba t e **; ofrthe 
race, that it is questionable whether a greater amount of it is 
not consumed as a breadstuff than of all the other eerealaoom- 
bined. IU 0 haracteristica.—Among botanists it is known by 
its Latin name oryza, of the class Hoxandria, and order 
Digyuio. There is but one species, though there are many 
varieties; for the wild rioe, so called, of the North American 
ponds and lakes, is not a rice, but a reed—not an oryza , but a 
zizania. Food chemists tejls us that it contains ** less of the nu¬ 
tritive principle than wheat." This, however, is in some mea¬ 
sures compensated by the fact that of all the oereals it is the 
most compact—a merchantable bushel of maize, or Indian com, 
being rated at 56 lbs. and wheat at 60 lbs., while rioe, which rare¬ 
ly sells by bulk, and therefore has no established standard like 
the others, seldom weighs less than 65 lbs. to the bushel, and 
oftentimes more. Its compactness is shown also in its resistance 
to being crushed, having almost a gravel-like hardness : and also 
in the fact that skilful boiling will cause it to expand and double 
perhaps treble—its former bulk. But, however weighty in the 
scales, it is exceedingly light upon the stomach. • In general 
wholosorneness, in dolicacy of flavour, and in the variety 
of uses to which it is applicable, it is probably not surpassed by 
any other grain. To the strong stomach of the day labourer it is 
as well suited as tho coarse bread of the Indian corn, rye. or oats ; 
while for the delicate appetite of the invalid, or for the tender 
organs of the babe, it is a safe substitute for sago, arrowroot, 
tapioca, or cassava.— Food Journal. 

SUNFLOWER OIL. 

From Lieutenant E. Boddarn, Honorary Secretary, Mysore 
Agri-IIortieultural Society, to the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysoro, dated 8th Novembor 1870. 

In an article in the Gardeners' Chronicle of 8th October 1870, 

I observe there is mention of extensive cultivation of the sun¬ 
flower in Russia and Germany. The most profit from this plant 
is gained from tho seetl, which contains 40 per cent, of a sweet oil, 
only second in value to olive oil. Russian husbandmen were the 
first who bestowed their attention on this useful oil. The German 
farmers have since taken up the cultivation. 

The oil is not only used in house-keeping but as a lubricator for 
the delicate machinery of textile fabrics, which has increased 
throughout Eurono the demand for the expensive olive oil. 
From the stalks of tho plant the Russians manufacture a valu¬ 
able potash and the rcsidum is used for fattening cattle, made 
into oil cake. From the loaves manure is got. Sunflowers grow 
most readily in this climate. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

We find the following lotter in tho Gazette of India :— 

From T. C. Hope, Esq., Collector and President, Local Fund 
Committee, Surat, to the Revenue Commissioner, Northern 
Division, dated 11th October 1870. 

I have the honour to report on the disposal of the machinery 
which was purchased by the Surat Local Fund Committee at tho ■ 
Broach Exhibition. It was in the first instance all sent to Bulsar, 
but eventually two or three articles were transferred to Soopa, as 
affording a better chance of disposal. 

The enums worked well, and wore at once bought by the Bul¬ 
sar people,—an experience contrary to that recently reported by 
the Collector of Ahmedabad. The flour mill anu chaff-cutter 
were also readily disposed of, and appeal* to have boon very good 
of their kind. 

The Crossbills' clod-crusher was tried at Bulsar before a large 
assemblage with two pairs of bullocks, and completely pulverised 
in one hour clods of the largest Hize which covered a fiold of ten 
“ wussas” (or 12 goontas) in extent*. Manual labour would have 
occupied two days, and cost Rs. 6 or 7 to produce the same result. 
Tho machino was at once bought by tho pa tel of Wuguldhura. 

Tho threshing and dressing machine was similarly exhibited and 
npprovod of by the public, and was purchased by seven cultiva¬ 
tors, who intend to use it jointly. 

The sugar mill and portable steam engine to drive it could 
not be tried till the sugar-cane season at the close of 1869. It 
was then set up at Umulsar. Great difficulties were .at first 
experienced in obtaining cane to crush, as the prejudices of the 
cultivators were very strong in opposition, and a very low rate 
was adopted. The result was that the juice was expressed at the 
rate of 36 maunds per hour, and altogether 564 maunds of juice 
were expressed and packed in 99 jars of the usual size. The sum 
received from the people for the work was Rs. 33, at 5 annas 4 
pies per jar. It was evident that under special arrangements for 
fuel the work could be done cheaper, and that the juice would 
bear a much higher charge for expression. The juice itself also 
was remarkably clear, and of course .obtained rapidly and simply, 
without the ruinous waste and delay which are inseparable from 
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the nativo process. The engine and mill, which I consider to be 
most complete and satisfactory in every respect, were sold for 
full price to a party of influential persons resident in the district. 

The chain pump was during the first season let out to some 
cultivators in the Iiulsar talooka for Rs. 250, and worked ex¬ 
ceedingly well. In fact it is the best pump which has yet been 
seen in those parts. But the price is such as to place it beyond 
the roach of ordinary cultivators, and I regret that I have not 
yot got a purchaser for it. 

Tho centrifugal pump is also still on hand. In 1869 it was 
attached for a short time to the steam engine of the sugar mill, 
and raised water wellbut of course it could not be profitably 
worked by so large au engine. It was afterwards set up in the 
village of Mooimar, in Soopa, with the bullock gear Ixslonging to 
it, but never could be got to work satisfactorily. Mr. Jones, the 
Municipal Engineer, was good enough to examine it, and rq>orted 
, as follows :— 

“ I found the pump fixed at a well, the depth of which was 
about 22 feet to the surface of tho water. 

“ The pump and bullock power were fixed by tho maistree in a 
very intelligent manner. I at once hail two pairs of hullooks 
attached, and found that they could not get up the required 
speed to cause tho water to flow. I then hu<Y tho bullock j>ower 
taken apart and examined, and found all correct. I again at¬ 
tached tne third pair of bullocks, but with no effect, and again 
four pairs ; then the speed was increased, and the water com¬ 
menced flowing, but unsatisfactorily. I then had the bullocks 
taken away, and applied 10 jiumi, when the proper speed was ob¬ 
tained, and the pump worked very satisfactorily, throwing a large 
quantity of water. I find that it requires horse-power 2*125 to 
work a centrifugal pump of the Name diameter, which is 4" with 
a 22 feet, lift ; in addition to which it requires two pair of bul¬ 
locks to work the power independent of the pump. These pumps 
arc very effective when driven by steam power. Although my 
experience with pumping machinery of every description is very 
great, I never saw an attempt made to work a pump of that class 
by bullock power from that depth. It may be done for a lift, 
say of H or 10 feet, and then not effectually, as the least loss of 
Speed on the part of the bullocks, the water instantly would stop 
flowing. Any attempt to raise water above 10 feet with that 
pump and bullock power will prove a failure.” 

Tho pump must therefore await some purchaser who can apply 
steam power. 

The fibre machine, I regret to say, has never worked at all. 
It was sent out from America in tho hrst instance without plans 
and explanation as to liow to set it up and use it. Afterwards, 
Mr. Anaell, of l’assein, and the American Consul, Mr. Kittrcdgo, 
wero so good as to give me some information ; but it never could 
bo successfully upplied. Some parts ,appear to be wanting. Thu 
result is the more to bo regretted as the aloe grows plentifully in 
Panlee talooka, and would thrive all along the coast. The waste 
of stems of plantain trees throughout the district is also enor¬ 
mous 

Tho accompanying statement will show that as tho account 
at present stands there h.is been only an expenditure of Rs. 
671-9-3 filially incurred by the local funds, and that three ma¬ 
chines only are on hand. Speaking generally, from those expe¬ 
riences and that of the Broach Exhibition, I should say that 
there is little chance ol‘ introducing English machinery until 
makers at homo are content to charge prices fiot, as at present, 
out of all proportion to tho intrinsic value of the article and the 
means of Indian purchasers. If the Ahmcdabad College could 
comprise a department of agricultural implements ami practical 
mechanism it might perhaps cftoct much good. 

In conclusion, I have much pleasure in mentioning the interest 
taken in the whole subject by the then First Assistant (Mr. Mu- 
lock), by Azum Keshawlal Hiralal, mnmlutdar of Bulsar, who 
sold most of the things, and by Azum Keshawlal Nuthoobhai, 
then acting mnmlutdar of Soopa, who set up and worked the 
sugar mill and engine, and eventually found purchasers for it. 

P. S.—It may not bo out of place to append a report from Mr. 
Mulock, showing that Norton's tube wells, of which, I regret to 
say, four were purchased at a cost of Rs. 603, have proved a total 
failure. 


From W. B. Mulock, Esq., Assistant Collector, to the Collector of 
Surat, dated 12th April 1870. 

In reply to your No. 276, I have the honour to report that the 
first trial 1 made with the Norton tube wells was at Umulsar. 
I sunk the whole length of tubing, but failed to find water. This 
well was then drawn, and is now in the Soopa tannah. The 
second well I sunk at Chiklee, and in an hour and a half from 
the commencement of the driving of the tube, I had a flow of 
water for six or seven days. I had men continually working the 
pump, hoping the water would get clear and the working of the 
pump easier^ but I found the water to (he last was muddy, un¬ 
fit for drinking, and the pumping was a matter of great difficulty. 
It was as muon as a strong-bodied man could do to fill a com¬ 
mon country earthen pot, and than it required fully five minutes 
hard pumping. 


The pump portion of the well is most defeotive and weak. I 
found two of the pumps broke, bent, and oraoked* mm the 
strain required to keep up anything like a flow of water. 

I am of opinion that wells such as Norton’s will never be 
much used by the natives of this country; and I have been 
most disappointed in the results of my experiments. The exer¬ 
tion required to use them is too great, the water too muddy, and 
the supply too meagre. 

The well might now bo used by the Local Fund Department, 
to discover tho depth of wateHfend its quality before sinking 
a proposed well. 


Memorandum by A. Rogers, Esq., Revenue Commissioner, 
N. D., dated 19th October 1870. 

The Collector will obligo the Revouue Commissioner by 
stating the names of the manufacturers of the implements ana 
tho prico of the lattor in each caso in pounds sterling. He 
presumes tho value given in the statement is in rupees, and 
that 5 per cent, was taken off by the Committee of the Broach 
Exhibition. 


Memorandum by W. Ramsay, EHq., First Assistant Collector 
and President, Local Fund Committee, in charge Surat, 
dated 5th November 1870. 

Tho First Assistant Collector in charge has the honour to 
append a statement giving the particulars required. The 
value given in Mr. Hope’s statement is in rupees. A discount 
of 5 per cont. was allowed by the Broach Exhibition Commit- 
toe, as shown in column 2 of Mr. Hope’s statement. There is 
no record of the value in pound sterling. 

Accompaniment to Surat Collector’s No. 930, of 5th 
November 1870. 

_ Price in 

Description of Implements. Names of Makers. £ 

Sterling. 


Pateut double Cylinder Portable 
Steam Engine, 10 II. P., with 
spurn fittings complete, 
llorizontnl Sugar Mill, 10 in. by 2t| 
in., rollers, 30 to 664 in., with' 
connecting gear to a steam engine 
and four spare pinions. 

Threshing Machine F. 3, with a capj^ 
and poles suitable fur four bul¬ 
locks, fitted with a patent drum, 
and spare parts complete. ! 

No. 3, Dressing Machine driven! 
from Threshing Machine, or by} 
hand separately, with spare partsj 
complete. 

Two Two-wheeled Carriages for re¬ 
moving the above from place to 
place. ; 

Flour and Dressing Machine, No. 2, 
Crosshills’ Clod-crusher, 6 ft. 6 in 
wide, with travelling wheel and 
pole for bullocks. 

OhnfT-cuttiug Machine.. 

Atmospheric Churns. 

Borney’s Patent B. B. Centrifugal *\ 
pump on carriage complete, with; ‘ 
four bullocks driving gear. 

200 Gallon Patent Chain Pump for] 

80 ft. lift, with driving and im¬ 
proved four bullock driving gear. 
Tropical Fibro Machine, with rol¬ 
lers complete. 


Clayton, Shuttle- 870 0 

worth & Co. 

W. & A. McOnie. 190 0 

& Co., Glasgow. 


76 0 


20 0 


Ransomes and Sims, 

Tpswich. 19 0 


12 10 
23 10 


Clifton & Co. 2 8 

118 0 

S. Owens & Co., 

London. 

168 0 


J. W. Qnincey, Newl 106 0 

York. 


Remark *.—The pound sterling given in the preceding column 
has been calculated at Rs. 10 a pound, the prices given in the 
printed Exhibition catalogue being in rupees* 

CALCUTTA, 16th February 1871* 

FORESTS IN BENGAL. 


Tab report on the forest administration of Bengal gives us an 
insight into the great timber-wealth of the country. Hie esti¬ 
mated area of valuable forests on Government land in Assam 
ftlo pa is over 4,000 square miles,—(he forests of the lower. Dobing, 
river by themselves oover 600 square miles, and contain u the 
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matt excellent timber in Upper Amin"—possessing almost 
wrywfiere > facilities for transport by water. The Govern¬ 
ment is not,however, bo jealous of its treasures a* might be sup- 
PWL for private companies out down without hindrance or 
rkfioftstrance such timber as they require, and they have the 
m i^ ter tUn e to require a great deal and the judgment to choose the 
finest. Thus the Upper Assam Tea Company have a saw-mill in 
active operation in the neighbourhood of Debrooghur, and the 
Dehing Saw-mill Company is working unrestrictedly tho “ excep¬ 
tionally fine poma forms on the Sessanuddy.” The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, therefore. tWiile fully recognizing the voluo 
of these agencies for the supply of timber to meet alilocal wants, 
is of opinion “that it cannot he permittod that the system 
hitherto in foroe of uncontrolled use of the State forests by pri¬ 
vate companies should continue.” The subject is certainly worth 
c onsideration.— Pioneer. 

BENGAL STATE FORE8TS. 

In a recent issue the Pioneer drew attention to an opinion ex¬ 
pressed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal regarding the use 
of the timber growing in the State forests. His Honor’s won Is 
are—“ That it cannot be permitted that the system hitherto in 
force of uncontrolled aise of the State forests by private com¬ 
panies should continue.” 

Government, no doubt, has the same right as private indivi¬ 
duals to do what it pleases with its own property, and some sort 
of control over the use of the timber in its forests is necessary to 
prevent waste ; at the same time, in determining the extent of 
the restrictions to be imposed on the cutting of timber in Assam 
or other north-eastern districts, it will be necessary to consider 
what claims the saw mill companies have, not legally, but moral¬ 
ly, to its use. These companies have been called into operation, 
and derive their support from the tea planters of the province, so 
that were Government to prohibit entirely the use of those 
forests, the injury would fall not only on the proprietors of 
the mills, but on every planter who depends on them for the 
necessary supply of tea boxes. In the event of the mills being 
compelled to close, it would entail an additional expesne 
on most plantations on account of wood cutters, sawyers, 
&c. ; this of itself could hardly be regarded as a hard¬ 
ship, but we must bear in mind that not every owner of a tea 
garden possesses suitable wood on his grant for box-making 
purposes, and many would have either to depend on obtaining 
fogs from their more fortunate neighbours, or importing at con- 
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advantageous locality 
regard to communications, &c., presuming, no doubt, at the time 
that as necessity for saw-mills arose, thoir introduction would 
follow as a natural consequence,—an exception which has been 
folly realised. In considering this matter, the Bengal Government 
will, doubtless, take into consideration what the tea planters have 
done for the province, and compare the Assam of the present day 
with what it was twenty years ago. Although the State derives 
no direct benefit from tne produce of tho gardens, indirectly the 
planters contribute a considerable quota to the general income of 
the country, while the requirements of factory coolies have great¬ 
ly enhanced tho land revenue of a province which few years 
back was comparatively an unproductive wilderness. It can 
hardly be supposed that this immense area (4,oo<> square 
miles) is to be preserved, unless it be that the idea of an Assam 
Valley Railway is again attracting attention, and that the 
authorities are anxious to provide a supply of timber for sleepers. 
Even then there need bo no difficulty m granting reasonable 
facilities to the saw mills for supplying their wants, for the pro¬ 
portion of hard wood such as railway companies require, usod 
in tea factories, is very small compeared with soft timber that the 
planters cannot do without. There is quite sufficient in the 
State forests of Assam, we should imagine, for all parties. At 
the same time, it is evident that Tides of some kind arc necessary 
as much for the sake of the planters'as the Government. If the 
estimate of the forests on the lower Dohing river is correct, 
some 600 Hquare miles, there should be timber enough in them 
to supply all Assam with its increasing demand for tea-boxes for 
many years to come. The proprietors of the Dehing Saw Mills 
could hardly afford to sink such a large sum of money as would 
be requisite to purchase this tract at the ujiset price at which 
waste lands are sold ; but if they were restricted to the use of tho 
soft wood trees, and compelled to plant yearly a certain number 
of saplings or seeds, such an arrangement would satisfy, we siq>- 

D , both Government and themselves. With reference to the 
er kinds of wood made use of on tea plantations, it is solely 
Wanted for building purposes, and not in such large quantities as 
to threaten the destruction of the forests ; but if this description 
of timber is to he preserved for some ulterior object, the authori¬ 
ties can easily control its local use, by ruling that all parties in 
want of it should submit a list of their requirements to either the 
Conservator of Forests or the Commissioner of the district. To 
this there be no reasonable objection. The demand for hard 
wood will decrease as the increasing prosperity of the tea-planters 
enables them to construct masonry buildings in place of ktrfcha 
ones .—Englishman # 

6 F * 


In connection with an interesting reportfroin Mr. , 
distant Conservator, for working sad preserving all fapiaU 
forests in the provinoe, the Government of India 
the India rubber tree should be declared a reserved tree' <M? 
Government lands, if this could be done under the present state 
of the law ; and also that restrictions should be plaoed upon the 
sale of the raw produce in the vicinity of the forests. In antiei* 
pfttion of an amendment of the law, and with a view to oarrying 
out the wishes of the Government of India, a set of rules for the 
management of these forests lias been drawn up by the Commit 
sioner of Assam and the Conservator in consultation, and has 
been submitted to tho Government of India for approval. 

Mr. Mann in his report had laid particular stress on the alleged 
wholesale destruction of India rubber trees in Burning. Special 
inquiry was made on this twilit, the result of which was to estab¬ 
lish that. Mr. Mann’s statements in regard to it were exaggerated. 

While the above questions respecting India rubber forests in 
Assam were under consideration, tho attention of Government 
was also drawn to tho India rubber forests in Cachor, in connec¬ 
tion with a suggestion mado by tho Board of Revenue that the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district Bhould be authorized to 
grant leases of tho produce of those forests for one year, the Forest 
Department being meanwhile called upon to make arrangements 
for taking early possession of the forests. 

The proposition of the Board was not agreed to by Government 
as it was thought that it would expose the trees to indiscriminate 
injury. A settlement of the question in tho manner suggested by 
tho Government of India in respect to the Assam forests was 
preferred, and to this end the Conservator was requested to report 
after hiH intended visit to the Dacca division, on the final arrange¬ 
ments which should bo mode for the protection and utilization of 
tho forests in Cocliar. * 

The Political Agent at Muniporu having complained that the 
Deputy Commissioner of Cachar had prohibitea the importation 
of India rubber from Munipore into Cachar oil the strength of an 
order from the Board of Revenue, an inquiry was made, which 
showed that no order had ever boon issued by tho Board on the 
subject. Further inquiries were being mado at the close of the 
year with a view to ascertain under what circumstances the or¬ 
ders of the local authorities complained of were issued.— BxamvbMr. 


PALMS IN TJNNEVELLY. 

The palmyra forests of Tiimevelly form a distinctive feature 
in tho scenery of the province. No traveller has ever yet visited 
this part of the country without expressing surprise at the long 
lank lean trees, starting out of the red sand soil; or without 
having his ideas of " forests of palms” very decidedly corrected. 
Aiul yet uninteresting and unromantio looking as is the palmyra, 
there is no tree in the Indian forest so thoroughly useful to man. 
Its young root is as edible and nutritious as a oarrot; from its 
loaves arc manufactured mats, fans, beautiful basket-work of 
every description, sandals, hats, umbrellas, sieves, thatch, water 
buckets, and the most lasting paper used by tho natives. The 
juice is a pleasant nutritious drink; and from it is produced an 
excellent sugar, and superior sugar candy. The fruit when 
roasted is a wholesome fond, and the pulp is in hot weather a 
most grateful refreshment. From the fibre of the leaf stalk is 
manufactured aie excellent cordage; the timber of the trunk 
supplies the natives with a durable wood for building purposes, 
the refust' of the leaves is their ordinary firing, and the huge 
root of the old tree, when covered with a sheep-skin, forms an 
excellent drum! Thousands of people subsist on the produce of 
this unsightly palm ; a considerable portion of the revenue of the 
province is derived from the tax upon it, and no small portion 
of the time and the patience of tho magistrates is wasted upon 
the quarrels and disputes of which it is a most fruitful source. 

There are about five millions of palmyras bearing tax, and 
the sum thus realised by Government grants is one lac and a 
half a rupee, or about one rupee per thirty trees. Proprietor¬ 
ship in palmyras consists of four classes, viz.,—1. The ryot who 
is owner of tne trees and the land upon which they grow. 2. Tho 
palmyra-climber who holds a puttah for tree-growing on the 
land of another. 3. The climber who holds a puttah for trees 
growing on laud belonging to Government, lying waste, but 
capable of being cultivated; and 4. Climbers who hold puttahs 
for trees on land belonging to Government, but which cannot be 
cultivated, such as road-sides, &c. From this diverse proprie¬ 
torship, from the manner in which tho tax is assessed, onentime 
being in excess of the land tax, and from the practice of inspect¬ 
ing and assessing tho tax once in throe years, tne proprietors are 
subjected to considerable inconvenience, and the Collector and 
his assistants to very much labour. The present Collector is 
desirous to remove all incumbrancos, and he has accordingly 
drawn up a plan which meets not only his own ideas of what is 
needed, but which the people hail as a most decided boon. The 
proposed plan -consists in taking the present assessment of the 
proprietors os the tme one, and adding to it a very small Sum on 
account of seedlings; theso two sums together- constitute the 
tax upon palmyras for thirty year« } that being tbe'peribd fixed by 
Government for tho periodical settlement or revenue ; the pro. 
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wrietor having it in hie power, if ho pleases, to redeem the trees 
by twenty years’ purchase money. In the proposed plan the 
rights of the various classes of proprietors aro carefully provided 
for, and that part of it which prevents the proprietor of trees, which 
grow upon the land of another, from planting or cutting down, 
w fair and judicious, and will knock many a litigious scamp on 
the head. We may add for the information of some of our readers 
that the palmyra is of two sorts,—the male which yields juice 
otdu, and the female which yields jwce and fruit, and for doing 
which generous act it is taxed exactly double the amount levied 
on the male champions of woman’s rights to the rescue !—Madras 
Paper. 

_ _ _ . i i nr - - i i i 

Miriat @mtU. 


CALCUTTA, 15tii February 1871. 


THE BOMBAY COTTON CROP. 

Guzeuat.—T he last return received from Major Moore de¬ 
scribes the state of the cotton crop in the Collcctorutew of Guzerat 
and in port of Kattywar. during the weekending the 1st instant. 
The weather experiences generally throughout the districts was 
cloudy and showery, but the cotton crop suffered no damage 
therefrom ill the Collectoratcs, except to a slight, extent in the 
districts of Surat and Broach. In Ahrnedubad, Sanund, and 
Dliolkn, the state of the crop is reported us favourable on the 
above date. The new crop of laria and jaria cotton was yield¬ 
ing gradually. AVith regard to the crop in Surat and Broach 
Major M(*)re remarks as follows :— 

“ Suiiat.—T he ryots still continue to say that, under present 
conditions, no more than three-fourths of an average crop will 
be realized. It is true a slight blight has made its appearance 
in some places, causing some of the flowers and pods to fall, but 
this seems to bo a yearly occurrence. It appears that all pre¬ 
mature jxxls have been more or hiss attacked by caterpillars. 
Strange to say, but still true, this jx?st attacked the cotton pods 
on the different soils as follows1st, the red, clayey soil ; 2nd, 
bessur or mixed soil; 3rd, black soil ; and 4th, the gorat or 
brown soil—in fact, the last-named iH as yet quite free from it. 
Since the last three days cold weather has set in, and the ryots 
think the previous rain will not much affect the crop. T 1 
plants are in good condition. 

“ Broach. —The cotton crops have perfected pods from 70 to 
80 per cent. The rain that fell in showers from the night of the 
27tn to the 29th December, and the cloudy weather that prevail¬ 
ed, have damaged the crop slightly, the flowers and pods of some 
of the plants having fallen oft*. The first jacking will be finished 
at the end of the current month.” 

Ill tho eastern division of Kattywar at the date of the last ad¬ 
vices (December 27) the crop was estimated at eleven annas in 
the rujxje, or one anna less than last reported. On account of 
the cloudy weather the flowers still continued to fall off. In 
some of the villages in Rajkote and Gondul, the first picking had 
commenced. In the former district the crop was estimated at 
fourteen unnaa, and in the latter at ten annas in the rupee ; 
while in tho district of Limree it is stated that ten and a half 
annas will probably be reulized. For the district of Broach a 
later report has been submitted by Mr. Stormont, who writes 
under date tho 10th of January as follows 

“ Although the crop ill trio early part of this district iH fast 
approaching to its harvest, it is now apparent that general pick¬ 
ing will lie a fortnight later than was calculated iqx.m at the 
beginning of the season. 

“ The crop, then, as regards the time of its ripening, has been 
slightly deceptive, but it iH highly satisfactory to find at tho 
eleventh hour that with respect to quality and quantity, the ex¬ 
pectations of thoao who judged from experience will ho fully rea¬ 
lized. 

“ The boll-worm luckily lias not done anything like the 
amount of damage which was talked of a few weeks ago, and 
from this alone wo might rest assured that the earlier exjMuts 
will be much freer from stain this season than was the ease last. 

“ Certaiuly much was to be feared from the mixing of our first 
pickings of kuppas with the remnant of last year’s erop, which 
had become dirty and discoloured from storing ; but to tho cre¬ 
dit of our giuners, they have managed to prevail on merchants 
to have this old stuff cleaned separately. Some of the factories 
are now engaged in this, and it is to be hoped they will go on 
until the whole accumulation is cleared out. 

“ Connected with the experimental crops there is nothing 
particularly worthy of notice since the date of last report. 

“ The pickod-seed experiment, or as it may bo called the 
Jlcdlt't system applied to cotton, is on tho whole rather promis¬ 
ing. The produce of tliiB selectod seed is all < of fair quality; 
much of it is really good. At the same time it must be grant- ; 
cd that some of tho ryots’ crops ore quite equal to tho latter.. 

“ When passing through this district a few days ago, Iiis 


Excellency the Governor was pleased to inform me of a cir¬ 
cumstance connected with this system, of which I was not 
previously aware, namely, that it was not before the eleventh 
successive selection that Mr. Hallet considered his experiment 
complete, and gave out the seed to general growers, tne wheat 
having only then developed into a distinct and superior 
variety. We cannot therefore expect to be able to see any 
decided difference until it has gone through severs! seasons. 
The small field of last years’ indigenous is doing remarkably 
well; a fair yield has already been gathered from it, and a 
good deal more will follow. Of course it remains to be seen 
whether the cotton will be approved of when submitted 
for opinion.” 

From information just received it would appear that tho 
heavy rain which fell on the 15th and 16th in Bombay and 
over a large part of the Decoan, did not generally extend to 
Guzerat, although in some of the districts south oi the Myhee 
the weather was cloudy, and a few light showers fell on tnoso 
days. 

Khandeihh.—T he rain reached Khandeish, however, oud Mr. 
Wilkinson thus reports upon it (January 16) :— 

“ I regret to inform you that heavy rain commenced falling 
since yesterday, and still continues with no apparent prospect of 
a break. Fortunately little cotton remains unpicked ; for such 
as is still in the fields cun hardly escape destruction. At the same 
time, though much of tho cotton is well housed, much is left 
exjwsed in the ginning yards, or on the roofs df houses ; in the 
latter case, usually for want of space to Btore it under cover. To 
such cotton much injury must result. 

“ The rubboe crop will, it is to be fearod, also suffer. 

“ I trust this rain may not extend to other districts, where the 
crop is more backward and as yet unpicked ; but it has every 
appearance of being general.” 

Hind. —Since the publication of tho last weekly notice, the 
following reports of 2nd and 9th January have lieen received 
from Mr. Strachan for tho district of Halla, in tho Hydrabad 
Colloctorate :— 

“ January 2.—I have this -time little of a pleasing nature to 
say about the cotton plants in this district. Twice during the 
week wo have had the tomperaturo as low as 29, or three degrees * 
below freezing ]>oint. It is perhaps needless to add that any lato 
sown field, or green cotton plant which happened to be in a 
flourishing state is done for for this year. I believe the only 
exception is our field of Broach plants. These we have kept saw 
by giving them a copious watering lost week, a proceeding I had 
some faith in from what 1 observed at Landi about this time 
bust year. There is nothing else damaged. 

“ Cotton has been moving towards Kotree faster during tho 
past seven days than it has done during any previous period of 
the present season. I hear of no sales further than a few seers 
exchanged in the bazaar for flour and ghee. The bazaar rate in 
llalla at present is Rs. 14 per maund of 80 lbs. 

“ The area under cotton in the Hydrabad talooka is nearly 
8,534 acres, which will probably give about 13,000 maunds of 
clean staple. A considerable portion of this will, however, be 
required to supply native weavers, as thore is still a good demand 
for their work among the middle class Mussulmans. The tur¬ 
ban is the only part of a Sind cultivator’s dress which is made 
in Europe, and even some of the Bunyas prefer cloth of their own 
making to that imported from England. 

“ January 9.—There is but little left to be said about tho 
cotton fields here. In tho majority of cases, tho main picking 
was finished several wooks ago, and tho cold will now bring 
the picking of late fields to a rapid conclusion. For at loast 
16 miles on either sido of Halla, there is no fiold of green oot- 
ton plants, witli the oxcoption of some plots on the experi¬ 
mental farm, presently to be troat A d on. Since last week I see 
people picking what few pods are yet to bo got on their fields, 
and turning the cattle on to food among tho plants. 

“ Tho Hind native plants on the experimental farm, which 
looked so well a fortnight ago, have not a single green leaf 
to-day. The leaves of the Broach native aro also slightly 
hurt, and its bolls considerably raoro so. Hingunghaut is muon 
damagod. Egyptian is also considerably scorched. Tho few 
plants of Sea Island which arc still alive do not seem to have 
sustained any injury as yot. Peruvian is quite fresh. Ame¬ 
rican is finished tor this season. Bourbon has sufleredoontudor- 
ably more than either Egyptian, Soa Island, or Peruvian. 
These latter seem to bo the hardiest of exotics, so far as the 
effect of cold on them is concerned. 

“ Tho cold weather seems to agree well with the tobacco. 

It is progressing well, and will yield some very large leaves. 
Wheat is not making rapid progress ; the cold appears to retard 
it a good deal. 

“ 1 do not think that cotton is going any faster down to Ko¬ 
tree by laud this week than it did dunng the previous one ; but 
l bolieve a good many boats laden with cotton are moving down 
the river. The price here is unaltered since the date of my last 
report.” 8. J. Harrison, 

For Cotton Commissioner. 

Bombay, 19th January 1871. 
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CALCUTTA, 15th February 1871. 

THE ESTATES. 

The news of the month from “The Estates” is the unpleasant 
intelligence of a new raid upon tho south-east frontier by the 
tribes inhabiting the hills. 

“ The tea planters,” says a contemporary, “ clear forests 
on tho Caohar frontier and plant tea under promise 
of protection from the civil authorities, who, os tho 
district is well within the theoretical frontier, consider 
themselves amply justified in promising it. But the Looshais 
look upon this forest os their old hereditary hunting ground, 
in which they are free to roam and track the olophant for his 
ivory, and the deer for sport and food. In fact, their inroad 
is the old well-known protest of savagcdom against tho 
encroachment of civilization.” 

A correspondent of the Pioneer pronounces tho season too 
late for any considerable expedition to be undertaken. “ When 
once the rains begin, and in 1869 they began in March, an ad¬ 
vance would be utterly impracticable. The forest is like the 
frontispiece to Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom with the addition 
of an undergrowth, which no elephant could break through. 
November is the proper time to commence military operations, 
and then only after a careful preparation of appliances, es¬ 
pecially in the way of tents, medical stores, and carriage for the 
sick. .Besides the infinite difficulty of their country, the Loo¬ 
shais aro not, in a military point of view, a despicable enemy. 
Thoy aro courageous and possess fire-arms. But while evidently 
persuaded of the necessity of a Looshai campaign, and counsel¬ 
ling a thorough preparation for it, the correspondent betrays his 
conviction that the Looshais, from their own stand-point, are not 
without some justification of their present raids.” 

Toulmin, on the other hand, complains that “ the Government 
has endeavoured for yearn past to make friends with these 
fiends but all to no purpose, so that now tho only plan that 
remains open is to exterminate them, else the unwarlike coolies 
will fly back to Calcutta from fear, and leave the tea gardens 
to lapse into jungle again, and all the European lifo and money 
that has already been expended in Cacliar will go for nothing.” 

THE RAID IN CACIIAR. 

(Tho Indian Daily Examiner.) 

In 1861 Major Graham estimated the numbers of the Looshai 
tribes at 12,400 Howlongs, 10.800 Syloos, and 2,580 Hutton 
Poeas. But there is another trine who have boon mentioned in 
connection with the recent raids who are more powerful than 
any of these. There is the Shindoo trilie, whose locale is Burma 
north of Akyab, and who have been notorious as raiders into 
the latter district and Chittagong. The Shindoos havo always 
been considered powerful, and are much feared by the other 
tribes. They extend within the nominal British boundary and 
for a great distance beyond it, but beyond that little is known 
of them, except that they are independent as regards the Burma 
King and the other tribes. The impression is that in the recent 
raids there have been implicated not only Howlongs, but also 
Syloos and Shindoos. These marauders are now making the 
best of their way back to their own wild haunts laden with 
plunder and bearing off many captives ; for though but few tea 
factories may have suffered, we may rest assured our native 
subjects on the frontier have not escaped so lightly. The coun¬ 
try of tho Looshai chief, Sookpilal, who is now considered to be 
friendly, is due east of the Dacca division and of Hill Tippcrah. 

It is within our nominal frontier and conterminous with it. Im¬ 
mediately to its Houth, but still north of the east and west ridge 
of hills which separates Cachar from Hill Chittagong, is tho 
country of the Syloos, which probably extends far eastward of 
the frontier. South of the Syloos, and both within and without 
the British limits, are the tracts of the Howlongs, lying east of 
and adjoining those of the Button Poeas in Hill Chittagong ; 
and south of the Howlong tracts, and stretching past the Blue 
Mountain, lie the tracts of the Shindoos, reaching to the Kola- 
dyne and Upper Akyab. If these tribes are to be hunted up 
and pimUhea, it is evident that a double expedition will ho 
required—one starting from Cachar or from Hill Tipperah and 
scouring southwards to the central ridge of hills ; another mov¬ 
ing in a north-oastorly direction from Chittagong to the haunts 


of the Howlongs and Shindoos. Indeed, to do the work as 
completely as it is desirable it should be donA a third teoe from 
British Burma should, if possible, operate in the neighbourhood 
of the upper waters of the Koladyne river. 

(The Daooa News.) 

The position of our tea planters on the outskirts of the Hyla- 
kandy Valley has always been regarded as unsafe. Frequent 
representations have been made that every border garden should 
be supplied with arms and ammunition and in some oases with 
men to use them, but remonstrance and argument have failed 
to effect. Government could not be convinced that our pot 
tributaries, for whose superior civilization in the future we are 
supposed to be in a manner pledged^ aro beings whose minds are 
blank to everything like appreciation of truth and honesty. 
Now to tho planter, who has imbibed a contempt for everything 
aucl everybody falling short of his standard of civilization, a 
Looshai attack, however formidable, would present itself as quite 
capable of successful assistance wore timely provision made to 
meet it. With efficient fire-arms, and perhaps tho assistance of 
a compatriot or two, he would, in a majority of cases, rather 
enjfty the excitement of boating offthcfoo,aiiu would rogard with 
confidence his ability to do so, but to tho wretched, helpless coo¬ 
lie, 4he weak emaciated hospital habitat, whoso hardest work 
for many weeks has been the deglutition of invalid fare, a garden 
invasion by a tribe he dreads and hates is a different affair al¬ 
together. Paralyzed by fear, he is simply an impediment to all 
who have the courage or the will to protect themselves. His 
terror becomes infectious, and, inoculated with his abject cowar¬ 
dice, such of his companions as might be induced to make a show 
of defending themselves sink into a torpid state of alarm out of 
which there is no rousing them. They have not oven the com¬ 
fort of numbers to give them confidence. Parties of twos and 
threes fly for dear life to the nearest tope for shelter, and where 
tho friendly refuge of jungle is impracticable, they hang about 
the out-offices and manufactories, and by their shrieks and 
prayers distract the attention of thoso who might by a judicious 
combination of forces prove their best protection. Government 
might reasonably bo expected to obviate such sceneH by affording 
adequate protection to*the exposed gardens, us well to tho coolie 
as the planter, and we can clearly see that unless both me pro¬ 
tected, one of our chief centres of industry must bo abandoned 
to lapse into jungle. 

Mr. D. H. Macfarlane, in a letter to tho Friend of India , 
charges tho local Government with having neglected certain warn¬ 
ings addressed to it of the impending .raid. 

(To the Editor of tho Friend of India.) 

Sin,—In your notice of the Looshai raid in your issue of last 
week there is an extract from a letter published by me, the irony 
of which you acknowledge while denying its justice. I am not 
tho author of tho ironical passage, and do not propose to discuss 
it, but, with your kind }x>rmission, I will make a few remarks 
upon the portion of your article immediately following. It says : 

“ Why did not the planters complain earlier if they foresaw 
what was coming” i The answer is, that they did do so. In 
November 1869, and on the lltli of the same month, my firm, in 
reply to an appeal for protection, received from the Government 
of Bengal a lettci* in which the following passages occur. A 
copy of this reply was tho only answer given to the Landholders 1 
Association when they made a similar representation :— 

“ I am directed to state that the Lieutenant Governor does not 
clearly understand the ground upon which tho panic apparently 
.existing in your tea gardens in Cachar as to an anticipated raid 
from the Looshais is based. * * His Honour docs not suppose 
that your manager or his labourers can have any direct commu¬ 
nication with the Looshai country, and he should doubt whether 
they have any more reliable means of ascertaining the intentions 
of the Looshais than the local officers, who do not soo any ground 
for sharing the manager’s apprehensions. * * If anything is 
likely to bring down an attack, it is, m tho opinion of the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor, tho panic of thoso who might bo oxpocted to 
show an example of courage and self-relianco to tho people 
under them. * * The Deputy Commissioner will no doubt supply 
a guard of armed police at the cost of the gardens on application 
It iH a <pity that irony should be imported into a question 
involving valuable lives and property, but thoro is plenty of it in 
the above extracts. Recommending an example of self-reliance 
to an isolated Europoan, at the head ol three or four hundred 
Bengalee men, women and children, surrounded by impenetrable 
jungle, and exposed to sudden attack, perhaps at night, from, 
merciless savages, is indeed bitter irony, and has been felt os 

I am able to state that while tho Government of Bengal was 
denying that any cause for alarm existed, and suubbing those 
who askod for protection, it was making representations to the 
Supreme Government urging tho necessity for punishment, as a 
preliminary to conciliation, and expressing its opinion that no 
security coidd bo looked for until an example had been mode. 
The answer of the Government of India was that it objected to 
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primitive measures upon principle and the result is, that a district 
which is being converted from a wilderness intb a valuable 
province is overrun by hordes of savages. I am informed, and I 
ask to be contradicted if my information is incorrect, that the 
starting of this very body of raiders was communicated to Go¬ 
vernment, by the officials at Chittagong, and that no precautions 
were adopted in consequence. I am unable to agree with you that 
the Government of India has been trying a “ policy of conciliation 
upon sound principles” white that policy has preceded an exhibi¬ 
tion of strength. It must be borne in mind that this is not tho first 
attack, and that no punishment lias ever been indicted, but that 
the expedition organised for the purpose returned baffled. I note 
with satisfaction that you consider “ it has become an important 
question, however, whether Government is justified in leaving 
. tne tea gardens at tho mercy of these savage tribes.” This is 
hopeful, for, apparently, the justico of so leaving them has 
hitherto had your approval. 1 ask the favour of your publish¬ 
ing this, os my name appears in your article ana 1 am much 
interested in the future of this question,—Your obedient servant, 

3rd February. D. H. Maci'aulane. 

(Friend of India , February 8.) 

The latest news of tho raid is more alarming than the first 
telegrams of the outbreak led one to suspect. The almost simul¬ 
taneous attack at three different places, m t’oehar and Sylhet,— 
Tipperah, Chittagong and Muniporc, shows that the raid was 
planned and organised with more skill thau the wild tribes have 
hitherto had credit for. Their subsequent determination and 
partial success in fighting their way along the Dullasur and up 
the Sonai streams, and tho attack on the Monairkhal stockade, 
prove that tho mere love of plunder, and the wish to procure 
skulls which characterised their former raids, has been supple¬ 
mented by some stronger impulse. What this is—whether some 
offence real or supposed—time may tell. 11 is now supposed that 
tho tribes concerned in the affray are Ho* dongs and Syloos who 
reside for south of Cachar on the Chittagong 11 ill tracts. If so, 
they must either have cut their way witii some of the tribes with 
whom Mr. Edgar is now said to bo on good terms through the 
intermediate tribes of Kookies, or have obtained the promise of 
<t safe passage through their territory. From many causes it is 
di fficult to say how far the tribes who profess friendship to our 
Government are interested in the raid. It is not unlikely that 
the savages offended at our encroachment on what they suppose 
to be their lands, and encouraged and emboldened by conciliation 
may, unless sharp measures are adopted, yet make common cause 
against our rule. Such a thing has occurred and may bo repeat¬ 
ed. in fact, what is needed at present is a sharp retaliation as the 
basis of future negotiations, which we trust will not be abandoned. 


CINCHONA.. 


[Revolution of the Qocmmcnt of India, 2nd Feb. 1871. J 
Ever since the introduction of the cultivation of the cinchona 
plant in this country, the Government of India has watched with 
the deepest interest the progress of the experiment, feeling con¬ 
vinced that its success would be fraught with the most bene¬ 
ficial results to the whole population of India. The advantages 
to be derived from the successful cultivation 1 of cinchona cannot 
be over-estimated, as tho object is to secure to the country at 
large tho greatest medical boon that could be afforded to it,—that 
is, to place within the reach of the masses of the people, at the 
lowest possible rates, the only effective specific that science 
lias yet discovered for the commonest of Indian disc.isos. 

That the cinchona plant, C. suecirubra, at any rate, can be 
grown to any extent in British Sikhitn has now been indisputably 
established l>y the results that have already been achieved at the 
Government plantations. And the Governor General in (Ymncil 
Itilly believes that at little present cost, and v ith a ceitainty of 
considerable future revenue, forests of cinchona may be reared in 
Sikhim which, by furnishing large quantities of quinine, may 
hereafter prove a blessing not only to India, but to the civilized 
world. 

Already the Government plantations in Sikhim \ield a con¬ 
siderable supply of excellent bark, and year by year a rapid in¬ 
crease in this supply may be looked for; the Governor General 
in Council, therefore, thinks that the time has come for a pre¬ 
liminary decision as to how this supply can best be utilized. 
This view of the case is confirmed by a very interesting report 
submitted by Mr. Clarke in regard to tho experimental manu¬ 
facture of amorphous quinine at Darjeeling. JI is Excellency in 
Council is of opinion that the best mode of settling the many 
doubtful points connected with this important question is the 
appointment of a commission to enquire into and report on the 

whole subject; and in com- 
Dr. Campbell Brown President. municfttiou with His Excellen- 
Mr. Clarice, cy tho Governor of Madras 

Or. Simeon, [ Members. and His Honour the Lieute- 

Mr. Broughton, ) mint Governor of Bengal, he is 

pleased to nominate the gentle¬ 
men named in the margin to form the proposed Commission. 


His Excellency in pounqiliswella4jtre^^conclusions 
that may now be arrival 1 at Win doubtless nedacoosiderable mo¬ 
difications, when a larger experience affords better data than at 
present exist He is at the same time of opinion that it is essen¬ 
tial to adopt without delay some regular system, the best t^at 
can be devised in the existing state of our knowledge, for dealing 
with the yearly increasing produce of the cinchona plantations. 

The Commission will have to consider, among other matters, 
whether on general as well as economical grounds, it would be 
best—— 

(1) To send home the whole of the baric which bears a 
marketable value; or 

(2) To extract by a single process all soluble matter from the 
bark, and send home the gloss proceeds of the first precipita¬ 
tion j or 

(3) To proceed further with tho manufacture in India ? and, 
if so, how much further; whether (a) only bo far as is necessary 
to separate the several alkaloids from the resin, coloring matter, 
and other foreign elements which tho first precipitate will con¬ 
tain ; or (b) as far as tho manufacture of the pure sulphate of 
quinine. 

Should the Commission recommend the second or third alter¬ 
native, they will have to consider what processes will, under all 
the circumstances of the case, be most likely to prove appropriate. 

A certain percentage of tho total yearly yield of bark will, 
owing to its extreme poverty iu alkaloids, always be uiiflt for the 
home market; and it will bo for the Commission to decide how 
this bark may be most profitably dealt with here. 

It is also believed that a valuable febrifuge can be readily ex¬ 
tracted from the leaf of sumo species of the cinchona ; ana this 
point also, as well as many other kindred questions which will 
suggest themselves as the enquiry proceeds, will appropriately 
form subjects for the consideration of the Commission, whose 
sittings should be in the first instance in Calcutta, but who may 
later, if it bo considered desirable, be deputed to visit the planta¬ 
tions themselves. 

Tho Commission will carry on their enquiries under the orders 
of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, ana will submit their final 
report to that authority. 

Ordered, that a popy of this resolution be forwarded to the Go¬ 
vernment of Bengal lor information and guidance. 


CINCHONA IN MYSORE. 

Mr. Brouuhton, the Government Quinologist, has sent the 
following interesting report on tho cinchona plantation of the 
Bababudon Hills to the Secretary to the Mysore Government. 
NVe may remark that a plantation was also formed in 1867 on 
the Bihgirirangaua Hills, which are connected with the chain of 
the Noilghorry Hills and belong to the jagirdar of Yelandur, the 
descendant of the famous Devau Purimiya. In 1868-69, there 
were 1,380 trees in the plantation, and tho number now is 2,^88. 
They arc reported to be thriving very well. The permanent 
establishment, consisting of an overseer and two coolies, only 
costs lbs. 48 per mensem, half of which is defrayed by the 
jagirdar :— 

“ In consequence of the orders passed iu Proceedings of Madras 
Government, Revenue Department, in August, September and 
October last, 1 have the honour to state that 1 visitod tho cinchona 
plantations of the Bababuden Hills on the 4th and 5th Novem¬ 
ber, and have the honour to report concerning them os follows :— 

The plantations are situated in the side of a ravine in the 
hills at a height of about 4,500 foot on timber land. The only 
kind cultivated is cinchona suecirubra or that which produces 
the red bark of commerce. The more valuable, but leas hardy 
species of c. calisaya, and c. officinalis, have also beon tried, but 
the few wretched, stunted specimens of these clearly shew 
that it would bo useless to attempt their cultivation on the 
site. 

The soil consists of a thin layer of vegetable mould of a few 
inches in depth, covoring a red and very rocky subsoil. The 
fragments of rock are frequently of large sizo.* 

The whole of the natural jungle of the upper Bababudens 
contains the same species of trees as tho Neilgnerries; but they 
arc far less luxuriant and more stunted in size than on the lai- 
ter range. Tho nature of the vegetation on the Bababudens 

X urs to me to indicate a climate which iH found on the 
r mountain ranges of South India, at an elevation of a 
thousand feet highor. I regret that there exist no thermome¬ 
tric registers by which this circumstance can bo investigated. 
It is, however, well known that many other circumstances 
besides mere elevation determine the climate of a mountain 
range. 

The amount of rainfall on the site of the plantations is also 
not known. But indications abound that it is much less than 
occutb iu the Ecuador ranges, noted by Spruce, and also less 
than that of the Neilgherry plantations. Even at the time of 
my visit, many of tho water courses were dry; and they were 
fewer in number than is the case in those ranges in South India 


* In 1867 through the kindness of a friend I had an opportunity of examining 
both soil and subsoil chemically. 1 then stated my conviction that they were 
less suited to the groC lb of cinchona than those of the Neiighorries. 
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jnore exposed to the .influence of the monsoons, end where the 
trees of red bark are known to flonrish. 

The result of the cultivation of cinohona is of course best seen 
the state of the oldest trees. About 30 acres of the land 
ott$d to the experiment are now planted with about 30,000 
plants. Of these, 6,000 are four year? old The latter appear 
perfectly healthy, but are certainly less vigorous and of smaller 
suae than trees of the same ago which 1 have seen on the Neilglier- 
ries, and also in Wynaad, and the Sheveroys. Also from specimens 
of bark which have been sent me, I am convinced the trees of the 
Bababuden Hills are inferior in size to those grown at Poermado 
in Travancore, tho Puluey Hills, Coorg, and at Darjeeling in the 
Himal&yas. The want of vigour is shewn in the size of the leaves, 
which are smaller than ordinary is the case. 

I made measurements of the dimensions of these trees. The 
mean height was B feet 1 inch. The moan girth 65 inches. The 
mean height and girth'of trees on the Neddiwuttum plantations 
on the Neilgherries, are 9 foot 7 inches, and 9‘7 inches respec¬ 
tively. 

I carefully examined tho appearance of the hark yielded by 
these trees. It is a good deal varied os is usual with plantations 
of red bark. Put at least a third of the trees had bark which 
would not be considered as of promising appearance in the English 
market. There would, however, be no difficulty in procuring spe¬ 
cimens of bark of capital appearance. The bark was thinner 
than is usual with vigorous trees of four years’ old. I carefully 
weighed the amount of dry bark yielded by six trees, selected in 
order to get .a true mean. Of branch bark I obtained 22 grammes. 
Of trunk bark 100 grammes per tree. The nww yield of a tree 
of similar age grown on the Neilgherrry plantations is 321 gram¬ 
mes of branch and 326 of trunk hark. In both cases the trees are 
grown at the some distance apart on the land. 

I have in the above compared the yield of the trees with similar 
ones on the Noilgherry plantations. But a comparison with 
trees of e. aucckubra, grown in many other parts of South India 
would, I think, yield very similar results. 

I submitted the above mentioned specimens of trunk and 
branch bark to analysis. The following table gives the results 
expressed in per coutages of dry bark :— 



Trunk bark. 

Branch bark. 

Total alkaloids . 

4-50 

1-48 

Quinine 

0 86 

0-42 

Cinchonidinc and cinchonine . 

364 

106 

Quinine sulphate obtained crystali/.od ... 
Chinchodino ditto ditto 

0-IJ7 

' 0-30 

235 

0-60 


Other determinations were made in addition to the above. The 
trunk bark of good appearance from a single tree gave me 3*43 
per cent, of total alkaloids. An analysis of the mixed bark of 
three trees collected early in October yielded 4*16 per cent, of to¬ 
tal alkaloids. But the above statement may be fairly taken to 
express the mean yield at a time of the year favorable to the 
occurrence of alkaloids in the bark. The above analysis shew 
that, as a source of alkaloids, the bark of the Bababuden planta¬ 
tions is of satisfactory quality. Tt. is, however, inferior to the 
bark from trees of the same age on the Neilgherries, which yield in 
total alkaloids—branch bark 22'8 per cent., trunk bark 6'49 per 
cent. Though it thus yields a less amount of alkaloids than is 
usual with good India grown bark, it fully equals the yield of 
ordinary red bark from South America. 

As the object in cultivating cinchona is tho production of 
febrifuge alkaloids, the gross amount of the latter yielded by a 
tree of four years’ old grown on the Bahahudens, may he instruc¬ 
tively compared^ with that yielded by a tree of the same age 
' grown on the Neilgherries. The following statement gives this 
•comparison. The amounts arc in grammes, and in both cases 
express averages;— 



Tree grown on 
the Bababudensl 

Tree grown on 
the Neil, 
gherries. 

Branoh bark 

0 a 32 

7'34 

Trunk „ 

344 

2115 


Total. 376 

28-49 


The foregoing results and considerations, I submit, justify me 
in stating mat the cinchona plantations on the Bababuden Hills 
cannot, when compared with-those of the rest of India, be regard¬ 
ed as a success. A tree grown on these plantations yields scarcely 
A seventH part of the amount of febrifuge it should give, while 
the oost or growing the tree in both cases is probably nearly the 
saitye. 1 rggtist ttyt I am unable to arrive at a more encouraging 
veonwtiribn as a result of my inspection of these plantations. 


The plantations are in admirable older, and every tidng, that 
conduces to the health of the trees appears to have beeudotie. 
No skill or pains in mere cultivation can compensate fbr 'the 
defects of situation, soil and climate. The comparative failure of 
the cultivation must be ascribed to the latter causes, and hot* to 
any want of skill or attention in its management 

It is obvious from the above that I oannot recommend other¬ 
wise than that all increase in the extent of the plantations should 
at once cease. But I strongly*deprecate any Abandonment Of 
the plantations now existing. They represent a considerable 
amount of expenditure and tho best must oe done to utilize them. 
They should be kept clear from such weeds as interfere with the 
growth of the young plants, the older trees being sufficiently 
iulvanccd to take care of thomselves. The water courses should 
be looked after, and all that is necessary done to preveut injury 
from external causes. There is no doubt that tho future growth of 
the trees, slow though it he, will eventually furnish sufficient bark 
to repay in part tno outlay on the plantations. Tho greater 
uirt or nearly the whole of the expenses necessary to the estab- 
ishinuiit of the plantations has already been disbursed, and n 
small further outlay will suffice to keep them in the necessary 
order. 

In ease the Government of Mysore still desire to extend tho 
cultivation of cinchona on the Bababudens, it will be necessary 
to sacrifice tho advantages of the elevated site in order to obtain 
the more requisite conditions of a better soil and more abundant 
rainfall. A plantation situated on the lower Blopes of tho hills, 
and on the side exposed to the South West Monsoon, would fulfil 
these conditions. T have no doubt, that the trees of the red bark 
would flourish on such a site equully well with those grOwri in 
Coorg or Wynaad, which are little inferior to those of the Noil¬ 
gherry ] )lan tatioi is. 

I am ignorant with what intention the cinchona plantations of 
the Bababudens were first started. It would appear from tho 
very considerable cost of carriage from those remotely situated 
hills to the coast, that there will always exist a disadvantage in 
exporting their produce as compared with more accessible plan¬ 
tations. If the intention be to obtain an indigenous supply for 
local use, the quantity of trees at present plantod (when they 
have arrived at a sufficient size) will meet any possible demmid 
for the medicine in the immediate district. The present size^of 
tho plantations will not, however, I should imagine, justify the 
establishment of a manufactory for any except the simplest 
possible form in which the febrifuge can be prepared for use 
among the natives. This simplest form undoubtedly consists in 
an acid extract of the bark. r Ims, from experiments made at my 
desire by the medical authorities in this presidency, is shewn to 
be a perfectly effective though nauseous febrifuge. But at the 
present slow rate of growth, and small yield of the trees, four or 
five years must elapse before the question of the direct utilization 
of those plantations can be fairly considered. 

If the Government of Mysore print this report, I have the hon¬ 
our to request that a copy may be supplied to the Government 
of Madras.” 4 

CINCHONA PLANTATIONS AN 1) BOTANICAL GARDENS OP 
OOTACAMUND. 

[Trocmdings of tho Madras Government, Revenue Department, 
214 December 1870.] 

Read the following papers :— 

No. 401. FromJ. W. Breeks, Esq., Commissioner of the Neilgherries 
to the Secretary to Government, Revenue Depart. Madras,dated 
Ootacamund, 28th May 1870, No. 25. 

I have the honour to forward the Superintendent’s annual 
report on the Government Cinchona Plantations and Botanical 
Gardens of Ootacamund for 1869-70. 

I have lately seen tho plantations at Dodabetta, Neddiwuttum 
Pycarah, and Mailkoondah, and the three former retain their 
high character, and do great credit to Mr. Mclvor’s horticultural 
skill, and to the zeal and industry of all connected with planta¬ 
tions. I regret I cannot speak so satisfactorily of the Mailkoon¬ 
dah plantation, which I shall refer to more particularly by and 
by. 

During tho year the Superintendent rcjiorts that 254,367, 
plants were planted out against 153,145 in 1868-69, and 17,526 
plants were propagated against 19,703 in 1868-69. 

Since the receipt of Government order, dated 9th November 
1869, the Superintendent lias devoted his attention to the propa¬ 
gation of the pitayo variety and the newly discovered variety of 
cinchona officinalis. . 

The Government will observe that 1,200 acres, the area 
originally fixed os the limit to which the cinchona plantations 
were to extend, have now been planted up as follows;— 

At Dodabetta .875 

■ Neddiwuttum.450 

Pyoorah.800 

Mailkoondah.76 

Total,.1^300 
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The Superintendent estimates that adjoining the tree planta¬ 
tions of Neddivatum, Pycorah, and Maiikoondah, about 1,000 
acres suitable for cinchona are still available if wanted. 

Up to 31st March 1870 the total expenditure on account 
of cinchona on the Neilgherries amounted to Bs. 5,57,699, 
which may be sub-divided os follows:— 

Bs. 



42,175 


Total. 5,57,099 

This gives a total expenditure of Rs. 404 per acre. 

[ believe the Government of India have in Siklnm about 1,2.50 
acres under cinchona, the total cost of which, up to 31st March 
1870, has reached Ks. 3,34,518-10-5. It would he interesting 
to have the acreage and expenditure verified, wo aw to institute 
a comparison between our plantations and theirs. The informa¬ 
tion would aid towards forming some conclusion as to the 
probable cost per pound of hark at which each species can he 
grown in diHerent. parts of India. 

It is very probable that the Sikhini plantations, from climate 
and other reasons, will be unable to complete with ours in the 
growth of the officinal in and such species; while they will out¬ 
strip us in the rapid and cheap growth of the calisnya and 
snerimbra. 

4,000 succirub'as and 2,000 cundamincas have be« n mossed. 
Under Mr. Broughton's hands the value of this process will in 
due course be effectually tested by periodical analysis. 

Up to 31st March last 11s. 42,175 have been spent \q)on the 
Maiikoondah plantation. The plantation consists of two clearings 
in the great forest which covers the lulls to the south-west of the 
village of Maiikoondah. The clearing on which the jail and the 
Superintendent's cottage have been built is at a higher elevation 
than the other, and may contain 20 or 30 acres. The Niq>oriii- 
tendent’s cottage has tumbled dow n ; the few acres planted seemed 
to l>e eaten off by the samhar ; 1 saw nothing but here and there 
a few cinchona sticks without leaves. 

The jail walls are cracked m every direction, and the approach¬ 
ing monsoon will, I fear, bring the building to the ground. 

The lower clearing is about l£ miles from the jail, and is situa¬ 
ted on the slope of a spur of the Koondah hills. 

Here the sucrimbra seemed to lie doing fairly well ; the trees 
were about two feet high, but suffer greatly, 1 was informed, from 
the violence of the monsoon winds, With reference to my re¬ 
marks in paragraphs 4 and 5 of my letter to Government, 
dated 18th October 1809,1 am still of opinion that it. is not worth 
while incurring further expense on this plantation. 

I am disposed to recommend that tho Government should 
cease all further outlay whatever on tho plantation, and endea¬ 
vour to sell tho upper clearing with its buildings and materials 
as they stand. 

The lower plantation, if the Government thought proper, might 
be left as an experiment to see how the cinchona trees will fare 
when left entirely to themselves in a clearing in the heart of 
the forest. 

The Botanical Gardens have received some important contribu¬ 
tions from Messrs. E. B. Thomas and Dcsohamp, Colonel Denison 
and Major Beddomo. Somo improvement has, I think, been 
made in the general up-keop of the gardens under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Jamieson. 

It would lie desirable, in future years, to keep the report of 
the Botanical Gardens altogether distinct and separate from the 
cinchona report, so as to admit of more detail as to tho number 
of hands employed in the gardens during the year, the nature of 
the work performed, the introduction of new species bv oxchange 
or otherwise, and tho stock of plants available for distribution 
and sale, &c. 

A statement of the year’s receipts and disbursement should also 
Bo given. Without such a detailed report it is impossible to in¬ 
stitute a satisfactory system of exchange with other gardens in 
other parts of the world, nor can we say whether the utility of 
the Ootacamund gardens is properly maintained, nor can the 
public know what facilities exist of stocking their gardens with 
useful and ornamental plants. 

(Signed) J. W. Breekb, Commissioner. 
Ootacamund, 28th May 1870. 


KEPOBT ON THE GOVERNMENT CINCHONA PLANTATIONS AN* 

BOTANICAL GARDENS, OOTACAMUND, NEILGHERRIES, POR TRB 
OFFICIAL TEAR 1809-70. 

During the past year we have completed planting the sanction* 
ed extent of our cinchona plantations, namely, 1.200 acres ; a 
few additional acres are reserved for planting with the new vani¬ 
ties recently introduced and the lanceolate-leaved variety offici¬ 
nalis. 

During the year twelve cooly, seventy-six bullock, and twenty- 
one cart-loads of fresh bark were supplied for manufacture to 
Mr. Broughton, the Government Quinologist, At present wo 
are supplying that gentleman with about 2,000 lbs. or fresh bark 
weekly. We may therefore calculate the yield this year of fresh 
bark from tho plantations to be upwards of 100,b001b&, or about 
45 tons. 

The past season has been very favourable for planting opera¬ 
tions, and the growth of the plants very satisfactory. 

The plants permanently planted out in August and September 
1802 have attained heights varying from 20 feet to 25 reet, the 
circumforonce of the steins, at one foot above the ground, mea¬ 
suring from 25 inches to 32 inches. 

Tho number of plants planted out during the year were 254,367, 
making the total number 1,148,424. The number of plants 
propagated were 17,520 against 19,703, the rosultof the last year. 
Our propagation has lately been principally confined to the 
pitayo varieties and the new variety of officinalis. 

The number of plants distributed to the public during the 
year wero 7,755, making tho total number 178,605. Private 
planters now prefer seeds and a large quantity of these have 
been distributed. 

With the foregoing observations I shall proceed to the 
details of this report, which are arranged under tho following 
heads ;— 

I. Condition and growth of plants. 

IT. Propagation. 

III. Cultivation. 

I V. Results obtained by private planters. 

V. Cinchona, new varieties, remurks on. 

VI. Formation of alkaloids. 

V1T. Establishment. 

VIIL Progress of operation. 

IX. Botanical Gardens. 

X. 'feu plantation. 

XI. Frosh.water Hull. 

XII. Appendix A., Accounts from commencement to 31st March, 

187 . 

X11J. Do 13., Meteorological observations at Neddiwuttum 
XIV. Do C., do do at Ootacamund. 

I. Condition and growth of plants. —The red bark ( cinchona, 
ttucrimb'a) continues to be the most luxuriant of all the species 
we have introduced. The grey barks also maintain in a very 
luxuriant growth, while the crown-barks and our new varieties of 
yellow bark rank third. The new lanceolate-leaved variety of 
cinchona officinalis ranks fourth in its rate of growth. 111080 
facts are important in determining what species will be most 
profitable in cultivation, as the most hardy and luxuriant species, 
although yielding a bark somewhat inferior, may nevertheless be 
the most profitable plant to grow, in consequence of the greater 
produce ol* bark in the same space of time ; and this more espe¬ 
cially when the species is hardy and not liable to be injured by 
wild animals, oven in situations where they entirely destroy tho 
crown-barks. We have collected this season a large quantity 
of seeds, and again raised some very interesting hybird 
varieties. Cinchona are particularly easy to hybridize, and 
in this way varieties may he obtained possessing the more 
highest degree of excellence as regards the quality of the bark, 
tho rapidity of the growth of the plant, its ability to endure ex¬ 
tremes of seasons, &c. 

To develop a variety in this way, such as will meet all the re¬ 
quirements with regard to rapidity of growth, hardiness, and value 
of bark, will occupy some years; but the subject appears to beono 
well worth undertaking, and. if carefully carried out, could not 
fail in securing a plant muen superior to any of our original 
species. Ab( >u 150 acres of grass-land has been planted out this year 
with cinchona officinalis and cinchona sucrirubra. Those plants 
continue to grow nearly as well on the grass-land as they do on 
the forest-land. One thousand five hundred plants of cinchona 
condaminea have been planted out at three met apart, in order 
to test what effect close planting may have upon the bark. When 
plants are placed close together, if not thinned out in a tew years, 
the stronger-growing will overtop and destroy the weaker plants. 
During the year 4,000 plants of cinchona sucowubra and 2,000 of 
cinchona condaminea have been mossed in order to test the value 
of this process when applied bn a large scale. All our species of 
cinchona, with the exception of cinchona kmoifoUa and the 
pitayo barks, have produced abundance of seeds; these have 
been extensively distributed, and large number of plants are now 
produced from seeds. The weather during the past year has been 
most favourable for planting 6pefations ; we have had rain 
during every month of the year, except February. Our frost has, 
not been severe, ipd done no damage whatever to the plants 
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As suggested by Mr. Broughton a number of trees have been 
manured with guano, sulphate of ammonia, and stable-manure, 
in order to ascertain what effect these manures have upon the 
secretion of alkaloids. Tho bark of the cinchona, pahudiana 
has very much improved in appearance. Tho cinchona lanci- 
folia received from Java flourishes well in this climate, and pro¬ 
mises to be a very valuable species; this plant lias some¬ 
what the habit of cmehona offioinaUs, but is of slower growth. 

/. Propagation. —During the present year our stock of plants 
for filling up failures has been entirely raised from seeds ; some of 
these have been successfully grown when sown in open l>eds and 
shaded with fern only. Tho more valuable species arc now pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings, such as the Janccolatc-loavod variety of 
cinchona, officinalis, cinchona, lancifalia, and some of tho more 
valuable of the yellow l»rks. The number of plaints of these 


kinds were, on the*31st March, os follows :— 

Lanceolate-leaved variety of C. officinalis . 1,563 

Cinchona land folia, . 270 

Pitayo harks . 123 

The varieties of yellow hark . 52,395 


Total...54,360 

II. Cultivation. —The system of cultivation described in previ¬ 
ous reports has been carried out without variation in our operations 
of this soason. All the species of cinchona have been found to 
thrive best when planted in the open ; wneu tho plants are first 
planted^ they are protected for about a year with turf, wood, or 
fora. Tho plants originally planted as an experiment under tho 
shade of living trees have made unsatisfactory growth, es¬ 
pecially where the shade has been dense. During this season 
we therefore found it necessary to destroy the forest trees by 
depriving them of their bark. 

IV. Basalts obtained by private planters .— Cinchona cultiva¬ 
tion, apt a private speculation, has, during tho last two years, 
made very littlo progress in this district; the value of estates, 
whether of tea, coffee, or cinchona, have fallen greatly in the 
market, and become almost unsaleable : thus there is no induce¬ 
ment to speculators to invest their capital in these undertakings. 
Among the plantations which are still maintained may be men¬ 
tioned Deva Sholah, tho largest private plantation in Southern 
India, and next in extent to this the Ossington estate, which 
contains nearly 400 acres of promising young cinchona plants. 
Among smaller estates those of Mr. James Morgan, Dr. Colvin 
Smith, Colonel Scott, Captain Jennings, Colonel Fyers, and Mr. 
K. 1*\ Phillips, deserve mentiou. A large quantity of our cincho¬ 
na seeds have been sent to private planters in the Himalayas and 
Ceylon, where private plantations appear to be making consider¬ 
able progress. 

V. Cinchona new varieties. — Perhaps the most valuable va¬ 
riety in our possession is the lanceolate-leaved sort of cinchona 
officinalis, from which Mr. Broughton has procured the unprece¬ 
dented quantity of quinine, 10-13 per cent, of the weight of the 
bark. This variety is being propagated as rapidly as possible, 
and plants have already been distributed to private planters on 
the Neilgherries, also to Mr. Clark, Acting 'Superintendent Cin¬ 
chona Plantations, Bengal, anil to Mr. Thwaits, Superintendent 
Cinchona Plantations, Ceylon. These plants have yielded a few 
seeds, from which we have raised a number of seedlings ; but as 
the seeds may or may not possess the properties of the parent 
plant, they have been kept separate. To perpetuate this plant 
m a manner so as to secure all its qualities, it can only be increas¬ 
ed by cuttings, layers, or grafting. 

The pit am barks received from Mr. Cross during last year 
have now qpeu increased to 123, and we trust that during the 
present season we will be able to increase the varieties of this 
valuable species to at least 1,000 plants. Some of the varieties 
of this species have the appearance of a hybrid between the red 
and crown-barks ; they are all rich in alkaloid, and appear to be | 
hardly and well suited to this climate. Tho new variety of rin- j 
chona calisaya , presented to the Indian Covernment by Mr. i 
Howard in tho autumn of 1867, has nqw been increased to 1,300 | 
plants; it is one of tho most robust and free-growing of all the ! 
varieties of calisaya, and in consequence is a great acquisition to ! 
our collection. Of the plants raised from tho calisaya seeds pro- i 
cured from Mr. Money, three of the varieties are very froe-grow- ' 
ing and hardy. Mr. Broughton has procured from the bark of ! 
these young plants 4 53 jnjr cent, alkaloids. Among our crown- 
barks we have this year discovered a very interesting and ap- j 
parently a new species, with soft downy leaves and a rough ! 
corky bark, but deficient in alkaloid ; this plant was raised from | 
the original seeds introduced by Mr. Cross, through Mr. Mark- : 
ham, aud must liave been gathered by accident. The hybrids 1 
raised from the seeds produced here have not attained a* suffi¬ 
cient age to pronounce authoritatively upon the quality of the 
bark. The plants, however, are highly ornamental ; some of the 
varieties very robust and free-growing, and no doubt may ulti¬ 
mately prove of value. ' 

VI. Formation of alkaloid. —This subject has been fully 
treated m the able reports of Mr. Broughton, tho Government 
Quinolopiat, and it only remains for me to notice tho very 
interesting fact that the yield of alkaloid in our barks still 
continues to increase with the ago of the trees. Another 


fact notioed in my report of tho 27th April 1867-enamel^ 
that trees with abundant and luxuriant foliage always i * 
more alkaloid than trees with spare foliage,” also that f *‘t 
with foliage freely exposed to light and air while their sterna 
arc under dense shade are rich in alkaloids*’-— seems to be 
fully established by subsequent experience, and indicates a 
course of inquiry which may prove both interesting and pro* 
fituhlo. 

VII. Establishment. — I liave much pleasure in being able to 
report the willing co-operation and tho zeal with which my assist¬ 
ants have carrion out tho various duties entrusted to their care. 
Mr. Jamieson, the Deputy Superintendent, has now been seven¬ 
teen mouths in the country, and has, during that time, hod 
charge of the gardens and the propagating establishment. Mr. 
Dawson, Assistant Superintendent in charge of Neildi watt um, has 
carried out the various works connected with this plantation to 
my entire satisfaction. Mr. Itowson, tho Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent in charge of Dodabetta Plantation, has taken a considerable 
interest in carrying out the operations entrusted to his chargo. 
The head overseer, S. Narrainsawmy Naidoo, had been placed in 
charge of the hooker and wood plantation under Air. Dawson. 
In the office establishment, Mr. McNair, the office manager, 
has given every satisfaction in the performance of his duties. 

VIII. Progress of operations. —No new buildings have been 
erected during the past year. The principal work performed be¬ 
ing the completion of the roads, drains, and pitting of tho Napier 
estate at Neddiwuttum, and finishing tho planting at Dodabetta ; 
the establishments have been principally occupied in filling up 
failures and maintaining tho plantations. 

TX. Botanical Cards ns. —During the present year no new 
works have been undertaken in the Botanical Gardens. Some 
very interesting plants, however, have been introduced and culti¬ 
vated. The quiuoa, a plant of great economic value, has 
been successfully cultivated in the gardens, and the seeds thus 
produced were distributed by the Commissioner to tho native cul¬ 
tivators, and the plant is now pretty extensively grown through¬ 
out the district. The dry Burmese paddy or rice, the seeds of 
which wore kindly furnished to me by Captain Heaton, tho Conser¬ 
vator of Forests, Britisli«Biirimib, has been grown in the garden, but 
not successfully, the elimate being apparently too cold. Among 
economic, plants which grow luxuriantly may bo mentioned the 
jalan, scaminony, rice paper plant of China, and the Now 
Zealand flax. Our plants of tho ipecacuanha still continue stunt¬ 
ed and of unsatisfactory growth ; I therefore took the opportunity 
of forwarding by Mr. Broughton two plants to Mr. Ferguson, the 
Assistant Conservator of Forests of Nclamboor. Weave indebted to 
Mr. F. Ik Thomas, late Collector of this district, for seeds of numer¬ 
ous European trees and shrubs, as also for plants of the true 
olive, currants, and other fruit-trees ; to Major Bcildomo we are 
indebted for numerous new ferns and orchids ; to Colonel Deni¬ 
son, for a fine collection of ferns and rose cuttings ; and to Mr. 
Desehamps, for a very select collection of ornamental flower- 
seeds. The various species of Japanese trees aud shrubs intro¬ 
duced in 1867, continue to grow well. Many of tho more valu¬ 
able and handsome species have been propagated to a considerable 
extent. 

The following table shows the distribution of plants and seeds 
from the garden for 1809-70 :— 


1 
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Fruit trees. 

1 

Timber 

trees. 

i Jd . 

; b-5 
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! 
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1 



i 
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April 1869 ! 

2 

200 

216 

1)0 

124 

4 

0 
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601 

194 
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129 

14 

0 

June ,, 

40 

650 

338 

187 

202 

4 

0 

July 

80 

4J2 

449 

187 

19S 

6 

0 

August,, 

JO 

72 

156 

487 1 

147 

5 

0 

Kepi. .. 
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220 

286 

27J 

127 

6 

0 

Oct. 

108 

301 

595 

231 

217 12 

0 

Nov. 

7 

2 

655 

113 

142 

0 

0 

Dec 


158 

390 

54 

127 

8 

0 

Jim. 1870 

• . • 

25 

38 

20 ■ 

15 18 

0 

Feb. „ 

12 

# t 

639 

16 ! 

16 

2 

0 

March ,, 


2,040 

135 

79 ; 

106 

7 

1 

r 

Total Dimti’i- 
bution. 

259 

4,681 

1,121 

1,837 ' 

1,585 

1 

1 


X. Tea plantation. —The tea plantation has not been* further 
extended, but a large number of the more valuable Varieties of 
the Assam ami Chinese tea have been raised from cuttings, as 
only by this method of propagation can the qualities of the parent 
plant be i>erpetuated. 

XI. Fresh-water Fisk. —The experiment of acclimatizing and 
breeding European''fresh-water fish has been most successful; the 
trout, tench, (tho common sort and also tho lieautiful golden 
German variety) rudd, carp, gold and silver fish, are all increas¬ 
ing rapidly and making very satisfactory growth j we may there- 
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fore shortly hojie to be able to stock the rivers of the district with 
these valuable fish. , . . , . , 

Concluding remark*.—' The extent of land having been planted, 
to which the Government limited tlioir operations in cinchona 
cultivation, the principal work now to be done is to maintain the 
plantation, to plant out annually a few acres of our recently in¬ 
troduced and more valuable varieties, and to collect the harvest 
of bark. In concluding this ruport L beg to tender m v gratified 
acknowledgments to the Madras Government, for the liberal sup- 
jKirt they have given in bringing this national undertaking to its 
present satisfactory condition ; to Mr. J. K. Howard, for his 
valuable contributions ; and to Mr. Clements 11. Markham, of the 
India House, for the active interest he has taken m the develop¬ 
ment of cinchona cultivation. 

i Signed) W. G. Me tv on, 
Superintendent Govt. Ginohmia I’lautation 

Ootiicamund, Kith May JH7n. 

TEA. 

IN SIX’IS NOXlOl's TO THE 1KV 1M.AM. 

The Secretary called attention to a communicatimi Irom 
Mr. K. L. Edgar, of the (Wsinmv Tea Instate, Cschar (in¬ 
troduced in the proceedings of November IWi!)), respecting cer¬ 
tain insects which were then doing much harm to his plants. 
Hr. John Anderson, Curator of the Indian Museum, had examin¬ 
ed these insects, lmt having no availahle*means for determining 
them, lie (the Secretary) had forwarded a second supply to Mr. 
Grote, who had referred them to Mr. l\ Moore,of the Indian Mu¬ 
seum (London), and the following is the report on them, received 
through Mr. Grote, by the last mail : 

“ 1 have to thunk you tor your note of the 21st. with its en¬ 
closed insects which infest the tea plants in Cachar. The pretty 
hug, I find, is a variety of the Veerilocorie lLtnliriekii , which in¬ 
sect, l lielieve, bail been observed by I’cmhcrton as infesting 
the tea plants of Assam many years hack. The small beetle is a 
very common and well known specie,s of * Hhytoph.iga ’ belonging 
to the family Crypfoveithnlithv, having been named by Jfahricnuis 
as Vhg^nnchi uia pnllmn. 1 should be glad if you will kindly in¬ 
timate to the Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural So¬ 
ciety of Calcutta that I should he very glad to have specimens of 
noxious insects for examination that, may from time to time 
come to them, and would he much obliged for a copy of all MS. or 
published papers that the Society may have giving information mi 
such subjects. 

TKY CU1.T1V VTION iN MLIIKT, < VI IIAK, YM> ASSAM. 

We arc indebted to the llemjul Times lor the following parti - 
cului*s relating to the tea districts; — 

Of gardens there arc twenty'in fylhet, occupying an area 
of 28,144 acres, of which 2.956 are under tea cultivation. 
During 1800, these gardens turned out an aggregate of 
362,0(12 lbs., against 250,905 lbs. during 18(18, showing there¬ 
by an increase of 112,056 lhs. Of imported labourers an 
average monthly number of 235 was employed, and of local 
labourers 1,070. 

In Cachar the number of gardens in which work is being 
carried on is 122, comprising an area of 244,488 acres, of which 
24,1 ol acres arc under tea cultivation. The total out-turn of 
tea in theso gardens during the year was 4.234,794 Jbs., 
against 3,030,37)1 lbs. of the preceding year, giving an increase 
of 604,443 lbs. Average monthly number of imported labourers 
employed in tea manufacture, 1 1,087 ; of non imported. 15,908. 
Amount of cash drawn from the district treasury by supply 
bills, inoiie^' orders, and notes cashed, Ms. 20 ,u 1,047, against 
Mb. 15),84,07)7 drawn during the preceding year. 

In Assam there ore altogether 3l."> tea garden.-, comprising 
a total area of 246,58 i acres, of which 107,321 acres are held 
in grunts under the old rules, 115,179 acres m fee.simple 
under the new rules, and 24,084 acres under cultivation 
leases, or rent-paying pot tubs. Out of the in tire area, only 
28,954 acres are under tea cultivation, .the total out-turn 
during 1869 being 4,940,139 lbs., against 4,306.927 lhs., in the 
preceding your, which shows an increase of (>30.212 lh>. The 
average monthly number of imported labourers employed on 
the gardens during the year was 27,492, and of local labourers 
17,480. 

We observe from the latest, rebuts that there is a growing 
disposition among the English trade to use the lower kinds of 
Indian tea to a greater extent a-s compared with the higher sorts, 
the result l>eing that the former show a relative advance in juice. 
As the impression seems to lie that the difference in quality be- 
tvvucn the various gradations of leaf from Pekoe downwards is 
less than that of the corresponding prices that, have hitherto pre- 
■vailed, the tendency is ttkey to go still further. The advantage 
seems to l>e in favour of the planter ; and, no doubt, the circum¬ 
stance will have considerable influence on the existing system of 
plucking. 


The Produce Market Review seems to be of opinion that tho 
system of sifting and sorting will ultimately be abandoned. The 
position of the market at home appears to be very strong, as 
notwithstanding an increase of 32 per cent, in the supply, the 
deliveries have nearly worked oft the surplus, and prices are 
still firm. The quantity afloat on the I 4 th December woe, we see 
only 1,247,735 jioundH as compared with 2,517,910 pounds last 
year. 


INDIAN TEA. 

The Produce Market Review of the 10 th December has an 
article ou the subject of Indian tea in reply to our late remarks 
on the necessity of tho tea-planting interest adopting some direct 
means of pushing their produce in the home market. The an¬ 
swer is of course, to the effect that the trade at home have no 
interest in the mutter, but to meet tho wants of their customers. 
Tea-drinkers in England will not lmy Indian tea unmixed. M Thu 
public taste runs upon a neutral flavoured tea, with no predomi¬ 
nant taste, mid the great strength, unmistakeable flavour, and 
pungency of I ndian kinds, are greatly disliked by most tea-drink¬ 
ers, simply because they are accustomed to a very different 
thing.” No doubt there is much truth in this ; and it is precisely 
the truth that is in it, upon which we base our advice, and now 
reiterate it,. English grocers are interested solely in meeting the 
tastes of their customers ; they are not interested in forming new 
tastes. Indian tea-planters are deeply interested in the latter pro¬ 
cess, and consequently their interests are not identical with those 
of the trade at home, and are not likely to he forwarded by them 
in this special direction. Alth<mgli it is true that the vast majority 
of English toa-dnnkers prefer a mixed to a pure Indian tea, it is 
not the whole truth. It is admitted that pure Indian lea is 
largely consumed by Anglo-Indians, who hav e the same opportu¬ 
nities of thinking pure China tea, or mixing it with Indian, as 
tlioir country men at home. The circumstances that have led to 
the formation of the taste in the one ease, and prevented it in 
the other, are accidental, not essential; and it is therefore not 
impracticable, and would probably not be very difficult, to create 
it m England, if any one were interested in taking the necessary 
steps for that end. 

The process would, no doubt, be a slow one ; but it is not 
necessary' to Indian tea-planters that it should ho otherwise. It 
will he a long time before they can supply all English tea-drinkers 
| with the produce of their plantations ; in the meantime, there is 
i no reason \vl 13 ' they should not do their best to forward a change 
| which would vastly increase the demand for it. 

IKY r KAMI NO ON THE N El LOJI ElUUEs. 

II y\ INO devoied a life to the science of horticulture, lour years 
j and upwaids of which have been confined to the cultivation, <&e„ 

: of the tea plant, I have now great pleasure in presenting to the 
| public the results of that experience, in the hope that I may be 
! useful m assisting others to acquire the elements of tea-planting 
! on the Neilgherrics. 

| James McPherson. 

Goonoor, April doth 1869. 

, J iitrududury. 

! The plateau of the Ncilghmy mountains presents a varied, but 
! upon the whole one of the most equable and enjoyable climates in 
! the world. The variations of temperature are due to the varia- 
! tion of altitude (the tea-growing zone alone presenting a varia¬ 
tion of 2, ‘.no feet, or thereabouts); the difference of climate is due 
to the predominating influence of either the S. \\ v . or N.E. 
monsoons, vvhile the general equability may he attributed to the 
situation of the hills between the lltli degrees of N. latitude, to 
the vicinity of the Arabian Scan «d the Bay of Bengal, and to 
the absence of disturbing causes, such as the rush of cold cur¬ 
rents of air from higher ranges of mountains, examples of which 
are so common on the Himalayas, the Alps, and other similarly 
elevated hut less isolated tracts than the Neilgherrics. 

It is now proved in a satisfactory manner l>y actual experi¬ 
ment, that tea will flourish on these hills at elevations ranging 
from 5,500 feet up to 8,000 feet, or t boreal Knits, a zone which 
probably comprises within the Koondali, Dodabet, and Kota- 
glicnw ranges, upwards of 100,000 acres of waste land more or 
less suitable for tea cultivation ; on the Koondah’s magnificent 
virgin forests exist the soil of which would undoubtedly grow the 
tea plant luxuriantly ; this region is not, as }’et, practicable, 
however, from the almost absence of roads or labour, and the 
litter alwence of markets for supplies, 

Tho Dodabet and Koouduh ranges are more particularly under 
tho influence of the S. W. Monsoon, and as this occurs from 
about the beginning of Juue to the end of August, the planta¬ 
tions on those ranges receive the Inmefit of the rains during the 
natural growing jHiriod of the plant. 

The Kotaghcrry range, on the other hand, receives compara¬ 
tively little of these S. W. rains, they being under the influence of 
j the N.E. monsoon (the Dodabet rango being the line of demarca- 
I tion); the plantations on the Cooimnr and KotagheiTy side have 
the advantage of a drier season for their period of crop so that 
upon the whole disadvantage^ can scarcely be said to exist 
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ina grater degree on either ride of these hills, if soil and culti¬ 
vation be equal 

Fortunately, the appliances which may be introduced to aid 
the manufacture, will render the tea planter quite independent 
of a week or fortnight's bad weatber, should such weather 
overtake him during the picking season, while the advantages 
remain to be taken possession of accordingly as the balance may 
be given in their favor. 

1 do not think anv good would be done by comparing the 
climate of the Neilgaorries with that of the tea countries of 
China; suffice it to say, that the tea plant flourishes here, and, 
if I may depend upon the testimony of competent judges, it is 
•even more luxuriant than in the Chinese tea districts them¬ 
selves, wherever the cultivation is equal. 

If it be true, as the Chinese affirm, that the tea plant is not 
indigenous to China, but was originally introduced from another 
country (perhaps from Northern India}, and that it has gradu¬ 
ally naturalized itself on some of the Chinese hills, the fact of its 
greater luxuriance when re-introduced to a more genial climate 
and richer soil is readily understood. We will suppose that in 
the course ot ages the Assam species gradually oxtended itself, 
and that ago after age it accommodated itself "to a less forcing 
soil and climate, there cannot be a doubt but the result would 
be a decrease in the luxuriant habit of the species, and that 
the great variety obsurvablo in the China plant exhibits the 
decrease of luxuriance in a moro or less marked degree, influenc¬ 
ed again by the variety of the conditions under which the plant 
has subsequently been cultivated. These suppositions seem the 
more reasonable when we observe the great tendency of the 
whole of the varieties to sport, and be influenced by the con¬ 
ditions under which they are placed. As an example of this, 

I may mention that in 18(j5 I very carefully selected the seed 
from a tree which 1 had remarked lor its great luxuriance, and 
had them separately planted in rich soil; the whole of these | 
seeds grew and varied in general np|N?nranee; some scarcely ex- j 
liibited any serration on the edges of the leaf, others again were j 
very deeply serrated, but not a single instance was observed of 
decreased luxuriance of lmbit. Again, plants taken from tins ! 
same nursery, of the same age, size, and general luxuriance, and I 
>lanted upon adjoining portions of jungle and grass ground, ex¬ 
hibited in one year the most marked diflorence in habit, appear- ! 
auee, and size, so that there can scarcely be a doubt but that | 
differences of soil, climate, and cultivation largely influence the j 
character of the plants, and, in a lesser degree, the quality of the i 
produce. 

If we acknowledge then that the plateau of the Neilgherries, 
in so far as climate is concerned, is suitable to the growth of 
the tea plant, and that by a careful .selection of soil the luxuri¬ 
ance of the plant may actually be increased, it will be proper to 
consider the description of soil which is most eminently suited 
to this increase of development, u:.d luxuriance. As a rule vege¬ 
tables are found to develops a maximum of foliage in the richest 
soils, and in cultivation all vegetables which arc grown for their 
leaves are planted upon the best ground, or, if the soil is natural¬ 
ly deficient in quality, efforts are made to supply it with the 
necessary amount of manure to supply that delicieney. In all 
new countries, however, it is always exj>ediciit and economical 
to select the best possible ground, in the first instance, for anv 
description of cultivation ; pioneer planters generally have imu.li 
to contend with in the want of experience, the want of roads and 
labour, in the difficulty of procuring the actual necessaries of life, 
in finding a market for their produce, in the apathy of the (go¬ 
vernments to encourage their first efforts, and if in addition to 
this, they are obliged to he content with an inferior soil, unmis- 
takeable ruin will be their reward. 

It cannot be supposed that Any Government would willingly 
allow any part of their dominions to remain in a state of profit- 
loss undevoloprnent, or fail to encourage a contrary state of things, 
yet, we find, on tne Neilgherries a splendid field for Knglish 
energy and capital almost, if not entirely, neglected, the natural 
resources of wnich are now worked at a loss to Government (I 
allude to the forests,) while in pursuance of this policy, the only 
ground in convenient localities which would be likely to leave a 
margin by its goodness for the inexperience of the pioneer 
planter is rigidly reserved. 

The soils of the Neilgherrios vary considerably, but for the 
purposes of the tea planter, and for the sake of brevity, they 
may be divided into forest, fern, and grass lands. The first 
named of these are undoubtedly the most suitable for the 
growth of the tea plant, yielding as a rule from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent more leaves per annum than the best grass 
lands. When we take into consideration the great amount of 
humus these soils contain, and which has been in the course of 
deposit and decomposition since the existence of the forest, it 
is not at all remarkable that the tea plant should thrive better 
on a soil which presents a larger amount of matter in a fit state 
for absorption bv the roots, or that tea plants should desire to 
secure such land in such localities as present a minimum of the 
other serious disadvantages he has at present to contend with. 
Bui it is most assuredly very remarkable that the Government 
should object to give up these lands for purpose of cultivation 


when they hold them at a loss, and when examples 
of the actual increase of wood in such localities air are msb 
thickly inhabited by Europeans. 

Looking at the matter in a financial point of view, it certainly, 
does seem extraordinary that the Government should work the 
Neilgherry Sholas, &c„ at a loss of nearly 1,000 rupees per annum 
(vide Col. Morgan’s report for 1867-68), while the sale of the land 
would produce a fair price in the first instance, and a revenue 
of 2 rupees per acre per annum afterwards, and moreover bring 
into the districts English energy and capital. 

Certainly, the policy is difficult to understand, especially 
when it is seen that Australian plantations are so sure to renew, 
the necessities of the fuel consumers so rapidly and so profitably. 

I recollect Dr. Cleghom thinning out a small portion of the 
Australian plantation near Coonoor, and it would be highly in¬ 
teresting to Know what the thinnings from the portion or ground 
realised ; the ground I allude to was probably about an acre in 
extent, and tho thinning was not by any means a heavy one, in 
fact three times the amount of wood might have boon taken out 
with tho greatest benefit to the remaining trees, and this after 
a growth of only ten years. L mention this circumstance as a 
proof of the absurdity of the supposition that the Neilgherries 
need ever bo short ot fuel or trees. 

This plantation near Coonoor is as good an example as I can 
give to the contrary effect, and I doubt not if it were properly 
thinned it would produce at this time very nearly Its. 300 per 
acre from the thinnings alone. So much for the replanting of 
wood if the necessity should arise. 

The fern lands on the Neilgherries are often of very good quali¬ 
ty, but they arc not very abundant, as the Budagha people seem 
to have monopolised them for l.lioir cultivation. 

The grass lands, are, however, very abundant, and they are 
often of excellent quality ; in many instances you find six feet 
or more in depth of an excellent loamy noil; it cannot be dis¬ 
puted however that, as a rule,they will require both digging and 
manuring before they can at all compare with tho forestlands 
for the purposes <>f tea cultivation. I purpose giving my ideas 
as to the best method of working these grass lands under the 
proper head. • 

It. must not be supposed that grass lands are invariably well 
suited for tea; in many instances there is only a very shallow 
deposit of soil, supporting a scanty herbage, and gonorally over- 
lying a bed of latente, or decomposing primitive rock; where 
tne grass lands are of this shallow and consequently poor de¬ 
scription, the tea planter had best avoid them ; he should select 
only such grass lands as liavo at least an average depth of three 
feet of good sound loamy soil; let him before ho applies for 
such laud carefully examine thorn, and dig pits to the required 
depth at some fifty yards apart over the whole extent of the 
giomul under examination, ami the more especially if the 
ground is composed of ridges with an exposed aspect; these ex¬ 
posed ridges are very frequently of a |joor quality, and they 
must if possible be avoided. 

The finest blocks of grass land are found in the sheltered val¬ 
leys with high ridges above them, and probably owe their greater 
depth and richness to the gradual washing down by the rains of 
the particles of soil and detritus from the surrounding hoights. 

Peat swamps will not, as a rule, grow tea, and they will not 
grow it at all if theje bo the least stagnation of water. I have 
tried the experiment under various conditions, with reference 
to its bearing on irrigation, and I invariably found that the tea 
plant, when exposed to the least excess of water at the root, 
whether in a swamp or elscu here, turned jaundiced and eventual¬ 
ly died. The conformation of the hills themsolves prevent any 
excess of water on their sides, so that under ordinary circum¬ 
stances no care will be necessary in this respect. 

The Neilgherries are very abundantly supplied with water of 
tlic finest description, almost every valley lias its stream ; but 
for tea plantation purposes water is unnecessary, except for 
domestic use, the maintenance of cleanliness in tho factory, and 
ail occasional supply to the nursories and gardens. 

CULTIVATION AN J) MAX VUEMENT. 

In entering upon the cultural portion of this little work, it 
will perhaps not be out of place t»* explain that the endeavour is 
made to arrange the various operations treated upon in such 
order as they would actually occur in practice, under the 
majority of circumstances. 

Having then secured a block of land in accordance with the 
nocossity, or in accordance with such hints.as are contained 
in the introductory chapter of this work, it will be advisable in 
the first place to trace tho 

ROADS. 

If the block of land be situated in a valley (and blocks of land 
are generally situated in valleys of some sort on the Neil¬ 
gherries), tne roading should commence at the uppermost 
“ saddle," and should lie curried down the valley at a gradient 
of 1 in 20, or at the utmost 1 in 18 ; parallel roads should then 
bo formed at the same gradient, at distances of 100 yards apart, 
or as nearly at that distance as the nature of the gronnd will 
admit; tho extreme ends of those parallel roads may then be 
connected by a zigzag at one or l>oth ends of the estate, and 
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if this work be property conducted in the first instance, much 
future expense and annoyance will be spared the planter; it will 
not be necessary to widen the roads to their full width in the 
first instanco, a four feet trace will in all probability answer 
the requirements of the estate for some years, but it will be 
advisable to form catch-drains at such distances above the 
trace as to ensure the ultimate width of the road not being 
encroached upon by the planting, as well as for the protection 
of the trace itself. Should it be odvisablo, of course, one or 
moro of thoHO roads may ho opened out to their full width, 
selecting such for widening aB are most convenient to the best 
sites for building, endeavouring at the same tinio to combine 
tlie advantage which will arise (if the road happen to have cross¬ 
ed a stream during its course) oy conducting the water along 
the road side. 

BUILDING SITES. 

In selecting building sites on a toa plantation, it should 
1x3 home in mind that only two distinct groups of buildings 
are necessary; the bungalow, offices, ami factory, will occupy 
one group; and a writer’s house, coolie lines, and cattle shods, 
may comjjOHC another. These sites must he selected with due 
regard to the health, ease, and comfort of all parties. If the 
estate roods have been managed in such a manner that one *>r 
more of them will act as water-courses, and it passes through 
tolerably unbroken ground in its course, it will be easy to-select 
convenient sheltered sites; if it can be managed, the bungalow 
should have a good stream of water rising aboxw it as well a^tbo 
stream conveyed by the road; a stream rising near the 
bungalow may be generally kept pure, whereas it is sometimes 
difficult if it rises at a distance. 

Having determined upon the sites, it will be host, to excavate 
them at once ; the bungalow will bo next to the road, and the 
factory on a terrace immediately liehind it, or if the nature of 
the ground admit, the group of buildings may be arranged as a 
parallelogram or square, which will be a most convenient 
arrangement if well planned and executed. If this group of 
buildings can be placed above the semi-circular sweep of a road, 
and the excavations can be made to form the base of the semi¬ 
circle, the arrangement will be at once rumple and convenient. 
I regret that l am unable at present to give plans of tin; various 
arrangements which may be suggested in this pamphlet. I 
may mention, however, that an arrangement of the last named 
description has Ixieii effected on 1 the tea estate near (\nmoor, 
and thut it proved most convenient ; if the building sites can be 
arranged in this manner, the factory site may lie occupied by a 
temporary hut or bungalow, and when this is complete, steps 
should at once be taken to form the nursery below the road, 
and in unison with the general arrangement of the building 
sites and gardens ; the area of the whole enclosure, including 
building sites, gardens, and nursery, may be one, I wo, or three 
acres, according to the si/e of the estate. If the excavations 
ami nursery work can be done by contract, it will be best, as 
it will do away with the necessity of being in a burry to build 
temporary coolie lines ; if there happen to be a Budagha village 
in the neighbourhood of the estate, little difficulty will be ex¬ 
perienced in procuring contract, lubour, as these people generally 
prefer working on that system. If the ground lie forest, the 
trees had best be stubbed, the ground dug, and the roots, 
stones, <&c., carefully cleared out ; the ground will then lie 
maty for the formation of the Nursery. 

(To ho continued.) 


COFFEE. 

f 1 ifT coRY, when grown as a substitute for coffee, is harvested in 
the same way as potatoes. Some niiiimfacturors prefer buying the 
roots fresh from the field, as there is considerable art in cleaning 
and kiln-drying, so as to retain the aromatic and hitter principles 
uiymjiaimf; and this is generally the best plan for the grower, 
as it enables him to turn the crop at once into cosh, f ’liicory, 
when grown as a forage plant, yields, under good management, 
four or five cuttings for soiling, the la-st about, this time It is 
better adapted for mixing with other forage crops, as sewage 
grass, globe turnijis, vetches, than to l>e given alone. For this 
purpose it is peculiarly well adapted for all kinds of stock at this 
season, to prevent that low state of health generally cxj>crioneed. 


COFFEE IN SHADE. 

Sill,—N an Tronqv' says that lie has beon 30 years in C’cylon 
and knows every district from its infancy, and nearly every 
estate in the island, and “ that it (coffee under shade) will lie a 
permanent paying spec J do deny emphatically." 

As to coffee thriving or not thriving under a few trees here 
and there it is no criterion to go by,—coffee cannot thrive under 
straggling trees—and, as I said before, shade will not answer 
anywhere and everywhere, proper locality being a first requisite. 
But as “ Van Tromp •• lias been all round the world and in India, 
no doubt he must have heard of the estate so well known os 
“ Cannon* a Estato” (to* which hv-the-bye jiarties in Ceylon sent 
ox er to procure seed coffee). He cannot, however, be aware that 


every acre of this noted dfctate is under shade, and has paid wetl 
as is well known, for, now I believe, upwards of 40 years. Let 
“ Van Tromp” go and see it and others, and then I think he will 
alter his opinion. 

Old Hand. 

MANURING COFFEE ESTATES. 

To the Editor of the Madras Mail . 

Sir,—R eferring to your recent article on manuring coffee 
estates, and the use of guano and nitrogenous manures, it may be 
well to use them with caution. A gentleman recently returned 
to England after having boon for 8 years director of large coffee 
estates in Ceylon, hus stated that guano and similar manures 
exercise immense influence. The first season, the crop being 
enormous, the second year the crop may also be good; hut in the 
third year the plants are forced (to use his expression) off their 
feet, and have to he grubbed up and thrown away. He mention¬ 
ed one plot of l DO acres which had recently perished from the use 
of guano, and proprietors there are so convinced of the injurious 
consequences that they prohibit its use upon their estates. The 
only concentrated manure now used are the phosphates or crush¬ 
ed hones and cocoauut cake, crushed in the same manner as wo 
crush linseed cake. These answer perfectly.—Yours faithfully, 

E. Boddam. 

Bangalore, 22nd January 1871. « 

COFFEE MANURING. 

Dear Sir,—Y our Dolasbagey correspondent (in your last 
overland issue) reports—“ l saw a field, manured with crushed 
holies hast year, almost entirely snuffed out. A couple of trees 
were put to each plant, at a distance of 6 to 6 inches, xvas the 
quantity too much, or xvas it placed too close to the roots, 
which were almost entirely destroyed i' y 

1 consider the dose supplied ail excessive one. Half a lb. to 
one Hi. per tree is the quantity generally applied, 4 lbs. a tree (a 
jar of bone dust weighs 2 lbs.) is 4,800 lbs. to the acre of 1,200 
trees, or about HO bushels. 

(soxbi) lbs. — 4,800 lbs.) per acre,—an enormous amount. In a 
letter now before me, from a practical Aberdeenshire farmer, 
who lias paid much attention to manuring, I read—“ I have never 
seen 50 bushels per acre of bones applied.” 

Over-stimulating the tree is as bad as starving it (besides 
costing more.) 1 have much faith in small doses more than I 
had a year ago. From this bungalow 1 look upon two fields ; 
one field of low elc\ation, rather poor soil, lightly manured ; the 
other field with better soil, and at a better elevatoin, was moro 
heavily prepared. Tins field lias borne a better crop than the 
lower and less heax ily manured field, (which, however gave 0 cwts. 
an acre), but it. is suffering much more from crop. I believe 
even so small a dose as A lb. of bones may bo applied with great 
advantage. 

Mr. Carey of be Vallan estate, favoured the public, two months 
ago, with his opinion of four different manures. I trust that 
other planters win. may have tried the four different manures 
specified, viz, bone-dust and poonae, bone-dust and wood-ash, 
bone-dust and pulp, super-phosphate of lime, will follow so goodau 
example, and tell us from time to time what crops per aero they 
raised, by such applications, and also how the trees looked after 
crop.—lam, &c., A Matale l* LAN TER. 

Mutale, l!)th December, 1870. 

MANURING COFFEE ESTATES. 

We are glad that a correspondent lately brought to notice the 
need or a discussion as to the u .mures suitable for the coffee 
plant. We do not pretend to any great extent of knowledge in 
the matter, hut in order to ojien the hall. xve may venture to 
offer the following notes, based chiefly upou Johnston’s “ Chemis¬ 
try of Common Life”:— 

As he well puts it, the whole art of manuring consists in add¬ 
ing to the soil, those things iu which it is deficient at the right 
time, in a proper chemical condition, and in the requisite propor¬ 
tions ; for it is plain that if the same plant be grown too long a 
time in the same soil, one or more of the substances needed for 
its growth will become scarce. lie states with reference to gran¬ 
ite and trap formations, which are to be found on coffee estates, 
the former predominating, that if the two kinds of rocks be sub¬ 
mitted to analysis, a remarkable, hut almost constant, difference 
is discovered in their comparative composition. Besides silica 
(sandy or quartzose particles) and alumina (clay), the granites 
contain a copious supply of potash, (white substance obtained 
from the incineration of x'egetables), and soda, with occasionally 
minute quantities of magnesia, lime, and oxide of iron. The 
traps, on the other hand, anouna in all these ingredients nearly 
equally, and experience has shown that the presence of all_in- 

step the mineral substances in which granite i 
cient, such as lime, and fertility will gradually ensue. A minute 
chemical examination shows besides that their usefulness to 
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plants is dependent also upon the presence of a large number of 
chemical suostauces, both of mineral and organic origin. Sulphu¬ 
ric acid (oil of vitriol), and phosphoric acid (obtained from bones), 
■should also be found in all healthy soils ; besides a soluble sub¬ 
stance resulting from the decomposition of vegetable matter, the 
composition of which is analogous to that of cellulose (tissue of 
vegetable liodies), pectine (vegetable jelly), sugar, &c., yielding 
Cft3)on 39*5 and hydrogen 7*9. Nitrogen is also present as an 
iimmoniacal salt. This substance has tho property of rendering a 
large proportion of silica and carbonate of lime soluble, thereby 
permitting their absorption by the plant. Tho advantage nr 
opening up the ground before rains is on account of the nitric 
acid contained in the air being washed down by the ram. 

As nearly every one knows, the carbon obtained through the 
pores of the leaves of a plant from the carl ionic acid absorbed dur¬ 
ing the day becomes the chief ingredient of starch and the woody 
fibre ; they also absorb ammonia and watery vapour, the latter 
mostly when heat or drought has made them droop. The water 
which fills the vessels of the plant is, however, principally sucked 
up by the roots. Shade is, therefore, advantageous on estates 
for the retention of moisture in the soil. 

The ingredients of the Coffee berry are a volatile nil, produced 
while roasting a variety of tannic acid wlihh is altered during 
the roasting, and the substance is called f Heine, or caffeine. I n 
roasted coffee the volatile oil rarely am >-nts to more than one in 
50,000, yet, upon this the aroma and:' consequent e.dinul ion m the 
market depends ; *d being a fact well known, that coffee grown 
in dry climates is more highly prized than in wet. Also by s-une 
chemical change in the bean, it gains aivuna by being kepi, haw 
coffee contains about 5 per cent, of a stringent acid, or c.llee tan¬ 
nic. The tHeine contained varies from J lbs. of a 1b. to I lb in I hr 
100. The composition of Urine is represented by carbon Pj-SO, 
hydrogen .VbM), nitrogen 2 S'->3,oxygen 162'); it. contains, tlicrclore, 
three-tenths of its weight, of nitrogen, a proportion winch ex Ms 
in only a very small number of other knoMii substances, and 
forms four-filths of the common atmospheric mr. I’heiv is .iko 
J3 percent, of nutrition-, gluten chiclly louts 1 in the dregf, llie 
average composition of the colhv leaf is, water 12, eum and 
sugar Jo. 1 ,, gluten 13, thciiio *, Is! and \olat dc oil I.’, tannic acid 
5, woody" fibre 31, asli (h,’. It. lias to be noted that the latter 
contains little or no manganese or iron as t'-idocs. 

All this goes to show that, tin* \abic of crushed bones as a 
manure consists in tlieir containing both hmc and phosphoric 
aci<l. 'They would evidently be rendered much more valuable to 
the planter were they obi lined by agents ire»h troni the si.nigh- , 
ter-bouscs, and dissoh ed at out e by sulplmne acid. I be value , 
of pulp and vegetable mould is % \Un obvious, and they should he j 
{stored. The leaves of the eastor-oil plant aie \aluable lor this 
purpose. Co\v-dung, manure and guano are also excellent., as 
containing ammonia, and should be card idly covered up with 
layers of soil two or three inches m lepth to every 2ft. of manure 
to prevent the escape of the volatile gases. So lar as our know¬ 
ledge goes, it tends, howe\er, more to leaf than wood, or fruit, as 
shewn from its being so useful lor the produee o! grass and 
vegetables. Therefore an admixlnre of lime or gypsum is oh- j 
viously needed, whieli shonkl be sprinkled o\er the ground. Hone 
manure will also be improved by an admixture, of guano cmv- 
-dung, and water, as it will gain m ammoniaeal salts. 


C >FFEE 1-KOSrECrS, 

The Madras Standard says : The accounts received 

from the Mofussil from time to time respecting the prospects 
of coffee have lately not been very encouraging. From 
<Joorg especially, the advices are far from satisfactory, and 
jjome of the planters aro becoming disgusted with the failure of 
the crops, and are unable to resist the attacks of the borer. 
Money has been lavishly expended, and in very fow instances 
have the endeavours of the planters met with success. Hut, in 
Wynaad matters appear to be quite different. We learn from a 
Mofussil contemporary that the coming coffee crop in the Ouoli- 
terlony valley, like the crop expected m the Wynnad, will, it is 
mid, bo remarkably good. From the Guynd estate alone up¬ 
wards of 300 tons are expected. This estate yielded 269 tons at 
the last picking, which, after disposal in the English market, left 
£ 10,000 clear profit. The crop from the whole of the Ouohter- 
lony estates in the valley of that name, it is estimated, will 
amount to 900 tons. If every coffee estate in Southern 
India were to yield a profit of at least one-half of that realised 
by the owners of the Guynd estate, we should not hear so fre¬ 
quently of the failures of coffee companies, and their sale to pay 
tne expenses of liquidation. Estates in Ootaeamund and in Wy¬ 
naad have always thrived and yielded largely, while the CWg 
plantations, though very extensive, and in many cases properly 
superintended, have yielded no returns.” 

CEYLON. 

Salts of Lcund .—At a recent sale of Dickoya lands in Kandy, 
the Observer says, 1607 acres, in nine lots varying from 167 to 
226 acres sold for £6,495, or a little over £3 8 s. per acre. No 
one expected that these blocks would realize more than an average 


of £2 per acre, and the prospect of the immediate extension of 
the railway to Nawallapittia has evidently been equal to the 
balance of £1 Is. in the minds of the purchasers. 

Manures by Railway.—Apart from the immense benefits of 
cheap, regular and safe intercourse anti traffic derived from the 
railway, we place below figures which show how this great 
and beneficial work is helping coffoo planters to resuscitate old 
properties and keep new ones in vigour. The quantities of ma¬ 
nure carried up in the past three years have I wen as follows .*— 

1808:—tons 2,664= cwte 73,280 
1869:— „ G,891=r. „ 137,880 
1870:— „ 8,700. „ 174,000 

Total tons 19,255 --- cwtfl 385,100 

What this means our planting friends can judge, for a largo 
proportion of thr substances included in this return arc rich in 
, concentrated fertilizing properties—just the ingredients to vivify 
i into useful activity the masses of morn nr less inert matter such 
as pulp, grass, &e., to be found on or near coffee properties. All 
admit that every cut. of coffee up means t\\ newts, of coffee down. 

. We believe it means a great deal more, and that with increased 
facilities for manuring, the average yield of estates will ere many 
! years elapse, be raised from live cwts. per aere, the low figure now 
I adopted, to seven or eight, ami why not ten / The low crop of 
! this season in main districts is owing to exceptional circumstances 
■ -and we must lcmcnihcr that some time must be allowed for 
the effects of higher cultivation to become apparent. At the 
I risk of bring deemed visionary, we have no hesitation in connnit- 
| ting ourselves to the vatleinalion that, by the time the railway 
| extension to Nawallapittia has been at work as long as the main* 

| hue now a* ha-. been, the increase in ield on the Dimboola and 
| I )ieko\.i coffee estate.^, together with the process of utilizing for 
i the cultivation of llax, eastor-ml plant, sunflower, olive, mulberry 
i ike., the \ast tracts <it land now deemed too high for coffee, will 
enable Sir Hercules I ’obuisoii’s immediate successor to announce 
ere In- term oi office expires, that schemes of railway extension 
to Ihmhoola via Knmboddc ; to Ihckoy.i, from Nawalapittia; to 
(Mnali by either of these routes m* via Oiidapusabwa, and in 
of 1 11*i dntioiis have passed fiom the regions of the fanciful 
to the domain of the pract ca 1 a id pacing. 

(tltTIlL AND SI.A VE11Y JN llllA/.ll.S. 

The mail just to hand has brought in our files of Brazil 
pntiers which extend to Nov. 5. It*, appears frtmi these that 
whilst receipts from the interior had fallen oil’ during 
September, they bad slightly rallied towards tlm end of 
October. The exports bad b-‘en mainly' to ports in the Tinted 
States, shipments to Europe having been on a much reduced 
scale. A market report of October at Kin Janeiro is to tile fol¬ 
lowing effect : CO'fl'tf .—Since thodcpai ture of the English mail 
shippers have showed more disposition to tin business, and we 
have to report sales of MO,sno bags ; 50,500 for tlm Tinted States, 
22 ,Too for the (’liannel and Norfli of Europe, MOO for the Medi¬ 
terranean, 3,2oo for the Tape of (food Hope, and JjiOO bags 
for various ports. Receipts from tin* interior are slightly in- 
( ceasing and the stocks to-day may be est imated at 5,000 bags. 

The exports from 1st July to 30th of September this year 
have been 607,7On bugs, against OS 1,07J in t.be same 3 months 
last year, sbowm^a decrease of 70,880 sacks. 

In November, we are told, that owing to increased arrivals from 
tin* interior, averaging 9,500 sacks j>er diem, and a stock of 
!)5 ,od 0 sacks in the market, buyers were timid in operating, 
j though sellers were willing to make a concession of 40O rs. to 
200 rs. on the last quotations. 

The sales during the fortnight had been 89,000 bags : 65,000 
for the Tinted States, 10,000 for the Channel, 4,000 for the Medi¬ 
terranean, 25,000 for the ('ape, and 1,500 for various ports. 

Krom Santos the total clearances for 3 months had Icon 
75,375 bags, against 111,070 during the same period hist year. 
A market report from that quarter says . —“ Sales since my last 
have been 12,400 bags at an advance of fully 100 rets upon quo¬ 
tations then given. Jt is probable that a larger business would 
have been done, but for the sudden advance in rates of exchange 
at Rio and their since instability, receipts show no increase and 
stock is about 14,200 bags, most of which is in one hand. All 
holders are very ffrm, demanding prices based on 5$5()0 to 5$600 
for old and 5$HU0 to 0$O()0 for new terreiro superior. Entries of 
new are in small isolated lots.” 

* The same papers contain some particulars relative to certain 
settlements of mixed races at, outstatioiis of the interior, for the 
cultivation of coffee, whieli will no doubt be interesting to manjj 
of our roaders :— 

One of these—the colony of Martyrio*—comprises 22 Brazilian, 
German and Portuguese families, consisting of 59 persons over 
10 years of age ana of 35 children under that ago, in all 94 per¬ 
sons. The 22 families cultivated in 1869, 42,4(H) coffee trees, 
equal to 718. to each person 10 years of age and upwards, pro¬ 
ducing to each lalxmrer 190 bushels of fruit, or 510 to the fa¬ 
mily, which last, at the 600 rels paid for each Inishel, gathered, 
amounted to 306$ per family. The goods supplied to each family 
amounted to 65$ 113, on the average. 
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Another settlement of Oesciumal consisted of 45 German fa¬ 
milies, comprising 134 persons over 10 years of age, and 85 under 
that age. The 46 families took chazge of 113,823 coffee trees, or 
2,029 per family and 844 per labourer: these collected 19,108 
bushels of fruit. 

The Brazilian colony at Cresciumal consisted of 16 families 
and 102 i>eraon>% of whom 37 were over 10 years of age. They 
cultivated 23,966 coffee trees, being 1,497 per family. Their 
harvest was 0,557 bushels of fruit, or 273 per family, three fama- 
iios having taken no part in the fathering. The earnings per 
family would be 1636800. 

The most curious portion of this statement iH the paragraph 
which tells us that a bushel of cherry coffee produced about one- 
third of an arroba ot berries, or about 11 lbs. 

The emancipation movement is making wide-spread progress 
through the Brazilian empire: each journal contains a list of 
freed slaves, and we learn from nrestMit files that the Brazilian 
Cabinet had resigned, it is statou, on this identical question, on 
which their successors appear resolved to act. Should this 
prove to be their policy, we may expect somo disarrangement of 
the coffee production of that country, although we must not for¬ 
get that depressed as was the cotton industry of the Southern 
States by emancipation, they arc now producing as large a crop 
as was over shipped from America. 


WOOD ASHES IN AG MOULT UR K. 

Jeyl > tin; attention 

of coffee planters and other agriculturists in Ceylon :— 

Much has been said of late years of the virtues of ashes, says 
the Albamj Country Qrntleman, for farming purposes, but wo 
are confident the half has not l>een told. Our examinee with 
them extends buck a quarter of a century, and every year’s ex¬ 
perience has strengthened our conviction that ashes are the 
chea|*est fertilizer wc can purchase. AVe formerly paid ten cents 
a bushel for them,and though the price has doubled, we are satis¬ 
fied that the commercial is still below the intrinsic value. We 
have tried limoand plaster,ami on some soils and some crops found 
them useful, and on other soils and crops we have lost our money 
and labour in the use of those mineral manures ; but ashes ha\o 
never failed to pay well on all soils ami all crops. Of course, 
they do better on samly and loamy soils than on clay, as the 
latter, Ixuug formed chiefly of granite rocks, naturally contains 
more potash, but there are few, if any, long cultivated fields from 
which the inorganic matter is not so far exhausted that ashes 
will not prove benefieiul. This condition is the result, of our ex¬ 
perience. Now let us consider briefly the teachings of science 
on this point. 

If wo hum any vegetable or seed, we find the greater part, goes 
into the air, but a small portion, varying from one to twelve per 
cent., remains behind in the form of ash. Thus, the grains of wheat 
burned leave 1TH |>er cent, ash; oats, 2*58 ; potatoes, 2*65; 
carrots, 5*09 ; turnips, 7 05 ; wheat straw, 3 51 ; oat straw, 5*74 ; 
rud clover dried, 7*48 ; carrot leaves dried 10*42. This inorganic 
part as ash must be derived from the soil. It is of an earthy 
nature, and can lie found only in the earth. The inorganic part, 
which when burned vanishes into the air, may be obtained 
from the air again, but it is plain enough that the plant 
must find its mineral food in the soil. This food diminishes 
with every crop that grows, with somo faster than others, 
as may be inferred from the varying quantity of ash from 
different plants ; but in all our old pastures and cultivated 
fields that have been long cropped without suitable return, the 
inorganic food will tie found deficient. Hence the wonderful 
effect that phosphate or sulphate of lime sometimes produces. 
England is now transplanting from Egypt, the 1 Mines of tho 
mummies to bq worked up in the first place into turnips, thence 
into the carcases of shorthorns and South Downs, and, finally, 
into corpulent Englishmen. If no crops are taken from the soil, 
the slow disintegration of the rocks and stones, and the decom¬ 
position of vogotable matter, will gradually replenish the exhausted 
mineral elements ; but this is a slow mode, requiring many years 
to accomplish what one good dressing of ashes will speedily effect. 

The great ail vantage which wood-aslies have over other mine¬ 
ral manures is, that they contain not one or two, hut all the in¬ 
organic constituents of plants. Blaster does well on sonic soils, 
and fails on others, liecanse in tho first case, sulphate of lime is 
deficient, and in the other it is not, and after a time, even where 
it does good, its effect ceases, not localise tho land has become 
“ plastor-sick,” but plaster surfoited, and some other plant food 
is required We have known some fanners who, having ex¬ 
perienced magical effects from plaster, concluded they could sell 
their hay and keep up their fanns by plaster alone, but we have 
never known the experiment to succeed for a course of years. 
Tho truth is, that iu tho ash of most plants wo find ten or a dozen 
elementary substances, and plaster only furnishes two of these, 
namely, sulphur and lime. These ore necessary, and so also ore 
phosphorus, potassium, sodium, magnesium, chlorine, silica, alumi¬ 
nium, and iron, and these can all be found in wood ashes, either 
combined with each other, or oxygen. The analysis of the ash 
of hard wood shews that all these elements can be cheaply 


funtiahedif we can buy hand wood-ashes at 20 or 9$ oents per 
bushel The following is Johnston’s analysis of the ash of 


beech 

Potash ....... 16*88 

Soda.. 8*88 

Lime... ... .«•••#• m .... * 68*83 

Magnesia. 11*89 

Oxide of iron . '79 

Phosphoric acid. 8*07 

Sulphuric acid. 1*85 

Chlorine . *14 

Silica . 1*32 

Total. 100*00 


Our practice has boon to leach the ashes and make soap of the 
soluble alkalies. and use the leached ashes on our land. These 
are more valuable than is generally supposed, for only a part of 
the potash and soda is leached out, while the phosphate of lime 
and other valuuble compounds, being comparatively insoluble, 
still remain. 

Leached ashes can commonly be bought for half the price of 
the unleaehod, and for agricultural purposes they are worth near* 
ly us much per bushel, as by leaching they are condensed some 
15 or 20 per cent. Potash is tho main ingredient that leached 
ashes have lost, and generallyonlV four-fifths of the entire amount 
of this soluble ingredient, same money we are confident 

more valuable matter can fHHpishcd to the soil in purchasing 
leached than unleached ashes; * f tho land is particularly defici¬ 
ent in potash, or if it. is desired to raise potatoes, or aiiy other 
crop requiring a large per cent, of potash then buy unleached 
ashes. But if phosphates or sulphates aro wanted that will con¬ 
tinue their fertilizing influence for a series of years, then, by all 
means, buy leached ashes. 

Besides giving back to the soil the mineral elements which are 
soonest exhausted, and thus furnishing direct food for plants, 
ashes also serve another valuable purpose in aiding the decompo¬ 
sition of tho particles of the soil, and bringing them into a soluble 
condition. Even the hard Hint stone succumbs to the influence 
of potash and soda ; as evory one must have observed who is 
accustomed to use soda in a glass goblet, the polished glass is 
soon roughened by potash or soda, the silica being decomposed, 
lienee the wonderful effect of ashes in stiffening tho straw of 
oats, wheat, and other grains, by rendering the silicious sands 
soluble. 

We have time to mention only one more benefit from tho use 
of ashes, and this is, they furnish the alkalies which will absorb 
tho ammonia wherever decomposition is going on, and then, by 
the aid of the oxygen of the air, form nitrates of potash and soda, 
two very valuable compounds in agriculture. In order to secure 
their formation, however, wo must have the decomposition of 
some bodies that will furnish tho ammonia ; and this leads us to 
say that ashes will act with most force when the soil is enriched 
with ammoniacal manures. If we wish to find nitrate of potash 
(saltpetre), wo look for it m the soil undor barns or horse-sheds, 
where the urine lias settled, and where the rain has not dissolved 
the nitre. From the rich soil of such localities our fathers lo&ch- 
cd their saltpetre from which they made their gunpowder. Unless 
nitrogenous manures aro used in connection with ashes, they will 
fail after a time to exhibit much virtue, but when tho land ia 
properly enriched, ashes operate with full force, and tfieir effects 
continue for many years. 

COLONEL MEADE AT MUNZERABAD. 

Munzcrabad, Dec. 29 th 1870. 

Here wc are close on tho end of another year, but it can scarce¬ 
ly be called the festive season os far as planters are concerned, 
it Ixmig the busiest and most anxi.Ate time of tho whole year 
liarring the blossoming period. This year, however, the visit of 
the Chief Commissioner, and tho favorable manner in which he 
received a deputation of planters, and listened to an exposition 
of their wants, has raised the spirits of many, and whatever the 
future may bring forth, the present feeling of the planting com* 
muiiity must lie one of congratulation at the change in the heac^ 
of the Mysore Government. 

Tho Chief Commissioner arrived at Sucklaspore on Christmas 
Day, and on Monday received a deputation of planters, composed 
of the president of the association, Mr. J. S. Middleton, tho 
honorary secretary, Mr. George Anderson, and the following mem¬ 
bers, viz., Messrs. R. Anderson, Major General Ottley, A. Nelson 
and W. P. Stephenson. 

The president read an address setting forth the delight the 
planters of these parts felt in being able to address the Chief 
Commissioner personally on the subject of their many wants, the 
way of assistance from Government. 

In addition to the address the secretary read four papers 
written by various members of the association which it was 
thought better, on account of their length, not to embody in the 
address. The first paper written by Mr. Anderson set forth the 
present unsatisfactory nature of the planters’ titles to their laqcl 
The second by the president, Mr. Middleton, was on the subject 
of Forest Conservancy, some of the new rules appearing to the 
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planters of these parts not adapted to the peculiarities of the 
country. Paper number three, by Mr. A. Wilson, was on the 
subject of roads, more roads, ana improved roads ; and paper 
number four by Mr. Stephenson on the subject of cardamoms 
generally, ana the proposed terms on which the at present 
useless cardamom forests of Mysore are to be granted for cul¬ 
tivation. 

In reply to the address, Colonel Meade was good enough to say 
that he was equidly pleased with the planters themselves in 
being abb to meet them, and talk over their wants, &c., and this 
he could assure them the Government of the country had a great 
desire to encourage them in every way. In reply to Mr. Ander¬ 
son’s paper on the subject of our titles, lie said he certainly 
considered some improvement in the wording of our title deeds 
was required, and he would see that it was speedily attended to. 
The Forest Conservancy question, he stated, was one which he 
could not deal with so readily as that of the puttahs for land, 
Forest Conservancy being an imperial question, and one which 
concerned not only the country at large in the present day, but the 
welfare of future generations. There were, however, some minor 
rules brought into force last year, whicli hail been found not to 
work satisfactorily, and orders had been given for their discon¬ 
tinuance. This remark applied especially to the cutting of 
Watties and canes, tho stoppage of which had proved a great 
hardship to the poorer classes. Colonel Meade said he fully 
agreed that it was very hard that a planter should liave to pay 
for timber growing in nis own jungles which he might require for 
building purposes, but ho could promise nothing definite without 
first consulting with the Conservator of Forests. 

In reply to the appeal for more roads and better ones, the 
Chief Commissioner at once said it was out of his power to 
do moro than was being done, the whole available funds being 
required for tho now Sly sore State Railway. The subject of 
cardamom cultivation received a long discussion, but no definite 
reply was obtained, Colonel Meade admitting that it was a 
subject with which he was not very conversant, but that he 
would retain all the papers on the various subjects, and give 
them his early and l>est consideration. 

On tho whole, the feeling of those who composed the deputation 
wan one of great satisfaction at the manner in which tney had 
been reoeived and the clearness of the views entertained and 
expressed by the Chief Commissioner, and there can be very 
little doubt, even if the planters do not get all they ask for, that 
a great deal of good wilt be done by the Chief having been able 
to see for himself some of the many disadvantages the communi¬ 
ty labor undor.— Madras Mail. 


THE BRITISH CUSTOM-HOUSE TREATMENT OF COFFEE. 

Coffee is probably the most anomalous article in British pro¬ 
ductions, trade or home consumption. Tt is so sololy on account 
of its fiscal treatment by financial officials. In contravention of 
all Acts of Parliament, either sanitary or for taxation, the Trea¬ 
sury—the power for carrying out the edicts of the legislature— 
has systematically superseded the law of tho laud, “ made a law 
unto themselves, and stamped coffee with fiction and fraud, 
from the time it leaves the hands of tho growers. There have 
been five different and contradictory “ Treasury Orders” on coffee 
between 1832 and 1863, viz., in 1832, 1840, 1852, 1853 and 1863. 
The anomalies resulting from these have been as follows. While 
all nations, in advancing in population and civilization, have seen 
their consumption of coffee as woll as of tea increasing; e.g.. 
Russia, France, Holland, Germany and America, Great Britain 
alono exhibits a mere nominal increase of about four or five per 
cent, in her home consumption between 1840 and 1869. In 1840, 
the duty was Gd on BritislAnd 9d. on foreign ; on 1869, it was 
3d all round. The supply—'importation was some 31,00(f tons 
in 1840 and 77,000 tons in I860. The imputation would shew 
moro than 15 per cent, advance in 1869, us against 1840. The 
bonded value, or cost, in 1869, would Ixj much in favor of the 
consumers as compared with tne three years, 1840 to 1842. In 
face of this combination of advantages, the home consumption 
has first fluctuated, and then retrograded and stagnated. The 
Treasury Order, August 1840, in direct contradiction of the Act 
43, George 3, cap. 129, cut away the basis of a safe, stable, whole¬ 
some progressive trade. It left the article upon such a false 
foundation, that directly the fiction was publicly assailed in 1848 
to 1850 (by tho Lancet and other sanitary authorities) the home 
consumption dropped, in three years, from 37,000,000 lbs. to 
31.000,000 lbs. Witnin 16 months,—3rd November 1852 and 28th 
February 1853—two totally contradictory Treasury Orders were 
issued upon “ mixture” with coffee ; one prohibiting, tho other 
allowing tho sale. The British public have so positively declined 
“ the mixture as before,” that notwithstanding increase of popu¬ 
lation, of supply, and decrease*of duty, they have refused to swal¬ 
low it, to tne extent that instead of drinking the 37} million 
poundTbf 1854, they could only be dosed with 29,108,932 lbs. in 
1889, instead of a natural increase, which should nave accrued to 
the extent of 42,000,000 lbs. or 43 , (XX), 000 lbs. The proverb saw 
" give a dog a bad name, and you may as well hang him at once”; 
the Treasury and Excise have j^en coffee a bdynamo, and have 


strangled its consumption in Great Britain. They have branded 
it to the British people as an unreliable Article, and nothing can 
contend against the set prejudices of a nation, in food, aress, 
habits, or religion. 

Let us look at another anomaly. In the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees of 1855, 1856, and 1859, on the laws affecting oaultera- 
tion, bread and coffee were prominent; the evidenoe on the one 
was scarcely more frightful than that on the other, and yet coffee 
is allowed to remain under the Treasury Orders, which, if applied 
to broad, would road os follows “That no objection be made 
to the mixture of alum with bread,” or, “ provided it was label¬ 
led.” The same anomaly exists in the Excise treatment of any 
mixture (by tho same vendor) of ‘anything with tea. pepper, or 
tobacco. Take another anomaly. A Sheffield tradesman may 
be severely punished for putting his neighbour's mark upon hiH 
own spurious goods, but the “ trade mark” of the Ceylon planter 
is guaranteed, protected, and encouraged, when it is plaoea upon 
chicory! What does the “ law of copyright” moan when it is precise¬ 
ly reversed for tho industry of the artist, and tho industry, enter¬ 
prise, and capital of the British colonist and planter 1 There may 
l)o a reason why tho natural rights of the skill of Sheffield, of 
the brains of Paternoster Row, of tho fine arts of Pall-Mall, 
should be secured to their authors, and protected by law, while 
tho very genns of national enterprise in Ceylon and India are 
chained under chicory consumption and piracy ; the latter indus¬ 
tries are taxed in support of the national revenue, while tho 
former are free ; the Colonial involves expatriation, hazard, and 
risk ; Sheffield, Fleet Street, and Piccadilly dwell at home, do 
what America asked to do in 1768—“ send members to Parlia¬ 
ment,” and make thcmsolves heard and felt. There was an 
attempt by the Government, under the Treasury Order, 28th 
February, 1853 ,—" if labelled mixture of chicory and coffee,”— 
to deal fairly with this question of false article and piracy of 
name, but the integrity was more in appearance and honest in in¬ 
tention than in any practical effect; it was an attempt to marry 
black and white, to tie tho fatae to tho real article, to “ label” 
a libel, to ticket a thief the samo as a cabman; it was the 
worst form of a “ ticket of loavo.” A reference to tho vast ad¬ 
vance in the consumption of tea, from 38 , 000,000 lbs. in 1840, 
to 115,000,000 lbs-in 1870, only tends to prove the natural 
consumptive powers of tho nation for temperance bevorages, 
if popular and enjoying confidence. It cannot be supposed 
that home dealers and grocers would embark capital, machi¬ 
nery, enterprise, and organization ( as they have done in tea 
and light wines), to push a trade, subject not only to the 
varying purposes of tho legislature, but to the v&garios of an 
executive not responsible to tax-payorB. We know that for 
25 years, the tea trado, induced by tea-hawkers, bakers, con- 
fectioucrs, publicans, and othors, has been of rapid extension 
and growth; but, whoever hoard of a coffee-hawker, or 
bought coffee of a licensed victualler P One measure alone 
can remove the prejudice and stagnation settled upon 
coffee, namely, an entire repeal of tho duty. A develop¬ 
ment of the consumption, and an adoption of tho article as a 
more general British beverage, may create a basis for future taxa¬ 
tion in timos of need and pressure. No healthy revenue has been 
obtained by duty on coffee during 30 years.— South of India 
Observer. 


INDIAN FIBRES. 


ALOE FIBRE. 

[ From Lieut.-Colonel E. Boddam , to the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore , dated 1 6th December 1870.] 

Tho Chief Commissioner having mentioned his wish for 
utilizing and spreading tho aloe plant abounding in this 
province. L addressed Dr. Masters, the Editor of the Agri - 
cultural Gazette of Loudon , asking his assistance in procur¬ 
ing any information about tho aloe fibre and its uses. Dr. 
Masters has very kindly got an article on the subject written 
by Mr. J. R. Jackson, Curator of Museums at Kc\v, which t 
uow send you a copy of. It will also form an urticle in the 
Gazette edited by J)r. Masters. 1 do not think tho aloe wo 
have in Mysore can bo the one found so valuable by tho 
Americans, but have no doubt it could be easily introduced, 
and would grow without trouble. There is another very hand¬ 
some aloo thriving in great abundance at Morrison’s farm, solf- 
grown, which has a very much longer fibre than fcho common 
aloo; but I do not know whether it has over been utilized 
further thau as an ornamental hedge or centre plant in a 
garden bed. 1 propose to get it experimented on by Dr. 
Henderson at the jail. 

MEXICAN ALOE. 

[Memo by Mr. J. R Trench, Curator of Musewns, Kew.] 

No tropical plant is better known to tho gardener than the 
American aloe (Agave Americana), and no indigenous plant is 
perhaps more important in Mexico, supplying, as it does, tho 
favorite beverage of the natives, some particulars about which 
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will bo found in tho Qwdener*’ Chronicle, p. 1243, 1806, and 
p. 209, 1867. We now wish to rofer to it more especially as a 
fibre producing plant. 

Tho well known thick loaves aro composed of firm pulpy 
matter in which are embedded numerous strong fibres, when 
extracted und cleaned they form the “Mexican fibre” of com- 
morco, quantities of which are regularly imported into this 
country for uso in tho manufacture of brushes. There is no 
question as to tho strength and durability of this fibre ; and 
tno ease with which it is bleached, and its whiteness after 
bleaching, are strong recommendations for its ubo for certain 
articles of trade. For ropes and brush-making it in well adapt¬ 
ed, and in its native country, as well as in other countries 
whore it has been introduced, it hafi ulwnys found a uso 
amongst natives either for cords, ropes, fishing-nets, ham¬ 
mocks, the rigging of ships, and even in the construction of 
bridges. It is said that the roots as well as the leaves yield 
a strong fibre. The fibre is extracted by steeping the leaves 
in wator and afterwards beating them, and scraping oif the 
fleshy matter, washing the fibre, and finally bleaching. .Nu¬ 
merous varieties of the plant exist in Mexico, sonic of which 
are uaeful only for the juico they yield; others for their fibre ; 
while others yield neither fibre nor juice, and are used only 
for hedges. The fibre yielding forms of agave are known in 
Mexico as “ Hcnequin” or “ Zencquin” to distinguish them 
from the maguey or pulque yielding. The ( hie I culti\ation 
of tho beRt sorts is confined to tho pcuinsitlu of \ ucal aii; the 
inferior varieties are found in the valleys of Mexico and 
Puebla, and especially upon the plains of Apain, as well as 
upon the mountains in the vicinity of tho town of lula, in the 
state of Tamaulipas. The leaves of the fibre yielding sorts 
.*■. ,.n#l nP h darker uTccn than those 


entirely wild, and tho ” inxqm mm uw-jm — - 

vated on an extensive scale. The leaves of the “ Yaxqui” are 
of a more vivid green color than those of the wild varieties of 
the plant, and their fibre is of a more elastic and finer quali¬ 
ty, whilst that of the “ Sacqui” is of inferior quality, but 
moro abundant. The first named \ ariety of tho plant in com¬ 
monly known under the name of “ honeouin verde,” or green 
honequiu, whilst the latter is railed “ hcnequin bianco,” or 
whito hcnequin, and constitutes tho groat agricultural wealth 
of tho two districts of the peninsula of Yucatan. The plants 
urc propagated by transplanting them so soon as tho oil shoots 
or suckers aro two years old, ami at five years old they begin 
producing fibre, the leaves being cut oil at stated periods. 
The plant can 1 k> cultivated in almost every kind of soil, hut 
flourishes most in arid, stony places, usually attaining an age of 
14 or 15 years. Although tins particular form of the plant would 
4 ipiH!ar to he ail exclusive production of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
it has still been found t.o thrive wry well in tho island of Cuba 
and in the higher districts of the state ol Orizaba. 

Agave fibre under tho name of “ Ixtli,’ and known in Yucatan 
by that of" ioaquil,” was turned to various uses by the ancient 
iuhabitants of tho central provinces of the Mexican empire, where 
it is still twisted into thread for shoe-making purposes, twine, 
thin ropes, lassoes, &c., and woven into sackcloth. 1 lie qnl) part 
of tho Mexican empire, however, whore this branch of industry 
is pursued upon any very extensive scale is \ ucatan, producing 
very considerable commercial activity, and especially since about 
the year 1840, when it was discovered in the Tinted States that 
agave fibre cables possessed the great advantage over those of 
hemp of licing more flexible and more serviceable in high lati¬ 
tudes, which discovery increased the demand for agave to such a 
degree as to cause it to rise in value from about lour or five reals 
imr arroha (the current price until thcii) to eleven leuls, a pike 
which it commanded during several years ; the average price being 
now from about seven to eight reals, and the supply olten not 
equalling the demand, owing to the tedious nature ol the process, 
until then observed, of separating the fibre fiom the lest of tho 
leaf by hand, a good workman not being able to clear more than 
100 leaves i>er day. Great efforts were made to cause machinery 
applicable to the puri*ose to be invented, rewards being offered, 
both by private associations and by the State for any machine 
which would prove to be efficacious. Agave leaves being sent 
from Mexico to Great Britain and the United States to be 
operated upon, since a machine which had been invented and 
introduced into Mexico in 1833, by Mr. Perryne an American, 
had been found to be useless, owing to neither the iorm ol the 
combB nor their motion corresponding to tho peculiar shape of 
the plant's leaves. No better success attended a machine intro¬ 
duced by another American, Mr. Hitchcock, in 1847, nor that 
subsequently introduced by Mr. Thompson of Boston ; until at 
last, Don Jose Maria Millet, a native of Madrid, the principal 
city of Yucatan, obtained on exclusive privilege from tho Muns¬ 
ter of Public World for a machine of his invention, by means of 
which he was able to clear about 6 arrobas of fibre per day, the 
services of only two men and two boys being necessary to work 
the levers, by means of which the wheels and combs were set in 


motion. One of these machines bos been taken. to the city 
of Mexico to l>o applied to the extraction of the agave fibre pro" 
duoed upon the plains of Apam, where so many of the, leaves o* 
the agave are now' wasted, and loft scattered about the planta¬ 
tions. 

Whilst the cultivation of the agave fibre may be said to extend 
throughout the whole of Yucatan, there are near upon 40 
estates iqioii which it is exclusively produced ; and it is affirmed 
that the annual commercial movement, including the price ’ of 
freight, transport, &c., connected with the production of this 
article, in the peninsula of Yucatan, involves a circulation of 
from 400,000 to 450,000 dollars annually. 


MARKET REPORT. 


London, 141k January 1871. 

Coffee.— On Tuesday full prices wore paid—460 casks, 50 barrels 1 
80 hugs Plantation Ceylon, at auction, soIlitig readily from 61#. to 
70*.; 220 half-bales Mocha realised from 84s. tp 88s ; 140 bags Sin¬ 
gapore brought from 5‘Js. (id. to 63s. fid. Afloat, two cargoes of 
•huueI have been sold for the Mediterranean ut ubout 51s. Tester, 
day- 350 casks, 20 barrels, 500 bags Ceylon at auction realised from 
56*. fur small up to 80s. for fine hold plantation; 500 hags African 
went from 40s. (Id. to 50s. ; 800 bags washed Kio brought from 59s. 
to 66*. fid.; 500 hags La Guayra were partly disposed of from 58s. 
to 60s. ; 750 bags Huliin. were bought in at from 52s. to 55s. Gd. 

Tea. -3,168 packages were sold on Monday, nearly all being 
“without- reserve.” The hulk of the sale consisted of black-leaf 
kinds ex recent arrivals, luferior to good common brought Is. l|d. to 
Is. lid. per lb., and good to medium Is. 4d. to Is. fid. per lb.--the 
latter description being about private contract rates. Au invoice of 
new Moyunc green tea sold at full prices. The deliveries in London, 
estimated (hr the week ended January 9 were 1,782,237 lbs., which is 
an incivuflc of 1,016,991 lbs., compared with the previous statement. 


INDIGO. 

Calcutta, 31st January 1871. 

Since our last report there have been three public sales at which 
1,360 chests were sold, exclusive of rejections from pvovious sales. 
Prices have been fully maintained, and al yesterday’s sale the little 
Indigo of middling and good quality which was offered sold decided¬ 
ly dearer, the effect no doubt of the news of an armistice having 
been signed between the Germans and French, added to the fuel of 
there being so very little of Kuropeun mumifuel tiro remaining. 

Tim crop uill apparently fall somewhat short of 95,000 inanuds, 
quantity sold 89,000 innunds. 


Exports of lmligo from 

1st November 

1870, 

to 28th Jiimia- 

1871: 

Chests. 

Mds. 

8. Cb, 

To Great llritain... 

. 13,526 

51,437 

30 8 

,, France..... 

216 

777 

5 1 

,, Trieste. 

. 2,738 

10,329 

26 12 

Foreign Europe ..... 

244 

’ 930 

33 2 

,, America . 

„ Gulphs & Levante .. 

. 1,498 

.... 1,275 

5,801 

24 4 

4,995 

37 14 

Total.. 

.... 19,497 

74,272 

37 IS 


William Moran Go’s Circular. 


tea. 

(Jwing to the receipt of telegraphic advices from London reporting 
a slight lull in prices there, our market during tho past wock has 
shewn rather less animation, and the tendency has been towards 
lower rates. 

At auction good and fine teua w\ nt aehade easier, whilst common 
and medium kinds quite maintained their former position. Of the 
2,387 packages printed, 164 were disposed of privately before tho 
sales, 1,878 passed tho hammer, and the rest were cither withdrawn 
or had not arrived in timo for sampling. Hales by private contract 
have comprised 609 chests, of which the following parcels only Ue- 
ser e mention, rit: — 

Nahoro Garden, Darjeeling, WO chests, sorts at Ks. 1 0 per lb. all round. 

IJorcmigTea Estate,Kuuuuin, MO „ „ As. 0 111 „ „ 

We ure sorry to have to state that serious disturbances bavo oc¬ 
curred iu Oacliar in consequence of Looshais, a savage hill tribe, 
having made u most determined raid on some of the out-lyiug gardens 
of the district. One European and several coolies lmvo been killed, 
mid but for the presence of detachments of Police othurs would, 
no doubt, have shared the same fate. At Monierklial (tea garden, 
20 miles sought of sudder station, Silehar) there was a desperate 
fight from six iu the morning until eleven at night. Four attacks 
were made aud each repulsed ; at least 100 Looshais were killed and 
wounded. The disturbances it is feared may create a panic amongst 
the coolies belonging to tho several gardens and thus cause a con¬ 
siderable exodus of labour. The Looshais, it will be remembered, 
gave the Cachar planters a good deal of trouble in 1868-69, when 
they set fire to some factories, besides killing a number of coolies. 
Prompt measures will, no doubt, be taken by the authorities to 
punish tho raiders, and it is to be hoped tho necessity will now be 
seen of posting a permanent force in this district sufficient tor the 
safe protection of lifh and property against such hostile neighbours.— 
Ibid. " ’ i v - 
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WYMANS PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT. 

NOW, RHADY. 

Thi frindpb* tod FMottotil Baonat of tht Competition System i to Argument 
for its Extension* 

Bt Oh as IcNiwi, B..JL, CU3. 

Pries, Cush. Ms. 2, with packing awl forufnrdal chargt. 

The object of the author is to give the public materials for farming an opinion 
as to th# necessity fora Competitive! Service in India, to help them In deciding 
how for the present system is a desirable one, and whether any other is possible. 


THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

Act viii. uk I860. (Benoal Council.) 

With, Mutiny* of the High Court to date, arranged under cash frrtfon of the Act. 

By- H. Bell, Esq , M.A., 

Offg. legal Remembrancer tn the Government of Bmgal. 

Act VIII. of 1800 of the Bengal Council is a re-enactment of Act X.-, 18.W, with 
the procedure sections omitted. The nul».tantive Law in the two Acts is the 
same. The prosent work is an attempt to illustrate each section of the Law by 
a wed-arranged digest of tho various decisions of the luaruud Judges of the 
High Court; and very copious extracts are given from the reports, in order to 
illustrate the principles upon which the decisions are based. To rendor tho 
work useful to officers who have to administer Act X. I860, the correspond¬ 
ing sections of that Act havu been given In tho margin; and a very full Index has 
been added. 

Price, with pm ituf/c. Hath As. 11 ; if hook ed Re. 12 


THE 8TATE OF THE LAW IN THE NON-REGULATION PROVINCES. 

REMARKS ON THE PROPOSAL TO ENABLE THE OOVEHNOR-OENEIIAL 
TO MAKE LAWS FOR THOSE PROVINCES WITHOUT HIS 
LE« i 1 sLA TJ VE CuU NCIL. 

By L. P. Delvi-w Broughton, Knq., 

JJarrixter-at-Law, late Record* i of Rangoon. 

Price, fe*th postage, Ri 2-8. 


THE RENT DIGEST* OR THE LAW AND PROOEDURE RELATING TO 
LANDLORD AND TENANT IN THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY, 

WITH MORE ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE N. IV. PROVINCES, 
Corrected Up to March 1808. 

By William Irvine, Esq., B.l-.S. 

Price, cloth, R*. J2 ; with pmlagi, Rs. 12. 

In this work an attempt has been Hindu t.,» pre^uiit a comploto view of tlio 
law of Landlord and Tenant prevailing m lidiig.il. as continued m Old Regula¬ 
tion : Act X., 1850 ; Act XIV , lHfft , tho Pilings of tho High Court, Calcutta, 
tho High Court. North-We-d cm l'lovmees . .ui 1 the Cireul u Oidera und Let Lorn 
of the 8udder Hoard of Revenue, NurtU-Weaioin Province*. Thu Sections of Act 
VIII., 1869, applicable to tho Revenue Courts, ivii'l the whole of t.ho Sale J,w, 
have been incorporalod The two pi im ipn.1 divisions of the book are (1) sub¬ 
stantive Law, and (2) Procedure. Under those two ilivihinns each subject has 
its appropriate place allotted to it, and by thin means the Law on anv matter, 
together with the Rulings and Orders with reference toil, can be aseei t.iincd 
without labour or research 

Nowhere have the Rulings of tho two High Cumin hem mg on Act X, 1859, 
been, before collated. 

Tho book is calculated to bo of LJio gicatost nisi,stance to the Revenue Officer 
in his judicial capacity, or to other peisons with powers under the Rent Law. 


WYMAN AND CO., 

• HARE STREET, CALCUTTA. 

THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

Price per No. ... Rs. r» 

„ „ Annum „ 20 


The Review is tent post free to all parts of India, on receipt of Ms. 17 paid ni adoancc 

Bates of Advertising. 

Per Issue. Yearly. 

1 Pago 70 360 

* .. 0 20 

Catalogue Advertisements, to be flowed up with the Number, are charged at the 
rate of Rs. 0 per page above four pages; and Ra. 6 when of four pages or less. 

OPINIONsToF THE PRESS. - 


1Vo. C. 


Tho Centenary number of the Calcutta Review which has just appeared, ex¬ 
hibits a markod improvement upon its predecessors for some time past. It ha» 
not only increased m balk, but contains a large variety of really able Hrticlos on 
subjects of goneral interest, European as well as Asiatic.— Englishman, April 1870. 

No. Cl. 


Prom our advertisement column® it will be Boon that on event important to 
the history of thoCALCl/TTA REVIEW has lately occurred. For the first time 
Bince that serial was aet on loot a second edition has been called for. No. Cl. is 
the notable number, and we hope that every succeeding unit in tho century will 
deserve the Bame popularity.— Pioneer, September U, 1870. 


Just Published 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

No. 103, (Nsw Sbbtxb). 

CONTENTSIndian Legislation since the Mutm^.-i-Tk 
India.—Woman.—The Nicobar Islands.—Serpent Worship. 

Mogul Empire in the sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
gal.—Wahabis in India, No. III.—Gritioal Notide®, Ac. 

Single Copy, Rs. 6 ; Yearly in advance, Rs. 16 1 with pottage Re, 17. 
Published by Thomas 8. Smith, at the City Press, 13. Bentinck Street. 
Calcutta, and to be had of all BooJmeHers. ' 


6 Future Coinage of 
—Topography of the 
—Education in Ben* 


^ ROWLAND & Co., 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 8, Meadow Street , Fort. 

4 LL oidore will be promptly attended to andgarefUlhr executed. 
A Orders from OutatationB Uniat be accompauiedby a remit¬ 
tance or rofcr e n oe tor payment in Bombay. 

Bw I; Gov, solicit aspsdhl attention to their own Compositionfbr BtfUning Leather. 


ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorfobatkd sy Royal Ciustsr mm Mvovn , ttln. -. ? . 

Paid up Capital, £1,600,000. - Baser** Fund, £444,000. . 

Dsfobits. 

Deposits of Rs 600 and upwards are received fbr fixed periods, the tense tor 
which may be ascertained on application at the offtoo lu Calcutta. 

No Interest is allowed on Currant Deposit Accounts. 

Tho Corporation grants drafts on London payable at any term not exceeding six 
months. On Scotland and Ireland payable on demand only, also on the Beak's 
Agoucies and Correspondents in India, Ceylon, Chino, Mauritius, Australia, and 
New Zealand at tho exchange of the day. 

Drafts are drown for sums of £1 and upwards. 

Circular Notes of £ 10 , £ 20 , and £60 onou, useful for travellers to any part of the 
world, are also issued. 

N. B.— It in requested that in all cases of application for drafts, the Christian 
name of the person to whom the money is t i bo sent should begivon ; and If a 
married lady, her own Christian name, not that of her husband, is required. 

JOHN 8. BORYMGEOUR, 

Calcutta, 2nd February, 1871. Agent. 

__ 0H1 , — — jVan K CmPORATION. 

Bombay Agenoy- 

KXcIUMOK. 

T he CORPORATION grants Drafts on London on 

Demand mil at from one day to hIx lnonths' sight, and Drafts on Scotland 
and Ireland on demand, a No Circular Notes negotiable in Egypt, Syria, the 
Continent of Europe, the Austrahun Colonies, Now Zealand, and the O&po of 
Good liopo 

No Draft at nix months* sight, is granted for a Sum under £60. Bums under 
£20 are only dinwn for on Demand. 

Commission; 

The rate of Coinmiasiun charged by this Agency on the purchuflO or sale of 
Government Securities negotiable in Bombay is one quarter per cent., and on 
the cnlUvMion of Hills one percent, and Postage. 

Tho Corjioratinn takeH charge of Government Pupor, Shares in the Bank of 
Bombay, and other 1 nl Stocks, ficc of . 1 J clnirges, and will draw Interest and 
Dividends on tho Kamo as they fall duu 011 the following terms 

If to be remitted through tho Corporation . Without elmrgo* 

If tn be] laid in India, a Commission will i>e charged of i per cent. 

On delivering t-erin itms out of sate custody * do. 

lloiirs of busmeKH . 10 to 3 

Saturdays . 10 to 1 

Bomliay, 1 st October 1809, 

C HARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 

LONDON AND CHINA. 

• Bombay Branch. 

Tho Hank giants Ihafh paynblu m Ragland, Scotland, and Ireland, und in 
be pniidpal Tovvne of all the A udraha ,1 Colon Ion. 

Cninlai Sah'i and l.'it<mi>t (‘mid •. uo id hu grunted for tho use of Travellers In 
lho Rad. on the ('mdnant, niul to / 'amp- «*vcrland 
The Bank puivliuheR BilN und grunts Dntfts payable in Calcutta, Madras, 
Gotoiiada, Pinion, Hongkong, Foochowfo«>, Shanghai, Hankow, Singapore, 
renang, M.uintniH and Yokohama. 

lvrguusr Aixuwlii. 

On Deposit Accounts payable on demand IntcruHt will bo credited half-yearly, 
on .10th Juno and .Hat. December, at the rate of two ]H>r cent- per annum ou the 
daily bal.im e, not eve. vdiiiy 011 c Lae Rupees. 

On Fix i j» Di cos 11 a 

12 lnolll hs .5 ]KT cent, 

.1 dn. ..... *1 •• 

All u tters should Ik* addressed, and Mnonriion made payable, lo the Chartered 
Murrain do Dank 


N 


ATlONAL BANK OF INDIA, (Limited.) 

Bombay Bmnoh ^ 


Cram.M’ Deposit Accounts. 

The Hank oiiena Current Dc]»om1L Accounts, and allows Interest at thd rato 
of 2 per cent. ]»er luumm on CuHtmuem’ dally balances, from Rs. 5f»0 up to 
Rs. lou.ooo- 

Fi\i.n nEPOtUT. 

The Bank rcccivt# money on Fixed Deposit, and allows Intore*t t.hcroon as 

followK).^ subject to 0 months’ notice of withdrawal,.,., 4per cent. 

Do- „ 13 .. o 5 n 

■Kxi HA SOI. 

The Dank negotiates and collect* Bills payable in London, Calcutta, Madras 
auil Hongkong. * It also grants drotts on Loudon, and on its Branches and 

Agencies, at tno current rates of Exchange 

H By order of tho Directors. 


Bombay, 2«itb August 1870. 


JAMES WINDRAM, Manager. 


N 


EW BANK OF BOMBAY,— (Limited). 

11 ATK 8 . 

DlhCOl NT. 

On Government Bills . 

On Private Bids and Notes •* ... 

On Loans on denasit of Govern incut Paper, Bnlllon, 

or Railway B1 mi es . 

Iia riM-Hi. 

On Fixed Ixiaim on deposit of Government Taper, 

Bullion, or Railway Bharos .. .. 

On do. do. do. Gondii or Shipping 
documents for Goods .. .% •• • • 

On ( ash Credits, on Security of (mvernmenl Paiier, 
Bullion or Hallway Shares, subject to a Lomixusslon 
of* jxir cent, on tho amoimt. ol Credit .. .,7 


6 por cent. 
8 do. 


8 do. 


of * nor cent, on the amount of Credit .. .. 7 do. 

The Bank is prop ired to arrange Credits to t>e negotiated through its Agencies 
a tho Cotton Districts 
Bombay, I 6 th July I860. 


LLOYD’S BANK, 

DABIEEUVa. 
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TO MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 

LONDON DAILY REPORTER. 

MINCING LANE AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIRST CLASS COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME FOR THE EVENING MAILS. 

C ONTAINS full and authentic Rejjorts of tho business done 
during the day in all the Home and Foreign Markets; also 

the Pnvutr Telegrams unit other commercial information of tho Leading Houses 
in London, Liverpool nnd Manchester. No oilier publication in Knglaud has 
such ft comp lota service of Telegraphic and other commercial information; ami 
published iminretifttol.v after tlm rloso of the markets, it is Lhu earliest Report 
issued of the business done during tho dny 
Tho Proprietors have ncvivcd tho cordial support of tho lending India, China 
Australia, and Amcrtmu Houses : and the privaio mfortmi*ion’drrivod from 
the sources rnniiut blit add miiiiensul.v to tlio intrinsic mine of the publication. 

In addition to t.ho business done in thu various Produre MnrketH in London 
" Tho London Daily Reporter’’ ombruoes tho Provincial and Foreign rntelli- 
j.renco leeiHvod fiom hour to hour m London bv Telrirrapli ; and tho vuluo of its 
Mm ki t Reports eonsiHls in their imlheiilieitv mid absolute correctness, ns they 
are supplied by house-, of the highest htundiiic m each department of business. 
SUBSCRIPTION Cl2 2s pei annum. 

(Exclusive of Postage) payable m advance. 

Remittances to bo made through the Orion La 1 Bank Ciuporalion to 

JAMES irKRDSON, 
“London Daily Ttepm ter” < )ltlco, 
tifiu, J.eadeidmll Slievt, London- 
To whmu all (’ommiiniciitiuns mu to lie addressed. 

BOMBAY METAL MART. 

Y\7*E have the pleufmiv tn announce that wo liavo lamu 
’ ’ o<l solo Agents for llio following woll known tnnnu fur turns :— 
Clayton amt Shutttrworth's Portublo Engines and Agricultural .Machinery of all 
kinds. 

Arp I mi/ and Porter’s Slenm Itoiul Rollers, Traction Engines, Ac. 

.7. antt H. they one's I'ctiLi ifagul Pumps. 

P. Morton .(• Co '« (Limit,;)) Wire Fencing Gatos, Ac, 

Hart, Son amt Prartl. —Art .Metal Workers. Ornamental work in Wrought and 
Cast Iron of all descriptions. 

Bul-de-Traeer’e Alpha It ,, which is now being hud in most of tho principal 
thoroughfares of the City of London. This Asphalto has lieon laid in Huvenil 

I Dirts of Bombay by the Municipality anil lias stood the climate admirably : fur 
r lat Roofs, Verandahs, Ac , it. is much superior to chunntn. 

We liavo now m stock Portable) and fixed Engines, Centrifugal, Bullock power, 
find Hand Lift and Foreo Pumps of various kimlH F*ro Engines by Shnud and 
Mason of a sizo well adapted for sinull Municipalities and Cotton Btntious, and 
Dicks’ Ghomieal Firo Engines or L'Extincteurs m a cheap form suitable for 8pm- 
niuc Factories, Barracks, Mansions, Ac. 

Wo have always on hand Corrugated Iron of (ho boat brands, Common 
fltuflbrdslnro and Lowmoor Iron of all sizes. Cast stool, Street and Perforated 
Ztno, nnd n general assortment of Contractors’ ami Engineers’ Tools of all kinds. 
Wc will bo glad to quote prices nnd give all particulars on application. 

We lire also prepared to give Pinna anil Estimates for all kinds of Machinery 
nnil Ironwork, and to tender for tho same delivered at any Railway Station. All 
orders for Ironwork are executed at our Saw Mill Workshops under European 
Superintendence. ! 

Bombay, l»th January 1871. . W NTCOL & Co. 

DURBAR TENTS & CAMP EQUIPACET 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

MADE TO OHDKR AT THE 

FUTTEHQURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, BEST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 
AND HANDSOME WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED IN 183 8. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN 1866. 

PRTZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES’ EXHIBITION held 
at AGRA, during FEBRUARY, 1867. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACII EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY, held during DECEMBER !368, with 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Price Lists will bo forwardod on application to 

Messrs. PREM MAS1H & Co., Managing Directors. 

No. 478. 

FORT WILLIAM. 

HOME DEPARTMENT.— Venue. 

The 26/A January 1871. 

NOTIFICATION. 

rjlHE Governor General in Council is pleased to diroot the 
publication of the following advertisement in substitution of tho 
one published under Notification No. U6, dated 11th January 1870 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tho Government of India, after communication with various Agriculture and 
Horticultural Societies in India, and with persons interested ui the suliject, has 
arrived at tbo conclusion that the only real obstacle to the development of on ox- 
tensive trade In the fibre of Rhea or China-gross ia the want of suitable machi¬ 
nery for separating the fibre and bark from the stem and the fibre from the 
bark* the cost ol effecting such separation by manual labour ljeing great. 

2. rhe demand for tbo fibre is now large, and, no doubt, might lie oxtendod 
with reduced prlocs, and there is a practically un b mi ted extent of country in 
India where the plant could bo grown. 

3. The requiraoionte of the cose appear to be some machinery nr process 
capable of producing with the aid of animal, water, or steam-power, a* ton of 
fibre of a quality which shall avorage in. value not less than £10 per ton in the 
English market, at a total cost, all processos'bf"manufacture and allowance of 
wear and tear uicluded, of not more thanllA per ton. The said processes ore to 
1>e '^5^ 8t0( > d to Include nil the operations performed, after the cutting and trans¬ 
port of the plant to the place of manufacture to the completion of tho manufacture 
?i f of above described. The machinery must he simple, strong. 

cheap, and should he suited for erection at or noar the plantation*, 
is very useful ne manure for continued cultivation, 
the op whiptation of such machinery or process, 

iroceSTt^S^, i m by 0 P srH * pTize *?*°°° for the machine and 
** an best nilflls all the requirements named above. 

4ioiis Mn0UDt wlJ1 be given for really meritorious lnven- 

. « ’KfA® 1 ! 1 ”* to meet entirely all the eenditiona named. 

Rrranffc^lpnt^tKft^i 3 ®^ 5, thRt hHB t®* 60 place in maturing the preliminary 
RW ? Pg ? me to * *** Gov ernment of India has decided that the competition will 


not he held until the 1st April 1873, tho* affording a much longer ttme than waa 
originally intended far the preparation of machine# and their transport to tb* 
locality appointed for the competition, The Government Rhe* JPfentiifcUm at 
Baharunpure, in the North-Western Provinces, has been fixed os the place where 
the public comj>etltion will be held, and the Government of India will provide 
* one or more small steam-engines to work (he machines during the public com* 
petition. 

7. All machinery, Ac., intended for trial must be brought by the competitors, 
at their own charge, to the Saharunpore Rhea Plantation, and kept ready before 
the 1st April 1872, to lie there worked under their own supervision, or under 
that of their representatives, for a sufficient length of time to enable the judges 
appointed by Govern hmm it to determine whether all the conditions named have 
boon complied with. The prize machine is to bo transferred to Government at 
five per ceuti above cost price ; the patent right in any such machine to be also 
transferred, if required, to Government, on the latter securing to the patentee a 
royalty of five per cent on tho cost pneo or all machine* manufactured under 
the patcui during its currency. 

8 . Arrangement* have now been completed for the supply of dried Rhea stoma 
j to intending competitors, both in this country aud in Euro tie, to enable them to 
I forma correct idea or the nature of the plant which their machinery will bo 

required to deal with. Persons in Europe desirous to obtain small supplies of 
I dried Rhea stems for tho ol*»ve purpose, should apply to the Seerotary of Stato 
i for India, intending competitors in tins country, desirous of obtamiug supplies 
or the article, mutt submit applications tn the Secretary to the Government of 
India m the Home Department, in the Komi A. hereto nnnnxcd, prior to the 1st 
of .Mnreb 1871; nnd those who art* desirous of testing their machinery on the 
fresh lilieu at, the Government Kheu Plantation at Saharunpore during the year 
1871,must submit their applications to the same authority m the Form U. hereto 
annexed, prior to the 1st April 1871. The former will havo to pay the expense* 

| thiil limy be meiirred m packing nnil despatching the stems. Tho latter will 
have to pr<»v ido all labour and motive power necessary for, and to pay all expen¬ 
ses connect ud with, their experiments, the fibre turned out by their mnehinea 
during mh-Ii e\pei linents to become tho property of Government. 

0 . In order to enable tho Government to arrange for tjio provision of a suffici¬ 
ent stork of fiesh Hheo sLems for the purposes of the .formal competition In 
A] in I In?-', it is necessar\ to usccrLnin beforehand the number of machines that 
tire likely to take part in’it; uml intending competitors are, therefore, requested 
to submit, prior to tho 1st Mn> 1871, and in tho Form l[also hereto AtUfexed, 
notices of intention to compute. 

FORM A. 

APPLICATION FOR DRIED STEMS OF THE RHEA. 

To tho Secretary to tho Govt, of India, Home Department. 





s 4li 

Name of near¬ 
est Railway sta¬ 
tion to locality 
entered in pre¬ 
ceding column. 

Name of 
upplieunt 

ProfcsMion All( i rHHrt 
° r ^ 

Quantity of 
dried sterns 
applied for. 

Locality 
which it is 
sired that 
stems be tr 
mitted. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

J 





On hearing from the Superintendent of the Government Rhea Plantation,. 
Snhiminporo, the amount of tho expenses to be inclined in {lacking and despatch¬ 
ing tho quantity of stems above applied for, or such lesser quantity as may be 
niiotted tome, as also the cost of carnage of such cpiantity to (here insert the loca¬ 
lity to irhuh it m dmnd that the item* hr forwarded) or to the nearest Railway 
Station, I promise to levnit the total nmomit so required to the said officer, and 
I acknowledge that tho pucking and transmission of such stems will be entirely 
at m.v risk. 

(I fate) (Name in full.) 

(Place) _ 

FORM B. 

Application for Permission to make Preliminary Ex-perimeats farfesting machinery 
at the <Jovernment Ithea Plantation, Saharunpore. 

To the Secretary to the Govt., of India, Home Department. 


Kamo of £*5™ “ 

applicant. tlun . Ul ,U H. 


1 liflf. 

SSI § % 
n §cs “lasii 


mm 

si-, b® 
filial 


l acknowleilge that, if permission bo granted to me to test the above-described 
machinery it, the Government Plantation, such permission will be subject to tho 
following conditions . 

let—I am to provide all labour nnd motive power necessary for, and to pay all 
expenses connected with, testing my machinery. 

2nd.— 1 am bound to conform to Much rules qji regard to time and place of con¬ 
ducting my experiments, hours of working, and the like, os the Buperintcu- ' 
dent of the Plantation may lay down mr my guidance. 

3 r ,/ —| hIih II roceive only such quantities of green stem, and at such time or 
times as, with reference to the other claims ujion him, the Superintendent 
may find convemeut to allot me. .... A 

4M.— All fibre, &c., turned out by »ny machines during these experiments with 
stems furnished by Government will lie tho property of Government. 

(Date) (Name infill.) 

(FiaceJ FORM 0. ’ 

Notice of machinery intended to compete for the Government Rhea machinery prices 
at the trials to be held at Saharunpore in April 1872, and subse quent months, 

Partibs - nrrxifliiao to Ja-9 | i S S £*2 J. *3 S'Q’fl’a 

..—;*Jiiijj*■ ill ml 

Profes- ®-g &T3 I 

Narno in sion or Residence^ g s-IS*; -■© S g c H 10 fc 

TT‘ jLllsl Jjlai ill |lf»l 


In proposing to enter the above-noted machinery for the Saharunpore com¬ 
petitive trials, I do so under the full understanding that— 

1st .—I shall be bound to conform to all rules and regulations in regard to all 
matters in any way connected with those trials that may be laid down by 
Government, or by the judges appointed by Government^) preside over these, 
and that, foiling to do so, I shall forfeit all claim to any prise, reward, or 
recompense from Government, and entirely disqualify my m a chin ery for 
the competition. 

2nd.—All fibre, Ac., turned out by my machinery during the trials with atima 
ftmdshed by Govibuinent will be the property of Government. 

(Date) (Name inftU.) 

(Place) 

1 Qfy. Seoty. to the Gpvt. qf India. 


Number of dif¬ 
ferent kinds 
of machines 
which compe¬ 
titor desires 
to take part in 
the trials. 

Brief descrip¬ 
tion of each 
kind of ma¬ 
chine. 
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FORM B. 

Application for Permission to make Preliminary Experiments for tenting machinery 
at the Government Rhea Plantation, Sokar unport. 

To the Secretary to the Govt. of India, Home Department. 


The 26 th January 1871. 

NOTIFIOATION. 

rpHE Governor general in Council iB pleased to diroct the 
•*- publication of the following advertisement in substitution of the 
one published under Notification No. 140, dated 11th January 1870 :— 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Government of India, after communication with various Agriculture and 
Horticultural Societies in India, and with persons interested in the subject, has 
arrived at the conclusion that the only real obstacle to the development of an ex¬ 
tensive trade in the fibre of Rhea or China-grass in tho want of suitable machi¬ 
nery for separating tho fibre and bark from the stem and the fibro from the 
bark, tbe cost of effecting such separation by manual labour being great. 

3. The demand for the fibre is now large, and, no doubt, might be extended 
with reduced Bribes, and there is a practically unbmited extent of country in 
India where the plant could be grown. 

3. , Tbe requirements of the case appear to be some machinery or process 
capable of producing with the aid of animal, water, or steam-power, a ton of 
fibre of a quality which shall averago m value not less than £10 por ton in the 
English market, at a total cost, all processes of manufacture and allowance of 
wear and tear included, of not more than £15 per ton. The said processes are to 
be understood to include all tho operations performed, after tbe cutting and trans¬ 
port of tbe plant to the place of manufacture to the completion of the manufacture 
of fibre of the Quality above described. The machinery must lie simple, strong, 
durable, and cheap, and should be suited for erection at or near the plantations, 
as the refuse is very useful as manure for continued cultivation. 

4. To stimulate the invention or adaptation of such machinery or process, 
the Government of India hereby offers a prize of £6,000 for the machine and 
process that beet fulfils all (he requirements named above. 

3. Rewards of moderate amount will be given for really meritorious inven¬ 
tions, even though foiling to meet entirely all the conditions named. 

6. Owing to the delay that has token place in maturing the preliminary 
arrangements, the Government of India has decided that the competition will 
not be held Until the 1st April W3, thus affording a much longer timo than was 
originally intended for the preparation of machines and their transport to the 
locality appointed for the competition. The Government Rhea Plantation at 
Saharunpore, in the North-Western Provinces, has been fixed as the place where 
the public competition will be held, and the Government of India will provide 
one or more small steam-engines to work the machines during the public com¬ 
petition. 

7. All machinery, Ac., intended for trial must be brought by the competitors, 
at their own Charge, to tho Saharunporo Rhea Plantation, and kept ready liefore 
the 1st April 1873, to be there worked under their own auperviuion, or under 
that of their representatives, for a sufficient length of time to enable tho judges 
appointed by Government to determine whether all the conditions named have 
been complied with. The prize machine is to be transferred to Government at 
five per cent, above cost price ; the patent right in any such, machine to lie also 
transferred, if required, to Government, on the latter securing to the patentee a 
royalty of five per cent, on tho cost pneo of all machines manufactured under 
the patent during its currency. 

8. Arrangements have now been completed for the supply of dried Rhea stems 
to Intending competitors, both in this country and in Eurojw, to enable them to 
forma correct idea of the nature of tho plant which their machinery will be 
required to deal with. Persons in Europe desirous to ubtain small supplies of 
lined Rhea stems for the above purpose, should apply to the Secretary of State 
for India. Intending competitors in this country, desirous of obtaining supplies 
of the article, nuwt submit applications to the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Home Department, in tho Form A. heroto annexed, prior to the 1st 
of March 1871 : and those who are desirous of testing their machinery on the 
.fresh rhea at the Government Rhea Plantation at Saharunporo during the year 
1871,must submit their applications to the same authority in tho Form U, hereto 

annexed, prior to the 1st April 1871. The former will have to pay the expense* 
that may be incurred in packing and despatching the stems. Tho lattor will 
have to provide all labour and motive power necessary for, and to pay all expen¬ 
ses connected with, their experiments tho fibre turned out by their machines 
during such experiments to become tho property of Government. 

9. In order to enable the Government to arrange for the provision of a suffici¬ 
ent stock of fresh rhea stems for the purposes of the formal competition in 
April 18T2, it is necessary to ascertain boforehand the number of machines that 
are likely to take part in it; and intending competitors are, therefore, requested 
to submit. prior to the 1st May 1871, and in the Form O., also hereto annexed, 
notices of intention to compete. 

FORM A. 

APPLICATION FOR DRIED STEMS OF THE RHEA. 

To the Secretary to the Govt, of India, Home Department. 



I acknowledge that, if permission bo granted to me to teat the above-described 
machinery at tne Government Plantation, such permission will be subject to the 
following conditions :— 

l<t/.— I am to provide all labour and motive power necessary for, and to pay alb 
expenses connected with, tosting my machinery. 

2«(f. am bound to conform to such rules in regard to time and plaoe of con¬ 
ducting my experiments, hours of working, and the like, an the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Plantation may lay down for my guidance. 

3rd .—T shall receive only such quantities of green stem, and at auch time or 
times as, with reference to tho other claims upon him, tbe Superintendent 
may And convenient to allot mo. 

4/A.—All fibre, Ac., turned out by my machines during these experiments with 
stems furnished by Government will be the property of Government. 

(Date) (Name infoU.) 

(Place) 

„ FORM C. 

Notice «/*marhi aery intended to compete for the Qooemment Shea machinery prises 
at the trials to be held at Saharusjxtrs in April 1872, and subsequent months. 


Parties Intending to 
compete. 

iiiiiij 

& 

tii 

lh 

Iffi 

Name in 
frill. 

Prufos- 
Hiou or 
occupa- 
| tion. 

Retmlence 
In full. 

■S’b’s . 

ini 

■pi 

Mh 

i«a 

J 

[ 


i 

i 

1 

_ I 

1 [ 

l i 


In proposing to enter tbe above-noted machinery for the Snharunpore com¬ 
petitive trials, I do so under the full understanding that— 
let. -1 shall bo bound to conform to all rules and regulations in regard to all 
matters m any way connected with these trials that may be laid down by 
Government, or by the judges appointed by Government to preside over these, 
and that, failmg to do so, 1 shall forfeit all claim to any prize, reward, or 
recompense from Government, and entirely disqualify my machinery for 
the competition. 

‘2nd .—All fibre, Ac., turned out by my machinery during the trials with stems 
furnished by Government will be the property of Government. 

(Date) v (Itame in foil.) 

(Place) 

Off if. Seely, to the Govt, qf India. 


Name of 
applicant. 

Profession 
or occupa¬ 
tion. 

1 

Address 
in foil. 

Quantity of 
dried stems 
applied for. 

liT 

m 

i — 

il 

111 

“till 



1 

< 


I > 


bti hearing from the Superintendent of the Government Rhea Plantation, 
Bahsrtmpore, the amount of the expenses to lie incurred in packing and despatch¬ 
ing the quantity of stems above applied for, or such lesser quantity as may be 4 
allotted to me, sa also the cost of carriage of such quantity to (here insert the loco - 
liA tbmhiekit is desired that the stems be forwarded) or ttfttie nearest Railway 
Station, I promise to remit the total amount so require " m the said officer, and 
I acknowledge that the packing and transmission of such stems will be entirely 

(Place) 


(Name in foil.) 


ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T HE undersignod will from tho 1st February 1870, reduce 

his Commission from 6 to 2} per cent, for all orders to bo executed vifc 
the Suez Canal. 

Up-country orders must be accompanied it 1th a remittance of 25 per cont. or u 
reference In Calcutta. 

PERCIVAL J. WAITE, 10, Clivo Row, Calcutta 

AGENTS- 

London . fkfcHsrs. Smith, Sander, A Co . 17, (trace (. hurch Street. 

Southampton Do. Do .4, Oriental Place. 

Plymouth . Do. Do . Millbay Hoad, opposite the Rail- 

tray Station . 

Liverjtool . ..Mr. G. R- Payne. .28, Brunswick Street. 

A minim uni charge of 6 s. will be made for Shaping Goode in England: bvt 
if more than 5 eases are shipped In. 3d. a case. 

0 For landing , clearing , and forwarding Goods from Calcutta , if over 50 cases 
ad. ct case ; xf over 20 cases, 1*. a case. 

DURBAR TENTS & CAMP EQUIPAGE 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

JfADB TO ORDER AT THE 

FMTTEHGURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
OOMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, BEST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 
AND HANDSOME WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED IN 103 8, 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN 1866. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCE S' EXHIBITION held 
at AGRA, during FEBRUARY, 1867. 

^ FIRRT PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY, belabouring DECEMBER 1868, with 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Price Lists will be forwarded on application to 

Mrssrb. FREM MASIH & Co.* Managing Director*. 
















AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OP INDIA. 


March 15, 18 71. 


ENGLISH HOTEL BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTSL LANE. 

.U»qjJ.O STtnftt. 

mms Hotel is fitted up and furnished in the most complete 

X manner. no expense baa been spared to render it tho moot commodious 
end comfortable Establishment, both for Gentlemen and Families, to bo found in 
Bombay 

The Bleeping Apartments and Sitting Room* are replete with every convoni 
enoe, and the etnoteet regard is paid to deanlinoss throughout the premise* 
The Table will be found to be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled 

immediate supervision of 


I rtO.WRAH IRON WORKS.—Wbouoht Iboh 

j fo fo sara. 

I Gbnide and Sh af ti ng. Mach i no ry for C w % ffrf. iMip> any 

Stationery, and Marino Engines, Hydraulic Premia, jm& xRagsa&^a*’*, 

> Boilers, Tanks, Gasholders, Railway Mining, and Contractors’ Float i Tun^Ua, 

' Crossings, and improved Jointed Lover* for Switches, Road Rollers, Cranes, 
Winches, Traversos, Ac , Ac , manufactured 
I Having a very exteusive Foundry the undoi signed are in a position to execute 
1 orders for sU kinds of Castings with great despatch. 

| BORN A Co 

I Head Office, 7, Hastings Struct, f aloutta 

Messrs. KING, STJGDEN, & CoV ~ 

BRASS AND IROft FOUNDERS, 

I ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS, AND GENERAL BROKERS, 

1 PERSEVERANCE FOUNDRY. 

No JO, UPPER DUNCAN ROAD, BOMBAY 
DLL most lospcotfullj to mfonn their Friends in Bombay and 
-^-* 5 Out-stations, that they are prepared to exoute orders to any 
extent for Iron Brass Castings and any other kind of Engineering works 
K 8 A Co have • n| liana for sale, n quantity of Stationary Engines and 
Boiler* of filets together with ^av lien then with Saws They have for sale or 
t»i line* Poit ible Engines, «ith Centrifugal Pumps, and a large quantity of 
otbu Mathiner> 

1 SOW HEADY, 

(At hah the price of the ohl edition .) 

\ NEW AND REVISED EDITION 

| OF THE 

I l NKKPJIALEU LEGISLATIVE ACTS 

| OF Tilt 

GO VERN< )R-G hNEllAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL, 

Fiom 18311<> Mm oh 1871 inclusive, boo pai&s. 4* 5 & 6 

I In 1 Handsome Royal 8 vo. ? ols 

By G S FAGAN, Esq , Barrister.aULaa, 

< hit f Judge or the l out t of Small Causes, Calcutta 

1 1 he in-si < dition whs published in 1862, at Rs 60, and was \eiy soon out ol 
punt Dining the Ui*t iiiuiMt hi a, the statute law of India baa undergone very 
numerous and unpoi tant additions and alterations, and a second edition has 
long txen tailed IV>i 

2 Ihi iiicsuit edition inniiuns abstiacta, maiginal and footnotes aibrono* 
logical t ible oi the Acts to date a table or all Acts repealed or modified, and a 
single new and hill Index lhc Index, foiming \ol 4, is alphabetically urnuig 
ed, and is \ei\ couipielitnsite, containing lcfereiuos to Yeai, Act, Section, 
Volume, and Page It w ill be found n most % aluabic addition to the work, und 
will ivflonl tin easiest possible ufcienco to its contents The present edition 
includes thi u suits ol nine icm s additional legislation, and, in the hone ot 

! set m mg .in oxtonsue sale is published at halj the pm* qf the jlntt edition None 
ol (lie mitepeulod Acts have lieen omitted, except those which are applicable 
©xi lusivety to the Stiaits ^ettUuionts and i vtrj repealed or modified Act is 
ituly arcounUd toi in the Table and m thn foot notes to tlio Acts—i c , it is iu 
( vciy mstHiice stntid by what Act Section, mid ( liiusa the repeal oi modifltn 
turn has l een cfTecU d lhc foot notes also contain inferences to reiiorted cuses, 
abstracts ol High t ouit Rnlmgs and Ordois oi tlio different Governments and 
Adininistiations bearing on the subject of the Text 
J Ihe Acts m lone i elating to the Madras and Bmnbn> Presidencies, British 
Bunnnh, mid the othei Non Regulation Provinces are all included*— 

1 Punted slips showing the amendments made by tho Penal Obde Amend¬ 
ment VitNo XXVII of 1870 have been inserted m the l>ody qf tho work, opposite 
the Sution* of the Aft am* Schedule* "mended so that m pertUHng the original, the 
nmenflmcnt w ill be set u at the samo time, w hile the amending Act ttneff will bo 
found at the cud of the hd Vol 

fi There are Bcvcml impoituut Bills now lit fore the Supreme Legislative 
Coiiuiil Those of than winih univ be passed into law during the presout Session 
will bo supplied as an Appendix Lo pimhnscis ot tho piosent work, without any 
odd tho ol tut t In i/o I thi /Wmi/l lh in ted slips will at the samo time be forwarded 
lor insertion in the oi ignin) \ ols at the pages of the Acts amended 

6 Thus the picsent edition will enibtocc the Ai ts, m the most concise form of 
refirente, fiom 1SJ* to the tndnf the present tilttmi; ot (£* Imperial Legulattce 
i onmft, and w ill lie, without exception, tlio most complete and latest compilation 
ol the Legislative Acts of India now before the public or evei published 

7 The Book has l>ccn got up m the licst style, the paper is of tho first quality, 
and tlio Tjpo is new and oi a huge, clear iacc 

PRIl E FOR THE 4 VQLB. 

In stitched w mppei 82'i 1 hese latos ate stilctly for* 


X manner. no expense hoe been spared to render it the most commodious 
and comfortable Establish m e n t, both for Gentlemen and Families, to bo found in 
Bombay 

The Bleeping Apartments and Sitting Room* are replete with every convoni 
enoe, sad the stnotest regard is paid to deanlinoss throughout the premises 

The Table will be found lo be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled 
excellence, the culinary department is under tho immediate suiiervision of 
the Proprietor. 

The Wines, Liquors, aud Beer are of tho vory best description supplied from 
the most celebrated houses in tho London and ( ontinentaf Markets The Pro 
prlctor confidently recommends this Establishment to ihu patronage of Travel¬ 
lers and Hesidents. all of whom may be accommodated with tho comforts of home 
at moderate charges 

The Hotel is pleasantly situated, and within five minutes of tlio Railway 
Station, and Apollo Bunder 
Bombay, August 1870. 

- HOPEHALL FAMILY HOTEL, 
MAZAGON. BOMBAY. 

r lE HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL lnw been 8 ioath 

improved and enlarged, and a few extn dctaibcd Hung down i tecti d In the 
compound As these add greatly to tlio comfort und privucy d t unbics the 
Proprietors respectfully bog that orders bo sent in time by persons wishing to 
occupy them. 

The Proprietors presume that it In hsidly necessity to sty th it this Ifotel 
offers greater advantages to the public than any othoi in this city, not onty n 
aooount of Its being nearest to the V and O Company’* Pier at Masngin and 
near enough to other landing places and tbe Severn 1 Hallway btutions, hut 
beeause ithas also an extensive and beautiful compound, nicely cultivated mil 
inteneoted by broad-and well kept walks. 


intersected by broad-and well kept walks. 

For the amusement and recreation of gontlemen it bus Billiot <1 looms entirety 
detached from the other buildings in tno compound, where also excellent ic- 
flreshmcnts may be obtained 

Tho Table and Winds are unrivalled Horses and arriuges uc alw ij* to be 
hod on the pivmlses fcORABJLE FBAM1J E A Co , l*i pnotors 

THE &0TAL FAMILY HOTEL; POONA. 

Opposite the Railway Station 
IS NOW RE-OPEN KB 

A most eomfoi table Residence, commodious md upper sLoiiod, foi \i»iluih is 
wollss Residents m the capital of the Decani, and conductul on Kngfok 
principles 

T HE Proprietor ot this Hotel begs to liiionn the public of 

Poona md Out-etatious, that las Hotel, which has been umlt r constnution 
foi an Upper Storey, to incut the demands oi vlsitom 1 j 1 oon i, is will is for tlio 
comfort of the occupants, is now completed 
THE ROYAL VAMIlS HOTEL, which 1ms ban intabli-b l mice lw 2 Ih 
situated in tho very cuntro of tho bt.ition und oppohito the K ulw i\ Mutmn 
ihe Proprietor having made cxteimivu repairs and mipxovcmi nts, by adding 
5 H Upper Storey, the comfort of visitors is gientty enhanced l ho rooms wlmh 
ore well furnished, and a rj, command nn extensive prositct Thi II tel is 
under the immediate supoiiiilmidenco of tin I’ropiiutir md no cffoitswill 
be spared to give satisfaction both In icgird ft tho sujpliiH foi tho table 
attendance, and general cleanliness of the Istablishmont Beers iml Wines 
of the best quality, none other being admitted, will be supplied at inodeiutc 
rates, and every exertion will be made to render visitors comfortable tin 
riiurcs. with good Horses, on biro, can he obtained on i lie pi uuiisos 

* DORABJI h SOI ABJFlfi 

Tiopnotor, I > yul Family Hotel 


EDINBURGH FAMILY HOTEL, 1 

RIVER VIEW. 3IMLA 

\3LEASANTLY situated in the most itniial |>«ut i»J the j 
* Station, near the Church aud Mall, and xvithm cas\ disteutt ol 1 
tho Library. Club, and Asscmbty Rooms und entucty leuiovcd fn iu the Bu/nui 
Tbe Proprietor solicits pationage, and l>egs to assui e those who uui \ iiil igo 
accommodation at this eHtabhsluucnt, that they will find no ti! nt spuicd wlm h 
can conduce to their comfort 

Rooms available for Private Fannins bv tin sciihi n me mb, <i dav hmty 
npphcotion neoessarj Addieas j 

Pl i ui* ruorui>TOR 1 

Lilnil mgh I tiunh Hotel, *>nnl i 

Simla, 21st January 1870 , | 

The Ravages of White Ants ^ 

A RE completely prevented hy tho Pioservalivu Conipohi- 

tion patented by Majoi Forl»o» « \ J xmitivo Lngimoi D P W 
This is tho only offoctual process yet invented for protection against Whito Anb, 
it also aireate decay In woodwork, vvhethei shelteiod or exposed 
The dry Ingrodiente, packed in tins, containing 2o lbs each,can be obtained f> um 
the undersigned, this quantity, mixed with xduupioporti »n of oil, will i nn i 
paint sufficient to prime l,0t>0 superficial foot. Price pei tin Rs. f> 

Solo Agent*, 1 

7, Hostings Street* BURN A Co. • | 

ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

fphe advantage oi Addis h Permanent Wxy, lu addition to its theapness und 
JL durability consists in fts being u longitudinal Sleeper Rond it < ombines the 
ofhoe of sleeper and fish plntu, ana thus enaldcs ohoiin, spikes and tienailn to 
be d l ~ptni»>« Witt* The parts being fewer, in cases of shipment to foiclgn 
countnesTis of great importance in saving of freight, us well ns for facility of 
close r^Hn g ofearriage over long land distances 
It hoe also great advantage in simplicity of laying und cheapness in main ten- 
«nee The staff neOdod for purpose maybe limited aud no *pooal or 

^FOT^plas^eiK^lcatlons, price lists, and all otliei information, apply to tho 
uuderngned w j addIS, C.E, Tumid 


H OWRAH STEAM SAW MILLS.—The undersigned hav¬ 
ing erected extensive Steam Saw Mills with vertiool and circular saws, 
are prepared to execute every description of Woodwork on a large scale Rates 
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Accordino to the Pioneer, it has been suggested that sugar- 
miller worked by steam should be set up in various places in tho 
North-West Provinces, the specimen purchased by the Surat 
Local Committee at the Broach Exhibition having proved so 
jjreat a success. The results of the Surat experiments are 
valuable, says our contemporary, inasmuch as they prove, con¬ 
trary to the received ideaJ2-tliat the natives of this country will 
gladly adopt agricultural improvements when brought within 
their reach. # 


The same journal sums up the results of Dr. Clarke's observa¬ 
tions upon the growth of tho Cinchona plantations in Bengal 
and Madras respectively, as follows :— 

“ Limiting his comparison to the trees of three years 
“ growth, Dr. Clarke shows that tho best trees of C. succvrubra 
“ at Rungbee are nearly twice as high and bushy as those 
“ on the Neilgherries, and this too with far less attention 
“ having been bestowed upon them. He estimates therefore that 
“ any quantity of euecMubra can bo grown at Sikkim at half the 
“ cost that it can in Madras. With regard to C. calxscvya, at 
“ present thS most valuable cinchona under cultivation, the 
lt superiority of Bengal is still more striking, for there tho tree 
l# reached in thtee years the height of 1 eighteon feet, while tho 
“ best Specimens on the Neilgherries were shrubs of about seven 
“feet. Bark of an inferior quality might, according to Dr. 

“ Clarke, be grown in Bengal in almost any quantity at 3d. per 
“ lb., and this Madras can never hope to accomplish.” 


struggle shews, wo regret to say, that the hereditary cultivator 
(mow'ooHcc) is steadily disappearing before the eacroaohmstAs 
of the zemindar. A comparison, says Mr. Elliott, of the amount of 
change among the mourooseos with that which has occurred among 
the gkair monrooeecs (non-hereditary cultivators) would almost 

i ustfy the hypothesis that not one of tho old cultivators Would 
iave been left, but a complete sweep have been made of them \ 
(at tho cost of how much suffering and distress of mind no 
one can calculate) but for tho action of Act. X of 1869.” 

“ The conferment of occupancy rights under this Aot has been 
no dead letter ; whether for good or for ovil, it has held ita own 
against the numerous influences which war against permanency, 
and has given us a large class of tenants who may fiiirly be 
compared with the yeomen of our own country.” 

Amongst the experiments which are being made in modern 
agriculture at home, the drilling of wheat, in plaoe 6f sowing it 
broadcast, is one of the most interesting. Mr. Mechi,,under date 
of Septembor 1870, writes :— 

“ I continued my experiments this year by drilling, last Octo- 
ber, 1 peck of wheat on half an aero, and my usual, quantity 
“ of 1 bushel per aero on the rest of the field. The two half acres 
“ were carefully kept separate, and the produce of the thinna* 

“ sown was at the rate of 49 bushels per acre, while that of the 
“ thicker sown was at the rate of 62 bush, per acre, showing an 
“ advantage of 3 bushels per acre in favour of the thicker sown* 
“About the same result took place last year, proving that 
“ 1 bushel per acre drilled is the quantity for my heavy land* 

“ During two years 1 pock dibbled beat all the wheat on the farm, 

“ producing 7 qr. 2 bush, and 7 qr. 1 bush, per aero. But a good 
“ deal depends upon season, and uatnro and condition of the 
“ Boil. This season has been particularly favourable to the thick 
“ sower, for the wheat did very little branching or tillering in 
“ the spring. Consequently, owing to this and the diy season, 

“ which prevented tho formation of heavy flag and much straw, 

“ tho crops wore generally standing and unlaid. It is because 
“ they were standing and the sap fully elaborated that we hear of 
“ very heavy yields—say 7 to 8 qr. of wheat per acre on heavy 
44 and rich land. Lg,st year, under different circumstances, the 
41 thick-sown crops were laid prematurely, and produced wretched 
“ results. The conclusion wo must draw is, that seasons influ- 
14 ence results as regards thick or thin sowing, but, os a rule» 
“great mischief arises from sowing too much seed. 4 * 

Seven to eight quarters (3,300 lbs. to 3,840 lbs.) per acre. 
Tho agricultural statistics of the North-West Provinces 1809-70 
latoly published shew an average yield of 540 lbs. per acre! 


' The state of the land tenure question in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces is anything but satisfactory. We are told by Mr. Elliott 
that “ the tendency .of our rule has been to inoreaso the inso- 
« ourity of the cultivator's tenure, and that in two ways—(l), 
•< the agricultural population has increased so that competition 
. «for land has become keener; (2) the zemindar, having no 
" longer oooasion to call on his cultivators to take up arms for 
« Mm, enters the market more untrammelled, and jBcepts the 
* “heat cultivator with n qjyrriere pensee as to whether he is as 
“good a Aque rte r-st aff and woadswogd play as he is at ploughing. 
“On the other hand, we have deliberately set ourselves by law 
“ to oppose this increase of insecurity, by bestowing a new secu- 
« rityon the old cultivators, a legal prohibition against ousting.” 

Exact enquiry in 20 selected villages as to tlj^ issue of this 


The Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture at Washington 
for December contains some valuable information with respect 
to the cotton crop of 1870. The Commissionorestimatos the yield 
at 3,800,000 bales, amounting to 1,707,000,000 lbs., or 82 per 
gpnt. of the crop of I860, tho heaviest potton year when the, 
yield was 2,164,820,000 lbs. The following table shows the 
detailed estimate, giving for each state the number of acres 
cultivated and tho estimated yield per acre ;— 

- State*. 'Acres. 

North Carolina. 461,714 

South Carolina . 001,764 

Georgia ..1,330,991 

Florida. 140,909 

Alabama.*.1,437,272 

Mississippi .1,644,612 

Louisiana . .. . 920,7(W 

Texas . 900,937 

Arkansas... 711,734 

Tennessee........ 626,184 

Other Stales.. 218,828 


Yield p. acre. 

. 170,000,. *. 176 lbs. 

. 220,000.. 170 * 

. 405,000. . . 178 „ 

. 60,000. 166 „ • 

. 610,000.__ 166 *„ 

. 726,000.206 M 

. 496,000. 260 „ 

. 466,000.. 240 „ 

, 876,000. 246 „ 

216,000.. 190 „ 

80,000.. 170 „ 


. % . 
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The w*™* report gives some interesting information eonoeming 
other crops. Sugar-cane in Louisiana is set down for an increased 
production of about 30 per cent, this year. A similar rate of 
inorease is reported for Texas, and more moderate increase for 
Florida and Georgia. So much cane, however, is used for in¬ 
creased planting, thus extending the acreage, that the product of 
sugar and molasses does not increase in proportion to the cane 
growing. Of Indian corn the crop of 1870 is said to exceed 
1,100,000,000 bushels, showing an average product of 28 bushels 
per acre on 39,000,000 acres this year, as compared with 23} 
bushels per acre, or a little more than 37,000,000 acres last year. 
The tobacco crop is large, the estimate being about 300,000,000lbs. 
The flax crop shows a somewhat better yield than last year. - 


The average prices of corn at home throughout the year ending 
Michaelmas last were as follows 

Wheat.,469* lid. per Imperial Quarter 

Barley.84s. lid. „ „ 

Oats.28r. „ f t 

As the imperial quarter contains eight bushels, and the average 
weight of a bushel of wheat is 60 lbs, 46*. per quarter is about 
equivalent to 10} Beers per rupee—a price lower than that at 
which the staple was procurable throughout Northern India 
during the famine. In the famine tract itself, the price of wheat 
from October 1867 down to August 1870, a period of nearly three 
years, was as follows 


1867..Average 7 Seers per Rupee. 

. „ 0 „ 

1800. »» 6 i, „ 

1870. „ 7} „ 

For months together prices were ruling jit 41 to 5 seers only, 
or double the cost of bread at home. Bajira was almost 
as dear as wheat. The fluctuations in price during the year at 
home, were,— 

Highest Price- Lowest Price. 

Wheat, Aug. fl, 1870...5411... Feb. 26,1870 ... 40 7 
Barley, Not. 18,1869...88 9... July 9,1870 ... 30 8 


Oats, Aug. 6,1870.28 8., 


f Feb/12,1870) 

19,1870 j ••• 


i 


1910 


The nett imports of wheat into England during the two years 
ending Sept, last, were,— 

” 1 i o/'n i 


1869. 1870. 

Wheat. 6,976,427 qrs. 8,678,414 qrs. 

Wheat flour. 4,277,183 cwts. 5,277,846 cwt. 


equivalent to about 8,200,000 quarters of com in 1869 and 
10,200,000 quarters in 1870, against a total consumption in the 
country of about 21,000,000 quarters. 


The lossto the country at large, says a contemporary, “ by the 
(l general disregard of the system of making small money advances, 
“known as luccavee, to peasant proprietors in order to make them 
“ carry out small improvements on their estates, is incalculable.' 1 
The system of making advances of this description by Govern¬ 
ment is very ancient in this country, and has been acted 
upon by ourselves at intervals almost from the commencement of 
our rule. As Mr. Strachey pointed out in Council lately, the 
system, though in an undeveloped form, is identical in principle 
with that which has been carried out on a large scale in many 
parts of England and Ireland, under the >( Lund Improvement 
Acts." There is certainly no country in the world to which 
a system of this kind is more properly applicable than India. 

At home we have private companies incorporated undor 
special Acts of Parliament for making sjcli advances. Thus the 
Lands Improvement Company of Great George Street advance 
money, unlimited in amount, for all purposes of agricultural^ 
improvement, iuoludiug the erection of cottages and farm build¬ 
ings, to the owners of settled and other estates, and to the 
olergy in respect of their glebe lands ; the outlay is liquidated by 
a rent charge upon the land, redeeming principal and interest 
in twenty-five years. No investigation of title is required. 

The General Land Drainage Company of Whitehall Place ad¬ 
vances in the same way for works of drainage of any extent, 
irrigation, enclosing, wood grubbing, road-making, farm¬ 
houses, farm-buildings, and labourers' cottages, on all de¬ 
scriptions of property, whether freehold, entailed, mortgaged, 
trust, ecclesiastical, corporate, or collegiate, and grant loans for 
the purpose to landowners who desire to execute the works by 
their own agents, 


Tenant-farmers may also, by arrangement jrfiththeir landlords, 
procure the exeontion of improvements/on their fori&t at an 
animal cost of from to 2 to 6 ffef cent* on t$e otyt|iy >hieh 
may be charged on the estate, and paid off by arefeihaig< in 
thirty-oue years, or at the option of the landowner fife a shorter 
term. No investigation of title is required and no legal expenses 
incurred. The Company undertake also the ereotioa of cot¬ 
tages for agricultural labourers on favourable terms. 

The final object of the Indian Bill is to give the assistance 
of the State for the purpose of carrying out works of permanent 
agricultural improvement, for the most part suoh as wells and 
small drainage works and the reclamation of waste land. 
“There is also another class of works at the present time 
for which advances of this kind are to be made. Northern India 
has been gradually covered with a system of canals for irri¬ 
gation, but the State can only construot main channels for these 
works. It rests with the occupiers themselves to take water or 
not as they please, and there is frequently extreme delay after 
the main channels are made in taking the water. Government 
believes that there can be no object to which advanoes can be 
more advantageously devoted than this. In making loans for 
these works, there will be no risk os the loan will be given 
on the security of the land itself.” 

We caunot keep too vividly in mind the words of Mr. Straohey 
t( that the one great source of wealth iu India is the land. The 
11 whole present and future prosperity of this country, and the 
u future financial position of our empire in India depend upen 
“ the development of the vast agricultural resources of the 
country. This measure will be a fresh recognition of tho fact that 
u the Government of India is not only a Government but the 
receiver, as representative of the public, of that portion of the 
11 rent of the land which has belonged from time - immemorial to 
the State, and in its capacity as 1 chief landlord” of the country, 
u duties devolve upon it for the improvement of the land and for 
“ the advancement of agriculture far beyond the ordinary 
1 duties of a Government, and similar in kind to those duties 
<4 which a good landlord has everywhere to perform.” 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 

The especial question,—“What is the best method of disposing 
of sewage and excreta V 9 appears to have been exhaustively 
reviewed by Mr. J. P. Blackburn at tho late meeting of the 
Social Science Association at Newcastle, who stated his general 
conclusion that “there is only one outlot for the world's refuse, 
and that is vegetable production. No filter, nor chemical or 
mechanical contrivance can compete with tho soil as a medium 
for purification ; it abstracts not only the suspended matters, 
but also those in solution, then retaining them until appro, 
priated by the plant, and this cleansing power is never being 
renewed by the plants, which are constantly withdrawing 
the deposited impurities and rebuilding them into vegetable 
structures. # # # 

! ‘I think it may bo presumed *hat water has long been decided 
on by sanitarians as providing the best means of bearing away 
all the refuse of our towns, which will have to be taken on to 
the land in some form or other. * * * Dry manure 

is of very inferior quality. Irrigation, which implies taking the 
sewage straight from the outfall to the land, holds out great 
hopes of success, both as regards utilising the manure and 
preventing the pollution of opr river; to do this with the least 
waste and offensiveness, the sewage should be delivered on to 
or absorbed by the soil in a fresh state before decomposition has 
commenced. * * 

“As to the money value of sewage, chemists have estimated 
it at 8s. 4d. per head per annum, but in practice we have 
not yet approached this ; the gross return has not been more 
than from 4s. to 5e. a head, but it must be remembered the 
whole system is completely in its infancy, and further experience 
will bring with it considerable amendment. 

“As examples of what is beipg done in England, I may men¬ 
tion the farms at Barking, Croydon, Norwood, Bedford, as 
furnishing instances, out or some twenty or thirty, of what is 
being done; also Mr. Hope's farm^nefe? Rumford, which from 
present appearances promises to be a most important example. 
My own farm on the Government land at Aldershot is an 
instance of reclaiming land by sewage, and which is about the 
most barren soil in Great Britain; fofr'orops of grass, potatoes, 
and oabbages aW> grown on parj of it, but its natural poverty 
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aukn extraordinary demand* on the sewage. Looking at 
those turn* as asanajaf purification, they may be considered a 
RHOpeaBy is shown in the analymB of the effluent waters made by 
the Riven Comnii&aicm; their inquiry as to the effect of these 
farms en the health of a neighbourhood was equally satis- 
factory. The eoonomio uee of sewage is really a national question. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of Mr. Black¬ 
burn’s paper, 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Goodwin thought Mr. Blackburn’s communication an exces¬ 
sively valuable contribution, more especially so as it was not from 
hearsay that his conclusions were derived, but from his own practical 
experience. He thought that it must be admitted that at all those 
places where irrigation had been tried it had been successful to a 
curtain extent. It was, however, so serious a matter that every part 
of the question must be discussed and calmly reviewed. 

Mr. Arthur Trevelyan said he had heard nine papers road ut the 
British Association meeting on this subject of sewage, and the ulti¬ 
mate result seemed to be that the wet sewage system was a failure as 
a general rule. 

Dr. Fairgns said he had studied this question closely, and had oome 
to the conclusion that the system of carrying excreta by water was a 
groat mistake. The reftiBe was carried away and poured into the 
rivers, and, taking the Thames as an example, the result was utter 
pollution. Four gnd half millions had been spent on a scheme of 
sewage, and the river just named had been almost choked up, the 
depth being reduced from 2u feet to 10 feet, while at the same time 
the people were literally poisoned. 

Mr. Rawliaon, interrupting Dr. Fairgus, stated that he wan ap¬ 
pointed upon this very subject some little time ago and took 
evidence on the question. He could therefore state that, as to the 
pollution of the river, it nos quite true, but the statement as to the 
decrease in depth and the injury to health was quite orroncouH. 

Dr. Fairgus reiterated liis statement that disease had been created 
by the pollution, and he would also suggest that the best plan wits to 
keep the excreta out of the sewers altogether. It only decomposed 
in them, and mado them a gigantic atore-house for the most noxious 
gases. Taking Croydon as a good specimen of the places when' irri¬ 
gation was carried on, ho maintained that the result was n failure. 

Mr. Hirst said that great advances had been made ut Bedford iu 
the disposition of [towage by irrigation, the experiments there having 
been crowned by perfect success. Ho regretted, however, that the 
system had not been in operation sufficiently long to euuble him to 
give statistical proof of that success. The produce of the land under : 
sewage irrigation was abundant in quantity and excellent in quality, j 
The rye-grass produced on sewaged soil amounted to something like J 
£21 per acre. The cabbages surpassed any ho had ever soon ; their ! 
size led to their being sold in quarters; and ho had partakou of a | 
lettuce from the sewage ground weighing 5lb. t and excellent in taste j 
As regards the smell, he considered it insignificant, and not detri- ; 
mental to health ; and the fluid, after draining through the loud, 
became clear and fit to drink. The dry-earth system would answer 
in the case of small communities and isolated houses, but would bo 
found impracticable on a large scale. One form of it was tried at 
Leicester some years ago, but great difficulty was found in dispos¬ 
ing of the soil ; the farmers would not buy it. Of course, the 
farmers wore deceiving themsol ves as to the value of the manure, 
bnt still the fhot was so. 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam contended that the perfect solution of 
the problem was still in the future. The filtration method did not 
really attain the ends in view. The chemical method was of no 
practical value, because no available chemical had been discovered 
to precipitate the fertilising ingredients and free the liquid from 
impurity; and th.o irrigation process had not, as far as he was 
aware, been tried with snccess in any large town. In the ofton- 
quoted case of Edinburgh, just so much sewage was taken up as the 
piece of land under sewage irrigation neodod, and no more; the 
rest of the sewage ran waste to the sea. The experiments mado by 
Dr. Elliot, at Carlisle, were designod only for the benefit of a small 
piece of land ; they were not conceived with a view to the disposal 
of the whole of the city's sewage. His opinion was that the chief aim 
If a town should he to get rid of the sewage in the most expeditious way. 
of the town were near the sea, let it rim into the sea by all means , for 
sewage could not he regarded as an article saleable with profit. Its 
variable character was against its sale. The fertilising properties of 
Edinburgh Bewage, for instance, varied every hour: at ono time it 
gave him 188 grains of organic matter to the gallon : at another 
period earlier in the morning, half-past one, it yielded only 27 

§ rains; at half-past three it yielded but 23 grains ; and at half-past 
ve it yielded only 8 or 9. His experiments with the earth-closet 
System supported this view also. An experimental dry earth-olosefc 
was set up in a Scotch town, and used by 40 or 50 people during 
twelve months. The earth was prepared so that it might bo vory 
fine, and during the year it was passed through the closet four times. 

The cost of the experiment, including interest upon the cost of the 
building, and the preparation of the earth, £6$, and the wages of an 
attendant, estimated at 9b. per week, amounted to £21, and the value 
of the manure produced did not exceed £6 or £l per ton on the spot. 

He hftd inspected in Liverpool, in the lower part of the town, a 
novel system of water-closet, suitable for poor districts. The closet 
was half filled with water, and each morning the scavenger, by open¬ 
ing a little door, sends the excrement into the drain, swabs down the 
closet, and again half fills it with water. This worked well and 
overcame the difficulty attending all systems inAeir adaptation to 


poor classes i they we erfboily healthy* and the daily visit* of the 
. scavenger prevented theSr beooming a nuisance. 

Dr. Farr did not think the water system by eay means free Atom 
fruits. UnquestionaMy a nuisance wee created by employing sewage 
to carry off the excrement, and he oonld not agree that the sewage did 
not smell when oast upon the land. Sometimes gentlemen had noses 
and did not smell,* just as toms had eyes and did not see. Ho doubt 
good management would reduce the smell to insignificance, and pre¬ 
vent injury to health, bnt as managed in Bdinbnrgh the system 
was deleterious to health. He was inclined to think that farther 
investigation would prove that no uniform system oould be adopted 
for the whole country, but the* had attained one thing by disons- 
• sion so for, and that was an acknowledgment of the fret that if the 
sewage were not returned to the earth the country would gradually 
become impoverished. 

Mr Michaol reminded the section that Bewage comprised not 
only feoulent matter, but house slops, and generally a quantity of 
liquid which could not be got rid of by drying. The process sought 
for must therefore be a process for carrying this fluid ; and after 
12 yearsjof laborious investigation , the highest scientific arid engineer- 
ing authorities, appointed by Parliament because of their eminence and 
impartiality , uniformly reported in favour of utilisation of sewage by 
irrigation of lend. Tn the course of his dealing with the question 
professionally, he had been concerned in three investigations of tbo 
utmost importance : the case of Ulaokbum, when it wan proposed 
to use a thousand acres of land in the experiment; the case of 
Bending, where the Bame number of aores would be experimented 
on, and the ease of Merthyr Tydvil, where they proposed to take 
600 acres. The evidence given by the witnesses in these oases was 
diumetrically opposite upon the same set of fnctB. Borne doctors 
said irrigation in a certain caso produced fever, and others said 
irrigation had nothing to do with it. The Commissioners had 
uniformly reported that, beginning with Edinburgh and going 
throughout the land, they wero absolutely without evidence of a 
single cose of disease produced by the irrigation of land from 
sewago; and it came out in cross-examination that ono of tho 
strongest alleged caBOB of fever having been produced by utilisation 
of sewage arose from the milkman having adulterated the milk he 
supplied to the orphanage, where tho finer broko out, with impure 
water and n tadpole found in the milk, proving tho adulteration. 
Iu another case opponents of sow age irrigation visited Mr. Blaok- 
wood’s farm, and declaimed against the druinirigB from the sewage 
as black and stinking,*bnt it was found they had sampled the sewage 
itself befoie it was applied to the land. Weighing tho system by 
the evidence, it was found to be the very best, possible systom, but 
it must be carried out under three conditions to ho harmless : the 
storm water must bo kopt out of the drains; sewage must be 
deliverod fresh ; and it mnBt be filtered, that tho solid portions 
may not bo passed on to the land. Under these conditions 
tbo system will be innocuous and health socuro. Tho public scorned 
to think that a Bewage farm was a stinking quagmire; but as a 
matter of fact, tho land was put under sewage only eight times a 
year, and the effect was decornible only in the character of tho 
crops. Tho Commissioners had decided against the “ A. B. C.” and 
tho lino niothods, and Parliament now seemed wfiling to grant 
compulsory powers to local authorities to get rid of their sewage 
by land irrigation,— the only method which fulfilled tho conditions 
of nature without deleterious effect. 

Mr. Holland pointed out that if sewage was taken to tho land 
in a dry state it must he wetted before it could be appropriated by 
tho land, and argued from this that tho land might us well have it 
wet at first, as at last; sewago in that case would do nnturally what 
farmers now do artificially at great oxpeuso. As regards tho smoll, 
he had gone ahoutr%vith a good noso deliberately to see whether the 
air bore uny taint from the sewago caut on a field, and could 
discover no taint whatever ; the land absorbed it utterly. 

Mr. Ikin, of Leeds, remarked that in tho West Hiding thoy were 
placed in very peculiar circumstances. Parliament had forbidden 
them to pollute the rivers with the refuse dye ; and tho creation of 
cesspools was tho only course at present loft, open to thorn, tho 
“A. B. 0.” method having proved a dead failure. Ho therefore 
asked the practical philosophers of the Social Science Congress to 
tell him what the people of-Leeds must do to overcome their dif¬ 
ficulty—to ho content with cesspools, or to take their conduits 30 or 
i 40 miles into tho country. 

1 Mr. Allendale condemned tho water system ns a gigantio 
mistake. Tt was an accepted principle that 3lbs of foul matter 
covered by 20 gallons of water would increase tho nuisance, and 
the conclusion waB irresistible tlmt excrement should bo removed 
in as solid a form as possible. 

Mr. Hemllam, M. I*, whatever was tho best system in tho 
abstract, it would be necessary, to deal with tho subjoct vory much 
aB it was fouud. It would, tor instance, be absurd to attempt to 
upsot the water-closet system of Loudon or Manchester. Tho sim- 
plest- plan was to get the sows go on the land ns soon as possiblo. He 
had not the very highest opinion of tho value of tho sewago. Tho 
first thing was to get quit of it, and if farmers would pay for it, so 
much the hotter. Bnt, although alive to tho necessity of dealing 
with tho sewage in towns whoro the water systom was established, 
ho would strongly advise tho compulsory establishment of the 
dry-earth system in new villages. 

On the motion of Jfr Michael, seconded by Dr. Fan*, it was una¬ 
nimously resolved to recommend tho Counoil to consider the desira¬ 
bility of appointing acommittoe to investigate the question, “ What 
is the best method of disposing of fluid oxcrotaP” 
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THE NEW DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE. 


( The Observer.) 

The**: is no doubt that a groat deal might be done towards im¬ 
proving the condition of the peasantry, by introducing an improved 
system of agriculture, but the proposed method of dealing with the 
question will, we fear, prove nttorly ineffective. A man who had 
been trained in the practice of scientific English agriculture, and 
who had also a real and detailed knowledge of the art as practised 
in this country, would, doubtless, bo able to suggest many valuable 
reforms ; but special previous training, as well as patient local 
study, are necessary conditions of usefulness, and no such qualifies - 
tions could he hoped for in such a department as is proposed, consist¬ 
ing, as it must do, in its upper ranks, of civilians and military men. 
It may be said that a contra! bureau will at all events collect 
statistics, but it innet be remembered that accurate information on 
such a subject can only bo procured by specially truinod men. It is 
to Arthur Young, Lavoloye, and other similar writers, that we owe 
what wo know of agriculture in Europe, and till men of the same 
class are to be found in India, there Mill really bo no statistics to 
collect If the State is to exorcise any beneficial influence on Indian 
agriculture, it will not lie by the eroatinn of new Secretariat Offices, 
but by employing a certain number of skilled scientific agents who 
must bo willing U> spend months, if not years, in patient local study 
before they cun hope to lwvo anything to teach. When this has been 
done, ir will be time enough to think of model farms and agricnl- 
turnl schools. Tn the meantime, the newly organized department 
may perhaps do the work which it takes ovci from the Homo and 
Financial Offices ns well as it has hitherto been done ; hut, if the 
despatch in which its objects are described may be taken as any 
indication of the spirit in which it will act, thero is much reason to 
fear that tho preparation of showy reports will bo preferred to solid 
unpretending work. 

(The Kwjlish.naii ) 

The criticism of the Oti.scrrt'v and of tho press generally scorns 
tons to ignore one \erf important advantage *which will be secured 
by the creation of tho new department. India will have,—what she 
has not had before,—a department whoso interest it will be to treat 
nil questions connected with the material development of tho 
country on their merits, and which will, at tho Maine tiino, possess 
ample powers to adopt in all finch quest ions whatever course of 
action may appear to it host calculated to promote that object. 
Thu policy of the new bureau will ho progress, and its reputation 
will entirely depend upon itw success in aiding progress. With such 
a rolo marked out for it, private enterprise will be its natural ally, 
and will approach it witli u confidence that bus hitherto boon 
wanting. 

Olio of tho most importsnt objects of tho department will, no 
doubt, bo tho collection and utilisation-of statistics, and wo must 
say, we do not believe it can efficiently discharge this function, 
without special machinery and a considerable increnso of existing 
expenditure. We agreo with the Observer that, wo can liavo no 
useful statistics without employing carefully trained enquirers to 
collect them. But this is no reason why wo should not have a 
“ new secretariat office,” whose special province it should bo, 
among other things, to direct such enquiries, and apply tho infor¬ 
mation obtained. 

(Indian Daily to rammer.) 

Our conviction ifi that tho now department if it seeks to improve 
nml extend agriculture by district officers will' miserably fail. It 
must hsi\ e n subordinate stall of its own, trained for their work just 
as our forcst-rnngorfi have been trained ; otherwise wo shall have 
no more than the doubtful benefit of another Secretariat For tho 
administration of commerco, the proseut staff of the Customs De¬ 
partment should amply suftice. 

(Tliv Pioneer) 

We confess that, while admitting tho convenience amlnocessity of 
adding to tho Secretariat stall’, so far as the progress of agriculture 
is concerned, we look forward to the measuro without any hope at 
all. When ail the various subjects enumerated hy the Government 
of India have been mado over to the now office tho head of the 
department will find little time to tako up a now lino of duty for 
himself, audit’ agriculture is to he improted, ho must take up 
a now line. The idea that any real good can bo done by collecting 
unreliable statistics and writing roams of reports is puerile. Tho 
work to bo done requires a man of practical experience who will 
go about the country, so© what is required; know how it ought 
to be done, and have power to do it. Now, even if such a man 
was at all likely to be made a Secretary, the dutieB of the office 
would be incompatible with this kind of work. He would find 
himself thrown into the middle of a mass of work liandod over to 
him from other departments. Desk work for eight or ten hours a 
day would leave him littlo time for original ontorprizo. The 
administration of laud revenues settlements, surveys, all lawB and 
customs connected with agricultural industry, all questions relating 
to commerce, the opium and exoise revenues, the forests, the salt 
and iuland customs, and oil matters oonneoted with the census and 
emigration, are a few of the subjects to lie entrusted to the new 
Secretary. The list of them reads like an enumeration of nouns 
substantive in the propria qua maribus —so utterly unconnected 
are they and so devoid of tthy logical relation to eaoh other. The 
new Secretary, will be “ not one, but all mankind's epitome/* 
if he iB able to do iusticS to half of these matters. But where are 
we to get a man who, besides doing all this, will be able to take up 
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the entirely new work of promoting the agriculture of’ India In a 
practical and efficient way f ■ — v * . 

The Government wants two things. , It wantf e ministiel* oC 'lN^ 
oulture, and it wants help in the Secretariat of the foreign 
Rome Departments. Sometimes it is possible to combine two 
things. But all combinations are not happy, and the 
of multifarious and incongruous duties generally fails. 

(27*e Seme.) 

Ir we wore asked for our advice it would be to give the Se¬ 
cretariat the help it requires in the shape of an efficient Under- 
Secrotary, and to appoint a director-general or minister of 
agriculture without any second intention. Two great questions 
await the man whoever he is: the first is the supply of fuel, the 
second is tho supply of money to the agricultural olasses. We have 
in India some of the moBt laborious, patient, and skilful farming 
in the world. But so long as all the farm-yard manure is consumed 
for fuel, so long will it bo impossible to succeed in improving agri¬ 
culture. Tho peasantry, too, are crushed beneath the exactions of 
the usurers. Threo-fourths of tho farmers in these provinces are 
compel led^lo borrow their Rood at ruinous interest; as large a 
majority borrow money to pay their rent. Thirty-seven per cent, is 
a common charge for intorost. Wo should like to know what all 
the preaching and statistics in the world can do to remedy this state 
of things. Tho watch word of the new Minister should be u money 
and manure.” 


THE AGRICULTURE OF INDIA. 


CENTRAL rROVINCES— 1108HUNGABAD. 

(By A. G. Elliott, Esq.) 

Use o/inamire and ivnyation.—Rotation of crops. 

The large crops, klmrcef and rubbee, as a rule, are neither 
manured nor irrigated. Opium, tobacco, pan, rice, sugar-cane, 
melons, and all tho small market garden crops which Kachiefl 
sow, arc manured ; and all except rice, tobacco, and melons are 
irrigated, but they are considered us a kind of fancy agriculture, 
and tho true cultivator, the kirsan, looks on them with con¬ 
tempt, as little peddling matters, and what Btirs his ambition is 
aline largo wheat-field ( golialiv), 80 or 100 acres in extent, as flat 
usa billiard-board, and as black as a goud. I have already said 
that the rubbee and klmrcef lands are separated by a broadly- 
defined mark, so that the simple system of alternating the two 
sets of crops, which is current in Upper India, is impossible here. 
The khi i reef crops are always sown ona system of rotation, but not 
the rubbee. Y ear after yea)*, for thirty or forty years, the same field 
will bo sown with wheat, and probably this is the only soil ill 
the world which could bear such a strain on it, without manure, 
rotation, or fallow. When the land begins to be exhausted, gram 
will be sown on it, and then wheat again for a year or two, and 
then it will be let lie fallow. Formerly, when tho uncultivated 
land was larger in extent, the practice of throwing a field into 
fallow and breaking up another in its stead was more common 
than it is now, but this practice is still pursued with second-class 
sorts. 

Exhaustion of the boil. 

The local word for a field being exhausted is rusevd , and 
in old reports and returns this is a phrase of constant recurrence. 
Thero are great numbers of villages against which in the second 
and third five-yoars-settlonumt books tho remark is written— 
“ Soil good, but quite exhausted “ Soil thoroughly worn out.” 
Yet tln -jesaine villages and those identical fields have gone on 
being cultivated from that day to this, with only such fallows 
as could lie allowed by breaking up uncultivated laud in place 
of the field thrown out of cultivation—a resource which has 
been diminishing every day. In lb30 Major Ouseley wrote of 
tho Sobhaporo talooka as producing only one-third of what the 
Bahai talooka did; but if this was accurate, a very strange 
revolution must have taken place ; either Sobhapore must 
have increased in productiveness, though cultivated without in¬ 
termission, since it now produces as much as, or very little loss 
than, Babai ■, or else Bahai must have fallen to a third of its 
former produce, which view appears untenable. Considering 
these things, it would hardly be unreasonable to deny the 
ruseed theory altogether ; and this for some time I was in¬ 
clined to do. I believe, howover, that there must be some truth 
in it, though the form in which it is expressed is much exaggera¬ 
ted, and requires modification. It stands to reason that land, even 
the black Roil of the Nerbudda Valley, must deteriorate if it is 
cropped year after year without anything being returned to it. 
There can lie no doubt that when this soil is newly broken up 
(after the first year) the produce is for two or three years greater 
than it is afterwards.. In the Taptee Valley at present the wheat 
stands breast-high in some of the new villages, and the ear, is very 
large and full, and the crop nearly Rouble the average of the 
Nerbudda Valley; and no doubt, when the Nerbudda Valley was 
first broken up, the crops were the same, and as long as half the 
first-class land was uncultivated, and a new field could be broken 
up for every one thrown into fallow, they are not likely to 
have deteriorated <^uch. But this was on exceptional time, and 
when once regular cultivation in, and the majority of the 
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Und came under the plough, a oettoin amount of deterioration 
followed. The old rote of produce in the goldeif age; or fifty years 
mo, la supposed to have been ten-fold, 1 and judging from the 
Tiptoe; Valley, which is in the same condition now, I do not 
* conceive it can have been more than twelve-fold. I reckon the 
. average now to be six-fqld, and my belief is that it fell very 
rapidly from twelve-fold, to about eight, and then rather alowly to 
six or seven ; that it was at that stage when the laud was 
reported “ vary rittioh exhausted” in 1830, and that it has fallen 
very slightly, if at all, since then. I. have formed this 
opinion from wha$ I have seen of the Taptee villages, 
which are cotaodem that* their history can be known with 
oertainty, and also from enquiries into the produce of fields 
newly taken up from fallow, which for a year or two produce a 
littlC'kpom than their neighbours, and then fall to the general 
level Lighter Boils get exhausted sooner ; sandy and gravelly 
fields will often bear only* four or five years cropping with 
fS# khureef ; second-class rubbee fields will last longer, but must 
be thrown up at loft ; but the true black soil, if profierly culti¬ 
vated will, I think, go on protlucing at the rate of six-fold for 
OlWj and will not fall below it. Of course this is a question 
which cafe only be thoroughly tested by experiments, and by 
accurate knowledge of the history of certain fields; and unfortun¬ 
ately Major Ouseley left no records (or at least none cun be 
fomid) of nis many experiments in agriculture. But I believe bad 
cultivation will mostly be found responsible for faults laid at the 
door of the soilt, and I have never yet seen a field obviously 
inferior to its neighbours, whose inferiority could not on enquiry 
be traced either to omission of one of the required ploughing^, 
or to unseasonable sowing (the cultivator having been ill or 
absent at the proper sowing time), or to leans having got into the 
land and not having been eradicated. Manure is of course the na¬ 
tural remedy for exhaustion. The village of Kolamrae, near llos- 
hungabad, was recorded as one of the most “ exhausted’* villages 
in the district thirty years ago. T inquired for and took the 
most exhausted field in the village, and manured mid cultivated 
it two years running. 

The first year (186*4) I raised a crop of four maunds of gram 
and one and a half of hurley. The gram was a good crop, eight¬ 
fold the seed ; but the barley was a failure and wanted water. 

The second year (1865), which was not on the whole a favour¬ 
able season, the crop was eight nmunds of wheat, or eight-fold ; 
there was only one field in the village equal to it, qml that had 
been taken up from fallow the year before. 

Deduction from analysis of Soils. 

The opinion which I formed from observation ami enquiry 
as to the exhaustion of the soil is supported by Mr. Waldie’s 
analysis and report. Ho says,— “ The soil consists of trap-rock 
in process of disintegration and the two columns of soluble and 
insoluble in acid show the progress of decomposition of the 
rock. The chief peculiarity of the soil will bo the constancy 
and regularity of its supply of mineral constituents to vege¬ 
tation, from the gradual decomposition of the rock by' the 
carbonic.acid and oxygon of tlic atmosphere, with water, and 
the changes of temperature. 

“ These are tho agents, comparatively feeble in their chemical 
powers, by which nature very slowly produces tho same effect 
which the chemist does speedily in his laboratory by the most 
powerful acids and alkalies. Trap-rocks and many others 
besides consist of a congeries of minerals in small crystals, 
which undergo decomposition irregularly, some of these mi¬ 
nerals being more easily' decomposed than others. They 
consist mainly of silica, which is a weak acid, combined with 
various bases, and the process of decomposition separates the 
silica from the bases. A small portion of both silica and bases 
is dissolved by water and washed away, but the greater part 
remains, and the result of the whole may be slated compara¬ 
tively thus:— 

“ Bubor— viz., alumiua, oxide of iHkn, lime, magnesia, 

potash and soda ... ... ... .12* 

Carbonic and phosphoric acid, in combination,... *. 

Silica, partly in combination, partly iu mechani¬ 
cal mixture, which had originally been in 
combination with these bases X0'5 

12 £ 

“ Water and a little organic matter 
Mineral constituents of the original rock, w hieh 
have not yot undergone decomposition. 07*7 

■ 100 - 

“ The decomposition of the above 67 percent, will bo favored by 
everything that promotes its exposure to the agencies specified ! 
above, such as ploughing and loosening the soil.” j 

lu other words, 67 per ( cent, of the soil is trap-rock simp¬ 
ly ground to powder (by the action of ice or of wa- 
ter), Jnifc not decomposed, and unable to yield any of 
its virtues to promote vegetation, except by the slow pro¬ 
cess of decomposition year by year. Only on 24 per cent, 
of the soil does the cultivation tell at all, and from this por¬ 
tion our wheat is produced. Not till the v^>le of the soil is 
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decomposed, and all its resources drawn on by the onlti**ta*a* 
oan there begin to be any fear of exhaustion. At ^p resafit my 
view is that the annual exhaustion of tbs 24 per com* 

pensated for by the annual decomposition of the sixty-seven per 
cent., and tbub the vegetative power of the soil is unaltered, ami 
the same crops can be produced year by year. If larger orops 
are raised the balance will be disturbed ; and the object of scion- 
tifio agriculture must be either to incireaee the rapidity of de¬ 
composition of the 67 per ceui, or else to strengthen the 24 per 
cent, by manures, Ac. 

Cultivators' leisure Time. 

. One result of this system of agriculture is that the 
cultivator has very little to do all the cold weather. If he has 
khureef crops he will bo occupied till about the middle of 
December in cutting and storing them, besides his other work, 
and he will then have two idle months, till the middle of 
February. If he have no khureef crop, as is often' the oase, 
then After the sowing is over he has to make and fence his 
threshing-floor, perhaps to fence his fluid, or part of it, to fetch 
and stock firewood, and to cut his hay. This will take him 
till the end of November, and he then has two ami a half months 
on his hands till the harvest, begins. Many cultivators let out 
thoir carts on hire, especially of late years, since tho demand for 
export of cotton and wheat, and import of rails for the railway 
has raised the rates of hire to an average of one rupje per day. 
The Oeswalies, Jats, and Bishnoves are the castes most given to 
this work, mid in January a whole Jat village will be .deserted 
j by its cultivators, who are all gone on bariara. Many castes, 

' however, prefer to sit quietly at home, loiter out to their fields 
about 9 a.m., loiter hack about noon, and sleep the rust of tho day. 

Number of cultivators, and area held by each. 

The cultivated land of the district is divided in tho follow¬ 
ing proportion :—three-fifteenths are held by the zemindars, 
eight-fifteenths by vtouroosee cultivators with occupancy rights 
and four-fifteenths by tunants-at-will. Jt is obvious from this 
that the zemindar** seers are very large indeed. Except a few 
who are non-agriculturists, or who are much impoverished, pro¬ 
bably none own less than four ploughs, and many own ten or 
twelve. The greatest agriculturist zernin.iar iu the district, 
Toolsheeram Shookul, of pcrgiumah Hurda, owns no less 
than 150 ploughs, and occupies actually 4,500 acres of cultivated 
land. Including the sub-proprietors, lessees, and uutlik mule- 
hoozas, there are probably l,00o persons whoso land is returned 
under the head of seer, and they hold on an average 140 acres. 
The average holding of occupancy cultivators is thirty acres, and 
oftenant.s-ftt-will seventeen acres; and on an average there are 
104 cultivators to 100 ploughs. 

Farm ticrcanls and Laborers. 

The laborers are of two classes,—those who arc perma¬ 
nently employed aw farm servants all the year round, and those 
who "are employed by the day, or for some special work. 
The regular farm servants are the ploughman and herdsman. 
The ploughman is sometimes employed for six months only, 
from May to October, but generally for all the year. A zemin¬ 
dar with six ploughs will probably employ four men all the 
year round, and two for six months only ; a cultivator with 
two ploughs will employ one all the year and one for the plough¬ 
ing season only? Every cultivate! has a herdsman, who 
receives pay according to tho number of cattle be has to 
look after, and if a boy, gets less than if a man. There 
is also a village herdsmen, or narkteia , who looks after 
the catt le of the village artizaus and laborers, and others 
who cannot keep :i herdsman alone. These men who are iu 
permanent employment are very well off*, 'flic ploughman, for 
instance, gels two and half jtveka mams, or thirty nmunds of 
wheat, which at present prices (Ils. 24 the pucka man!) comes to 
Us. 60 or Us. 5 a month. Besides this lie lias cei tain perquisites in 
gleaning, and presents of blankets, shoo, tobacco, &c., according 
to local custom. Ills wile can go out. weeding, or harvesting, 
and she gets also a small perquisite when the winnowing is done. 
Such a mau is exceedingly comfoi table and well-to-do. The 
other laborers lead more precarious lives, especially those 
who are not. employed as ploughman tor six inou'hs even, lu 
the tains there is weeding t <j bo done, and khureef crops re¬ 
quire watching, especially jo tear \ but in the villagos which 
have no khureef the laborer can get nothing to do except 
watching the grass beers, or preserves. In October ho gets from 
Rs. 2 to Rn. 3 for fifteen or twenty days work in sowing ; then 
he can got odd |obs in fencing aud bringing wood ; then he is 
employed in watching the crops. In jungle villages, near the 
hills, watching (rakhwalie) begins the moment the wheat 
blade appears; but in the open parts of the valley it is hardly 
required till tho ear is full, and ready to be eaten as oonibio 
—~i, <*., broiled—when trespassers and thieves have to be 
kept ofF. Then follows the harvest, when there is abundant 
employment for all, and every able-bodied mail can earn five 
seers a day, while wife and children earn from two to four seers. 
This, with the gleaning, supplies the laborer with food for two 
or nearly three months till the rains begin. In jungle villages, 
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where there is much fencing and watching to be done, a laborer 
can in this way got it constant series of jobs which pay him fair- 
jy well ; in the open valley there is less work of this kind, but 
there is a greater demand for grass and wood, and the laborer 
can livo by supplying these things. His great ambition al¬ 
ways is to become a cultivator. He can generally pick 
up a calf and heifer somehow or other, and he keeps them 
for next to nothing till ho has a pair of young bullocks ; then he 
borrows food-grain for a year and sets up on bis own bottom as 
an independent cultivator if he gets land given hihi, or some¬ 
times he luiH already made enough money by hiring out his 
bullocks for carriage, and can dispense with the necessity of 
borrowing. The high wages given by the railway have recently 
enabled many laborers to accumulate enough capital to become 
cultivators, niul thus a competition for land lnia set in of late 
with a He verity unknown before. 


Acreage of Grope. 

The tables below shew the entire sowings of the district, 
the average produce, according to tny estimate, and the Value 
of it at present rates. It will be seeu at a glance that wheat is 
by far the most important crop sown, mid in fact its acreage is 


Ploughman. 
rorukhia or Bur- 
soodia. 


Sowing, *■ 
oraifa. Feeding 
tin* drill. 


Wages m Hoshinigabiid 


For whole year, si Jtncha mania 
of wheat and gram mixed ; a 
blanket every other year. 

11 is wife gleans free «»f 
chnrge, and ho gets ol her 
little perquisites. 

If for half year only, he gclH 
half of this. 

i Two nipei’H for as lung as the 
i nano or sowing plough 
works -18 or 20 flays gene¬ 
rally. It is work for women 
or boys. 1 


Wages in Hurd a. 


6 l iM-ha mania 
of jowar and 
wheat, or 5 of 
wheat alone. 

Tin* same per¬ 
quisites. 


•‘1 rupees for tho 
same period. 


sixty per cent of the whole cultivated area. Hosbuugabad is 
pre-eminently a wheat-growing district. The question of average 
produce is, I need hardly say, a very difficult one, because not 
only do different fields differ immensely in the amount of their 
produce, but the same hold differs immensely in different 
years. Irrigation, man lire, and high cultivation, all tend to 
reduce this difference, by counteracting the effects of the season ; 
but here drought lias its way unchecked, arid where the ex- 
} ironies differ so widely there may reasonably be much dis- 
i agreement as to the mean. Before the assessment hardly a 

Produce Total j| -i . 

cop. , Acm-ase. 1'§ Tot..price, 

i mania.) mania). Jj 


Wheat ...4,54,4414 6J 

Gram ..J 83,106 3} 

Birra (Wheat & | 
gram) ...| 13,415 6 

Ulsi (Linseed) I 3,688 1 i 


Weeding. 


Wat eliing 
(rakhnafie). 


Used to bo from 2 1o 3 piro a dnv, now it lms 
j risen lo 6 or 7 pier, or even more, always pnj,d 
j in rush. Tift* weerier is not expected to begin 
j work till about 9 a. v. 

! By eon tract a eirelo of five yards radius is weed- 
| ed for 2 pice, or Its. 1-15 per acre. 


Mnsoor 

Toor (Urhur) 
Barley 


Total Jlnbbec.. 


r j oil. 

^ ~ flowe 


5,68,58012 0 0 08,16,960 

1,21,19910 0 0 12,11,990 

17,88* U 0 0 1,96,757 

2,99016 0 0 47,840 

13,623 8 0 0 1,08,984 

1,16310 0 0 11,630 

1,783 9 0 0 16,029 

880 10 0 0 8,800 
15 8 0 0 120 

l ^lap-md 
s 55 as do. 1|640 


In the open plain, one man 
will wilt eh 50 or 60 acres 
for llu* mouth, after the ear 
forms, till it ripens, at night 
onh. The cultivator and 
his family will watch hv 
day. lie gets Its. 3 for one 
month ; lor jo tear, about. 10 
( r 12 konroo'i per numra, or 
wateh-post. 


Reaping. 


Winnowing. 


For wheat, the reaper either, 
(gets bi*sofe) one sheaf in 
20, or, (khrda) two sheaves 
a da.\, or (oodra) by con. 

iraci, 8 koovuos fur 5 acres. 


For .yeI* til*, 3 to 4 pie ofjuWMl* ; 
lor tilli, 2 pie ; foi kinlnn, 4 
/ne. For supplying the bas¬ 
ket s to the winnower, a 
iunite gets 1 joe for eaeh 
mani winnowed. 

For riee, 1 pie in 9, when the 
euulie treads it out as well 
as cuts it. 


In open coun¬ 
try. ahout 12 
koorous tor oue 
month’s watch¬ 
ing of 40 to 60 
acres. Tii jun- 
'-dy country', 
about 1 kucha 
oiain for four 
months’ work, 
watching an 
area varying 
from 20 to 5 
acres, according 
to the quantity 
of jungle ,-md 
of depredation. 

Wheat, contract 
rate, 12 koorons 
per 10 acres ; 


Koot-ki 

Moong 

(lord 

Sawu 

Hemp 

Mukka 

Bajra 

Mondge 

Knngni 

Raj giro 


• 6,64,842 15 

•I 42,375 21 
■! 17,941 6 

24,680 2 


15,167 10j| 
28,660 9$ 

39,571 9 
2 10 
37 18 
1,087 16 
1,013 15 
2,730 8 
577 81 
84 17 
91 8 
414 3 


* 

1 muunds 
(clean). 
k. mania . 

3 


2 maunda. 
2 k. mania. 

4 

1 

* 


42,375 9 0 0 
8,97019 0 0 
16,45420 0 0 


45,50212 0 0 

23,885 5 0 0 

39,671 6 0 0 
111 0 0 
1911 0 0 
1,087 8 0 0 
2,026 5 0 0 
5,461 9 0 0 
289 8 0 0 
85 6 0 0 
46 4 0 0 
22212 0 0 


Total h' lmreef... .1,74,466 2± 


oissult 

1 sheaf 

rate, 1 
iu 20; 

Tobacco 

2,983 124 

daily 

wages, 3 

Sugar-cane 

1,437 16 

1 jne of 

wheat. 

Opium 

822 17 



Beetroot 

421 15 

For jo a 

ar, 4 pie 

Jeera 

15 0 

a day 

\ tilli, 4 

Dhunna 

7 10 

pie; ‘ 

general 

Ganja ... 

104 3 

mto, 

3 pie a 

Pepper 

598 4 

day. 

Pindi 

99 14 


Garlic (lahson) 

49 15 


84,22,640 

3,81,375 

1,70,430 

3,29,080 


5,46,024 

1.19.425 

2.37.426 
11 

209 

8,696 

10,130 

49,149 

2,312 

425 

184 

2,664 

18,57,640 


Cutting Hay. 


Cotton cleaning. 


Herdsman 

(Chnrwaha, 

Pwrhhia). 


Be. 1 for 3,000 large bundles, Re. 1 p 0 y 3,000 
or 1,000 small ones. small or 2,000 

big bundles. 


bles 
Melons 
Castor Oil 
A1 
Pan 


1,120 7 
2 0 
503 15 
269 15 
87 5 


Used to be Be. 1 per mautid of 
clean cotton ; uow 11 pico 
per seer of kupas, or 15 annas 
per maund of kupas — say 
Ks. 2-13 per maund of clean 
cotton. 

4 wan* for 12 mr ntlis, 24 for 
6 rainy months, and If for 6 
remaining months ; 1 blan¬ 
ket every second year. 


Rh. 10 per pucka 
mani of kupas, 
or Rs. 2-8 per 
maund of clean 
cotton. 


4 mania per 12 
months, and 
perquisites 


Total Garden 

Cultivation... 10,214 124 
Groves ... 1,690 11 

Grand Total...7.49,62? 16$ 


(sayLbout) 15,00,000 


wrana rotai...j7,40,522 16$ | . .. | ... 1,17,80,180 

soul would allow that such a crop as fourfold* or four maunds to 
the a*ire, was known ; but now that they have noting to gain they 
are more reasonable. Still iu the eastern pergnunahs very few 
will allow an average of more than fivefold. 1 think this is oorreot 
as a statement of their net produce, but then the reapers reoeive 
one-twentieth o^-^he crop gleauera are reckoned to glean a 
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quantity equal to the seed grain in the western pergnunshs, 
equal to half the seed grain in the eastern pergunnans, and the 
unmuxfeled oxen take a large biteont of the gross produce while 
treading it out. It is therefore fair to reckon that if the net 
produce stored away is fivefold, after all these deductions, the 
average gross produce is sixfold. This is what I have taken as 
the average all over the district. The Rajwara perguunah per¬ 
haps produces less—not'that the black soil is inferior but that 
there is more seoond-clsss black soil there. Sconce and Hurd a 
produce more, for the zemindars allow of a net return of 
sixfold. But on the whole I think sixfold is a fair estimate. 

I have not attempted any estimate of crops so varying and 
so dependent on skill and labor ob sugar-cane and garden cul¬ 
tivation. 

MODERN AGRICULTURE —EUROPE. 


STERILITY IN SOILS. 

Mead by Mr. It. H. Goddard before the Hexham Farmer's Chib, 

Of^ course, the terms “fertility” and “ infertility” are only 
relfttiVe; at different times and in different places their sign!- 



be unfertile when its produce is below an average, evon when 
ordinary care has been bestowed upon it in preparing it for and 
getting in the seed. The causes of infertility may he divided 
into two classes ; those that are natural and tlioso that result 
from the courso of management, or rather mismanagement, 
pursued. 

Among the natural causes of infertility wo shall find some 
that at first sight wo should say were beyond our power to 
remedy—situation as influencing the cligiatc, for instance ; but 
it is surprising hmv much climatic influence may he mollified. 
High-lying land may be protected and* nniterially sheltered by 
plantations judiciously placed, but the effect that high 
farming alone has is wonderful. I was over an estate some 
time since, and had frequent opimrtunity of observing two 
farms—one lay in a hollow slightly falling to the south, 
and sheltered on all sides; the other consisted of poorer land 
over 100 feet higher, and with a much worse aspect. Any one 
would have classed tho first m an early and the other as a late 
farm; the latter was taken into hand hy tho proprietor, well 
farmed, and the corn top-dressed; the other was badly farmed, 
and tho consequence was they changed places, and the corn was 
safely staked on the exposed land, while on the other it was still 
standing in the field. 

Again, the temperature of a district will bo affected hy the 
rain-fall and by the facilities existing for passing the water 
off the land ; undrained land, where the water is retained 
by bods or bands of clay, and rendered stagnant, will be 
found colder than the same will ho when properly drained. 
In both these particulars large woods or forests have an injurious 
effect; they both increase the rain-fall of the district and pre¬ 
vent the water from evaporating from the surface, or lieing 
carried off by the wind. Cases have been recorded whore 
springs, never known to have failed, have become dry when 
neighbouring plantations haveboen removed, and have remained 
so until a fresh growth has covered the land. The removal of 
large forests is calculated to make a country txjth warmer and 
drier, and for this reason in naturally humid climates much 


We see. then, two causes which might render an otherwise 
fertile soil unfertile—vis., the absence, or the comparative ab¬ 
sence, of some necessary constituent, or its presence in an un¬ 
available form. 

Again, infertility may be due, not to a deficiency of anything, 
but to the presence of something in the soil which has an injurious 
influence upon vegetation. If organic matter be present in an 
active state of decomposition it prevents the healthy growth of 
plants, and vegetable acids are produced, which often have a 
most injurious effect; these ore often found inland, where an 
excess of water keeps the air from jiermeating it. 

Decaying matter absorbs oxygen, and for this cause a large 
quantity of it ie not a desirable tiling. Iron, too, present in its 
lowest form of combination with oxygon has a very deleterious 
effect, and it is often found in peaty soils or in* a subsoil of 
blue clay. 

But one thing which may l>e said moro than any other to affect 
the fertility of a soil is the presence of stagnant, water, no matter 
whether it comes from above or rises from below, and this for 
many reasons. Tho temperature of the soil is cooled not only by 
the constant evaporation from its surface, and the growth of the 
plant retarded, bat all the pores of the soil being filled, the 
atmosphere has not the power to penetrate to act upon the sub¬ 
stances thero and prepare them for plant-food. It not only acts 
outlie plant, but, hy keeping out tho air, 
increase of protoxide of iron mid organic 
found upon wet grass land is sufficiently 

characteristic. 

On tillage lands the furrows, often bare, or at best covered 
with spindly corn, shows the injuiy produced; but who can esti¬ 
mate the harm done by working such land in a wet state, as is 
often almost necessary, or the amount of manure wasted by its 
being washed off the land t 

Land naturally fertile may be rendered unproductive hy over¬ 
cropping all that is readily available for the use of the” plant 
may thus he removed, but the soil itself aids and assists those 
who give it an opportunity to recover. The soil is not a dead, 
inert mass, as we are apt to think ; it is highly complex iu its 
structure, aiul its insoluble putts aro |>erpetually being acted 
upon by atmospheric and other causes, which proparo thorn for 
the plant. Tillage, besides, being necessary in suiting tho 
mechanical condition of the soil for the reception of the crop we 
destine for it, is thus instrumental in preparing its nourishment 
by tumbling the air to gain access to all its poros, and to effect 
those chemical changes which are necessary. Too much import¬ 
ance cannot ho placed upon all tillage operations being efficient¬ 
ly carried out. We sometimes find lands worn out by over¬ 
cropping, posseting a good depth of Noil which has never beeu 
turnod over. Deep ploughing brings this to the surface, it be¬ 
comes mixed with the impoverished soil, and materially assists 
in its improvement. Lime, too, may ho advantageously ajjplied 
to laml in this state ; it seems to act upon the constituents of 
the soil, and helps to render them available fortheusoot the plant. 
Thus we may say that it assists the soil to claborato from itself 
what otherwise we should have to bestow. I have hoard of 
land being overtimed, and can easily imagine, where it had been 
continuously applied and then discontinued, that tho soil 
would feel the lack of the stimulus itguve, unless supported by 
an increased supply of manure. But this should be no argument 
against the application of lime; for by increasing the crop it 
gives the material for the manufacture of that manure which is 
necessary to sustain the land at its increased standard of fertili¬ 
ty. Rain and dew have a great influence, and a considerable ma¬ 
mmal value. In thoir fall they bring with them from the air 


wood is not a thing to be desired. , .. „ 

Other natural causes of infertility may be found in the anil ! ammonia and mtnc ac...which are absorbed l.y the noil if of a 
itself, and before passing to these it may be as well just to glunce I c teyy, h mnft * l»»ty character. } he quantity, though not largo 


at its composition ancl functions. 

Wo know that the soil is the source from which plants derive 
all their inorganic, or mineral, us well as a portion of their organic 
constituents, and therefore what We find in the plant we may rest 
assured of finding in the soil. 

The ashes of all plants seem to contain variable quantities of 
the following substances : potash, soda, lime, magnesia, oxide of 
iron, silioa, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, and chlorine, all 
being found liKcompounds more or less complex, none of them 
being uncombined. 

Now, by careful experiment it has been found that plants can¬ 
not thrive if any one of these Bubstancos bo wanting m the soil, 
and consequently that a soil cannot bear a productive crop unless 
all the constituents wanted by the plants are present in sufficient 
quantity and in such a form that the plant can absorb them. 
Potash, for instance, might exist in the soil in the form of felspar 
or mica, but not being present in a soluble form, the plant would 
not derive any benefit. Thus we see that it is not merely neces¬ 
sary that all the constituents of the plant should exist in the soil, 
but also that they should exist in an available form ; and it is for 
reason that analysis cannot give us always a correct idea of 
the comparative fertility or infertility of a soil; for, though it 
will reveal the absence of any substance, it cannot always snow 
whether they are present in such a form that the plant oan make 
use of them. ^ 


umyuy. luiuiiy, in jnxti/y i iih qiuiuuby, buuwgii not large 

in itself, yet becomes important whon we consider tho iamount 
of rain and dew constantly falling ; and the effect upon the crop 
of any nitrogenous manure we all know. They bring with thorn, 
too, carbonic acid absorbed from the air, am l many thingH 
insolublo iu pure water aro thus hi a certoiuextcnt made soluble. 

Water charged with carbonic acid in contact with bone-earth 
or insoluble phosphate ofli me can evon take a portion of this 
into solution. Drainage is, I think, the first improvement on 
poor and wet lands, ana not merely for tho reasons stated al>ovc, 
out because so much manure is wasted or washed away when 
applied to land nudroinud. Draining is necessarily an expensive 
procoss, and it is of the utmost importance to do it thoroughly, 
so os to avoid any risk of having to do it over again. 

I have seen a great deal of drainage rendered inefficient hy 
attempting to keep in the old furrows, which are seldom at 
regular distances, often varying from eight or ten to fourteen 
yards. Out-falls are often left in such an unprotected state that 
they become stopped, and a groat portion of the labour and 
expense rendered useless. Every farmer should, for his own 
interest, see that they aro gone through at least once a year. 

Thero are great varieties ofsoil:%e speak of olayeyjpandy, 
peaty soils,’ and thero are endless modifications of these. Either 
of them pure would be absolutely unfertile, not merely from its 
chemical, bat from its meohsmcal condition. Nothing oould 
thrive in an absolutely pure clay, even if it possessed all ti^at 
the plant required; we therefore endeavour to modify soils 
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which contain un overwhelming amount of either clay, sand, or 
peat by the admixture of what will alter its texture and improve 
its composition. 

There are noils so situated as to have the means for improving 
them in close proximity. 

The poor sandy land of Norfolk has been wonderfully improved 
through the application of the marl, which lay almost close 
to the surface, and this has been used to an enormous extent 
through Kent, Berkshire, Lincolnshire, and Cheshire ; in fact, 
wherever the marl was to be found, and the soil seemed to repay 
its application. Peat land in Lincolnshire has been thus un¬ 
proved, trenches being dug, sometimes to a considerable depth, 
and the sub-soil laid U}>on the surface. 

Perhaps the most wonderful instance of the improvement of a 
barren soil took place in the north of Scotland, on the estate of 
I think, the Marquis of Tvvoodale. Tho soil was a useless peat. 
The proprietor having discovered a good soil underneath, made 
canals thoroughly intersecting the land ; into these the peat was 
thrown and floated away, and tho productive soil was rendered 
available for cultivation. 

No matter how fertile a soil may bo, it cannot bo continually 
cropped without adequate manuring, and it is of great import¬ 
ance that all lands should be provided with sufficient and suit¬ 
able accommodation for the manufacture of manure. Tho posi¬ 
tion of the laud with regard to obtaining manures from other 
sources has a great effoct upon the degree of fertility to which it 
will be raised. Proximity to a large town, or direct and speedy 
communication with one, affords great opportunity for improve¬ 
ment. Perhaps there never was a time when greater facilities 
wore available for milking improvements general. The theory and 
practice of draining is bettor understood, we have more efficient 
implements of tillage, while steam is lending her mighty power 
to enable us to plough and to sub soil in a way which could 
not before be done. Supplies of manure are now being brought 
from the other side of the world to take the place of what is not 
returned to tho soil. Never was there a great amount of*atten¬ 
tion bestowed upon this subject, not merely* in obtaining from 
abroad but in manufacturing at home. We bear of refuse from 
our manufactories of all soils being brought to the aid of agri¬ 
culture, while even tho primeval ocean seeing to be rendering up 
its deposits. The potash which is largely obtained from the salt 
mines of <Germany must have been deposited there from the sea, 
to which it bad been carried down in tnu constant, washings from 
the laud. Thus we see that we derive benefit from what, was 
robbed from the ancient lands, and we know not what changes 
may yot take place to render available for future generations the 
vast quantity of alluvium and sewage constantly being carried 
to the sea. 

Geologists hold that the same causes which have resulted m 
the formation of the lund we now inhabit are still at work. We 
have streams ami rivers carrying to the ocean, to be deposited 
in its bed, the elements of future soils, which only need tho 
action of those volcanic agoneic4 which are so actively at work 
in some parts of our globe, and to a loss extent even here, to 
raise them above tho sea, anil thus render them available for 
cultivation. 

Though this may be the ease, and though the so wage now 
descending into tho sea may not bo ultimately lost, if one takes 
a broad view of the thing, still we personally should be benefited 
if the difficulties could be overcome of collecting*,' concentrating, 
and rendering it economically available.— South of India Observer. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ARBORICTLTl RE. 

By Mr. Andrea * Gilchrist. Stonehaven, read before, the Scottish 
Arboricultaval Society. 

If it were impartially and judicially examined, tho influence 
of arboriculture would be found to lie one of those important 
subsidiary rills which have done much to swell the rivers of 
success that have attended the efforts which have beonput forth 
by agriculturists generally to improve and fertilize the soil. 
Doubtless many persons are still unacquainted with the import¬ 
ance of judiciously-managed plantations on agricultural lauds. 
The groat book of nature is always spread out before us, and if 
we only look at it aright we cannot fail to become acquainted 
with many facts that are well worthy of being observed and 
recorded. In fact, there is an evident danger in remaining in 
ignorance of the influence of treos; for they do in no small degree 
contribute to tho production of our food. If wo fail, therefore, 
to acquaint ourselves with a knowledge of the influence of trees, 
we not only' run the risk of losing the benefits of their influence, 
but at the same tiino we arc exposing ourselves to the injuries 
which their entire absence or sudden removal is capable of 
producing. 

It is a well-known factjjiat many of our agriculturists uro 
alow t#acknowledge the benefits of arboriculture, aud instead 
of appreciating its influence, they receive any statement made 
in its favour with incredulity; and, indeed, not a few of them 
sneer at tho presence of plantations near their farms, as being 
more likely to produce an excessive stock of vermin than to aid 
them in realizing an abundant crop in harvest. We are quite 


certain that the high degree of good that all kinds of crops derive 
from the proximity of plantations far more than compensates for 
any little injury that may be sustained. 

To be thoroughly impressed with the paramount importance 
of shelter, as derived from arboriculture, let us examine a field 
that is only partially under its iufluenoe. Beginning our observa¬ 
tions at a portion of the field beyond the influence of the trees, 
we find only a very meagre crop ; but the more we come within 
the range of its influence, wo find that the corn becomes taller 
and the head much heavier. Consequently, that which is shel¬ 
tered yield b a greater quantity, and a much finer quality of grain. 
This is the case also in rcgarcl to either a crop of grass or turnips. 
If they are grown with suitable shelter, there is a larger produce, 
and their feeding qualities are increased to a greater degree. 
Indeed, the difforenue between a sheltered and an unsheltered crop 
is so great, and shows so plainly how very effectually the influence 
of plantations promotes the growth * f all kinds of crops, that 
even the most uninitiated (if he approach the matter impartially) 
cannot fail to become convinced tnut shelter is a powerful agent, 
and that if plantations are judiciously placed, they will greatly 
help to devolopu the resources of every description of land. Al¬ 
though the range of its influence is much more limited, the 
effects of shelter may be observed on a field which is protected 
by a high wall ; or, as is frequently seen, the conformation of the 
land provides a certain amount of shelter, by the hills with which 
it is intersected, breaking to some extent the force of the wind. 
If a crop of corn is examined in Much a situation, it will generally 
be found strongest and most luxuriant where it grows within the 
influence of the shelter of the hills; while beyond, where the 
force of the blast is unbroken, the crop gradually becomes shorter 
and tliimuT, yielding an inferior quantity and quality of grain. 

If, therefore, the shelter derived from a bill, or even a stone 
wall, tends to promote an inereose of crop, how much more 
valuable must the shelter produce by tho proximity of planta¬ 
tions whose beneficial influence extends over a far wider 
range i Moreover, a mass, or even a belt, of timber affords 
more shelter than any bill-side ; for plantations not only break 
its force, but they, as it were, absorb the wind, and cause it to 
percolate through among the trees. It is thus deprived of its 
force, and entirely prevented from eddying ; whemts .a hill 
completely obstructs the course of the gale, and, consequently, 
•reduces an eddying current so destructive in laying grain crops, 
’csides, vvlion the passage of the wind is thus resisted by a lull, 
it generally takes a direction similar to the form of the hill, 
and its force is not lessoned to any extent, but swoops along 
f lic plain with as great, if not greater, fury. It is in consequence 
of this that shelter from a lull does not extend over the sume 
area as shelter derived from plantations. A mass of trees may 
bo said to soften the wind, and cause it to fall mildly on tho 
adjoining fields. Therefore it is that the shelter supplied to 
crops and stock from plantations is superior in every respect 
to any natural or artificial erection or eminence. 

Mr. John Lockart Morton, the eminent civil and agricultural 
engineer, says : “ It is well known to practical men that without 
shelter crops grown on the richest land generally prove decep¬ 
tive in the yield. To the unpractised eye they may appear of 
superior quality ; but, except in pet seasons, they never stand 
the miller s test. Take, for example, one of our cold moorland 
districts where a crop out of every five or six is frosted, and 
where oven the host harvest is far from being remunerative to 
the farmer. When suitable hedges are formed in such a locality, 
sheltering strips of wood planted and properly managed, the 
products i ness of the soil will soon be greatly increased. A 
field of cereals exposed on the ono side to an extensive unhedged 
moor, and sheltered on the other by enclosed fields, uniformly 
sustains tho severest injury from wind and frosts on the open 
sides. Often, too, in fields infested with wire and grub worms, 
from 10 to lf» yards next an ordinary sized hedge running trans¬ 
versely to the wind will be found comparatively unharmed. 
An advantage so very palpable is certainly not the only one 
which a field so situated will receive from superior fences on 
every side. In upland pasture, also, how often do naturally 
nutritious plants assume a stunted form, or die outright, 
through want of shelter ! If a piece of the barest pasture field 
is covered with a little brushwood in growing weather, a tender 
herbage speedily appears, apparently different from all surround¬ 
ing it- When grazed upon badly sheltered land, however good 
the soil may be, it is only the lighter and hardier animals that 
become fat ; and even they, in cold seasons, are very imperfectly 
fattened. So much of the carbon of the food is required in suen • 
cases to maintain animal heat, that half the day is spent in 
gathering herbage for this purpose. In exposod districts cattle 
are also more liable to diseases, such as catarrh, irritation, con¬ 
gestion, and inflammation, than under better circumstances.” 

Such is the evidence that this gentleman of extensive practi¬ 
cal experience and accurate observation gives in favour of the 
influence of arboriculture ; and our own, although considerably 
more limited, experience goes to substantiate the same thing. 

On an estate in the county of R-, the most of the land was 

high lying, and, consequently, very much exposed to cold cutting 
winds. The system of farming carried on was chiefly on dairy 
principles. The fathers were so n^ich impressed with the beno- 
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fits arising from arboriculture that they each gave off ground to 
the extent of several acres from their farms, to be planted for 
shelter, and continued to pay rent for the ground so occupied by 
trees for more than one lease 1 Numbers of them also enclosed 
several portions of land in the comers and exposed parts of their 
fields^ in whioh they planted tsees at their own expense. These 
plantations subsequently became valuable shelter to the adjoin- 
mg fields, and under their influence the cattle were able to remain 
unhoUMd^-and gather their food in cold rainy dayis without any 
risk of iqjuiy. Previous to these belts and sheltering clumps 
being available, the cows had not only to be kept and fed in the 
house during cold stormy days, but oven in ordinary weather the 
greatest attention was neccessary to preveut the cows from 
standing about, or, to use the farmer's own words, which are 
more expressive, “ hangin aboot the dykesides and no’ oatin',”— 
lest they should take a u shivering” from the cold, which gene¬ 
rally results in a falling-off in the animal, and consequently a 
reduction in its produce. In fact, it not (infrequently happened 
that the animal died from the effects of cold rams. One of these 
farmers had to Btook his farm twice with milk cows boforo the 
plantations formed on his farm had attained a sufficient hoight to 
afford any shelter to his adjoining fields. After the benefits of 
the plantations began to be felt, he neve lost an animal from 
cold, he was besides enabled to keep a much finer and heavier 
breed of cattle ; asd there was an evident increase in tho quan¬ 
tity of grass that grew in tho district. On tho same extent of 
land there were two, and in some oases three additional cows 
kept, while at the same time there was an increase in the produce 
of each cow, unquestionably proving that the grass had become 
more succulent and nutritious. Moreover, when under grain 
crops, there was also an obvious increase in the productiveness 
of the soil, the yield of both straw and grain being considerably 
greater per acre, and this was observed to be the ease moro 
especially on those fields that were most under the influence of 
the plantations. Another good effect of the additional warmth 
was that the crops became much earlier ripe, and wore generally 
secured without suffering so much from inclement weather. 

Tho results of all these improvements in the crop and stock of 
these forms, after the plantations had acquired a height suffi¬ 
cient to check and mitigate the wind, indubitably proves that 
when tho climate is ameliorated by the influence of plantations, 
the soil becomes more fertile, and m consequence yields a richor 
return. Plants derive a great part of their nutriment from the 
air, and from the gases that are evaporated from the soil; and 
it is well known that a cold withering wind sweeping over a 
district, instead of accelerating the formation of dew, and in¬ 
creasing the latent heat of tho earth, or promoting the evolu¬ 
tion of gases, does the very opposite, by neutralizing tho effect of 
the sun's heat, and lowering the temperature of the soil. But 
whore a suitable shelter is provided there is a greater degree of 
that gonial warmth, both in the air and in tho soil, which is so 
essential to all kinds of vegetation, as woll as for the healthy 
development of animals, and it also proves that those diseases 
in animals which are known to result from exposure in a trying 
and changeable climate can be thus averted. Another good effect 
of shelter on animals is that it causes them to thrive better and 
fatten much fastor. This arises from the fact that when animals 
are properly sheltered, theVe is loss carbonaceous food required 
to keep up the necessary animal heat; but when unsheltered a 
groat part of the carbon in the food is consumed for the above 
purpose, and consequently there is a lose quantity available for 
rattening. 

In a report “On the General Principles of Reclaiming 
Land,” Mr. Thomas F. Jamieson writing of shelter, says : If 
the position be bare or exposed, it will conduce much to the 
value of all subsequent operations that, before anything else is 
done, a good-sized plantation be formed on those sides from 
which the cold and stormy winds blow. It will add an inch or 
two to the height of every stalk of com, and to tho girth of every 
ox within the influence or its enfolding wings. Let the land for 
grass parks, and it will put a pound or two more of rent on 
every field winch lies within the bosom of the wood. We have 
been able to keep the ploughs at work on the south side of a 
plantation above 100 acres abroad, when on the other side they 
could not go for frost. Tho error will rarely Ho in planting too 
largely; let there be at least 1(X) yards in breadth ; but should 
there be a general absenoe of woods or shelter in the district, 
the extent should be greatly increased. The bleaker and more 
bare the locality, the broader and thicker should the plantation 
be. We have already shown from our own experience, as well 
as from the experience and observation of others, how veiy 
effectually the shelter produced by the influence of trees pro¬ 
motes the congeniality of the soil, and rendered it more pro¬ 
ductive even when it has been under cultivation for a consider¬ 
able time. But the beneficial effect of shelter is perhaps more 
apparent on land that has been newly reclaimed from its natural 
condition. The soil of all newly trenched land being left in a 
loose and (men state; and this, along with the effects of the 
draining off of the surface water, leaves the soil, even of a 
moderately-sheltered field, more liable to suffer from drought. 

A newly-reclaimed field, under ^he influence W a plantation, 
will yield a for heavier crop than one (even with a better soil) 
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without shelter will do. The soil of the former is moistened bf 
the plantations, and the wind mollified; and thus it is prevent* 
ed from parching the soil But the soil of the latter Is net 
nearly so moist; and because it is deficient of shelter, it is con¬ 
sequently more liable to become arid, both from the effects e t ' 
scorching winds and the effects of the sun's heat Experience 
and observation will prove this to be the cose. In feet, we oould 
give several examples of the superiority of tho crops that are 
produced from a field that has been suitably sheltered a short 
time previous to being reclaimed. In some instances we have 
known a field of the above description yield a crop the double 
heavier than that which wus grown on a field or better soil 
treated in a similar way, but not benefited by shelter.” 

Dr. T. Anderson, Professor of Chemistry to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, in an address delivered “ On 
the Chemical Principles iuvolvod in the Reclamation of Waste 
Lands," says : “ Belts of planting should bo formed along the 
sides of reclaimed fiolds, particularly in the direction of the 
prevailing winds ; and where tho soil is of a iiou-rctentive kind 
rows should bo planted along the line of all tho fences. I am 
aware that this latter statement is at variance with agricultural 
practice in Scotland, where a determined warfare is waged 
against treos, on the plea that their roots exhaust the land of 
substances which would otherwise be absorbed by the crop, and 
that they serve to shade tho soil. I do not doubt that this opinion 
is in many cases well founded, particularly whore tho trees are 
of the shallow-rooted species, which derive their nutriment from 
tli© surface soil, but conics more succulent, and the heather, like 
a tender exotic planted on a cold exposure, looks as if it felt 
a little out of place, and gradually disappears. In proof of this, 
we may mention an instance that came under our observation in 
the comity of—. The lino of march between two estates 
went through a track of moorland, oaclrprnperty haring a portion 
of moor, which was mostly covered by heather, with little or no 
difference in tho quality of tho soil or sub-soil; there was, how¬ 
ever, a difference in tho oxposure, tho one portion being more 
elevated and lying exposed to tho north-cast wind. The pro¬ 
prietor of this most exposed part had, some 40 years ago, planted 
the most of his ground with a crop of larch, which, except at the 
northern extremity, and in some damp places, had grown very 
fast. Some years after planting, the heather began gradually to 
disappear under tho trees, and after tho plantation had been 
several times thinned, grass began to grow luxuriantly. When 
tho trees oil the lower portion of the ground were thought to be 
strong enough to resist the effects of cattle, part of the lowest 
lying ground was fencod off, and the trees thinned to a good 
distant apart. The proprietor then turned in a lot of cattle to 
graze ; and this was continued for a numbor of years, and the 
situation yielded fine pasture, the trees being gradually thinned 
out ; and it is now under a regular rotation of cropping, having 
been trenched after being pasturcclfor a number of years. Ana, 
although at a higher elevation, ana with u soil hardly so deep as 
those fields that had boon previously reclaimed, it continues to 
grow ns good crops.”— South of India Observer. 

PREPARATION OF HONKS AS MANURE. 

The following useful remaks on tho various modes of proparing 
bones as fertilized occur in tho Queenslander: —“ Tho usual 
mode of making manures from bones is to select a good wooden 
floor of a barn, well covered overhead, or to make a floor of 
thick planks, laid tight. On this first throw the bones. If not 
in dust, it would bo well to sift them, and place the coarser 
part on the floor, putting the finer portion aside for mixing in 
afterwards. By this means the rougn bones come first in con¬ 
tact with the sulphuric acid which is used for reducing the mass 
into a paste, and are more effectually divided, while the finer 
arts can then be added to dry up. No metal (except lend) should 
e used on the floor, or whero the acid can reach. Water equal 
to one-fourth or one-sixth the weight of bono is then to be pour¬ 
ed on tho bone, well stirred in with a spado, and left for two or 
throe days to heat and ferment; it would be well to use tho water 
boiling. Then add the sulphuric acid, mixing well with a wooden 
spade or board; tho mass effervesces, or boils ; stir twice a day well 
for two days, so as to turn the whole over; let it stand for two or 
three days to dry; add the fine hone, and mix well. If not dry 
use some absorbing substance, as sawdust, dry peat, or dry 
earth, in small quantities, and mix well. Do not use for this 
purpose lime, ashes, or marl, as they would destroy the super¬ 
phosphate and spoil tho whole work. Made in this way from 
bone ash, this fertiliser will yield 30 per cent, of soluble salts, 
of which 26 per cent, is superphosphate of lime. The manufac¬ 
turer will say that tbero is 35 to 37 per cent, of superphosphate' 
present but if so he over-estimates; indeed 26 per cent, of soluble 
superphosphates is more than any farmer wants; it is too 
soluble, and will pass out of his ground too soon, especiallyon 
wet weather; 1*2 Ao 15 per cent, is a better proportion for the 
farmer for then he nas a proportionally laiger amount of insoluble 
bone phosphate in Btore for future use in the soil. On this ao* 
count it is better for the farmer to use raw or steamed bones 
than bone ash ; he has a sufficient, though a smaller, quantity 
or superphosphate present. This fertiliser will not suffer from 
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exposure to air, but it must be protected from rain or wet; 
it ought to be put into casks when not used immediately. Bone 
fertiliser made as directed will be of a whitish color if made 
from raw or steamed bone, and gray black if made from bone- 
black of the refinery ; but the color of a superphosphate is of no 
consequence, and no test of its quality ; neither is its smell ; 
it ought to have no smell, or a faint acid odour, if any. If calcined 
bones, or bone ash of the sugar house, lie the material used, 
every 100 lbs. will require 87i lbs. of vitriol; when these have 
fully acted on each other, the mass would give—superphosphate 
of lime, 26 lbs. ; gypsum, 06 lbs. ; sulphate of nnigmwi n, lbs. ; 
soda, 2} Ills.; and tho balance of the 187 lbs. would be wasted 
and undissolved bone earth. If the firmer uses steamed bones, 
a quantity of vitriol intermediate between tho two proportions 
named will be needed, say 00 lbs. 


MEMO. FOR PREPARING SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

By Limit. Colonel E. Boildam , on special Doty, My-nee. 

Plaster, and puddle a floor of day anil Id it dr*. bay thereon 
a ton of bone dust, say 7 or 8 cp-; it should noi hr roaivr, but 
need not lie literally dust, if boiled or burned m much lie nmre 
favorable for the efficiency of the after oper.iturns. I’our valor 
upon the heap for a day or two as long as un\ is hed, thru 
flatten it down and lay a lot of ashes around the ed^r. I’our on 
gradually 0 or 7 cwt. of sulphuric acid,—4. or h <>t the ordinary 
carboys. It shdtild lie poured into jugs ami Known from the 
jugs into tho bones. The slowness of this pi,in, as veil :is iis 
gaiety, in a recommendation. It will hml and fume and tfhrvcsoe, 
and the person operating had better stand windward of it. before 
night it will be quiet, and if still very wet, it should haw* the 
ashes closely packed around it. They may be nuxid w.ththe 
hoap in a day or two, and it will be fit for the drill in a 1m t mght. 

RATIONAL CULTIVATION. 

An interesting paper on the ahovo sub ject has been read before 
& meeting ofthe Victorian Agricultural Society, hy .Mr. Mitchell, 
who commenced hy stating some of the piaetiei", purMtcd by 
farmers in tho colony, which were not rational. [Je said the 
growth of the same crop )car after year on the same land, 
“wheat after wheat,” for instaueo ; the production of suecossi\o 
grain crops without any manure. and ■with only an occasional 
bare fallow when the land becomes foul ; burning straw instead 
of converting it into manure by the aid of m.<h k, and restoring 
it again to tho land ; tho laying down of land to grass after it 
has been exhausted by the growth of grain — these are some of 
our practices that are not rational, because opposed to tho laws 
of naturo—rotation and restitution—winch govern the growth 
of plants and the continued fertility of the soil. 

Necessity of Rotation and Restitution. 

Rotation, I have said, is a law of nature that governs the 
growth of plants, it compolw change of soil or situation. No plant 
will thrive continuously on tho same spot. This applies as well 
to oak and pine forests as it does to wheat, oats, or any of our 
cultivated crops. The necessity for rotation or change of crop 
is caused parity by exhaustion in the soil of elements essential 
for the healthy growth of the plant, and partly in consequence 
of the excretory mattor thrown off l>y the roots, rendering tho 
Boil unfit for its further growth. Yet one plant, by its death 
and decay from those causes, makes the most suitable prepa¬ 
ration for the healthy growth of some other plants belonging to 
a different order. In this way the great globe wo inhabit nas 
been converted out of barren rocks into tho thing of beauty 
we now see it, and become fitted for the sustenance of man. 
It is upon this law that tho modern practice of British agricul¬ 
ture is founded, and no system of cultivation can he deemed 
rational if it does not embrace some rotation of crops. I need 
only instance the well-known success of wheat grown after 
peas, beans, or clover, to illustrate the advantages of rota¬ 
tion. At one time it was supposed that by attention to a 
proper rotation of crops—one crop preparing the ground 
for another—the farmer could go on producing crops, with¬ 
out any manure, to the cud of time. Increased knowledge 
has dispelled that illusion. We now know that, in conjunc¬ 
tion with rotation, we must also have restitution or com¬ 
pensation, if we would maintain the fertility of the soil, and 
avoid barrenness. Restitution and rotation should be the 
watchword, the creed, not merely as a matter of faith, but the 
every day practice of all who desire to cultivate rationally. We 
cannot go on ploughing and sowing, reaping and mowing, taking 
all away, and giving nothing back to replace the mineral sub- 
stanoes removed from the land. We cannot, I say, long con¬ 
tinue this system of robbery, even with some sort of rotation, 
without being brought face to face in the long run with one of 
these two alternatives, restitution or barrenness The time, of 
course, will vary with the quality of the soil, but the end must 
come. How little this inexorable law of restitution seems to be 
understood, or if understood, how znuoh we, by pursuing our 
dresont exhaustive practice, seem to disregard it. Yet it is no 
light matter, but one fraught with serious oonsequenoes to any 


community where a system of spoliation is carried on, instead 
of rational cultivation. 

The other day 1 met with the following statement bearing <m 
this subject, in the leading columns of one of our daily journals, 
in an article commenting on mining leases. In making a com¬ 
parison between the charge for a mining lease and the cost of 
agricultural land, the writer proceeds to say: —'“Agricultural 
land rightly passes at a small charge from the Government into 
the permanent possession of the cultivator, because, by the la¬ 
bour of him ami his successors, it will continue for generations 
without number to ) ield the prime necessities of lifo, food and 
raiment, to the in habitants of the State, because, in fact, culti¬ 
vation makes of it the commissariat, without which the State 
could nut exist. ■’ Now, this holds good only where rational cul¬ 
tivation is earned on ; under an exhaustive system there is abso¬ 
lutely no diilerencii between agriculture and mining. The miner 
works out Ins claim, and the farmer works out his farm. The 
former abstmots t ho “metallic treasure,” wealth's representa¬ 
tive, and the latter abstracts, by means of his crops, the real 
worth nf an\ u.u ion, the; fertility or producing power of the soil, 
UK-iib) destroying 11 the commissariat, without which tho State 
cannot •wist.” 

11,’b'iestitui envvfl by “ 'ctfliny” on small portions of Land. 

f>ur Mate lookj on with indifference at a condition of things 
that iniiM, m the coui->c of it lew years, seriously affect its own 
existciuc. Nay, not only does the State look with indifference 
on the piv.M'iit -.vstem of spoliation without making any attempt 
to introduce a more rational one, hut it actually, by “ settling the 
people" oil too ; inull portions of land, renders an exhaustive 
pi act ice c ampul -«n\v on tho part of the poor settler. With the 
JVighilid i xampl ■ ol Annairu before our eyes, and none of her 
vn - I n - >ukc., in K.c Kuii'C of rich agiieultnral land at our back, 
we fail io profit by the lesson. There, in America, such is tho 
distance ^lam has to be transported over country rendered moro 
or 1 Ciss biMTcn by spoliation, that unless tho price of whoat rules 
at fiojii r»o,.. to cos. a quarter in Britain, it will nob pay tho 
fanner m i hr ‘‘far w< M,” where the work of destruction is still 
goin.A ‘>n. to bane,4 his crops, and they are'allowed to shed oil 
the lii ld> Ne;iu v home, we read of uu exodus of farmers from 
alii ndy c\hauqed districts of .South AusLi alia coining to Victoria 
to take t lie benefit of our recent Land Bill, and, of course, to 
pirn-tie the miik; system heietli.it has led to the necessity of 
I In ii- lea\ mg South Australia. But to conic home within our 
ow n colon\, we an 1 told, by the Hamilton Spectator, ol‘farmers 
in the wtstern district, who, having exhausted their own free¬ 
holds, are now j ruling land on a short, lease at ft high rent, for 
the purpose, no doubt, of carrying on tho same exhaustive prac¬ 
tice. Meantime, they have laid their own farms down to grass, 
to recover the lost fertility. Delusive hope! If it be the mineral 
constituents of which tho soil has been exhausted, there is but 
one way of restoration, and that is by restitution. However, 
“the convenience of the arrangement," it is said, “is quite 
mutual, for the land-owner will got a far higher return by letting 
his land for ir»s. to 20s. per acre, than lie would by keeping a 
couple of sheep to the acre, and the tenants will be able to make 
larger annual gains.” From this it would appear that the 
American system, when “the settler subdues a piece of land, 
flogs it to death and abandons the carcase and then repeats 
the operation on a new subject,” a system that has been 
condemned by thinking men in all countries, is in full 
force among us; indeed, somo, it would appear, have 
already managed to compass the death of the first vic¬ 
tim, and are seriously setting to at the second. With our 
“ limited area of good agricultural land,” this is surely an unwise 
course to pursue, and must be attended by disastrous results. 
But then “ tho land-owner gets a far higher return, and the ten¬ 
ant larger annual gains.” Hero we have the true secret—an 
insane desire to convert tho fertility of the soil, at all 
into hard cash—to sell tho birthright of mankind for a few pieces 
of glittering ore ! Curious anomaly of human law this ! We 
will not allow a poor miserable wretch to destroy his own miser¬ 
able life, but we make no attempt to prevent tne destruction of 
that which maintains life. With lettings like that in the western 
district, and the Government selections of 80-acre lots, how can 
we expect any attention to bo paid to the natural laws of restitu¬ 
tion and rotation, or any attempt at rational cultivation P 

Profit the Proof of Rational Cultivation, 

Having pointed out some of our farm practices whioh I con¬ 
ceive is not rational, and endeavoured to shew you why I think 
so, I shall now pass on to the question—What is rational culti¬ 
vation P “ The object of farming is gain. Whether an agricul¬ 
turist grows bread to strengthen man, wine to gladden hisheart, 
oil to make him of cheerful countenance, or opium to poison 
him; whether his barley be made into wholesome ale or delete¬ 
rious gin, he has but one concern—does the cultivation nay V 
This being the case, and the object gain, the system that enable* 
the farmer to obtain the largest quantity of healthy produce at 
the smallest cost, and realise the greatest amount of profit but— 
pray, you mark this well—" without permanently lessening the 
fertility of the soifcX-anysyatem {hot will falfll these conditions 
may be pronounced a rational system of cultivation. The fertU 
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lity coutainedin the soil is the farmer’ll capital; when he sells 
his crop, he sells part of this capital If he does not restore to 
his land, in the shape of manures, the fertilising substances 
taken away in the crop sold, his land will be permanently so 
much poorer. He is then living partly on capital, instead of on 
interest alone This is an erroneous and too common practice. 
By following it, the capital originally contained in the soil is 
year by year diminished, and tne fanner, with diminishing crops 
of grain, as a matter of course, obtains less and less of interest, 
not only, mark you, on the capital in the soil, but also on the 
capital ne employs to work his farm. True, the farmer may, by 
this unwise course of practice, when * his land is in its 
virgin freshness, manage - to save money, but such savings 
cannot all be regarded as legitimate profit, because he has 
simply been transferring part of his capital out of the soil into 
some Dank. Should he farm the same land long onough, his 
bank account will dwindle away again, for “ the spoliation of 
land leads to poverty.” Now, by following the opposite, that is, 
the rational course, and restoring again to the soil annually, in 
the shape of manures, thoso elements of fertility carried away in 
the crops sold off the farm, the farmer will retain his capital in 
the soil intact, and will always obtain undiminished interest on 
both the capital in the soil and that employed in workiug the 
farm. Does some one inquire—Will this rational system, this 
constant manuring, will it pay ? Well, all I can say in reply to 
such a question js, if it won’t, we have no business with tho land. 
Why disturb the squatter P Why destroy his rational and profit¬ 
able employment of the land in the production of wool and 
tallow, if we take it only to pursue an exhaustive system that 
must, in the long run, end in rendering it useless for cultivation, 
and unfit jsven for the production of wool and tallow ? The fact 
is, if we, as farmers, are to continue to cultivate, we must culti¬ 
vate rationally. It is a case of “ Hobson’s choice, that or nono.” 
We must also make it pay, for that is one of the conditions. 
How, then, are we to sot about it ? It is not my intention to at¬ 
tempt to lay down any course of cropping. Kvory one must de¬ 
cide this matter for himself, according to circumstances, climatic 
conditions, and local requirements. In one part of the colony 
it may ho dairy stock in conjunction with grain growing ; in 
another, sheep ; in a third, the purchase of phosphatic ma¬ 
nures, and the ploughing in of an occasional ^rop of green 
manure. So that it becomes simply impossible to point out any 
specific course whereby to attain tho desired end. but this 1 
may say, that whatever system may l>o adopted, it must he based 
on tho laws of restitution and rotation. 

Beginning at the Wrong End. 

In colonial agriculture generally, the natural tendency seems 
to be to begin at the wrong end. Instead of starting from 
grass and the depasturing of stock, the production of grain is 
made the starting point. By the continued production of 
grain alone, the land becomes exhausted, and thereby unable 
to produce grass except of the most worthless and innutritious 
description. Now, the rational course would be to start from 
grass as a basis, and, in conjunction with this, through green 
crops, stock, and manure, advance to gram ; then, in tho course 
of any rotation, back again to grass. The laying down of culti¬ 
vated land to grass, after a course of cropping, may be likened 
to putting it tobod ; of course, the more comfortable wc make it 
the better it will rest, and consigning it for a time to “ nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” which, if I may bo allowod a slight j 
liberty with poetic diction:— 

Swiftly on dewy pinion flies from fields 
Of woe, too often cropped with golden grain. 

And lights on slopes unruffled by a plough. 

The bare fallow is like poking up the fiye to make it burn away 
all the faster. But a green crop put in with plenty of good 
muck, and fed off on tne land, is the true “ roast beef of old 
England,” and will be followed by plenty of bread and cheese 
and beer. As I have said before, if we take care of the grass, the 
grain will take care of itself. To do this we, must take care of the 
muck, and to get muck we must have stock of some sort. By 
means of stock the farmer can collect together part of the capital 
contained in the soil of his grass land and apply it to his arable 
land for the time being. By thus concentrating his fertile 
capital, he will secure a larger and more certuin return for his 
outlay on the labour of cultivation. In this way the fertility 
of the farm will be made to rotate on the farm itself along 
with the rotation of crops, and if restitution is made for loss 
suffered by produce sold, this system may be carried on to the 
end of time. 

. The first step, however, towards the initiation of such a course 
of practice, is the sub-division of farms into fields; the next, 
keeping stock and taking care of the muck ; after that, rotation 
of crops, and last but most important of all, restitution. Under 
present circumstances, ns-regards population and cost of labour, 
not less than three-fourths of a farm Bhould be unto grass, 
b«Bh grass,” 6f course, in the tot instance. The larger the 
term the larger should be the proportion of grass land. That a 
system of rational cultivation will not pay in this colony I deny. 
Tne truth in this matter is not left without witnesses. For, 
although an exhaustive praoti<jj is the prevaiUPg one, and tenant- 


farmers can hardly be expected to follow any otto, yet I know 
several farmers who cultivate their own freeholds Oft a.ta|wuifl 
system, and who make it pay too. It is also a cfeeermg ton Jqf 
the times that many ore now impressed with the neceawty. or 
some change, and anxious to adopt a more enduring systepi 
Spoliation, it has been found, will not continue to pay. 


INDIAN FIBRES. 


THE RHEA PLANT. 

[ Beeolution of the Government of India in tho Home Department 
dated the 26th January 1871.] 

Arrangements have now boon completed for transmitting 
to the Secretary of State, for the use of would-be competitors 
in Europe, fivo tons of dried stems of the rhea and two tons 
of semi-prepared fibre in that state to which it is readily re¬ 
duced by existing machinery. 

Dr. JamioBon reports that rhea cultivation is being vigor¬ 
ously pushed forward at Soharun;>ore, and it seems probable 
that by the 1st of April a few tons of dried stems will be 
available for distribution to parties in India desirous of mak¬ 
ing experiments with tho same. These stems will bo distributed 
gratis, but applicants must pay for the carriage of the same 
from Saharunpore to the locality at which they wish to receive 
them, as well as for all packing expenses. 

Regard being had to tho delay which has*unavoidably oc¬ 
curred, and must still occur, in furnishing would-be coinpeti- 
tors in Europe and India with s^iecimons of the plant for 
experimental purposes, His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council has resolved to postpone the commencement of 
the regular trials until April 1872. During the whole hot 
weather and rains of 1871, however, considerable quantities of 
the fresh stom will bo available at Saharunporo, ana during this 
period intending competitors whose machinery is in a suffici¬ 
ently forward stato, aud who may be desirous of testing the 
same on tho green plant, will bo afforded all practicable facili- 
i ties for doing this at tho Government plantations, so far as 
I the material available will permit. During these preliminary 
experiments the owners of machinery must provide such mo¬ 
tive power as may bo necessary to test their machines to their 
own satisfaction, but during the regular trials the Govern¬ 
ment proposed to place one or more small steam engines at 
the plantation to work tho machines which may be allowed 
| to compete. 

1 .Persons desirous of obtaining supplies of the dried stom 
for experimental purposes in this country must submit ap¬ 
plications in the Form A. prior to tho 1st of March 1871, and 
persons desirous of testing their machinery at the Govern¬ 
ment plantation at Saharunpore during the Jiot weather and 
rains of 1871, must submit their applications in the Form B, 
prior to the 1st of April 187f. Applications in eithor form 
are to be addressod to tho Secretary to Government of India, 
Home Department. 

It being essential, in view to tho provision of a sufficient 
supply of the fresh rhea stem for the trial of tho machinery, 
to ascertain beforehand the number of machines that are like¬ 
ly to take part in the competition, it haB boon decided to fix 
tho 1st May 18ft as tho date prior to which notices of inten¬ 
tion to compete for tho Government prizes should be submit¬ 
ted. Machines, in regard to which notice haB not been given 
prior to that dato, will only be admitted to tho competition 
after a sufficient supply of stems has been allotted for,trial of 
those machines in regard to which tho requisite notice has 
been duly filed prior to the 1st May 1871. Notices of intontion 
to compete should be in the Form 0, and should be addressed 
as in tne case of applications A. and B. 


RICE CULTIVATION. 


JBL1GIITED PADDY. 

The following letter from the Conimissiofter of tho Presidency 
Division, regarding the blighted condition of poddy crop in the 
vicinity of Diamond Harbour, has been received by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society 

u i. The accompanying dhan has been made over to me us a 
specimen of a very serious blight which has affected a consider¬ 
able portion of the standing rice crop to the south of Diamond 

Harbour. be very muc h obliged If you would be so good as 

to favor me with any remarks which the kuowlodge and experi¬ 
ence of yourself, or any member of your Society can suggest as 

to the nature and cause of the blight. 

“ 8. It is so far, as I understand, the result of the last heavy 
rain»i which led to a considerable rice tract being submerged for 
a short time/* 

The Secretary said he had been favored by Mr. Wood Mason, 
the Officiating Curator of the Indian Museum, with the follow¬ 
ing report on this blighted paddy 
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44 The sjwcimen of pa<ldy just received infested by a species 
of ustilago-sinut, in common parlance. Many species are known 
of this genus of parastic fungi, which are determined partly from 
characters furnished by the spores, partly by the habit of the 
fungus, &c. They generally grow in the interior of the organs of 
plants, as in the case before me, in whioh the usual great de¬ 
formity of the grains, absorption of the tissues, and their total 
replacement by aggregations of the spores of the fungus, have 
taken place. The interior of some of the grains presented a 
whitish gummy, interlaced ill-definedly thread like mycelium 
which doubtless grows, in the manner described by Fulasne at 
the expense of the surrounding tissues and sap of the infected 
organs, ami at last becomes converted into a more or less coher- 
rent mass of spores; these are of a dirty green colour on the ex¬ 
terior of the deformed grains, beneath the outer coating the ag¬ 
gregated spores are bright orange red ; the central portion has a 
vesicular appearance and is white in colour. 

44 Now for a few won Is about the causes of this blight. Amongst 
these may be placed 4 seasonal influence unfavourable to the 
healthy development of tho paddy plant/ careless cultivation or 
absence of proper precautions in the choice of the seed. Accord¬ 
ing to certain observations made some years ago, it seems proba¬ 
ble that there are very few corn grains of any kind upon which it 
is impossible to discover several sporulos of a fungus ; a bad sea¬ 
son comes in which, to take the present case, the plants are too 
long or too deeply covered by water, they get into an unhealthy 
condition, and the dormant germs start into life. This is os pro¬ 
bable nn explanation its I am able to offer. In animals certainly 
a lowered physique produces greater susceptibility of disease ; 
this same more than probably holds good with regard to the vege¬ 
table world. In further corrolmration of my explanation, 1 may 
mention the sudden occurrence of forms of animal parasitism to 
sick people. 
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ACCLIMATIZATION OF CAROLINA RICE. 

The following report by birut.-Colonel J. “Ashlmrner , Deputy 
Commissioner, Upper Qodavery District, No. 2,210, dated Si* 
roncha, 1 lith, December 1870, on the result of an experiment, on 
the cultivation of Carolina Paddy , is published for general in¬ 
formation :— 

I have the honor to report, for the information of the Chief 
Commissioner, the result of an experiment made in this district 
on the cultivation of Carolina paddy, with a view to its intro¬ 
duction by distribution to tho ryots of tho district. 

In the early part of this year I made application to the Board 
of Revenue, Madras, to favour me with a small quantity for trial ; 
they kindly forwarded me 20 lbs ; this I had sown under careful 
superintendence, and the result T shall briefly lay before you. 

Of those 20 lbs. on receipt, about 6 lbs. were found to be in 
tho condition of rice and unfit for planting, 6 lbs. of the paddy 
in preparation failed to germinate, and 3 11)*,, immediately after 
being planted, were completely washed away by a heavy fall of 
rain, so that but 6 lbs. were left to carry out the exj)eriment. 

Preparation before. Sowing. 

The paddy was stee|ied in water for 16 hours, removed, and 
then tied closely in a bundle covered with teak leaves. This was 
watered twice daily for six days, and then but once daily for 
three days : the package was examined on the ( seventh day and 

S ermination was found to have proceeded sufficiently far to ren- 
er it fit for planting. 

Selection of Soil. 

A site was selected close to the bund of a tank, and 3,334 
square yards in extent. The soil was rich and loamy, approach¬ 
ing 44 cotton soil’’ in character, but containing a pretty large 
admixture of sand ; a good supply of water was at all times 
attainable. 

Preparation of Soil. 

The ordinary preparations were made, the ground was well 
ploughed to the depth of 18 inches, and was well cleared of 
weeds, five maunds of cowduug were spread and mixed with 
soil, then the ground was watered and again ploughed. 

Seeds. 

Nothing was done before sowing, further than to immerse the 
sprouts in a solution of assafeetida to prevent its being injured 
by worms or insects. 

Transplanting. 

Carried out in the usual manner, the roots at the time were 
found to be about a foot and a-half in length. 

Watering. 

Water was supplied from the tank as before mentioned; after 
transplanting, the water was allowed to reach to about one-third 
the height ofthe plant, but this was found not to suit, as the 
plants seemed unhealthy and of a yellowish colour ; the water 
was then Mthdrawn ana allowed in sufficient quantity merely to 
keep the ground thoroughly moist. The appearance of the crop 
improved directly the exoeasive water was withdrawn. 

Harvesting. 

The head plants arrived at maturity before the sub-plants, and 
were larger, but no seed was shed till beaten out after cutting. 
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The yield of paddy amounts to 2,464 lbs., or a proportion of 24 
lbs. to each ounoe or seed planted. 

Ten ears to each plant was about the average; .they weighed 
about half a pound. 

The straw of rioe is of no value in this district; it weighed 899 
lbs ; 6 lbs, -out 16 (or 40 per cent.) of the paddy when kept 
moist before planting failed to germinate. 

The total amount expended was Rs. 44-11-0, exclusive of ex¬ 
penses \>f conveyance from Madras. 

The cost appears high for so small a piece of land cultivated, 
but the proportionate cost would diminish with an increase of 
the area of cultivation. 

The yield at the present bazaar rate (eight seers per rupee 2nd 
quality) would realize Rs. 77. 

i.' .The accompanying return shows a comparison with paddy 
sown, in the adjoining field, with the same advantages of soil, 
water, dta.; at a glance it will show the enormous advontago to 
be gained by the introduction of Carolina paddy; the only point 
remaining to be proved is whether the Carolina paddy grown in 
this district will deteriorate year by year owing to climatic or 
other influences. * * 

It id ‘not proposed to distribute any of this year’s yield out of 
the district, but to devoto the whole of the Beed in hand to the 
requirements of the Upper Godavery district, and it is intended to 
distribute it freely to those cultivators who are willing to undertake 
its culture before next sowing season, on the understanding that one- 
half of the produce realised from the seed thus distributed shall 
be repaid to the Local Funds Committee, when no difficulty will 
be raised about distributing this very remunerative description 
of paddy elsewhere on payment of expenses. 

The cultivators who have seen the progress of the crop and 
the success of the experiment are of course very ready to sub¬ 
stitute the use of the Carolina seed for their own country produce, 
and it is intended to frame written directions in the vernacular 
as tq its cultivation for distribution throughout thiB district ; 
and as the chief point of difference in the culture consists only 
in transplanting the young plants in place of sowihg the seed 
broad-cast,—which mode will likewise greatly benefit the coun¬ 
try produce,—it is hoped that the present exi>eriment will in 
every way be beneficial to the agricultural interests of tho 
district, even if a wider field of improvement be denied to it. 

Taking all the circumstances of the experiment into consi¬ 
deration, I consider that a decided success has been attained, 
and that should similar success be achieved next year by the 
ryots with the paddy proposed to be issued to them, I think there 
• can be no question as to the desirability of introducing Carolina 
paddy wherever it can he grown with equally satisfactory results. 

The success in this instance is mainly owing to the very great 
care and interest taken by Saiyad Ali, head clerk in my Cut- 
cherry, in carrying out as far as possible the suggestions made 
by the Superintendent of tho Government Experimental Farm, 
Madras. I consider he deserves very great credit for such 
unremitting attention to a work so foreign to his regular duties, 
and for carrying out vigilant superintendence, attended with 
considerable personal inconvenience. My thankB are also duo 
to tho Board of Revenue, Madras, for their promptness in 
supplying tho Carolina paddy and full instructions for its 
culture. 

P. S .—A comparative statement showing relativo return of 
Carolina and country paddy is apjieiideu, which scorns un- 
mistakoubly to prove the wonderful return in the prosent 
experiment. 


IPECACUANHA. 


MEMO. BY DR. ANDERSON. 

“ 1 estimate that I shall be able to take out to India, in 
January 1871, not loss than 50 plants of the true ipecacuanha, 
all of which will have been obtained in Europe principally in 
exchange for rare plants and seeaH from the Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, Calcutta. In the correspondence sent to me along with 
tne copy of the despatch of the Government of India, I 
observe that it is assumed that only one form of the flower 
(they are dimorphic os regards the relative length of stamens 
and pistils) exists in Europe, and therefore all the plants pro¬ 
cured from Europe will prove to be sterile. I hope this is 
an error, and 1 believe it is because it is supposed in India 
that only one plant was introduced from Brazil, from which 
all those in Europe has been artificially propagated, whereas 
the ipecacuanha plants were brought into Europe on two dis¬ 
tinct occasions, first. I think, in 1832 or 1833, and again some 
years afterwards, and there is every reason to believe that each 
importation consisted of several plants. 

The plants flower regularly in stoves in England, but no one 
Has recorded the condition* of their flowers. I shall endeavour 
to obtain information regarding the nature of flowers as the 
plants I have procured come into blossom, so as to distinguish 
and mark plants having different forms of flowers. I had also 
acted on the suggestion first made by Mr. McNab, that living 
roots packed in sphagnum might survive the voyage from Brazil. 
I discussed this proposal ^pth Mr. MoN^ in Edinburgh in 
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October, when we examined the fresh roots out from Us large 
plants. I had at the end of June mentioned the introduotihn 
of the ipeoaouanfaa into India to Dr. Christisoa, Professor of 
Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh, and he then 
wrote to a friend* in Rio de Janeiro, who had long resided 
there as a medical practitioner, and requested him to obtain 
information of the habitat of the plant, and if possible, procure 
living plants and seeds for me. Drs. Balfour and Christiaan 
have since then addressed this gentleman a second time, and have 
described to him the method of packing the roots recommended 
by Mr. McNab. In December, I requested Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, of the Exotic Nursery,® Chelsea, to procure living 
plants in Wardian cases, loots in moss, and seeds of the true 
ipecacuanha from Rio de Janeiro. Messrs. Veitch and Sons 
at once wrote to their agent in Brazil, and he has replied that 
he will have no difficulty in sending plants and seeds to England. 
In consequence, last week, I entered into an agreement with 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons to supply me with a good stook of the 
cephwbs ipecacuanha from Brazil The importation is to consist 
onive roots packed in moss, and Borne planted it soil in Wardian 
cases, and five plants and seeds are also to be sent if they oan be 
obtained. The coBt of this importation is not to exceed £25 
sterling, including charges for collecting in Brazil and transit to 
England. 

In accordance with the pci mission given me to communi¬ 
cate with Mr. John Bromley Moore, who has expressed his 
willingness to assist in procuring roots and plants of ipecacuanha 
from Brazil. 1 have called upon that gentletnan, but have not 
had yet an interview with him. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the attempts to intro¬ 
duce the true ipecacuanha from Brazil into indiu will succeed 
only bv establishing a nursery in England where roots and 
plants should remain until they become large and healthy 
enough to be sent to India. 1 uo not think so small rhizomes 
as those of the ipecacuanha could survive the long and trying 
voyage from Brazil to India, even by the shortest overlanu 
routo, however well they may be packed. Plants received at 
Calcutta from England, ami packed in sphagnum, generally 
reach in bad order, from fei mentation having taken place from 
the great heat tho plants have been exposed to probuoly in the 
Rod Sea. 

It is most likely that a considerable percentage of ipecacuanha 
roots in sphagnum, and plants in Wardian cases will arrive alive 
in England from Brazil, but not possessing sufficient vitality to 
enable them to withstand the risks they would be exposed to dur¬ 
ing the very trying voyage to Calcutta. Seeds, too, may retain 
their vitality until they reach England, but not much longer ; for, 
like the seeds of most species of the caffe ie, to which tribe caphcuMs 
belongs, they soon lose their germinating power. I therefore re¬ 
commend that Dr. Hooker should be requested to allow* all trans¬ 
missions of ipecacuanha plants, roots, and seeds to be received at 
the Royal Gardens, Kow*, and to bo kept there until they have 
properly recovered from the effects of the voyage, or until tho seeds 
have germinated. As l am occupied at Xew assisting in the pub¬ 
lication of the “ Flora of British India,’’ I shull be able to observe 
the state of the plants, and to arrange with Dr. Hooker for de¬ 
spatch of the plants to India as opportunities may occur. If any 
oi the roots packed in moss are found to be in very good order, a 
few of the best ngiy be selected, repacked, and forwarded to Inaia 
by the overland route. If a large quantity of seed is obtained, 
part of it also might be sent to India, the remainder being sown 
at Kew. 

I may mention that this plan is approved by Dr. Hooker, who 
also agrees with me in thinking that roots or plants of ipecacuanha 
sent direct to India from Brazil could not survive so long a voy¬ 
age. 

With reference to the plants of ipecacuanha now in England 
which l have secured for transmission to India, I think they should 
not bo exposed to the risks of so long a voyage, unless some 
one conversant with tho management of plants con be found 
to take care of them. Should no one bo found willing to 
do so, no time will be lost by keeping them in England 
till my return to Indiu in January next, as their multipli¬ 
cation by cuttings and root divisions can lie carried on most 
successfully in this country, and it hus been arranged that this 
should lie done. If, however, any officer returning to India who 
understands the treatment of plants can be found to under¬ 
take the care of a small Wardian case of ipecacuanha plants one 
or two despatches might be made to Calcutta or Madras before 
next January. I strongly recommend that the experiment of 
cultivating the ipecacuanha plant should be entrusted, in the 
first case to the Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens and to Mr. M’lvor at Ootacamund, instead of 
sending them to other places where there are no horticultural 
appliances, and where the plants cannot recover from the damage 
they inevitably receive on the voyage in spite of all the care that 
may be taken-of them. 

Tho plants have thriven at Calcutta and at the lowest levels 
of the cinchona plantations in Sikhim, and also at Ootacamund. 
There were 20 plants at Calcutta and Darjeeling last November 

* Dr. Gunning. 
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—all the produce of one plant I received m 1866—and 13 at 
Ootocamund on the 8th of November last, the produce of three 
plants obtained by Mr. M’lvor from Kew in 1866-67. These 
four original plants are the only ones from which cuttings have 
been made in India, all others having perished on the voyage or 
soon after reaching the country. 

Localities in India adapted" to the growth of the ipecacuanha 
plant will be found in districts possessing no well-marked or 
very long, dry, col l season, as the plant cannot withstand 
cold or drought. Sikhim is the most western province of the 
Himalaya in which the plant will grow. The plains of North- 
West India are also too hft and dry, and 1 do not think the 
plant will withstand the cold or the dry season of Lower 
Bengal without shelter. Assam, Cuchar, Chittagong, the moist 
parts of Burmah, and the Teimsscrim Provinces are districts in 
the East in which the cultivation would succeed. The Western 
Ghats, from latitude 20° N. southwards, and the tropical valleys of 
theNeilgherries, Anamallay, and Pulney Hills, anil the Wvnaad, 
in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, will also be found. 

AGRICULTURAL STOCK—INDIA. 

ALLIGAUM CATTLE FARM. 

The Alligaum Cattle Farm is doomed, and it is about time, 
unless an entirely dift’orent system of management is allowed 
to be introduced. Hitherto the farm has nover had a fair chance; 
so far to the contrary, that its history roads like a romance. 
The farm was started for the purpose of providing good and 
wholesome mutton and beef tor the Commissariat, so ns to 
make the army independent of the scraggy and unwholesome meat 
issued by the contractors in the bazaar. Alligaum was chosen 
as the site by the lato Superintendent, Colonel Neale, because 
the head quarters of the Stud had formerly been located there. 
A worse locality could hardly have been selected, as there is no 
grass there, and insufficient fodder at any season, except during 
tne rains. The late Sui>erintondent, during the whole time he 
was at Alligaum, devoted his attention exclusively to sheep¬ 
breeding, this being more to his taste than the less romantic 
but more profitable employment of carrying out the intentions 
of Government by improving the meat for the troops. The 
consequence was, that whilst Colonel Neale was there, no beef 
was ever issued from the “ Cattle’* Farm ! So tlie farm failed. 
Nor is it wonderful that it did fail. For six months in the 
year there was, as we have said, neither grass nor sufficient 
fodder of any kind to keep the animals ; and, besides, in order 
to carry out Colonel Neale's ideas of breeding, a large number 
of expensive Merino rams from England and Australia were 
importod at a great expense, most of which, as might, have been 
expected, died from heat and the effects of the climate. The 
lambs were small, delicate animals, difficult to rear, and by the 
time they were lit for slaughter, had cost six times as much as 
mutton could bo bought for in the market. Tho whole of the 
expense on this account, as also of the farm establishment, was 
put against the meat supply, and by moat supply is meant ono 
ration of mutton per week ! The consequences have l>eon that 
the farm, instead of payiug its own expenses, has necessarily 
proved a failure, and a heavy debt has been incurred. 

So much for the past. Let us think for a mofuent what ought 
to be done in the future if an admirable scheme is to lie made 
anything hut a ridiculous farce. In the first place, instead of as 
now paying Rs. 5,000 a year to the Forest. Department, the cost 
of which has been charged against the one ration of mutton, 
some of the waste lands, which pay no revenue to Government, 
but which are covered with grass, should be taken up for grazing 
or to supply fodder. The grass, if cut whilst green und before 
the sap is out of it, would make excellent hay, and in places 
where there are nullahs and water, good grazing could he found all 
the year round. There should also ho a reserve stock of both 
sheep and cattle for four or five months’ consumption ; and after 
due trial, every beast unfit for slaughter should be got rid of. 
By turning tne grass into hay, which can Ihj done if it is cut 
when in blossom, little or no coni would be required. Miles of 
this land might he taken up about the ghauts and near the rail¬ 
way, so much that indeed there is no reason why both Poona 
and Bombay should not be supplied with good, wholesome, and 
cheap animal food. Being near the railway, the beasts could be 
slaughtered where they were fed, and the carcases sent in by 
rail. If this were done, no more would be heard of the unwhole¬ 
some diseased bullocks brought by the butcher^ to the Bombay 
markets. In a word, the farming and husbandry of the grazing 
lands should be carried out on the system that prevails in 
Australia. 

The position of the Alligaum Farm is, as wo have already 
said, the worst that could have been chosen. It is 14 miles from 
the railway, with no road thereto ; the whole country is black 
soil, nearly impassable in the rains. The form is on the wrong 
side of the Bheema river,and when sheep were required in Poona, 
they had to be sent a-flve days* inarch by road, a journey whioh 
generally took off most of the fat that had with such dnAoulty 
been put on. Fat when they left Alligaum, they were lean be* j 
fore they got to Poona. 


As to the paramount necessity that exists for s&p 

meat to the markets, people have Otily to read Dr. _ 

Report, and reflect that, unless Government initiates i nevrsys- 
tern, the Native butchers and contractors must Continue to .pur¬ 
chase the cattle and sheep that live in the outskirts of villages 
and feed on the filth and garbage they find there. 

Under tho system now to Be introduced, the whole of the 
r&tious of l>eef and mutton will he supplied by the fann and 
from the waste grazing lands. The expenses of the farm and 
establishment will thus he charged on the seven days’ ration 
issued per week, in place of on tho one or two days’ mutton 
rations. This will greatly reduce the cost of the meat supply 
generally, and as tho breeding portion of the Farm has been aoo- 
lished, there is little doubt but that the Government farm will 
now prove a success, ensuring the issue of good and cleanly fed 
meat to the soldiers at a reduced cost to tne State. We may 
mention that a precisely similar experiment was tried by the 
energetic Deputy Collector of Poona on a large scale at the in¬ 
dented spot some 27 years ago ; and it, after immense labour 
and ex]>eiiHo, proved an utter failure, as every attempt at sheep- 
breeding with im]>orted sheep in the plains of India must un¬ 
avoidably prove.— Twice of India.. 

GRINDING HAY AND STRAW FOR FEED. 

This matter is beginning to be soriously debated in the system 
of advanced agriculture. Like other now things, it makes but 
slow progress in the agricultural tnincl at first, but the advance 
of the age in using steam-power on farms, points out the possi¬ 
bility, and, indeed, likelihood of as great an advance in this as 
in any other direction. 

Advocates the system of grinding hay and straw for feed 
naturally argue in this way:—Tho nourishment in the fibre of 
hay and straw is only attainable by tho breaking down of tho 
fibre of tin* material, and thus opening to the action of the 
stomach of the animal the cells of the plant, which contain the 
starch, the sugar, and the oily particles which havo boen carried 
into the stem of the dried plant by its natural growth. These 
broken cells arc then acted ou by tlie juices and liquids of the 
mouth and stomach, art* dissolved and assimilated into the 
system of the animal. Hence the more perfect the crushing and 
comminution of the stem, the moro easily do the animal’s 
digestive organs take hold of tho nourishment which the stem of 
hay and straw contains, and therefore the more the fibres are so 
crushed mid divided, the more nourishment is obtained from 
them. Then, again, in proof of this theory, they show that grass * 
(which is only umlricd hay) is much more congenial to the ani¬ 
mal thau hay, that, ho lives better on it and fattens quicker, and 
that therefore the consumption of grass is more profitable than 
that of hay. This, they afnrm, is because the grass, being softer 
and more cosily crushed, is more thoroughly broken down by the 
mastication or the animal than can be the case with the dried 
vegetable, and being altogether in a softer state nearly, if not quite, 
the whole of tho nourishment it contains is at once available, 
which is not the cose with hay. 

To prove this, examine the excrement from a grass-feeding 
animal. Wash it in a fine sieve until all the colouring matter 
and the animal additions which it has received in the stomach 
of tho beast arc removed, and you will find it to havo been ground 
infinitely finer and more completely than excrement from a hay 
or straw-eating animal treated in a similar manner. The fibre 
from tli'- grass-fed auiinal is nearly as fine as the stuff from 
which they manufacture brown and coarse paper, while the fibre 
from the liay-eating animal is quito as coarse as the material 
which the paper-makers use to make what is called straw-board. 
Those are facts demonstrable ,*ny day by every farmer who 
chooses to try them, and they consequently cannot be denied. 

Admitting, therefore, for argument’s sake, that the finer the 
particles to which hay and straw can be reduced before it is placed 
in the stomach of the animal, the more nourishment is derived 
from it, and, consequently, the more profitable it becomes, we 
come to the consideration of the question : Can this be m<fre 
easily attained by the natural grinding and mastication of the 
animal, or by artificial means ? 

Many will argue that mastication of cattle food is most natural 
and therefore best. In reply to this, the answer is ; True in 
many cases, but not in the fattening of cattle. In this operation 
wo want to avail ourselves of every particle of fattening matter 
in the food in the shortest possible time. Animals can assimi¬ 
late more than they do in a natural state, and the fanner’s object 
is to make them do so. He wants to reduoe his operations to 
certainty, not leaving them in any way to chance. Young animals 
grind their food quicker and more perfectly than old ones. Some 
animals, from greediness of disposition or other natural causes 
swallow their food before it is thoroughly masticated ; and although 
in the case of ruminants it» all brought to the mouth a seoond 
time, and even oftener, and renuumoated after having been 
softened in the stomach .or paunch, vet it is of necessity only 
masticated in sufficiently fine particles to pass to the sSoond 
stomach and other digestive organa, and it by no means foShm 
that even the rumi^nts grind thejbod as fine as the prefttordf 
the farmer require. His object imo make all feed alike. He 
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MON as much for a beast which docs not grind his food well, as 
for one which does—for the lazy chewer as for the more active 
and industrious one. He wants all the beasts in his byre finish¬ 
ed off at one time, and that each and all shall have taken from 
the hay the last attainable particle of fattening matter. And to 
make this certain, he applies the help of science in the construc¬ 
tion of a machine to break down ana comminute the fibre of the 
dried plant, having recourse to steam for the power necessary to 
effect that object. 

If this is the case with hay, how much more must it be with 
straw, whose fibre is hanler and more intractable, and whose 
fattening matters are more sparse and difficult to got at ? Aud 
if it be true with respect to ruminants, it is of ten times 
more force With horses, the object in feeding which is to spare 
the animal all the labour possible, and give him the greatest 
amount of time in which to rest and recruit his faculties, and 
where before anything it is necessary that he should be furnish¬ 
ed with the least cumbersome and the most easily digested 
food which is attainable. 

It is a well-known fact that hay cut too short in the chaff- 
cutter gives horses indigestion, and therefore now a days inch 
and half-inch chaff is preferred ; but as the chaff-cutter, though 
cutting the substances, docs not abrade and tear them, it can¬ 
not act in the setting free of the hidden nourishment which the 
hay and straw contain. 

Having arrived at the point that grinding hay and straw may 
be advisable, the next thing to be seen is how it is to be done, 
and here we must call in the assistance of the farm machine 
maker. The operation ought to bo effected at one movement— 
that is, the material should be reduced at once to the necessary 
fineness. It should be taken from the stack ami fed without 
change to the machine, as a straw-cuttor is fed. It, ought not to 
be necessary first to cut it and then to grind it. 

The value of boiling hay and straw has Iweu long known ; but 
besides the labour of tnis course, there is an objection to the 
constant feeding of animals with hot slops of any kind, for if 
you begin you must go on to tho end of the beast’s term of fat¬ 
tening, or ho will go back instead of improving. 

Steamed straw is now a staple upon old-country farms, and 
when beasts are purchased for fattening they are at once fed 
with steamed straw, and are found to do infinitely hotter than 
they will do on straw that is given either dry and whole, or 
chimed. The steam-engines now used on all farms of any con¬ 
sequence in Britain afford by their waste steam the means of 
steaming straw without extra expense, except the carrying it to 
the steaming trough and the removal of it from thence to the 
cattle-byre.— “Vectis” in the “ Canada Farmer” 

CALCUTTA, 15th March, 1871. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COTTON CULTIVATION IN SIND. 

Mr. W. Straohan, Superintendent of Cotton Experiments in 
Sind, has addressed the following Report to Dr. (1. F. Forhos, 
Cotton Commissioner, Bombay, dated Camp Halla, 25th 
November 1870:— 

As the season is now well advanced, and all arrangements 
for the current year’s experiments completed, 1 do myself the 
honour of forwarding a report on the arrangements now being 
carried out for the improvement of cotton cultivation in Sind. 

The arrangements whioh I have now to report are those 
which have been made for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the proposals submitted in connexion with the establishment of 
the Haila farm. 1 have also to mention the different means 
adopted for the improvement of cotton cultivation, for tho 
permanent introduction of suitable exotics or a better class of 
indigenous plants, and the improvement of agricultural products 
generally. 

The soil and situation of the form are both as good as can 
be wished for ; tho soil may be considered a fair sample of Sind 
cotton land ; from the surface to the depth of from two to several 
feet, it is a mixture of fine sand and clay ; immediately imder 
that is pure sand, very fine, and of an excellent, sharp, fertile 
nature* Generally speaking, the whole area oocupied by the 
farm is of this description of soil, more or Iosb charged with 
fertilizing matter, and fit for any purpose from bride-making to 

TEe°site^ the farm is about 34 miles north from Hyder¬ 
abad. the nearest European station, in a very central district of 
the Halla Deputy Colleotorate, in north latitude $5° 45, east 
lang*tnde88°3Q, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Qfcot- 
taa% tbeuduef place of business in this part of the country. It 
is watered by two canals, the Sangra and Mahmood C^harra, 
bothol whichare moderatarized rivers during the flood season* 
andseldom flidtomve a plenteous supply of g»ter for at toast 
Sine months in the yean - 


The varieties of cotton and extent of land sown theiuwith 
ore as follows:— - - ^ 

Erotic. 

Sea Itriaud . 0*75 

Egyptian.. ... 0*75 

American . ... 109 

Newly imported no tive feed* 

Hiugunghat .0*89 

Broach.118 


Native seed selected from lq,nt season* a^stperi went at the 

Hmgunghat .4'06 

Sind Indigenous . .. 4*14 

Dharwur Native. ’J 

Peruvian newly introduced ... f n 10 

Bourbon. f. 0 12 

Hybrids, Ac . ) 

Unselected Native .12150 

Total Acres... 25*48 


This part of the arrangement is not so complete as I could 
have wished to have seen it, or as I expected 1 should be able to 
make it, at tho timo I sent in the estimate for the establishment 
of the farm. You are, however, already aware why so little cot¬ 
ton lias been sown this year, so that I need not at present re- 
captulate tho reasons ; and on account of the delicate state of 
my health from frequent severe attacks of fever during the time 
of sowing, I was unable to stand the exposure which measuring 
the land at that timo would have necessitated; I had consequent¬ 
ly to guess the extent of the plots which were to bo sown with 
the various kinds of seed, and measure afterwards ; hence so 
many fractional areas. 

A plot of about 37 i acres was rowh with bnjree in July 
and August, which has now been harvested. The gratis or b'rby 
is very short and of small hulk : it will hardly be sufficient to 
feed tbo cattle till we get in next season’s crop. Grain has turned 
out better, but this is only a late crop; it will, however, do some¬ 
thing more than cleai; tho cost of working, and if the cold does 
not come too early, about half tho area sown with cotton will do 
the same. . Wo have commenced ploughing, and will ,pow during 
the cold weather ulxuit 10 acres with different kinds of grain, 
oilseed, &e., and 1 believe wo might do worse than sow some 
lucern and other fodder crops for the cattle. Something of that 
sort appears to be much wanted here for cattle during the cold 
weather and early spring. 

Those 371 acres were under cotton last year ; and for how 
many years previous the land may have been under the same 
crop l have not been able to ascertain. The old cultivators SAy 
it was always under cotton since they knew it. Tho greater 
portion of the farm is in a similar state ; it will, consequently, 
be a season or two before we can get a rotation system fully 
established. We shall however have space for a fair commence¬ 
ment next spring, and it can be gradually worked go that the 
whole area of the farm will produce one crop of cotton in the 
course of three years ; but I cannot complete tho arrangements 
for this till after I get the rest of the land, which I hope will 
be made over to mo in anticipation of the sowing operations of 
next season ; for Lam fully convinced that to make anything 
either of cotton or grain, advantage must be takeu of the proper 
time for putting the seed into tho ground. Everything is 
against a late crop, work it how von will; tho season is limited 
both for a supply of water and favourable weather to ripen the 
produce ; labour becomes costly when weeding is required, and 
when the flo<xl season is over, watering is carried on at a great 
disadvantage. 

Though the first sowing of cotton was not made till the 
4th of July, the plants have in some cases come well up with 
their earlier gown neighbours, but it is hardly possible that oven 
the beBt of them can equal in yield those sown in May and June. 

It is however satisfactory to know that the ground is suitable; 
and now that we have the farm, we have a command over tho 
matter, which we could never have obtained with loud taken 
yearly. We shall be on equal terms with the zemindars so far as 
crops indigenous to tho country aro concerned, and if they pay tho 
zemindars. We ought to lose nothing by them. With exotios tho 
caBe is different; it is uncertain whether they will pay any one to 
grow them ; and another thing which mokes the return uncertain is 
the extensive application of systems of culture whioh have not yet 
proved suitable to this country ; and loss from those causes may 
occur. But all such matters can be dealt with in such a way 
that they will get a fair trial without incurring any heavy loss 
in a case of failure. A few acres will give as correct an idea 
whether a plant will thrive under certain conditions of soil and 
climate, as would a large area; and the some with regard to now 
system of culture, a few acres will show whether there is a like¬ 
lihood of their supplanting existing modes; and should either 
succeed well on a small scale one year, there would be good 
reason for trying them on a large scale ; and under favourable 
circumstances we should haVe every reason to etepsot a favour¬ 
able result Except I get instruction* to the oontrary, I will 
shape my arrangements for conducting the fermin accordance 
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with what I have just now stated. It matters not on what plan 
the seed iffsown, or a land prepared, or what kind of seed is used. 
The important point is to become acquainted with the details 
necessary in working out any new system, and the extra 
excuse it will incur, and to ascertain whether the plants from 
the new seed will live or not,—and this must be none before 
experiments on a large scale are undertaken. 

Of the different varieties of cotton sown, Sind-native was 
the first commenced and last finished. The first sown are very 
fair plants ; the nno shown in the first appendix to this Report 
will give you a fair idea of their size. There are some of them as 
high above ground as tho Bne referred to, and with quite as long 
roots. They are at present bent to the ground by tho woight 
of the pods, and we have picked over 10 maunds of them. The 
late sowing was finished m August. Some of the plants are of 
a fair size, and well set with young bolls; but thoy are far 
behind those sown in the early part of July. 

Sea Island was the first sown exotic variety. Tho seed 
sown in the lines three feet apart germinated very badly Part 
of the plot was resown, but did no better than the first sowing, 
and till lately the plants have been in a very backward state. 
The few that are still alive are from throe to five feet high, and 
look better since the commencement of the cold weather. Green 
fly on the leaves and white ants at the roots, have left but few 
living plants in this part of the field ; and I do not know whether 
the few which have survived will yield seed fit for sowing next 
season. Every plant which I have dug up has its roots more or 
less injured by ants, and every day some more of them are dying. 

Egyptian was the next exotic sown, and it germinated very 
well. The young plants wore strong and hoalthy till they 
reached the height of about 9 inches, when they began to 
assume an unhealthy appearance. Since then till within a 
fortnight ago they have had a constant struggle for existence. 
Some weoks they looked pretty well and throw out new leaves 
and fresh wood, but the leaves seldom reached their ordinary 
size before they got a brown scorched api^arance. They have 
been subject to tall the enemies from which the Sea Island lias 
suffered. At present they have a fino healthy appearance, but 
have as yet yielded no cotton. 

American nmv seed and American-Dhanoar selected were 
sown ttlxmt tho 16th of July. They came up well, and the plants 
have proved by far the most promising or all the exotics this 
season. I consider the plants fully as good as any J sowed dur¬ 
ing the season of 1868-69 m the black soil plains of Bunkai>ore, 
where I believe the best Dharwar cotton grows. Tho bolls 
with which tho plants are well loaded are of no mean character 
as you will have observed by the few I sent you some time ago. 
At present they do not look so well as Egy]>tian, but up to tho 
commencement of tho cold weather they were very healthy. 

Noither Bourbon nor Peruvian has done well this season. 
Perhaps with early sowing they might do better, but I will sow 
sparingly of them (unless I receive instructions to the contrary) 
till 1 see more to warrant trying them on a large scale ; and I 
am of the same opinion with respect to Egyptain and Sea Island, 
not that I would have the experiment with them abandoned, but 
I think half an acre would be ample space for each till they show 
themselves worthy of more room. 

You will observe that, comparatively, I have again sown 
a considerable area with Hingwnghat. It seems to do very fairly 
here, and the plants are about the samo si/e as the Sind indi¬ 
genous sown at the same time. It is much of the same charac¬ 
ter as the Sind plant, but of a rather less robust habit. The 
cotton is longer and finer than the Sind staple, but there is less 
of it on the seed, aud the bolls are not so large, while the seed 
is only about two-thinls the size of Siiul seed. During the 
sowing time I showed some of my best solocted seed to some 
neighbouring cultivators, who told m6 it was only fit for feeding 
oattle, for it would not grow. They however like the cotton, 
and if tho yield be as good as the Sind plant gives, in the course 
of another season they may consider Hinguughat Beed fit for 
sowing as well as feeding cattle. 

The Broach seed you sont for trial here has done 
wonderfully well. I like it better than Hingunghat, and it 
seems to be a stronger grower than the Sind indigenous : it 
branches more freely than either of them. It aud Dharwar- 
native are of one habit, but the Southern Maharatta plant does 
not keep pace with it in growth. The natives here do not like 
either it or the Dharwar on account of the Bmallness of their 
bolls. They say the cotton may be letter, but the yield will 
not be so good as that of their own plant. It is also later than 
Sind and Hingunghat this year; but this is the first season it 
has been in Sind, and the season here is a long time earlier 
than at Broach^ so that we may expect it will be earlier 
when it gets acclimatized. The Hingunghat which Mr. Harrison 
sent me this season is not so far advanced as the plants from 
acclimatized soed, though sown before them, but 1 do not know 
whether in its own country it ripens earlier or later in the year 
than our harvest time. 

I canuot boast of a largo area of hybrids. Small how¬ 
ever as the plot is, -it is a very interesting one. The result of 
my lost season’s work has turned out more curious than I ex¬ 
pected it would last harvest time. Still I am just where I 


began with respect to the hybrid I tried most to get— namely, 
one between some of the exotics and native. vVhai I Slave 
obtained are merely crosses between different varieties of the 
same species, such as American and Bourbon, Bourbon and 
Egyptian, aud a few more of a similar nature. 

Tlio cruss betwoon Bourbon and American is nearly inter¬ 
mediate. Tho habit is more Bourbon than American, but 
otherwise it partakes as much of the character of the one as 
the other, so far as outward appearance goes. I have not seen 
tho cotton. I have three plants of this cross. The rest are 
true Bourbon to all appearance. 

That between Bourbon and Egyptian is also an inter¬ 
mediate breed ; lmt I need not enlarge on tho subject for I have 
only one plant, and though it is healthy to-day and promises a 
good yield, by to-morrow the white auts may have devoured every 
one of its roots. Bourbon was in this case again the seed-bear¬ 
ing plant, aud all the rest of the batch are true to that oharacter, 

The other crosses are between American, Egyptian and 
Sea Island, but there is nothing particular to remark arxmt them. 
They do not seem to differ much, if at all, from the seed-bearing 
plant. Some of them have yielded a few bolls, the seed from 
which I will take care to have sown early next year. 

I have anothor small oxj>eriment, a very interesting one too ; 
it consists of a collection of plants from seed selected from all the 
cotton plants which seemed to differ in any way from the common 
native, and a similar collection of exotics, I did this with the 
view of ascertaining whether they would keep true to the cha¬ 
racter of the plants from which the seed was picked The native 
kinds have done so in most cases, where the difference was in the 
colour of tho flower or habit of the plant; but when the differ¬ 
ence was in the colour of the cotton they have varied'—that is, - the 
plants from seeds which were covered with a brown kind of cot¬ 
ton when 1 picked them, have produced white cotton this year. 
The white flowered variety ol Sind-native has come true to 
the seed in every respect, and so have tho plants with deeply cut 
leaves, slender, somewhat pendulous branches, and staple rather 
longer than tho generality of Sind cotton. I picked most of 
them from natives’ fields. 

Of a similar collection of exotics picked both in Dharwar 
and at Mulleer, the result as yet has been of a no less constant 
character with regard to the habit, but in several cases the 
health of the plants has suffered. One example will give an idea 
of tho whole. Among the Egyptian plants at Landi from Dharwar 
selected seed, I found five or six plants of a low branching habit 
with smaller leaves thau the generality of Egyptian, and large 
green seed like newly introduced American with a smaller quan¬ 
tity of cotton on it. I sowed about 1 lb. of it this season ; it 
germinated well, but the plants have sinco noarly all died off, and 
the best of those which are still on the ground are not over 18 
inches high ; some of the seed is green, white, brown, and some 
with no fuzz at all, and with so little cotton on it, that the seed 
is quite visible through the fibrous covering when the pod opens. 

Whether the above bo the effect of self-hybridization, or 
of tho plants under unfavourable circumstances degenerat¬ 
ing, I am unablo to say, but should you consider 
the matter worth the trouble, it could easily be proved I think 
in this way : lot some Egyptian seed, such as we have sown this 
soason, be planted in a district where no other exotic variety 
would bo grown near it, and destroy any mongrel which might 
appear before it flowered. The seed obtained might be considered 
pure Egyptian, and if hybridization be the cause, no plants such 
as 1 have described would be found the seoond season, as the 
Egyptian does not seem to be affected any more by native 
pollen than the native is by pollen from it. The expense in doing 
this here would not be much, and if carefully followed up, it 
might throw somo light on the subject of hybridization and selec¬ 
tion. Tho plant figured in Appendix No. 2 will give an idea of 
the one 1 speak of; another figure shows, as explained in the 
note appended thereto, the seed cleaned, and with the cotton on 
it. There are several plants again this year among the Egyptian 
of exactly the same appearance. 

The measures being carried out for the improvement of 
cotton cultivation are similar to those reported last year. I have 

ot a machine which works well for Bowing the cotton in lines, 

ut have not succeeded so well in getting a hoe to assist in clean¬ 
ing the fields of weeds and stirring the soil. I made two during 
this season on tho same principle as that used in Dharwar, but 
the weeds here are chiefly perennial deep-rooted grasses, which 
spring up immediately after watering the fields, and the roots 
are so tough, that they double over the blade of the hoe and 
choke it. I have given up all hope of succeeding on the plan of 
the Guzerat or Dhawar implement, and commenced to make one 
with several blades, shaped like an isosceles triangle, which I 
think will be got to Work : at any rate the weeds will not ohoke 
it, and that is the only drawback with the other tool 

The Collector of Hyderabad has given me a cultivator for 
trial, and my choice of several winnowers. I have not had an 
opportunity of trying either of them, but I am preparing to do so 
with ty>th. As Iwillhave discontinued wateringtne cotton plants 
in the course of another week, I shall have plenty of oattle to 
work the grubby with whioh Iintend to go over all the weedy 
land on tne farm daring the^old days, with. what Colonel 
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Phillip* 'km given sue and those you have on the way from 
England 'for the form, my stock of implements will be pretty 
complete when they 1 have all arrived, and it is to be hoped 
eucoees with them may be equally so. 

1'mentioned,in some of my former reports that I thought 
the salt soil, which is so plenteous in some parts of Sind, would 
be a good manure for cotton/ Since then I find it is extensively 
used for that purpose by the native cultivators, who tell me it is 
next best to cow manure. I have not used any of it yet, but will 
have to do so next season. The salt in this neighbourhood is 
' the common table salt (chloride of sodium), and it must ho 
pretty pure os well as plenteous, for I see people extracting it 
for the market over half a mile from the outskirts of the farm. 
This however is from drifted soil, which forms like snow-drifts 
in sheltered places and round bushes, and is the kind the culti¬ 
vators prefer for manure. The percentage of salt in the natural 
soil has been found insufficient to pay for working it, but it is 
in some places too high to admit of the ground being cultivated. 

A quantity of farm yard manure was used, and also some 
of the Ceylon and Australian fertilizers you sent rue. This 
foreign material I applied according to your instructions in the 
first instance, and lately some of it in u liquid state, not for the 
sake of giving direct nourishment to the plants, but as an antidote 
for white ants, and I have since obser\ od its good effects in this 
respect. Fewer of the plants in the part of the field manured 
■ with it as directed by you have been willed by those destructive 
insects, that is the case where uone of it was applied. 

Six bags of this new cotton manure were sent up to the 
Collector of Shikar poor for trial in his districts, but the season 
there is earlier than here, and it arrived too late to lie used to 
advantage this season. Major Wallace however promises to seo 
it get justice next year. 

On referring to the few diagrams appended you will ob¬ 
serve that all the varieties of plants have sent their roots 
well into the ground. There is one thing jwculiar to all the 
induced varieties, both native and exotic ; the root of the Sind 
plant strikes boldly into the soil to a depth of nearly three feet, 
while all the others more or loss incline to throw out lateral roots, 
and not send their tap-root so far into the earth. Whatever 
may be the reason of this, it is not the hardness of the soil, as 
I believe is the case in Ouzerat. Though we do not plough 
deeper than thoy seem to do, or go to half the trouble which 
they take in preparing the land previous to sowing, we have a 
more manageable material to deal with, and the frequent water¬ 
ing it gets here soften it to a depth to which no plough could 
penetrate. After the land here is newly watered, a person would 
sink over the knees if he tried to walk over it. The difference 
of soil and climate has possibly something to do with the pecu¬ 
liarity just noticed. The Hingunghat, which has been three 
seasons in Sind, has sent its tap-root down in a itioro perpen¬ 
dicular direction, and with fewer branches than plants of tho 
same sort from seed introduced this season ; and the tap-root 
of the Broach varioty has almost ontirely disappeared hore, as ) 7 ou 
will observe by the plant under that name in the Appendix 
No. 1. The Bourbon and Peruvian plants arc too young to l>e 
taken into account: the height of them are not over 2A feet high. 

We will have a good quantity of selected Sind seed this 
season; and. X think, from the appearance of the Broach plant, 
that we might safely sow a good many acres with seed of it next j 
season, and also distribute some to any cultivator who wishes to j 
try it. I believe several people will want to try some of the 
American seed; so that if you think it desirable I will dispose 
of what I can spare of my acclimatized seed to the zemindars 
who may wish to have it; but to do this I would require a few 
maurids more of new seed, both of American and Broach, in time 
to sow about the month of March. 

* The information which the experiments hero this year will 
furnish ub with, may not be considered conclusive on account of tho 
email area sown, and the late date on which the sowings were 
made. They will however give clear enough information as to 
what plants attention may be chiefly directed to, with the view 
of their being permanently introduced; and the two systems of ; 
conducting the farm now under trial will bo more decisive than 
I thought they ever could be. I will have more to say on this ; 
subject soon. , 

llie tobacco seed you last sent has done well, hero and j 
at Hyderabad. I have iust received a few notes regarding Bour- ; 
bon cotton and tobacco from Mr. Patton, Deputy Collector of | 
Hyderabad, which I beg to transmit to you as I received them. 
He says 

u I send you a few particulars of the Bourbon cotton. You are 
aware as a further experiment I sowed about an acre and a half 
in the Government Nursery with acclimatized Bourbon seed, 
which I collected from my last experiment in the Commissariat 
Garden, in the month of June last, after the water entered the 
canal. I gave the experiment no particular care—such as pre¬ 
parin g t he land by ploughing or manuring, but let it have all 
the chance a Sind zemindar gives his indigenous cotton—to 
prove that exotic cottons really do not require so much care aa 

f.L —_—11 1 _ J — _ ,1 I kIawd nAAnla fiMm ■mnonn/* 



' and are now from four to five foot in height, and,/MR follof 
pods as they can be. I notioe in this experiment thatvthe 
plants are not so woody as those were in the I 

Garden, and are free from white ants, whioh destroyed 
several of the plants last year in the same place, and they him 
also flowered much earlier. I am now picking. A zemindar 
who cultivates largely near the Government Nursery is con* 

| vincod of the superiority of the Bourbon. I hope next season 
i to give him a quantity of picked seed for next year’s operations. 

I am quite sanguine regarding the out-turn Doing more than 
the usual proportion. 

“ The Havonnah tobacco seeds you gave me in August were 
sown, and germinated freoly and vigorously, but owing to proper 
precautions not haring been token, many or them were burnt up 
in the very hot days in Octolier, but I can yet show a fair bed ; 
some of tho plants are now about feet high, and the leaves are 
something enormous. 1 must tell you that I manured the beds 
with horse litter. 

“ The seeds of Shiraz and Havonnah I got from you since your 
return from Bombay are promising well, and I will shortly be 
| able to moke a good show. The plants get a few slight water- 
| ings, and the earth is stirred up occasionally. They are quite free 
i from insects.” 

I I may mention when I first saw the part of the Government 
Nursery where this experiment with Bourbon is carried on, it 
was covered with jungle lmshes. It has done much better at 
Hyderabad than at Halla. The tobacco which I sowed in August 
is also doing well ; only a few plants came up at first, but during 
the last fortnight they have come up by the thousand. 1 shall 
have as many as will plant several acres. 

I The Divi-divi seed germinated well, but got over-watered 
' one night through a rat making a hole in the main water-course. 

I have only about a score of good plants now. I have had them 
transplanted lately, and they are doing well. 

The packet of silk cotton seed I will sow after tho cold days 
are over, in tho ond of February. I observe in the correspondence 
which accompanied this Heed, that cahtroph pigantea is men¬ 
tioned as a eottou-produciiig plant. The natives here give it 
the same character, as Dr. Forbes Watson does; the staple is 
too short and weak £o make thread of, but the inner bark yields 
an oxcollont cordage material, which is much used hore for 
making fishing lines and nets, both on account of its strength 
and for its power of withstanding the effects of water. We 
have any quantity of it hero. All wo want in order to make it 
an article of export, is an increased demand and a quick process 
of preparing the fibre. 

I have now given you a detailed account of what has been 
done towards establishing what I think may justly be said to be 
tho first exj>eriineiit ever undertaken in tho cotton districts of 
Sind for the improvement of cotton cultivation , and vegetable 
products generally. I believe attoution has been directed to the 
improvement of cotton hero since 1H40, and about 10 years ago 
Mr. Price, the American planter, was conducting his experiments 
with exotics throughout the province, but tho object chiofly 
aimed at seems to have been the introduction of a better variety 
of cotton. The process of sowing and tho after culture appear to 
have boon left to the choice of the cultivator. Any attempt at 
varying the mode of culture is of a more recent date, aud tho 
improvement of tljp indigenous plant does not seem to have been 
tried. In the arrangements now being carried out, neither of 
these objects has been overlooked, and present appearances givo 
fair promise of future success. The most difficult problem we 
have to deal with seems at present to be tho improvement of 
cultivation. To alter or improve an established system of eidilire 
is at all timoB an object hard to accomplish, and especially so 
where the existing modes are so woll rooted and so inexpensive 
as they are in Sind. It is an easy matter to say the Sindee is a 
bad cultivator, very much easier than to cultivate to better profit 
by any means one can take in hand. It is howevor hardly pos¬ 
sible that the present undertaking will fail to accomplish some 
of the objects for which it has been set on foot, and if it should 
only open up the way for private enterprise, in the same way, for 
instance, as the experiments in Dharwur and Guzerat have in & 
great measure lieen the means of doing, the little money which 
will be expended on it will have been well laid out. 

Cjj* jjlattta’ 

CALCUTTA, 15th March, 1871. 

THE ESTATES.. 

Coffer appears to be one of the few articles of produce, the 
prospects of which have been improved by the war. A home 
journal reviews the course of the market as follows :— 

•* Early in 1870 there was a considerable rise in price, with an 
active market. When however the new crops began to arrive in 
April, and stocks had considerably increased, a fall set in. This 
reached its lowest point rather suddenly, immediately after the 
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declaration of war in July, and before it beoame known that the 
tide of invasion would roll over France and not over Germany, 
our best coffee customer. Only a few timid holders were how¬ 
ever willing to take the panio prices which ruled till the first 
battle of the war. The bulk of the importers withdrew from 
the market altogether at that time, and for weeks hardly any 
auctions were held of coffee in Mincing Lane, at a season in 
which under ordinary circumstances they would have been very 
numerous. The market soon righted itself to some extent, for a 
high war duty enacted, but not then yet actually levied in France, 
led to a temporary demand here for coffee to be sent to French 
ports in time to come in there at the old duty. As the war pro¬ 
ceeded it became clear that one of its main effects with respect 
to coffee would be to curtail very largely the usual supply from 
the Brazils to Europe carried on to a great extent in German 
bottoms, and thus to direct a large proportion of the exports 
from that country, which would under ordinary circumstances 
have come to Europe, to the United States, where stocks were 
fortunately much smaller in proportion than in Europe. Later 
on it became evident that an enormous use and even wastage of 
the commoner kinds of Coffee was being caused on the Continent 
by the war. To armies at times badly provided with animal 
food, coffee in large quantities became a necessity ; lienee our 
exports from London were maintained at their usual extent, 
while the price of Brazil and native Ceylon, both in small sup¬ 
ply, and or all common coffee rose considerably in value. Colovy 
Kinds and particularly Plantation, being exceedingly abundant 
here ? while the main demand was directed to inferior grades, 
continued at comparatively moderate prices till the end of the 
year. 

Good old Native Ceylon Coffee in Jan 1870, at 51 Shillings. 

Feb. „ 57 „ 

April ,, 57 „ 

May „ 60 ,, 

July „ 45 ,, 

Oct. •„ 47 

Nov. „ 60 „ 

Dec. ,, 53 „ 

“ The Americans are supposed to have imported in 1870 about 
300,000 bags Brazil more than in 1869, although the supply in 
1869 was larger than in 1870. As we stated this time lust year, 
so now we can affirm with greater emphasis, that the bright 
feature for the coffee market of the future is the rapidly increas¬ 
ing use of the berry in the United States, where tho consump¬ 
tion seems capable of a future great extension. It is this fact 
mainly which has enabled us to record below a large decrease in 
tho previously somewhat unmanageable European stocks. The 
imports in London were in 1870 about 69,80i> tons against 
69,050 tons in 1869. The deliveries 69,200 tons against 03,000 
tons ; and the stock on the 31st December 1870, 24,350 tons 
against 23,700 tons at the end of 1869. 

“ The stocks of coffee in the principal European ports on 1st 


January, were— 

1871. 1870. 

United Kingdom.Tons 26,000 24,660 

Holland. „ 32,260 34,400 

Antworp. >> 2,500 6,500 

Hamburgh. ,> 5,000 17,500 

Trieste. » 3,450 4,160 

Havre. >» 1,600 18,750 


Total.Tons 69,800 105,260 

“ There is & cortain quantity, not now very important, of duty 
paid coffee at Havre, iu addition to tho above returns.” 

THE TEA GARDENS. 

The one topic of interest throughout the north, in connection 
with the tea gardens is the Looshai r&id, upon which the Land¬ 
holders' Association have addressed the Government in a memo¬ 
rial which will he found below. The Indian Daily Examiner 
has some remarks upon the subject of great value. Our con¬ 
temporary says 

* There is no use in concealing that our position on the 
eastern frontier is a very anomalous and questionable 
one. We have mar ked in our maps, as British territory 
tracts of country that have not been either ceded to or conquer¬ 
ed by us. We claim the whole region up to the great mountain 
chain whioh constitutes the western boundary of independent 
Burmah, yet b&vo uo better right to do so than arises from the 
geographical position of the region itself, and from the fact that 
Burm&n has abandoned all sovereignty over lands and tribes 
which Burmah never reduced to orderly submission to her rule. 
Cachar came to us by lapse and with a wholly undefined 
southern boundary, Tlie country beyond it, though in the maps 
marked as British territoiy, is held by tribes some of whbmhave 
long been nominally tributary and subject to Tipperah and 
Munipore, but none of whom acknowledge our supremacy. With 
Tipperah itself we have but dealings through the medium of a 
political superintendent. We hAve never overrun it with an 
expedition. Mr. Aitohison in the 1st vol. of his “ Treaties,” says: 


u Independent Tipperah is not held by giftfrom the British Go* 
vernment or its predecessors, or any title derive^ from it or 
them, never having, been subjected by the MoguL* 1 
Since theu we have obtained no new claims to Tipperah ; 
yet in every recently published Government map, and now in 
every Government document in which mention of the state is 
made, the prefix independent appears no longer, but has sub* 
stituted for it the word * Hill, Hill Tinperan and not inde¬ 
pendent Tipperah being now the approved nomenclature. We 
ao not allude to these things in a spirit of cavil or of reprehen¬ 
sion. The tribes must succumb before the advance of civiliza¬ 
tion, or rather be absorbed by its ever onward rolling wave ; 
and such absorption is a very different thing from the 11 an¬ 
nexation” of old established states iu the heart of Hindoostan. 
But we do want to attract public attention to the fact that the 
whole eastern frontier districts are as yet practically wild land, 
without the pale of civilization, and connected with which the 
greatest wonder is that there have not been during the last ten 
years many times as many raids as there have been. Those 
districts are to India what the most advanced backwoods or 
prairie districts are to the American Union. We have only bad 
(Vichar since 1832, and for years and years previously it was 
tho scene of tribal fights and raids, ana the nattle-ground on 
which continuously met tho armed men of Muuipore and inde¬ 
pendent Tipperah to slay each other. Year after year from 
1832 till uhout eighteen years ago Cachar was subject to raids by 
those very Loosliais who, it is now evident, have been mixed up 
iu the recent depredations. Such inroads had then but a small 
interest for the general public, for there wore no European set¬ 
tlers in the district, and the Native sufferers, though doubtless 
commiserated, were powerless to noise their sufferings abroad. 
Nor must we flattei ourselves that our advances towards the 
Burman boundary are not disliked by the tribes, and have 
caused them no apprehension. So far back as seven years ago 
the Looshai tribes complained that the English tea-planters were 
encroaching into territory whioh was not British, and there have 
beeu occasions when projected punitive expeditions into the 
heart of the tribal regions have been given up simply lest such 
hostile operations should bring down the tribes ou the widely 
detached tea gardens. It is necessary that public attention 
should be directed to these facts, not with the view of debarring 
enterprise and capital any right they are entitled to, or any 
degree of the full liberal measure of encouragement which should 
bo theirs, but iu order to a due appreciation of the difficulties 
that invariably have had existence m connection with the duty 
| of our eastern frontier ward and defence. 

j The Landholders’ Association, it is understood, intend to 
: either go up to Government to claim for the owners of certain tea 
i gardcus in Cachar full satisfaction for the damage done by tho 
hill tribes during the recent raids, or to take other measures 
towards that end. Iu fact, the tea planters want full money 
compensation, and for the present we have only to say that we 
wish they may get it. Whether they do or not, they will have 
lost nothing by asking Government for it. There is a plethora 
of mouey just now, and a portion of the surplus would be far 
better spent if devoted to the sustension of the tea interest in 
Cachar than to the construction of certain public works, the 
propriety of undertaking which at all is exceedingly dubious. But 
as some of the gardens iu question are in pretty advanced localities 
there arises a question of peculiar interest to the general public, 
viz., has Government within tho last ten years or so been selling, 
under the was*e land rules, areas of land for tea-planting purposes 
situated in localities so far advanced as to be couterminous with 
the tract of wild tribes who do not acknowledge British authority, 
and who regard the advanced planters of Cachar as invaders of 
their grounds ? If former Govern meats of India have done this f 
theu is there a case against the Goernment of Lord Mayo, An 
avowed object of the waste laud rules was to induce the invest¬ 
ment of British capital in the reclamation of lands which were 
then considered to be lying wholly unproductive to the State. 
Capital so induced has a right to efficient protection, snd in case 
such protection has not been afforded, to compensation for injury 
sustained through the failure to afford it. 

THE LOOSHAI RAID. 

(,Bengal Times.) 

All that has occurred in the late raids oould easily have been 
foreseen and prevented by the adoption of the simplest precau¬ 
tionary measures. The experience of 1869 might have taught 
Government the inutility or treaties based on principles of con¬ 
ciliation ; but we live in days of enlightenment, when examples 
count for nothing, and rules are tested by results never antici¬ 
pated, consequently never provided against. In the eyes of 
Government alone, cure is perferable to prevention, t • * 
What has happened this season is exactly what might nave been 
expected as the result of paying no heed to warnings. We hay* 
said all along that planters who live on exposed frontiers should 
stockade their gardens, or be prepared for the visits of the 
Looshais, just as the American settled were, mid still m of the 
Bed Indians. ACgorous blockade and a line of posts etong the 
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frontier from which patrols should be constantly on the move 
•appears to os the only feasible plan likely to do any good. We do 
not agree with those who are advocates for offensive operations 
•against the savages. For if the country of the Looshais had been 
worth anything, and they had property the loss of which would 
have put them to much inconvenience, an expedition such as is 
proposed would no doubt have been advisable. But as it is, 
they have no valuables o,r even permanent habitation, their vil¬ 
lages being usually built in about a couple of days. Would it 
repay the cost ana trouble of an expedition against such people 
mid such a country, even if it is attended with success ; would 
it be politic or prudent to despatch troops to harass and worry 
them f In the present instance, moreover, it lias not yet been 
ascertained to what tribe or tribes the raiders belong. It is our 
firm conviction that the expeditions which are now being orga¬ 
nised will either retnrn as in 1869, without fulfiliug their objoct, 
or the unsupported detachments will come to positive grief. 

(Indian Daily Examiner,) 

We believe for some time post it has been undor contempla¬ 
tion to station a political officer among these Looshais, and tho 
occasion is eminently one which invite the revival of the pro¬ 
ject. He should be in all respects a civil os well as a political 
agent, analogous hi function and authority to tho Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the hill traots of Chittagong, and should bo charged 
with precisely the same responsibilities. A few years of quite 
assertion of British supremacy among the Loosbais would effect 
vast changes in their modes of thinking and living ; and from 
restless marauders and blood-thirsty robbers and thieves, they 
would sink down into honest cultivators and artisans. Wo would 
depute an able and zealous officer like Captain Lewin among 
them, whom they would understand and willingly obey. With 
his peculiar knowledge of their character and sympathy for them 
it is impossible that he Bhould fail. For, it will scarcely be 
believed, Captain Lewin sees something good in these merciless 
barbarians. He says—“ Let us not govern these bills for our¬ 
selves, but administer the country for the well-being and happi¬ 
ness of the people dwelling therein. 

* * # # 

What is wanted here is not measures, but a man. Place over 
them an officer gifted with tho power of rule ; not a mere cog in 
the great wheel of government, but one tolerant of tho failings 
of his fellow-creatures, and yet prompt to see and recognize in 
them the touoh of the nature that makes the whole world kin ; 
apt to enter into new trains of thought, and to modify and adopt 
ideas, but cautious in offending national prejudice. Under a 
guidance like thiB, let the people by slow degrees civilize them¬ 
selves. With education open to them, and yet moving under 
their own laws and customs, they will turn out not debased and 
miniature epitomes of Englishmen, but a new and noble type of 
God’s creatures.” 

(Indian Daily News.) 

Considering tho repeated inroads with which the savages 
threaten the north-eastern frontiers from time to time, it 
is meet that they should be taught a lesson such us they 
will not easily forget. The lives ana property of peaceful British 
subjects ought to be sufficiently protected from these inroads. 
Unfortunately the Government of India vetoed the proposal of 
the local Government to send out a strong force against tho 
raiders iu 1869 to ensure peace in the frontiers. The result is a 
repetition of the depredations by the Looshias in 1871 from the 
consequences of which both Europeans and Natives have suffered 
in life and in property. Under the present circumstances wo 
hope the authorities will adopt sufficiently effective measures to 
prevent the recurrence of a state of things which is anything but 
creditable to the Government under which we live. 


HISTORY OF THE RAID. 

(Bengal Times.) 

For some time back there had been rumours that Cachar 
would be attacked in several quarters by the Looshais, and since 
the 90th January or thereabouts, there was a talk of guards 
being strengthened at the different out-posts, but these precau¬ 
tions were negleoted too long, and the sepoys, polioemen, &c., 
did not actually start in effective numbers until one or two 
gardens had been cut up. The first garden that was visited 
was Alexandrapore; the attack was made in open day between 
11 and 12 o’clock of the 28rd, two gentlemen being present on 
the garden at the time. Mr. Sellar, who is both proprietor and 
manager, and Mr. Winchester, a friend who was on a visit to 
•him. Tney were about to sit down to breakfast when one or two 
coolies who had been working near the bungalow ran up and 
told them that the Looshais had come. They had scarcely 
been informed of this before the Looshais were on them and 
almost in the bungalow. Messrs. Sellar and Winchester im¬ 
mediately fled, as it would have been useless to stay in their 
unpvepamd state (not a single fgun being loiUdJ Mr. Sellar 
was lucky enough to escape, out his companion Winchester j 


was not so fortunate, he was struck by a bullet and was Imme¬ 
diately surrounded, hacked to pieces, scalped, and otherwise 
horribly mutilated. Mr. Sellar went on to Lotakandi (a garden » 
about two miles from lusj with his coolies. After AlexanarapcffO 
had been pillaged, sacked aud burnt, a few of the Looshais went 
in to Cuthachorm, a factory about half a mile off, but the noise 
of the firing had put Mr. Bagshaw, and his assistant, Mr. Cook, 
on the (fui vive, and all that the Looshoi was able to 
effect was to chop up some siok women. However,- 

two days afterwards, on tho 25!h, they came down in stronger 
numbers, but as in tho meantimo Bagshaw hod got some police¬ 
men up to help him to defend the place, ho managed to drive 
them oil. Between tho two gardens 27 coolies were killed, boing 
horribly maltreated and mutilated beforo death. Tho details 
rccoivod on unquestionable authority are so disgusting as to be 
unlit for publication. 

Tho next garden that was attacked was Monierkhall ; this 
attack took place on Friday, the 27th instant. At 6 o’clock on 
tho morning of tho 27th, the Looshais camejdown in groat force, 
but ns a good look out had been kept, our party managed to pot 
into tho stockade in time. Tho Looshais, who numberod between 
400 to 500 were repulsed l times between foui A.M. and 11 p M., 
tho Europeans making capital practice at long ranges with 
breech-loaders and other »tho total number of available guns 
being about 49 or f»0 ; out of these the guard nunibeied about 45 
Brown Besses. There was no water or food in tho stockade, and 
several sorties wire made for water; also one to the bungalow 
for medicine and brandy for the little garrison, which were suc¬ 
cessful. Tlio amount <>f Joss on our side being 5 wounded— 4 
sepoys and the garden jemadar,- all of them likely to recover, 
none of their wounds being mortal. At 11 p. M. the Looshais 
reined, and as the guard began to run short of unmiumtion, 
some one was requited to take tho information down below. 
Messrs. Pearce and tfhaw of lured to go, which they accordingly 
did, with one of the sepoys who offered to accompany them. 
A small boat was on the l iver near the guard, to which they 
went quietly <b»wn, and the night being dark, they managed to 
getaway. Onanhal *1 Nngdoegraiu tho sepoy went into tho 
station to report the state of affairs, and Messrs. Pearce and 
Shaw walked to the nearest garden, whence tln*y sent the news 
to the station. Messrs. Pearce aud Shaw found Nugdeegram 
empty, that place having been attacked at 12 o’clock of tho same 
day as Monierkhall, and ft villagers killed. The next day, the 
2Mb, fi policemen or sepoys who wore either going up to Mo- 
nioikhiill or had been sent to enquire into the matter were 
attacked by the same body, who had evidently stayed in the 
jungles near the place, and it resulted in (J policemen being killod 
and their heads cut off ; and one wounded ; only two out of 
tho 1) escaping. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

(Indian Daily Examiner) 

Any one looking at the map of the north-eastern frontier 
will perceive that the LooMmi region constitutes a break in tho 
continuity of our frontier relations with tho empire of Burmah. 
First we have Muni pore, next there is a liue of Burmese territory 
occupied by interior tribes of Rookies or Looshais, thou the 
Looshai territory bordering on Burmah, aud finally the boundary 
between hilly Chittagong and Burmah. Lower down is the 
British district of Akyab. Iu the terminal line between British 
and Burmese territory, tho Looshai tract forms the only gap. 

(Indian Daily News.) 

The savages do not make their appearance by dozens or scores, 
they appear in hundreds and armed with guns, spears, aud dros, 
little knowing the might of the Government or the people they 
have to deal with, and the chastisement which it is in the power 
of the latter to inflict upon them. On the 21st of January last 
these savages once more descended from their mountain fast¬ 
nesses. They visi/Td certain villages in hill Tipperah, plun¬ 
dered and burnt tip bouses of poor people such as crossed their 
path. The peopl/were powerless to resist such a furious and 
lawless body of a^tned men, consisting cf a party of no less than 
300 Rookies. The marauders took their position on Matrabhil. 
It was not long, however, before another party of hillmen 
descended and swelled the ranks of the marauders. The villagers 
in Sylhofc and Cachar were alarmed when this state of things 
became gradually known. They were dismayed at the approach 
of men who had visited them about eight and twelve months 
beforo. The planters were equally apprehensive, as their lives 
and property were in jeopardy, ana they resolved to repulse 
the attacks of the savages. On the 22nd January the raiders 
attacked the coolies and the establishments employed in catch¬ 
ing elephants. . These poor fellows were fired upon in their 
quarters on the banks of the Singla river. Though skilled * 
in catching and taming wild elephants, they could not 
withstand armed men. They therefore fled m all direc¬ 
tions. On the 23rd January, a party of the raiders entered 
Caohar via Alexandrapore, whilst another proceeded to tho 
Chargola outpost in Sylhet. In the latter place the police re- 
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pulsed sod dispersed them, as they were not sufficiently numerous 
to stand the fight, but in Caohar the fellows committed consi¬ 
derable ravages. They burnt a village near Alexandrapore, 
killed more than a dosen of the inhabitants, whose bodies were 
found lying about. They also destroyed the tea garden. Mr. 
Winchester and his little girl were shot just as they had finish¬ 
ed breakfast. The manager, Mr. Sellar, was wounded, but he 
fled into the jungles and saved his life. Some twelve coolies of 
this garden were severely wounded, several of whom died of the 
injunes they reoeived. The Kutlecherra garden would have 
shared the same fata but for the European gentlemen who got 
timely notice, armed themselves, and by the bravery with which 
they resisted the attacks of the savages and drove them from 
the position which they had taken. The villages around were 
struck with terror. But the 25th anti 26th January passed off 
quietly. On the 27th the LooBhais appeared in very large num¬ 
bers, invested Monierkhall, and destroyed the village of Deraia- 
khall. They met with little resistance, which emboldoned them 
to proceed to Nugdeegram, a bazaar within ten miles of the 
sudder station. Here the police fought bravely, and killed a 
large number of the enemy. On the 28th the Looshais fell 
upon the sepoys who were proceeding to Monierkhall, killed 
several of them, and beat them back. The savages had about 
30 men killed aud wounded, but they took away all the bodies 
with them. On the 30th somo 400 men attacked Vonpilal’s 
village. After killing 22 men and capturing some women, they 
are said to have proceeded to Monierkhall. ITp to the 2nd 
February no more raids have beeu committed. The raiders are 
said to cover themselves with a long khesh from the head to 
middle of the calf. They also have a pugri. They behaved 
very differently from the raiders of 1869. The sepoys allege 
that they have old mutineers amongst them. We had but a 
little force at Cachar to resist the enemy. This consisted of 
260 sepoys and 222 armed policemen. 250 sepoys have since 
arrived in Sylhet on the 25th February. 'The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the placo, Mr. Edgar, has been doing his best 
to save the places visited after receiving intelligence of the 
approach of tho raiders. r 


CINGHONA- 


history OF THE INTRODUCTION AND CULTIVATION OF 
CINCHONA IN INDIA. 

The following history of the introduction and cultivation 
of cinchona in India is, wc think, of sufficient interest to claim 
a place in our columns. The facts Iiavo hcon collocted with 
care, and, our cor ros}>oii dent informs us, may bo implicitly 
relied on. 

The credit of having been tho first to suggest the introduc¬ 
tion of tho Peruvian cinchonas into this country belongs to 
Dr. Roylo, who makes a passing allusion to the possibility of 
success in their cultivation hore, at page 210 of his “ Ilhisfratinns 
of the Botany of tho Hitnalamn Mountains” published in 183CT. 
In 1851 and 1852 the sueject was taken up warmly by Dr. 
Falconer at tho suggestion of tho Agri-IIorticultural Society, 
and several papers upon cinchona were submitted to the 
Governmont of India, with a request that the consideration 
might bo given to it which tho importance of the subject 
deserved. 

As the immediate result of this action on tho part of the 
Society, the Court of Directors transmitted to tho Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens six plants, five of which arrived in a healthy 
state. Those were sent on to Darjeeling, where only three 
arrived alive,, and these trees perished from the cold during the 
ensuing winter. 

The next link in the chain of cinchona history in India was 
the publication of an essay by Dr. Thomas Andorson, in the 
Aimala of Medical Science m 1855, strongly urging tlio introduc¬ 
tion of this valuable plant and its trial on tho Darjeeling hills; 
and in the following year tho Society again stirred in the matter, 
which was also about this time taken up by the I udian Medical 
Board 

In July 1856, a committee of the Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society was appointed to arrange the details for tho offer of 
premia for articles of raw produce, and for essays referring to 
tho subject, of quinine-yielding plants. And tho Secretary ad¬ 
dressed Government again in August 1856 in a long and forcibly 
worded communication, and received a reply in the following 
November to the effect that “ the Honorable Court of Directors 
will be moved to send a properly qualified collector to South 
America to collect and bring to India a sufficient quantity of 
the best speoios of cinchona,” Ac., Ac. 

At a subsequent meeting in May 1858, the following minute, 
extracted from a despatch of the Honorable Court of Directors 
in reference to the above application, was communicated by the 
Government of India:—We did not fail to take immediate 
stops for carrying out the recommendation of your Government 
on this important Bubject. We regret, however, that our mea¬ 
sures have not yet been attended with the desired success. We 
hope that we may be able at no distant period to obtain a collec¬ 


tion of both plants and seeds of the quinine-yielding 
and we will give you early intimation of the stume^ order bat 
the necessary preparations may be made for disposing of them 
to the best advantage on their arrival in India.” 

At the next meeting in June, the Government of India com* 
muniopted the copy of a minnteofthe Bight Honorable th* 
Governor-General, Lord Canning, on the introduction of tho 
cinchona plants into India, dated October 1856, in which tho 
recommendation of the Society is strongly supported. 

The delay in carrying out the suggestions of the Society was 
caused by the doath of Dr. Boyle, who was entrusted by the 
Board of Directors with the arrangements for procuring the 
plants from South America. But in 1859 Mr. Clement Mark- 
bain was deputed by the Indian Council for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing seeds and plants of the various kinds of cinchona for 
transmission to India. India is greatly indebted to this gen* 
tleman for the energy and activity he displayed in his journey 
to South America, and afterwards to this country, but most 
c»s}>ecially for the able and complete arrangements he made for the 
despatch and receipt of plants and seed through the agency of' 
his coadjutors, Messrs. Spruce, Putchell, and Ctobs. 

Mr. Markham was successful in bringing a number of plants 
to this country, but unfortunately the whole of his introductions, 
os well ns the cuttings derived from them, all perished in the 
Neilgherry plantations early in 1861, and for a short time India 
was without a single specimen of cinchona other than a few 
v>hich bail been brought out from Kowby Dr. Thomas Anderson, 
and which were then flourishing in Ceylon. 

Shortly after the death of the last or Mr. Markham’s cuttings, 
his agent, Mr. Cross, arrived at Madras, bringing with him a 
large and valuable collection of plants and seed from South 
America, together with six plants or cinchona caUsaya from Kew 
originally introduced there by Dr. Weddle. This most valuable 
species not having been received in any quantity Government 
deputed Dr. Anderson to proceed to Java in September 1861,. 
for tho express purpose of procuring this particular description, 
and in this expedition lie was eminently successful, bringing 
with him also four plants of cinchona land folia, another of the 
richest species, a variety of the well-known wown bark. 

These, and subsequent specimens collected by Mr. Markham’s 
agent, are the stock from which all tho extensive plantations in 
India have been supplied,— Pioneer. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT, REVENUE DEPART¬ 
MENT, 7th February 1871. 

Read tho following papers :— 

No. 87. From J. Broughton. Esq., Government Quinologist 
to tho Acting Secretary to Government, Rovenue Depart¬ 
ment, Fort Saint Georgo, dated Ootacamund, 31st 
August 1870. 

In the following pages I have the honour to communicate 
somo results obtainod, connected with the subject of the em- 
ploynient of the cinchona febrifuge in this country, also some 
statistical considerations having reference to the future yield 
of tho plantations. 

In the original instructions (lottor from the Under-Secretary of 
State, dated 22nd Sept. 1866,) I had the honour to receive from 
the Home Government, 1 am told (in paragraph 3) that it was 
required 4t to ascertain the preparation of the febrifuge which 
will combine cheapness with efficacy in the greatest degree, 
(and in imragraph 4), and, finally, it will be expected from the 
chemist that he should, through his investigations, enable 
Her Majesty's Government to arrive at a decision with respect 
to tho best and cheapest method of preparing the febrifuge for 
use among the labouring classes of the Natives of India. He 
will also be requirod to consider the questions connected with 
the manufacture of the cinchona febrifuge for tho use of hos¬ 
pitals and troops in India.” 

In a report appearing in Proceedings of Madras Government 
Revenue Department, No. 240, of 13th December 1867. para¬ 
graph 10, I had the honour to propose a preparation which I 
then believed would combine the qualities desired in the febri¬ 
fuge to be extensively used in this country. During the subse¬ 
quent two years I prepared small quantities of this substance 
for medical trial in my experimental laboratory, and finding the 
results of its medical employment as enoouraging as I expected 
from its composition, I commenced in J&nuaiy last to manufac¬ 
ture it on a larger scale in the small manufactory then just 
erected near the gardens at Ootacamund. 

Up to the present date about 70 lbs. of this febrifuge have 
been prepared and supplied to the Medical Stores. As it 
consists of the alkaloids (mixed as they naturally occur in tho 
plant) precipitated from solution in an uncrystallised but tolera¬ 
bly pure state, it has been appropriately named by Dr. Mackenzie 
44 amorphous quinine/' by which name 1 trust it may hencefor¬ 
ward be called. The results of its actual medical use seem to 
have been very satisfactory. I learn from the Medical Inspector- 
General that he intends to submit these results to Government 
with his own opinion of the value of the febrifuge. On general 
grounds I stronglpreoommend tto extensive adoption or amor¬ 
phous quinine as a febrifuge that appears to meet the fell 
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requirements of the esse; but it is of oourse on the medieal 
testimony to its qualities that the deoisiou must finally lost I 
now await the opinion and di motions of Government on this 
point 

I find that the bark of 0 . au cmrubm, of which half of the plan- 
tations consist, exceedingly well adapted for the preparation of 
amorphous quinine. I nave had occasion in several foregoing 
reports to point out certain disadvantages which attach to this 
bark for the preparation of pure crystalline salts of the respective 
alkaloids. These do not, however, in the least affect the manu¬ 
facture of amorphous quinine, while the large total yield of the 
bark renders it particularly suited to the extensive and cheap 
manufacture which it appears to me Bhould be established on 
the Neilgherreis. Hence in all plans and considerations con¬ 
nected with the preparation of amorphous quinine, 1 shall only 
consider the baric of 0. succirubra. The bark of G. officinalis 
will find its best application in the manufacture of pure crystal¬ 
line sulphates of the alkaloids oither in this country or in 
Efttope. 

In order to produce as cheap a product as jiossible, it will l>e 
necessary to manufacture on the spot on which the bark grows. 
The cost of conveying the bark from No Idivuttum to Ootaca- 
mund, and the prico of fuel at the latter place, entail so much 
expense that there can be no question as to the expediency of 
working up the bark on the plantations themselves. The irregu¬ 
lar and defective supply of bark has been tho source of the main 
difficulty in carrying on tho manufactory at Ootucamuml. I 
reckon that when working at Neddivuttum, with a rough but 
effective u plant,” with bark of mean quality, and preparing 800 
lbs. of alkaloid por annum, the cost of the same (including that 
of the bark) will be alxnit one rupee per ounce. A larger out¬ 
turn would still further diminish the price. 

Having had in view for some time the eventual manufacture 
of considerable quantities of amorphous quinine, I have taken 
some pains to estimate the amount of that substance in the red 
barks of tho plantations. My estimations were made hist, spring, 
and depend on data given in appendix : — 

Number of 
trees. 


19,500 

Do. 

29,400 

Do. 

45,300 

Do. 

68,650 

Do. 

73,430 

Do. 

152,050 

Do. 


Thus at the present time the red barks alone of the Neilgherry 
Government plantations contain 15,000 lbs., or nearly 7 tons of 
a febrifuge, which I learn is equal or nearly equal to ordinary 
quinine sulphate in efficacy. I cannot, therefore, think that it 
is premature to endeavour to prepare sufficient febrifuge to 
supply the hospitals and dispensaries during the forthcoming 
year. 

In 1867 a considerable number of our oldest trees of red bark 
were cut down in order that the bark might be sent to England 
for sale. From the stumps have sprung vigorous shoots that 
have at the present time attained a height of 1 to 15 feet. I 
recently collected a mean specimen of tho bark of these shoots. 
Its analysis gave in 100 parts of dry lyirk— 


Total alkaloids. 

. 6*34 

Quinine. 

1-37 

Cinchonidine and cinchonine . 

4-97 


Ago. 

Bark. 

quantity ot 
alkaloids con. 

Yoars. 

— 

tained in lbs. 

71 

Trunk . 

1,833 

Do. 

Branch . 

815 

6* 

Trunk 

2,095 

Do. 

Branch 

605 

51 

Trunk . 

2,310 

Do. 

Branch . 

800 

4J 

Trunk . 

3,205 

Do. 

Branch . 

1,105 

3i | 

Trunk . 

1,408 

Do. 

Branch . 

279 

24 

Trnnk . 

632 

Do. 1 

Branch . 

156 


Totul.| 15,363 


591 600. If an eighth part of them be annually out down, tb* 
bark of 73,955 trees will be annually available. This amount 
will yield no less than 10,323 lbs, of mixed alkaloids—a quantify 
which must be in considerable excess of any possible demand 
for febrifuge in this Presidency. The same number of trees 
will yield 1,730 cwts. of dry red bark, of which about 1,400 owta. 
would be fit for export. This latter amount would be about a 
seventeenth part or the quantity of bark annually imj>orted 
from South America into England. 

I conceive that tho foregoing arithmetical considerations 
justify the conclusion that flu extensive of cinchona planting 
by Government has already reached its limit. From the returns 
of the plantations hero there is a gross total of one and a quarter 
millions of trees planted. The returns of the plantations in 
Bengal give 1,465,999 trees planted. In Java the returns give 
l,53z,148. The privato plantations on those hills on tain at 
least a million trees, and os many 11101*0 may be certainly reck¬ 
oned for the private plantations in tho Himalayan valleys. I do 
not }h>ssoss definite information of tho numbers planted in Ceylon, 
but they numbered at least 250,000 trees. I n Jamaica 70,000 
trees, principally red barks, are planted and nourishing exceed¬ 
ingly. At St. Helena, in 1868, 5,000 trees were plan tod, and it 
was expected in a year to have 20,000 planted. At Oratava in 
Teneriffe the cultivation is commenced with success. On the 
Organ Mountains in Brazil the same success is attained. The 
only place where the cultivation has apparently been unsuccess¬ 
ful is at Chiftii 111 Algeria, where the cold wiuus appear to have 
at length nearly extinguished the plants, originally supplied 
from this Presidency. 

Altogether it may be estimated that seven millions of cinchona 
trees are under cultivation in various parts of the world, und 
that the number is increasing annually. It appears, therefore, 
that unless it Ik* t<> supply an urgent local want, there am 
scarcely be further necessity for Government pressing cinchona 
cultivation in other parts of this Presidency. It is most desirable 
for the interests of the cultivation that the demand for bark be 
not exceeded. 

It would be of considerable service if a probable estimate 
could be formed of the ginount of febrifuge that would Ik; con¬ 
sumed in this Presidency if the price were reduced to 1 rupee 
the ounce. 1 am informed that the mean annual consumption 
at the Medical Stores for the five years ending 3ist March 1807 
was 344 lbs. of quinine sulphate und 910 ll>s. of cinchona bark, 
or in round numbers 475 lbs. of quinine sulphate altogether. I 
am informed* by some authorities that four times, and by others 
that ten times, the amount would be consumed if the cost were 
reduced. It appears to me that it would l>o well worth while 
to eudeavour to procure some definite information 011 this 
point before manufacture l>e commenced on an extensive scale. 

If pure crystallized sulphate of quinine boproparod in this coun¬ 
try, the C . officinalis and G. cal i say a will be the fittest sources. 

I have hitherto made no attempt to man 11 fact lire pure sulphates 
except on a small scale. The red bark, from the difficulty of 
purification, would be a comparatively costly source ; and tho . 
trees of C. officinalis are scarcely enough developed to take their 
bark except at a loss. I propose eventually to make use of tho 
small manufactory at Ootacamund for an attempt at the pre¬ 
paration of pure sulphate of quinine from the crown barks of 
the Dodalietta plantations ; though whether this salt can be pro¬ 
fitably made in this country there are at present no trust¬ 
worthy experimental data to determine. The question will l>e 
attacked as soon as a supply of suitable bark is available ; 1 am 
already in possession of fit apparatus for this purpose. 

On the presumption that the report of the Medical Inspector 
General above mentioned, respecting the results of the employ¬ 
ment of amorphous quinine will be found satisfactory to Govern¬ 
ment, I have the honour to pro nose the following request— 

That I be permitted to expend all tho savings I can effect out 
of my total sanctioned budget grant in converting, as far as 
possible, the now disused jail at Neddivuttum into a suitable 
place for performing at least the preliminary extraction of the 
nark on the spot, in’order to avoid the cost of carriage of bark 
to Ootacamund. 

I would also advise that a certain number of trees of those 


Pure sulphate of quinine obtained crystalized 1*14 

Pure sulphate of cinchonidine obtained crystallized 4*29 

When it is considered that the shoots were but three years 
old, this analysis must be considered most satisfactory. It 
seems to justify the anticipation that coppicing will hereafter 
be an important means of croning the plantations. This 
method has the further recommendation of furnishing excellent 
fhel without the necessity of destroying the sholahs. It appears 
to me to be very necessary that a considerable number of trees 
of seven years old should be cut down in order that the method 
of coppicing should be tried and the expenses as compared with 
the plan 01 mossing be accurately determined. ** 

I will assume that after a tree aged eight years has been 
cut down, that the shoots, after a lapse of eight years, will 
produce as much bark as the original tree—an assumption that 
will not, under any circumstances, entail a mat error. The 
number of growing trees of red Iftrk on the plantations is about 


planted in 1863 bo cut down when the season of maximum yield 
arrives, in order to test practically the method of cropping tho 
plantations by coppicing. 1 would also recommend that a con¬ 
siderable part of the best bark thus obtained bo sent to England 
for sale in open market, and the remainder be worked up in the 
alkaloid manufactory. As soon as a sufficient amount of our 
admirable crown bark is fit for cropping, I think that a supply 
should also be sent to the English market, as I am convinced 
that its good, quality will give a reputation to tho Indian 
cinchona bark. 

Tn accordance with G. O., No. 426, of February 19th, 1869, a 
considerable number of trees wore treated by Mr. Mclvoris moss¬ 
ing process in order that the practical and financial consequences 
might be determined on a sufficient scale. 1 presume from the 
tenor of the various orders on the matter that Government 
intend that I should examine and report on the resultB of the 

* I learned from th« Medical Inspector Geueral that the amount used last, year 
wan 700 to boo lbn., and that the demand le annually increasing. 
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experiment* It appears to me that in order to arrive ait a defi¬ 
nite decision as to the practical value of the process, which will 
require an accurate consideration of the entailed expenses, the 
matter might be advantageously referred to a third person. I 
propose therefore that the various results be communicated 
to tne Commissioner of the Neilgherries as they are obtained, 
who will thus be able to give Government an unbiassed opinion 
of the gross result, and who can be referred to on the occurrence 
of any difference of ojrinion in the conduct of the experiment. 
If Government think fit I will therefore report on this subject 
to Mr. Breaks instead of to Government. 


APPENDIX. 

Data of estimates concerning G. succirubra. 

Trcos of the planting of 1802 yielded a mean per tree of 3*9 
lbs. of trunk l>ark containing 67*13 per cont. of water, and 4*6 
lbs. of branch bark containing 70*79 per cent, of water. Trunk 
bark dry contained 7*55 per cent, alkaloids ; branch bark 3*2 i>er 
cent of alkaloids. 

Trees of the planting of 1863 yielded a mean of 3*6 lbs. of 
trunk bark containing 67*88 per cent, water, and 2 8 lbs. of 
branch bark containing 71*87 per cent, of water. Trunk bark 
contained 6*23 per cent, of alkaloids in dry bark ; branch hark 
2*63 per cont. alkaloids. 

Trees of the planting of 1864 yielded a mean of 1*775 lbs. of 
trunk bark containing 60*78 per cent, of water, and 13 lbs. of 
branch bark containing 51*64 per cent, of wuter. Bark was 
allowed to get paitially flry before weighing. Trunk bark con¬ 
tained when dry 7*33 per cent, of alkaloids ; branch bark 3*07 per 
cent. 

Trees of the planting of 1865 yielded a mean of 2*66 lbs. of 
trunk bark containing 73 per cent., of water, and 2*83 lbs. of 
branch bark containing 75 per cent, of water. Trunk bark con¬ 
tained 6*49 por cent, alkaloids when dry ; branch bark 2*28 per 
cent. 

Trees of the planting of 1866 yielded a mean of 0*84 lbs. of 
trunk bark containing 66*94 per cent, of water, an?l 0*66 lbs. of 
branch bark containing 73*68 per cent, of water. Trunk bark 
when dry contained 6*61 per cent, of alkaloids ; branch bark 4*96 
per cent. 

Trees of the planting of 1867 yielded a mean of 0*68 lbs. of 
trunk bark containing 73*69 per cent, of water, and 0*37 lbs. of 
branch bark containing 66*67 ncr cent, of water. Trunk bark 
contained 2*21 por cent, of alkaloids, and branch bark 0*81 per 
cent. 


COFFEE. 


EXPORTS OF COFFEE, &C., FROM THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Although the effect on the home markets is almost infinitesi¬ 
mal of the exports of our staple article of produce from the 
Straits Colonies and the isles of the Eastern Archipelago (always 
excepting Java) yet it is of some interest to have the aggregate 
figures shewing the total exports for a senos of years as follows :— 
Quantity of coffee exported from Singapore to Great Britian, 
1803.1870:— 



Piculs — 'Cwts 


PiculB — Cwts. 

1863.., 

... 8,932=10,633 

1867.. 

. .*20,527 - 24,436 

1864... 

.11,915=14,184 

1868.. 

..24,794=29,516 

1865.. 

.... 9,557- 11,370 

I860.. 

..20,474- 24,373 

1866... 

...14,327--17,053 

1870.. 

..1G,972--20,200 


From Penang no exports till— 

1868 .350 picul8=416 cwts. 

1869 .315 „ =375 „ 

1870 . 13 „ = 15 „ 


From Manilla to Europe, United States, and Australia:— 


PtcnlR = Cwtn. 

1800.. 4,261 --- 6,060 

1861... .14,386=17,126 

1862 .13,737=16,353 

1863 . 8,096=" 9,638 

1864 .13,874=16,516 

1865 .33,503= 39,884 


piculs — Cwts. 

1866.. ..15,803=18,822 

1867.. 21,853= 26,015 

1868.. ..92, 149=-.38,272 

1869.. ..34,406 =40,969 

1870.. ..28,573=34,015 


From Manilla, Yloylo, and Cube, the export for 1869 and 1870, 
of coffee is given as follows:— 


Piculs Owt*. 


Total to all countries 


(1869. 
11870. 


.42,310=60,369 

.34,120=40,619 


bo that lost year the Straits and Philippine ports only export¬ 
ed altogether 51,105 piculs or 60,839 cwts. of our staple, although 
in 1868 the return would seem to have been not far short of 
86,000 cwts. 


STIMULATING MANURES. 

(Ceylon Times.) 

SIR,—I was very glad to see in your overland issue a remark 
about the probable serious decrease in the coffee crop of 1870- 
71, the veiy bad feature being that though crops are so small the 
appearance of estates is so very poor. As a disinterested man, 


beyond my responsibility as a superintendent, I saythatthemanur- 
ing carried on during the last three years with artificial manures 
has been anything bat beneficial. I have consulted many men 
whose experience and position amply qualify them to give an 
opinion, and we all agree that bones and other forcing manures, 
are a mistake. In this way we allow that ia a given time an 
eatete may bo made to bear heavily and give more profit by the 
application of these manures than it would if left alone, but we 
assert that the after effect of the manure is so bad, whatever the 
cause may l>e, that very soon there will tie no estate at all left, 
or rather I ought to say, no trees left on the estate. Doubtless 
there arc certain estates that do well with these manures, just 
as there are certain estates that do well without any manure. 
Isolated cases prove nothing ; take districts with coffee under 
3,000 feet and give us the exj>erieiico of three years. This is a very 
serious thing. The fact is indisputable that stimulants are 
allowable only in certain exceptional cases. No doubt there 
may lx; exceptional cases in estates, but a general application of 
stimulants here, there, and everywhere cannot be right. I do 
not wish to forbode evil with all the gloom at present surround¬ 
ing us, but I must ask you to give a word of caution to the over 
sanguine and inconsiderate. Unless there is a change quickly 
the day of reckoning is very near. 

W. H. J. 

Kandy, 27tli January 1871. 


A PREVENTIVE FOR WASHING AWAY OF SOIL FROM COFFEE TREES. 

A Mr. Hawke, a planter, wrifes as follows to the Ceylon 
Observer :—“ Few of the Ceylon coffee-planters, who have given 
their serious attention to tho washing away of the soil from the 
roots of the coffee tree, would not readily admit that nine-tenths 
of tho states that have gone out have been washed out, and that 
nine-tenths of the states that are now in a thriving condition are 
undergoing the same process of denudation and will sooner or 
later-sharp the same fat.o. During the past twenty years a 
great deal of my time and thought, have been given to find out a 
remedy for the evil, and T have at last hit on a way of keeping up 
the soil for once and for ever, and am prepared to give occular, 
practical, and theoretical demonstration of the fact. For the pur¬ 
pose of testing the plan a stream of water (as much na would fall 
in rain in ten years) Inis boon continuously running within 18 
inches of the roots of the trees, and paradoxical as the operatin 
may sound, it is nevertheless true that l have been daily adding 
fresh soil to the roots.'* On this the editor remarks:—“We 
fancy the secret of preventing wash is a well planned and care¬ 
fully executed system of drainage, which would enable rain-water 
to run off’without, carrying soil with it. There is nothing para¬ 
doxical in soil being deposited from a running stream, hut our 
sanguine correspondent does not surely menu to say, that rain 
water would deposit fresh soil. We should like to have an inde¬ 
pendent account of Mr. Hawke’s process.” 


THE two ws. 

Sir, —Wash and wind are the planter’s greatest enemies ; and 
any man who can introduce a plan which* will cure the one or 
moderate the other will be a benefactor to the planting public. 
Mr. Hawke lias told you he can prevent wash on coffee estates. 
You have hardly given him fair play by throwing a wet blanket 
of suspicion on his scheme without knowing what it is. You 
fear ho is too sanguine, and suppose that only draining will pre¬ 
vent w ash. Better would it be to encourage him to develope his 
plan. Mr. Hawke may be sanguine, but he is ingenious. You 
may recollect he was the first to reduce to a system the making 
weedy estates clean, and to prove that 900 to 1,000 tteos per 
man could be worked up to on a weedy estate, while most 
people were content to stick at 120. If his plan be a good one 
tho knowledge will be well worth paying for: and every estate- 
owner whose land is liable to wash (ana fewlands are not so) would 
be too glad to remunerate him. But Mr. Hawke should first 
prove his plan practicable and a success. 

TEST. 

[If Mr. Hawke can loll what Tennyson would call “ any thing worth the 
knowing,” tho old planter is not likely to bo so nervously sensitive as to withhold 
it, because we did not go into ecetacies over a discovery of the nature of which we 
received not ovon on idea. We suppose Mr. Hawke will oonflde his scheme to- 
the Planters’ Association Committee.—Ed. C. O ] 


THE COFFEE PLANTER OF CEYLON. 

A careful persuol of Mr. Sabonadiero's valuable manual gives 
us a more vivid idea than ever of the mistake which some people 
commit in supposing that any half-educated person will do for 
a coffee planter; that Iobb of natural intelligence and acquired 
knowledge is requisite for the tropical agriculturist than for his 
brethren, who are destined for the walks of commerce or the 
ranks of the civil and military services of Government. We fear 
that much of the loss and disappointment which proprietors 
have had to mourn over owe their origin to the fatyacuraa notion * 4 
we have referred to. To make a good ooflbe planter, as to make 
a good anything else, a man ought to have a sound mind in a 
•healthy bod]?* A robust of patitution is perhaps more to be 
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<lesiderated in thin line of life than in those of commerce, banking, 
the Civil Service and the teamed professions. A conscience 
guided by Christian principle, too, is here of the last importance. 
Why have so many, who began a coffee planting career so well, 
broken down, and why are-the experienced planters who can be 
thoroughly trusted, and for whose services proprietors and agents 
eagerly compete, comparatively bo few? Moral principle has 
not been strong enough to enable nien to resist temptations to 
which a solitary life, distant from social amenities and religious 
restraints and privileges, has added force. Comfort is found in 
stimulants ; the man “takes to drinkthat lends to habits and 
associations which deprive the victim of his own self rospoct and 
the respect of oven tne coolies it is his business to command. 
Rapidly or gradually the depths of degradation arc reached and 
the once bright youth is a broken down loafer, mooning about, 
talking of his having been unfoijunato, and that in Ceylon peo¬ 
ple are “ down ” on a poor chap who has not been “ lucky.” We 
will not fill in the details of a picture but too familiar to many 
of our readers. The waifs and strays of the planting community 
—who find asylums at the ox]>ense of their fellows are to l>o 
heard of, if not seen, in most large districts (some are shipped 
off by subscription) awl if you listen to their story ami W 
lieve it, you will lay at tho door of mwfatiunr what owed its 
► origin simply to fault—to moral infirmity. Our readers will not 
misunderstand us as making an ass« ■ Mon more sweeping than 
we intend it to*l>e : we are talking only of a per rnitagr, though 
a serious oye. fyit to be a good coffee planter it is not enough 
that a man should have n good constitution and industrious 
habits, with the power of controlling his appetites. lie must 
have at commencing or acquire as he goes on a fair acquaintance 
. with many branches of general knowledge and especially natural 
science. It is not necessary that the coffee planter should be 
learnod in the classical languages or fluent in the modern tongues, 
but certainly facility in acquiring languages is of importance. 
The manager of a coffee estate in (Vylorqto he thoroughly use¬ 
ful and successful, ought to be well up m colloquial Tamil, at 
least. Mr. Sabonadicre attributes his own good relations with 
his coolies to his ability to communicate with them directly by 
a fluent use of their own language. We know what the preju¬ 
dices against the “ middleman” are amongst races far higher in 
the scale of civilization than the Tamil eoolios. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, at the great advantage possessed by the Super¬ 
intendent, who without descending a step t.o any thing 1 hat is 
degrading in the native level, is able with precision to convoy his 
directions to the workmen in their own language and perfectly to 
understand the reports, written or oral, of his kangatiics (overseers 
of gangs) and tlie representations of coolies who may consider 
themselves aggrieved. To be a good superintendent a man 
then must bo a bit of a philologist. He must have a knowledge 
of law at least, so far as the relations of master and servant are 
concemod and the relations of the planters with the owner of 
trespassing cattle. He ought to be well up in sanitary science, 
-especially “the philosophy of smells." Mr. Tytler, of Doombcra, 
indulges largely in a species of prido which we should wish to 
see generally prevalent. This gentleman will take visitors over 
his numerous sets of lines and defy them to “jWl a smell," (as 
the Scotch, with strict accuracy, put it.) Thu planter ought to 
know and act '>n the conviction that while nothing is so deadly 
as dirt in the wrong place, nothing is more useful in the right 
place. Bone-dust aud ashes are just like “lime manure M dirt. 
Each requires to lx* properly manipulated and utilized instead of 
being allowed to run to waste or worse. But not only must tin* 
European superintendent of a coffee plantation know how to 
combat the prolan Hi ties of a race whose best friends do not claim 
for them the merit ef cleanliness—he must not only know how 
to convert dirt from a source of disease into a source of fertility, 
but he must know at least, enough of the principles of medicine 
and surgery contained in the “Medical Hints” which have been 
prepared for his use, to he able to treat, or guide the treatment 
of disease and ordinary accident amongst his labourers. Even 
in the healthiest districts, fevers mid bowel diseases will occur, 
coolies will cut their fingers or toes and get bitten by noxious rep¬ 
tiles. Tho superintendent must, he ready to treat simple eases, and 
have intelligence enough to know where cases are lx-voml his 
control, an<l conscience enough to give such eases at once the 
.benefit of those splendid and wen regulated hospitals at 
djaiuiiola and elsewhere—so palatial in their beauty and airi¬ 
ness that we cun imagine patients feigning sickness in order to 
remain in them. [We shall not soon forget the favourable im¬ 
pressions resulting from a visit to that truly magnificent hospi¬ 
tal which tho Government of Ceylon has provided, mainly for the 
treatment of coolies, at Guvnpolu. Mr. Keyt keeps it so that the 
only odours possibly perceptible is that of tho flowers in the neat 
garden plots.J But it is in natural and chemical science that the 
planter must specially possess and be ever acquiriiig knowledge. 
Acquaintance with the principles of geology and mineralogy will 
enable the planter to form' a fair idea of the soil he is called to 
wor,on. A knowledge of its constituents will enable him to 
judge "what the soil requires for the continued and healthy growth 
of a plant ever severely pruned and handled into yielding the 
maximum of a most exhausting crop. [Big words, such as geo¬ 
logy and mineralogy, ought not to frighten au^y^lanter. The well 
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known planter who “ hongs out’ somewhere below Hunosgeruu 
peak and who tells the Planters’ Association that a choftlai n 
coloured soil when friable is good for coffee and amenable, to 
manure, is a geologist and mineralogist in kis practical way, 
though lie may not be able to classify the rook or name iti xnain 
constituents.] But to know what the requisite applications 
should l)e amt how the applications should be made, the planter 
al>ove all, perhaps, should have a competent knowledge of the 
science which Liebig and Johnson and Voeleker and others have 
so greatly oil van ceil in our day—agricultural chemistry. If able 
to try a few simple ex|H3riments, so as to test soils, but especially 
to enable him to judge of the quality of fertilizers imported ana 
sent to the estate, ho much tho 1 Hitter. Bone-dust may be impure 
or almost inert, ami even siqiemlioMphates may differ most ma¬ 
terially in percentages of fertilizing qualities — just ns spirits 
vary in the degrees of alchohol they contain. But there 
must be no slavish adherence to the results of mere ana¬ 
lysis. Substances poor in fertilizing properties may yet be 
eminently useful from thoir mechanical aud chemical effect in 
warming and disintegrating soil naturally stiff and poor. If we 
judged merely by Liebig’s analysis of tho course lemon grass 
! (iliana), which covers such vast savannahs in the hill country of 
; (Vylon, wo should contemptuously dismiss it as valueless. Its^ 
■ ashes yield only 3 per cent, of potash aud 2 of chloride of potas- 
1 sa, against 81 J of silica (the latter tho substance of which glass is 
; made and which gives the straw of wheat and other corns and 
; grasses its strong and shining covering). What help, therefore, 
j can so wretchedly poor a substance yield to the planter ? Just 
this, that if it, could be procured in sufficient quantity within a 
| reasonable distance, so as to render its application possible at a 
moderate expense, a complete thatching of it would probably 
warm t,hc stiff' cold clays of Amliegamou and set free their ferti- 
j lizing ingredients for the growth of coffee crops : crops which 
, would conqictc with those gathered in Dimlmola at its best. 
The application of phosphates to the warmed and loosened soil 
could he usefullyand remuneratively made. What we hero inci¬ 
dentally notice is well worthy the serious attention of planters. 

If grass for thatching soil cannot ho procured, great benefit might 
he obtained by a similar use of other substances not likely to 
leave seeds of weeds or injurious insects behind them. Mr. Nabo- 
nadiore’s cx[>ericmce lias led him to the decided conviction that to 
all tlie ot her good effects of an application of maim gross is to be 
added tin* eradication of tlu* “ hug” blight from coffee plants. 

It is now nearly fourteen years since Mr. Wall (in a paper which 
we trust he will soon republish, corrected and expanded as the 
result of extended experience,) drew attention to the application 
of maim grass aud the result, in extirpating weeds on free soils, 
and, in addition, largely promoting (indeed creating) fertility in 
the case «»f old stiff soils. Wo quote as follows :— 

“ Mana Grafts is most useful, both as bedding for cattle and 
a litter to be applied on the surface of the soil. When used for 
the former purpose, its chief advantages are ite abundance, and 
the facility with which it may ho out and carried; for the latter 
purpose I have employed it very extensively, and with widely 
different, results. When applied to free soils that abound in vege¬ 
table matter, as those of Hunasgeria, it is scarcely of any use 
except, to keep down weeds or to kill running grass ; hut on the 
e-old, wet soil of Ambegamoa its effect is almost magical, exceeding 
that, of a heavy dost* of cattle-manure. I have applied it to a 
cold, heavy, yellow soil, in which coffee-bushes could scarcely 
exist, and where t heir scraggy branches had only a few small yel¬ 
low* leave's on them, and the effect was most surprising. Not only 
were trees soon clothed with fine dark-green foliage, but even the 
soil appeared to be changed, and, to the depth of three or four 
inches, became friable and dry. How this change wms accom¬ 
plished, wdiether by tho acids resulting from the decomposition of 
the grass, or by the protection afforded to the soil, I do not pre¬ 
tend to say, but 1 can sjaiak confidently to the fact. 

“ Effect —'Phc increase of crop obtained through the agency 
of this manure, in the instance above alluded to, was at least five 
hundredweight i>er acre. 

“Cost, — The cost of this method of manuring is much less 
felt on a weedy estate than on a clean one, liocause on tho former 
it almost suixirsedes the necessity for weeding. The principle 
item of cost iB the carriage of the grass. I have, therefore, re¬ 
stricted the use of mana grass to places to within one hundred 
trees of the spot where the grass is grown. Tudor this system 
the cost of a heavy littering, in which each tree has a very heavy 
eooly-load of grass, is :i. r >s. jkw acre. One such heavy littering, 
and two light ones of about 20s. per acre each, are sufficient 
for a year—that is, about 7f>s. i»er acre i><*r annum for weeding and 
manuring. 1 am ofopiui« n, that after two or three years of this 
treatment, the land would be able to bear several successive crops 
without requiring the assistance of litter. 

“ The effect of surface littering is much increased by the dig¬ 
ging up of the soil previous to the application of the mana grass.” 

Mr. Salxmodiere, writing more then thirteen years after the 
above was published, shews how, when buried in trenches, mana 
gross is benofioial to any soil ; the trench system, we may remark, 
obviating tho one great danger of fire which attaches to the over¬ 
ground application. Besides incidental notices, Mr. Sabonadiero 
writes iu the chapter devoted to manuring 
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"Mma Grass must b© buried in trenches cat longitudinally 
across the face of the hill; the trees not only benefit from the 
decoying grass, but from the lessening of the soil The benefit is 
most marked ; and all patno lands planted with coffee should be 
treated in this manner. Mana grass has also a wonderfiil effect 
in improving poor coffee, when applied as a thick thatch to the 
soil six to nine inches deep. It thus not only prevents the growth 
of weeds and stops wash, but the decaying grass seems to give 
freshness to the Boil; the trees moke wood lost, and bear heavi¬ 
ly. Thatching the ground as above is a successful cure for the 
black bug ; this I can vouch for from [jersoii&l experience : the 
cost is considerable, but the results quite justify the outlay.” 

This instance will shew what scope the planting enterprise 
>resents for the intelligent and discriminating application of the 
aws of agricultural chemistry to substances within more or less 
easy reach of the planter as well as to imjiorted fertilizers. But 
Mr. Salxmadiere’s book shews us also how important, it is that a 
planter should be botanist and horticulturist enough to have a 
fair ucouuiutance with the laws of vegetable life so as usefully to 
guide tne operations of topping, pruning, handling, and even ma¬ 
nuring. Entomology, too, must bo studied, so us to enable the plan- 
ter to have an intelligent knowledge of t*he history aud habits of 
** such “ enemies of the coffee” us grub and bug. Then the planter 
must he a hit of an architect, so as to judge of the fitness for 
his purpose of the excellent plan ami elevations for bun¬ 
galows, stores, and pulping houses which Mr. Sabomwliere's 
book supplies; and ho must boa very good hit indeed of a 
mechanical engineer to do justice to water-power (perhaps 
steam) machinery in the shape of wheels, pulpers, Ac. Hydrau¬ 
lic science will claim much attention and pneumatics some, for 
whether a “ clerihew” is set up or not, there must be floors of 
coir, or wire-netting through which the pulped and washed 
coffee can get fresh air to curry oft’ damp and prevent fermenta¬ 
tion. A knowledge of common mortar and of cements and 
asphaltefi and of the best mode of applying them is useful. But 
it is difficult to Bay what knowledge of scienco and tho arts 
would not be useful to the coffee planters; •perhaps above all he 
ought to l»e a good financier, for it is clear that a coffee estate 
of 200 acres cannot be brought into cultivation (say in four 
years) at a loss expenditure tlmu £25 to. i’lju an acre—from 
X5,000 to £0,000 in all, after allowing for the proceeds of some 
crop in tho close of the period. That fact must be faced, and 
borrowing as much as possible avoided. Howto obtain money 
is about the only thing which Mr. Kubonadiere does not teach. 
On most of the other subjects wo have indicated his book will 
greatly aid the neophyte planter; while experience (short or 
long according to the mail’s own intelligence and industry) 
will do the rest. We meant to enter more into details, but the 
reflections winch a perusal of the work and our own experience 
mul observation have forced on us, must suffice for to-din. 
We hope to have something more to say in our next issue with 
reference to the useful book which forms the subject of remarks 
already more extended than we contemplated. But the enter¬ 
prise of which it treats is of paramount importance to Ceylou; 
and with 1 ho return of peace we trust this enterprise will be¬ 
come still more and important, and a good deal more profitable 
than it has lately been t<» those engaged in it .—Ceylon Observer. 


RAIN-FALL. 

Between i860 and 1870, the ram-fall was computed at 1 
different places noted below as per number of inohefc M&b 
their respective names:—Shillong from January to May m 
Nowgong, 22*50 ; Tezpore, 22*28; Dholebagaun. 32*41; Bee. 
eaugor, 38*60; Samoogoodting, 10*75; Dacca, 18*11 ; Mytnen- 
sing, 33*05; Sylbet, 75*30. From June to September the MI waft, 
'Shillong 56*40; Tezpore, 42*42; Dholebagaun, 59*07 ; SeebsairaN* 
62*40 ; Samoogoodting, 27*25; Dacca, 50*27 $ Mymeqsing, 60*/u ; 
Sylhet, 91*15. From October to Decemlier the calculation for 
these nine different stations runs.*—6*60,’ 2*0% 12*51, 2*10, 
3*25, 6*27, 5-72, 12*10 ; and for the whole year Shillong showft 
81*93 ; Nowgong, 87*50; Tezpore, 66*72; Dholebagaun, 103*99; 
Seebsaugor, 103*30 ; Samoogoodting, 41*25 ; Dacca, 75*65 ; My- 
mousing 99*47 and Sylhet 176*55. The average temperature in 
the shade was at Shillong in May, maximum 74*9, minimum 63*5 ; 
in July 76*9 and 66*1; in December 65*1 and 43*8. Dacca gives 
in May 91*9 and 76*2; in July 88*8 and 78*9, and in December 
78-8 and 55*0. 


COOLIES. 

At the close of 1868, Upper Assam showed a total of 
12,258 imported labourers in employ ; in 1809, there were 
3,51)3 imported and 301 received from other districts; 53 return¬ 
ed from desertion, 22 from imprisonment, and 726 were engaged 
in the province, making a total of 16,953. Under Section 6 of 
Act VI (B. 0.) of 1865, a number of souls was transferred, 
amounting in all to 212; owing to permanent unfitness 49 were 
released, by completion of service 7,418, transferred to other 
districts 210, released by cancelment of agreement 48,or in round 
numbers wc may calculate upon 7,725 as the total balance. 
Against this wc must set first, number of deaths during tho 
year 1851, desertions 593, imprisoned 13—total 9,424 or a total 
of 7,521) remaining at the end of 1861). In Nowgong tho closo 
of 1868 saw 214 labourers remaining ; imported during the year 
171), from other districts 53, returned from desertion 4, from 
imprisonment 1, total 451. By completion of sendee 87 were 
released, and for the year returns show—deaths during the year 
44, desertions 40, a total aggregate of 171; total remaining at the 
end of 1809—280, In Cachar we see the statistics aro rather 
different. At the close of 1868, there were in Cachar 14,070 
labourers remaining. _ In 1869 an additional importation was 
inode of 3,134 souls. From other districts 498 Vere received, 47 
returned from desertion, 52 from imprisonment, and 987 wero 
engaged during the year in the province, making a total of 18,794. 
Under Act VI. of 1865, section 6, were transferred 529 ; by per¬ 
manent unfitness 24 were released, by completion of service 
5,515, by purchase 143, by cancelling of engagement 38, making 
a total of 5,750. By balancing this number with deaths ana 
casualties we arrive at the total number remaining thus : died 
during the year 635, deserted 742, imprisoned 51; total 7,707, 
or grand total of labourers remaining at tho end of 1869—11,087. 
Sylhet shows a residue of 61 l)J souls at tho close of 1868; no 
ro-eiigngements, 396 released by completion of service, 6 deaths 
during 1869, and 4 desertions, a total of 406, or a grand total of 
5204 A remaining at the close of 1869 .—Bengal Times. 


TEA. 


TEA CULTIVATION IN SYLIIET, CAf HAIL 

We are indebted to th a Bengal Times for the following par- 
tieulurs reluting to the tea districts Of gardens there are 
twenty in Sylhet, occupying an area of 2s,HJ acres, of which 
2,956 aro under tea cultivation. During 1869, these gardens 
turned out an aggregate of 362,962 lbs., against 250,905 lbs 
during 1808, showing thereby an increase of 112,056 lbs. Of 
imported labourers an average monthly number of 235 was 
employed, and of local labourers 1,070. In Cachar the number of 
gardens in which work is being carried on is J 22, compris¬ 
ing an area of 244,488 acres, of which 24,151 acres are under 
tea cultivation. Tho total out-turn of tea in these gardens 
during the year was 4,234,794 lbs., against 3,630,351 lbs 0 f the 
preceding year, giving an increase of 604,443 lbs. Average 
monthly number of imported labourers employed in ten manu¬ 
facture, 11,os; ; of non-imported, 15,908. Amount of cash 
drawn from the district treasury by supply bills, money 
orders, and notes cashed, Rs. 20,04,647, against Bs. 19 84 957 
drawn during the preceding year. In Assam there are alto¬ 
gether 315 tea gardens, comprising a total urea of 246,584 acres 
of winch 107,321 acres are held on grunts under the old rules’ 
315,179 acres in fee-simple under the new rules, and 24 084 
acres under cultivation leases, or rent-paying [>cttahs. Out of 
the entire area, only 28,954 acres are under tea cultivation the 
‘ ,urin 8 beill « 4,940,130 lbs., n gamut 

4,306,92 1 lbs. in the preceding year, which shows an increase of 
639,212 lbs. The average monthly number of imported labourers 
employed on the gardens during the year was 27,492, and of 
local luliourers 17,486,— Englishman. 


THE TEA OYRDENS OF CACHAR, SYLHET, ASSAM ANJ) DARJEELING. 

W e lately saw in one of the papers a statement Bhowingthe 
j min her of gardens in Cachar, in Sylhet, and in Assam, with 
tho total quantity often produced in each of these tea districts 
and tla area under cultivation. At the time of reading those 
statistics we worked out the average yield per acre and found 
Sylhet gave 123 lbs., while Assam and Cachar each yielded about 
175 lbs. m 1869. 

The quantity of land under tea in the Darjeeling district in 
1879 on 64 gardens, some of which were too young to yield, 
was 10,800 acres. The crop was 1,912,800 lbs. giving an ave¬ 
rage of 180 lbs. per acre. This is satisfactory compared with the 
other districts. The figures given are, howo\ r cr, not official, 
being deriv ed from a personal knowledge of all tho gardons. Ten 
thousand workmen of sorts are employed including women and 
boys. If it had been sold in tho Calcutta market, this tea 
would have brought 10 lakhs of rupees, not a bad result con¬ 
sidering that 12 years ago, the country was almost uninhabited 
and w aste. Not u bad result for the obnoxious interloper to 
l>oint to when deprecating the steady hostility of the Govern¬ 
ment which is afraid to do anything for the European for 
fear of offending Baboodom. Would the "Baboos have done 
any-tiling like this unaided by the Government? We ques¬ 
tion if officialdom and Baboodom combined could have done 
it. The statement may be without any real foundation, that 
every pound of good tea made on tho Government tea garden 
had cost 16 rupees, hut our every-day experience shows that these 
State specs cannot shew such good results as those of private 
enterprise. Tho public dislikes to see Government spending 
money in pushing its speculations beyond their legitimate object 
of showing how far new things are practicable. When they 
are pushed beyond this limit, a little scrutiny will reveal the 
true incentive tg be a desire for jobbery ana as an extended 
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mean* a t taking care of Dowb. Nothing should bo watched with 
auoh jealousy as the continually renewed attempts to do by 
Government agency those things, that are usually left to private 
enterprise in England. Such as railways, bullock trains, gigan¬ 
tic jail manufactories, printing shops, bakeries, steam companies, 
drugshops, banks, cinchona gardens, and tea gardens,— JJarjee- 
Up&ifmvt. m 

HBSIORIAL ON THE UNPROTECTED rffATH OF CACHAR. 

y© i EisEseceUeney the Viceroy and Governor-General of Lidia. 

The humble memorial of the Landholders’ and Commercial 
Association of British India,- and of others interested 
in the cultivation of Tea in the province of Cachar. 

. Shewbth as Follows :—That your memorialists who, on the 
strength of pottohs granted bv Government, have invested their 
money to a large amount in the cultivation of tea in the district 
of Cachar, view with deep distress and alarm tho present raid 
upon that district by the hill tribes. 

That your memorialists were beginning to. hojje that after 
vears of struggling against obstacles and discouragements of all 
kinds, 1 the success of their enterprise was almost attained, and 
that the - cultivation of tea in Cachar mid become a source of 
profit to themselves and of benefit to tho redundant population 
of other districts. # It is with the deepest disappointment that they 
find that from no fault of their own the whole interest has been 
imperilled, their hopes frustrated, and the value of their property 
depreciated to an extent which it will take years of peace and 
security to recover. 

On6 European has boon killed, and others have had to fly for 
their lives, a J#rge number of coolies aud villagers with their 
women and children have been murdered, and others carried 
into captivity. Those who have escaped havo boon subjected to 
great noril, and are in such a state of abject, panic that tne mana¬ 
gers, from motives of humanity, have Ihjcu obliged, at great ex¬ 
pense and loss, to remove them to gardens remote from the 
Beenes of massacre. 

Bungalows, tea-houses, and coolie lilies havo been burnt, and 
your memorialists fear that, especially in outlying gardens, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to induce the labourers to 
return. 

In addition to the immediate heavy hisses inflicted on their 
property, your memorialists have great reason to fear that Un¬ 
costly efforts mado for years past to render employment in tea 
gardens acceptable to, and to promote the comfort, of, the coolie 
population will be rendered useless. The fear of losing their 
lives or liberty will deter coolies from going to (’achar, or from 
renewing their agreements if already there, and the additional 
expense thus thrown upon your memorialists will bo most 
serious. 

This is not tho first attack of a similar nature from which 
your memorialists have suffered. Gardens were burnt., very 
many coolies murdered in January 18(59, am 1 in November of 
the same year, your memorialists petitioned the Government 
of Bengal, setting forth the losses they had sustained, and pray¬ 
ing for efficient protection. No such protection was afforded, 
although your memorialists hoped that as the expedition or¬ 
ganised for tho punishment of former incursions had failed, and 
as the predatory hahitw of these tribes, and the very slight 
reliance to be placed on any treaties they might make, were well 
known t the Government of Bengal would have considered it a 
duty to protect tho lives and property of its subjects on this 
exposed frontier. 

Your memorialists respectfully but earnestly urgo their 
conviction that had the protection prayed for in the annexed 
correspondence been granted, the present lamentable loss of 
life and destruction of property would not have occurred. Your 
memorialists now humnly but urgently pray that your Excel¬ 
lency in Council will at once pass s^ich orders as shall for the 
future permanently protect the district of Cachar from further 
inroads, and the property of those who have invested their 
capital in it from destruction. 

Your memorialists would further respectfully hog that your 
Excellency would favor them with early information as to the 
steps proposed to be taken to Becure tins object. 

And your memorialists as in duty bound will ever pray. 

(Sd.) T. M. Bomxhon, Chairman. 

„ A. Wilson, Secretary. 

Calcutta, 15th February 1871. 


THE TEA TRADE OK INDIA. 


It is cheering to find here and there mi exception to the 
utter stagnation of trade. , Doalors in food should be doing a 
fair business. And just now for a word on tea. It is not 
stronger that business generally should be dull in these war 
titties, if business means enterprise and speculation. But 
dealing in the necessaries, and supplying the common com¬ 
forts of life, is another affair. Breakfast, dinner, and supper are 
never dull. These cannot fail whatever else^pdls. The world 


must have its tea and ooffee, bread a#d meat- 

n rs of these are making money-*a nd somsof 
of money—4n spite of telegrams, andat this .veiflM 
is ill wind that blows nobody good ;*nd while the gen* 
of confidence paralyses shores, it quioksua thejpnte 
What President Grant is reported to have aaia of Uncinhs 
pork and Baltimore flour is quite as true of food produced . 
England or in India. That we ought at this moment to be 
doing a good thing in tea and coflee there can be no manner of 
doubt Now, if ever, tea plantations ought to 
It used to bo said of indigo, before the days of John Peter 
Grant, that three good year* in succession would make any 
man’s fortune, at least in lower Bengal. Three to five fair years 
of tea-planting, assuming a good start, with no debt, ought to 
make a mau comfortable for life. This is true, iu spite of its 
seaming contradiction by the fact that you must hunt far and 
wido to find an Indian tea-grower who, up to this time, has 
made money by tea. Wo mean, unless he has had the luck to 
buy lor a song, ground that cost somebody lakhs. Tea culti¬ 
vation is young in India ; and, child-fashion, is learning to 
stand by tumbling down. It is some day to be to Assam, Dar¬ 
jeeling, Deyrah, and all our high north, what coffee iH to Ceylon,# 
Coorg, the Wynaad, aud all Southern India Only let tea be 
tenderly handled by the assessors—not taxed till it is able to 
bear it—and given a road to market, and its success is sure. It 
is but a few years since the production of Indian teas, then in its 
first flush, was nip|)ed by premature taxation, and then neurly 
killed by speculators “ going it blind.” Grown somewhat the 
wiser by our hard training in the idiot-school of experience, wo 
now revert to the fact that the tea tree is indigenous in our 
northern hills, and insists on growing there rich and green while 
we are asleep. By the way, the indigenous kind is, liko tho wild 
pear, apple, or olive, not the host sort. Neither is tho imported 
stranger, the China tea bush, the right thing. But wed the 
stranger to tho native, and you have it. Tho Eurasian or hftlf- 
hiead, “ tho hybrid,” os the' planters call it, iH better thou * 
either the China or the indigenous. 

Tin* fact that large and even splendid profits come out of tea, 
rightly managed and properly grown in India, stands stub- 
fornly true. Ono obstacle that bam the realizing of such pro¬ 
fits is absenteeism. Tho owner of tho plantation doos not live 
on it; perhaps can never so much as see it. lie has made mo¬ 
ney by a profession which has nearly worn him out, and lie cau 
no longer stay in India. Capital and labour—always wide 
enough apart—are iu this case separated by half tho globe. 
The prime rule of all success, “ mind your own business, 1 ” is 
violated in t.ea, often by an over-ruling necessity. “ Would you 
have a thing well done, do it yourself,” is rarely possible iu 
growing tea. Bet the “ manager” bo over so heartily found to 
serve Ins principal,—it is not human that he should inako 
money for his employer, as he would for himself and his own 
family. Thus you may knock off* twenty or more pur cent, of 
profits for absenteeism, thou lose another twenty—say rather 
fifty—for hail roods, and the slowness of bullock-transit, anil 
other difficulties of getting to a market. So these two troubles 
alone, to say nothing of those of cooly-labour and “ protection,” 
hail-storms, blight, and insects, including the borer foetlo, (for 
teu lias its borer, as well as coffee, though not yet ho destruc¬ 
tive)--ull these help uh to roc why tho tea planter is not coining 
money, or as one litis said, “ cording” it, as he would cord wood; 
and why three productive years, when there is more leaf 
then he can. well manufacture, do not, at present rates of in¬ 
come, make his fortune. A few are making fortunes, particularly 
those w’ho were lucky enough to be in at the death of concerns 
that, in the collapse often a few years since, hud to go off to 
the highest bidder. They were happily in cash, and “ alight¬ 
ed on a job lot” at a time when the holders were forced 
to realize. No discredit surely to the buyers, though they 
paid only a few thousand for wliut hod cost lakhs. Wo 
dp say that making money in this way is not, pure and 
simple, making money 1>y tea. Still, that some tea-planters are 
making money “like smoke” in these awfully dull times thero 
can be no manner of doubt, especially as the lateness of the mins 
has enabled them to go on plucking this last year to the end 
of November. Miserably hIqw coaches arc tho bullock trains by 
which the t-ca, boxed and leaded, must find its way from tfip hills 
or from the Terai to tho railway. Tea is grown best of all in the 
Tcrai, and the <»7<o/r of it may be one continuous tea-garden in 
due time. But what a shame it is that, being such light freight, 
there should be no w'uy of passing it over the dead level plains, 

13<) miles or moro, at a sjieed exceeding one mile an hour. The 
poor bullocks are said, when “ the foot and mouth diBease” (not 
the cattle plague and rinderprest) is hard upon them, to be 
tramping on, upon bare and bleeding stumps, and leaving their 
hoofs fohind them on the road. But when in full health you 
allow them 124 hours to go from Silligoree to Caragola, 124 
miles. Even at this rate there was a glut of tea delivered and 
piled high, at the Caragola ghat, and waiting for the steamer to 
bring it down to Sahibgunge, when we passed there recently. It 
seems absurd at first sight that a tramway should not bo 
laid across the plains, with a light traction engine; but 
when we hear talk of eighty bridges across the net-work 
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of water-courses that overspreads the plains here* 
about, we see the difficulty, ana begin to understand why a 
railway to Darjeeling will be talked of and broodod over, 
for years yet before it is accomplished. What may our tea trade 
not become, if in the face of such difficulties it l>e true of well 
bought and well managed plantations now that they are paying 
handsomely P On a morning walk in the hills the other day we 
passed on the road over a hundred coolies each one with a hundred- 
pound box of tea on his back. These stout fellows were making 
a steep ascmt of more than five miles up the north slope of the 
Leltong sour to the spot where the bullocks should relieve them of 
their loads, and take it southwards down to the (hinges. On 
one side of each box were clearly stencilled the words “ Le Bong, 
the Tukvar.” We heard good things of the yield of an estate not 
far from the one which produced this tea. We give the facts—if 
they be facts—simply by way of encouragement to other English, 
men who are rurally inclined, and inay do as well. We heard 
that it was bought, a very few years ago, for Rr. 40,000. “ It 
had cost lakhs. In four years it paid for itself. It hist year 
cleared a net profit ofRs. 4O,0<>0; and this year had turned out 
sixteen hundred maunds, worth seventy rupees a mam id. This 
gives to its fortuuate owners an income, for the present yoar, of 
nearly three times the sum which they paid for the plantation. 
They paid £4,000, and there this year’s tea should not bring them 
less than £11,200. It is quite possible that the firm of which 
we speak hus other plantations that are not doing as well ; so 
that there averaged profits of the year will not thus approach 
three hundred per cent. We refer to this case as an exceptional¬ 
ly good one. In fact we have not hoard of another as “coming 
within gun-shot of it.’' Still, while thousands are content to 
make their business clear them, this dull year, ten, or seven, or 
even three tier cent., it is refreshing to know that any depart¬ 
ment of Indian enterprise is making a hundred i»er cent, profit, 
or fifty. The tea trade, as a whole, should he doing well this 
year, and keep doing well hereafter. First ; because the best teas 
of Cliinu are never exported ; and such as tore sent abroad, espe¬ 
cially to England and America, are often adulterated, if not with 
deleterious matter, thou with tea haves kept for exportation, the 
virtue of which has been already extracted. Secondly ; localise 
Indian teas, fresh from the bush, and full of original virtue, 
are mainly used by dealers, in London and the West, to flavour 
China tea. Thirdly ; because a sound coinjwtitioii among tea- 
growers is not a race in which only two or three can win. The 
demand grows with the supply. All the world increasingly 
drinks tea. It is to drink tea while the sun and moon endure. 
So there is room aud verge enough. There is a chance not only 
for native zemindars, hut for any number of English farmers 
and gardeners. Tea, therefore, should be ajmecess. Fourthly ; 
because it is a growth for both hill and plain. We see it flushing 
well within the frost-range, and whore snows reach it at six 
or seven thousand feet above the plains ; and down m the Teral 
where it is also doing splendidly, and porhaps best of all. Nearly 
everything in our Indian tea-growing thus far has been done 
by rulo of thumb, and not scientifically nor by putting of 
heads together. We have our Board of Trade and our Chamber 
of Coimnorce, where “ two of a trade” agree. The time must 
come when our tea-planters will also have their own staff corps 
of men wisely confining in one another. Then Indian tea will 
grow and pay.— Indian, Daily News. 

TEA PLANTING ON THE NEILGH ERR IKS. 

|HY JAMES MAtTHEIlKON.] 

(Continued from our last.) 

Nursery. 

The nursery enclosure should, in the first instance, be fenced, 
and a hedge of berberry, roses, or other hedge plant put in at 
the base of the fence ; from this time a few daily coolies will he 
necessary ; if Budaghas can be had, it will he better, as it will 
allow more time to make arrangements for the building of good 
lines, in the first instance, should they he absolutely necessary. 
But to proceed with the nursery; the ground should be dug 
level, and then laid out in five feet beds with two feet paths ; the 
l>ods may l>e either across, or up and down the hill as the nature 
of the ground may cauBe it to ap]>eur expedient. The Inals must 
I* neatly levelled, and raked, removing any stones or roots, and 
then as everything is in readiness and a stream of water is flow¬ 
ing down the road, everything is ready for the reception of the 

Seed. 

Good seed may now he had in abundance on the Neilghorrios, 
esjiocially from the first formed estates, and if the season be fa¬ 
vorable, it should lx? at once procured ; upon the receipt of the 
Hood, as many of the nursery )>ed.y as will contain it when thickly 
spread, should have their surfaco beaten hard with a spade, or 
trod hard with the feet; the surface being finished quite level, 
the seeds must lie strewn upon the surface of the beds one or 
two seeds thick, talcing care that the seeds are strewn quite 
evenly over the surface ; rotten fern or leaves must then tie 
strewn over the seeds to the thickness of two or three inches, 
taking care that the whole bed is evenly covered ; the thickness 


of the covering may be regulated according to the weather; in 
wet weather the covering material need not be more than one 
inch thick if it be well rotted and compact; in Ary weather 
the thickness of the covering must be increased to that there is 
no ]>ossibility of the sun penetrating to the tea seed, as if suoh 
were the case the exposed seed would invariably turn rancid and 
spoil; if the seeds are laid down to germinate during dry wea¬ 
ther, a good soaking of water Bhould be given so soon as they are 
covered, and they will then require no other attention for a fort¬ 
night ; they may then be examined, and at the lower elevations 
at any rate, many of them will be found to be germinating, these 
may at once lw selected and planted in the nursery. Since first 
trying this plan, I have found it preferable to allow the seeds to 
grow through the mulch, aud then transplant them just as the 
raiuH yet in ; they are not nearly so susceptible to injury at the 
more advanced stage, and consequently a much larger propor¬ 
tion of them grow. When the seed is germinating or the young 
plants are in a sufficiently advanced stage for transplantation, 
two men must be told off to each bed, with a notched lath, and 
a basket of seed ; the length of the lath must agree with the 
width of the bed, and lie two inches wide, with notches four 
inches apart, the seeds or plants must be dibbled in, opposite 
each notch, care boing taken to keep the end of the lath on a line; 
by this means, the plants will be uniformly planted, and Mr. 
Rnmasame’s feet will he kept in the paths ; it will be necessary 
to see that the young roots are well fastened ip the soil; coolies 
are often very careless in this particular. When a sufficiency of 
plants are planted for tho requirements of tho proposed planta¬ 
tion, no further care will l>e required, lieyond vigilantly keeping 
down the weeds, and pertuqw an occasional watering. In many 
or most situations, however, the protection of tho young 
plants will be a necessity, and this is best and most economically 
provided for by sticking fern pretty thickly over the beds ; if 
weeding bo necessary (luring the season of protection, the Corn 
is easily removed and replaced by new ; if frost occur during 
this operation, tho greatest cure must he taken to have all the 
beds carefully covered before night. 

Tho planter will now be at liberty to arrange for the perma¬ 
nent bungalow and coolie lines, as the nursery plants will lie one 
or two years before they are sufficiently strong to plant out. 

Li w 8. 

If possible, get the Budaghas to contract for these at so much 
per house if it be decided to build them in tho ordinary manner. 

I am strongly in favor of rough stone, or brick and tile whenever 
procurable ; it will be found the most economical in the end. 

Bungalow. 

The size and arrangement of this must be loft to the require¬ 
ments of the planter m nearly every instance. When a good 
bungalow is finished, tho temporary affair which it has been re¬ 
commended to erect on the factory site may he cleared away, 
and the factory may bo built at once, or, what is perhaps 1 letter, 
the plan may be determined upon, with the view of erecting the 
building when actually required. 

Factoi'y . 

From the moment that I became acquainted with the princi¬ 
ples often manufacture, I was always struck with the feasibility 
of introducing the hot-water system as a heat-supplying medium. 

1 ha\e never yet. heard of its being introduced successfully into 
a tea factory, but 1 am, nevertheless, fully convinced that it 
might l»e introduced with the greatest possible advantage. The 
boiling point of water is as great, or a greater degree of heat than 
is ever necessary, even for drying on tho pans in the ma¬ 
nufacture of green teas. Taking this fact as tho text then 
we will next proceed to consider the application of the sys¬ 
tem in its economical, cleanly, and manageable bearing. Firstly, 
then, charcoal, which is now so serious an item in the cash 
account, would, if this system were introduced, he entirely 
siqicrseded. The whole roasting and drying apparatus would 
he heated by one fire under one boiler ; tho drying apparatus 
might be so arranged os not only to dry the made tea, but to 
throw the waste heat through tne green leaves, which would be 
strewed on shelves built above the pipes, and thus wither the 
leavos in wet weather, and provide against a serious difficulty 
during the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. Secondly ; 
there would not be the least dust or smoke enter the factory; 
there would, if the arrangement wore proiierly carried out, be 
the greatest economy of room, of building material, and of 
labour : the heat of the pipes might lie regulated to a degree, 
and tliuro could never be the least risk of burning the ton. 

All descriptions of boiler, of every capacity, are. now manufac¬ 
tured for the heating of hot-houses and other largo buildings ; 
the Crystal Palace and some of the largest churches and public 
buildings in England are now heated by hot-water, and a tropi¬ 
cal heat may bo maintained in them at mid-winter. 

The description of boiler which is unique in itself, and which 
may lie fixed without masonry, would lie the most suitable for i,L 
the tea planter, while cast iron four-inch piping with socket 
joints would be the cheapest, the most easily fixed, and from 
the largo diamef”*, maintain th<? most uniform degree of heat. 
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The pens would easily be made to order with two' or four-inoh 
water-ways, and with connexions joining the one to the other, 
and the whole with the boiler and piping. This would be the 
only matter upon which ■ the manufacturer of hot-water 
apparatus woold require especial instructions. The maximum 
heat required would DC determined and provided by the capacity 
of the boiler, and the length.and capacity of the pipes. 

The boiler would be placed in the shed at one end of the fac¬ 
tory, which would, also contain the store of firewood. The water, 
as soon as heated, would pass under the pans, and so round the 
factory through the pipes, until it returned to the bottom of the 
boiler to be re-heated,. 

The • manufacturing room, under this system, would be 
complete; roasting-pans at one end, rolling-table (or rolling ma¬ 
chine, perhaps) in the oentre, the drying pipes round the outside, 
and, built above them, the shelves or racks for spreading out the 
green leaves during the night As I before remarked, this latter 
arrangement would prove a great measure of economy, as the 
heat from the pipes would ascend during the night through any 
wet leave& that might be brought in during the rain, and would 
present this advantage over the Chinese method that there would 
neither be dust nor smoke.* 

On small plantations, however, the old system will probably 
be preserved m (although I feel convinced that hot water would 
be equally well introduced to them), and under these circum¬ 
stances the old plan merits a description. 

The best factories under the present old-fashionod and primi¬ 
tive system must be fitted with iron pans Bet in brickwork and 
chunam, heated by a flue passing underneath the range, or, in 
some cases, by a separate fire for oach pan : a rolling-table is in 
this room. Another room must contain tho ranges of charcoal¬ 
drying fire, which are either fitted with bamboo drying baskets 
and sieves, or with brickwork “ choolahs” surmounted by wire 
sieve* in wooden frames. Other rooms are required for the 
spreading out of the green leaves, and for the stonng of firewood 
and charcoal. Under tho best circumstances, this arrangement 
is smoky, dusty, and higgledy-piggledy. 

There cannot be a doubt but there is much room for improve¬ 
ment. both in the arrangement and also in the method of 
supplying the necessary heat to tea manufactories. 

By such time as the bungalow, offices, ami lines are complete, 
and the plan of tho factory is decided upon, tho plants in the 
nursery will be so far advanced that it will bo necessary to 
prepare the ground for their reception ; and as jungle and grass 
ground will require somewhat different treatment, it will be 
advisable to treat them under separato heads. 

Jungle. 

If possible, foil and burn by contract ; the Budaghas readily 
undertake this work at so much per acre, i f it can be managed, 
the felling should be pushed on as soon after the monsoon as 
possible, as the felling, burning, lopping and burning, pegging, 
pitting, and filling will now keep the planter pretty fully oc¬ 
cupied until the planting season commences. 

It will now be necessary to get in a supply of tools, which, for 
tea planting may be limited to mamoties, forks, axes, billhooks, 
planting bars, rakes, a couple of planting lines, and perhaps a 
pickaxe, and a spade or two ; it may have been necessary to 
procure some of those before, but the Budaghas frequently find 
their own axes, and billhooks for their contract work. Pruning 
knives will not be required until the plantation is some ycarH 
old. 

If there bo time, and it be determined to work the factory 
upon the old system, it will be a good plan, when lopping and 
burning, to burn the wood into charcoal, even if it is not requir¬ 
ed for immediate use ; charcoal is not a perishable article, and, 
moreover, if a market bo handy, it is always worth its money. 

When the ground is cleared the pegs must be cut, and 
the pegging commences ; the work should, if possible, bo conduc¬ 
ted during dry weather, as hempen lines shrink if they get wet, 
and os a consequence throw out the work. I consider the best 
distance to plant the tea plant is five-feet by five, and I unhesi¬ 
tatingly assert that anything closer is an utter mistake. I have 
measured tea plants which were only eight years old, which were 
nine-feet through; the roots of courso had extended in an equal, 
or in all probability in a much greater degree, and it follows that 
soil which would grow the tea plant so luxuriantly os to cover 
ground in eight years when nine-feet apart, would choke ground 
in four years, if planted much nearer than five feet apart, and 
choke themselves in the bargain. On poorer soils, although it 
would apparently seem that a greater yield would be obtained in 
the first years of the plantation, yet the exocss of plants must 
impoverish the soil to such an extent as to render manuring ne¬ 
cessary sooner than would otherwise be the case. But to proceed 
with the 

Pegging . 

In the first instance, the lines should be well stretched, then 
pieces of strong cloth should be fastened to them at distances of 
five-feet apart ; a line should be run across the hill horizontally, 
and pegs put down firmly at each mark > from the last peg in 

• See Ap#ndix- ^ 
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the horizontal line, the line should be taken up thehil) 
angles, and a peg put down at eachmark*s Jbiftre 
until the four sides of the square are complete j the m 

lines must then be put down at the corresponding pi __ 

of the horizontal lines, placing a peg firmly at each mark on the 
lines, and bo continue until the whole square of work is filled pu, 
when another piece must be carried on in the same manner 3 
great care should be exercised in this operation, and constant at¬ 
tention will be necessary if it be wished to have the lines perfect¬ 
ly straight. The pegs should oil be firmly fastened, as they may 
Have to remain some time before it will be convenient to com¬ 
mence the 

Pitting, 

The pitting should always be contracted if possible, of course 
taking care that the contractor performs his work in a prop 
manner ; eighteen-inch pits are large enough for tea plant; 
and when they are all made of that size tk®y may be fi 
When the S. w. monsoon is fairly set in on the western, 
the N. E. monsoon on tho eastern side of tho hills, and the 
ground has become sufficiently moistened it, will be nigh tr»*n* 
to commence 

Planting. 

In this operation, the people had best bo divided into three 
parties, one small party of careful men at the nursery lifting the 
plants, a party of women and boys carrying the plants to the 
planting ground, and a good set of men planting ; one mqn 
should not plant moro than a hundred large plantB (two years 
old) per day ; if ho attempts more the chances are that the work 
will be badly done : tho only care necessary will be to see that 
tho pits aro sufficiently opened to admit the roots without 
crowding them, or bending them ; rather than do this, it would 
be advisablo to reduce tho longest roots with a sharp knife, to 
such a length that the pits will admit them ; care will also bo 
necessary to avoid the planting too deep, or not deep enough ; 
it will bo a good rule to plant at such a depth as the plants 
wore in the nursery. Tho soil should be firmly trod about them, 
leaving it two or three inches higher than the surrounding 
surface if possible, so os to avoid a wash down the lines of pits, 
which is almost sure to occur on steep ground, during heavy 
showers, if tho surface df the pits bo below 'the general level 
If tho roods have boon formed at distances of one hundred yards 
apart or so, tho rush of surface water will be intercepted before 
there can bo any very great accumulation, but nevertheless on 
stoop ground, and in heavy showers, tho plants and soil run the 
risk of being washed out if the water is allowed to run over the 
surface of a pit. 

Shading. 

Shading is undoubtedly advantageous ; a few ferns arc easily 
stuck round a plant, and in localities where fern or other shad¬ 
ing material is abundant, I would recommend its being done ; it 
will not be necessary to cover the plant so as to exclude the light, 
but just shade sufficiently to counteract the influence of a week’s 
bright sunshine, which sometimes occurs oven in tho middle of 
tho monsoons. * 

Grass Lands. 

Tho cultivation of grass lands should differ from that of forest 
in this particular, viz:—that the turf should lie dug in the first 
instance; this work should not cost moro than or 10 rupees 
per acre ; in fact these are the contract prices. It ought to be 
possible to do the work even cheaper. A labourer in England, 
even whero t.he ground is stiff tenacious clay, is not paid more 
than half-a-crown per rood, or teu shillings per acre, and I have 
known men who would dig a rood per day with the spade. In 
digging grass lands, the steel fork is tho best implement; tho 
work would be very considerably lightened, however, if the turf 
could bo “ racedwith some instrument or othor (a Budagha 
plough would bo better than nothing), but a much lighter, and 
moro convenient instrument might be used. If the turf could bo 
cut through by a strong sharp piece of iron, fastened in a suit¬ 
ably shaped piece of wood, and drawn by one bullock, the hard 
work which is now necessary to tear the turf asunder, would be 
very considerably lightened. The groat advantages of return¬ 
ing the turf to the soil to be rotted and form manure will readily 
be recognized, esi>ecially when it is remembered that many good 
farmers consider one load of green manure as equal to two of 
farm-yard dung. 

Nothing can be more improvident than hoeing off the turf 
and leaving it to dry, or what is worse, burning it on the surface. 

When the ground is dug the lining and pitting may be carried 
on as directed for forest land. It is a mistake to suppose that 
this digging is intended to supersede pitting; a hole must be 
made for the reception of largo plants, and it would be found 
very inconvenient to be obliged to make holes in the planting 
season. Of course the effort should be made to make the pitting 
contractor allow for the sevon or eight inches of loose soil. 
Trenching two spits deep will not be found very expedient, 
indeed it would, in some cases, do more harm than good, by 
bringing a worse soil to the surface than was there originally. 

I greatly question if any tea planter has ever done it, unless 
indeed he was convinced that it was necessary to improve his 
surface soil, and then I fear he would find it very expensive. 
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There cannot be a doubt, however, that it is a very great *£• 
vantage to return the turf to the soil, and to open the latter to 
the influence of the sun and air. 

Weeding: 

If the estate has been allowed to get dirty duriiig the planting 
season! the people should be set on to weed thoroughly, and bury 
immediately upon the planting being finished ; once get the 
estate thoroughly dear and it may then belcSpt so for 6 nipeeb 
per acre per atmm. 

MANAGEMENT OF PLANTS, 1ST, 2ND, AND 3RD YEARS. 

Every rampant shoot which shews a disposition to run away 
with an undue share of food from the rest of the plant should be 
decapitated, that is, it should huVe its ettremity pinched out 
with the finger and thumb. 

If this stopping or pinching be carefully attended to, no prun- 
ing will be necessary until about the fifth year of tho plantation, 
and then only to reduce the plants to orderly size and shape; 
the pickings or pinchifigs will of course be made into tea. 

Priming . 

The instances in which pruning is absolutely and severely 
necessary, have, as a rule, arisen from neglect; if the picking be 
properly managed, young plantations should not require the 
knife at alL It is only when the plants have attained such ma¬ 
turity that they are constantly picked, and the extremity of the 
Bhoots become raggy (if I may use the term) or stunted by con¬ 
tinual stopping, that it becomes necessary to cut them back, and 
then it will be best to do the work every year, in such season as 
the plant is found to be at rest, January being, upon the whole, 
the boBt time. 

The pruning knife should be used, ond^not the shears; every 
stunted extremity of a shoot should be cut away, taking care to 
leave the top of the Bhrubs with a level and wide top, as it is on 
the top of the shrubs that all, or nearly all, the young growth is 
produced. 

Embellishment of Estates . 

The estate may always be improved in appearance, and 
be rendered more valuable by introducing useful and orna¬ 
mental trees; these may be planted along the margins of 
the roads, and also in clumps upon any stony or otherwise use¬ 
less ground. The Acacia should not be planted within the 
plantation, but it might be planted on the upper hills, above 
tho uppermost road ; indeed on grass lands it will *be absolutely 
necessary to plant it or the Eucalypti for a supply of firewood. 
For ornamental purposes, conifers, Buch as Tmm cupressua, 
fre,, and also many of the indigenous trees, such as Eimja 
cedreUa, Elceodendron , Ac., would grow on the richer lands, at 
elevations suitable to them ; then cinchona, peaches, oranges, 
&o., would form pretty and even profitable avenues along the 
roads ; it will be absolutely necessary to securely fence any trees 
that may be planted, as the Sambur deor, if they do not eat 
them, which they generally do, ore pretty sure to damage them 
in some way if they can get at them. 

The lower sides of the roads should have a margin of grass 
planted along them, as it is decidedly ornamental, and more¬ 
over prevents the sides from being washed or broken away. 
On grass lands, the margin may be left when the rood is made, 
and retained when the ground is dug. 

Garden. 

In situations where fruit can be grown, such os Coonoor, 
Kotagherry, &c., a fruit garden should be planted. Loquats, 
guavas, peaches, pears, apples, plums, oranges, limes, citrons, 
pomegranates, Ac., are grown on the hills at elevations ranging 
from 6,000 to 6,000 feet, and there is little doubt but if more 
pains were bestowed upon the cultivation, grapes, nectarines, 
raspberries, strawberries, &o., might be grown in perfection. 

Among various fruits which either ore or ought to be here, are 
the obeninoyer, grenadilla, Ao. 

A vegetable and flower garden will, of course, be formed, but 
this is a matter upon which very especial directions would be 
thrown away; everything twill depend upon the proclivities of 
the planter. 


THE MM KITS- , 

London, 
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COvm.—400 casks, 20 barrels, atad 
at auction, have realised front 59#. to 
were bought in at from 66s. to 65#. Yi . _ w 
and bags Plantation Ceylon, at auction, want 
middling to 84s. for bold; 2,200 bags native partly realised 
Mr. tofts. 6d. for good to fine ordinary; 420 bags Guatemala 
chiefly brought 62s. 6d ; 290 bags Costa Bioo ware bought in at 
67#. 6d.; 200 bags La Guayra, at 64s.; 800 bags Bahia warn partly 
disposed of at 64#. 6d.; 80 tierces, 250 cases, $40 bags Bast India 
went from 61s. 6dL to 80s. 6d* 

Tsa. —A sale of 5,282 paokagea was held on Tuesday, 4*840 
packages found buyers, all being “ without reserve.*’ A chop of 
medium black leaf, " with all faults,” brought Is. Aid. per lb. 
Several breaks of common hlaok leaf, of recent import, sold, at lid, 
to 11 jd. per lb.; prioes rather in favour of buyers^ Black leaf 
siftings, “ with all faults,*' realised 8£d. to 3|d. per lb„ Packages 
offered Congou, 8,148; Pouohong, 40; Souchong, 810; Twankay, 
196; Hyson Twankay, 106; Hyson, 162$ yonng Hyson, 116 j Imperial 
289; Gunpowder, 657; Japan, 885; total, 6,292 packages. The 
deliveries in London estimated for the week ended January 80 
were 1,807,096 lbs., whioh is a decrease of 77,694 lbs. compared with 
the previous statement. 

Bios.—4,000 bags low caigo Bengal have beep sold at front/ 8#. 
7 Jd. to 8#. 9d. ; 2,000 bags Dacca and 700 bags white Bengal, just 
arrived, at 10#. ex quay terms. 6,900 bags Rangoon, of indirect 
import, sold, at and after auction, at 10#. per owt. for the sound 
portion. Yesterday about 10,000 bags Rangoon sold at from 9#. 9d. 
to 10#. 10id. 

Silk.—»M. Arles Dufour and Co., of Lyons, states as follows.*— 
The present crisis, in paralysing the silk manufactures in Franoe, 
has nearly entirely shut up the principal markets for raw silk. The 
consequence is that a rather large proportion of the produoe of last 
year’s crop remains unsold. In comparing actual prioes with those 
of similar disturbed times, it must be acknowledged that they appear 
comparatively high- For Europoan silk, this may be accounted for 
by the profits realised during a period of eight years of uninterrupted 
prosperity which have permittod producers to hold their stooks. 
The futuro of the silk trade seems now to depend principally on tho 
duration of the war, as French manufacturers, who alone have no 
stocks of raw silks, will not enter the market again as long as peace 
is not restored. 


Calcutta, 21#i February 1871. 

Silk.— The position of this article, does not seem to improve j ott 
receipt of telegrams leading to the belief that peace is almost certain 
in Europe, we were calculating if not on a rise at least on a large 
business being done here; but contrary to all expectations more than 
four days bare now passed without any revival having taken plstoe^' 
in fact, the market is quioter than a fortnight ago when nobody 
could forsee the termination of the war; this will prove that the gene¬ 
ral opinion at homo is not favorable for the article, and there are 
good reasons for it, if we take in consideration the large unsold stook 
of Asiatic silk in London, tho accumulation of European silk On the 
Continent, the good prospects of the approaching crop, and thO total 
suspension of Bilk manufactory in France. 

Tho only transaction of the week consists of 40 to 60 bales inferior 
Gonatea, and medium CoSBimbasar bought up by a native speculator 
at what we consider extravagant prices, viz., at J&b. 17*8 for inferior 
Gonatea and Rs. 20-8 per medium Cossimbazar.— Wm, Moran & Co's 
Circular. 


Calcutta, 22nd February 1871. 

Indigo.— February sales commenced in London on the 13th 
instant; during the first five days 6,800 chests passed the hammer, 
out of whioh 3,200 sold; at the beginning an advance of 3d, to 4d# per 
lb. was realized, but for the latter days prioes receded to par with 
a tendency to go still lower. It remains to be seen how the sales 
terminated. Here in Calcutta competition for the article is os brisk 
as over, but unfortunately the crop 1870 is disposed of, and the 
season 1870-71 Is closed. 


Approximate Distribution of Crop, 1870- 
Shipped To Great Britain... ... ... ... 10,600 Chests. 

„ Germany, Holland A Belgium ... 4,600 „ 

Russia.. ... 8,000 », 

France. 1,600 „ 

Italy A Switzerland. 400 ,» 

United States.., . 2,100 ,, 

Persian Gulf, Ao. 1,600 >, 

Total muon 1870.71...’ 23,800 OhwU. 


Tea.— Only one public sale has occurred during the week, at which 
1,299 oheBts were offered. Of this quantity 1,180 chests were sold at 
auction and 94 chests afterwards, leaving 25 unsold. A Reuter’s 
telegram arrived before the auction, quoting, “ fine descriptions 
Id. per lb. lower, and inferior almost nnaaleablo,” but this market 
was in no way affbeted by the news, Meed prices for pekoes showed 
a firm advance of half an anna per lb. cm previous rates, and other 
kinds fully maintained their former position.—Tool min |*. Co's 
Circular . ’ < 
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; F. HAf&EY *' C6. t 

OJL COLOB) SOA>, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS. 

1MPQBTBHS OF COLOBS, PAINTS, VAHN FSHEs, 

r' 'CANVAS, Ao;> Ac., 

HU, Loll Basar, oppostts tks old Sailors' Honte, Calcutta. 

*• RAILROAD AMO 8TSAM NAVIGATION STORES. 

T\AVIDOE BROTHERS, Late S. H. CLARKE & Oo., 
Established 87 yawn, Meoan leer, (Simla, Murree and Feshawnr 
Civil «&d Military Tailors, Outfitters, Drapers, Wine and Spirit Merchant*, 
Importer* of Preserved, Provltion* and Oilman’s store*. 

^ dTs. KEMP & Co., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, BOMBAY. 

Established, Jammy 1808. 

A TTENTION is confined to business strictly connected with 
that of Wholesale and Retail Chemists and Druggists , and by means 
of oar connection with eminent Foreign and English manufacturer® oml impor¬ 
ters. we claim to be able to supply Drugs and Chemical Preparations of the first 
quality at the lowest remunerative prices. 

We are the Sole Importers of the celebrated 

. QOA POWDER, a*, 

a medicine whose extraordinary curative powers in Parasitic Ringworm* is 
renowned throughout the Torrid Zone. 

Our well-known preparation. 

LIQUOR CHIRfeTTINiC, 

has been written of by medical authorities os a Tonic and Febrifuge of remark* 
able power It is the only preparation extant which produce* the precise 
therapeutic effects of the herb chiretta; being a solution of its active principle 
Chirettinee. 

In Muscular debility it is unapproached by any other remedy. 

'We are Sole Agents in India, for the Patent Extract for preparing 

LIEBIG’S MILK. j 

By the London Infants* Food Society. 

A preparation which, since its introduction into this country, has, we are 
assured oy parents, saved many infant lives. 

MEDICINE CHESTS 

are the objects of our unremitting attention. Having very largo experience or 
the wants of residenta in India, wo believe we can meet a greater variety of 
requirements in this respect than any other house. A new edition of Kemp’s 
Medicine Chest Companion is now in preparation. 

Preparations which have obtained celobrity, and are 
prepared only by us : 

Liebig’s Nutritive Extract Liquid. 1 Equatorial Hair Douch. 

Ros Alpinus for Prickly Heat. Cholera and Diarrhoea Mixture. 

Tonio Refresher. Fever Mixture and Fever drops. 

Aromatic Distillate for Claret cup. I Corroborative Drops. 

Sodaand othor JSrated Water in all thou- modifications, by powerful machinery 
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No Interest is allowed on Current Deposit Aocoants. 
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Naur Zealand at tho exchange of the day. 

Draft* aro drawn for Bums of £1 and upwards. 

Circular Notes of A 10 , £20. end £60 each, useful for traveller to any part of tt* 
world, are also Issued 

• N B. -It in requested that in all easss of application for drafts, the Christian 
name of the person to whom tho money is to he sent should ha given : and if a 
miuTicd Indy, her own Christian name, not that of her husband, is required. 

„, _ . „. . „ john s. rnmmm&m 

Calcutta, 2nd Febmuiy, 1871. Agent. 

ORIENTAL RANK CORPORATION! 

Bombay Agency 

Excuanok. 

T HE CORPORATION grants Drafts on London on 

Demand and at from one day to six month*’ night, and Drafta on Scotland 
and Ireland on demand, also Circular Natos negotiable in Egypt, Syria, the 
Continent of Europe, the Australian Colonies, Now Zealand, and the Capo of 

Good Hop©. 

No Draft at six months’ sight Is granted for a Siun under £60. Sums under 
lb20 are only drawn for ou Demand. 

Commission, 

The rate or Commission charged by this Agency on the purchase or sale of 
Government Securities negotiable in Bombay is one quarter per cent., and ou 
the collection of Bills one por cent, and Postage. 

Tho Corporation takes charge of Government Paper, Shares in the Bank of 
Bombay, and other local Stocks, free of a»l charges, and will draw Interest and 
Dividends on the sumo ns they full due on tho following terms • 

If to be remitted through tne Corporation . Without charge. 

Jf to bo paid in India, n Commission will ) o charged of ... i per cent. 

On delivering Securities out of sale custody . i do. 
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1 here are many who have a dread of spcoulatlpn, and yet who desire a fotocr 
mte of Interest than is obtainable from Investment in Government papar mmJt, 
RnlLwuy scrip, >>r from fixed deposits in Joint Stock Commercial Banks- Be- * 
■alttances eon bo made by cheques on any part of the world. -ar. 

Intorcst paid half yearly in Iudia or London. 

A. B. L. WEBB, 

Darjeeling, Northern Bengal, 1st August 1870 Manager. 
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TO MERCHANTS iSD BANKERS. 

LOHDOH DAILY RIPORTXR 

MWCSXQ IMM AND BALTIC GAMUTS, 

. A rouw CLASS OtnOMBCIAL PAP1R, 

PUBLISHED DAILY Hr TIM* *0* THE EVENING MAILS. 
CONTAINS full and auOiantio Reports of the business &£e 
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Austamlf*. and i**~i**k Booms ; and the private information derived man 
the soureee eannot but odd immensely to the intrinsic value of the pnblicatton. 

In addition to the business done in the various Produce Market* in London 
41 The London Daily Reporter” embraces the Provincial[end Foreign IntoUi- 
mm received from hour to hour in London I x$ Telegraph t and the value or He 
Market Reports consists in their authenticity end absolute correctness* us they 
art snppUedby houses of the highest etandrag in each department of business. 
SUBSCRIPTION *19 9s. par annum. 

(Exclusive of Postage) payable in advance. 
s Remittances to be made through the.Oriental Bai ^Jgg )1 5j ; ^ D t g 0N> 

" London Daily Reporter” Office, 
ala, Leadenbau Street, London. 
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BOMBAY METAL MART. 

W E have the pleasure to announce that we have been appoint¬ 
ed sole Agents for the following well known manufactures:— 
CtoMtan and Bkuttleaortk’e Portable Engines and Agricultural Machinery of all 
kinds' 

Aaettng and PaMer'e 8team Road Boilers, Traction Engines* Ac. 

J. and M. Gwinuu'i Centrifugal Pumps. 

p. Morton J Co.'o (Limited) Wire Fencing Gates, Ac. . __ . . 

Mart, Son and Peard.—Art Metal Workers. Ornamental work m Wrought and 
Cast Iron of ail descriptions. . . 

Bal-ds* Trover's Aapkalte, which is now being laid in most of the prmctpa 
thoronghfru'es of the City of London. This Asphalts ha* been laid in several 
partem Bombay by the Municipality and has stood the climate admirably: for 
Flat RoofS* Verandahs. Ac., it is much superior to chunsnu. 

We have now in stock Portable and fixed Engines, Centrifugal, Bullock pSwer. 
and Hand Lift and Force Pumps of various kinds. Fire Engines by Skand and 
Mason of a also well adapted for small Municipalities and Cotton Station*, and 
Dicks’ C l iMui e al Fire Engines or L’Extincteurs in a chsap form suitable for Spin¬ 
ning Factories, Barracks, Mansions, Ac. _ . 

We have always on hand Corrugated Iron of tbe best brands, ^Com mon 
Staffordshire and Lowmoor Iron oL all sizes. Cast steel, Stieet und Pcrtbratod 
Zbio. sad a general assortment of Contractors’ and Engineers’ Tools of au kinds. 
We will be glad to quota prioes and give all particulars on application. 

We ere aim prepared to give Plans and Estimates for all kinds of Machinery 
and Ironwork, andto tender for the same delivered at any Railway Station. All 
orders for Ironwork are executed at our Saw Mill Workshops under European 

8U ^S» January 1871. W. NICOL A Co. 
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VERY IMPORTANT TO 

TRAVELLERS AND OVERLAND 

PASSENGERS. 

ASQUITH AND COMPANY , 

No. 22, Apollo Street,, 

Opposite the Secretariate, 

BOMBAY. 

5sacres 

X duz. Camlirio Aandkerohiefs* 

1 do*. Colored HSndkefrihiefli. 
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TRAVSLLCR8’ RCQUi«TU. 


GENTLEMEN S DEPARTMENT* 

Laatbor Portmanteaus imallsises. 

Flat Valises in every make. 

Overland Trunks in all sloes. 

Leather Hat Cases, round end squere. 

Square mouth Leather Begs* 

Japan Uniform Cases in ou si ess. 

Railway Trunks of every make. 

Canvas Bogs for dirty unen. . 

Hats and Caps of every description. 

Silk and Wool shirts In all sixes. 

Stout Flannel shirts, new patterns. 

Warm Flannel sleeping salts. « 

Now Algoa Sleeping suits. 

Lambs’ Wool Undershirts. 

Warm Merino Undershirts. 

Lambs’ Wool Drawers (long and short.) 

Warm Merino Drawers (long and short) 

India Gauic Undershirts. 

India Gauze Drawers (long and short) 

• Lambs* Wool and Merino socks. 

White and Colored Cotton socks. 

Warm Cloth and Rlngwood Gloves. 

Boots, shoes, and slippers* In every make. 

Wool MnfflerB and soarvos. 

Silk scarves and Ties. 

Pocket Ilundkorchlefs, roady for use. 

Collars in all the now shapes. 

Towels of every description* ready for use. 

Paper Collars In all sices. 

Railway Rugs in great variety. 

Scarlet and Bluo Blankets. 

Helmets and Sun Hats on improved principles. 

Tweed Suits from Re. 22. 

■ Bluo serge Suits for Overland Wear. 

Courier Bags in various slses. 

Canvas Boots and Shoes of all sisea. 

Braces and Elastic Belte. 

Hair Brushes and Combs. 

Tooth Brufahes and Powders 
Mattrosses and Pillows. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 

Ladies’ Trunks fittod with Tray, Ac. 

Ladies’ Bags In all rises. 

Warm Tartan Wool Shawls. 

Tartan Wool Plaids for Dross os. 

Striped and Fancy Mohairs for Dresses. 

Scotch Winceys for Costumes. 

Travelling Costumes ready for use, Rs. 7.8 to lie. 8. 

Waterproof Cloaks to cover the entire Dress. 

Worm Dresscs, ready made. 

Block Cloth Jackets, richly trimmed, Rs. 6*8 to Rs. 21. 

Fancy Jackets in great variety. 

Berlin Wool Jackets in all colors. 

Berlin Wool Garibaldis in all colors. 

Llama Jackets A Garibaldis in groat variety. 

Berlin Wool Vests, in all styles. 

Berlin Wool Cross Overs in all colors. 

Worm Linsey Petticoats, ready made. 

Blue Cloth Petticoats* ready for use 
Warm Cloth Gloves in various styles. 

White Lambs’ Hose in all sizes. 

White and Coloured Merino Hose In all sizes. 

Trimmed Hats in every stylo. 

Millinery Bonnets in great variety. 

Flowers and Fob there, a choice assortment. 

Fronds Merinos in every shade. 

French Llamas In all the new colors. 

Cambric morning Wrappers. 

Print and Cambric Garibaldis. 

Kid Gloves lu all rises and colors. 

Boots. Shoes, and Slippers, in all the new styles. _ ’ 

The Shrewsbury Waterproof Cloak. 

Jewellory in great variety. 

Wool Head-Dresses in all colors. 

Tooth Brushes and Sponges. < 

Tooth and Violet powder. 

Under-clothing, in great variety. 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT* 

Warm Dresses ready for use. 

Wincey and Mohair Frocks. 

Under-olothtng in all sizes. 

Fancy Marino Hose in every size. 

White Cotton Hose in every make. 

Striped Merino Hose in all rises. 

Knickerbocker Hose in all color*. 

Fancy Merino Socks in every stylo. 

White Merino Books in aU sizes. 

White Cotton Bod* in every make. 

Striped Merino and Cotton Socks/ 1 
Knickerbocker suits for Boys. 

Straw Sailor Hat* in ell rise*. 

\ Block end Drab Felt Hats. 

Boots ahd Shoes in every make. 

Trimmed Hstein all Stylos. 

Wens Gloves in all Styles. 

Berlin Wool Jackets in all colors. 

* Berlin Wool Vests in all sizes. . ,.,7 m ,T>' - "fs 

Wann Olothend Sealskin JaeMt* „ . .. t 

Any vtfbk not in-Jtoefc made to sherttipfc IF FfiNgtflifuJftf' efts 

estimate osn bo given for an entire eutiK * 

Bombay, 1871. . 3. k 
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desultory manner. The results may or may not be systematised 
according to the interest he takes in the questions. They are not 
necessary for assessment, which, under existing rules, has nothing 
to do with amount of produce but only with amount of rent. 
The determination of rental assets does not depend on the 
productive powers of the land but on the average rates paid over 
similar tracts. The taking of these experiments should be made 
compulsory on all revenue officers, whether the settlement of the 
district is under operation or not year by year ; and if this was 
done for a series of years it is impossible to deny that most 
valuable results would bo obtained. 1 admit that the “ S. O., N. W. 
P.” may, by patient investigation extended over a long period, 
have gained results approximate to the truth; but no similar 
relianco could be placed on desultory enquiries made by wonder¬ 
ing assistant collectors in other districts, and we want returns 
for each district. 

I fully agree with your correspondent in acknowledging the 
value of the statistics which might be suppliod from the Court 
of Wards’ ostates. For the sake of the estates as well as for 
the sake of the statistics, I confirm his recommendation that 
the estates should bo placed under European superintendence. 
They would furnish a ready moans for introducing improve¬ 
ments (not experiments) in agriculture, to the notice of the 
people in all parts of the country. I add a note for the benefit 
of anyone who prefers the system of experiment to that of 
enquiry. Accuracy in measurement, and simplicity in calculation, 
may be effected by adopting the following method :— 

Take three spiked flag poles ; connect them by a rope (tied 
high enough to coar any standing crops) at intervals of 33, 44, 
and 55 feet; plaice the 44 rope along the edge of the crop to be 
cut, fixing the two poles at each end of the rope in the ground ; 
carry the third pole into the field until the 33 feet rope and 
the 55 feet ropo are both taut. Tlio angle at the pole where the 
33 and 44 foot ropes moot is thou an exact right angle. (This is 
a simple deduction from the fact that 3 2 -f 42 = 2 ; —the 11 is 

introduced because ll a is a factor in 4810 the number of yards 
in an acre.) Having marked the position of the ropos carry over 
the polo at which the 33 and 44 feet ropes meet to the opposite 
side of the 55 feet base until all ropes are taut. The rectangle 
thus formed will be exactly 1 30th of an acre. The number of 
seers in this area multiplied by 3 and divided by 4 will result 
in the numbor of maunds in an aero. 

Natives are extremely inaccurate in cutting rectangles out of 
a field, and as the rows in many fields do not run at right angles 
to the sides of the fields, if, is often very difficult for even an 
educated eye to hit oil'the right angle. The above process is so 
simple that any Native can carry it out. I neod not remark 
that where the returns from a small area are to be a lost of the 
outturn over a large area it is especially necessary that the 
measurement should bo accurate. 

I am sorry that T liavo been obliged to express my doutyt as 
to the general applicability of your correspondent’s method of 
ascertaining crup-produco us lie haw evidently with much pains¬ 
taking obtained approximately correct results himself. I hope 
some experienced officers may now come forward and judge 
l)etweon us and decide whether enquiry is better or not than 

Experiment. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- < 

Mn. Hiyett-Carnac has made arrangements, we are informed, 
to Bupply the Madras Government with the quantity of cotton 
seed roquired for experimental purposes during the forthcoming 
season. The indigenous seed was selocted on the pedigree 
system, at Sheogaon farm during the last, month; the New 
Orleans soed will be supplied by the agents of the Cotton 
Supply Association in Bombay. 


Dr. Broughton, tbo Government Quinologist, lias succeeded 
in obtaining carbolic acid from a plant {anclromcda Uschenaultii ) 
which grows in inexhaustible abundance on the Ncilgherries. 
The acid obtained in this way is purer than that procured from 
coal-tar, but it is dearer, for while the latter costs only four 
shillings a pound in India, the acid prepared from the indigenous 
plant costs five shillings. Unless, therefore, the process of 
preparation can be cheapened, the discovery will be of little 
practical value. 


The merchants of Bombay seem disposed to agitate for tho. 
abolition of the Cotton Department. They complain that the 
“ Bombay trade has become a trade in one commodity only, 
“ and that Bombay has now come to be dependent on one article 
44 —cotton; that it is unfortunately a very dangerous article 


and that therefore they do not think it a wise thfag f or Qq. 
vernment to make this trade their pet bantling, and to farter it 
to the exclusion of everything else.” 

Government will no doubt take advantage of this state 
of feeling to sink tho special efforts it has been making 
for improvements in the growth of cotton in a sustained and 
earnest attempt to raise the character of Indian agriculture 
generally. The Cotton Department will simply be developed 
into tho Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Login, a Civil Engineer lately employed on the Ganges 
Canal, has made a very successful experiment upon a small scale 
for improving the growth of cotton in India. An account of this 
experiment will be found further on in our columns. Hi 
writing to tho Cotton Supply Reporter upon the subjeot, Mr. 
Login says : 4 ‘ Among tho interesting papers on cotton culti- 
44 valion given me by Mr. Rivott-Camac, I find you use 
“ American fibre owing, to its length and strength in tho 
“ ‘ warp/ and Indian for its softness in the 4 woof/ and are 
u able by this means to combine strength with softness and 
44 warmth. If, therefore, you can got at a cheap rate double tho 
“ quantity of * woof’ from India by improving the agriculture 
“ surely a double quantity of fibre for 4 warp’ is roquired from 
“ America. 


Mr. Login is more than a mere ongincor. He is a clear¬ 
headed man who has made himself master of some of tho lead¬ 
ing conditions of our relations with the outside world. 

“ In round numbers,” he says, ” India has eithor to send homo 
yearly fifteen million pounds sterling worth of raw produce in 
excess of what she imports, or she must send homo bullion 
at a great l<ws, for India is not a producer of the precious 
metals, but rather a consumer of thorn. Hence any falling off 
of exports must necessitate a sending home of hard cash, or a 
falling in the exchange ; and this is where 4 the bIioo pinches’ me 
in particular, having to send home all 1 can scrape together to my 
family. The present rate of exchange is 7i per cent, discount, add 
to this 3j pel* cent, income-tax, and any one situated as I am will 
find that during the year from these two causes alone ho has nearly 
lost ono month’s pay; so lot those who now oppose tho cotton 
interests for a moment think what they are doing, for it is 
evident (as no doubt you can and have shown) that to double 
that yield of cotton would sweep away the income-tax and raise 
tho exchange to par. In other words, I could send homo 
nearly i,T00 a year moro to my family, and not feel it. 
Only let the ladies know this, and you would soon have their 
lords and masters strong advocates tor improved cotton cultiva¬ 
tion in India” This is not quite tine, but it shows a good gonoral 
understanding of the state of matters. It would be well for 
India if as vivid a seuso of the effects of the Home Charges were 
entertained by its Financo Minister. 


A Mofussil contemporary thinks that the cultivation of tho 
sunflower is likely to become popular in India. 44 The oil extract¬ 
ed from the seed is said to be superior to both almond and oiivo 
oil for table use, and to be employed in manufacturing woollen 
goods, soap, and candles, us well as for lighting purposes. Tho 
leaves have been manufactured into cigars, having pectoral quali¬ 
ties, and might perhaps be found moro efficacious than stramo¬ 
nium. Tho blossoms furnish a brilliant yellow dyo which 
stands well. Each acre will contain from 16,000 to 20,000 plants, 
and tho average quantity of seed will be 60 bushels, each of 
which will give a gallon of oil. The quantity of seed is much 
increased by dwarfing the plants, the best manure for which is 
said to be old mortar broken up. The plants should be kept 
clean and froo from weeds, and the quantity of seed required m 
about six lbs. per acre. They should have, sufficient interval 
between them for exposure to the sun, as under such circum¬ 
stances they become larger and more fully stored with seed.” 


The Pioneer:— 44 The Chief Commissioner has undertaken to 
review the agricultural operations of the Central Provinces 
during 1869-70, but anything more to report upon we * an 

hardly conceive, unless it were the general aspect of the world 
after the deluge, the public gardens, it id true, succeeded fairly 
—that is, they all looked pretty when the Chief Commissioner 
visited them, and some of them pay a share of their expenses; 
but the cotton experiments were failures. In the Balaghat, Sum* 
bulpore and Ghu£teesgurh divisions, the natives would not growr 
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end in the BUospoofe dSstrkt none ttfffjla 1 Ifce tatter, hewere*. 
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i crop wm Dot cnrtei Up U 
the Ordinary indigenous plan. Potatoes, opium, Otaheite sugar- 
aane, coffee, coooa and areoa nuts, sandal wood, china grass, and 
Carolina paddy were all attempted in little doses. Arrowroot 
, gnaw luxuriantly, and potatoes were fairly suooessful. Horse, 
cattle, and sheep-breeding were all tried, but the sum total of 
success was w nothing phts next to nothing.” Yet the report 
gives ns the impression that after all the Central Provinces 
are alive.” 

THE AGRICULTURE OF INDIA. 


Year 

J Price per Kucha Mam of 24 Ki 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Juno. 

November 

June. 

November 


Rs. A. F 

Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. p. 

1822... 

... 

6 10 3 


6 2 5 

1823... 

5 0 0 

4 5 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

1824... 

3 6 0 

4 7 0 

2 12 0 

3 3 0 

1825... 

3 3 9 

2 13 0 

2 3 0 

2 0 0 

1826... 

2 10 6 

3 2 0 

1 15 6 

2 6 6 

1827... 

4 11 0 

4 8 0 

3 13 0 

4 9 0 

1828... 

4 1 4 

4 12 

3 2 0 

3 5 4 

1829... 

6 7 0 

7 14 

3 6 0 

4 ]5 0 

1830.. 

3 15 0 

3 3 0 

3 8 0 

3 3 0 

1831... 

4 4 0 

4 2 8 

4 3 8 

3 12 6 

1832... 

13 10 8 

10 12 2 

5 2 8 

6 12 6 

1833... 

13 0 0 

18 6 8 

7 0 0 

8 5 4 

1834... 

7 11 3 

8 0 0 

5 14 6 

6 0 0 

1885... 

9 2 0 

7 4 8 

6 10 0 

5 6 7 

1836... 

6 0 9 

6 8 0 

3 11 4 

4 8 3 

1837... 

6 18 

5 13 10 

8 10 8 

4 10 0 

1888 

6 10 

4 8 0 

4 7 0 

6 8 0 

1889... 

5 2 0 

6 2 0 

6 0 0 

6 8 0 

1840-.. 

6 0 0 

6 6 0 

6 0 0 

3 2 0 

1841... 

4 8 0 

6 10 0 

3 12 0 1 

4 8 0 

1842... 

6 0 0- 

6 0 0 

4 4 0 

4 4 0 

1843... 

3 12 0 

2 12 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

1844... 

2 12 0 

3 8 0 

2 12 0 

3 8 o : 

1845... 

6 6 0 

8 8 0 

4 10 0 

8 12 0 j 

1846... 

9 4 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 

6 0 0] 

184/7*.. 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 1 

1848... 

4 4 0 

6 0 0 

8 10 0 

4 8 0 1 

1848... 

8 0 0 

7 8 0 

6 0 0 

6 8 0 1 

180a.. 

8 4 0 

6 ft 0 

8 12 0 

8 8 0 1 

1861... 

4 12 0 

4 8 0 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 1 

1862... 

0 0 O' 

6 4 0 

4 6 0 

6 0 0 3 

1858... 

6 4 0 

4 4 0 

8 10 0 

1 

1864... 

4 4 0 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 



6 0 0 

7 6 0 

8 8 0 

• e ■ 

Upol.. 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

• •• 


4 0 0 

4 12 0 

8 4 0 

• M 

2869... 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

*812 0 


imu 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 6 0 

8 io" 0 

SSit 

4*« 0 

610 0 

8 6 0 

410 0 1 

JM 

4U 0 

& 6 0 

6,0 0 

6 7 0 1 


0 

7 0 0 

9 0 0 

...... 

1 


L3„4 0 1 

1019 01 

jll 0 2 



di/ 

9HJ>J 

IU»> 


Rico (husked ) 


June hovembe 


8 8 
15 2 
9 6 
10 7 
9 9 
7 16 
[10 10 
9 4 
10 6 


L2 3 
9 9 
9 9 
11 7 


9 12 
L2 0 
.3 0 
.6 0 
6 0 
2 0 
6 0 


Rs. 


8 0 
0 0 
5 6 
15 0 
2 0 
4 0 
12 2 
10 8 


14 8 
7 0 


*5»0 


16 0 0 
18 U 0 
is n o 


CENTRAL PROVINCES—HOSHUNGABAD. 

(By A, 0. Elliott, Esq.) 

Price-current. 

I give below a table showing tho price-current of the more 
important grains from 1822 to the present time. For the first 
fifteen years the statistics are taken fiom Major Ouseley’s Set¬ 
tlement Report. * From 1837 to 1842 inclusive I have only been 
ablo to get returns from the grain-dealers at Hurda, where grain 
is always a little dearer than at Hoshungabad. From 1843 to 
1853 (June) the price-current was obtained from a book kopt up 
in the Deputy Commissioner’s Office, and again from No\ ember 
1859 to 1861. The rost of the mriknaman were unfortunately 
destroyed, as waste paper, although they arc among tho most 
valuab o papers a district office contains. The interval from 
1853 to 1859 was filled up by reference to the books of gram- 
dealers, in which, howover, as the sales are wholesale, the price 
is always lower than the retail pneo of the bazaar, winch is 
reported in tho price-current. Thus in Juno 1864, the wholesale 
price was Rs. 10, while tho retail price was Its. 11-6-0. Prices 
arc permanently lower in the east than in the west of the 
district 


Estimate fifths gross proiuss mi fijspsnd&strs^ 

I have now giyen sufficient details off the system* df i 
the produce, and the cost of labor, to malm an atfcea 
mate the net profits of a cultivator. There is great t 
this, from the differences that exists in different jferte < 
district. A cultivator near the hills incurs expenses of fencing 
and watching his fields which do not fall on a cultivator in tha 
open valley. Weeding iB much dearer in the eastern part of the 
district than in tho western, because of the practice of sowing 
broadcast instead of by drill; and in many villages the Culti¬ 
vators are unable to sow any khureef at all, and therefore 
cultivate a smaller area, and 1oho the profit on the khureef fields. 
These cases, however, are exceptional, for there are veiy few 
places where there is not a little undulation, or a little denuded 
soil, or a river bank on which khureef can be grown. Tho aver¬ 
age case is that of the tillaco of twenty-five acres to a plough ; 
of these, twenty shall be rubee, and fivo khureef. Of 
tho rubee, fifteen acres shall bo sown with wheat, two with 

§ ram, one with ulsi, ono with masoot^ and one with 'teora. Of 
ic khureef two acres shall be under joirar, two under tilli, and 
one under cotton. In the eastern pergiuinahs kodon and Icoothi 
would be the more likely khureef crops. Just now cotton has 
become a moro favorite crop, but that is not likely to last. 

[o»* First case. 

For the first case I will suppose the cultivator to have only 
one plough, ami to be Ins own ploughman. He must, however* 
have a herdsman to look after his cattle, unless he has a son ten 
or Iwehe ytars old to do it, and lie must hire labor for weeding, 
fencing, watching ami leaping. For treading out and winnowing 
ho may ha\o to UHohdioreis, or he may alrange for mutual assist¬ 
ance w ith a neighbour. His land shall bo in the open valley, 
and not close to a road, so that there is only necessity for fencing 
the field a little, and none for watching, except just when tho 
crops get npo. lie shall have eight acres of fallow land, four of 
winch he keeps for hay and four ho pastures Ins cattle in, so that 
there is no need for buying any food for them. I shall take the 
Hoshungabad pergunnah scale of measures, prices, and labor. 
This, then, is how his account will stand:— 


Ploughing. —He drives the plough bin 
wn wood iioin tin* hills, and the village c 


Expenditure. 

himsolf, and fetches his 
own wood iioin tin* hills, and the village carpenter makes it up 
for him, so that lie Iulh no expense on this score, except tho coBt 
of tho ii on for the share : this will be ils. 2, and will last two 
years. Expense for one year, 11s. 1. His cattle at present rates 
cost from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 each, and last from ten to twelve years. 
If we put the average price at Rs. 40, and tho duration at ten 
years, the yearly deterioiation is Rs. 4 a bidlock,or, for the four, 
Rs. 16. 

Seed. —Ho requires seventy-fivo kooroos of whoat, which at 
Its. 12 per kvcha nmni cost Rs. 37-8-10; ton kooroos of gram, 
which at IK 10 per mcmi come to Rs. 4-2-0 ; ten pie of ulsi, which 
at Rs. 16 per mani cost Rs. 0-13-4 ; five kooroos of masoor and 
five of teora , which at Rs. 9 and Rs. 8 respectively cost Rs. 3-8-8. 
Tho sowor will receive Rs. 2 for fifteen or twenty days the sowing 
will hist. Tho khureef seod is so small that it can hardly be esti¬ 
mated. A pie of Jo-war, a pie of t ill /, and fivo seers of cotton-seed, 
cost altogether K$. 0-4-3. Thus for his seed and sowings the 
cultivator will have to pay Rs. 48-4-3. 

Weeding.—The joivar is generally weeded once only : twenty 
men. at two annas each, will do it for Rs. 2-8-0. Tillt should bo 
weeded twice, and at the stuno rate it will cost Rs. 5. Cotton 
wants three weedings, and tho cost at tho same rate is 
Rs. 3-12-0, as it is only one acre. The cultivator must thereforo 
pay Rs. 11-4-0 for woeding. This, however, is the maximum rate. 
Tilli often goes with only one weeding, and cotton with two : for¬ 
merly throe or four pice a day was tho weeder’s wages, and still 
they can be got in many parts for six or seven pice ; and m 
Seonee and Hurda jenvar is not weeded at all, but kolpaed twice, 
and cotton is often not weeded at all, or once weeded and kolpaed 
once. 


0 (84 
0 


o a 
87 4,0 


Fencing. —Cutting, carrying, and setting tho thorns and states 
squired to fence the khulla or threshing floor, give about six 
days’ work to the cultivator and one laborer, whom he must hire 
to help him. If he has to fence in all Ins fields it will require 
from eight to twelve cartloads of thorns, and will be nearly a 
month’s work for the cultivator and his laborer, costing him 
Rs. 4 in hire. Even in the open valley he will often have to 
fence in part of his land, or some road is pretty sure to touch it, 
or else some field lies near the village, and it iB probably fair 
to calculate that fencing, including tno khulla , costs him Rs. 2. 

Watching. —The cotton does not require it, but the jowar and 
tilli must each be watched, and that very constantly, for about 
a month, when they begin to ripen. It is reckoned that three 
men ^ watch ten acres, and therefore if the fields lie together 
oue wotoher might be enough for both; but generally two will 
have to be employed. One watcher will get twelve hoorfios off 
jfiUfaur, or Re- 4-8, the other* witt get Re- A The rub bee crops 
need only be watched for one month,' hen they are ripening. 
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and the cultivator will club together with others and will pay 
as his share four kooroos of wheat, or Rs. 2, to the watoher. If 
near the hills, sixteen or twenty-four kooroo* hare to be paid, 
and there are placed where the watchers would be four or five fin 
number aqd would receive as muob as the seed sown, or three 
kucha mams ; but in the open valley one man can watch 
forty or fifty acres. The total cost of watching is therefore 
Rs. 10-8-0. 

Beapma. —Towards Hurda tho reaping rate for rubbee is 12 
kooroo t for a pucka, mani, or twenty-four koorooa of wheat 
(Rs. 12) for 2i) acres. la Hoshungabad, the reaper generally 
Bets a twjntioth of tho proluao, or by contract ratos 16 kooroos 
for the ku'hti mini, or 32 kooroo$ (Rs. 16) in all for twenty 
acres. 1 will here take tho HoshungaWl rate, or Us. 16, as my 
standard. Tho cost of cutting the jownr is double: first tho 
stalks are cut (dha'ni) and than the heads choppel of ( lani ). 
This wdl employ fen me i, who will get four put of jotmr each, or 
forty pie, which cost Rs. 1-14. Tilli will bo cut by eight men, 
who wdl roeoive each three pie of tilli : twenty-four put come 
to Rs. 2. C itton-picking is dotn thrice over l»v wotnju and 
children, who got about an anna a day. Twelve will pick an acre, 
so that the cost of picking is Ra. 2-1. Cotton cleaning la gene¬ 
rally done for R*.. 1 per iniund of clean cotton. Formerly the 
oleanor to >k tho cotton sood as his share, but now it is much 
moro valuiblo than hs wa'e. The total otpens* of reaping, 
includin' picking and cleaning cotton, is therefore Rs. 19. But 
aa a general rule tho cultivator’s family would pick and clean 
the cotton without using laborers. 

Village Servant* —These differ very much in different parts 
of tho district On tho whole the general pay incut is six kooroos 
each to putwaree, kotwar, carpenter, blacksmith, barber, and 
washerm m, and four Jcouroos to tho chunur. Total, 40 kooroo8, 
or Rs. 20. 

Oat Ho Food. —Tho cultivator who owns four bullocks has on 
an average two or three cows, two or three calvos, and a buffalo 
also. Ho mukos the whole o\er to a hordswan, who, as tho hord 
is not. large, need not be full-grown, and will reco.vo about three 
kucha m wh of wheat, or Rs. 3(>, for the year. The bullocks will 
get half a sour of wbi or teora a day for tw® months, about half 
a seer of salt each for four months, and an eighth ot a seor for 
oaoh of the remainuig eight months, the cost of all winch will be 
about Rs. 11. They will get the hay of four acres, the grazing 
on four upres, tlu hhoosa of nineteen and a half, the knrhi of two 
acres, and the cotton seed of one, and it will not tie necessary to 
buy any more fodder for them. Half the aero of teora will be 
pulled up and given them green . the other hulf wdl be alio well 
to ripen. 

To sum ui), tho total expenditure on these eiglit heads will be 
Rs. 175. 

For tho produce, I reckon five-and-a-half fold of the wheat 
sown to roa h the cultivator—a half being lost in treiding out, 
or failin'to tho gleaners. The othor produce I reckon at the 
ratos givon in the preceding table of crops. For the kurhi 
bhoooct, and cofctou-seed 1 allow nothiug, as they are all consum¬ 
ed at home, and not sold :— 


Crop 

Acres. 

Produce per am- 

Total Proiluce 

L 

Rate per 
k mant 

' 

Value 





Rs. 

Rs. A 

Wheat 

16 

1 kucha mam and 

17 irwnis and 44 

12 

206 4 



34 kooroos , or 64 

kooroos. 

; 




maund*. 




Gram ... 

2 

1 kucha mani and 

2 mams and 22 koo- 

10 

29 3 



4 kooroos. 

roos. 



Ulsi ... 

1 

20 kooroos. 

20 kooroos. 

16 

13 6 

Teora ... 

i 

2 kucha mains and 

1 mam and 1 koo¬ 

8 

8 5 



2 kooroos. 

roo. 


i 

Masoor... 

1 

1 kucha mani and 

1 mani and 16 koo¬ 

9 

15 0 



16 kooroos. 

roos. 



Jowar... 

2 

1 kucha mani. 

2 manis. 

9 

18 0 

Tilli. 

2 

i kuojtt mani . 

1 mani . 

19 

19 0 

Cotton... 

1 

i maund. 1 

1 maund. 

20 

10 0 





per 



2*i 



maium 319 1 


Tho net profits of the cultivator, after deducting all agricul¬ 
tural expenses, are therefore Rs. 144, or his working expenses 
are 55 per cent, of his gross receipts. The rent of the land at the 
average rate of Rs. 1-4-0 per acre will be Rs. 31-4-0, or about 
one-tenth of the produce, leaving the oultiv&tor Ra. 112-12*0 as 
his net profit 

< Other case*. ' 

i 

I have oat here nearly the least favorable case 1 could give, 
suitable for the Hoshimgabad pergtmnah. supposing the culti¬ 
vator to have to hire all his Wor; but if he has an able-bodied 
wife who can help jn the fields^ and a son above ten years old, 
be need employ no herdsmafi, Wfeioh will save him Rs. 36, and 
his family will weed and piok all the ootton, and help in weed- 


. . i nip [fl, jjij i u Wtli 

ing and cutting the khnreet This Will earn; ear 

Rs. 40 altegither, and thus the totals 

only, and the profits Rs. 184. Besides this, the dtivato? makes 
profits from his calves, and his buffeloe* ghee. If, however, I had 
taken Hurda as my example, the produce would have been one¬ 
fold larger, and the cost of weeding less by about Ra-10. This 
would make the net profits R^ 214, instead of Rs. 184, and 4Ws 
would be about the most favorable case the district could Supply, 
I£ again, the cultivator has noTkhureef lands, and only twen& 
acres of rubbee, his expenses are diminished by Rs. 20, and ms. 
returns by Rs. 57, leaving as net prolitB Rs. 116. If the culti¬ 
vator has enough land for two ploughs, and employs a plough¬ 
man all the year round, he has to pay him five kucha mam* of 
whoat ami gram, or Rs. 60. But tne herdsman, who reosives 
Rs. 36 altogebh3r, need only be paid Rs. 12 more, and something 
will be Baved in the watching and weeding, so that the extra 
expense is about Rs. 30, and the net profit on the second plough^ 
if it cover twenty-five acroq, Rs. 115; if twenty acres, 6s. 86. 
The same estimate of profit applies to the zemindar’s seer. 

Table of expense and produce per acre. 

I append here a statement of expenditure and return per 
acre for each of the moBt important crops, drawn up on the 
plan contained in Mr. Hume’s valuable Ootton Report of the 
12th September, 1864, a copy of which I also append for the 
sake of comparison. It is, nowever, very difficult indeed to be 
accurate in estimating for such small quantities. Watching, 
for instance, costs as much for one acre as for three if the field 
be only one acre in size: it is therefore necessary to estimate 
one-third of tho pay of the watcher. But this does not correctly 
reproseut what tho expense would be if any one experimented on 
a field of one aero. There is always a gain in large areas, whether 
in fencing, ploughing, or watching them; and therefore the 
preceding statement, which Bhowa the way in which hundreds 
of ploughs do actually divide and manage their lands, seems to 
mo more satisfactory than tho one which follows this para. 

(To be Continued). 


IMPROVEMENTS IN INDIAN AGRICULTURE- 


THE COTTON BOLE WORM 

The Secretary of tho Agri-Horticultural Society read a letter 
from Mr. G. H. Kuarnoy, of Bholee indigo concern, Etawah 
district, dated 27th January 1871 :— 

The cotton bole worm that attacks New Orleans cotton most 
particularly is an animal so destructive to tho interest of the 
cotton grower, that I simply place the result of my experience 
at the disposal of those labouring m the same field, of such 
magnitudo and interest both to England and to Indio. 

The worm is a screw-bodied white one, with an awl-shaped 
head, and his practice is to steal up from the root of the ootton 
plant to the pod or bole, and getting a loverago from the oalyx or 
loaves that Burround the bottom of tho bole or pod for his body, 
he bores a hole, making a snug retreat supplied with food for 
himself, leaving no cotton for the laborer “ Homo.” 

After many varied trials, results being allured, I trust it must 
now be acknowledged that the animal is simply out-raanmuvred, 
for by removing the leaves that gives hiB body leverage, he can 
only stay a short time on the pod or bole, and falling oft, 
ho tries again aud again with no better results, and os a conse¬ 
quence dies from starvation and want of shelter. 

It must bo borne in mind that th9 bole worm does not present 
himself every year, and so the removal of the leaves at the 
bottom of the pod should only be \^hen some of the worms have 
appeared. 

The removal of the leaves—to out-wit this little destroyer of 
human labor—would not exceed one rupee per acre, for oluldren 
could easily do it as also women.— Agri-Hortioultural Society's 
Proceedings. 


ASSAM OOTTON. 

Major Pollock writes thus regarding this cotton I 
sent you down a few days ago a small parcel containing 
some pods of ootton I picked out of a field, of the stalks near 
Tikri fcella, pergunnah Michpara, and belonging to the Luoken- 
pore Rajah, near Goalparah. They struck me as being very fine 


ing remarks regarding this ootton >-* 

1 have heard a good deal about this Assam oottotf, but bare 
never before seen it in the pod. The quantity of ootton ift a pod 
exceeds that of almost any other quality Of which I am acquainted, 
except occasional selected pods, /Which Ipreemne these are 
not. The ootton is harsh, and-stepfe d the' fltaxtesty hut 


__ 


the strength of the fibre end its 
an article of same value? It i 

would be worthy to 6$d. per ^ tt. well ginned^agi^klf* 0 ^ ^ **■ 




Hj. 1871. 
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* tnror. poeBOxe's axpranowT*©* ktcatois. 

, the following letter froih U. J. F. Pogson, suggesting the 
introduction of n$w varieties of ptftatoes into the hills to replace 
the present worn oat stock were read at the meeting of the 
Horticultural Society 

I am sorry to, report that this year’s Mahasoo (Simla) pota¬ 
toes are more or lees diseased. Though fine to look at, when 
boiled the inside shews green and dark spots, and are quite unfit 
to eat. 

1 fear that unless some active measures are taken this year, 
that next October’s crop will be a perfect failure, and then the 
European troops will suffer much inconvenience from want of 
this finable tuber. I believe General Tapp introduced the po- 
tatoe into these hills some 36 years ago, and the crops having 
been raised year after year from the same seed, generally grown 
in the same field, has at last degenerated. 

The bunneahs have managed to get this (potatoe) cultivation 
almost entirely into their own hands, and as not one of them 
would expend a sixpence for fresh* sound seed, the destruction 
of the potatoe crop becomes a mere question of time. Carter and 
Co., of London, have introduced some very superior, and one 
splendid variety of potatoe into England. But as yet I do not 
think any of them have been sent to India. 

Agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, that a sum 
not exceeding Rs. 200 be disbursed for the purchase and despatch 
of the best descriptions of potatoes procurable from the Hooghly 
district.— Id. 



WHEAT- 


Selection. 

Read the following letter from Mr. J. H. Bridgman of Nowra, 
Gorruokpore, dated 21st February, on the above subject (Mr. 
Robertson’s communication was submitted at the Monthly 
Meeting in May last, and Mr. Bridgman’s previous letter in the 
following meeting in June). 

I take the opportunity afforded by the remittance of my 
subscription to give you what information I can about my ex¬ 
periments in the cultivation of wheat. The little packet of Mr. 
Robertson’s wheat which you were good enough to send me, came 
to grief in an unexpected manner. I left it unopened on my 
library table, while ft little tin box was being made in which to 
keep it free from damp. A day or two afterwards I perceived 
that a little hole had been made in ono end of the packet, and 
all the seeds extracted. It was evidently the work of a mouse, 
and was the first indication I received that there was a mouse 
in the house; I lost therefore the opportunity of trying what 
result could be obtained, from sowing Mr. Robertson’s improved 
grain. With respect to my selected ears of wheat, measuring 
from 31 to 4j- inches long, 1 think I may venture to hope that 
a great success has attended the experiment. The seeds were 
purposely sown in quite a medium soil, with little manure, 
my object being to obtain a variety which owed its increased 
length of ear to nature only, and not to high culture. They 
were sown with the spade, and unfortunately in consequence 
sown too deeply, by which a great deal of the plant was lost; 
but of those plants which have come up, I find all the ears 
of the Bame unusal length as those of the parent grain. Some 
indeed are long. I find a few which measure 4| inch in length, 
which is £ an inch longer than any which I selected. I find it 
difficult to conclude that this* can be the result of accidont 
rather than selection. At any rare it affords encouragement 
to go on with the same course of experiment. 

You referred in one of your letters to my own and Mr. Hall’s 
efforts to obtain a better Kind of wheat many years ago. The 
most promising among a great variety of seed which yon then 
sent me, was that bearing the name of “ Polish wheat.” The 

S ain was hand, bat of singular length. I cultivated it success- 
Lly, and obtained a large storeof it, which I proposed distributing 
among my tenants. Unhappily an assistant in my employ- 

of onierg, sofd^fito whole of it in the bazaar without leaving 
a single grain. But I find that though this happened some 24 
yean ago, the wheat has not been forgotten, for a native zemin¬ 
darinquired for it last year, describing it with So much exactness 
that it eould not be mistaken. He was very desirous of getting 
some of it to sow. If it oaa be procured, I should be very glad 
to renew the attempt to propagate it. 

I Bgfolved, that a tmaQ quantity of the a Polish wheat” referred 
tobjrMr. Bridgman, be imptirtoa fofc next seaeon’etowing.—Apr*, 
ffdrffettftbi Ftemdtogs. 
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growers to cultivate very largely this year. The pvospeOtbf-Oitt* 
turn has been unusually promising hitherto. Late rains ' 
however, damage't the crops, and. the quality produced 'ia'u^- 
ferior to the average of previous years. We have l>ersonally ; 
visited some of the safflower-growing localities* and observed that 
the quantity of flower already plucked and formed into oaksa is 
partially discoloured, the continued rains preventing it from 
drying in time. Flower which has blossomed Ss stunted and ' 
yellow in the plant, and that which has not yet blossomed will» 
it is feared, do so prematurely, yielding inferior quality.—Bengal 
Times* 


To the Editor of the “ Daily Emminer." 

Sin,—Your paper of the 16th instant has a short account of 
safflower cron of the coming season, and 1 see that in some points 
I ain obliged to contradict the opinion of the writer to ward off 
the misconception from the minus of the Mtfflower buyers. 

It is ti us, as the Editor of th elfcngal Times says, that the 
fancy prices which safflower fetched last. scaMm induced the 
growers to cultivate very largely this time ; but the out-turn, 
owing to more lands under this cultivation and the recent rain 
that fell here, will be very large. It is the opinion of unuy that 
the produce of genuine flower will be much greater than last year, 
but the deficiency of tho previous jeur wus compensated by 
admixture of sewdaud other ingredients. 

The people of the safflower-growing districts, fearing the out¬ 
turn of the genuine flower to be very large, reduced the fraud 
which they practised in previous years (i.e., adulteration). The 
writer also says that late ruin has damaged the crop, and that 
the quality of this season’s produce will be inferior ; it is not 
so, but. the cakes which were manufactured during the rainy 
days and which are not well dried up, will only he rotten iu the 
inside. It has also been said by the same gentleman, that the 
flower already plucked and formed into cakes is partially dis¬ 
coloured ; I think that gentleman has seen the flowers whicn was 
caked in the rainy days, for the colour of this article entirely 
depends on trampling and washing with river water. It is the 
conjecture of almost all the Bafilower dealers of this side that 
the market prices of this season will not be discouraging or 
dangerous. & 

A Dacca Safflower Merchant. 

Dacca, 17th March 1871. 


TOBACCO. 

— ■■■■-»- 

DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING TOBACCO. 

From Lieut.-Colonel E. Boddam t on Special Duty } Mysore Cony- 
mission, to tho Officiating Secretary to m the Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore. 

Among other points connected with the agriculture of the dis¬ 
tricts I passed through in December last, I noticed the indifferent 
culture and inferior kind of tobacco grown. Tobacco is in great 
demand in the European market, especially since the outbreak 
of the war. The Government are, I believe, desirous of encourag¬ 
ing tobacco growing in India, and there is no apparent reason 
why we should not have good tobacco in tho Mytoie countiw in 
the cold season : it requires careful culture and irrigation which 
could be supplied by wells. The Mdfiras Horticultural Society 
sometime ago republished in its proceedings directions for its 
growth extracted from Porter’s Tropical Agriculturist, a now 
somewhat scarce book those directions I append to my letter. 
I would suggest that good kinds of tobacco seed (Havanna and 
Sheraz) be procured through tho Government of India, and from 
the Northern Division of tho Madras Presidency through the 
Madras Agri-Horticultural Society for distribution, with these 
directions, to tho amildars. Tho best kind of tobacco that I saw 
in my travels was grown at Kanakanalmlli, ip the town itself. 

Directions for growing Tobacco as practised in Virginia. 

The soil best suited for the plant is a rich oj>en alluvial, and 
before planting it should be broken up into a fine tilth. The 
mould is then drawn into little hillocks arranged in lines, 
usually 4 feet apart one way and 3 feet the Other. (In this 
country 3 feet by 2 feet would be quite sufficient intervals 
between the lines ? and the propriety of raising hillocks on which 
to Plant the seedlings seems doubtful as they would be apt to 
Buffer from drought) The seeds are sown in beds manured 
with the aBhes of brushwood, straw, or dried weeds, and eaohbed 
is surrounded with a strip of mustard, whioh being more* at* 
tractive to insects than tne tobacco, prevents their attacking 
the young plants of the latter. In about a month the seedSayS 
will be fit for transplanting, and they are known to be ready fir 
lifting when the fourth leaf has sprouted and the fifth isjust 
appearing. Rainy weather is beat suited for the operation, and 
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the seedlings must be carefiilly raised from the beds, so as not 
to injure the tender roots* 

When lifted they ore at onoe oonveyed to the field in which 
thoy are to grow, and pirated by making holes in the ground 
with a finger or dibble, inserting a plant in each hole and then 
pressing the earth round the root with -the hands: Great care 
must be taken not to injure the leaves, as they are at this stage 
extremely tender, and if injured the plant is likely to dio. Alter 
planting, tobacco husbandry calls for continual labor in weeding, 
stirring up the soil and earthing up the plants, and these labors 
xhust bo persisted in through the whole growth of the crop. 
When the plants shew signs of coming into flower, the flower 
branches must be pinched off with the finger and thumb nail, 
os flowering reduces the size, and impairs tho quality of the 
leaves. In lopping in this way, some judgment requires to be 
exercised as to the height at which tho stem is pinched off. In 
Virginia so much is removed as to leave only from five to nine 
leaves on the plant, according to the quality of the soil, as it has 
been found that in general the fowur tho number of leaves left 
tho greater will be tne strength of the tobacco. Another kind 
of pruning is also called for. In the axils of tho leaves and about 
the roots, shoots continually appear, and must he pinched off, 
for if allowed to grow they injure the quality of tho tobacco. It 
is somewhat difficult to determine the time at which the plants 
should be cut down. When ripe the leaves change their color to 
a yellowish green, putting on what maybe called a mellow ap¬ 
pearance, and the web of tho leafappoars more prominent and some¬ 
what thickened in its substance. As all the plants in a field do not 
arrive at maturity together thoy are cut in succession as they be¬ 
come ready for curing. The proper time for cutting requires to be 
selected with great judgment, as if tobacco be cut before it is 
ripe it never lias a good color, and is apt to rot when packed in 
hogsheads. Tho steins are out across near the ground with a strong 
sharp knife, and if thick are divided down the centre nearly to 
tho extremity. Tho splitting of the stems jiermits of the freer 
action of the air and tho escape of moisture*. When cut thoy are 
laid in regular order on the spots where thoy grow, with the end 
of the loaves all pointing in one direction. They are then col¬ 
lected and carried to the curing house or barn. This consists 
of a roof supported on pillars 12 feet high from tho ground to the 
oaves, and partially opon at the sides, so as to allow freo 
circulation of tho air. The interior of the barn is occupied by 
horizontal poles stretching across the building in a parallel 
direction, and 4 feet apart from each other. These polos are 
connected when the house is occupied by cross pieces called 
tobacco-sticks, on which tho leaves arc hung Tho plant then 
must be conveyed to tlie curing house, as soon as the leaves are 
sufficiently pliant to bear handling. ■ If taken m when newly cut, 
they get broken and damaged. The operation of hanging 
then jiorforined by HUBfKmding tho plants upon sticks 
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ACCLIMATIZATION 


OF CAROLINA. FAPftt lit 9&B 
(AgrirHorUouUvrdl Sdoiety’a Proceedimff* ) 

Read the following report by Mr, A M. B. NifcKoletts, on 
Carolina paddy sown in Haulgatchvea. Lot No. lOQ^Ond sub¬ 
mitted a basket-full as a specimen of the produce :— 

This paddy, so well known both in America and England, has 
hitherto defied the efforts of the zemindars to cultivate to any 
extent. 

The present sample is raised from five mounds of seed import¬ 
ed from England by the Agricultural Sooiety, and purchased 
by the exhibitor at Rupees 20 per maund. 

The first experiment was tried in or about the month of July 
1868, germination taking place in 12 days. Only two maunds 
of the five, however, germinated, the yield consequently being 
small. 

In 1869 the germination from the result of the preceding 
year took seven days, and the crop was an average one. 

The next year, however, was very successful, inasmuch that 
the germination took place in three days. The amount sown 
was 350 beegahs, and the crop about 2,400 maunds, a sample of 
which is the same now before the Board. 

The exhibitor feels certain that it is a staple that will repay 
any expenso which Government may feel inclined to incur by 
supporting tho grower. He therefore presellts it before the 
Board for sale, at any price they mav think fit to offer, as he 
can, by tho Government supporting him, introduce the growth 
of this valuable commodity throughout the Soonderbunas, and 
thus greatly benefit the agricultural interests of Indio. 


with the points of tho leaves downwards, hanging them 
cither on tho stulk of tho lowest leaf, or by the slit in 
the stem already mentioned. Each plant is placed so as to 
hang 4 or 5 inches apart from its neighbour. Thu agency of the 
atmosphere is principally relied on for curing the tobacco, and 
in thiB country artificial heat could never be required. When the 
curing has proceeded to a sufficient extent the tobacco is said to 
be in case, an effect generally produced in four or five weeks 
from the tirno of hanging, Tne mothod of ascertaining whether 
this point has been attained is to stretch tho c leaves gently over 
the ends of the fingers and tho knuckles, amt if in good case the 
leaves will lie found elastic and tough and slightly covered with 
moisture. After this the first rainy day is chosen for taking 
down the loaves, and stripping them from the stalks. Tho lower 
or ground leaves being ofleft soiled and torn, are separated from 
the rest, while of those produced higher on the stalk some are 
inferior to others, and the whole are therefore distributed into 
three heaps. When the operation has been effected a number 
of leaves are tied together, each little bundle being a little thicker 
than a man’s thumb at the end where it is tied. Tho bundles 
are thou thrown together in heaps on a wooden platform, whore 
thoy undergo the process of sweating. This amounts to a slight 
degree of fermentation, and care must be taken by exposure to 
the air, to prevent this from going too far. On this point ex¬ 
perience must be tho only guido. The leaves when properly 
sweated will onoe more shew an elastic quality when stretched, 
and are then in ease for packing for shipment. The tobacco is 
packed in Virginia in casks. 4 feet deep hy 32 inches diameter 
at the hoods, and each hogshead will, if properly packed, contain 
from 950 to 1,000 lb. weight of tobacco. In proceeding to pack, 
the little bundles are arranged one by one parallel to each other 
across the hogshead, their points all in tho same direction. The 
next course is reversed, the pointy being in the opposite direction 
to that of the first layer. When the cask is about one-fourth 
fhll the l&yere are pressed down by a powerful lever, until com¬ 
pressed into the thickness of 3 inches, rad the pressure is 
kept up until the tobacco will retain its position when the weight 
is withdrawn. Fresh layers are then added and pressed in the 
same way till the ooskis full. 


CAROLINA PADDY IN ASSAM AND MIDNAPORE. 

The following report from Mr. Richard Rowe, dated from 
Dobroghur, Assam, 23rd January, was road before the Agri- 
Horticultural Socioty’s meeting. 

1 have much pleasure in sending you the report on Carolina 
paddy asked for in your letter of tho 30th November. I was not 
able to do so at the time I received your letter, as tho paddy was 
still in the ground, and was not cut and gathered till the end of 
December. 

I received the seed late in June, about 20 seers waB put into 
a nursery early in July, and transplanted in August over about 
a beogah of land. It came exceedingly well, being much 
stronger in the stalk, and growing more luxuriantly than 
the Assam paddy alongside of it, which had been put out a 
month or six weeks before; some which was transplanted at the 
same time failed entirely. 

Tho yield was about. 5 \ maunds at the rate of 11 maunds per 
boogah ; the villagers hero say thoy get from 5 to 7 maunds per 
boegah of their own paddy. This year the yield was little over 
5. Thoy say if the Carolina paddy bad been sown earlier, it 
would have given a Htill larger yield (this may or may not be 
correct.) Those who have eaten it approve of its quality and 
confess that it is bettor than their own. from the success of 
this sowing, I am of opinion that the substitution of Carolina 
paddy for the Assam description would bo of great benefit to 
cultivators, the yield being larger and the quality superior. I 
have kept nearly all tho seed for sowing next season. 

In connection with the above, the Secretary read the follow¬ 
ing letter from the Revenue Superintendent of Canals, Bongal, 
dated Sth February, which is enclosed in a communication from 
the Assistant Secretary to tho Government of Bengal, P. W. D. f 
Irrigation Branch, in which Colonel Stoddard enquires whether 
tho Socretary can help Government in procuring any Carolina 
paddy for the purpose of cultivation. 

I have tho honor to bring to your notice the great favor 
which, in the land commanded by irrigation canals, tho 
experiments with Carolina paddy have met with from the 
zemindare and cultivators. 

A small amount of Carolina paddy was obtained from 
the collectors, and distributed some two years ago. It is so 
liighly approved of that the yield, in both years, has been 
almost entirely kept for seed, and thus the area grown with this 
rice has each year increased. 

The. excellence of the rice, the largeness of the yield as 
compared with the ordinary kinds of rice falling under the 
denomination of bealee or cious, and the short time it has to 
remain on the ground, thus affording ample tinteior the culti¬ 
vation of another crop within the year on the ^bme land after 
the reaping qf the crop, have been the chief causes of favor it has 
met with. 

It is sown on th^ higher lands near the distributaries, end 
is generally reaped in October, having been sown in June or July. 
The lands are then prepared for oottou or other crops which are 
gathered on or on before May. wh|&n the ground is i 
the rioe crop canal water if available: 
irrigation of this crop. 

My immediate abject inaddrdtrihg you* oh this *Uh 
ask you to be gpod enough to fcnddawur to obtain in 
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VBl 0AXELS SHOW AT NUNDIPJ8TT, 

4 Fbsx h veiy long time back it has been customary among the 
gowdas and ryots erf the surrounding towns and villages to hold 
an. annual cattle fair at the village of Nundipetfc for the 
purpose principally of oattle traffic. This fair is inaugurated 
with the Hindoo festival of ShivaratrL The assembly of buyers 
and sellers begins about two or three days after the festival days 
and continues on an average for about ten days. During this 
period the traffic is carried on pretty briskly, the principal buy- 
Its being reddies and ryots from the Bellary and Cuddapah 
Zillahs; whilst dealers and breeders from Oossoor, Chittledroog, 
Toomkoor ; &c.^ make this a resort for obtaining good working 
ftn imalH as well as bulls for breeding purposes. The number of 
oattle brought to this fair has averaged 10,000 ; in some years 
&s many as 15,000 animals have been brought, and it is really 
surprising to see the droves that come in. 

Advantage was taken of this annual fair by the Mysore 
Government to offer a number of prizes for various classes of cat¬ 
tle, horses as well as bullocks; and for this purpose it was notified 
for the past few uionths m all the adjacent villages and through¬ 
put tho talooks that prizes varying from 6 to 30 Rs. would bo 
awarded, and a good competition—to judge from the numerous 
animals that are usually brought—was anticipated. 

But people could not quite bring themselves to see that money 
prizes would bo given for a good pair of bullocks, or a cow, with¬ 
out an ulterior object on the part of tho S.rcar, and being rather 
dubious over the whole affair, the poor simpletons swallowed a 
report that was circulated to the el'eet that the Swear intended 
these prizes as baits to tempt and aduie tho ryots with their 
cattle, and soize all tho animals without payment. There 
can be no doubt that this impression got abroad and sproad 
vory quickly for some of those who had brought cattle to the 
fair took steps to leave by night, and on the day on which 
prizes wore awarded (20tn) not moie than COO cattlo of all 
kindB were shown for competit on. It was indeod a very great 
pity that such an erroneous idea had got abroad, for after tho 
prizes had been really giv en out and the people saw and under¬ 
stood that no injury was intended to their property, then they 
began to flock in from all sides, and by Wednesday, tho 22nd, 
more than 8,000 head of cattle hail been headed. Among them 
were some veiy superior pairs of bullocks, und prices were being 
asked as far as 700 Rs. Good working pairs were to be had at 
200 Rs., and the Commissariat purchased a lot at about this 
average. Several strings of bullocks were purchased by the 
cultivators in the Seerali and border talooks of the Bellaiy 
Zillah. Five prizes fell to competitors from the Bangaloro 
district, Mr. EL Yanlngen taking the first prize for “ the boat 
full grown Mysore breed mare.” The remaining prizes, about 17 
in number, fell to the Kolar district. 

There can be no doubt that the continuation of this Annual 
Prize Show will tend materially to maintain a superior description 
of oattle, by inciting breeders to competitions, but it should bo 
borne in mind that unless strict attention is paid to tho kind of 
steers that are kept for breeding, and unless Government 
aid and assist in the introduction of first class animals for this 
special purpose, very little improvement will ever be effected. 

Much praise is due to Mr. Krishniengar and Mr. Mahomed 
AH for the arrangements that were made and carried out for the 
shbw, and their exertions deserved a better return from the 
district people. The prizes were awarded by a committed 
Composed of Capt. T. Clarke, Col. Boddam, and four gowdas. 
Among the visitors to the Cattle Show were Col. Moore, Capt. 
Stewart and Shafto, a.d.o., Mr. Ricketts, Mr.E. Christ ianand 
Mr, S. Arathoon, Ac., Ac. 
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^ HORSES FOE INDIA. 

The following paper by Mr. Gilbert Elliot, of the Bombay 
(Jjjyi^^ervice, will no doubt be rea 4 With interest 

To the Right HonorableEartMayo, Viceroy and Governor 
14 w** * *, * General of India. 

ftotftf,—In obedtenoe to a desire of ypftr Lordship to have 
" ft'OfAttttraiiim capabilities to toni»E remounts for 
' * Teth« h<mourtoWbef9^youthi*the 

jftptfXwrote thefolloTOigfetter to the 
Colonial newspapers ^ 


Sir,—"P ermit stye to mvitodisc^ou 
concerning the supply of As m bw* 
Governments. Morethanpwparts bred 
under five" veers or age, ‘between fourteen tWO 
having foot tough, compact, conveyed salad 
solid of bone below knees'and bocks, .the fabU 
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inoian omoers ana a■■ ret," moving,as 

the neighbourhood of Sydney, Mdkwtime, JpisbttBg,. *90 <Mr 
where, as may be suggested, oolleot 2,000 horses 
by buying in the open market, at auction sales, from,, person* 
offering, from breeders invited by advertisement to tender mpbs 
of horses to be inspected at places convenient to Hie board 
and sellers, where rejection would be at the discretion or the 
former. Then as to freight, shipB could be chartered to carry 
horses from Sydney, ( Melbourne, Brisbane. But would it be 
necessary to snip at intermediate ports ? Could that be done ? 
Usually perhaps it would bo better to overland selected mobft 
to the three principal colonial ports ! Would the total expen¬ 
diture fall into figures like these i:— 


Cost of bone . .. ... ... £ 

Cost of shipping, moludlng food and attendance during progress 
of selection ... 

Freight to India 

Food for two months* voyage, and wages of groom allowing oeft man 
for 10 to ten horses 


Say a maximum to land a horse In Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta „. SO 

If this be practicable, the Indian Governments would secure 
remounts useful for cavalry and artillery at the price given in 
tho Bombay Presidency, which is a maximum of £50 for a horse, 
the Madras and Calcutta maximum price being £60. ExpOrt 
to Bombay would not bo large, as that market is well and 
regularly supplied from the Persian Gulf, and the sound, active 
little Gulf Arabs do what is wanted better than Australian* 
could do the work in an Indian climate. However, on this 
point it must be confessed that the Australian horses 
hitherto bought for # Indian Governments have merely legged... 
flat-sided, splay-footed, under-bred spongy-boned beasts, Mfood 
for-nothmg anywhere, and of necessity weak and verflttor- 
ibhable in India. This has been well ascertained. A Madras 


commission recently reported strongly against employment of 
Australian horses in that Presidency, and there, andin other 
parts of India, nothing short of the sort of horse I have 
described would be accepted. But there is a pressing want of tho 
article. Exjjcusive studs have altogether failed to give the 
Indian Government what it wants. Exportation from the 
Persian Gulf was stopped by the Porte six years ago, and might 
be agaiu to-morrow. The Indian Empire requires as many strings 
for its huge bow as it ian got, and I write witn authority, and 
state that the pi eject proposed for discussion here is being 
carefully considered in India. Mr. Ross (of Adelaide, I belioVe,) 
was in India some months ago, actively engaged about a scheme 
the details of weich I am not acquainted with. I write of it 
subject to correction. I have heard that Mr. Ross recommended 
South Australia as a recruiting ground. Horses were to be 
bought or collected there, and overlanded to Port Darwin, where 
an Indian faim oftdepOt was to be established, the object being 
gradual acclimatization of horses, and curtailment of sea voyage t 6 
India. If this be Mr. Boss's plan it seems objectionable, because 
a dep 6 t anywhere m Australia is unnecessary and likely to b 6 
an expensive failure, for reasons I will give if you think it ad* 
visable to do so. Acclimatization sounds practical, but is really 
theoretical, and, in thiB case, of the order ‘‘ ‘cant"; and curtail¬ 
ment of tho voyage—an undoubted advantage—must be fore¬ 
gone to secure oovioub facilities of markets to purchase in, of 
freight, and of everything olse obtainable at the centres of colo¬ 
nial trade. I submit that the object in view will be easier of 
attainment by some such arrangement os I am asking about 
than by a fancy scheme which rests on theory. The Indian 
Governments should buy in the markets pretty much os other 
people do, and ship purchases as rapidly as is convenient ; 
clearly cheapness, excellence, and convenience could be beet 
Secured at tne centres of trade.” 

This was freely discussed at Melbourne, at Sydney, and I 
believe at Brisbane, and the desire there is throughout the colonies 
to breed and sell at practicable prices really good houses for 
Indian purposes was apparent, as may be gathered from the 
following letter, which was in reply to the one I wrote to the 
Melbourne Argus :— 

Sir,— There are one or two points in the letter of u Bombay 
Civilian,* on which, with your permission, I will say a few Woqtda. 
First, the class of horses named are now to be obtained fa 
Victoria in somewhat limited numbers, the reason of tfcfa 
that hitherto there has been only a loc&t demand for faSffiatf t f 
this stamp. 1 Indian and other large buyers will 1 ndf 
such price as would prove remunerative to the 
consequence is That a class of hofetttf have beBdhfodvffirai fit 
sold at prices (for unbtofoft) frbm M VI * 

open market. I am confident that were any parties directly 
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interested in obtaining good and serviceable horses—the present 
speculative buyers do not study this—to make known that a ftrir 
price would be given for a number of good horses, there would 
soon 1m no real difficulty in obtaining them in Victoria. 

I am not surprised to learn that a Madras commission has 
reported unfavourably of the Australian horse, seeing that they 
necessarily have reported of the class sont to thetiL 1maintain, 


seen horses bought and sold for exportation within the last few 
months that would, if compelled to keep them, be dear as a gift. 
Thus our horses get a bad name. I have horses now in use (bred 
in Victoria) which are second to nothing in the world for strength 
and stamina. I am not speaking unadvisedly, as 1 have usoa in 
their native places the English, Arab, and also the native horse 
of the Caucasus. 

It is not the Australian horse that is at fault—it is the pre¬ 
sent defective system of buying for India. Let that be amended, 
and the horse would be found to be all that is expected. 

I perfectly agree with “ Bombay Civilian/’ that acclimatiza¬ 
tion is certainly of the order “ cant. It is not needed, and would 
so add to the expense that it would ultimately ruin any practic¬ 
able scheme for the exportation of horses. Victorian/ 

I am with the writer of this letter in thinking that well-bred 
Australian horses aro likely to do well in India. Certainly 
they work wonderfully in the tropical climates ofW. Aus¬ 
tralia and Queensland ; and experience of horses must assure 
that those o£ good blood rarely suffer from heat. The sort 
of horse wo have in India from Australia is usually a soft 
under-brod brute, good-for-nothing anywhere, and his bad 
manners and poor performances have tainted the character of 
Australian horses, which in the main aro marvellously enduring 
and full of work. Constantly they are ridden for days together 
over arid wastes, with just such food as they can crop, at the rate 
of fifty miles a flay, and a hundred miles are ridden by Austra¬ 
lians as most people ride twenty. When I was returning from 
the N. W. Coast of Tasmania, I was overtaken on the tract, 
which was up to my marc’s hocks in mud, by throe or four persons 
who had loft a place eight milos beyond where I started from, 
the intervening road being so bad that I had troublo in passing 
it a few days l>eforo. Yet those people havq travelled at night, 
intending to sleep at a place Bixty miles from their starting place, 
and we were riding in torrents of rain. The Australian horse if 
properly selected is fit for anything. It is a bold thing to say, 
out I doubt if your Lordship has a horse in your stables that 
would carry you eighty miles with the same celerity, ease, and 
comfort with which an aver a™ stock horso is in the habit of 
taking heavy and unsparing ritiers, in miles and miles, day by 
day, up hill and down dale, rising .at fallen timber faultlessly, 
and almost imperceptibly ; and though that sort of horse has one 
pace, a gallop, still tlioro aro Australian horses second only 
to American pacers as trotters and hocks. The best blood, 
a thoroughly congenial climato, and moderato care could only end 
one way. A yearling has been produced and sold in Australia 
for more than 1,200 guineas, which might have been expected from 
each importations as Fisherman at a cost of £6,000 ; and seeing 
that Marchioness, an Oakes wiuner, was not long ago sold near 
Melbourne for 3,600 guineas. 

I beg your Lordship will read further on where I diverge not 
from the practical condition of my report. “ Victorian,” in stat¬ 
ing that at present the number of suitable hoi&es is limited, is 
speaking only of Victoria. But I ascertained that in N. S. 
Wales and Victoria, at least of 1,000 throe parts brod horses 
adapted for Indian military wants could bo collected in three 
months, at prices between £12 and £20 per head. I can speak 
very confidently on this point; because Mr. James, a manager 
of Cobbs’s coaches, which ply all over the colonies, was a passen¬ 
ger with me to Melbourne, and he told me that his company 
had no difficulty in obtaining every year betwcon five and seven 
hundred horses for the coaches, which are admirably horsod, at 
about £12-10 per horse. Colonial breeders also gave me infor¬ 
mation which left no doubt about getting at once as many horses 
of the right sort as the Indian Government would be likely 
to want even if a sudden and emergent demand were to occur ; 
it would lie just a question of prices whioh would not exceed 
£20. Hitherto the rubbish which has been sent to India for 
Government purposes has often not cost so many shillings in 
Australia. It is not necessary to Bay a word more as to the 
feasibility of getting horses, and good ones, too, at such rates 
as the ludian Governments give at the Presidencies. The ques¬ 
tion whioh seems to me to be of most importance is—How and 
where horses should be bought I 

Western Australia is so Bituated in regard to India as to make 


length of the 8. Australian eoast and which is 

as notorious for heavy west her as the % f 

nor would the dangers and delays of TorresStraiU have to ft* 
freed, which might happen in case of vessels»from-the eastern 
porta Ships leaving W. Australia Between the mouths ’ of 
September and April would be blown to India bythe S. E. Trades 
in thirty days, and would reach it ht convenient seasons^md so 
as to avoid the monsoons. Cargoes would be carried by this sod 
and easy route without those tremendous risks 6f loss which, 
make colonial exporters sc chary of sending horses viAttas 
Lewin. The delay and heavy weather so fatal to ■ shipments 
occurs, in rounding those Infames saopvdos Acrocer<wmi** 
and in passing along the inhospitabilem Vaucasmn of 1,600 
miles of the South coast of Australia, all of whioh would be avoid¬ 
ed by gettiug a supply from W. Australian ports. There is but 
one condition, and I must oonfess it is very important in whioh 
W. Australia may at present be wanting to render it, what it 
ought to 1>e the depOt from which suitable horses for India oould 
bo obtained with greater ease than from anywhere else. There are 
not many suitable horses there; I doubt whether more than five 
hundred could be got in a year. But perhaps that number would 
suffice to begin with, and if the inducement of a regular supply 
were offered to W. Australian breeders they would within four 
years get together an ample stock to select from. I was told by 
persons of experience that there is no part of Australia better 
adapted for horso-breeding than W. Australia, and they have 
very good blood there. Knight of Avenel was, I remember, 
heavily backed to win the Derby in Flying Dutchman’s year, and 
ho is still covering in W. Australia, his stock being highly spoken 
of. I had a long conversation with Mr. Harry Prinsep, of Prin- 
sep Park, near Bunbury, on the coast a little north of Qeograph 
Bay, and he assured mo that he would have no difficulty in sup¬ 
plying horses which would be useful in India; aud although I 
must condemn a scheme he has proposed for overlanding homes 
to W. Australia from 8. Australia, because Mr. Forest has just 
oxplored the route and found it to be utterly impracticable from 
want of water, as Mr. Eyre did before him, still I cannot see 
that affects the W. Australian supply more than momentarily At 
first there would be a difficulty in getting more than a few hun¬ 
dred horses, which, however, I take it would be all that would 
be asked for. In a few years a small but steady demand would 
create a large supply. 

I vonture to recommend that a few shipments of horses be 
invited by the Indian Governments from W. Australia. The 
sort of horse wanted might be specified, aud the Government 
rates, viz., £50 at Bombay, ana £60 at Madras and Calcutta 
promised for all sound and hoalthy horses landed and coming 
within the specifications. On these terms, which seem fair to 
both sides, there would bo no difficulty in getting horses sent. 
But if preferred, a Government agent could buy in W. Australia, 
aud the horses would be landed in India at nearly this cost:— 

£ s. 

Unbroken horso.. ... ... ... ... 15 2 

Driving to a W Australian port. 0 

Shipping expenses 0 

Groom's wages and voyage, allowing one groom for ten 
horees ... ... 1 0 

Groom’s passage at £5 ... O 10 

Six Gallons of water per diem 0 0 

Sundries ..... 0 13 

Insurance on £30 . 0 12 

Freights ... ... £10 to 17 0 

Add provisions for 60 days, being 5 lbs. grain, 3 lbs. chaff, 
and 13 lbs. hay per diem 4 10 

Maximum cost of getting a horse from W. Australia to India £41 6 

Forty-five pounds per horse would cover all risks, and be £15 
choapor than the cost at which a horse is usually delivered 
from tho other colonies. I believe that to get remounts from W. 
Australia is thoroughly practicable; and that completely suitable 
horses could be obtained in such numbers as to rendertne Indian 
Governments independent of a supply from elsewhere. 

Of course such a proposal would be met by screams from the 
other colonies, who would call it impossible, and abuse W. Aus¬ 
tralian horses, but this is just what might be expected, and no 
more. I am no advocate for taking the Australian horse to the 
exclusion of horses imported from the Persian Gulf, I know 
how well adapted those active, hardy, docile little creatures 
are for military purposes. But the creation of another market 
at the easily accessible ports of W. Australia is of undoubted 
importance, as constituting a useful second string for the Indian 
bow, and I claim for this suggestion complete practicability. 
I would have it worked out tentatively, slowly a\ first, and by 
the people concerned in importing, who would readily avail 
themselves of a promise to take a specified horse at the. Govern 


to any point of theooast of India nearly .2,000 miles less than it 
is from any other Australian colony, but there is a saving in 


is only necessary to consult tne map 
which it will be seen that hones sni] 


shipped J . . .. _ 

tralia, north of GedgnphBay, would not have to pass the whole 


met To bring this about it would be essentially ne&ssaty to 
assure traders and exporters that the demand would bh steady. 
The fluctuating character of the Indian ho*se trade is very 
much complained of in the colonies. They saythere : If tph 
Indian Governments will letut .kjftfc*^t£hey 
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IM Government will not listen to each schemes as I have 
heard a Mr. Roes, of Soath Australia, jwopoia To buy home* 
at all in 8. Australia would be injudkloua The blood there hi 
not good. 8. Australia is Father a oorn and wine-growing 
country than one in which horses are bred. As to overland¬ 
ing from. 8. Australia to Fort Darwin, and the establishment of a 
stud farm there, the proposal is preposterous. The whole con¬ 
tinent would have to be marched across, and a stud form at Port 
Darwin, if not altogether a chimera, nought end in a sham, and 
a grievously expensive one for India. The W. Australian ports 
have the same advantage of shortness of time consumed in voyage 
which shipments from Port Darwin would have ; and freight can 
be obtained in W. Australia whioh certainly would not be 
the case at Port Darwin { whioh is a very infant settlement, 
with perhaps one ship visiting it in a year. I can assure your 
Lordship that the proposal was much laughed at in Australia. 
It seems to me that the most praotioal solution of the auestion 
I have considered is to try importation from W. Australia In 
making this suggestion I wish to be understood that the other 
colonies are at present better able to furnish horses; but the 
greater length and difficulty of voyage from them is a circum¬ 
stance so much against them, and in favor of W. Australia, as to 
render that oolony obviously the market from which India should 
get horses,—I have the honor to be, &c., 

Gilbert Elliot, 

— Bombay Gazefle. Bombay Civil Service. 

Australian Horses for India. 

To the Editor of the “ Bombay Gazette .” 

Sib,—I note in your columns a report said to be laid before 
the Governor-General of India by Mr. Gilbert Elliot, on the 
capabilities of Australia furnishing horses for India, and as I 
have long studied this question in all its different bearings, 
and have myself been an importer, Intrust you will allow me 
spaoe for a few remarks thereon. The report is a long one, and 
my remarks therefore are also lengthy. 

First, then, as to whether two offioors and a veterinary moving 
as occasion required could purchase at £20 a-head ; and 1 say 
at once yp.a ; but others would do it for half the money without 
the cost of the officers to Government. Nor would the veteri¬ 
nary be able to oxamine wild unbroken colts. They can hardly 
do it now after the voyage. And I need only adduco the trial 
Government gave that plan during the mutiny, when poor 
Colonel Robins, the then Government Remount Agent, brought 
himself to grief, and made the fortune of two grasping specu¬ 
lators handing to Government in exchange a lot of horses, 
half of which were worse than those cast (out of 200 sent us 
on one occasion for romounts, 98 wore at once rejectod.) Then, 
again, as to his summary of prices, he is woofully wrong in the 
second item. You can easily get horses driven by stockman 
200 to 300 milos for 5s. a-heaa and lass ; if a largo number, to 
the receiving paddocks, where the charge would be 2s. a month 
for grazing, and I know I could contract with one of the 
best breakers to break these thoroughly quiet to saddle at £1 
per head, and saddle and harness at 30s. ; this gives a much 
better chance to the horse on board. 

The summary would thus stand :— 

Cost*of horse, Bay (and he oan be got for that) .. .£ IS 0 0 

Coat of paddock three months 0s>, shipping 6s., attendancelf>s. ... „ 12 0 

Freight to India, Bay, average . .„ 14 0 0 

Food and groom, say.„ 6 10 0 

M&xmium with sundries, say, £38.. „ 36 12 0 

delivered in Bombay, which is always the dearest market os to 
freight ; and there will remain to add to this, medicine for each 
ship, say £20, and the risk to the shipper of deaths. Mr. Elliot 
is therefore quite right in saving Government can get whatever 


they fro the right way to work. Again, Mr. Elliot errs when he on farms or near homeste 
Bays Australians are spongy-bonea useless horses. From my more so than the Arab of th 

own experience of them in India during the mutiny I speak, and I « i . 

say we found them superior to oountiy Stud, Cape or Arab bred Bombay, 22nd February, 
horses. I speak of a similar class to what comes up now. Mr. El- —.— 


difficult to buy for on# man, and henoe how m 
homo system of allowing commanding officers yf 
purohaae each for his own corps, thus obtaining 

Wo now oome to studs, and Mr. Elliot is oorreot in sefttag 
they have utterly foiled. Why P because they have been 
ducted on so expensive a soale and with so numerous a staff* 
but I feel confident that studs oould be established in IudU 
by Government or private enterprise on the Australian prinelr 
pie, whereas good horses oould be bred at leu cost and with a 
muoh fairer chance ot coming to maturity fit They wotud 
have feed and water all the year round; no four months 1 cold, 
bleak, wet weather; no three months' semi-starvation and want 
of water, as the Australians would. They would be more fami¬ 
liarised with man, and therefore lose the character they now 
bear of intractability, and they would go to their work, when 
wanted, acclimatized—and a country unlimited in sise fit for 
such a purpose oould be easily obtained from, or thus utilised 
by the enterprising Sir Solar Jung, at little cost. 

Good entries cost money all know. Well bred roomy mares in 
plenty can be had in Australia for such a purpose, and could 
be landed at Vizagapatam and driven, as in Australia, to the 
ground selected and prepared for them by fencing or even without 
it Grass sufficient aurmg the season could be cut for them and 
stored to help them over the very hot weather, and water is 
abundant. Would they get this in Australia ? Welcome now to 
where in Australia would it bo best to purchase for such a purpose, 
aud to any one knowing Australia well it scarce requires consi¬ 
deration. “ Now South Walos,” I speak as a" Victorian, ” and 
knowing all the colonies, therefore unprejudiced. The New South 
Wales horses are a cleaner, larged-boneil horse and fitter for the 
purpose, as a rule, and Victoria aud all the colonies have had to 
acknowledge it. Thu West Australian horses are, on the con¬ 
trary, generally acknowledged to boar the palm the other way. 
Witness the two cargoes landed here. Well, this compensates 
for the difieronce of 2,000 miles in distance a matter of a week at 
most. No; once on board, a few days moro or less, if properly 
fed and attended, are nothing. I would submit also that Go¬ 
vernment if they would contract with one or two men to supply 
them a certain numlfer of horses yearly, could easily got thorn at 
two or throe years old, and they could run them, as in Australia, 
at littlo cost, for one or oven two yeara, and thus have them in 
condition to go to work, and that thoroughly acclimatized, and 
there is no reason why they should be handled aud broken 
in that time. 

In conclusion, I may say Mr. Elliot’s remark about Mr. Robs 
(viz., “ preposterous”) would equally apply to his West Austra¬ 
lian scheme, as he would soon discover. Only lately double 
freight was offered for ships to go north of Geograph Bay, not for 
live stock even, and neither that nor any other inducement 
could persuade any captain to accopt freights. Again, there is 
only one season in the year when ships could load, and that a 
short one north of Goograph Bay, and even then you would be 
necessitated to put them aboard in lighters, and any one knows 
what that risk is. Government’s cheapest way would be to con¬ 
tract for a certain class of horse to bo passed by one man in each 
Presidency (whoso stylo of horse could bo easily ascertained), or 
much better by commanding officers of regiments, and to 
take them off tn^contractor’s hands immediately after arrival 
and to establish a depdt to receive them in on landing, thus 
saving the contracting parties expense of long feeding and the 
heavy item of Rs. 34 per head they now have to pay for commis¬ 
sion, and I have no hesitation in saying that they will then get 
what they want for £45 per head. I rnysolf would gladly con¬ 
tract for a given number yearly for throe years, finding ample 
security to fulfil it at that rate. I shall be glad to enter into 
any discussion with Mr. Elliot, and to forward him my address 
(should he apply to you for it). He is the first man almost in 
India of late years who has given the Australian horse (I don’t 
mean weed) his due, and hud ho liked ho might, I think, have 
added : * 4 If kindly treated or broken, especially after being bred 
on farms or near homesteads, they are quite as docile, if not 
more so than the Arab of the present day.”—I am, &c.. 


Stockwhip. 


lott says a Madras Commission reported lately against employing 
Australian horses, and yet only recently I myself tool^ ten, a fair 
average sampleofa shipment, to a large cavalry station in the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency, and they were passed by many old experienced 
cavalry officers and veterinarians as for superior to anything 
they ever had sent, as a rule for officers 1 chargers, tar less simple 
remounts, and yet these same homes in this Presidency were 
Mid, t>* the Remounfr Agent, to, whom they were all offered, to 
De ueeleSs and coarse. In the Madras Presidency they had the 
advantage of having landed a couple of months and of being 
tfeimea up a little. (This makes all the difference, an men, 
judges otherwise, have not the giftof seeing what 
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CALCUTTA, 15th April, 1871. 
FUEL RESERVES. 

The Conservator of Forests has furnished some information 
, to Government, regarding the reserves at Walyar and TheDay. 

1 The Walyar reserve, consisting of 968 acres, was first formed 
' in Maroh I860..* The greater portion of the land belonged to 
Government, but 346} acres were purchased at a cost of Rs. 1.3S& 
It is situated close to the north or the railway line near Walyar, 





and is bounded on the north by a range of hill*. In 1868-69 the 
swerve wttsenoloeedbya trenoh. and embankment and in the same 
fear 1.000 babul seedlings were planted out, which now average 
Teven feet high. In 1660-70 12,000 tamarind seedlings were 
planted out, and have well established themselves. Some broad¬ 
cast sowing of babul, however, failed from want of rain. Tins 
fear 75.100 pits have been due in parts of the reserve, and ta¬ 
marind, babul, wild mango, ana veypum (melia) seedlings have 
been planted out. This promisos to do fairly successful, out the 
pUhta oxe still very young. The reserve is fairly covered with 
wangle in most parts, but bare in some places, and much has to be 
dque in the way of planting. It would be difficult to estimate the 
TOld per acre at present, or to give any information as to chances 
<*f re-production. With the exception of685 cubic yards, cut 
1 £ore with u viow to nursery and planting operations, and of which 
$0 exact data was entered at thu time, no felling has taken place 
Whatever. The tract contains a very great variety of trees 
including teak. The Thellay reserve, is too distant from the 
line to become a railway fuel reserve^ and the Collector considers 
it desirable that it should be retained for the supply of the 
town of Vellore. If, therefore, a sufficient area onn bo procured 
nearer the line (which subject is now occupying Mr. Sheffield’s 
attention), this tract will not form a portion of our fuel 
reserves. It was originally reserved as it required rest, and has 
nOt been foiled in since its reservation, it has never been 
fenced in or demarcated. 

* # With reference to tho progress made ini he formation of fuel 
reserves, &c,£»ince the Government order of Jilly last, tho Con¬ 
servator reports that these operations have chiefly occupied the 
attention of forest officers in all tho ran go s traversed by railways, 
but up to date they aro scarcely moro than preliminary. Colonel 
Mbrgan has explored all the iungle in the vicinity of the Mot- 
tapOlliora extension, and he has mapped out what tracts it is 
necessary to reserve, and his report and sketch map have 
altoatfy been forwarded to Government. There will be no 
difficulty in procuring a sufficient area in the Trichinopoly dis¬ 
trict, and Lieutenant Walker is now abbut to take stops for 
napping this out and oventually taking over what may be 
rehufred. Little or no land is available in Tanjoro, and it will 
probably be cheapor for the railway to bum coal between Noga- 
patam and Tanjoro. Tho Cosuarina plantation supposed to exist 
at the former place is only a garden of two or three acres in the 
middle of tho town and not being able of extension, and showing 
very poor ground. In company with the Collector of Trichi¬ 
nopoly, the Conservator of Forests inspected a block of land 
suitable for carrying out the experiment of planting on irrigable 
land, and which the Collector believed could be made available 
at a very small cost. Lieutenant Walker has been instructed to 
take it over. Iu the Tinnevelly and Madura Districts, Lieu- 
t&icLnt Walker has examined the country along the line, and, in 
communication with tho Itovonuo authorities, lias selected sites 
for the plantations and reserves, and has also submitted a report 
odd Sketch map. A considerable quantity of the land selected 
for plantations comprises beds of tanks, and there is some doubt 
how far this land can bo taken up. There can bo no doubt that 
it" Will be an excellent plan for choap planting, especially 
with reference to Babul and some of the other Acasias best 
suited for fuel, but at the same time it is probable that 
an arrangement of this nature may interfere witn the grazing 
rights and rights to water of neighbouring villages, aud it would, 
of coprse be useless to attempt to plant when* cattle could not 
be excluded. In the Madura District 20,000 to 30,000 large 
sized Babul trees are to be found growing in the beds of Govern¬ 
ment tanks adjoining the line, and a similar quantity is report¬ 
ed 6s growing in the beds of private tanks, which could be leas¬ 
ed or purohased, and it appears that these plantations could be 
increased to an extent that would fully meet all requirements. 
Id' the Tinnevelly District there is also much Babul already 


history of the Soonderbunds has been buried in oblivion/ or is 
*bron&Apk mystery,and Wfi m *rtwjf 

liven gating the eentujy qf occupation the JSist 
Company, capable of throwing a nfr at light ort, the famw*: 
visitations, which, it is assumed, have swept, sway coi^rifcMk 
soulS, obliterating all traces of indugby, beyond t the k ,aforififfM| 
remains of gigantic and massively constructed temples, 
have resisted alike the shocks of periodical storm waves taM. 
decaying influences of climate, and some of whioh, imsqotfeeMw 
tho hand of time, stand forth at thistlay. grim but moopteatib&P 
monuments of the wealth, industry, ana superstition <pf, vests 
which once occupied those extensive tracts. Even tradition* 
the common interpreter of events, over which the dark pall off 
oblivion has been cast, is silent in respect to those now 
inhospitable regions ; and it is with the view of awakening a 
public interest in those lands that I impose on myself the task 
of recording tho indications of reausoitation, presented by the 
works of reclamation, which during recent years hove been 
prosecuted in the Soonderbunds, and the measure of suooess 
which has attended labors so directed. 

Saugor Island, or rather the centre island of the group bearing 
the generic name of Saugor, has experienced many vicissitudes* 
during the past half century, arising mainly from periodical 
irruptions of the sea. The work of clearing was vigorously 
prosecuted during those halcyon days, when that prinoe of 
merchants, tho late John Palmer, took the lead in commercial 
operations and Btood foremost in every good and useful work, 
and whose name, as might have been expected, is associated 
with tho Saugor Island enterprise. The work of reclamation 
aud settlement, then undertaken with variable success, was’at 
a later period carried on by Mr. Hugh Fraser (on behalf of Mr. 
Hunter, late Bengal Civil Service and others) including the 
manufacture of salt, until the disasters of the memorable year 


attention to selecting sites for further reserves aud plantations, 
and Mr. Sheffield, who has assumed charge of the North Arcot 
Range, is similarly employed in that district .—Madras Mail. 

THE WASTE LANDS 07 THE SOONDERBUNDS. 

To tho Editor of the “ Daily Examiner* 

SIR,—It was Dean Swift who inscribed and has handed 
•down to posterity the golden legend that u the man who makes 
two blades of grass, or two ears of cbm grow where but one grew 
before, deserves well of his country," 

The jungle lands of the Soonderbunds now lying waste and 
unallotted, it is stated- represent m area of 2 millions of beegahs, 
the mater portion or which, at a very remote period of tim% 
was held unw cultivation, and was doubtlessly highly populated. 
■JI wfttfng of ailment temples' fotmd on 

- - ■ . * 1 \ ’i i »'* {-t if -T . is: **■ * 


Kennedy and is reported to be at this present time in a flourishing 
condition. * 

The blocks to the north of the islands of Saugor have been 
cleared and settled. Proceeding eastward, the Mutlah is 
ontored, and on this river tho groater portion of the Port 
Canning Company’s estates lie, but which recently have been 
considerably reduced in their aggregate area, by the abandon¬ 
ment of the following lots .—121,122, 123,124,125,126,127,128, 
and a portion of 132, representing 130,000 beegahs, owing to their 
southern position, coupled with tho great exponse necessary 
to be incurred, to denude them of their heavy forest 
growth, constructing suitable sea walls, or embankments, 
lor their protection; digging reservoirs for fresh water, and 
preparing the lands, otherwise for paddy cultivation, which 
would call for an expenditure of over ten lacs of rupoos; but 
those lots held by the Company in tho vicinity of Port 
Canning are gradually being cleared and settled; somo of them 
are so and havo boen classed among their revenue-yielding 
estates. Soveral private estates also lie in the vioinity of Port 
Canning and are gradually becoming cleared aud settled ; the 
State Rail wav from Canning to Calcutta offers the greatest 
incentive to the prosecution of the good work of reclamation 
by private individuals in tho Soonderbunds, and if the Govern¬ 
ment of India would but take a livelier interest in the port of 
Canning, it would secure to tho population, which is gr aduall y 
being drawn to tho reclaimed lands of the Soonderbunds, ike 
many benefits and facilities which, as a natural sequence, must 
accrue at and radiate from that centre of attraction. 

Fraser, Hill, Stunner, Smith, Dicey, Fenn, Donohoy, Adams, 
Kerr, Caspersz, Kennedy, Caw, Swinhoe, Nicholetts, and seve¬ 
ral others havo left the impress of their labors in the 24 Per- 
gunnahs, Soonderbunds, and all honor be ascribed to those 
pioneers of jungle-taming in those uncongenial wilds, for the 
perseverance with whioh they have, with so muoh credit to 
themselves, diligently pursued the work of reclamation, 
and aided thereby in restoring a larger section of The 
waste lands in that fever-generating district, to the 
legitimate purposes of wholesome and beneficent cultivation. It is 
estimated that 1,50,000 beegahs of land in the vioinity of 


K ese lands, now teeming witn human wfe and flouriihifig 
s, were covered with dense.and almost impefietr&bw 
forests, where the occasional barking at* startled Aagprlffie 
plash intq the stream from the opn banks of a whyjtfUh 
ovexgprged crocodile,, alone broke the silence i of tS39?’ dSji 
sotitudes; the progress which Has been made utfder Mp <s 
able, difficulties and much Jos* of life/is the ntor* eckjffienmb^' 
and speaks volumes' for Ahei^nnitcrtUg efforts whfeftf lM§Wm' 

directed in the and so ; §0SMknmi r 

undertaking. , Thegentletnen ahorse 

sawgated with therriSric^f ‘ 
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Goyerfcor of Bengal to waive or lessen the rate of charge. The 
question was sent up to the Government of India, but 

S it forward in so unfavourable a light, (see No. 3901 of 17th 
ovember 1889*) that the Governor General in Council (in his 
letter NO. 725, of 13th December 1869) expressed his concur* 
renod in the vie#s of the Lieutenant-Governor, and requested 
that the memorialists might be informed accordingly. 1 repeat 
that'not one of the persons whose names have been given as 
worthy of all honor for the work acoomplished in the Soonder- 
bufids Mere capitalists , and yet the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in his letter No. 3991, of 17th November I860, in the face 
of what has been done in the Soonderbunds by men of small means, 

' who are the bees—the working bees of the hive—would shut out 
all but purchasers with capital l Have any capitalists come 
forward, I ask, to invest in the Balt lands of the Soonderbunds 
during the last five years ? Are any likely to do so in time to 
comeP And yet the Bengal Government, ignoring facts which 
have presented themselves so forcibly to observation for years 
past, influenced the Government Of India to a concurrence of 
opinion, I will not say by a premeditated misrepresentation of 
matters, but I will say by the submission of the question in a 
less practical form than it should have takon. 

The rules which goverp the sales of waste lauds, moreover, 
are. not favorable to the extension of reclamation in the 
Soonderbunds, inasmuch as the upset price of all waste lundshas 
been fixed at Rs. 2-8 per acre, irrespective of the relativo 
position of those lands, which are more or loss valuable, according 
to the sites they occupy, and the specific characteristics which 
distinguished them, os high or low lands, fresh or salt lauds, 
all of which, under the short-sighted policy of Government, 
have been fixed indiscriminately at the same rate of value ; and 
it ia not therefore surprising to find that the marshy and salt 
lands of the Soonderbunds, assessed at the Bame upset price as 
lft.ru!p in Assam, Caohar, Darjeeling, and the sweet water lands 
of the Gangetic valley, should offer the least attraction to the 
public, covered, as they are, with a dense growth of timber, 
which when cut has little or no commercial value, and can 
scarcely be applied to any other purpose than burning. 

From personal experience in such matters I consider that 
the wiser policy would be to put a fixed rate per acre on all 
waste Ift-nda according to their respective values; the low 
marshy and salt lands of the Soonderbunds taking the lowest 
rank, offering, as they do, the least incentive to purchase* 
Travelling further eastward through interminable channels, 
the blocks known as the Backergunge Soonderbunds are reach¬ 
ed. Here the waste lands* present a more inviting aspect, as 
the* tost trees ore larger and more valuable than those peculiar 
to the western blocks ;,and the cleared holdings of the Messrs. 
Morellr.and some others, are startling proofs of what industry, 
perseverance, end limited capital combined, can effect in altering 
the faee of the landscape and promoting the welfare of man. 
MdtolgOngs as well as Soullergunge are on the Horringutta 
liYer/and thp Government of Bengal, while, opposing in every 
possible manner the onward progress of the Port. Canning Com¬ 
pany, baa markedly rendered every assistance to the Messrs. 
1ML TheiMesaask Jiorell certainly rightly deserve the ooun- 
ttBenceAnd eupportiof the Bengal Government, but every man 
Hke^mbarirs capital in the soil leeqnaUy deserving of suppart 
wndjtxie|n|tidib The smallest cultivate* or the soil or reolounar 
oftkuafe dtaacMtf: well audit would have 

lateUkjdiSkiMre to the tonw ef Sir William Grey had that .sup- 
pfrt has* felly father thus 1mm 1 


Dec 

ds, when cleai 
uj tuiu support to a pop 
Far better to give those lands in parcels of 1,000 to 8,90(1 
beegahs free of rent for 20 years, and then subject them to an 
increasing rent of half anna per boegah every tenth year, or sell 
them outright, in single lots, at even 4 and 8 annas per acts 
than allow them to remain untended and neglected. 

It is reported that a Government official is now organizing 
on establishment for the realization of revenues from the 
bunkers or forest products of the Soonderbunds, if so, what 
becomes of the righteous plea of “ baneful monopoly ?* under which 
those bunker rights were wrested from the Port Canning Com¬ 
pany p Is it to be understood that the pretext, if not the exact 
mode of procedure, is but an illustration of the Old biblical story 
of the vineyard of Naboth l coveted by the Idna. 

Finally, with regard to the waste lands in tne Soonderbunds, 
it should be borne in remembrance that the man who influences 
the production of rice where none was produced before, at 
least within the memory of man, or opens up any other source 
of remunerative industry or valuable product of the soil, in the 
emphatic words of my text, deserves well of hie country , 

Official ’ <£5aaett*. 

CALCUTTA, 15 th April 1871 . 

EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 




Mim. 

faMtoai pwOfa w w Mmlr gi ifif 


From T. Login, Leg., U.L , Jb.H.n.hi., and Member C. JE, 

! Institute , to ColonelR. Maclagan, R.&, Secretary to Govern¬ 

ment Punjab, Publ ic Works Department Camp JBahalgurb 
21«# October 1870. 

Sir, —In 1864-65, while engaged in preparing a project for 
irrigating the Rechna, Doab, I often had long conversations 
about agriculture in Egypt with the Manager of the Belfast 
Flax Company Ht Sealkote, who had spent several years in 
Egypt, ana who was well known to be an intelligent and practi- 
otd farmer. From the information 1 thus gained, a§ well as 
from other sources, I was led to think that many practical hinte 
for the improvement of agriculture in India might be got by a 
visit to that country. 

In November last year I bad an opportunity to do so, and 
what I saw and learned during my short stay l had the honor 
to communicate to Government in my report dated 1st Januaiy 
1870, so it is not necessary now to enter into details. I ne^fd 
therefore only Bay that in carrying out the experiment here, an 
account of which you have asked for, I tried to follow tfije 
Egyptian plan of cotton cultivation, as described in my report, 
in such a maimer that the poorest cultivator in these provtnbes 
could do the same , without being put to any extra outlay over the 
present system in Upper India. In fact I believe there will be 
rather a saving in labour by adopting the Egyptian method, as 
I aba.!! try to show farther on; so all that is required is a little 
more care ; and the object of this report is to show how, by 
bestowing it, the yield of cotton mav be doubled, and even 
quadrupled, at least if we are to judge by the results (so far 
as my experiment goes) here at Hah a l garn, which is 23 miles 
north of Delhi, on,the Grand Trunk Road. 

This experiment I have been all the more able to carry put 
by having fortunately, as sub-overseer in charge of this sub¬ 
division of the road, Zoolfikar All, an old experienced man, mp 
started m life as a cultivator, and who has taken,a* gmt qti 
internet in this experiment as myself ' 

1 should begin by staring, that Bahalgprh< i* 

“khadur” (valley) of the J|Uinn%.that thasurf*ea 

whered&e expenment is finder trial is neither Very! pMhdr very 

bad, ami is kaowxvby the name of a ahakqr” a dirty greyish 
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brown colour, and has bate Under grass for several 
within the compound of the road chowkee. The thicknees 
this upper stratum is 24 feet, below which there is 5| feet of stiff 
day, where it is suooeeaed by very fine sand, and water is reached 
at this season at a little less than 20 feet below the surface. 

The area under cultivation is 5,880 square feet, or very nearly 
one-eighth of an acre; And on the 2ord May last operations 
began oy flooding the field with water to a depth Of three or four 
inches, when it was twice ploughed two days later. On the 
following day it had “ khat ” (stable refuse) spread over it, 
on an average about three-fourths of an inch thick, and on the 
27th it was again twice ploughed, if scratching to a depth of 
four inches or ho can be called ploughing, after which the 
ground was smoothed over by having a “mirah” (a plank) 
dragged sideways over it. 

Next day furrows, eight inches high and three feet apart, 
wore thrown up by the “jindrah,” an instrument in common 
uso throughout the Punjab ; it is simply a board a little ovor 
two feet broad, Home seven inches deep and lj to H inch 
thick, with the lower edge reduce 1 to about half an men. To 
this b urd is attache 1 a handle four feet long, so that it iB 
simply a brood shovel ipquirmg two poople to work it, one 
holding thj Hindis and directing it, wild * the assistant by a 
rope attached to thobiard at both ends, like a punkah ropo 
to a punkah, pulls this otherwise uuw oldy shovel. The 
furrows by thiH rude instrument arc soon mule, si that the 
cost of m iking such furrows should not ctcco 1 one rupee eight 
annas per aero, and it is simply in making them that there 
is any extra outlay on the present system of growing c »tton in 
t India, wh eh is m >ro than compel sated afterwards by the 
reduction of labor and saving in seod. 

After this th 1 field should have been watered a second 
tine* by filling the spaces botwoon the furrows or drills to a 
depth of four or nvo inches, and two days after that 
the hoo 1 sh mid be s >wn ; but owing to a mistake the seod 
wa* put into the "round the following day, May tho 2!lth, and on 
1st .nine, or two clays after, the fluid was watered. 

The manner in which tho seed is sown was first to rub it in 
fresh cow-lung, an l then dry it in tho sun, as is always tho 
practice hero ; after this small holes are n'iado near the top of 
the drills at every two foot, and four or five see 1 are dropped 
into each of thoso holes, covering them over with earth ; but 
when tho plants have grown up a few inches, they should bo 
thinned, and onlyono, the most healthy, porm.tted to remain. 

In tho simple progress abivo described consists all tho 
difforenco h‘tween the Egypl ian system of drills and the Indian 
broadcast method of growing cottqn, which in Egypt gives a yie 7 d 
averaging 5 , >0 lbi. an a and here in Iml a on'g about onc-sirth 
that t[v mtihj , and th tf of a much inferior quality. 

On tho 6 li anil 7th of June tho young planty began to show 
and on th j litter date the first cleirntg of gra*y took place. 
Water was again given on tho Dth and 17th as before described, 
care boing always taken that tho depth between the drdls did 
not excjod fivo inches, so as not to co lie too near tho young 
pluuts, and on the latter date the second wooding took place 
also. * 

At Bahalghur, on tho 21st June, there were a few drops of 
rain, but on the 2(>th it carno down in torrents and continued 
with little intermission for four days. By thi/; time the youug 

{ ilants were from four to six inches above the ground ; but this 
loavy rain quite submerged the field, and out of 73b groups of 
plants (th 'y had not been thinned by this timo) only 422 
survived, that is, two-fifth of them were Killed. 

It was not till tho 17th July I could visit this place on my 
tour of inspection, when I found those plants that survived 
averaged about 8 inches high, one as much as 16 inches ; when 
each group of plants was thinned, only one plant left remam’ng, 
I tried to transplant thorn now pulled up at the spots where the 
former ones hart boen killed, but failed in every instance. As a 
precaution against this, however, fresh seeds wore put in also 
which have sprung up, but being so late in the season, tho yield 
of tho latter will not be one-tenth of those which survived the 
flooding by the hoavy rainfall at tho end of June. With the 
exception of a few light showers on the 9th of July, from the 2nd 
of tho month till the 17th, there was no rain at Bahalgurh, where 
on this latter data there was a smart fall, and the land being 
low, the water stood in some places from two to three inches 
above the top of the drills, but this was soon drained off, and the 
following day all was absorbed, so no injury was done; on this 
subject I propose making some remarks further on. 

I again visited Bahalgurh on the 12th September, when I 
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present inspection to find that several have attained a height 
6f 74 feet, and two or three covering over 20 square feet, while 
by the weight of th^pods many of the branches'^re bent down¬ 
wards, some nearly reaching the ground. 

Along with this, report 1 send by rail One of the plants entire, 
that you may see how cotton grown fam| native seed can flourish 
if sown according to the Egyptian plan. This plant is by no 



means an, exceptional frr thaWtH*^ L, r 
but it is rather above than below the average, 
as being easily removed without much disturb^. 

This plant now sent measured six feet th^inoheef-^ 
and the 14 tap*’ root was8 inches, but evidently^ _ 
(by its crooked appearance) in its downward course bjf the 
ploughing not being deep enough. The main stepa use gtyen 
off 18 branches, large r jand small, and on these branches >w$P0 
counted 226 seed poda v and blossoms in various states of gdyanpe, 
but probably the average will' be about 150 (one even egoseSa 
300), so the sample is rather above than below the average, as 
before said. 

By post I also send you some cotton, uncleaned, which is the 
yield of 100 pods, which in all weighed equal to the weight of 16 
rupees, or six ounces-, and by a trial made yesterday I found 
that on cleaning 318 rupees weight of cotton, the result was 101 
of clean cotton, and 217 of seed, or 31 & per oent., very nearly 
one.third to two-thirds, so the sample now sent should yield 
nearly two ounces of cloan cotton. 

It may bo obsorvod that the seed is mixed, such as it came 
from the bazaar, and out of these 100 pods 40 of them bore four 
lobes, and 60 of them only throe to each pod. I also counted 
how many were aflccted by the grub worm, and I found 20 of 
them had been attacked, the larger proportion among the four* 
lobod pods. The natives say that an easterly wind brings these 
insects, and that if there be a few days of westerly wind, they 
die, and do not appear ui the pods that begin to ripen witn 
westerly winds, but again make tneir appearance when the wind 
is from the oast. I mention those little matters as they may be 
of after use in discovering not only the cause, but also the 
remedy against this at some future time. 

To continue. On tho 12th July there was a third clearance 
of grass, and in August twice, again once in September, or in all 
six times; while thero was one more watering on the 25th 
September, and a last on tho 2nd Octobor ; so that in all there 
have boen four plough mgs, six weod clearances, and six waterings. 

Tho expenditure on this experiment up to the present has 
been— 

Rs. a p, 


Uanuio 
, Watering 1 
Clearing grass - 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
8 0 


aud this on only one-eighth of an acre, or nearly Rs. 80 an 
acre, free from land-rent or supervision charges. Had the ex¬ 
periment been on a larger scale, the rate would have been very 
much reduced, and to the cultivator probably one-fourth would 
have covered all ; but in an experiment of this nature I consi¬ 
der the expenditure very moderate, as m this case one pays not 
for the work done, but for the time the laborers are kept away 
from othor work. The funds paid out being private, I gave 
orders that the payments should be liberal, so there might be 
no complaint of short-payment mode to me. 

In practico the grass clearances cost rhe farmers little or 
nothing, as all goos as green foddor to the oattle ; again, the 
water-rate about uquuls ton times the charge for canal water, so 
the above must on no account bo taken as an indication of the 
cost of cultivating by the Egyptian system. Even taking it 
thus, I believe if the produce were sold in the market, it would 
meet all the expenditure; for if the yield equals 30 seers, as 
expected, it would now sell for over 12 Rupees. 

Before closing this branch of the subject, it should be stated 
that in addition to the ravages of the grub worm, there are also 
birds and animals to guard agaiust. What between sparrows 
and parrots, souirrels and-rnts, the " chokoedar*’ (watchman) 
has enough to ao. Up to the present some 10 rats, and over 
twice that number of squirrels, have been killed, but as other 
fields ripen, the temptations to come to mine which was in 
advance of the neighbouring ones, will become less it is hoped. 

Having now gone fully into all that has been done, and the 
results, so far as we can yet see,.I tnay here state that my 
reason for submitting this report now, before we know the actual 
yield, is that in a few days I shall have to officiate for the 
Superintending Engineer of the Circle, and may not again have 
an opportunity to prepare so full and detailed arejprt. For the 
present, therefore, I can only speak of the estimated yiel<L 
which the Natives expect to be 30 seers of clean cotton, i * 


ana xney proauce two ounces oi mean cotton, we nave 
plants yielding 840 ounces, and 300 plants yielding 1/10 or 60 
ounoeb, or in all 900 ounces, which equals over 56 lbs* or venr near 
30 seers ; so the native estimate is not far out, I believe, which if 
correct, gives an out-turn of little short of 50v lb>s. gn acr^. But 
even half this result for a first trial, where movyrtfdufa 
been taken, nor the soil particularly flood, buds out eaooi 
prospects for the fotura. But whatfoo tingtWr 1 
All who have cometo see tfcfe ft j flfl adn a it thjithavingl 
growing w drills is a great advantage *m it 
moral mty to w»to theta* mmSjhtkf^ 
aeweura finflitdfcg tha i 
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between the drills, so 
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Jn addition to (his it enables them 


of the quantity of seed lend. On the above points ail appear 
to agree, but as to the seed used, the majority my that the whole 
thing is an imposition, for native seed could never produce suoh 
pjams, and that I brought the seed fro%the “ wilayaV Only 
the|kr#l0 in the neighbourhood who know that it was purchased 
in the bazaar, admit that the seed used was native, and they say 
that they will try this drill Bystem themselves next year. The 
shortness of the fibre, however, at once proves this fact, and I used 
native seed on purpose, so that the poorest cultivator may bo able 
to try this plan himself. The question to establish at present is 


they will then be all the more ready to listen to advice about 
improving the quality ; for with the agricultural community 
in all countries, and in India in particular, “ we must creep 
before we attempt to walk.” 

I confess myself I was not prepared for such a favorable 
result as this experiment promises, and the sub-overseer, as well 
the coolies, thought I had ruined all when I ordered every plant 
to be pulled up, only leaving one at every two feet. The yield I 
think would nave been improved had I orde ed none of the 
plants to be allowed to exoeed five feet in height, for this has been 
tried with several plantB with good results; so 1 would suggest that 
in future experiments an order should be given that the plant 
should be cropped, not allowing apv plant to grow highor 
than a man's cnin, which is a simple oruor that the most ignorant 
can understand. The furrows also, I think, should not 
be Jess than nine inches, and the ploughing os deep os 
possible. Had I ordered this field to havo been dug by tho 
“ phourah” to a depth of eight inches or so, no doubt the yield 
'would have been still greater, and the expense very little more 
than ploughing such a small area; but this would have v 1 hated 
the experiment, as digging could not be carried out by culti¬ 
vators in general, so I had to content myself with the present 
mode of scratching the ground, as it can hardly be called plough¬ 
ing. The heaping up of the soil in furrows in a measure assists 
to meet this difficulty, for in Egypt, so far as I could observe, 
they are not much in advance of us out hore in this respect, 
for in passing through Egypt one may Hee donkeys aud drome¬ 
daries, buffaloes aud bullocks, yoked promiscuously, all dragging 
the plough, a camel with a bullock or a bullock with a buff aloe. 

I now venture to make a few general remarks, and will try to 

S ’ve some reasons why such favorable results are obtained from 
e Egyptian drill system in comparison with the broad-cast 
system m force out here, where wo lia\u the same light, heat, 
mpisture, and also, I believe, soil, for tho plains of Upper India 
are formed from alluvial deposits as well as tho land af Egypt.* 
First, the cotton plant is a sun flowor and requires light, 
which necessitates plenty of space, and that it should not bo 
in the shade. This is evident in tho present experiment ; for 
in the compound there is a large Pcepul troo, and tho plants in 
its vicinity do not thnvo so well as the others ; also the few 
plants behind the out-offices do not get the afternoon sun so 
well as the others, and are not so vigorous as those which have 
the sun all day. 

Second, space for the roots to spread. This is evident by 
observing the roots of the plant now sent and before referred 
to ; for it will be observed that tho strongest shoots are given 
off very near the surface to the depth that the soil hod been 
turned up by ploughing, while those which did force their way- 
lower down tnrough the stiff soil are twisted and contorted. 
With shallow ploughing therefore all the more space for the 
roots is requisite, to enable them to spread out and convey 
away nourishment to the plant. 

Lastly, and most important pf all, is the improved system of 
irrigation combined with drainage. This opens some interest¬ 
ing points whioh I shall attempt to discuss at Borne length. 

First of all it is evident that it is an easy matter with a little 
•core to run water between the drills, and to regulate the depth 
so as not to be less than three inches or more than five inches; 
thus the water can never oome in contact with the stem of 
the plant. Again, in the case of heavy rain, though during 
the folly and perhaps for a few hours longer, the water 
may Inundate the field, yet it is fresh, and probably in 
motion, in whioh case it is supposed water cannot do injury to 
vegetation unless at excessive velocities. In foot it is to 
the overflow of many of our rivers that the fertility of the land in 
many localities is attributed, as, for example, the tehseel lands of 
DbuBka, in the Sealkote district; it is to the overflow of the 


“Aik.” whioh brings down very little sand, but chiefly fine soil, that the circumstances were not those whioh occur in ordinary 
fhatthe richness of the crops is chiefly due. Flowing water cultivation, there are fair grounds for believing that the system 
therefore, even though it comes from the neighbourhood, and of sowing m ridges, of dibbling the seed, of thinning the plants, 
ifecaptains any matter held in suspension, is a different ud of keeping the water from the stems of the plant, is likely 
to wafor ™t is stagnant in its chemical properties, 


l as well es its meohanioal ones. J any 
> tell you that fresh rain-water, so long es it mm 
\ • the plant, and thus drown it, does no norm sohpgas fmititgm 
cloudy, but let onoe the dowd* clear away and ItediMfdmim 
the «t m descend on the water which ie not footing, amditcilpm |ft 
i becomes injurious to almost all plants,*— noe probably being eh 
exception. 

This opens the interesting question—What is the effect of 
light on water in combination with heat, and how are the che* 
mice! properties of the water thus changed, whioh it could not 
i eftect when partially deprived of the light' though the tempera¬ 
ture was all along very not ? Be it what it may, there remains 
i this important aud well established foot, that the water does 
\ undergo some change that makes it injurious to vegetation, except 

tliat which is rank; and is not this the reason why. even at 
home, in a comparatively cool climate, garden flowers and the like 
are watered in the afternoon rather than in the morning or 
mid-day P 

i If such be the deleterious effect of light on water whioh comes 
in direot contact with some plants, does it not Bhow a wise 
i provision of nature that the light of the sun is always impaired 
when she waters tho ground, and doeB not this teach us a lesson 
that we out here in India should try to irrigate our fields in the 
afternoon and at night rather than during mid-day Y And may 
not this be the reason why, in the case of crops irrigated by 
canal water, the grain, though equal in every other respect, is 
considered by the Natives not so nourishing. This subject opens 
a field for extended inquiries, but I must pass on to another 
very important law of nature. 

Earth at all times has been known as the great absorber and 
decomposer of that which otherwise would become prejudicial tow 
animal or vegetable life, so does not the whole secret he in this \ 
little fact why tho Egyptian inode of cultivating cotton is so 
superior to ours in India, namoly, that no stagnant water that i 
has been decomposed by tho light of the sun can come in direct J 
lontact with the plant, but must first pass through the universal 
ihemical ogiut earth , and thus be converted into a fit state for 
the plant to drink up the purified water. In this 1 believe lies 
the whole germ of the .question, and to my mind explains why 
we should find suclsgreat diflerouces in the out-turn of cotton 
in Egypt ami India. 

1 have porhaps dwelt at too great length on these questions ; 
but considering the great interests they affect, both here aud at 
homo, I trust my remarks will not be considered without some, 
value in assisting to further tho groat object in view, namely 
improved agriculture in India. 

In conclusion, I regret I have been as yet unable to give a 
photograph of the cotton field as it at tho present moment 
appears, but I may bo able shortly to do so. Great care is being 
taken to know the actual yield, which at present promises to bo 
satisfactory ; but as soon as tho ciop has been all collected, an 
accurate statement will be submitted. 

Such success having up to the present (with one exception) 
attondod the experiment, I would respectfully suggest that 
similar ones may be tried at all chow keen in the province where 
water is procurable, and that the zemindars in tho qgighbour- 
hood bo invited to Bee everything from first to last. J3y so 
doing the Egyptian system of growing cotton will soon come to 
bo generally understood, aud bolieved in, when we may look 
forward with confidence to a geuoral advance in this important 
branch of industry, and India will be able to hold her own in 
the cotton markets of Europe. 

From J. A. E. Miller , Esq., Secretary to Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, to Colonel R. Madaijan, U.E., Secretary to Govern - 
ment, Punjab, Public Works Department , No. 6610 , dated 
Lahore , \Mh November 1870. 

Sir,—I am directed to return tho enclosures of your No. 5418 
of 3rd November. 

Mr. Login’s report is most valuable, and his experiment 
appears to have been very successful. The Financial Commis¬ 
sioner awaits with interest tho return of the actual yield 
promised in para. 30. Tho chief features of tho experiment were ; 
The area sown was J of an acre; the soil was manured ; the 
seed was dibbled ; the crop was wooded six times. There were 
four ploughiDgs and six waterings ; the plants were thinned; the 
ground was irrigated with canal water.* 

All these oircumstanoes show that an unusual amount of 
care was bestowed on tho culture of the plant. It is unfortunate 
that the exact description of the seed used was not ascertained; 
for although it was brought in the bazaar, this does not 
prove for certain that it was common native seed. Still, allo wing 
that the circumstances were not those whioh occur in ordinary 
cultivation, there are fair grounds for believing that the system 
of sowing m ridges, of dibbling the seed, of thinning the plants, 
and of keeping toe water from the stems of the plant} is likely 
to be sucoebsfol where means of irrigating the ootton plantsxisl 
The system appears adapted only for places where artificial 
irrigation is available. 


• Not eoiiaft water, it would appear tram Mr. Login's p*r* 17, 
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Hr. Login mentions in pafa, 19 that, owing to his beingabout 
to officiate as Superintending Engineer, be may not again 
hare an opportunity to prepare a full and detailed report. The 
financial Commissioner trusts, however, that he will be able 
to take measures for the oareful collection of the remainder of 
the crop and'for an ooourate record of the out-turn, as the value 
of the experiment will depend greatly on this. In the meantime, 
it is to be hoped that the actual yield will come up to Mr. Login's 
expectations, for in that case he will have rendered a great ser¬ 
vice to the cause of agriculture in this province in establishing 
the practicability of obtaining by a comparatively simple process 
a yield of cleanou cotton hitherto unprecedented. 


From T. Login, EsqO.E., F.R.S. E. Officiating Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer 2nd Circle, Punjab, to Colonel R. Maclagan, R. 
E, Secretary to Government , Punjab, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, dated Umballa, 2bth November 1870. 

Sift,—I herewith have the honor to forward two photographs 
of my experimental cotton field at Bahulgurh, and to request 
that they may be appended to my report dated 21st October 
1870, on the Egyptian system of growing cotton. 

These photographs, I think, speak for them solves, and with 
the aid of a strong magnifying glass, a better idea can bo 
.•-Jbrmed of the state of this experimental field than any 
< report could offset. The foot-note shows that during 
i the first of tho three months that the cotton crop is gathered 
' in, the yield during this short period already exceeds the average 
produce from fields cultivated according to the native mode from 
a two to thicc-fold. 

7 The next two months tho results shall be duly communicated, 
and I trust the yield continue to be as favorable ; so it appears 
probable that the ultimate result will equal 600 lbs. of clean 
cotton per acre, as estimated in my report. 

Along with this 1 also bogto append to my report a free 
abstract of it, written in the vernacular of this part of India and 
the North-Western Provinces. 1 have dwelt chiefly on the 
main points to bo observed in carrying out tho Egyptian system, 
and havo tried to express myself in as plain language as 
possible ; so that it is hoped all can understand what is requisite, 
even down to the “ kaskar,” or ploughman. All the weights 
and measures are stated in the usual mauner adopted by the 
cultivators in calculating tho yield of their fiolds, taking the 
Government pucka beegan at jj of an English aero, and tho kucha 
beegah equal to 4 of a pucka one, while the seer equals 80 tolahs 
or 2 lbs. 

In different parts of the Puujab probably it will with advantage 
be better to retranslate this vernacular papers into the 
usual “ boleo” of the district, and the weights and measures 
may in some cases be recalculated, and converted into what is | 
most in use in that particular district; but this, 1 think, is 
an easy matter for an intelligent “ putwaree” even to accomplish. 

My object in forwarding the vernacular paper is because I feel 
that after all it is not an English report that can instruct the 
chief parties interested in this matter, but a paper, such as this 
now for4fcrded, which expresses in simple language the chief 
matters to he attended to by the cultivators. 

Should this abstract be approved of, I beg that it be printed 
and circulated among tho zemindars through th^ district officers 
at an early date, for I believe it is the habit among the cultiva¬ 
tors to determine what crop is to be raised long before the sowing 
season arrives ; so that a few zemindars may be induced to give 
this Egyptian system a trial, it is desirable that the subject he 
made generally known and discussed by them some months 
before the sowing season arrives. I trust, therefore, that the 
information now communicated will warrant steps being taken 
so have both the English and vernacular reports printed. 

From T. Login, Esq., O.E,. F.R.S.E., Officiating Superintending 
Engineer, 2nd Oircle, Punjab, to Colonel R. Maclagan , R. E., 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public Works Department, 
dated Delhi) 22 nd December 1870. 

Sir,— During my inspection tour of the 7th Division Grand 
Trunk Road, 1 naa an opportunity ot visiting my small experi¬ 
mental cotton field at Banalgurh on the 20th instant, and I found 
that the yield of “ kapas” was 1 maund 15 Beers and 1 ohitak, of 
which over half a hundred weight having been eleaned was all 
weighed in my presence. I found that there was 69*10 per cent, 
of seed, and of clean cotton 30*90 per cent. 

This is 0.60 per cent, less than my first trial, but it is easily 
aoQounted for, fa in the first case-the seeds were twice passed 
through the 04 ohurkhee," and in the second instance only onoe. 
Tne proportion of ole&n cotton therefore may be safely taken 
at 31 per cent, and 69 per oent. of seed, which would give a yield 
per acre of 2794 lb&, os the yield is only 4 of an, acre. 

Judging by the present appearance of the yield, I hardly 
think we shall get over $ mote, or say 360 lbs. per acre; but ft 
must be borne in mind that 2/5 of the plants were destroyed by 
flooding early in the season, which might have been avoided hod 
the drainage been move perfect at first Bat for. 4fais the yield 


would probably have been at tte *oto a##00iidr890 3bft?f*r 

acre. & * * * * 

On the whole, however, the OwM* Which tea attended***! 
flrot experiment is so encouraging that I have tried tele 
row system on a small wheat field, ‘measuring 150 fset long by 
50 feet broad, which'promises well^also. 

—-sub-overseer Zoolftkor Ali has mods 

ie experimental field in the midst ef 


The 

in this case is"to __ _ 

other wheat fields; and the agreement is that the flemifldtir ] _ 
ploughed, manured, and now waters the field -at his own 
expense, I only making the furrows and putting in the seed, 
agreeing also to make good the loss should there be any. 

The furrows iu the present cose ore only two feet apart, and 
a single grain of wheat (selected seed) is put in at every 18 
inches. The cost of doing this amounted to tne rate of one rupee 
five annas for nine kucha beeghas, or only 11 annas 6 pie per 
aero, while for seed alone by the native broad-oaBt system 10 
seers of seed are used for each kucha beegha ; bo, as the price of 
wheat is 18 seers per rupee, tho cost of seed would be Rs. 5*8-11, 
or a saving by this new system of Rs. 2-4-2J per acre, simply 
from tho saving of grain. 

The soed was sown late last month, but on the 21 st instant all 
had sprung up aud appeared promising, and already several 
stalks from the same root were appearing above ground at 
another small patch sown earlier last month. 

If similar experiments were carried out, the 'Villagers would 
soon learn the value of this mode of cultivation; and surely till 
tahsildars and zilladars havo sufficient influence to make such 
trials at every village in the country. If at the same time they 
were made to know that thoir future promotion quite. as much 
depended on the increased produce of the land os it did on 
increased revenue, I have little doubt but wo would soou see a 
rapid advance in the improved agriculture of India. 

From T. Login., Esq ., C.E., F.Ii.S.E , Officiating Superintending 
Engineer 2nd Circle, Punjab, to Colonel R. Maclagan , R.E., 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public Works Department, 
dated 21 st January 1871. 

Tho undersigned has the honor to report that he has just 
learnod that the total yield of “ kanaa” since he last reported 
on the 22nd ultimo, up to the 16th instant, was only 7 Seers 
1 chi talc 

This brings up tho total rate of yield to 3074 lbs. of clean 
cotton per acre, and from the report received not over 10 lbs. 
more is expected. * 

The falling off of the expected yield is probably owing to the 
late frost; yet considering that 2/5 of tho plants were killed early 
in tho soason by flooding to got at the rate of over 300 lbs. per 
acre it is hoped, cannot but be looked on as satisfactory Tor 
the first experiment, and Mr. Login firmly believes that wfth 
oaro, by adopting this Egyptian system, that tho yield of our 
cotton fields in Upper India, where water is procurable, can, 
without any extra outlay, be doubled, if not quadrupled. 

Regarding the wheat field referred to in the undersigned's 
letter of tho 22 nd ultimo, the report sent is favorable, but the 
result of this experiment will be forwarded later in the season. 

From T. Login, Esq., O.E., F.R.S.E ., and Member O.E* Insti¬ 
tution, to tho Secretary to Government, Pumjab, Public Works 
Department, dated Umballa, 20 th February 1871. 

Sir, —I have the honor to report that the picking season for 
cotton is now over, and that owing to the late frost there baa 
been no increase of the yield from my experimental cotton field 
at Bahalgurh over that last reported, namely, at the rate cf 
3074 lbs. per acre of clean cotton, which is however somewhat 
below what I at one time expeoted, yet I hope the result will be 
considered satisfactory, as it is from four to five times the 
average yield in India. __ 

I have to-day received a report, dated the 18th instant, 1 
ing the state of my small experimental wheat fields 1 
referred to, a copy of which is herefwith forwarded. 

By this report it will be seen that growing wheat on furrows 
promises quite as satisfactory results as the cotton has given, 
and I have lately learned that in the Forest Department 
somewhat similar results have been obtained. „ 

Seeing, therefore, that wherever stagnant .water Qannqt ft 
in diipot contact with the plant, it flourishes mubh pettier V 
where the water is spread aU over the field pa jhp mpaa-c 
system necessitates, I foel aU the more MLl 

cantos assigned in paras, 26, 27,, a»d2& of m 
21st October 1870, must be'correct. 

cotfroN or 8a mo mdm ; 
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i E send yon ay.iTMfcw efvay&QS descriptions of cotton grown 

In the Nioobare, some Mag raised from seed Bent out by the 
Home Government, end ogw or two staaples from plants round 
eb'ifceisfcmd. ibL , 

^Tihl^feel ObUjged if you kindly ftwror me with your 
h p B n on on their value as to qufflny gnu fibre. The seeds were 
sown rather late in the season, but tlmHmund had to be Cleared 
Of jungly and made ready for planting^retci the delay. The 
brnsterous winds which prevail at the Nioobare have stripped the 
fafeee of a great cumber of their pods. I took one bush as a fair 
specimen, and 134 nods were counted on it, and the man m 
Charge said that at least as many more had been blown off by 
the wind. (I mean to guard against this in fhture by planting 
the ridges). Perhaps you can tell me if the above named quan¬ 
tity represents a good yield. 

Read the following report by a member of the Cotton Com¬ 
mittee (Mr. J. M. Boss) on these samples:— 

No. 1.—This is certainly magnificent cotton, and has proba¬ 
bly deteriorated little, if at all, from the parent stock. 1 make 
the staple equal to the best “ Sea Island,” but color and strength 
rather inferior, probably worth 19 to 20d. per lb. 

No. 2.—Slightly inferior in staple to No. 1, but probably 
stronger. The sample is too small to judge from. 

No. 3.—Similar to No. 2, but rather inferior in strength 
and color. 

No 4.—A good merchantable articlo, with a mean staple 
of about 1° 1 inch, or equal to the best uplands in this respect. 
A nice silky strong fibre, and probably worth about 10d. per lb. 

No. 5.—The muster is very small, staple seems to havo 
been injured by handling. It seems to me to class with Nos. 2 
and 3. 

No. 6.—Is clearly from Pemam stock, but I think has 
deteriorated, and would not l>e worth more than perhaps 8d. 
per lb. to-day. 

The Secrotary observed that sample No. 6 is very si miliar to 
some cotton submitted to the Society by Captain Tulloch, of 
the Day Dream, in March, I860,— (.Journal Vol. XI., page 16, 
Proceedings of the Society) The Hoed was probably introduced 
paany years ago by the Danish missionaries before these islands 
were ceded to the British. 




CALCUTTA, 16th April 1871. 


THE ESTATES. 


The war seems to have exercised a very powerful influence 
upon the coffee markets of Europe, and it is not improbable we 
tmztk that we may see extreme prices ruling for the berry in 
the course of the next few months. The stocks held in Europe 
on the 31st of December lost compared with those of the previ¬ 
ous year were as follows:— 


Stock, Dec. 31. 


Tone. 

06,090 Hoftand .... 

18*300 Antwerp.... 

80.800 Hamburg - - - 

87.800 Havre. .... 

8,000 Bremen - - * - 

10,110 Trieste - - - - 

o, 00 O Genoa. - - - - 

108,300 Continent ... 

77,080 Great Britain - - 


The war seems to have caused a diversion of shipments from 
the Brazils to America, as will be seen by the following figures, 
whioh we take from the Ceylon Times :— 

Wvp oris of Coffee from Mb de Janeiro and Santos : — 

J . 166a 1609. 1870. 

J3* ftrope, tegs.1,416,400.. J,640,356... 000,000 

Tb V . States „ .1,18*040...1,200^408... 1*488,264 


. m t <ct. <*)£. 

uk> .. mmMijm’V’ itfb 


l 1867 . m 

; IS* r:::.:::;:::::;:::::::::: Imz 

1864 ..... 100,066,703 

1863 . 99,710,641 

1862 . 68,989,011 

The stocks of coffee at tho ports of the United States were, 
on the 1st January 1860, 301,746 bags, on the first of January 
1870,216,439 bags, and only 178.696 bags on the first January Iasi 
Taking all the above figures into consideration we think ft 
may Bafely augur well for the future prospects of the staple. 

The Ceylon Observer states its conviction that the older cofiee 
estates of the island are falling back in production notwithstand¬ 
ing high cultivation, and that wherever attention to their require¬ 
ments and cultivation are remitted, they have gone, or are about 
to go, out entirely. "We can probably point to Koduganava, 
Kornegalle ana the lower ana older portions of Matella as 
districts whose marked deficiencies in out-turn of crop have now 
to be made up by the ooffee from the younger districts in order* 
to balance the returns. But there can be no doubt also of thok 
very serious diminution of crop in some of the best-man agedy 
but older estates in the country. Ten years ago it was theti 
opinion of the most experienced planters that with liberal andl 
regular cultivation ana manuring, a cofiee estate might bo kept 1 
up in all its pristine vigour. One of the ablest exponents of this 
view is among the first to confess to its fallacy—estates which 
have been among the best-cared for in the country having now 
established an average out-turn per acre not much more than 
fifty per cent, of what they yielded about the year 1860. This is 
from mfermation of an indisputable character before us, and 
while we havo more satisfactory reports, esj>eciaUy from higher 
districts, of the result of continuous liberal cultivation on other 
old estates, yet we suspect that the vast proportion of even 
well cultivated plantations twenty years old or over, yield now 
not more than from 60 to 76 per cent, of the out-turn per acre 
they gave within the first decade of their existence. There ja 
much yet to be learned m respect of suitable manures for differ* 
ing soils and conditions, and it is well that the Planters 1 Associa- 
tion is busying itself in this direction.” 

The samo journal tells us that the accounts from jn$ny 
districts of the results of the crop now going forward are quire 
lamentable. “Twenty to thirty i>er cent.,—involvings difference of 
from £40,000 to .£50,000 m receipts from produce—is the account 
of one comparison made between the returns from a number 
of estates for the cuirent and previous season. In another 
instance, more than a score of states scattered over a variety of 
districts give as the result of a similar comparison very much 
the same figure, shewing thirty per cent, or more of deficiency 
on last years returns. Unquestionably therefore we are to have 
a very short cofiee crop m 1869-70; the stores in Colomlfib will be 
empty at an early date, and less demand than usual will exist 
for freight after April and May; but on the other hand, we are 
promised a very different state of affairs u next year,” and the 
prospects of blossom and consequently of crop really seem to be 

| very good everywhere.” 

THE TEA GARDENS. 

The Bengal Times affirms that both the local end the Supreme 
Governments are to blame, though unequally, for the Loosh$i 
raid. It is not disputed, says the journal, “ that the Supreme 
Government did veto the expedition proposed m 1669, but we 
“ beg leave to remark that the proposal to send a punitive e^pe- 
“ dition argued but little for the sagacity of those who proposed 
“ it. We care not a straw that such a recommendation fell 
" through, Our grievance consists in the fact that tho entertain- 
" ment of a police force for the frontier was not sanctioned when 
“ it became evident that, foiling its presence, the Looshais'were 
“ indirectly invited to repeat their depredations.” 

We suppose we are bound to regard this as the Planters’ view 
of the care. The Looshai raicjp have brought about we are told at 
least one advantage to tea planters, as “ a strip of land- five 
miles in length is now required for the construction of a brood 
from Hylakandy to Monacnerra garden, a second strip six miles 
in length will be appropriated for the construction of a road 
from Sonai Mook to Hathicoori garden, and a third eight miles 
in length” for a road from Hylakandy to Damcherra garden. All 
the land thus taken up, and the expenses of road-making will bo 
debited to public funds.*’ 

The Indian Daily Newe says that the attack on Tippejfth. and 
the late attacks on Cachar, prove that the recent out*break, wm 
jS it originated with distant tribes, practically embraced ajO|* 
clans, within the limits of what is known as Looshai laba.” ?Tfo 
shall probably find the later attacks have been made by a sort 
of reserve, hurried up to cover the safe retreat of the first raiders 
with their booty, ana to check or distract pursuit. Whatever tho 
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object might have been, the foot to be dealt with is that for a 
period of two months the savages hung about the frontier mak¬ 
ing successive attacks, and showing for the first time some 
indications of a settled plan and method in their operations.*’ 

Our contemporary takes it for granted that there will be an 
expedition next cold season for thepunishment of the tribes, and 
says/* operations should begin at the very earliest moment possi¬ 
ble, and should be pushed with vigor, based on the conviction 
of. the shortness of the time within which they must be carried 
on. We have to disillusionise the Looshais as to the impregna¬ 
bility of their forests. We have to raid in a way to convince 
these clans they are in comparison with us mere novices in the 
art; since while they can only harry our borders, we can carry 
fire and sword if necessary into the most remote corners of the 
Loosliai country. The belief on the part of a Looahai clan that 
the forest will uot shield, nor distance protect them will have a 
more tranquillizing effect than the most elaborate system of 
frontier defence on our part.” 

In the meanwhile Genera] Bourchier has addressed the follow¬ 
ing circular letter to the planters of Cachar :— 

Silchur, 8th March 1871. 

jyfc - TO THE TEA-PLANTERS OP CACHAR. 

My Dear Gentlemen —On several occasions ^ have lmd con- 
fettversations with members of your community, to the most 
I ^practical means of affording defence for youi tO{i gardens. I 
1 ioffer a few hints of your consideration. In the ' first place it 
I T would be an e»iBy mutter to raise a body of Volunteer Tiiailleuia 
I in Cachar. You have most of you a good pony ami are good 
f riders. Too much organization should be avoided, and only 
sufficient drill to teach you the meaning of militaiy eiders, how 
to obey them, and skirmishing. 

Amis .—For the present any fire-aim^ you may have might 
bo brought into use with ball cartridges, and also for smooth¬ 
bores buckshot. The old foot artillery sword cun he purchased 
for a song from Government. When the corps is more complete¬ 
ly organized, I would recommend one kind of fire-arm for all. 
The Henry-Martini short rifle with sword, bayonet, and sling is 
Vbout the best you can have, which, if a number are taken, can 
be procured complete at from £.1 to £6. 1 ciiimpJt answer tho 

question which has been put to me whether Government will 
supply you with arms and ammunition. Everyman should, so 
to speak, he his own insti victor ; his pony should be taught to 
stand tiro, and ho should by practice in lus own garden obtain 
proficiency in ball piacnce. Three or four neighbours might 
meet for mutual instruction, and occasional general meetings be 
held at Cachar or any centre of groups of gardens. 

Uwjbnn .—Norfolk jacket of colored eorthroy or flannel (latter 
ib best), green or hi own canvas, or leather, gaiters and kmcker- 
bockois. 

Besides arming yourselves it would be an excellent plan for 
jipu to arm suy 10 or 12 men of your coolies, Ghoorkas or fight* 
mg hill tribes ; tho former I prefer, as they are excellent gar¬ 
deners, •kilful with arms, and faithful. They should be armed 
with, I think a single-barrelled breech-loading smooth bore, with 
ball and buckshot cartridge. Arms and ammunition should be 
kept by the manager, and sorted out when le^uircd for practice 
or defence. 

Again, your attention Hhould bo given to tlje position of your 
coolie lines, tea-houses, and managers’ residences. I have noticed 
ono garden in which nearly every building was placed in a flat 
cotnmandodby every teelan in the garden—palpably a mistake. 
They should be built on tho crest of the most commanding 
teelfkhs, each group so advanced or withdrawn as to afford flank¬ 
ing fire on its neighbour, thus affording mutual protection. 
Each group should be surrounded by a stockade witiiin which 
the coolies could retire. The stockades should, if possible, com¬ 
mand the approaches from the forest, and be cleared of jungle 
all round, and communicate with each other, and with water. 
Give each armed man a trifle more pay, and as a distinctive mark 
a serge uniform frock. He should be encouraged to go out 
shootmg, and learn tho roads and raiders tracks in all directions 
and be able to act as scoutB. 

I ? util about the 15th, I shall be A the different out-posts, but 
any day after that I shall be happy to talk over the matter with 
you all, if you will meet me at Cachar on Saturday, the 18th. 

Yours veiy truly, 

George B. Bourchier, 

. Brigadier-General 

The measures which the General at present proposes to take 
seem to be satisfactory, and are set forth in the following 
reply by the Viceroy and Governor General in Council to the 
memorial of the Landholders’ Association published by us last 
month. 


THE LOOSHAI 


GOVERNMENT 



From C. U. AUthiaon, Baq„ 

India, Foreign Department \ ' 
and Commercial Aeeociationt 
Fo*i William, let Marejhrffi 71 

I have received A^P^aid before the Viceroy and Governor 
General in Councw the memorial, dated the 15th instant, re¬ 
ceived through you from the Landholders' and Commercial 
Association, on the subject of the recent raids in Cachar. 

The occurrence of these raids, resulting in a deplorable loss 
of li f e and some destruction of property, has caused 11 is Excel- 
I lency in Council the deepest regret. 

For the last two years, the difficult quostion of the defence of 
tho Eastern Frontier from Cachar to Amman has been a subject 
I of special and anxious consideration on the pari of the Government 
i of India, in communication with IJis Excellency the Commander- 
I in-Ohief, the Government of Bengal, and the Chief Comrais* 
sioner of British Burmah. The trilies occupying the* country 
between our settled districts and Burmah, are split into many 
minute sections owning no common authority. The country 
they inhabit is in some places absolutely unexplored, and 
for the most part vory imperfectly, known. Those parts of it 
that have beon visited by Europeans have beep found to con¬ 
sist of hills of varying altitude, covered with almost impervious 
jungle, traversed only by paths vised principally by wild 
elephants, and as the war tracks of the tribes. The expeditious 
which have on sever.il occasions been sent to punish the tribes 
for marauding in our territories, have not added much to the 
available inlbimatioii either legarding the country or its people, 
It has been the object of His Excellency in Council, m commu¬ 
nication with the Government of Mengal, by the deputation from 
time to tiin*- of intelligent officers both fioin the side of Cachar 
and of Chittagong, to acquire full infin m.ition regarding the 
count ly .iiid its inhabitants, the wants of the ti ihos, and the causes 
and object of their mids. As yet his cffui t.s have only been attend¬ 
ed with partial success ; and tor all practical pin poses tho country 
c.m only he described hn a dense and unexplored jungle, deadly 
to Emopean life for » gie.it pait of the year. 

The defence of dish lots lun tiering for several hundreds of 
miles on a country of this kind is an undertaking of no ordinary 
difficulty. Neit her can a state of insecurity winch has existed 
for ages be lemedied in a day Those who settle there, must 
not he iinpivpaied to f .ce to some extent the dangeis usually 
incident to pumeeis in all pails of the world. His Excellency in 
Council is convinced that it is mainly by t Ire co-operation of those 
gentlemen who hold lands and ha\e commercial interests in the 
disturbed districts ‘Imt any moasmes taken by Government can 
succeed. His Kxcehoney in Council is disposed to believe then 
in some cases tea guldens have been pushed further into the 
jungles than was [undent, and have been established in oxposed 
situations beyond what wnu'd have formed the most eligible 
line of defence. But he tint as it may, His Excellency in 
Council is of opinion that the defence of an extensive and scarce¬ 
ly defined frontier extending into unexplored territories is 
a responsibility which the Government cannot accept, and that 
the fust step towards the permanent defence of the border and 
the protection of our partially set i led districts from attacks, 
such as those which have recently occuried in Cachar, is to 
define cleat ly the limit within which the Government is prepared 
to establish, maintain, and enforce its authority, and beyond 
which it will not at present undertake the responsibilities of 
administration and protection. 

•Such a line it has been the oi jectof His Excellency in Council to 
lay down. Its definition in no way affects the question of the 
imperial frontier boundary, the accurate delineation of which 
has not yet been attempted. I am to send, for the information 
of the Association which you represent, the enclosed papers,* 
being selections of the most important portions of the cor¬ 
respondence with the Bengal Government and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of British Burmah on this subject. This correspondence 
will speak for itself, aud will show that, while there may be Borne 

* From Bengal Government No. 40831 dated 17th August 1660. 
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-ffiffenmce of oifinlE%njeama i mifctffe points of policy, both the 
Government of BengjnftLihe Government of India hare given 
their moat earnest and pNBkged attention to this question, and 
«p*4iUy^ prepared to oarmbat energetically such practical 
mteenresfor the seouriiyof tl^tarder aa m*y be considered 

As already observed, the nraMmid essential step is 
to define the limits beyond whilM te reot administration 
is not to be attempted, Such a tine^bc been suggested 
)n Amman, and measures for its definitioi^rill be s(>eedily 
undertaken. It will be continued through Chittagong in front 
of the present out-posts. In Cachar, a line has been 
generally indicated from the borders of Munniponr to Hill 
Tipperan, including all the present tea gardens. It was 
oneofthe chief objects of Mr. Edgar’s present visit to the 
Looshai country to determine the boundary line definitely. As 
soon as this is finally Nettled, it is the intention of Hi* Excel- 
lenoy in Council to open up such cleared tracks as may be neces- 
Bar for defence. At suitable intervals posts will be established 
and held by a sufficient force. The boundary between the 
parts will be constantly patrol led. An additional expenditure 
of R«. 37,000 a year has been sanctioned for the froutior 
guard of Chittagong, and H'* Excellency in Council is 
only awaiting the views of His Excellency the Comnrindor- 
in-Chief, after his visit to Assam, before finally deciding on 
similar measures for Cachar. By this means HiR Excolloncy 
in Council is not without hope that the recurrence of raids will 
be prevented ; or, if fchoy take placo, that the forc« in charge of 
the out-posts will bo enabled to inflict on the offenders summary 
and severe chastisement. 

His Excellency in Council looks to permanent results morn 
from a pol'cy of watchful and vigorous defence than from retalia¬ 
tory expeditions. The experiences of former expeditions oil the 
north-east, froutior of Bengal, as in other parts of the Imperial 
frontier, have led FTis Execlloncy iu Comicl to doubt whether 
such retaliatory warfare does much permanently to remove the 
real causes of dsorder, although it may produce temporary quiet. 
Circumstances may occur to render expeditions of the kind indis¬ 
pensable for the punishment of those who commit wanton 
outrages on the lives and property <>f our fellow-subjects, to 
vindicate our honor, aiul deter from future violence, but such 
expeditions into a barbarous, difficult, unhealthy, and unknown 
country are always to be deprecated, ami seldom produce any 
lasting effect if they arc unaccompanied by measures ot a more 
humane and politic character. 

In addition, therefore, to guarding the boundary in the 
manner above described, His Excellency in Council considers it 
essential thaff the district officers on the frontier should endea¬ 
vour by all legitimate means to win the confidence of tho tribes 
living beyond our line of defence, and establish a salutary per¬ 
sonal influence over them. For this purpose, His Excellency in 
Council has directed that all d'.str’ct officers on the frontier shall 
encourage frequent aud friendly intercourse with the chiefs and 
tribes, visit them oceas'onaUy, indneo them to enter our servico, 
and resort to our markets, endeavour in a friendly way to settle 
any differences or disputes with our subjects, and adopt all 
moans calculated to establish a permanent personal influence 
among them. So far as this policy has yet boon triod, Govern¬ 
ment has no reason to doubt its ultimate success. 

The measures, then, which His Excellency in Council has 
commenced to carry out for the defence of the frontier are brief¬ 
ly those : to determine cloarly the line up to which Government 
will enforce v its direct authority ; to establish friendly relations 
and influence among the tribes beyond so to strengthen the de¬ 
fences by tho establishment of military or police posts and by 
patrolling the boundary, that the tribes shall be deterred from 
attempting outrages within the restricted limits, but if 
violence is attempted, that severe and summary punishment 
shall be secured. It would be unreasonable, however, to ex¬ 
pect on 8Uoh a frontier the same security and protection 
as in places where law ami order have been long established. It 
behoves those, therefore, who settle in exposed parts to he ever 
ready to defend themselves, and to co-operate with the authorities 
in warding offsu iden a:id unforeseen attacks, which, as in the 
recent instance, neither the local officers nor the residents may 
anticipate, nor the gawds he able entirely to prevei t. Ilis 
Exoelleiicy in Council acknowledges with priue and satisfaction, 
the gallant behaviour of the tea-planters and managers of the 
gardens which were attacked, aud deeply regrets that 
notwithstanding the determined resistance made by them 
and by the police in defence of the stockades, tbe marauders 
should have succeeded in doing any damage. There are 
How nearly two thousand men of the police and regular 
troops assembled in the districts of Cachar. The Governor 
General in Council has' no doubt that measures adopted will 
bays the effect of restoring confidence to all British subjects, 
both European and Native. His Excellenoy in Council is 
MMy interested in the success of British enterprise in the 
dfcjErnte ofSylhetand Cachar, and the be 1 

named that the Government will do all that is posable or 
«MMn*bl« toweanngs its development tnd^jparq is* misty. < 


CINGH0«A- n f $ U* Svvrif:*' 

. 

TUB COMMISSION OF BNQUZBf 01 1 OINOtfb<*i OClte 

(The Daffl&ng Titne*.) \ / v 

The Cinchona Commission has left fqr Calcutta after IfthMjjf 
evidence and carefully examining the largest cinchona garden* 
The results the Commission arrive at affecting the questions 
of extension of cultivation aud manufacture of alkaloids, qai*> 
not bo known for some time. We may however state that it is 
not unlikely that cinchona growing in this district will not be 
pushed by the Government, as it is now candidly admitted that 
only successes have been reported, and ill failures exoept one 
have been carefully concealed. Canker and unsuitable soil have 
probably reduced the plantation trees by 60 per cent. < The 
golden dream of Lord Mayo and Sir William Grey having been 
dissipated, it is to be hoped that tho Government will now come 
to a just decision and leave the providing of bario to private 
enterprise. While under the impression that cinchona in Sikhim 
was a grand success they greedily grasped at the chance of a prac¬ 
tical monopoly ; now they will probably be both just and wise and 
leave the thing akme. It is pretty generally known that cinchona 
gardens have bin extensively made both by private growers as well 
as by GoveriiuMrit in two rival localities m India—the Neilgh^|^ 
ries and DarjeJRng hills. The Darjeeling folks say that MadnuV 
bus failed, aiulJEhe Madras^ees swoar through thick and thin thatA 
- it is just the ofnor way. Darjeeling is just now honored by theH 
presence of a Commission on cinchona, and Mr. Mclyor, them 
able SuporbEondent of the Madras Government Gardens,* 
lias been ojlr here to see with his own eyes'what all the^ 
brag is aba®, and has been weeping ovor the state in which ho 
fiuds tho Ujwernmcnt gardens here—it is said that he considers 
tho avera» growth very poor, and the* trees suffering from 
canker, which he views with alarm. Tho Commission have 
takon his evidence and he will no doubt have a great pull, in 
that lie has tho Darjeeling gardens before him to pull to pieces 
and nick holes in them, while tho gardens on tho blue mountains 
are far away aud out of sight. Wo need hardly say that the 
opinion of competent men is that the canker is a trifle, and is 
found among trees cfll over the world, and that it is only a con¬ 
venient mole hill which Mr. Me Ivor’s Madras instinct magnifies 
into a mount A}. No doubt tho Government gardens are sloppy 
pinccs in the nuns, and must suffer somewhat from canker, tne 
drier gardens of the Darjeeling Cinchona Association suffer from 
canker though in a Iosb degree, aud we havo no doubt the much 
drier plantation of the Tukvar Company will have Home traces of 
canker. Without this redundance of moisture our trees would 
novel* have run up above the Neilgherry ones. Mr. Molvor’s 
opinion will have a good deal of weight, and deservedly so, but 
all tho circumstances of the case, such as prejudice, rival interest, 
<!fcc., will hft,vo to be put in the scales also, and may possibly kick 
the beam Against Madras. 

'J he cnhsmja and evndamima kinds are no great things in 
British Sikhim, but we had prided ourselves on the red bar); 
or succtrubra variety, and it is cruel of Mr. Me Ivor to come 
and blast all our hopes. It is very lucky that Sird&Villiam 
Grey is gone before this occurred. All his hopes of profit in 
mitigation oi^the expected deficit in opium'are like the Ootaca- 
mund trees—Slathered to tho winds. Fickle fortune eludes our 
grasp, we thought— 

“ She ib roiMng, my dovo, my dear; 

She is com^g, my life, my fate ; 

The red bark cries, * she is near, she is near ” ; 

The gray bark weeps, 4 sho is late* ; 

Cali say a listens, 4 1 hear, I hear* ; 

And the canker whispers, * I wait.* ” 

We hear that the Cinchona Commission have terminated their 
labours in Darjeeling, aud have adjourned to Calcutta to finish 
their report to Government. 

Mr. Mclvor. the Superintendent of the Madras Plantations, 
who happened by a curious coincidence to be at Rungher 
during the sitting of the Commission, and whose evidence was 
accordingly taken, has, we hear, condemned in unmeasured 
terms the plantations in British Sikhim on account of the 
prevalence of canker in a nuniber of tho trees. We believe we 
are right iu stating that canker is not a disease peculiar to the 
cinchona plant, and that its oxistence in a plantation of any 
sort does not necessarily involve its extinction as implied by Mr. 
Mclvor. It has in tho present case probably arisen from over 
propagation, and it is even hinted that it was originally imported 
in the first plants received from the Neilgherries, ana began to 
abate as soon os healthy plants were raised from seed received 
from Ceylon. 

The late Dr. Anderson, who was a man of European reputation 
go a botanist, thought so lightly of it that he never even al la dci 
to it in hie reports, though ne waa well awave of the aaristettbe of 
the disease. Mr* Mclvor is naturally inclined to take ft gloomy 
view of everything in Bengal, coining as he does from the 
opposition plantation ; bttt4h*vadue of hie evidence is still further 
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lessened, if what we hear be true, ri*.,that he is largely interested 
in private cinchona speculations in the sister presidency. 

ft is obviously the interest of private speculators that Govern¬ 
ment should not extend their operations rauoh beyond their 
present limits, and'therefore all such evidenoe as Mr. Mclvor’s 
should be received with extreme caution, both on account of 
his Madras proclivities, his known antagonism to the late 
Dr* Anderson, and his reputed connection with private 
enterprise in this particular line. There is no donbt tnat the 
discovery of a long known faot would be made the 
most of by those who have invested their money in cinchona 
plantation in the hope of driving Government out of the field, 1 
We fori quite sure, however, that wore Government to comply 
with the entreaties of some of these companies, that their 
interest in the growth of cinchona might be bought out, we 
should hear little more of the matter. The canker can be dealt 
with as it has hitherto been, by lopping down the trees below 
the part effected, the immediate result being the growth of 
healthy shoots. 

We think, however, that the state of things which is here 
shown to exist, should satisfy Government pf the vory false 
QConOqap of the now too common practise of hearing up appomt- 
UjMri^ffber appointment on the shoulders P* already ovcr- 
^|&Sf6ned men. Had Dr. Anderson not hauL.tho Botanical 
ripfeitiens, the forests and tho cinchona on hi a.hands at the 
faille time, there is little doubt that all three undertakings 
f jtfrould have benefited vory much more from tho stuorintendenoe 
i Jof so able a public servant than they havo done.— §^he Observer. 

From C\ B. Clarke, Esq., Botanical Cardens, to th\Qovcrnment 
of Bengal, dated 14 th September 1870. 

I Have received from Dr. T. Anderson in Engladw a private 
letter containing such important information regarding the 
cinchona bark sent home irorn the Rungbee plantations that 
I venture to submit some extracts. 

Two chests of tho bark of cinchona succirubra were sent home, 
each containing about 80 lbs. of the stom bark from three-year 
old trees. TIiib bark fetched 1$. 9d. per lb. at public auction. 
Dr. T. Anderson has no doubt but that it would have fetched 
a higher price had thero been a sufficiently large ^quantity sent 
to induce a real competition among tho purchase^. 

Cinchona calisaya is reckonod the highest class of bark in the 
English'market, but it has been largely cultivated in Java, and 
tho Java bark has proved of very small value. 

I sent home the bark from ono tree of cinchona calisaya 
which had been less than threo years planted in tho permanent 
plantation, and which produced very nearly 2 lbs. of driod bark. 
This was therefore not a sample of the host stem bark but 
a mixture of all the bark peeled from tho tree up tor the wood 
made during tho current season. Mr. Howard's analysis of this 
bark is given as follows :— 

Ho. I .—Calisaya (oldest bark) 1 

Sulphate Qulnino .. .. ... 0*07’ 

Qumlgp .. ... .. .0 0? 

Clnchonino ,, •• 

. / 


10-0 
1 US 


No. II.—C. Calisaya (smaller branches) 
Sulphate Quinine .. . . • • , 

Quinine .. .. ... /P 1 80 

Ciuohonine traces of Quinidlno 


No, III.—emalles branches Calisaya .— 
Quinine .. 

Cinchonine trsoes of Quinine 


2*37 

0*60 


2-87 


0*00 

0-27 


1-17 


Mr. Howard sums up his analysis with these remarks 

“ This C. calisaya is quite of the right sort [Howard] and tho 
only lot from either British India or Java that I have seen on 
which 1 could pronounce a favorable opinion. It is quite 
Immature, but the amount of tannin is diminishing at each 
cutting.” 

The brokers* valuation of this bark is as follows :— 

From Messrs. Jenkins and Phillips, to Dr. T. Anderson, dated 
London, 1 2tK July 1870. 

We have carefully examined the sample of Indian calisaya bark 
grtrwn at Darjeeling, shown us by Mr. Howard, and find it to be 

r te of good quality. We consider the value to be as, SSL to 
0d per lb., as compared with South American, of good genuine 
quality, which now sells at 3s. 3d to 3«. fid per lb. 

On tnis I may explain that the South American taken for 
comparison by the ^brokers was, I presume, South Aufericmt 
drill, as I believe prime caftsayd bark from old trees is worth' in 
London 9a per lb. 



, I reoeipt ofjitm WMgL M: 
f No. 220, datedthe 14th 7 wfe&o* 
* thanks of Gov’«nh mqpt for 
—ling the cultivation cptd 


From JET. & Beadcm^Eeq., < 
nernment of Bengal, to th 
Batmmeed Gardens and in t 
Bengal, dated 3Lri October ] 

I am directed to ariknoO 
802, dated the 1st July 
and in reply to convey 
your foil and inb 

manufacture of qj^ _. 

the- Lfaflfonant Governor approves of ypnr „_ 

l^foivthe retention of the land reserved for cinchona 4 i& tho 
valley on the right bank of the Kungjo and in the val¬ 
ley of the Ryang. With regard to the proposed afoank 
donment of the Broken ground between the valley of the Byang 
and the river Sivok, ana its transfer to the Forest Department, 
the Lieutenant Governor observes that on a previous rfceom- 
mendation made by you the resumption of the ground by the 
Forest Department was forbidden. If, however, upon further 
consideration, you arc satisfied that you can now dispense with 
this portion of tho reserves, and tne Forest Department are 
willing to take it over, the Lieutenant Governor has no objec¬ 
tion to its transfer. 

With reference to the important questions discussed in your 
letter of July, regarding the extension of tho area of cultivation' 
of oach species of cinchona and tho local manufacture of quinine 
I am to state that before forming an opinion oli these matter*^ 
and reporting to tho Government of India regarding them, the 
Lieutenant Governor would wish to have before him a report of 
the results of tho experiment which was sanctioned in the orders 
of the 21st February 1870, No. 476. 


From A. O. Hume, Esq., C.B., Officiating Secretary to tho 
Government of India, Home Department , to the Officiat¬ 
ing Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal No. 3524, 
dated 1 Gth December 1870. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your lotter No. 
3088, dated the 4th ultimo, relating to the cultivation of cinchona 
and the proposed manufacture of quinine in Bengal, and in reply 
to convey tne following observations. 

His Excellency in Council has perused with much interest 
Dr. Clarke’s report on the Sikhim Cinchona Plantations, and 
considers the progress heretofore made very satisfactory. His 
Excellency in Council is well aware of the deep interest taken 
by tho Government of Bengal in this most important question, 
and feols that the extension of cinchona plantations will, under 
their auspices, be persistently and vigorously proceeded with. 
Some time, I am to remark, must necessarily elapse before any 
considerable*© xtension of C. calisaya can tako place, and in the 
meantime I am to suggest that attention might continue to be 
devoted to extending the area under cultivation with C. sue- 
cirubra. 

His Excellency in Council attaches the very greatest import¬ 
ance to this matter, and he believes that at little present cost, 
and with a certainty of considerable future revenue, forests of 
cinchona may be reared in Sikhim, which by furnishing at a 
comparatively cheap rate large quantities of quinine, will prove 
hereafter an unqualified blessing not only to the whole of India 
but to the civilized world. 

Expenditure must of course be kept within the narrowest 
limits compatible with the attainment of the great national 
objects in view; but due regard being had to economy, His 
Excellency in Council will be prepared to support wamuy any 
proposals approved by His H nor the Lieutenant Governor for 
the immediate extension of the C. succirubra plantations as wril 
as for the gradual creation of others of C. calisaya. 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN SIKHIM AND ON THE 
NEILQHERBIES. 

From 0. B. Clarke, Esq., HA., Officiating Superintendent, SfeUmfak I 
Gardens, and in Charge of Cinchona cultivation in Bengal, to (fte 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal (No. 202, dated JUnfflee, 
Darjeeling, the lot July, 1970J. 

Sib,—I have the honor to report to you, with reftreso^to flares*! 
questions which have lately arisen regarding the cultivation *0d 
manufacture of cinchona in Bengali and which are so olosefy. oog*' 
nedted together, that they may advantageously be dealt with as a 
whole. 

Among these matters for present oonajdami 
tiems,—How far thoaree of cultivation of each sp-.,-^ _ _ 

tended in the Gove^nnusnt Sikhiinplantations f ftgMto&JPlfif.Wp 
land reserved for omohopa in Bikini shall oe atnpaoueq P 
Whether tho manufacture of quinine sHallbe vd£3mtu^dh tfoofh rap 
plantations either wholly or partly F ' 

SSr* Ton Gorifos^e Beyer* of ^e Java GhmmmmM Otookam 
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thriving oan 1 m got from the subjoined sfo a fl 
panying marksi—■ * 




44MkpHBg&«Bi mmmmm other paper*. 
4#«nenaithia report iMbi descri ption «f tike present 
atfp*4 of $he Oonmaonl Bikhira R^rivma Plantations. This will 
l*4oataneidarable>Qxfantarea*pd^ta|ion of matter* already pub- 
lishe&in scattered report* 1 wish towMaent theradioally differ- 
-ent position of the Sikkim plantation fwaHAnse in the Neilgher- 
rie* and Java, andl shall not attempt to oauT^totion tediously to 
the innumerable points in wbioh the experience^m^nracfcioe of 
Slhhlmanain direct opposition to theirs, especially 
perienoe and practice. It will be understood that when my staw^ 
meats re discrepant with those of Herr Von Gorkom, I am aware 
of^he discrepancy. 

^Fhe' Government Oinohona Planationsln Sikhim aro Rtmgyroong, 
which I estimate to contain 1,000 acres, and Rnngbee, measured 
aa 87,168 acres. With a view to eoonomy, I have concentrated 
all the work at Rnngbee, and it will be sufficient to Btate about 
Ruagyroong, that it contains 9,000 plants of oinohona sucoirubra and 
80,000 of officinalis in permanent plantation, and that the forcing 
houses are all at Rungyroong, whioh is distant six miles from Rung- 
bee* 

The annexed map shews the Rungbee oinohona reserve. It is 
bounded on the north by the river Rnngjo, on tho east by the river 
Teesta, on the west and south by the line of water shed which 
separates the feeders of the Mahannuddy from tho feeders of the 
Teesta. This lin^of watershed from the Darjeeling path to the 
mountain Sitong is at a great height, probably 6,000 to 7,000 feet 
;or nearly its whole length. On the oast of the Teesta rise the 
mountains of Bhootan, but between Sitong and the Toosta there is 
a view over to the plain of Bengal, which commences immediately 
south of the rivor Sivok, and through this gap swoops the moisture- 
laden air from the plain from the south-east to north-west. 

The reserve naturally divides into three portions, viz :— 

(fl.) Tho valley on the right bank of tho Rungjo. 

(b.) The valley of the Ryang. 

(e.) The broken ground between the valley of tho Ryang and 
the river Sivok. 

It is seen by a glanco in tho map that tho whole of the present 
permanent plantations are in the Rungjo valley. It must be under- 
stood that the large patch oolored green is not one continuous 
forest of oinohona snccirubra; nature of the ground does not admit 
of uniform planting, but in the whole swoop of the greon patch there 
exists 1,000 aores of O. suocirubra. Tho under patch has two pro¬ 
longed lines, whioh shew the direction in which the permanent 
plantation of C. oalisayo is about to bo oontinued. The upper part of 
the Q. suocirubra plantation near B was originally planted with C. 
officinalis, but this prospered so little, that last year G. sucoirubra 
was planted also on the same ground, and the C. officinalis wi 11 
doubtless soon disappear there. 

The plantation has, generally speaking, been pushodtrfrom west 
to east, and the soil has been found to get continually better as we 
have descended the Rungjo valley. This accounts (irrespective of 
improved experience in management) for the superiority of the 
later planted portion of the plantations. The soil whore tho 
extension is now being pushed is very good, but probably the i ight 
bank of the Ryang valley is still better. Tho 0. sucoirubra is planted 
from 2,000 to 3,500 feet elevation ; the small out-lying experimental 
patch on the right bank of the Ryang extending from 450 to 900 feet 
elevation. The species (0. snccirubra), it is found, cannot hero be 
grown advantageously above 8,500 feet elevation, but it may be grown 
down to 1,000 feet; and even at 600 feet elevation it grows very 
fhirly. 0. oalisaya is found to thrive best at 1,000 to 2,000 foot 
elevation, and does not do well at elevations much exceeding 2,500 
feet* With respect to G. officinalis, I can only say that as yet it 
does not thrive or show any signs of boooming a tree at any level 
on the Rnngbee reserveit has been tried at every level, and where 
it now stands, viz, 9,600 to 5,000 feet, seems the best suited to it. 

It will be at once observed, that though the area of ground con¬ 
tained in the oinohqna reserve is very large, the area available for 
extension of our two species, i. the area of good soil between 1,000 
an^ 8,600 feet elevation, forms bht a small fraction of it. And 
copsiderag 0, oalisaya only, whioh being our best species, is prin¬ 
cipally desired to be extended, and which requires ground betweon 
lip^O and 2,000 feet ejeyation, there is probably not room for more 
thRn!J*O0p acres of it in the Rungjo valley. It will appear farther 
on that axnnph larger quantity of 0. oalisaya will almost certainly 
be required. M 

One reason probably why C. officinalis has never thrived there 
is that no very good soil is known to exist on the reserve within 
the limits of elevation whioh it requires. ' But it is the opinion of 
Dv*,T. Anderson, is which, after seeing the tfeilgherry 0. officinalis, 

I oenour, that the real reason this, species does not thrive here is 
betatts* the elimateef Rnngbee is tqo yet for it. The h?ad gardener 
in cfaargeof tho Government Cinchona Reserve at Nunklow, in 
te aJttjasfaa ^ly reports $hht 0. efficinaHs "does first-rate on the 

^hder which oinohona thrives Is now become a mat- 
#*•!!&* Xnfttiwd of vepnbttsfcing lit entsmo tables of 
-ta* plantations, wr.cf 
a taoretolew and mere 


January . . 

February . 

March ... 

Apnl 

May 

June 

July 

August .. 
September 
October .. 
Novumbor 
December 


These are the factual observations for the year 1867; they are 
selected because ibelieve they aro very oorreot, whilo I have reason 
to suspuct Bomelf tho readings made in subsequent years. The 
Rishap annual M\em.i of 71° is about 1° too high, owing to the 
absence of tho raoombor observations :— 




r .. 

ninths. 

At Kungboo alti¬ 
tude 5,o(x> feet. 

At Rishap altitude 
2,0W> feet. 

January 

February 

VlhOO. 

Halnfal 1 in Inches. 
1*05 
o-oa 

Rainfall in inches. 

} i 

March 


1-91 

J 

April 

.. 

6-30 

2 

May 

»■ 

11-85 

6 

Juno 

25-06 

1? i 

July 

.. 

31-05 

10-9 

August 


47-05 

27-3 

Heptombor ... 



18-8 

October 

3-00 

24 

November 




December .. 


* 



Total. 

157 70 

91-0 


These tables aro not parallel with tho temperature tables above, 
being not only for a different year, 1869, but taken at a different 
uppor station* Probably the rainfall at Rnngbee^ at 3,300 feet alti¬ 
tude is nbouta mean betvt een that at Rishap at 2,500 and that at 
Rungbeo at S^OO. 

One year at Rungbee is very like another, both in tho tempera¬ 
ture and in tho general distribution and quantity of rain. The 
proper climatefor C Bnccirnbrn and 0. calisayn appears to be a warm, 
equable aud excessively moist one. Though the rainfall at Rishap 
is so much beldwr that at Rungbeo, yet the humidity in almost as 
excessive, the wVn air from the plains sweeping through the gap 
at Sivok from th»oulh-east across lliBhap and depositing its vapour _ 
as rain on tho spun? the Rungbee inspection bungalow. t 

The Rungbee planntiong aro visited on the average once a year 
by hail-storms, thesstare generally very partial and have never 
done serious damage, tWjugh by cutting the leaves they may h^avS 
chepkea the growth at tmaos of portions of the plantation. 

One very essential advnuage of tho Rishap and Rungbee planta¬ 
tions is their freedom fro^L violent winds. Situated as thoy are 
ip & lateral valley within » Himalayas, from no quarter can a 
wind reach them. The air nearly always still, and in soven 
years’ experience no damage fwm wind has been met with. The 
cinchona trees are very brittlqLand have leafy heavy head, and 
one of the chief difficulties withRriiioh the Noilgherry plantations 
have to contend is, that they aro flllly exposed to the violence of 
■ the monsoon, which strips the treeswj^leaves and breaks the young * 
shoots exactly at the time—the condwiceinent of tho rain»—when 
the trees’are prepared to make their ffifct growth. 

At this point I may mention once mcho that the cinchona trees _ 
aro now grown at Rungbee entirely in open. At first it woe' 
supposed, on the faith of Javan experi^je, that cinohona trees 
absolutely required Bhade. Mr. McLvor, than whom no one knows 
better that a grain of theory is worth a ton of experience, declared 
from the first, before he had ever seen a oinohona tree a foot high, 
that the Javan experimental result must be wrong. Circumstances 
hare more than justified Mr. Mol vox's boldness in staking his theory, 
and to him is due the credit that the Indian plantations have beta, 
started on the only plan by which they could have attained their 
present suooees. In Java (as appears from Heir Von Gorkom 1 s re- 
port) the praotioe of shading the plantations is still resorted to, an<| 
from mot alone I feel oonvinoed that those Javan plantation* Cftfr , 
neper hop* to compete with Rungbee in the price at, which Ihflpft 
ca^ produce hark. *- 

. For sereral years the species on whioh we shall hare to rejy ta 
Rnngbee will be 0. sucoirnbra. The 1,000 acres of this were planted 
under the dates subjoined, viz s— 
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never to oloar 
, and never cut 
way we might 
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The 25 acres planted in 1866 are, for various reasons now under, 
etood, no better than the Rishap plantations of 1857. Of the 186 
lores planted in 1807, nearly 60 acres were planted across the 
Byang, too low; and nearly 40 acres were planted at Rongbee, 
somewhat too high. On the whole, there will not be at the 
olose of this season more than 100 good acres at Rishap for pruning 
and thinning. These will prodnee not less than 2001be. of dry bark 
un acre. I estimate therefore the produce of the ourrent fin ant' 
year at no less than Rs. 15,000 in value. 41 As regards the fimjnbii. 
year 1871-72, there will not merely be 265 acres (nearlv air good 
tores at Rishap) to thin And prune, but, moreover, theayerrige thinned 
this year will require thinning afresh. 

This leads me to the question of thejnftSf^advantageous way of 
managing those plantations ftaga^hSe’woodman point of view. They 
may undoubtedly be coppiced,^and as we kdow pretty well what 
can be made of them 6n that system, we generally assume that 
plan of working in our financial calculations, t^ut it is the opinion 
of Mr. Gajnniie* the head gardener here, that it Ifill be found more 
profiti fth H te work the plantations forest-fashion, 

-^J&fbut to continually thin out the worst tr| 

_ [tree so long as it keeps growing. In tT 
pe ultimately to see trees here which would rivi 
(progenitors in size, and yield several hundred pi 
r This forest plan of working the plantations 
r area for the production of a given weight of 
i the coppioing. 

Qoneral remarks on extension .—Cinchona can now bHcultivoted in 
many places, and also in many places at a profit, Resuming the 
present price of tho bark to hold. But it is perfect 1 pertain that 
the price of bark mast under those circumstances falT&nd it will 
be the policy of Government to extend cultivation now\nly whore 
the bark can be produced most cheaply. 

As regards tho amount of extension * to bo cslu'ied out, 
Government will have to consider whother the Government 
plantations shall be worked merely to snpply sufficient qniuiue for 
the Government sorvico, or whether, by the sale of quinine or 
of bark, Government will extend the benefits of the modicino among 
the public. On one point thoro should be« no misapprehension. 
Quinine is an article of which a groat valup travels within a small 
woight. If Government can therefore in Bengal pnxjido itself with 
a cheaper quinihe than the European manufactuig£f can furnish 
Government out of American bark, then Government can also 
undersell the Europoan manufactmor in the home murket. Simi¬ 
larly it cannot pay Government ultimately that the quinine for the 
Madras Presidency should be grown in the Neilghorries, and tho 
quinine for tho Bengal Presidency in Sikhim, exception tho im¬ 
probable contingency that tho cob t of production at enfeh placebo 
found exactly the same. And even on this hypothosis it would 
probably bo economical to concentrnto the wot k at onjb place in 
order to diminish tho exponso of mariufacture. ^ 

Another consideration with regard to extension is iVo position 
of private oinohona plantations Thoro are about 3,(fe0 auroH of 
private cinchoi.n in the Ncilghorries, and about 500 nems of priv&to 
cinchona in Sikhim These plantations v\ ill probably be highly 
remunerative if hark maintains its present price ; ‘.Sf, however, 
bark be reduced to onc-»ixth its presont price tho large 
produco of Government plantations, they hardly could/be remunera¬ 
tive. The C. suocirubra bark at from three to five .rears old from 
this plantation is now worth Is. 8d. per lb. in tha> ffJndon market. + 
We believe that wo soe our way to growing it in almost any 
dosired quantity at 3d per lb.; so that a fall inf the price of bark 
to one-sixth its value is at least conceivable. / 

On tho other hand, I believe that cinchony cultivation may be 
very largely extended here before any snoh (/a 1 in price as this can 
fcakoplace. A fall in tho price of quiniiy'’ to half its cost would 
fhr more than doable the consumption' it might very probably 
quadruple the consumption, not more r in India bnt in Austria, 
Prussia, do., where quinine is now aim st a prohibited article by its 
high price. Moreover, a very largq' fall in the price of quinine 
might enable it to be employed by ? hnufaoturers for the oroation 
of the unrivalled dyes of which it ^£,lhe base. X 

The quantity of quinine issue/, from the Government Medical 
Stores for the official year 180-70 (for Bengal, North-Westorn 
Provinces, Punjab, and CentraJfr'rovinces,) was 2,671 lbs. Suppose 
that the existing 1,000 acres of%. suocirubra at Rungboe are worked 
ooppioe-fashion (which we kpjw can be dono, though we do not 
know it to be the most pr/ .table manner of working), at least 
160 aores oould be oqtf -annually Those would produce at 
least 2,000 lbs. of bark per acre, and if this produced 2 per cent, of 
amorphous quinine, are one per cent, of oryBtallizable sulphate, this 
would give 6,0001bs. of crystallized sulphate annually, i.e., more than 
enough to satisfy the present Government wants. 

* This affirm* that the bark of pruninga will aell at If. 6 d. per lb. But the 
fast la that such bark would bo almost unsaleable in the English market. And 
from its yield of alkaloid* and unuaual Appearance would not. under the most 
favourable circumstances, aell for more than a few pence per lb. nil* circum¬ 
stance invalidate* the conclusions.—{-Ed- A A O. ^ 

t Though Mr. Clarke tends to depreciate the value of Nellgherry bark, a large 
amount of the bark here spoken or was sent from the Government plantations 
here, and average in price h- per lb. in open market.— {Ed. 6.I. O. 

1 Mr. Clarke can have had no experience in the preparation of the dyes to 
which ha refers, or he would not speak of them as ** unrivalled. ” They wfil not 
aland rnmUght aooording to present knowledge. Quinine is moreover not thefe^ 
WM.riBii fit T t O. 


Th m figures mb axtiemsly ancwl ^hj_ 
are, I believe, certainly within the ynajtraKm*** ** hefr l 
of baric 4 m an acre worked ooppice-fhaWT end even frWU tl 
of bark I should hope to get 8i MflFper omit. amorphous quiiiaw 
instead of the 2 per cent, assumflfflpove. • 

It would appear therefore Government is dispbeedto gwe 

oinohona only to meet requirements, it is not neoesaary 

to extend farther thjeJSifvation of 0. suooirubra at present, and 
this is, I believe, ttoflpSlion both of Mr. Molvor and of Mr. Bnwgv*' 

Stand the official papers, Government did not com* 
ntion of oinohona in India with any definite inten* 
concerning the manufacture, but with the design of keeping - 
down the prioo of bark in the London market, and thus diminishing' 
the price of quinine not only as against themselves but m against 
the general consumer. The parties who will bo really injured by 
the large growth of bark here are not the London manufacturer but 
the barbarous Government of South America. Their treatment 
of the bark monopoly deprives them of all title to consideration, 

(I am here for simplicity considering the question of extension 
apart from all questions about local manufacture.) 

But as long os Government continues extending its area of 
plantation, it can hardly bo expected that private enterprise will 
do mnch, and this is, so far as I can see, the only consideration 
1 hat is mnch worthy the attention of Government in considering 
how for the general extension of quinine shall be oarried. 

Particular extension. —Govomment having detormined the question 
of genoral extension, tho next point will be to determine in which ‘ 
locality it will be economical to extend each species. The three 
spocies demanding present consideration are C. officinalis, 0. 
suocirubra, and C. oalisaya. 

(A) <\ ojficinahs —The most successful plantations of this in 
India are undoubtedly Mr. Mclvor’s on Dadabetta in the Neilghor- 
ries; the plants are growing into treos, a great number being now 
20 fetet high. The trees are nevertheless mere poor-looking oomp&red 
with plants of 0. nuceirubrn or C. oalisaya, and will never give a 
yield of bark per aero comparnblo with that given by C succirubra 
or 0 . oalisaya. At the snmo time the high qnality of the bark, and 
the comparative facility with which it can be worked into the, cry¬ 
stallized sulphate, will mako the species always worthy of attention. I 
believe that the Government of India hue finally decided not to abolish 
tho ostnhlishment of the cinchona nursery at. Nunklow, in tho Khasi- 
yas. In this case it will bo in my power to cniry on the growth ofO. 
officinalis on tho small scale at Nunklow. If it continues to “ grow 
tirst-rato there," as it is reported to be doing now, I expect it will bo 
found ultimately that it can be grown choaper in the Kliasiyas than 
in the Neilgheniea. This is, however, at present a more speculation 
against tho established success already exhibited in the Neil- 
ghorries. 

(B ) f. succirubra —The Neilghorry plantations of six, seven- 
eight and nine years* growth are successful examples of cultivation, 
and thereat© no plantations of similar agent Rungbeefor tho insti¬ 
tution of immediate comparison therewith. Bnt in calculating 
at which place future extension can bo most economically 
carried on, it is not required to compare the yearly attempts 
at the two plantations, but to estimato what can be done 
now. With this object, 1 observed with great attention the last 
throe years* planting of Mr. Me Ivor, and weighed the results with 
those obtained on the Rungbee plantations, in these later plant¬ 
ings Mr. Molvor has brought his method very nearly down to that 
pursued at Rungbee, that is, he cultivates much loss than in his 
oarlier plantations, and ho plants his trees six feet. The 
best trees throe years out in permanent plantation at the Noilgherries 
arc 12 feet high ; on the Rungboo plantations the best trees pass 
20 feet high in that timo. Nor does this represent the whole 
superiority of the Sikhim plantations. The treos are muoh more 
bushy and of stronger growth, and the cultivation given them ia 
muoh loss than tho minimum allowod by Mr. Molvor, To sum np, 

I ostimate that any future quantity of succirubra bark required by 
Government can bo grown at half the cost in Sikhim that it can* 
in tho Ncilghorries. In stating tbis conclusion, I may be permitted 
to record my admiration of tho skill in oultivation shewn by 
Mr. Molvor, and of the ingenuity ofresourco displayed by him in 
contending with difficulties. We can Bhow nothing of the kind in 
Sikhim, bnt it is a case of Nature vs. Art, and I do not 
believe that any place whore the rainfall is under 60 
inches a year (with, moreover, a long dry Beason) can contend with 
tho perj>etual drip of Unngbee in the production of snooirubra bark. 
One of Mr. Mclvor's ingenious devices has been that of Uossing up 
the trees in order to increase the production of quinine in the bark. 
Much has been written and printed about this, and enormous pain* 
have been bestowed on comparative analysis of the bark so treated. 

I have recorded in my previous reports the strong objection to the 
mossing-up process which exiBtB at Rungbee, and I have stated that 
if it wore proved that mossing-np increases the percentage of quinine 
ten-fold, I would prefer growing ten-fold the acreage of U. succirubra 
to attempting the operation of mosaing-np the present plantation. 

I hold to this opinion after seeing the peculiarly ingenious details of 
Mr. Molvor’s mossing-np. But farther, Mr. Howard's late great 
treatise on East Indian Quinology goes very ftilly into analysis of moss- 
ed-up barks under an infinite variety of conditions. Vety possibly I have 
failed to perceive all that it is intended the r oa d or should deduce 
from those analysis, bnt so far a* 1 can understand Mr. Howards thw* , 
question, how muoh mossing-np improves mid *df quinine^ 
by bark, Res involved in the profdnaest otwrarity. Algo^Sfo 4 
Broughton (as I gathered from Us qpnviraatipn), Who hag. 
executed most sxt qmd ve experisnma td sStra fUb IguMfUcriC MrifflGr' 
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iMi#» %* ft patent, I do not 
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acts by shading the sun’s rays 
^ thft good ltishap plantations 
already in the deep shade 
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■wring that U* so&r »ft 
' ftafti the bark,, any .moss 
«mi4 he quite mperfliMms i 
q£heavy forest jungle. 

(a.) 0. - eaUwy *.—This is the magnS^Mspecies which ranks 
fivet of alb bark in the London market, the PffHfcjow being worth Os. 
per lb. And I believe the only locality yet disoovl^Ajghere it can 
’ be grown to any economic advantage is at Riahap^|^ 

- tions. I look on Mr. Molvor’s efforts with C. oaTTSaya as" 

► failure.in the economio point of view, I searched his plantations to 
find the biggest plant of any age of C. calisaya there. The largest 
I could find measnred in circumference of stem (four inches above the 
ground) 6} inches, and was a small neat shrub about seven foot high. 
Now, at Rishap (on these Sikhim plantations) 0. oalisaya grows 
just as luzoriantly and healthily as does 0. sucoirubra. -Good speci¬ 
mens in*two years in permanent plantations reached 12 foot high, 
and would then out two lbs. of good dry hark each. I ex¬ 
pect these plants will be at least 18 feet, high when thny 
complete their third year out. They shew every sign, even more 
than 0. suocirubra, that they are going straight up into forest trees 
of the flint magnitude. Jn Java they have in nine years grown one 
•specimen of 0. calisaya up to 18 feet, hut the whole details of Von 
Gdfljpxi's report, and especially the account of the shading givon the 
trees, shew quite clearly that they can in Java no more rival the 
Rishap C. calisaya^thau can Mr. Mclvor in tho Neilgherrica. I may 
mention by anticipation that in manufacturing a totally different 
method may be employed with 0 oalisaya from that nocesnary with C. 
suocirubra. In case 0. oalisaya can be ultimately grown hero in largo 
quantity, I doubt much whether any other species will stand before 
it. 1 should not be surprised if the ultimate result of quinine gruwiug 
Should l>o the exclusive cultivation of C calisaya in Sikhim. Under thcFe 
views," Binoe I have been in charge of the$o plantations (now twelve 
months), every effort has been mado for the extension of C. calisaya. 

» rtunately, though it is"quite hardy here when once a rooted plant 
i aino d, it is exceedingly difficult in propagation, so much so that 
ffcMHk hope of rapid extension of the species until we obtain 
seed. *T)ur' plantations do produce somp seed, but owing to the 
dimorphism of the cinchona plant, and the extreme wot of the climate 
in summer, which impedes the operations of insects, our seed sots in 
a most partial manner, and what amount of soed we may get next 
cold weather can only be a matter of speculation. 1 have, by tho 
great kindness of Von Gorkom, received from time to time most 
valuable packets of C. calisaya seed from Java. I wish therefore to 
be permitted to press strongly on Government, that whatever other 
redactions or restrictions upon the extension of the Government 
Cinchona Plantations be imposed, the extension of C. calisaya at 
Rishap should be pnshed with tho utmost enorgy, and that no 
expense should be spared in getting np overy practicable acie of this 
invaluable and unapproachable species. 

Method of cultivation of cinchona .—I add hero, chiofly for facility 
of reference, for Dr. T. Anderson has fully dosonbed everything 
in hiB reports, a short acoount of the method of cultivation of 
cinchona finally adopted by Dr. Anderson in Sikhim :— 

(a.) To obtain plants. Soed is sown as mustard and cross seed 
is sown, either in an open border, shaded under a mat, or in wintor 
time hi a stove-house. The open border succeeds excellently well 
in summer, but when I received from Von Gorkom about one-fifth 
of an ounce of 0. oalisaya seed in last November, the head gardener, 
Mr. Gammieltoai&d very nearly every single seed, in all above 
9,000 plants the stove-house. Cuttings are mado just as cuttings 
of fachsias, Ac., are made. In order to obtain good eyes, stock 
plants are kept under glass for obtaining slips from C. suo- 
oTrobra, and G. officinalis strike with great ease. G. calisaya 
h$re damps off, but in the drier climate of the Neilgherries 
Mt. Mclvor grotos O. calisaya by cutting with complete success. 
When fnants are grown by seed, they require pioking out in the 
usual manner to give them more room. 

Ck.) The outtings being thoroughly rooted, or tho seedlings 
having attained* about four inches high, are then removed into 
ff&rsery beds. These are mere open borders on tho hill side, with 
a mat shade over the top. The plants stand hero three months, and 
during tho latter part of the time the mats aro gradually romoved, 
so that the plants beoome hardened off to stand the tropioal sun and 
pelting rain. They are then about a foot high, and ready for 
rqjpoval to the permanent plantation. 

(c.) ' To preparo permanent plantation, the jungle is burnt during 
the cold season, and if there is a good burnt little else is required, 
otherwise the grasp left on toughed by the fire is collected and burnt ; 
If there are trees on the ground; they aro all felled. Small holes 
are then scraped in the ground six feet apart, and the plants in the 
nursery beds are stuck out iu them in the very roughest wav, no 
•hade or care even of the most temporary kind being afforded them. 
.The subsequent care of the plantations oonsist in cutting the grass 
from time to time with a hook, to prevent the young trees being 
ohoked before Aey get a toir start. In about three years the 
cinchona trees form a dense mass under which no jungle can grow. 

I should add that Sikhim to the most steep and crumpled 
Up part A the Himalayas, apd that the outer ranges of the Himalaya 
4 fthtio rubbish heaps, in which the stents and earth stand at 
p an angle as the heavy rains will allow. Of all the Sikhim 
Bpftfehfcps nonfe is steeper or luckier than the Rungbee valley. 
yjftpsoSfat Mentations of cinchona are much of them on ground 

__p laborer Soept a Nepalese would venture upon, mueh more 

manage to stnnd and work upon, and th© dnohooa v pl a nt s axe often 



planted in aoofce b e t Wftftt iroeki arb&fha'i 
situation that tbdyasem to fits. better. OnAfcnc 
water lodges in theism^ in tbs subsoil, mlthongh 
where there is an «*<*n*&t fitfl and fttr&oe r 
bald patoh in our plantation. 

(«.) I have gone with great mtaaipppsi of detail 
growing an acre of cinchona on thlp method with Mr, Gammld, m 
head gardener. Taking every possible unihtoiftbt# oontfn? 4 
estimates the cost of preparing and planting one acre of 0. i __ _ 

at Rs. 15, and the annual cost of the repeated jungle-cul ting 7on 
it during the next three years at Rs. 22 each year. The acre wfiltljnsf 
cost Government at the en<^ of r.l»e y.hftn d year somethin g under BilIOO, 
^allo wing for interest of money, and superintendencej and .the 
^mmrnry pruning and thinning of that acre will tlfen give Jla 200. 
Afl^^Lthird year the cost of keeping will be next to nothing, and' 
the pnfMftjjOnd thinning will give each year increased amounts bf 
bark. TlfeseSigms result from taking our red bark at Its present 
London market price.assuming the price of bark not* to 
fall very materially, IftT^*' "illation in all India to be .compared 
with that of growing oi if ,/Iona hSrx and still larger pro* 

fits might be made by ^jpanufacturing thema^Mtead of for 

sale in London. ** l 
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ove that Government first amnq^adin the 
without any views regarding the nfirMtifitnrft, 
nphlet describing the Rungbee plantatidd; 

-t facilities afforded for the local rnanufi, 
which would be effected by* saving* tHe oosv 
l carriage to England. In the* Neilgherries, 
Resident Quinologistto the Government of India, 
ed a small manufactory, and in April last was 
0 lbs. per month of amorphous quinine to the 
of Hospitals in Madras. 

a great mass of matter published which appears 
questioq^g local manufacture; but on oloser exam- 
found thatnearly all of it is beating about tho bush, 
v to manufacture of tho high class G. calisaya and 
or else consists of laboratory work, or in the 
the results of minute analysis. The only bark we 
quantity for many years at the Sikhim plantations 
ibra barky which presents unusual difficulty in its 
may, indeed, bo scon in Mr. Howard’s great Treatise 
idogy, that some of the ablest Gorman chemists and 


b of t 


quinologists hfcye actuary declared that there is no quinine at all in 
this young In<S|n rod bark. And in all the mass of extant literature, 
I think very fempassages can bo discovered likely to afford a wsn 
the slighest prStapl assistance in producing quinine out of such 
bark The t itl(^ ( i*Mr. Howard’s Quinology of the East Indies might 
load one to expdyt much from it, but I challenge any person to point 
out a passage iwthat great book from which the slightest hint about 
the manu fact life can be gleaned.* 

Now, my ojfject is not to make any complaint about this. Mr. 
Howard is bwtrade a quinine manufacturer, and he is fully justified 
in koeping*tj|e result of his vast experience to himself. But the moral 
which I dewe to draw is, that upon this question of local manufac¬ 
ture the hi Apr departments of Government ought not under these 
oirournstancm to pay tho slightest regard to the opinion or advice of 
manufactures I make this point very distinct, because I have good 
reason to bolove that interested persons have already commenced 
attempts by Srroptitious influence to hamper the local manufacture 
in India, evenmf they cannot hope to stop it altogether. 

Iu the statements concerning manufacture that I am now about to 
make, I depentmhorofore almost entirely—1 at, on the results of my 
own very iimitcmexperienco, ; 2nd, and chiefly, on Mr. Broughton. As 
above stat ed, I qtioved the hospitality of Mr. Broughton's roof in 
March and April Asl, and witnessed daily his faotory. He also 
shewed me manyntiiings in his laboratory. I cannot sufficiently 
express my obligatic^kto his generous kindness. I am fully satisfied* 
that Government has their own qninologist a man able to advise 
bettor on the manufacture of quinine than any other man whose 
advico can bo got ; the ’Jbanufaoturera themselves of course give 
none. And in my experimental manufacture of quinine here, I am 
aiming as a first step to pi\bace that "amorphous quinine" which 
from Mr. Broughton’s manufactory so highly satisfied the Madras 
medical profession. This (r amorphous quinine" can certainly be 
manufactured m any desired qojjntity, and if my skill proves insuffi¬ 
cient to produce it at Rungbee/\Mr. Broughton has undertaken to 
lend his best European assistant,"*^ come himself to Rungbee, when 
it certainly will be produced. 1 
The great chemical authority on c^inine is Pellettier, and he has 
to this day not been superseded, f icu the result of his investiga¬ 
tions, he declared that the fobrifngal properties of jesuits bark hqr 
in the peculiar vegetable alkaloids a^prein contained, and he 
proposed two forms in which those a. nlpids might be prepared 
for medicinal use, and gave tho process foMheir production. 

The first form was the amorphous alkaloid itself, J the Second, 
the crystallized sulphate of the alkaloid. Pellettier thought the first 

K eferable. However manufacturers, the medical profession, and 
e public have till now agreed in adopting the second. The reasons 
for this have been that the crystallised sulphate is in itself a 
beautiful and attractive product, and onewhiohitie very difficult 
to adulterate ; but more especiall y the process given by Pellettie r 

* Mr. Howard's works does not pretend to treat of alkaloid manufacture- 

. -t*n- s. I. o. 

t ftMnvimtoa Indeed discovered qumint. but from the laskpurUlMift 

in the possession of those chemists, arrived at erroneous 
TJumgb discoverers they are certainly not authorities,—*®. 8*1,0* 
t This was net proposed bv Pellettier, but by Setnrner.whp gate aftftpmsfe* 
finny impracticable method tor its ^preparation.—Bn, M, I, O, 
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t c r wiaHny -feha amorphous > alkaloid matrin gd worm detail# Wbioh 
the manufacturers foaadeip eci taly troublesome to work in practice; 
whereas ike prooeesgisren by Pellettifcr for raakingthe sulphate 
waa found practicable by the manufacturers, and for no tool 
manufacture on a large scale no other prooeas has ever been employ¬ 
ed# r t r > » i 

The advantages of the amorphous alkaloid are, that it has not 
the intense hitter of the sulpha to, so that heavier doses may be 
given to weaker patient*, and that its manufacture is less wasteful 
of hark* For in crystallising no perfect crystallization can be 
attained »a certain portion of the substance crystallizes, a residuary 
portion remains behind in the water of crystallization. In the cose 
of cinchona alkaloid, in many oases notone-half can be eiyataUHJJJ* 
by any skill. Henoe crystallized sulphate must alwayHjk^Wy 
expensive as compared with amorphous alkaloid. Tljf^ IfoiSte in 
praotico is not so great as appears, beoanse th^mf^stalli zable 
alkaloid is not thrown away, but forms thaJMldkFrmany well known 
medicines, and is also to be purdr*^^^®amorphous powder, 
and is now employed oooagU-2^S^!r*^> m ® , %2 : 3dioal practitioners. 

As regards the tbwP*®fwo effects of urywallizable alkaloid and 
unorystallizablc^A. inconceivable that t^ro cun bo any differ, 

enee. Ther^g.iltllizedsulphate is often dinHol^M in spirit or weak 
acid befaptak&en by patients, and T never boardwny medical practi- 
tiongqrftfthnt the efficacy of the medicine was ■fcoro% diminished. 
jBjfo^j^moh case, tho patient takeu identically An same chemical 
bBMgance as he would swallow were he givoak uncrystallizablo 
PHkaloid, (or the gonoral alkaloid as it comes froi® he >>ark), siini- 
I larly dissolved in spirit or in weak acid. W 

• I nave above talked of cinchona alkaloid, moaning whereby t ho totu- 
1 Uty of alkaloid obtained from a given cinchona bark.vt’his alkaloid is 
1 chemically separable into a sories of very closely ftlliffii alkaloid sub¬ 
stances, of which the principal are quinine, cinchonidMp, and cincho¬ 
nine. These substances are very complex, i.o., they hrar numerically 
high formula), and as a consequence, there may be utm: somn doubt 
as to their exact chemical composition. Like many Simplex com¬ 
pounds, they arc by no means very stable, and it is ■tiobabl© that, 
not only in tho living tree but men during our laboratol ' processes, 
one is liable to 1 )o n*pluced l»y nm> of the otlicr. These complete 
chemical separation is an extremely delicate matter. In tJio ordinary 
process of crvHtnlli^ing the cinchona alkaloid, all tlieqn alkaloids 
crystallize together in proportions vmying with the bnrfq employed, 
and tho state into which the alka'oui has beeu got by/the process 
employed. 1 belie* c L uni justified in assuming that iifc'the ordinary 
commercial mil] hate of quinine, the* munnfacturer crjyiitallizes all ho 
can to the la-.! grain, whether quinin cuu lumidiiAi or some other 
alkaloid I may remark in passing that quinin&^J .elf crystallizes 
in comparatively short crystals,* and that tbe>uA,eautiful long 
needles which are icgardcd as almost a lest W quinine are 
goner,illy eiuchonidme. There is, however, no (ili)iiMmii whatever 
to putting ant tins mixed crjstulli/ed sulpluite, iV. the l.ateHt 
experiments in England seem to show that the\ thenipeutie 
action of eiiichonidine is in all lesjiects identical with thfa ot quinine 

However this may be, the objec t of the nbm & js toitcmovo an 
objection at first raised by some medical officers against (hdt^morplious 
alkaloid, viz , flint when tlioy giro 10grains ofHulpliate </ nine, tlioy 
givo h )innthing definite, whereas if t hey shall giro 10 grC-hs of amor¬ 
phous alkiloid, they will be giving possibly two grains—ICossibly four 
grains of quinine mixed with six or eight grains of snmAhitig which 
mav be rubbish, or may possibly bo n strong quinidifug alkaloid 
Now the above ur'ument of mine is intended to shew,Pthat though 
there inti) be great doubt in a dose of amor])hous alkfwml ns to the 
rejativo pr ipnrtion of the quinine einchouidine ami cAchonine con¬ 
tained therein, there is no more doubt than tlic^ ovists about 
e<|a»G of mercantile crystallized sulphate; and tfcoAfit is extremely 
doubtful whether the proportion of quinine/^jd cinchonidino 
matters in tho least. There appoars to bo J •ess known about 
tliCj'action of cinchonine. The amoiplioUB^yikaloid put out by 
Mi\.Broughton contains on an aveiago 33ypor cent, of quinino, 
40porcent. ofcinchonidiue, and27 percents cimhonino. This has 
beer^, administered in 4,000 recordod eosos^n Madras as equivalent 
to ftn equal weight of sulphato quiny'* and is reported to act 
similarly and satisfactorily. / 

Mr. Broughton has named'this pyfioct. u amorphous quinine/' 
which is quite defensible on tho ana /fgy of “milphatn of quinino." 
[It is the “ Mr. Broughton’s yellow/or buff powder" of Dr Ander¬ 
son’s lefctors. j At the same timyw* it is lawful for me to offer any 
suggestions to Mr. Broughton o»j, mattnr connected with qninine, 

I would wish to suggest tho/? this product be called simply 
“ cinchona alkaloid/’t which i/Tist what it is. There is the obvious 
objection (though it may be ofemperficial one) to Mr. Broughton’s 
own parno, that the product /»not amorphous quinine, but that only 
83 per cent of it is amorpbA^a quinino. 

I have received much^ rfiondly eacouragomcnt throughout my 
quinine work from Dr. Murray, the present Inspect or-Gonoral of Hos¬ 
pitals in Bengal, and on the Bubject of the form in which the bark 
from the Government plantations should first be tried,he has advised 
me in detail. Dr. Murray says bo would be perfectly satisfied with 
any product that contains the alkaloids in tho same proportion in 
wh^ch they exist naturally in tbs bark, and that at least in the 
Government hospital practice he does not object to an amorphous 
produot, as he is satisfied that no adulteration would or could take 
place within the Medioal Department. 

Mr. Broughton’s produot, this oinehona alkaloid, is in short identi- 

* This is an error r quinine in an unoombined state is unknown In the form 
ta crystals. —Bn. S. 1. O. 

t The substance was thus named, not by Mr. Broughton, but by the Medical 
Inspector General. It Is the most convenient name for dispensary nee. 


eta with the amorphoni ta ktaa s d a rig fatalMta TOa aMf dadfry i 
tier,but Mr. Broughitm-hae^de vii ed j Mg ^ akta i ta rirfo wta Gie taetalta 
of the process fork a vn m nafo oisvej bppP Bs tata frta a H o rt. difficult!** 
attending Pellettier'e praotaa ha ntafa |ta mitata ^fttwoto 

Tb» Government of 'Bengal %&*$' sanotionsArthe r s ^ i sfansatal 
manufacture of quinine at P-hae*, aStawe» v tataed, fcO ssa » 

monced with an attempt taffiPutate closely Mr. dl ro aghtai%;rinw *i uta 
in manufacturing hisjta®§piena alkaloid." Among ditto advantages 
attonding thia planufffiSrois this, tbak if ah anytime it>k tfofttotatb- 
manufaoture^tMl^tallizedaBlpIwta Mr/ Broughton's tpeooess forma 
thqfiiie aMag&S ^ in that manufacture, and all the 1 machinery, Ao* 

An impression I find still widely exists that the manafacrtnrtflaf 
quinine is a secret, and that any attempt to produce it must • tail. 
Now, any good text book of chemistry will give, not merely a labora¬ 
tory process to produce sulphate quinine, bnt will also give an ao» 
oounfc of the process pursued by manufacturers. The real secret is 
to perform this process with reasonable economy, and especially to 
perform the prolonged boiling of the first precipitate in alcohol 
without any loss in alcohol. In these practical matters, I owe every¬ 
thing I know to Mr. Broughton. 

There has been a great deal of correspondence addressed to Govern¬ 
ment suggesting various plants whereby the alcoholic process might 
bo dispensed with, and the alkaloid obtained directly by precipita¬ 
tion. Dr. Simpson mentions that in the laboratory of De Vriej ho 
has made even crystallized sulphate without employing alcohol 
at all # So have I, and, moreover, from red bark, but at a great 
sacrifice of quinine. The objections to the 'alcoholic process 
were originally define^ by Mr. -Broughton to be that alcohol 
is difficult to protect from being drunk, and that there is a 
liability to Borioua explosions in boiling it in large quantities. 
But these two objections exhaust tho whole objection to alcohol. Ba 
it rocol looted that every manufacturer employs this procoss. An 
acid -will take up tho quinine, but it will take up many other things, 
and in moMt uncertain proportion, so that at tho end of tho process it 
is impossible to say what you have got besido the quinine. Alcohol 
possesses the quality of taking up tho alkaloid only , admixed with an 
unimportant quality of tho coloring matter ; a result of certain 
purity without analysis is thus arrived at. Moreover, at the present 
pne-o of quinine, the alcoholic process pays for itself, i.e. it produces 
more) quinine than cun bo got by any of the othor processes, 
which dopond on fractional precipitation, always necessitating 
some loss. I am satisfied that no process is likely to super¬ 
sede it in dealing with Indian young red bark. But years henoe, 
should these plantations produce calisaya bark in unlimited profusion 
(hr 1 believe they will), I am by no means certain that the nlooholio 
process may not possibly bo dispensed with, and a crystallized 
sulphate produced, with only a modovato sacrifice of quinine, which 
may then possibly bo cheap. 

I am now fairly embarked hero at Rungbee on the manufacture, 
ond 1 find that in practice tho alcoholic process is by no moans tho 
thing to he dreaded. On tho gigantic scale on which everything 
uboul this plantation is cast, all deduces itsolf at last to a question 
of magnitude. Wo have to boil ropeatedly and squoozo dry in 
presses tons of bark, we have to stow in alcohol hundred-weights only 
of precipitate. The latter operation requires more cunning in tho 
arrangements, but wlion those are once understood, tho actual 
performing of the process will not cost one tithe tho trouble of tho 
former, merely because it has to be performod on a comparatively . 
manageable quantity of matter. 

The crack European manufacturers can undoubtedly manufacture 
quinine more skilfully than we can hopo to do at Rungbee, and it 
remains to Rkew tho counterbalancing advantages which induco me 
to believe that tho local manufacture will prove permanent here 

(u). The mountain above the plantation is covered with high 
forost to tho summit. Fuol is oxoesaivoly cheap/nor will it beoome 
dearer for many years, unless the cinchona reserves be muloted of 
this forest. Charcoal we estimato to cost us sevon annas (10|d.) 
per raaund of 80lbs. 

(6) Coolie labor (Nepalese cr Lepcha) is Rs. 5 (=10*.) per 
month. For most of tho manufacturing operations it is as good labor 
as con Id be desired, nor do the coolies object to keeping up fires all 
night j they rather enjoy it. 

(c.) The Lopchas build large water-tight bamboo houses very 
cheaply. My large house for tho aloohotio process, and which would 
tarn out GOOlbs. of quinine a month, costs Government less than £7. 

(d.) Perennial torrents descend the mountain 'Bide, and tho 
Lepchas lead water in bamboo tubes to all parts of the factory, 
which oanbe turned on or off in an Instant, and also can be regu¬ 
lated in amount. In all the distilling, Ao., this is highly convenient 
to say the least 

(e.) By manufacturing here we avoid the expense of dxying, packing, 
and carriage to England. As to the drying, I donbt if on the large 
scale we could carry it out satisfactorily in this reeking climate. The 
expense of carriage to England is not at present ft very heavy 
percentage of the value of the bark, but in case the prioe of bark tauo 
greatly, it might beoome of very grave consideration. 

(J.) By getting the bark directly from the living trees into th4 
boilers an advantage is gained in the manufacture, which 
only those who have tried it as against working dry bark can folly 
appreciate. The bark is then quite tender, and gives up its alkaloid' 
with the most charming readiness. An extremely Small quantity at 
aoid suffices, the tedious bailings are largely reduced in dumber and 
duration, and finally, more quinine is obtained than by any amount t 
of labor could be got from the sam^ baMc after haylfig fays dried- ’ . 


• The original process of the ]^burghphsruuoopto,Jui use for raasy year* 
doss not require the q^of aloohol* It is tasy, bnt wastefUL—En. A I. O. 
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faeoncfarioS^Ntartlbeg kne to apologise for the imperfect 
arrangement of the fllkrui tbit report. The subjects of abandon* 
teOnt of fvoimdi oftSflMuisian oC cultivation, and of looal 
maanfeottuVwt eo ooeetJ^Mpoted in my own mind, that I hare 
been utterly unable to divideM^ay matter precisely. I beg leave 
to leoshamend that the Sivok d»p of the RvmgW reserve be 
handed over absolutely to the Department, and that the 

Byaqg ^ey be rese rved intact for 

. COFFfcf. 


THE COFFEE PLANTER OF CEYLON. 

To justify our statement that to be a coffee planter it is nocoa- 
sary that a man should be possessed of knowledge varied and 
comprehensive, we have but to cpioto the headings of the chap¬ 
ters into which Mr. Sabonadiere** book is divided. 

Introductory Remarks, Selection of Laud Soil, Elevation, &c.. 


nanumig, iUttlllunig, * ium-mug. j. i^ivih^, curing, Him U1.S- 
patching Crop ; Bungalows and Lines ; Stores, Pulping House 
and 'J3avbeoues ; Tools and Machinery ; The .Enemies of tho 
iCoffee tree; tho Malabar Cooly ; Er mutes. 

The great feature in the present edition is au outiroly new 
chapter on maty ring, which embodies tho largo cx]ioriehce the 
author has obtained in tho use of artificial manures applied to 
the extensive prutifprtics under his charge. Mr. Sabonadiere’s 
, experience 4ms WHum thoroughly to believo in the vast benefits 
of judicious manuring when combined with draining and trench¬ 
ing, and we know that ho traces the short crops of tho present 
season to meteorological influence^ and not to inanmitig, 
although, of courso, harm has been done and can he done by flu* 
ill-airivised use of forcing manures. It has now been effectually 
proved, he statep, that Draining to provent wash ami waste 
of soil, and a system of manuring while the trees are still 

S r and vigorous, tend to prolong tho age of estates. There 
loubt that under such a system co/fee-trees may havo 
gf an existence as other evergreens ; excepting of course 
such contingencies ’as overbearing, attacks of gmbs, the 
taproot coming in contact with rock, »*r becoming rotten from 
swampy soil, all of which bring the tree to prematura decay.” 

Mr. Sabonadiore, like GVery oiu-else, gives the prefereirtfc to 
cattle dung, where it can be plentifully aud economically applied. 
Of course the more opening of so large a hole as is usually dug 
neufwe coffee trees would effect much good even if no manure 
were apnliod. But as the expoijso of Applying large quantities 
of so bulky and heavy a material as cow-dung is very groat, it 
may be important to our planting readers to know that a 

g entleman with considerable experience in the use of manures 
as found that a much smaller quantity than is ordinarily used 
of cow-dung or pulp will have ull the effect of the larger quantity 
if mixed with a proportion of bono-dust, or better still, 
superphosphate. Manuring with cattle dung, aided by bone- 
dust or artificial manure Mr. Sabonadiere believes could 
bo so managed that, with an average expenditure of £3 
per acre per annum, 11 properties of oven medium soil might 
be kept to ail average bearing rate of eight to ten cwts. an acre, 
which would fully repay the cost, and leave a large profit be¬ 
sides.” As Mr. Sabonadiere is speaking of eases where tho cattle 
are wholly stall-fed, this judgment fouuded on liis experience is 
most important, as showing that where capital amt skill are 
applied to the cofloe enterprise can be rendered profitable not 
merely temporarily but permanently. But clearly hero, as in all 
other pursuits, skill must be supplemented by capital. There can 
be no doubt that much of the failure we have to mourn over in 
Ceylon has been duo to tho mistake of attempting too much. 
Mon have cloared and planted 200 to 400 acres of land, when 
they ought to have concentrated their energies aud moans on 
100. Mr. Sabonadiere is, of course, in favour of burying all the 
primings. If labour cannot bq spared for so necessary an opera¬ 
tion as this the look out is a bad one. We quoted notices of 
mana grass in our last, but there are many properties where this 
substance cannot be procured within available distance. In those 
coses a reserve of forest would be valuable from which fresh 
earth could be brought to be applied with manure ; also twigs 
to be buried in trenches or to be burnt into ashes while tho larger 
branches could be converted into charcoal. Purchasers of lots in 
Dimboola, which are high and close to forest not likely over to lie 
felled for coffee planting purposes, have their compensating 
advantages in the direction we have indicated. Some of their 
young plants may be gnawed by rats from the forest, and there 
may be some tendency to bug from nearness to damp and shade, 
but it is an immense advantage to be close to inexhaustible 
reserves of humus and potash. With these from the neighbouring 
forest, the pulp and primings of the states, some cow-dung and 
a small quantify of good bone-dust or really rich superphosphate, 
we have little doubt that properties at from 4,300 to 6,000 
fleet above the sea oan be kept at an average yield of 7 or 8 cwts. 
.an acre. This in a olimate far superior to that of England 


ought to oontent reasonable men. When sceptics poiafc/to th* 
earlier Dimboola estates opened at a high elevation, estate* which 
-bore largely for the first few years of their existence 
went bach,—it must be remembered that such properties wsih 
opened in the pre-manoring era, while portions of them revived 
by high cultivation are again yielding heavy and remunerative 
crops. Mr. Sabonadiere enters fully into the nature Mid value'df 
composts made of poonac, bone-dust and guano; the latter a 
substance which should never be used except’ in. combination 
with others, such as poonac. Of Leeehman'B compost the author 
speaks as a capital manure; one pound a tree is a proper quantity 
to be used, and the avorage cost, inclnding-appftoation. is, say, 
acre ; it may also o0 beneficially mix$d with other 
On this estate it was very effective in supporting 
treo!Nfc|r htfuvy bearing.” 

Of r. Sabonadiere’* experience does not seem 

to have been lai^MM^ysfavourable as regards the very cases 
where manuring isi^HHfcMuuLthose of “ poor coffee.” We 
quote the paragraph 

“ Snmbroom in im m of tlin urt ifi o in tbnf. Vina lsttalv 


“ Sombreoruin is ^To of tho art ificuifaS^iKoathat has lately 
been inunufActuredKnd owes its origin toHBSS^B. Tytler, of 
Palakelle. As onuion varies much on its vrJ^hja, I have 
included in theJn)ondix sumo correspondence that lu!lpj|tteared 
in the nuwspi^^B ujwu tho subject. My own expentt^^f 
SotnUMunim flVat it is a good manure; but having 
on vd^rgood (Sice tho effects were not so perceptible os woufll 
have been tho Mtso on a poor estate. 1 have seen it applied to 1 
Miry poor come with most beneficial offocts, but I fancy it( 
requires to bo •’equontly applied to afford lasting and remunera¬ 
tive results.” M ] 

The cost cflftho leading manures and composts, including 
application, fw given ; but for the detailed figures we refer to the 
work. OncJUlt is clear ; in ndditiou to £25 to £30 an acre 
which (uieljjAing buildings) an estate of 20() acres will cost by 
tho time i*jfs brought into full bearing, an annual expenditure of 
from £l-lMto £3-1 0 an aero should bo calculated on for trench¬ 
ing aud nMnurmg Trenching, closed and open, is described as 
well as mMles of loosening tho soil, applying swarnpsoil, &c. 

I But we dwelt long enough, though not too long, on this im- 
| portant siuBeet of manuring, the great question on which the 
prosperity lid permanency of coffee estates depend. Knowing 
tho large dnw benefits derived from a complete system of paths 
ami cart r<«|s through an estate (as well as «the indirect 
benefits from^kp loosening of the soil in making them) Mr. 
Sabonadiere Mrongly advises tbe thorough reading of tho proper¬ 
ty as ono of t»o earliest operations, and he is doubtless right, 
although e«u the sacrifice of coffee bushes on old oBtates is as 
nothing compared with tlio benefits conferred by paths and 
cart roads Jor which thoy are sacrificed. In glancing over the 
book sorii#curious facts strike us. In ordinary fanning cost of 
seed is a J mportant and ever-recurring item. In the case of 
coflee plaBtmg the quantity and cost arc, wo should say, the 
smallest can possibly occur. Five bushes of parchment 

coffee at tM most will be sufficient for a nursery yielding plants 
for 100 aerm, so that tho equivalent of less than two owt. of 
clean code* value, say £6, would suffice to yield plants for an 
average esfMte of 200 acres. In the estimates we soo that the 
cost of plain is taken at ill00 for 200 acres in one case, at 
£45 for Kmacros in tho other, or Gs. per thousand. We 
believe tho of good plants in Dimboola is now 8s. por 
thousand; mj^ceii taking grubs and tho necessity of supplies 
into account, th» cost of plants is about tbe smallest item of all. 

In sugar plantiiqnnd other planting pursuits tho case is vory 
different. The inductions for lining, holing, and plunting 
are full and jirouk. Tho importance of (cooping estates 
clean from the firrt isl^iown by the astounding fact mentioned 
by Mr. Sabonadiere, th.^vjf wooding costs 3s. por acre per annum 
then the sum expended •flionly boo estates was £288,000 annu¬ 
ally. Mow the sum ciunrtut lie under £300,000 an average of 
£300 for each ostato. TheVro vailing weed, as our readers are 
aware, is the goat weed fag erafnm conyzoidrs ) which unfor¬ 
tunately feeds on the very elejments required by the coffee plant 
for its healthy existence. Botanists wno ought to kowu tell us 
it is not indigenous but iut^khiood, liko the thistle into 
Australia, and likely equally to nAiaud special legislation for its 
control if not its extirpation. Mucwnightbe done, we suspect,by 
the application of some powerful chmucal substance to gather 
heaps of the agvratnm. Burning ca&ftt often, from tho damp¬ 
ness of the climate, bo so effectually flwmplished as to dostroy 
the amazing quantities of seeds which sbis plague of a wood 
produces. Mr. Sabonadiere favours contract weeding under proper 
regulation. When he comes to pruning the author expresses nis 
belief (contrary to tho general practice) that if young trees were 
allowed to bear their maiden crop before being topped, it would 
be vory much to their future benefit ana endurance. He 
certainly givesgood reasons for his belief and against the too early 
forcing or the trees for the sake of crop. We fancy that the 
greater or less exposure to wind will determine the practice. 

In Dimboola we suppose it would be safe to let plants grow to 
four feet high before topping, while in Medemahaneura such 
plants would be blown to shreds or uprooted. Mr. Sabonh- 
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fficiency of wator, 
tho cl lorry to the 
. 0 . Along tho lines 
>ta whore paths 
which tho cofloe 
coolies, being 
l, are not only 
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diere must have been thinking of the womens' right theory 
when, in regard to pruning, ho wrote “ Even women may 
be taught to use the knife in a very workmanlike manner.*' 
In treating of nicking there is an application of common sense 
which seems too obvious to be mentioned, and yet the vast 
majority of young planters would require to learn from experi¬ 
ence what Mr. Sabonadiere thus describes : 

“ In steep ground, my orders invariably were to pick from the 
top of the hill. My reasons were that if any coffee dropped it 
rolled down forwards and was more likely to be seen anil picked 
up, and because the coolies were not loaded when near tne top 
of tho field, so they had not to come down to empty their small 
bags and then have to go up again—perhaps to finish only a fe 
trees—which they aro very loth to do, their natural object X 
to complete their task os quickly as possible." 

The value of such an appliance as spouting onjypEftate is 
presented vividly in the following extr act^ 

M Where thore is a sufficient dechffiteggflp 
spouting should be made 
pulping house from^^^SpSsof the osl 
of spouting, h££ift oo -ztfere, in convenient 

H jng houses must t>o put up, i] 
pouted down to the works. 
a y deliver their loads near at 
and labour of a long and, in wt: 
irons journey to tho pulping L 
s money, is saved ; the coolies anrAblo to gather 
tity, and they are sa\ eel bodily \v ar miu tear. 

__f 200 coolies in the field, an incrcdfie of at least 

J 00 bushoLs, or 10 cwt. a day may be safely rAkoned upon, 
Amounting say to 300 cwt. for the five heavy wee^^ of picking, 
and representing a money value of fully £1000 ii^jbe London 
market." 

Under tho head of bungalows and lines Mr. Sabona^ero argues 
strongly for permanent buildings of stone with siflLjed roofs. 
Very valuable plans and estimates are given fromlrvhich we 
gather that even in so remote and expensive a A strict as 
Oud-apusilava buildings can be erected at about tbdl (following 
prices:— P . 

Store .—Stone pillars, roof of galvanized Morcw<p d’s tiles, 
sawn timber, coir-matting, floors in three stories, £4Kt] 

Pulping 1 lav so. —Solid masonry, pillars, and /.nsterns ; a 
double floor for curing purposes, corrugated iron n^jf, but not 
including cost of machinery, £4M3. f 

Bungalow. —Outsido walls of stone, inner walTS^awn timber, 
mudded between sawn reai>ers, planked floors, anc^ single roof, 
and including £70 as cost of godowns, £3.30. 

The levelling of the sites lias not been included. 

A first class bungalow for a married'European gentVman with 
a family would cost £ 00. The cost of lines is strange^’ omitted 
but to provide for a property of 200 acres in full lx 
suppose the following figures*would be pretty near tb 

Store - 
Pulping hou*e 

Bungalow for Tropnotor ot Chiof Snpt, 

Do for " Sinne Durey” 

Line* (saj)? 


This must be near the mark, for one of t/*o estimates 
gives £2,530 for buildings and muchinery, v /^hiding £250 
for 8 pouting. Loss than £2,000, it is evident, A'ill not suftico 
for really good buildings, or at the rate Ap£10 per aero, 
leaving £15 to £20 per acre for plant highroads, drains, &c. 
We need scarcely remark liow much the ujjp is facilitated and 
tho cost lessened of imported machinery ,£ron roofs, spouting, 
&c., by the railway and the extension of‘ Jlrt roods. The plant¬ 
ers of tho present generation may hava^T pay higher for labour 
and materials of local production, hjf they have nevertheless 
great advantages as compared with tl^ir predecessors, those, for 
instance, who had to omploy elophiura to caiTy heavy machinery 
up the Kandy road. M 

In looking over the valuable m#cer in the Appendix, wo are 
struck with some curious result^arrived at by further experi¬ 
ence, Mr. Wall wrote on mitring some fourteen years ago. 
Time has confirmed (as we sh|f .‘ed in our last issue) his estimate 
of the value of mana grass, Vfit it has completely overset what 
he wrote about coffee pulp^/yVll he could Ray of pulp was that 
it was not “ very vali/ ne or very effective, but it costs 
next or next to noUi»ng." In tho experience of others 
it has proved of ^immense value even alone ; but 
certainly most beneficial when mixed either with cattle 
dung, bones, or superphosphates. Mr. L. St Q. Carey con¬ 
siders pulp and superphosphates, about the beBt possible 
application to coffee ; while in Mr. Sabonadiere’s estimation pulp, 
imxed with cattle dong, is equal in value to cattle dung itself. 
But can extended use alone, in the face of such largo exports, 
have led to the great rise in the cost of bones ? Mr. Wall stated 
the cost of bones in 1857 at 3s. fid. per cwt. (£3 16s. per ton 0 in 
Colombo or 6s. on the estate. Taking five owts. as the quantity 
for an acre, about 46s. per acre would suffice for cost on estate 


and applying. Mr. Sabonadiere is moderate whs^flWalcmlatwtho 
coat or a ton of steamed bone-dust at pgjteasS Sp now at-£8.10 or- 
£10 on the estate. He would appis^Kra ton at a cost of 17/6* 
or £62/6 per acre in all The hajMgSwui would be 61/dngaiiisfe 
Mr. Wall’s 46/; the cost of bonma Qolombo haring thus more 
than doubled ; the cost of ouffige to the estate being reduced 
from £ 2 10 to £2 per ton^gwte the cost of applying has risen 
from 14/8, say 16/, to 1 Allowing for the adaitioa&xsost of 
grinding and steamij^jfffre great fact is that bones in Colombo- 
cost now consid enre T more than double what they could be 
procure d Jp tojjfrX 857. Even so, if of good quality, they are 
wfllb 1 ijtflmiy 1 bney, and recent experience points not to their 
fse*but to their judicious use. We intended that this should 
be our concluding notice of Mr. Sabonadiere's book, but so many 
topics suggested I >y it still remain for discussion that we must 
devote one more article to the work. 


COFFEE PLANTING AND THE BORER. 

To the Editor of the (t Homeward Mail" 

Sir, —In a recent issue of the Homeward Mail mention is 
mado of the non-success attendant on bamboo planting in Coorg, 
in coffee plantations, as a preventive against the borer. This 
certainly was to he expected as bamboos are the very hot beds of 
this destructive insect. Therefore is it strange that such a 
measure should have been adopted ; but we daily see that “ facts 
are Rtranger than fiction ;'* and cortainly the idea of affording 
the favourito nourishment and resort of an insect with tho view 
of enticing or bribing it not to injure your property is simply 
nonsense. 

There is, however, a plant, the growing of which might, and I 
think would, have the desired effect of keeping the borer and all 
such inserts at a distance, as being a strong repellent. I mean 
the anonas, all of which tribe contain a highly acrid quality, most 
fatal to insect life, the most common of all, tho custardapplo, 
being the most strongly imbued with this principle. Consequent¬ 
ly, there is reason to hope that the growing of this plant plenti¬ 
fully, intermixed with the coffee ones, might have mere effect in 
keeping the coffoe estates free from these injurious insects than 
the attompt in Coorg of bribing them into harmlessness by 
affording the noxious insect its favourite resort, wherein to breed 
and multiply. 

I throw out this hint that somo one more giftod than myself 
on this head may take the matter up, or those having the 
opportunity put it into practice, as cortainly no harm if no 
good would accrue from cultivating this delicious and nutritious 
fruit.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Geo. T. Haley, Colonel. 


We aro happy to state that during the past week we have 
received several communications containing the gratifying 
intelligence that tho prospects of tho coming crop aro most 
encouraging. From an estate near Vythory we hear that even if 
no more rain should fall,—which is not likely to be the case,— 
at least sufficient has fallen, and the ground is sufficiently satu¬ 
rated to have almost ensured tho fruit setting. As better 
prices are sure to be obtainable now that the dreadful war is 
at an end, we think we may congratulate all interested in coffee 
upon the present signs of the times, and trust that this and 
subsequent years will prove that enfteo, as an investment, is a 
most profitable one. We have been informed by “ soveral 
oldest inhabitants'* that a season like the ono we aro now 
entering on, has not boon known for moro than ten years.— 
South of India Observer. 

N EI LG 1IERRIE8. 

We are now enjoying most wonderful weather : the rain that 
used in former days when seasons were good to fall the last ten 
days in April has visited us early in March. Such a phenomenon 
we believe, has not boon experienced by that mythical person, 
the “ oldest inhabitant." Planters may fairly congratulate 
themselves on the splendid prospects before them. Coffee, tea, 
and cinchona have a fine future in store, if we may consider 
this early rain as the forerunner of a cycle of good seasons. As 
it is always preferable to be paid in advance, so it is well to 
score a few inches of rain rather before than after the time. At 
all events, the plants get a good start, and are in a better posi¬ 
tion to meet drought, should it unfortunately overtake tnem, 
than If they had received no rain at alL Wo hear that this 
year there is. in gardens, and absence of insect life, which is 
very encouraging; as for the last three or four years it was 
almost impossible to raise even a cabbage before June. Turnips 
even are reported to be growing freely, and oats, sown last 
November, after being ravaged by thewhite butterfly caterpillars, 
which appeared in millions in January and were suddenly cut 
off by an extra hard frost, are now doing welL In foot, wherever 
we enquire, evidences of changed seasons appear on every side. 
We are fortunate, for in England tamers have had a hard time 
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of it to feed their 
aoi a turnip larger t 
Observer, 


ith hay at £8 a ton, straw at £4, and 
1 -tatoe to be had.-^-iSotdA of India 


Having vainly spent eight 6r ton , 
to soft-sawder blacky into going ahead, the authoritie 
finding it, what is vulgarly oaUed, rather a “ blue look out>* 'must 


ditions, inducements, persuasions, and promises they found 

> . > . _ iV *_i j i l- i— i - a-__ n 


HIMALAYAN EN1 


TEA CULTIVATION. 

(From an old Planter.) 

The properties^manufacture, and cultivation of tea have pro¬ 
bably been familiar to the Chineso and Indo-i hinese races for 
-Untold centuries. Marco Palo mentions the use of it as univer¬ 
sal in Northern China in the eleventh century; and it is in all 
probability coeval with the most ancionl form of civilization. 
As is well known, it grows wild in Assam, and the tea shrub 
which was discovered there forty or fifty years ago, is probably 
the same as that cultivated by the Uhmoso and latterly by 
Europeans in the Himalayas. Cbango the respective localities, 
and each would, in all probability, under favorable circum¬ 
stances, develop into the other.' 

The tea shrub is peculiar to semi-tropical climates, by which 
I would convoy ^jlimites, which without being absolutely what 
in India we call hot, are yet like the hot ones subject to a 
monsoon or rainy season. Such are China, Ceylon, the Indian 
Archipelago, most parts of South America, &c. ; but tlio tea 
plant cannot, as far as yet ascertained, be profitably cultivated 
in all of thorn. In such countrios it is to bo notod that the vine 
will not flourish, nor can grapes worth anything be produced, 
Moisture and cloudy weather prevailing in tho summer month 
which prevents the fruit ripening ; roughly sjleaking, where 
grapes grow well, tea wdl not answer and vice vcr*a. 

This the Jesuit missionaries discovered when, during the last 
century they undertook to make wine at Pekin but failed 
in doing so, though they supposed that nothing would bo 
easier. The same failures have been mode in various parts 
of the world with respect to tea. 

Enthusiastic innovators and developers havo tried it in Mexico, 
Brazil, tho Cape, Australia, New Zealand, Chili, &c., but (though 
lately there have been favorable accounts from California) 
hitherto without success. It would bo as well, by tlio way, if 
some scientific botanist, or horticulturist, or arborist, or all three 
combined, would publish a work giving us tho history of the 
acclimatizations which during the present century have boon 
tried and fulled ; it would save an immensity of money, trouble, 
and disappointment. 

There exist numerous people who seem to think that any¬ 
thing that grows in Europe will grow in India, if only planted 
and watered. They propose to introduce Itibstone Pippins into 
the Central Provinces, hazelnuts and grapes into the Monghyr 
Hills, &e., &o. 

Those same people if they hoard an English landholder talking 
of planting an avenue of mangoes in his park would see tho ab¬ 
surdity at once ; but somehow, though they can understand 
Indian trees aud shrubs not answering in Kent or Sussex, they 
can’t understand English ones not doing in India. Perhaps they 
think that as they have succeeded, plants and trees from their 
part of the world ought to succeed too ; quien sabe, as the 
Portuguese say. 

Another ticklish peculiarity of tea is that though the seed 
in certain soils and climates may germinate freely ami produce 
fine luxuriant seedlings and plants, it is quite possible that 
the manufactured produce may turn out, however great care 
has been taken with it, to be of very inferior quality as a 
beverage. Sundry acuto and entorprising individuals have 
been “ let in” in thiB manner. Tho fact is that profitable tea 
planting requires a combination of circumstancos in soil, climate, 
elevation, moisture, &c., &c., npt to be met with everywhere. 

Tea was introduced into the N. W. Provinces and the N. W. 
Himalayas about 25 years ago, a great deal of expense and 
trouble being taken by Government to procure plants and seed 
of good quality from China, Chinese manufacturers. &o., &c. 
It is to be noted, however, that this said trouble ana expense 
was not incurred by a liberal Government for the benefit of 
their own countrymen, of those, in fact, who now carry on 
the enterprise. The Englishman, the traditional interloper, 
was never •* contemplated in general orders,” the idea being 
that “ the Natives” would jump at the notion, go into the new 
branch of industry with a will, and make a good thing of it. 
which would raise the revenue and redound to the credit of all 


the Deyrah Dhoon, Kangra, Ac., that such should be sup¬ 
plied with plants and seeds gratis, and the reports of ifr, 
Jameson, Superintendent of the Government Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, N. W. r., with those of other officials connected with the 
experiment, was published for the information of intending 
MtoWs. Unfortunately this information, which was all the 
hod to go upon, besides being rather meagre, was 
basOT^^^niatakou conclusions and calculations ; it was 
the a man who thought ho could answer 

for the morcanu!l^fcMM^>f an experiment, without taking 
the trouble of pracVHHBteLineout the proposition or the 
conclusions on whicVnis nypWB^m|yL^>uudocL' For exam¬ 
ple, he affirmed as W proved fact tha^J&JftAof toa bushes 
would, under ordiiAry circumstances, yicur^^SUis. or there¬ 
abouts of made iff per annum, and strongly reooB||Qmlod the 


abouts of made tjM per annum, and strongly roGot^^mlod the 
greatost possiblij^uniber of acres (up to 1,500) boiiig^^tounder 

As I hoforo jBKerved nobody possessed in those 
slightest knowM&ge of tea cultivation other than that con^| 
tained in thejRovomment reports, and these reports wore a 
naturally (thegovernment having boon experimenting in variousW 
localities lor t® last 12 years) supposed to be trustworthy | 
and conclusOT). Tho planters accordingly calculated that p* 
at the rate jjf 200 lbs per aero (the lowest estimate given) '4 
they could j9 1 a tolerably profitable return, and so they 
could havo yone at that figure, hut they discovered, after 
expending <y oir capital in planting out tho utmost area their 
funds wou jM admit, of, that the real yield of good but unma- 
mired lamjBnstoad of being 200 lbs. was 50 lba, or exactly on© 
quarter (omen under) what Dr. Jameson had named. Tiles© 
two inataiMes of the im perfect and inconclusive nature of Dr. 
Jamcson’smiport, viz., Ins stating the average yield per acre at 
200 lbs., aU his recommending the largest possible areas to 
be put imcH^cultiviition, did more harm than all his other 
blunders paltogether; 1 therefore avoid remarking upon or 
criticising thJkcst of the work, which is not likely to mislead 
anyone now-Btoys. It may, however, bo hero noted as an 
instance of we practical value of official oniuiona and of 
official experjpiontahsing, that the dicta and prophecies re¬ 
specting thwfuture of tea, the modus operandi, &c., of those 
(officials) w® had been many years in the provinces, where tho 
experiment* wore conducted, wh<> had experimented in it them¬ 
selves, and®cre supposed to know all about it, have for the most 
part prov^ utter fallacies. 

1st,—I^yas first assorted that “the Natives” would eagerly 
take to thewultivabion; this turned out a mistake. 

2nd,—Itmvas next representod that toa cultivation might be 
profitably Indertaken by anyone with sufficient capital, that 
the work wm light and easy, and that the best plan was to 
commit it foto to tho superintendence of trustworthy Native 
subordinate® tho reverse was found to be the case. 

3rd,—It w®held to bo incontrovertible that companies stood 
a much bettorlfcaiico of success than private planters, the theory 
being that tliow* largo capital would enable thorn to stem 
reverses, to holdvVu, aud ultimately run down tho latter. Tho 
running down wosjapt yet como off. 

4th,—On the failwo of all attempts at profitable toa cultiva¬ 
tion, based on tlffiA Government experience and on the 
Government expcrimeAd practice, the official guidances, going 
“ right about face” with^arming promptness insisted that the 
whole enterprise was addition ann a snare and impossible ever to 
succeed. Events are now f^jVvly but surely proving this to be 
another addition to the li® of their ‘‘ bad shots/' and I am 
sorry to be obliged to state %at in the course of my experience 
(extending ovor 15 years offjthereabouts) I cannot recollect 
having seen them make one go®, one. 


criticising ths 
anyone now-l 
instance of t 


part provjJ 
ist,—iH 
take to the! 

2nd,—It' 
profitably 1 
the work wi 


having seen them ma 


> one go^Rone. 

(To be craiwwfldj 


to the British interloper. 


KANGRA VAL LEGATE AS. 

Sir, —In your impression of the S^feinstant, I was sorry to 
perceive that “ Scrutator” has again rusn^info print on the head¬ 
ing of a Indian Teas, ’ and attempted to rovute tbe answer I have 
t<> his former letter on the same subject in the Pioneer of the 
11th October 1870. I say 11 sorry/' because I have to repeat tbe 
gist of the letter to object to, every word of which I uphold, 
because I advanced nothing I cannot distinctly prove. When I 
see an unsupported attack on both the tea and district of 
Kangra, I feel bound as one interested in that locality to dis¬ 
abuse 4 Scrutator” of bis notions, which are quite contrary to th* 
loots. “Scrutator” remarks in his first letter t—“ If this tea mm 
no bettor than the last crop grown at Holta, it would have results 
ed iu a heavy loss to the grower, as two per pound was the most 
which was offered for that crop.” He now says, I misunderstood 
the statement, aud that the year referred to was the last on 
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which the Government held the estate. It is a pity he did not 
then state the same in hlaok and white ; for, not I only but ail 
my friends who read the letter understood it to refer to the 
crop of 1869, and were very indignant about it ; and if I had 
not written denying the statement, others were ready to do bo. I 
am confident that all my assertions in the Pioneer of the 28th 
Ootober 1870 can be verified by the Kangra Valley tea-planters. 
It is well known that the Kangra teas aro not so strong for 
mixing purposes as the Assam ; but that they are bought up at 
high prices, and in some coses at even higher rates in London 
than the Assam teas, I have evidences in my escritoire to 
prove. This shows that they are mainly inquired after for th»*~ 
purpose of drinking without any admixture, because the njy'a fey 
and delicately-scented flavour is largely appreciated, toj^ct.toll¬ 
ing consumers. A great London tea dealer lik- informed 
me that in some instances the Kangra ^jbffliiilPHluod for mixing 
with China growths, as a -aI jr ex * ra £t • portion sufficed 
to permeate with its ajgfoien* dilitios ttWrge quantity of the 
usual tasteless Ch^g** Anyhow, wheT^er for mixing pur¬ 
poses or remains the same^vWNy that Kangra teas 

all rouud jK- ✓ at the London auction sales reaped extreme rates 
iiiy occasions ; and'have at times efcripsed the prices 


on myg ' 5iiy occasions ; and'have at times eVripsed the prices 
0 &Ttak** the Assam Company ; and of trWv also I possess 
tbv^ 0 ^* I also maintain that tho residents Vhi obtain more 
and in Kangra if they require it, and many can Wl\ you of lands 
khey declined to purchase well suited for toa Vmiltivation. It 
(fcpoaks extremely little for the groat experience V<M the “oldest 

t esident” if ho thought it worth his while to 40 acres of 
oa garden that was “ miserably bad and unfit fijed tea and if 
the truth wore known, it would probably bo firAml that the 
“ oldest resident’' from want of tact and skill in n<‘&» iating with 
natives had himself alone to blame for bis ill-succosSaMi obtaining 
land. Tho cost of land carriage to tho nearest seu-pd V is doubt¬ 
less higher in Kangra than that prevailing in Assan\alr Cachar 
but an overwhelming sctofF against this is in the fanivmvcr rate 
paid for labour, viz., Its. 4 per mensem, and which h.iymot to be 
imported. There is no scarcity of labour in the Kaiy »u Valley, 
and I have heard of many planters turning away lianJththey Imd 
no work for. ) 

The coolies are all men of the distru t.— say twWtVnnls from 
the neighbouring villages, and the remainder from » irious places 

none of which being as a rule south of the Sewahitk Rang**. I 

also repoat that ‘ l tho bulk of tho plantations is ^ron nice sloping 
ground,” (I referred only to the Kangra Valley), a\ usit to which 
on “Scrutator’s” part might perhaps convince liinwsof the accu¬ 
racy of this statement. Y«>u will observe that the Vord “ hull:” 
to which exception has been taken, allows some portion to boas 
“ Scrutator” has described it, on ground teqiiiriiig to\ .o terraced. 
Ah “ Scrutator” has seen fit to disparage tho Kangra IcIM, climate, 
soil, formation of laud, supply of labour, without tljp amallcst 
foundation in fact, 1 therefore beg most distincyl to deny 
his assertions, and to suggost that both he and his frr t/fig should 
favor the Kangra Valley with a visit and ask the /eral plan¬ 
ters their opinion on tdiuabovo subjects. T had almU .t. forgotten 
to notice the following in “ Scrutator’s” last letter- ‘‘sv d tin* state¬ 
ment that at Pftlunporo Fair the present proprietor alluding to 
the IIolta Estate) sold his tea for 1. and 2 Its. per V - ., is a start¬ 
ling comment on former management which c»mkl/Lilly produce 
tea worth two annas.’' I gnih agree with “ Scr ator” in this 
being a very “startling comment," but since Le'ly Sears to doubt 
tho truth of the statement. I recommend him fry write and ask 
either Major Charles Strutt, or his manager, *Ajbut it. Referring 
* to tho tea made at the Government Cardenle^lloha before it was 
sold to Major Strutt, “Scrutator” in liis fp^t letter says, 1 have 
no hesitation in saying that every lb. of As a grown by Govern¬ 
ment has cost 10 (ten) lls. per lb., prob*mly moie.” 1 concludo 
by iuvitiug “ Scrutator” to prove thiaAQSsertion. 

/ 1 Omega. 

Kangra, 8th March 1871. A>' 


the cachar/ .<;a gardens. 


Kumaon, 1 si March. 

The past fortnight has 1 / ^i a splendid ono for all interest¬ 
ed in the cultivation of r Qther earth in these parts, up¬ 
wards of three inches A T rain having fallen, making 
total of 5 inches and out* tKith for February. The temperature 
fell some 7 or 8 inches -<'3hd hoar frost became very hoary, giving 
a Bovore check to vegetation, which had made great progress 
undor the previous mild sparinglike weather. For tho last week 
thero has been a succession of brilliant sunshine and accom¬ 
panying blue skies, and the thermometer having risen to nearly 
its original figures trees and flowers are rapidly bursting into leaf. 

In a short editorial in your issue of the 25tn ultimo, you quote 
some statistics regarding Cachar and its tea gardens, which 
would seem to give a satisfactory reply to the oft-repeated query 
41 why does tea not pay P” It is to be hoped, however, that the 
future will give a more satisfactory reply to the above query than 
the past has been able to do with regard to the sister district in 
question. In a late issue of Toufarin fir Oo.*e Weekly Circular, 
the average prices of Cabhar teas sold in Calcutta from 15th 


to 81st December last, are few details of 

the quantities of tea sold ana tb^M Warn realised may not 
be uninteresting to some of the /SfiK rs of the Delhi j fasaflto, 
which numbers among its cons*4fents all sort and conditions 
of men. During the fertnieh^a question one thousand three 
hundred and sixty-four o«3)Ks of Caohar tea were sold by 
auotion, some plantati o*imeraged as low as 11 annas and 
6 pie per lb., while r* Jfraveraged as high as Rs. 1-2-6 per lb., 
the average of afipf he averages being 15 annas and one- 
fourth of l,««Sidef' lb. Taking each chest to average 801bs., a 
jffbchr&i faa^fos. were sold at four auctions within two weeks. 

" itfe teas sold making up the averages consisted of Pekoes, Pekoe 
Souchongs, Souchongs, Congous Broken teas and Dust. In 
Cachar as in other tea districts, doubtless te»»planting suffered 
from ignorance, carelessness and stupidity on the part of tho plan¬ 
ters, but the figures quoted before seem to shew that the tide has 
turned there as it has elsewhere. To my knowledge one of the 
Cachar tea gardens has this last season made a clear profit of 
Ra. 60,000, and last year or the previous season it cleared’Bs. 65,000. 
In this province I know several estates which duHng last season 
chared all expenses , leaving an overplus available for dividend, 
but these plantations are in the hands of men who make tea- 
planting a labour of love and an avocation followed after with 
enthusiasm, uud it is to ho hoped that these aro but the begin¬ 
nings of better things to follow. ** 

Tea-planting in this province has suffered from several species 
of planters. 

1st.—Wo shall say there is the lazy planter, who affects kid 
gloves and looks after his plantation in his bungalow, where he 
amuses himself all day or nearly so, trusting almost entirely to 
natives, in the evening when work has ceased tho tindal or 
chowdry arrives at the bungalow makes his obeisanc \ and is 
addressed “ S.ilam chowdry, kani aj utcha hai?” “ Ha sahib 
khoob utcha hai,” replies the chowdry; u llohut atclia chowdry, 
salam,” leplics the sahib, and this going on from week to week, 
and from month to month, the result is that for every 100 rupees 
spent the estate gets value on work for 40 or 50. No wonder 
that tea should pay as it has been doing! 

2nd.—We shall say there is the ignorant and conceited 
planter, for ignorance and conceit generally go hand in hand. 
This gentleman is a shade better than his lazy brother, for 
although the light which is in him is well nigh darkness, he acts 
more or less to his farthing rush-light, but the details of his 
cultivation and general management are something unique, to 
tho unbounded satisfaction of his shareholders, who, like a cer¬ 
tain character wo rend of in Slialispear, he has been paying 
<l with vow and promises” these dozen years. Of him and his 
idiosyncrasy, however, more anon. 

TEA CULTIVATION ON THE NEILGHERRIES. 

[BY JAMES MACrHERSON.] 

Mavvfacf u re of Black T ms. 

The various means of producing black teas are almost unli¬ 
mited ; so much depends upon the skill and convenience of tho 
workmen, the size and convenience of the factory, aud tho stato 
of the weather, that tho conditions of manufacture, and conse¬ 
quently the quality of the manufacterod product, are necessarily 
very varied. 

With a factory of a sufficient size, and with an abundance 
of fuel and good arrangements, the manufacture of tea may he 
rendered almost independent of the weather. Should the 
reverse of these conditions be tho easo, the manufactured tea 
will, as a rule, suffer in quality, from the impossibility of sup¬ 
plying all the conditions of space, time, and heat. 

Tho first stage of the manufactur * will be the gathering in of 
tho green leaves ; and it will be necessary to make some fow 
remarks upon tho condition or stage of growth to which tho 
plants should have arrived before tho crop should bo picked. 

It will be necessary to keep two important objects in view, 
viz., tho obtaining a maximum yield of leavos, and at the same 
time preserving tho health and vigour of tho plants. Many 
and serious blunders have been, and still are, committed in this 
direction. No pains should bo spared to presorve a proper 
balance botween tho leavos and roots of tho tea plant under 
cultivation ; the health of the one depends entirely upon the 
vigour of the other; if the leaves are overplucked the root 
action speedily becomes impaired, the leaves will be produced 
in smaller quantities as a natural consoquenco, and the whole 

? lant will speedily assume a stunted and unhealthy appearance 
lie Chinese have found that three (spring, summer, and 
autumn), may be advantageously taken in their climate ; and 
there cannot he a doubt but each of these crops are made up of’ 
two or at most three pickings, and that they allow their plants 
to make a good and abundant growth before they venture to 
rob their foliage. 

Any other course would inevitably ruin the health of their 
shrubs; indeed, thev admit that in those instances where they 
are induced to pluck the young and undeveloped spring leaves 
for the manufacture of Pekoe teas, the health and vigour of the. 
plants receive at *<*ry material check. 
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The differenceo^tt^is of coarse in favour of healthy plants, 
and it is an utter suppose that the taking twenty 

pickings per annum a greater weight of tea than the 

taking ten ; there must i^^^nparatively less in each picking 
when twenty are taken, while^^^quality of the produce will 
eventually be impaired, from tniButtumstancos Of the plants 
being checked in their vigour. 

The young shoots should be allowe^^^jnake six or bo veil 
leaves before the pickings are taken, anuTffl^heterminal bud 
and the tree leavos below it, togother with stalk, 

should bo pinched off, thus leaving four leavi 
their base, ready to burst into a succossional growl 

Should bulk, rather than fineness of texture, be a desidoratum 
■the fourth leaf may be taken, if it be sufficiently tender to make 
into tea. 

A good gang of woinon who aro well acquainted with their 
work will average from 18 lbs. to 20 lbs. each of green leaves 
per day in the spring; T have had women pick as much as 2!) 
lbs, while from 24 lbs. to 28 lbs. was a very common day’s work. | 
It is an exccllunt plan to pay the women so much per lb. tor pick- | 
mg, regulating the price accordingly as your plants may be } oung | 
or old, or give an abundant or only a meagre crop of leaves. 

lt'was my practico to lower the price per lb. as the women 
l>oeamo better acquainted with the w» k, commencing at half an 
anna per lb. and yearly reducing the price until the work was 
at last taken at a quarter anna per lb., and even this latter 

E rice is too high ;* when the day’s work is done the women 
ring in their leaves to hi woighed, and if any of their baskels I 
be found to contain unduly coarse leaves, the whole day’s work 
should be confiscated; if this be done once or twice it will 
operate very beneficially upon the careless pickers. As the 
leaves are weighed they must be spread thinly upon cloths or 
mats; they should be from 1J inches to 2 inches thick, and 
great care should bo taken to preserve tins thickness evenly, as | 
fermentation in this stage is to be carefully avoided. The leaves I 
usually remain thus spread out from four or five o'clock in tlu* 
oveiling until seven o’clock next morning. In the morning 
early, if there be sun, the leaves should be exposed to the air 
and tossed in the hands until they are flaccid and the edges 
present a bruised or reddish appearance. 11* there he no sun 
this work must he done within doors, especially in rainy weather, 
and ample accommodation will ho indispensable for those 
purposes on large estates. When the withering is complete the 
roasting commences ; the roaster takes a double handful for 
each roller (one roaster being amplo for a do/on rollers), and 
this allowance is thrown on the pan and kept constantly and 
briskly in motion for four or five minutes. Tlio pans are 
hcatod to such a degree that the leaves crackle when thrown 
upon them : no especial degree of heat produces this crackling 
in all loaves. Very succulent leases will crackle ami 
part with their moisture and become flaccid more readily 
than older, harder autumn leaves; but for general pun loses 
it will be sufficient to have the pans so hot that a crackling 
sound is produced, and if the heat should vary a few degrees 
moro or less the ineonveuienee will be an unpleasantly hot job for 
the workman if the pans are too hot, and a prolonged roasting 
before he can render his leaves sufficiently flaccid if the 
pans are too cold. 

When the leaves are sufficiently flaccid they are thrown upon a 
table with a bamboo mat nailed upon it, and the rolling com¬ 
mences; this operation requires great care. Every effort should be 
made to retain a coolie who rolls tea readily ; coolies differ much 
in this respect. Young lads with pliable fingers will often attain 
tlie peculiar action required in rolling in two or three days, 
while othors are seemingly quite incapable of acquiring it. For¬ 
tune very well compares the motion to that of a baker kneading 1 
dough; both hands are used in the same way. The ball of I 
leaves is firmly clasped in both hands, tlio thumb of the right j 
hand lying close on the mat, and the fingers and thumb of the i 
left hand overlying the right ; the hands are then pushed out- j 
wards, and tho ball of leaves should at the Name time receive j 
t hree or four complete turns under the hands before the arms 
are fully extended. The leaves arc then drawn inwards, and ' 
again pushed outwards, and so the operation continues until the 
leaves aro sufficiently rolled. (’oolios (lifter somewhat in their 
modus operand} ' ; some men alternately reverse their thumbs 
for the outward stroke, and these men aro generally the host 
and easiest rollers ; they seem to completely turn round the 
leaves in their hands more evenly and readily. This is all- 
important, so far as apjiearance is concerned, for upon the leaves 
being well and evenly rolled without breakage, depends the 
future appearance of the tea. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the principal object of the rolling is to expross tho super¬ 
abundance of green acrid juice from the leaves ; this should be 
the more particularly attended to in the prejxaration of black 
teas, as in their manufacture great degrees of heat cannot be 
employed to drive off the juices in the earlier stagos of the 
process. It will commonly take from five to ten minutes 
(according to the quality of the leaves) to well and thoroughly 
express the juioe and at the same time give the leaves a good 
even twist. I have commonly allowed one coolie^ for evory 20 


lbs. of leaf, and one roaster for every twelve rollers. v As the 
leaves are finished rolling they are separated and strewn thinly 
upon a cloth, kept in the shade, and‘ protected from drying 
currents of air until the da/s work is complete; they are then 
well mixed, so as to render the whole day's work of a uniform 
quality ; they are then packed in baskets,holding about a quarter 
bushel, and are alio well to remain thus packed from 5 p. m. until 
7 a. m. uext morning. The leaves should be paoked moderately 
tight-, aud placed in a part of the factory where a thermometer 
would shew about 73 ° of Fahrenheit. 

Tho degree of fermentation may always bo regulated by placing 
baskets in a warmer or colder position, or by the degree of 
,s with which the leaves are pressed into the boskets, 
should be made to fit the tup of the baskets within. 
If tho has proceeded in a proper manner the mass 


of leaves shoul 
a uniform dull orun 
of warmth. 

In tho morning ci 
baskets and the lea 
hands, they showli 
cloths in the sh ‘ 
pans should be 
stirred until 
able a mom it 
of tea are rmu 
upon the chi 
process is con 
clammy feel, 
three hours ft] 
repeat* j 


jtho morning a pleasant malty smell, 
m oderately sensible degree 

the tea shtm’^ 3 r^ , ^ 4 £|>wd out of the 
separated by ljoiug^hflb5^hetwoon the 
ion bo thinly and unitoriiily Q T^|jad upon 
to await tlio roasting; tfi<Tjittping 
mlf filled, and tlio leaves kept ' 

are wanned through, and a coin? 
the moisture is disjieUcd. As the pansfiiT 
1 they should again be spread out thinly ] 
i until the whole are done. When this I 
dote, the leaves will have a slightly moist and 1 
id a strong vegetable smell. After lying two or 
fposed totin' air, this kind of roasting may bo 
^ and tlie leaves again spread out thinly for the 

light. XoxtiJorning, if there be sun, the leaves limy be exposed 


t«» it, still rerunning thinly spread upon tho cloths, and when 
they are the/‘-quarters dry or more, they may be carried in for 
the final dijXug«\er charcoal fires. 

In the fuK’ing process, the greatest care will be necessary to 
provide agMnst the to.i being smoked or burned. If hot water 
weib usoamth.s burning or smoking would be impossible ; the 
pipes wouhBe laid parallel in a brickwork trough, ho arranged 
that they wBuld present the largest possible heating surface, 
and tin* tea Might- either be placed ubo\o them on cloths, or on 
wire-work fraiVta, and within a few inches of their surface. At 
present, howcj^^wiih charcoal fin's the greatest care must lie 
taken that noKeavos drop upon tlie fire, .is they burn and 
cause smoke Mhivh imparts disagreeable flavour to the tea; 
smoke is soiJBtime* caused too by imperfectly 1 aimed pieces of 
charcoal ; tl Mi iB also to be avoided ; such pieces should be very 
carefully pi wed out before the fires arc laid. When the fires 
are perfectfree from smoko, the tea should be placed over 
them iu tw bamboo baskets or wire sieves, and as tlio drying 
operation £%>coeds, the tea should he carefully remou'd from off 
the fire at-otorvals of a quarter of an hour or so and turned ; 
it should IxWlorno in mind that the drier the tea becomos, the 
more readilyBt \ull burn, and that the tires should be allowed to 
deaden towftds the hitter part of the process. When the tea 
is perfectly <wv and crisp it may bo at once removed from tho 
file ; the donee of dryness may In* determined by the crispness ; 
if, upon beingmitten, a leaf feels at all soft between the teeth 
it is insuflicieiiSk dried. 

The drying etfcVftcte, the tea may at once be sifted into congou, 
souchong, and ork\gc pekoe, and packed in tin canistors, or lead 
1 11 led boxes, aud se^M*ely fastened up. 

If, lmwe\er, any ciwsu leaves have been picked, the teas had 
best be packed in stonwbins and there remain until tho whole 
season’s crop is in. It, ^av then be advisable to mix the whole 
of the teas in store, and fv^-al pick, sift, re-dry, and then puck 
the whole, but tins wili’fl/jn a great measure, depend upon 
circumstances, such as the ip^irket for which the teas are in¬ 
tended, &e. 

There are, as before nientioJ^d, many other methods of pre¬ 
paring black teas, such as sun G^mg, drying on the pan, rolling 
before roasting, rolling after tliQk second and third rousting.*, 
withering in the shade, &r., but inKany or all of these methods, 
it must always bo borne in mind tht\ fast drying lias a tendency 
to give a green tea quality, and the Wjoro especially if tho drying 
medium bo artificial heat ; iudcod, thwrapidity with which teas 
are dried, seem to me to constitute thci Pj^h ief differences ; other 
parts of the process may be made to iMitralizu the effects of 
rapid drying to a certain extent, but if teak be ever so well or 
evenly fermented, for instance, and arc then at once dried off 
on the pans, comparatively more of the esseutiul juices will 
lie retained iu the leaves, and they will, consequently, approxi¬ 
mate more closely to green teas. 

In separating teas, two methods may bo employed, viz., 
separating the leaves in tho picking by selecting and separately 
jacking pekoe, souchong, congou, and bohea leaves, and preparing 
the selected leaves separately ; for this operation separate gangs 
of pickers will be necessary. The most easy and economical of 
the two methods is to pick all the leaves with the stalk (as pre¬ 
viously described), and then to separate the finer leaves by silting; 
for this purpose two sieves will generally be sufficient, and 
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meshes may be respectively from the ono-eighth of an 
inoh to a qnarter of an inch for the separation of the very coarse 
autumn leaves; intermediate sizes may, of course, be used if it 
be desirable. The smaller sieves will pass through orange 
pekoe, and retain souchong and congou ; the larger sizes will 
pass through souchong and retain congou, <fco. It will always bo 
advisable to pass the finer teas through the sieves first, as they 
do not get so much mixed with the broken particles from the 
coarser teas, if they are only once sifted. 

Flowery Tehoo. 

This tea is entirely composed of the undeveloped couypb|^^i 
leaf- bud, and great care should bo taken to pick this uIojhs- J.n« | 
best woman only can pick from eight to ten ounces por^meAnesi* 
undeveloped leaves, so that the tea, if pure, m^a£tflT^i , n<*cessit> 
be a very expensive article ; it willb^4'-T)drJ?y to pay as much 
per ounce for these buds. f or ordinary loaves, I 

and even at that fdn* h3*fr,ite to take the work, 1 

as they find it^SG^ rf “ a j?h(nis. It cannoNt© made in very great 
bulk, and■ ..JiWiaps better to regard W* as a curious luxury 

than as ( j^ (t ?fcetable article. | 

.yr*l ^Clie leaves are brought in they are A H4 gbo«l and spread 
,inkW upon cloths for the night ; in the nf °iing they are ex 1 
y (l^sod to the air and sun to evaporate the juic\ ; they may thus 
\ remain until above 10 a. in., according tor^lie wc.ither, and 
( they will then feel vviy slightly ensj) to IhAHouch ; they arc 
then taken in and roasted onto on a uiodcrulYMy cool pan ; no 
rolling will be lieeessan, as the iindevolopoiF® buds do not 
contain more juices than may bo esaporated, miff* thoy are more- 1 
over as well rolled and emnp.itt as nature eay make them. ( 
After the roa ting 'which should be v.iiefully porft^P ned so as not 
to destroy the while hairs pulscresvenee) is V* -mplcte, the 
loaves mav he again spread out upon cloths in thW shade, and , 

they may thus remain until next morning ; they iV\y then be 
ox|K>s<‘d to a day or two day’s sun, taking *vare to Lyce.ision.illy 
turn them ; the tea may then bo filially dried oy ir charcoal I 
fires and it must then lie* packed t losoly m good ho/^, us fbese 
finer devriptions of to is are \ery liable to got niUj^ y and ^)oil 

Or, on To,is. is 

Tho principal difference between green and bl/°k tea is, that 
the one is i,quill) dried and the other slowly. 

In given tea the drying commences as soofi the leaves arc 
brought to the factory, consequently the jm< e» of the leaf and 
its coloring mat ti r have had hi tie time to rg< i ivApiueh mate rial 
chemical change. l T pon the leaves being wugFLpl they may 
he at once roasted and rolled during the umhtqj or, if it he 
advisable to sacrifice color to conM»iiieiice, tlu*\ m.w be spread 
out thinly during t No night on cloths, and roasted dj-ly in the 
morning without any additional exposure; the es m this 
fresh state will require rat her more roasting than l , the prepsi- 
ration of black teas, before a sufficiency of the „ .ices can lie 
di'iven off to render them peifectlv tl.iecid and p/ttMe, and to 
facilitate this the pans may ho made a few degrees hottei. 
jWhen the lea\es are sufficiently roasted they ina^then he very 
carefully rolled., expressing, as nun h as jiossihh., of the very 
aprid Junes. It would ho a very good plan, jyter lolling Hie 
leaves, to perfci tly expire the juice by pas>um£,hem through a 
m-ess of some kind, no injury to tho twist ^y 0 result, and the 
drying o]>er.itioii will he much fin rlitated, / d, I am disposed 
to believe, the flavor will also he yfuinpio\ed. When 
tl|e Jeavcs are jierfoctly rolled and juices thoroughly 

cx^rossed, they may he thinly spread iloths exposed to the 
sun, for an hour or so to still further^ anornte t lie juilos (or, if 
the weather he wet, they must be gQ,vuu under shelter) ; hero 
again the advantages of the hoi vva/ .• systoin of heating would 
be very great, tho leaves could bo / ace<l over the pipes to evapo¬ 
rate the juices in any state of \\y weather, and thus very mate¬ 
rially lessen the labour of drying off the teas on flic pan. When 
the leaves have been sufficients exposed to render them slightly 
crisp, they must then befr.ui/ nod to the pans and be kept con¬ 
stantly stirred until they^jro perfectly dry and the desired 
color is obtained. A sty'©pie of uncolored green China tea 
should be kept to imitaty .md when tho desired color is obtain¬ 
ed, the tea may then be f Yioved from tho pans. 

The roasting of pM 1 fit teas on the pan is really a hard and 
tedious pi ocoss, aiuji Very effort should be made to lessen the 
time :md labour reifliired ; one man cannot stand at a pan con¬ 
stantly stirring and turning the leaves from eight to ten or 
eleven hours (according to tho state of dryness of the leaves 
when the operation begins), and he must consequently be 
relieved, and it will some linn s bo advisable to dry the leaves 
during tho first day for four or five hours, and defer the obtain¬ 
ing tho requisite color until tho next morning. 

When tho color is obtained the tea should bo winnowod or 
sifted, and sorted into young liysou, gunpowder, and hyson ; it 
fibould then at onco be pocked in close boxes. 


m ftMKEj tf 7 

juO]vi>oir,.8rd 

Cojiek.—T he market remains .there was 1 ms dispoaifria 

to bid at the sales to-day* a proportion being bought in, jpg* 

prices of that which sold beip^ |»in other lower. 

Plantation Ceylon,^ pJ^WCltakB 12 tieroos 10 barrels £42 tag* 
1 only about a third pax^wvet? casks sold; small to middling #p)or 
| 60s. to 66s. 6d., s^yue^lo and grey 50s. to 60s. the principal pj^ 
I bought in ati^Ttco 76s., for middling to good colory; the bogs cor 
! si b ted chjufl^bs. riage and mixed lots, and sold at 48 b. to 61s. 

,j tens _ftoid-*oakialf bales withdrawn. 

1,167 bogs wasliod Kio nearly all sold; middling to good boh 
colory, 61s. to 66s. 6d. 60 bags lyiwashed bought in at 67s. 

This market has been dull since the issue of our last circular, am 
prices arc about Is. to Is. 6d. per cwt. lower. In publio sales 1,704 
casks, 684 barrels and 1,020 bags Plantation Ceylon were mostly soli 
at 57s. to 61s. for small, 61s. to 60s., for low middlng to middling 
72s. to 82s. for good middling to good bold colory, and 74s. to 82s 
6d. per cwt. for pcaberry. Of 1,490 bags Native Ceylon abou 
one-third sold at 67s. to 68s. 6d. for good ordinary, and 60s. per cwt. 
for peaberry 1,640 bngs Bonthyno Singapore, wero bought in a 
59s. to 61s., of which 165 bags have since been sold at 68s. 6d. per cwt 
233 half bales Mocha sold at 85s. to 96s. for ordinary mixed to gooc 
groonisli 5*2 half bales long berry were bought iu at 100s. per cwfc 
7 tierces and 320 cases Neilgliorry sold at 61s. to 66s. 6d. for smal' 
colory to middling greyish, 73s. 6d. to 74 h. Cd. for good middling colory 
and 73s. to 77 h. 6d. per cwt. for peaborry. 28 casks and 13 casef 
Travancore sold at 60s. to 70s. per cwt. 

LONDON SlVmriCH, FOR THK FIRST NINE WEEKS OF THE YEAR." 


•1H71, 1S70 AND I860. 
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Calc i irv, 14f/i March 1871. 

Tvuigo—!V o have nothing of interest to report in this market, 
there being only a tew old lots of Tndigo left unsold, chiefly com¬ 
pos'd of mi and ordinary Jiwnjfinre qualities for which sellers are 
not disposed to accept the market value. 

AVith icierence to the new crop, we nro glad to bo ablo to say that 
the October pluut is generally well reported on over all the Lower 
lUixjal Districts, and the ruin which foil driving the curly part of 
this rnoruli hns giontly assisted planters in putting in tlioir spring 
j cultivation. 1 n Tirhoot and C hoorah whore the sowings were effected 
| c.ulv, the full^of ruin necessitated the re-drilling of nportio n oftho 
I lands, but tire loss from this cause appears to have boon but slight, 
us the bulk, of the hinds wero only sown down after Ihe weather had 
1 clean'd up again. The advices from tho Benares and North-West 
( Vroiim cs us usual .it this early daft*.— Messrs. Moran & Co ,\<s Circular. 

| Calculta, 22?uZ March 1871. 

• Ixdk.o.—S en sou ’70-71 closed last month, and the crop *70 is 

distributed to the v hi ions destinations as per memo hero following. 
I Sim* the public sales terminated some odd-and-end pureels, chiefly 
I Null ve munufaetuie, lime sold privately at firm prices, and a numbor 
! of Kmopoau and American orders still cm hand must, remain un- 
| execute d till tho year’s crop comes to hand next November. 

! ArmoxiMAiB msTKimirioN or crop *70. 


Shipped To Great Britain ... 

10,500 Chests. 

| ,, Germany, IIollauil & Belgium,.. 

.. 4,500 „ 

,, Russia . 

.. 3,000 „ 

,, Franco. 

.. 1,600 „ 

| ,, Italy & Switzerland . 

400 „ 

,, United States ... ... ... 

2,100 „ 

,, Persian Gulf, Ac. 

.. 1,600 „ 

Total Chests, Season ’70-71 . 

.. 23,500 Chests. 


Calcutta, 22tw£ March 1871. 

Indian Tea.—T he season's supplies being about finished up, the 
sales are very small, and consequently the three auctions held 
during tho weok comprised only 680 chests offered, all of which 
found bnyors excepting 20 chests. All descriptions were well sup- 
ported at former prices, and good liquoring Pekoes were eagerly 
competed for. 

Three small public sales have taken place during the week, con- 
sisting of 880 packages, all of whioh were disposed of. A large pro¬ 
portion of the teas offered were Brokon Pekoes and Fannings, mostly 
realizing full rates. Extreme prices continue to be paid for. all 
descriptions, notwithstanding the rather unfavorable reports received 
from London. Advices received respecting the new crop continue to 
be very satisfactory, and the season 1871-72 is expected to commence 
some time in the middle of May, when the first public sales of the 
season are expected to take place .—Toulmm A Co*9 Circular. 
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ENGLISH FOTEL, BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE, 

Ai’OI.l.O bTBBKT 

T jns Hotel is fitted up und fiumshed m the most complete 

mmnei n > c\jh n o h ih hi on hpuul to umlu it tlio most commodious 
bikIi mfoitabU Jy*t ilihsluuLrtt both f >1 (iinLkmen and I umlioB, to bo fuundiu 
Bombay 

The Sleeping *1 u taunts iml *^i1 tin ' Room* ucripkt with overy convtni- 
LIiio, m«l tlic stru t« it legu 1 11 I ml t t It inlim s* tluonghout thi picmi'u.H 
The Table will l e f mini t be nbimil mll\ sutiplu d with viands of unuvallod 
excellence uid Lhe c ilimry dt ] utmit nmidu the immediate siqicrviMou of 
the PmprtetOi 

Tlio Wliu T hjii >1 , null ci ue f th \ei\ Inst desuipti n supplied fn m 
tliO nu»Bt ci It I l Lt( d h i is in the linhn md ( liMliilitat Muhiti Thf' 

f mtt l i >n 1 1 I r tlj it f o on n Is tl is I stiihhtJn till t > the 1 ition Wyjfc *J- 
eis and lie lilt nts ill of w li m m bt ut* nuiin idutetl w ith the _»oiiie 

.it nn demte lI ai s .‘ciH' w 

The Hotel is p] mmtlv tu tinted, md within fl'u the Railway 

fctatn ii, and \p 11 IJnndci -'T &TT'k • 

Dombuj August Ib70. V 

HOPE&A-^lAXfflLV'^HOTEL, ^ 

"^^J'AZAGON, BOMBAY. 


1AMILV HOTl-V h i*» bout 

U* **1 d ,ii 1 tnl ii|yM oi l ! hw \h letihulK n iliiwmiee 
idlt* 1 \ s t lu 8 old gu th title i unfit nl ]le<l i V 1 1 bln 

Up-f 18 lesptctf ill) I i, til t l 1 isle ent in tune ^ \ per lis w 


poatlv 

mooted in tlio 
ilullles, the 

/V u ,«l is iLsptctr ill) I g m l l 1 isle cm in umst jjr \ J«- J " lsll, “K tl 

>riOO Pionriet *i s l insnnu Ihif M i 1 tills ite uV h. i \ thitthm II til 

Olfein KTUitei i iv ml il,i A t Hit | ol h tl in m tl l in Inr'snt i ii<t mil i li 
arc .lint «f its It m« neatest 1 s III I m . d >n 1 11 ' Al i u u K " ?"'} 

lieu enough I I .till 1 Ilidn K l I 1 L i. tin » ul. ItV 1 lw iV St iti. n 8> hot 
bueauHo it has ds m i \tinsi\ m M i i tifuJcumi mid eultnated, md 

intersected 1*\ Inoa 1 md \ ell hej t w ilU * , , , 

>ittho inniMeincni m 1 1 tiiilijii f gentlemen it li Ihllf td icc ins i utircl> 
tletuched fi< in the otln» building m the e mpoun 1 whmw <lso excellent it- 
liehlimelits in i\ be oil mud .. ... , V" 


& &WRAH STEAM SAty MlLLS^'^d' undersigned hav- 

«*"( >-i;ctod «.tan«lve ,toam 8»*r r«rtioal and efrtulnr aawa, 

cd to execute «M>ry do8criJtiittA* 0l ffiodwork on a lone seal*. Rates 
lined at eur Howrah Iron Wojfifc or At the office*, Hastings street. 

BURN * 


Calcutta, Jonuniy 1870. 




i Fouudon and Mechanical Engineers 
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INDIAN TRANS"*'’* GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 

I*—IjggjfrmRO PICES—G, CHURCH L VNF, BOMBAY. 

” h AGENTS IN LONDON AND LIVERPOOL- 

Tin. OCI VN J-VPHISS, and ANGLO-VMFRICAN EXPRESS, 

YND AND bUimNG AGENCY OFFICES. 

I It 6 A tar Sheet btrand Afl King Willnn fctioct City, and 40 Regent Circus 
Piccadillj, alflo " Atla« Lvprose ’ Lncipoo), Glasgow and Manchester. 

Mhssns. N V f URRANNFE & Co have the honor to inform Merchants, 
bhipiiers and tlio rutilii in ycncml that thej iro piep\rod to undertake trans- 
niiHsnm i f paticlH, pitteniH b mipUiM pukiigos v ihiublu tieaBui-o and merchan¬ 
dize by in din mdotlui Btemnen, m a bouthainpton uui Suez Canal and by 
chppi r whips nitnc ci ifts, and . xpie^H ioilway«, with economy, speed, regu- 
lanty ml Bifot> to all pajtsof th< gh be 

I’vssagCH tiiL higgu,« i( Hoctc I, jiaiked tddleaned, cleared, fthippcd, 

1 inded w nebjiisul, iml i utfulJy torwnrded, to any parti of the United 
King loin thi< i 4 ,h tin (hem ^viush K rw tiding cflli o 

ln\ lies ci Ik i ted k mist doh\tr\ of d« ci imniBHioua exoeuted and mis 
<ollaneoiis Hii] plus i feuiv ksiilj'tn n eniefull> seloctod foi jinvitc families, 
regiment it missis binds cmkit clubs institutions, collegOB, uid books 
pinutuin> sup]»licd indu n cuiy busnu hs in gimi d done with sati^fictlon. 

N V ( A i< , havin^ li id ci usi lu ddo expei lenco in theso special bruuehes 
of humueBs c m with confidente tench l their ncimcch 
A gonts and LuireB]K>iKkiits thu ughout the PitsidencieH. 


ihc Table ml hims ue mini ilk l 11 
Ind on tlu. inoinlMv ,oUUilH 


i i 3 anil (. an t ige^ 
1 U \AI II I At 


^ no alwrtj s to be 
ldb i net' rs 


'Vi'.ONA. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, 

Oppo-ite tlio Railway Station |S i 

is now ui: orLM n f h 

A most c< mf 1 1 il It II ilum.i uHii.li mhI ij ] i r sl Ue 1, ^ \isit»isns 
well an lisi kills in the (Jlital et tin Dec an and ' Oneln^, (# i on English 
pinuipka . . c 

I MIi: L’lnpi idol of tins Multibus t" \uhnm a public nt 

Po n u and Out IiLuih Hull I nil Itl.whi li hnktii ] ki c nt.hui.tiim 

lornu I I'Jiu Milt t meet the d i ian Is f \isit l t I oil}! P is well it r tlie 

cuinf it tithe i f up ml B is li w ( in] U lid 
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I dml&^^rom tho Saharanporo district. I quote from Stephen’s 
j tl BookoftlEsjjjygi” : —“ The yield of oats varies in similar cir¬ 
cumstances evei^fcfcpjjUmii wheat or barley, from 30 to 90 
bushols an aero ; 38 lbs. to 48 lbs. the 

bushel.” No doubter I had used mfo^TIHhijirosult would have 
boen much better,jRt I purposely chosowd^h^h had beeu 
cropped for 16 furacHBive years ; my manuro was^Squghing 10 
inclios deop, ancjBo, as it were, bringing up maiden 'In^^^The 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

• _ 

ENGLISH FARMING fN THE NORTH-WEST. ■ 

(By T. Halsey, Esq.) 

Amritsir, May lotli 1871. 

Robert Knight, Esq., Bombay. 

My Dear Sir,—I am afraid I cannot giro yon detailed 
information with reference to at! n»y crops, that is, liow much 
per acre is produced; of .some I can, howeier, and those 
you ui*e most welcome to. First of all, 1 would mcnhon that 
all I grow is, as you supposc ; for my cattle. At present I am not 
in want of a market, because I have not been long enough out from 
England again to have any animals tit to sell. My chief aim i^ 
to produce bullocks for draught purposes, superior to those at 
present seen in this part of the count ly, and cows that will givo 
more milk than the indigenous animals. JJut to cany this 
out, olio must tirst get up a herd of breeding animals, and when 
I first came here 2 years and a half ago, my great difficulty was 
to find beasts which to my mind wvro sufficiently good to com¬ 
mence operations upon. 

Ono point has always to be kept in vicw r , namely, one animal 
may be very good for draught purposes, but absolutely useless 
as a milker ; and the selection of tho male and female must lie 
made with judgment, or their offspring will inherit the had 
points of both. I could no doybt tirid a good niaiket both at 
Lahore and Moean Moor for fat cattle, and it might ho 
made a profitable speculation ; but in this country breeding 
cattle for draught and milking purposes cannot satisfactorily be 
carried on at the same timo as breeding cattle for slaughter. I 
would of course keep Mahomedan servants, hut tho class arc 
very bad cowherds ; besides which I am averse to killing animals 
which I mix among every day, and which are almost as fund 
of me as I am of them. No Hiudu sorvant would remain in my 
service if I bred animals only to slaughter them. 

With reference to out-turn of crops,] only grew 2 J acres of oats ; 
this year ; the out-turn was 70 bushels to the acre, or 12 maunds 
of 82 lbs. to the beegah of 2*4 beegahs to the acre ; the com 
stood at33 lbs. to the bushel. Tho above out-turn maybe con¬ 
sidered very satisfactory as the seed oats I sowed were of a very in¬ 
ferior description, only 27 lbs. to the bushel, procured with some 


oats thomselvcJ* use for my horses, and the straw 
with lucoru in fJie chaff-cutter for my cows. Tho^total cost^B 
tho crop waBabjiut Its. 85, audits value whei^tfiraslied, Ra. 146.B 
| Tho land was m course irrigated from tho I3arce Doab Canal. ® 
j One small jjprop of peas I grew for the Agri-llorbicultural ^ 
Society of Injflffi; tho amoputnf land cultivated was 4/161,ha of ail » 
aero ; the pt;*j|« turned out were 18$ imperial bushels, and the 
total we igli^l088 lbs. or over 84 lbs. to the bushel; tho cost 
of cultivating this crop was Rs. 13-12-11, and its vriluo when 
reaped, aCT their present value, 28 seers per rupee, gives an 
out-turn < J Rs. 19-1-2. In this case I have taken tho price of the 
1 common mu of tho country as my guide as to value ; those 
I grew wiW really much more valuable being garden peas ; 
neither luS I takey into account the \alue of the straw which 
is considcralv. 

A small fiiBtcif carrots I grow, namely ’502 of an acre, and 
produced 320 ■poinds of carrots, which at 8 maunds per rupee, 
would give a Jesuit of Hs. 83-5-las against a meroly nominal ex¬ 
penditure o»>erliaps Rs. 5. 

15iit by faf the most valuable crop 1 can grow in lucorn, as 
you will siM from the following:— 
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o Bc >f carrots I grow, n amply ’502 of an acre, and 
) ^P^iuds of carrots, which at 8 maunds per rupee, 
Jesuit of Its. 83-5-las against a meroly nominal ex- 
jperhaps Rs. 5. 

'the most valuable crop 1 can grow is lucorn, as 
from tho following;— 


Ra. per liecmih., 
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1 know of no crop that will pSftducc like that. Of course to got 
such a profit as tIlia one must hamtuafed near a largo town, bub 
on tlie other hand, one has therepay Rs. 24 per am* for land 
instead of Rs. 4-8. Tho same ivsuuWonld not be got out <>f the 
Punjab tus heavy rains kill tlie plant\$|ore they do not, or rather 
there are no hoaVy rains. During tho weather, the hotter 
the winds blow the more the plant growsrprovided It can have 
plonty of water. 

Mangold wurzle grows magnificontly here, tho only difficul¬ 
ty about it is, it comes in when tho weather commences to 
becomo hot, and very great’ care lias to be used in feeding 
animals with it, as unless mixed well with chaff', great danger 
may arise from too great heat being generated. 

Carrots come in iu the middle of the cold weather, and there 
is no greater milk-producing thing in the world, but like all 
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milk-producing food, the milk is increased at tfie expense 
of the butter. 

I am afraid I have written you a very long story, but I 
know these questions interest you as they do myself, which 
must be my excuse. 

Ymi are at perfect liberty to make use of the whole or 
any part of this letter.—Believe me to remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Francis Halsey. 


HIMALAYAN ENTERP1UZE. 


.Oinu 

✓iloi 1 - 


TEA CULTIVATION- 

(From 

.^ZAOCl 

To the &HA\A. f £ 



'ut, by noting 
quid nuncs” 
» al uMy not well 


„.*th! f¥!cvlivr«} Gazette of India. 
i'tflciruo up my last, or rather my first install 
prophocios and “had .shots” nf t) 

JJJfhicli, by the way, your “diubolus,” who is evict ^ 

\co,osted in Latin, has printed “ official guidances,” tlkiereby makin 
l p,n excessively sagacious sliot at on meaning, andV^roving him- 
tSelf a fiend of no ordinary acuteness and penefratic 
' llad he said “ guides” ho would have improved, V^‘ anything, 
on my own text—for guides they were — who, sifter Voiding ug a 
nice dance, breaking our shins, frontispiece, and knuiLj-Vs for us, 
over sundry and di verse olmt rue turns (not a few of \4 ieh were 
purposely laid in the way) finally landed us* in a <pi.\ pnire, or 
Slough of Despond, consoling us by informing everybody who 
would listen to them that wo should ‘never get out.”/ * 

And small thanks to them if \\e now see a tolera m |e chance 
of doing so. -, n r 

It must not, however, he supposed, that becausetlecUvriter does 
not spare the ignorance, ill-will, and obstruct ivemV.^ shown to 
private enterprise in some parts of the North-Wt,,^ Provinces, 
that he is going to he blind to the blunders, misUot^.s, &c., com¬ 
mitted by the planters, or silent on the head of tin* shortcomings 
of those who expended their capital m attempting\t> devolopc 
the resources of the tea districts. y n 

He happens to he one of those, who, so far from thinking that 
blundering and ineom])etoney had better “ lie buried mb.iblivion” 
on the principle of “ least said soonest mended ” »Lno that 
enormous harm is done every day (especially in Indufiifhy this 
good-natured, hut foolish and short-sighted practice. , 

People run upon rocks and shoals (official and otlioi dso) one 
after another, because those who first venture don't take the 
trouble to point out the in.inner of their “coming to* (grief,” or 
because, instead of reporting the harbour master to /),ne proper 
authorities, they “ make it up with him” over a glass « f grog. 

The harbour master nni t > very likely “ not bo /f"ieh a bad 
fellow after all, when you come to know him,” bp' if he is too 
lazy or too pig-headed to remove or notify ubstr'».p fr ons, he must 
expect to “eatcli it hot,’ every now arid again, purer which pro¬ 
cess I don’t object to the grogging and maknyUUll square, but 
not, if you please, beforehand. When tea was/.rst started in the 
North-West Provinces, the prevail mg idea aj^Tong the “knowing 
ones”— au idea which, like all the rost, ' ,rst emanated from 
official sources—was, as aforementioned, r^tlie effect that com¬ 
panies would stand a much better rhamj^bfsuccess than private 
individuals. It was taken for grant! ri that they would, on 
account of their capital being larger, J*h able not only to go on 
longer, but to buy up and generally^terminate every small pro¬ 
prietor in their neighbourhood. / 

This was about as logical as to / ophesy that of two gamesters 
he of the longest purse must wij (\no matter how he played his 
cards. X 1 

Strange to say, no sample ohe wisdom and experience with 
which we w're in those day^JV'O specially favored was more im¬ 
plicitly “ taken for gOHpel ”i" <an this. 

If you belonged to, or shares in a company (no matter 
who was inanagor), and {j the company liad, or were shortly going 
to have “- r )0o acres under tea," you were on the high road to 
fort mm. Anything under this acreage was, you were informed, 
useless.* Nothing went down but companies; it was unmistake- 

• Another specimen of the (official) industrial an«l politico-economical know¬ 
ledge prevailing in a certain province, “ infested by interlopers," may not be boro 
out o f place. 

The planters having been very troublesome for some tlino, and thoro being a 
great demand for coolies at the sanitaria, it was given out that the “ great man” 
would be “compelled” (much against his will of course) to double the rate of 
hiro throughout the district, in the case of all coolies employed to carry bag¬ 
gage, *. the baggage of non-official travellers, Government servants, drawing 
travelling allowance were excepted. 



iers, reports 
ngs, &o,, Ac., Ac., 


ably demonstrated that managing di rectors, 

(printed), auditing of accounts, holding 
were required to make money oy te^gj^ 

Anything iu the way of agricuJ^tS"'w4s quite a seoondary 
consideration, if not snperfluous^ybgiethef. * 

In fact, the whole business tJ conducted a good deal on the 
principle on which th# bj^iffiman made his plum-pudding; 
wonderful acuteness au^'^pesight was displayed about every¬ 
thing except what ttys* «*>uM not possibly get on without. 

An honest, hr^^>6rkitig man,with a thorough practical know- 
lodge of Jig^^ FIC Te, would have stfiod about as much chance of 
0 oiiargt? t the management of a plantation in those days, 
as he would of being asked to dine tete-a-tete with the 
Governor General. 

The qualifications for these billets had no reference to 
agriculture acquirements; they involved merely a certain amount 
of “ brass ” and keeping accounts. 

Kcoping accounts, covered like charity, a tL multitude of sins ;” 
in fact, if you coula only show enormous carefully ruled lodgers, 
and talk glibly of balancing, auditing, Ac., your sins were not 
believod in. You might have failed in everything you had 
tried your hand at; you might bo lazy, ignorant, and dishonest; 
but if you could only u balance accounts” you made, in the 
opinion of the directors and shareholders, “ an excellent and 
trustworthy manager” and a first-rate “ man of business.” 

Some of these 11 first-rate men of business” contrived to spend 
as much money on ordinary plantation work in«six months as 
an average private planter would got through in six years, but 
then ,l they always did everything so much more efficiently.” 

•Their work was “ really done well you know” not “ slurred over, 
and you should see the accounts, correct Sir, to a halfpenny.” 

Tt is no doubt a great privilege to be ruined by a manager who 
“ keeps correct accounts.” 

TIiib notion of ledger and printed reports being not only a 
sure chock to fraud or dishonesty, but also a guarantee for 
sound agricultural knowledge, having once taken firm hold of 
the minds of all who had invested in tea, was extremely difficult 
to eradicate. 

The directors and shareholders knew nothing about the work 
themselves ; they would not ask any of the small private planters 
for information, as they had always been told by their “excellent 
and trustworthy managers'’ that those unfortunates (the private 
planters) were outlie brink of ruiu. 

They consequently went on auditing, balancing, reading reports, 
holding committees, &e, for a groat number of years, often - 
wondering when their dividends were coming, but thinking it 
“ low” to show want of confidence in the management. TIiib 
could not last for ever. Some companies, as the American say, 
“busted up " “right off;” others lingered on barely paying ex¬ 
penses, and ultimately, by taking counsel before it was too late, 
are beginning to weather the storm. 

My object, however, in taking what some people may call an 
ill-natured retrospective view, is not so much to point out tlio 
blunders committed at tlio outset, blunders which it may be 
plausibly urged are unavoidable in the case of all new outer- 
prises, as to demonstrate that the greater part of them are due 
to the careless and ill-advised action of Government. 

It. is true that ignorance, and in some eases dishonesty, had a 
great dr.il to do with the losses suffered by the companies, but 
while admitting tins to the fullest extent, it must be borne in 
mind that the great mistakes, and consequent great losses, suf¬ 
fered Ip the saul companies, are duo solely to the defective, and 
in many instances, entirely unreliable information supplied. 

After ton or twelve—or rather after twelvo or fifteen years of 
experiments carried on by Government—they discovered that 
tea would grow in the Himalayas and in the Dhoon, but whether 
it could be grown profitably they knew no more than whether it 
could he grown profitably in (’entral Africa. 

They imported seed and plants from China at enormous ex¬ 
pense ; they made tea plantations at cnormougand wasteful expense; 
they manufactured tea at ditto, ditto, and then they wrote reports 
asserting that it could he profitably cultivated, all their experience 
having proved directly the reverse. 

Besides this they displayed throughout their many years of 
experimentalising a want of practical sense, an ignorance 
of the simplest statistical details necessary to demonstrate 
whether a staple would or would not repay the cost and trouble 
of culture which may well make tax-payers shy of the new Agri¬ 
cultural Department noiV contemplated, 4. e., 4f it is to be con¬ 
ducted on principles at all identical with those of the North- 
West Provinces’ Botanical Gardens, and what guarantee have 
wo that it is not P 


This enlightened measure would, it was confidently affirmed, infallibly ruin 
the planters, ns they would he compelled to pay their men double, or they (the 
men) would leave them and all tako to carrying loads. 

After a great deni of solemn proing and conning, and profound predictions of 
tbo dreadful effect which must ensue to the wretched interloper, the flat was 
given forth, the sword of Damocles fell, and the result was—nil I 
Strange to relate, the evil-minded planters still cc&trivedto get plenty of labour 
at two annas per dlnrn, although that fixed for porters was four, and have 
done so ever since, while Government have still to prut coolies at the latter rate, 
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Such a notion, for as to take an acre of land, to sow 

or plant the same with teW a a keep a careful account of the cost 
of hoeing, weeding, manuring^fcaddition to that of first prepar¬ 
ing and planting, the value (Mttffect of certain manures, the 
amount oftea realised, the cost <^k^n*nufaoture, packing, and 
carriage to market—-never struck tnRj4jr a moment. 

Yet they had Eurd^an Overseers at wJBtyprden drawing high 
pay, and, as a rule, doing nothing else, belft|^^»a matter of 
course, three times the number of ohowdries, AoT^^B^^reguired. 

In fact so far were they, at the time they 
periment as brought to a successful is£he from having come 
to any practical conclusion, or acquired any real data, that, as 
has mi ice been proved, had the planters gone directly counter 
to every piece of advice (on tea cultivation) given in tlio Botani¬ 
cal Superintendent’s Report, had they dono exactly the reverse of 
what was laid down, they would have about hit tne mark. 

( To be continued.) 


.EDITORIAL NOTES- 
- + - 

Attention, we observe, is being called in England to the use 
of i>ovvdi’ved charcoal as manure. It us well known that char¬ 
coal, when used for filtering water, has the property of retaining 
its organic matter, and of rendering the water fit for doiuost^) 
purposes. “ Charcoil (carbonic acid) enters largely into the 
“ composition of every description of plants, and consequently 
“ must be benofici.al to their growth. Wood charcoal is produced 
" in largo quantities now in Scotland, at £3 or £4 per ton.*’ 

The agricultural statistics of Ireland for 1869 shew the size 
of the holdings to be ;is follows :— 

Holding" not exceeding 1 ncro. 411,394 

* Above 1 and not exceeding n „ . 75 h05" 

it 8 t> ii 18 ii . lil/JOO 

.1 lfi M I* 30 »> . 1^7.080 

3d 50 . 72, ,11 

„ 60 100 „ . 5.1, (.70 

,» IfX* .. .. „ 2l,s70 

,.2 0 „ „ AN) „ . 8,210 

„ 600 acres . 1,541 

The quantities of land occupied have necessarily a close con¬ 
nection with the amount of capital which each class of occupiers 
has invested in farming. Small occupiers rarely, we believe, 
keep sheep, while the number of cattlo reared and fattened is 
relatively less in proportion than the number kept on 
modium-sizod and largo farms. 


The amount of capital employed in the occupation of farms 
in England is a question of considerable interest to us in this 
country. The fanning capita! of Croat Britain is estimated, wo 
believe, on the average at from £5 to £7 per acre, but the 
agricultural returns of the country give no information upon 
the point. The estimates which have been given by writers 
on agriculture as to the amount of capital omployod by farmers 
in arable farming, and in combined arable and pastoral farming, 
are believed to fall short of the actual amount. 

The amount of course varies according to the system of firm¬ 
ing pursued. According to the North British Agriculturist , tho 
capital required to occupy a farm to the best advantage varies 
from £8 to £20 per acre, according to tho system adopted. 
“There are arable farms in Scotland whore tho tenauts havu 
invested in thoir farms from £15 to £20 per aero. It is a com 
mou belief among tho more advanced farmers that the larger 
the amount of capital employed, provided it is judiciously used, 
the higher are the tenant’s profits. This applios particularly 
where the breeding or feeding of.stock, or both combined, is 
practised.” 

A very large amount of farming capital must have boon ac¬ 
cumulated in Central and Western India in the last few years, 
and the backwardness of agriculture in these territories is, wo 
are persuaded, owing rather to the apathy of the cultivator than 
to want of the means of improvement. Men who can afford 
to put silver tires upon their cart-wheels, can hardly want a few 
hundred rupees of capital to farm holdings of 20 or 30 acres. It 
is time that the State took up the question of improving Indian 
agriculture in earnest. 


Wn are indebted to Mr. Halsey of Amritsir, fbr a very interest* 
ing letter upon English farminginthe Punjab, whioh W6 have given 
abovo. In a letter recently addressed by the same gentleman to 
the Agri-Horticultural Society of Calcutta, Mr. Halsey says 

“ To show you the effects of deep ploughing I would mention that 
this year, or rather last September, 1 sowed a piece of land with oar- 
rots (country) using only half the amount of seed that tho zemindars 
do. Tho land had only been ploughed onco with Statkartt’s plough, 
and side by side with tho laud I farmed was another field of carrots 
Mmaru on the same day as miup, but ploughed eight times with an 
^P^ary native plough. My carrots were ready for consumption a 
forftMtohefore tho zemindar’s ; his wore two Inches across at tho 
head by^ks^mbes long, mine averaged eight to ten inches, and many 
were 12 and evfl^ftgyijches across and a foot long. A European 
who rents land in literally no reason to use manure 

if he will employ an inches deep, he turns 

up maiden soil: you^Hve only to cnanftafr^MLhind every year/’ 

Mr. Halsey saysMrthor :— 

“ I have very edging doubt® whether we can improTWJie wheats 
of this country .^pothing in England would beat thdipj^^hore 
this year, lengt^Kind weight of ear combined with lonfp^^^t 
am going to teJw o great uumber of fields this year, by 
tiie contents of^io imperial buBhol, and if 1 mistake not, we shra 
find it fully upjy) a European standard. - | 


We were iwlobted to the same gentleman for an interesting] 
notice in oujfVmst issue of the Croat Cattle Fair held annually at 
Amritsir, a$u we reproduce lielow an article upon the samo 
subject contributed by him last year to tho columns of our 
Lahore extemporary, the Indian Public Opinion. Mr. Halsey 
writes co&eruing this fair to tho Agri-Horticultural Society— 

“ Our sMringeaftlo and horso fairs nro just commencing ; they are 
held at dmtijict. places however; tho cattlo fair is one of very old 
stnndiug, Wring been held twice a year fora hundred years or more 
before cie^kii Englishman was thought of in tho Punjab. Tho horso 
fair is of nu&gcttiugtfip, but it bids fair to bo us important as any in 
tho count ly^aAt both prizes are given ;—ut tho horso fair good 
prizes were Mways given, but when I first, came here i found they 
used to diHtritM^ibuut. Hs. 500 only among many thousands of ani¬ 
mals, and wiLWio system of any sort; but 1 am glad to say that has 
now been chofgod, and Its. 1,800 was distributed, in handsome prizes 
of Rb. 100 aJi Hs. 50 ouch, among the cattlo ; the same amount is to 
ho distribut#l now. 

“ (JovenAent permits a small fee of 1 pin in tlio rupee to ho taken 
on all MaloJthat tuke place. This is formed out, and you will be 


hotter abl/wto comprehend tho value of the slock that changes hands 
fttthoHo fry H i when L toll you flint those lees have boon farmed out 
for this yA ’ for Ra. 2,500, which represents Us. *1,80,(XX) worth of 
rattle, Ihovmrmer having to make his profit besides and keep up a 
large stnfT*fservants to see that all eattle that nro sold pay the 
proper fee. ■ 1 have no doubt that the now comparatively liberal 
prizes will wire u marked effect on the improvement ofcattle in this 
part of tho \Bprld.” 

The total like stock of the United Kingdom on tho 25th June 
lost, was as forces : — 

\\ Great Hntmn. Ireland. 

lIorsos....*A. 2,".V>,oo> . 630,i>nfl 

Cattlo . 5,4 *.J “00 .. 3,71X1,010 

Shorn.. 28,3D7 000 .... 4,.ri3,o00 

PiKX.ky. 2,171,o<>0 ... . 1,459,000 

According to returmJ^chicfly for the year ending 30th March 
1870, the live stock in t., a Colonics was as follows :— 

'0 llo rut s. Cattle . Sheep. 

Australia, Tan mania and No A 

Zoulnud . Al 699,200 .. 4,059,500 .. 49.136,000 

Natal .XX 2lK)*0 454,'0) 323,000 

Capo ofttuud Hope (1SG6)_ 227,000 ... 092,000 .. 9,836,000 


These returns may posnibly 
engaged in settlement proceedi 


seed inj 1 ^ 


i of some use to Indian officers 


A difficulty has lately arisen fr^iuthu increasing export of 
indigo from Pondicherry. Indigo leaj^Sroo of duty, while the 
manufactured dye pays an export duty c^fl Us. per maund. In 
consequence of this oxomption, the leaf is imported from our 
own Mofussil into Pondicherry to be there made into dye. It 
is stated that 2,000 lbs. of dry leaf, or 1,000 lbB. of green, are re¬ 
quired to make a mauml of indigo, on which the duty would 
be Rs. 3. The Madras Chamber of Cotnmorce are of opinion 
that to meet the difficulty indigo leaf should pay duty. The 
Collector of Customs recommends that the leaf, whether dry or 
green, be charged with an export duty of Rs. 3 per candy of 
500 lbs., but this, it is said, would be prohibitive, as it would 
double the duty on the manufactured article. The Board of 
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Be venue recommend Rs. 6 a ton, or Its. 3 a bandy-load, which it* 
about 1,500 lbs. of green or dry leaf. The former rate wonld about 
equal that on the dye in the esse of green leaf, but in the case of 
dry leaf (technically “ dust’ 7 ) would double the duty on the manu¬ 
factured article. A lower rate would, however, offer special 
inducement to export the green loaf for manufacture in foreign 
territory, and differential duties are undesirable. The Board’s 
proposal has, therefore, been recommended to the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment for adoption in the revised tariff of export duties.-— 
arc indebted for those particulars to the South of India Q? [ Qf. 


The area of land under cultivuiMjJ^ oTeals at Home, in 
Franco, and the UnirespectiV ty, during the year 
1H7(), was as ” * \ 

I'nihrf Kinydnm. IT imX State* Fra»c< 

yriJltvr n.crvn :i.770.000 . 19.2<A '*> 17 4(1 w»(Hl 


THE ACRICULTUI 


X INDIA. 


EXPF3UMENTS. 


TTnih State* 

10,2* A '*> 

>rfl> Nivv . .. a,7(«»,000 

^ 1 ,Tl» 4,42»,0)0 .. H.20',000 

pro*-iivo 7^ • ha*,-hid ■ 47 ^ otn 

^ \ rii«l liLii L’i »i n (Mai/t*) .S7.90o.oq .. 1, UM, (MK> 

V 1 * lotatooH. .... .... „ 1.0J0O0O .. l,222 t oA I .. a.OflO.O^O 

As regards other kinds of agricultural producV ions which are 
uf importance m the respective countries, tliiq vineyards of 
France cover as many as (5,037,000 acres, wliilo 33 ’,000 acres are 
planted in Fiance with beetroot for sugar, lift the United 
State.-, there are lsl,00(> acres under tobacco, 95,0(fcUxm*s under 
the Musrar-cane, and 7,750,ono acres under the grimt staple of 
cotton 11\ the table of the quantities of the various crops 
produced, Krance is shown to have had in I8f>9 - r,9(5,800,000 
bushels of wheat against 252,000,00(1 in the United StaA'l-s. Mai/o 
is returned as yielding in 18(59—8 18,800,000 bushels v tho Unit- 
od States, and for the same country in 1809 tho cro]/ ai >f tobacco 
is put down at 273,775,000lbs.; the crop of cottoj^,-at .3,155,000 
bales, of an average weight of 15o lbs., and sugar at p>wl,000,o0<) lbs- 
The few comparative figures that can be given the average 
yield, per English acre, of tho principal corn croft* abroad, exhi¬ 
bit for France about 17 bushels per acre for whefL, 21 bushels 
for barley, 25|i for oats, and 15 for rye. The aver\ ?c yield of 
wheat in the United States is stated at 13| bushels Y*"r acre. 

With the view of obtain mg information that migyhi assist in 
showing the progress in the practice of agricultu/ in Great 
Britain, a few' questions were added last year to the! instructions 
issued for the guidance of the officers employed in collecting the 
agricultural statistics of the country, which they wd^c requested 
to answer to the best of their ability. The following ahstiact of 
the answers has been made, showing the number in/:iieaffirmative 
and negative under each question •— p ,f\\ 

1. Whetlu r the draining of laud is r.rtMjihwflr/'i-Englaiid, num¬ 

ber of counties, 12 ; number of answers, Holier not required, (> ; 
yes, 25 ;noor not much, II. Wales, miyuner of counties, 12 ; 
number of answers, yes, 4; no or not liiucrc 8. Scotland, number ! 
of counties, 33 ; number of answers, noU n or not required, 5 ; yes, 
18 ; no or not much, 0. ^ 

2. Wlu fhvr Judges ami fences arqf wing removed to enlarge area 

of fields (— England, number of comities, *12; number of answers, 
yes, in parts of counties, 35 ; uoy v lunge, 7. Wales, number of 
Counties, 12 ; number of an.swt^" yes, in parts of counties, 4 ; no 
change, 8. Scotland, number / counties, 33 ; number of answers, | 
yes, in parts of counties, 15^/fto change, 13. I 

3. Win liter stiam culti\\#,livn is m %ise ? —England, number of 
counties, 12 ; number oftXfliMwcrs, yes, 19 ; no, 14. Wales, nuiii- 
ber -of counties, 12 ; lnfiiLcr of answers, yes, 3 ; no, 9. Scotland, 
number of counties, 33 ; number of answers, yes, 5 ; no, 24. 

4. Whether the use of machinery for cutting the crops and pre¬ 
paring com for market is increasing ?— England, number of coun¬ 
ties, 42 ; number of answers, cutting crops, yes, 41 ; preparing 
corn, yes, 3ft. Wales, number of counties, 12 ; number of 
answers, cutting crops, yes, 11 ; preparing com, no, 12. Scot¬ 
land, number of counties, 33 ; nujnber of answers, cutting crops, 
yes, 26 ; no, 2 ; preparing com, yes, 26 ; no, 2. 


At a tho Agricultural and Horticultural Society 

yi February lost, the following letter was read 
Lieut. Pogson, suggesting the introduction of a new variety 
of potato© to replace ft worn-out and diseased kind at Simla:— 

Having in June 1870 received a new kind of potatoe from 
Messrs. Hooper & Sons, of Uovcnt Garden, London, bearifig the 
name of “ Climax,” 1 have the pleasure to send by rail a few 
tubers for distribution. 

Messrs. Hooper and Sons describe “ Climax” as a soedling 
of the early Goodrich, with a stout erect stalk, full medium 
height, in tori axles of medium length, and very largo leaves ; 
the tuber is above medium, quite Binooth, in form of a short 
cylinder swelled out at the centre, eyes yellow, and often pro- 
jecling, skin of medium thickness, netted tough and whito ; 
flesh solid white, heavy and brittle, never hollow, boils quickly, 
mealy, and of floury whiteness. 

One pound of these potatoes gave.an out-tur# of one hundred 
aud ninety pounds. 

I will now gi\e you the result of my experience in growing 
the ,l Climax'’ in the hills and tho plains. Ah already stated, 
the potatoes ("imo from England in June last ; they came by sam¬ 
ple post; tw r o only wero in a planting condition. Not having a 
garden I made a bed of earth against a rock at Landour, placing 
each potatoe one yard apart ; knowing that half of the growing 
season had pushed, 1 despaired of the result. Tho potatoe halms 
grew \ igorously, covering nearly seven feet of ground. They 
wore taken up m the following October with a net produce of 
22 lbs., sumo of the tubers weighing 8 o/s, thus producing a 
crop in about, four months. I think the result is of a sufficient¬ 
ly satisfactory nature to enable me to believe that the climate 
and soil of tbc Himalayas suit this tuber. 

Leaving the hills tho latter end of October last, and not wishing 
to lose the potatoe season in the plains, T planted some of the hill- 
grown produce in my garden at Morar, using only the ordinary 
garden mm I without compost, as the white ants are troublesome 
at all seasons of t he year. About Christ maH-day they put forth 
leaves and continued io grow vigorously; they were taken up in 
A pi il with a sat is factory result. It will he seen that two crops of 
potatoes have been grown hi ten months. 

Messrs. Hooper and Sons, in their catalogue for 1870, price 
this potatoe at three shillings and six pence per lb. 

The Secretary mentioned that he had sent one-half of this 
supply to Captain Pogson. 


THK POTATOE. 


THE POTATOE Cltor IN DARJEELING. 

Darjeeling, once so JamoUH for its good largo potatoes, is 
rapidly declining m this respect, each successive year showing 
such a marked falling off both in size and quality as to excite a 
fear that wo shall ere long be as badly off as tho people of 
Simla, wdiere the piesent season’s supply of potatoes is reported 
to be more or less diseased. 

Tluo, as at Simla, the cause directly operating to bring about 
degeneration of the potato© crop is the continued use of the same 
seed. The native cultiwitors who supply our markofc are too 
ignorant, or perhaps unwilling, to incur the extra expense of 
purchasing fresh seed occasionally ; but as neither their ignor¬ 
ance nor their greed should he permitted to bar care and im¬ 
provement in tho culture of our favorite tuber, w r e ought to en¬ 
deavour to Iielp ourselves by importing and distributing some 
of the better sorts of seed throughout the district. The cost 
would not be great, and would be indeed a trifle if shared in by 
ail tho permanent residents and house-holders. 

In matters of this kind it is constantly happening that some¬ 
body at some time or other introduces a good thing for the 
public benefit, gives it a fair start, and then loaves it to operate 
on its merits, not unreasonably expecting that somebody else 
will, in the after-time, keep up tho requisite sustaining pressure. 
But how often it happens that nobody follows up in tne right 
track, or that an occasional solitary attempt is toofecble or un- 
cncouraged to do much good. This is exemplified in the case of 
General Tapp, who is said to have been the first to introduce 
potatoes into Simla thirty-five years ago, since which tim^no- 
body, it would seem, has foliowca up tho General’s good action,— 
and so the potatoes there have degenerated to sudh a degree as 
to be now declared “ unfit to oat.” 

We do not know who had the honor of being the first .potatoe 
planter in Darjeeling, but it is advisable that any and all who 
would like to emulate his example, should set about doing 
so in earnest—or shall we have to petition our Municipality to 
take up the matter in connection with some of the other numer¬ 
ous projects which it has in hand for the public weal ? 
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. mrsvsixownr wumL 
tfheBMrr. 

Sib,—I was pjeased^ntotioe a word spoken on behalf of 
the u noble sunflower,* in^afowling article in your paper of the 
fififch Ultimo, and X tan glad to'see that the plant can be pot to 
some “noble use." Some peopUtaave an insane antipathy to 
sunflowers, and out them op whelfeypr they meet with them ; 
yet, a sunflower would se&m to be'* a >ery fit deniaen of this 

“ lanil Af fha ann ** ' 

the sunflower attrigmto sflch vast 


'land of the sun.” 

I have not observed 


proportions oat here os it does in Europe, .wh 
some seven or eight feet high, with a fine * 
flowers— 


i it 


hing 


three or four cuttings of men fodder. Maize is undoubtedly a 
valuable fodder-producer, but it is rather as a grain-producer 
that it will be most valuable to the agriculturists or this country* 
The following statistics show its importance in other countries* 
The Commissioner of Agriculture for the United States of 
America, in his Report for 1608, states that the aggregate yield 
of the maize crop for that year amounted to mneXundred mil* 
lion bushels, while the aggregate yield of the wheat crop did not 
exceed two hundred matwenty-ym million bushels. Again, the 
English trade accounts for eight months ending August record¬ 
ed the following important of grains :—Wheat, 19,776,933; 
barley, 6,007,142 ; oats, 7,233,013 ; beans, 906,384 1 maize, 
10,007,704; and peas, 1,471,440.’* 


" One, the lofty follower of the nan 
Bed when he eats, shuts up her yellow tores, 
Drooping all night: end when he warm returns, 
Points her enamour'd bosom to hia ray," 


RICE AS A BREAD-STUFF. 


The use or 
human race, 
the reach of recon 


in English—it 
thousand yearsi 
# hundred years p 


Birds seem most to affect the seeds at home, so that you 
rarely can get a perfect head. I am sorry that you appear to i a™*]* in 
speak rather disparagingly of the “jack” ana “ mangoe”_i uj 

trees ; yet what would you plant instead P With regard to 
Poinciana Regia (os it should be spelt), it should rover be 

f lan tod for any other purpose than as a “ flowering oniauJ^ifc.” 

t is not useful, and it is not always ornamental, particularly 
when it stands stiff and gaunt, denuded of its foliage, ancL 
covered with great scimitar-like legumes, or pods, for it boast# 
of no leaves during the hottest and dryest portion of th^ye^r, 
and only bursts into its splendid bloom of flower and foliage 
on the approach of the monsoon. 

The jacK-treo, on the contrary, (with its noble brother, the 
Angeli), is a most useful as woll os ornamental tree; the roots 
of the jack are not “ surface-seekers,” but dive down deeply 
into the earth, breaking up tho lower strata or sub-soil. The 
troe is “ evergreen,” and tho constantly falling loaves tend to 
enrich the soil underneath its spreading branches which afford 
a charming shelter both for man, beast, and for coffee !- The 
timber of the jack, a tree which grows pretty quickly, iB largely 
used for manufacturing into furniture, &c.; and that of tho 
Angdi for building purposes. The fruit of both, of tho jack 
in particular, with the seed, is greatly used and sold as an article 
of mod on tho western coast, the average annual return yielded 
by^a good jack tree being about Rs. 10 for fruit alone, not less. 

Enperto e rede ! Tho leaves form a first-rate fodder for goats, 
sheep, and cattle, and arc very fattening. 

I must say that, I am not so favorably disposed towards the 
“ mangoe” tree; since taken as a timber tree, it is very slow of 
growth, and as a fruit tree, is only valuable if it be a u graft- 
rnangoe it gives a good shade in tirno, and there are many 
very lofty and stately wild mangoe trees in the forests, no doubt 
of wonderful age, but neither the wood, tho fruit, nor the leaves 
4ro of nearly so much importance as those of the 


Tchackka. 

Trivandrum, 4th May 1871. 

(Notb).— tchackka » aaid to bo tho old Sanskrit word from which jack has 
been donvod, or rather corrupted,—[T.] 


bread-stuff iB probably coeval with the 
other cereals it extends beyond 
M5j*^Lflof otum in Arabic, oruea 
tin, via in F rem^V^^nOermaii, and rice 
been known to two or three 

ling mentioned by Theophra@Vtwehty-two 
j and by Horace, Pliny, and 0^1^&^alster 
date. Its rnatffe place is probably the steaming nvmF 
of India, whence it travelled eastward and northward 4 
f and Japan, and westward to Egypt and to us. Whei^_ 
* reached Egypt we know not ; early enough, however, as man! 
think, to giro rise to that singular exhortation of the royoj 
preacher of Israel, twenty-eight hundred years ago, in which, 
alluding prdbably to the mode of sowing rice on the swollen 
sin-face of the Nile, ho says :—“ Cast thy bread upon the (faoe 
of the) waters : for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Epcles. xi. 1. After being introduced into Italy from Greece, 
as wo learn by the form of the name, and being domesticat¬ 
ed for 'grnfcurios in all the soutliom countries of Europe, it 
was copied, in the year 1796, to tho then infant colony of 
Carolina; • where it was soon cultivated to such an extent, and 
broughQto so high a degree of perfection, that the rice raised 
upon tlSflouthcrn seaboard of the American colonies, now the 
United Litates, has boon ever since known in Europe as 
Oarolimi^Aco. A^an article of food it surpasses in importance 
cereal in present use. Wheat may be more 
ye more hardy, maize spread over a wider 
jneraturc—but rice feeds the greatest number 
Ins. Among the swarming millions of the Tropics, 
, y it occupies the same place as wheat in the warmer 
temperate zone, and ryo in the colder. It lias been 
that if the human race were divided into families 


every otl 
nutritious, 
range of 
of human rn| 
and of Chid 
parts of tljf 
estimated! 


MAIZE CULTIVATION. 

We learn from the South of India Observer that some recent 
experiments in maize cultivation, in the Godavery district, have 
not produced very groat results ; but tho little that has been 
done may perhaps be considered satisfactory. The results of 
nine of these experiments are not recorded ; in two or three 
other cases tho results are imperfectly stated. In two experi¬ 
ments only does there seem to have been any interest takon in 
the results, and these two present some peculiar points, which 
are noticed as follows by the Superintendent of the Sydapet 
Farm :— rt I am at a loss to account for the very different results 
of the two experiments. Thus Plot No. 1, which was sown with 
1 lb. of seed, and was irrigated , produced only 40 cobs \ while 
Plot No 2, sown with only J a lb. of seed, produced 90 cobs. As 
tfie cobs are reported to be the same in size, tho distance apart 
of the plants in the two experiments would in no way account 
for this. It seems probable that the plants were destroyed 
during the growth of the crop, or that some of the cobs were 
carried off before the results were ascertained. In the first in¬ 
stance, at the least 600 vital seeds were sown, in the second only 
300.vitaL seeds, whilst the second produced 100 per cent, more 
cobsfethan the first. The fact that the cobs were the same size 
in both experiments proves conclusively that tho smaller result 
in the'first instance was not due to climate, soil, or cultivation.” 
In reply to some remarks by the Collector of the Godavery 
district, expressing doubts as to whether the maize was recom¬ 
mended chiefly as a grain or as cattle fodder, Mr. Robertson 
observes : “I am not aware that I ever recommended maize 
specially as a producer of green food. Indeed, in this respect, 
it is inferior to the cholums of this country. It is more.costly 
to grow, and only produces one cutting of fodder ; while our 
cholums require very moderate cultivation, and will produce 
2 j 


accordiuyto the prodominant uso of tho several grains, the rioe- 
cafcera would occupy the first place in number; while wheat and 
maizo vrluld contend for tho second, with a fair promise of victo¬ 
ry to tlranaizo ; and the fourth place would be held by ryo, oats, 
and barSar. Indeed, besides being “ tho staff of life” in the 
most ixqljlous parts of tho earth, it is now so extensively used 
among alp tho other grain-eaters of the race, that it is question¬ 
able whet&er a greater amount of it is not consumed as a breadstuff 
than ofalutho othor cereals combined. Its Characteristics .— 
Among bo^mists it iB known by its Latin name oryza, of the class 
Hexanuria,fcnd order Digynia. There is but one species, though 
there are many varieties; for tho wild rice, BO-called, of the 
North Amoricaf! ponds and lakes, is not a rice, but a reod—not 
on oryza , but a 'zizania. Food chemists tells us that it contains 
“ less of the nutritive principle than wheat.” This, however, is 
in some measure objnpensatod by the fac t that of all the cereals it 
is the most compadt—a merchantable bushel of maize or Indian 
coni being rated at’gG lbs. and whoat at 60 lbs., while rice, 
which rarely sells by* bulk, and therefore has no established 
standard like the others, seldom weighs less than 66 lbs. to the 
bushel, and oftentimes more. Its compactness is shown also in 
its resistance to being crushed, having almost a gravel-like 
hardness : and also in the^fact that skilful boiling will cause it 
to expand and double—perhaps treble—its former bulk. But, 
however weighty in tho scalesVit is exceedingly light upon the 
stomach. In general wholesomeposs, in delicacy of flavour, and 
in the variety of uses to which it is applicable, it is probably not 
surpassed by any other gram. To the strong stomach oi the 
day labourer it is as well suited as t^e coarse bread of the Indian 
coni, rye, or oats ;{while for the dcbJ^te appetite of the Invalid, 
or for tho tender organs of the babe, wus a safe substitute for 
sago, arrowroot, tapioca, or cassava.— Pobd Journal . 


SOAP PLANTS, 

The Journal of Applied Science publishes some inter¬ 
esting information on saponaceous plat; hi., Many plants in 
different countries furnish useful substitutes for soap to 
the natives, where there are no conveniences or materials 
for manufacturing the ordinary soap of commerce. Promi¬ 
nent among these are the soapworts, tropical plants belong¬ 
ing to the genus Sapindus. The Hindoos use toe pulp of the 
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fruit of Sapmdus deter gem for washirig linen. Several of the 
species are used for the same purpose instead of soap, owing to 
the presence of the vegetable principle called Bapomne, The 
root and bark also of some speoiea are said to be saponaceous. 
The capsule of Sapmdus emcwginatius has a detergent quality 
when bruised, forming suds »r agitated in hot water. The 
natives of India use this as a soap for washing the hair, silk, &e. 
The berries of Sapmdus laurifoUus. another Indian species, are 
also saponaceous. The name of the genus Sapindue is merely 
altered from Sapo indicue {Indian soap) the aril which surrounds 
the seed of S. eaponaria being used as soap in South America. 
According to Browne, the seed-vessels are very acrid ; they 
lather freely in water, and will cleanse more linen than thirt” 
times their weight of soap, but in time they corrode or hurp^l^ 
linen. Saponine exists in many other seeds and roots-^^^ri'e 
legumes of Acacia conciwna, in which a c on sider&ble trails Carried 
on in some parts of Iudia, and in thergo*-^*’ \caria vulgaris, 
Agrostemma aithgo and Anagallia occurs in vari¬ 

ous speoies of Dianthus a no T 'I.**, and in tlfi bark of Silene in- 
flat a, Oypeophila s te^oulVfs used by the Spal^ards for scouring 
instead of eoap^Sj^;* utilised leaves of SaponaA^ officinalis, a na¬ 
tive of Eu^laa^orms a lather which much reV cobles that of 
nilaiiy efficacious in removing grea\> spots. The 
bark of^/^otaia eaponaria of Central America answers the same 
purnjjff^and is used as a detergent by wool-dyers. It has been 
ev^i imported largely in France, Belgium, &.C., and sold in the 
shops as a cheap substitute for soap. The fruit of the Bromelia 
pinauin has also been found useful as a soap substitute. A vege¬ 
table soap was prepared some years ago in Jamaica from the 
leaves of an aloe, which was found as detergent as Castile soap 
for washing linen, and had the superior quality of mixing aud 
forming a lather with salt water as well as fresh. Another 
vegetable soap which has been found excellent for washing silk, 
&c., m.iy be thus obtained : To one i»art of the cake add one 
amla-half parts of the before-named Agave karatu raace^,ted in 
one part of boiling water for twenty-four hours, and wih the 
extract from this decoction mix four per cont. of resin, Peru 
the leaves of the Moguey Agave are used instead of bov* ; the 
cloths are wetted, and then beaten with a leaf which H i been 
crushed ; a thick white froth is produced and after riAung the 
clothes are quite clean. The pulpy matter contain^ in the 
hard kernel of a tree, called locally Del Jaboncillo , i/also used 
there for the same purpose. Ou being mixed wit/water, it 
produces a white froth. In Brazil, soap is made the ashes 
of the Bassena or broom plant, which abound with aloji. There 
are also some barks and pods of native plants used HL* soaps in 
China. The soap plant or California is stated to be exceedingly 
useful. The bulbous root, which is the saponaceous Dortion, 
resembles the onion, But possesses the quality of cleansi\g linen 
’ equal to any olive soap manufactured. From a paper reattbefore 
the Boston Society of Natural History, it appears that td 3 soap 
plant grows all over California The leaves make their/ ppear- 
ance about tbo middle of November, or about six wefts after 
the rainy season has fairly set iu ; the plants never grAv more 
than a foot high, and the leaves and stalk drop enfciray off in 
May, though the bulbs remain in the giound all thenummer 
witnout decaying. It is used to wash with in all pajps of the 
country, and by those who know its virtues, it is preferred to 
the best soap. The method of using it is merely to strip off 
the husk, dip the clothes into the water, and r^b ihe bulb on 
them. At St. Nicholas, one of the Cape Verde Islands, they make 
a soap from the oil of Jatropha curcae seeds, and the ashes of 
the burnt papaw-tree leaf. The oil aud ashes are mixed in ati 
iron pot heated over a fire, and stirred until properly blended. 
When cool it is rolled up into balls about the size of a six-pound 
shot, looking much like our mottled soap, pnd producing a very 
good lather. 
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From Lieui. - Col. E. Boddam, on Special Duty, Mysore Commis¬ 
sion, to the Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of 
Mysore, dated the 21 st March 1871. 

I have the honor to forward a memo, on cattle-breeding. The 
necessity for the measure pr^^sed has been repeatedly remarked 
on by the Chief Commissioj^sr in conversations about the cattle 
of the province :— f 

MEMO. ON OATTLE-BREEDING. 

While the Government in the interests of the ryots has initia¬ 
ted and is furthering measures for bettering the cattle of the 
province by holding cattle shows, by seeking to improve the 
forage, by endeavours to mitigate or ward off epidemic cattle 
diseases, and by introducing amrat raahal bulls for breeding 
purposes, the farmers themselves should not neglect the meanB 
at their disposal for aiding the Government in its efforts for 
their benefit. They should give more attention to the breed of 
their cattle; not* as at present, allowing stunted ill-bred bulls 


to herd with the village cows and stH farther ddfintorete the 
quality of the stock. Ihe village authorities* acknowledge-the 
evil, but dt> nothing to remedy it r * 

The amildars who are on the spot might effectually exert 
their influence with the people to have every puny Ul-bred bull 
within their districts emasculated and turned to some use as 
bullocks, instead of doing harm aa at present. They have only 
to bestir themselves in the matter; there is no prejudice or 
opposition likely to arise. 

AMRITSIR CATTLE FAIR 

(Indian Public Opinion.) 

The prizes at the Umritsur Spring Cattle Fair were distributed 
on Thursday last (4th ultimo) by Major F. M. Biroh, the Deputy 
Commissioner. We regret to observe that although Major Biron 
had sent notice round the station and to the hotels, there were 
only two European gentlemen to be found who took any notice of 
his invitation. This is greatly to be regretted, because the chief 
part of the people who visit these fairs come from a distance, 
many from independent territory, and the presence of the Eng¬ 
lishman on these occasions is highly appreciated by the natives. 

It cannot be said that the prize fiat, which was the same as 
last year, was satisfactory ; in the first place, the value of the 
prizes was meagre in the extreme, when the funds available and 
the number ana value of the animals which come to the fair are 
taken into consideration. We believe we are correct in stating 
that there is a very considerable sum collected from former fairs 
in hand, and on this occasion the amount paid by the contractor 
was over Rs. 2,600, while under Rs. 600 were distributed in 
prizes. 

The Umritsur Spring and Autumn Cattle Fairs have now 
been in existence about one hundred years and are the most 
renowned in India this side of Buttessur (near Agra), and Govern¬ 
ment have an opportunity open to thorn here of improving the 
breed of cattlo at no expense to themselves and with very little 
trouble attending it. 

In no class of domesticated animals doos tho principle and 
consequent advantages of natural selection so quickly make 
themselves apparent as in cattlo—and it is a known fact that 
attention to the bull is of primary importance because the pro¬ 
geny follow the male in preference to the female in this class of 
animals. Our Colonial friends lire very well aware of this, and 
hence the prices they pay in England for bulls of good stock. 
We wonder what our Punjab jat would say to £1,000 being paid 
for a bull, yet more than eight years ago that sum was paid for 
“ Royal Butterfly,” and £500 is a common figure for bulls of a 
high order of merit. 

In England one of tho most important points looked for in 
cattle-breeding is smallness of bone and quantity of meat. 

In this country where beef is eaten by Buch a small minority 
of tho population, we must not look for these points, but rather 
the contrary for large bone, as without it there cannot be the 
strength so necessary in where almost the entire haulage is 
carried on by oxen. We believe we are correct in stating that 
one cross of English blood makes itself immediately felt in this 
country, both in the quantity of milk produced by tho cross-bred 
and in the rapidity with which it comes to maturity ; the cross¬ 
bred animal will reproduce its species a year before the indigen¬ 
ous one will. Notwithstanding the smallness of bone which 
is looked for in English cattlo, there need be no fear of their 
causing deterioration in this respect, for although the bone of 
the English beast is small, it is only so in comparison with the 
amount of flesh it carries ; it is really enormous when put side 
by side with the many miserable specimens we see in the Punjab. 

Turning to the prize list of this year we find two rewards 
of Rs. 50 and Re. 25 for 3-yt it old bull calves, Rs. 20 
and Rs. 10 for 2-year old bull calves ; while lower down 
we find bulls (that is to say, 4-year olds and upwards) 1st class 
3 prizes at Rb. 10 each, 1st class 3 prizes at Rs. 5 each: no system 
could be devised better calculated to injure the breed of cattle 
than this. In India steers are not castrated as at home shortly 
after birth, but when they are two or three years old, consequent- 
ly young bulls are brougnt to these fairs to carry off the largest 
prizes and are then turned into animals which never can be of 
any use in improving their species. Going on with the list we 
find Rs. 30 and Rs. 15 given for 3-year old cow calves, also Rs. 15 
and Rs. 10 for 2-year old cow calves, while a little further down 
the list there is a prize of Rs. 20 for " 4 approved milch cows be¬ 
longing to one partyalso a prize of Rs. 6 for “ 2 approved be¬ 
longing to one party.” Now we must own thjs arrangement 
beats us altogether, and we will say no more about it that than 
it is most unsatisfactory. Among oxen Rs. 40 is all that there 
is available for distribution, and Rb. 42 for buffaloes, Rs. 65 for 
riding camels, Rs. 60 for loading camels, Rs. 16 for goats, Rs. 78 
for gram-fed sheep. In the last class no one, we believe, ever ex¬ 
hibited—probably because they despise to send anim als fattened 
for slaughter to a fair at whioh prizes are offered—intended to 
promote improvement in breed. 

In giving prizes for cattle we axe of opinion that there axe two 
principles whioh should be kept in view—one the improvement 
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of otttte for ifaraghtran iio li r rad th* otmrftr milking twr- 
po«M j became Ik lively w*U known ftd atUn-ekinned, euky- 
halred beait likely to be a fine mUktr 4rm1Ulnot.be adapted to 
improve the breed for draught purjx-ee and «»« Barw; ft coarse- 


time for the next flair approaches the authorities in TJmritsur 
will beer this in mind and we now append a prise list such as we 
ahdtald like to see. The total amounts to Rs. 1,880 which is not 
very much, and we thfeikthta might be added Ifiotf necessity 
arose at the time ^ 

* PROPOSED PRIZE LIST. " 

Bulls likely feo improve the breed of cattle with reference to draught pur* 
poeee— Ra - 

Four end five year* old and upwards .. 1st prize ... 100 

*• et Si ee Jtoul t j SO 

Three years old ... let „ — JO 

__ *» m * •• •• •• ft? »• JJ 

Two year* old ... ... .. let .. ... 25 

„ ,, ... 9nd „ 15 

m Total 

Bulls likely to Improve the breed of cattle with reference to mi l kin g 
purpose*— Re. * 

Four and five yearn old and upward* 1st price 100 

» » Three fben old ... ”... . 7 . Set* 7 #0 

„ „ ... ... ... 2nd , f ... 25 

Two year* old .. let „ 25 

„ 2nd i( ... 15 


Cowe likely to improve the breed for draught purposes— 
Four and five yearn old and upwards .. 1st prize 
K m ii .. 2nd ,| 

Three years old let „ 

it .1 .2nd „ 


Cows likely to improve the breed for milking purposes— 
Four and fire years old and upwards .. let price 
*i I?; it 2nd „ 

Three years old, .. .. .. 1st „ 

ii ii .. 2nd „ 


For the best youngest cow on the ground, which shall be less t 
three years old and shall have its oalf by its side— 

The date of birth of cow and calf to be oertlfled by the 
tahseeldar of the purgunnahs in whioh they were born or by 

some other means held to be satisfactory by the lodges. 

Buffhloea. 

Bulls, any age .1st prize 

.. I* 2nd „ 

Cows, any ago .. i a t „ 

ii •• .. 2nd „ 

ii n . > >. 3rd ff ., 


■ound, whioh shall be less than 


Oxen. 

The best pair suited for carts, bailees. Ac.— 
Four and five years old. 

Throo years old ” 


1st priso 
2nd „ 
1st I „ 
2nd „ 


The best pair suited for plough and ordinary farm work— 
Four and five years old le?. prize 

ii m , .. Sna ,, 

Three years old .. 1st „ 

it ii ... 2nd i. 


Total... Rs. 230 


Camlt (Riding.) 

Four years old and upwards .. 1st prize 


1st prize 
2nd „ 
3rd .. 


Total.. Rs. 


Four years'old and upwards 


Mfloh Goats,' 


Biss and length and fineness of wool to be the criterion of goodness- 
.1st prise B fc 


Bulla 

Cows 

BuMom. 

Oxen 


RnapttuUxtlon. 


Total.. Rs. 


Total... Rs. 1.282 


OATTLH FAIRS IN THE PUNJAB^ v . 
! Thb improvement of the breed of cattle in the a 

subject we nave often urged in these columns, end the ¥tt$Seb 
-Government has vary heartily done its best to pmmete the 
desired end by recognition of fairs, liberal offers or £ri*as, ftbd 
instructions to commissioners and deputy commissioners. It 1ft 
not in every ease that the wishes and aims of Government have 
met with intelligent Response, but there is certainly much more 
interest now taken in the matter both by Europeans and the 
natives themselves. About a year ago we drew attention to the 
inadequate scale of prices at one of the large local fairs and the 
agjgffioumcy of the manner of adjudging the prises, and on that 
r'sSSiS 11 w ? published an improved scheme for the guidance of 
tnevathprities who looked after these fairs. That soheme met 
with tnnftR|raah)f the Government and was adopted in toto. 
At the flrstlSBS^»ifih the enhanced soale of prises was in 
operation the arM2pW9£tofejdweie much the same as in 
former years; butS soon us ja^went to their respective 

homes and spreadfthe news regarding prizes, the effect 

Six months drter that fair, that is. on the ooSBSj^a of the last 
TJmritsur Failythere was a marked improvemenfti^LplaBses, 
particularly in four and five year old cows and two yearB$^>ulls. 
There were also two 2-year old cowb with calves at theirsMes, 
which at last fair all present said was a thing unknown in Irma. 
This only shows how quickly a return can Be got from a cow if 
it is duly tajeen care of, and there is every reason to believe that 
ldst year gave a fair start to improvement of the Punjab cattle 
by increased prudence in breeding and care in management. 

Before proceeding to more special notice of any local fairs, we 
wish to call the attention of tne Financial Commissioner to the 
occasional difficulty under which local official judges labour 
when called upon to distribute prizes for cattle. These difficul¬ 
ties are seldom experienced in dealing with horses, as the judges 
either arc assisted by, or are themselves, experienced officers or 
veterinary surgeons. 

In judging of cattle, however, they are dealing with animals 
of total** different points, and the result is that in too many 
cases, afjpod fat animal or one with a pretty face carries off the 
prize, rae wish to point out that perhaps the best thing under 
the circumstances would be for the Financial Commissioner to 
draw up a*jjet of instructions for the guidance of local judges, 
which snou&Mse sufficiently preciso to define the excellencies 
required ayu yet popular enough in language to be easily under¬ 
stood by ejXy ordinary district officer. Sncn instructions would 
require ttfbe very carefully prepared, it is true, but they cau 
easily befobtained and they are assuredly most desirable. 

Thenyls in some quarters a disposition to trust to natives for 
judgment in such matters, a course much to be distrusted. 
Nativeiare for the most part much more ignorant about cattle- 
breedir^J than the most ordinary European, and wherever there 
is a European who has studied cattle-breeding, the natives must 
sink intrfjthe back-ground altogether. He is the “ heir of all the 
ages' 7 of Criticism, reasoning, trial and experiment; they are the 
complacent slaves of dustoor. He will bring to the field a bull 
perfect iAevery fibre of its muscles, in the condition of a race¬ 
horse, wifti its pedigree and its progeny to witness for it; they 
will prefer’a debauched enervated village Brahminy with a skin 
bursting with „fat and a constitution flaccid and vigourless, aa 
different from the well-bred animal as a sleek podgy Baboo 
would be from a Greek athlete. 

Another point upon which there seems to be necessity for 
local regulation, is the method of collecting dues from those 
attending the fair. We take it for granted that those attending 
the fairs for tho purpose of buying and selling cattle are always 
willing to nay so much in somo form or other for remuneration 
of the local authorities who grant tho site for the accommoda¬ 
tion of their cattle and provide sanitary arrangements for thoir 
comfort and health. We take it also for granted that tho autho¬ 
rities are always desirous of levying certain duos on these large 
collections of people, either for the sake of levying, to keep 
their hands in, as it were, of to provide prizes for exhibitors of 
good animals and to pay any expenses the municipality have 
been put to by the meeting. The common way is to farm the 
levying of dues, putting up the contract to auction, with the 
understanding that the contractor oply levies at a certain mode¬ 


rate rate. Although this plan has § A advantages, especially to 
an indifference or lazy municipality, also great disadvan¬ 
tages. The contractor cheats the people almost invariably, in 
the most flagrant way, out of more than the legal due. We 
called attention most pointedly to this last year as having taken 
place at TJmritsur, as we were in a position to testify to the exist¬ 
ence of the malpractice, and we regret to hear that similar mis¬ 
conduct on the part of the contractor went on this year, until a 
gentleman, in the public interest, prosecuted him in court. 
Through a very natwral break-down of the native witnesses, the 
case was dismissed, but the magistrate expressed his decided 
opinion that the allegation of malpractice was perfectly comet, 
though unfortunately be was not able to convict. 'Die Umrit- 
sur method is to charge one pie per rupee on all sales, and the 
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cheating is the taking of money for examining the rupee to see 
if they cur* good, and also for stamping? the cattle. If we want 
an easy illustration of what is possible in the way of making 
money off such contracts! we beg to call attention to the fact 
that at the Gooloo Shah Fair of Sealkote, on the 22nd September 
lost, there were only 3,000 cattle on the ground, ana yet the 
contract sold for Its. 750, so that/ow amyous for each animal 
must have been exacted by the contractor to cover his cost, and 
we are certain he would levy a good deal more (say eix own as) 
in order to make a fat profit of, aav 50 percent. Major Jen¬ 
kins should soe to this. Let us now look at the Umritsur figures. 
There were thought to bo above 40,000 cattle on the fiej' 
The contract sold for Rs. 2,800, and at the rate of one pjsjJ 
rupee this necessitates sales to the extent of five and aJarTidcs. 
Were all sold ami this their value, this wouldgrmje^verage of 
somewhere about Its. 14 per head, s oth afcA** 1 tSBntraotor must 
havo levied at least an anna andj^ha^^U. (though indeed 

he was ohargod with tafeb*—'.utii kftbre). v 

Now, wo say, h^tfCdUiuore fanning. IM the municipality 
collect the duan honest way and let tnwn bo collected at 
tolls on theu^jJQcipal roads loading into the ground. There are, 
we beliggf^Cnly tnreo great roads along which cattle arc drivon 
in totheu mritaur Fair ground. If one anna per head were charged 
indiscriminately on all cattle, that, with 40,000 cattle, would 
produce lls. 2,600, an ample sum for all expenses and prizes. If 
more is required the people would willingly pay tivo annas a 
head, to be saved the trouble and extortion of the contract sys¬ 
tem. A two-anna toll would thus produce at once Ks. 5,000, 
which would make the hearts of the Committee to sing for joy. 
Again, we should propose, in^addition, that all animals entering 
for competition should pay an entrance fee of one rupee. This 
fee would guarantee the exclusion of bad animals, would save 
the Committee much trouble, and would not prevent really good 
animals being exhibited, but would rather foster a spirit of 
prudent care for, and priao in, lively aniimrls among the native 
community. We are glad to observe that Major Jenkins, at 
Soalkote, is taking an interest in promoting the cattl/ fairs in 
his district by building wells and offering good prize/ / There 
is still however much to be done, if we may judge from a report. 
We should advise him to try to obtain the .assistance of some 
European gentlemen in his Prize Committees, ai/J see if he 
could not do hotter by our toll-system than by ffie contract- 
system. And, finally, if the Financial Commissiggufyilo not issue 
such instructions as we have suggested, those wot take upon 
themselves to be judges should make sure for thoirVown credit 
that they know something of what they are called onVo express 
an opinion about, and that they should have first of nil a clear 
understanding among themsolvts, as to what points an ani¬ 
mal the highest authorities con si (lor good or bad. 

An animal that takes a one-hundred rupee prize ala groat 
yearly fair has its reputation made, and if by the absoljN ignor¬ 
ance of the judges entrusted with tho distribution of the prizes, 
a bad animal is taken and a good animal oxcludod, |he wholo 
object of the prize-giving is frustrated, inasmuch as false notions 
of what iB wanted aro impressed on the native exhibitors. 
—Indian Public Opinion , 6 th Mcuy 1871. f 

CATTLE DISEASE IN DARJEELING. 

The cattle disease in this district is virulent. € There are two 
kinds —Oontee or small-pox—which is not incurable, and rinder¬ 
pest or murrain, which may be said to lie quite incurable. On 
the roads the draught bullocks are mostly (lead from rinderpest. 
The now hill cart road from Sookna up is unbearable from the 
dreadful stench arising from dead cattle. How is it that “ the 
authorities” don’t do something. They might see that dead 
cattle don’t fester on the roadside for days and weeks without 
any notioe. 

There is a European inspector of police at Kursiong who 
might be spurred into activity, or if tho man is merely kept for 
ornament, surely some native subordinate might be mane to 
see that dead cattle on the roadside are buried.— Darjeeling 
Times , 29 th April. 

RICE CULTIVATION. 


REPORT ON THE CAROL! 

DU! 


>LI|$. RICE : 
RR*G THE S! 


DISTRIBUTED IN THE PUNJAB 
THE SEASON 1869. 


Five maunds of the Carolina rice were received from the 
Finanoial Commissioner during 1869, and were distributed as 
follows:— 


To tbo Deputy Oommiatloner of Hoshlarpore 
Ditto Dhnnaealla 

Ditto Lahore ... H 

m . . Ditto „ Abbottahad . 

To Secretary, Local Funds Committee, Vmrlteur _ 

To each of so Local Funds, three eeere. amounting to .. 76 
Sown near the BadamiBagh.6 


Seers. 

so 
.. SO 
.. 90 
.. 90 



Each of these officers have been requested to send inreports 
of the success of the crop, but returns here not yet been received 
from the following,—MooHmn, Delhi, Peehawur, 

With regard to the other districts. Colonel Elliott, Deputy 
Commissioner of Loodiana, states, in his office memo. No. 560, 
dated May 27th 1870, that the Carolina rice sent to the Loocbana 
Local Funds in May 1869 was not sown, as the soil there being 
sandy, did not admit of its culture, and that no more nted be 
sent to his district in the present year. 

Similarly, A. H. Benton, Esq., Secretary, Local Funds Com¬ 
mittee, Gurgaon, in his office memo. No. 420, dated June 6th 
1870, writos :—“ In reply to your No. 8, dated May 24th 1870. 
1 beg to state that no use was made of the Carolina rice seed 
received from you last year, as the Committee had no ground 
suitable for sowing rice. Scarcely any rice is crown m this 
district; only some of very inferior quality in Ferozpore pur- 
guimah, whore the soil is more suitable than here ; you need 
not therefore trouble yourself to send any seed this year.” 

The Deputy Commissioners of Shanpore, Ferozpore, and 
Montgomery, also state that they aro not able to give any 
account of Carolina rice need which they received. 

The Secretary, Local Funds Committee of Hissar, states that 
tho Carolina rice forwarded to his district in May 1869 was 
experimentally sown in two or three places, but apparently owing 
to the severe drought which prevailed in that district last year 
not a single seed germinated. 

The Secretary to the Local Funds Committee, Bunnoo, also 
states that the Carolina rice seed did not germinate. 

This was probably from the same cause; but it is to be regret¬ 
ted that in Ilissar at least means were not taken for remedying 
the ill-effects of tho drought. 

The Secretary, Local Funds Committee of Sirsa, in his office 
docket No. 52-714, dated 28th Juno 1870, states that, owing to 
too late sowing and excess of moisture, the cultivation of the 
Carolina rice seed was entirely unsuccessful. 

And R. W. Thomas, Esq., Deputy Commissioner of Karnal, 
states, in his office docket No. 271, datod 8th June 1870, that 
the Carolina rice was sown in his district, but destroyed by a 
heavy fall of rain ; some five seers of paddy havo been got from 
some of the surviving plants. 

Also the Secretary, Local Funds Committee. Dcra Ghazee 
Khan, states that the crop of Carolina rice failed entirely, but 
does not explain for what reason. 

And the Deputy Commissioner of Dhurmsalla states that tho 
Carolina rice was reported to have come to nothing, the reason 
being that it was sown too late to be of urc. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Jullundhur states that the seed 
appears to have been received bust yefir while he was on leave, 
and that he finds it lying there on his rotum ; that it will bo 
sown this year, and a report shall be submitted at an early date. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Hazara also states that the Caro¬ 
lina rice seed was received lato for the season, but that it will be 
sown this year, and the result will be duly communicated. 

The favorable reports received were as follows :— 

A letter from P. Butler, Esq., Secretary , Local Fmids 
Convnwttee of Jhehmi. 

“ In reply to your letter of tho 12th current, enquiring as to 
the result of the Carolina rice, I havo to state that tho three 
pounds you sent wore sown over one kanal of alluvial land near 
the Talleanwala Government Garden. The crop or about one 
murla of this camo to perfection, and the out-turn, amounting 
to four seers, has this season been sown out over one bigha of the 
same description of soil. 

u The remaining 19-20ths of last year’s yield was destroyed, 
owing to exceptionally heavy floods from the River Jhelum 
having swopt over and submerged it. I should like to know 
whether you think it desirable to experiment with respect to the 
capabilities of the soil for the growth of the Carolina rice in the 
three other tehsils of this district. .If sent to Tullohgung and 
Chuckowal the crop will be entirely dependent on well irrigation ; 
in the Find Dadan Tehsil sailabee ana canal irrigation is avail¬ 
able.” 

A letter from Colonel Blair Reid, Political Agent and Su¬ 
perintendent of Chamba, datod 12th May 1870, states that he 
obtained some Carolina rice seed last year, and it succeeded so 
well, that the people at Chamba are asking to get more, and that 
ho will be muen obliged if some can be sent at once, for it must 
be sown soon ; that he would gladly pay for any quantity pro¬ 
curable up to 20 seers; to be of any service it must do sown this 
month ; that if Carolina rice cannot be procured, any other good 
kind may be sent ; but the Carolina kind seems peculiarly 
adapted to the climate of Chamba. 

In accordance with the above, 20 seers were sent in divided 
parcels by pattern post, and a letter was written, asking for 
further information. To which the following reply was sent 
“ Many thanks for ordering the Carolina rices I will give you 
the result of the present year’s sowing; but I can give no in¬ 
formation as to last year, excepting that the crop was very 
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abuhd&nt. It trie sown in ordinary rioe-land ofcd cultivated iu 
the isual "way. The area sown* and the quantity of seeds put 
in I cannot ascertain* It was but a small quantity ; and I had 
Utt|e idea at tfce time that any pains would be bestowed on it. 
The Jwople here make a large profit (at present rates) on their 
ordinary crop. They don’t care about trying anything new t 
espeoiauy if it requires any degree of trouble, but the produce 
ofthia sample of rioe was so extraordinary, that I have been 
asked to procure a farther supply” 

44sO reports from different native gentlemen in Lahore, and 
from the Secretary to the Municipal Committee. 

From J. Hutchinson , Esq., 0, S., Assistant Commissioner and 
Secretary, Local Funds Committee , Lahore, to Dr. T. E. B. 
Brown , Secretary, Agri-Horticultural Society, Punjab. 

" With reference to your letter of the 7th current, I have the 
honor to report as follows, in regard to the results arrived at in 
connection with the produce of the Carolina rice, 20 pounds of 
which were reoeived for distribution in the Lahore district. 
The Tehsildar of Shurruckpore, to whom three seers were given, 
reports that the rice was sown in the usual way, but that the 
grain turned out coarse, and much inferior to the country rioe, 
and that it ripened 20 days before the country rice. 

“ Nubbee Bux, of Shah'mar reports that the rico was sown 
by him in August, and that it also ripened 20 dayB before the 
country produce. The produce from the four seers of rice 
which he received was one maund and ten seers, and the produce 
would have been greater, but for hail that fell after the poddy 
had been sown. 

Dewan Jkitlmi Chiind, to whom four seers were given, states 
that the rice was sown by him during July in two mwrlahs of 
ground, watered from well-water, and that after it had sprang up, < 
he transplanted it to other ground in the month of August. 1 n 
October the poddy ripened, and the produce was two mauuds. I 
Nawab Nawazish All Khan reports that the four seers sown i 
by him yielded four mounds and twenty seers, and that the rice | 
was good. 

Dewan Byjnath reports that the yield from the four seers given , 
him was one maund and two seers ; the rice was good. The 
yield would have been greater only that the supply of canal 
water was stopped from local causes for a time. He also states 
that when the paddy is in the ear that neithor wind nor storms 
will throw it out, ami that the plants appear to be much stronger 
than the country plants. He remarks that the rice is coarse, 
and when cooked remains so, and is not approved of/* 

Translation of the reports of the results of Carolina rice distribut¬ 
ed for experimental souring in the Lahore District. From the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, to the Nazir, dated 18 th 
June 1870. 

The Carolina rice received from Dr. T. E. B. Brown, Secretary, 
Agri-Horticultural Society, Lahore, should be distributed to the 
following, who should be enjoined to furnish reports of tho re¬ 
sults of the sowing in due time :— I 

Sveib. | 

Nawab Nawazish AIL Khan. 4 ! 

Dewan Rufctun Chnnrt. 4 

Dewan Byjnath. 4 

Nubbee Bux, ofShalunar. * , 

Tehsildar of Shurruckpore. 

Nazir’s reply . , 

“ in compliance with the above, I have the honor to state ! 
that I have distributed tho Carolina rice as follows :— 

Seers. ( 

Nawab Nawaalali Ali Khan. 4 

Dewan Ruttun Chund. 4 

Dewan Byjnath. 4 ■ 

Nubbeo Bux, of SkaUraar. » 

Tehsildar of Shurruckpore. 

Deputy Commissioner’s order to the Mohurrar, dated Mth ( 
January 1870. , 

All samples, Ac., that you have received of the Carolina rice 1 
should be forwarded at once to Dr. Brown, the Secretary, Agri- 
Horticultural Society. 

Sent as follows :— 

Seem 

From Dewan Rutluu (Jhuiul. 1 

Dewan Byjnath. * 

Nawab Nawnzish All Khun . 1 l 

Tehsildar of Shurruckpore. J i 

Nubbee Bux, of Shallmur . i 

* With following reports from above :— 

From Ahmed Yar Khan in behalf of Nawab Nawazish AU 
Khan, to Deputy Commissioner . 

I beg to aoknowledg6 receipt of tho four soers of Carolina 
rioe sent. The report accompanies. . . 

Report.—I have received your letter enquiring about the results 
of theOarolina rice sent, that you sent mo somo time back. I 
sowed the rioe in two hanals and 10 mwrlahs of land, irrigating the 
Mine from oanaL The yield from this sowing jaw four moands i 
and 20 seers, sample of which#! send with tips report. The soed | 

2 J a 


that I have retained for next sowing labali report on 
course. 

From Dewan Ruttun Chund, to Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore. 

After due salutations, I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
the four seers of rice whioh you so kiudly sent mo for exp erime nt. 

I sowed tho rice in July in two rnimahs of ground, irrigating 
the same from a well. In August, when it rained, I hsd another 
piece of land, about five or six- kanals, cleared, and had the 
plants taken up from tlj^jormer place and planted out widely 
latter. In October, when tne crop was ripe, it yielded 
twa taumds of rico. It appears that this rice yields more than 
the countag. l rice > but owing to the transplantation above men¬ 
tioned, man3^MBm|a^driediip, and the produce was in conse¬ 
quence comparativ^fesair ext season this rioe will be sown 
with great care. I eehafwojptliiej^. containing samples of that 
sent me and of that;produced. 

From Dewan Rfojnath, to the Deputy Gomirtiesfyeer, Lahore, 

& dated 1 Zth December 1869 . \V'\ 

After due salutations and respects to the most exited gen¬ 
tleman, tho Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, I' beg to lay 
before your notice that, in compliance with your orders, callin g 
for a report on the results of the Carolina rice sent me for experi¬ 
ment, I have to report as follows, though the samples ortho 
seed sent mo and of that produced preclude any remarks from 
me, as they plainly show what has been the result, yet, as I have 
been desired by our kind benefactor, the Deputy Co mmiss ioner, 
both verbally and by writ to do so, I willingly obey 

Report in detail of the results of the Oa/rolina rice. 

On February 17th 1869, I received nine seers of Carolina rice 
from tho great and luminous star of improvements, tho Deputy 
Commissioner, and on June 18th, I received four seers, aggregat¬ 
ing to thirteen seers. This quantity I distributed for sowing 
as follow’s:— 

T sent £ve seem to a village which belongs to me called Aju- 
diapore, purgunnah Lahore, situated in the south, and six 
seers to Bulpi Noofwala Bughiarwala, in purgunnah Shurruok- 
pore, Lahori granted me by the most munificent Government, 
also situatodvbo the south, on the banks of the Ravi. 

1 shall write about the results at Ajudiapore. 

At this plac^l had 1 1 murlaha of ground sown with rice in 
the beginning of Sawun. The seed germinated, but owing to 
rains haviufe failed, and the brackish water that had to bo sub¬ 
stituted instead, tho growth of the plants was retarded, and 
were also irery much injured in consequence. The soil of this 
part of tfip country is unusually dry. as water is to bo found at 
55 feet from the surface, and in order to secure the growth of 
rice, a body of water about half a foot deep has always to be 
kept up in,tho beds. It is true we have the canal here, and on 
occasions drought it has proved a great blessing, but unfortun¬ 
ately this season the canal was also closed. In Bhadown also 
no water cdnld be obtained from tho canals, and water is very 
much needed during this month to carry out the transplanting 
successfully'; the consequence was, that a very inferior crop of 
rice was produced. The canal on this occasion was also closed 
owing to the flooding of a river, which washed the bridge away. 
Tho canal officers are not to blame for this, us who can do 
aught against tho will of Providence. Though ordinarily five 
seers of rice would be sufficient for one heegah of land, yet the 
yield on this occasion, owing to causes above enumerated, was 
only one Jca'ual , amounting in weight to two maunds. 

This rice seems very good for cultivation, and zemindars esteem 
it for tho sake of the yield, which is very much greater than 
country rice; but they prefer the latter, as it is not easily injured, 
tho ears being light, by storms, stress of weather, or other causes. 

There are two ways of thrashing rice in this country,—one, 
and tho most popular way, is to dig a pit a few feet deep), 
and then gather the rice-stalks in bundles and strike them 
earwards against the edge of the pit, when the paddy separates 
and ilropa into tho pit. But the Carolina rice will not 
admit of the above process. In order therefore to thrash it 
in the most economical manner, a process similar to that of 
thrashing wheat in this country has to be adopted, and when 
the seed is thus separated it rcscmbltfgt a very coarse and infe¬ 
rior kind of rice, called sufeda or sownpnt ih the Punjab. It can¬ 
not be said to even approach our begmi or basmutti, the superior 
sorts of rice. Whon cooked also, it iu no way looks unlike the 
sofeda, which neither refines nor has any flavour. I had two 
seers of it cooked to try it myself, but I found that it neither 
increased in quantity nor improved in flavour. Rice of this 
nature is classed among coarse rice, in fact, it is coarser thati 
the coarsest rico of this country. 

But to me it would appear that this rice, if imported from 
America, must have been imported for some very good qiialities 
in the shape of a rarity. Probably there is somo other way of 
cooking the rice in America to bring out those qualities, in which 
attempt we have entirely failed. I would therefore suggest that 
enquiries be made from where this rice has been obtained, as to 
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wliat constitutes the fxcollonco of this rice, and how it should 
bo cooked and used. The raeeses, sirdars, and other wealthy 
people of Punjab, donot approve of it on account of its coarseness. 
Prormbly tho wool thy classes of America have some other way 
of using this rice; this fact should certainly bo ascertained. 

Now I shall write about tho results at Rukh Noorwala on 
the banks of the Deg. I sent six slci\s of the rice to this rukh, 
which was bestowod on mo by the munificcmt Government in 
April 1869. 

Tho land having lain fallow up to this, the sowing could not 
bo done so satisfactorily as on land that had boon previously 
cultivated, and there being no moans of irrigation, the sowing 
here, I regret, to say, failed, except one leaned and^seven 
murlahs, wTieiu the sood simply germinated, but^ihe plants 
wero soon scorched up for want of water, "rice gather¬ 

ed from tho stray plants hero and there 4fiSmntod to about 13 
seers. T must, howevei^oiiqu&that tho soil of this rukh seems 
well adapted for rice string, as it is cIoho to the branch of the 
Ravi, locally called the Deg, which renders it rich, and now only 
a good strong well is required to be constructed on it. Tho 
soil here is not like the soil of Manjah before described, as water 
here is to bo obtained at only 20 feet from the surface. I have 
now with me one maund aud 13 seers of the rice, and by the 
good will of Providence I hone to distribute it extensively for 
cultivation at noxt kurreuf. It will therefore be observed that 
of the 13 seers of therico received, I distributed 12 seers and 
retained one seer to send up by way of comparison with the rice 
produced here from that seed, and I now make up two parcels 
and beg to forward them as specimens. 

From the Tehsildar of Shnrn«-hpore, to the Deputy Commissioner 

of Lahore. 

I bog to acknowledge receipt of the four seers of Carolina rice 
sent me, which I transferred, under orders from yourself, to 
Mohareo, Lumbordar of Kote Deenali, the soil of which place is 
admirably adaptod for rice cultivation. I have requested the 
Lumberdar to sow the rice carefully, and to inform me of the 
results; as soon nB I hear from him how the rico has fared, I 
shall furnish my report accordingly. 

Tehsildar written to again for his promised Report. 

You have uot yet furnished your report on tluTresults of the 
Carolina rice sent you in June last, and wfcicl* you reported 
having transferred to Mohareo, Lumberdar of Kote Deenan, and 
statecT that as soon as you learnt of tho results of the sowing 
you would furnish your roport. The nec season lias passed, and 
you are therefore directed to send in your report, accompanied 
with samples, at once. 

Tehsildar'8 Reply. 

In reply to above, I beg to report that^tbe Lumberdar sowed 
the rico I gave him after the fashion of country rico, and water¬ 
ing it tho same way. The crop ripened 2(> Jays earlier than 
country rice, but it does not socm Aery good. It is coarse, like 
a very inferior kind of rice that grows here. This is probably 
owing to the difference of climate and the nature of tho rice, and 
the proper mode of sowing the same not being known to the 
zomindars. 

From Nubbco Dux, of Shalimar , to the Deputy''Conmiissiom r of 

Lahore. 

I received the four seers of Carolina rice on the 18th of this 
month, and sowed the same on the two following days, viz., 
the 19th aiul 20th. The seed has germinated, and we are now 
looking after it. In Sawun we will transplant the rice, and in 
Katick I shall write the result of the experiment. I 

Nubbec Bux ivritten to again. \ 

On the 21st Juno four seers of Carolina rice were sent you to , 
sow and to report on the result. l T p to this however you have ■ 
intimated nothing. You are therefore directed to furnish your - 
report at once , 

Beply. : 

The rice that I received from your honor to sow by way of : 
experiment, and which I reported before that I had sown, and 
that the seed had germinated, I beg to state has yielded 1 maund J 
10 seers. I used to tfuter the beds every eight days, and the 
crop rijiened 20 days before this country rice. I send J seer as j 
sample for your honor's inspection. i 

The yield would have been greater, but owing to a severe f 

hailstorm the crop was much damaged, and hence the above ? 

quantity was only produced. J 

A letter from Deputy Commissioner , Hoshya/rpore. e 

With reference to your demi-official of 10th Juno 1870, regard- f 
ing Carolina rice sent in 1869, 1 have tho honor to submit the i 
following result of the produce :— * 

The seed was distributed to five persons of purgunnah Dur- c 
sooba, a rice-growing part of the district. Two pucca seers were n 

sown in ono banal of land in April, which ripened in No- a 

vember, and yielded, with free-watering, 22 pucca seers of husk- b 


ed rice. The flavour of the rice is medium, aud it not appreciat¬ 
ed by the people quite so much os that produced from country 
seed. 

Lastly, the report of tho seed sown in the Agri-HorticuUkrtal 
Society's Gardens. 

Carolina JUce .—This was sown on the 23rd of May, and well 
watered until it was about eight inches high ; it was then trans¬ 
planted, each plant singly, set about 8 inches apart, the ground 


Raghtook placo just after iL was transplanted, and it suffered 
much on that account, as it could only be watered at the discre¬ 
tion of the person to whom the garden was made over; however, 
there was ample proof that if it got water plentifully it would have 
produced a much greater crop than the rice grown in the Pun¬ 
jab ; the ears are much longer and larger. The natives speak 
very highly of it for its productiveness, in this oase the prtJiuct 
was at tho rate of seven maunds to ono beogah. The rice is 
very much .superior in quality to the rice grown hero. 

From the above reports it would appear that the Carolina 
lice germinated well when it was sown at the proper time and 
place, and that there is reason to believe that it did not receive 
fair treatment in those districts in which it is reported to have 
failed to germinate. 


CARDAMOMS- 

. TRAVANCORE CARDAMOM SALES. 

Ac .reeault to the published notification, tho sale of the re¬ 
mainder of the cardamoms of this year’s crop took place at Al- 
loppey on Saturday last, tlic 22nd instant, at the Commercial 
Agent’s godowns. About 130 candies were brought forward, but 
tho highest price realized was only Rs. 2,530 for two candies, 
against Rs. 2,800, the highest rate obtained at the last sales. 
The attendance was pretty fair, and, as usual, tho purchasers 
were chiefly native merchants. A few candies were bought by 
a Cochin firm for a Madras house. Subjoined are tho prices 
realized:— 

Fmt Sort. 

2 Candies © Rs 2,30) per Candy. 

2 „ „ 2,323 

2 „ „ 2,400 

2 „ „ 2,130 „ 

2 „ „ 2,530 

10 

Second Sort. 

30 Candies @ Rs. 2,12>/2,185 per Candy. 

Thud Suit 

W „ © Re. 1,406 1,500 „ 

Fourth Sort. 

50 „ © 11s. 815 880 „ 

Seal*. 

10 „ ©Rs. 1,210 1,3 Ml 


The sale of ivory, bees’ wax, and teak and blackwood logs will 
take place shortly. 

COCOANUT PLANTING AND COIR* 

Some time ago wjien referring to the extension of cocoanut 
planting in Penang and the province, we advocated the making of 
coir by the hand amongst the natives, and cited, as an instance, 
the profitableness of the industry which we had observed in 
Ceylon. Apparently our remarks have had no effect in introduc¬ 
ing into this part of the settlement what wo still think would 
be a paying labor amongst the natives, and an article of consider¬ 
able importance as an export. At present all the use cocoanut 
fibre is put to with the exception of making a rope for a well 
bucket or for some other trifling domestic purpose is firewood. 
In our oil factories the husk is used os firing in boiling the ker¬ 
nel into oil as well as in boiling rice and curry in our kitchens. 
This is a waste in our homo consumption; but when the number 
of cocoanuts exported are taken into consideration, the material 
loss must 1)0 considerable. We will take at a rough guess that 
half a million of cocoanuts have been exported from Penang 
dining the post three months of the year, and when it is 
known that the nuts are exported with their husks, the material 
loss may be estimated. This loss is not only a great one to the 
export market but also a logs to the import one. In neither is 
fibre utilised. The greatest loss isin the export, as in the consum¬ 
ing market the kernel is the product purchased. This is 
more apparent when we know that half of the husk m the shape 
of a dust manure can be easily returned to the trass without 
much expense. This ought not to be lost sight of by planted 
as tho matter forms an ingredient of the after crop, and must 
be supplied othU'wiso by manure^ 
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There cairnot be much doubt about the benefit there will be 
derived from the introduction of this industry, more especially 
when we consider that the labor will be distributed amongst the 
native Malays, a class who have little to depend upon beyond 
their labor for support) and who, in our oasy prosperity, it is just 
possiblo we may overlook. There is perhaps no tropical colony 
that has so many advantages for coir-muking as the province 
of Penang, and we hope yet to see ooir, as eocoanut oil will lie, 
ere long, one of the items of export in our price currents, Both 
articles will pay os may bo seen from tho value they fetch in 
the London market, and it is surely a pity that coir should longer 
be lost here .—Penang Argus, April 8. 


COCO AN UTS AND COIR FIBRE. 

In a recent issue we copied an article from a Penang cou£m- 
porary in which he bewails tho great loss to the eocoanut culti¬ 
vators in that island from the husks of their cocoanuts not being 
utilised. As many as half a million of nuts were exported in 
three.months, the writer said, and yet no attempt was made to 
take off the husks or to manufacture them into fibre. There 
would certainly be an advantage as regards stowage and freight 
iu removing the husks of this huge number of nuts before 
shipment; but the Penang journalist will be relieved to learn 
that beyond this the planter loses little if anything at all. In 
fact the value the eocoanut husks barely repays for the cost 
of removing them. Removed they must be, and coir fibre is 
then manufactured from them ; but tho expense of manufactur¬ 
ing absorbs all tho value of the fibre in the market without 
leaving anything but tho merest fraction for the producer. If 
the Penang eocoanut planters were to husk their nuts uud convey 
them to another 14 Hultsdorf Mills" (if such existed in their 
capital) they, in all probability, would not be allowed what would 
pay for their pain*. The calculation here is thnt 10,000 nuts 
yield a ton of eocoanut oil (valued at £27 iu the local market) 
and a ton and a half of coir fibre (equal to from £20 to £30). 
But the expense in the latter case of manufacturing and prepar¬ 
ing the fibre is very great when all tho labour is properly taken 
into account. However, if the intention be to get the natives 
(and not European planters) of Penang to utilise the time in 
manufacturing coir fibre, which they now simply waste, our 
contemporary’s is a very laudable endeavour. We are only 
surprised that natives in Penang should not long ago have 
found out the profit of husking their cocoanuts during the large 1 
amount of spare time at their command, and of turning the fibre 
to account. They must be much less enterprising even than the 
Singhalese .—Ceylon Observer. 

Cocoanuts and coir fibre have recontly attracted a good deal 
of attention. With reference to the mauufactiue of tho latter 
we have collected some information to satisfy our Peuai% neigh¬ 
bours that their loss is little or nothing from not sharing in the 
trade in coir. The manufacture of this fibre, in fact, is almost 
moro costly than the return obtained from it iu fey Ion, But 
we now find from information placed at our service that the Pe¬ 
nang eocoanut planters need not come so far for information on 
the subjeot. The manufacture of coir fibre has been carried on 
at Singapore, and only recently, a special business of the kind m 
which a considerable amount of money was sunk, was entirely 
given up. We are reminded, too, of what wo had entiiely forgotten 
in penning our remarks which appear elsewhere, namely, that in 
the majority of cases, the husk is indispensable to the safe and 
sound conveyance of the eocoanut to a distant market. Mr. 
Wilson, tliau whom no one cuu speak with greater authority 
ou everything connected with cocoanuts. says that not only do 
the busked nuts get bad from the shells being broken in stow¬ 
ing, but even if uninjured they ofteu become affected through the 
germinating 14 eyes, so that tho shipment of nuts with the husks 
on is by far tuo safer plain Anyono who has been in the 
great eocoanut mart between Leadenhall and Bisbopsgate streets 
must remember the work in husking carried on there by the 
Jewish dealers and their employes, who, it must be confessed, 
would be the better of a lesson from the Singhalese in the proper 
mode of getting rid of the husky covering.— Ibid. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 


HARROWING WHEAT IN THE SPRING. 

We liavo frequently taken occasion to speak of the advantages 
of this practice ; still few farmers seem disposed to follow it, 
either from a lack of faith iu its advantages, or from an indis¬ 
position to depart from the old beaten track. A good harrowing 
of a wheat field at the proper season in the spring, when the 
ground is just dry enough, haa boon found from repeated prac¬ 
tice equal to a good working of a field of corn with the best 
plough or cultivator. In England a good hoeing and weeding of 
the wheat crop is found of so much importanc#that many of tho t 


farmers “ dibble in’* their seed so as to have the plant* up 
iu perfect rowB, in order to afford tho greatest facilities 1 
operation. In our country labour is too dear to admit of tfof 
kind of pluutiug. Indeed there is no need of it. Our meotyapiw 
havo so porfocted the wheat drill that the seed may be put in 
with almost the same degree of accuracy that the English 
1 labourers can put it in with the dibble, so that if the price of 
, labour here-would warrant hoeing, the regularity of the drilled 
i wheat would admit of this operation; but it is too early to think 
, of bestowing labour in thiH way. Tho harrow answers almost as 
good a purpose. Experience and judgment must determine the 
reoiso time when this work should be done. It should not be 
cforu the heavy frosts are over in March, and always when the 
' ground is sufficiently dry to pulverise. To one unacquainted 
with the opeuA^ion, ho would imagine the entire crop would be 
i torn up by the rspte^but it is not so. Lot the harrow be not 
too heavy, with tho teeth sharp, and the best results will follow 
the operation. 

If clover or grass seed are to be sown on tho wheat, the har¬ 
rowing should bo done at any time when tho ground is in good 
order to work, at the most suitable season sowing the clover or 
gross seed. The harrowing should bo dono first, and the eeed 
sown immediately, to be covered by the next rain. 

As evidence of the advantages of harrowing wheat, we give the 
experience of Mr. L. Graves, os published in the American 
Farmer. He says :—“ I promised you in April to write to you 
about the result of harrowing wheat in the spring. I find it pays 
well; it gives tho wheat a good start, and the harrowed portion 
ripens as early as tho unharrowed part, aud has much neavier 
heads ; if the state of the ground and the weather suits at tho 
time, the wheat ought to be harrowed. I shall always prefer 
doing it’’.— Column's llural World. 


• POTATOE SEED. 

A correspondent inquires— “ What is your opinion on the 
influence of cut and uncut potatoes for seed, and on small and 
large ones ? There are many contradictory statements in 
the papers." 

Tho confc-adictofy statements are owing to tho varying 
circumstance^ under which the experiments’aro mado, without a 
sufficient repetition of them. Conclusions arts drawn from too few 
tests. A singlc^cperiment will not do for the basis of a theory. 

If the soil is sufficiently moist when potatoes are planted, 
cutting is an advantage. It reduces the number of stalls, gives 
fewer new potatoes, aud, as a necessary consequence, allows 
those few to grow larger and develop themselves better than 
where they are numerous in the hill, resulting from many stalks 
from all the eyes of a whole potutoe. But even here there is a 
considerable difference with difleroTit varieties, somo potatoes 
growing thick or and more numerous in the hill than others. 

If the soil and season happen to bo quite dry, the cut pieces 
dry up rapidly, lessen the supply of food to tho young and 
growing sprouts, aud the plants aro enfeebled. Iu such casos 
the crop will often succeed letter by planting whole potatoes, 
tho skin of which being nearly impervious to moisturo, keeps 
them plump fora long time. If potatoes arc planted early in 
the spring, when the soil is nearly always quite moist, aud 
remains so for s<*ne weeks, there can be no objoetiou to cut¬ 
ting potatoes into pieces before planting, and the crop will be 
likely to be better and the tubers more uniformly largo. 

There is much diversity of opinion relative to the value of 
small potatoes. They are not usually so successful as large ones. 
But the wrong reason is assigned. It is said that “ like tends 
to produce like,’’ and that, therefore, small potatoes tend to 
produce small ones. This would be true it true seed from 
flowors, instead of portions of tho root or stem, were employed. 
We might as well say that grafts cut from a large tree would 
produce larger fruit tlian others, or that planting large troes from 
the nursery rows would give orchard trees of greater size. The 
truth is, the tubers of potatoes arc essentially underground 
stems, and tho eyes arc the buds. Wo could no more expect to 
get larger trees by using largo bunds than larger potatoes by 
planting large tubers. Nevertheless, wc find by experiment, 
that large potatoes give the heaviest cions. What is tho 
reason ? Simply this, that tho large tubers give a greater 
supply of nutriment to tho young sprouts, just in tho 
same way that in a moist soil they will do better tlian in dry 
hot ground. In repeated trials with potatoes not over an inch 
long, cut iuto ns many pieces ns those four inches long, no per¬ 
ceptible difference was observed in the size of the tubers pro¬ 
duced from both; but on careful weighing the large seed was found 
to yield about onc-cighth more on an avorage. This difference 
was undoubtedly owing to the earlier and more vigorous start 
from tho largo seed, and to the continued supplies of nourish¬ 
ment, and not from any inherent change, as of “ like producing 
like.” The planting of the potatoes in these experiments was 
done in fine, mellow, moist soil and early in the season ; had it 
been late, or in a dry or parched soil, it is probable that ihe 
small [potatoes would have yielded nothing. 
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It is well known that some varieties deteriorate in successive 
years in particular soils, so that the magnitude of the crop is 
gradually diminished. It would be interesting to determine by 
a long series of trials whether the constitutional weakness is 
affected by selecting the largest seed only, on the one hand, and 
small seed from poor crops on the otlnfh Several years would 
be required to determine such questions, under different circum¬ 
stances, side by side.— Cultivator. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH POTASH ON POTATOES. 

Sir, —Few things speak more for the value of potash to the 
agriculturist than its now regular appearance among tho other 
manures in the week’s prices of our agricultural papers, and in 
the advertisements and circulars of manure dealers. But though 
abundance of experiments upon phosphatic and nitrogenous 
manures are extant in our agricultural books, those upon potash 
are few, and not roadily' found. 

Having tried potush very thoroughly upon potatoes, I send 
you some particulars and results, which will, 1 hojie, prove 
useful to some of your readers who are about to plant their 
potatoe crop;— 
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The first two experiments are the results for one year only, 
all the rest are the average of three years. The source ol‘ potash 
employed was muriate of potash of HO to 83 per cent, strength, 
and is charged at 10s. fid. per cut. 

Tho soil of plots 1J and 12 was a somewhat heavy loam ; of If# 
to 2b, a light gravelly loam, and the rest a fhedium gravelly 
loam. 

As the practical result of very numerous experiments, 1 can 
recommend lor potatoes, per acre, superphosphate of linn* (5) 
cwtB., muriate oi potash 3 cuts., and sulphate of ammonia 21, 
cwts. This will be iouud for potatoes much better and safer as 
regards disease than iami^ard manure ; and if the latter be* \«i- 
lued at Hs. per ton laid down in the field, the above mixture will 
be found also cheaper, even taking into consideration the after¬ 
effects of tho farmyard manure. 

These experiments were tried upon the Blcnnorhasset faim, 
owned and farmed by William Lawson, JSsq., and where, in 1MJH 
and I8fi9, 40 and 70 acres of potatoes have boon grown entiiely 
with those’chemical manures ; and though 14 and even 18 cwts. 
por acre have been applied, the potatoes are to-day (March 25th; 
coming out of tho pits nearly as sound as when they went in. 

I have tried the effect of potash manures upon grains and 
grasses, and cannot advise their application to the grains as a 
profitable investment. Upon a grass crop, rich in clover, tho ( 
effects of pota&U are very marked, and when applied in moderate ( 
quantity—say, under 20s. cost per acre—will generally pro\e ] 
profitable il qualify is wanted ; but where a great weight por acre | 
of rye-grass is wanted, the addition of potash to the manures , 
suited lor that purpose has not proved profitable upon our ' 
soils, though tho quality of the produce was certainly improved. 

It has also shown profitable lesults when applied to turnips, , 
and probably all root crops will pay for the use of potash along . 
with the ordmury manuring. | 

Charles ID. Hunter. ; 
Blennerhasset, Cumberland, March 1871. 




CALCUTTA, 15th Jumb, 1871. 


FUEL PLANTING. 


From Lieut.-Col. E. Boddam , on Special Duty t Mysore Commis¬ 
sion, to the Officiating Secretary to the Chief Comrmseioner of 
Mysore , No. 2, dated the 12 th April 1871. 

I have the honour to offer a few suggestions to district offi¬ 
cers about fuel forest planting, being'of opinion that some system 
should be adopted to insure success. 

However hardy the class of tree selected for a plantation, its 
seedlings must have u certain amount of shade and moisture. 
Broad-cast sowing on such poof uncultivated high ground as is 
likely to bo allotted to fuel forests will not answer I fear. Major 
Boduome, Conservator of Forests in Madras, tells rao it does not 
pay ; has only been partially successful in a few spots, which 
were thoroughly ploughed, not merely surface scratched as 
native ploughing in reality is, and the seed sown in unusually 
favorable seasons as regards tho rain-fall. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary to got this*shade and mois¬ 
ture artificially, which may bo managed in one of the several 
ways I now proceed to point out :— 

1st. Trenching .—Narrow trenches should bo dug, 18 inohes 
to 2 feet deep, 6 to b feet apart, in which the seeds should be 
sown and watered by a cart going between the 2 trenches and 
watering both. This plan has been found successful by Major 
Beddome. 

2nd. Trenching without watering by cart, the trenches being 
deeper and broader, the seed sown ana in addition between the 
trenches a row of the large scarlet castor oil of Bourbon* (4 feet 
apart) to grow up and form a shade to the seedlings and help to 
keep up moisture by their leaf drip. This castor oil has enor¬ 
mous leaves, a very large spike of fruit which will partly repay 
expenses, grows very rapidly, and lasts about 18 months. It 
loses its loaves in the 2nd hot season, and should then be eradi¬ 
cated. Tt lias not yet had a trial in this respect. 

3rd. Major Beddome tells me that the small green chilly is 
very useful for shade, particularly for sandalwood seedlings, 2 or 
3 seeds sown round the young sandalwood soon afford it an ex¬ 
cellent shade, and it lasts as long as it is required. 

4th. Nnrseries for Seedlings —Hundreds of little bods for seeds 
of tho various fuel trees, in which they can be raised and plant- ‘ 
ed out into pits early m the following monsoon, the pits being 
prepared beforehand. This is a very successful but expensive 
plan. 

5th. bamboos used as pots having a very large hole at the 
bottom, plugged up with mosst or grass. These pots to re- 
ccivo the seedlings when 3 inches high with a little oarth round 
them, after this the bamboos to bo kept in shade and watered 
till the plants are fairly established, when they may be shifted 
to their places in the plantation by the whole contents of the 
bamboo and moss being bodily pushed out at tho top, so planted 
without injury to, or exposure of, the seedlings' roots. The 
transplanting may bo done at any time but the hot season. This 
is an excellent plan mid saves many casualties. The bamboo 
pots should cost about 2 pie each and Inst several times. 

fith. Seeds of trees sown in very small Ixiskets, 2 or 3 seeds 
in each ; these baskets aro put bodily into the pit when the seed¬ 
lings arc ready and the basket-work cut eventually, the strong¬ 
est seedling is let to grow and the others removed. 

7th. Plants lifted from the uursery-bed, a ball of wet earth 
pinched around them and moss wrapped round the ball, they 
aro then kept in shado till re-established and ready to plant out 
into pits. 

8th. Another oxcellent plan would be to plant in the soft 
alluvial soil of receding tank seeds of tho banul, which likes a 
rich mud and would thrive in such a position. 

Kadi of those processes will involve some outlay which the 
Uoveinmont must be prepared to meet, but the expenditure 
will not be a loss as would inevitably result ft’om attempts made 
to grow plantations by merely scratching up the surface of the 
soil and letting tho seeds take their chance or neglecting to 
wator them. 

Lastly, the plantations must be fully protected from the ra¬ 
vages of village goats and cattle by aloe or euphorbia fences; and 
where the grass periodically burns in the dry season, the neigh¬ 
bouring grass should he fire-traced under supervision. 

in open sandy situations casuari/ha planting is very successful; 
in others casJa florida, acatia ipeciosd, and cmara and neem ; in 
black soil or rich clay, tho babuL 


* I can furnish a largo quantity of this Bourbon castor oil *eed, having oul- , 
tlvated it cxttiuuively. 

t Mobs should bo collected in tho hilly forests and scut to districts for this 
purpose* . 
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. AUSTRALIAN TIMBER* 

(To Db« Editor of the u South of India Obwrver”) 

S»,r-When I was at Melbourne last year, I requested Dr. F. 
Mueller, ». r. b., Direotor of the State Garden of that city, to 
give me some information with reference to the value of Aus¬ 
tralian timber; he h»a most obligingly forwarded the accom¬ 
panying memorandum, shewing the value and uses of the most 
important Australian trees, and has also sent me the Report on 
the Victorian Exhibition of 1861, and two pamphlets on Austra¬ 
lian vegetation, whioh 1 forward for your perusal, as 1 think the 
publication of the memorandum and extracts from the reports 
may be of interest to many of your readers, so little being gene¬ 
rally known about Australian timber. Very few people, I 
imagine, are aware of the valuable tree we have in the "Acacia 
metanoasylon. or blaokwood, so common all over Ootaeafnund, 
more generally known os the Acacia robust a. You will observe 
that Dr. Mueller describes it as one of the most useful timbers 
in Australia. Could not you obtain and publish a list of the 
trees indigenous to Australia, now growing on these hills, so that 
all the useful and ornamental kinds we have not might be ob¬ 
tained % The Acacias and Eucalypti we have appear to mo to 
flourish better here than those of the same age I saw in Australia 
but whether they will equal the marvellous giants of Victoria?' 
time alone will shew. Here is what Dr. Mueller says of the 
latter in his pamphlet on Australian vegetation:— 

“ The marvellous height of some of the Australian, and especial¬ 
ly Victorian trees, has oecoma the subject of closer investigation, 
since of late, particularly through the miners* tracks, easier 
access has been afforded to the back gullies of our mountain 
system. Some ascending data, supported by actual measure¬ 
ments, are now on record. The highest tree previously known 
was a Karri Eucalyptus (Eucalyptus Oohssrn) measured by Mr. 
Pemberton Walcott, in ono of the delightful glens of the Warren 
River of Western Australia, where it rises to approximately 400 
feet high. Into thevkollow trunk of this Karri threo riders, with 
an additional packhorse, could enter and turn in it without dis¬ 
mounting. On the desire of the writer of these pages, Mr. D. 
Boyle measured a fallen tree of Eucalyptus Amygdalina, in the 
deep recesses of Dandenong and obtuinea for it tne length of 420 
feet, with proportions of width, indicated in a design of a monu¬ 
mental structure placed in the Exhibition ! while Mr. G. Klein 
took the measurement of a Eucalyptus on the Black Spur, ten 
miles distant from Healoaville, 480 feet high ! Mr. E. B. Heync 
obtained at Dandenong as measurements of height of a tree 
of Eucalyptus AmygdaMna —length of stem from the base to 
the first branch 295 feet; diameter of the stem at the first 
branoh, 4 feet; length of stem from first branch to where its 
top portion was broken off, 70 feet ; diameter of the stein 
where broken off, 3 feet ; total length of stem up to place 
of fracture, 365 feet ; girth of stem three feet from the surface, 
41 feet. A still thicker tree measured three feet from the base, 
53 feet in circumference. Mr. George W. Robinson ascertained 
in the baakranges of Berwick the circumference of a tree of 
Eucalyptus Amygdaline^ to be 81 feet at a distance of four feet* 
from tne ground, and supposes this Eucalypt, towards the sources 
of the Yarra and Latrooe rivers, to attain a height of half a 
thousand feet. The same gentleman found Fagus Cunninliami 
to gain a height of 200 feet and a circumference of 23 feet.” 

It is not at all likely that in these isolated inquiries chanco 
has led to the really highest trees, which the most secluded and 
the least accessible spots may still conceal. It seems, however, 
almost beyond dispute that the trees of Australia rival in length, 
though evidently not ifl thickness, even the renowned forest 
giants of California Sequoia WelUngtonia , the highest of which, 
as far as the writer is aware, rise in their favorite haunts at the 
Sierra Nevada to about 450 feet. Still one of the mammoth- 
trees measured, it is Baid, at an estimated height of 300 feet, 
18 feet in diameter ! Thus to Victorian trees for elevation the 
palm must apparently be conoeded. A standard of comparison 
we possess in the spire of the funster of Strasburg, the highest 
of any cathedral of the globe, which sends its lofty pinnacle to 
the height of 466 feet, or in the pyramid of Cheops, 480 feet 
high, which, if raised in our ranges, would be ovor-sliadowed 
probably by Eucalyptus trees.” 

I was much struok with the beauty of some of the gum trees 
in the mountain ranges noar Adelaide, South Australia, lino 
handsomely stemmed trees with J&iuk graceful foliage and 
branches descending neavly to the ground. I was told they were 
the red gum. I may mention that these trees had plenty of room 
for their branches to spread, which is rarely the case hero. I 
could obtain the seeds of this handsome gum or any other tree 
from Adelaide if required ; but if we want to have ornamental 
timber, we must allow ample space for the trees to throw out 
their lateral branches.—Yours faithfully, 

Douglas Hamilton, Colonel, 
am glad to hear from Mr. Jamieson that some of the 
indigenous flower seeds I brought over are already germinating 
in we gardens. A moiety was sent to the Government Gardens 
at Bangalore, so that should any fail here they may succeed 
there, And vke versa. P 
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Jarbah or West Australian Mahogany, 

Marginata. 1 - 

This tree, which covers an extensive area of ironstone ridges 
of Western Australia, furnishes a timber that for particular 
purposes has perhaps no rival anywhere. It is preferred to all 
other kinds for railway sleepers for which purpose large quanti¬ 
ties are annually shipped to India, for jetties, piles, bridges, and 
ship-building. It successfully resists all attacks of sea-wotma 
ana white-ants, and vessels built of this wood have in conse¬ 
quence done away with all copper plating. It is very durable^ 
works well, and makes a flno finish ; it is of a close grain and of 
a slightly oily nature, and considered here by anip-builders 
superior to cither oak, teak, or indeed any other wood. 

Kauri Pine.— Dmvmrna Australis . 

A splendid light straight-grained timber, from New Zealand, 
and very extensively used here for furniture, boat- building, 
casks ? and very much esteemed for decks of ships, where it Is 
said it will last as long as two ducks made of common imported 
pine ; also for railway break blocks and for carriage work of 
every description. It is algo well adapted for lower masts of 
ships and for all similar work. It is more durable than almost 
any other pine. 

Huon Pine. —Dawydmn Franhlini. 

A Tasmanian timber of excellent quality, much employed by 
cabinet-makers for light furniture, as well as by turners (tbe 
close and curly grained), while tbe straight-grained is employed 
by boat-builders, and for this purpose very highly esteemed ; 
but its price prevents it from being used in such quantities as 
could bg desired. The best timber comes from the Huon river, 
although that from Macquarie Harbour is the richest in color. 
The tree grows solely in Tasmania, and there only in the oool, 
deep, and springy forest ravines. 

Honeysuckle. —Banksia Australis. 

This tree furnishes a wood of a very soft and spongy nature, 
and is therefore not fit for cabinet or turner's work in general, 
but is used for inlaying and small fancy turning, also to a larger 
extont for last making. 

Iron Bark. —Eucalyptus Sideroxylon. 

A valuable timber, possessing great strength and hardness 
and much prized4or itB durability by carpenters, ship-builders, 
&c. It somewhat resembles red gum, but it is more difficult 
to get large trunks of it soimd in the heart. It is largely 
employed by waggon-builders for wheela, poles, &c., by ship¬ 
builders for top-sides, tree-nails, tho rudder (stock), belaying 
pins and other purjx>ses. It is also used by turners for rough 
work. This is considered tho strongest wood in the colony. It 
is much recommended for railway sleepers, ami is extensively 
used in underground mining work. 

Mountain Ash.— Eucalyptus Avtygdalina. 

This tree, which grows in abundance in the mountainous 
regions of the colony, attains a colossal size, and furnishes a 
very good timber for general building purposes. It is a similar 
wood to blue gum, and stands next to it in quality ; but the 
expense of carriage to Melbourne from the ranges prevents as 
yet itB being used so extensively as it otherwise would be. It 
is employed for tne keels and planking of ships, for cottage 
building, also in great quantities by splitters for palings, 
shingles, fence-rails, and similar purposes. 

White Gum.— Eucalyptus Qoniocalyx. 

This tree attains great dimensions, and furnishes a good and 
useful timber for builders, but is not so plentiful as many other 
kinds of Eucalyptus. For house-building, fonce-rails, and similar 
purposes it is extensh oly employed in those forest districts in 
which it is abundant, and has proved itself a valuable timber. 

Stringy Bark.— Eucalyptus Obllqua. 

This tree grows in great abundance on most of the barren 
mountains of Victoria, and attains in favorable localities 
gigantic dimensions. The timber is very extensively used by 
builders and others, like blue gum and mountain ash, but is 
far inferior in lasting quality. 11 is the cheapest wood near 
Melbourne, and is largely employed for rough wooden structures, 
for fence-rails, shingles, &c. It splits with remarkable case. 

Blue Gum.— Eucalyptus Globulus. 

This is a first class wood, used for a great many different pur¬ 
poses. Tho tree is of extremely rapid growth, and attains 
a great size ; ship-builders get keels of this timber up to 
120 feet long, besides this they use it extensively for planking 
and many other parts of the ship, and It is considered to be 
generally superior to American rock elm. A test of strength 
has been maae between blue gum, and English oak and Indian 
teak ; the blue gum carried 14 lbs. weight more than oak, and 
17 lbs. 4oz. more than teak, upon the square inch. There is 
a rather peculiar method iu use for seasoning the timber for 
1 naval purposes; after it is cut, place it upon a muddy beach, 
half way between high and low watermarks, for six months or 
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longer; this takes all the natural sap out of it, oauses it to 
become very hard, and prevents it from shrinking afterwards. 
Blue gum, besides for ship-building, is very extensively used 
by carpenters for all kinds of out-door work, also for fancy-rails, 
railway sleepers, for shafts and spokes of drays, and a variety 
of similar purposes, 

Blackwood. —Acacia Melatwrylon . 

This wood, if properly seasoned, furnishes a splendid material 
to cabinot-makers for all kinds of household furniture ; it is 
also extensively imed by turners in the manufacture of billiard 
tables and for all similar purposes. It takes a very fine polish 
and is cousidored equal to the beat walnut. The fine-grained 
wood is cut into veneers. It is also employed by coopers, 
carriage-builders, boat-builders, and many other trades, and is 
one of the most useful timbers of Australia, and the best for 
bending. Lightwood is only another term for blackwood. 

Victorian Boxwood. — Eucalyptus. 

A splondid timber, very hard and strong, suitablo for railway 
Bleepers, fcnco posts, for naves of cart wheels; it is much 
esteemed by ship-buildors, and used for almost any purpose 
about a ship, either above or bolow water, but principally for 
the following : main stem, stem post, inner post, dcadwood or 
heelkneos, floor timbers, futtocks, transomes, kuighthoad, hawse- 
pieces, cant timbers, stem timbers, quarter timbers, fashion 
timbers, breasthooks, riders, bowrails, &c. This wood works well 
after it is steamed in a kiln; it has a close curly grain and does 
not shrink or split. For railway sleepers boxwood will last about 
10 years. 

Bed Gum. —Eucalyptus JRostmta. 

A very useful timber for all kinds of work where strength and 
durability arc required. It is our best (Victorian) wood for fence 
posts find railway sleepers, for which purpose it will last at least 
a dozen years, and if well selected, much longer, also for piles 
in bridge-building, for felloes of strong drays, &c. It is also 
much used by ship-builders for mam stem, stern post, inner 
post, deadwood, floor timbers, futtocks, transomes, knighthood, 
hawsepieriM, cant timbers, stern timbers, quarter timbers, 
fashion timber, bottom planks, breasthooks, and riders, windlass, 
bowrails, &c. This timber should be steamed before it is 
worked for plonking. It can be got of groat size. It is not 
generally suitable for turners or cabinet-malp*rs, as it will not 
retain its shape when worked; moreover it is too hoavy and 
too hard to work. Next to the jarrah or mahogany from 
Western Australia, red gum resists the attacks of sea worms 
best of any known timber. 


Myall. —Acacia HomalopJiylla. 

A very hard, dark-brown wood of a fine scent, and principally 
used for making pipes, but also employed by turners generally 
for small objects. The wood cannot be got of large size, and 
its use is therefore somewhat limited. 


Red Cedar. —Cedrela Australis. 

This is a magnificent tree growing in abundance in the wet 
deep forest valleys of the littoral parts of New South Wales and 
Queensland, and furnishes perhaps the most valuable of all 
Australian timbers for all kinds of cabinet-makers’ and joiners’ 
work. It is used for almost any kind of hanschold furniture, 
for doors, window frames, counters, &c., as well as for boat-build¬ 
ing, being especially well adapted for racing-boats on account 
of its lightness. It is also cut into voneers, and takes a good 
bright polish. The greatest portion usod here comes from Rich¬ 
mond river, where immense logs of it cun be got. Cedar is also 
used for musical instruments, and for this purpose much 
esteemed. 

ON THE EXTENSION OF FRUIT-BEARING TREES AMONGST 
THE RURAL POPULATION. 

At the last meeting of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, 
the following extracts of letters from the Officiating Inspector 
General of Forests were recorded:— 

u The extension of fruit-bearing trees amongst the people is 
one deserving tho special attention of your Society, ana you 
would render the whole country the greatest servico, by pressing 
on the official community of all classes, European as well as 
Native, the advantages that must arise to tho great mass of the 
population from increasing the capabilities of the country in 
this respect. It is a fact that so large is the consumption of 
wood, when that is still used for fuel, that in the districts of 
Meerut, Muzuffernugger/and Saharanpore 1 the fine old mangoe 
trees that form in groves (topes) the sole ornament of those 
parts, are being cut down by greedy zemindars, who thus sacri¬ 
fice the past of half a centuiVs growth, and the future of hun¬ 
dreds of maunds of fruit, for tne immediate realization of a little 
ready money. 

“ In Oudh, arid in some parts of the North-Western Provinces, 


annually spent in planting trees, but hitherto* except, in some 
eases, the operations have not been very succa*«ful,ae the cli¬ 
mate militates very much against the establishment of trees 
without they are constantly watered, and this is a most expen¬ 
sive operation. In Berar, revenue is remitted on land covered 
with plantations, but as under the ryotwaree system of land re¬ 
venue tho trees after 20 years become, by the terms of the set¬ 
tlement, the property of tne holder of the land, there seems no 
legal power of preventing their being out down. 

“ Tno evil resulting from the destruction of trees has been and 
is constantly pointed out by the civil officers to the zemindars, 
and thcro can be no doubt that a district officer, who really 
choscs to do so, may do much to prevent their wanton and un¬ 
necessary destructions and a circular embodying the views of tho 
Council will be submitted by this department to Government 
for sanction. 

“ It may be stated, however, for the information of the Council, 
that in the Punjab, which is the most denuded of trees of any 
of the provinces of Upper India, Government is now spending 
nearly a lakh of rupees annually by direct agency on plantations. 

“ In the North-Western Provinces also, a special officer has 
been appointed for the propagation of fruit trees at Raneephett 
for distribution over tho country.” 


CALCUTTA, 15th June, 1871. 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM, MADRAS. 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ST MARCH, 1870. 

The Season , fire. 

A rain gaugo was set up at the farm in October last. Tho 
following are the registrations since the 1st November :— 



Jtaui-fall. 

Inches. 



. 8*85 

December......... 

1870. 


January. 



February ... 



March. 




The Government Astronomer lias kindly furnished 
me with the following registrations, made at the 
Madras Observatory, during the previous mouths 
of the year 

April. 0*12 

May. None. 

June. 1*94 

July... 6 10 

Auffunt . 4 4o 

September. 4*5* 

October . 3*45 

- 10 67 

Total.. 38*01 

It was so excessively dry during the months of April, May, 
and June, that vorv little field work could be done, and the 
sheep stock suffered greatly from the extreme heat. On sixteen 
days in the latter month, the maximufti thermometer recorded 
above 100 degrees, and the thermometer exposed in the sun 
frequently registered 140 degrees. 

The showers which fell during July and August enabled us to 
commence field work again ; and we took advantage of the 
opportunity to plough and olean the land intended to be orop- 
pea during the cold season. September and October were very 
favorable months for preparing the land for sowing, and no 
weather could be more suitable for the young seeds than that 
experienced in November, rain falling on twenty days during the 
month. In the next month rain fell only on nine days ; and in 
January only on three days. About the middle of this month, 
a severe storm of rain ana wind broke over the district, and did 
a considerable amount of damage to maize, oholum, and 
other tall-growing crops ;^he rain, however, was beneficial to 
the pastures. Rain fell only on one day in February, and 
there was no rain in March. The amount of rain that fell during 
the monsoon was considerably below the usual quantity, and 
very little water was stored for irrigation. The weather 
experienced was, however, very favourable for growing crops) the 
falls of rain were so regular and gentle. 

Building*' 

The farm bungalow was oompleted in December last, and 
is now occupied by the Superintendent. A granary is hfm 
erected at the home-stead j it is a two-stoned building lid 
consists of three rooms. The upper-room is W rest Iona and 
80 fleet wide | jji ia lofty end wolf ventilate, *ad U iatttOfd to 
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be yused as a store for seeds. The two rooms on the ground 
floor are 35 fept and 26 feet in length, and each 20 feet broad, 
uhe of the lower rooms, it is proposed, will be used as a store 
for cattle food. In the other room Beeds will he cleaned, 
Weighed, and paoked for dispatch. Haring now ample room for 
Stonng cattle-food and seeds, we can purchase whenever favor¬ 
able opportunities present themselves. The market is supplied 
very irregularly with those commodities ; at times famine prieps 
are asked, while on other occasions they can be purchased on 
very reasonable terms. With such a market, plenty of grauaiy 
room is absolutely necessary. 

Two large cattle-sheds, and one sheep-shed have been erected. 
These sheds are chiefly composed of farm materials. The roofs 
consist of grass and palmirah leaves, and they are supported 
on briok and chunam pillars. One of the cattle-sheds contain 
fourteen loose-boxes, and the other ten; each Joose-box is 9 feet 
long and 9 feet wide, and is intonded for one bullock; each box 

i off from the adjoining ones, and the ground is sunk 
feet below the surrounding ground. The sheep-shed is 
into 8 pens; each pen is 15 feet long and 7 feet wide, 
. contain eight or ten fattening sheep. Sundry repairs 
in made, and the condition of the buildings kept up. 

Permanent Improvements. 

ive resumed possession of nearly fifty acres of land 
as in the hands of tenants. The land is in plots in 
i partis of the farm, and was the cause of a considerable 
or trespass over the cultivated land. The farm now 
of about 125 acres within a ring fence, and as there are 
idles within its limits, there is no longer an excuse for 
Nearly the whole of this 60 acreB was covered with 
va jungle, with a number of very poor mangoe trees, 
scattered here and there. Nearly the whole of the land con¬ 
sists of very inferior soil ; the Bmall portions that had originally 
been of a better quality, have become so exhausted by constant 
cropping without manure, that there is now littlo perceptible 
difference in any part of it. Seven hundred rupees lias already 
been realized for jungle clearings off this land, and this sum, 
judiciously expended, will go a long way towards restoring the 
fertility of tho better portions, and bringing tho whole into the 
same condition as the other part of the farm. 

Five hundred and forty-three yards of road have been abolish¬ 
ed, thus adding 5,430 square yards to the cultivated area of the 
farm and reducing the costs of keeping up fences and roads. 

Drains have been cut over different parts of the farm to carry 
off surplus water during the rains. Several new banks have 
been constructed for distributing irrigation water more directly 
and expeditiously over the farm. A large amount of labour has 
been expended in levelling fields and stubbing cp tree stumps 
aud brushwood. • 

Manures. 

A large quantity of acquutic weeds have been collected off 
the river Adyar. I have found these weeds particularly valu¬ 
able, not so much for their mammal value, as for the property 
they possess of starting fermentation amongst material wLich it 
would otherwise be very difficult to decompose. Not only by 
their own decomposition do they yield moisture, but in virtua 
of their hygroscopic qualities they attract a good deal of mois¬ 
ture. In this dry climate it is a difficult matter to decompose 
mangoe leaves and curnboo or cholum stalks. 

In digging a drain we came upon a seam of rich alluvial de¬ 
posit ; it is about three feet thick and is situated about two feet 
from the surfaoe of the ground, and can be raised at about one 
anua a load. We have already used with great advantage a 
considerable quantity of similar soil, obtained from tanks and 
the river bed, as a base for our composite manure. 

With this soil we mix burnt earth obtained at an old brick¬ 
yard on the farm, mangoe leaves, old-yard manure, the acquatic 
weeds already referred to* bazaar refuse, &o., jungle plants, such 
as the mudder plants, the wil(I indigo, and Crotou oil plants, and 
pour the blood and slaughter house refuse through the whole. 
The amount of fermentation is regulated according to the 
period when the manure is required. If it jp for immediate 
use, the heap is thrown up lightly, and fermentation takes 
place rapidly. If it is for use at some distant date, then 
we oause the carts topass over the heap and consolidate it 
as much as possible. We also regulate the fermentation accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the soil to hi manured. Thus if the laud 
is very light and sandy, we have the manure thoroughly decom¬ 
posed before applying it; if, on the other hand, the land is stiff' 
and adhesive—qualities a very small area of our land possesses, 
—then we apply the manure iu a half fermented state. 

We have given up the cart-sand to a tenant; though a 
fair supply or manure was obtained from it at certain seasons, 
still it scarcely paid'for attendance, besides the manure was 
very inferior § it ohiefly consisted of sweepings, and contained a 
considerable quantity or weed seeds. 

▲ large amount or first-rate manure was made on the farm by 
the fattening stook. The greater portion was made in the loose 
hoses, where it wee U&ihjurtd either by th^ sun or the rains. 


I have not yet had an opportunity in this country of making a 
careful experiment, to determine the relative value of a manure 
as usually made, and ns made in loose, boxes. I am howevexy per¬ 
fectly satisfied that the manure is very much superior to.ffl 
manure I have yet seen in this country, and that loose-box feed¬ 
ing, which has done so much for the agriculture of England, can 
do much for the agriculture of India. 

Though we cannot hope, in the present day, to see box-feed¬ 
ing adopted in this country for the same object as in Europe, 
still there can be no reason why working and young cattle 
should not he kept in loose boxes at night. If we are to grow 
cotton, maize, <£o , we mus have manure, and there is no better 
or more economical way of making it than under the loose-box 
system. On sanitary grounds alone the system is worth 
general adoption. At first sight it may appear objectionable 
to keep the animals for three or four months in the boxes, 
without removing the manure; however, I have beoome 
acquainted with no bad results that arise from the practice; 
indeed, on the contrary, though we have fed a considerable 
number of cattle since we commenced the system, none of the 
animals have had a single day’s illness, and in several instances, 
the manure was not removed for upwards of three months, 
while it had accumulated to nearly two feet in depth. Of 
course tho excrements are not allowed to collect on the surface ; 
the usual plan is for the cattle feeder to enter the boxes three 
or four times a day, and with a fork throw up the bedding. No 
smell whatever is perceptible, and there is nothing that the 
most fastidious person could object to ; indeed, in this respect it 
is much cleaner than the usual system, which allows the solid 
and liquid excrements to lay and decompose upon the surfaoe of 
the ground. In the loose-box system the products of decom- 
positmn are absorbed by the litter, and tho straw, in virtue of 
its capillary action, takes up the liquid matter. 

Fenced and Trees. 

A considerable quantity of oorkapilly seed was sown, for 
filling blanks in tho hedges and completing the fences at tho 
sides of tho roads. Wo have found this a valuable shrub for 
forming hedges ; i< 1ms formidable spines, and hoars trimming 
and cutting like the English Hawthorn. Unfortunately its green 
leaves are so very attractive to goats and sheep that it is 
difficult to rear where they have access to it. If it was not for 
this nuisance, the sides of our highways and roads might be as 
pleasing as in England. 

Under the shade of trees, and on very sandy soil, I have ex¬ 
perienced great difficulty in realing this ah tub. On sandy soil 
during the hot season, it loses its leaves and looks bare and 
unattractive ; while on clay soils, it is green during the whole of 
tho year. I sowed some seed in nursery beds aud transplanted 
the plants into the hedge-rows, but the result was not so satis¬ 
factory os when the seed was sown at once iu the hedge-row. 
The plants should be frequently cut over, or the hedge will grow 
to a considerable height, and will bo so open neur the ground as 
to be useless. The seed can bo pui chased or collected, in an 
oidinary season, at about 2 annas a measure. A number of 
young mangoe trees of a valuable soi t have been planted in vacan¬ 
cies in the hedge-rows on tho sides of roads, and a number of 
bamboos, raised from seed, have been planted aloug the banks 
of the river. 

Cattle. 

Bulls . 3 

Heifer. 1 

Working bullocks . 19 

Feeding cattle. 13 


The bulls are regularly worked ; they are tractable, and are very 
useful for carting. The working cattle have all been trained for 
field work, such as ploughing, cultivating, drilling, hoeing, &c.; 
their work has been unusually heavy during the post year. Ex¬ 
cepting on Sundays and on two or three holidays, they had not a 
single idle day during the whole year. Their daily working 
hours are from 6 A. M. to 10 a. M. and from 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
In England and on the Continent, where draught cattle are em¬ 
ployed, teams *of two or even four pairs of oxen are often yoked 
to implements ; we here think one pair sufficient to draw, and in 
these countries the “ alternate” or 4t half-day system” of work¬ 
ing oxen is frequently adopted, while tho animals generally have 
a mouth or two at grass during tho summer. However, our 
woiking cattle have enjoyed very good health, though the heavy 
woik has told lather severely on some of them. Their usual 
food, during the year, consisted of chaffed cholum straw, crushed 
gram, oil cake, and tour. 

The following was the usual daily allowance per pair 

lbs* 

Chaffed cholum rtraw, about. 

Gram . * 

Grouud-nut cake... • 

The cost was about 7* annas;’ when maize oould be obtained, 
half the quantity of gram only was given, aud the same quantity 
of maize added. 
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Several experiments were made during the past year in cattle 
feeding 

In the beginning of February 1869, six bullocks, aged from 
four to six years, were purchased for R«. 90 ; their average 
live weight waB 435 pound per head. They were put up to feed 
on the 26th of February. Four of these animals weie killed 
before the 18th of June ; ono waB killed on the 7th of May, 
another on the 21st of May, another 14th of June,and another 
on the 18th June. The cost incurred for feeding and attending 
these animals was 61-6-11, or per month Its. 4-12-6 per head. 
The food was charged at the following rates:— 


Galco. oo per Rupee. 

Malzo . 42 do. 

Tour.. .. .. 120 do. 

Brail.. .. 48 do. 

Cholum fodder. 875 do. 

Paddy straw . 112 do- 

These prices include cost of preparing the food, chaffing the 
straw, crushing the cake, Ac. “In cost of attendance'’ one man 
at 5 Rs. a month is charged for attendance on fifteen cattle, and 
ten per cent per annum is charged on capital expended in build¬ 
ing tne loose-boxes. Tbe total expenditure on tho&e four bullocks, 
including the original cost of the animals, was Rs. 121-6-11. The 
beef sold for Rs. 196-12-2, and the manure, valued at ono-fiftli 
the cost of cakeand corn consumed by the animal, made the total 
receipts Rs. 210-0-10, leaving a clear profit of Rs. 20-0-8 per 
head. One of the remaining animals was sold alive, and left 
a profit of Rs. 8-6-1, and the other was fed for ten months 
for Christmas beef, and though it realized nearly Rs. 20 more 
than any other animal of the lot, it only left a profit of Rs. 
2-10-3 ; the beef was of first-rate quality ; however, it was 
evident the animal was kept too long. Indeed, the lesults of our 
experiments go to prove that if the Animals are in fair condition, 
when purchased, four or five months feeding is sufficient to 
fatten them, and that the profit diminishes as this time is 
exceeded. Full details of this experiment appeals in the 
appendix attached to this report. Several other cattle-feeding 
experiments weie made ; but owing to the u cattle-weighing 
machiue” getting out of older, we were unable to ascertain the 
live weights of the animals ; tho financial iesiilts were, however, 
of such a very satisfactory chaiacter, that fattening cattle will 
in future become a pari of the legular pi act ice of the fatm 

A number of experiments were made to deterfhmo the feeding 
values of the difletent fodders grown on the farm. Amongst 
others the following 

Four bullocks, aged from four to five years, were put into the 
loose-boxes in the beginning of February bust. They all received 
the same amount of cake and corn, and each animal Imd as much 
of the fodder as it could consume ; they were weighed at the 
end of every ten days with the following results :— 



Bullocks 
fod on 
grow*. 

Bullocks 
led on 
cbolum 
fodder, 

Bullocks 
fed on 
gumoa 
grass. 

Bullocks 
fed on 
warn 
fodder. 

1st Weighing. 

384 

343 

287 

360 

2nd do. 

400 

340 

3<t4 

37 5 

3rd do. 

415 

336 

_ 310 

375 

4th do. 

423 

369 

C 315 

388 

6th do. 

431 

307 

829 

396 

Cth do. 

i30 

383 

331 

403 


Much to my surprise the guinea-grass produced tlie largest results, 
thus tbe animal cousuming this fodder yielded an mciease 
of 16*33 pounds for each one hundred pound of its live weight. 
The results from the other three foddeis were very similar; thus 
for each one hundred pound of the animals’ live weight, grass gave 
an increase of 11*97 pouuds ; cholum fodder, 1166 pounds ; and 
gram fodder, 11*94 pounds. I belie\e the results obtained fioin 
the guinea grass, is larger than will be obtained under culinary 
circumstances. In repeating the experiments on other animals, 
in no single instance has guinea-grass given such returns. These 
results will be better appreciated wheu considered along with the 
cost of producing these fodders ; thus, on this farm, the cost of 
producing one ton of each of the fodder is:— 


Grass .Rupees 20 

Gram fodder. ,« 3 

Cbolum fodder. » 24 

Guinea-grass. ,« 7 

or their relative cost will stand thus .-—grass-100, guinea-grass 
70, gram fodder 30, and cholum fodder 20*50. 


Rams .» 

. 18 

Ewes . 

. 74 

Wethers. 

. W 

Gimmors. 

. 60 

Lambs . 

. 63 
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A considerable reduction has been made in the sheep stock ; 
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nearly all the sheep of the Nellore breed have been sojd ; it was 
found that this breed of sheep did not thrive so well on artificial 
keep as the Patna and Mysore varieties. During the diy parching 
weather experienced in April, Mav, and June last, a considerable 
number of Nclloie sheep died, and the whole of them were much 
out of condition, while the Patna and Mysore, the Patna more 
particularly, though grazed with the Nel lore's, and fed on the 
same food, suffered very little, and were always in fair condition. 
A few Mysore sheep died, but very few in proportion to 
tho number of Nell ore's. Of all tbe breeds we have Nellore, 
Patna, Mysore, and Coimbatore, tbe Patna is undoubtedly the 
best, it comes earlier to maturity, feeds more rapidly, and 
gives a greater percentage of mutton. 

Lambmg commenced shortly after the rains, and at a time 
when there was an abundance of grass. However the results 
were not as satisfactory as I could wish ; certainly our lambs are 
larger, and better able to stand the effects of the approaching 
hot season than those we had at this season last year, still more 
lambs died before reaching a month old than died last lambing 
season. I atti ibute this to the effects of the milk, from the 
ewes having consumed a large quantity of hastily-grown imma¬ 
ture grass. I have known in England similar results arise from 
putting ewes too soon upon irrigated pasture. The consumption 
of this immature grass produces certain chemical changes in the 
milk, which renders it indigestible, and injurious to young 
lambs; also, tbe cold nights and heavy deWs might have 
something to do with the deaths. I would rather have to en¬ 
counter tho hot weather than these difficulties again. In future 

I shall arrange for the lambing season to commence «bout the 
beginning or middle of January, instead at the beginning of De¬ 
cember, and will endeavour to have a few acres of gram for the 
ewes and lambs during the months of April and May, as my 
experiments have piovcd that gram can be grown as late as the 
latter month. 

Theie is no reason, on these sandy soils, why a succession of 
crops should not be grown for consumption on the land by 
sheep. True we have in this country such heavy rains ana 
dews, that during certain months of the year this practice would 
cause great loss amongst the stock; still during six months of 
the year this system could be adopted with profit if the necessary 
crops can be provided. To this matter I am now giving attention, 
as I feel certain that if wo can provide crops for consumption 
on the laud, by ‘dieep, during the dry season, we will have solved 
one of the most difficult problems of the day—how to provide 
manure for dryland cultivation 1 

While the agriculturists of this country have so long recog¬ 
nized the advantage of folding sheep at night, on arable land, it is 
stiange that the importance of providing green food for their 
consumption on the land has not long ere this been recognized. 
There is nothing in the practico that is prejudicial to caste or 
noxious to their feelings. 

The grazing giouud on this farm is of the most wretched 
description ; during six months of the year it scarcely con¬ 
tains a blade of grass, while during the remainder ot the 
year it producos nothing but weeds and bad grasses. The 
ill effect of this grazing was very forcibly demonstrated 
last year. Tbe flock, during 3 or 4 months was divided 
—one half was sent every day to Quindy Park to graze, and 
tho ot her half was grazed on the waste land belonging to the 
farm ; <’t night all the sheep were brought into the fold on the 
farm umi similarly fed. Amongst the Unindy lot we had a few 
slight cases of diarrhoea, but did not lose more than two or three 
sheeji during tho whole period. The case was very different 
amongst the sheep grazed on the farm waste land ; we often had 
in a morning as many as fifteen or twenty cases of severe dysentery; 
though medicine wus administered and the sick animals carefully 
nursed, a considerable number succumbed to its effects. In the 
first stages of the disease, we found the following mixture pro¬ 
duce good effect :— 

Catechu powder . 4 Drachma. 

Powdered Chalk . 1 Ounce. 

Ginger powdered. 2 Drachma. 

Opigx powdered.4 Draohm. 

mixed together in half a pint of cold water. A teaspoonful of 
the solution was administered night and morning. When riven 
in the first stage of the attack a couple of doses generally effected 
a cure ; but after the first stage had passed, no treatment that 
we adopted was successful. VVe certainly succeeded in stopping 
the wasting discharge, but the animal only lingered a little 
longer in misery. 

There are some very good ewes and rams in the flock ; we 
have weeded out a good many inferior sheep during the past 
year, still there are many more to remove. 1 believe we ean do 
much more permanent good by w selection" than by introducing 
new broeds Into the country. When a breed is elevated by 

II selection, " there are no constitutional disarrangements by 
climatical changes; the food of the district meets the wants 
of the animal. Serious mistakes have at times been made in 
attempting to introduce into districts, where the agriculture ifc 
of the simplest* and rudest description, animals which are 
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ogly fitted for the beet farmed districts. Whet at home would 
be thought of the person who ^dvpqaled stocking the Cheviot 
Hills with south downs, or the Southerlanaamre mountains 
wfth short Wiifak ; and yet ediishy ridiculous are 

ctafttfatly being made in this cwuitry. Let us first make tho 
best use of the breed we have and then talk about the introduc¬ 
tion of improved breeds. Until agricultural practice is im¬ 
proved it is useless to introduce improved breeds of stock. 

Two of the tteSt young rams of the season 1868 wore presented 
to two large land owners for use in their respective districts,—one 
to H. H. the Rctfah of Venkatagherry, and the other to His Ex¬ 
cellency the Maharajah of Poodoooottah. 

A number of sheep were fattened ; they were chiefly old ewes, 
and animals weeded out of the fiook. The financial results were 
much the same as those recorded in last 3 ’oar’s report. Gram 
foddef was largely used in feeding. The following experiment 
was made to determine the value of this fodder, in comparison 
with grass and eholum fodder. Three lots, each lot containing 
the same number of sheep, were put up to feed, and weighed at 
the end of every ten days. Each lot received the same quantity 
of corn and cake and as much of the green food as the animal 
could consume:— 



Weight o' 
animal fed on 

Weight of 
animal fed on 

Weight of 
Animal fed on 


grass. 

eholum 

gram fodder. 

• 

fodder. 



Tounda. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1st Weighing .. 

Slid QV. . • 

3rd do. 

236 

100 

200 

232 

203 

201 

226 

210 

106 

4th do. 

240 

217 

207 

6th do. 

242 

226 

224 

6th do. 

240 

2J0 

220 


Thus the animals fed on gra*s only gave an increase of 
8*26 lbs. per each 100 lbs. of their live weight at the commence¬ 
ment of the experiment, whilst those fed on gram fodder gavo 
14*5 lbs. and those on eholum fodder 15*58 lbs. The grass was 
only tho inferior stuff' usually cut for horses. I intend to re¬ 
peat the experiment with fresh hariyali grass grown under 
irrigation. 

ri>. 

Boars . ... .3 

Sows .. ..0 

Sucking rig* ... 2* 

36 

A large number of young pigs have been sold ; the majority 
of them wero sold for slaughter. A couple of good boars were 
selected from one of the best litters ; they have thriven well 
and promise to make useful animals. I propose to improvo this 
part of our live stock by the same means suggested for the 
improvement- of the sheep stock, viz., by w selection.” We will 
sell to the butcher all the animals which do not possess certain 
attributes, and only roar those which secui best suited for our 
purpose. Our pigs continue unusually healthy ; we have had 
no sickness whatever amongst them. 

(To be continued). 


MODEL FARMS. 

(To the Editor of the “Indian Daily News") 

Sir,—* In one of your editorials of the 10th, and another of a 
previous date, you oppose the introduction of model farms, 
and would substitute education as a means to improve the agri¬ 
culture of the country. I must here remark that you will be 
disappointed if education alone is introduced. Model farming 
has tne same obstacles that education will meet with. Super¬ 
stition is not the only obstacle to improvements in agriculture. 
The obstacles are so great that the cultivator could not improve 
even if he tried. It is not want of intelligence that keeps the 
cultivator in his present state. It is the badjand tenure, aud 
the insecurity whicn is a barrier to improvement. Our cultivators 
sVe much more intelligent and better up to their work than you 
seem to be aware of. If they do not manure their land, they 
will give you a very pood reason, viz., that they are too poor 
and their tenure too insecure, which were caused by the power 
the Government conferred on the zemindars, and which I sec 
you would have in a kind of way re-established by advocating the 
appointment of zemindars as a kind of magistracy. This I con¬ 
sider the meaning of one of your editorials. 

The cultivator knows the value of manure, of irrigation, Ac., 
&o ; and if you ask him why he does not sink wells, he will give 
you a very good reason; viz., that his rents would be raised and he 
ifftiuld be ruined. With regard to the introduction of a variety of 
orops, there is no cultivator in the world more ready to grow 
new crops than our cultivators, if you cau prove to him that 
they wifi pay, and that a permanent market is available. Ahd 


I consider model farms to be of great assistance to agricultural 
industry ; but all efforts made to improve our Agriculture wiU 
be of no use unless long leases are granted and compensation fit 
secured for permanent substantial improvements. The action 
at present taken by the cultivator is guided by wisdom. When 
he is permitted to improve and eqjoy the fruits of his labour, he 
will aot with equal wisdom, and it would not be wise for him to 
run in opposition to laws that carry with them their own 
Nemesis. 

You seem to attach too much value to education, uuaided by 
sound and just laws. What kind of education would you give 
the cultivators ? Teach tbsm to read and write, and learn more 
superstition in pagan or godless schools, from which true mora¬ 
lity will be excluded. If you expect this kind of education will 
dnve superstition from the land you are very much mistaken. 
There is a very large number of natives now in India who have a 
far better education than the cultivator can easily secure, and 
they are more superstitious than the cultivators. 

lr the agriculture of the country is to be improved, the land 
tenure, Ac. must be improved, after which both education Aud 
model farming will bo of great assistance. Hoping you will 
excuse the liberty I take in writing on a subject which I con¬ 
sider of great importance, I remain, yours, Ac., 

X. 

Pumeah, 10th April 1871. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS AT S AH AR UN PORE. 

The Pioneer thinks that as the late change of superintendents 
has brought the Saharunpere Botanical Gardens under public 
attention, the following notice of Dr. Jamieson’s last report may 
be of interest Wo should here express our regret that a copy 
was not forwarded to us at its first publication, as reports when 
seen for the first time in the “Selection fiom Government 
Records” savour too much of the antique to be quite suitable for 
so fast moving a chronicle as a daily newspaper. We are, howover, 
grateful for the report even at the eleventh nour, as it is pleasant 
reading,and shows that the Saharunpore gardens area success. 
From them there flows annually an immense stream of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers.; every department of the State profits by its 
generous fertility. Public and agri-borticultural gardens received 
3,500 trees and shrubs and 000 lbs. of seeds, the Military Depart¬ 
ment was suppled with 2,000 lbs. of seods, the Civil with 224 par¬ 
cels of seeds and 14,000 fruit trees and flowering shrubs. To the 
Forest Department several hundred lbs. of the more valuable 
timber seeds were distributed, while the Railway, Jail, Canal, 
Police, and. Customs Departments all came in for their shares. 
Native noblemen and gentlemen, wc are glad to see, purchased 
largely, the demand for grafted plants being especially very great. 
Experiments have been made with considerable succoss in the 
cultivation of cotton, Carolina paddy, cinchona, and mulberries. 
The latter indeed flourished luxuriantly, confirming Dr. Jamieson 
in his opinion that tho cultivation of the silk-worm might be 
largely developed with advantage to the agricultural classes. In 
every district there ait* thousands of weak, old, and crippled 
idlers for whom such work as silk-worm rearing and silk-reeling 
is admirably adapted, and who would, w*ero the cultivation dove- 
loped, become a source of wealth instead of poverty to their re¬ 
spective communities. Rheea grass has also been grown with com¬ 
plete success, asfalso were Spanish chestnuts. This tree, first 
introduced into Upper India by Mr. John Straehey, fruits freely 
in the Dhoon and Lower Himalayas, and is destined, so Dr. 
Jamieson believes, to be a very valuable acquisition to the 
native community in years to come. Lust season seeds obtained 
from trees raised by him in tho Dhoon were selling iu the bazaav 
at Rs. 2 a seer. Ipecacuanha and tho cork treo have also been 
taken in hand, but the results of tho experiment will belong to 
tho reports of tho next decade, for both are slow growers. 


planters' 

CALCUTTA, 15th June, 1871. 


THE ESTATES. 


The prospects of the next coffee crop in Ceylon are suddenly 
clouded. Up to tho early days of April everything promised, 
says tho Observer, a bumper crop iu all diroctious, and much 
consolatiou was derived from these appearances in the midst 
of the short out-turn of the last season. But the continuance 
of wet weather in the latter half of April has seriously imperilled 
the chance of even an average return boing obtained from the 
estates in the higher districts daring the season 1871-72. The 
heavy and continuous rain-fall has sadly interfered with the bios- 
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soms, the hope of large crops must bo considered as dissipated, 
and it will depend on the weather for the next week or two 
if a fair avorage amount of fruit makes itB appearance on the trees. 
“ Our latest report from Dickoya dated the 30th, contains news 
of a chango of weather for the better, the ruin having cleared 
off for a day or two. We trust it may continue dry and sun¬ 
shiny that a good blossom may bo secured ; but meantime the 
recurring thunderstorms and plentiful supply of rain which 
have marked the past few weeks in Colombo, appear to culmi¬ 
nate, as we write, in all the signs of the advent of the South- 
West Monsoon. Meantime, it is an ill wind that blows no¬ 
body good, and the prosent wet season gives promise of being 
an unusually favourable one for low districts. Indeed the oc¬ 
currence of another wot blossoming time is leading not a few to 
think of Mr. Tytier's ‘ wet cycle/ and tko chances of our present 
experiences being simultaneous with its inauguration. If so, 
coffee-planting in the upland districts extending between the 
Nowora Elliya and Adam’s Peak mountain ranges may be put 
to its severest test ; but the result in view of the careful and 
improved cultivation of the present day can be regarded with¬ 
out dismay, although a succession of wet seasons would undoubt¬ 
edly dull the brilliancy of the hopes now entertained by many 
with reference to their prospects in that quarter.” 

The same journal thinks there is no reason to doubt that the 
export for the soason 1870-71 will reach 900,000 cwts., or little 
more than 10 per cent, short of that for 1869-70. 

A correspondent of the Ceylon Observer, while admitting that 
manuring carefully and in a thoroughly good way will keep up 
old estates and make them pay moderately, protests against 
what he calls 11 the mad and wicked use inudc of stimulants. 
Most of your planting readers know well that bone-dust, wu]>er- 
phosphate of lime, and sombreorurn have been applied at less 
than an estimate of 10s. per acre, which means that coolies have 
to make at least 150 holes per man a day. Two cuts with a 
mamotie close to the stem of a tree is taken for a hole, and into 
this, on the top of the roots, is placed a strong burning manure. 
How a tree survives at all after such treatment is a marvel. I 
am glad indeed to find that the general opinion is against the 
wild theories so recently rife : depend upon it attempts at ‘mak¬ 
ing haste to bo rich’ by a lavish outlay on manure, applied 
without due care and precaution will end wretchedly. Old age 
will show its weakness, and Mr. Harrison made a mistake when 
in one of his railway speeches lie said that with easy transport 
for manures we should not hear of any more estates dying 
out. Estates will die out, and what is worse, will be forced out 
before their time, unless a change is made in working thorn. 
Last year’s wretched crops set men thinking what will this 
year’s do i Am I wrong in saying that the coming crop will not 
be much better than last? I trust I am wrong, or sad indeed is 
the prospect of ombarrassed proprietors.” 

THE TEA GARDENS. 

A concession has been made by Government to the Eastern 
Bengal toa-plantors which is held by them to ho of consider¬ 
able importance. The clause of the Labour Contract, which 
formerly stipulated that each labourer should be allowed garden 
ground immediately attached to his hut, is now altered, so as to 
permit the allotment of garden ground to be “conveniently 
adjacent” instead of absolutely adjoining the house accommoda¬ 
tion. 

A correspondent of the Bengal Times (3rd May) says that 
“ hitherto the weather in Assam has beon comparatively cool, but 
for the last few days exceedingly warm. Rain is spoken of as 
greatly wanted. Some of the gardens have been troubled with 
‘ red spider* and ‘ blister blight,* both of which tend to de¬ 
crease the yield of leaf.” 

Another correspondent, writing from Assam, complains bitter¬ 
ly of the state of the roads in that province. The question is, 
“ whether there is no surplus revenue from reproductive works, 
and if not, whether it is the duty of Government to sit supinely 
by without making an effort and witness the gradual lapse of a 
splendid province into primaeval jungle/' He complains of 


the general neglect everywhere apparent, and deplores that so 
valuable a country, rich in its resources and facilities for deve¬ 
lopment, should be an object pf no interest to Government, ex¬ 
cept so far as it can be made to yield without outlay enough 
revenue to satisfy the authorities. 

Tea prospects in the Darjeeling district were, according to the 
Darjeeling News , never so bright. “ We don't know a single old 
garden that is not likely to pay handsomely this season. We 
recommend every one in this district with a few spare rupees 
to buy shares; they can be had just now in Calcutta and 
London for about one-fifth of their true value. Hill gardens, 
now that the thing is understood, are yielding 4 to 5 maunds 
of tea per acre. This means a profit, and a very high 040 too. 
There is little doubt that in throe months time a share in a tea 
garden in this district will only be obtainable at a very high 
figure, especially in the best gardens like Tukvar, Soom, Lebong, 
Darjeeling, Punkabareo, &c. Up to date the crop has boen from 
twice to five times what it was at this time last season.*' 

The estimated tea crop of tho principal estates in Darjee¬ 
ling for 1871, with approximate area under plant are given as 
follows:— _ 



Acres- 

Mda. Tea. 


250 . 

. 400 

.. 

.. no . 


D. WiIhoii’h.. . 

.... 120 . 



.. 430 . 


Tukvar” . 

.... 660 . 

. 2,600 


nan .. 

. 6,000 

BadiiTntam. 

.. 170 . 

. *8(10 

Bannock bum.... 

.... 170 . 



.*1(1(1 . 

. 1,000 

Mineral Sjiriu^ 

... 170 . 

. WXl 


200 

. 300 

Dooteriah . 

650 . 

. 1,400 


.. 400 . 

. 800 


70 . 

. 280 

John Stulkartts... 

.. 120 . 

300 


176 . 

. 400 

R(MH1iii]1A . 

250 . 

. 760 

.SlTltfll) . 

000 . 

. 2,100 

Kiirwioup . 

160 . 

. 400 

Kurbia. 

ISO . 

. 660 

Mukkaybarco .. . 

.. 400 . 

. 700 

i'lLHf.let.OIt . 

250 . 


Dmmy I.n.im. 

600 . 

. 1,700 

Stslim . 

650 . 

. 1,800 

N fLjrrno . . 

180 . 

. 800 

Puukabarce. 

.. 200 . 

. 81X1 

Falodily. 

.. 12» . 

. 650 

Adulporc . 

100 . 

. 350 

Temi Coy. 

200 . 

.... 650 

Soulhby’’a . ... 

.. 150 . 

. 600 

ViiTiPhm. 

IOO . 

. 350 

Mahiirmtlily . 

SO . 

. 300 


300 . 

. 850 

Tcondliiireo . 

100 . 

. 280 


“ There are thirty other gardens, I hear, all young ones or 
vory small in area, whose out-turn I have heard no one mention, 
so I cannot say anything about them.”— Correspondent Darjee¬ 
ling News. 


TEA. 


HINTS ON CACHAR. 

(To the Editor of the “ Englishman* ’) 

Sin, —Tn your issue of the 17th instant, I see the very good 
advice given by General Boucliier to the Cochar planters. His 
observations about Goorkhas are perfectly correct, as I 
know from some years’ experience as a planter in Darjeeling, 
They are tho best men for the work, and in difficult paths I 
doubt there being better men to get along. Unfortunately, 
however, they are not generally willing to go to Cachar as coolies, 
os they can get work in the hills ; but very likely they would be 
willing to go as tea-makers, chowkeedars, syces, &c. It would, 

I think, bo well if the owners of Cachar gardens tried to obtain a 
few good mon. Goorungs are the best for fighting ; and Kum- 
boos or Lirnboos, if there is any carrying of baggage or work. 
They are also good for fighting, but snomd be selected by the 
person who understands them. 

With regard to tho stockades, the advice is certainly good, 
but unfortunately cannot be carried out in many gardens 
without very great expense. Whore no theelah of sufficient 
surface is available to construct a large stockade on, so that the 
coolies might find shelter, one or more small strong ones might 
be made, and so placed as to command the whole of the coolie 
lines, which might be surrounded with a wide and rather deep 
ditch, the earth being thrown up inside so as to form a parapet. 
The stockades being so placed as to flank the ditch, it woulfj. 
prove a very difficult matter for the raiders to force an entry,* ‘ 
and the expense would not be very great. 

Excuse this long letter. X. T. Z. 

<0 
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THE CAOHAR FRONTIER. 

raids on our s^^oastem^frontier, we think that one point re¬ 
quires explanation from those entrusted with the frontier defence, 
be it the Bengal Government, the Commissioner of Dacca, or the 
Cachar and Sylhet local authorities. This is:—Who is account¬ 
able for the state in which the frontier defences existed in Decem¬ 
ber 1870 ) Bad the orders, unquestionably issued by the Govern¬ 
ment for the defence of the frontier, been earned oat P After the 
raids of I860, when the columns sent against the Looshais had 
from one caUBe or another failed in their object, the Government 
determined that the frontier should be guarded by strong 
police posts with, we believe, communications between them. 
The planters assert, and the public naturally assume, that 
those orders have never been carried out. We gather this from 
a moss of correspondence before us. 

There were, it is true, on the Cachar frontier strong guards of 
police at Moniarkhall, Nowurbund, and Jhalnachurra ; and, as 
we note that General Bouchier has adopted these posts as 
strongholds, we concludo that thev are salient points of defence. 
There were also numbers of small guards scattered about the 
outlying tea gardens, courting attack by their weakness. The 
distances between these posts average from twenty to thirty 
miles ; the roads were seldom patrolled ; the bridges, certainly 
over the streams where most required, wore, as a rule, smashed ; 
and between Mbniarkhall and Dooarbund a path existed through 
a deadly jungle, known only to Mr. Daly and the beasts of the 
forest. The stockades were as rotten as touch-wood, though 
intended as a refuge for the garrison on the first alarm. It was 
the same in Sylhet—only worse, the stockades were more 
rotten and the bridges more smashed than in Cachar. Roads 
were simply unknown, and in many cases jungle grew unmo¬ 
lested to the very doors of the posts. Will any one contradict 
our assertion that the orders of Government were not obeyed ! 

Such was the state in which these districts in the hour of 
troublo were found by the military authorities. Worse still— 
from its being known that Mr. Edgar was in the Loushai country, 
using there his civilizing influence—the planters were lulled into 
a state of fatal security. The Officiating Deputy Commissioner 
and the District Superintendent of Police were in northern 
Cachar ton duty). The millennium of the south had set m, the 
time had arrived when it was expected that the planters and 
Looshais, like lambs and lions, would lie down together and Mr. 
Edgar was to be the little child who should lead them. This was 
pretty much the position when, in December last, the lions, for¬ 
getting their poetical dutv, swooped down upon the lambs, car¬ 
rying off their property, children, and as many skulls as they 
could conveniently carry. Is no one accountable for such 
a state of things 1 Are impassable bridges, isolated out¬ 
posts, and rotten stockades unavoidable accidents, things, 
of course, involving no disgrace to our frontier authorities t 
That the military force at Cachar was too small wo admit; 
also that the removal of tho detachment of the 44tli from 
Sylhet was a mistake ; but it was a mistake made by the 
civil authorities and the Bengal ^ Government, who believed 
that the police were a quite sufficient protection, until the 
time came when the Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
was telegraphing here, there, and everywhere, that the enemy 
were at the door and the station denuded of troops. Then, 
with all despatch, marching with only food in haversacks in- 
crediblo distances and without tents, the 4th and 44th nobly 
responded to the call of their General ; and we have the con¬ 
fession of the Looshais themselves that the heavy loss inflicted 
upon them at Moniarkhall was chiefly the work of the dis¬ 
paraged 4th. There fifty-seven of the raiders lost their lives 
while many others were wounded In fact, wherever 1 lie 
savages came into contact with troops, they were helplessly 
worsted, until thoy were, as wo know, finally checkmated at 
Allynuggur by Captain Robertson. 

It was indeed high time that a new regime should be inaugu¬ 
rated. Since the arrival of tho Commander-in-Chief at Cachar 
to strengthen the hand of the general officer, the lino of defonee 
recommended has been at once commenced upon, and if the 
rains only hold off another fortnight, the three stockades in 
Cachar and two in Sylhet, each garrisoned by a company under 
an European officer, will be completed and connected by police 
guards at convenient points along the line. As long as tho 
weather permits, these roads will be kept open, but it is not to 
be expected that the system can be matured at once in a manner 
to defy tho interruptions caused in such a region by tho mon¬ 
soon. After the rainB, lines of communication destroyed must 
be renewed, and every precaution taken to prevent any return 
of raiders into British territory. 

These precautionary measures, however, are just whut ought 
to have been taken years ago, and we cannot but ask the question 
again—is no one to blame r A strong oordon was ordered to bo 
established : it was not established or was not maintained. Tho 
flabby side of our Indian administration is that responsibility, as 
a rule, carries no penalty. Once in a quarter of a century an 
example is made, as lately in the Department Public Works; 
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bat, as a rule, a great official neglects his duty and a calamity 
occurs, Government shrugs its shoulders, hints delicately to the 
delinquent that perhaps his dereliotion was open to censure^ asftL 
sets about repairing the calamity. 

We have described above the precautions which are being 
adopted for the moment; but for lasting effect the surest expe- 
dient will be an expedition both of reward and punishment next 
November. We say “ reward" because the effect of chastisement 
on the guilty clanB will be multiplied ten-fold when contrasted 
with generous recompense to those chiefs and tribes who, in the 
face of temptations, havo remained inoffensive or friendly.— 
Pioneer. 


OOFFKK-TEA. 

A discussion has been going on lately in the home papers 
respecting the use of the loaves of the coffee tree as an infusion 
in the samo manner as tea. There seems to have been an in¬ 
tention on the part of some one to offer a medal for the manu¬ 
facture of this substitute for tea. On thiB point a correspondent 
of the Journal of the Society of Arts writes :—“ The thing had 
been tried without success ; for although a good substitute for 
tea has frequently been prepared from coffee leaves, it has al¬ 
ways been to the injury of the coflee crop, and of the Hhrubs 
itself ; at the same time, the tea produced has been decidedly 
inferior to ordinary, nay, very orcfiuary, tea ; and should this 
substitute ever bo introduced, we shall require special training 
bofore we can learn to drink the infusion, for although it tastes 
like a good congou, its smell is so exactly like the sickly odour 
of senna-tea that it would require a strong mind and an in¬ 
difference to a bad smell, which few possess, before its use can 
become general. The large seeds of tho tea plant, if roasted, 
would make a better substitute for coffee than some of thoso 
now used, but it is better to have our tea from the Thea 
bokoa, and our coffee from Coffee Arabica , than to try and 
reverse these natural sources. ” Colonel Haly writes on 
the same subject as follows :— u Coffee-tea is very commonly 
used by the coolies on the coffee estates in Southern India, and 
i can bu purchased at four annas per lb. in the native bazaars on 
1 the Neilghorry Hills. The beverage made from those leavos, 
though not so pleasant to the taste as tea, is decidedly most 
refreshing and invigorating, and many is the time 1 havo felt 
much refreshed by a draught of it when out shooting on tho 
Neilghcrry Hil&. As to its being cheaply produced for tho 
purpose of adulteration, no harm could well accrue from this 
description of admixture with ordinary tea, considering that 
much more objectionable leaves are now supposed to bo largely 
used for this purpose. In my estimation much credit is due to 
the Society of Arts for endeavouring to further the introduction 
of this decidedly wholesome article of food, which I consider will 
be brought within tlio reach of the poorer classes at a much 
more moderate rate than the present highly-adulteratod tea 
now but too often supplied to them as a genuine article.” 


TEA CULTIVATION.—THE SITES SUITABLE FOR ITS PROFITABLE 
GROWTH. 

Communication from Mr. S. C. Peal , of Sapafrattoe, Seehsanyor, 
Assffm, to the Agri-Hort(cultural Society. 

T propose to lay before you a few questions relating to tea 
cultivation, and tho sites most suitable for its profitable* pursuit; 
some relate to the present aud some are of future interest. 

It may be known to you that for some time past, there havo 
been many attempts by influential bodies in England, to draw 
attention, through tho Secretary of State for India, to the desir¬ 
ability of introducing tea as a staple article of industry 
for India. Little enough seems to be known at homo about 
this country or Assam, and still less about tea. 

From the nature of the case, much money has to be sunk be¬ 
fore it is always possible to ascertain whether tea will pay iu 
any given locality, and this is one where special care is needed 
and past experience of value as well as failures due to past 
oversights. 

In 1823 tea was first heard of as indigenous in Assam ; 
in 1824, leaves, seeds, and some hundred plants wero sent to the 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. For some reason or other Dr. 
Wallich, I beliove, pronounced them not to he *' te.a," and main¬ 
tained this for some six or seven years. 

In 1832, Lord Bentinck deputed Captain Jenkins to examine 
and report on this qu« stion, and aided by Lieutenant Charloton, 
he settled it as true that tea was indigenous. Two years later, 
1834, Government determined to introduce to this province the 
China variety of plant, which we may now deplore, as it 
bids fair to exterminate eventually the fine indigenous kind. In 
1836, China plants arrived. 

In the above, we may notice that it took years of discussion 
ere it was conceded we had tea here at all ; aud that after all 
the most inferior kind was largely introduced and propagated. 

During the discussions that followed, as to the most suitable 
localities, it was constantly asserted that an elevation sufficient 
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to ensure frost in winter was a necessary condition of success, 
and so deeply was this ingrained* that it lasts to our day. Hill 
land was sought for everywhere. Theelas planted where 
cultivation was out of the question, or the entire surface soil 
would wash off, and where difficulties of transport were at a 
maximum ; all this too when it is patent that Hat or slightly 
rolling land can be far better worked and cultivated, and now 
seen to pay equally well or better. 

Tea may perhaps be traced to Kumaun from the fact that one 
of the Tea Commissioners was Dr. McClelland, Resident Surgeon 
at that place. 

Questions of soil and climate generally were attended to ; but 
one branch of the latter subject almost entirely omitted, and 
which, except among planters, is oven now almost ignored, i. e. 
the amount and steadiness of rain-fall. 

No matter how wo muy plant, prune, or cultivate, if we do not 
get rain, the crop will fail. Eighteen hundred and sixtv-nino 
pave us some cases of this, and the spring of 1870 is a fresn case 
in point, where serious results followed the drought. 

To most of us in Assam tliis was an unusual affair, though 
not so to others. In the North-West and other places where rain 
falls late, and more sparingly, the number of “Hushes” of leaf 
are known to be far fewer than here, varying from 6 to 10 or 12 
in Rome parts, and from 5 to 15 about Darjeeling even, while in 
Assam it is 20 to 22, which is most noteworthy. 

We here get 3 flushes per month, while at Darjeeling and in j 
North-West they get often but 1—See Agricultural Gazette of 
India , September 15th 1870, <fcc. 

Tracing the matter hack, wc find that at first there were said 
to be only four plucking*, (or pluHhos) per season, the first in 
April, making Pekoe ; 2nd in Juno, making a coarser kind ; 
3rd in August, making Souchong ; and 4th in October, made j 
Congou. I 

As time wont on, the trees wore pressed harder, and yielded | 
oftoner, in some pliveoR now yielding 8 plucknigs, and where cli¬ 
mate is most suitable up to 20 with profit. j 

It must be borne in mind that the total annual fall of rain J 
will not indicate the most suitable area for tea growing. Many I 
parts of India have a heavy annual fall down in a few months, ' 
and with long droughts before and after. What needed, is a | 
steady monthly fall from, say 31arch till October, and it will be | 
seen from Sir ChftH. LyoHs’ Principles of Geology, J)r. Hooker’s i 
Himalayan Journal, &c\, that Eastern Mongol peculiarly fulfils 1 
these conditions. *" i 

The S. W. Monsoon passing ovor the Indian ocean and the 
Bay of Bengal becomes heated and charged to saturation with 
water, which it retains while traversing the lower tracts of land 
until on the west side it impinges on Rajmehal and on the cast- 1 
cm flank against the Kasia and Harrow hills, where being 
deflected upwards into a colder strata it precipitates water ' 
copiously. 

Where no hills occur, as on the Calcutta line, this water- 
charged wind goes on till reaching Sikkim, where meeting an 
obstacle, and rising, it i* cooled, and discharges rain .-.<> freely 
that it makes Sikkim the “ ic< ttest part of the Himalayas.” 

It may bo bonio in mind tlmt rain-fall can be m excess as at 
Cherra Poonjio, whore the entire surface soil is so generally 
denuded. 

In no other parts of the peninsula of India can these condi¬ 
tions of steady average monthly rain-falls be found, combined 
with suitable temperature and soil ; and tliis leads mo to con¬ 
sider Assam, Caehar, and lower ranges of Sikkim as really the 
only portion r of this country -peculiarly suited for “tea” as a 
staple. 

In the North-West, in Bongal, ami other places, tea will grow, 
but that it can be carried on profitably T very much doubt. 

A collateral branch of this subject is the question of how far 
“ forest” affects rain-fall ; Dr. Hooker Rays that the relative 1 
effects of rain-fall on forest, and this again in return on the ' 
rain-fall, are difficult to soparato, as thoy act reciprocally, and 
undoubtedly part of our very “ moist climate” is due to this ' 
cause, and how far it might he affected by extensive clearings is 
impossible to say with Sertainty. 

It is usually regretted that with such fine soil and climate, 
Assam is such a huge “jungle,” and that it is not opened up 
mid cultivated extensively, while all the timo it is possible that 
this apparently desirable object, if attained, might cause the 
ruin of the province, for moro than one reason ; and that as 
these, jungles disappear, so may, to a great extent, the “ fino 
growing climate,” leaving us like Lower Bengal. 

This is a point on which all are more or less interested,—Go¬ 
vernment, planters, and ryots. Last spring, the latter suffered 
severely in many parts by the drought, as the land was too 
hard to plough till late in season. If it is once seen generally 
that North-Last Bengal is, par excellence, the future *°tea pro¬ 
vince,” there will be as great a rush for land as of old for these 
forests, necessitating, "perhaps, other new rules ; unless the 
Government are prepared with sound arguments demanding 
forest conservancy, over and above those used by the Forest 
Department on account of timber. Grass-land is here in abund- 
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ance (fit to grow rice), therefore many thousandapres of un¬ 
cultivated “ potar,” as it is called; the nativ^pcjml#^ ^ could 
easily be quadrupled, addihg to the prosperity hr tfie viiUeyi and 
grass jungle has little or no influence oh ndn4a2l. 

There are reasons why the hills surrounding us pie# m yet no 
particular attention as to restriction id oleariiut fqrestj for da 
long as they are inhabited by the present races, <T jooimng“ win 
be more or less a necessity ; and thus some 90 per cent, or their 
area will be tree jungle. It is the attempt to render the plead of 
Assam a “ fine open country” we must attend to. With regard 
to forest conservancy (as a principle) Assam is a most pramisfh£ 
tract. It is especially suited for IncHa-rubber of which thbre fere 
several kinds (11 or 12 “ bors” and some 40 ficus), teak, sal, 
sissoo, and many kinds of timber not yet known, and thepre- 
sorv&tion and propagation of which-alone, to the exclusion ofthe 
host of useless timbers now on the list, would seem the soundest 
policy. 

Large tracts on the banks of the tributary rivers as hear the 
hills as possible could be reserved, and laid out in Forests of the 
various timbers worth growing— as yet little has been done, of 
necessity. The forests, generally, however, seem greatly over¬ 
rated as to value of tho standing timbers, and the attention of 
the department might profitably be directed more to the future 
than the present; and at same timo that large future supplies of 
timber are secured, a general denudation lie avoided. I may 
here remark that the really workable tea area iq the province is 
far smaller than is generally supposed. To a casual traveller, 
extensi\o tracts may be shown as tea land, both in the plain 
and on the bills around, while to one in search for land it often 
turns out very limited. Patches of forest may be seen which on 
close scrutiny will yield but 1 or 2 per cent, of land safely above 
flooding lovo). In the hills, thousands of acres can be soen, out 
of a tenth of which alone could a “ crop” be transported , and if 
steep, mlfiration is impossible anywhere. 

As regards irrigation, to which some writers point for the 
cure of drought, it is doubtful, first if it can be done ; secondly, 
if done, whether it would be effectual. A writor in the English¬ 
man , October 12th 187U, says, four or five men could irrigate 
eight acres per day. Let us compare this with ordinary rain-fall. 
We here get about '25 of an inch per day, which on a garden of 
200 acres equul some 5,000 tons of water. I doubt very much 
our ability oitlicr to lav this amount on or in theola gardens to 
find it at all during droughts ; yet if all this could no laid on 
while the air passing over the garden was hot and dry, not a 
quarter would remain, but be evaporated in an hour. A warm, 
moist air is what we need to force on the young shoots into 
leaves quickly, (bco Bindley), the air to be noar tho point of 
saturation .so as to check evaporation, while tho heat forces 
the growth. So that I doubt the advantage of irrigation, with 
a dry air and hot sun .shining as is usual in droughts. 

hi conclusion, looking at the steadily increasing demand for 
Indian teas, the likelihood of recurring disturbances in China 
and that tea, when carefully grown (at the right localities), will 
jield largo profits, it is no wonder we see the attempts made 
to introduce it as a staple all over India ; but when carefully 
investigated, I believe it will be found that England’s future 
tea garden will be Assam, and that wherever the climate is not 
both warm and moist from early spring to late autumn, 
tea, though it may grow, cannot be made to do ho profitably. 


t 9 e protection of the cachak frontier. 

To His Excellency the Karl of Mayo, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of Tndia. 

The humble memorial of Tea-planters and other 
European residents in the districts of C&ehar 
and Sylhot, 

Humbly Sheweth, —That your memorialists are deeply 
interested in everything connected with the welfare of the 
districts in which they reside, and that they have invested 
large sums of money in clearing and planting with toa what had 
hitherto boon unprofitable jungle, and have created within the 
last fourteen years an industry of great and increasing import¬ 
ance, affording employment to a large number of Europeans* 
and a still larger number of natives. 

That your petitioners during this period have had many 
difficulties and trials to contend with, such as are incidental to 
the commencement of almost every new enterprise undertaken 
under similar disadvantages, but that in most instances these 
had been overcome, and large and valuable properties had taken 
the place of what had previously been den Be forest 

That your petitioners would point out that this satisfactory 
result could not have been arrived at had there not existed a 
sense of complete security to life and property within these dis¬ 
tricts, as otherwise it would have been impossible ^ have.settled 
down the very large number of labourers coming from all parts 
of India who are now resident upon tea estates* and upon whose 
labour the very existence of tea-planting op* this frontier depends. 
Your petitioners would farther represent that a continuum* of 
the some state jtf peace is from simitar me so ns equally neoessaiy. 
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for the suooeesfhl proeeouiion of their industry for the future, 
end they ifagrst to &a«e to say that in oongeqnence of the savage 
. and determined attacks which have been made in the present 
year byLooshfci tribes all along the frontier j this sense of secu- 
ritytoey doaot at present enjoy. 

That your petitioners feel that it is unnecessary to recapitulate 
here the details of the murderous raids above referred to, as 
your Exoellenoy bad doubtless been informed from official sources 
of all that has taken place; but your memorialists desire to 
bring to the notice of your Excellency that, apart entirely from 
the serious loss of life and property which has boon sustained, 
the disastrous effects of these raids upon their interests have 
been very great. On many concerns, garden operations essen¬ 
tial to the success of the present season have been stopped for 
months, the imported labourers have been panic-stricken, and 
flying from point to point, many have left the district for ever, 
and in exposed positions tne majority absolutely refuse to remain 
beyond tne term of their existing legal engagements. Should 
his state of things oontinuo, it is clear to your petitioners that 
any gardens which are now in existence must be abandoned, 
and the value of tea property generally in Cachar and Sylhet be 
depreciated to a very large extent. 

That under these circumstances your memorialists respect¬ 
fully beg that the most effectual measures possible be undertaken 
to prevent a recurrence of these raids, and to re-establish that 
sense of security in theBe districts which is now wanting. Your 
petitioners are desirous of doing all that it is possible for them 
to do to this end, but they reel that, placed as each planter 
individually is in immediate charge of a large number of timid 
and helpless labourers, the majority of whom are women and 
children, they cannot, when raids occur in their vicinity, combine 
in such a way as to afford much assistance to each other. Your 
memorialists also, while they are grateful for tho measuien of 
defence which have recently been adopted, and have every con¬ 
fidence in the zeal and ability of the officors employed on this 
duty, fear that against enemies, such as the LooBhais have shown 
themselves to be, tho establishment of a series of fortified 
positions at intervals along the boundary line, and tho opening 
out of communicating paths betwoen these, will not of 
themselves suffice to defend a frontier such as that of Syhlot 
and Cachar, which extends over two hundred miles through a 
dense forest country, and presents everywhere possible points of 
attacks. Your petitioners would point out that the character of 
Looshai warfare is essentially one of surprise, and that it is in their 
power, without any previous warning to us, to attack in strong 
force any point they choose along this line of two hundred 
miles ; while on our side it is impossible to maintain a strong 
guard everywhere, and even when such a guard is in position at 
the point of attack, the experience of the Moniarkhall raid this 
year shows that the Looshais can with ease loot and plunder as 
they wish before re-inforcemeuts can arrive. Your memorialists 
beg further to represent that these defensive measures tend 
but slowly, if at all, to any permanent pacification of the frontier 
which, in their opinion, is tho great point to be aimed at. The 
successful warding off of a raid does not secure the country 
from the liability to future attack, and your petitioners would 
remark that an unsuccessful raid, by its disturbing effects on the 
labourers in their employ, is almost equally as injurious to their 
interests as a successnil one. 

That your petitioners are therefore deeply impressed with the 
necessity which exists for the adoption against tho iTooshais of 
more decided measures than are involved in a policy of pure 
defence, and they are of opinion that no permanent immunity 
from ftiture raids can be hoped for until an expeditionary force 
shall have been despatched to the enemies’ country, those tribes 
who have raided upon us been punished, the captives in tlicir 
possession restored, and all have Been that we nave both the 
power and the will to compel respect for our frontier. Such an 
expedition your petitioners believe to be quite possible of accom¬ 
plishment, and tney are convinced that it would exercise a most 
salutary effect on the Looshai hnd other savago tribes on tho 
frontier, and give a basis for future measures of repression and 
conciliation, which would in all probability protect these districts 
permanently and give back that sense of security which, os 
subjects of the Government of India, vour memorialists have a 
right to expect, and which is so absolutely necessary for the 
future successful proseoution of the industry in which they are 
employed. 

Ana your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Signed on behalf of a general meeting of planters and other 
European residents of Cachar and Sylhet, held at Silchar on the 
17th April 1871. R. B. Davidson, Chairman. 

COFFEE . 

TEA V*. COFFEE. 

(To tho Editor qf the « Madras JfolL") 

Rn,—It la .rapidly becoming apparent to oven casual observers 
thMoefflw-planting on the Neugharries and the Wyqpad has proved 


a great mistake. But why this discovery should not have been mad? 
long ago, and why, in the fhoe of existing facts, men will still qtpks 
their fortunes an it, are points which have tasked my brains not A 
little. When a man is about to enter upon an important under* 
taking, such as building, or starting a business, he first earefhllj 
estimates the probable cost and ultimate profit, and on the other 
hand, as oarefully reckons the actual fhnds he possesses available for 
tho soheme, and satisfies himself whether it will work to his advan¬ 
tage. If the result proves unsatisfactory, he will, as a wise man, 
abandon his soheme at onoe. This we all know fa a rule practised uni¬ 
versally amongst enlightened nations. Now the question is, why 
has an exception been made in it as regards ©o Woo ? That no fair 
estimate was made at the commencement, I fed pretty oertain, for 
otherwise no one would have been fool-hardy enough to venture on 
it. I state confidently that no man can wring a fortune from coffee, 
in foot he will not only lose every fraction of what he fa worth, bnt 
involve himself fearfully in debt. Instances of this kind have 
ooourrod but lately aB your readers are uo doubt aware. I know of 
ono gentleman who obtained employment on a coffee estate at the 
age of fourteen ; at twenty he embarked his little all in a virgin 
estate, lived sumptuously on the working income of his estate, and 
on enormous borrowed sumB which he fondly hoped to be able to 
clear off soon. At about the age of forty-five he was a rained me n, 
with a wife and children looking to him for support. Everyone 
almost had hitherto a blind, devoted faith in coffee, and unlimited 
loans wore granted him. 

I will now adduce some reasons as to why coffee-planting will not 
pay. A speculator pui chases an extent of uncultivated land, for, Bay, 
Hs. 100,000, and plants it with coffee. Of course he can't plant the 
whole at once, but gradually. The trees won't bear till after three 
years. During that time he must work the estate from private re¬ 
sources. Tf ho plants 80 acres, he will require at the very 
least 25,000 Rs. annually for their working. This seems a large 
sum, but it is no lesB true. Labor itself comes up to about Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. Besides this, two superintendents will cost at 
least Us. 500 a month. Thus labor and supervision amounts to 
Rs. 18,000 annually, and I havo allowed a'moderate outlay. General¬ 
ly, thoro are as many as four or five superintendents employed. But 
so many arc not necessary, and go towards ruining a proprietor 
sooner than otherwise. But to return to the point, deduct Be. 18,000 
from Bs. 25,000, and you have a margin of Bs. 7,000 annually for 
machinery, tools, building, convoy once, agency, and other little con¬ 
tingencies. It is baroiy sufficient. For tho first three years there¬ 
fore the working of tho estato will have cost its proprietor Rs. 175,000, 
not a farthing of which came from the estato itself. This, added 
to tho price of „ the land, brings the sum to Rs. 176,000 
which the cBtato is expected to clear in time, besides making 
its owner’s fortune! The first crop will be naturally small. 

I assume it soils for as much as Rs. 10,000; then Ba. 15,000 must 
come out of the owner’s private coffers. Allowing the Bale rises at 
Bs. 2,000 a yoar, as the crop increases in quantity and quality, it will 
take 7£ years after the first crop, before it can clear annually its full 
cost of working ; and for those years, about Ks. 225,000 mast 
be added to its own income to keep it up. So that, as it starts on 
its eighth year, and begins to pay for its working, it will have cost 
its owner something like 240,000 Rs.! And all thi3 time ho must 
support himself, and that?s no trifio. Now, will any sensible man 
calculate and say, that coffee will pay ? Unloss you plant more you 
can’t expect to get in a larger income, and that will entail a further 
cost, too tedious to go into. There is only one way in which a man 
can gain in this speculation, bnt it is a dishonorable mode, though 
porhaps vory frequently practised. It consists in buying an estate 
at a mere song from a proprietor who finds his fortunes becoming 
desperate, and ro-sAling it to some green.born, who knows nothing 
of the country, at an exorbitant price. 

Having pointed out the folly of embarking in ooffeo, I will turn to the 
next speculation which I trust to prove a better one. Tea was in¬ 
troduced on the hills later than coffee, and somehow very little 
confidence is reposed in it as a profitable undertaking by most 
planters. As a proof of this I may montion that a tea estate, sixty 
acres planted, was sold the other day in Coonoor for 6,000 Rs. I The 
fact is, everybody’s eyes are beginning to open with regard to the 
ruinous prospects offered by coffee, and tea, being a speculation too, 
is judged of by tho samo rule. You can pick leaves from the tea plunta 
all the year round, and of course reap a larger harvest than in coffee. 
Therefore, it is not necessary to have such a largo extent of ground 
for tea as for ooffee. Fifty acres would make a decent plantation on 
a small scale, but few men ore requisite to work it, and it can bo bettor 
supervised. Such an estate costs, I viill say, Rs. 50,000. One su¬ 
perintendent and one efficient tea-maker is enough. Their joint 
salaries would amount to no more thaqJLOO Rs. per mensem. Labor 
would coBt Rs. 300 per month I thus allow Rs. 5,000 annually for 
supervision and labor. Buildings, &o, would amount to about Bs. 5,000 
annually, making a total of Rs. 10,000 a year for maintaining it fairly. 

I would here Btate that it would bo much more profitable to dispose 
of tea in the Indian markets, or as muoh as practicable. I can state 
from experience that 40 acres planted with tea should produce at 
least 80,000 lbs. of green leaf, or 20,000 lbs. of prepared tea annually. 
The leaves of the tea plant can be plucked when the latter is a year 
old, so that when you begin plucking at the rate I mentioned, the 
estate will have cost 66,000 Rs. The first year’s harvest will be, say, 
16,000 lbs. of prepared leaf which, at the low rate of Rs. 1-8 per lb., 
amounts to Rs. 22,500. The cost of maintenance for two years would 
be Rs. 20,000, and a margin of Rs. 2,600 would be left towards 
altering the capital cost. In a year or two it would produce 20,000 
lbs. of prepared tea. Deduct 10,000 Rs. annually for working, and 
calculate the profits, and it will be seen that in the spaoe of Ave years, 
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the cost of purchasing the estate, end working it, will be entirely 
Cleared, and a margin of Be. 9,800 will be left for the proprietors 
personal support during that time. Of course this is but a rough 
statement, but if the matter is honestly weighed, it will be found to 
be correct in the main. - 

n. 

(To the Editor of the “ South of India Observer.”) 

8 IB,— I cannot help making a few remarks on a letter which ap¬ 
peared in the Madras Mail of the 3rd instant, under the heading 
" Tea ve. Coffee,” a letter calculated to cause an infinity of harm 
to coffee-planting as a speculation, were it not that the whole letter 
abounds with such glaring absurdities, that any man with the 
smallest possible knowledge of the subject of coffee-planting, would 
at once perceive that the writer of the letter has no personal ac- 

S iaintanoe with his subject. He does not even seem to have taken 
e trouble to obtain reliable data to work upon. 

A man, when entering on an “ important undertaking,” such as 
writing a letter most damaging to the interests of ooffee, should care- 
ftilly estimate his own ability, and satisfy himself that he is not 
likely to oommit any egregrions errors. Had our friend, Mr. Blank, 
carefully perused and considered his letter after writing it, I feel 
convinced he would have abandoned it to the waste-paper basket at 
once. 

Writing &b a coffee proprietor, and one who believes that ooffee, 
when worked properly and judiciously, is a profitable investment, 
End a far safer one than poople at the present moment seem inclin¬ 
ed to think, I oannot allow a lottor so prejudicial to the coffee 
interest to pass without remark. 

Mr. Blank’s speculator lays out ton thousand pounds in unculti¬ 
vated land to open eighty acres! A t the' high rate of £4 per acre 
he would get two thousand five hundred acres for his outlay. Now 
a man who buys two thousand five hundred acres of land to open out 
eighty acres should not be allowed to remain at large; at any rate he 
should be under the surveillance of a discreet and watchful keeper. 
If Mr B. worked an estate of eighty acres, at the rate of £2,500 por 
annum, I am not at all surprised that he found ooffee a failure; £10 
er annum per acre, is a fair estimate of the up-keep ©f an estate, 
uildings included. At this rate the cost for keeping up 80 
acres would be £800 per annum. Mr. Blank also keeps two super¬ 
intendents on his 80-acro estate. One superintendent can, in roality, 
work from 250 to 800 acres. Whereupon earth Mr. B. found four 
or five superintendents on an estate of 80 acres it is hard to con¬ 
ceive ; suroly, ho must have mistakon maistries—great swells in 
their way—for superintendents. 

Mr. B. has no foundation for hiB sweeping condemnation of coffee. 
There have, doubtless, been instances of lamentable failures in coffee¬ 
planting. These have generally arisen from two causes:—1st, the 
planter has to borrow capital, or haa not sufficient capital to oom- 
xnonoe upon. 2nd, the real proprietor lives at home in ease, leaving 
a superintendent, with no interest in the estate, to work it. More¬ 
over, people seem to think that they can enter on the cnltivation of 
coffee with no previous knowledge of the habits of the plant, or na¬ 
ture of the business. In ovory other vocation of life, whether the 
church, law, soldiering, sailoring, mercantile, tinkering, or tailoring, 
it is necessary to serve a long apprenticeship beforo one oan hope to 
become a bishop, or earn a respectable livelihood. 

My experience in tea-plnating is limited, so I refrain from picking 
holes in Mr. B.’s statement; I only hope that Mr. B.’s calculations 
as regards tea are not bo utterly fallacious as they are on coffee. I 
am of opinion, that if Mr. B. has only written his letter to pass away 
an idle hour, he should come forward like a map and confess that 
he was ignorant of the matter on whioh he wrote. By such conduct 
he would he entitled to be ranked as an honoBt man, who, for a short 
poriod had been labouring under the delusion that ho could give the 
world a straight tip as to coffee-planting. 

But where was the editor of the Mail when the proof of Mr. B.'s 
letter was produced ? Surely he mast have delegated his power to 
Borne subordinate, quite unworthy of promotion, during a temporary 
abBanoe It seems to an outsider most curious, that a journal—one 
of weight too—whioh has strenuously, and with effect, maintained 
the ooffee interest, the editor of the same being also a man not only 
acquainted with ooffee in the concrete, as a pleasant matutinal 
beverage, but in the abstract as a cultivation, should have allowed 
such a letter to have found place in his columns. I cannot help 
thinking that if he knowingly inserted the letter, it was with a view 
to writing it np in an easy leader when other matter became scarce. 
Trusting that you will find room for this short letter, 

Believe me, yonrs to command, 

• Box. 

Cherumpoody, 11th April 1871. 


m. 

(To the Editor of the “South of India Observer.”) 

Deis Sib, —Under the above heading a correspondent of the 
Madras Mail has, aooording to his own admission, been “ tasking 
his brains not a little” to prove that “ ooflfee-planting on the Neil- 
gherries and in the Wynaad” has proved a great mistake, while on 
the other hand, the writer avows that tea-planting in its Results is 
all that could be desired. I am somewhat interested in coffee and 
must oonfesB the aborejfcnnounoement, whioh “even a casual obser¬ 
ver” is supposed to accept, came upon me as a novelty. I immediately 
referred to my private ledger to aiioover, if for many years past 
1 had not been laboring under a mistake, the existence of whioh 


seemed to threaten immineniaanihilattoa to 

and appeared likely to have involved me In giremritnahmited 
liability in the past, without my having been oognireatoflti -lb* may 
judge of my relief, when my search famished the feUowtag* results. 
One estate in whioh I had bought some few shares, yielded me alone 
time as much as 42 per cent, for my money i sad since the shares passed 
off my hands, they have, I am assured, by their possessor, never paijd 
less than an average of 18 per cent. Another estate, in the fast year 
of yielding, gave me back 26 per oent. of all it had oost, and this 
year (the second) sufficient ooffee has already been taken off the 
trees to satisfy me that I shall have even a handsomer return. 
Again, a third estate, in which I regret 1 am an infinitessimal pro¬ 
prietor, has for seven years past paid me more than oent. per cent. 
A fourth has never been unkind enough to give me leae than 10 per 
oent. and haB continued to do this continuously, even after paying 
for its oost. 

This is my experience, whioh, I am confident, ell who are interest¬ 
ed bond fide in coffee will, on comparing notes with me, oonfirm. It 
is somewhat at variance with that of the correspondent of the Mail, 
and I oan only account for the singularity of his observation, on the 
supposition that he has made a mistake in investing his money in 
tea, and endeavours to write down coffee by writing np tea, “ Bad 
case, abuse the plaintiff’s attorney,” ie well known to have been the 
docket of a shrewd attorney on one of his briefs, and I fbnoy “ in 
tasking his brains,” (whioh, bye-the-bye, I am quite willing to consi¬ 
der to be of the normal weight) the MaiVs correspondent could oon- 
ceive no better way of dealing with the snbjeot he took upon him 
with such temerity to handle than to imitate the example of the 
attorney referred to. 

It may bo urged that my personal experience, as detailed above, is 
exceptional. I will grant this, for the sake of argument, and pro¬ 
ceed to analyse the reasons given by the writer, whose remarks I am 
oritioising, '* as to why ooffee-planting will not pay P” I may sum¬ 
marise his estimate of the oost of a ooffee estate as follows 

Cost of land . Ha 1 , 00,000 

Bringing 60 acres into bearing „ 70.000 

Maintaining estate till it pays its own working 05,000 

Ha* 2,40,000 

• ' 

This moderate expenditure is distributed considerately over eight 
years, at the end of which, we are told, the estate will only begin to 
pay its working expenses. Bringing it up to this stage the writer 
then leaves it in disgust, and does not pause to enlighten his readers 
when it will over begin to pay or yield the slightest retnrn to its 
owner, but runs off to the (to him) more inviting subject of tea. I 
take hiB first item, one lac for the oost of land alone. At the average 
rate at which most coffee-lands in Wynaad sellB, viz., from 20 to 80 
Ks. an acre, this outlay would secure the possession of from 5 to 
8,300 aores. Pew of your readers, I think, would have to cudgel 
their brains much, to extraot an adjective of qualification for him 
who would purchase 5,000 aoreB to plant out only 80 ! The noxt two 
items aggregating 140,000 Rs. are given to represent the cost of 
bringing the estate into bearing, and maintaining it till it pays its 
working expenses. As a set-ofi to this I append the following 
estimate which one of the oldest and most experienced planters in 
Wynaad has been good enough to furnish - 

Cost of bringing 100 acres into fall bearing .. .Ra. 88,000 

Yield of 100 acres, properly cultivated— 

40 tons, which, sold on the coast, will realize .. „ 24,000 
Deduct working expenses .. .. . „ 12,000 

Net profit ..Rs .. ^SjjOOO 

or nearly 86 per cent, on the outlay. I would remind my readers 
that the above sum of Rs. 83,000 represents the total amount of capital 
out at any given time. All who have any acquaintance with the sub¬ 
ject will, I think, be able to judge for themselves whioh of the two 
estimates comes nearer the truth : the one founded on gratuitous 
assumptions, or the other built u^on and confirmed by the experience 
of years. Tho idea put forward by the writer in the Mail of four or 
five superintendents, eaoh on Rs. 250 a month to look after 80 acres 
of plantation, is really far too absnrd to need contradiction. 

Tho Mail’s correspondent adduces one instanoe of his personal 
knowledge of the bankruptcy of a ooffee planter, and would hare his 
readers generalize from this. I think I know the case he alludes 
tc, and if I am right in the matter of identity, I oould prove that 
anything but coffee brought on insolvency; but that, on the other 
hand, it helped to mitigate the evil effeots of personal disorder. An 
instance of a tea-plantation that had oost Bs. 80,000 selling for little 
more than Rs. 8,000came within my own immediate experience a few 
days ago. The owner parted with it, at this sacrifice, not from im- 
peouniosifcy, but from disgust; many reuses, I believe entirely out¬ 
side the pale of aoaidents attendant on tea cultivation, induoed him 
to do so ; but were I to generalise from this solitary instance, and 
inweigh against tea-planting in general, Mr. Blank of the Matt might 
reasonably conclude that my reasoning powers had received no de¬ 
velopment, sinoe I lay a baby in a wicker basket, smiling blandly at 
the coral hung over my head. 

I trust I have succeeded in showing how ridiculously incorrect 
are the statements put ibrth by the correspondent of the Matt in 
reference to ooffee. I am, as fer as my experience ‘justifies me in 
saying so, oonfident that no other product oan payee ooffee does. To 
those who embark with capital, It always proves a feithfU friend,' 
and to a host who hare entered on It with borrowed means, it ha« 
been more than generous, for it has, in the gsnerality of instance* 
enabled them tp pay 10 or 18 per oent, for their borrowed capital. 
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4ttd froW 16 to those"* *hcWfcy Odd ship theb eoffee, And has 

•tiBleft them * residue euffteUnt to keep bo^f And seal, Wives sad 
hsitiML oomibrtob lytottsthet'. « w - 

A men** potitfooM* is generally, I think* in invaise ratio to his 
knowledge, sad there are not a fbw who measure their depth by their 
darknea* aaMOgst this number, end simply as fiu* as ooffee is oon- 
oonandjl m reluctantly oonsteeined to cteurthe correspondent of the 
Afe^Ced his positiveness is really refreshing as an inteUeotca! study. 

^ J. 

IT. 

To the Editor of the 11 Madras Matt? 

Sir, —You have had so many very excellent jokes in the 
Madras Mail, from first to last, (vide the Albert-Edward-Alfred 

correspondence) that I mav be wrong in considering-'a 

letter on the Tea versus Coffee subject cuu eerism, but whether in 
fact or earnest, the letter inserted in your columns of 3rd 
instant is calculated to give so many erroneous impressions 
that, as one largely interested in Wynaad ooffee, I cannot allow 
it to pass by without a word of reply. A more affecting case than 
that of your correspondent's friend who began coffee-planting at 
fourteen , 1 and was ruined at forty-five, cannot be conceived ; 
but he, at least, had the satisfaction of living “ sumptuously , 0 
and if he purchased the land for his “ virgin” effort, and worked 
that effort on the basis laid down by your correspondent, I 
wonder he kept £is head above water even os he did. To 
follow your correspondent through his reasons u why coffee will 
not pay.” He starts with a purchase of land at Es. 1 , 00,000 ! ! 
Now, why should he spend a lac of rupees l In this unremu- 
nerative district the top price for splendid forest is Rs. 40 per 
acre, which would provide him with no less than 2,500 acres to 
open and plant t Your correspondent is quite right in stating 
that rt he can’t plant the whole at once,” but he lays down his 
80 acres and gives us no clue as to his operations after the first 
season. His figures for the up-keep of the 80 acres are truly 
alarming, but fortunately from practice here are known to be 
utterly fallacious. “ Labor itself comes up to Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem, he says, but what labor can ho find to do on au estate of 
80 acres (but “ live sumptuously”) to represent Rs. 12,000 per 
annum, I am at a loss to conceive. Then, as to superintendence, 
we usually allow one European superintendent to each estate of 
300 acres (assisted by a beginner, if the acreage is larger than 
that), ana by one or two East Indian writers. The above 
superintendence would represent Rs. 400 per month at the most, 
but your correspondent allows Rs. 500 for his 80 acres, and 
darkly hints at four or five superintendents, although I give him 
the credit for saying “ so many are not necessary.” His other 
items are not worthy of remark, as the amount paid for build¬ 
ings, transport, agency, &c., is contingent on rates of carriage, 
and the crop to be gathered, but under prudent management 
and with reasonable outlay and fair seasons, like the past, I 
state confidently that coffee will pay, and what is more, haB paid 
magnificently. I think I should have no difficulty in putting 
him in the way of a superintendent who would work his 80 acres 
for less than half of his figures, including everything. I may 
mention in corroboration of the above remarks that one estate 
in which I-am interested, of three times the area of your corre¬ 
spondent’s, was last year worked for rather less than the figures 
mentioned by him. 

I know nothing about tea, but wish my brother-planterB in 
that line every success, and when we are quite ruined at coffee 
we will think of it. From your correspondent’s shewing it 
4i must be all prizes” and no “ blanks.” 

Yours faithfully, 

A Wynaad Planter. 

South Wynaad, 6th April 1871. 

V. 

Since our first notioe of the letter which appeared in the 
Madras Matt under this heading) we have kept silence, expect¬ 
ing that some of the well-known authorities on planting matters 
would have refuted the mis-statements therein contained, and 
shown our readers, in the most convincing way, from actual sta¬ 
tistics of estates now in existence^ what ooffee has done, and 
what it may be expected to do. We have no wish to depreciate 
tea-planting as a speculation ; indeed, we have every reason to 
wish and hope that it may prove highly remunerative, and that 
the slopes of our Blue Hills may be covered with estates, secur¬ 
ing for their owners a charming retreat in a salubrious climate 
ana beautiful country, with a wholesome and interesting occu¬ 
pation. Still, as we before observed, the cultivation of tea has 
not yet passed qmte beyond the region of speculation ; and it is 
worthy of remark that, although we have reoeived so many letters 
from ooffee planters, exonerating their pet pursuit from the charges 
brought against it by Mr.——,, no tea planter has thought 
it worth mile to urge anything in support of the wonderfbl 
stat ement s shout the profits of tea f Mr. —, whose em¬ 
phatic asser tion s somewhat remind us of the letter addressed 
by a Mr. Neater to JPubUe Opinion, some time back, stigmata- I 

e • 


ing the King of Prussia and Count Bismarck, as unmitigated 
scoundrels—and whose affected plaubapeekmg and ^ honest?* 
fairness are veiy refreshing—evidently knoWs nothing whotoveitaf 
the subject on whioh he has written ; his errors and fitanimd* 
ments (to use the mildest term) are palpable to every otfdlfrfcCr, 
knows anything of the matter, and have been pointed out to tftosd*’ 
who do not, by the letters we have published from correspondents. 
Wo shall not, therefore, go over this ground again, but merely 
touch on one or two of the defects in his arguments whioh seem to 
have escaped notice. For instance, Mr.— considers it neces¬ 
sary to have at least two superintendents on a coffee estate, 
costing Rs. 500 a month, while on a tea estate one superintendent 
and a tea-maker are to be procured for Rs. 100 a month 1 How 
is this ? Does the tea estate, whioh bears crop nearly all the 
year round, require less intelligent supervision than the coffee 
plantation whoso crop only takes up three or four months ? Or 
is it that the superiority of the climate in tea districts, and the 
delights of the charming pursuit, inevitably leading to riches, 
and therefore free from all anxiety, tempt men to five on a tea 
estate for a fifth of what they would require in Wynaad? Mr.—'a 
“ gentleman who obtained employment on a coffee estate at the 
age of fourteen” (nothing like beginning early I) and u lived sump¬ 
tuously on the working income of his virgin estate,” up to tne 
age of forty-five seems not to have made such a bad thing of 
it, even though ruin overtook him at that time. We venture to 
think that had he lived somewhat less sumptuously up to, let us 
say, the age of thirty, he might now be able to enjoy himself 

without fear of the fate that nas overtaken him. Mr.-has a 

happy knack of assuming a position and arguing from that 
stand-point, as if it were already an ascertained met. After 
giving us a set of unreliable figures as statistics, he says— “ Now, 
will any sensible man calculate and say that coffee will pay V* 
and further on—“ Having thus pointed out the folly of embark¬ 
ing in coffee, I will turn,” &c., <fcc. Such absurdities may provoke 
a laugh, it is true ; but they are very annoying to men really 
interested in the matter, who sometimes find their partnors or 
principals, if unacquainted practically with the subjoct, misled 
by such mischievous folly. Mr.— further says “you can pick 
leaves from the tea plants all the year round, and of courso reap a 
larger “ harvest than in coffee.” We protest against this “ of 
courseyou may cut*grass from a mountain side all the year 
round, but that does not show that you have a larger harvest than 
a man who only picks the fruit from his orchard once a year. If 
Mr. — be, as there seems some reason to suspect, the would-be 
vendor of a tea estate with which he has burnt his fingers, we 
would advise him to adopt Borne other mode of praising up tea 
than by reviling coffee, which has too many defenders for such 
an attack to bo made with impunity. We are glad to see that 
all our correspondents have too much sense to return his silly 
attack by abusing tea .—Smith of India Observer. 


VI. 

While greatly approving of “ J.’s” letter in our issue of April 
6 th, we must beg to differ from him as to the estimate for bring¬ 
ing coffee into bearing; allowing liberally for superintendence 
on 100 acres, we certainly consider that coffee should be brought 
into bearing for Rs. 200 per acre or Rs. 20,000 on a hundred- 
acre estate; if the buildings are made “ pucka” within the first 
three years, from fofir to five thousand rupees more might be 
allowed. “ J.” doubtless means that the expenditure of the first 
year of crop would not be covered by the produce, but we are 
of opinion that if the sum we have named (say Rs. 2,500, with 
pucka buildings) were properly spent during the first three 
years, the expenses afterwards should be very small, until 
manure is required, and easily covered by a small crop. Let us 
say, for instance, in the third or “ maiden” year:— 

Hand-weeding, & Be. I® per acre . 1/WO 

Pruning A Handling, #9... 900 

Repairs to roads and drains. 900 

Superintendence A allowances... 9,400 i 

Land tax and sundries . OOO 4 

Rs. 4,500 

Two hundred-weight per acre would be 10 tons :— 

Cost of picking, oaring and transport, say at tbe rato 


of Rs. 70 per ton.... 700 

Rs. 6,900 

Value of 10 tons on the cost, @ 36-4 per cwt. Rs. 5,250 


This would be a very small crop, and we have taken a low value 
for the ooffee, and yet show a profit. To those who doubt our 
figures we would say—make inquiries among practical planters, 
and you will hear of many estates that have paid back their 
whole capital in seven years from the commencement (not “ 7 $ 

S ears after the first crop,” as —says), several that have 
one it in six; and some, where the places have been opened from 
neighbouring estates, and in consequence the charges for build¬ 
ings and superintendence have been light, in five years from the 
burning off t—South of India Observer . 
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To the Editor of the ** South of India Observer. 1 * 

Sir,—I n your article on 44 Tea versus Coffee*' last week, you 

omit purchase of land altogether in your estimate. Now- 

makes this one of the chief items of expenditure, and we all 
know that, though his calculation is far out of the way, good 
jungle is not to be had for nothing. If you add the price of 260 
acres of land at Rs. 40 per acre to your estimate, you bring it 
up to more than u J’s**—as Rs. 3fl,<XX) against his 33,000 without 
counting anything for making an entrance road, the cost of 
which would very likely be considerable. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. 

South Wynaad, April 29. 


VIII. 

We publish a letter to-day from “E.,** who finds some fault 
with the figures we gavo last week for opening expenses, on the 
ground that we have allowed nothing for tho purchase of land. 
Of course, we are aware that 14 jungle is not to be had for no¬ 
thing,” but we were referring merely to cost of opewmy land, and 
understood “ J.” at the time to mean the same; in this wo weie 
doubtless mistaken, as he givos the amount, Rs. 33,000, as the 
largest that the planter can, at any one time be out of pocket, 
ana of course must include cost of jungle. Wo cannot, however, 
agree with “ E.” as to tho price of land. Government jungle cun 
almost always lie bought at the price of the survey, which is 
generally about Rs. 2 per acre, anti the tax then exacted, of Ra. 2 
per acre, cannot lie considered as worth more than ten years’ 
purchase, ten percent. being the general rate of interest on bor¬ 
rowed capital on this security. If the intending planter of 100 
acres buys 200 acres of forest (and why should ne have a larger 
reserve of land i) at this rate the purchase money would 
amount to about Rs. 400, and the tax on the 100 acres he 

S lants for the first two years, and on the other hundred that he 
ocs not use, which he would not have to pay if ho bought 
land from a private individual, may he considered equal to 
another Its. 2,400, mokiug the whole purchase money of the 
land Rs. 2,800. There is a very lar^e amount of first- 
rate forest jungle to be bought at a much lower price 
than that named by “ E.” Natives are generally content 
with from ton to fifteen rm>ees an acre for their jungle in most of 
the forest parts of Wynaad, bamboo land being generally cheaper 
still, and many European holders would be very glad to sell boiuo 
of their large tracts of spare jungle at Rs. 20 an acre. The 
price givon, Rs. 40 per aero, is a very rare one, ami the number 
of estates that have been planted on land bought at that price 
could easily bo counted on tno fingers of one’s hand. As to 41 E.V* 
other point, an entrance road, we quite admit that this may be a 
very expensive item ; it is possi ble that a road three or four 
nulos long might have to be cut, rivers to be bridged, embank¬ 
ments thrown up, and rooks blasted ; but who would give a high 
price for land that is not easily accessible P Resides, if the land 
purchased were so situated, it would bo unwise to cut a cart-road 
at such great cost until the crops wore worth tho expense; 
for anything up to 20 tout* (four cwt. per acre or double the 
crop we allowed) a bullock track would be quite sufficient. But 
it is very improbable that anything like such a road would he 
needed, and oven if there were no neighbours to share tho ex¬ 
pense, we do not think the cost to the eBtate should exceed 
twelve or thirteen hundred rupees, or tho value of an extra £ 
cwt. per acre. An entrance road for carts is very valuable, both 
in transport of crop and bringing manure, Ac., on to the estate ; 
but it may be made at too great a cost, and we certainly 
thiuk that if it involve'd tho outlay of more than an extra 
twelve or thirteen rupees au acre, it had better be left alone, 
and the planter be contented with bullock transport, at any 
rate until tho heavy crops mako it worth. —South of India 
Observer. 


COFFEE SHIPPED BY STEAMERS. 

Since the unfortunate experience of the steamers Emma Ash 
and Stagshaw , a decided prejudice has existed at this port against 
tho shipping of coffee by canal steamers. It is understood too, 
that instructions were in many cases sent out by London houses 
not to despatch by steamers in consequence of the lower prices 
fetched by the coffee so received. Such a result was contrary 
to aU expectation ; for it had been previously argued that coffee 
sent via the Canal with the greatly shorter voyage, could not 
Fail of getting home in much better colour and condition than 
that sent by the Capo. The steamers referred to, however, 
made passages little if any better ,than tho long sea trip, and 
doubtless their oargoes aid not escape material damago. In 
any case a sufficient answer as regards the condition and price 
of coffee shipped by a suitable steamer through the Canal is 
afforded in the return of saleB published in last Observer , which 
includes the parcels sent home Dy the A returns in January last. 
Some 150 tons were shipped with remarkable despatch by that 


fast steamer, on the 28th of January, and almost au the marks 
of coffee included in the shipment have realised very. fall price*. 
We have only to mention “ Haldumulle /’ 44 MovMs^Mi&r Tp*. 
pane” marks as fetching tan 90s. to 99e. 6 i per* cwh te »«henr 
how satisfactory the remit hasbeem There cmn be nor tabtfr- 
therefore, in view of other advantages besides Mm price* sneh< 
as the quick return and saving of interest on money, that «dw» 
tage will henceforward be freely taken of the fine steamers 
now trading on the Canal route for the transport of ooffee to 
the home market. A considerable portion of next season's crop 
may well bo expected to be despatched by this route, for the 
saving of time is not to be despised by the shipper or the 
planter. One result will probably be to oanse a little more 
irregularity in our freights market, perhaps to raise the rates 
abnormally at times, in consequence of sailing ships retailing 
from 14 seeking" freight at this port in the same number as usual; 
but the use of the telegraph must soon equalize matters, 
especially as the close of the year will probably find us in com¬ 
munication with the Australian as well as the China ports. 


WYNAAD AND THE PLANTERS. 

To the Editor of the 4< South of India Observer .” 

Sir, —After the very large and satisfactory crop just secured 
in this district, you will, I am sure, be glad to near that so 
far from being shaken by its late exertion, the coffee looks gene¬ 
rally vigorous and healtny ; and thanks to the ‘•extremely favor¬ 
able weather we are now having, it bids fair to repeat the perform¬ 
ances of 1870-71. The 44 oldest inhabitant” confesses that he 
has very seldom seen such abundant and frequent showers, so 
essential to our well-being as planters; and certain it is that all 
the blossom already appeared has set capitally, and there is quite 
enough moisture in the ground to do the needful with a largo 
blossom now about at its full : so I hope we may write ourselves 
as safe for something good again this year. If for no other 
reason, this will be satisfactory as a proof that Wynaad coffee is 
not a mistake. On this subject enough has already been said, and 
the counsel for tea, in the late case of 44 Tea versus Coffee,’* 
has been already considerably “ chawed up.” Whether he has 
retired to some Oriental Colney Hatch or gone in for tea strong¬ 
er than ever, I fancy never will be known in print; but should 
he decide on the latter, I hope he may buy his land cheaper than 
his lottcr mentioned—Rs. 1,000 per acre seems stiff, even for tea. 

'The “ Nabobs,” as you called them in an earlier issue, have 
gone to England, a consignment of three, positively the last, I 
believe, having left us this week. Thoy seem cheerful enough, as 
a rule, but generally grumble at two things : the difficulty in 
remitting money to England, save at ruinous exchange, and the 
fulness of the P. and O. steamers. I fancy they may, in spite of 
enormous profits, manage to a spend half their incomes/* so 
difficult for a Wynaad planter to do. 

Now as to us left blooming in Wynaad, having seen our 
friends to the head of the ghaut, with an accompaniment of 
valedictory tears, and “ small'* parcels to English friends, and the 
usual fluid restoratives, what is the best to be doneP It is hot 
and feverish, and there is noxt to nothing doing : coolies in 
Mysore, and crop all at the coast, or nearly so. A general 
stampede I think is the only thing, and the delights or Ooty 
may somewhat ullcviate tho sting of being left an exile from 
England, and keep ub from envying those more fortunate than 
ourselvos. 

Pi vrmoi ! I almost fancy my hair wants cutting, and I must 
look out my best kit and investigate my cash chest, with a view 
to the Blue Mountains. Glad to hear your season has begun, 
and that it is likely to be a good one.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Yythery, Wynaad, 29th April 1871. agricola. 


the coffee crop. 


It will be seen by reference to our table of exported produce, 
that the short crops of ooffee are at length beginning to tell 
upon our shipments of that sample, which on the 14th instant 
shewed a deficiency of 6270 cwts. there being an excess of 624 
owts. of plantation, and a deficiency of 6794 cwts. of native coffee. 

The prediction regarding the shortness of the present crop 
which we ventured to make several months ago, is about to be 
verified, and though it may still be difficult to estimate with any 
accuracy the actual extent of this season’s deficiency, all doubt 
os to the fact has been removed to the statements received from 
the principal producing district* as well as by the marked fall¬ 
ing-off in the weekly returns of railway receipts. These returns 
for the past six weeks for which we have results, shew tho follow¬ 
ing deficiencies as compared with lost year:— 


For the week 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do* 
Do. 


Mttth 5th decrease 411£ 2 
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During the whole of the above period there has been scarcely 
nay diminution in the up-traffic, so that we are able to form a toler¬ 
ably correct idea of the extent to which the receipts of coffee 
from the interior have fallen off since the end of February, as 
compared with the quantities brought down at the corresponding 
dates in 1870. 

It is too soon to. speak of the coming coffee crop, for although 
one or two blossoms have made their appearance, the principal 
show of flower has yet to come forward, and the weather in must 
districts had been so unfavourable to within a few days ago, 
that we are not vet advised as to the effect of the recent favor¬ 
able ohange in the planters* prospects. It is true that from 
Diinboola, Rmigolla, and one or two other districts, we have very 
encouraging accounts of the show of blossom, more or less ad¬ 
vanced, as may bo gathered from planting reports, in our 
present issue, but generally the showers have been too frequent 
to allow of the ripening of wood and the formation of blossom, 
and there is no doubt that whatever may bo the extent of the 
ensuing crop, it will be late. This will bo especially the case in 
Huppotella, whilst in the Raclcwane districts tho estates are 
very forward, all those which were last season backward in 
their production promising bumper crops for tho ensuing 
years .—Ceylon Times. 


MANURING, AND* MANURES, BY ONE OF CEYLON’S MOST KX- 
PKRIENC ED COFFEE PLANTERS. 

To the Editor of tlio li Coyfon Observer.” 

Dear Hir, —The appearance of the second edition of Mr. 
Sabonadiore’s Planting Manual is very apropos at a time when 
some authoritative statement relative to manuring scorns to bo 
desiderated. Tho new chapter added on this subject i* as full 
as it can be. No dogmatic rule can be laid dowiv that will apply 
generally; facts can bo staled and recommendations made; but, 
beyond this, circumstances so vary that practical managers alone 
must decide wluit is Lest for each individual case. 

Cattle-dung is the only fertiliser that can be universally ap¬ 
plied with success. 

All others must be guardedly used According to local circum¬ 
stances, taking into consideration soil, climate, age, and condition 
of the trees. 

Guano is rightly discarded, or nearly so, from the list of 
manures. To it can be attributed much of the disappointment, 
of early manuring and many of the desolate holds one sees. It 
may be serviceable at great elevations in small quantities, hut it 
is unsafe. At this lime of day it should be needless to remark 
that tho freer from weeds a property is, and all estates now be¬ 
ing opened should be kept, perfectly clean, the more benefit will 
tho trees derive from manuring because they will not be robbed. 
When there arc weeds, they should with primings, leaves, 
&c., be collected and utilised by a system of compost depots at 
distances that it will pay to carry all to. This would re¬ 
move the objection ho common that hoavy composts can be 
applied only clone to roads. In addition to weeds and primings 
compost, heaps can be formed wherever thoro is patna Land, as 
in Nome districts and swamps. These must not be applied 
crude and Hour, but after thorough manipulation and always with 
the addition of say half a pound of bones, or half that quantity 
of sombreoruni or other highly concentrated preparations. 

When patnas adjoin an estate it is customary to have cattle 
sheds at different; points. When both estate and native cattle 
aro housed, the natives will bring tlieir cattle in considerable 
numbers for a small payment per head, thus one stone can bo 
made to kill two birds, mako valuable manure and alleviate cat¬ 
tle trespass. It is advisable always to put a small quantity of 
some artificial manure with all cattle-dung and composts ; it 
makos them go further and improves yie latter. Tho approved 
modes of application are different in new au«l old coffee ; the 
first has not suffered from wash and is easy work. A hole to 
each tree is better than one to f&ur, the semi-circular, nine inches 
by four, above the tree, or what I have seen answer remarkably 
well is a shallow hole all round the tree and close to tho stem. 
In this mode of application groat care is necessary that none of 
the lurge roots are cut. The manure, well mixed with soil is ap¬ 
plied immediately ovor thoso. Manuring old coffee is as difficult 
work as now coffeo is easy. In old washed places whore tons upon 
tons of the soil have gono to fertilise Neptune’s garden, and 
the trees stand out of the ground as boys grown out of tlieir 
trowsers, it is not an easy matter to place tho manure where the 
trees can get it. Where stones are plentiful it is a good plan, 
and not very expensive to build a small terrace to every tree, 
and then the manure well mixed, with the best soil procurable 
out of the holes usually dug for the manuro above the trees, 
is shaken in among the roots and all well covered, the holes 
left open as an open trench, and tho sediment collecting in 
them should be put round the tree every time they are clear¬ 
ed out. Where stones are not procurable the best must be 
done with the soil alone. 

Much of the disappointment arising from manuring not 
realising expectations is causgd first from the use of over- 


stimulants, and second, the trees being allowed to over-bear 
without farther timely aid being afforded them. How often 
one hears the remark that suoh and suoh a manure put a splendid 
crop ou that field, but did not ripen it. A manager knows 
when trees have more crop than they can ripen thoroughly 
exhausted, and it should be in his pdwer to help them. 

Thatching is good if it can be kept up, not otherwise, and 
I should rather advise that all vogetablo substances bo made 
into the compost and applied as recommended above. 

Yours faithfully, 

20th April, 1871. P. M. 


COFrEE “leaf MBEA8B” AND BLIGHTED BERRIES. 

A planti nu correspondent in forwarding some diseased leaves from 
coffee boFihes, Bays:—“You oviduntly want to know what the leaf 
diseaso is, l send yon some specimens. You will notice the peon- 
liar orange-oulourcd smut or powder in the loaves. It is pretty 
general, I believe. There is less of it on sliolterod spots than on 
exposed portions of estates. It is to bo seen in manured as well os 
unnianurod coffee.” Indirectly wo have roooived the following fur¬ 
ther notice of tho extent to which this apparently novel pest of the 
planter prevails -•* Rnclosed I send you two leaves from a coffee 
estate in a good district and elevation. Tho superintendent calls it 
u leaf disease,” and during tho lost, fortnight about half the leaveB 
have fallen from the coffee trees ; he cannot account for it, neither 

have Mr.-or Mr.-(very experienced planters) soon anything of 

tho sort before ; it is found on young and old coffeo, high and low, 
what has been mannred and what hits not ; the ouly thing observed in 
that coffeo exposed to tho N. E. has suffered moBt. Thore was some of 
this disease lust your but not much, and tho fear is that it will affoot 
tho blossom. Can you give mo any reason for this withering, and is 
thero any remedy that, you can suggest ? It looks like fungus.” 

A Happoolella planter writesWhat can you make of the 
enclosed parchment, coffee, can you see anything wrong with it pit 
hns never gone i lirouglt a pulpor, and can’t be ‘pulpor damaged.* 
At least 10 |>ur cent of the parchment of tny present pickings is as 
black as tho sample bout you, and the cherry looks as if it contained 
beans worth 80s. a cvvt. In washing it pnssea along with the good 
parchment and is not distinguishable from it when dried, unless it be 
pooled, when you find nothing but rottenness. I hope it is frost and 
notdiscaso ; there was a little of itlastyo.ir but nothing to speak of, 
but really ten per rent is too much of a good thing to be passed ovor 
without enquiry into the ease. Perhaps sorno ono of your readers 
can explain it. Tho estates near aro affected in the Fame way.” 

Rhll auothcr, 'Madoolsootmi planter, rejxirts :—“ I take tho liberty 
of sending you a small parrel of blighted coffeo and of asking yon 
from your knowledge of the cause of tho disease. It is about 12 
years ago since I first became acquainted with it down on tho Rangalla 
estate, where it was considered bad at 3 and 4; here I have it in this 

( morning’s washing 18 per cent. I can’t account fur it otherwise than 
that there is too much coffee on the trees for them to carry off well 
as tho field from which this came is bearing heavily and tho trees 
do not look very vigorous.” 

The following explanation in respect of tho “ leaf disease” appear¬ 
ed in tho Observer of 23rd May last, but was overlooked by us when 
we inquired on tho Hubjoet lately Wo have boon favored with a 
copy of the Hardener's Chronicle , in which the following contribution 
of interest to Ceylon planters appears : — 

“We have recently received from Our excellent friend, Mr. Thwaites, 
a specimen of a minute fungus which his caused some consternation 
amongst tho coffee planters iu Ceylon, in consequence of the rapid 
progress it rochih to bo making amongst tho coffee plants. A tow 
trees were noticed to be infected in May last, and at the same time 
of Mr. Thwaites’ communication (.July 21) two or throe acres were 
showing tho fungus upon the loaves. Those latter fell off before 
their proper time, and fears arc entertained as to t-lio effect on the 
amount of the crop. 

11 Tho most curious circumstance is that amongst more than a 
thousand species of fungi received from (Joylou this dives not occur, 
and that it is not only quite now, lmt with difficulty referable to any 
recognized section of fungi. Indeed, it Hocnci just intermediate 
between true mould and Uredos, allied on tho one hand to Tricho- 
basiH, nnd on the other to Rinotriclium. Though the fungus ia 
developed from the parenehym of the leaf, there is not any covering 
to tho little heaps such as is ho obvious in Uredo mid its immediate 
allies, while the mode of attachment reminds one of Hhinotrichnm ; 

We are obliged therefore to propose a new genus for its reception.* 

“ As the fungus is confined to the under snrfucn of the leaves and 
tho mycenium is not supmlicial, it may bo difficult to apply a remedy ; 
but we Bhould be inclined to try sulphur by means of ono of the 
instruments which are used iu tho hop grounds in Kent, or syring¬ 
ing with one of tlie sulphurous solutions which have been recom¬ 
mended for tho extirpation of tho hop mildew.— M. J. B.” [llev. 

M. J. Berkeley.—E d. C. CL] 


* Homiloia Berk, and Broomo: Huri somewhat circinating bypophyllous, 
naked: flocci distinct,inarticulate, flexuourt snores soroowhat kidney-shaped, at 
first smooth, then granulate verrurobo on the side, attached obliquely at the 
base by a little papillWorm point Homiloia vastatrix, Berk and Hr., forming 
little white orbicular patchos on the under side of the loaves, consisting of minute 
tufts of flexuous threads snrmountod by a single subreniform spore attached 
oblique!? at the base, rough externally with wart-like papill®, quite smooth on 
the aide nearest the liocci.—The upper portion of the leaf above the patches 
looks as If it were burnt. Our figure represents a group of threads with young 
immat ure spores highly magnified, together with one of the tufts as seen from 
above, and spores in dushront positions. 
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“ Having referred the paper to the most competent authority in 
Ceylon (who, wo are glad to be ablo to announce, is preparing a 
Bocond edition of his ‘ Enemies of the Coffee Tree’ for the 
press), we have been favoured with some off-hand but very interesting 
information ou this and kindred subjects. Our correspondent writes : 

“Thank you very much for sending me the number of the Gardener’s 
Chronicle containing a notice of another kind of fungus attacking 
the coffee tree. I knew it very well and hod made a note of it for 
the second edition of my 1 Enemies of the Coffee Tree.’ However, I 
did not know that it had been sent home and noticed by botanists 
there, and I am for this reason glad that you have sent mo the 
description. We have not got the fungus here, but it has been 
mentioned to me ns doing much damage in Hewahotta, aud odd 
to say, only a few days before you sent me the Chronicle I received 
a long letter on the subject from Onvah, whero it seems to do much 
harm. As old pests (the bug) get. out of date, new ones seem to 
appear ; what shall we have next ? People who write about these 
things always want to know a remedy, but that iB difficult to pre¬ 
scribe ; what is Baid in the Gardener's Chronicle on this subject is, 
of course, not applicable on a largo Beale.'* 

It will bo observed that Messrs. Berkeley and Broome write of the 
coffee loaf fungus as “ white orbicular patches on the under side of 
the loaves,” whilst our correspondents alludo to tho one on the loaves 
they send as a rust-colored powder. In glancing o\ or the uuder 
surface ofonoof the loaves before us, und which wuh nearly all cover, 
ed by a rust-colored fungus, we observed two patches nearly white, 
and whilst forgetting what wo before quoted, w r e told one of our 
correBpondents that we considered these white spots the matured 
state of tho fungus. We believe it will be found ou examination 
that this rust-colored fungus und tho one already desciibed 
are tho same species. At tho recommendation <>f n corre¬ 
spondent, one of tho gentlemen interested in this Huhject has 
sent specimens to Mr. Tli wait os, Hi roc Lor of the Rinal Hardens, 
Peradenia, who will he able to give a decided opinion ou 
the subject and also suggest <> cure if there ho any. Another 
correspondent informs uh that so far buck us 1807 ho col¬ 
lected somo loavos from a coffee estate u£ Kallihokkn which ho 
bolievos were affected by this fungus. The hnrnt-Jike appearance) of 
the upper sides of the leaves opposite the parts affected by tho fungus 
are to ho seen distinctly on all the leaves sent to us on the present 
occasion. From the glance wo have given to the diseased berries 
Bent us by the aid of a common lens, we do amt obsci ve t he apjicar- 
ance of any funi/us on them, and we feel inclined to ascribe their 
want of maturity to some other cause, possibly to that suggested by 
tho Mndoolsoma planter ; hut we must make further inquirios 
before arriving at a nioro definite conclusion on this point. 

in km ns ot const*. 

Tills is just the season with short crops, early despatch, small re.* 
ceipta, heavy balances auaiusi tho estates and not mormuch to do for 
carters or coolies, to bring to light all manner of bugbears with refer- 
©nee to coffoo cultii atiori and to lead to the discovery of very mauy 
extraordinary and deadly ouomies. We have already, ns our columns 
Will testify', had a full share brought under our attention, Grub, 
diseased berries, and loaf fungi are all being discussed ; but fortun¬ 
ately, tho publication of the opinions of Mr. Thwaitos, the able and 
learned Director of tho IVrmlcnia Hardens, and of Mr. Nietner, tho 
greatest practical authority on 1 he subject, will probably have the 
effect of quieting a good deni of needless alarm with respect to the 
berrips and loaves, although all admit that tho grub is a more serious 
evil. Here is Mr. Nietnor’s reply to our application for information :— 

‘* J am in receipt of yours of tho 2nd ultimo 1 enclosing blighted 
coffee herrioH and leaves. As to tho former, almost every planter 
I should think would say that they had been damaged during the 
process of curing but if this has really not boon the case, J should 
say that they have boon stung by tho hug (ritrac/tia) referred to in 
my pamphlet on tho “ Enemies of the Coffee-tree,” page IS, which 
see Extract referred to :—‘ f» Strac/tia Gcnnwtri< a —This is a bug 
but of u different description from the brown and whito hug, to 
which it boars but little resemblance. It is oblong-oval, arguluted, 
plump, 6-10ths long by 3-lfiths wide, of yellowish color, marbled 
on the upper aide with grey and orange. It is allied to the so-called 
groeu or f«ctid bug. Mr. Alexander Brown received thin insect fiom 
Badnlla and kindly' forwarded it to me. It feeds upon the juice of 
the young berries, three per cent, or more of which were said to 
have been damaged from this cause This iH the only intdnnceof 
coffoo suffering from this inHoet that, has como under my notice. 
However, nllied forms aro found both boro und in Europe, doing 
sometimes considerable damage to vegetables by destroying the buds. 
There is no fear of the insoot ever becoming a serious nuisance on 
coffee plantations.' If this should not be tho case either, I havo 
nothing to add to what appoars from Mr. Thwaitos on this subject 
in tho observer of the 2nd ultimo. Regarding the fungus which 
causes tho “ leaf disease,” I havo also nothing new to say. I 
boliove it is to be met with on all estates in the Island ; however, 

I have never soon it do any serious damage, and feci inclined to 
doubt that it over docs ; tho trees seem to get a sort of wintering 
through it and then recover. Somebody writing about “ white grub” 
in your paper a short time ago, said that it only attacked dead 
trees : he in wrong, it kills the trees.” 

GRUB AS A COJTFBE PBST. 

(To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.") 

Drar Sir, —In reference to the letter upon “Grub on Coffee Estates” 
signed-- which appeared in a late issue of the Observer , I 


am sorry to say I have to my cost observed the same fell scourge at 
work, and always among the best coffee, bad luck to it t It has been 
suggested that it is owing to marshy ground ; no such thing, for it 
oocurs invariably in the richest, fattest, and most porous soil. And, 

aB-well observes, your coffee adjoining, but untouched as yet, 

is all that conld be wished to gladden the eye and cheer the heart 
of the planter ; he comes round again and lo! what a change is there, 
i Trees which he lately admired as model bushes, blasted, and hasten- 
ing to decay, even already in the sear and yellow leaf. I pass over 
the other conditions or assumptions, that grub is caused by climate, 
wind, wash, Ac., as almost unworthy of consideration. My firm 
' opinion (though 1 should not like to dogmatize npon the point) 
being that grub is caused through excess of decaying vegetable 
mutter, and hence it is most abundant in the fattest ground. 
I very much regret being unable to offer a remedy, probably soot or 
ooal tar, might have the effect of killing the vermin, but then the 
difficulty is to know when to begin since it is the best-looking 
coffoo genorally that is taken ! But, unleBR I am greatly mistaken, the 
. grub is an insect in u Iran si lion stat e, probably hatched abovo ground, 

■ in w'hicb cnee the most likely way to get rid of it would be to destroy 
the eggs. Has any of your readers possessing a turn for soience seen 
tho eggs or ascertained where and how they are hatched ? Such in 
my humblo opinion is tho direction onquiiy ought to take with a view 
i to the extirpation of this most destructive pest. Hoping this will 
i elicit further light upon tho subjoct, in which 1 am, like many more, 

I Deeply Interested. 

1 Ouvah, Fob. 21st, 1871. 

P. S. —Coffee on marsh\ soil dies out from totally other causes 
1 well known to every observer: novor from grub. 

[Wo cannot doubt that carbolic acid, properly applied, will prove 
fatal to grub, without injuring the vegetation—E d. C■ O m J 

A NEW WEED. 

Some time ago a planter in the neighbourhood of Newera Elliya 
called at. onr office with a few bits of a composite plant whioh he 
said was spreading rapidly about Hackgalla, and was becoming a 
more tronbloMomc weed on coffee estates than tho goat weed, ut tho 
same time expressing a strong belief that it w'as introducod to, and 
had spread from, the [fuckgalla gardens. The following extract of 
a letter from the Director-of the Royal Gardens, Peradenia, gives 
an account of this plant as far as its history in connection with Cey¬ 
lon is at present known 

“ Tho compunite you send mo is a very troublesome weed at Haek- 
galla, just as much so as iho ageialum or even more so as in hard 
ground the root s go deeper into the Hoil. It is the Conyza angustifolia , 
and washrst Hcnt mo “ from a pat tana” near Hackgnlla by the native 
conductor, Chariot), who was in charge of the garden a year or 
two ngo, before my brother commenced his superintendence. If 
not it native of Ceylon, I don't know liow it got here. It occui‘8 
sparingly in this garden hut w r e root it. up as soon as it appears. The 
seeds would scarcely have been sent to me intentionally by any of 
my correspondent s. In getting seeds from of her tropical countries, 
we arc liable to get- goods of their weeds intermixed with them. 
One good seed of this pUint would soon furnish a stock of it for 
acres 1 uni sorry it is spreading in the neighbourhood of Nowera 
Elliya as it will no doubt bo soon all over our cultivated ground to 
keep company with the agerainm .” 

There is a full account of the Conyza angustifnlia given in De Can¬ 
dolle's Hiodromus, vol. 5. p. 383, whero it is stated to be a nativo 
of India, but of what part, unknown. It is so like some of tho 
blameas and other composite plants which grow ho commonly on 
tho patnas, &e. of the higher ranges that wo believe we aro nob far 
wrong in expressing onr belief that this weed is u true native of 
Ceyhut, and that it iH only oi late tho circumstances suiting its spread 
into coffee estates have occurred. A gentleman who passed through 
several of the coffee districts and who visitod Newora Elliya and 
Hackgalla sent some seeds which ho collected en rov'e to the overseer 
of the Circular Walk in Colombo, and amongst the plants resulting 
from those seeds, we have now before ub ono of the Conyza in full 
flower. It is a long, lanky plant, about three feet in height, its stem 
being de nsely covered by fory long linear loaves exceedingly like 
those of the common European ribwort the riantagol lanceolata, but 
those of (ho Conyza havo a few distant largo serratuxos along their 
edges, and aro long and narrow at eacli end. The flowering 
branches spring up from near the top of the plant and are about a 
foot long, covered for their whole length with smaller divisions 
which, in their turn, aro surrounded by small green flowers, with 
white tips not unliko thoso of the common ageratwm, The lowering 
brunches arc surrounded by awl-shaped loaves, varying from i to 2 
| inches in length. The stem and branches are covered by small 
longitudinal si rice or ribs, and tho whole plant is covered with tomen- 
turn interspersed with long hairs. Notwithstanding the remarks of 
the Director of the Royal Gardens at Peradenia and the fears of 
our correspondent, wo do not think, from the appearance of this plant, 
and the longer time which it will take to grow and produce flowers, 
that it will, with ordinary precaution, become a troublesome weed on 
coffee estates. The Conyza JEgyptiaca, a native of Egypt as its 
name implies, identical with the C. semipinnatifida and the Erigeron 
Mspidum and sublyratum, native of various parts of India, is a native 
of the northern portion of Ceylon, and the C. viscidula S. WallichU 
is a native of Ceylon, growing at an elevation of 1,000 to 3,000 feet, , 
proving thut if our new enemy is not a true native, it has members of 
the Bume genus common in Ceylon. 

We perceive r that in his enumeration of Ceylon plants, Thwaites 
gives the Agerdtwm conyzoides asa true native, but we have on a 
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former occasion expressed our conviction that this worst of all weeds, 
the keeping down of which costs tho Ceylon coffee planters more 
than £100 per annum, is not a real native, but has been introduced 
and has ran over nearly all onltivated lands throughout the island. 
The strongest evidence against this plant being a native is the fact 
that the natives have no genuine name for it, the now common one 
Hulan-tala or wind basil is evidently a recently invented oue, indi¬ 
cating that it is a plant sown by the wind. 

The same correspondent informs ns that when travelling with 
a companion from Newera Elliya to Haclcgalla they came upon some 
tall rank plants of whAt our correspondent at once called the com. 
mon European dock, growing as a weed near a European’s house on 
the roadside, but which the said European insisted on calling a horse 
raddish until he was convinced to the contrary. This, and a score 
of other weeds, are now common enough about Newera Elliya, and 
we fear that all the laws of nature are in favor of their distribution 
once they are introduced. 

DISEASED COFFEE BERRIES ON THE u WILSON BUNGALOW” 
ESTATES. 

Dear Sir, —Enclosed 1 send you three coffee leaves on which 
you will find several little red insects, which do injury to the 
coffee tree, for the trees on which thev are found turn brown. 
First the leaves look as if dust had beon blown on them and 
then the branches die from the top itil the tree dies out. I 
have cut the top branches off hut to no purpose. Under tho 
branches and on tl«e stem there is generally a red fungus which* 
I had thought to he the di&oaso until this week. I have had 18 
or 20 trees die during tho last 4 or 5 years in this way. It docs 
not seem to spread fast ; in two places 1 have had 4 anil f> trees 
die near to each other ; the rest singly and generally on the dry 
ridges and slopes. I do not know if this enemy of the coffee 
trees exists in any other district, nor do I know of a remedy as yet, 
but hope to find out one, unless some of my brother planters 
or others can givo me one. Though at present there are very 
few trees affected thus, yet who can toll to what extent it may 
spread ; so 1 think if possible “ a stitch in time may save nine.” 

1 am glad to say that on tho whole this valley is looking very 
well with fair prospects for next year ; the autumn crop is over, 
and pruning and manuring are being pushed on ; the spring 
crop on the lowor parts is now coming in. Our great drawback 
of former years, “ the black bug,” Heerns to bo disappearing by 
degrees, so we may hope For bitter times. The weather is shout 
tho same as we usually get in April, \iz., showery. 1 shall feel 
greatly obliged by your giving tins a comer in an early issue of 
your valuable paper.—Yours very truly, 

W. J. U. 

Ambawella Valley, 2(>tli April, 1871. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES AND THEIR ANALYSIS. 

Dear Sir,—I t is a pity that your correspondents do not write 
rnoro frequently v jr/on manuring , so as to give tho public the 
benefits of as much practical experience as possible. Recently 
thero have boon letters in your paper, tending to show that al¬ 
though a -onsiderable quantity of manure has been applied, or at 
least a proportionate amount nf money expended, yet in return 
the crops gathered do not justify a belief that the manuring has 
paid. Unfortunately hardly anyone lias any data to go upon as 
to the real qualities of the materials supplied to Ins trees, whe¬ 
ther they arc wliat they ought to be or merely counterfeits . It is 
generally believed that a strong smell denotes an equally power¬ 
ful manure; or, in other words, the more offensive to the noso, 
the more beneficial to the coffee. This is entirely a mistake, for 
not only can the volatile properties of any substance be so set¬ 
tled as to smell no stronger than the soil of the field, hut every 
kind of manurial aroma can ho so imparted to the said soil of 
the fields, as to deceive (when slightly mixed with small quanti¬ 
ties of manure material) anyone, unless subjected to a quantita¬ 
tive analysis. A very small quantity of-organic mutter in any 
substance will produco a far greater smell than should be }>cr- 
ceptible in any really good and unfermontod manure. This 
misapprehension as to what constitutes a valuable or worthless 
material, is tho chief cause why artificial manures have in some 
instances in Ceylon proved a complete failure. 

At home the usual practice is to have small quantities of all 
artificial manures analysed by a qualified man, whose position 
and known integrity places him beyond distrust. To meet ex¬ 
penses, and that they may not lie too heavily upon individuals, 
agricultural unions are formed, by which combined action 
reliable returns are obtained. It was said in Parliament that 
only five manufacturers throughout tho U nited Kingdom cou Id 
be depended upon, and a certain few wished for legislation to 
restrain the sale of unwarrantable Btuff as manures. When 
artificial manure has been furnished by a manufacturer, and it 
has been discovered to be not according to guarantee, it re¬ 
mains at the option of the purchaser to take it at ftis own valua¬ 
tion, or return it at the expense of the vendor. To such an 
extent has dishonesty in this industry been carriod, that dealers 
have not deemed it worth their while, in all instances, to take back 
rejected manures, preferring to leave it both uncared and unpaid 

0 


for. It is more usual for decency’s sake to remove it, when the 
buyer will not accept it at any price, and then come the ques¬ 
tions.—What to do with it ? Whore to sell it 1 Simply this ; 
sell it where no questions cure asked* In Ceylon do we request a 
guarantee P Do we ask questions P Do we ever extract a small 
quantity and sond it to be analysed? Are people who sell us 
manure, or rather send it out, allowing a commission on its sale, 
likely to be more honest than home dealers ; or are there any of 
us here who can tell by appearance and smell, or any other 
moans, whether a ton of stuff sent out as manure, is worth £10 
or only tho cost of landing it, not even the bags in which it is 
enclosed P These are all questions that should be answered 
Wore further oxpense is incurred in putting to one's ooffee 
trees, what may not be as valuable as the earth of our ravines. 

Y. S. Y. 

THE COMMON BRACKEN (FERN) AS A MANURE FOR COFFER. 

( Communicated.) 

The following extract from Mr. Donaldson’s British Agricul¬ 
ture refers to one of our most abundant ferns of the interior, 
which scarcely differs as a varioty from the common bracken of 
Scotland, several times alluded to in the u Lady of the Lake.” 
It is so abundant on some of tho patnas and other open ground 
near some of the coffee estates in tho interior, and indeed 
in other places as a weed in the coffee, that the hints here given 
for killing and converting it into a good manure may prove 
of use to several of our readers. When speaking to a gentleman 
in Doloslmgio about tho means of killing this fern, lie informed 
us that the villagers gravely told him the best way to do so was 
by thrashing it with switches : just as good a way as any other, 
because the plant ultimately dies like any other if its fronds are 
thrashed to death or cut off. Tho creeping roots dio in this 
case for want of their lungs ; but wo believe the best way after 
all to get rid of it, if once it. gotH into a coffee estate, is to dig 
up the creeping roots (rhizomes) and expose thorn on tho surface 
or have them removed. A few cuttings of the young fronds 
close to tho ground would no doubt also soon kill this fern :— 

“ Fern 1 ' —Jam levant) (.ionium— foam, Saxon —fit ice 8, Latin— 
is a plant of the cryptogamous class, and though the kind is 
numerous, only one vegetable comes under tho notice of agri¬ 
culture, the ** ptcris nqv!lhia' m of botany, or t.ho common brake. 
It glows on soils of good quality, and is very generally diffused 
over heaths and uncultivated grounds. The roots spread 
horizontally and go deeply into the ground, and aro often diffi¬ 
cult of extirpation—frequent mowing of tho young plants, and 
ploughing and dunging have been recommended, and above 
all, the pouring of urine upon them—sheep folded on fern 
ground will banish them by means of tho dung and urine. 
Fern has a salt, mucilaginous taste, and is used for thatch, for 
heating ovens, and mixing with broad, and for being brewed 
into ale. It is very astringent, and used in preparing kid and 
chamois leather. The ashes of ferns afford a largo quantity 
of salt, about one-ninth of their weight, chiefly the sulphate and 
sub-carbonate of potash. One thousand parts of the plant cut 
in August, and thoroughly dried, afforded 36*46 of aalios, which 
yielded by lixiviation 4'5 of suit. 1,000 parts of fern gave 116 lbs. 
of saline matter, and 100 parts gave 3 224 of earths,. 4 - 0(>781 of 
ashes, and 0*6259 of potash : 10,000 parts contain 62 of potash. 
Ferns aro dried for feeing used as litter for cuttlo, and must he 
laid in the bottoms of the yards and in very moist places, as 
they remain long unci languid. The organization must bo com¬ 
pletely saturated. The ashes are a good top dressing. The 
plants must ho cut while green, as the alkali escapos from tho 
withered plant by every shower that falls. Where ferns abound 
a good litter may be got from them, and t.ho dried plants may 
he cut into lengths by the straw-cutting machines, which will 
much facilitate the reduction of the tough fibrous texture.— 
Ceylon Observer. - 

WIIAT IS A WEED / 

A planting correspondent w-rites :— 11 I enclose an articlo 
clipped from the Melbourne Leader of tho 25th March, on “ What 
is a Weed,” which 1 think thus'* of our coffee cultivators who 
are constantly in the habit, of bagging their weeds (unde** pre¬ 
tence of eradicating them) will do well to study.” 

WHAT IS A WEED P 

Wc might lay before our readers a list of the names. (1.) 
Of weeds tho seeds of which are found in samples of grain > and 
by their presence detract from its value both for seed and for 
milling purposes. (2.) Of weeds which infest fallow land and 
which it should bo the object of tho farmer to destroy when he 
subjects his land to tho process of fallowing. (3.) Weeds which 
encumber the soil, hut whose seeds, being small, do not find their 
way into tho sample of corn. (4.) Those called underlings, 
which are similar in many respects to those in the third clops. 
(5.) Weeds which infest pasture lands. All this we might do, as 
it has already been done, in works on agriculture. Nay, we 
might give long lists under each of these five heads, classifying 
the various so-called weeds as annuals, biennials, and perennials, 
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* coupled with the common English and the uncommon bo¬ 
tanical name of each ; showing which are troublesome on 
account of their roots, or rather underground stems, and which 
are obnoxious on the score of their seeds. But if all this had 
been done we should not have advanced one step towards an¬ 
swering the question which forms the heading of this article. 
This question we have been led to ask, and snail endeavor to 
answer, from the perusal of a letter on the subject which will bo 
found iu our correspondence columns, signed “ W. F.” The pro¬ 
duction of weeds is part of the course imposed on the soil in con¬ 
sequence of man's nrst transgression ; and curiously enough, it 
is the retribution that follows the wrong of exhaustion :—“ Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and in the sweat of 
thy faco shalt thou eat broad.” Thus the production and de¬ 
struction of woods are both the result of wrong-doing - outraging 
the decrees of an all-wiao Creator. Woods have boon held in 1 
great detestation by all true cultivators from the days of Job, 
the patient, upright farmer of Uz, who, on Ids farm, employed 
no fewer than 500 yoke of oxen. In his solemn protestation of 
the integrity with which ho had fulfilled the several duties of 
life, and making the proper cultivation ofliis land the culminat¬ 
ing point in this declaration, he says If my laud cry 
out against mo, or the soveral furrows thereof likewise complain, j 
let thistles grow instead of wheat, and noisome weeds instead of 

barley.’* 

Having thus shown that a mere list of the names of so-called 
weeds would not help us to a solution of our question—that , 
weeds arc a consequence of the transgression on the part of man i 
of nature’s laws, and that const lentious and careful culth ators» 
from the days of Job down to those of “ W. F.” always held I 

them in tho utmost abhorrence, ivc now conic to the question j 
itself, “ What is a weed?’ When this question was put tp an . 
old farmer who was denouncing weeds in general, he* indignantly ' 
replied , “ A weed is a useless plant that robs the soil.” lint 
when it was pointed out to him that eveij the meanest plant that j 
grows was not created in vain, he attempted to mend this 
dthndioii, and doggedly asserted that a “ weed, is a weed, and I 
everyono know’s what that is." It would appear, huwc\er, that 1 
“ W. F.” and one or two more from whom we have received com- 1 
munications on the same subject do not know. We may there¬ 
fore state, for their inlbimation, that the true definition of a 
weed is “ a plant out of place.’’ This only is a wood. There j 
are no weeds in Xatme’s universal farm. The cr«»p of this year 
may become the weed of next. Anjoiic who has giowu a crop | 
of potatoes and sown the ground with wheat will ha\c bad an j 
ocular proof of this statement* When a m.in is hoeing mangels, 
everything wdmt is not a mangel is treated as a weed, and jet 
the hoer may be cropping down plants that '(institute the crop I 
in the rievt paddock, or on some other poitimi of tho farm, i 
WeedH, then, bear no distmetne Character as such, and plants 
only become weeds by the mere accident of position. The weed j 
is treated as an eiicim to fheciop, hut it us In no means such • 
as regards the sod. Weeds, as we ha\e before stated—audit | 
is to f his find “ W. F.’ takes exception—do not impoverish the j 
soil. Any plant, as we haw shown, niav become a W'ced, but 
no plant can impoverish the soil except In the aid of man. 
Curry oil" the land on whi<h it lias gnuvn any crop produced, 
whether it he for the use of man or only a “ noxious weed,’’ 
and the land homancs impoverished, heave the so-called weeds 
to deeaj on the ground where they wove 'produced, and the 
land is enriched by tho decaying substances. Weeds do not waste 
fertility, as far as the soil is com ei lied ; they are only dctiiment.il , 
and injurious as regards the crop intended to be grown. Let it j 
not, however, bo supposed for one moment that weeds should be j 
allowed to grow l>ecnune they do not rob the soil of its fertility. 

II is enough that they rob the i lop of the benefit to be derived | 
from the fertilising matter intended for its support. Nevt in ( 
importance to the due and proper preparation of the land for | 
any crop, is the sedulous destiaction of all plants that may 
appear, except those sown or planted as 1 he 'Top, and ull plants 
not sown or planted must be treated as weeds because a weed 
is a plant out of place. The thistle is a weed on pasture land j 
used by man for the depasturing of his flo< ks and herds ; but in 
the wiId waste by its growth and decay it yearly adds to tho ! 
richness and fertility of the soil. Thun, all plants have their | 
uses, and land, after it lias been improvidcntly impoverished by 
man is takon possession of by inferior plants called weeds, 
which grow and exercise their utmost power to restore its lost 
fertility. But no cultn ator who carefully manures his land can I 
afford to grow a plant out of place, /. e.—a weed. ■ 

WEEDS. 

Sir,—A mong your notices to corresjKnulenfcs in Tho Leader 
of the llth, I was a good deal surprised to road that weeds did 
not impoverish soil. It staggered my ideas a bit, for, ovor since I 
was a Doy, and used to spud up docks and thistles I have be¬ 
lieved, as I was taught then, that weeds are bad everywhere, 
whether in a crop or out of one, and that they rob the soil I 
think there cannot be a doubt. In proof of what I say, weeds 
always take possession of poor land, and where they do, it is 
useless to try to grow any crop, ana the land gets poorer and 


poorer. Now if the weeds did not impoverish it, what makes 
it poor P Then, if I manure apiece of land and there happens 
to be seeds of weeds in the manure, and if these weeds grow 
up, am I to think that they do not rob the land of the manure 
I nad put into it ? I can hardly think that you will say so, 
and yet I cannot tell what to make of your notice to your corres¬ 
pondent if it does not mean that. If I am wrong, I trust you will 
tell me so in your notices to correspondents.—I am, Sir, yours 
respectfully, 

Sandhurst, 18th March. W. F. 


THE MARKETS 


Oaloutta, 27th May. 

Itruuio.- The London quarterly public sales concluded on the 18th instant: 
of the 12,' v ’<> cheats which passed tho hammer 0,80) Bold at irregular prices, and, 
fts com pared with the quarterly sales in February last, tho values ranged thus : 
—good qualities at par; common descriptions difficult of sale ut 3<f. to 6 d. de¬ 
cline per Jh. 

rrospccts of tho growing crop are nil that could be desired for tho present, 
but a change for the worse may happen any day botwoon this and August. 
Man ufactunng is in progress throughout tho Eastern Bengal districts, and ho 
f.ir evciyLhmg in m ikvur of a good out-turn. 

Iniuan Tka.—A very limited business lias again to be reported owing to the 
small quantity of tea at present, coma to hand from tho producing districts. 

inco tho 17rh instant only two public salon have takon place. On the 19th 
ijiHl.uit 323 chests and on tho 2 lid instant 4i)0 cheats wore offered, making a total 
of 7211 packages, of v% Inch 20/ were withdrawn for higher c mtos, tho remainder 
finding buj urs. The greater portion of the leas offered weie a now senaou's 
growth, and met with go >d competition at rather improved rates. Further 
sales aie udvorliscd for next week, but no gle.it quantity is at present likely to 
be offered 

Dpmuai. Silk, —There is but little change t » note since last mail, and few 
transactions have taken plm c Reports ul the Kumpcon, Clmia, and Japan crops 
continue ln\ oumblc. -a cucuiusUiiico which mliiiLncos oven those buyers who 
believe m the piobabihty ol uu improvement in tho position of tbo aihclo at 
home now th.it tho diHtiubuices m Fiance appear by the latest Lelcgrnnis likely 
to^subside ihodiiecrs, on tlie oUici hand, me firm hoidein with I he c\cei>ti >u 
of tho owners of low mid middling Native qualities, tor which they continue 
willing slIIciw at a roduction of 1 min four to « ighl annas per seer, Jt is reported 
from the nouhern disliu ts that they have had ckccshivo mm, which is likely 
to leSHen I heir produce — 1'uuintin .f- Co. 

imuoo.- mi ice ihc date oj mu last uirulnr webavo experienced very uhusiihI 
weuthcr; liiste.id of the heicc di\ bent Lli.tL is generally charnrtoristic of this 
month, sraieuly a day lins passed w lllnuit ono »i mom good fullH of ram, which 
hmc been most favorable i'oi Ihc iapid grow th of the plant, and the accounts 
fioui tho v in urns districts of Ltnwr lit up a?, ns well ns lr«ini Tir/ioot, ( humjiuruii, 
and ('htijmih, iuu consequent l.y veiy good; the plant is every whore in a moro 
advanced state than it generally is at this date, and if vve arc foituu.ito ono ugh 
to escape imy heavy ga'o-. or cvcessivc 1 .mi, luaniifacLurmg will probably coui- 
mniii m tin ltbei foiLiught m tinee weeks. In En*t, m lit ntjnl tho riveis Aio 
still too low to ulm I ot the lactones hi mg .»t full woik hut t he viold from LliP 
plant tills somewhat improved. In the Jit mi, c*' /m nnm-t* uud the Donb the Khoon 
tit* .no well iepi«f Led <>ii. and advantage h is been tiikun of the late tails ot rmti 
t<> sow down a good deal ot laud that is gem tally left until blio mmy zenson setn 
iu about the middle of June.— Wi ham Moran <f Co. 


Lon now, 5th May 


Silk.- The following is from iho circular of Messrs. Hunt ii King*— 
“ Thcto has been little animation hi the silk market during I,ho past 
month, and upjot over> from thn weakness and partial decline m prices men¬ 
tioned oil the 5Lh ult. Affairs in France have tended to iest,rict busirinss an 
much as possible, while the present ratigo of prices precludes buying except for 
ftctiml m qiineinerits, m face of the approaching cr >ps, the deliveries progress 
fanl.> • In (’hum silk our quotations aio nominally without iliorntion, tho do- 
mnnd ha\ mg been s.iHlciunt to ubsoiIi the modulate annals, and, except the 
very coin sc anil mtenoi suits, all kinds sun curient. tantoii silk goes but slowly, 
and the presume of the large prop ntum ot com so sizes somew bat alfocts prit os; 
Japan silk, special qualities excepted, ih still out of favour, common My hash is 
occasionally sold at a very low into. From Shanghai the latest advices and 
telegrams report n voiy limited business, high puces, and induced stock. Tho 
settlements for tho si ason show a billing oil of about « 9 bales compared w itb 
1809 and H7 From J lpnn also h lew bundled bales only bad been settled at 
much above our present rates, and the sett lomcutb are below the average of the 
past six years 7,00» bales; stock, 3,0 ft bales In Bengal Hilk there is no 
chin i e, In Km upturn silk prices are nominal, w itli very little business,” 

(.'OKI-hit.—The parcels offuied on Tuesday were largo, and with a dull domand 
for grey kinds of colonial. 1 riots duelincd In per rwt Superior sorts were 
without (’Lange. 1,2 iiO casks, 2.V> b ure1 1 , and lob bags I’lantat on ('e> Ion, all 
fi"ld ; triage, Ac , 4j* to 54* 6it ; gicy, small to bold, .j4* La 6Ut tlr/ ; small to fino 
bold cnhmiv, 57* 0»/ to sfl* 8>f peals r y, 7o* Cut to «2* 0d ; JO- cases uud 7<X) 
bugs Last India, ]»ut sold , tine Mysore. 81 NaMvo Mungornbad, &0« to 68 j» ; 
I’onung. 10itW/ to 6 In (W ; Jaft packages Mocha, chiefly Hold : yollovvisb, 9kr 6rf to 
9 in Oil . long berry, Iftlw to 1 7< ; 130 bags Natal sold at n‘Jv 0/ to 65» ; poaberry, 
71>i bd lo Y2i 6f 1,00ft liags Rio souml bought in at 5ft* to 54t , damaged sold 
(3 ( >0 bags) at 49* to fi'l* At public salo } osterday 43U casks, 2 » barruls, and 170 
bags Plantation Ceylon went off flatly ■,’nart was bought in, the lerriauider sold 
at price s m buyers’ favour : small to bold grey, 53* to ft'V ; small to middling 
coloury, 57* to 69* 6d • pcabon y, 75* to 8°* frf; 18 > bags Singapore sold son* 
damaged 5ft* to .»2 ; 17 ( > packages Jamaica all sold—palo to middling coloury, 
62* to 76* ; of 1,8*>' bags Guatemala oim-thlrd Bold, pale to middling dull, fi0*6d 
to 04*; coloury, 67* 6u to 71* ; ,‘Jft bugs Honduras, 57* ; 30ft bagu La Guavra part 
sold ut u6* to 62* till ; 32) bags Bahia, 18* M to 5 6* 0>l \ of I/«0i» bags Rio, 300 
bags (joa-d.un.iged, sold at 4.S* t<> .«4s ; and 7<^0 bags washed at 54* to 01s; 130 
bags ofsantos, good 62*Or/; and privat< ly, 8b barrels Mocha at 81** 


T*a.- A saJo, comprising 17,7*3 packages, assorted as bolow, was held on 
Friday last. 12, 111 packages were‘‘without reserve." 7,00 1 packages passed, 
but nearly half the quantity consisted of congous printed with “ resorve prices. 
In these no solus were effected. The tens sold were chiefly tho lowor grades of 
rod and Mack loaf oongous, with a few parrels of sittings; prices show some 
irregularity, but are on the whole in favor of buyers. Siftings and broken leaf 
realised to 7rf* per lb, ; inferior black leaf, 7[d. ; common, flfrf per lb. An 
invoice of common green teas sold at very low rates. 1’aekages offered :—Congou 
8,708 ; scented caper, 892 , oolong, 493 ; souchong, 1,317 ; scented orange I’ekoo 
1,763 : twankay, 71 ; hyson twankay, 74 ; hyson, 238; young hyson, 1,065 im¬ 
perial, 200 ; gunpowder, 1,396; assam, 1; Japan, 5 ; Java, 19 s sorts, 862- 
total, 17,703 paa ages. Public sales, comprising nearly 18,000 packages. China 
were commenced to-day. So far only about 7,0 M) have been gone through; of 
those 7ftft, offered without reserve, found buyers at rather lower prices for broken 
leaf congou and common to fair descriptions of green. At the public sales of 
China on Tuesday, 7,900 packag es passed auction.of which about one-half sold 
at irregular and lowerpriees. Yesterday 10,0 -0 packages passed, about one-hilf 
of which were disposed of at prioes generally in buyeFs favor iv Tho deliveries 
in London estimated for the weak ended Msy 1 were 3,303,872 lbs,, whioh is AH 
increase of soo.flqg lbs, compared with the previous statement. 
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AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


F. HARLEY & Co., 

OIL COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
CANVAS, &c., Ac., 

164, Loll Bazar, opposite the old fiailor^ Howe, (’alruita. 

RAILROAD AND HTEAM NAVIGATION STORI 

I). S. KEMP A Co, 

PIlARMAt LUT1C VI. C llLMISls, BOMBAY. 

Entahlishcd, Januanj IM)8. 

ATTKNTIONih ccmimed to busims^ htu< U 3 connuhd witli 

ihatof Wholesale au<\ Itttail Chemitslis ami Dt «<j ftbts, inilbyim uh 
of am connection with eminent J’inciL,-n and PngliHh miuiiil ictinut, and mi] i 
ters, we claim to be Hblo to suppl> Diu^n and ( liumu id Picpinntions of the Hi t 
quality at the lowest lomunerntn o piucH 

Wouiethe Sole Iwpoitu s ul the cilcbmitd 

GOA POWDER, 

n meclicme who*o oxtiaoidnmi v cm itno poweis in I’m. 1 * 0 uc Rmgwuun is 
lCnownod throughout the Tot ml Zone 

Oui wcll-kuoi n picp.unuun 

LIQUOR CHIRETTIN/E, 

tins boen wutteii of by medical iiuthoi die* h* um an I I clmlugc uf i cm uk- 
able power It is tin onl\ pupiuahim cxtirn, n lmli pioduccs the |ium 
therapeutic Oflctlh ot tho hub clmctta, bem^ a h ’utunol iImiuiu pi mu pit 

Chircttmce. m 

In Musculai debility it is unapt njn heil b^ imv othr i itincdv 

Wo are Solo Agents m In in, toi the Cutout Lvtinct foi picpanng 

LIEBIG S MILK. 

By the London Infinite' Food bnc u tj 

A preparation wlneh, hiucc i<« mttoduitim into tins c ounli r, ha*-, we me 
asuuiod by patents, sft ved mnnj inUint liu^ 

MEDICINE CHESTS 

firotho objects of oui umcniitting ntli nt mi Ifnu»v \« i\ I u^i r\]ifncii(f i 1 
tho wants of readouts in India, ve liilicw hl i u nn i i Kuatci c mct\ f 
roquiremcnts m this lonpoct than im\ ii In r h nst Aim tilili »n 1 1 Ivunp s 
Medicine Chest Companion is now in pu pm iti n 

Frcpfti itmns wlm h hn\< « limit I nidi lc mil m 
pitpaidl unli )>> ii u 

Liebig’s Nutntuc Fvlrnc t Liquid I J pi t« n il Hu i I) mli 

Ros A 1 pm us foi Pnckl} Ileat I ( h but mil I) ml i i MivIiik 

Tonic Reft esher I l<\(i Mivtuii ml liunlii] 

Aiomntic Distillate foi Cliuct tup I » « n I mtiu lb ] s 

Soda and othci Aviated "VV alci in nil then nn l In d < n 1\| milul mmli nn\ 


THE CALC I TTA REVIEW 


Price pci No 
„ „ Annum 


11 *. r, 

„ JO 


The Bevisw i >1 *cnt J out J'lte to oil } n tu of JitJui , Q /t mj t t fl'i 17 f in l m a h tut 

Bates of Advertising. 

Tit lbt-ue 3” i> hf. 

1 Pago *» 

* „ ♦. 20 

Uataloflfue Adxoitisonicnts, to be s, \ied up wd ; )i the Niuni m niulni < Inlthi 
late of Re. 3 pu page abo\c imn i a is and L o wI ilh i 11 pu p 171 s a II s 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

A » C 

Tho Centrum v munbci ol tin (it f f 1 h u « which Ins 1 1 1 Mien 1 <v 
liibits a mmkrcl linpiriumi nt upon its pi 1 h < 1 ss id n “ mi lina 1 I'd It 1m 
notonH mcieastil m bulk, but 1 nt mis 1 lii/i \ 1 il\ L u 1 11\ nth uLnl»s in 
bubjects of gcnci.vl mtcicst, Lui« jit tu ns veil is \miiu-7 ft An to l t ,! is~o 
Ao (J 

Fiom our ndNOitisemcnt (.oluiuns it will 1< un Hut mi cunt impiuut t 

the histoid ot the C LLl l T 1 1A HI I VLR lms I iIli\ iuiimuI I 1 tin bid I urn 

Binco that hoi in l was set fm loot 1 second cdila n h is 1 1 in i died I m V > < 1 i-* 

tho notable uunibei, and wc lui| »i tlmticuc snu ttdm^ unit m the itnlmv will 
dcuon e tho enino poi>uluuty - Tio on, \(jta t> 1 <», ls 7 t) 

Jitttf Tnffrthul 

TITU CALCU LT N. 1U \ ILW 
No 102, (Nlw Hi mils) 

CONTENTS —Indian Legislation since the Mutiny —Tho FuLuie enni n e it 
India—Woman —Tho Nicubtu Islmids Supcut Woiship—Topu^iuphv ot the 
Mogul Empno in the sixteenth and ‘scvtnlecnth Lcnliuits—I dimituu in Pen 
gal —Wahabis m India, No HI —Cutiqpl Nutic.cs, At 

Single Copy, Re fi , Yeui !y in tult ante, R* lti.i nth jioit n/t Si 17 
Published by Thomas S Himth, ut tho Lift/ Pitsa, 12 , Ben tine k fall it, 
Calcutta, and to be hud ul ull Bookhellus 

ROWLAND A Co, 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT. 

No. 8 , Mi adow Stud, Fod. 

A LL orders will bo promptly attended to and carefully executed. 

Orders from Outbtatiuns must be accompanied by a 1 omit¬ 

tance or refcrouco for paj ment in Bombay 

R. Sc, Co., solicit CHpoeial attention to then own Composition foi Soften ng Luith, r 

Messrs. KING, SUGDEN, & Co., 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS, 

ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS, AND GENERAL BROKERS, 

PEJlSEVERANCE FOUNDRY. 

No. 30, UPPER DUNCAN ROAD, BOMBAY. 

T>EG most rospeotfully to inform their Friends in Bombay and 
■D Out-stationa, that they are prepared to excut* oiders to any 
oxtent for Iron, Brass Oastings and nnjflothcr kiud of Gogmcenng w 01 ks 
K, S. A Oo. have on Lana, for sale, a quantity of btatlouaiy Engines and 
Boilers of aiiee. together with Saw Benches with Saws. They have foi sale or 
for hire 4 Portable Engines, with Centrifugal Pumps, and a large quantity of 
other Machinery. 


OR TENT A L RANK CORPORATION. 

Ivou uuiM) in Rov ki Ctnsrxit, .uitn Apoust, 1851. 

I raid up Capital, i.J.VM) oou. Roiw.ne Fund, £444,000. 

Calc uitn Agoncy 
Dki osiri, 

U< nuhits of lls Mio uul upw irdn aio received tor flxocl punodn, tho terms fbr 
winch mm be aiuiiamui im ipplh ition at the ullico 111 Calcutta* 

I No InloiLHtip illi>w<diii t uncut. T)i p«»kii Accunuts 
Kx«mc>gi 

I Ih< C *rp n dmii M.udsdi dtumi Lond< n j* 13 , ibh atauj tonu not exceeding six 
| nmuths On b utl ml ml Ij 1 uul pu able cn di nuiul only, alao un tho Bank’s 
A^lii ki md (un 1 on hut i in In In (c \ I> 11 , Chiu 1 Mauiitius, Australia, and 
I Ncu Zo d in l at 1 He t I 11 of tli <1 1 \ 

I lb lftsaii di uw 111 hu ii t LI u Upw ill els 

I t in.ul u Niii'i uf tu l 1 1 nd J. »c uli.iisctul foi tiaicllus to uny part of the 
i ill mo ds 1 l*-jii I 

Jt It 1 u pu^tL l th it in all c isos tf .ipplic itiuii fm drafts, the Christian 
1 liaun iftlm j -ii -1 ^ n l wh m 1 lit, n ne\ isti bo nont should begivun ; and If a 
in m icd 1 ulj ho wn t 1 11 1 m n 1 at n t th d 1 f her husband, is inquired. 

JOHN 8 SORYMGEOCJit, 

I d out Kt Tc blunt, ls"i Agent. 

OlHEN TA L R VNK COR PUPATION^ 

Bombay Agoncy 

i tllH'i 1 . 

T Jlli (OJU’OKAriON I'idiits Oiiiltb un Luudun on 

Dunincl md at fi on < m «la> LOMuniullu sight, ami Diafts un Bentlaud 
an l In 1 ml u dun ml al <> Liiculu ‘Nutes liijj; tiablo in Bgypt, ttjrla, tho 
I Coduuid ut J un pe, thu Au tiabm ( uIuuiom, New Zeuluid, und tho Gupo of 
l ki 1 Unite 

No Duftut hi\ muiitLb si^ht is l ruutecl fui a bum undei X50 bums under 
20 / ue only di iw n fir on Deo. md 

COMMISsiO' • 

'J lie lie 'I < niiunisM u Jipr^ed i \ tl u Afeenej on tho purchase or sale of 
Guiu mm nt hi until m u die in II nil i\ is ouo quaiterpcr cent., and on 
I lIn 1 oil, 1 tiji) f Bill'. 111 111 1 li t mil sta^e 

1 Uic ( 1 rp 1 itn 1 t d 1 -i < 1 ii I < mi nine nt Pipu shares in the Bank of 
j IJ ml 1 \ uml I 1 hex 1 1 d 1 Ii til iIuikl , mil will draw Iutoiostuml 

I Dl\ I leuds Oil till line is tl \ till tue ii tin t lluw nig telins .— 

I II t 1 bi ruuitl il t)u i h il t 1 j j iti n Wilhunt ehaigc* 

It t j b pai 1 in In Ii 1 it liimiiM n will i e 1 1«ju b c I if i per cent* 

On IlIicuiii ‘•c miles < ut J s ile 1 ust 1\ t do 

Mum t busme s 10 to 3 

h dmd l\ 10 t J 1 

Lcnidjiv 1 l O (cl 1 I 

rUI \RTEKED MI IK VVI ILL RANK OF INDIA, 

\J RADON AND l BIN 

Bombay Bi uiLh. 

rim lluik 1 mis l> / 1 i\ Ibh in / / > S<otl< ,i 1 , «,i y Jtth ml, and lu 

1 o j 1 lll( ip 1 J (IW 1 S ( I ill III ( f « ' lULS 

t l \ 1 mi 1 / 11 1 ft 1 b u mLe l lui the usuuf Ira^eUcis in 

lllf / l II ih f ( u l 1 / l Vi il m l 

'Jli LI ml 1 nuh is s J .ill- m l lints Units p tuiblo m (' dcutt 1 , Madias, 

lo 11 a Ln I vl n Hi k 11 , ] jiluwfi shmgliu, Ilankuw, bingaporc, 
Penally Munitni ml Y kilixnu. 

Tmi 1 1 \nowLD, 

On Di]i sit A< amt pi\ d 11 on 1 m 1 l Inti n t will bo erecUtcd half yearly, 
<11 doth funo md lat Dl cudei, d th i Re t two poi eeut per annum on the 

j d lil> b d ill l u t e\teedm_ ii i 1 upn 

On 1 ivil' 1>U ) us 

12 in utl fi poi cent, 

j All letti 1 sh line ad Insst 1 UJ I il Ildus maile pi\ ible, to tho Chaiteicd 
I Areuantih Link 

JA'IIDXAL HVM\ 01 IM>JA (LuuiUi/J I ~ 

Btilth ly Bnneli 
C LI 111 I 111 1 li \ l )t Mf. 

’lie L'anl 11011 s t mu 1 D | u \ unis ami all jw* Interest it tho into 
in tint ici annum si 1 < ut mu Inly bal uiees, from Ks. 600 up to 


N 


l 1 \ 1 Dm usi r. 

iv a J im l Dep hit und illuw s Interest thcroun as 


notuc if withdriwal,. 


of 

B ltMMIOI 

lliuBiul 1 cecii es 
I How s 

On D j JwR ub c t t 1 numtlu* 

Uu ,1- > *> „ 

T vi 11 im t 

ilu Bud net, ti itiri an 1 cullu ts Bill, poj ddo m London, Calcutta, Madias 
an i lb n^kuiiK It dso muds iti.atii on London, and on its Branches .cud 
A^i ncicB, at t^e cum nt r lies 1 f Lveh m 0 o 

By uidei of the Directors, 


, 4 per tent. 


Hi nibav 2i th Vngust ls“< 


1 AMI S W INDRAM Mmagci. 


1 1*1 cent, 
s do 


do. 


N ew hank or iiomiiay (Limudj. 

'■ ATI ‘S 

Di cum 

On Government Bills .. ,. .. 

On I’m itu iii 1 ml Nil's ,. . .. .. 

Oui in ui U j isii 1 (.un innient P q>Li, Bulk »n, 
cn itailw a Isliiu .. *. .. <) 

J v 11 1 1 1 

On I 1 vc 1 I 1 n un dtp 1 it ' t G ui mm ut Pipei, 

Bulli )U 1 ii nwaj ‘'lines .... 0 

On il . d . 11 j Goods or Shipjnn 0 

dotunii nts lm ( 1 .. . • • 

On t ash credits o s nut, of 1 loverninent Pap r, 

Bullio x 01 J ulwav i** Mihieet to a Goinmiiisiuu 
I ot i p v Lid on th 1 no ml ti 10 lit .. ..7 

Tho Bank IS pi (.piled to an mgo U edits U b B negotiated through its Agencies 
I in U 10 f'uttjii Distu u. 

| Bombiy, ldh lul\ I" ' 


do. 

do* 

do. 


LLOYDS R VNK, 

DARJEELING 

J ik> ID {tout*. TnloiOft is il lowed on deposits of Ils. 100, and upwards on the 
fallowing teun 

On hums lodi ed fu * m dim uiluin . 3 per cent per annum. 

Do 12 do. 7 do. 

Do. 2 ji 11 ceitam .... 8 do. 

Interest is dluiu l it 2 pci « ut pu mnum on lloatlng deposits or Curront Ac* 
counts, when tho Bulam oi\ l t f»00 Rupees. 

1 hoie aio m mv wli) haie a dri a 1 uf sijeeulatlou, and yot wlio desire tifatrer 
1 i'e of intc *st than is htauubV fiom lmoatment in Government paper and 
It ul way scrip m fiom five d m iji sds m Joint Stuck Commoicial Banks Re¬ 
mittances cun I** nuclei b\ 1 luqacs on anj part of the woild. 

Interest ixud half jeaily m India ur London. 

A. B. L. WEBB, 

Dai jading, them Bengal, 1st August 1870, Manager, 





AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


TO MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 

LONDON DAILY REPORTER 

MINCING LANE AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIRST CLASS COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

PUBLISHED DAILY IN TfMJi. FOR THE EVENING MAIL* 
/"CONTAINS full and Authentic Reports of tlio business 
^ ilono during the day m ail the Homo and Foreign Maikcts, also the 
Private Telegrams and other cunuuoiciul mturmatiun ol the Leading Houses 
in London, Liverpool and Manchester No othei publication in England has 
such a complete soivice ol i'olugiapluc and othei touuucicia) information, and 
published immediate! v altci tho liohb ut thunmikots, it is the cmlicst Report 
issued of the business done during the da} 

The Propriety us have rucened the coidiul suppoit ol the lending India, China, 
Australia, and Aiucnouu Houses, and the pnvato lutoiiunuon duivodfruui 
the sources cannot hut add immensely to tho intrinsic \ nine ol the ptfcbLu ation 
In addition to the business done m the vonous Pioduco Mnikeis m Loudon 
" The London Duily Itopuitei ’ cmluu.cs the Provincial and b /reign intelli¬ 
gence icceivLd Jiom houi to haul in Loudon bj Telcgiupli , and the \uluo ol its 
Mttiket Kepoits oonsists in then authenticity and ahsoluto contttness, its thev 
are supplied hy houses ol the highest standing m ouch dopaitmcnt ol business 
HUB'S! KIPTION £12 its pu annum 
(Exclusive ol Postage) j)»>able in nd\ant c 
Uounltances to be made thiough the Oriental Bank ( tap jiuti m to 

I AMI'S HI KDSON 
‘'London Dnilv Ropoitu Offiu, 

6 fi t, Luulciihnll Sheet, London. 

To whom all Communications) arc to bo addressed 

BOMBAY METAL MART 

"1X7e liavo tho pietismo to timiomn c Unit v\c Imu been Appoint 

ed sole Agents foi tholollowmg well known iu inuhtLtuicx— 

Clayton and Shuttleiioith's Tollable Lngincs and Agneulluial Mnclnnci> ol nil 
kinds. I 

Avchiig and Porter's Steam llond RoIIcih, 1'imtiou Lngmes, Ac 
J. andM Gtcvnne't Geniiilugul Pumps 

P. Morton 4 Co '• (Limited) Wno 1 eticing Gates, Ac I 

Mart, &on and Ptard -Art Metal Workois Ornamental wc lk m \\ iought and 
Cast Iron ol till descriptions I 

Bal-de-Travet'* Asj/hulte, which is now Ijl ug laid m in >st ot the punupal 
thoroughfares ot the City ol London This Asphaltc has 1 ten hud m several . 
parts ol Bombay by tho Manicipaiitv amt him stand tho clmintc admualily loi I 
Flat Roots, Vciundahs, Ac , it is much supci mi to chunam I 

We have now in stock Portable and Hied f ngines, t cntniugid, Bullock ponei, 
and Hand Lift und loice Pumps ol vuiious kinds 1 no I ngim. b> bhund ami 
Mason of a sue well adapted Mrsum’l Municipalities and Cotton {stations, und 
Dicks' Chemical Fire Engines or L 1 xtinclout s in n cheap toim suitable lot spin¬ 
ning Factories, Barracks, Mansions, Ac 
we havo always on liand tmiugatod lion «1 the best biumK, Common 
Htaffurdshiro and Luwmooi lion of nil si/os Cast ci t el, htiect and rcitoraUd 
Zinc, and a general as >i Lmcnt ot t untiuctuts and 1 nguiceis Tools cl all kinds 
We will be glad to i| ute puces and gne all pm tic aims on application 
We are also piepartd to give Plans ami Islamites l<>i all kinds ol Machinei} 
and Ironwork, amt to tunclei lm the same delicd at n»\ Italian> St ition All 
ordeia tor lionwork uro executed at om 'jiiw Mill W< iksh ps undu European 
Superintendence 

Bombay, l«th January 1H71 W NICOT, A Co 

ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY 

T HE undei signed \\ ill from tho 1st Fobntaiy lb7l), reduce 

his Commissii/ii from 6 to 2} pu cent tor ulluidcr^t> be executed ms 
the Hue/ Canal. 

Up-country orders must be accompanied with i icmutamc ol 2> pci lent, ci i 
i efcrencc in Oalcutt i 

PER(I\AIi J WAiiU, Jt> Clivc Row, Calcutta 


June 15, 1871. 


to lot 

boi thumpton 

Plymouth 

Liurpool 


AGENTS 

Jlftj SiS b idh bonder, L (.o 
Do Do 
Do . Do 

Mt Q ii Foyai 


17, 6 m«. Chu ih Vi nt 
4 , Oi tutted Flu r. 

Mdlbay Routt , Oj ponti lh\ Rad 
troy Mahon. 

28 ,^ji m uL bind 

A mini) turn chain oj t*. i df t > of to blupi t v '*oods < I ijlo U Ltd 
tj mote thou 5 rows oie sh pjiut M \d a i m 

rot landing, tinning, on t fo tinida j Uofhjnt (.itutto t out 50 cons 
8tL a ca*e tj oi€i it) emu. Is an i 

No t7H 

FORT WILLIAM 
HOME DEPARTMEcN 1 — ITblic 


The 26t/i Janunty lb71 

NOTIFICATION. 

milE Governor General m Gouur ll ii> pleaded to dnci L lJu 

publication of tho lollowing udvcitixcimlit m siib-titutii.n 1 ihccne 
published undo NotJlicatun No J+6, dated lltli Junnniy l*»70 — 

ADVERTISEMENT 

The Government ot Imlm, uftci commuimnticn with v m >iu Vgiaui u mil 
Horticnltiual Societies in India, ni d with j tisc»n> mteiodcd m lhc*sut ul lm^ 
an nod at the conclusion that thoonlv icnl obstude to the dev eh j nn ni 11 an t\- 
tcusho trade m tho flbn ot Rhea oi ( luiui-giioss i« the want of >iut 4 tlilo ni.ichi 
nery for sepmntmg the lilac and baik ft m the sb ui .md tho him born tho 
burk, the cost ofefiecting such stpuiutii u bj muninil lat/oui bung gicat 
2 The demand lor the ttliie is now largo, unit, u ) doubt, might to cvtcmlcd 
with reduced prices, and tbuoisn piuaicullj unlimited cvtuiLif couuti} in 
India where tho plant could tie glow u 

9. The requirements of the coso ft]»|?eni to bo wane inaihmci v oi pioccss 
cnpublo orprotlucmg with the aid of nnmnd, water, oi steam powoi, u ton ot 
hbre of a quality which shall nvciago m vnluu not loss than ill 0 jmr ton mtho 
English inatket, fit u total cost, all precede* ot uuinuractm c niul idhmauce ot 
wear and teat included, ot not moio thuuAlfi pci ton lho -aid piocchsc-< ate to 
lie understood to include all theopcratioas pertormed, aftei tho < uttiugand Lmixsi- 
port of the plant to tho plac*e of mamdactmo to tho completion of the manufacture 
of flbro of the quality above descnljcd The machine?} must bo simple, strong, 
tlnrablo, and cheap, ami should las suited foi erection at oi neai tho plantations, 
as tho ic fuse is v erj useful as manure for continued c ultivution 

I To stimulate tho Imcutiou or adaptation ot such machine rv ot process, 
Lho Government of Iiulm huioby oflbis a piueo # iJ5,000 foi the uiHchlno and 
process that t»eet fulfils nil the toqniremcntn named abov e 
fi. Rewards of moderate amount will bo given lor leallv moutonous mven- 
uonft, oven though failing Lo meet eninch all tlio conditions named 
6 Owing to the delay that 1 ihh taken place in maturing tho preliminary 
arrangements, the Government of Indio has decided that the competition will 


not be held until the 1st April 1872, thus affording a mnch longer time than wag 
originally intended foi the preparation of machines and their transport to the 
locality appointed for the competition. The Government Rhea Plantation at 
Subarunporc, m the North-Western Provinces, has been fixed as the pines where 
the public competition will be held, and tho Government of India will provide 
ono or moio small b team-engines to work tho machines during the public com¬ 
petition 

7 MI machinery, fto, intended fbr trial must be hiought by the competitors, 
at then own chargo, to the Salmrunporo Rhea Plantation, and kept toady before 
tho 1 st \ pi il 1872, to bo there worked undei their own supervision, or undei 
that ot tlicir lepieHCiitatives lor a sullicient length of time to enable the judges 
appointed h> (roi ci’iiinont to determine whetbor all tli© conditions named have 
been complied w tth Tho prise nuichme is to lie trausferrod to Government Ot 
fiv« j>ci tent abov o cost price , the patent right in any such machine to be also 
tmusrcned, if icquued, to Government, on the lattoi seeming to the patentee a 
royalty ot five pci cent on tlio cost puco of all machines manufactured under 
tho patent during its ruirencv 

N Ans i igemen t hav o now licen completed tor the supply of dried Rhea stems 
to mb tiding loiniKtitois, both in this country and m Europe, to enable them to 
form .i cnicit nit a of the nature ot tho plant which their machinery will be 
ioquuml 1 1 ileal vvitb Persons in Europe desirous to obtain small supplies of 
i flnud Rhea •'ions for tho above puiposo, should apply to the Secrotaary of State 
lor Indni Intending competitors m this country, deoilous of obtaining supplies 
1 f»f the in iale, must submit applications to the Societaly to the Government ol 
India m the Home Department, in the I oim A hoi a to annexed, pnor to the 1st 
of Mnub 1871, and thoso who nie desuous bftestuig tbolr machinery on the 
liehli l heu ni the Government Rhea Plantation at Sahainnpore during the yeai 
1871 must submit then applications to the same authority in tho Form B. hereto 
annevtd, pin»r to tho 1st ApiU 1871 The foi met will have to pay the expenses 
that may bo menu ed in packmg and despatching the stems The latter will 
huve to piovulo all labour and motive powei necessary foi, und to pay all expen¬ 
ses conncLted with, tlion experiments the fibic turned out by tnefr machines 
diu mg suth expoi iments to become the property of Gov eminent 
9 In older to enable the Government to arrange loi the piovision of a suffici¬ 
ent (dock ol froMh shtn stems lm tbe purposes ol the fuima! competition m 
Apul 18*2, it is necessary toasceitam beforehand the number ot mnohines that 
»rc likely lo take pait in it, and intending competitors mo K theiefoio, requested 
to Mibmil, pnoi to the lstMe} 1871, and m tho Foim C , also hoicto anuexed, 
iiutucx oi intention to compete 

EOllM A 

VPPLTCA'l J ON I OR DRIJ.D STEMS Ol' THE RHEA 
JVj tho societal y Lo the Govt of India, Homo Department. 


I 


f 


N unic c I 
iipphcuiit 


\fhhcss 
m lull I 


Quantity f/ 
lined storus 
nppliod foi 


f "ii? 


' !|| 


On healing liom the SiipenntcucUnt ot tbo Govcinuicnt Rhea Plantation, 
Sahii i impure, the amount of tho expenses to be mem i od in packmg and despatch¬ 
ing tho quantity ct stems above applied 1 < i, or snch lessoi quantity as may bo 
ullotlcd tome, as also the cost ut utmngc ot uch quautit} lo (hetemsat the loca 
/ fy tv ii In h it it desired thit the stcmi h fo i aided) oi to tho ueaiest Railwav 
Station, J promt ho to lemiL lho t >tnl amount so rcquncil to tho said officer, and 
1 ac know lodge that the packmg and tmn^missiou or such stems will be entirely 
at my risk 

(Date) (Name m full,) 

(Dhuf) 

FORM B 

lit hint >njyi Ptr i si on l > iale Pirluummy Mspei iments Joi testing iiiuifunei / 
at tfu ftavn u m ut Jthi a Fla itation, Sakai ihijmi c. 
lo tho Si i ictiii y to the Gov t ot India, Home DcpnitmenL 


Nome ot 
uppheant 


Adtli C'HH 
m full 


lh 

i!h 

ScS 


lIlP 1 " 

8-lsl 



1 ucknow Icdgo Unit, it poimihmon be granted to mo to test tho above dc'-mbed 
m>i luneiy at the Government Plantation, -uch iiermission will bo subject to tho 
iollow ing (oiiditiouH — 

L am t) pi j\ ulo all 1 iboiu and motive powei liocessaiy lor, and to pay ull 
expenses connected with, testing rav mnchmciv 
2n I T am bound to coidorjn to suth i ules in legnul to tuuo and place of con¬ 
ducting mj experiments, hf»i sol w oi king, and the like, as tho Superinten¬ 
dent ot tho Plantation uiuy lay down foi inv guidance 
< d —I hIih.11 lcccivcuiily such ijuantitics of giccn stem, and lit such time or 
limes us, with lefciencc to tho other claims ujion lum, the Hupeimtendent 
may finil com tment to Hllot me 

Dh All flbto, Ac , turned out b} mv machines dm mg these oxiieriments with 
steins funvshod l»y Government will l>o tho piopoity of Government. 

(Dot') (Name in fill l.) 

(Flo e) 

i OHM l 

Nitai of m i h . // de ah l ti romjuti /«> th Gom i nt nt Rhea Machinery prizes 
at the ti tals to be held at Sakai iinpote n A pi d 187 2, and subsequent months. 

Paitas intending to 
c jrnpete 


Nn me in 
lull 


Plf lo, 

Sipil f 1 

uctiii»n- 

tion 


zSI a if i fcS 3 

I- 


Rc Huicncc 5 y h la ** 

| ill-cllsl 

' A 



in pi» pjxuigo cntci the iiboveanoteit machinery foi the Haharunpoio com¬ 
petitive Minis, l do so undei tho fttli understamtiug tlwt 
Gt —J him 11 bo ixiuiid to contonn to all rules and rcgulatioiiH in regnid to all 
mattiiH in any wav connected with these fi ials that may bo laid down by 
(«ov eminent, m iir the judges appointed by Governmout to preside over these, 
mil that, fulling to do so, 1 shall forfeit all claim to nny prl/.o, toward, <a 
uiompense from Government, and cntuely disqiuihf} my moohincry for 
tbo comnctition 

2nd All fibre, <*c, tin nod out 1*} iuv machmciy dunng the tnals with steins 
tuiiilsbed by Gov cinuient will lje thaorojarty oi Goveniment 
(Tiate) (A ame infitll) 

(Place) > J 

Offg. Seely, to the Govt, of India. 


Printed for tho Propnotor at tho Perseverance Printing Press, Bombay.-—Published by Meeere. Wxman & Co., Calcutta—156 A June 1871. 
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TRAVELLERS’ REQUI8ITE8. 

QENTLEMEN'8 DEPARTMENT. 

Leather Portmanteaus in all siz oh. 

Flat Valises in evory make. 

Overland Trunks lu all sizes 
Lcathor Hat Cases, round and mjuiuv 
S quare month Louther Baca. 

Japan Uniform Cokom in all sizes. 

Railway Trunks of every make 
Cun van Bags for dirty linen. 

Hats and Cap%of every description. 

Bilk and Wool shirt* in all aiaoB. 

Stout Flannel shirts, nuv patterns. 

Warm Flunuel sleeping suits. 

New Alcoa Sleeping suite. 

Lambs’Wool Umlurshu-tH 
Warm Merino Undershirts. 

Lambs' Wool Drawers (long and short.) 

Warm Merino Drawers (long and short) 

India Gauze Undershirts. 

India Gauze Drawers (long and Hhort) 

Lambs' Wool and Merino socks 
Whito and Colored Cotton sock9. 

' Warm Cloth and Rmgwood Gloves- 

Boots, shoes, and bIipiwth, in every make. 

Wool Mufltcrs ami scarves. 

Silk scarves and Ties 

Pocket Handkerchiefs, ready for use. 

Collars in all the now shapes 

Towels of every description, ready for use. 

’dmm.Collai-H in all slzos. 

-8 jtRJwoy Rugs in groat variety 
' nearletand Rluo Btoukots. 

Holraets and Sun Hats on improved principles 
Twoud SuitB from its 1JU. 

Blue serge Suits f«>r Overland Wear. 

Courier Bags in various sizes. 

Canvas Boots and Bhous of all sizes. 

Braces and Elastic Belts 
Hair finishes and Combs. 

Tooth Brusliosand Powders. 

Mattresses and Pilluws 

LADIE8' DEPARTMENT- 

Ladies' Trunks fitted with Tray, Ac. 

Ladies’ Bags in all si/e*. 

Wurm Tartuil Wool Shawls 
Tartan Wool Plaids for Dresses 
Sirijicd and Fancy Mohairs tor Drosses 
Scotch Winceys for Costumes. 

Travelling Costumes roady for use, Its 7-^ tolls S 
Waterproof Cloaks to cover the entire Dross 
Worm Dresses, ready made. 

Black Cloth Jackets, richly trimmed, Us. 0-8 to lln. 21 
Fancy Jackets in great variety. 

Berlin Wool Jackets in all colors 
Berlin Wool Garibaldis in all colots. 

Llama Jackots * Garibaldis in great variety. 

Berlin Wool Vests, in all stylos. 

Berlin Wool Cross Overs in all eolois. 

Warm Linaey Petticoats, ready made. 

Blue Cloth Petticoats, ready for uso 
Warm Cloth Gloves in various styles. 

White Lambs' Hose in all sizes. 

White anil Coloured Mexlno Hose in all sizes. 

Trimmed Huts in evory stylo 
Mtllinory Bonnets in great variety. 

Flowers and Feathers, a choice assortment. 

French Merinos in evory shodo. 

French Llamas in all the new colors 
Cambric morning Wrappers. 

Prmt and Cambric Garibaldis. 

Kid Gloves in all sizes and cqjors 

Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, in all the new stj lew. 

Tho Shrewsbury Wutorproof Cloak. • 

Jewellery in groat variety 
Wool Hoad-Drossos in all ooloru. 

Tooth Brushes and Sponges. 

Tooth and Violet powder 
Undar-clothing, in groat variety. 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT 

Warm Dresses ready for use. 

Wincey and Mohair Frocks. 

Uuder-clothing in all sizes. 

Fancy Merino Hose in every size. 

White Cotton Hose in every make. 

Striped Merino Hose in ail sizes. 

Kuiekerbocker Hoso in all colors. 

Fancy Merino 8ooks in every stylo. 

White Movlno Sock* in all bizoh. 

White Cotton Socks in every make. ^ 

Striped Merino and Cotton Socks. 

Knickerbocker suits for noys. 

Straw Sailor Hats in all sizes. 

Black and Drab Felt, Hats. 

Boots ana Shoes in every make. 

Trimmed Hats In all styles. 

Warm Glovee in all etyJes. 

Berlin Wool Jackets in all color*. _ 

Berlin Wool Vests In all sizes. „ w 

Any arttSo not in Stook^made 1 ”<>laier on tho shertosf notico- If required, * 
estimate can be given for an entire outfit. 

Bombay, 1871. J. & W. WATSON A Co. 


VERY IMPORTANT TO 

TitAVELLlilts AN 1 ) OVERLAND 

PASS UNGERS. 

ASQIUTU AN1) COMPANY ., 

No. 22, Ajiollo Street, 

Opposite the Rfcr-etariate, 

BOMBAY. 

Call special attention to tho following riquijutes whuh can always bo procured 
fioui theii Establishment at a low horns’ notice, and w ill bo foand suited to all 
climates : - 

1 Overland Suit. 1 doz. Cambric Handkerchiefs. 

1 Warm Hint. 1 do/. Colored Handkerchiefs. 

1 Ovci Coat. 1 do*. Merino Mocks. 

1 Rug with Strap, 1 do*. Cotton Socks. 

2 Sicoping Suit*. 2 doz. Linen Collars. 

3 Flannel Shirts. 1 Railway Portmanteau. 

3 Silk and Wool or Oxford Shirt*. 2 Overland Trunks. 

0 Undervcsts. 1 < 'lothes Bag, 

3 Menno Draw os. 1 Courier Bug. 

3 Made up Scaifg, 1 Umbrella with cover. 

3 Ties. 1 Overland Chair. 

LadnV Ovoil.md Tnmks. 

Catalogue* on ajyilicufion, iombmtmt a motf Liberal Sijtti'ia for Cath and Credit 
PiljfUit «/. 

Messlls. BADITAM & Co., 

hosiers, (j lovers, a oenkral warehousemen, 
apollo house, 

WILL CONTINUE TO SELL AT THE FOLLOWING LOW RATES TO 
INSURE A SPEEDY SALE. 

- It A 

llOSTEUY—Fine Brown Cotlon Half IIonc, per do*. .. ,, .. .. 1ft 0 

Fine Mixed (oloms . . .. - ... 11 o 

Fine Fancy Strip! h .. .14 0 

Fine Super Colors . .10 0 

HOSIERY—Fino Merino Half Hose, per do/ .10 0 

Fine Super Merino .16 0 

KinckeibnckciH, Ribbed, per pair .. .. .. ..4 0 

HOSIERY— Fine Merino Umlur-VcMs, 1 do/cu for .20 0 

Fine Super Italia Gau/u .. .. •• .. 20 0 

SHIRTS—Rad ham's India (loth, m\ for . .. .. .. 30 0 

B.idham's Silk and AVonl, m\ f«>i .. .. .. 60 0 

Hadliam’s Pmc all W» oi’, m \. fia - .... .. 18 0 

Badhozn’s Fri m li ( am In ic, V>\ fni.. . .. .. 2 J o 

COLLARS- shnkcsprnic, perdo/. .. . 6 8 

Du*, pel doz " •• •• • - f> 8 

Wc-Ht End, per tin* .. . .. .. ..5 8 

I all Mall, lur d../ . - .5 * 

f Blink holt Di*.« d 

| lll.uk Felt Win filing .. •• • . 5 12 

HATS. ^ Black Felt Deri...« « 

I Blink Felt l.ilil'ib. . .0 0 

l J)rab Fell C mtab .... . 5 12 

/'Duke of Edinburgh . ■■ •• 2 12 

m.iniiM 1 Tbe i im.pbcll lli.w .. ... 14 

SCARFS. ■j Thl)Wind .... . 3 8 

( The Roma““ Satm" .. . 2 12 

rFme While Carnbvie, lkniiixd, per do/ .. . O 

1IANDKEIK111LFS. Fine WhileCambrn , Hemmed, lolomtd Boi«o j ■> .* O 

CFlncIii*!! Cambiic . .. 10 0 

HOUSEHOLD LINEN— Dumnsk Linen Table Cloths, Damask Napkin*, Sheeting 
(Double nnd Single). 

JEWELLERY-Gold Links, Kolit.iua, 8 hiit Studs, Pius, Ac- 

THUNKS, Ac.—OvLi-l.iml Txunk-, Portmanteau", Con ur Bag'., Hugs, Strap*, 

*“ lJAUHAJl & Co. 

Apollo House, Bombay, 1st Jmicl t '71. 

CARR BROTHERS, 

CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY TAILORS, AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 

17, CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY. 

(I, Ed gw are Road. A’ Old Court House, 

London. / Calcutta. 

Waterproof Clothr 

Ec Godaverij.fr 

7 .... . HARLEY ft Co. 

Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Regulation Size. 

F. HARLEY A Co. 

Patent Improved TarpanlinB of Sues 

ALWAYS fN STOCK. 

^ _F. HARLEY &_Co._ 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

■pRKPARET) ON ENOLTSIT CANVAS ONLY ; giuvrauteecl 

U SYeo from Ad hoi re liras rithor in Sun or Rain ; finished express* 
ly for use in hot climates . no Tarred mattoi is used in mir composition, which 
is perfectly pliable, and fieo of all spontaneously combustible lu.ittor. Our 
tarpaulins with ordinary usage «ill lari far years. Tho Am-nal Fori William, 
haa tested and found them all that wo describe, and, in addition, pi oof against 
Damp and White Ant«. Assorted size* always in stork. 

All Tarpaulins made by us are braudod 

1 F. UAilLEY ft Co , Makois, CUcutti. 
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D AVIDOK BROTHER^ Lafce S. II. CLARKE & Oo., 
Established 27 years. Mecaa Moor, Simla, Murreo und Peshawur 
Civil oml Military Tailor*. Outfitters, Drapers, Wine nad Spirit Merchants, 
Importers of Preserved Prdrlslous and Gilman’* Htores. 


DURBAR TENTS & CAMP 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

madb to ordlh at tile 

FUTTEHQURH ORPHAN A8YLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, REST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 
AND HANDSOME WORKMANSIIIP. 
ESTABLISHED IN 103 0. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN lftfiG. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES' EXHIBITION bold 
at AGRA, during FEBRUARY 18G7. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY, held during DECEMBER 1803, vtitlr 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Price Lints will bo forwardod on application to 

MbHBus. PREM MASIH A Co , Ala nag tug Directors. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS- 

* — - ♦- 

“ We intend to start a Farm to supply the wants of a largo Canton¬ 
ment, will you kindly give us your advice:— first, 

" What area should wc occupy ? 

One hundred acres of good loamy soil, one-fourth of this area, or 
about 25 acres to be “ wet land." You should at the same time ar¬ 
range that you may get 80 or 40 ucreH of the adjoining laud should it 
eventually become necessary to extend your farm. 

“ What Capital would he needed ? 

About 7,000 rupees, to bo expendod in the following manner:— 
Permanent Improvements. 

Rs. ,v. p. 

Levelling,Fencing, Road making,&c... 1,500 0 O 

a—Buildings. 2,000 0 0 

--3,500 0 0 

Tenant's Capital . 

b—Working Cattle 20. 000 0 0 

Feeding Cattle 25. 300 0 0 

Sheep 100. 200 0 0 

Figs and Poultry. 150 0 0 

Implements and Carts. 000 0 0 

©—6 Months' Labour Bill. 800 0 0 

d—6 Months’Food for Stock.. 500 0 0 

Manure.. 200 0 O 

6 Months'Rent.. 75 0 0 

Contingencies. 75 0 0 

-3,600 0 0 

7,000 0 0 

\ --- - 

“ What will he the gross annual expenditure t" 

Rs. A. i*. 

Interest on Permanent Improvements, 

at 7( per Cent . 262 8 0 

Interest on Tenant's Capital at 6 per 

cent . 175 0 0 

Rent . 150 0 O 

Labour, Ac.1,800 0 0 

Food for stock .. 800 0 0 

Seed, manure, and contingencies. 812 8 0 

- 8,800 0 0 

“ Will suck a Farm pay ?” 

Yes, if conducted like any other business, on sound commercial prin¬ 
ciples. 

fa.>-Theta will oonsist of a Cottage for the Overseer containing 3 rooms, the 
necessary ont-offlcoe, to.; Cattle shid containing 40 loose boxes; Snoop 
■Hod, tig styes, Granary, Tool store, Poultry house, Cart shed, Ac. 
r&.>*pDol£biyjrtUjv the second year, a Iosh number will sufilco. 

(c.V-Thib tuchtdoN an allowance of Re. 6n monthly for an Ovoiw. 

(e/.>-Aa you must purchase nearly all tho food you need ak first storting, 
this item is porhaps heavier than it need afterwards to. 

• J • 


/ wish to grow yellow Cholum ('Holcus Sorghum) as a fodder crop. At 
what stage in its growth should I cut it ? And how ntany crops of 
fodder will one sowing yield ? 

Cut it just before the flower appears, or what is better, when about 
jjrds grown. If you cultivate between the rows, and can occasionally 
water it, you may got 0 cuttings during tlio season, giving a total yield 
of about 25 tons per acre, but this greatly depends on your soil and 
immure. Under dry cultivation you may expect 3 cuttings at least in 
the season. It is best to sow with the rains. 

Last season I put down yellow Cholum for fodder : I obtained two 
good cuttings when the rains commenced, when contrary to my 
natural expectation , the crop entirely failedj how do you account 
for this ? 

The explanation is very simple, you cut through tho thick tubular 
stem of the cholum, thus forming a verticle tube in which the rain 
water collected, and this water remaining for some time gradually rotted 
the stalks and killed the plants. 


I wish to sow some cotton seed, is it necessary that £ should confine 
my sowings to black soil. 

Certainly not; if you can get plenty of manure, almost any soil will 
jield a fair crop of cotton. We noticed in the Renort of tho Madras 
Experimental Farm that a soil containing ns much as 90 per cent, of 
Hand yielded, last hoohoii, 120 pounds of clean cotton per acre, while the 
average of the Madras Presidency is only 70 pound* ; but unless you 
can get manure, you had better confine your sowings to the black soils 


When would yon sow Carolina Paddy seed ?—Would you transplant 
or sow broad-cast ? In either case, what seed is needed ? How long 
would it he before the crop was ready fur harvesting ? What is fair 
yield of straw and grain ? 


We must answer you briefly, as you do not mention where youi 
l.ind is situated ; we answer, geneially sow at the time when it is $ 
customary to sow country paddy in your district. You must decide for ‘ 
yourself whether to sow broad-cost, or to tiansplant; as a rule, it is less 
costly to sow broad-cast, but broad-cast crops arc irregular nnd are always 
longer oil the ground. We prefer to transplant. For brood-cost 
sowing you will requite about 46 pounds of seed per acre ; for trans¬ 
planting about 25 pounds of seed per aero. A broad-cast crop would 
require at the least 5 months to reach maturity. A transplanted crop 
would be ready for the sickle 4 months after planting. A fair yield is 
about 3,000 pounds of grain and 5,000 pounds of straw per acre. 


I have a fat bullock that weighs 400 pounds, 
weight of beef may I expect ? 


if I kill him , ici 


Assuming that the bullock is in good condition, and that the weight 
you mention is its gross live weight, you may expect to got about 164 
pounds of good marketable beef. 

What is a fair daily allowance of food for a i>air of viking rattle / 


& Pounds of grain (maize, cholum, grain, cum boo, Ac./ 

5 Pounds of oil cake. 

80 Pounds of straw (maize, cholum, gi.un, c umboo, paddy, Ae ) 


LETTERS TO THE 


To R. Knigiit, Esq., 

Editor Agricultural (Mzci 

Sin,—Might you not press upon the notice of Government, the pro- 
priety of their sending you Returns concerning the agriculture of every 
district of India similar to those you have just published from Bernr. 
You might possibly induce them to direct the undertaking of such 
experiments in every district : the results to be annually made public, 
in one proscribed form, and attached as an appendix to the annual 
Administration Reports when it would be available to all. 

In addition to what has been given in the Bernr returns, columns, 
should be added, showing the rental paid for the land experimented on, 
and the costa of cultivation • (1) Ploughing, (2) Harrowing, (3) Sowing 
(4) Weeding, (5) Draining, and any other, &c. With such data avail¬ 
able, deduction* of some \uluo would bo possible. —Believe, Ac. 



X. Y.Z 
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AGKICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


October Syf 1871. 


THE MASTER'S EYE MAKES THE HORSE FAT. 

To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India . 

Dkar Sib,—I send you a specimen Report of A Coffee Company, 
Limited, in which I have an interest, in the hope that you will he able 
either yourself and by some of your correspondents, to show up the 
extravagance of the working expenses in tho hands of an Agent which 
preclude tho possibility of any dividend. You will suppress the name of • 
the estate of course, and all matters and references indicating the locality 
or parties concerned. No imputation is impliod. The system must be 
exposed, which brings Companies to grief. I have no hesitation in 
Buying that the estate has been systematically done, and that the pro¬ 
prietors have not had “£/'’? i' kings except, perhaps, for one or two yearB 
of late.” No very reliable data have ever yet been given . 1 * to the 
ordinary cost, including management, weeding, pruning, and handling, 
per acre, and curing, pulping, garbling, and all the expenses per ton 
of getting in a cruj>. Some approximate estimate is much wanted, and 
as you are devoting the columns of the Agricultural Gazette to an 
analysis of the industrial resources of India, I trust that the large 
subjects of the management and economical working of coffee estates 
may find a trustworthy exponent of first principles under you auspices. 
—I am. dear Sir, yours faithfully. 

A Victim of Agency. 


Dr* The Balance Sheet of the “ Shuck” Coffee Company, 
(Limited), made up to 1 at April 1867. 

CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 

Capital. Its. a. p. R». a. i*. 

Due to the Shareholders on 8000 shares of Rb. SO each .. 1,00,000 0 0 

Debts and Liabilities of the Company, 

For balance of advances. 8,480 0 0 

Due to Messrs. D’Sonza and Co. for gurl iling crop 

and other charges.8,100 7 8 

Duo to the Jackals ou tho Estate . W 0 0 

10,892 7 B 
Total... .. .. 1.10,802 7 8 


I hereby certify, to the liesl. of my belief, that tho abovo contains a truo ao» 
count of tho Capital and Liabilities, and of tho Property and Assets of tho ‘ Shuck 
Cufifco Company (Limited), us the same stood on tho 1st April 1867. 

T. NEWMAN, Auditor. 


, To the Editor of the (>i V 

Agricultural Gazette of India. *<■ *' 

StR,—In youp No. of 21st August la a description by Li6ut,-Colonel 
Boddam of a light .plough made of wood and wrought iron, weighing 
only 70 lbs., and so simple as to be capable of being repaired or even 
made entirely in any village in this country that contain* a blacksmith. 
From its description I was so struck by the evident suitability of the 
plough to farming hore that I attempted to get one from a large mer- 
cantfie firm in Bombay, who I believe import things of thie kind, but 
am sorry to say they tell me they never neard of it, end can find no 
description of it in Ranaome and Sim's Catalogue. Could you or any 
of your readors give me information as to where one is to be had 

Khandeish, 26th Soptembor 1871. Pear. 

Note by Editor. 

Apply to the Superintendent of the Government Form, Madras.—E d, I. E. 

W 

SHUCK COFFEE TREES. 

To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India. 

Sir, —A Superintendent in Wynaad, whoso attention I called to a 
conversation in your issue of the 16th July, between a Planter and 
a “Shuck Coffee Tree,” says of that letter ! “ I have now been a 
planter for over nine years, and I am able to give “ Shuck Coffee Tree" 
a wrinkle or two. I have read the letter in the Agricultural Gazette of 
tho I6tli July. The tree seems to have got the better of its master, and 
I don't wonder at it ; ho seems to know very little of the management 
of coffee. Tho troe complains of being starved ; of having its roots cut 
off ; its food put at such a distance that it can't get at it ; of the earth 
being scraped away from its roots ; and sundry other things, which 
no one calling himself a Planter would do. The letter itself is a 
very good one, but it is intended for young planters, or men of little 
experience in coflee, not for men who have been planting nine or ten 
years. I could havo told you eight years ago all that you have just 
seen in print.” This is meat for babes, Mr. Editor; something stronger 
than that is required for Wynaadians, who know pretty nearly every¬ 
thing about coffee, except making it pay.—Yours faithfully, 

A Shuck Proprietor* 


Cr. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 

Block. Rb. a. v. Rs. a. p. 

Cost of the Block o f the Estuto.82,2no o o 

Crop 1868-07. 

Estimated valuo of tho season’s crop on 100 acres 

83 tons, at Rs. 640 per ton.18,491 7 0 

Less Advances obtained upon it .. .> ... h,G3n 1 o 

■ ■■■ ■ 10,443 8 0 

Debts owing to the Company. 

Advances made at tho Estate . 620 18 0 

Cash. 

In hand .. . •• •• •• . 836 4 0 

Profit and Loss. 

Balance at debit thoreof being Iosbob for few years.16,701 1-1 11 

Total. 1 , 10,802 7 B 

Wo do hereby cortify, to tho best of our lielief, that the abovo contains a truo 

account of tho Capital and Liabilities, and of the Proporty and Assets of tho 

*} Shuck 1 ’ Coffee Company (Limited), as the same stow 1 on the 1st April 1867. 

V. THOMAS, \ jxnctor. 

H. MANBY, J Directors. 

Analysis of the Expenditure upon the “Shuck" Estate, for the 
year 1866-67. 

Rs. A. p. 

Advertisements . li 13 u 

Agency .1.6(H) 0 0 

Audit. fiOOO 

Barbacue . 114 14 0 • 

Buildings . 620 15 0 

Crop Picking.1,611 3 6* 

„ Curing. 216 1) O 

„ Carriage . 741 (> 0 

„ Garbling .1,710 3 11 

„ Sundries . la* 4 n 

Interest on Mortgage . 021 16 6 

Land Tax. 266 0 0 

Loss of Grain. 42 13 (J 

Manuring (one row of cabbnjos and 2 of knol-khol) 67 16 0 
Medical Expenses (Quinine and Port-wine for the 

coolies) .. •• : 70 7 o 

Miscellaneous (Jew's Ilarp and 1 lee Machine for Supt.) 335 6 3 
Money charges on Remittances and registering love 

lettors . 106 12 0 

Pitting . 94 12 0 

Printing (said Love Letters and for all Planters) .. 40 0 4 

Pruning (including almonds, raisins, und cosaques) 081 6 0 

lloads and Fencing (and Quoits) . 122 4 0 

H tamps (on said letters). 66 0 0 

Stock (including Albort nock-tie) . 03 4 0 

Superintendence (from tho Bungalow) 8,700 0 0 

Telegrams (from party to whom sold lottors were 

sent) . 13 0 0 

Toola - chiefly walking stick and umbrellas) •. 118 16 4 

Transport (General), lnoluding a Bath chart for tho 

Superintendent. po 0 d 

Weeding, lnoluding oheroots for 80 coolies daily .. 2 , 00 a 8 8 

Total.. 14,614 S 8* 


Aoros. B. P* 

I 100 0 0 


HIMALAYAN ENTERPRISE. 

TEA CULTIVATION, No. IV. 

To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India . 

Sir, —In my lust I calculated the planter's expenses up to the end 
of tho first year or year and a half (allowing four or five months for 
prospecting land, &c., before commencing operations) which, 4 ‘liberally 
estimated,” amount to Rs. 8,000.* 

Some “high pressure”, developers may aver that my planter takes it 
rather easily, when, after eighteqp months he has only managed to 
house his cattle and get a nursery of two acres sown with teaBeed, but 
according to my experiences, he had better take two years (or oven three 
for that matter) so long as what he does fe done well than “ Go ahead” 
“Jack of all trade's fashion," making, as a matter of course a hash (or 
“ a hat” as peoplo Hay now-a-days) of everything. This is, or rather was, 
the way we went to work when we first commenced, and we have lived 
to be sorry for it. 

We were to have 60 acres cleared and planted every year (counting 
from the day we started) the great thing, and the only thing being, as 
was confidently affirmed, to get “ a large area,” in foot “the largest pos- 
Biblo area,” spoodily under tea. 

We were consequently busily avd industriously (?) employed. Every¬ 
body was building a large bungalow, ditto, a large factory, clearing 60 
acres of forest against next year, planting 60 acres of forest cleared last 
year, (buying seed and plants to enable him to perform these feats at 
fancy prices), making roads, building temporary huts for 200 or 800 men, 
&c., Ac., Ac. All at once, the result bemg that not one of these opera¬ 
tions was porformed properly, or if one was, the rest were neglected, 
while all cost three or four times the proper amount. 

“ Going ahead” is all very well when you know the road you are 
going, have gone it often before, and seen where it .leads to; but if you 
don't happen to possess this knowledge, you may just as likely as not 
“ take a wrong turn,” in which case “ going ahead” is just what brings 
you to grief. 

Festina lente is a safe motto at all times and under any circum¬ 
stances, but in new or little understood enterprises it is indispensable. 
This we discovered later on to our cost, I therefore take the liberty to 
rooommend deliberation to all future developers, after which piece of 
advice, I will resume my description and abandon my digression. 

Early in the Bpring of the second year, the planter should select ten 
acres of land close to or qa near as convenient to his oattle houses, 
clear the same of trees, shrubs, and bushes, by cutting them down, allow¬ 
ing them to remain on the ground till thoroughly diy, and then igniting 
them (the large trunks ana limbs which wont burn being afterwords 
rolled off to the sides to make a hedge). 

The ten acres should then be carefully terraced, the terraces averaging 
not less than twenty feet in breadth, all the stones, roots, fto., taken out, 

(- * For a plantation of 100 acres. 


Fully Planted 
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and the groan* thoroughly tar*ed over sad broken to tfc§ conns- 

a time manured at thereto of 


—ling to 

tuOaicnt manure tortfatAh, it win suffice to 
pat be ffar dr 8w teens with each bunch of lo o dtfng t, when these are 
planted otitf applying the grow quantity during the ensuing cold 
weather or 

Tlhe 100 maunda Of seed laid down in the nurses (m described in 
my last) will not yet be ready to plant out; seedlings (in the Hima¬ 
layas) being never reedy to put out under two years, and being perhaps 
not at their beet until tnree years old. 

The planter will, however, in all probability find no difficulty in pur¬ 
chasing a few lakhs at moderate rates. 

At rite rate of 6,000 plants or bushes per acm, and of six seedlings 
to a plant or bush, which is the usual practice, and allowing for the 
undendsed or sickly ones or those with injured roots being rejected, 
3 lakhs or 800,000 seedlings will be sufficient for ten acres. 

They should be carefully planted (during the month of July) in 
holes eighteen inches in diameter and proportionately deep, and should 
be bcA an inch lower then they stood in the nursery, I prefer three feet 
apartn[on well manured ground), and ditto, between the rows. 

This job finished, the end of the monsoon approaching, and the ten 
acrei having been snugly fenced in, the planter should begin to think 
about building a factory. 

Natives dont work well in rainy weather so I should recommend 
nothing being attempted, except what is absolutely necessary, (and 
consequently no more hands then Are required for planting the ten acres 
entertained) until the close of the monsoon, bub the moment the fine 
weather seta in (in September) affairs should be got imder-weigh. 

If being in a hurry generally is bail, building in a hurry is perfectly 
ruinous. The expense of building (in the mountains, where as yet thore 
are no cart roads or carts) depends almost entirely on the carriage of 
the materials. 

If you can find a quarry close alongside your site, or find a good site 
close to a quarry, and timber “ handy” you can build cheaply enough. 

If your quarry is half a mile off, and timber two miles, as sometimos 
happens, you will build dear. 

Your'choice of a site should therefore be guided to a great degree by 
the propinquity or otherwise of the necessary raw material. As a rule you 
can dig nowhere in the HimalayuH, without coming to a quarry of some 
sort, good, bad, or indifferent, before you have dug a couple of yards, 
and it may be taken for granted that a tolerable quarry exists some- 
where or other on every plot of 800 acres, also good timber for building, 
~i. on any plot likely to be chosen for tea cultivation. 

The planter should first fell his timber (in the autumn) leaving it on 
the ground for six months or ho to season. 

While it is seasoning, and subsequently while it is being cut up (on 
the spot where felled) into beams, planks, door posts, window frames, 
Ac., Ac., he should quarry and collect stones for building on the pro¬ 
posed site, for which purpose he can either employ forty or fifty tnen 
(each man being supposed to carry 30 soers to a mSund of stone from 
the quarry to the site, but in reality not carrying above ten) on the old 
method, or he can make a road from the quarry, lay down plunks, and 
run the stone in trucks and wheel-barrows, or m ciadles on a wire rope 
stretched according to the now. 

The difference of expense is, it is perhaps needless to remark, some¬ 
thing like two-thirds or thereabouts, in favour of the latter. 

The collection of material for a first-class factory, with upper stoi-y 
godown, for storing 40 to 50,000 lbs. of tea, withering accommodation 
for 000 seers of leal at a time, &c., Ac., &e., should not cost, if propci ly 
managed, more than Ks. 2,000 or at most R«. 2,500. 

With regard to the ground plan oi configuration of said factory, 
after inspecting a considerable number of these edifices, 1 have come 
to the conclusion that the best plan (for the hills) is a hollow oblong, 
(what the Irishman called an oblong square), the plan in fact of the 
old Indigo planters “ kotco” of former days. The factory proper, which 
should be double storied, forming the head or upper end ot the oblong 
enclosure, with no outer verandahs, their place and use being supplied 
by a large open piazza or verandah, running round the inside of the 
quadrangle. 

These inside verandahs would contain the racks for withering the 


leaf. 

The lower end should be dosed with a wall and gateway, which 
should be the only entrance and exit to the place. 

The verandahs on each side will be continued round to this door-way, 
and the inner face of the factory’ at^ the upper end also furnished 
with a verandah. 

We thus have an oblong quadrangle, or enclosure, surrounded on the 
8 lower sides tar a high outer wall, and on the upper by the factory 
itself. 

The area enclosed by the four outside or external walls should, for 
a factory attached to a plantation of 100 acres under high cultivation, 
not be leas than 200 feet by 150. 

This will leave a dear open space or yard in the centre of 1284 x 100 
feet (allowing eighteen inches for the thickness of the inner wall of 
the factory). 

The advantages of enclosing a factory in this manner are multifarious: 

In riie first place mists of wind in dry hot weather dont blow dust, 
Ac., into the leaf while in course of manufacture. 

Secondly,—The warmth is concentrated and increased, consequently 
the leaf withers and ferments more evenly and quicker. 

Thirdly,—-It in great measure prevents pilfering of tea during manu¬ 
facture, a practice which in large establishments sometimes prevails 
to a fifrrioiifl extent. 

fourthly,—The tee can be exposed to the sun, in the yard, with much 
better offset, and without the wind blowing the tea off the mate and 
trays, or overturning them. # 

2 00T. # • 


• Kfridy.^The expense is a* greater Uftn that of detached straggling 
factories on the aibu I plan. 

Sixthly,—In case of gjocol disturbance which may happen,—as the 
mutiny happened, and thnEnpehai raids happened,—-Suon a building 
is eerily defend ml (agafapl * rabbi* ct villagers or savages) by two or 
three welUrmed men, It being next to impossible either to set it 
on fire (from outside) or to stortn it without risking much greater loss 
than such raiders are ^■posod to encounter* 

The outer wall should be 2 feet in thickness of the rubble avail¬ 
able everywhere in the Himalayas, cemented with oommon clay, and 
chopped according to the looal nvaotfoe* This wall should, including 
plinth, bo about 20 feet high outride. 

. The verandah running round the inside twenty-five feet hr breadth, 
allowing for a double row of leaf racks. 

The factory end should be double storied, but need not for all that 
be very lofty; a great deal of space and money has been wasted in 
building factories thirty feet high inside, and single storied. 

Ten feet is quite high enough (from flooring to roof) for the lower 
story. 

The roof of tho upper story may be fifteen feet from the floor to the 
ridge beam. 

The faotory will be something like 146 feet in length by 80 feet in 
breadth (inside) ; there will thus be plenty of room for two huge 
apartments to be walled off at one end (one upper room and one ground- 
floor) each 45 feet by 80 feet or thereabouts, in which tho planter can 
take up his abode, thereby saving himself the expense of building a 
separate bungalow, and likewise the trouble of walking every day 
(perhaps in rainy weather) to the scene of operations. 

In addition, the men knowing be is close at hand, or at any rate 
never being certain that he is not, will work twice as steadily. The 
entrance to tho planter's rooms would of course be from outsido, with a 
door communicating between the lower room and the factory. 

Tho upper story of the factory above the manufacturing room should 
be fitted with lead lined bins for storing tho made tea, and should 
also form n general store room for spare tools, mats, baskets, and other 
plant. 

It should communicate with the manufacturing room by a largo 
ti up door and step*. 

1 ho whole edifice should be either zinc or iron-roofed or slated. 

A row of substantia] out houses should be constructed adjacent, for 
tho accommodation of the tear makers, coolies, servants, Ac., Ac. 

Now for tho accounts, cost, Ac. :— 


Row of out-houses for tea-maker's servants, &e., 
Collection of material for building factory, stone, 
felling timber, cutting, and squaring ditto.. 
Cost of living of planter, 12 months, 100 Rs. per 

mensem. . 

Grain for cattle during winter . 

Six herdsmen, 5 Rs. per mensem (12 months) ... 

Carriage of grain to plantation. 

Cutting and storing grass for fodder. 

Clearing toil acres of land and terracing ditto... 

Manuring ditto .. 

Planting ditto. . 

PurchiiHe of 300,000 seedlings, 2-8 per 1,000 .. 

Carriage of ditto, from plantation . 

Purchase of tools, rnamooties, axes, Ac. 

Odd expenses . 


Rs. 

a. 


3,000 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

750 

0 

0 

160 

0 

9 

500 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 


Total Us. 

Brtught fonvard from 1st year 


10,760 0 
8,000 0 


Grand Total ... 18,760 ft 0 


Or say in round numbers, up to end of second year, Rs, 20,000. 

My description of the factory having rather out-stripped my chruno- 
l°gy, I must here remark that the buildiug expenses of the Hame would 
properly come under the third year, whereas I am now dealing with 
those of the second. I will now add up accounts for tho second yoar, 
premising that 1 am in most of the items allowing a margin over and 
above what I believe, with care and ecouumy, they would actually cost. 

By the end of the second year the cattlo should have increased (at a 
moderate computation and allowing for losecss) to 100 or 120 head. 
Two or three additional herdsmen would therefore lie requisite, also an 
increase of expenditure for grain mid fodder during the winter, but the 
milk, if properly looked after, and mode into ghee or clarified butter, and 
the amount realised after the stock h.ia reached its maximum limit by 
sale of calves, will more than realise all extra expenditure. L. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Farmers in New Hampshire have a peculiar way of planting 
potatoes. They lay them on tho ground and cover them with 
thatch, so that the sun will not burn them when they are said to 
be better in quality, and to grow in larger numbers. This is not 
a new mode. It is extensively and successfully practised in many 
localities in America, especially in districts subject to long 
droughts, if straw is plenty. 
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In our last issue, we made a few brief observations on certain 
extracts from the Proceedings of the Madras Board of Bevenne 
on the use of salt for agricultural purposes. Unfortunately, 
our remarks were paragraphed along with the paragraphs con¬ 
taining the extracts from the Board’s Proceedings. We wish 
it to bo understood, that the first four paragraphs only were 
extracts from the Proceedings of the Board. 


The food of their poultry is very carefully regarded by the 
French breeders. For the first week after being hatched (and in 
winter for a much longer time), the chickens are fed on barley 
meal mixed with milk, stale bread soaked with water, and green 
food finely chopped. Very few instances can be found where 
poultry are fed on whole grain, as it is believed that whole 
grain would be too expensive, produce fewer oggs, too much 
fat, and cause more disease when fowls aro fed ad libitum, so 
;is to completely fill their crops, which renders digestion diffi- { 
cult. The food is mostly composed of about one-half bran and 1 
one-half buck-wheat, barley, or oatmeal, made into a stiff paste, 
with which the fowls are fed twice a day, namely, at sunrise j 
and sunset. This diet is given indiscriminately to old and 
young. In some cases where the fowls have not tho run of 
meadows, they are provided with a certain amount of animal i 
and green food. The waste of tho butcher shops is boiled, the j 
fat skimmed off, and when coagulated, thoroughly mixed with 
the moal food. Cabbages and other vegetables are supplied in 
some cases, being either fed raw, or boiled, and mixed with the 
other food. Buck-wheat is considered preferable to all other 
grain us a stimulant to egg-laying, and in winter a certain 
amount is given whole. 


A summary of returns from the Agricultural Depart- j 
mont at Washington, shows the average pay of farm labour in i 
tho United States to be a fraction over 2r> dols. (60 rupees) per | 
month, or very nearly 1 dol. (2 rupees) per day for the working 
time—perhaps over that, if due allowance was made for bad , 
weathor and other contingencies. In striking contrast, wo note j 
returns rocently published as to the pricos paid for agricultural J 
labour in Europe. Tims in Belgium the price reported is equal 

10 8 annas and 4 pics per day without food, the variation 
being from 6 annas 9 pies to 12 annas 10 pies in extreme cases. 
Day labourers, in harvest, got from 1 rupee 3 annas 2 pies 
to 1 rupee 8 annas a day. One report from Prussia is about 
the Baltic rates ; two others aro much lower, one stating the 
wages in summer and harvest at the rate of 4 annas 10 pies 
to 6 annas 5 pies a day without victuals, tho other at 11 annas 
6 pies for summer work in general. In Switzerland, prices 
vary from 4 rupees to 8 rupees per month with board, and 
from 1 rupee to 1 rupee 3 annas 2 pios a day without. Tn 
Galicia, labourers receive 5 annas 9 pies a day in summer, 

3 aunas 10 pies a day in winter, 7 annas 8 pies to 9 annas a 
day in harvest with no rations. In Silesia, men got board and 
lodging and 40 rupees a year. In Hungary wages vary very 
much, but aro mostly paid in provisions, generally about 28 
rupoes a year in money, 60 bushols of grain, food for a cow and 
pig, and fuel and lodging free. In France, one report says 
12 annas 2 pies a day in summer, and 9 annas 7 pies in winter 
without provisions; another, 120 to 140 rupees a year with 
board ; another, from 8 to 12 rupees a month, and another gives 
a table of rates paid for piece work, in which we fitid—cutting 
hay, clover, lucerne, &c.; first cut, per acre, 1 rupee 10 annas 

11 pies, second cut, 1 rupee 6 annas & pies, cocking the same, 
10 annas 3 pies per acre ; reaping oats, wheat, &c., with the 
hook, 2 rupees 9 annas 7 pies per acre; putting in sheaves 
not bound, 10 annas 3 pies per acre; binding, 6 annas 1 pie, 
per 100 ; hand-sowing cereals, 3 annas 6 pies per -acre ; 
spreading manures or lime, 11 annas 2 pies per acre. 


In our last number of the Agricultural Gazette we pub¬ 
lished a memorandum by Lieutenant-Colonel Boddam on 
ploughs. We have since discovered that the frets recorded in 


the memorandum are drawn from the Report of the Experi¬ 
mental Farm at Madras, and it is but justice to the author 
of the Report that we should place the fret before our readers:— 


Government Farm Report , dated 
April 1,1871. 

The Report at page 28 records 
the results of experiments with 
iron ploughs, and speaks favour- 
ably of certain small iron ploughs 
made by Messrs. Ransome A Sims, 
and Messrs. Howard A Co., and 
adds that they cost, in Madras, 
rupees 35 each. ® 

Pam 210. A combined plough, 
that is one made of wood and iron, 
was mode on the farm. 

Para 212. It is a swing-plough 
with wooden stilts and pole, and 
the whole of the iron-work, mould- 
board included, consists of male- 
able iron. We thus avoid the loss 
and annoyance the breakage of cast¬ 
ings so frequently causes. Where- 
ever there in a village smith, the 
plough esui l>e made up or repaired. 
This plough only weighs seventy 
pounds, and can be conveniently 
carried from field to field, and it 
is ho constructed that tho driver 
while working is always close to 
his cattle. 


Lieut Colonel Boddam*a Memo, in 
Mysore Gazette, doled July 1871. 

Colonel Bqddam recommends 
Ransome A Sims* small Iron 
plough, and says they cost about 
rupees 36 each. 


This combined plough only 
weighs 70 lbs., and costs made up 
at Madras Rs. 16 ; in a village 
would be made up probably for 
Rs. 10. It can be conveniently 
carried from field to field, and it is 
so constructed, that the driver 
while working is near his cattle. 


Para 217. The Native plough 
cuts out a triangular furrow, while 
the furrow made by the English 
plough iH rectangular. The result 
is that while the English plough 
cleans out its furrow, and leaves 
the under-surface level, the Native 
plough leaves a ridgocl under-sur¬ 
face, nearly half of tho land being 
unploughed. 

Para 218. Again, the English 
plough inverts the soil and brings 
up each time a fresh surface, while 
the Native plough, or Cultivator, 
sts it should be called, leaves the 
soil in its original position. 
September 12th 1871- 


Tho Native plough cuts out a 
triangular furrow : the English 
plough a rectangular one : while 
the English plough cleans out its 
furrow, and lea\es the under-sur¬ 
face level ; the native one leaves n 
ridged under-surface, nearly half 
of the land being unworked. 


The English plough inverts the 
soil and brings up each time a 
fresh Burfuce, while the Native 
apology leaves the soil much in its 
original jKisition. 


Colonel Boddam no doubt made an oversight in omitting to 
notice the authority whom he was quoting Mr. Robertson 
of tho Madras Farm. 


CAN FARMING BE TAUGHT. 


{From Notfs Guardian.) 

Can farming be taught P —or aro its secrets only to be 
penotrated by long years of experience I The answer to either 
question is, we believe, neither decidedly yes or no, and the 
truth probably lies Homowhere between the two. In considering 
tlie subject of agricultural education, we can hardly insist too 
much on the difference between a knowledge of certain facts 
and practical experience. 

Knowledge of facts may be acquired through observation 
from books and by mixing with men of practical skill. Ex¬ 
perience must be personal, and extend over such a length of 
time as to bring us face to face with every difficulty that may 
besot our path. Hence, while a large amount of knowledge may 
be gained in a comparatively short time, an experience is only 
to be achieved by a lifelong service. In answering the question 
as to whether farming can be taught, we must exclude the 
idea of giving to the pupil a personal experience, with all its 
concomitant advantages, and consider only tho best means of 
imparting the result of the experience of others in the form of 
well-ascertained facts bearing upon his future walk in life. To 
this theoretical part of his instruction must be added every 
opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of the daily routine of 
farm work, in which he also should engage. 

First, it must be granted that a knowledge of facts, bearing 
directly on farming, will eventually be of inestimable value ; or. 
in other words, that a period of tuition, or at least of study, 
is essential to the future well-being of tne former. It is true 
that at a recent meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, a 
leading member of the Council spoke of the attainment of a great 
agricultural knowledge as easy, that a man who had mastered 
certain abstruse and difficult branches of science would have 
little difficulty in conquering the details of farming. We do not 
agree 'to thi^. We believe that long and careful study is 
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required before an intelligent man poaseeeee an extended know¬ 
ledge of the art of agriculture, untrammelled by foolish preju¬ 
dice*, and with the capacity to modify method* under novel cir- 
mmntrmcw ; and wo also believe that to ensure success o, man 
must pi tinned to his business, and that this particularly 
applies to Tanning when followed as a profitable occupation. 

We hardly thinlc it necessary to trouble our readers^ with argu¬ 
ments to prove what all intelligent agriculturists allow, 
namely, that a training in practical agriculture is essential, a 
knowledge of theoretical agriculture desirable, and that on in¬ 
sight into branches of sciuncu, directly or indirectly bearing 
upon agriculture, is valuable to the young farmer. How then 
is this extended view of agriculture to bo obtained P Wo do not 
know of any one place which provides for all these wants, and if 
a place existed, professing to meet the agricultural student and 
inaugurate him fully, scientifically, and practically, into the 
mysteries of his art, we should doubt its efficacy. No : the agri- 
ciutural student must go through more than one phase of instruc¬ 
tion, and ho must be content togivo a considorablo length of time 
to the prosecution of his studios. Farming can bo taught just 
as muon as medicine, or law, or engineering ; but do not lot us 
think that the student of one or other of these subjects can 
dispense With the subsequent school of exjierioueo anymoio 
than he could have ddne without the provious training of 
lecture-room, the hospital, or the workshops. 

How then has frrming to bo taught t First, in the field, under 
the tuition of a good agriculturist, and where manual work forms 
a portion of the daily instruction. Every young man intended lbr 
a fanner should thus l>e familiarized with operations, usages, 
technicalities, the habits of cattle and sheep, the ways of 
labourers, 911 a the handling of implements. He must not, how¬ 
ever, rest here, lie is not likely under these circumstances 
to satisfy his cravings for more knowledge as to the reason uf 
all ho sees. He wants a deeper insight, and he will find neither 
farmer, bailiff, nor labourer, able to supply him with what lie longs 
for. It-is at this stage that an Agricultural College becomes 
essential, an institution whore systematic instruction is given 
upon agriculture, and the sciences associated with it. Chemistry, 
geology, botany, veterinary, surgery, mathematics, drawing, not 
only throw a flood of light upon the path of tho agricultural 
student, but raise him to a higher level, and render him an aceom- 
' (dished agriculturist as well as a practical fanner, a man whom 
landlords will respect, and whom agents will not trample upon 
one to act as leaven in the agricultural community, and to hasten 
on a bottor time. We only wonder that in a great country like 
this, more attention has not been bestowed upon so direct a 
method of encouraging agricultural progress. 

Our relatives across the Atlantic are more energetic in this 
particular. We read of a prospective “ Agricultural Mining 
and Mechanical Arts' College 1 * in California, where, in addition 
to the congressional grant, the legislature gives tho College 
all interest accruing from the sale of IT),Odd.acres of land. In 
Connecticut a large grant is made to lurthor the Sheffield 
scientific branch of Vale College, where a course of instruction 
in agriculture occupies the seven winter months. In Delaware, 
the Legislature passed an Act in 18**7 for establishing a “ College 
for Agricultural and Mechanical Arts.” “ Illinois claims to 
have oeen the first to make ail effort for the appropriation 
of national lands to encourage industrial education.” As 
early as 1851 the subject was ventilated, and in 1853 a request 
was made to Congress, asking for a grant of land, not less in 
value than 500,000 dollars, “for the endowment of Indus¬ 
trial Universities in each State.” Finally, a College was estab¬ 
lished in Champagne County, with an agricultural department, 
and experimental and model farms, gardens, and ornamental 
ground, to the extent of 1,000 acres. Such facts indicate tho 
value attached to systematic instruction in agriculture in the 
United States of America, a country were the population is 110 
greater than our own, and whore the immense area prevents, ton 
great extent, that competition in land which wo soe at home. If 
they value a course of instruction ii^ agricultural science, should 
we not look upon it as positively essential. We conclude that 
great Ixmefit will follow a period of study at our own English 
Agricultural College, and that subsequent residence with a first- 
rafce agriculturist, or better still, with a gentleman who combines 
practical farming with tho work of a large estate, will complete 
the best possible trail ling for a man who is intended to take 
a good position in the agricultural world. 


AGRI-HORTIGU LTURAL SOCIETY, CALCUTTA. 


cultivation of cereals in upper indiaT 
Tns paper first submitted waB on interesting communication 
fFom Mr. W. H. Halsey, Secretary of the Public Gardens at 
PnwnpoRk 5 respecting certain kinds of cereals raised in that 
garden and elsewhere, of which he sonde specimens, and requests 
3 out. _ # 


a roport thereon. The following are Mr. Halsey's remarks and 
report of the Society’s Grain Committee:— 

“ I was very much struck by Mr, Robertson's account of hie 
experiment with selected need in the Boolundshuhur district, 
published by tho Society in the middle of May 1870, and conse¬ 
quently applied to him for a sample to try in our farm here. 
He was good enough to send mo a seer, but owing to its having 
been badly harvested, a great deal of the seed liod lost its ger¬ 
minating i»owerH, and 1 had rcpdatodly to resow tho patch of 
ground I selected for it. Tho land was average domut and woll 
manured, and tho only difference in tho cultivating I made was 
to put tho scods in one foot apart instead of two. After repeated 
resowing l got tho crop pretty evon, and after it was once up, it 
grew luxuriantly with a very coarso large-leaved straw, very dark 
in colour. It was very lato in ripening, ami was considerably 
injured by what is called “ girolic” here, and in England rust. 
As tho area howovor was only 484 square yards, the out-turn 
was too small to give any reliable result per acre. Tho average 
number of cars from a single grain was 00 , with an average of 62 
grains to the ear. To an inexperioucod eye it looked a very fino 
class of wheat, and being inexperionoed in the classes of India 
wheat, I showed it to somo of tho grain-dealers in the bazaar; as 
in duty bound they all said it was very fine, and on asking thorn 
if they know where it came from, they immediately said the 
Doccan. I then asked them why they did not import it, and 
they all said no 0110 would buy it, it mode such very dirty-coloured 
flour; one man informed me that lie got up some lakhs of mauuds 
of it for the Commissariat after the mutiny, but was objected to, 
and had it not been for the scarcity in those days, he would have 
hoon unable to part with it. I afterwards took it to tho Govern¬ 
ment miller, Mr. Eustaway, who informed mo it was of no uso 
whatever to him, lie could not make Hour out of it, that it would 
do to make soojee of*but from its shape and tho long hollow 
indentation in it, the stones would not he able to tako the husk 
off, and th.it every English miller would condemn it. 

“ T think, therefore, it would he advisable to place the sample 
No. 2 T have sent down before the millers and grain-dealers in 
Calcutta, for their opinion, before any further encouragement is 
given to the cultivation of it. 

“As an experiment I also tried the effect on some white whoat 
purchased in the lwanr for tho purpose, and cultivated under 
exactly the same circumstances both as to soil, area, irrigation, 
&c. The result was—each grain produced the high average of 
On ears, each ear averaging 42 grains; hut unfortunately the grain 
was sacrificed to tho quantity of straw, and was so wretchedly 
poor, that my superintendent, in my absence, fed tho fowls with 
it, and I am unable to send you n sample of it. I am satisfied 
to conduct such an ♦experiment as this ; some artificial manure 
would he necessary, the characteristic of which would U» to in¬ 
crease the weight of tin* grain. Tliero war oIro another drawback 
to both experiments ; they took a good month longer to come to 
maturity than the country wheat under ordinary circumstances, 
and this necessitated frequent extra waterings which, us pointed 
out by Mr. Bridgeman, is a fatal drawback necessitating as it 
docs additional expense. 

“As my attention has been drawn to the subject of tho weight 
and out-turn of wheat and barley crops in this country, it may 
not bo out of place if 1 give you the information 1 have gathered 
on tho subject. 

“ For this purpose T have put up six hags of grain nmnborod 
and labelled in accordance with tho mvompanying table, and I 
shall fool obliged if you will take ex cry opportunity to test tho 
figures contained therein. Should they, as I believe, turnout 
correct, t shall have established the fiicfc that weight for weight. 
Indian wheat and barley are as good as English grain, ancl that 
our deficiency is only in the out-turn ; « r<ja : if we only had thdfr 
manure they have in England, we should have nothing to learn 
from that country in the iimttor of growing wheat and barley. 
Oats I have* always found light in comparison with English seed, 
but I mpprohend there is no such difference in this staple, but 
could oe remedied by manure. 

“ It will bo understood that my average weights and average 
yields are distinctly averages, that there are both higher weights 
and higher yields ns there aro lower weights and lower violds, 
and in inviting criticism on Ibis table, l wish my crimes to 
thoroughly understand this, ami not to argue on exceptional 
circumstances 
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sure in reporting the results on the small quantity of ‘ Compton’s 
Patent Chemical manure * you sent me up. I applied it as 
directed on 5 cottahs of land, being a portion of 20 bitfgib which 
I sowed in paddy, and which I haa manured with animal manure. 
Tho former gave me a produce at the rate of 20 ntaunds 
the biggah (of 14,400 square feet), while tho latter yielded about 
12 maunds. 

“ My tenants, who had sown paddy oil round my Add, were 
(owing to the bad season) very unsuccessful with their crop. I 
dont believe that on an average they got more than 9 paaunds 
tho biggah. I should observe that my land was highly cultivated, 
woll ploughed, and twice weoded; wnereas my ryots only weeded 
their lanas once. My opinion is that tho chemical manure would 
answer very well for all crops in India, and that it would pay. 
I should have been glad to have used two tons of it with my 
winter crops of wheat, barley, and oats, if I could have got it.'*— 
ibid. 


COTTON FROM MUNIPORE. 
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Report of the Grain Committer on certain samples of cereals 
submitted by TP. II. llalsci/ f /-V/., Secretary , l*nbhc Garden, 
Cawnpure. 

Read Mr. Hulsey's letter descriptive of tho above bam pies, 
and after inspection thereof, wo beg to report as follows 
Wheat. 

No. 1. Is good floury wheat, but not suitable for aoojeo. 

No. 2. Flinty, worse than Chingajclly, no use for flour. 
Soojoc might bo made from it, but the louf would not bo good, 
will not dio for mixing; a very undesirable description. > 

No. 3. Good dooda, roaddy saleable and the most serviceable 
for flour and soojec. 

Baulky. 

No. 4. Country; nice grain, colour fair. 

No. 5. Graiu good ; not so heavy, colour of flour much whiter. 

No. 6. A very fine barley. 

Oats. 


No. 7. From English seed, best. 

No. 8 From Cawnporo seed, ordinary sample. 

No. 9. Ditto. from Patna, better than No. 8. 

Resolved ,—That tho thanks of the Committee l>o tendered to 
Mr. Duncan, of tho Phoenix Mills, for meeting the Committee, 
und for the assistance rendered by him.— Agri-Horticultural 
Society's Proceedings. 


COMPTON'S PATENT CHEMICAL MANURE. 

9 - 


Read tho following lettor, dated 29th June, from Major-General 
W. F. Nuthall, Officiating Political Agent, Munipore, regarding 
the sample of cotton already noticod :— 

“ In compliance with your request I now send you by banghy 
post, a larger sample of the Munipore cotton. • It was purchased 
m the market in this town where cotton is exposed for solo all 
the year round. Scarcely any pioce-goods aro imported into the 
country, owing to the difficulty of obtaining carriage across tho 
hills, and the Muiiinorces therefore manufacture most of tho 
clothing they use in domestic life. 

“ This specimen was the best that could be obtained, but I 
am not aware of any varieties, excepting that which naturally 
results from growth of the same seed in tho hills and in the valley, 
the climute of which is less favourable to it. I paid 2 annas 
6 pics for this specimen, which weighs 7 cliittacks ; the rate per 
unwind therefore would bo Its. 14 annas 4-4-7 

“ It is principally grown by tho tribes around the valley, and 
the demand is such that many of them, tho Cookies especially, 
arc in better circumstances than the people of the plains. This 
is evident from tho liberal prices they pay tor articles fchoy require 
such as gongs, das, &c. 

u This cotton, although of so good a quality, receives no culti- 
\ation whatever, nor is the hand manured, excepting with the 
ashes of the jungle which grew upon it, fresh land being takon 
up every year. Tho seed is sown broad-cast, and one or two 
weeding is all the attention it afterwards receives. 

“ The soil on tho lower slopes of the hills, east of the valley, is 
a rich block loam, better adapted for cotton than any I nave 
^eon in India, and there are hundreds of acres available, and I 
believe that all difficulties as to carriage might be removed; but 
at present there are-insuperable obstacles to enterprise, not the 
least of which, is want of intelligence on the part of the Munni- 
pore Government to its own interests and that of its subjects. 

“ I came here just in time to prepare a field of cotton in my 
own grounds, on tho prinnciple recommended by Mr. Logan, 
and published in the Government Gazette, and it is coming oil 
very well. The result I will communicate in due time.'’ 

Read also the remarks of tho members of the Cotton Committee 
on this sample :— 

Mr. AT. Henderson .—“ This is a remarkably good sample of In¬ 
dian e< >tton, free from st*yns and seed, fair length ana strength 
of staple, and altogether a very desirable description for home 
consumption. I would value it at about 8 Jd per lb. in Liverpool. 

“ Further particulars from General Nuthall would be desirable, 
say, the quantity now produced, the quantity that could be pro¬ 
duced, aud tho nature of tho difficulties in the way of increased 
cultivation and transport.’' 

Mr. J Thomas .—“ This sample for Bengal cotton has a very 
good staple, about equal to the best Bhomerghur that comes to 
this market, but is inferior to that produced on the Bombay side, 
both in length of staple and silkiness. 

“ The colour is very good, but I think it would be impossible 
to get cotton in any quantity so thoroughly deem as this is. In 
my opinion it would not bring here more than Rs. 3 over tho 
price of fair Bengal, though it would probably be worth about 
ad. per lb. in Liverpool. It would be much fended here (if well 
cleaned) for the China market.” 


The Secretary laid on the table several communications re¬ 
specting this manure. The Government of India’placed at the 
disposal of the Society at the close of 1869, a small quantity there¬ 
of which had been distributed to various applicants, but mBre es¬ 
pecially to Managers of Tea Gardens in Assam and Cachaf. The 
results have, in most instances, proved of a negative character. 
The only really satisfactory return is that of Mr. G. C. D* Betts, 
of Aurangabad Factory (Moorshedabad District), as detailed in 
tho following letter, dated November 1870:— 

“I am in receipt of your favour of yesterday, and I have ploa- 


Mr. T. H. Mosley.— u This sample is somewhat irregular in 
length of staple as was the case with the small master upon which 
I reported for General Nuthall in April last, and such irregularity 
is doubtless a result of the want or care in cultivation to which 
hereferB in his letter. The cotton represented is however a 
valuable and very useful description forborne consumption, and 
the best specimen of hill growth I have ever seen, being jsoft to 
the feel, of good colour, and fair staple in length and strength of 
fibre—present value in the Liverpool market would be felly* to 
8 £<£ per lb., taking mid Orleans at 9f& per lb. 
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u It willbo interesting to learn the result of General Nuthall’s 
own experiment in field culture of this cotton, and moawliile ho 
might ^'requested to favour the Society with the further parti¬ 
cular* referred to by Mr. Henderson. If quantity is available, 1 
see no.reason why a good price should not command the supply 
in good •condition.'* 

xhe Secretary mentioned he had applied to General Nuthall 
for the required information. 


CARDAMOM CULTIVATION IN TRAVANCORE. 


Thk cultivation of cardamoms in Travancore is generally car¬ 
ried on in the same manner as in other parts, such as Coorg. 
As in Coorg, the production of the spice in Travancore is great¬ 
ly dependent on the “ processes of nature.'* The last Adminis¬ 
tration Report of the Travancore Government furnishes us with 
an account of the cardamom cultivation in Travancore which is 
both instructive and interesting, and Bhows the increase of pro¬ 
duce within a short time. There are several thousand acres of 
land where cardamom is reared and from which the yield 
annually is great ; still, in tlio past year, nearly 3,OUO acres were 
again opened for cultivation, which in two years moro must pro¬ 
duce tneir first crop, and increase the revenue of the ‘Sircar 
from this source. In tho Travancore forests, or those regions 
generally knowifoa the Cardamom Hills, tho cultivation of car¬ 
damoms does not seem to be attended with much difficulty, but 
is thus carried on :—A suitable piece of land, such as presents 
the growth of wild cardamoms and large trees, is selected by 
the ryot, and a “ blaze is then run on tho treos, to mark tho 
boundaries.” As the appearance of cardamom plants is depend¬ 
ent on the rains, tho best time to commence operations would 
be in March. In this month “ tho under jungle and all growth 
up to 8 to 10 inches in diameter is cut down and a few large j 
trees of soft and rapid growth are foiled over at a distance of I 
about. 100 feet apart. This is allowed to lie and rot. and in 
September or October foilwing the young plants begin to show. 
When the young plants are too crowded, it is usual to thin them 
out, leaving from four to six feet clear botween the clumps. 
When there are largo open spaces, young plants are transplanted 
to fill them up.*’ It must be observed that this is precisely what is 
done in tho Coorg forests, there being no systematic planting and 
manuring in the cultivation of cardamons. But in Travancore tho 
cardamon plants, we find, do not appear till after three or four 
months after the setting in of the rainy season, although tho fel¬ 
ling of the treos is go norally completed before tho end of April. 

“ After tho opening of the gardon, the Report states, “ it is usual 
to leave it undisturbed for two years, hut in the third year a 
light weeding is done, and the scanty crop picked. Tn the fourth 
year, when tho rhizomes will have 8 to in stems previous to the 
crop being gathered, a thorough wooding is gone through with 
hoes and kiuvos.” The collection of the crops is generally done 
in November, previous to which arrangements are made to have 
tho gardens watched, “as neighbours as well as outsiders .ire ever 
ready to rob the produce which finds a ready sale in tin* Madura 
villages.” After arranging these preliminaries, we observe it 
stated that “early in November, gangs of coolies begin to make 
thoir nppoarance and the weeoding is done bofore the collection 
of crop. Tho gardens are told oft' into ranges to which is attached 
a camping ground or tavalum. These tamlums are usually in 
tho neighbourhood of a stream and of rocks which have to an- i 
swer the purpose of barbecues. Each ryot has his division told 
off of these rocks, which ownership'lias boon probably handed 
down for generations, and very tenacious they arc of these claims. 
The cultivators make their advances to coolies all over tho Ma¬ 
dura district. As soon as the weeding lias boon done, the gather¬ 
ing begins. The racemes with the fruit on them are pulled off 
the plants and brought into the tavalum in cumblies or sacks. 
The day after, before the coolies go out to the gardens, tho cap¬ 
sules are stripped off the racemes and tho quantity picked mea¬ 
sured. A cooly will gather about § parahs under favourable cir- | 
oums ta nces. The oardamoms arc then spreod out on tho rocks i 
to dry, and remain exposed to the sun and dew for four days and 
nights .' 1 

The Boil of the Cardamom Hills is greatly adapted to the cul¬ 
tivation of cardamoms. We observe that the best soil suitable 
for the growth of the cardamom plants is “ a rich vegetable 
mould.” In such a soil the plants will bear for many years, but 
in a poor one, we are told, they soon die out, after perhaps yield¬ 
ing five or 6 orops. It is a peculiarity in the growth of cardamoms , 
that the plants require much shade under which they grow “ in < 
great luxuriance" ; thus, as it is remarked, the cultivation j 
to the spite has one advantage over that of coffee or | 
tea, that is, in its being carried on without loss to tho 
country of its forests. The cardamom thrives best at an oleva- , 
tion of about 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, but it is * 
fouudrat elevations varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Thus, the i 
difleienoe of the resrwetive elevations of the several hills, and I 
eotneqttently the di&renee of climate shows two varieties of the 
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cardamom in the Travancore forests. These two varieties bear 
“ distinctive difference to each other in seasons of croppage of bear¬ 
ing, and also in the appearance of the fruit or capsule.” The Per- 
rayer appears to divnle the sites where each of those varieties 
appear, tho cardamoms on the east of tho river bring known as 
tho Jfagara alum and on the west as the Cannes alum, tho 
Magara alum fiowors in April and May and the fruit matures 
in December and January, while the latter flowers in April and 
the crop ripens in Ootober and November. Tho yield in the 
gardens to the oast of the Porraycr river is greater than in the 
'Junueu aliun forests. For this difference, the respective eleva¬ 
tions of the two foreBtB, and the variation in tho rainfall, are 
accountable. East of tho Perrayor, the rainfall for the year 
hardly exceeds 100 inches, and the elevation is somewhat high, 
but to the west of it, iu the (Eunice alum district, the rainfall 
is much heavier, being from 150 to 200 inches in the year, odd 
the elevation is generally lower, and the country mare exposed 
to high monsoon winds. 

We do not think that a correct estimate of the cost of the 
production of cardamons, and the quantity of yield of a given 
area of ground, can be arrived at in the present state of 
cultivation in Travancore. There is no regular system of 
growing, and tho cost and out-turn not only very great, accor¬ 
ding to tho seasons, but havo hitherto afforded no data to 
capitalists who may wish to invest iu cardamon cultivation, 
owing to the desultory manner in which the gardens havo 
been attended to. The ryots do not care to secure always 
a good out-turn, aud “when a bad crop is anticipated, the 
gardens usually begin to deteriorate, for tho owners then 
look only to tho gathering of tho crops, and unless compelled, 
will hardly weod or attend to the cultivation.” To capitalists, 
however, who intend to invest in cardamon cultivation, tho 
fact that from 20,000 to 30,000 acres of forest in Travancore 
are yot available, must appoar inviting; and these acres 
ropresont uu annual }ield of 250 to 300 tons of tho spice, which 
to the producer, according to the present ratos paid by tho 
Travancore Sircar, is worth from fivo to seven lacs of Rupcos. 
Can therefore the truth of tho observation that “ a cardamon 
jungle is amine of wealth to its possessor” bo denied? 


* INDIGO Bifft!HT- 


T^hc Editor of the Indian Daily News. 

Sir, — 11‘ wlml Or. William Caroy wrote at tho time of his pros¬ 
pectus for an Agricultural and Horticultural Society for India was 
carried out, fi great deal*>f knowledge would be saved, i. n. t “ a 
body of men engaged in the same pursuit from a joint stock of 
their information and experience, and thereby put every indivi¬ 
dual in possesion of the sum-total acquired by them all.” 

After reading of the opium blight, mul seeing uo satisfactory 
conclusion arrived at, I must mention that about seventeen years 
ago I had my indigo crop similarly attacked by blight, that is to 
say, we had all at once some days of heavy rains, and for three 
months a succession of dry weather. A hard cruHt had formod 
ou tho surface of the indigo fields, and the plants wore dying 
away. 1 at first (tho plant licing three feet high) thought that it 
was for want of nourishment, but tho spot being near to the 
bullock-sheds, wtiero I had some 250 head of cattle, of courso it 
was absurd. I took up some of the plants, split them in two, 
and found from the root right up that a black mark had gone up 
through tho pith of the stem, and as it went up so gradually, tho 
leaves fell oft and tho stalks withered. 

I callod a Committee. Many opinions were given. (I had dug 
doep in places where tho blight was, aud fouud it warm where 
the hand was hold, and so formed my own opinion). Ah tho Com¬ 
mittee were all nativos, their conclusions were that the devil or 
bhooth had got into the plant, I said no ! he has got into tho 
earth, aud we must have him out with the plough, which, in my, 
mind, was nothing moro or less than that soino unaccountable 
deleterious gas had become confined, and could not escape. I 
ploughed the whole up, pulling up the blighted plants, and sowing 
more seed. This saved all the good, and seed vegotating, got a good 
field, to the astonishment of the natives, and did tho same to tlio 
whole cultivation. From that day I made it a rule not to sftvo 
tho plough. The native plough does not go deep enough. Indigo 
is more hardy than poppy, tlio latter requiring cold and dew, but 
not rain ! It is really wonderful that our rulers have not long ago 
given up tho monopoly! and allowed everyone to cultivaterby 
license or certain tax per l»eegah, tobacco also, instead of that un¬ 
popular inedtao tax which is now creating suoh bail feelings. 
Perhaps you may recollect that fanatical sect or race, the Alkalies, 
in tlfe Punjab! They wore thorns in old Runjoet Singh’s side, 
but lie was a match for them; they had their agents everywhere; 
he kept their high Priest under surveillance at Lahore, and dealt 
summarily with all that turned up; there can scarcely be a doubt 
but they are at the bottom of all the murders now taking plane. 

I feel astonished that Government high officials should go to 
Court or elsewhore on duty, without the attendance of orderlies* 
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The Dr/rje, fhifj tells of enormous product* of ten, ill the 

Torni from plants planted 4 by 4. I believe that the Torai was 
virgin soil when phuited, and such a soil is expected to maintain 
plants for seven yours without being manured; they will then din 
away ; but wo may well fancy at 4 by 4 tho roots must grow 
into each other's branches also, leaving no space for plucking, 
and wo may well imagine how soon the soil will become exhausted, 
light being known to exercise considerable influence oil vegetation. 

The analysis of each variety of plant lends to a knowledge of 
the saltsrequirod from the soil, and an analysis of tin* soil itself 
permits us to discover what elements are deficient and what 
manures are required. Upon an exact knowledge of these facts is 
built itp the whole system of rational agrieultuie. 

Tho exhaustion of soil arises from the absorption of the essen¬ 
tial salts by the crops, and not from the disappearance of its 
humus or carbonaceous matter, as has been supposed until the 
time of Liebig ! 

The produro of sugar is falling off much for tho last twenty 
years for want of exotic rattoons ; the planting of the same rat- 
toon in tho same land or soil has naturally died away ' and the* 
making of ghoor in this district gives a profit of 100 per cent. now. 

The same may be said of all the seeds in India. The zemindars 
do not interest themselves in such things. The eonsoqueiKe i 
will he. that India will import, when it could, by proper manage- | 
mont, all and every article of consumption !—Vours, &c. I 

I’uo Bono PriiLKo. 

C’hiusurah, ‘22nd September 1*71. 

AGRICULTURAL STOCK INDIA- 


THU! CATTLE BREEDING ESTABLISHMENT AT 
IKK >NS( >()1L 

In the South-West corner of the Mysore I Yo\ ince, about thirty 
miles from the town of Mysore and as many from the frontier of 
('oorg, lies the little town of Moon sour, which from being the 
1 lead (Quarters of tlie ('attic Brood'iig Establishment, play's no 
small part towards the general welfare of t he country, ami us I 
such deserves special notnlin our columns. At tins point tho | 
Luteiiinantoerth mer, a tribut.-iry of the ( '.iveiy , which takes it> ! 
vise in the Bramaghcrry Ihlls betwien \\ , yna.ul ami Courg, is | 
crossed by a line bridge, built it is s.ud s<a*shears ago by a 
Doctor with engineering pmclivities. .ludgingT^lm the capital 
maunev in which the work bus stood, we doubt not that lloon- | 
soor was as fortunate in those days m its Esculanlus as in it- 
Engineer. and that lie bad time enough and to spare t<» devote 
himself to the latter dut'es, which now' redound so mm li to his 
credit. It is said also that the two line mansions in the place 
owe their largo and lofty rooms to his having endeavoured, in 
day's when labour was cheap ami timber in the neighbouring | 
forests was abundant, to outvie the Commissariat Officer in their j 
construction. 11 is house, once the properly of Sir Murk Cubbon, I 
when in clan-go of the favni, is now tenantod by Captain Row- , 
land.ion, and the oilier more imposing mansion, with its terraces . 
on the hanks of the rn er, is being converted, by that enterprising 
Planter, Mr. Donald Stewart of ('oorg, into a Cntl'ce Cleaning 
Establishment. Another imposing pile of buildings at lloonsoor 
are the former < Vnimissiariut Ollieos. with a tdil chimney. They 
are now occupied partly ns a Talook Cutvberry and partly as a 
store room for samlal, for which tree the surrounding countiv is 
famed. Nor far from tho ollices are the (’attic Lines, which, 
under the supervision of Sub-Conductor Timms, are kept in 
most beautiful order. Hero may bo seen upwards of l.‘>o pairs of I 
four-year-old bullocks being trained to pull siige guns, and | 
to moot tho drafts from tire numerous stations in India i 
and Burniah which are garrisoned bv Madras troops. Fine | 
strong ropes mmle from tho leaf of tin? common date palm I 
are used to tether the cattle ; and the members of tho S\dapett ! 
Farm C’ouimittee may be surprised t<» learn tli.it Mr. Robertson t 
made no ncw r discovery in rocommemling 1at(*lv the use ( »f so.ik I 
ud instead of bodod gram, as the (huernnient c.ittle have lV*v | 
many years been foil on nothing else. A nui.ibor of elephant**, 
many of them eighty yours old that have done dut under I 
Runject Singh, and a few’ camels, form portion of tin* stud. The , 
neighbouring finely wooded pasture-lands and the lord*- growing i 
in the larg<* bmks not far off, furnish thorn with ahumhint pro- I 
wilder ; added to which there arc several tine paddocks round I 
lloonsoor, on wdiich hay is cultivated mid stacked for forage in | 
the hot weather. Another feature of lloonsoor, deserving a No i 
of mention, is the Tannery, which formerly supplied the Madras | 
Army with all its pouches, butt-bolts and stout Ordnance boots ; i 
hut since Sir * barton Trevelyan came down with the shear* and ' 

(!o\ eminent hn-> taken up the idea that it is )>ettcr to cncoiiram* ' 
English than local manufacture, its glories an* (WHsing auny ; | 
yet Maistry Shuukrie, the Foreman of the former works, to'whom 
the pith have been made over, still employ's a number of hands, ' 
and makes up lx»uf& mostly for native corps. After seeing tho | 
capital riding and stout-walking boots he turns out, at half the 



English price, one cannot help feeling surprised that his estab¬ 
lishment is not better known and not mote lunjoly pAtroiiiflcd 
by tho planters of Wynaad, Georg, and Mfinzorawwi ^The bark 
of a small shrub with u bright yellow flower fcfiovfn^tKoTun- 
gadoe is used for tantiiug, though quantities of tKe tJi'Azilmn 
acacia, the bark of which is superior, have been planted found 
the compounds and paddocks for the purpose. 

Ten miles South-West of Hoousoor in a rich, well-wo6dcd, and 
well-watered country, is tho great kaval (pasture-land) of Hotia- 
|godc : w here, though tho season has been unusually dpy, the grass 
is a fine rich greon sward, such as may bo .seen iii 'tno meadows 
of Hampshire of under the canals of Holland. Here tho herds, 
from all the kavals in Mysore, assemble for their annual inspec¬ 
tion. This is not tmeh a difficult process as may be imaginod. 
There are two enclosures made of wooden palisiides closely knit¬ 
ted together with branches, tho 011 c in front opening out m the 
form of the lettor V for the admission of tho cattle, and con¬ 
nected with tho second oval enclosure by a short narrow Pas¬ 
sage, which admits of only one animal passing at a time. Here 
the Commissariat Officer is stationed with his Assistant, and as 
each animal passes, stock is taken, and the yoiuig calves are 
branded with a red-hot iron almost instantaneously on tho flank 
or shoulder with the number of the year. Occasionally tho 
cattle make frantic but futile efforts to break through the bar¬ 
rier, and at other times, getting timid as they approach the 
enclosure, they make a stampede, and are not brought up till 
they have raced over live or six miles of o6untry. There is 
scarcely a prettier sight to lx) soon than the numerous 
herds divided into pals according t.o tho age of the calvos. 
Tho cows arc pure white, with narrow foreheads and re¬ 
treating horns; while many of tho bulls arc magnificent 
annuals of a dark bluish tinge, standing high above the rest 
of the herd. Many of tho Sairvogars in charge of tho several 
hords are line hold-looking men. Each come from a particular 
part of the country. They provide their ow’n drovers, and 
though tho pay is small, they value tho post from tho perquisites 
appertaining, rind from the position it gives them among their 
countrymen. It should be stated that Honagode is not the 
only kaval belonging to H. M.’s Government in Mysore. Thore 
are upwards of .‘500, sc.vtered over all parts of tho country, 
the most important being the Scgay Gouda kaval noar llassan, 
tin* large Slmlikcry tank kaval in Shomoga, Tlossdroog in 
('hittuldroog, and Magadec not far from Buugalorn. The cattle 
lia\e Iher^iore tho advantage of being shifted from place to 
place, wherever the best past ura go may boat the particular 
season of the year, and to this in a great measure is attributable 
their speed, pluck, and eiidumnre. When Sir William Denison, 
with the true iiiMmrfs of an English country gentleman, 
perceived the value of flu-se kavals, and Hie possession of such 
a bleed of cattle to the Government, he directed in 1807, tho 
1 re-orgatn/atsm of the establishment which had been bro¬ 
ken up in by his predecessor, Sir Charles Trevely¬ 

an. A number of cattle of inferior breed had got mixed 
up with the herds which had been brought in by the 
Sairvogars, and were re-purchased by the Government. Glider 
the excellent 'management of Major II. Magrath and ('upturn 
Rowlandson, a marked improvement in the appearance of tile 
cattle ha* now taken place ; their numbers liavo increased from 
<;,<)<>(> to 12 , 1 mm), while nearly all tho bad and old cattle have been 
weeded out and sold. Much discrimination is needed in this re¬ 
spect, as wtdl as m dealing with the natives of the country and the 
revenue ntfiu’uls, whose interests often clash with those of tho 
department. It is, however, our pleasing duty to state that 
thank- lo tho officers, whose names are above rcoordod, no 
department in the country is at pn sent move deservedly popular, 
and no plnee more worthy of a vjsit then lloonsoor. It is not 
easy to calculate the good done t * the country by the establish¬ 
ment. Already it has savod Government many thousands of 
rupees by providing the CominiHsariat with bullocks at moderate 
charges, and shortly it is expected that the sale of surplus cat¬ 
tle will make it entirely self-supporting. The Mysore country 
also benefits, as t.bc department has engaged to furnish out) 
hundred bulls antimill} for breeding purposes, and they are now 
being distiibutcd, at Colonel Meade’s direction, to villages 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Wo are Indebt¬ 
ed to a valued correspondent, and to a small but able pamphlet, 
drawn up by Captain Rowlandson, on the history of the establish¬ 
ment, for the above reliable information, which wo are convinced 
must prove interesting to a largo miml>or of our readers. 

AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE- 

AGRTt VI/IVRAL SGIENGE, CHEMISTRY, AND 
MANURES * 

[JJy Mr. Jiobrrt Htovansoti.) 

Mu. Stevenson (whoso paper was headed ** The Progress of 
Agricultural Sciuiico, and the benefits of Uhomisfcry in detor- 

• raper read before tho Ayrshire Parmer*’ 0)nb. 
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a» ^MMunh* value of menune.’’) miA s— 
ill %i mmunamul of tit ywwrt —r—y tv-t 
Tlwldij vbegaa to take Me plane aa auaaful 
■ U W . a» d w a rt i*ataflaai»ee to4toal muoh of the darkaeu 

The important end efohorete investigations that 


composition, and value of manures, with the interesting nod 
important pppere that have been writt®? pointing out 
tW* mOdt of action and fertilising constituents, all tend 
to what Is moat desirable—the union of practice with 
sdenoe. It is from the combined results of practical 
obdorvation and scientific research that just systems of 
husbandly can be deduced. Farmers ought to know 
something of ObemiBtry, and Chemists something of practical 
agriculture. Bloth ana self-conceit are the enemies of progress, 
and make a man deaf to all instruction. The most hopeful 
symptom of our times is the restless activity to make procress 
and increase our boundaries of knowledge. Sir Humphrey 
Davy has been styled the father of Agricultural Chemistry. His 
important investigations and interesting lectures in the be¬ 
ginning of the present century opened up the way for other able 
investigators. Although he divided the vegetable constituents 
into organic and inorganic matter derived from the air, water, 
and the soil, he demonstrates that the action of the atmosphere 
not only promoted those chemical combinations in the soil ne¬ 
cessary to vegetation, but also afforded nutriment to the grow¬ 
ing plant, yet his views as to the form in which tho foou was 
assimilated and prepared, wore neither clear nor distinct, owing 
to the imperfect state of the science and tho want of 
proper experiments. Liebig has the merit of being tho 
first who laid before the public clear and practical views 
of the laws and principles of vegetation, and tno economy of 
nature. He has laid tne world under a deep and lasting obliga¬ 
tion for what he has done for agriculture. The novelty of his 
theories, the boldness of his opinions, and the clearness with 
which they were put forward, created a sensation among Bcionti- 
fic and practical agriculturists. He found that upon all soils, 
in the most varied climates, plants invariably contain not only 
organic, but also a certain number of mineral sub¬ 
stances, their nature and quality being ascertained by 
finding the composition of the ashes; that the fertility 
of the Boil depended on the presence and amount -of 
these fixed and mineral substances, and that carbonic acid and 
ammonia are absorbed from the atmosphere by tho leaves in 
greater quantities than what is contained in the plant. Tho 
patenting of a manure under Liebig's name, which proved very 
unsuoessn.il, led to erroneous views and mistaken opinion as to 
his theory. While nitrogenous manures are necessary, he con¬ 
sidered an adequate supply of those mineral constituents which 
the soil could not otherwise obtain, the most essentialim¬ 
portant. He held that water was not only a ^olvoht, hut a 
nutritious element indispensable to the wlioW^ocess of vege¬ 
tation, as rain dissolves not only a certain portion of theso 
mineral substanoes, but also supplies carbonaceous matter and 
ammonia. A shower in warm weather contains more of these 
than in cold or wet weather, and the first drops contain more 
than the last. By thunder storms, fo^s, and the distillation of 
dew and rain, considerable quantities of these fertilizing 
substances are received. Spring and river water contain about 
four times less ammonia than rain water, from which is derived i 
the fact that the ammonia is detained in tho soil, while the i 
pure water runs on and forms {he rivers and the springs. 

* Ca/rbonic Add and Oxygen. 

The fertilizing influence of the atmosphere is mainly due to 
the carbonic acid and oxygen gas it contains. Carbonic acid is 
formed by the decomposition and fermentation of decaying vegeta¬ 
bles and organic matter, and the respiration of all living creatures 
and animals whioh inspire. Oxygen, which penetrates into 
their lungs, combines with the carbon of their food, forms 
carbonic acid gas, and is thrown off from th^ bodies in perspira¬ 
tion and breathing. The air exhaled from their lungs is not 
wholesome, as it contains from 3 to 6 per cent, of carbonic acid, 
while from three to ten parts in ten thousand is the averafMro- 
portion in pure air. Thus every animal during life, CTery 
fire, and every substance under deoay, poisons the air 
by sending out portions of this deadly gas. Wind stirs the air, 
and is therefore beneficial by mixing it ; but this is net suffi¬ 
cient for keeping the air pure for animal Jife. The plant is the 
great purifier or the air. As fest as animals and other oarbon- 
aoeous formi ng agentB emit the poison, the whole vegetable 
world absorbs and decomposes it by means of energies re- 
cefoj^ frob the son. In the dark, plants are mere filters. 

over this gas is gone. From sunrise to its go- 
retaining carbon, 

or fUjb tpy, woody fibre, and give bade oxy- 
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gen to the air. so that they both puriftr * end e&ifoh 
it. The animals fern carbonic acid, for* the nf 
plants, and plants give out oxygen for the use ^ani¬ 
mals. In this way ere balanced the animal ana, vegetable 
kingdoms. Plante do not take in a visible quantity of foodinto 
a conspicuous operators Eke the mouth of an anjmal,bntbyj#ine 
of innumerable minute apertures in the extremities of the Spi 
fonushed with a substance like a sponge, called spnopoM. 
Plants have no stomaoh, but in the sou through which the radi¬ 
cals spread, their food undergoes apreparfewi analagous to 
that which the food of animals is subjected to in their stomach. 
Their leaves are tarnished with a porous texture for imbibing, 
and tubes and cells for assimilating and absorbing the carbon 
add gas from the atmosphere. Thus do we see the wise and 
intimate relation between animals and all living vegetables* 4s 
the water is distiilod from the ocean, carried by the clouds and 
again deposited upon the earth as rain and dew, so those sub¬ 
stances which all animals andliving creatures breathe, are stirred 
by the wind, carried through the atmosphere, and again deposit¬ 
ed upon the earth as nutriment for the growing plant. 

Exhaustion of the Soil. 

Soils may be considered as consisting of matter in three 
distinct conditions. The first may be termed the active matter 
of the soil, existing in a condition capable of being dissolved in 
water, and available for entering into the circulation of plants : 
these are the materials which influence the immediate fertility 
of the soil, and regulate its productive character. The second is 
called the dormant mattor, being insoluble in water, and 
therefore unfit for immediately entering into the structure 
of the plant ; but when acted upon by the chemical agents of 
the atmosphere and the soil, gradually changes to a soluble 
condition, and assumes an active and nutritive character. The 
third condition is the gritty or stony portion, the typo of tho ori¬ 
ginal rock from which all soils are produced, being the fractur¬ 
ed particles which have withstood the atmospheric agenoy for a 
longer period, but which gradually becomes broken up into 
a smaller and finer state, and changes into the condition and 
apj>earancc of the dormant matter. In all soils there is a 
progressive advancement. Rhouldthat which is stored up in an 
insoluble condition be promatui^g^plolved by artificial means, 
and those that are currirfP^nbyttie plants not be restored, 
the soil will ultimately necome exhausted. Hence the effect of 
raising crops itric acid and sulphate of ammonia alone, is 

more like livpgupon capital than interest, their action being 
more of a soJrent and stimulating nature than direct food for 
the plant. hile wo pride ourselves on the increased produce 
we obtain, yo are apt to forget that it may be at the cost of a 
future diminution of the crop. Should these substances bo 
frequent^ipplied without tho application of phosphoric acid or 
farm-ya^TCnanure, the huffi will ultimately become exhausted. 
The air constantly shifting is always prepared to yield a sup¬ 
ply of the fertilizing substances of the atmosphere, so that the 
exhaustion of a soil is often due to tho removal of the fixed 
and mineral substances which it cannot otherwise obtain. Not 
that nitrogenous manures are unnecessary : on the contrary, 
if appliod in moderate quantities upon some lands, they are 
highly beneficial. Tho present resources of tho soil are thus 
developed, and made available as food and nourishment for the 
plant, although ^e do not consider that new sources of food are 
adcled to the soil. The power of bones to lighten strong 
land by their chemical action, and thus render it less 
adhesive, is small. If put on to a large extent, they would 
have some effect; but small quantity usually applied renders 
this force insignificant. %ut they increase the productive 
capabilities of the soil by supplying phosphoric acid to the 
growing cropB. As a general rule, manures containing ammonia 
arc best adopted for Boils of a cold and inert nature, bones 
being most beneficial upon those of a light, drf^lwd porous 
nature, which require a much larger application of miners^’ 
substances of a more firm and solid kind. The atmosphere 
penetrates freely through soils of this nature, and soon disin¬ 
tegrates and consumes the active matters contained therein. 

Farm-yard and artificial Manures. 

Manure is the term used to designate all vegetable and 
mineral ingredients which, applied to the soil, increase its 
productive capability, or, when exhausted by cultivation, restore 
its fertility. Manures act partly as food for plants, and 
also by their mechanical influence in assisting the operations' of 
tillage on some soils ; they frequently exert as favourable an 
influence as by the actual increase of the nutritive substanoes. 
Nature teaches us the course we ought to adopt in supplying us 
with farm-yard manure, which must ever be the great mainstay 
of the former. The fertilizing constituents are present in dung, 
in states of combination which are especially favourable, mot 
only to the luxuriant growth of our crops, but also to maintain 
the Mure fertility of the soil. It is a universal manure, be¬ 
cause it all the constituents which our cultivated crops 

require to bring them to perfection, and is suited for every de- 
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scription of agricultural produce. All plants require a supply of 
organic and iaomnip dements for promoting vegetation. Am¬ 
monia, carbon acid, and nitric acid are volatile* and are found 
not only in the soil, but are supplied by the atmosphere—being 
distinguished as the organic element of vegetation. Phosphoric 
acid, sulphuric acid, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, chlorine, and 
sillioa are all confined in quantity to tne soil, being of a fixed or 
inorganic nature. The' discovery by Chemists of tne substances 
neoessory to vegetation, led to the application of artificial 
manures. Their nature, properties, and composition, have 
naturally received a large amount of attention from scientific 
and practical agriculturists. It is not necessary that an 
artificial manure should contain all the constituents of the 
crop. This is a condition rarely, if ever, fulfilled. Those 
of soda, sulphuric acid, lime, and chlorine, are loast 
necessary. Potash and magnesia are more important, though 
not essential. Nitrogen and phosphoric acid are absolutely 
indispensable. The iortiliziug influence of Peruvian guano 
is generally attributed to the ammonia, but it is equally certain 
that much of it is also due to the phosphates it contains, being 
nearly one-fourth part of the whole. A mixture of salts of 
ammonia and bones, to make tho amount of nitrogen and phos¬ 
phoric acid equal to guano, is not so nutritious nor beneficial. 
Guano weighs from 68 to 70 lbs. per bushel, and loaves one-third 
of ft white ash when burned; if more than this, adulteration may 
bo suspected. Sulphate of ammonia, when puroJ is colourless, 
dissolves easy, and with very little residue in cold water, and 
when heated over a lamp entirely volatile, contains about 24£ of 
ammonia, and from 2 to 4 of impurities. Nitrato of soda con¬ 
tains about 95 per cent, of the salt, and about 5 of impurities. 
Common salt, when sprinkled upon red hot coals, flics about 
\ with a cracking noise, out the salts of nitrate of soda do not so. 
v Crushed bones or bone-dust may be adulterated with earthy 
%%mixtureB. Their preseuco may be detected by mixing with 
water, when the lighter particles may bo washed off, leaving tho 
heavier sand and earthy matters at the bottom ; or by burning 
a weighed portion in tho air at a red heat J if tho ash exceeds 
half tne weight of bones, earthy or other matter has boon added. 
Dissolved bones ought to be sour to tho taste, and water mixed 
with thorn and allowed to stand should become distinctly sour. 

Phosphoric J&fa *» ^ A‘ \']^ph°sphaie8. 

Phosphoric acid is used by agriculturists in two different 
states of combination. It may be used iiV ^h n form of tho 
ordinary phosphate of lime, which is insolublen^Jtjater, such as 
ovists intones, coprolitcs, &c. But there is .monger condition 
in which, by tho application of an acid, it is bought into a 
state of division oasily dissolved in water, called ^pluble phys* _j 
pliates. In bonos and all other substances, phosjmoric acid is 
in combination with lime, but sulphuric acid, with us superior 
attraction for lime, withdraws it froifi the pbosphoiWtotfoia, and 
foims with it sulphate of lime or gypsum, and loaves Die. 
compound commonly known as bi-phosphate of lime, which 
contains only a third of the lime existing in hone earth phos¬ 
phate. Somo consider that sulphate of lime, which forms so 
largo a constituent of tho analysis of superphosphate, is added 
by tho manufacturers; but his efforts arc more to koop it down, 
as a large proportion of it excites suspicion and distrust on the 
part of the farmer, it being impossible to produce bi-phosphute 
offline without also containing one-and-half times as much 
gypsum. As the raw materials contain also carbonat^ of lifffo 
especially if coprolitcs, which, by the acid, is converted into 
sulphate, we often find a much larger amount. A point 
of great importance is to determine ^’lcther the soluble is 
always the most economical form Hi which phosphates can be 
employed. That it is often so cannot be denied. 

An immediate profit being important, it can never bo advisa¬ 
ble to keep artificial manures lying m the soil for a length of 
time unproductive. But upon lands of a light naturo, tho 
insoluble phosphates in a high state of division, such as exists 
k in bone-dust, are highly beneficial. The value of superphos¬ 
phates depends upon the naturo of the substances from which 
thoy are derived. Chemists are agreed that soluble phosphates 
are the same, from whatever source they are produced, although 
many practical fanners think differently, believing that those 
made from bones ore of a higher commercial value, being more 
of an animal nature, and therefore existing in a different state 
of combination,—being smaller, softer, and more porous in their 
particles, and more fertilizing and sooner available for vegetation 
than wkon they ore derived from coprolites. Experiments are 
urgently called for to determine the value of soluble phosphates 
derived from different sources. By using a large amount of 
sulphuric acid, a manure made from coprolites may yield a good 
percentage ox soluble phosphates; but the insolubles are of 
little or no value to the land ; owing to their hard and almost 
impenetrable nature, they require to remain a long time in the 
soil before they can be rendered soluble and available aB 
food for the plant All insoluble phosphates in manures 
derived from this source are of very little advantage to the 
farmer. Superphosphate should tedferchasOd in the soluble 




form, and if the nature of the- Soil dn^ihe 

insoluble, mix it wfth txmfedttifc, ftrMBfc dtijiha tm 
similated and dissolved. O ono e nt p sted 

mixtures ought not to be encouraged* v -Th**alft immotwi 
would be muoh simplified, if farmers would purelm4ft e^Several 
constituents in a separate condition, and mix them together 
according to the nature of the soil and the crop.to which they 
are applied. Under the present system, mors depends upjm'the 
intelligence and skill of the manufacturer than the knowledge 
aud experience of the farmer. The more simple the form m 
which the substances are purchased, the less liability is there 
to doception. 1 former who has a knowledge of the .intrinsic 
value ox manures is enabled to guard himself against imposture 
by the aid of chemistry, in establishing a method of expressing 
the value of all tho suostanoes of manures, and i masting on the 
method of selling by analysis, accompanied with a guarantee 
of tho substances they contain. The analysis should also' con¬ 
tain tho date of manufacture, and the signature of him by whom 
tho analysis is made. But how few take the trouble to satisfy 
themselves that the manures received oontain the substances 
guaranteed, or are commercially worth the price they 
were sold for. Makers of chemical manures buy the mar 
terials thoy uso by analysis, and why should formers be 
loss alive to their own interest P The trouble is little, 
and the expense nothing, compared with the interests at 
stake. Tho honest manufacturer will assist and encourage the 
farmer to secure a genuine manure; because he knows that the 
result will be to his advantage. The dealer who under-valuos 
and considers analysis unnecessary, sells a manure that will not 
bear investigation. 

Value of Manures. 

The plan pursued by Chomiste in the valuation of manures is 
simplo ami easily understood. All substanoes for the growth of 
plants have a definite commercial value ; the quantity of each 
ingredient is estimated by its value, and the amount is deter¬ 
mined by adding the whole together. No system of valuation 
can bo made perfectly complete; for it is well-known that many 
samples can be produced at a cheaper rate and analyso well, 
while others do not analyse so well but show a better result in 
the field. Bonos being rarely used alone, are generally mixed 
with bone-asli, or if a cheap manure, with coprolites and other 
substances The condition of a manure is also of tho highest 
importance. A damp and ill-reduced manuro is not so valuable 
as a carefully manufactured article in which the various consti¬ 
tuents aro brought into a dry aud fine state of division. But 
Chemists have been able to form a genoral system which is a 
sufficient approximation to the relative value of these sub- 
* stances. Agriculture is much indebted to Professor Ander¬ 
son for his many able reports and investigations, and the 
clear and comprehensive style of his writings and publications ; 
and to Professor Voelcker and Messrs. Gilbert and Lawes for tho 
many experiments undertaken to ascertain the nature of manures 
and JJtf? laws and sources of vegetation. Experienced Chemists 
have auupted a nearly uniform method of expressing the analy¬ 
sis—the differtv. Constituents being arranged under several great 
heads. All expressions, such as phosphate and carbonate of lime, 
sulphate of lime, potash, and soda should be rejected, because 
in place of giving an estimate of the value of a manuro, they are 
only calculated to mislead and confuse the purchaser. In some 
analysis tho ammonia is not stated separately, but given as 
sulphate of ammonia. Now ammonia is the substance deter¬ 
mined, and there is no reason whey it should be calculated into 
sulphate, which contains only about 244 per cent, of pure amiho- 
nia. Those who are not acquainted with the terms of chemis¬ 
try are apt to be deceived as to the amount. Some manufactur¬ 
ers seem to consider that Chemist's valuations are too low, and 
havo intimated their intention not to abide by their valuations. 
We consider that soluable phosphate is too high, especially 
if derived from coprolites, for which from £24 to £26 w 
sufficient value, while that of ammonia is too low. Ammonia 
in sulphate of ammonia, costs nearly £70, but this is the 
dearest form in which to purchase it. Potash, though valued at 
£20 per ton, is seldom found in manures in sufficient q uan tities 
to exert a beneficiify influence, and except in particular cases, 
it is not customary to take it in. In order to ascertain whether 
or not a sample is genuine—without determining all ,ihe con¬ 
stituents—it is necessary to determine the quantity of soluble 
anw-lilsoluble phosphates and ammonia. The main constituents 
being right, it may be fairly assumed that the others will not 
differ materially. 

Co-operation 

We think the time has now arrived when meitfings rixonld be 
heid and Committees formed to consider tbs briPBand most 
suitable maimer of purchasing manures, so as to give ehoourage- 
ment to the honest manufacturer, and to prevent tfiO imposition 
upon formers of worthless suDsthnoes in UtambfeK ^ 
counties have appointed a Chemist, nOt onjy to 
manures, but to teach farmers a' knotimsf 
scientific cultivation. Others ndtariteeto * teg* il 
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manure, offers are received, the manure tested upon delivery, 
and then It is divided out among the members* In some places 
a corporative intern of manufacture of manure has been in¬ 
troduced; To secure a large number of members* small shares 
are allotted, and are taken up both by landlord and tenant, 
and others interested in agricultural prosperity, and the 
whole is entrusted to the superintendence and inspection of 
a large and influential Committee. Co-operation has, of late, 
been very successful iu many branches of business, and wo 
see no reason to doubt its success in the manufacture of 
manure. The object of modem cultivation being to obtain 
from a given surface of land, a greater amount of vegetation 
than that whioh is produced by nature; requires the farmer 
to expend huge sums for Artificial manure, and his interest 
and suooess depend on the cam and attention exercised in 
the selection and preparation of substances to impart fertility 
to the plant. We must bo cautious not to overlook the benefit 
and importance of a superior tillage of the soil, being necessary 
for the luxuriant growth of the crop; so that not only tho 
fertilizing influences of the atmosphere may be obtained, but 
that the roots of plants may have a freedom of action for search¬ 
ing after the food they require. The liberal application of 
manure, and the proper cultivation of the soil, must stand side 
by side as valuable co-operators in the same service. Husbandry 
being an operation of boundless variety, extending to many 
objects in natune, it is exposed to more casualties than any 
other branch of business, involving care, troubles, and anxieties; 
and these are neither few nor Blight. 

What blisB, what wealth did ever tho world bestow on man. 

But cares and fears attended it 1 No one will insist that 
agriculture has reachod its highest degree of perfection. Every¬ 
thing must be pressed into the service that skill and ingonuity 
can contrive, to increase the products of tho soil, and lessen the 
cost of production, to meet tne growing requirements of increas¬ 
ing trade and accumulating population. The experience and 
skill acquired by observation, may have been sufficient for 
the practice of the husbandry of the last century ; but tho 
position and practice of modern agriculture demand that the 
farmer should be more or less acquainted with the principles | 
and progress of the scientific, as well as the practical depart¬ 
ment of his art. There are some who consider that the progress 
of agriculture is not in keeping with that of trade and commerce. 
But, be it remembered, that to increase their production thoy 
have only to extend their premises and increase their machinery. 
We cannot extend the boundaries of our farms without di¬ 
minishing those of others. It is only by industry and superior 
cultivation that we hope to arrive at the desired end, as 
Providence, who miles tho temperatures and the seasons, also 
determines tho success or failure of our various operations. 
Wo feel assured that agriculture will never he found plodding 
on behind, but will always lie in keeping with the progress and 
requirements of tho age. ^« 

discussion. 

Mr. Lees, Camgillan, said the proposal wasjpiPworth con¬ 
sidering, that the Society Bhould arrange watMTChpuiist to get 
manures analysed. Farmers wore very much imposed upon 
by manure agents; and it would bo a great advantage to 
them to have a Chemist who would analyzo any samples of 
manure sent to him. 

Mr. Bone, East Sanquhar, agreed with Mr. Loo that farmers 
were much defrauded in this matter. Frequently thoy were not 
in a position to get the analysis checked, and therefore thoy had 
just to take tlio manure as it was sent to them. Generally 
speaking, he would say that bones and guano were the cheapest 
tilings to bo got in the market. Although the price of guano 
had been raised, it was still perhaps the cheapest light manuro 
they had. With regard to analysis it was not always to be 
trusted. He believed they werq all pretty-well acquainted with 
a manure sold here, six or eight ago, which bore as good 
an analysis as any in the market. year particularly, 

having purchased a good deal of it) heT|™lo about thirty experi¬ 
ments, and he was sorry t6 sa/^ tne giML proportion of them 
were nearly utter failures. He afterward^ wtained that the 
manure was made from coprolites, which, ^vrtNcped with Mr. 
Stevenson, were of very little value to the farmeiwk^tv 

Mr. Wallace, Baraenead, said it was to thoir^MCf Jhat 
they did not pay more attention to the subject tnBpfc^qd 
been so well brought before them to-night. He thou^/V. 
their only safeguard in buying manures was to deal witti Jj 
respectable parties. He agreed with Mr, Bone, that they could T 
not get on in this distriot without artificial manures. They 


said as to the value of bones, but at tne same tune tie was oi 
opinion that bones were not all of the Batbe quality, .Old dry 
bonte, in his opinion, could not be bf the same value as fresh 

° B 2r. Young: Kilhenzief thought the day was not far distant 
whm poWblB manuro would be bought more 
6 OCT. # ' 


they had been. He thought it was the best security they oqu|# 
have against imposition. He vrag satisfied that the gawehSR 
number of manure merchants were very respectable mart, ana 
that if they did sell adulterated manures it was aggintf their 
knowledge, and because they themselves were deceived. It; 
. would he well for them all to lay to heart the remarks mace by 
Mr. Stevenson, about the careless way in whioh they attended 
to their form-yard manure. It would be a good thing if the 
services of an analytical Ohemiat for the county could be secured. 
This had been done in Kirkoubright and other counties, withfi 
very satisfactory results. f 

Mr. Caldwell, Xnockshogglo, said, if he was not mistaken^ 
-the Agricultural Association had a few years ago engaged a 
Chemist (Mr. Smith) to make analysis of manures. 

The Chairman said that was quite true, and he was very 
little employed. + 

Mr. Caldwell said he agreod with the speakers who had said; 
that the artificial manures chiefly to be depended on were guano 4 < 
and bones. Instead of buying the compounds which wore 
offered for sale, he preferred to buy the substances by themselves, 
and then mix them to please himself according to the soil and 
crop. He remembered, two or three years ago, preparing a 
manure with bones and a little potash for potatoes. The mix¬ 
ture cost him upwards of £9 a ton. He wob induced at tho 
same time to buy 1 ton of potatoe manure, which he was told 
wob far better than anything he oould mix. The prico of it 
was £10 a ton, but to oblige him it was reduced to the price of 
his own mixture. Well, the potatoes grown with that manuro 
wore worth from £2 to £3 on acre less than thoso grown with 
his own mixture. 

The Chairman (Mr. R. M. Cunningham) said it was thoir^ 
duty, as agriculturists, to do what they could to ascertain thaw 
kinds of manures which were best suited to the district in whw^L 
they resided. Ho would agree very much with some rdpi^ 
speakers in saying that thoy should keep to guano and Bones, 
lie was now much averse to prepared iimnures^He thought 
the farmer should*, prepare them himself. 4 gffffere might be 
something in what tho manufacture^* sam, that ho could 
mix the different ingredients better Than thoy could ; but 

■ ‘a good crop, that they 

the substances separately, 
evonson had wisely ro- 
ld join together to .secure 
3 to engage some rcspecta- 
ig certain ingredients, or 
e raw material and get it 
?d in this way they would 
s^Htother advantage they 
antity of prepared manure, 
t it, he had ofteu applied 
to to secure a good cron. 
r could rely on, they could 


do^pH^tfOMil^MlR^was requisite to secure a good cron. 
*rfow if thoy got a substitute that they could rely on, they could 

__-J. _;Ii __ _.Cl..-_ _i __ __1.1 1,__J. 


apply it with more confidence, and this waste would he prevent¬ 
ed. Ho agreed with what Mr. Stevenson said about their waste 
of farm-yard manure. Ho thought their landlords ought to do 
something in assisting them to provido covered courts and 
dungstoads. He bolieved it would bo for their interest to do so, 
as it would enable farmers to put more and better manure on 
the land, and without this, land would come to be of less value 
than at p resent. * 

TP^Kfcfteonks having been tendered to the Chairman for 
presiding^ifnPte^ing separated. 


ADULTERATION 


to MANURES AND FEEDING 
STUFFS. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England is doiug good 
work in publishing tho names of tho firms who b^Ekaj^ng the 
farmers also cheat the country, as the application of the cxpe r aEKv 
sive trash deteriorates rather than fructifies the land, and*"" 
prevents tho husbandman from obtaining the yield ho other¬ 
wise would. The Report of tho Society s Consulting Chemist, 
though long, we give m exteiiBO, as it refers to one of the most 
important matters in connexion with agriculture at the present 
day. 

The following is the report 

1. Last March I roported tho following analysis of an arti- 
|ficial manure, which was sent to mo by Mr. Catehpool, Feering 
*Bury, Kelveaon, Essex 


Moisture •• ... • • • • •* • • 

’Organic matter .. •• • • 

Phoaphato of lime .. ... . 

Carbonate and sulphate of lime ... ... •« x 
^Waling ana nutgnesut (chiefly c omm pn salt.) 
Insoluble siliceous matter sand. 


# ftatafari&ff nitre 

Eqwato wSmoaU 
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In comparison with the price at which Peruvian guano is sold, 
this manure would be dear at £% a ton. 

Mr. Catchpool has since informed me that he bought this 
artificial manure from Messrs. H. Marshall & Co., Quay, 
Wivenhoe, Essex, as fish and bone manure, at£5-5s. per ton, 
and sent me the accompanying letter and copies of analysis, 
which he received from Messrs. H. Marshall & Co. 

Quay Wivenhoe, February 27 th y 1870. 
Edward Catchfool, Feering Bury. 

Dear Sir,— In accordance with your request enclosed, you 
have copies of analysis of our fish and bone manure. 

Wo are exceedingly busy with it, and sending out from 20 to 
30 tons per day. Sir John Tyrrell, of Bircham House, had 1 ton 
of our fish and bono manure, and tested it for barley and oats 
in a forcing house ; and Mr. Lewin, his land steward, stated in 
Chelmsford market, on Friday, that the fish and bone manure 
beat ull the others, and the only thing near it was Peruvian 
guano. 

Your order shall have our best attention. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. Marshall & Co. 

Copy. 

Result of analysis of fish and bone manure by Professor Voel- 
ckcr, Analytical Professor to the Royal Agricultural Society :— 

LABORATORY, 11, SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
v London , October 21, 1870. 

Moisture . '.14-74 

v \ •Organic matter and salts of ammonia .21 29 

' v Phosphates of llmo and magnesia .10*07 

Sulphates and carbonates of lime . 36 20 

* ^““Alkaline salts .. io*64 

“Tmpluhle matters. 7 97 


•{Containing futrogon .. 

Equal to ammonia ?7Nu... 

Fee received, £6-5s. * V 

; . fSi^ed) A. Voelcker. 
Copy. 

Result of analysis of soluble fish and bone hJSjj^o by Pro¬ 
fessor Sibson, F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry n\<he Royal 
Agricultural College :— V 

LABORATO& ,11, EATON TERRACE, ST. JoKN’s WOOD, 

October 20,1§71. 

Moisture .** 

• Nitrogemsed organic matter and salts of ammonia .. 22*68 * 

Precipitated phosphates.14*02 

Insoluble phosphates .7>03 

Sulphato of limo . 27 63 

Alkaline salts and magnesia . ... ., 6.44 

Insoluble siliceous matters . ... 717 


• Containing nitrogen .. 

Equal to ammonia .. 

(Signed) Alfred Sibson, , 

Feering Bury, Kelvedon, 1871. 

My dear Sir,— Thank you for yomv^fctter received this 
morning, also for the trouble you hanGTakon. The same post 
also brought a letter from Marshall '& Co., in which they write • 

“ There is no necessity for you to correspond with Dr. Voelcker 
aB we are in communication with him.” Is this statement 
correct J^rSwAiot gather from your letter that you have heard 
^nxn them. I shall bo glad to hear. 

Believe me to remain. 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Edward Catchfool. 

Dr. Augustus Voelcker. 

A sample of boiled bones sent by Mr. Barbour, of Bolesworth 
Castle, Chester, on analysis, was found to have the following 
composition:— 6 


Moisture . 

•Organic matter. 

Phosphate of lime. 

Carbonate of lime, magnesia, and alkaline salts 
Insoluble siliceous matter (sand) 


•Containing nitrogen 
Equal to ,, 


eo J] lia swnpl® it will be seen was largely acjjdforated with 

5Stixr.ar.as siMis. “ - 


28*66 per cent, of sand. This sample was taken oat of the 
middle of one bag. Having reported the* bone duet to be 
adulterated, Mr. H. Straker sent me a fresh sample taken from 
several bags, and then mixed before taking the sample, and 
requested me to make a fall quantitative analysis, whioh 
yielded the following results :— 

Bone dust sent by Mr. H. Straker, Riding Mill on Tyne. 

March 8th,— 


Moisture . 

* Organic) matter ... 

Phosphate . 

Carbonate of lime .. 
Alkaline salts and magnesia 
Sand. 



, 7 * 1 ft 

19*17 
. 41*66 
. 11*06 
6 j 98 
. 16*08 

100 <00 


• Containing nitrogen 
Equal to ammonia 


8*47 

8*98 


Like the preceding sample, it was not pure and genuine bone 
dust, although it was bought at £8, 7b. 6d. a ton, as will be 
seen by the invoice of Messrs. Oliver and Snowden, seed and 
cake merchants, and dealers in Peruvian Government guano, 
nitrate of soda, tar, grease, and oils. 

H. Straker, Esq, 

Riding Mill, Haltwistle. r 

Bought of Oliver and Snowdon, Seed and Cake Merchants, $ m c. 

Feb. 25, 1871 —07 bag of bone dust!' 5 cwt. 2 qrs., at 

£8 7». 7 <t . . £ 48 14 2 

hi bugs. ... 1 19 1 


Stockbfleld —Carriage not paid. 

Mr. Straker sent me a copy of a letter in which occurs tko 
following passage :— 

You will probably remember also having had a sample of 
bone dust which I had bought as u pure and unadulterated,” 
and which, on getting your analysis, I sent back. I heard in 
the train to-day that it was afterwards sent to a neighbour of 
mine (he told it to me himself), who also had it analysed, not 
liking the look of it, and the report was worse than yours; he 
too refused it, and they actually sent him a copy of your analy¬ 
sis to me, which I had given them in justification of my 
refusing it,—this they sent to my friend, to show how wrong his 
Chemist was. They offered to deduct 10$. a ton if ho would 
keep it. 

4. Gorman potash salts ; K ini to.—Mr. H. Straker also sent 
mo a .sample of kinite, which he hacl bought from Messrs. 
Keighley and Maxstoad, of Hull, on a guarantee that the kinite 
^sshnuld not contain less than 23 per cent, of sulphate of potash. 

I fchmfaowover, on ^y 16 per cent, of sulphate of potash in the 
sample sutta&o me by Mr. Straker, on February 23rd 1871. 

The sample vi^ctaken from a burst bag, and as it might not 
have fairly represemiSd tho percentage of potash in the whole 
delivery, Mr. Straker sent me another sample, which was a 
mixture taken from the middle of*ten bags. The second sample * 
of kini^ received March 8, yielded .*— 


PotOBh . 

Equal to sulphate of potash 


10*36 

10-16 


Both the bone dust and the kinite were returned by Mr. 
Straker, as not being according to tho guarantee. 

5. British economical manure. 

A sample of so-called artificial manure was sent to me by 
Mr. W. Levett, Glassenbury, Cranbrook, who informed me that 
the manure is called the British economical manure ; that it is 
manufactured by Mr. B. Cov^y, 17, Devonshire Square, Bishop- 
gate street, London, and £12 per ton. Its composition 

was as follows :— ^ 


. 6-76 

.. Li* 

•• 40*47 yj 

alts .. .. ia-69 mm 

. mJH 



Moisture 
• Organic 
Sulphate 


water of combination, 


iwAts (sulphate of soda chiefly) 


* Containing nitrogen 
Equal to ammonia 


18*88 

8-07 

14-08 

10*76 

44*61 

9*66 

100-00 


*11 

•19 


This economical compound contains a mere trace of ammonia, 
no phosphates whatever, and is a worthless mixture of green 
vitriol, crude sulphate of soda (salt cake), gypsum, and sand. It 
has already been mentioned in the quarterly reports, and its 
utter worthlessness pointed out to formers. Mr. Levett states 
that he bought 1 ton, and some of his neighbours more 
this quantity. 

6. I would also direct attention to the composition of a 
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60 ' 



sent by Hr. Joseph 

'r*-' 

10*10 

J&J 

U*63 * 

w-n 

18*04 
100*00 

1*50 
1*81 

This British guano contained not quite 2 per cent, of ammo¬ 
nia rad 14 percent. of phosphates, and on the other hand a 
goooosal of Mod rad gypsum. It is soaroely worth £4 a ton. 

I have reoeivod no particulars of the price at which this 
manure was supplied, or the parties from whom it was received. 

There hATft Men several cases of inferior guano, and also, 
I regret to say f some that have been also adulterated. 

7. Adulterated guano—A sample of Peruvian guano, sent 
by Mr. W. Lamin, 'Brestwood Park, Nottingham, was found 
to contain, in 100 parts:— 


Moisturo. 

Carbonate and sulphate of lime 
• Organic matter and ammonia salts 

Phosphates . 

Aftjune Mite, Ao. . 

15*23 

.. ..*. 6*54 

.. .. 25*43 

.. .. 18*62 

8*84 

. 36*35 

m 

100*00 


—■ ■■* 

* Containing nitrogen . 

Equal to ammonia . 

.. 5*70 

.7*02 


It will be seen that thiB guano was adulterated with a largo 
proportion of sand and earthy matters, which yielded only 7 per 
cent, of ammonia. It was Bold at £12-10-8 per ton. 

Bestwoyd Park, May I, 1871. 

Dear Sir,— -You wished me to inform you how I bought the 
guano 1 sent you for analysis. I encloso you the invoice. Mr. 
Wood, a friend of.mine, assures me that he only getH 5s. per ton 
for selling it, calls it Peruvian guano, and ho believed it to be 
good. He bought it from W. Shaw & Qo., 16, Tithe Bam Street, 
Liverpool.—Yours faithfully, 

W. Lamin. 

Dr. Augustus Voelcker. 

P.S. —Mr. Wood did not sell the guano aB best Peruvian, but 
said it was cheap at the price he sold it. 

W. Lamin. 

A case of adulterated guano, supplied by the same firm at 
Liverpool, was mentioned in the last quarterly report. 

8. Another sample of adulterated guano was sent for an 
by Mr. N. Basket, Braines Hall, Wotheringsell, StonhaftW^uf- 
folk, who paid for it £12-15s. cash. It had thej^Jffwmg com¬ 
position :— 


Moisturo .* 

• Organic matter and ammonia Walts 

Phosphates. 

Cirbonato and sulphate of lime.. 

Alkaline salts. Ac. 

Sand. 

;■* 

.. 1784 
.. 23-07 

... 2807 
.. 1202 
... 5-85 

... 1275 



10000 

• Containing nitrogen . 

Equal to ammonia. 

.. .. 

4'04 
.. 590 


9. Fish rad bone manure.—One of the most worthless arti¬ 
ficial manures examined by me during the last quarter, was a 
sample of so-called fish rad bone ^tenure, sold at £6 per ton, 
delivered free, sent by Mr. N. Baiket^^a 
This compound, as will be seen froYn subjoined analysis, 
yielded only one-third of a per cent, of^mmonia (in round 
numbers), rad only 3$ per cent of phospHrakHLlime, and the 
remainder was not worth the carriage to any^ttra^e. Such a 
manure would scarcely be worth 10*. a ton, aSficqfiti^free of 
cost on the farm. 

‘Composition of a sample of fish and bone manure __ 

Mr. Nathaniel Basket, Braines Hall, Wetheringsell, Sfani 
Suffolk:— 

Moisture 

• Organic matter , 

Phosabate Of liUM l 

• sfilMonfl setter (sand) 



t The Pvbfaaanr has not received the names c 
but hit applied for them. • 

7 OOT. 


10, Concentrated fish m^ , f 
W. W. Gascoyne, the Lawn, Sittmgbourne, wraxmmd toi 
as conoentratsd fish gnanur% at £4-10* per ton, but aoocttding to 
tho subjoined analysis, it was worth only £2 per ton. rA , 

Composition of a manure sent by Mr. W. W. Gaacoypp, 
the Lawn, Sittingboume, called fifth manure,. 

April 21,1871 

Moisturo 
* Org<\nio matter 


—__.. iual fcfbone oeith 8*06) 

Insoluble phosphate . 

Sulphate of lime . 

Alkali**.' .. 

Sand.. . 


•Containing nitrogen.. 
Equal to ammonia 


Mr. Gascoyne writes 

The Lawn, Siltingbourno, May 9, 1871. 

Dear Sib,— Tho manure merchants are much dissatisfied with 
the result of your report, and will seek an analysis on their own 
account. The price they ask me for this manure is £4-10*. per 
ton ; they say it consists exclusively of acid, fish, and scutch : 
they cannot understand the 32*14 “ insoluble silioeous matter,’* 
ana 20*64 “ sulphate of lime,” but these must come with the 
scutch from the taupits.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. W. Gascoyne. 

Tho names of the dealers have not been famished. 

11. Another very inferior manure was received from Mr. 
Edward Wadhara, Milwood, Dalton-in-Fumess. This many 
had the following composition :— 

Moisture .^4 

• ’Organic matter . 

Phosphate of lime ... S'M 

Oxide of iron and alumina ... 4*86 

Carbonate and sulphate of limo.. .. * . 4*68* 

tAlkalies and magnesia .. U'09 

Sand .. 1?*0S 

100-00 


>m Mr. 


* Contuhun 
Kquil to 

t Contalrflg nitrate oJ soda 

1 estimated Nba value at about £2-5*. a ton. 
enquiries, Mm2. Wadham, writes as fojj 

•Millwood, Da 


... 1-37 

::: *« 

In reply to my 


Fumeee, May \bth 187i. 

_ rhuwfc bo my apology for not having 

^ pffer attended to your favour of the 6th instant. Your analysis 
Entirely confirms my suspicions. Tho artjolo was purchased from 
one William Gradwell, of Barrow-in-Furness, ancl he charged 
£8-10*. por ton. for it. I shall, of course, only pay him aooorcung 
to your valuation, and if he makes any difficulty about it, he 
must stand tho consequences.—Yours obliged, 

(Signed) Edward Wadham. 

Dr. Augustus VoeIcker. 

12. Cfflli yftfm o f a sample of patent blood manure sent by 
Mr. ‘J. MincttT^™- 



Moisture . .10*84 

Water of combination and^Hltenlc matter.15*80 

Diphosphate of lime (monobasic phosphate of lime) .. 11*10 
Equal to Lho bone-phosphato (trlbasio phosphate of lime) 

rondored soluble by acid .17*40 

Insoluble phosphates .. .. 8.14 

8u1phate of lime.♦ .. 

Alkaline salts and magnesia ^.~^ 

Insoluble siliceous matter .8*37 ^ 

mo oo 

mmaam « 

• Containing nitrogen . 1*88 

Equal to ammonia.3*31 

Slowley Hall, Arley, near Coventry , April 11, 1871. 

Dear Sir,—I have sent you a sample of patent blood manure 
by rail to analyse as No. 6, and enclose you a post offloe order 
^r£l. * 

i price of tho manure at my station is £10 per ton; it is 
■; from a very resi >ectable firm, and I should like to know 
^Vl have value for my money.—Waiting your analysis, I 
rare truly, 

Junius Minktt, 

A. YoELcrak^Esq. 

ll t Arley , Coventry, May 2 Qth 1871. 
b of your analysis, I forwarded a 
i firm the manure was purchased 
l reply, which I do not consider at 
'pt for £2, the difference of 
ted not had an analysis, 


i Hall | 

Dear Sir,— On 1 
copy of it and your 1 
from, and enclose a copy < 
all satisfactory. They er 
their No, 2 and No. 8 manu 


l the! 
f letted 
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I should not have known their mistake (as they put it). I have 
not given the name of the firm, but will do so if you require it. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Junius Minett. 

Dr. Voelcker. 

P .&—On looking at the bags, I find they are marked No. 3. 
They have three prices for tneir patent blood manure: No. 
1, *6; No. 2, £8; No. 3, £10; No. 3,1 ordered. 

J. M. 


COPY OF REPLY. 


May 17 th 1871. 


Dear Sir, —Immediately upon receipt of your sample, we 
tested it, and Hud that it is No. 2 blood manure, and not 3. 
We exceedingly regret that such a mistake should bo made, and 
for the future we shall brand the bags with red instead of 
black, so that no such mistake con occur. With forwarding 
towards 200 tons daily, a mistake such as this cannot be 
wondered at with workmen, as the only distinction on the bags 
is the lottor 2 and 3. The price Dr. Voelcker puts upon it is 
simply absurd. The ammonia is 20a. per cwt.; the soluble 
phosphate, 6a. per cwt., which shows at once :— 

17 40 Soluble, at . £5 4 0 

8*21 Ammonia, at20*. ... .. 2 4 0 

Insoluble, all from Peru guano, 8*14 at 2* (M. ,,100 

Organic matter and sulphate linio . ,, 1 10 * 

£.. V 18 o 


Tlio standard for price is Nesbit’s, and the price of ammonia 
\ is tho market price. 

,*V We guarantee the No. 3, 20 per cent, soluble phosphate, 4 
^^eJuiint. ammonia, that is 2 ]>er cent, more than the No. 2 

We are, dear Sir, yours truly. - 

The Comin, <Ui rhave requested Professor-Voelcker to write at 
once for the uamu-*fL f ho firm who supplied this manure. 

13. Adulterated nco fm'uJ. In tho next place I have to re¬ 
port a case of adulterated a. 1 meal, sent to mo for examination 
by Mr. W. Stubbs, Bickcnfbv* \ . ■» qvyditailbrd. This meal had 
the following composition :— *’ 

Composition of Adulterated Itict'^al. 

Moiaturo 

Oil . 

rrutoin compounds 
Htorch sugar, Ac. 

Woody flbro 
Miiiorul matter 


* Con tuning nitrogen 



Analysis of Ash. 


Phoaphnto of lime .. 
Magnosia and alkahos 
Sulphate of limu 
Siliciaand sand 


3*44 
2 SO 
11*73 
8*10 

24 10 


It will be noticed that this meal was mixed with 


and as it contained 24 per cont. of mineral mattexwfip/ $?por 
cent of indigestible woody fibre, it is no woiyl ^wMmniot agree 
with Mr. StubbB’s stock. In answer to np^felcpiirioa respecting 
tho name of the vendor of tho moivL^^Se, &<?., 1 received the 
following note :— 

Dunston Verikridgn, March 25/7* 1871. 

Sir . — Me^W J Hubljs, of Ihckoi scote, has laid before me your 
, •«olywflrtra samjilc of rico meal, from a lot purchased by him, 
- x ¥fIso your letter requesting him to give tho lmmo and address of 
the vendor, and as he had some doubts as to bow far this would 
render him liable in caso it was published, I have pru\ tuled on 
him to place in my hands tho invoice and corr'Ppondcnce 
relating to it, to forward to you if 1 though' fit. 1 do so lo¬ 
calise 1 believe it is the only wity to check tho shameful impos¬ 
tures to which we aro every (fay made victims. Mr. Stubbs 
wishes you to send the paper back to him at once, as he con¬ 
sumed 7 sacks of it before ne had any suspicion of its contents, 
and which ho has not yet paid for.—I am, yours trulj, 

(Signed) Frederick 13yiid. 
Dr. Augustus Voelcker. , 

(Copy of Invoice.) : ^ 

Com Exchange, Oldwinsford, Stourbridge, 

Terms cash. 

Dtcemitr at, 1870—25 sAOks No. 1 Rico meal, 14*. 

80 bags not returned, It. each 


Mil W. Si inis. 


14. Linseed cake, containing castor-oil bm . , 

The following letter woe received from Prelector VapneU k 

Beech House, Belton, Suffolk, April 23, Oftl* 

My dear Doctor,— I send you two pieces of oaIce token from 
a parcel I am feeding some bullocks with. It has made them 
ill, and I will thank you to examine it and inform me what it 
contains that is injurious to health. Some part of the lot has 
been damaged, I suppose, from having been heated in bulk, and 
I observe that a fino crop of fungi has sprung up on the surface 
of some of them, which I have thought may nave something to 
do with the illness of the beasts, but of this I am not certain. 
It may contain in its composition, seeds and other matter 
which have done the mischief, but of this you will no doubt be 
able to inform me. It is possible that you may have had sam¬ 
ples to analyse from the same lot of cake, as other farmers 
beside myself have had reason to oomplain. 

A reply as early as convenient will oblige. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) George Varnell, 
Member of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Dr. A. Voelcker. 

Beech House, Bolton, Yarmouth , April 29, 1871. 

Dear Mr. Voelcker, —I beg to tliank you very much for your 
kind letter respecting tho cake. With regard to the conditions 
under which it was bought and sold I am quite ignorant. All 1 
know about it is, that a merchant in Yarmouth imported cargo of 
the cake, and sold it to some farmers, who very soon, I believo, 
complained that it made their bullocks ill. The merchant re¬ 
quested me to try some of this cako with some of my cattle. 1 
therefore had a sack of it taken to my farm, and on the follow¬ 
ing day 1 gave three bullocks about 41bs. each of it, which they 
readily ate, aiul on the following day they wore all decidedly ill 
The symptoms were indicative of considerable irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines. They refused 
all kinds of food for noarly two days afterwards. As the symp¬ 
toms in each animal were precisely the same, I did not think 
it necessary to test tho cake any further, being satisfied in niv 
own mind that it was unfit for food for cattle. I daresay, I shall 
bo ablo to find out whother it was sold us pure linseed, and also 
at what price. 

Beich House, Belton, Great Yarmouth, May 26, 1871. 

My dear Sir,-— About the end of this week a gentleman will 
send to you, by my advice, throe samples of cake for you to 
anul^ so. They aro from the bulk of some cake 1 sent you small 
portions of a short time since ; but ho, Mr. Watting, an exten¬ 
sive merchant, fancies the said cake, La., the bulk is composed 
'S*^u^.t\vo or more kinds, which he would bo glad to ascertain. IIo 
has^oly been feeding two or three lots of sheep upon this cake, 
and hasih^qdetectod that it injures them in anyway. 

I remernbehs^t In your very kind letter to .me, you asked 
“ who was the sdloFtirTOe abovementioned cake, and the price 
it was sold at 1” I have letornod IbAjuthe price was £10 per ton, 
but finding ifc produced dis6aa&jD many cattle ttyrf were fed 
thereat of ifuy auction.—Bolievf mo, yours 

Georcjj/ Varnell. 

Dr. A. Vollcker. / 

A careful microscopic examination shewod' not merely the 
presence of fungi, but also that of the husks of castor-oil beanS. 
Tho cake, I need hardly say, is totally unfit for feeding purposes. 

I have reason to believe that the sft^ie cako Had* dong much 
mischief in Suffolk and Norfolk, i^^mueh as I had samples 
of cake very similar to that by Professor Varnell sent to 
me for examination by nonvgTwdhers of the Society, who oom- 
pluiued of the mischief df* 4>y the cake to their stock. 

13. Another cake jfa sent to mo by a gentleman residing 
in Essex, not a mender of the Society, sold at £11,10*. as of 
best English which was composed chiefly of the 

screenings frqg^ple seed, and which had caused considerable 
loss amomgjSWep. This goutleman, not being a member of tho 
names of the parties concerned cannot bo given, 
.'he next case on which I have to report is that of ft 
it linseed cake, which was sold at £12-5*. to Mr. B. H. 
.vies, Palton, Wenlock, Shropshire, as best cake. . 




Its composition was as follows:— 


Moisture. 

Oil. 

* Protein compound* .. 
Gam. mucilage, starch, Ac. 
Woody fibre 
t Mineral matters 


* Containing nitrogen 
t Containing aaud 


1PM 

89*25 

90*88 

J>« 

7*98 

188*00 


1*40 
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Although this cake was not it bad feeding oake, it waa never- 
t ho tea s adulterated with pollard or annular starohy Mill refbse 
materials, and certainly not bestlinseed cake, nor worth £12.6*. 
a ton. 

Mr. Davies writer to me as fellows 

PaUon> Wenloch, April 18 & 1871 . 

Dear Sir,—T he linseed cake which I sent to you fer analysis, 
and which I have received, was bought from Mr. Burnet, of 
firoaeley (agent). It ie a cake made at Hull, but the maker's 
name I do not know. It was sold as a genuine linseed cake, 
and is stamped (best). I have had three different lots from the 
Same maker—one lot stamped (pure), the other (genuine), and 
this which I sent you (best). It coat me £12-ft*, per ton. 
I have fancied it was a good cake, my cattle eating it well; but 
a neighbour of mine having bought some from the same person. 

mtV. T 1.1_1.X T_1J 1_^ . ’ 


with bran, &c.. still the composition is very similar, at ail events 
compares favourably with that of a cake sold by Mr. Finnstone, 
Stourbridge, and which you state is a pure linseed cake of first- 
rate quality. To explain what I mean, T enclose your analysis 
of the two cakes, which, if it is not giving you too much trouble, 
I shall be glad io have returned.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Evan H. Davies. 

17.—Another sample sold as best English linseed cake was 
found adulterated with nut coke, and made from dirty linseed. 
It contained in 100 parts :— 

MoidLoro .1102 

Oil .10.60 

* Protein compounds .27 06 

Gum, muoila#e, Ac. 29 20 

Fibre (woody) .15*66 

* Mineral matters.6*5o 


* ContanunK nitrogen .4*83 

* Containing Baud .. .*08 

Mr. Leggat of Bromwich, Tituhfield, Hants, says in his letter 
to me :—“ I have reason t<? bolievo the cake contains some in¬ 
gredient highly injurious to stock, as I have during the last five 
weeks lost thirty lambs which have been fed on it. 

(Signed) Augustus Voelcker, F.R.S. 

The report was adopted. 


TOBACCO. 


attacked by insects. Some Manilla cigars, some THchiuopoly 
cheroots, and some of * Cope’s oigarets ’ all packed up at the same 
time have, however, been entirely destroyed by Insects. As 
regards liability to attack of insects, the experiment has boon 
i quite in favour of the tobaooo cured by me. 
i < V?. ,na k? fa* remarks as I am anxious that we may at 
length arrive at the proper method of curing tobaooo in this 
country. Thanking the Society fer the kind trouble token re¬ 
garding the specimens sent by me.” 

i — 

| TOBACCO CULTIVATION, BEING A BRIEF ABSTRACT OF DR. FORBES 
WATSONS REPORT ON TOBACCO. 

“ The introduction ofa system of cultivation and preparation of tobacco 
possessing fint-rata qualities, lequiros so muck care that it can only be 
successfully attempted by means of Exiwjrimental Farms.” -Da. Forbhs 
Watson. 

(Supposing the area of ground on which the experiment is about 
to be tried to be an acre.) 

! The seed-bed. 

Enclose with a wall (brick) about one foot and a half high a 
space five feet broad by twenty-five feet long. Dig out the soil 

i._r.._X __xl.-T ■! . ’ 


•Sowing the seed. 

To sow the seed more carefully, mix it with white-wood-ash, 
and scatter the whole equally over the surface of the prepared 
ground (the seed ought to fall about four to tho square men, buti 
with so small a grain as tobacco it is impossible to be oiAfljl 
and cover with an inch of good mould. JSjJPI 

After-care Jbr the seed. M 

After sowing, water the seed-bed with a watering 

pot. The sowing bed should lie providotapmnTrced-mat cover¬ 
ing, which after watering should be sfcrfffched across from wall 
to wall. This covering should boJMon off (to allow tho steam 
from tho manure to cs cap^ ^^BBBnit fresh air) for two hours 
every morning and ev^pwWRTug. 

Three days afte^mThrst sowing, * the bed should bo watered 
again. (N. ffip mater early in the morning.) 

' •Pricking out. 

In aboutm week tho plants should appear, and whon they 
seem to cropd, should bo pricked* ~nt. fc^Tjnpr distances of one 
inch eachjiay round each plaptjRB^^^ 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION AT DHARWAR. 

Bead the following letter from Mr. E. P. HoberhppffKulcctor 
, of Dharwar, ife reference to tho Tobaccot^^Htteo’s report, 
submittfle^t the May M eeting , on hij^lifflpiesof tobacco: — 

4< 1 hitviB thank you 1 W fcfip Mrced papers containing tho 
report *r tlk tobacco sent ‘ 

" It appeamto me that there mvi^T'be 
.tobacco con taming little or no nicotine. Very many of m^riends 
have tried the tRjhacco and pronounce it to bo good with, however, 
the fault of beiuc exceedingly strong " Now tho strength of 
tobacco comes fronmts nicotine, oml if the specimens I sent con¬ 
tain no nicotine, wmeo the strength 1 
“ I believe that liiwi/ destroys tobacco so much as moisten¬ 
ing it. How -then is wtotic acid and chloride of sodium to be 
used iu thsuouring ? „ 

“ Tf the process.of desicatfflMmd been carried on too quickly, 
the tobacco would have been of^fejr a gi*een or gi*ecnish yellow 
colour. If totfMftw it would have Dcf^black, like much of the 
country tobacco. ' 

“ Referring to the report on tobacco j^kDr. Forbes Watson, 
and hie extracts from the treatise by Mr. mm WI perceive that 
the amount of nicotine, in a great measunv^SadB on the ex¬ 
tent td*rhich the leaf is allowed to ripen. Tfffc^^the leaf, 
the more the nicotine. The amount of nicotine does'lSA^ rme a r 
to denend on the curing. ^jlr TV 

** The soil the tobacco was grown in ie a hardish red mV , V 
soil, containing much iron, probably that may account for tfejb: 
colouring matter being so much developed. ^ 

“ THe tobacco of which the cigars were made was precisely tho 
same as tho leaf sent. It was submitted to no process whatever 
by the manufacturer beyond the simple process of rolling it up 
into cigars. It was taken from the same heap as the leaf speci¬ 
men sent/, and was made up at once before me in my verandah. 

“ I intend to have some of each description of the tobacco leaf 
analysed, and also intend to submit the soil in which it was 
grown to the same process. 

° I have hail some of the cigars packed up for some months 
to test how far they are proof against insects. Nbno have been 


(N. B.—Tho sparo plants should bo preserved for filling up 
gaps in tho rows whon transplanted). 

Planting out. 

Whon the plants have developed four or five loaves, any one 
of w hich is an inch brood, may be transplanted. Tho seed 
"7?Sltaifcj2jd be watered in order to make tho pulling up of tho 
plants'eS^jKvlwhcn pulled up the plants should bo removed 
as quickly as to tho site prepared for them# 

^Njfotobacco fudd. W 

This site (supposed to ffifr ^fc)|£r e in extent) should bo level 
ground and exposed : a fence s®^W||l> e round it to protect it 
irom jackals, &c. The soil should ploughed ciocu twice 

before tho plants wore put in and afterw&w^a-^Rfckftaiwlled 


carefully. 


The soil. 


It should have a fine light soil with a firm loamy subsoil, 
manured with strong ammoniac manure, at a ton per acre, with 
a free distribution of vegetable remains. 

Tobacco an alternate crop. % 

The site of the tobacco plantation should bo changed every two 
years, as tobacco is a most exhaustive crop. * 

(N. B. —Sun-flower would alternate with it well.) 

The plan of the field. 

plants should be planted in rows two feet apart, each 
feet from tho next, a pathway being left for the coolies 
every row but) every two rows. A broader path- 
way feet broad) should intersect the plantation at 

right angleS^ffettjjig at the point of intersection, a convenient 
space for heapidgMyoaves. 

When the plants hawHfegn sot out, water well,' (N. B.—The 
watering pots usedskoidcffiBjjtfyfffuNdy perforated roses), and 
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if any plants dio, fill up the gaps with sppre plants from the 
seed-bed. 

Hoeing. 

After a day or two, hoeing should commence. The hand is the 
best instrument, and the workmen should be told to kill every 
insect they see except ants, and to heap the earth carefully round 
tho stems. 

Prwwng. 

If the plant threatens to bo very leafy, remove superfluous 
leaves, leaving about fifteen to a plant, when the flower buds 
are plainly noticeablo, they must be picked off with great care. 
(N. B.—For fancy smoking tobaccos, the flowers need not bo 
removed.) 

After-care of the plants. 

There is after this very little necessary. The plants, however, 
should be most carefully examined onco or 'twice a week, and 
every insect and weed removed. Water should be supplied freely 
at intervals of a week, and to prevent the earth losing its humi¬ 
dity too suddenly, straw might be spread over it if the heat of 
the sun is peculiarly great. 

Picking the leaves. 

The loaves are of throe equalities :—the lower, middle, and 
upper, and the first to ripen are the lower. (To “ ripen” is 
roolly to assume a yellow tint ami bend down towards tho 
ground.) As soon as yellow leaves begin to appear among the 
lower leaves, they mast lie (picked, In about eight days tho 
middle yield will show signs of ripeness, and should bo gather¬ 
’d, and in about eight days more tho remainder may bo gather- 
H It can, however, be easily known that tho leaves are ripe 
^hey detach from the leaf-stalk with ease. They should 
be Obhedwith tho hand, the loaf being pulled upward. 

Care mu&vfyikon to luuo labour available to gather each 
harvest in at itj<N time, for over-ripenosa is fatal to proper 
curing. 

Oiit^he teair8. 

Tire only thing to be ron^.-ibiUgi curing tobacco is that 
care must bo taken not to allow tneroAO to logo its moisture 
too suddenly, for thereby it becomes brittior too slowly—for 
then it is in danger of rotting. The rules ohX lioad which 
hold good in Europe arc however useless in ]ndutTho curing- 
houses again may be of any shape, provided only it ventila¬ 
tion is thorough, and that sunlight and damp aro oily avoid¬ 
ed. 


NOTES*. * 

27/4 wuZnh; fom tQiUqpw 

The great difficulty in oaring tobacco is the disposal of the 
midrib which persists in either drying stiff or not awing at alL 
But why should it not be removed ? Not entirely, for then the leaf 
would be split into two, but only on the back of the leaf, where 
the convex and greater part of the midrib projects. The opera¬ 
tion, though a delicate one, would become easy to any obikl after 
a half-hour’s practice. The operator would take a leaf in hie left 
hand, holding it between his finger and thumb at the stalk end. 
About half an inch from the end (the stalk end), he would make 
on incision in the midrib with the thumb nail of the right hand 
and turn up on end. He would then take hold of this with the 
finger and thumb of the right hand, and with an equable foroe 
pull off the midrib downwards towards the point of the leaf. 
As soon as it became very fine and there was a danger of the 
loaf being tom, lie would nip tho midrib off with his finger and 
thumb. By this the concave or nearly flat Burfaee of the mid* 
rib would be left on the upper side of the leaf, while on the 
back of the loaf the only sign of the midrib would be a narrow 
depression running down the centre of the leaf whore the 
troublesome midrib had been, Tho operators (who might easily 
be children) should lie particularly warned not to ha/ndfe the leaf 
or to maJce a rent in it. '• 

The great care necessary not to handlo the leaves. 

Indeed, throughout all the operations of picking out, plant¬ 
ing, hoeing, thinning, sorting, stringing, and miarib-soooping, 
every operator should be warned against touching tho loaf, ex¬ 
cept noar the stalk end and against tearing it. Uare might bo 
guaranteed by grading the wages of tho operators according to 
results. 

The sun-flower. 

The sun-flower (Jielianthus) might bo advantageously grown 
among the tobacco: 1st, for the shade it would give to the larger 
and coarser tobaccos required ; 2 ndj for the admirable stringing 
rods (if string itself is not used) which tlioir stems supply ; 3rd, 
as they would (if their loaves were ploughed into tho ground) 
give almost the exact vegetable mould which is required by 
tobacco. 


®k jsiwtew’ dtoth. 


BOMBAY, 21st October 1871. 


When the leaves havo been t ' +rd. they are placin heaps 
(which must bo turned at intorvaJt,,^'"iLj | J^0fc£_ fade 
and wither. By being in a heap, they KeSn'xlTeir moistiiTo, Vj 
though quite dead, do not loso their flexibility. 

The leavos are then .strung (on string or sticks) in tho a curing 
house ; aftor this they arc ox posed to the sun : they are then 
tiod in bundles and heaped to induce for men tat ion. The de¬ 
tails of the curing processes cannot bo learnt from works on 
European tobacco cultivation, but may be acquired easily by the 

htudy of the temperature of this country, during every hour of _ 

the day, ami every day of the year, and by a cle&r knowledge of ! 

what is required to bo produced. Again, the ^W^‘^<lrainago, i but at the ^expwuwaf 

the leaves in the curing-houses so as to oconoinuK^C^w utilize ^ .. '* *~ J '‘ 


„ - _ 

ventilation, <fco., &c., gives scopo for tho ingu£^*^j y f each cul¬ 
tivator, and cannot be learnt by rules. * ’* 

One point however to romombci^f^uM tho leaves must not 
stick together when strung, jr 

&r^^ythe loaves. 

, jTl lI il * 1 * 1 V dry without being brittle, dead and 

vjf.ai.'rtSJTlourecl, but still pliant, they are said to be cured and are 
ready for sorting. 

The importance of choke of manuring and watering. 

Tho sorting of the leaves depends of courso upon the local 
market for which. the tobacco has been raised, but a safe rule is 
to koep for cigars all that can be kept for cigars, anti to use the 
remainder for tobacco. Snuff, which requires the finest leaves 
of all, would not in India repay the manufacture. For natives 
of this country, the tobacco must be strong; for the European 
market, it must be aromatic ; for any market, it must burn, 
easily. It is evident, therefore, that very much depends U] 
tho manure used, as the matters drawn from the ground 
materially determine the strength and combustibility j 
produce. A heavy soil, strong manuro, and plenty of spire, 
produce a strong and rank tobacco: by ripeningi^pacco 
gains in nicotine. Sunshine, dry warmth, andj^3rtoU give 
on the other hand mild and aromatic tobacawis from this 
evident that next to the manuro employedemost important 
point is the quantity of the moisture, a/xhe manufacture is 
for the native market} this should ’ 


Dr. KINO’S REPORT ON RANIKHET. 

'tbvWjST has had a narrow escape from tho fate of Almorah. 
The hipsfcrSwe years more would, in all probability, have loft 

tliu former as trKyJ barren as the latter. ’’ - 1 * 

disintegrated micacSfifi^V^pfte 11 naked i_,v -, 

tho bottoms of the valloys ^ rom Y 

feet of fino brown loam , dtsfc fr decayed /^decaying 

w^UrtsULlllNiaiPbiis substructurecai? expect 
_ linage, but at tho expense of m over-abuu- 
dant supply of water and scant vegetation. Th^y forest trees 
found are tho rhododendron, oak, and cheer. Jse two lost are 
strii mg for sole possession ; and Dr. King, Aas been giving 
the matter his full attention has pronounce mat unless some 
check is placed on the latter, the Deggarlyjer will soon jostle 
out his more imposing neighbour. ThjoUld be in every way 
undesirable, as tho cheer gives ne*t tpfehado, and its leaves do 
not improvo the surface soil in thpae way as those of the oak. 
do. If tho oak were to bo drivarom the post it now holds, 
tho water-supply, tomperg^and beauty of B&nikhet would 
all bo sufferers. But / existence of both cheer and oak 
has been threatened hue wasteful attacks of the residents 
and neighbouring^gers. The latter especially have no 

conscience in JjHatter, cut down far more than they 
can ever uyiffeavo the surplus to rot. Even where 
forest hpdfvobeen enforced, they have been known to ask for 
fortw^fto build one of their miserable little hats ; and from 
rrnay be inferred their reckless waste when unfettered. 
iet has now been taken by the Forest Department under 
!s protection, and extensive nursery grounds are being planted 

out. Dr. King has suggested the following trees for timber:_ 

the deodar, toon, kakar, walnut, larches, Scotch fir, ash, beech, 
elm, oak, and Spanish chesnut, together with several varieties 
of the eucalyptus and casuarina; while forfhel he recommend* 
the oak, rhododendron, utus. wild cherry, poplar, and the Aus¬ 
tralian acacias. These last two havq been planted with great 
success on the Neilgherries; they spread by suckers, and once 
established, can hardly be eradicated. Tm these, 
however,havebetfomeaccomplished frets,Caaevenfopftauetim 
longer, the den&ens of Rani&het will be Badly off for buildinc 
and fuel timber, as they are to gefcnothing but what the Forest 
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EDITORIAL 


T HERE pro some vacancies on tho Staff of Contributors to tb a Madras Mail. 

tOentitxacii posscised of the requisite ability who arc doeirous Of discus* 
sing client topici i>om a liberal and independent stand-point, are solicit¬ 
ed to place thcuHthos in confidential communication with the Editor, from 
whom all inf n m ition can be obtained as to tho requirements and honorarium 
of this Journal 
Madias, 7th June 1871 
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indeed to India, was tho establishment single-handed, of tho Calcutta Review t 
which ImB done far mine for Indian literature than anything I have written 
undti mv own name In openingout a channel for the literary contributions of 
huoL men as Sn Henry Lawromo, tlu Herbert Edwaides. Sir William Muir, 
Su lloiirv Durand, ('olonol Baird Wraith, Mr. Soton-Knir, and others, I conooivo 
that I did tai mmo good than by my own labours, and I trust that tho impetus 
thus gnon to the literary industry of the two services may last long alter I 


I am, yours faithfully, 

J. W. KAYE. 
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AtheUcLum Club, June 23, 1871. 

Tho Cai ( utta. Rsmew, though mainly occupied with miscellaneous and 
general cmbieUs, have gi\ on us valuablo articles on the army. Some (Vom tho 
pen of Mr Henrv Lawn nee, who wiote with the spirit of prophecy of the ooming 
storm of which he was ono of tho noblest victims ,—Address of Hu Excellency 
the Command k* Chief, at a meeting held on the 16th May 1871, at the United 
Service Institution of India, Simla 
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u f home a croquet-wound on which the grass is very yellow and sickly • 
looking^ what manure can I apply? It must he something that will 
not stop ouv evening games, and must he free from smell” 

Apply Hnlt-potre at the rate of one pound to each 10 square yards of 
ground, after a shower of rain, or after the ground hits been well' 
watered. 

“ What, is the Botanical name of the grain called Tenney, in the 
Madras Presidency ?" 

Panicum Italicum. 

“ What will a good farm cart cost 

The ordinary cart of the ryot can be made up for about 30 Rupees 
each, ami large box carts (made of teak wood) at about 120 Rupee*- 
each. 

li Can you inform this Department if the sugar-cane ever matures it- 
seeds in the Eaat Indies, and if so, w lmt would be the probable cost pei 
pound of the seed of one or more of the best varieties { 1 will be glad 

of definite information on that subject.” 

Horace (.’apron, 

Commissioner, Depaitment of Agriculture, 

Note by Editor.—In Bout hern India the cano is always wv,bctte\e, propagated 
l»v euttitigs Some of our tom lei’s may perbups be ahie to lurnt-*n a reply to 
>ii. Cnpnm.-FD.d tJ. of India. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“About a month ago mg Ilurrio-Hee grans 
promised a large return of hay. But, on going over the mtorduir, « 
> days ago , I was mvrpristd and grieved, to notice the eo edition of ilw 
" ‘ \ destroyed. Over a greaterpart of the ground only 

' portion of the crop lest, 

iiijurclXJs^mmt&vcrefir icmqjg&nvipytfGWwaw caterpillars? What can 1 do 
to Save thM'op, and wlatioiPofth « insects ! * 

~~TirBt, disown all ^lie grasH'TWfcfc‘WOfti*Mfe*i^^ 
by the ipsectlkit.4uuy be made into hay, bi 
the ground, iratoediiitely it iM cut ; also cut rto^aall the standing mid 
ribs, or they'nl »poil £pur nej^ croji’of hay. Immediately on the 
removal of thc.grfys, r*yj the ground heavily. If* the land is divided 
into HinaH-tbeds h rvll«r cannot be used, dust the ground at the 

rate of 400 lbs. pcfSWe, with a mixture eomjiounift of equal parts by 
weight ntslakedjd nshea. If these pieeautidlis arc token) you 
need have no anxiety atoh^ the next crop. • • 

“ I a/m in a district \ohefife*} dry crops are grown, and have a large 
number <%* liQrses So provide witvfybddcr ; what can 1 do ( TI’/ZZ it pay to 
buy hay at Hupce§ 45 a ton, and cofr •(£ a distance of 260 mites f or t>> 
buy straw at 15'Bupees a ton, and cart it a similar distance (” 

We certainly think that it will i\ot pay to do either. Our advice 
to you in buv up 100 acres of growing paddy ; cut it down just an lien 
the ear begins to form, and win it like hay for a couple of da)* in the 
liot sun. You should have a couple of tons per acre of excellent fodder, 
quite equal to the oelebmted oat lmy of Australia ; while the cost will 
not exceed 15 Rupees a ton in your district. 

“Can the eggs of poultry he transmitted per post?” 

Yes ; they can be packed iu wool or cotton, and sent in a box by 
banghy post, but we fear they uftmld not be of any value when tlu*W 
reached their destination. W 

** Tell me where 1 can get a good Chaff-cutter for catting both course 
and fine straw ; and mention the probable price i” 

There are many manufacturers of Chaff-cutters ■ in England; proha 
bly Messrs. Kansome Sims and Oo., of Ipswich, or Messrs. Samuel 
Son and Co., of Banbury, could supply you ; but there are many other 
maker equally trustworthy. These makers all turn out vertical- 
cutting machines ; we prefer the machine* with cylindrical cutters, 
madeby Messrs. Ames ami Co., of Boston, America. These machines 
are more easily worked, and do more work ; they cost from 20 dollars 
to 50 dollars each, according to size. * 

1 Nov. • * 


To the Editor of the 

Ajrirnltv rah Oa'cttc of India. 

Silt, — In your No. of 21st August is n description by l.t.-Colonel lSod- 
dam of a light plough made of wood and wiought^inm, weighing onlv 
7(> lbs., and so simple uh to lie capable of being lepiiired or even nmd« 
entirely ini any tillage in this country that contains a blacksmith. 
From jtJTdescription 1 was so stunk by the e\it lent suitability of tli* 

. plough to fiuming hen* tlmt I attempted to get one fnmi ,i large 
emed eery healthy and* 0 ' mercantile film in Bombay, wlm, 1 believe, inq*ort tiling-* ul this kind. 

■ ‘ 1 but am sony to say they tell me they never heard of it, and ean find 

Do description of it in Rjurisome* and Sun's catalogue. Could you, oi 
any of your readers, give me inhumation a-* to where olio D to he had. 

Khandeish, 26th .Septumher 1871. Pk \it. 


The ploughs it fen ed to 1»> mir coircspomlciit were supplied by the Govem- 
| R»uIe<l^ mint fniiu at niut wcie made m the ImiiUn.eiit Wm k*dio]»* lUtndicil 

ti iWftll ■ Eviieiimeulal Faun. U hey-ure fully dcsnoied ,»i the J- arm ltepoi t lot 

last year. We uu(leistand Hull 5Jr. Rol ertson l»as been obliged to inisetlie 
lirirc to Kui>ees 16A each, owidk to on Increase in the cost of the wood. Fuiilm 
unprovements ha\’e >H*cn effetted m the plough since the publication of the 
Bepoit, u land-wheel has been substituted Tor the Blade, theuby greatly mine - 
iiifT the draught ; and ilil jilough can, at an additional cost of Hb o-O.U, be lilted 
up with knives, hh a dnll-eirtUvptoe.—Ei». A. G. of India. 

__ 


"^r 

KGYI'TIAN COTTON-Un0 iVING. -N. AV. 1*. 


To the Editor of the 

Agricultural fia-ittc of radio. 

Dear Sin,—In your issue of tlu* 21st August 1871, I observe soiu» 
remarks about the Kgvptian system of growing cotton which I firs* 
experimented on last season on ft small plot of ground only Jth of an 
acre, and iw there appears some misconception as to the number ot 
Boeds used, and the implements required for cultivating on the Egyptian 
HyBteni, I hope you will permit me to ex[»hiin that it was, when 1 tried 
wheat up tjiia Egyptian system of furrows, that only a single seed w a ^ 
used, but where cotton is grown, some 4 or 5 seeds are dropped into 
each hole. . 

4> When the plants have attained a height of 3 or 4 inches, then, by th** 
doctyine of selection or election, or by whatever name you may 
caltrit, only the strongest and most promising plant survives, but un- 
fortt^lW^ly for the Darwin theory, this selectioq does not rest with the 
plantfS%klA#v4t!i the cultivator, who pulli* up the weakest plants. 

* Tins i?dSaOi^W>qut 2 miles nearer Delhi than where I had my experi¬ 
ment lastly ear, I’ had a field of exactly jf of an acre, or six times as large* 
os' the one lost yew nnd the cotton seed consumed in sowing thi** 
field was 3 Seers 14 cMtwks or 10( lbs. i>er acre, so anyone counting 
the nuinbA'of seeds iifon^ound, will perceive thut several are put into 


each hole.. 






*r , 
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Ah to the necessity of lifting peculiar instruments, 1 would observe, 
that no new instrument is required, but what is in daily use 
by the up country native cultivators namely, a plough to scratch the 
ground from 3 to 4 inches deep. A “ rayrah" or “ bailan” that is a 
fl.it board or roller to level and smooth the field after it is ploughed, 
and what is called a ” jindroh" for throwing up the furrows which the 
people are all in the hubit of using where there is well irrigation, so as 
to make small bunds and thus divide the fields into small square 
patches off ‘200 or 300 square feet each, to economize the water. 

These patches an* called by the natives “ khyras,” and l believe if 
this khyra system was by la w enforced where there is canal irrigation, 
much unhealthi ness from w.iste of water would be avoided, and a much 
larger area irrigated. 

The only other instrument used iN the “ koorp.ih” for weeding 
which everyone knows, so you see that only the most simple and rude 
implements are required, and it was from a previous knowledge of our 
Indian methods of agriculture, that when I visited Egypt, 1 at once 
saw that there would be no difficulty in introducing the Egyptian sys¬ 
tem, for it did not necessitate the intrtxl notion of any new f angled 
instruments. All that is required is to prove to the natives thit the 
Egyptian system will pay for the extra care necessary, and our object 
is accomplished. 

My experiment this season, I am happy to say, promises to aid in 
bringing this about ; for the field above referred to of jf of an acre, 
though not m mured but irrigated, the natives miy will produce 15 maunds 
of “ kapas” (uncleaned cotton) or rather over oOO lbs. of clean cotton 
per acre. 

lti this neighbourhood, a zemindar was persuaded to try a small 
patch in the corner of his cotton field, and when I went to see it the 
oth t day, he s lid : “ L »»k Sir 1 have got four plants for your one, and 
yet your system is “ doogna sida” or twice as profitable.” In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Umballa l had some ten small patches tried without irri¬ 
gation, and the result promises on the whole s.d-isfactory, for the yield { 
iH expected to be from 200 to 300 lbs., per acre, but thiH is greatly | 
owing to the favourable rains this scohoii, though sometimes there was I 
too much, and at other times too little lain. The lessons I have had 
eletvMj- brought out by those experiments are 1st, avoid land liable to I 
be flodt&4»j 2nd, avoid having trees in the neighbourhood of the field, 
3rd, have men to watch the field who have an interest in preserving it. 

Lastly, get water for irrigation if you can, iuid use manure also. 

Out ofthe.se ten fields tivo wore completely submerged during the 
late severe Hoods, and threo^ore were injured. i 

Where there are trees, tho squirrels and parrots are a nuisance, and 
from neglect of u chowkidar, my best field ne.ir Umballa was trodden { 
down and almost, destroyed. j 

Trusting that the information now given W'ill be of interest, ' 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

Uinballi, Kith October 1S71. T. Loan*. 

' \\\, have wince be ird from Mr. Login that his experimental field 
at “ H u" (j > m 1 *s fro n Djllu) hid u|> to tho 24th of October yielded At the rate j 
of h;, i>,* % of, (nan t . n /f„ j p , r | lC i e . The Held n exactly l of au acre, and the result i 
of the several picktn£U had boon as follows i 

nr. s. ch. | 

Collected on 2 trd September.i) 10 4 “kapas.’ 1 I 


Total ... 6 24 0 — 448 lbs. 


3>th 

7 th October 
lJth 

2 sth „ 

24 th „ 


19 0 

37 8 
3 0 
IS 0 
19 4 


ihorefbro, ns 0*71 : 1 : 4 48: .*1071 Ihs. “ kapas”, and as 100 lbs. of “ kapaw” 
vteld 31 lbs. of clean cotrou ntnl <W lbs. of Beod, Lho yrold per acre up to tho 
24th ultun> had been 185 lbs. per ucre. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 


The steam culture of sugar, says the New Orleans Picayune 
‘‘seems to bo a success, ami the experiment on the Magnolia 
Plantation proves that the steam-ploughing has been 

peculiarly beneficial, as thp'w.WQ lias a dark green colour and 
thrifty look, though other plantations were suffering from tho 
The experimenter is very sanguine that the crop can 
"‘bo*'*made, with steam cultivation, with one-third less mules, 
oiio-third less labourers, and will give 0110-third more yield 
per acre than under the old system.” 


A r roc ess has boon discovered for the prevention of decay 
in wood, which it may he desirable to lay before our readers. 
As the resultof a five years, experience, a paint is recommended, 
which at the same time possesses tho advantages of being imper¬ 
vious to water. It is composed of 50 parts of tar, 500 parts of 
fine white sand, 4 parts of linseed oil, one part of the red oxide of 
copper in its native state, and finally, one part of sulphuric acid* 
In order to manufacture the paint from these materials, the 
tar, chalk, sand, and oil, are first heated in an iron kettle ; the 
oxide and acid are then added with caqjion. The mass is 
vory carefully mixed, and applied while hot. When thoroughly 
dry, the paint is as hard as a stone. 


Thi Maim Farmer reminds its readers of the ioftowing 
“ great truths” in agriculture ?— 4t The farmer' who stint* his 
fields, is as unwise and improvident ae he who starves hie work' 
ing cattle : in both cases he is-diminishing the ability of a faithful 
servant to be useful to him. The farmer who obtains from a 
field, not properly fertilized, ten bushels of grain, when by manur¬ 
ing he might have obtained twenty, is selling his labour at half 
its value. He who does not give back to hiB fields as much as 
he takes from them, sells their fertility in hiB crops, and the 
fertility of the soil is the farmer’s capital. The farmer who will 
keep these truths in view, and act in accordance with the rules 
they suggest, will find his compensation in the increasing 
products of hig farm, in the augmentation of his wealth, and in 
tho promotion of general prosperity.” 


The following notes concerning the periods of gestation 
and incubation in animals will be interesting to some of our 
readers: — 


Mare. 

Cow . 

Kwo . 

Sow .. 

Gout . 

Bitch..... 

Cat. 

t Hen Eggs 

Turkey sitting on. -] Duck do 

(.Turkey do 

Hon sitting on .{ {J™ k 

Diifk . 

Goose. 

1'igeon . 


Shortcut 

period. 

Usual 
* period. 

Longest 

period. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

332 

347 

410 

240 

28J 

321 

146 

164 

IflL 

109 

115 

143 

150 

166 

163 

65 

60 

63 

48 

60 

66 

17 

24 

28 

24 

27 

80* 

24 

26 

30 

20 

30 

34 

19 

2L 

24 

28 

3«l 

32 

27 

• 30 

33 

10 

18 

20 


“ Whenever,” says Mr. Meehi, “ l use an artificial manure, I 
leave a portion of tho field unmauured with it, and am thus 
enabled tojudge by tbe crop if I am remunerated for tho outlay. 
So various are the soils and conditions of each field, that such a 
comparative test becomes absolutely necessary, for where tho 
whole field is manured, and no portion left undressed, no just 
conclusion cau he arrived at. On this farm I have frequently 
applied bone-dust, superphosphate, blood manure, and other 
artificial manures, without the least increase of crop, while 
Peruvian guano, and especially our shed mauure, ar e alwa ^ 
profitable. As I kwc'"' that on many fajfl 
have been found very cfttafitiwfr "bcT^MESr* 'TEiat 

render them inoperatij^JRSo^ioiws" soil. No c!aibt shod 
x ufinals fed with corn, cak^jf roots, and 
hay, maft-combs, and bran, contain all theUElements for 
every crop. Possibly it may bo that, havk^ thus enough 
phosphates, the addition of more is not requir^T or availed of by 
the plant. At all events, my case proves tj^neccssity for com¬ 
parative trials.” 

The re-appearance of the potjtf njUuseaso in the British Isles, 
this year, is a serious inisfortifiK. Whole acres in the west of 
England look black and desolate, instead of green and flourish¬ 
ing. Cobbett would have been charmed, could he have seen 
the blighted aspect of the “accursed root.” The failure of the 
potatoc crop is a misfortune for Englaticl: it is a catastrophe 
for Ireland. There, we are told, the disease has already made 
frightful progress. Nine-tenths of the crop* in Tipperary are 
already rotten, while no hope of saving the remainder is enter¬ 
tained. Since that terrible visitation which hastened the 
rejieal of the corn laws, so great a calamity has not befallen 
Irolaud as that which is now impending. There is, however, 
this consolation, that the cereal crops are reported to be gener¬ 
ally abundant. The farmers themselves are not dissatisfied 
this year. Some of them at least pleasingly contrast the crops 
they are gathering now with the miserable harvest of 1870. 
Yet even under these otherwise favourable circumstances, the 
situation of tl^ Irish people cannot fail to excite some measure 
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of 'ttfcrrn.** Potatoes are to Ireland what rice is to India. 
When potatoes fail, disaster is inevitable. We hope, however, 
there is yet. ground for believing that the reported ravages of 
the btight have been exggerated. 


more than half-fat, when their milking prime is over, and 
seldom mme than £10 can be got for them at the butcher’*. 
In tho height of the grass, one or two of them have yielded 16 
quarts per day.'* 


A late article in Blaohmod contains some interesting informa- j 
tion concerning the status of the farm labourer in Prussia ! 

“Prussia has been the favourite theme for the eulogy of | 
English economists, yet what does Mr. Howurd tell us that he j 
found near Cologne ? ‘ Tho men, as in Prance ami other parts ! 

of the Continent, sleep in the stable with their bullocks and 
horses. The wages to farm labourers are paid all in mouey, 
and are from 1 shilling 2 pence to 1 shilling (i pence por day 
in summer, and 1 shilling to 1 shilling 3 (>enco in winter/ and ! 
this after a rise of 25 to 30 per cent, within the last tweuty-tive i 
years, and amidst agricultural operations on a splendid scale | 
of expenditure. On auother Prussian farm, where beet is j 
largely grown and additional quantities bought for the distil- [ 
lery, the wages throughout tho year aro 14 pence a day: in the 
summer months the working hours are from 5-30 a. sc. to 
8 r. M. The women get 10 pence a day : and in this district of 
Germany, * there arc a great number of small holdings.’ In 
Prussian Silesia, life uses tho wretched labourer still more cruel¬ 
ly. In winter he has 4 pence a day, tho spring raises him to 
an additional penny, and he attains his climax in summer, when 
74 pence to 10 pence constitutes his share of the rewards of the 
harvest.” 


In agriculture, as el»ewhero, the steam engine, says tho Builder , 
is gradually but certainly effecting a mighty revolution. “ The 
grand leading features of tho scientific cultivation of the country, 
the collection and store of our ample rain-supply, the arrange- 
ment of a good system of irrigation and of drainage, the general 

_util ization of sewage, the defecation, banking, and stocking of 

^*WMfjg|andthc systematic provision of artificial methods for 
drying tnJwfeatherings of a wet August and September, have 
been little more than indicated, and that chiefly in our own 
columns.' But tho spreading use of tho steam plough, theappli- 
cation of ingenious modes of economizing labour, the increased 
cleansing of land, the removal of weeds (even to the loss of tho 
picturesque beauty of the scarlet chequering of our corn field by 
the poppy), the economy of time, no less than of cost, in plough¬ 
ing, in sowing, fk reaping, in stacking, and in thrashing, tlio 
gAi^^L^^gwand lucrative crops, as^that of beet (which in 

sterling in the yoar 

, 18fi9), tS^fcbnom^ he selection of the better 


The London Standard publishes the following iutei eating 
notice of a Scotch farm nea r Dnnraow from a correspondent 
1 ‘I lately visited a Scotch tenant-farmer near Dunmow, and 
tho story of his farm may throw some light on the claims of 
.Irish tenauts for improving land. His farm, in round numbers, 
consists of 400 acres, and Ins present rent is £4 pur acre, or 
£1,600 per annum. His grandfather entered this farm, ninety 
years since, on a nineteen years’ lease, at £flO per annum rout 
At the cud of every nineteen years, the landlords agent went 
over tho farm and re-valued it, and they have continued there 
ever since, never having had a longer term than nineteen years 
in the land, and at tho end o f every nineteen years being ottered 
the farm at the fair value to let, with all improvements thereon. 
They now pay, as 1 lmvo said, .€1,000 per annum, and it is fully 
worth the money if it wore out of the lease to-morrow. From 
time to time the landlord has advaucod money for buildings, but 
tho tenant has always paid high interest on such advances, 
besides doing the haulage for tho buildings. When they first 
took tho farm, it was wild heather land ; now it is one of the 
finest farms in the L othiaus. Jioth parties are contented. Tho 
owners have seen their rent rise from £90 to £1,(500, aud tho 
tenants have raised their own condition from tenants ofajivHd 
farm at £90 to that of tenants of a fine farm at £J,C00 t oad their 
capital has increased accordingly. They areas independent of 
the noble lord who owns the laud as he is of them, and voted 
against him at the last election.'' * / 


‘‘The necessity of cultivating small properties lias been fully 
recognized by tho 1’rusBian Government by forced sales. I am 
not an admirer of this system, yet it is far better than the con¬ 
centration of lands in tho hands of the few, as in England. It 
loads to a greater distribution of wealth and enables the Govern¬ 
ment to call, with a greater show of justice, upon a larger 
number to defend tho country when in danger. I very much 
doubt, had it not been for the existence of this system, whether 
the men of Germany would have fought so well as they did in 
the recent war. Tho battalions of our own Cromwell Were 
mostly composed of men of a class of yeomen now almost un¬ 
known. They fought as men only fight who have something 
to fight for. In Prussia, by the law of 1850, tho smallest 
occupier of peasant’s land acquires the proprietorship at twonty 


A-sum fully equal to the natlmml expen^py 0 ^’ purchase, the amount being paid to the landlord, not 


silently ntfik^jf way. Amun fully equal to the natfmml expen¬ 
diture might, ^jthin a few years, be freely added to the annual 
income of thouq who live on aud by the land, by tho free employ¬ 
ment of available jgieaus.” 


We are told by the Gentktypn's Magazine concerning the late 
Prinoe Consort’s farm, that ^Mler Majesty has a private sitting 
room adjoining the Manager’s Iioubo, in which are hung pic¬ 
tures of the prize cattle, which 'have been bred on the royal 
farms. The pictures are by Herr Keyl, a very skilful farm-yard 
artist. “There are from eighty to a hundred shorthorns in the 
farm, aud" forty to fifty of them are in milk. The dairy pro¬ 
duce is ail required for the castle and the farm ; and when the 
Court is at Balmoral, 120 lbs. of butter ore made weekly. A j 
dozen Alderneys are also kept as creamstainers, and the great 
object has always been to retain the whole badger colour, 
as there is a better foreign solo for them. This, how- j 
ever, was found impossible of attainment as long as the j 
Alderneys were tethered head to head with the shorthoriiB, I 
and kept the roan and flecked colours perpetually in their eye. | 
They are imported at an average of from 20 to 25 guineas, and 
increase considerably in size with the rich grass, besides grow¬ 
ing rather lighter in their colour. No forcing can moke them . 
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in many, but in rent debentures issued by the authority of tho 
State, and bearing four por cent, interest and gradually redeem¬ 
able by means of tho one per cent, difference, which at com¬ 
pound interest extinguishes tlw principal in a little over forty- 
one yours. The Prussian peasant lias, however, two other 
options: he may pay less by one-tenth to tho State Bank than the 
rent he formerly paid to his landlord, in which case-the 
purchase debentures take fifty-six years to redeem : or he may, 
if he can raise the cash, compel his landlord to accept eighteen 
years’ purchase money of the annual rent. By this means nearly 
100,000 peasant proprietors have been created in Prussia. Rent 
debentures, to the extent of many millions, have been issued to 
the land-owners, ami in less than eighteen years more than 
one-eighth of the debentures issued have been entirely redeemed 
and extinguished.”—“ Tho Land Question,” in the Contemporary 
Review. ———___ 

We take from an Ipswich Journal the following interesting 
and detailed account of a farm-steading lately erected by Mr. 
Webb, Coihty. Our contemporary says:—“The entire block 
of buildings, forms a square about 170 feet by 130 feet wide. A 
passage runs though the whole width of the block of buildings, 
with a door in each of the side walls, and, on passing along it, one 
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lias the barn on one bide, and the yard**, the stables, theneat-houses, 
and piggeries, on the other. This main passage, and all those 
leading from it to the offices first enumerated, are floored with 
asphalte, and are as clean as the floor of any well-ordered manu¬ 
factory. Atone end of the main passage is a large square 
room, occupied by a pair of stones, a powerful chafl-cuttcr, and 
other machinery, to be used in preparing food for the numerous 
animals in the homestead. This room is, in fact, a perfect 
model of a fanning mill, and any kind of machine may be added 
with the greatest ease, and driven from the one main shaft, 
with no moro trouble than uddi ng a band or pulley, while the 
room itself is far more capacious than many mills in which a 
considerable amount of business is done. Next to this 
room is a place for storing hay or clover ready for the 
chaff-cutters. One or two handy men, with a few bushels 
of coals, may here prepare a weeks’ food for all the horses, bul¬ 
locks, cows, and pigs in the homestead in the course of a few 
hours, and that too without regard to the weather, and at a 
time when their labour would be of scarcely any value else¬ 
where. The portable engine made by Mr. Wilkins, Orchard 
Works, Ipswich, needs only to bo removed a short distance— 
not many times its own length—in order to be in a position to 
bring its power to bear upon the threshing machine in the 
barn, and by this concentration of the work upon a small space, 
a wonderful saving of time and fuel will be (‘fleeted. Mr. Webb 
now forms uoarly 5<)0 acres of land in (\nnbs—rather more 
than the usual proportion of which is pasture, and this block of 
buildings will bo the homestead for nearly all this largo breadth of 
land. Formerly, there would have been a dozoif men threshing 
all winter, cow boys, bullock men, and pig feeders would have 
swarmed in the yards and buildings, but here a day, now and 
thon with the portable engine and threshing machine, will suf¬ 
fice to prepare tins crops for market, and as to feeding and 
watering the animals, an active man hustling through the 
corridors i n stable and neat-house and piggery, will be able to 
do ns much with tlio appliances here brought to his hand as 
half a dozen could when water had to bo fetched from wells and 
ponds, very often at a considerable distance, and when the 
stores of food wiS*e here and there and everywhere, but where 
they were wanted. Would there wore more farm.steadings 
of a like useful description throughout the country 

Lampehy, in his “Notes of a Journey in the north-west 
neighbourhood of Fokin/’ published in the “Journal nf the 
Royal Geological Society,” says:—While staying at this house 
1 had abundant opportunities of examining the farming imple¬ 
ments commonly used throughout the north* of China, and 
amongst them I was much struck with the seed-sowing uni-* 
chine in general use. It would he difficult to describe this 
apparatus without the aid of a model. Their plough is a very 
simple contrivance. The share resembles a shovel, with a 
mould-board ou the upper surface to turn off the sod : both are 
made of cast-iron, and very simply tied on the wooden frame 
of the plough. There is no coulter required, as the soil is so loose 
and friable that it would be unnecessary, and the farmer is 
satisfied with mere surface-ploughing. Sometimes one bullock 
is sufficient to draw the plough, sometimes a bullock and 
mule or donkey, or pony, are yoked together. The field, when 
ploughed, is harrowed with a very simple harrow, consisting of a 
triangular frame of wood- having a number of sharp-pointed 
iron prongs, about 8 inches in length, projecting on the under, 
side. This harrow is usually yoked to a bullock ; the driver, 
standing on the upper surface of the frame, gives it weight 
and bold to the ground. It is drawn over the ploughed field 
until the clods are broken into a tolerably even surface, and 
all the roots of the previous crop have been removed. Another 
harrow is now applied ; it is made of strong wattles plaited 
together. The driyer stands on this, while a bullock draws it 
over the field in all directions. These operations effectually 
pulverize and level the soil; but the Chinese farmer does not 
rest satisfied with this ploughing and harrowing for the culti¬ 
vation of the Future crop, whatever this may be. As soon as 


it makes its appearance above ground, he commences working 
the soil about the growing crop with a hoe of a particular shape, 
and as he kuows that the produce of the crop will be Equiva¬ 
lent to the amount of labour bestowed on this work, he is 
unceasingly employed at it. One great result of this careful 
tillugc Is the remarkable absence of anything like a weed in 
their fields. 

In districts remote from large towns or villages, the farmers 
are necessarily but badly supplied with materials for fertilizing 
the laud ; they are, consequently, economical of it, and carefully 
collect it on every opportunity. In land set apart for winter- 
wheat, small quantities of sfcablo manure are harrowed into 
the soil in the first instance, and while the crop is growing, 
men may be seen with baskets suspended from their necks 
walking up and down the field, scattering in a powdered 
substance, as if they wore feeding hungry poultry. This is the 
oil-cake made from the Chinese bean (dolichos), cotton-seed 
or cossamum, in process of pressing out the oil. The enormous 
production and consumption of these substances make them 
considerable articles of trade throughout China. 

NEW C RAN ARIES—AMSTERDAM- 


All new granaries have this as the fundamental principle 
upon which they are based, that in ordor to prevent heating and 
fermentation in large bodies of grain, it is needful that the 
air have freo access to all parts of the mass. This is ordinarily 
obtained by turning and tossing the grain by manual labour ; 
in fiict, the corn is thrown through the air, instead of the latter 
boing forced through the corn, as is dono in Mr. Devauft 
granaries. 

The chief points in a good granary arc :— 

1. —Economy of space, as it is well known that the oost of a 
gronary is almost directly proportional to its cube contents. 

2. ' -The substitution of machinery for manual lobour. This in¬ 
volves necessary arrangements for receiving, delivering, distributing, 
and ventilating the graiu. 

2.—Arrangements for storing the corn, so that a cwy&zSPrrt * 
fresh air may bo forced through tho grain,, tl ^^fi ^ttfresting 
at once tho further progress of heating and fermentation, or tho 
devastations of weevils. We may lastly, classify undor tho fourth 
head, the remaining conditions, that of preventing effectually the 
approach of rats and mice, and tho reductions of fire to a minimum. 
These conditions aro fulfilled, in our opinion, in tho most perfect 
manner yet known by Mr. Dcvaux’s system, a short description 
of which we will now give : — 

In size, the bidding itself occupies the least possible space, 
having no floors proper, but passages about 3 foot wide running 
all round and across it at the basement level, and at aboufcj “ 
level of the top of the bins. Tho bins are rectjjyiwJ - 

from 4 feet to 10 feet sHlhuie 

feet high, according to what ' The siilos\_ ^ formed 

of sheet-iron, cjosejy peA^ttfttAf^’Avfth small holesfaud stiflen- 
tie-rods. Running up the c^itre of each 
bin is a tube about 2 feet in diameter, also of perforated 
sheet-iron : and between the tube and tho outer casiug 
tho grain is placed, which is consequently exposed to the 
air on two sides. Although the grain bo ip the worst pos¬ 
sible condition, all that is necessary is to tarn a moderate blast 
into the centre tube, when the air would push through the per¬ 
forations right through the body of tho grain, escaping ultimately 
through the perforations in the^outer casiug. A few hours of 
this treatment is quite sufficient restore the worst samples to 
proper condition, although the heat may have previously generat¬ 
ed to such an extent as to render it impossible to keep the hand 
in contact with the iron bins. 

Having given the principle of construction, wo now proceed to 
explain the menus of receiving and distributing the grain, such 
as aro adopted in the Trieste granary. 

This granary was constructed for the Lombardo Venation Rail¬ 
way Company, and is capable of storing 100,000 quarters of 
wheat. The Austrian military authorities, appreciating the 
advantages of the system, had large granaries erected in Verona 
and bakeries attached of sufficient extent to supply the Austrian 
army of 50,ooo men with bread daily. 

The granary is divided iuto three blocks, the space allowed 
in the centre one being 030,000 cubic feet, whilst the two side 
ones are each 695,000 cubic feet. The bins, 7 feet 3 inches 
square, by 42 feet high, with a centre tube 1 foot 9 inches in 
diameter, are grouped in fours and ranged in rows with a 3 feet 
passage between. The total number is 486, The grain is deliv¬ 
ered in- railway waggous for the accommodation of which there 
aro nineteen docks, at a level of 22 feet above the bottom of the 
bins, llopptt* aro placed between the docks, connected by 
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troughs to seven elevators, which raise tho grain to a height 
of 8 feet above the top of the bins, and shoot it into distributing 
troughs, nine in number. By the action of 15-inch diameter 
archimedian screws, the grain is moved along tho troughs, the 
screws being broken in by couplings at Bhort intervals, so that 
in filling a near bin, the whole length of the screw is not requir- 
cd. Dcors are placed in the bottom of the troughs, and shoots 
provided, each communicating to bins. 

Following the course of the grain after having under¬ 
gone the process of ventilation, we find that at the bottom of 
each bin a door is placed for the purpose of projecting tho 
grain on to an endless band running beneath the floor. These 
bands or creepers, of which there are eighteen, carry it to 
another set of elevators, and by them it is lifted into a hopper 
placed a little above the delivery staging. Weighing machines 
9 are placed under these hoppers, and the remaining portion of the 
work, such as weighing the grain and tying tho socks, can bo 
finished at leisure, 

Such is a brief description of the process patented by Mr. 
Devaux, which, although doubtless imperfect in many of its 
details, nevertheless has shewn itself to be tho only one of real 
benefit to the public. 

We would strongly recommend anyone interested in the corn 
trade genetally, whilst in London, to pay a visit to the granary 
lately erected on this system at Canada Wharf, Rotherhithc ; 
although only abqpt half the size of that at Trieste, it will show 
to satisfaction the various processes above described. 

The practical success attendant on the processes already patent¬ 
ed, gives clear evidence of the latent capabilities of the system, 
and we will not be surprised if we hoar shortly that a step 
farther has been taken towards improvement in this direction, 
doing away with that waste of power which at present exists to 
such an extent .—The Farmer . 


IMPROVEMENT OF MADRAS AGRICULTURE. 

-—+- 

We have much pleasure in publishing the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, establishing Experimental Farms in various parts 
of that Presidency in connection with tho Madras Farms, and we 
must congratulate that Government on the steps they have taken 
in abolishing the Committee under whose management the Madras 
jus w ere formerly placed, an example wo hope to see foliow- 
N^miltaEjmgidencies. We have no faith in Committees and 
1 kmorary gSSB&W—tSS practical managers of agricultural details. 
These undertakings shoulcN(Mdireoted by professional men, men 
who have been truined in tho college, and in the field in all mat¬ 
ters relating to agriculture. It is true that tho Madras Farms 
liftve, during the post two years, yielded most satisfactory results; 
but it is, we believe, universally admitted that this success was 
but tho result of tho gradual withdrawal of the Committee from tho 
active management of th® farms, the Committee during the post 
two ytffcrs having confined their action almost exclusively to tho 
financial affsfirs of the faviqs, In the order, under consideration, 
— refejpqce tb tho Committee,' an over-sight which, wo 

rectiilo d j for whatever opinion wo may 
. hold operations, we 

cannot for ffjjjnqpiont doubt ■thefiMptrora to the hearty thanks of ■ 
tho agriculturists of.this country forthefr "exertions, in. thy cause 1 
of agricultural \ progress. In starting this extensive schem'd^ 
for improving the agriculture of their Presidency, tho Madras 
Government have, wo think, done wisely in setting it free from all 
amateur influence. Mr. Robertson must stand or fall with this 
experiment; ho will have many difficulties to contend with in 
overcoming the prejudices of native cultivators, and we think 
it highly desirable that his action should not be hampered by 
any interference on the part of those amateur farmers, who, in 
this country, crop up so plentifully wjien any scheme for agri¬ 
cultural improvement is about to be put into operation. 

We do not despise amateur farming, but we object strongly 
to have a strictly professional matter, like agriculture, placed 
wider the influence of amateurs ; and we again congratulate tho 
Government of Madras on the steps they have taken. Their 
order is as follows:— 

Tho Government have recently reviewed the report, of the 
Sydapet Farm Committee for 1809-70 and 1870-71, nnd have 
recorded their. satisfaction with tho very valuable results whicJi 
have been attained uiidor the skilful management of Mr. Robert¬ 
son, the Superintendent. 

They consider that the time has now come when the Govern¬ 
ment may. with confidence and advantage, extend their operations 
over a wider field, and afford to the agricultural interests of this 
Presidency those benefits and aids which are being extended to 
them in other parts of India. 

Two courses are open to Government for this purpose. They 
might inaugurate operations on a large scale, and endeavour to 
exhibit the results of high farming over wide areas, with expensive 
machinery and establishments in a manner to attract the ryots; 
but they are confident that no real good would be derived’from 
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such a course, and that it would rather tend to discourage enterprise. 

| They prefer the less ambitious method of establishing model farms 
of moderate size in several localities, with the view of demonstrate 
ing to the ryot the practicability of effecting sensible improve¬ 
ments by means quite within his reach. 

The distinct objects at which the Government would aim may 
be epitomized as follows :— 

(1.) To ascertain, by experiment, the proper use of rotation in 
crops iti this country. 

J (2.) To introduce the system of root or grocu.crops in lieu c l 
j fallow, without artificial irrigation. 

. (3.) To introduce now crops. 

(4.) To provide new kinds of seed and fresh seed for tho crops 
now cultivated. 

(5.) To mako experiments in tho use of water for the cultivation 
of crops now termed “dry** crops, and for raising grasses nud other 
crops to be used as fodder. 

(G.) To mako experiments in tho uso of limo and other matin'^ 
—mineral and animal. 

(7.) To introduce now and improved implement s of rural labour. 
(8.) To improve tho working cattle, shcop, horses, and ether 
varieties of liv^tock in the country. 

It is evident from tho foregoing that tho scheme will In* 
mainly one for the improvement of dry cultivation, nnd although 
wet cultivation is incidentally affected with reference to so«»d and 
implements of labour, still tho main objects of inquiry and ex¬ 
periment are dry grains and unirrigated products, cotton, silk, 
tobacco, indigo, wool, &c. There can be little doubt that tin* 
cultivation of rice and of the sugar-cane is well practised, and a 
j due economy of water is tho only point which need attrari atten¬ 
tion at present in regard to it. 

Regard being had to the number of objects in view, ns above 
indicated, tho Government consider that the prop«wd farm- 
should be— 

(1.) Of considerable area. 

(2.) In different climates nnd at different olovations. 

(3.) And placed couvonioutly with reference to wu*or supply, 
minerals, markets, and communications. 

The area the Government consider should not be lc*.v* than 200 
acres for each farm, for although it may not at first bo expedient i< • 
reclaim and cultivate fnore than 100 acres in each, still tho addi¬ 
tional cost of securing the larger area will be immaterial, und tin* 
command of moans, for future expansion, is eminently desirable. 
The extent not immediately required for Government purpose■*.. 
might probably be leased out at yearly rents, or might be used 
for pasture, growth of firewood, &c. 

The localities which for the present approve themselves to 
Government, for tho Experimental or Model Farms, jre the district s 
of Bell ary, Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly. Should it hereafter ho 
deemed desirable to add a fourth farm, it might b* placed in 
.Salem Baranmhjif, or perhaps, by preference, in Ganjam. when* it 
would be accessible to the people of Vizngnpalam. Thofr* dte?ri< ts 
nre comparatively backward, and inhabited in part by Oriyas. tho • 
least developed of the people of the plains, and in part by hill- 
tribes, almost destitute of nny culture. But the dintrir.U have 
| great capabilities; tho climate is far more temperate than 
what prevails in the rest of tho Presidency, and is probably spe¬ 
cially suitable for the culture of indigo. 

The primary object of tlio Bellary farm should bo the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, and the experimental use of varieties of seed, 
im;t hods of culture, and mechanical processes ; but a port ion only of 
1 he area should ho of tho “ black cotton soil/* and tho remainder 
should include other varieties of soil adapted for miscellaneous 
tillage. It will ho ’ an essential condition of selection that some 
portion of tho area shall have means of irrigation either from n 
well-supplied tank or from reliable, wells, or at least that water 
shall be attainable at such reasonable depth as to allow of wells 
being sunk and worked without extravagant expense. 

In’Coimbatore, the special objects should be silk-culture, tho 
growth of tobacco and cotton, tho breed of sheep, nml perhaps tho 
breed of horses, and, with these in view, attention will he directed 
in the selection of a site to the suitability of the soil for the cul¬ 
tivation of the mulberry rtnd of tobacco, and to a command ot 
water for raising green crops for the sustenance of live-stock. The 
farm should, by preference, be at u high elevation. 

In Tinnevelly, tho position will he selected partly, but not childly 
or exclusively, with reference to experimental cotton cultivation. 
The farm will be for general experimental cultivation, in which 
cotton will have a part., and in which regard will also be had to 
tobacco, senna, &c. 

In selecting the sites for these farms, the Government do not. 
desire that the requirement of first-rate quality of soil, of whatever 
category, should be insisted on. It will be suflicionl that the land 
be of fair average quality, that its situation shall enjoy at least an 
average rain-fall as compared with the rest of the district, and 
that there shall bo some partial water-supply, obtainable from r 
channel, a tank, or from wells. 

A site will, of course, bo selected conveniently placed ns regards 
rends and existing or projected railways, and, if possible, within 
ea\v distance of a fair market for tho farm-produce, including meat. 
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Tin 1 neighbourhood of limestone of a quality fit to be burned 
i -r agricultural purposes, would be desirable but not indispensable. 
The experiments made at the Madras Farm iu the use of lime are 
i hcmu raging, except as to cost of preparation. 

These District Experimental Farms will be placed lfi connection 
uith the Sydnpet Farm, and under the superior management of 
Mr. Robertson, in whom tho Government possess an officer ad¬ 
mirably fitted for the jmst, and wlio adds to his other acquirements, 
■is a scientific and practical agriculturist, the great advantage of 
x vcimI years’ experience of India, popularity with natives, and a 
thorough appreciation of the fact that the experiment, to bo suc¬ 
cessful, must be economically conducted. 

Mr. Robert sons present engagement expires on the 10th October 
Wl. and from that date his saiury will lie raised to Rupees 700 
monthly, with horse allowonco of Rupees 80 monthly, and his 
i vaveiling* expenses, when absent, from the Presidency on duty. 
He will retain his residence on the Svdapot Farm, free of rent. 

Mr. Robertson will come under tho Uncovenanted Service 
Rules, regarding leave of absence and pension, and his service will 
d ite from tho commencement of his original engagement. Ilia 
duties will he to have tho superior management of all tho Govern- 
m nt Farms which may bo established now or Hereafter. The 
Superintendents in immediate charge lx*ing his subordinates, to 
prescribe the course of operations, and to train the. apprentices 
who may bo placed under him for tho superior charges. Tho 
Go> eminent have entire confidence in Mr. Robertson's competency 
tor his important duty. 

Tlu* general supervision of the agricultural experiment will be 
placed under the Roard of Revenue, through whom Mr. Robertson 
will, in ordinary course, submit his reports and address Govern¬ 
ment. 

Hut his reports on tho individual district farms ho will forward 
to the Hoard through tho Collectors of the districts to which they 
refer, so as to keep those officers informed of the progress of tho 
local experiment, and to allow them the opportunity of recording 
miv remarks they may wish to make. 

Mr. Robertson will understand that the ‘Government expect 
him to consult fully with tho Collectors as to all action in their 
respective districts. 

The direct management of each farm will be conducted under 
Mr. Robertson’s orders by a native Superintendent on a salary of 
Rupees 180 monthly, rising to a maximum of Rupees 280 by 
annual increments of Rupees 28, 

To provide tho necessary agency, the Government resolve to 
establish four nativo apprenticeships at once, and to attach to 
them salaries of Rupees 40 monthly, with lodging on the Sydupet 
Farm, and to instruct the Collectors of Hellary, Coimbatore, and 
Tinnovell v, to wlect for them from tho ryot-class of their 
respective districts, or from some class connected with the land, 
each young man, of age between 18 and 20 years, of good 
constitution, and possessing a colloquial knowledge of English, 
who may bo willing to enter into the engagement. The posts of 
, Farm Superintendent will be given to the best qualified appren¬ 
tices at the end of 8 years’ training. 

The Collectors will also proceed to select in their respective 
districts ono or more blocks of land, either wasto or cultivated, 
extending approximately to 200 acres, and fulfilling the conditions 
above specified to serve us an experimental farm. 

Tho land being indicated, Mr. Robertson will be deputed to 
\ isit tho site and report upon it. Ho will subgiit to Government 
through tho Hoard of Revenue— 

(I.) A rough estimate of the cost of establishing nn experimental 
farm of the dimensions prescribed, contemplating, in the first instance, 
the cultivation of 100 acres. 

(II.) A general estimate of an approximate character of tho proba¬ 
ble permanent charge which will be incurred for establishments, includ¬ 
ing his own salary, at the Government Form at Sydapet, and at tho 
three provincial farms, making provision for four students ut tho 
Sydapet Farm. 

(III.) Proposals for the reclamation and management of the three 
projected farms, until they can be placed in charge of their permanent 
Nativo Superintendents. It may be presumed that the requisite 
buildings could not be raised, and the necessary improvements perfect¬ 
ed in less than two years from the present time. 

As to tho source whence the funds for this agricultural experi¬ 
ment shall be derived, tho Govcrumont arc of opinion that tho 
surplus Cattle Trespass (ft Pound Fund furnishes a suitable and 
Huluciont provision. 

Act I. of 1871 provides that this u surplus shall be applied, 

“ under tho orders of the local Government, to the construction 
“ mid repair of roads and bridges and to other purposes of public 
utility a'»tl the Government ©insider that the object in questim 
is a most appropriate purpose ou which to employ part of the 
funds. 

Tho Budget for the current year estimates that nn unapplied 
balance of Found Funds of Rs. 77,000 will remain at it* close, aftm* 
allowing f*»r n liberal allotment for roflds and bridges, ami the. 
demands on the balance for the experimental farm** cannot possi- 
b’y be^arge for tin- remainder of this year. The contribution from 
ilii^ source for »*<.mb, Ac., in aid of Focal Funds will not hereafter 
v ed to be on so liberal a scale as hitherto, aud the Government do 
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not doubt that ample means will be available for developing the 
present scheme. 

They commit it to Mr. Robertson and to the Board of Revenue 
and district officers, with the confident anticipation that no efforts 
will be spared to ensure success, and in full hope of valuable re¬ 
sults being attainod for the improvement of the country. 

. (True Extract) 

(Signed) W. Huddleston, 

November 1st , 1871 . Secretary to Government. 


AGRICULTURAL STOOKHNDtA- 

- -»- 

BREEDING HORSES IN TIIE DECCAN. 

Dear Sir,— In your paper of the 4th instant, I see an article 
from tho Madras Times on breeding horses, on the Australian 
principle, in the Decoan. Considering the enormous price at 
which the stud department put their horses into the ranks, 
tho enterprising "gentlemen will, I have no doubt, meet with 
the good wishes of the Indian Government, as woll as of private 
individuals, if they can manage to breed a good description of 
home for less, or a better animal for the same price, at which 
wnlers can now bo obtained in Calcutta. I nope they may 
miccood; that they will beat the stud department thoro can be 
little doubt, but they must beat their brother-settlers before 
they can call it a complete success. Ry tho latest accounts 
from Australia, settlors have to drive their horses groat distances 
to market before they can got £8 or A’!) a head for them; and 
taking their passage, &c., to India into consideration, I be¬ 
lieve they can be sold to Oovommont for about Rs. 4(K) each. 
Settlers who breed sheep and cattle in Australia must have a 
certain number of horses on their runs, and the surplus ones 
that they could dispose of ovory year may be said to cost 
them actually nothing, if sold on their runs and unbrokon, which 
is the host way to bring them to India, as it is very often the 
rough haudling they receive before embarkation, under the 
name of breaking, together with their being mountod too soon, 
that turns them into confirmed buck-jumpers. I understand that 
horse-breeding in Australia docs not pay nearly so well as shoep 
and cattle. Fbelieve it is sheep first, cattle second, and horses 
lowest of all. Now, what is to be saved by breeding in India 1 
T suppose the passage, about £20, and stable expen so a a 
ports of embarkation and disembarkation—tho lllu 

Government or peoplo wanting hojses Beftw"W«*«2b Deccan lor 
them. The geritlcmon deputed t&. Examine the country, and 
sco if there was anything to prevent horse-breeding on the 
Australian principle,” has, I have no doubt, gone well into tho 
matter ; but it surprises me to hear that horsos can be kept out 
in tire sun and rain for eight months of the year without 
any attendance or other food than tho grass which they may 
pick upon the Rumna. They might live, but would they 
1)0 in the condition that young stock and brood mares ought 
to bo in I It is well-known that for the first six weeks after 
the rams commence, thero is 'no nourishment 
and it therefore is more likely to cause 

benefit. I therefore tliinfcJne nnif^aVld cons^BFCiJ to his 
“four months’ store of grass and food;” but otoi grass and 
.food for four months of tho year make 20 months’ feeding for 
every five-years-old which could not coine to one farthiilg less 
than Rs. (i per mensem, or a total of Rs. 120 : this is for hay 
and gram alone, the latter at 30 seers for the rupee, and allow¬ 
ing each animal 2 seers a day. I don’t know the description of 
country, fi,00() acres of which has been, or is to be, granted for the 
purnoso ; Imt many of tho Rimmas in the Deccan have no trees 
or shelter of any kind; in which «.aso, until they were planted 
and grown up, sheds would havo to fee built, besides tno ox- 
ponso that would bo incurred in supplying the stock with 
Fodder, water, &c., during tho four months bofore-montioned. 
The loss of foals, not to say colts, and even horses, by wild beasts, 
ought also to be taken into consideration in- comparison with 
a country like Australia, where the only animal to fear is tho 
nativo dog, about the size of a jackal. If all these little matters, 
and many more that coukl be mentioned, do not run away with 
the €20 pussago-monoy from Australia to Calcutta, I, for one, 
would Iw very glad to see the idea carried out. 

Squatter. 

AGRICULTURE IN BENGAL- 

-- ■' 

PURNEAIL 

To the Editor of the Indian Daily Netos, 

Sir, — As you havo often invited the opinions of your corres¬ 
pondents on the subject of agriculture, and os I find! your invito 
has not been responded to, 1 will take it on myself to make 
some observations on the subject, 
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Before I proceed, I will here remark that 1 have for many 
years made experiments on a small soale, but on testing those 
experiments on adarger form, I have invariably found that the 
results did not correspond with my expectations. A great 
many obstacles present themselves in practical farming which 
are not met with when tried on a small scale. I would have 
to occupy a great deal of your space if 1 wereAo enter into 
details, and will, in consequence, he compelled™ make my 
remarks as concise as possible. The subieot proposed is 
whether drill sowings are not better than broad-cast soujmgs, and 
whether they coula not he generally introduced anrong the 
Indian cultivators 1 My reply to the first is, that drill sowings 
would not be more profitable than broad-cast sowings in the 
preseut state of Indian agriculture, and the retrogressive policy 
of the Indian Government in agricultural matters ; and, 2ndly, 
that the cultivators would not adopt them. The whole subject 
hinges on whether it will or will not pay best; and Indian 
agriculturalists, 1 mean the ryots, have voted against it. And, 
when 1 further inform you that I consider the native cultiva¬ 
tor is (with all his ignorance and superstition) in a better 
position to give a sound opinion on the subject than Europeans 
cau do. You will perceive that my opinion is decidedly on 
their side ; you must not suppose that I have adopted this 
opinion lightly or in haste. 1 havo had my years of garden 
experiments and years of prejudices and contempt for the 
Indian agriculturist, and though 1 can still havo enthusiasm left 
to labour for great improvement, yet this has all been toned 
.down by experience. There is no use in talking of improving 
Indian agriculture. The Indian Government must be enlighten¬ 
ed ; they must come to know their duty, and how to act with 
justice and impartiality (in place of frittering away their time) 
in exciting class prejudices, and getting up Philanthropic Baboo 
shows to be exhibited to an ignorant and credulous public in 
Europe. 1 have already diverged from the subject I set out 
with> but this can scarcely be limped, for it seems childish to be 
discussing the subject of improvement when improvements arc 
practically prohibited ; for how can we expect the cultivator 
to expend money on improvements when he knows his doing 
anything of the kind would subject him to rack-routing, 
extortion, and oppression. Now with this preface I will come 
to the subject, ami say that just now broad-dhst sowings pay 
best with some crops, and sowing in lines pay best in other 
jjrop a. Tobacco is sown in lines. Agoony paddy is trans- 
egulqj* distances. Indian corn would answer well 
if as to whether indigo would 

pay best, if sown DroacRJu^r by drill ploughs, has been decid¬ 
ed in favour of broad-cast sowings in this district, though I am 
in favour of drill sowings which are in use in the zillahs west of 
those crops that are irrigated, such as onions, are sown in lines. 
The Buddie paddy reaped in August is sown broad cast, and in 
consequence of the many weeding* andrackings it has to receive, 
it would not pay to add the expense of drill-ploughing. 

Wheat, oats, and barley are sown broad-cast; a little extra 
seed is cast to make up for bad seed, or to allow plants to be 
' ' ut, ^ the crop is too vigorous. 

~ ‘ 'irn »ou that it is not good to have the lam 1 

^d5T!!pi|BPauureu5ijjSwhcat t in - which case there will be all 
straw anwery little wheat. 

In opnsequence of tlie oppression and rack-renting, the system 
oS agriculture carried on here is a very improvident one; 0116- 
fcentli of the land, under a more improved system, would yield as 
much as this zillak does at present. Providence is looked to for 
a good crop ; the country is ripped up, and seed sown over 50 
or 100 acres of land, by a single cultivator with two or three 
ploughs, and then it is left to take its chance. He has not the 
means to manure or irrigate his lands ; nor has he the heart to 
invest money in it. It would take a large capital to work so 
large a farm, yet the owner has not a farthing to bless himsolf; 
he borrows money to buy his plough bullocks from a mahnjun 
at 33 to 76 per cent, interest, and pledges all he has, ami a 
portion of the crop. Providence' does not send the looked-for 
rain or sunshine, and the wretched cultivator does not reap 
sufficient to pay his rents, and the interest on this money bor¬ 
rowed under a more favourable system. A cultivator, with much 
larger means, would be content with 5 or 10 acres of land, and as 
there is always water to be had in this district at a depth 
varying from 10 to 10 feet from the surface, he would irrigate 
his fields from pucka wells or tanks, he would not require ko 
much manure for hiB small farm as is necessary for the wild 
wastes, he now cultivates his well-kept farm of one-tenth its 
former size, he would not require so many men to weed it as it 
does now, which is never thoroughly weeded, and be would find 
that nearly every soason would more than compete with the 
long-wished-for season he now looks out for, when timely rain 
is considered a God-send.. 

Providence has given both water and sunshine. The last 
Government or its servants, the zemindars, cannot touch ; but 
the sea of water that flows on at 16 feet from the surface must 
not be touched, else the minions of the State will pounce on the 
unfortunate wretoh,and squeeze the last drop of jmee out of him. 

4 Nov. • # 


I must here remark that one great advantage drill-sowing 
has over broad-oast sowing is, that it can be sown at the depth 
required, while broad-oast sowings may foil on the surfoce, and 
seed be wasted; but a general introduction of any improvements 
in agriculture must be preceded by an improvement in the land 
tenure, Ac. If we wish to introduce the CVttneee Garden 
Cultivation into India, we must •introduce their land tenure 
also, which is nearly identical with the Indian land tenure 
abolished in 1793, viz,, that the land belongs to the cultivator 
as long as he can cultivate it, and as much as he himself cau 
cultivate, no other cIosb of people in the eouutry can deprive 
him of his farm, nor retain any mortgage on the same. If the 
cultivator is not able to cultivate his lauds, he must give up 
all, or a portion of it, to those who can. Government claim 
one-fifth of the produce of the soil as their share. Now, Sir, let 
us suppose for a momont that if Government were to introduce 
suoh a system into this ziliah, and fixed the land assessment 
at an average of 8 aimas a biggah (or 2 Rs. b annas a biggah for 
the total produce), why the zillah would give double or treble 
its present revenue at once, and relieve agriculture. Wo could, 
if settiomouts were made for thirty years, then expect to see 
improvements. However, there is one thing I must add here, 
viz., that if Government did take over the land into their own 
management, I am certain they would mako tho blunder of 
allowing a small number of individuals to set up os small 
zemindars, who would submit tho land, and porpetuate tho 
present evils lot. It were better to perpetuate the present 
system than to introduce a worse one. It agriculture is to bo 
improved, no one must stand between the cultivator of Govern¬ 
ment. Government must receive tho rents directly into their 
own hands, "and seo that no one monopolises more land than he 
can cultivate satisfactorily. The land should belong (as it did) 
to tho public at large. Government are the trustees, and the 
cultivators farm as much as lie cau find capital to work; lie 
should hold it in perpetuity, if lie can cultivate satisfactorily, 
and pays the pergunnah rate fixed periodically. 

When all this is done, and no class, caste, or creed distinctions 
are made, you will fiud the natives will just keep a chalk ahead 
of the Europeans, who wish to set up as agriculturists in India. 

1 do not mean to say that they will turn out as good farms, 
but they will turn out more profitable ones. 

On a highly-cultivated farm, drill sowings has its advantages, 
but under its present system it has no advantages, and would 
be more expensive than broad-cast sowings. 

I think you will not bo surprised at the surperstition of the 
natives in agriculture, as well as their great dependence on 
Providence, when I assure you that they have good cause for it, 
for ho they ever so industrious, if the winds are not favourable, 
they will not have a good crop. To make myself fully understood, 

1 must here inform you that tho prevailing winds have a great 
deal to do with the agricultural out-turn in this district. Every 
good native agriculturist woli knows that if tho east wind pre¬ 
vails in October, November, and December, when his Agoony 
paddy is coining into blossom, and tho grain is forming on the 
ears, that the paddy crop will be a total failure ; tho east wind is 
favourable for the growth of the plant, but had for the formation 
of the grain. If tho east wind prevails during tho time, when 
wheat, oats, or barley are in ear, there will be a short crop, ora 
total failure. On^the contrary, if the east winds prevail before the 
plant comes into blossom, and if the west wind prevails while 
it is in blossom, we shall have a first-rate crop of grain. 'Che 
west wiuds are necessary to bring the Agoony paddy, wheat, 
&o., into full ear. However, should the west wind set in in 
October, and last uutil April, I' should pronounce it a had sea¬ 
son, for though it is favourable to the Agoony paddy, yet it 
evaporates the moisture of tho ground so quickly, that the crops 
sown, during tho prevalence of those winds, sulier for want of 
moisture, and are consequently stunted in their growth ; the 
consequence will be a short crop in the good lands, and a failure 
in sandy soil, a heavy shower or two during the prevalence of the 
west winds restore the moisture to the soil, ami a good crop 
will be obtained. When I further inform you that the wost 
winds generally prevail from October to May, you will perceive 
how necessary it is to introduce irrigation into our agriculture, 
but for the prevalence of the east winds, I soo no remedy just 
now. Judicious manuring might counteract the effects of this 
last wind. 1 never could get cotton to ripen during the prevalence 
of the cast winds. Insects of all kinds increase, and infest 
tho fields during the prevalence of this wind. 

On the contrary, cholera prevails during the severe west 
wind. I mean, commits fearful ravages; it travels from east to 
west against the wind, and crawls along the hollows and beds 
of rivers, sheep die or become infested with vermin, which de¬ 
vours whole herds during the west winds. A kind of insect 
infests the dry fields which devour the young plants during the 
west winds; tho insects die when the wind changes. Each of 
these winds bring scourges, which cause serious inconvenience 
if they prevail for any great length of time. Tho crops that 
ripen in May, June, July, and August, snch as Buddie paddy, 
Indian corn, &c., on tho contrary, thrive during the east winds 
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uid suffer In the sandy soil from the west winds. I have only 
drawn an outline of the picture presented by the prevalence of 
the winds, which will enable you to form an idea of the powerful 
agencies that are at work to compel these people to depend on 
more than human aid in their agricultural aspirations. 

From all this you will perceive how necessary it is for the 
cultivator to make use of extra seed to moot the vicissitudes of 
the season, oven if drill sowings were used. This precaution 
should bo taken, and it is only in case the Chinese plan of 
manuring the grown plant with liquid manure that drill sowings 
in lines would bo advantageous, which would expedite the 
manuring. 

The agricultural prospects of improvements in this country 
would occupy so largo a space, that 1 can only attempt to touch 
on tho subject very superficially. 

\Ve have had heavy rain during the whole of this month, and 
tln rr is no prosjkjct of clearing up. Most of the compounds 
have a groat deal of water lodging in the hollows, which must 
cause a good deal of sickness when it begins to dry up. I am 
told tho Municipal (’ommissioners are going to drain the southern 
part of tlie station. This drainage is very necessary. For 
about a square mile of the station has the rain-water lodged in 
flu'hollows. Without any outlet for the samt, this portion of 
tin-station has been built during the lust seven or eight yoar,>, 
— Yours, A<\, X. 

Funiculi, September 8th, 1^71 


(From the Hindoo Fat riot.) 

As the /.cm i ndars are now roundly clmrgod by the Lieutenant- 
(mvenior and the press with want of public spirit, we have 
moth pleasure in reproducing from the Government Garotte 
the following list of Public Works executed last year in this 
L‘r<*\ince, at. private expense, with the names of the donors, 
excluding .ill works below the sum of IN. 300:— 


Na'W'h of thr m.li\ idlin' la who 
inti OcU'l. 


Mu'., UiImm lb m \mi roe I oil, II 

HilIiihIo"! , ol'Uiipr ill 
UO'i 'o IliLliwui eeloll, ul Dill Ml. 

ill . 

TV *i iij Suli< *y, nf 11111i 
lim.'i'limi I’eisli el Nui.nii Sing, 

<’li}rnpuio . 

11:i .lyu f Hlmi'iil Hviii^ue, M It 
lo<>tola)i 

Sheeli i ..'. 

H uii]o\ Koy . 

K'.iliehnrri \1 nnd'i* .... 

Animli'loll Mumlle . 

N imIo iJennl Haneijctt .. 

M I'llmli \1 iimlle . 

Too liumler l jitiiicl.ii. 

At i s 11 Mioik .... . 

S,.]i:itll)l Roy . . 

shamou I tehee. 


U;en (.'liUMilei A< lull |tV . . 

Tmnee/'iil'liii, Mnti-.lu*c .. .. 

Mesf., Will son iiml ('o . 

Dii to ... . 

llurroimraiTi Cli uckerlmU \ 

M.mickiiim Bei .1 .. ... 

lias at Nil in liliuni 
KttiojruU.v sli.ih 

Kii'l.ii nutli Mifcimta, of sytlulmd lingo r nnk. 

(io-ir Clnniilm Miiihu, ot Noljn^ruiu.j ditto. 

lta’iie^hiu Mumlle, of l>iihul.ih|)ole. A Icuti li.i mml w i|h u 
I puek.i hi idee . 

,lngobiimlh<io Roy, of Kiincliutol- 1 A i<>.nl from K:nielmiitol- 


Do 'C\ iptiou nf wni k. 

M 1 

\ 1 l‘V lIIlI * ii' 1 ,11 . ... I 

l.r-0, ')<><> 

ft 

ft 

11-, 1 

.. 1 IM-'li^m.' Elliot,\ l.mk 1 

l k'd'') 

o 

ft 

V i mk . .... 

2,12, 

l) 

ft 

oi 

• • ilu." . . . . 

2'U) 

ft 

0 

i.l 

. ■ (I'M . , 1 

11*0 

0 

l) 

i Hill" 

1, >IX) 

ft 

0 

11. L ■ . ... 

i,:,N) 

ft 

ii 

,, r . 

1,0.)') 

ft 

i) 

llltl" . . | 

7i>) 

ft 

ii 

'(III" .! 

.»nl 

ft 

ii 

Hill" . . . . ■ 

4 >o 

ft 

ii 

Hit" . 1 

.1,1)0!) 

ft 


. 1 (litiu . .! 

1.1*01) 

ft 


i Ini., .. . . ,.l 

4* 

ft 


.. .Clc uicH :i tank mil ituulr 

! ,i in isnnry ijh il, .. . j 

G.D 

(1 

i 

. -'Mi'tiillnil ru.nl . 

.3)0 

ft 

i 

• ■ 'lti-puirnl kuiilia f«w 1 

! ii'niit i\ mill and (’on , 

j -dinieumr a bi ... | 

loo 

i) 

n 

■ \i f'lnPaukmont . .. 

1 ,.■»')') 

0 

l 

‘lUln . . . 

1,-•■>(* 

ft 

i 

.. 1 V t.mk . . .1 

l/M 

ft 

i 


KM 

i) 

i 

ditto 

43) 


1 


luLi . 


Iluneo IJ'-ojo Smidurcc. 

Nuffur Ginn . ditto 

De'me Sirdur . ditto .. .. 

Kali} Mohun. ' ditto _ 

Santo I’nmiMiilek . ditto . ... 

A/umt I’r.'iiminiek . I ditto . 

Gu/ee lYaiuumik .; ditto . 

liulmmut I'liimmmk .. ditto . 

Moliun S|\ dm .■ ditto . ... 

Sliumhhoonath Tagore .t ditto . 

Kftd.w IT.inuimule.> ditto . 

S) loo Kukeio _ dll 

Siia<loo Mundle .' ditt 

Kuhoer .Meeah Klnmdokm* ., dm< 

Juggomohun siir.ir. dittf. 

Jojlcisto Niiioho* ndftcr .j ditto . 

Sreukisto shiihu . j ditto . 

Alaton Mmlm .I ditto ! 

Moehui lVuuftulek .I tlitto . 

Po\ il Chtuul slmha. I ditto . 

Ranee shunio Mu>oe ..*A imck.t veil 

Ditto , V tank .... 

N\\i Meft.j ditto .. 


lali to Dholiun, 2 mile- 
long \Mlli 2 uuiHoiiry 
1 il idol's nil It . 
ditto 


I 


IV) 

G2I* 

11 


0 ( 
0 0 


:iiii) o ft 

0 II 
1,110ft II ft 

it hi o o 


ST, l ft d 
ft 0 


Sftft II 
BOft 0 
800 ft ft 
77.1 ft ft 

7.'n) ft i) 
7iH) ft ft 

7i»0 ft ft 
7fto a ft 
<Mft ft 0 
Goo ft o 
CM) ft ft 
fiftO ft 
7.12 
3(30 ft 
3ft) ft 
:»x> o 


ft 


ft o 


Of course the above list gives but a faint notion of the 
amount of private charity of the zemindars ami other wealthy 
native gentlemen of Bengal. There is no record of the thou¬ 
sands and hundreds of thousands of rupees subscribed for 


schools, dispensaries, and hospitals, and numerous other public 
objects started every mouth in tho capital and in the towns or 
cities in the interior, not to mention the religious and charitable 
institutions and ceremonies, which are peculiar to the genius 
of the people, and which are conducted with an unobstrasive- 
ness, wniefi a nation, looking to newspaper advertisements as 
the chronicler of charitable deeds, cannot appreciate. 


rROBDSAL FOR AN AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION IN 1873 IN 
BENGAL. 

From tho Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India ; to the Secretary to tho Government of Bengal, dated 
Metcalfe Hall , 13 th July 1871. 

Sir,— At the last monthly general meeting of the Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Society, hold on the 15th June, the sub¬ 
ject of agricultural exhibitions was discussed, in connection 
with certain interesting details that wero then submitted re¬ 
garding the last annual show of tho Royal Agricultural Society 
of England ; and a resolution was passed to the effect that a 
communication be addressed to the Government of Bengal. It 
will he remembered that the first and, as yet, tho only exhibi¬ 
tion of an agricultural character that has been held in Calcutta, 
uuder Government auspices, took place in January 1884. It 
being important to know if any and what, progress has been 
made in the different branches of agriculture during the last 7 
years, and the facilities for sending specimens from various 
parts of the country having considerably increased in that timo, 

I am directed by the Gouncd respectfully to submit to His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the desirability of holding another 
exhibition in January 1873, on such plan of operation as His 
Honor may consider nest, and to tanner the aid of tho Society 
in assisting to carry out. the details of the scheme. Tho Council 
would, however, venture to suggest that prize lists should bo 
previously prepared by a Committee'specially appointed for the 
purport, and 1h.it special encouragement, should ho hold out to 
the rural classes for growing successfully articles which require 
special encouragement. The Council suggest that for the exhi¬ 
bition in the early part- of 1873, should His Honor approve of the 
proposal, tho expenses thereof might he included in tho next 
binIget. The Council further submit that the result of this 
exhibition will probably prove of special value to the recorit^v v 
org.mi/vd department of agriculture, as well as to Jtdlfc^ AV^Eed*' 
in the development of tlio agricultural country. 


From R. H. Wilm/i, Fiq ., Ojfb'iafiiuj Coder-Secretary In the 
( }or< r»uta'o f of Bengal ; to (hr Secretary to the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society o f India , Ffo. 2l!)5, dated Fort 
Wdliam , the 2(Sth July 1S7I. 

Sin, ”1 am directed to acknowledge tho receipt of 3’our letter 
dated tin* l;lth instant, suggesting that another agricultural 
exhibition he held in January 1873, and in reply to state that, 
before pushing liual orders on the proposal, the Lieutou 
Governor will he glad to bo informed il the Soeicty^jBp!J?nsou 
to believe that practical benefits have resulted from thoiast exhi¬ 
bition in the way of the improvement of agriculture ; and if so, 
I am to beg that you will he so good as to specify any that have 
come to the knowledge of the. Society. 


From the Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 

India ; to tho Secretary to the Government of Bengal , dated 

Metcalfe Hall, UUh Avgust 1871. 

Srn, — T am directed by the Council of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. 
No. 211)7) of the 20th ultimo, and to offer the following observa¬ 
tions. The Council are of opinion that the exhibition of January 
1804 had the dosired effect of enlisting the interest of the 
native zemindars, and of the community in general, in the 
objects which the exhibition was intended to promote. One 
great practical effect of the exhibition was that it enabled the 
Government and the community to form a comparative idea of 
the growth of the different articles, and tho brood of live-stock 
in different parts of the country, and the consequent increased 
competition on tho part of many to avail themselves of tho im¬ 
provement in the specimens exhibited by others. It is only by 
public exhibition that information as to the state of agriculture 
in the different parts of tho country can be practically known, 
and the progress made accurately ascertained. It iB improbable 
that all the benefits derivable from periodical exhibitions can be 
realized by such spasmodic, unsustamod, and interrupted efforts 
as wero made in 1864-65. This exhibition, it will be remember¬ 
ed, was followed in tho succeeding year by local exhibitions in 
various districts of Bengal. These local exhibitions wore more 
or loss successful, as a stimulus to those interested in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, and thus, iu their turn, subserved the object 
in view. 1 G v as originally contemplated that another central 
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•exhibition should be held in Calcutta in a reasonable period after 
these local shows, in order to test what improvement in agricul¬ 
ture, the breeding and rearing of stock, in the manufacture and 
use of agricultural machinery and implements had taken place, 
since the first central exhibition of 1864. Owing, however, to the 
famine in Orissa and subsequent distress in various parts of 
Bengal, any good effects winch might have resulted from tho 
institution of these exhibitions have been arrestod' in the hard 
struggle for life during the period referred to ; and for these 
reasons the Council of tho Society are not in a position to state 
what specific advantages actually have accrued. * 

As rogards machinery, however, I am directed to bring to the 
notice o? His Honor the Lieutenant-(Governor the opinion of one 
of the largest exhibitors of machinery at tho exhibition of 
January 1864, which is couched in the following terms “ If 
such exhibition us that held at Alliporo in 1864 had been steadi¬ 
ly continued, it is our firm conviction the results would have 
shown themselves ere this.” It could scarcely be expected, 
even by the most sanguine, that a single initiatory central exhi¬ 
bition, followed by a few local shows in the succeeding year, 
would produce any perceptible lasting benefits. In support of 
this view, the Council would draw attention to the case of agri¬ 
cultural exhibitions in England, v here it has required a succor. 
sion of annual shows to achieve some of the objects contemplated 
by the promoters. It is a question wi.-lhcr at the present day 
tho Itoyal Agricultural Society could point out such an extent 
of improvement in the various departments of agriculture as 
might have been anticipated after the experience and encourage¬ 
ment of more than a quarter of a century. If therefore, backed 
by the groat intelligence, skill, and capital of a large section of 
tho community, tho state of agriculture in England loaves still 
great room for improvement., it is but lair to assume that be- 
nire any perceptible improvement can l>e lookod for in the agri¬ 
culture of Bengal, persevering and well-sustained efforts for its 
improvement must be made* by the employment of moans suc¬ 
cessfully availed of in England by district and central exhibi¬ 
tions of agricultural produce, stock, machinery, and implements. 


From the, Officiating Secretary to tho Govern mmf of Bengal, in 
the Jvdimftl and Political Department* ; to tho Secretary to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, No. 51)/, dated Yacht 
Jlhotan, Guwhalty, the \21th August 1871 
** ‘^’Tl^ujil jU^directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated'tlic^iSJJ^jjuJjnt^Jjmnuuriieatiug the opinion of the Society 
in regard to ^w liich have resulted from the 

agricultural exhibition of the way of improvement of 

agriculture, and with reference to yfcur previous communication of 
the 13th ultimo, I am to state for the information of the Society 
that, with the census and cess work in hand, tho Lieutenant- 
Governor is not prepared to pledge hiinsoflftn an early agricul¬ 
tural exhibition. His Honor is of opinion tlait without holding 
the proposed exhibition, the agricultural interes^of the country 
may perhaps bo improved in a humbler manner i^canwhile. 

%>^.*- $UCAR FROM BEET. 


(From the Deccan Herald.) 

We have noticed tho largo establishment in Germany for the 
manufacture of sugar from beet roots, and the great success 
which has attended" this experiment. Mr. Henry Bernard of 
Lille has just published a pamphlet on u La question des 
Buccrs” dealing with points conn noted with the drawback 
convention. There arc great varieties of opinion with regard 
to what kind of produce yields the most saccharine strength. 
Mr. Bernard appears to attach more importance to the Cologne 
experiments than they deserve, for it is evident that they 
afford no clue to the yields given by beet sugar, as only 17 
per cent, of that sugar was used in the experiment in tho first 
class, 28 per cent, on the 2nd class, 19 per cent, on the 3rd 
class, and none on the 4th class. It is notorious that tho 
French export refiners who have found out how to trick tho 
provisions of the convention use beet root almost ontirel v. To 
those omployed in the manufacture of sugar it is well-known 
that beet sugar gives a much larger yield in refining than 
cane sugar, and it therefore seems folly to mix an average of 
only 26 per cent, of beet sugar, aud to take an average which 
is useless, if only beet sugar is used. Various are tho opinions 
as to how sugar is to bo tested as to strength, and with what 
duties it should bo charged in France at present: as a matter 
of course, all duties are condemned by those who must now be 
heavily taxed to meet the expenses of the late war. Beet root 
sugar might easily be produced in many places in India where 
the beet thrives so well. ' But in the last number of the 
Indian Economist there is a letter published originally 
addressed to the Sacramento Union, in which the writer 
declares it as his opinion that sugar can be made more 
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} >rofitably from melons than from beets. If such be the 
act India might do much in the work of producing sugar 
in this way. in the cultivation of melons there is much less 
expense than in that of beets. The labour of hoeing, weeding, 
&c., is twice as great in the latter than in the former case. Then 
melons when gathered are ready for the mill, while boots have 
to be washed and their crown of leaves ami rootlets cut off. 
Largo quantities of melons can be sold for direct consumption 
whenever worth more in that way than for sugar ; they yield 
their seed every year with no extra expense for cultivation. 
Boots requiro a second year, with land and careful culture, and 
! gathering of tho seed. Melon seeds will yiold sixteen por cent, 
i '<>f their weight of excellent table oil Boot seeds, beyond what 
[ are needful for seeds, are of no value. The yield per acre and 
j the cost of manufacture are decidedly in favour of melons; they 
I requiro less time, less bone-black, Joss machinery, Jess power, 

I and less fuel, becauso no water is added, which cannot be said of 
beet juice by the ordinary process of extraction. The natural 
purity of the juice of melons is ro superior to that of beets, that 
whilst the melonefurnish an agreeable “ food and drink,” and 
a delicious sweet, the juice of beets is so acrid and herbaceous, 
as to be wholly unpalatable. Tho dofecation and refining 
processes for melon juice and sugar are therefore attended with 
far less trouble and cost. That part of tho beet which in 
many instances grows above ground, exposed to the sun, 
is of little or no saccharine value, whilst the hotter the sun and 
the drier the air, the better and sweeter the melon, and the 
largor, the sweeter generally; whilst the reverse is true of beets. 
Beet juice and pulp exposod to the air, will turn black in fifteen 
minutes, and fermentation commences immediately from the 
rasp. Melon juice ami pulp will not blacken at all, and will not 
bogm to ferment in the open air before the third day from the 
melon. Beets are remarkable for their power of extracting alka¬ 
line and salino substances from the soil, winch injures their 
value for sugar. Melons are equally remarkable for letting 
these salts entirely alono in the soil. No centrifugals or presses 
arc required to separate the juice from the pulp, as with beets ; 
but all except the rinds and seeds go into the defecating kettlos 
together. Cloth-filters, concentrators, and a vacuum pan are as 
necessary as for beets. The buildings are less costly, because 
requiring loss strength to hold in position tho centrifugals and 
other necessary machinery for beet sugar factories. The chemi¬ 
cal processes of melon sugar-making do not differ materially 
from those for tho making of beet sugar, except in their simple 
city. Spirits in large quantities can be extracted from tho 
fermented juice of melons and the refuse of the factory, and 
“ pure cider vinegar” is made therefrom in teu hours that cannot 
be distinguished from the genuine article. The melon rinds, 
with clry grass or straw, make an excellent food for milch cows. 
These advantages ought to inoet with attention from those who 
are in such a praiseworthy manner endeavouring to develop tho 
resources of this country. If what is stated be true, the ex¬ 
periment of the manufacture of sugar from melons, which arc so 
plentiful in India, is surely worth a fair trial. 

CAROLINA PADDY- 


RliSULT OF TUB F.5?PKll I MENTAL LTLTIV VTION OF C’AllOMNY l'ADUY SEED 
* W THE SOUTH-WESTERN PROVINCES DURING 1870. 

Allahabad Division. 

Allahabad .—The Collector distributed the seed among Dr. Pilcher, 
Superintendent of the Central Jail ; Baboo Pearce Mohun, a Pleader <>f 
tlio High Court; ami a Mr. Cuibory. Dr. Pilcher reports that his 
experiment was a failure; 17 chittacks of seed were sown, the yield 
was 12 chittucks and 15 seers of straw. The seed was sown on l] 
hi* was of land, which was not manured, but irrigated. He states that 
many of the ears were empty, but cannot account for this. Baboo 
Pearce Mohun planted his seed under the bund of a tank; the bund 
burst, and the whole was washed away. Mr. Curbcry has not reported 
the result of Ills experiment, although repeatedly asked to do so. 
Ill thisMistrict the experiment has not boon faiily tried. It can only 
be by chance if experiments of this kind succeed in the hands of mere 
amateurs, and if they fail in their hands, the impression must remain 
that there might have been some ignorance or mismanagement which 
would have been avoided, had the experiment been carried out by 
professional cultivators. 

Cawnpore. —The experiment in this district has been a total failure 
owing to the rains having set in unusually early, and swamped the 
seed that was sown. The Collector is desirous of trying the experiment 
on various conditions of soil and cultivation. The Commissioner 
recommends that a good supply be placed at the Colloctor’a disposal. 

Hnmcerporc. —The Collector of this district alone is able to submit 
a report showing satisfactorily that under similar circumstances the 
yield of Carolina rice exceeds the out-turn from at least one kind of 
the ordinary country grain. His method of conducting the experiment 
was to sow an equal area in the same field with foreign and country 
seed, and to treat both alike. Unluckily, the amount of seed varied ; 
but the out-turn was 18 seers produce out of 15 chittocks of Carolina 
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seed, and 20 seers produce out of 3 seers country seed. This was in 
Mulioba alone; the site selected was the bed of a tank, and probably 
this experiment was carried out under favourable conditions. In other 
places, the experiment failed : in oue case, the crop was destroyed by 
cattle ; in another, unsuitable land was selected. The Commissioner 
HUggests that Mr, Harrison may be entrusted with seed to carry out 
further experiments in another season. 

Jonnpore. —The Deputy Collector sowed some seed in the Municipal 
garden, the result was 13 lbs. of clean grain out of 2$ lbs. of seed. 

Banda and Fultehpore. —In these two districts the experiments were 
,'i total failure: tho heavy rain, early in the season, quite destroyed the 
glowing plants. 

The Commissioner of Allahabad, in submitting the abovo reports, 
remarks, that to have such on experiment satisfactorily corriod out, it 
is essential b» have n good supply of seed early, so that there may be no 
hurry in distributing it or in selecting fields for the pur[Mnto ; he also 
(states that simple instructions should be issued to the district officers. 
They should be directed to select .it least six or eight localities, to 
choose land adapted for lice in general, and not to try what they 
can make out of unlikely kinds of soil, to sow half of each selected 
Held with the Carolina and the usual country grain in^qiiol proportions 
of seed, and to treat each alike, iuid then to report tho out turn. If any 
difference in cultivation suggests itself, it should bo carefully tried and 
reported. 

Rohillchnnd Division. 

Bijnonr .— The quantity of seed assigned to this district is reported 
as being very small : it was distributed among Mi. Tresh.im, a zemindar, 
and several natives. Mr. Tresham re pints very favourably indeed of 
the result of his experiment, but the Natives seem to have been loss 
fortunate. The Collector recommends that Mr. Tresham lx* allowed 
to try the experiment again this y ear on rather a huger scale. It may 
be said that the experiment has not altogether succeeded, for the yield 
is rather loss than half tliut of country seed both in gram and straw ; 
but, with care and plenty of water, which is essential, tho result might 
be better. 

Muradnhad .—Ten pounds wore sent to this district, which, when 
winnowed and cleaned, yielded 0’} lbs. As the rainy season had been 
lor some past ) ears rather uncertain, the Collector thought it best to 
try the sowing in several rather than in two or three spots. Accordingly, 
the seed was distributed in various quantities to 12 respectable farmers, 
who apprar in moihc ca'ies especially to have taken consideiahle care in 
carrying out the Collectors directions. They were instructed to miw 
broad cast about, oue-fouith of the weight usually now’ll with common 
t ountry seed. The four best out-turns were given from sowings made 
in the first week of July, while theeiop was cut in the third and fourth 
Wt^ks in Octobei. Of JhoO} IIw., 11 o/ 4 . were swamped after sowing, 
leaving 5 lbs. 10 uz. sown ill 131 his was pucca in ton different villages. 
The yield, on the whole, was 1 43 lbs. of liee, giving an average of 2d 
fold." Une of the farmers, whose experiment was somewhat succesi-fuj, 
wishes to try tho sowing again next year with double the quantity 
he Hist received. Tho other six ch-ch were rathe t hie hie, and require no 
notice. The Collector has kept the pri^eiit crop of rice, and propose* 
distributing the seed in larger quantities this year. The Collector will be 
glad to learn results of other dish ids and any diicctiuu tin? Hixird may 
be pleased to issue regarding tin* time which may be found to 1>e the 
best for sowing, and the quantify which may luvu broil found best for 
i certain area. 

Bii'l*um. - -No expci iments W’ere tiied in this district. 

Bannlly.—■ Tho amount of paddy seed received in this district was 
5 seers. Thiee siw'is of this was sown in the Deputy Collector’s garden 
at 1‘illeehhoet, tho remainder by two landlords in llahcree. The experi¬ 
ments in the garden proved again the gre.it amount of moisture this 
variety of i ice icquire.s. Two of tho beds were more wet than the le- 
inaining two ; in the former the stalks of each plant yariod from 10 to 
12. ill the latter fiom 7 to 8. Tho head of an average looking plant, 
when counted gnve 365 grains, of which 332 were good and the lent 
empty. The out-turn was above the average of country lice, but tho 
produce is coarser than even 3rd class rice. The seed given to one 
zemindar germinated, but failed ultimately, and that to the other gave 
an out-turn in the proportion of about 24 pucca llareilly maiimls to the 
bcegah, which is well above average. 

ShahjeJumpnre. —Mr. J. Cowell, of the Rosa Factory, reports th.it 
ns ho hod no proper rice lands in this district, it. wax thought best to sow 
the rice in different Hoils under different circumstances, i. e. {\) m low 
land liable to inundation ; (2) on the side of a, jlieel where the land 
had not been previously well-worked ; (3) in a garden plot. The seed 
won first sown and afterwards tho plants wore laid out singly or in 
pairs : it was then found that each plant shot out from G to 10 strung 
stems. In the low land, liable to inundation, the show of plant was 
magnificent ; but a flood came and entirely swamped a portion, and, in 
receding, loft a slime ou the loaves ; these plants sickened, the ears 
came out weakly, and did not fill well. Where tho plants were not alto¬ 
gether swampoil, tho return was excellent. By the side of the jlieel tho 
out-turn was not good ; tho plants were immersed in water at the time 
of sooding. In the garden, where the plants never had more than an 
inch of water on them, anil whero the ground was ouly just moist at 
the time of seeding, tho crop was beautiful, a picture to look at, the 
grain of a bright golden hue, every ear pendent, stalks high and strong. 
Mr. Powell concludes that the rice is suitablo to all lands 
which can bo kept fairly moistened for two months, or that 
may have from two to four inchos of water ou during that time, 
provided the lands are properly prepared and weeded. The seed should 
not be sown until tho ond of July, ns the rice matures early and 
should not be allowed to ripen before September. 

Kumaon Division, 

Kumaon. —Commissioner stated, in October last, that port of tho 
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poddy was then quite green, and he did not expect he would be able 
to report on the out-turn until the close of November. He now reports 
that in consequence of the great sickness at the important time, the- 
seed was neglected, and that no satisfactory data can be given. The 
Commissioner tried some with servants to look after it, but they fell 
side, and the wild pigs destroyed it. 

Meerut Division. 

Allygurh.—-' The Collector reports that the seed was made over to the 
Secundra Kao Tahseeldur for trial, as that part of the district is most 
damp. A portion was given to two cultivators, who sowed it in 
marshuland, and who gave their best attention to its cultivation ; but 
the res It is quite a failure, the grain produced being very small, and 
stalk short and unhealthy. Mr. Chase is of opinion that the climate 
of Allygurh is not suitable to rice, and that it does nob appear advisa¬ 
ble to continue the trials of any paddy seed. 

Dehra lbon .—Superintendent says that the plants that were trans¬ 
planted throve best, hut the continued heavy rain did not Agree with 
the plant, or rather it was the absence of sun that did the harm. The 
average produce of Carolina paddy would be, by the rosults, about 15 
inuunds to the acre ; ordinary country rico produce ubout 25 maunds. 
There can bo no doubt but that tho Carolina paddy would thrive well 
ill the Doon, and would produce alnnit 30 maunds to the acre if pro¬ 
perly tended ; but Mr. Uoss doubts if it would ever come into much 
favour : it is coarse and uttcily without flavour ; none but tho poorest 
of the poor would oat it. 

Saharvnpore.- Collector states that ho small a quantity of sood wan 
sent him that he distributed the whole (84 seers) to ono Kouv Sein, of 
Harotee. The result is the same as that described in Mr. Webster’s 
lettei last ) ear (1809). In vigour, Amount of produce, and especially in 
strength and size of stalk, it far exceeds tho Native rico. Kour Sein 
sowed also 9 seers of last ye.uT (18119) seed in afield. The crop was a 
fine ono, and quite as high and Htrong as the new seed crop, 
but the out turn w;lh not quito so good. Mr. Jeukinwon ro- 
cointiiends that this experiment should be tried again next year, 
tor in introducing a new kind of rice it is important to 

ascertain whether tho seed, pioduced in tlii-i country, continues 
equal to the imported ,-eed, <a whether it deteriorates, and states that 
it would not be tail to come to any conclusion on this point fiom only a 
single experiment cai lied out oil so small a scale. Tho cultivation of 
this Carolina rico )»y lvour Sein has been so successful that the Collector 
is sure that if seed were obtainable, it would be very extensively sown, 
and that in time it would perhaps entirely take the place of tho Native 
rice. The Collector further states that the Carolina rice is coarser than 
Native lit e, but in flavour is only inferior to the best Native rice, and 
that, the Natives are of opinion that it is equal to the 2nd quality of rice 
produced in the district, and will have no objection to take to Carolina rice. 

Mooznth'rnugger .—Collector forwards a report drawn up by the Assis¬ 
tant Collector, and states that he is afraid the experi me nt ^ *a*rrv& k '“ m 
looked upon as a failure ; for tho result PV.dA^^Ncj^^nd, four 
mounds from 12 biswas would only /p-KultV tn.utnds per bcegah, 

and this for good land and well water'll; ■ would be an indifferent crop of 
oidinary Indian grain. The Colleefloi* himself saw the particular field to 
which lefcrence is made, and before the paddy was cut it struck his eye 
as in appearance below the ordinary average. Tho Commissioner, in 
submitting tho rcpoi;‘.*^ p icmarks, that there is so much similarity in 
soils, in humidity of atmosphere, and in water-supply in Saharuuporo 
and Moozullernugg^' that he would certainly supposo the results to bo 
identical, whereas jj will be seen that they are contrary. Mr. Lind con¬ 
cludes that the cultivation was carefully attended to in the former dis¬ 
trict. and neglected in the latter. Adverting to the objection urged bj^^ 
Mr. Ross in regard to the rice being coarse and without flavour, tho CoiJB^ - ' 
missiouiT states that the nutritive qualities of the grain can best bo 
ascertained by chemistry, but he can hardly fancy the zemindars of 
Saharunpore would be eager in enquiries after the Heed, if the rico is so 
poor <is described by the Superintendent of tho Doon. 

The Collector forwards another report by Mr. Cudoll, tho Settlement 
Officer, wh" e “experiments have luson far more satisfactory, anil offer 
a far bettt i guido to the probable capabilities of the seed, under favour¬ 
able conditions and with intelligent management, than the experiments 
which were made under tho superintendence of the district officials, and 
which were reported on by Mr. Donovan/’ Mr. Palmer says that if 
Heed iH to be again distributed next 8. ason, it would probably bo best 
to entrust direction of tho cultivation to Mr. Cadell, and to confine tho 
experiment to those ostates in which, as agent for the Court of Wards, 
he is able entirely to control its working. 

Benares Division. 

Qhazeepore. —Statos that before the receipt of tho Carolina paddy 
*eod from tho Board some was procured from the Agricultural Society, 
so that the amount sown in this district wan larger than in others. 

Adds that the seed sown under his personal superintendence near the 
Cutcherry wan a failure ; that throughout the district it met in several 
places with unfavourable weather; but in many cases succeeded well 
and produced from 8 to 16-fold crops. 

Az imgurh.— Collector states that the 13 lbs. of Carolina seed received 
from Commissioner’s office, 8 lbs. was sown under tho personal super¬ 
vision of Mr. Bladen in June last. The seed was sown in land belonging 
to zemindars of a village adjoining tho Collector's house ; some in the 
manner in which tho Natives sow their own rice, some in drills prepared 
after the fashion described by tho American Consul in his memoran¬ 
dum submitted to the Government of India. Owing to the excessive 
mins the experiment was unsuccessful. The seed sown in tho drills in 
damp ground was drenched by the rain and did not even germinate. 

The other seeds germinated, and the rice grew to Borne height, but 
rotted within a month from superabundant rain. The_Collector adds 
that Mr. Bladen received about 5 lbs. of the seed this year for ex¬ 
periment, but that the fact was not brought to his notice, nor was 
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lie aware of the existence of the seed till informed by the Commissioner. 
The season for sowing rice has now passed, but the result of the sowing 
the seed will be looked after by the Collector ; at present it seems to 
be that the seed is not suited for a country where the rains are heavy 
and continuous. 

ISirzaporo. —Collector reports that the Carolina paddy seed received 
by him was distributed among several gentlemen, of whom only one 
furnished the result of his experiment, which was a failure. This gen¬ 
tleman states that “ he sowed the need in ordinary garden ground, but 
that it wan attacked by a kind of insect which destroyed the grain by 
perforating the grain while yet in the milky stage, and leaving it quite 
empty. Of the two seers sown all the plants germinated; but the yield 
of the grain was If seers, or half less than whs actually sown." 

Qoruckpore.— Collector states that last year the Carelina paddy seed 
was distributed hi h Mr. Palmer and a certain zemindar in Deorea. 
Mr. Palmer reports that the resultlias not been good owing to the plants 
having been destroyed by inundation and flics, and that he will make a 
further trial this year from the small quantity of the paddy he lias 
secured. The Deorea zemindar reports that the plants were destroyed 
by heavy rains, the plants being under water for some time. A further 
supply of paddy seed has been sent to the zemindar for this year’s trial, 
being the half retained of the seed in 1870. 

Benares. —Commissioner, in submitting tho above reports, states that 
it is apparent that the season was unfavourable for tho experiment, 
and that moreover from tho Goruckpore and Mirzaporc reports, it is 
evident that the seed, when sown, is liable < -> attack from insects. Tho 
■system of distributing new varieties of seeds, &e., for experimental 
culture, unless tq officers who take an interest in such matters, must, 
tho Commissioner fears, prove a failure, and regrets now that he did 
not keep a portion for Benares-, and supervise it himsnlf. Is of opinion 
that to give a seer to one mail and a Heer to another, as was done in tho 
cases rojiorted, coil never profit. Adds that there is a public garden in 
Benares, superintended by a skilled gardener ; but that tho institution 
lives from hand to mouth, depending on petty subscriptions ; its value 
lor experiments is consequently reduced to tho lowest. 


Jiidroct paragraph 8 of letter No, 893, (hied 2 0th April 1871, from the 
Superintendent, Botanical Gardens, North-Western Provinces. 
Carolina Paddf/.—Thin rice has been grown on a Hinall scale ; 3 lbs. 
were sown in a small plot of land in June last, and transplanted on to 
a kutcha boegah of land, and was cut down in October. The out-tuin 
was 471 lbs. or about 8 rnaunds, equal to a yield of about 30 maimds 
per acre. An adjoining Native farmer, Knur Singh, obtained 32 rnaunds 
per acre. The strew was about 5 feet in height .and most luxuriant. 

qfr mUM CU LTIVATION IN CHINA- 

From Q. IV. Caine, Es<j., faunic Majesty s Consul at 

Hankow\ io tho Secretary to the. C moment of India , Financial 
Department , Calcutta,—No. 42, daim^ritish Consulate, Han • 
lcoio, the 31 si! July 1871. 

1 have now tho honour to report on th^fottdtivation of the 
poppy in this part of China under the hci^A mentioned in 
Mr. wade’s despatch of lfith June last 
Question Uh ~VVhat sort of crop (whether g»d or bflri) has 
m gathered, especially in tho South-\Vost%i Provinces, 
Yunnan, Szechuen, and Kwoi-Chow ; and in the North-Western 
Provinces, Kansu and Shensi ; and in the North, iu Manchuria ! 

Answer let.— It is generally reported at Hankow by opium 
brokers from up-country that the crop of opium in Szechuon for 
this year 1871, is an unusually good one, tho weather having 
been dry anil fine. ... 

Concerning the crops in Yunnan and Kwoi-Chow, it is im¬ 
possible to speak for certain, as but little ol tho drug arrives 
here directly from those Provinces. It may, however, be sur¬ 
mised that the lino weathor .existing in Szechuen, has extended 
to the neighbouring Provinces, in which case a good crop may 
be expected ; and, indeed, there are abundant signs of a hopeful 
feeling existing in llankow amongst native opium merchants as 
to this year’s crop. No information has boon able to bo obtain¬ 
ed hero about crops in ShOnsi and^Kaiisu, but the Mahomedan 
rebellion, which has so long existed in these Provinces, and 
which has only just been suppressed in one of them, Shensi, will 
have efleotually prevented any very extensive cultivation of tho 
lH»ppy. Concerning Manchuria, nothing whatever is known 
here. 

Question 2nd. —Any particular circumstancos that have affect¬ 
ed or are likely to affect the out-turn ? 

Answer 2nd.—' Tho unusually lino weathor which existed in 
Szechuen during the beginning of the year, and of which the 
low condition of the waters of the Yaugtao here up to J uly was a 
noof, would be eminently favourable to tho opium crop, nor 
mve any allusions been made to ravages arising from blight or 

disoaso. * „ , « , 

Question 3rd. —Is cultivation of the poppy generally and es¬ 
pecially in the writer’s own vicinity extending, or the reverse ? 

Answer 3rd.—In the Province of Hupei in which Hankow is 
situated, the area of cultivation appears to be much as fbnnorly. 
The chief opium district is in tho west of the Provmco, border¬ 
ing on Szochuen in the prefectures ofI-changand£Iuh-an-fii. 

C Nov. • 


Here a considerable quantity is grown and called Chiao-tu. 
It is said to be of excellent qu&fity { but the quantity produced 
only just suffices for local consumption, though the article i0 much 
sought after when it can be obtained, and a heavy price is paid 
for it. It is likewise stated that at several places in the country, 
tho peasantry cultivate small quantities of opium by way of 
makiug a few oush. The quantity is infinitesimal in amount, and 
can have no effect on tho opium market; but it may be a 
straw showing how tho wina blows. It is doubtfVil, howeVer, 
whether the soil of this Province is fertile enough to render 
opium cultivation profitable, and tea. the staple of Hupoi, and 
. possessing the double advantage of being profitable and legal, 
will probably prevent any great extension of poppy cultivation# 
In the neighbouring Provinces of Hunan and Honan, somo 
attempts have been mado towards the cultivation of the poppy; 
but tho large imports of foreign and native opium into these 
Provinces show the amount to be but slight. A beginning, 
however, has be5n mado, and the cultivation of the poppy may, 
in tho fertilo country of Honan, bo profitably extended ; nut the 
Province of Hunan can never, from the poverty of its soil, 
bccomo a formidable competitor for growth of opium. In 
Szechuen, nearly half the Province is already appropriated for 
opium, and tho cultivation of it being profitable, it may safely 
1x3 supposed it will he extended further if jiossible ; but the soil 
of West Szechuen being less fertile than that of tho east portion, 
any further increase will bo impeded. Of increase or roverso in 
the Provinces of Yunnan and Kwei-Chow, no statistics are ob¬ 
tainable, except that, so far back as 1836, the fertile spots in 
that Province are mentioned, in a memorial addressed by Choo- 
Tsun to the then Emperor, as being appropriated for the growth 
of tho poppy ; and it may safely be stated now that tho produce 
is very considerable, though tho Mahomedan rebellion existing 
there would bo a check to any groat extension. An estimate 
made in 1801) gives piculs 20,1)00 for annual yield of Yunnan, 
piculs 13,000 for Kwoi-Chow, and piculs 6,000 for Szechuen. 
Those figures, however, aro open to criticism, for it soems re¬ 
markable that tho Province having the largest export of opium 
should produce tho smallest crop. 

Question 4th. —Any action of tho imperial or local authorities 
affecting opium ? . 

Answer 4th. —No direct action has been lately taken against 
its cultivation. Heavy transit dues and an increased land tax 
are the only means used. a « 

Proclamations aro, of courso, continually beiug issued by 
local Magistrates, exhorting people to cultivate cereals, and 
abandon opium for more useful crops ; but, as the officials are 
tho chief consumers of the drug, and, in addition, derive a con¬ 
siderable revonuo therefrom, these proclamations aro intended 
only as a means of exacting more money from tho cultivators. 

Question hth. —Is the consumption of native opium extending 
iu the interior and in tho treaty ports, and how is it affecting 
the consumption of Indian opium, and whence is tho nativo 
opium procured which is consumed in the writer’s vicinity. 

Answer Mli .—The consumption is decidedly on tho increase, 
and more native opium coinos down hero every year; but it 
does not appear as yet to have any effect on the foreign drug. 
Tho total of opium-smokers is becoming larger every year, and 
their number increases much more rapidly than tho amount of 
native opium pgpduced. It may oven be stated that the in¬ 
creased consumption of the native artiolo has a favourable effect 
on the sale of the foreign drug. Its cheapness increases tho 
number of smokers, and they, having acquired a taste for tho 
drug, betake themselves ultimately to the best kind they can 
procure, which is, of course, tho Indian opium. 

It is stated here by foreign firms that, until the production of 
opium equals the demand, and the area of cultivation bears a 
more equal proportion to the increasing number of consumers, 
no fears need bo entertained for the Indian opium, and oven 
then tho superior quality of the foreign drug would continue 
for some time to give it an advantage. Tho want of rapid 
modes of transit is a further disadvantage, and the Indian may 
be expected to hold its own for some years, and its sale perhaps 
rather to increase than diminish. 

Tho following table shows the import of opium into Hankow 
for the years 1868, 1869, 1870:— 


Opium imported# 

1RGS. 

I860. 

1870. 

Mtihra . 

Piculs 3,007 

Piculs 2,441 

rlouls 8,530 

Patna . 

» 98 


* 215 


Szechuen is tho greatest producing district for Hankow, 
almost the entire importation coming from that Province. The 
quality is not first-rate, but its cheapness makes it popular 
with tho poorer classes. Some is also imported from Yunnan, 
but the long distance, the difficulties of transit, and tho heavy 
taxation, prevent any largo importation. Its quality is said to 
lie excellent, nearly equalling that of Indian opium, and the 
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conterminous Province of Hunan is largely supplied Avith 
it. It is, however, a significant fact that this Province is like¬ 
wise the largest importer from Hankow, as a centre of the 
Indian drug, so that the best native opium would seem, under the 
most favourable circumstances, unable to compete successfully 
with the more tasty article. The Yunnan opium is undoubted¬ 
ly the most formidable rival the Indian drug possesses, but the 
cultivation of it having been in existence for the last. 50 years, 
the maximum of extension may lime been attained. It is 
largely imported into Hunan and S/cclmen, and Ohuong-ching-fu, 
in the latter Province is a ccnlral depot for the Yunnan opium 
as Hankow is for the foreign. Prom the expense of carriage ami 
taxation Szeclmen cun lmwliardly be reckoned as a consumer of 
the foreign drug, though, in former years, some little was sent. 
The Yunnan opium haste some degree taken its place from its 
Ixiiug both excellent in quality and cheap and close at hand, 
but the opening up of a port in Specimen to foreign steamers 
would probably have the el feet of increasing import of foreign 
opium. 

Question tith —What the relative prices are of native and of 
Indian opium, and whether anything is known that is likely to 
affect them V 

Answer tilh .— 'l he prices I'uliu* in llankow market arc now, 
for— 


Vminui, 1st i|iiulit.>, T!h. 3 so por l Of l l. 
Kiwi-ohmi 

K/.echucn uld 32<> ,, ,, 

JJiw JUG ,, ,, 

l , 'oi , cign opium Inmi .’><),* u &4«» lueK per ckc-d. 


ludian opium is consumed chiefly by the wealthier and official 
classes, its dearness having always prevented its becoming a 
common article of consumption with the ponror classes. The 
native urticlo is consumed by the poor e\elusi\ely as inferior 
teas are in England, and the great extension of opium culti\ a- 
tion in China has been induced to supply a demand which the 
more expensive drug was unable to satisfy. 

The rich continue, and will continue, to smoke f lie best, that 
can be procured, and, unless the foreign drug becomes so adul 
tended as to become inferior to the mtivo opium, it will con¬ 
tinue to hold its own in the market. The price of foreign opium 
has remained nearly si,at ionary here lor ihe* hist two or three 
years, ranging from 5oo to nut) taels per chest, nor is there much 
expectation here q£ its being lowered. 'The prico of the native 
urticlo has a slow, but very slight, teiuleuv\ to decrease, the 
increased production being compensated for by the increased and 
increasing number of eon-aimers, ami, until the one has over¬ 
taken the other, no important reduction can be expected. The 
following price*of various kinds of native opium, given by Huron 
Kichtofun who traversed the Province of Honan in the spring 
of 1870, may prove interesting, but their accuracy cannot be 
vouched for :— 


Ui tC.uivii goi \ • l,ooi) ca>h .i tael. 

\inU —MlCUM s *G 

no 

1 fh -S/.i'rliui'ti 1*0 t< 6‘a 

l.loo cash-- a dollar — Is. :?d., and KJ laels -- 1 catty, loo 
of which make a picul, equalling FWUbs. 

Question 7fh. —Any facts regarding the position of Persian, 
Turkish, or other opium (not, Indian or indigenous; i.i the market j* 
Answer 7 lh .—A large foreign firm at this port imported some 
Turkish opium, but it being found unsaleable here, it had to be 
returned to tthuuglnu. 


TI1E COTTON TRADE BETWEEN THE NERBUDDA 
VALLEY AND CALCUTTA. 


From Harry liiveU-Camac, Esq., Colton Commissioner ; b> the 
Secretary to the Go&rnmcnt of India, Depart went of AgricnU 
(are, Revenue and Comni^ra,—No- **> 1 - 8 , dated Allahabad , 
the 4th October 1871. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. r>, dated J 3th July, regarding the trade m cotton between 
the Nerbudda Valley and Calcutta, and desiring nie to investi¬ 
gate the matter Anri to report, the result of my inquiries, for the 
information of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-Gcncral- 
in-Council. 1 would now desire to report that, on this subject 
being brought to 1113 ' notice, early in the year, T caused inquiries 
to be mode, and that ascertaining, as will be explained m a 
later paragraph, that the exports alluded to by the Cilicia ting 
Chief Commissioner of thu Central Provinces were inconsiderable 
and admitted of satisfactory explanation, I did not pursue 
the subject further. On the receipt, however, of your despatch 
undor acknowledgment, it appeared desirable to obtain the latest 
information on the subject for transmission to the Government 
of India, and, as I was on the ovo of starting for a tour in the 
Central Provinces and the Borars, l delayed a detailed report, 
until I could re-visit the cotton districts,, and obtain from the 
Railway Companies the tabulated statements of traffic, taking up, 
at the same time, thu whole question of tho trade of the Central 


Provinces with Bombay and Calcutta,—a subject which has been 
treated of at length in my memorandum, copy of which was 
submitted witli my letter No. 5312, dated the 25th ultimo. 
These circumstances will, I trust, account for the delay 
replying to your despatch under notice. Further inquiry has 
confirmed me in the view that, although some trade in cotton 
does doubtless continue to exist between the Nerbudda Valley 
and the East, still that there is no ground for supposing that the 
triido is “ shifting towards Calcutta but that, on the contrary, 
this trade with tne East is on the decliue, having been affected 
already by the completion of the main line of tho Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway between Bhosawul and Jubbulpore. Nor, 
indeed, unless I read tho letter incorrectly, do I understand 
Colonel lveatiuge to desire to convey that the trade is shifting 
towards the East. The Officiating Chief Commissioner noticed 
that, cotton was being sent from the neighbourhood of Nursing- 
pore in the Nerbudda Valloy to Calcutta, which place is muon 
further from Nursingpore than is Bombay, and this circum¬ 
stance very naturally struck him as being peculiar. But, as I shall 
now attempt to show the quantity sent from this quarter to the 
East was not largor than that sent in former years, whilst tho 
existence of a trade between the Nerbudda Valloy and Mirzapore 
and Calcutta is a circumstance that can be roadily explained 
First, in regard to tho quantity of cotton sent from the Nor- 
budda towards tho oast during the past season. 

Thu following figures of tho traffic bv road ha\b been furnished 
to me by Mr. Grant, Commissioner of the Jubbulpore Division :— 

Statement of the cotton exported by road over the outer boundary 
of the Jubbulpore Division, during tho following months of 


January. 

!February. : 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

Total. 

AMm. 

Mbs. 

Mils. 

Mils. 

Mils. 

Mils. 

Mils. 

■U*2 

710 

.'1,4 14 

2,340 

2,528 

674 

10,048 


Total mau ads 10,0-18,* or about 2,000 bales of 400 lbs. each 
The traffic, ceased altogether at tlio commencement of July. 

Now, tlu.su exports by mad were not made up exclusively of 
cotton sent from tho Nerbudda Valley, but included all cotton 
sunt eastward by road from thu Central Provinces and Borar 
cotton-growing country. Some quantities were sent ever^** 
Oomraotcc to Mirzaporo, as explained in.jL..^Bfcs rifnf nw 
memorandum 011 the railway Jtfoady referred to— 

“ This yr.ir, even a ^li^ignnnMitjpii^fJTni’aotve cotton was sent from 
(.hniiraotee to Miv/apore on buj^f?k.,s by a ltrinjarec Naik of Borar, who 
not cMiing to keep his dicks idle, loaded them with cotton, and 
brought back sugar and Jj.'rtss-w.iiv from Mirzanore." 
and the wliolu rpiaqi^Vr sent by road, of which the Nerbudda 
consignmentforrr -ufbnt a part, amounted to only 10,048maunds, 
or 2,000 bales f ly400 lbs. each, or in other words, from 700 to 
l,ooo carl-loaf*«. The quantities of cotton sent from the 
Nerbudda VYnuuy eastward by railway, from the 1 st of January 
1871 to the 3tyth of June, wore as follows :— £j 



To 

Cavv n pure, 

To 

Mir/.u- 

poro. 

To 

Buxnr. 

To 

Calcutta. 

Total. 

Khumhvii ,, 


60 



60 

Uarravram .. 


156 



166 

NurMiitfporo 


615 



316 

CliimlvvRiTiili 


.12 


136 

043 

J ill jbul pure .. 


6,258 

16 

0,070 

12,246 

Total Maunds . 


0,297 

16 

7,106 

18,420 


or about k 2,7oo bales of 400 lbs. each. Adding these figures to 
tho exports by road already given, we have a total 01 23,471 
mam ids, or 4,700 bales, sent eastward by road and railway 
during the season. 

The figures given below shew the exports of cotton in 
maunds in this direction during former years :— 



1865-00. 

| 1800-07. 

! 1867-88. 

1808-00. 

1800-70. 

By road 

By rail 

73,900 

41,353 

17,408 

38,045 

10,052 

21,1^4 

4,240 

12,605 

13,064 

Total Maunds 

76,000 

68,730 

40 , m 

25,353 

26,171 


and these figures would seem to indicate a gradual falling off, 
for reasons to be noted later, in a once important trade. That 


* Tho maunds usod throughout arc of 82 lbs. each* 
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some trade in this staple should continue to exist between the 
eastern port of the Central Provinces) is only natural from the 
following circumstances. In the first place, it is to be remembered, 
that, until quite recently, the whole trado of this tract was with 
Mirzapore and the East. Until the completion of the railway, 
not only the Nerbudda Valley, but even the old Nagporo Pro¬ 
vince and some portions of the Bcrars, were entirely cut off from 
Bombay, and, consequently, transacted the wholo of their 
business with Mirzapore and the North-West Provinces. To 
Mirzapore the cotton of that part of the country used to lie sent, 
and in exchange, copper, speltor, sugar, European piece-goods 
and the comprehensive kerana of the natives used to no import¬ 
ed by such trading towns aH Jubbbulpore, Nagporo, liingun- 
ghat, and Oomraotoe. The large firms whose head-quarters are 
at Mirzapore had, and in many cases still have, their agencies at 
these towns, with subordinate branches in all the circles of 
supply of which these towns are the trado centres. A ml, as 
explained in my letter on the Wurdah Valley Railway, the cul¬ 
tivators being under advances to tho agents of those firms, the 
produce is gathered in and disposed of by tho mahojuns who 
nave been for long years in the habit of sending annual* 
ly large consignments to Mirzapore. In the Jlerar country, 
the effect of the opening of the railway communication 
with Bombay has boon to induce some of the Mirzapore firms 
to open branches at Bombay. The native .agents in tho up- 
country tnarkdta send down the cotton to that port, or sell it on 
the spot to tho European agents who are now established at 
all the marts to the south of the Southnoorahs, and who supply 
tho European firms in Bombay. In the Nerbudda Valley the 
state of the case is somewhat different. The completion 
of tho main lino of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on tho 
north of the Southpoorahs is of such recent date, that the effect 
has not yet been fully felt, and the trade thus still continues to 
run to some extent in its old channel. But everything seems 
to indicate a change which is not likely to he long deferred. 

The following extract from the letter of Mr. LcMessurior 
(Agent of the Great Indian PeninsuhL Railway) to tho Chamber 
of Commerce, Bombay, given in the ^Appendix to this Report, 
explains still more fully the reasons for the exports towards 
tho east. Mr. LeMessurier says .— 

“ I was at Oarrawarva myself about, the date referred to in Colonel 
Keutinge's letter, and I had a conversation with tho agents who were 
C(, ttou by cart from near (hirr.uv.irra to Mirzapore. The 
reason that if tho bullocks and carts thus occupied 

were not eiuployea^^ra^ioulur time in going to Milzaporc, they 
would be xit homo idle, no work for them, and that the 

saving between sending by milv^m Garr.iwaira to Mirzapore via 
Allahabad, or by cart vi<l Meyhere unra^Bewuli to Mirzapore, was equal 
to eight annus a doom only,— time, being no value ; and they con¬ 
trived to return from Mil zaporc with liwfj 
other places on the road. 

“ Mirzapore, us the Chamber i& well aware, isttm mart to which all 
the Central Province produce Inis found its way foiwoiy many years ; 
and the agencies are so firmly established—-tho whoMtnide being in tho 
hands of the Hindoos—that we cannot possibly altci^ie course of such 
triule in one season, particularly as boats on the GaiMos arc even now 
competing with the East India Railway as carriers of cotton from Mir¬ 
zapore to Calcutta.” 

There is yet another reason for the cotton of Central India 
finding its way to the Kant. Of late years, cotton-spinning and 
weaving mills, worked by steam power, have been established at 
Cawnpore and in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. A certain 
percentage of cotton of a superior quality is required in 
those establishments for the finer class of goods manufac¬ 
tured there ; and the cotton of the Central Provinces suits this 
want exactly. The oonsequonee is that consignments of cotton 
arc annually sent, not only from the Nerbudda Valley, but also 
from Hingunghat, to these mills. The figures of the exports 
for the past two seasons arc given below : — 

1860-70 1870-71. 

Ca w nporo. L'awnpo re • 

Wurdah .. 1,040 3,070 

and the figures given in paragraph 6 of the exports to Calcutta 
Arc, to a great extent, to no accounted for by the requirements 
of the mills there. And, lastly, tho cotton of the Nerbudda 
Valley—a cotton rougher in substance and shorter in staple 
than that grown south of the Southpoorahs—is in great demand 
for tho China market, as will be soon from tho following extract 
from the letter of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce given in 
the Appendix. Tlio Secretary writes 

«« The Chamber are further of opinion that the whito short-stapled 
cotton grown in those districts of tho Central Provinoos and the 
North-West of India, which is suitable for, and principally oxportocl 
to China, will continue to find its way to OaIcutt*#us the chief port 
for the export of Indian uottoj^ to Chinu. 

7 Nov. • 


“ Seventeen and twenty years ago, about a third of the quantity 
of the cotton oxported from Bombay went to China. All this is now 
changed; and though the quantity of cotton exported from Bombay 
has, within half the porioc, more than double the portion now 
exported from this port to China is an inconsiderable item in the 
aggrognto quantity.” 

To what extent the cotton trade done by Calcutta and Bombay 
with China is still sustained, will bo seen from the figures given 
below ; and it is to lie noted that whenever the prico of cotton in 
Europe falls, the demand for Indian cotton for export to China 
is comparatively brisk. 

Exports of cotton to China during tho following years reduced 
to halos of about 400 lbs. each. 

Total exported to all Ports. Exported to China. 


To 30th Juno. To 30tli June. 



j 1870. 

1871. 

1870. | 

1871. 

Calcutta 

60,602 

1,54,300 

! 24,502 | 

61,904 

Bombay .. 

s,12,22 > 

8,84,044 

36,783 ! 

30,(328 


The above remarks will, 1 hope, shew that tho exports of 
cotton from the valley of the Nerbudda, noticod by tho Officiat¬ 
ing Chief Commissioner, woro not caused by any extraordinary 
turn in tho trade, but wero tho results of a long-established 
trade which, under ordinary circumstances, is not likoly to be 
entirely diverted for some time to come. But, on tho other 
hand, as regards tho quantity sent from tho Nerbudda Valley 
towards Bombay, the following figures will speak for them¬ 
selves :— 

Quantity of cotton exported to Bombay from the Nerbudda 
Valley in halos of 400 lb*. 

1807-68. 1808-00. 1800 70. 1870-71. 

12,000 11,800 11,000 23,200 

The increase, it will be seen, is marked, and is doubtloss to be 
attributed to tho opening of through communication by railway. 

I have purposely included in the columns given above, the 
stations of Nimav, which are just beyond the Nerbudda Valley, 
as it may be assumed, not unfairly, that much of tho cotton of 
the valley was sent to these stations before the through lino was 
opened by His Excellency the Viceroy in April 1870. Sonic of 
tno cotton shewn in tho above statement comes from Central 
India, and strikes the railway at Khundwah; but the figures of 
those exports have been retained as they are included in former 
statements. 

Letter from tho President, Government Farm , Siidapet ; to tho 

Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated Madras , 29 th 

Juno 1871. 

Some discussion has lately arisen u.1 tho Form as to how far cot¬ 
ton is a profitable crop when prices are os at present low, and tho 
yicdil is so poor as tlio probablo average yield per ucro of ordinary 
native eul ti vat ion. 1 therefore requested Mr. Robertson, tho 
Superintendent of tho Farm, to institute a comparison from his own 
experience of tho relative value of a ootton-erop and other dry grain 
crops grown on the same farms. The result which is given in Mr. 
Robertson’s useful and accurate memorandum of tho 20th instant 
will, I think, interest the Board and Government. It Beems to me 
to bo very suggestive in respect to tho narrow margin on which the 
production of cotton in most parts of South India stands, when 
prices are not abnormally high, unless by improved farming tho 
general yield por acre and the quality of tho pruduco can bo raised. 
Cotton is an oxponsive crop to grow, harvost, and clean for tho 
market, aud is highly speculative and unsafe. When prices are 
low, it can therefore scarcely compete with fair dry grain crops, 
which aronot less remunerative and more easily raised. Indeed, it 
is said that cotton-growers have lost this year, and that contracted 
cultivation may bo anticipated during the year before us. 

It will bo observed that tho yield on the farm is about 120 lbs. of 
clean cotton to tho acre, with fair munuriug and good cultivation ; 
but tho profits woro scarcoly, if at all, above those derived from 
ordinary dry grains Under similar circumstances. The seed used 
was ordinary Uuddapah cotton. I fear, however, that 120 lbs. to 
the acre is considerably ubovo the average yield of ordinary native 
tillage throughout the country. Mr. Curnac’s estimate for the 
Central Provinces is considerably below this, and possibly 70 to 90 
lbs. would bo nearer tho average yield of ordinary native cultiva¬ 
tion. It will bo in tho Board’s recoil action that in a recent pro¬ 
ceeding, the average yield has been estimated at 75 lbs. to the acre. 
With refcreuoe to Mr. Robertson's opening remarks I may observe 
that tho price of cotton returned to tho Board from the provinces, 

| of which an abstract of tho annual average is given below ore pro- 
, bubly not so accurate as they .iliuuld bo \ aud I think that it wclo 
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advisable to call the attention of Collectors to tlio matter. I think 
ul <> that tho quantities of cotton should bo stated as far as may bo 
possible ; and that those statements should bo prepared in lbs., tho 
foirn in wliich all Cotton Trade Ho (urns aro kept. 



rcr candy 


Tor candy 


of /hmi lbs. 


of Dw. 


Ili. 



Us. 

Grin jura 

... 102 

N’nrLh Arcot 


124 

Vi/aKapatom .. 

.. 149 

South Arcot 


U>7 

(rodavery 

.. 138 

Tunjoro 


160 

KlHllUl 

.. 115 

Tricliirmpoly 


11U 

Nolloti) 

.. 138 

M.ulura 


122 

L'uddupah 

.. 127 

Tmnovclly 


127 

Hullary 

.. 12) 

Coiiubfttory 


113 

Kurnool 

.llfl 

daluui 


181 

M.ulraH 

... 118 





tf l might ha'/ard mi opinion on this mattor it is (hat the cotlou- 
Iradoof India very urgently noed.8 systematic attention to tlio 
development of agriculture in general in which cotton will take a 
natural und who I esorno place, say, in u rotation where mixed hus¬ 
bandry ia adopted in districts whore Lho soils ami climate wait it. 
Tho improvement of tillage in general alono can enable tho produc¬ 
tion of higher qualities of cotton, and effect a mote favourable aver¬ 
age yield. And until Home such result is produced, (he distribution 
id highly cultivated and exotic seed is, L fear, of very doubtful 
utility in this Presidency. Tho general average of tillage is too low 
to assure success by this moans. 
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Memorandum 

Ir is difficult to understand the extraordinary full in the value of 
cotton said to havo taken place in April 1871 in tho Madras Dis¬ 
trict:-- thus, in tho returns furnished toinc, it is reported that 
while the value of cottou in March 1871 was 146 Rb. per candy of 
GOO lbs., it was, in the following month, worth only 06 Its. or nearly 
40 per tout, less in valuo. For tho same month another district, 


South Arcot, reports an inoroase in value, amounting to Rs. 6 per 
candy. Five districts report no change in valne, and the remaining 
district h show an average decline of less than 6 per cent, on the 
average price's of March. 

Again, it appears strange that in two adjoining districts, Salem 
and Coimbatore, there should be such a large difference as 60 per 
cent, in the value of cotton ; as there cannot bo anything like this 
difference in tho cost of getting tho cotton of each district to market. 
If the cottons aro of different kinds, it seems scarcely correct to 
classify them logotber. 

In the Madras District tho average of tho monthly reports appears 
to be 115 Us. per candy of 500 lbs., or about 3 annas 8 pies per lb* 

Tho following ‘‘sets of crops’* could bo grown in this district in a 
fair season on soils similar to tho host of those constituting the 
Experimental Farm. Tho results recorded aro those actually obtain¬ 
ed under fair manuring :— 

Cotton and Maize (mixed). Occupied tho land from September 
until Juno — 


Avciuore yield por aero— 
JlidlbK. or Cotton 
M'N) 11 is, of Malic 
2,‘HX) II,s. of Straw 


Gross valuo per acre. 
Rs. a. v. 

. 27 8 0 

.6 8 0 

.. ..800 


Gingolly, followod by yellow Cholura, 
July until March— 


Average > udd per acre— 

7''0 Him. ut GiiigelJ.V . 

7.j0 lbs. of yell"w Cholum . . 
6,001) lbs. of Straw do. 


Gingelly, followod by Tcnnoy. 
March— 

A\ova^o yield per acre— 

7UM lbs of (Jiiivelly .. 

2 >0 lbs, of Termry 
OH) lbs. of Tenney Stiuw 


Total 42 0 0 

Occupied tho laud from 

Gross valuo per acro¬ 
ss. a. p. 

. 20 3 8 

. 12 2 5 

.. 10 0 0 


Total ... 51 6 1 
Occupied the land from July until 

Gross value por aero. 

Rs. A. 1*. 

.29 3 K 

.10 0 0 

. 3 0 0 


Total .. 43 3 8 


Cimiboo. followed by Ilorso-gram. 
until March— 

A vein're yield pet Hero 
(i/ii lbs (it Gum boo 

G,o )0 lln.. or Straw . 

■50') lbs of lIoi’HO-grain 
2,0 M) lbs. of Sliaw . 


Occupied the laud from July 
Gross value per acre. 

R§. A. P. 

.13 a 4 

. 12 0 0 

.10 0 0 

. 6 0 0 


Gingelly, followed by .Shawmay. 
until March — 

* v 

A \ enure yield [tor .ivru— , 1* 

7 ( >» lln. of Uinfsolly . „f' .. 

2SD |))n. of Sliawujj*/ 1 
C').t Jb.i. of !>huwr y .-draw.. 

<j (l 

. H’ 

Cumboo, follonTh by Green gram, 
until March - , a - 

A vorn I'C y/ li 1 por ueru — 

(57o lbn. -f (’umboo. 

0,'H'O lbs. of ('ii)iiIhm, Str.lW ... 

680 lbs. ol Green-gram 


TotoL-^ e , of V 
O' ; l, ' ua ^'iho land"" from July 

Gross value per acre. 

Rs. a. p. 

. 20 3 8 

.. 13 8 0 

. 3 0 0 

Total., 40 11 8 
Occupied tho land from July 

Gross valuo por aero. 

Ks. a. p. 

.13 0 4 

.12 o 0 

. 20 0 0 


Total ... 45 6 1 


Gingelly, followed by Groon-gram. 
until March— 

\\ orngc yield per acre— 

700 lb* of Gingelly . 

580 lbs. ofUmm-gram . 


Occupied tho laud from July 

Gross value por acre- 
Rh. a- p 

. 20 3 B 

. 20 0 0 


Maize, followod by Horse-gram, 
(ember until April— 

Aw 1 age yield per aero— 

1 ,«'«"> IIm. of Maize 

6,000 lbs. of Maize straw 

4,01 *0 lbs. of Gram Foddor .. 


Total ... 49 3 8 

Ocoupied tho laud from Sop- 

Gross yield per acre. 

He. a. p. 

. 21 i« 8 

. 20 0 0 

. 8 0 0 


Total .. 49 10 8 

The foregoing figures apply to our soil and cirenmBtanccfl. Though 
the gross valuo of each “ Het of crops’* does not differ greatly, it most 
bo remembered that tho cost of harvesting and preparing for mar¬ 
ket differs very considerably. Thus, in the brat “ set’* the cotton 
will bo costly to gather and clean. Again, many uativo cultivators 
are content with a single crop without aotual figures. I can say 
little regarding the gross valuo of the different grain-crops raised 
by ryots; still, if their average return of cotton is only 70 lbs. per 
acre, worth 3 annas 8 pies por lb., or 16 Rs. por aoro, it is pretty 
evident, that after paying expenses of gathering, cleaning, and 
carrying to market, they oan havo but a very small balance loft to 
meet expenses of cultivation, rent, &o., a balance whioh mast be 
considerably less than would bo left by any grain crop, Varagoo 
perhaps, oxceptod. 

20lh June 1871. 

p.S.—X am very anxious not to be misunderstood in these remarks, 
1 do not say that cotton-growing is unremunerative, but that to 
grow cotton-crbpa, yielding only 70 lbs. of cleaned ootton, is 10 in 
this district. 
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BOMBAY, 21st November 1871. 

CULTURE OF ORCHIDS. 

(From the Englishman.) 

Notes on Horticulture in Bengal from the pen of Mr. John 
Scott, Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

This paper, extending over 82 pages, treats fully on the 
culturo of orchids in Bengal, and will amply repay perusal to 
thoso who admire this beautiful class of plants, while it will 
form a toxt-book to the few (whoso number is however increas¬ 
ing) who take a ploasure in rearing them. Perhaps there is 
scarcely another tribo of plants which requires such close, 
constant, and patient care in rearing, if the owner wishes to 
bring them to perfection ; and this may account, probably, for 
our seeing so few really good collections in Calcutta audits 
vicinity. When the cultivation of orchids first came into 
general notice, it was thought that they could be successfully 
raised under glass. This idea has, however, boon exploded, 
and tho thinly-thatched structures, similar to those used for 
jjdw-growing by the native betel-grower, have been adopted 
with decided success, as is fuirly shown by the improved con¬ 
dition of the collection in the Botanical Gardens. 


DEODAR PLANTING. 


Note on operations in the upper Chenah division by Baden 
rotcell, Esquire, Conservator of Forests, Punjab. 

Tho situation of the existing forests, or rather remains of 
forests, is often so precipitous and inaccessible that even should 
it provo worth-while to construct lengthy slides and work out 
the timber, it will not be wise to make any expenditure for tho 
purpose of replanting such places. Tho upper Chenah planting 
must therefore be, from natural eausos, confined to the repro¬ 
duction of existing forest tracts where the slope and aspect are 
favourable, and to the new plantation of such tracts of land as 
are available, under the necessary conditions, for successful 
growth. Fortunately, there is a considerable area of ground 
that might be selected without any injury to the grazing re¬ 
quirements of the somewhat scanty population of the valley. 
The Chennb valley is one where the deodar prefers the left or 
south side ; but there is also deodar oil the right bank, though 
of slower growth and (it is said) of better quality. After a care¬ 
ful review of tho localities suited for planting, it is clear that 
there is tho best situated and most easily available land on the 
right bank, much more t han there is on the left. It will be 
an object of considerable importance to confine new plantations 
within reasonable limits,—to go neither too far up nor too far 
clown the river,—for their supervision will become difficult. 
Moreover, it is of the first importance not to attempt planting 
near the extreme limit of growth as regards elevation, nor to 
go to the extremes of growth a* regards latitude or longitude. 
Every consideration, therefore, points to coutining the new 
plantations, and the operations for restoration of forests, to 
compact limits. I shall proceed first to notice the existing plan¬ 
tations ; I shall then offer certain remarks on tho treatment of 
deodar, and conclude with u list of the tracts, on either bank, 
which should be planted or restored. The existing “plantations” 
entirely of deodar are at Chau and Purti, on the right bank, and 
at Ajog, on the left bank, and opposite Purti. Operations were 
commenced in October 1866, thus :— 


Purti 

.. 12 ncros 

October LsflO. 

T><». 

.. 13 „ 

March 1807. 


8 .. 

ISi „ 

October 1807 

Chau 

*t v •• . 

M .. 


Those were all planted with the aid of water-trenches at 10 
feet apart. Holes were made in the centre of the trench, each 
being 3 feet deep and 2 feet wide. In each hole f> young 

f lants were put (2 to 4 years old). Tho holes are 10 feet apart, 
n the autumn of 1860, therefore, 26,250 trees were planted in 
5,250 holes, on 12 acres, and so on ; and in all there were 55V 
acres, with 24,280 holes planted with 1(0,026 trees, only one- 
fifth of which were supposed to remain ultimately leaving one 
tree with 10 feet space all round. The total expenditure up to 
the end of 1867 was Its. 1,801, with a yearly cost of, say, Its. 200 
lor maintenance. The planting cost is (including fencing ami 
clearing) Its. 29-2-0 pur acre. The results of the 1866 plantings, 
examined in August 1867, gave a uniform rosult 


11*2 per cent, of holes.. 
31*4 do. do. 

16*3 do. do. 

7*0 do. do. 

2*0 do do. 


6 tree* were alive, 
4 do. 

3 do. 

1 do. 

all had died. 
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The mortality among the four-year-old trees was much 
greater than that of tho two-year-old. ThiB is so constantly 
confirmed by other observations, that it may be laid down as a 
rule for observance that, in transplanting from natural forest 
seedling beds or from nurseries, two years* trees are as old as 
ought over to be taken for transplauting. The Ajog and Purti 
nlots are moraines fouud at the foot of the steep slopes of the 
hills or cliffs bounding the valley, and are at a very gentle incline. 
Chau is on a rather steep incline, but exhibiting the 
remains of cultivation terraces, which much facilitate the work. 
The elevation of tho whole is about 7.500 feet, and I think it 
will bo very desirable on the Chenab to Icocp to thiB limit where 
possible, and I should be disinclined to make plantations at any 
rate beyond 8,000 feet as an extreme limit. At the end of Sep¬ 
tember 1868, 3,0<K) holes in each of tho 3 plots were examined :— 

In Parti 73*1 plants woro dead (or 26 per cent ). 

In Ajog, 333, or about 11 per cent. 

In Chau, 213, or about 7 per cent. 

The general appearance of Purti was then rathov sickly. Mr. 
Murray thought the soil was in fault. 1 saw it in 1870, and 
think clearly that the method of planting and irrigation is in 
fault ; but of this hereafter. Young plants of smaller Bizo, and 
put in in the spring, answered better ; and at the close of 1870 
there were not above 6 or 7 per cent, of blanks in any of tho 
three plantations. @ 

I now proceed to offer some remarks on the treatment of deo¬ 
dar. Borne of these are necessarily only suggestions, requiring 
further ascertainment and observation ; otners seem to me to 
be sufficiently certain to be acted on. Tho thing that struck mo 
most about the treatment of Chau and Purti was that it was in 
almost every respect dissimilar to what young seedlings undergo 
in nature. The Chau plot especially was completely cleared 
before planting. The trees wore put at considerable distances 
apart, at the bottom of a trench, with water flowing over them. 

In nature, seedlings arc generally found under, and always 
prefer, shady cover, never have water flowing over them, and are 
invariably close together. I do not say that artificial irrigation 
may not be necessary in a dry climate like Pangi, but it ought to 
be strictly regulated, and the trees, I am convinced, ought not to 
be put at the bottom of a water-trench, but planted on the slopo of 
a ndgo formed from the earth thrown out of the trench, or plant¬ 
ed between water-courses or trenches set to collect drainage 
water where the soil is open and easily permeable. The fj»jJUiiii 
of the season 1868-69 at Purti, is, J feel cotilitho 
trees having got into an unhea 111 o Hie system of 

irrigation and to their corn- destruction,—first by 

drought and then by an exet^ave flow. 1 expect also that plant¬ 
ing too deep in the soil Jj'U a good deal to do with it. With 
pines especially thisj^ to bo avoided, and the older the trans¬ 
plant, the greater ✓evil. The soil, though sandy, is of a disin¬ 
tegrated schist ,jq irtaining abundant mica and far from boing 
innutritious. r j^x3 place was also once covered with trees, and 
many survivor/^sti 11 show that tho fault is not in the soil. 

'Hie comply clearance of ground is, I believe, a great mistake, 
and no plant/aon ought to be made without efficient shade and * 
protection frbni sun and cold winds. It is never to be forgotten 
that there is a vast difference between choking by weeds of rank 
growth—becoming doubly mo with tho water channels—and the 
cover afforded by coppice of oak, hazel, “ raus,” coto* waster, or 
even ituligofem. These should only be partly cut away, so as 
to see nee with the shade a free circulation of air and moisture 
by a clear upward space between the ground and tho spreading 
branches. Hazel and oak coppice always secure this by the 
longth of tho woody stems. This is quite different from rank 
vegetation, which chokes the pi ec from the surface of the soil 
and upwards. When 1 visited Chau I could hardly make my 
way through a dense tangle of a climbing species of vetch, a 
dipsacus , coarse grass, and a variety of herbaceous plants as 
high us myself, and obliterating the trees, at their great distance 
apart, almost entirely. Expense has to be incurred every year 
in cutting down this stuff. The idea that deodar is prevented 
from shooting up, and its leader crooked and perverted by hav¬ 
ing to push its way through branches overhead, is beyond all 
question a fallacy. Anyone who lias seen the luxuriant growth 
of young deodars, their dolicate leader shoot pushing up straight 
and intact through the branches of oak coppice, at Simla, must 
at once recognize that the young trees, pretty close together and 
under thick shade (but not choked close to tho surface of the 
ground), arc in their most suitable situation, und rejoicing in 
it. Open plantations will generally succeed only where the boiI 
is deep and natural moisture considerable, and a shade of trees 
is effected by natural position all round. On the upper Chenub 
l would plant trees in “ quincunx”* (like tho spots on a domino) 
under some of tho hazel coppices, having done a very little thin¬ 
ning and clearing first. Tho trees should be of tho size presently 
alluded to, the distance not more than 4J feet apart, and freely 

Noth.—T hu objection to this is that tho thicket bocomos difficult to 
penetrate und thin out whcnurrivccl at that stage of growth ; linos and spacus 
must th9ivfv r V kft to give access* u 
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intermixed with pinus cjcmUo. Pot cultivation, from its groat 
cost ip the hills and otherwise, does not seem to answer on any ¬ 
thing like u large scale. For artificial plantations I would gene¬ 
rally rnt yko nurseries, iu exceptional localities using natural sood- 
beds, if closo at hand. Hut never transport seedlings for trans¬ 
plants in “ kiltas”: the shape of the basket causes all the earth 
to be removed from the roots, and exposes them to risk of injury. 

I would suggest that tho preservation of the fine outer skin 
of the root is of the first importance. Put iu a number of small 
deodars with the root skin abraded, even in a slight degree, and 
they will surely die,—or live on for a time, the wound not heal¬ 
ing, till a beetle larva attacks it. This l expect to bo the origin 
of the cases of death iu the Ravi plantations. For this reason, 
only small plants should be transplanted. It is perfectly certain 
that transplanting trees as old as four years, or anything like a* 
high as 2 or 3 feet (as I have seen done), always results in a 

large percentage of failures, and in any but most exception idly 
favourable cases of individuals, under excessive care, m a blow 
and unhealthy growth. The trees soon look yellowish, ami tho 
tips of the shoots become a delicate lilac. They then dry a rod- 
brown, and the tree polishes. Healthy seedlings and young 
trees arc always blueinh, with a bloom like that ot a grape on 
them. My idea is that when wc are not able to supervise very 
closely tho working parties, and are a >t able to adopt the u dou¬ 
ble nursery system” presently described, tho transplants should 
be not more than four inches high, and should be transplanted 
in Paugi in tho early spiing. On tho ltavi, transplants during 
tho rainy season do nob answer, and spring and autumn trans¬ 
plants seem to succeed best. Natural seedling beds are best 
utilized by takiug them to restore cut-out forests, and 
to equalize reproduction. It will often be found that 
the soodlingB occur iu dense patches, leaving other pirn es 
bare; also when dead wood and stumps are ileaivd out 
of the forest, there will bo many places requiring to be 
filled up; and I believe this method of reproduction to bo 
the most successful, and urge the largest part of reproduc¬ 
tion works in each year being done m this way. lor 
plantation nunseries, the lollowmg plan is suggested. It is 
of course necessary either to fence or to select a place whore 
goats and sheep cannot possibly come. J lough it up and 
work the soil well and deeply, and sow good seed in October (<„' 
as late in autumn as tho officer stays on the upper river) m the 
sr*Bnmi n.n d cover over. It requires no water, because snow melt- 
jn?trmv-ring directs all tlmt in wmihxl for the shooting forth 
of the < IctohiT following, when the .non 

will again full ou tho ,VJ ^W.llingH. 1 wo mothodx eun now 
be followed. One is as follm^gdn the spring lollowmg (tins 
2ud October) dig out with a spa<pW, two, or even three m a 
cluster, earth and all. The aiaulu *1%! ■ tl “ 

lower edge being only six raelioH broiu.vghei » nut.-i disU u, 
the plants have to be carried the boltni \but-do it m Hot 
baHKcta or boxes -iwr iu “ hiltas. ’ I ut tAliltlo ''Uistor nit. 
your plautatiou holes, which slioud he omre than 4t 
foot apart. 1 have already observed about .rn*um. I he other 
method is what I first called the “ douhln fcraery system 
(Uorm. AW yflawsmuj). }'J this, m.#* pl,\s are Ukeii, 
aa before, out of the nursery (they will ho about I inehes hi{,h), 
and arc thence separately put into a seeond nursery for the 
purpose of strengthening them, l-rom this second iiui.m i> 
the Binglo and well-grown plants-after a year they will he I M 
i I idles nigh—are put out into thou- ultimate posiUon. us 
H y„teni is now much hotter thought of, after many yeais ol ,.x- 


ever, uuiuiuiutvH., - ~ , 

and the difficulty of always seeing each plant put in, it is P^'nap., 
leas liable to cause failure by injury to the plants. It should be 
remembered that tho remarks as to moisture, &e., apply to 
Pail si i where we have no regular rainy season bey mu l shown'*, 
occasionally heavy. Shade, therefore, and every means ol hus¬ 
banding natural moisture in the soil are ot first-rate important e. 
Tn conclusion, tho great is to imitate nature throughout as 
regards season of seed-fall and sowing, the ofleet ot snow, and 
the position as regards shade, moisture, and subsequent giowtli. 
1 am perfectly confident above all that it is best to plant close 
and thin out afterwards, and that the smaller tho transplant, 
withiu the conditions above indicated, the greater its chance. I he 
artificial reproduction of P. ejjce.Ua mid ash (suunoo) should 
always bo kept in mind ou the upper Clienab. 

A general review of the prospects of the upper (.houab seems 

to lead to the conclusion that'natural reproduction is taking 
Dlaoe with perfect success in favourable localities; that this 
mav be relied on a» the maiustav ; and that efficient protection 
is all that is necessary. The work that ought to attract the most 
of our attention for th6 next few years is. the *jiudi«iig of 
reproduction over the wholo of cut-out forests, by filling up 
bS and dibbling in seed in the autumn. Work in now planta¬ 
tions should bo concentrated, and I think no places is bcttei 
situated than the Bara Bamal region on the sight bank, and 
the opposite elopes on tho l^U Accordingly ou the right bank 


the Kauun forest might be taken up at an early date; the n 
take Bannil aud tho Chau plantation extension. I should leave 
the rest till those are thoroughly doue. On the left bank I 
should be inclined to take up Nos. vii., viii. and ix. The re¬ 
markable level piece between Barau&l and the Braknai should bo 
taken up afterwards. 


FORESTS AND WATER-SUPPLY 1 OF ALGERIA. 


(From the. ]£om; <k* Baiu d ForM* for September 1870.) 

Before concluding the article which appeared in the number 
for February last, on the mountain-system and distribution of 
the forests of Algeria, 1 think it will bo useful to reproduce tho 
following passage taken from an artiole published by M. Jules 
Duval in the Hamomiste Fran^nut. It is impossible to set forth 
in a more striking manner the importance of tho forests of our 
splendid African colony 

a Owing to its situation betwoou tho 33rd and 37th dogrees of 
north latitude, and its proximity to that great reservoir of 
torrid heat, the desert of Sahara, Algeria is constantly exposed 
to hi truing winds from the south and to prolonged droughts 
Tin- greatest risk is incurred by the Province of Oran, which is 
closest to (he zonoof the desert, owing to the obliquity of its 
littoral; the risk is less in the Province of Algiers, which is 
bettor sheltered by the mountains on the south ; aud is greatly 
lessened iu the Province of Constantine, which is furtnor re¬ 
moved from tho fiery furnace of the desert, and better de¬ 
fended hy tins elevated barrier of Mount An res, the surface 
being also more uneven and diversified hy tho spurs and 
peaks which radiate in every direction from the chain 
of the Atlas. As the effect of its geographical position, 
drought is the normal condition of Algeria—absolute drought 
during' the m\* months of I he summer, and dryness more or less 
prolonged even during the six winter months. Tho colonists 
talk commonly (almost, every year) of exceptional droughts. 
They delude themselves: the only thing exceptional is abund¬ 
ant moisture. ...... 

“This dryness, however, so far from being absolute, is 
mitigated hy the winter rains which go from wost to east, 
increasing iii intensity as they go : rather rare at Oran, these 
rams are frequent at. (Ymst.mtiuc and Bona. During tho rains 
the average fall closely approaches that of Franco, and some¬ 
times exceeds it; but the mins are almost altogether confined 
to tlie winter mouths—from October to March. 

“ Sudi in its general characteristics, is the law of the climate 
of Algeria -a fixed, invincible law, which has its advantages 
along 0 with i<* inconveniences, and which must bo managed with 
mtclTigriiee, wider pain of being defeated by it. This law is 
familim to the southern races (for the climates of all tho Medi¬ 
terranean shores are very much aliko), but it lias never boon 
understood by tho administrators of the north of Europe, among 
others by those who live m Paris, where excossivo humidity 
is i la- habitual character of the climate. Hence very grave 
mistakes. 

“ The economic consequences of thi* supreme law are iu effect 
thcro • 

“Since there is always a risk in Algeria of failure of the 
wafer-supply for agriculture, intelligent cultivation and policy 
should unite in ilmapplieafcien of their entire force to utilize all 
the water which falls from the clouds, which Hows over tho 
(jari.li, and which penetrates the soil. Since rain falls only in 
winter and is altogether absent in summer, the excess of the 
winter fall should l»e preserved for the necessities of the summer. 
Every inilueneo favourable to atmospheric humidity should be 
developed by natural methods, vL, by the conservation of 
oxisting woods and the planting out of others. Ihe pasturing 
of cattle in the woodlands, which involves the destruction of the 
young trees, should be forbidden or cheeked with vigilant 
severity, at any rate on the highlands : moans should be taken 
to prevent (or at least to punish the originators of) the fires 
which ravage the forests - profound forests which formerly 
nurtured the elephants destined for the Roman circus. 

“ In ono word, successful administration in Algeria, as m all 
Northern Africa, in Morocco, Tunis, and Egypt, tw well as in 
Cl recce and Italy, aud the Smith of France and of Spain, hinges 
mainly, *<» tar os tho promotion of tho physical welfare of the 
inhabitants is concerned, ou an intelligent and careful utiliza¬ 
tion of the water-supply. Water, more water, and more water 
still such is the pivot on which agriculture in those countries 
turns even more than on railways. Allied with heat, water 
endows the soil with prodigious fertility, while, on.the other 
hand, soil of tho best composition remains sterile Without 

Ur «$|jJk principle of public well-being required tho construction 
ou every water-course in Algeria of dams flanked by canals : 
yet, after an occupation of 37 years, there is but ono in full 
work, ou the Sig, which will endow with more lasting honour 
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tho memory of General Lamoriciere than any of the battles to 
which ho owed his military glory. A hundred other rivers, 
water-courses, or torrents, should have been thus dammed to 
ensure the harvests of a hundred plains. Nothing of the kind 
has been thought of, or, if thought of, nothing has been done. 
There has been a greater inclination to spend money in sur¬ 
rounding with fortifications tho smallest village in the interior, 
and on trie first opportunity of setting loose the dogs of war. 
Yet what a difference there is, even us regards the pacification 
of the country, betwoen the effect of rifles and cannon, harry¬ 
ing and burning, and the effect of dams and canals, fountains 
and ponds, which would have enriched the natives as well as the 
colonists. The district of Biskra, in which alono what we call 
the hydn'aulic policy has prevailed, tells tho tale of the virtues of 
artesian wells. 

14 Not only have streams of liquid gold and silver been allowed 
to ran down to the sea, but Arab cattle and Arab fires have been 
allowed to devastate tho forests, i. e. } to increase the natural 
dryness of the country ; and whon the Forest Department, un¬ 
derstanding and doing its duty, endeavoured to repress those 
abuses, it was accused of odious interference with native cus¬ 
toms : when just sentences were pronounced against tho incen¬ 
diaries, they wore freely remitted as an act of grace. Following 
on Jhis, Algeria was divided into longitudinal zones, which, for 
purposes of surveillance, separate the heads of the rivors in the 
south from their courses and termination towards the north. 
Thus, tho forests, those precious sources of humidity, have 
everywhere, notwithstanding the wishes of Councils-(tenoral 
ami m spito of tho protests of tho press, been more and more 
abandoned to devastation. Tho Arabs have reaped famine and 
drought os tho result of scattering cattle and fire through the 
woods, a fatal expiation which, following the laws of universal 
order, creates evil, from evil as it brings forth good from good.” 

The agricultural future of Algoria depends upon the conserva¬ 
tion of existing forests and the reproduction of those which have 
disappeared. ThiB is a truth which is instinctively accepted, but 
Inis not yet been scientifically demonstrated. We shall endea¬ 
vour to do this here, and to 2’rovo that the regulation of the 
water-supply is intimately connected with the condition of forest 
vegetation. * 

Northerly winds prevail on tho whole African coast. Tho re¬ 
sultant averago corresponds to N. N. W. In consequence of the 
position of tho Mediterranean between France and Algeria, and 
uudev the regular play of tho atmospheric currents, it happens 
that the same wind which keeps tho sky perfectly clear on the 
southern coasts of France, brings rain to tho opposite shores. 
This fact explains how certain \ears of drought in France corres¬ 
pond to years of fertility in Algeria. 

The rainy season is comprised between the two equinoxes, 
from the month of October to the mouth of March. It is pro¬ 
bable that if there where no mountains on the coast, Algeria 
would be as rainless as Egypt. In ancient times, the Greeks 
and Phumioious attributed tho inundation of the Nilo to the 
northerly winds or etesiuns, which, by a supposed pressure, 
arrested the course of the river. Democritus, however, guessed 
the true cause (Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii) He says, in effect, that 
tho inundations of the Nileare occasioned by the rains which fall 
in Abyssinia and the adjacent parts of Africa under the action 
of the northerly winds driving tho clouds towards the south, 
where they are arrested by the 'mountains. 

The distribution of the rains between the three provinces of 
Algeria iB proportioned to the relative elevation of each. It has 
been provod that on the average twice as much ram falls in the 
Province of Algiers as in Oran, and throe times as much as iu 
Constantine. The belt of shore from the great Kabylia as far 
as Tunis, is exceptionally privileged. It often happens that the 
rain-fall is confined to a belt of country not extending further 
than 15 leagues from the sea-shore. 

The rain generally comes in storms. The result is that a 
considerable mass ot water is accumulated on the surface of the 
soil, which, instead of being absorbed, flows off'rapidly. Nobody 
has travelled in Algeria during the rainy season without having 
witnessed some of those sudden floods which rush down the 
torrent beds in one mass, and with such rapidity that herds and 
won men are sometimes overwhelmed before they have time to 
escape. In denuded regions the smallest hollows in the earth 
are transformed in a moment into torrents which, directly the 
ruin has ceased, disappear as rapidly as they formed. 

Tho mountainous regions whore tho forests have been preserv¬ 
ed, present a totally different aspect. The rivers rise and 
sometimes overflow in the lowlands, it is tme ; but the rise is 
gradual, not sudden ami with a rush. It may be added that in 
many cases the inundations are caused by a heavy pea at the 
mouth of the river barring tho cuiront of the river and prevent¬ 
ing the water from flowing oft* 

The fact of the rains being confined to a fixed period, to the 
almost entire exclusion of the remainder of the year, and tho 
violence of the showers, demonstrate the important advantages 
which would result from having certain places of reception to 
contain the waters and prevent inundation*, 


The surest means, as shown by M. Jules Duval, of attaining 
this double end, are the conservation of the foresee and the con¬ 
struction of dams. 

The forests act in two ways,—as agents of absorption, and as 
agents of evaporation. 

1 have not to consider here the faculty possessed, more or less, 
by forests of retaining rain-water for the supply of springs. 
Such an important subject cannot be treated incidentally. I 
prefer referring my roadors to the very remarkable articles on 
this question by MM. Maric-Davy and A. Mangin, published in 
the September, October, and November numbers last year. 

Moreover, I think that in such matters there can bo no abso¬ 
lute certainty. For instance, I will readily admit with M. 
Marie-Davy that on a plain or a gentle slope, an uncovered and 
especially a light soil should absorb a larger quantity of water 
than a wooded soil, which will be less cutup, and tho surface of 
Which commences by taking up to saturation all the water it can 
retain. But in proportion as the slope becomes sleeper, the con¬ 
ditions change : for a certain quantity of water falling in a 
given time, absorption depends not only on the degree of abso¬ 
lute or specific permeability of the soil, but also on 
the rapidity with which it flows along the surface, this 
rapidity being proportionate to the volume. In this 
point of view, therefore, forests, by dividing the currents, 
of the water, and thus opposing a resistance to the flow, 
offer certain more favourable conditions of absorption. Tho 
greater the slope, the more considerable is this advantage over 
unwooded soil. Lastly, there is a degree, unhappily but too 
well-known, where such unwoodod soil can offer no resistance to 
tho movement of tho mass of water, and is washed away. Tho 
advantage—I will even say the necessity—of forests in such 
conditions is unquestionable : well, this is in general the case 
with all the Algerian forests. 

In Algeria tho influence of the forests upon the regulation of 
the waters is shown, therefore, porhaps more than anywhere 
else, in two kinds of useful effects,—they retain, in tho first 
place, for tho benefits of the springs, a part of the water which, 
without them, would be drawn down with the vegetable mould 
into the valleys, and, moreover, by retarding the flow over the 
■surface of the soil, they moderate tho rapidity of the rise of the 
water and diminish tho dangers of tho floods. 

This, however, is not their only influence. Tim 
along with this, another not less considerable and notgggpnscfu. 
influence upon climate by the C(intiiuioI.^|n|MMInPMEmh they 
spread through the atmosphere. " 

Are we, in fact, to sue nothj^fgin tho evaporation caused by 
trees but a cause of eoinpj^magainst the forests, inasmuch as 
' they expend for their ow^Cdvuntage and apparently merely to 
satisfy the necessity/'.Rif their existence a part of the water 
stored in the depth ^£/l‘ the soil ? If tho result were such that 
all the humidity was absorbed by tho forest, aud that no 
excess moisturijfy could find its way to the surface of the 
soil, tho chargojfwould bocome serious; but tho experience 
of every day jproves, on tho contrary, that water springs 
are found specially in wooded regions. And after all, even if 
it wore demonstrated that forests, instead of protecting water- 
sources, are causes of their impoverishment, which my experi¬ 
ence, as a forester, will not allow me to admit, it would 
remain, at any nito, to be considorbd whether it is not prefer¬ 
able that a part of the water of the soil should bo spread through 
tho atmosphi- o in the form of vapour to temper tho oxeossivo 
heats of certain climates. It suffices for this purpose to puss 
in review the countries afflicted at the present day with dryness, 
and it will be seen that the regions where there is an absence on 
wood arc those which suffer most. 

Herbaceous plants possess, it is true, in a higher degree than 
troes, this power of vaporization, but they cannot apply this 
power aud live except with tho aid of tho water contained in the 
thin layer of soil accessible to their roots, aud, as surface-water 
Lists only for a timc } their action is limited to tho poriod of jf,heir 
brief existence which terminates with tho first breath of tho 
southerly wind. The forests then cau alone be relied upon as 
permanent agents of vaporization during the excessive heats of 
tho summer. 

The preceding considerations bring me naturally to another 
train of ideas. 

As yet I have shown Algoria as sho has been and not Algeria 
as sho should be. In speaking of her forests, my intention has 
not been to turn to tneir auWntage alone the interest aud tho 
merit of a solution. I have endeavoured morely to prove that 
in their existing conditions, they are not only useful but indis¬ 
pensable auxiliaries which ought to be protected against impro¬ 
per devastation and the traditional practice of firing. But this 
is only a partial solution of the great problem to be solved in 
Algeria. It is not enough to presorvo the forests : the plains 
must also be utilized. What is wanted for this l Water. And 
to obtain water P Dams. 

Who does not see at once ttye prodigious impulse these 
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works would give to agriculture P The cultivation of cotton* 
and the creation of artificial meadows could then be seriously 
taken into consideration* Has any attempt been made to 
calculate the quantity of forage which Algeria could have fur¬ 
nished to France during the years of drought through which 
we are passing, if her plains were properly irrigated P 
Leaving aside, however, this economic aspect of the question, 
let us consider only the immediate influence which would be 
exercised upon the climate by those new methods of utilizing 
the soil. 

I think it will be sufficient to call to mind a very interesting 
experiment cited by M. Maril-Davy in his article published in 
the Memo of the 10th September last. The learned professor 
remarked that, in a single duy in July, a belt of turf vaporized 
6k. 79 of water per square metre, equal to a height of Om. 
00579. “ If the same evaporation/’ he said, “ were produced 

over the entire surface of the soil during the whole of the year, 
the heat consumed in the operation would bo equal to that 
which would be absorbed In the melting of a layer of ice about 
15 metres thick. It is almost the hall'of tho heat we receive 
annually from the sun, according to the calculations of M. 
Pouillot. The influence of evaporation upon climates can thus 
be appreciated.” 

It is shown also from meteorological observations taken in 
the Isthmus of Suez and discussed by M. ltayet, that the 
waters of the canal have modified the climatic conditions of 
the regions they traverse, by lowering tho temperature, and 
sensibly increasing tho number of rainy days. 

1 am satisfied to rest my case upon these quotations. They 
demonstrate conclusively the point I had to establish, and the 
necessity of tho works so urgently demanded by all intelligent 
persons interested in the future of Algeria. 

Special care should be taken that the exceptionally favourable 
circumstances in which tho harvests in Algeria present them¬ 
selves this year, do not cause the misfortunes and disasters of the 
preceding years to be forgotten. Algeria benefits by the atinos- 
iheric reaction caused by tho dryness prevailing in France ; 
)ut generally the contrary is tho case, ilcro, unless l deceived 
myself, is a sort of equilibrium worthy of consideration. 

I will add, in conclusion, that no enterprise will be more 
popular with tho natives than works for tho regulation of tho 
water-supply. We have nothing to teach the Kabylos in regard 
to irrigation : the waters of their mountains are admirably 
utilized. If tho Arab bus as yet appeared less anxious in regard 
^J^sfey^^unprovements, ho is not to be blamed so much as the 

the tribes ; for the Arab, on the con¬ 
trary, has a sort oFvt^ 1 ^<rm for water. In his eyes there are 
three things in tho world" make tho happiness of the 

true believer,—beauty, vmlure^and the good which flows. 
Water, he says, issues from L\iriic^|c ; it is the source and 
symbol of happiness.! Tins is very but tho Arab will 

never occupy himself in the ameliorutiri fe* of liis grouud by 
serious works as long as he is not sure ot gaining it. It is 
in this way that all the various questions connnixl with Algeria 
are linked together, and that dually the solntio™pf the majority 
of the questions is found to be connected with t*i fundamental 
principle of the creation of individual, instead ofmnbal, tenure 
of property. In fact, this principle is now the\;onviction of 
all practical men interested in Algeria, and it has been made 
the starting point of tho reforms which have just been promul¬ 
gated.— Gazette of India . 

Official (Musette. 

BOMBAY", 21st Xoyemu eh 1871. 

EXPERIMENTAL FARM -MADRAS- 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT 
FARM ESTATE, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31sT MARCH 1871. 

(Continued from our lad.) 

Effects of Cultivation. 

There is a marked change in the appearance of our soils. 
Soils which when reclaimed only two years ago could scarcely 
rear a blade of gross, and consisted almost entirely of blowing 
sands, might now, as far as appearance goes, be classed as fair 
arable soils. Much of this is certainly due to heavy dressings of 
tank mud and burnt earth; still, I think, much more is due to 
deep cultivation and the liberal use of foldyard mauure. Tho 
mere cultivation of a sand, that is the mere stirring of its par- 

* 8ee M. Louis Re;baud's article in the Jfenie dts Dmux Mondtt, liv. lii ( , tom. 
m fL*ru Arab* et la Bociett Minivan*, par la General Daninas, 1800. 


tides, will do little to improve it; it is only where combined with 
manure that any real good results. On a good arable soil super* 
ficial culture with imperfect implements and without manure 
continued for a time, will exhaust the upper few inches of tho 
soil; still, by cultivating deeper and by using better-constructed 
tools, it is always within the meaus of the cultivator to 
bring up to the surface a portion of the lower or less exhausted 
soil, ana thus restore, in a measure, the fertility of his laud ; 
but the cultivator whose soil consists of sand resting on a sandy 
sub-soil which is even poorer and more hungry than the upper 
soil, cannot effect any good in this manner. In his case deep 
cultivation without manure will only make matters worse. 
The cultivator of a sandy soil such as this must put into his 
soil the food on which his crop must feed. He has the manu¬ 
factory and the manufacturing appliances, but he needs 
the raw material for manufacture. The phosphoric acid, the 
lime, tho potash, &o., must bo put iuto the soil before plants 
needing theso foods can bo profitably cultivated. But this is 
not all ; he must endeavour to alter tho physical state of his soil, 
so as to lessen the evil eftocts ot droughts and heavy fulls or 
rain which alike act so injuriously on very sandy soils. But it 
is useless to attempt, by a single operation, to fertilize a barren 
soil. Such an attempt would end in a great waste of money. The 
work of improvement requires time, and it can only bo offected 
in stages. 

Our plan 1ms boon to apply ft slight dressing of manure to 
each crop, and to crop the laud us frequently as possible with, 
green crops. These crops, being cut in the green state, leave a 
great quantity of roots, &c., in (he grouud, and add greHtly to 
the quantity of organic matter in the soil. True, wo might have 
effected this more quickly by ploughing in the green crop, but 
tho stock-feeder, on land like this, has seldom such a superfluity 
of green food as to justify this procedure. Another improvement, 
which has greatly benefited our land, is the open drains which 
have beenriaid out in different directions for carrying offsurplus 
water during the rains. Tho more I seo of dry land farming in 
this country, tho more am I convinced that our crops suffer 
more from too much water than from too little. Water, in a 
stagnant condition, is more injurious than a drought. A drought 
may only affect one crop, but stagnant water in the lund may 
affect many crops.* Deep cultivation, with proper manuring, has 
greatly increased tho capillary action and absorptive powers of 
our soil. Crops on this farm continue fresh and green long after 
tho crops on neighbouring farms are scorched and dried. 

The usual system of dry land management in this district 
which allows of„crop after crop being taken off'tho land without 
a particle of foldyard manure boing used, and is content if the 
cultivation of the soil is confuted to a surface-stirring not over 
three inches in depth, is most suicidal. The great object of the 
cultivator of dry land should be to enable liis soil to retain as 
much water as possible without its being stagnant or being ac¬ 
tually visible to the eye. Ho should take caie that no water 
remains on the surface of tho lund, aud by deep ploughing and the 
liberal use of organic manures increase, as much as possible, tho 
porosity of his soil; instead of this, the result of his operations 
is that his soil is rendered as little porous as possible ; his lauds 
during the rains are flooded and swampy, while, during the dry 
weather, they aro baked aud cracked. A soil which only contains 
twenty per cent, of water may be wet and swampy, while another 
which contains ^ much as thirty per cent, may appear much 
tho driest. During very dry weather tho crops on the former 
will suffer greatly, while on the latter the crop may thrive and 
suffer little. 

Implements and Machines. 

The large water-lift was taken to pieces, the elevator was sold 
to the Madras Municipality, and the shafting and gearing was 
returned to the Public Works Stores. Tho wind-mill and 
pump, the paddy-huller, tho bone-crusher and the rotary screen 
have been transferred to the Public Works Department. A 
quantity of costly English agricultural machinery was received 
from tho Oosoor Furm in September last, the details are as 
follows:— 

3 targe corn drills. 2 Horse goars. 

4 Winnowing machine*. 2 Reaping machines. 

2 Threshing mochiuea. 

The winnowing machines, one of the threshing machines, and 
a reaping machine, can be utilized; bub the remainder of machin¬ 
ery is useless here, and 1 fear useless in the present condition of 
Indian agriculture, oeveral of these machines are excessively 
heavy and cumbrous. W here labour is costly, these machines may 
be utilized ; but they are useless to the Indian ryot iu his present 
circumstances. If it will not pay to export them, thore seems 
to me no other alternative than to take them to pieces aud use 
them up in constructing simpler machines. It is very unde¬ 
sirable that any of these machiues should be sold amongst Indian 
ryots ; should any wealthy cultivator be sufficiently enterprising 
to purchase any of them, the experiment could ouly end in 
failure, and be more productive of harm than of good. The 
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following is the list of machines, &c.. Bold during the twelve 
month*, and the districts into which tuey wore sent :— 

Districts. Districts 

2 Rouping kmv'cs.. .. Tnnjnrc. 1 Iron plough .Rajahmundry. 

1 Iron pUmffh .. North Arcot. 1 Iron plough .. Tanioro. 

2 ChaU-cuiLors .North Amit. 1 Water lift.Madras. 

1 Mitiec-Mheller .North Arcot. ! I Iron grubber .. .. Coimbatore. 

2.1 Rouping knives.. ,. NeilghomeN. 1 1 Norwegian harrjw.. Coimbatore. 

1 Cako-miuhrr .. .. NoilxhemuH. ! 2 Iron ploughs ,, ..Coimbatore. 

5 Heaping knives .. .. Mm inks. 12 Gross knives .. .. Madras. 

1 Iron plough .Notiii Arcot \ 1 Iron plough .. .. Madras. 

1 Cli.iir-cutt.er .North Arcot. | J Maizcahellor .. ..Coimbatore. 

I R eaping knife .. .. Coimbatore 1 Iron plough .. .. Coimbatore. 

1 Hand hoe.Cmmh.itoro. I 1 Iron cultivator .. Coimbatore. 

2 Scythes .. M.uIuih 2 Wheel-barrows ..Madras. 

2 Iron wheel-ploughs.. Coimbatore. j 2 Gra^s knives .. Coimbatore. 

] Set of iron h.u lows.. Coimbatore. i 1 W. iter-lift. Guujam, 

1 Iron Mivmg-pluugli .. Coimbatore. I I Water-lift.llombsy. 

1 ChuH'-cuitui .. Madras. 

Many of those were purchased as patterns from which others 
could be made by the native smiths and carpenters of the dis¬ 
trict. 

A special graut of 1,500 rupees was made to the farm on the 
2Gth March 180S, for the purpose of keeping up a stock of imple¬ 
ments and machines for sole. Under those arrangements four¬ 
teen ploughs, oue-and-a-half set of harrows, two water-lifts, 
tin co maizo-shcllers, and. six chaff-cutters, have been disposed of 
in the Presidency. At the present time we have stock on baud 
worth rupees 180, a balance of rupees 1,001-1*4-5 in cash, and 
have advanced rupees 205-8-1 to an American Firm for agricul¬ 
tural lnaelums, making a total amounting to rupees 1,507-l-tj. I 
The details of income and expenditure under this head will be ! 
found in the Appendix. 

An implement woikshop was commenced about three months 
ago. In jt three carpenters and three smiths are employed in I 
making ploughs, harrows, carts, winnowing machines, wheel- { 
barrows, seed-drills, scythe-blades, grass-knives, &e., for sale, j 
besides executing all repairs needed either on flecount of these j 
farms or the general public. We have long felt the need of 
some such establishment. It was almost impossible to get 
repairs executed, and there was always a groat waste of time and } 
a heavy bill to pay. English implements, being made for horse- J 
power generally, need to be ulteied before they are suited for j 
cattle-power, and for the very primitive mode of yoking adopted 
hero. These alterations could not be satisfactorily performed by | 
men who had no knowledge of the practical Wuiking of these im- j 
plcmcnts. Besides our experience in the field is constantly I 
suggesting mnditieiitioiis in the working parts which could only 
be executed on the spot. We now have facilities to experiment j 
with a \ievv to determine the shape or description of implement 
best suited to ilio peculiar circumstances of the Indian ryot, 
and last, but not least, we can prove to the Indian cultivator 
that lus local smith and carpenter can make up or repair any of ! 
our most useful agricultural implements. In the manufacture 
of implements and tools we use no castings of any soit, and thus i 
ronmve one of the chief objections urged by many ryots against ! 
our English implements. The iron parts beiug all of wrought 
iroiij lepairs can bo easily executed by any native smith. Iron I 
castings, though cheap and effective, arc a nuisance in a country j 
where castings cannot be made. The unfortunate cultivator, i 
whose implement is laid aside because a casting ipj broken, often j 
lias to choose between either abandoning tho implement alto- . 
gethor, or spending as much as it is worth in conveying it to and ] 
irom the nearest town in which the casting can be done, while 
he is put to a great deal of trouble and inconvenience. The 
accouuts of these workshops are kept separately. The establish¬ 
ment will be self-supporting: no protit is sought ; only the 
actual cost of the implement, plus five per cent, to meot contin¬ 
gencies ; the sole object beiug to introduce a better class of im¬ 
plements and tools amongst the ryots. During the three months 
this establishment has been in existence, we have expended as 
follows:— 

Rh. n. p. 

Workshop buildings .. .. .. 357 12 0 

Tlunt. 140 4 0 

Materials and labour . 617 13 0 

Machines. 874 1 2 0 

1,000 0 0 


and wo have recoived— 

Loan from Experimental Farm as Capital .. 893 1 5 

For machines, &c. 875 0 0 

Mat erials and labour . 231 15 4 

1,0U0 0 0 


Liabilities. 

Experimental Farm Loan 883 1 0 

Out-standing bills . 110 6 4 

- 003 6 0 


Assets on 21st March 1871. 

I Buildings. u 397 19 0 

Plant . 140 4 0 

I Mattirials, &c . 160 7 11 

I Stock on hand.140 15 6 

Out-standing bills . 136 14 0 

Loss . 47 15 10 

- 003 0 9 

Five per cent, is charged on the capital invested. 

The deficiency of rupees 47 arose, I think, in tho cross trans¬ 
actions between the Experimental Farm and the workshops at 
the commencement of this new establishment, when the plant 
of tho formor establishment was taken over at a valuation. And 
doubtless many little odds and ends, consequent on the stavting 
of a new establishment., were lost sight of in valuing the assets. 

Ploughs and Ploughing, 

The ploughs chiefly used here are those ma le by Messrs. 
Ilansome and Sims of Ipswich, aud Messrs. Howard and Co. of 
Bedford. Most of those are singlo-horso or pony-ploughs. Those 
by Messrs. Howard and Co. are made of iron ; they weigh eighty- 
I five pouuds, and seem well suited for light soils. They cost 
about 35 rupees each delivered here. One of these ploughs, on 


a free samly Ioaui, gavo the following results when tested by the 
dynamometer :— 

Complete with Wheel and Coulter. 

lbs. 

Ploughing n fuvinw 4 inches deep and ft inches wide. 169 

Ploughing n I'm row 0 inches deop mid 0 melius wide. 28') 

Without a Coulter. 

Ploughing a furrow t incho* deep mid 8 inche? wide. 186 

Ploughing h furrow 0 inches dunji mid D inches wide. 308 

Without cither Wheel or Coulter. 

Ploughing a furrow 4 inches (loop and 8 inches wido.. ... 280 

Ploughing u fuilow 6 inches deep uuil 0 inches wide. 330 


When drawn along an empty furrow the dynamometer regis¬ 
tered lifty-six pounds. 

Thus tho actual draught of one of these ploughs, when plough¬ 
ing a furrow four inches deep and eight inches wide, is only 1G8 
pounds; of this fifty-six pounds, or about thirty-three per cent., 
is due to the weight, of the implement. 

When used without the wheel as a <k swing” plough, t.he draught 
was increased sixty-six per cent. Itansome and Sims’ plou ghs 
have long been used on this farm. The light 
made by this Firm are very si 1111 Out by 
Messrs. Howard and Co., and i\k in an equally 

satisfactory manner. We hy^-T^ 1 " uiml one of their large 
ploughs—The Newcastleuseful during dry weather, 
when the light plough not penetrate the ground. This 

plough weighs 20<> and though much too heavy for 

ordinary work, is luP^rtheloss very useful under the circum¬ 
stances just desenr^u. With this plough the dynamometer gave 
the following res^us :— 


< N hnplete, with Wheel and Coulter. 

w lbs. 

Phmghingpt furrow 4 inches deep and l 1 * inches wide .. 2.V2 
Ploughing a furrow 0 inches deep aud 10 inches wide .. 302 

Without a Coulter. 

lbs. 

Ploughing ft furrow 4 inches deep and 10 inches wide ■. 2*0 

Ploughing a furrow 6 inches doop and 10 inches wide .. 4<)0 

Without a Wheel or Coulter, 

Ploughing a furrow 4 inches deep and 10 inches wide ... 336 

Ploughing a furrow 0 mchcB deep and in inches wide .. 56) 

Complet . 

Ranmng in an empty farrow .112 


Thus, when ploughing with a furrow four inches deep and ten 
inches wide, forty-five per cent, of the draught registered is 
due to the weight of the implement. A combined plough, that 
is one made of wood and iron, which was made on the farm, 
was tested in the fisld in which the iron ploughs were worked, 
with the following results :— 

lbs. 

Ploughing a furrow 4 inclies deep and 8 inches wide .. 182 

Ploughing a furrow 6 inches doep and 9 inches wide .. .. 280 

Running in an empty fhrrow . .. 05 

Thus thirty-two per cent, of the draught registered is due to 
the weight of the plough. It is a swing-plough with wooden 
stilts aud pole, and the whole of the irou-work mould-board in¬ 
cluded, consists of maleable iron. We thus avoid the loss and 
annoyance the breakage of castings so frequently causes. When¬ 
ever there is a village smith, the plough can be made up or re¬ 
paired. This plough only weighs seventy pounds, ana can be 
conveniently carried from field to field, and it is so constructed 
that the driver, while working, is always close t<yhis cattle. To 
plough an acre of laud six inches deep and nine inches wide with 
one of these ploughs, the cattle will have to travel eleven miles, 
and the plough,, will raise and turn over 869 cubic yards of earth 
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in the operation. An ordinary native plough was tested iu the 
same field; the following is the result 

Ploughing S inches deop and 0 inches wide at the surface of ground, 
and one inch wide at bottom of furrow.140 Ibe, 

To plough an acre of land with this plough, the cattle will have 
to travel seventeen miles, while ouly 400 cubic yards of earth 
will be turned over. The foregoing experiments prove that one 
of these combined ploughs will, in ploughing au acre of land, 
turn over nearly 900 cubic yards of earth, while the cattle will 
only have to travel eleven miles, and will exercise a traction forco 
equal to 280 pounds. A native plough will only require half this 
draught, though it will hqg e to travel seventeen miles to plough 
an acre, and will only turn over 400 cubic yards of earth. The 
native plough cuts out a triangular furrow, while the furrow 
made by the English plough is rectangular. The result is 
that while the English plough cleans out its furrow and 
leaves the undersurface level, the native plough leaves a ridged 
undersurface nearly half of the land beiug uuplougbed. Again 
the English plough inverts the soil and brings ujp each time 
a fresh surface, while the nativo plough or cultivator, as it 
should be called, leaves the soil in its original position. It 
may be contended that as the native plough only does half 
of the work, and only needs half <f the traction forco re¬ 
quired by the English plough, the ryot has ouly to pass 
his plough twice through his land to do the work of an 
English plough ; but this is not the case; it will ho neces¬ 
sary for him to plough bus land over several times before it is 
in the state in which it is left by tho English plough, besides, 
there are several agricultural operations which the native 
plough, in its present shape, never can perform. And again, 
one English plough, with one man and an average sized pair of 
cattle, will do the work of two native ploughs, two men, and 
two pairs of cattle. Thun, the ryot for each English plough lie 
uses, can dispense with the services of one plough-man and one 

1 >air of cattle. True, lie may have to keep his cuttle a little 
letter than at present, but this will he money well expended. 

I may here remark that these deductions founded, as they are, 
on experiments made on a particular class of soil, can have no 
bearing whatever on soils of a different character. The cost of 
au English plough need not now create any apprehension iu tho 
mind of the ryot. Tho combined plough I have just been 
comparing with the nativo plough was made on this farm, and 
15 rupees ; indeed we are making them up at this 
price: a^S ^s^o a^h his own wood and cheap labour, could 


probably make *nt 10 or 12 rupees each. These 

combined ploughs are as w&frftuteil for wet cultivation as for dry 
cultivation. Indeed 1 am acqu^uteil with no plough so well 
suited for paddy cultivation. I hiJ^a tried several forms of the 
native plough, ami have even triedr w\ with a mould-board 
added, but none worked so satisfactorily. * ($pe of these combined 
ploughs, when ploughing in puddle for pat. guvo tho follow¬ 
ing results :— A 

Draught. 

Ploughing n furrow (1 inehos doop and 0 inches wum^.108 lbs. 

While theuutivc plough gave the following result^— 

Ploughing ii furrow 0 ir.rhcB deop aud 6 inches wide nl 
Hiutace, and 3 mchoH wide at tho bottom of the furrow .. 200 .. 

The very defective construction of tho native plough adds 
re rtf greatly to its draught. Thus, in tho hinder part of the 
plough there is a flat surface measuring eight or ten inches 
placed at right angle to the lme of draught; this not ouly offers 
a great deal of resistance in the passage of the plough through 
the soil, but iu wet land such au amount of mud collects on it 
and in the anode below the pole, that the plough isdiawn through 
the land with great difficulty. This is not the case with 
ploughs provided with English-shaped mould-boards ; these j 
mould-boards offer no points for the accumulation of mud, and 
the plough cleans itself as it proceeds. A ploughing match was I 
held on tho farm last season umlbngst the native ploughmen. All 
used English ploughs of tho Messrs. Howards’ or Messrs. 
Ransomes’ make. The soil was a light saudy loam. Each of the 
plots contained 1,000 square yards. Tho following are the 
results :— 

Minutes 


implements, 
obtained :— 


Amongst many others the following results were 


Iron Harrows. 


Dead weight 
Breadth .. 
Draught .. 


Iron Hcuroive. 


Dead weight 
Breadth 
Draught ... 


Wood Cultivator . 


Dead weight. 

Breadth . 

Draught when cultivating 5 inches deep.. 

Iron Drill Cultivator. 


Dead weight. 

Breadth . 

Drought when cultivating 3 Inchon deep. 


A Country Cart. 


84 

lbs. 

7 

feet. 

224 

lhs. 

tt 

lbs. 

44 feet. 

188 

lbs. 

80 

IU. 

27 

inches. 

2«> 

Ilia. 

DO 

lbs. 

17 

inches. 

200 

lbs. 

508 

lbs. 

12 

.. 

84 

„ 

350 

” 

1.0.4 

lb.H. 

50 

t. 

135 


350 



Draught when drawn along a good level road empty.. 

Drought when drawn along a good level road with n 
load of 400 bricks weighing l.COO pounds .. 

The ■jam© when draw n along an uugrnvcllcd road simi¬ 
lar to the sidings on tho roads In ilua district 

A Cart built on the English Plan. 

Dead weight . 

Draught when drawn along a good level road empty. 

Draught when drawn along a good level road with a 
load of 400 bricks weighing 1,500 pounds 
Tho snuio when drown along an ungrnvolled road 
similar to the hidings on the roads m this district .. 

Overseer. 

The Overseer alluded to in last report has left thcfaim. Mr. 
F. Wilkins, who, as an Apprentice, had been employed for some 
time, was then appointed Overseer. He held tho appointment 
until tho first week in July, when he was appointed Overseer on 
the Model Kami, ami was succeeded by Mr. J. G. Voting, who 
also had received au agricultural training on the faun. Though 
not so well up iu.agricuHiiie as Overseer Wilkins, he neverthe¬ 
less has managed very satisfactorily, and promises, with more 
experience, to make an excellent Overseer. His piactical know¬ 
ledge of mechanics has been turned to good account in tho im- 
pUment workshops. He is a good Accountant, and has been of 
gioat assistance to me. 

Ploughmen and Labourers. 

The skill of our ploughmen is greatly improved ; many of 
thim cun now handlo their ploughs iu a very creditable manner. 
They uudeistaud their constiucfion, and can adjust them to the 
woik they are called upon to do. They can also work the reaping 
machine, the threshing machine, and other agricultural machines 
and implements generally used here. 

During the past year we have had a number of ploughmen 
under training ; umongst others the following Noblemen and 
Gentlemen sent men to be trained :— 


The Mftha Rajah of Vizmnagnun, 
The Rajnb of Voncat.ighorry, 

The Zemindar of Knlu.sti > , 


The Zemindar of Kamnud, and 
Tho Jughirdar of Arnee. 


1 st man 

ploughed 

his plot in . 

.81 

2 nd 

do. 

do. 

.02 

3rd 

do. 

do. 

88 

4th 

do. 

do. 

.108 

5th 

do. 

do. . 

.100 

6 th 

do. 

do. •• 

.127 


The land worked very freely, and the work was done early in 
the morning. The average width of the furrow was nine inches, 
and the depth between five and six inches. The work was per¬ 
formed in a very satisfactory manner. 

Dynamometer Tests, 

The dy nam ometer lias been of great value during my recent 
investigations into tho relative capabilities of certain agricultural 


Some of the men remained six months on tho farm, while 
others a shorter period. This is a very satisfactory movement 
and worth every encouragement. The field labourers are also 
becoming more skilful; many of them can handle a diggiug 
fork or a dung fork very satisfactorily, and some can use the 
hedge knife, the she^p shears, and the shovel as well as any 
English farm labourer. Their attendance is more regular, ami 
they evince a greater readiness to do work which before was 
consideiecl detrimental to their caste. 

tived Distribution. 

The billowing quantities of agricultural seeds were distributed 
gratuitously during the past year .— 

11m. 


Carolina paddy 

Maize. 

O tunes© HUgnr-cano .. 
Yellow cliolum 


11,2>3 
1.238 
150 
412 


The farm paid all tho expenses incurred in picking the seed, 
and also, in most instances, the cost of conveying it to its des¬ 
tination. The seeds were distributed in nearly every Collec- 
toratc in this Presidency. Instructions for the guidance of 
experimenters were issued along with the seeds, whenever such 
information was needed. There now remains in the grauary, 
available for distribution, tho following quantities of seeds:— 


Carolina paddy 
Maize 
Chinee© augar-enne 
iholum . 


lbs. 

1,385 

840 

341 


Yellow ckolum.1,088 

The Appendix contains a detailed list in which is recorded 
the localities in which the seed was distributed. 
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REPORT ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A MODEL FARM ON THE 
GOVERNMENT FARM ESTATE. 

The northern portion of the estate which, .since the Commit¬ 
tee took charge of the projierty has always been rented by 
small tenants, was, in the early part of July last, set apart for 
the purposes of a Model Farm. The condition of the land was 
very unsatisfactory ; the greater portion was over-grown with 
weeds and bushes, and a very considerable area had been ap¬ 
propriated by the public. Not only was the appearance of the 
ami very discreditable ; but, owing to the great amount of 
trespass caused, it was a nuisance to the neighbouring Experi¬ 
mental Farm. At no time had the rents beon regularly paid; 
but it had become very difficult to colloct even a very small 
proportion. Tt was in vain that large remissions had been 
made ; the renters were men of very small moans, and several 
were without any agricultural training. 

Most of them hold under a live-years’ lease, two years of which 
were unexpired. During the early part of last year several of them 
petitioned to be allowed to relinquish their land ; but it was not 
until the month of July when a general petition was received 
from all the tenants, that, seeing no other chance of bettering 
matters, it was determined to write oft’all arrears, and to take 
the land into our own management. 

Area. 


superficial feet. The floors of the boxes are sunk two feet below 
the level of the surrounding ground. The straw-house, cart- 
shed, and pig-styes are similarly built. The grain store and tho 
poultry houses are built with materials similar to those used in 
building the Overseer’s cottage. The total cost of these build- 
iugs was rupees 1,757-7-8. 

Charing and Levelling. 

The timber was all sold by auction. The purchasers felled, 
and removed it at their own cost. The surface of the land was 
very irregular. Attempts had evidently been made at different 
times to bring portions under cultivation; many of these 
attempts had been made in iujudiciogp places ; the result was a 
broken surface on which it was scarcely possible to find a block 
of five acres fit for immediate cultivation. To bring this surface 
into a form fit for arable culture it wob necessary to level many 
hollows and remove many hills, and, although a a Commercial 
Farm" we had no alternative but to perform a good deal of work 
of an unvciuunerative character, simply to give a more civilized 
aspect to the place. Its appearance is still far from satisfactory ; 
but the further improvement must be the work of time and tho 
result of a better system of cultivation. A farm created from 
tho jungle, and which has only been in existence about four 
months, can scarcely afford any very pleasing landscape effects# 
The total cost incurred for levelling was Rupees 1,204-15-5. 


Tho total area thus set apart for a Model Farm is 115 acres, 
of this area seven acres is occupied by the .nullah, roads, build¬ 
ings, &e. 11 is bounded on the north by theCufeherry compound, 

on the west by the Mount ltoad and tho Roshauhaugh village, 
on the south by tho null ha and Commissariat slaughter-ground, 
and on the east by the river Adyar. 

Soils, cfv. 

Nearly thirty acres can be irrigated ; twenty acres from the 
Mambalam tank by gravitation, and tho remainder from the 
wells by picottnhn, &o. The soils on this part of the farm differ 
very little, the majority cousistsof sandy loams, varying in colour 
from a yellow to ft reddish brown. The dry soils differ greatly : 
about thirty acres is a blowing sand of the lowest type ; about 
forty acres is a sandy loam of fair quality, free and easy to work, 
but in a very impoverished state ; tho remainder is u stiffish 
loam, with good deal of clay in its composition and a consider¬ 
able amount of the red oxide of iron. 

lhnt. 

To put the uudci taking on a thoroughly commercial footing it 
was determined to fix the rent at the average yearly iueome of 
the previous four years, and to deduct the annual value of the 
fruit trees which had to be removed to facilitate the work of 
reclamation. The average iueome of these four years was found 
to be Rupees 535. Tho sale of the fruit-tree timber realized 
12,721 rupees, and its annual value was estimated to be rupees 
150. This Mini deducted from rupees 535 leaves Rs. 385, the 
annual rent of the land. In addition to the land-rent there is 
rent charge on the capital expended by the landlord oil improve¬ 
ments; this is assessed at 7* per cent, per auuum, and will be 
repaid over 24 years. The total amount expended on landlord’s 
improvements amounts to rupees 3,522-11-2 ; with tho cost of 
some works yet to be done, the total will probably reach rupees 
3,800, this at 7i per cent, per auuum will make a rent charge of 
rupees 285, or with the land-rent a gross rental amounting to 
rupees 670. Rut in addition to this we have to pay 5 per cent, 
on tho capital employed in working the place, &o., which will 
make our auuual liabilities under 11 reut aud iutcrest” to amount 
to about rupees 820, or above rupees 7 per acre. 

Buildings. 

The buildings are situated in a central part of the (‘.inn, and 
in close proximity to the main road. The site is rather above 
tho level of the surrounding land, and is well drained by natural 
drainage. 

Overseer's Residence. 

This is a small three-roomed cottage : the rooms arc small, 
but the house is furnished with back and front verandahs. 11 
is a brick building with a tiled roof. The foundations are laid 
with chunam. The walls,from about one foot abovo tho ground, 
consist of brick laid in mud ; they are pointed on the outside, 
and plastered inside with chuuam. The verandahs are support¬ 
ed on brick and chunam pillars, and tho floors are paved with 
tiles. 

Cattle Sheds. 

These are similav to those on the Experimental Farm. The 
roofs are supported on brick and chunam pillars, and consist of 
thatch over palmyrah rafters. The internal divisions aud the 
outside fencing consist of palmyrah rails and posts. All the 
wood-work was thoroughly painted with coal tar. The sheds are 
divided into thirty-one loose boxes, each containing eighty 


Roads. 

It was necessary to make several roads in order that all parts 
of the farm might be easily approached. The total length of 
these roads is l,G5i) yards. They vary in width from six to nine 
yards. They arc the ordinary ungravelled farm roads, protected 
on either side by an open drain. For tho convenience of the 
public it may afterwards become necessary to gravel these roads; 
hut this can scarcely ho tho duty of a 11 Commercial Farm.” 
The total cost of those roads was rupees 408-1-10. 

Femes. 

Eight hundred yards of fence was erected on the side of tho 
Mount road. This consists of an open ditch and a raised bank. 
A corkapilly fence has been planted on the inner side, and tho 
outside is protected by an aloe fence. About 1,200 yards of 
internal fences have been planted ; thoy consist of corkapilly. 
The total cost of fencing was rupees 142-11-3. 

Live. Stock 

Xme pairs of draught cattle oj^ed on the farm. 

Tins number will probably be rcafc for its future require¬ 
ments, that is, after it has; brought regularly under culti- 

va'ion ; but for the nex<> year or two, while wo are carting 
manure, k\, the will not bo too great. A number ot 

cattle were faltencdrfvmd sold ; the general results were satis¬ 
factory. A lar'Oj^turnbor would have been fattened had there 
been any certai^IJr tint we would have sufficient fodder. Sheep 
and pigs will / j added to the live stock of the farm as 
so m as arraii'^hcuts can bo completed for thoir accommoda¬ 
tion. 7 

r Crops. 

Owing to the very late season at which we commenced with 
tho farm, we were notable to get all tho laud ready in time 
bn* seasonable sowing. On the piece of land completed first wc 
obtained two crops of paddy, and wo might have done the same 
with all tlf' wet land had it all been ready for cropping. Wo 
may i.urly estimate that this second crop would have been 
worth from 150 to 20(i rupees to us. Having no manure, and 
the laud being iu a very impoverished state, we had to content 
ourselves with a low class of crops. 

Manure. 

We had no foldyarj manure, excepting what our loose boxes 

I irovided. Ashes from the neighbouring village, tank mud, 
wick-yard refuse, and a quantity of yercum leaves were all the 
other manures obtainable 

Our loose boxes proraiso to yield a good supply of valuable 
manure ; the only course opou to us is to grow a large area of 
green crop for cattle and sheep food, and to make tho place* 
supply its own manure as soon as possible. It is useless to trust 
to purchases. The only foldyard manure available is wretched 
stuff, and not worth carting, besides beiug frequently full of weed 
seeds. I propose next season, as the experiments on the Experi¬ 
mental Farm were so satisfactory, to use a considerable quan¬ 
tity of saltpetre, lime, and bone-dust. 

Implements. and Machines. 

Our stock of implements and machines is far from being com¬ 
plete. I propose making up, in the implement workshops for 
this farm, two or three ploughs, two or three carts, a drill culti¬ 
vator, a seed drill, a winnowing machine, & 0 ., probably the cost 
of additional machines will add a couple of hundred rupees to 
the amount <&' the tenants capital. 
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Overseer, 

Mr. Overseer Wilkins was appointed to take charge of this 
farm on the 4th of July 1870, ami to his energy aud practical 
knowledge must be attributed a very considerable proportion of 
the success that has so far attended this enterprise. I am glad to 
have this opportunity of expressing the satisfaction I have ex¬ 
perienced in his general conduct, and with the readiness with 
which ho has always carried out my wishes. 

Labourers. 

Nearly the whole of the labour performed in this farm has been 
•lone by Wudders, the ordinary tank-digger caste. Some of 
these men are now excellent ploughmen, and can perform many 
agricultural operations iu a very creditable manner. This is 
tfie more remarkable as the members of this caste generally 
object to perform any work that cannot be done with the w.itnoo- 
ties, and they possosed no knowledge whatever of agricultural 
work when we commenced the farm six months ago. Thoy are 
good workmen, and will make useful farm labourers. They live 
in a village on the farm, so are close to the scene of their daily 
labours. 

Model Farm Receipts, 


in. ». p. 

From Experimental Farm—Tenant’s ( ipltal. 2,778 u la 

Cattle. 4^3 1 0 

Guava fruit . 391 0 ft 

l’artdy 359 1 7 

.Sundries. 101 10 3 

liny mid Grass. 42 6 o 

Tnm.'irmd and Woodapjjlo. 25 0 0 

in r.o . 24 5 3 

liritijals. 20 1 9 

Mau'tfO fruit. 20 0 () 

Poultry, &0. 12 0 0 

Hood Grain . 12 0 0 

Plantains. 9 in ft 

Vctfc-Lables . 0 13 3 

L'hnlum ./ . 0 0 0 

Tuuncy. 0 10 0 


Total.... 4,218 1 3 


Model Farm Payments. 

, „ Rfi. a. p. 

Cidtlo. 1,011 3 o 

labour. 1,219 0 2 

Implements, Ac. 401 U n 

f iUlo food . 207 11 9 

SwilS. 100 u 7 

Mango, Cocoannt, and other Fruit trees . 70 m (» 

SundiieH. 74 4 0 

P0«i lt p;. 27 12 ft 

.: . 7 14 0 

Manure.. 3 0 ft 

Half-year's rent.. 102 8 0 

Rent chnitfo on capital expired 011 Landlord's 
improvements charged at 7J p^Kcent. as ad¬ 
vanced . 04 Q 7 

Interest on Tenant's capital charged iSfc.iujr cent. 
aK advanced .S' .... 

\C>. 

Totft 


®|[xe (Saji e. 
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THE ESTATES- 

LUSHAl EXPEDITION. 

A few days more, and the Lushai Expedition will commence. 
Vigorous preparations are meanwhile progressing on nil sides. 
Commissariat arrangements aro reported to be os complete and 
well-planned as practicable. Arms and ammunition are being 
served out to the Troops and the Police, and the latter ia being 
thoroughly exercised in the use oftho new rifles. Elephants are 
being shipped to Chittagong from Calcutta, and steps taken to 
send a similar batch to Cachar from Dacca. Mynadhur, which is 
separated from Monierkhal by the Bhoban range of hills, by about 
four hours’ journey from that place, is now occupied by a detach¬ 
ment of the 44th N. I., and will, it is supposed, form the base of 
operations in Cachar. Captain Birch is to havo the command of 
the Sylhet Contingent, a portion of which has already been told off 
to several parts in the frontier. Another Contingent, composed of 
a fine set of hill men levied in Sylhet, will shortly start for Chit¬ 
tagong via Comillah. The Pioneer , Col gong , and another vessel, 
have token up ammunition and Commissariat stores to Caclmr. 
Colonel Davidson is there superintending personally the necessary 
arrangements in his department. General Bourchier is carrying 
on his preparations in his usual right gallant fashion, and everything 


promises a spoody and most successful expedition, terminating, it is 
hoped, in securing a safe and peaceful frontier for the future.— 
Bengal Times. 

We congratulate our planting friends, says tho South of India. 
Observer on the rooent order of Government, regarding rent for 
lands on tho Neilgherries. Grass laud is to bo rated at eight 
annas tho acre, from tho time of its being takou up, and sholah 
land to be free for five years, then to pay two ropoes per acre. 
This is a liberal policy, and wo aro sure that Government, as 
landlords, will not bo logora in tho long run. It is of tho 
utmost importance that European capital and enterprise should 
bo attracted to these hills. There is no doubt that the 
planters on those hills have suffered severely. First, under 
tho Waste Land Rules they took up land, and had to wait 
throe and four years for a title ; in somo cases wero unable 
to soil even a share of their ostato, as no title was forthcoming. 
A succession of bad seasons, couplod with a scarcity of labour, 
was tho next hardship they had to endure. Thon tea seeds woro 
procured at a groat expense, and with difficulty ; cinchona 
plants wero also expensive. Wo know ono ostato, of ono hun¬ 
dred acres, where tho cost of plants and seeds amounted to more 
than 11,000 rupees, or 00 rupees an aero ; no doubt, the above 
large expenditure will be recouped in time, but tho fact remains 
that tho expenditure has been incurred, and tho planter must 
wait yoars for his return. Tea does not pay under fivo years, 
aiul cinchona soven, at least. 

Wc are rather in favour of the froo rate or cowlo for tho first 
five years, than that tho rent should advance gradually year by 
year, until the maximum is reached. In this manner the bur¬ 
den of tho rent is apportioned to tho crop. But wc highly ap¬ 
prove of tho present rates adoptod by Government. More than 
a year ago wo strongly advocated that tho rent of grass land 
should bo reduced to eight annas tho acre, remarking that tho 
first expenditure on grass land to bring it into heart was equal 
to at least 50 rupeos the acre, but then to mako up for this dig¬ 
ging and manuring, the land is moro easily worked than sholah 
soil ; ploughs can be used, whereas in sholah soil tho uso of 
ploughs would be impossible. 

Whilst the Government are anxious to relievo tho planters, 
wo wish at the same time that thoy could liavo assured them 
that cinchona cultivation would not be extended to tho detri¬ 
ment of individuals who havo embarked largely in this specula¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, we know that tho Supremo Government 
are insanely anxious to give cheap quinine to their royts, at tho 
expenso of private plantors. As we havo said before, they havo 
no more right to do this than to givo their soldiois cheap ten 
of their own activation. If Government ever begins this kind 
of competition, where is it to end ? If they are so anxious to be 
benevolent to their royts, lei them contract with Messrs. 
Howard, for a large supply of quiuino, and thon let them dis¬ 
tribute it largely amongst the royts, at a low rate, say two 
rupees an ounco ; it will even then bo cheaper to tho royts 
than amorphous quinine, at one rupee the ounce. We can un¬ 
derstand that uydor tho above conditions Government would 
confer an immense boon upon a suffering pooplo, and at the 
same time would not enter into competition with planters, 
whom they hail encouraged to enter upon a speculation, which 
they now are doing tlieir best to annihilate. Every industry of 
this kind should bo carefully fostered by Government, and as 
far as our own Government are concerned, we believo they aro 
fully alive to tho foot. It is tho mischievous policy of Bengal 
that we dread, and would avert if possiblo. 

We hear that the assessment for Government land in Wynaad 
is to bo levied in the fourth year, three years boing free; this is 
only fair, and we only hope that this relief, coupled with a suc¬ 
cession of good seasons, will bring the planters successfully 
through all their trials. The tea plantors aro fortunate ; tho 
consumption of Indiau teas has risen from two millions five 
years ago, to nearly ten millions at present, and promises to 
increase, whilst at the same time prices ore remunerative. In- 
deed, whilst wo fear that through tho action of tho Bengal 
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(riiwnimenl, cinchona is a (loomed speculation, and consequently 
i I lose hills are largely damaged thereby,—indeed we look upon 
the man who plants another cinchona tree before the policy of 
Bengal is declared, as an enthusiast to be pitied,—we at tho 
same time consider that tea will do much for these hills ; it is a 
safe .speculation, and may he calculated to roturn at least twelve 
per cent, upon the outlay, if only ordinary care is used, and very 
probably far greater returns will bo obtained. Hut it must be 
borne in mind that there is not an estate on those hills, at 
present, of one hundred acres, that is seven years old, hence we 
are quite unable to say what a full yield should lie over such an 
area. Tea in Darjeeling, we observe, according to the tables of 
the Economist, yields four hundred pounds an acre ; and this is 
by no means an unusual out-turn. We need hardly say that 
hero, one half of this will give twelve percent, and more upon 
t ho money laid out upon ail estate, if only ordinary care has been 
used. Fi\*o years is no doubt a long time to wait for a return ; 
lienee the wisdom of Government in reducing the present rate 
of assessment. 


CINCHONA- 

C IX CH ON A TLA NTATI0 X S.—X kilo ii isn n i i:s. 

In recent Proceedings of Government, a. letter from Mr. 
Broughton, Government yu biologist, to the Secretary to 
Government, is published. The lottor is a very interesting one, 
but too long for our columns. We gather from it the following 
information. Analyses of the bark of C. succirubra shows 
that up to May 1871, the total amount of alkaloids in the red 
bark bad continued to increase, but tho annual increments 
dimmish in amount, a circumstance which indicates that the 
bark is arriving at its maximum of yield. The amount, of 
quinine had diminished during past years in tho red 'barks, 
although that of the total alkaloids had increased. During 
the last two years it appears that the amount of quinine has 
remained nearly constant., and probably in years to come, its 
amount will remain nearly stationary in our rod bark. It. also 
seems probable Unit tho amount of obtainable crystallized 
sulphate of cinohonidiuc, is diminishing with t.hu inevoase of 
age, although Mr. Broughton states, that with the present 
evidence, ho cannot hold this to be quite clear. 

Tho large amount of variation, according to circumstance of 
growth, met within tho hark off', officinalis renders a precise 
determination of its mean quality a work of great difficult). 
Analyses though comparatively useless to determine the altera¬ 
tion of tho bark with age, are however, adduced to show tho 
high quality of the barks,—“ a low yiold is getting much less 
frequent in their bark than formerly. Both the crown barks 
of Dodubet plantation, which consists entirely of this species, 
and those of Neddivuttum are improving in quality.” These two 
kinds divido between them nearly the whole of our plantations. 
For European quinine manufacture, the bark of C, officinal!# 
is admirably suited, as it is so rich in quiniu^ In addition, 
it is easy to work, and the sulphate of quinine crystallizos with 
great read moss and purity. # It is especially flic bark for 
export to Europe. A small quantity is now packed for Bending 
to England, and Mr. Broughton trusts that from time to time 
its export may be continued. In Europe the price of tho 
natural red bark will hereafter sink, when it. is brought into 
competition with crown bark. How far, by careful special culti¬ 
vation of the red bark, it may hereafter bo possible to modify 
this result, it would at present bo prouuitu.ro to*speculate. 

After tho above kinds, tho most important at present cultivat¬ 
ed on the plantations is undoubtedly that of 0. calisai/u. The 
bark of a variety with broad loaves, which arc rod in the under¬ 
surface and of vigorous habit, is the kind which should be pro¬ 
pagated ; as it is the one whoso cultivation can oe most profit¬ 
ably extended. Tile bark of our 0. calisaya is of excellent 
quality, and is bettor suited for quinine manufacturer’s use than 
than that of C. succirubra. M r. Broughton regrets that a larger 
number of the trees has not been planted ; but as the yield of 
bark from tho prosont plantations will shortly be so largo, ho 
does not recommend any considerable extension, even with this 
sort. 

In a previous report it was remarked that in tho barks of Q. 
succirubra and officinalis a high moan temperature appeared 
unfavourable to the production of quinine, that alkaloid occur¬ 
ring more readily in the bark of trees grown at high elevations 
within certain limits. Mr. Broughton has met with a remarkable 
illustration of this principle also in the bark of (7. Fenmnnn. 
The bark of this tree grown at Neddivuttum generally contains 
no quinine whatever, and at best contains it in so small au 
amount that it is with difficulty it can be clearly detected. But 


by growing the same species at the higher elevation of Dodabct 
plantations, its bark quite alters its character, and yields in 
analysis au amount of pure quinine, which readily crystallizes 
as sulphate. Indeed, the bark thus grown, far more resembles 
tho hark of C. succirubra than a grey bark. Mr. Broughton con¬ 
siders this instance of a total change of alkaloid, by wereuso of 
elevation, a most interesting one. 

Tho remainder of this letter is so interesting that we are com¬ 
pelled to give it in full. 

The occurrence of several remarkable varieties among the 
trees raised from seed lias directed iny attention to tho occur¬ 
rence of hybrids among our species of cinchona. In one instance 
I was able, from tho account given by Mr. 0. Dawson, then 
Assistant Superintendent at Neddivuttum, to directly traco tho 
origin of a very beautiful plant, which was found to be a hybrid 
between C. succirubra anil mi cr ant kit. This plant was picked up 
a seedling under a treo of the latter. T analysed its bark and 
found its yield was poor, but represented a mean between tho 
qualities of the two species. Examination among seedling trees 
led to the discovery of many other examples of hybridism, 
especially the cross-breeds botween C. succirubra and officinalis. 
In 1870 I communicated a short inomoir on tho subject to tho 
Jan mean Society. The Occurrence of tho demorphic varieties, 
“ macho'* and “ hmcbrd 1 in each species of cinchona was shown 
in this communication to render cross-breeding highly probable ; 
in the same manner, as has boon shown by Darwjn to occur in 
primula , oxalis, and other plants. 1 leani from tlie discussion 
which took place on the subject, at tho Society’s meeting, that 
the fact of the tondency of cinchona to hybridism was consider¬ 
ed proved. Since that, time 1 havo made numerous analyses of 
the bark of various h} bruts that 1 have observed, but in no one 
instance have I found any of special excellence. In fact, it 
appears to me that those hybrids combine the bad qualities of 
both their parents. I cannot, but think that this ready hybri¬ 
dism between tho spocies of cinchona affords ail explanation of 
the occurrence of the numerous varieties , which have been 
recognized by botanists. I observe for instance, that a most 
recent classification gives 33 undoubted species, and nearly 80 
separate varieties of cinchona. On our plantations there are 
sex oral plants which, though certainly hybrids, would undoubt¬ 
edly be made into species by a botanist ignorant of their origin. 
It seems therefore not improbable that several species, to which 
a separate name has been attributed, may be only South 
American hybrids. It is lo bo hopod that in any future 
botanical classification of the genus, thiscircu^ may 

be borne in mind. Tins fact ofof the 
.species renders the seed of a tei^^urrounded with many 
others of a different kiudw^mhjoct to considerable uncer¬ 
tainty of producing all plijy.i3Sr like, its parent. As a fact, tho 
seeds of the xiirioty L^ftled provisionally “lanceolate?’ gave 
hut few plants whichjCthnblod their parent, and consequently 
the srcdliays luultunmu discarded. As the tree producing the 
seeds was surrouijrfd on all sides by the ordinary crown barks, 
tho variation m fjoj seedlings becomes intelligible. In several 
preceding report Jr\ have abundantly stated my convictions, and 
their grounds, |¥r considering that living cinchona bark lias its 
yiold of’alkaloi'A* injured by exposure to sunlight. The experi¬ 
mental evide fee of this already adduced, appears to me to bo 
quite conclusive of the fact, so that, further proof is scarcoly 
needed. Further proof appears, however, in the circumstance 
of which l Jiave been for some time aware, that the bark of 
opposite sid«\s of the same tree differs in yield of alkaloids. Tl)is 
of course, i-> only fully apparent in trees that are equally expos¬ 
ed to sunlight on each sido, which from tho site of the planta¬ 
tions, does not generally occur. But tho following analyses 
express tho yields of tho bark taken respectively from the 
north and south sides of a tree which is equally exposed on all 
sides. The bark was taken July 25th 1871. 

North side. South side. 


Total alkaloids. 3-IS 3-SI 

Quinine . (rflJ WO 

Gmcbonulino and cinchonine. . 2'3Q 24U 


As tho sun has boon on tho north eido of tho treo for tho 
last four months, the effect has boen that the yield of alkaloids 
has been diminished 0*68 per cent. This decrease apparently 
consists of quinine, which is commercially tho most valuable of 
the alkaloids. This effect has boen produced in spite of its 
being the most cloudy period of tho year.— South of India 
Observer. 


CINCHONA IN JAVA. 

According to tho last published official report on tho cin¬ 
chona culture in Java (for tho 2nd quarter of 1871), tho num¬ 
ber of cinchona plants of all ages, sorts, and sizes, have in¬ 
creased during that period from 1,730,705 to 1,741,525. In 
April and May, all tho devoloped cinchona plants of the valua¬ 
ble sorts planted out in open ground were pruned, to the mani¬ 
fest advantage of the trees ; this pruning yielded 2,485 kilo- 
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grammes of bark, which wcro forwordod to Batavia, in 80 boxes. 
The valuable kinds of cinchona trees have not yet been regularly 
turned to account, hence it is no wonder that the Java barks 
exported so far can stand no comparison with the American 
barks of commerce. A disease has for some time been affect¬ 
ing some of the trees, but it has been greatly on the wane dur¬ 
ing the quarter, owing to the favourable weather and the re¬ 
peated besprinkling of the diseased plants with a decoction of 
tabaooo and a solution of the poly-sulphuret of oaloium. In 
May and June, an official commission visited the eight cin¬ 
chona plantations with the object chiefly of helping to trace out 
the nature of the disease: a long and close investigation con¬ 
vinced them that it must be looked upon as arising from 
parasitic vegetation, whose origin cannot be pointed out with 
certainty, because it shows itself very irregularly under varying 
circumstances. 

-4- 

Letter from the Acting Collector of South Canara f to the Actios/ 

Secretary to the Board of Bevemie, dated Mangalore , YMh June 
1871, No. 806. 

Wn’n reference to the Board’s Proceedings dated the7th March last, 
No. 728, (Miscellaneous), I have the lionc^r to submit tlio report 
thereiu called for on tho experimental » ultivatiou of cinchona in 
this district. In the month of December 1869, my predecessor, Mr. 
Thomas, in accordance with the arraugemont sanctioned in para¬ 
graph 2 of the Proceedings of Government, dated the 20th September 
1869, No. 2610, obtained from tho 8uperintcndent of the Govern¬ 
ment Plantations at Ootacaniund, 53 plants of the cinchona succirubra. 
The plants suffered a good deal in transit. They were «ont to Nagodi 
as soon as received, and wore painted on the 27th December 1869 on 
a plot of land about 1 ? acres in extent, which had been piuviuindy 
selected and enclosed for tho purpose. A gardener was entertained 
on a salary of Rs. 7 por month, and the Patail of the village was 
entrusted with the general care of tho plantation. Owing to the 
damage sustained by tho plants in transit, several of them 
never showed npy signs of vigorous life, but thirty-eight survived 
transplantation, aud, with the exception of two, which have since 
diod, arc now in a thriving condition. The height and girth of tho 
thirty-six plants which are now growing arc ns follows:— 
f * Height.. No. uf plant h. 



Tho Dead Assistant Collector, who occasionally visits the planta¬ 
tion, informs mo that whilo tho plants nro in as good condition as 
can bo desired, tho loaves suffer a great deal from a largo green cuter 
pillar. The gardener goes round daily and removes the insects, but 
in a large plantation it would be impossible to keep the caterpillars 
down in this way, and I intend therefore to send a specimen to tho 
Superintendent of the Neilghorry plantations aud to ask his advice as 
to the best method of preserving tho trees from their attacks. Besidos 
tho plants received from Ootacamund four were obtained from Mer- 
cura, and put down on tho same place in July 1870. Of these, three 
have survived transplantation, and are doing well, two of thorn being 
3 feet high and one 2 feet. The girtll of oue is 1J inches, and that of 
the other two abgut 2 inchos. Some tea plants were also put down, 
and are promising well. The height of Nagodi (about 2,5<)0 foot) is, 
however, not sufficient for their successful cultivation. Tho oxpu 
riment has up to the oud of the last official year cost Rs. 227 3-5 in 
wages of tho gardener and other sundry cliurges, the whole expen¬ 
diture beiug defrayed from tho Junglo Conservancy Fund. 

Submitted to Government with reference to paragraph 3 of Go¬ 
vernment Order, 14th May 1870, No. 700, Revenue Department. As 
uu experiment the plantation at Nagodi seems to have done well, 
but the Board remark that Major Beddome, in his letter recorded in 
tho Government Order above quoted, advised that plantations should 
not be formed in South Canara, except as a mere experiment with 
& few plants. 

Ordertheroon, 27th July J.871, No. 1,314. The oxj>eriincut does 
not seem likely to be productive of very useful results. The Collec¬ 
tor will consider whether it is worth-while to continue the employ¬ 
ment-of tho gardener. Tho cinchonas could be entrusted to the 
Patail with the promise of an annual gratuity if they were well-cared 
for. They are now nearly large enough to tako core of themselves. 
Private individuals might ulso receive seed and plants In time. 


TEA* 

The tea-planter will read with intorest the second paper, in 
Part I. ofvol. Ill. of the Journal of the Agricultural Sooiety which 
is contributed by Dr. George King, late Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, Kunuon, entitled Remarks on the Pruning of Tea. These 
remarks will probably be found useful by those engaged in tea- 
culture on this side of India, though the writer's experience has 
been gained by inspection of the gardens of the N W. Provinces. 
This paper appears very opportunely now, when, the manufac¬ 
ture having noarlv ceased, the planter has to turn his attention 
to cultivation, ana moro especially to pruning his plant . Dr. King 
alludes to the fact of tho neglect in former days of the com¬ 
monest principles of horticulture as respects the culture of this 
important plant. A change lias since taken place, and the result 
is apparent; but the moro advanced cultivator will, nevertheless, 
donvo several useful hints from tlio perusal of this paper, which 
indeed, wo consider, should be in the hands of every tea-planter 
in India. We foci inclined to take up several subjects oont&ined 
in this useful paper, but our limited space forbids. We must 
close our notice of it by extracting tho following words of warn¬ 
ing, which all owners of tea-gardens should lay to heart:—"Prun¬ 
ing, such as has been recommended, ran not be practised success, 
fully on one set of bushes for over. A time must arrive when 
they will cqjiso to respond to the calls upon them, and to begin 
to yield but poor aud small leaf, and little of it. Entire exhaus¬ 
tion will eventually follow, but wo have yet to loam how long, 
under such a systom, they will continue to yield profitably. 
With generous treatment they may probably do so, until they 
are 15 or 20 years of ago, or even older; but the wise planter 
will provide lbr the future by laying down, year by year, new 
patches of bushes t»» succeed tho old.’* The other papers in this 
number arc short, but more or less interesting to tnogrowors of 
tobacco, cotton, paddy, and other tropicul cultures. —Englhhtmu 


THE CHEMISTRY OF TEA. 

(From tho Lancet.) 

The May number of Liebig’s Anualen con tains a paper, by 
Zoller, on tea, from which we abstract tho following :— 

11 usod to be believed that the different kinds of tea came from 
different species of the tea-plant; but the researches of Siobold, 
which have been confirmed by fortune, have demonstrated that 
one and the same plant, then simsie, modified by climate, soil, 
and cultivation, furnishes all the tea which is in tho market. 
Differences in the manner of preparing the leaves, and differences 
in the age of tho leaves, also affect the quality of the tea, giving 
riso to differences in the commercial article. 

Touching tho influence of climate, it is worthy of notice that 
tho tea-plant will bear a wide range of climatic variation without 
suffering serious deterioration. The richness of the soil and tho 
mode of cultivation, however, exercise a paramount influence on 
the quality of the tea. In this rospeet the tea-plant is like the 
tobacco-plant or the mulberry-tree. 

Again, tho method of preparation of the leaves is a compara¬ 
tively trivial matter, whilst the age of tho leaves is of prime 
importance. The youngest leaves give the best tea. Hence tho 
explanation of the high price of choice varieties of tea. Choice 
teas consist of the youngest leaves and to produce any consider¬ 
able weight of young leuvos a great number of plants are requir¬ 
ed ; wbdst the same weight of old or full grown leaves is pro¬ 
duced by a comparatively small numbor of plants. Zoller sLowh 
that the age of tea-leaves may be ascertained by a chemical 
examination ;jf the ash left on incinerating them. As the 
leaves grow thoy lose in potash and phosphoric acid, both 
absolutely and relatively, and gain in lime and silica. Exami¬ 
nations made at periods, fourtoon days asunder, exhibit these 
phenomena with sufficient distinctness. In the practical exa¬ 
mination of teas there is, therefore, a very simple and valuable 
rule : much potash and phosphoric acid together with little 
lime and silica means good tea, and the reverse bad tea. 

Having recoivod a splendid specimen of tea grown in the 
Himalayas by a friend of Baron Liebig’s, Zoller set to work and 
made a chemical investigation of it, and obtained the following 
results. In loo parts of the tea there were 4’95 parts of mois¬ 
ture, and 5*63 parts of ash. The ash contained in 100 parts :— 


PotJinli.39*23 

Soria.IWK 

Magnum* .O' 17 

Liinc. 4 *24 

Oxide of Iron.. 4*38 

Protoxide of MangimetM).1*93 

Phosphoric acid .14*55 

Sulphuric acid ,. ..trace 

Chlorine . 0*1 

Silica.4*35 

Carbonic acid.24*30 

Tut.il.100*00 
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Tlicso numbers show very plainly high potash and phosphoric 
acid, together with low lime and silica. Zoller also made an 
infusion of thin excellent specimen of tea, and communicates 
some interesting particulars. 100 grammes of the leaves was 
infused for a quarter of an hour in 3 litres of boiling distilled 
water, and the liquid poured off. Then a second 3 litres of boiling 
water was poured on the leaves and allowed to stand for a 
quartor of an hour. The 6 litres of infusion were subsequently 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue dried at 100° cent, and 
weighed. This dry residue was found to amount to 36*26 per 
cent, of the original tea leaves; the remark being made, that 
in tho above descri bed operation, the tea leaves could not have 
been perfectly exhausted of soluble matter, and that the real 
proportion of soluble matter in the leaves must have been still 
hignfcr than the experiment indicated. 

The tea leaves in their ordinary or air-dried condition con¬ 
tained 5*38 per cent, of nitrogen. The percentage of theina in the 
loaves was found to be 4*94 Theobromine was also detected. 

A comparison of the analysis of tho original tea leaves with 
that of the tea loaves after they have beeu exhausted with boil¬ 
ing water is given. After extraction, tho jiercentage of potash 
in the ash is 7*34, whereas, beforo extraction, the porceutago of 
potash was 39*22 ; showing how the analysis of the ash may bo 
employodas a criterion to recognise adulteration of tea with spout 
tea leaves. A point insisted upon in this interesting memoir is 
that the greater proportion of tho nitrogenous material in tea is 
not present in the form of tlmnc. Peligot has shewn that this 
other nitrogenous material is a protein compound, being a sub¬ 
stance like casein. Toa is therefore, to some extent, food, and 
Zoller points out that loo parts of Himalayan tea contain, in 
addition to tho 4*94 parts ot t/iciuc , 13*7 parts of protein com¬ 
pounds. 

TEA. 

Encouraging, as it must always be, to the promoters 
of European enterprise in this country, to see their ellbrts year 
by year meet with success in the manufacture of tea, it is some 
abatement to their ardour to learn by successive telegrams from 
home that there exists a hiatus in the confidence felt by dealers 
in th^genuiness of the plant exported from Bengal. Not that 
our native product needs puffing or any other form of extrinsic 
stimulus to render it acceptable to the public of England. It 
has long since established .a reputation for itself, of which, 
neither detraction nor the vulgar fallacy of its inferiority to 
China herb can rob it ; still, it has been clearly demonstrated 
by results that the valuable and promiscuous cargoes that 
leavo the shores of India for home consumption must go weight¬ 
ed with some better accompaniment than the popularity of a 
particular hraud, to ensure them tho favourable reception their 
claims deserve. Adulteration is commonly believed to bo the 
chief disposing cause of this want of entire reliance on tho 
predominant excellence of Indian toa over Chinese—a circum¬ 
stance of some .significance, when viewed in connection with the 
theory that tho produce of our gardous undorgoes dishonest 
manipulation previously to shipment for tho Loudon market. 
Wo need hardly point out the unfounded nature of such a 
suspicion. Bengal planters, managers, and joint-proprietors of 
plantations, and in fact all connectod more or less with tea 
speculation, may be taken as a rule, represent capital, 
intelligence, and last though not least, so much of honesty 
of principle as to be above the petty imputation of tam¬ 
pering with a commodity towards the improved manu¬ 
facture of which their best energies and talents are 
directed. It is unprofitable as well ns absurd to speculate 
on the probability of men sacrificing their interests to the more 
love of sharping ; for, admitting the fact that the purest manu¬ 
facture is deemed the most valuable, we are forced to allow 
that the study of their personal benefit alone would keop ma¬ 
nufacturers honest, were no higher incentive present. If then 
we ask ourselvos where Indian, and especially Bengal tea is 
sought to be deteriorated by admixture, the reply suggests 
itself with unerring certainty—in London- -and hero we may 
follow the thread of our last article on this subject. Not un¬ 
naturally to the uninitiated tho idea might occur that in¬ 
asmuch os every chest of tea is lined with luctal foil, no adul¬ 
teration can be attempted without being followed by discovery 
and exposure. From the evidenco of Ur. Normandy, however, 
it would appear that there is no such security. “ A large tea- 
dealer/’ lie testifies, “ met me ono day in Benchurch-street, 
saying, “ Doctor, I want you to come with me and see what 
beautifiul seams the lead of tea-chests is closed with. “ He 
then tells us that the tea-chest us it comes from the warehouse 
is closed, and there is only a hole about the size of the hand, 
cut into tho metallic shoot inside the chest, for the purpose of 
taking out a sample. Metallic sheets are cloverly and 
beautifully soldoied togethor, the tea picked between them 
being protected by this means from damage by contact with 
any foreign substance ; but it must not be supposed that 
the seemingly unbroken appearance of the sheet of metal 


is a criterion of the contents boing unadulterated, 
Through the aporturo which is mode in the metal for the pur¬ 
pose of taking samples, the whole contents are emptied on a 
clean floor, and the tea is then mixed with whatever composition 
it may be thought fit to add, and worked up with teas of au 
inferior quality, and which, by thomselvos, would be unsaleable. 
To use his own words :— 

“ 1 sawthero a room, which was perfectly clean, boarded with very 
cloan luiards, and there were heaps of tea piled up against the wall ; 
there was a rope against the wall, which served the following 
purpose :—The mixture of teas, and of magnesia, being made on 
the floor, as just stated, then the question comes, how the same 
quantity can be ro-introduoed into the original cheat from which it 
was taken. It is done in thiB way:—A small quantity of tea is put 
into the chest, iv man puts his foot, within the chest, through the 
hole, grasps the ropo against tho a all to steady himself, and by u 
series of jerks, lie succeeds in packing it up tight: and so ho goes on 
with another layer, and process iH repeated until the chest 
is esentually tilled up as tight as if it hud not boon touched. This 
1 know from personal observation.” 

As the rule is very general to drink milk and sugar with tea, 
the difficulty of detecting adulteration in tea is not small, except 
in cases where unpqjfitablo substances are largely introduced, 
and in Germany tlie difficulty is increased by the addition of 
rum and vanilla, as the delicate flavour of the tea is altogether 
lost by their means, though it may bo owned that no ordinary 
process of ingenuity could render the tea drank in Germany 
very much worse than it usually is. 

Thus far wo have the amplest testimony that adulteration is 
common in Loudon, but we doubt, nay, wo may be certain whe¬ 
ther adulteration is possible beforo invoices are shipped for 
home, and tho increase of manufacture would seem to suggest 
that oven the simplest form of sophistication is deemed unwor¬ 
thy of attention m the centres of cultivation in Bengal. In 
1865, the import of Indian tea to the London market amounted 
to 3,000,000 ; four years later it had swelled to 15,000 ? OOO of* 
pounds, or say in round numbers that during five years’ impor¬ 
tation in toa has steadily increased to three hundred per cent. 
With such results adulteration holds out no prospects of adop¬ 
tion, save by petty retailers, who may iiossibly under extra¬ 
ordinary pecuniary pressure, u suit’’ their invoices. But while 
we set our face against mixing u puro product with a foreign 
substance in this manufacture, we are not at all certain that 
a tea which fluctuates between the dolicate and scented 
tea of China and the penetrating, pungent leaf of Bengal, 
would not find favour at home. runs in minori¬ 
ties as it does in India, ;>v majorities are often 

swamped by the veto of JujlfTt-dozen known epicures, it is hard 
to exorcise the public <?' the canons which it has accepted as 
infallible. Taste will J&ve its way, and tea must keep paco with 
its changeful niup^’Our planting friends will do wisely to look 
well at this su^of the question. Excellent, or the reverse, 
fashion has ly^ ( to dictate to be obeyed ; and in tea as in every¬ 
thing else, t\b aristocracy of intellect and discernment must 
prevail. ^ 

Adultcrr'.lon is, however, not restricted in its systems either < 
to LondonLir China. Various devices are resorted to, which 
show sour, semblance of affinity and niay therefore easily be 
mistaken^for each other. "We find thus that there is a prevalent 
plan in ('liinu which so nearly resembles the theory of adultera¬ 
tion in India as to bo often mistaken for the latter. We have 
shown that there is no adulteration, properly so-called in Bengal, 
and we cannot too often repeat the statement but as a theory 
—in temperately whispered perchance by one who had never 
seen a tea-plant has somehow to a small extent been afloat in 
the public mind of England ; it may be as well for our planting 
friends to refute as fully as possible the mischievous idea by a 
full exposure of the system prevailing elsewhere. With tnis 
view wo quote from a communication made by Mr. Medhurst, 
British Consul at Shanghai :— 

“Thu baiikn of the numerous creeks are planted with willow-trees 
the you us leaves of w hich are collected in Anfil and May, very 
much in the way that tea-leaf is gathered. The produce is then 
collected in limps on the hard threshing floors of toe hamlets, and 
is allowed to undergo a mild fermentation in the snn. The leaves 
arc then manipulated similarly to those of the ordinary tea-plant, 
'they aro sorted into kinds according to sizes, and are afterwards 
roasted in common tea-ovens. The appearance of the stuff after 
this treatment is not unlike that of genuine article, and is carried 
to Shanghai, and there intermixed with pare tea at the rates of from 
ten to twenty per cent." 

Tho very promising picture held out to us in this statement 
is the reverse of comforting to the Bengal Planter. u Pure tea” 
made up of willow-leaves, may be tg the palate attuned to such 
beverages, particularly grateful; to us, we confess it is not, 
especially when we remember the extensive and not un- 
frequently pernicious systems adopted by Chinese ingenuity to 
bring our Indian teas into a contempt, from which they feel 
they cau no longer rescue Chinese varieties .—Bengal Time* 
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COFFEE. 


COFFEE LEAP DISEASE. 

Sra,—Why are planters ao quiet about this leaf disease ? 
Can it be possible that they look upon it as a matter of no con¬ 
sequence, or are they afraid to face the disheartening difficulty ? 
That the disease is rapidly spreading—and that its ravages are 
most disastrous, no ono wno has ever seen a ooffee tree con doubt. 
My experience of the blight extends only to the past few months 
—but I don’t hesitato to say that trees die from the disease, or 
it may be from what causes the disease. 1 have seen a field of 
fine luxuriant coffee reduced to sticks in loss than two months. 
I am no alarmist—what I have stated is miserable fact. 

October 1871. Yours faithfully, 

Near Kandy. 


THE FLOWERING OF THE “YUCCA CJLORIOSA.” 

(To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer.) 

Dear Sin,—Can any of your shrewd correspondents inform 
mo what is the proper time for the flowering of the Yucca Oh- 
riosa ? In a compound in Colpotty there wejo some very fine 
heads early in the year, and now there are some eight or nine 
just bursting into flower—one of these plants having already 
borne a fine head in March hist. Theso same plants were in 
flower when the Duke was here last year, but there were no 
blossoms in September. I am curious to know if the chauge in 
our seasons can have anything to do with this second flowering, 
having always believod that the Yucca is not over-fond of dis¬ 
playing its beauties—not even regularly once a year.—I am, 
yours, <fcc., Yucca. 

September 25th, 1871. 


BUG ON COFFEE BERRIES. 

Sir,— In your issno of the 23rd instant, you have it that I 
suggested coffee berries were sometimes sucked by a kind of bug. 
This is, however, no mere suggestion of mine, but a lueU- 
ascertaincd fact , in. sup port of which please see (and copy if you 
like) my pamphlet on tl'rc of the Coffee Tree," publish¬ 

ed ten years ago, where (page^ft, No. (i) you will find the in¬ 
sect in question duly noticed.—Youfcv faithtully 3 

^ . J. Nietner. 

Fernlands, Poondaloya, 27th Sept. 18bs ^ 

F. 8.—Weather dry, coolies plentiful, ostatoa In oxceliv »rder, < rop hanging 
back, no regular picking till November. 

[ExTBA.lT REFHBRKJ 1 TO 1 " 6 Strachta flflomntrira.— Thi^W a bug, but Of ft 
different description fmm the brown and white bug, to whiWit bourn but little 
rosmnblanoo. It is oblong-oval, argulnted, plump, 5-10thAlong b,y 3-lOtlis 
wide, of yellow lull colour, marbled on tlio upper side with grcWand orango. It 
is allied to the so-called green or fwtid bug. Mr Alexander Vrown rccoived 
this msoct from Battalia ami kindly foi warded it to mo. It Pucd&ipon tlio juice 
of the young berries, three per emit, or more of which were anM to have ijpou 
damage■ < from tins cause. This Is the only instance of coffeo suffering from thm 
insect that has come under my notice However, allied forms aro found both 
hero and in Europe, doing sometimes considerable damage to vegetables by de¬ 
stroying the buds. There is no fear of the insect ever becoming a serious nui¬ 
sance on coffee plantations,”J 

---+- 

ENEMIES OF THE COFFEE PLANT. 

Ww have recently hod an opportunity of examining leaves and 
berries of the coffee plant, bearing unmistakeable signs of 
having been attacked by some insect whoso ravages are fatal 
to the health of the tree, and destructive of a portion of the 
crop. The leaves are more or loss covered with patchy decolour¬ 
ations, having all the appearance of being burnt by some 
strong acid, wl^st the berries are punctured through on ono 
side, and the hflernal stricture ontirely destroyed The follow¬ 
ing letters from the Director of the Dotauical Gardens explain 
his views of the phenomena :— 

Botanical Garden, Peradenia, 2\st Aug. 1871. 

“ I havo just been examining with some oare the diseased ooffee 
leaves and berries you have sent me. 

“ The red spots upon the leaves are undoubtedly examples of the 
fungus, about which a good deal was written in tho Observer some 
months ago. 

“ The spots upon your coffee homes may possibly be produced by 
this fungus, or may be the result of an inseot’s puncturing. 

“ You should look carefully.at the berries whilst they are upon the 
tree, and see if you oan detect npon any of them the red powdery 
appearance of the leaf spots, taking oare not to handle tho berries, 
as any of the red powder (spots les of the fungus) which might bo 
upon them would easily be rubbed off, and so escape detection. I 
cannot discover any upon the berries you have sent me, ‘though some 


might have been present before the berries were gathered, and had 
been rubbed togetbor in the bag. 

14 You should notioo, too, if your coffee trees are infested with a 
kind of bug, green or brown in colour or perhaps reddish, of offen¬ 
sive odour when handled. There is a species of bug which seriously 
injures the paddy crop occasionally—by sucking the juiees of the 
young grain, ho it is not impossible that ooffee may have a similar, 
enemy, os suggested by my friend Mr, Nietner. 

(< In cavities of the diseased ooffee berries, I sometimes see oobweb- 
like fungus myselium, but this may be a secondary growth, and not 
'the oanse of the malady. 

44 Pray lot me know tho result of your further observations upon 
the spot. I will give the matter further attention, and examine 
more fully the structures in a disease state, under my powerful 
microscope, and you shall know if 1 am able to arrive at any 
definite conclusion." 

, 25 th August 1871.—“A further examination of your ooffee hordes 

pretty well satisfios me that the injury is duo to the attaoks of au 
insoot. The mischief is oortainly from the outside, as tho bean is 
very frequently not at all affected, though there may be a large dis¬ 
coloured spot npon the cherry. 

44 The leaves arc most decidedly attack el by the coffee leaf fungus 
which I first heard of from Madoolsema, but which is now spread 
throughout the coffee districts of the island, though doing most mis- 
chiof, apparently, amongst the native coflee and in the warmer dis¬ 
tricts. 

“ I have just heard of native trees at Tumpono dying from the at¬ 
tacks of this fungus.” 

"Pray toll me if you detect the red dust like sporulos upon the 
berries of your coffee. I cannot And that the berries are affocted 
here, even npon trees much infested with the fungus.”— Ceylon Times. 


CEYLON rROSPECTS. 

(From our Special Planting Correspondent.) 

. The weather is fine almost beyond precedent for tho month of 
October. Dry it is», till the ground cracks, the leaves got brown, 
and oven jungle withers. This was tho caso a month ago in the 
lower part of Matale and Kornegallo, where £ was told they 
had no rain for throe months. I see a correspondent in your issue 
of tho 7th corrects my information saying they had 12 inches 
in that time. However, as I know tlio correspondent in question, 
I may tell you at onoc that it was not his part of the district, 
though low, that I referred to. It was lower still—that portion 
of Matale that Btrctcbes from beyond the Yattowatte pass to 
Matale. I passed over that road about tho time I wrote, and 
certainly it looked all I said. The ground was baked and crack¬ 
ed. Coffee trees were dying out from excessive heat. The 
very paddy-fields looked sickly and miserable from want of 
water. The low-land and the road side shrubs drooped and shod 
their leaves. Tho grass was tho colour of straw, and I regret to 
say that this may now be said of some portions of Matale pro¬ 
per, and of a great deal of Doombera. 

Crops hang back in consequence, and considerably less hus 
been gathered than at this timo last year. We are told that 
more coflee has gone down by rail thau to this timo last year, 
this apparent anomaly is, however, easily explained by the fact 
that the late run of fine weather has pushed forward much old 
crons from the late districts, as well as considerable parcels of 
early crop from all districts. In fact, instead of having lots of 
wet coffeo as we generally had in October, it had been dried 
and despatched as fast as gathered both last month and this, that 
is, our early picking has been mostly despatched. We are now 
having a lull, and are waiting, and hoping, and arc longing for 
the monsoon. The North-East cannot be far off, as its usual 
precursor, lightning, has been Vivid and frequent during the last 
Few evenings, and thunder has boen heard ; while heavy clouds 
are seen rolling up from Damliool towards Mutale. With tho 
first few showers crop will ripen up fast, os there is a great deal 
in the yellow and slightly reddening stage which will come on 
with a rush when tho new monsoon touches it. 

Short crops wore from the first expected; but they will be short¬ 
er still than many yet believe. Even late estimates have had to 
be revised since gathering began, and in many instances with a 
very serious diminution. And, what between the leaf disease 
which is spreading rapidly over whole districts, and short corps 
everywhere, it is enough to depress the spirits of the boldest 
believer in big crops. Hope is, however, a capital feeling, and 
without it many a timid spirit would be crushed. There arc 
not a few planters who yet feel sanguine of their original esti¬ 
mates, or nearly, and who l>elieve in the coming monsoon re¬ 
vealing much more pallam on their trees than was previously 
apparent I am no alarmist, and do not wish to discourage 
such expectations. All I say is ! u Wait and see.” Our only 
consolation under such adverse circumstances is the fact that 
prices continue to koep up. Long may this be the case .—Ceylon 
Observer. 
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THE LEAF DISEASE. 

There is no uso says the Ceylon Observer avoiding the fact 
any longer that the leaf disease, to which allusions for many 
months hack have been made in our columns, is a far more 
serious danger to the coffee attacked by it, than has been bub- 
(>ccted by the vast majority of tho planting and general commu¬ 
nity. From the lower districts around Candy and Matolle most 
discouragiug reports reach us of the evident spread of the disease 
and the (quite as evident) serious results from its ravages. Some 
of our most experienced planters have at last taken the alarm 
and express themselves in no equivocal terms on the material 
injury inflicted on coffee fields in Nilambo and around Deltotte 
as well as in Lower Matolle. Nor can the appearanco of the 
disease bo attributed to poor cultivation, for some of the best 
managed estates in the country are suffering from it. The 
disease would seem to appear after a protracted drought, agaiust 
which tho coffee trees in tho lower and older districts are not 
able to keep up their strength, even when well-uiaimred. The 
age of the trees can alone explain the persistence with which the 
disease clings to highly-cultivated properties, and turns so 
many flourishing green holds into an apparent collection of dry 
sticks. Our special planting correspondent alludes to tlie subject, 
but not ho particularly as Homo other writers in our columns. It 
would Beem now that for several yoars back, the native coffee 
gardens in tlio lower districts have suffered so greatly as to 
be in many cases nearly killed out by the destruction of tho 
leaves and vegetation on the trees. Unseasonable and protract¬ 
ed dry weather is undoubtedly the primary cause of the disease, 
but it would appear that having once got a hold on an estate— 
especially with trees past their meridian—it is a most difficult 
matter to shake it off, and especially to bring limk a full growth 
of vegetation on the denuded bushes. Mention has been made 
to us of fields judiciously and elaborately manured last season 
in a manner which never failed to produce a marked effect in 
previous years, but which on this occasion has failed to improve 
m any degroe perceptible trees which had been affected by the 
disease. The cause and effects of this coflee leaf disease are, 
then we think, worthy of more careful examination than has yet 
been accorded to them. Tho opinion of Mr. Thwaites of the 
IVradcuia llntauiu G.irdon, is doubtless correct that the disease 
only appears in very dry and exhausting seasons, and disappears 
witli the return of a season of continuously wet and refreshing 
weather. Ho describes it as the coffee leaf fungus, and lie 
first hoard of it from the distant district of Mudonlsectna. 
The prospect of tho disappearance of the pest, in favourable 
seasons is satisfactory ; but meantime, unless some means 
Can be devised for keeping trees in heart, the danger is that old 
fields of coffee will become exhausted beyond recovery. Tile 
subject, therefore, is one f«>r the immediate attention of tho 
Planters’ Association, and the question to lie solved is how can 
highly culthatod but old coffee in low districts subject to 
drought, be kept free of the ravages of loaf disease, or best, 
maintained in heart, until tho return of wvt weather drives the 
fungus away. On the result of such an enquiry hangs, we l>egiii 
to fear, the ultimate fate of a considerable acreage lately con¬ 
sidered amongst the more substantial portions of the codec 
cultivation in Ueylon. It is a consolation under these circum¬ 
stances to fuel that, whatever other drawbacks may attach to 
high districts, they cannot possibly suffer from a disease brought 
on by protracted drought. Diuiboola, Dickoya, and Mask'diya, 
on which the future of the (Vyhm coffee enterprise ho 
greatly depends, are never likely to he afflicted with leaf 
disease, and besides the large extent of forest land m pri¬ 
vate hands yet to be opened, there is enough crown laud re¬ 
maining in that direction to form two or three respectable 
districts, at least, averaging; the extent of the two or three 
lower ones overrun by the leaf disease. Six thousand acres of 
forest laud will, we are assured, on most, competent authority, 
be added this waning season to the cultivated area in those three 
districts, and tho process of felling will go on until the districts 
are merged in one grand expanse of coffee, perhaps twenty miles 
long by an avorago of ten in breadth. AVe said in our last over¬ 
land issue that he would be a bold mail who would deny that 
the Government of Uoylon had all over the country at least a 
reserve of 100,000 acres of land suitable for coffee cultivation. 
This estimate lias been disputed as too high, but when wo remind 
our friends who would cut it down by one-half that over Jio,000 
acres ha\e boon disposed of smec January IHfiO, they confess 
themselves staggered. Arc we to bo told that tho Government 
cannot, during the next ton years, bring forward twice tho extent 
of land added to the quantity in private proprietor's hands during 
the lust three years' Eighteen thousand acres have been added to 
the cultivated area alone in three years ; and on tho authority of 
Mr. William Smith, of Dimboola, we may expect to find 3o,d00 
acres more readily available for coffee in the forests, out of which 
Maskeliya blocks have been cut and strotching on through the 
wilderness of tho peak. Notwithstanding these compensating 
circumstances, when the prospects of our lower coffoe districts 
are under consideration, there can be no denial of tho fact that 
at the present moment a large number of planters have up-hill 


work lie fore them. Wo look hack on a short crop resulting in a 
loss export by 100,000 cwts. of coffee (worth on the spot perhaps 
£325,000) than during tho last season, and we have to face the 
Approach of another season in which the out-turn is not expected 
to do much hotter all over tho country, although there are some 
satisfactory exceptions to the general ciy of short crops. The 
good prices now prevailing, and tho prospect of their mainte¬ 
nance, as well perhaps of oven further improvement, serve great¬ 
ly to relieve this discouragement, and fortunately there is in ad¬ 
dition a superabundant supply of cheap labour together with 
cheap rice. We trust tho hope of favourable weather during next 
blossoming season may not be disappointed, and that for 
1872-73 a bumper crop may be the rule, and not the exception. 

EXTRAORDINARY DELUSION AMONG COOLIES. 

(To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer.) 

Sir,— T am an old resident, and while I know how ignorant 
and credulous the natives, both Singhalese and Tamils are, 
l confess I have been lately much surprised at finding how 
prevalent in all this district is a general distrust or terror on tho 
part of the Tamil men for their personal safety. The belief is 
that the deity of one of the temples, I cannot make out which, 
but u shrine at Kaludewell near Matale is spoken of with 
hpecial significance, is calling for a human sacrifice, and that 
shortly such a sacrifice must be offered. Mr. Moir, of Sudu- 
ganga, is mentioned as a gentleman careful of the safety of 
his coolies, and my coolies toll me that he lias placed a guard 
ovor his estate to protect his people. 

I have no doubt but that it is his coffee now ripening that 
Mr. Moir is protecting, but so do not believe my coolies, who 
are in a stale of real alarm, and say that this belief is a matter 
of common talk about Matale. The thing is melancholy in 
these days of progress and enlightenment, and if you do not 
think it too absurd, you might givo this a place iu your 
columns. 

Matale, August 25. . Planter. 

1*. S.—I find T have much understated the requirements of 
the deity calling for sacrifices—■ 1,000 human heads arc generally 
supposed to he required—coolies in a gang for protection from 
a neighbouring estate have this morning passed my house on 
their way to Matale for marketing, armed with knives and cudgels 

| We have to thank our correspondent for sonding us a piece 
of information so strangely curious. Ought not the mission- 
nries to the Tumil eiiolies invt^Ljgjp^ the matter and endea¬ 
vour to dispel the poor creaf,<Tt*sfear after tho plan adopted 
by Mr. Murdoch man^^ears ago with tho Singhalese at 
Mat uni, when he ehalW,£e<f the native charmers, devil-priests, 
&e., to do their wosj/ffon him by spell and incantation through 
the agency of thojjjf* gods’ and ‘devils.’ I3ut we suppose tin* 
same excuse Repaid be made, that the native people’s gods 
have no powe^ ner the white man.—E d. (]. 0.] 

MARKET REPORT. 

k LojrDoy, October 1871. 

Gnu io .-ssfrady mm Wot, Imt less active BOO hag-. bold Native Oeylou wold 
fiom id*, to 61* (it. Latent saiga alloat compviNu about 2 >0 tons good ordinary 
native, pnro nut disclosed A cargo of B.dna, 2,1140 bugs, per Pleiaiteu,oX Hit., fui 
a near port , one ot Rio, nur Jukaon Mnrnt, 3,4 >i> bags, half capitHnos and ball 
fall Cham" 1, ul 57*.; als-' for a nyiir port, one ditlu, per Attn, 3,037 bags fair 
un\od Ch <i nyl, nt 60* )■</., open chattel', and one of Santoa, per Silver Stream, 
3,2 >0 hugs, nt 511*. IW. open charter. At, auction, on Tiuihdny, 54') casks, 70 barrels 
mid200 bags plantation Ceylon chiolly found buyeis utfidl prices 160 bales and 
3im) bull-bale!* Mocha partly sold from 111*. tu!>2*. &/. 510 canes audS'N) bugs planta¬ 
tion East India vreie nearly all taken out, there being little demand. At the 
auctions yesterday, of lttOcasks plantation Ceylon ottered, about 50 casks sold at. 
70j*- (rt. to 72*. O'f. ; peaoorrv, 82*. to 84*., Llio remainder hold for higher rates 
1,300 casos Conrg sold readily at Ann rates—small to bold dull, 08*. M. to 75* 

8 d ; coloiiry, 78«. (*/. to Ho* ; ncaborry, S3*, to S4$. 0 it. ; 130 casos Mysore part 
•sold "Small, 7 S». iV. ; hold, uh*. , peiiberry, 84 .i. 6 U. ; and 250 bags Rio. ordinary » 
<>3*. Od.; grayish, Gs*. cohmry, 72*.; privately 2«>0 tons native Ceylon sold for 
arrival at 03*. 

Tba —Thoic has been a fair steady demand, chiofly for tho better kinds of 
Congou. Yesterday 3,3*10 packages China all sold without roservo: Congou 
fanning s,.*' to 7./. ; old black leaf, 94 (/ . tottjd. ; ditto,£pd leaf, to 10 </. ; 
medium now black leaf, l*. 5id. to 5$d.; new Henson's scented orange pokoo. 

1 *. M. to 1*. Ud. The dohverios m London estimated for the week ondedOcbohci 
0 \Mwe 1.827,0 >S Ids., which is u dccrcaso of 11,006 lbs., compared with the pre¬ 
vious statement. 

Tvdujo.— October Public Sales commenced m London on the 0th ultimo, and 
concluded 15th idem. Tho auctions passed with good spirit, showing an advance 
on the prices realized at the last quarterly Public Bales in July of 2d. per lb. on 
common kinds, and lOd. on good qualities, and no doubt still better results 
would have t»een obtained but for tho advance in the Bank of England rate ol 
discount: howovor, sincu the Public Hales concluded, prices have continued 
very firm, clearly indicating the strong position of the article. The estimated 
out-turn of the year’s crop is now set down at 90,000 maunds, or about 15,0oo 
liiauudH loss than tho estimate arrived nt in August last. The loonl Public 
Sales will commence end of the current month, but they will be less interesting 
than usual, for already 35,000 maunds hnvo been sold privately to arrive, 
leaving only 66,000 maunds to come under the banner, 

India.* Tha.—A t a Public Sale held on the 30th ultimo 347 packages wore offe¬ 
red,of which 123 were withdrawn, tho remainder finding buyers at about previous* 
rates. By private contract about 800 boxes of Deyrah Boon Souchong and 
Pckoo Souchong have sold at ten annas six pies, and 360 boxes of Fckoo at eleven 
annas buc pies per pound all round prlco, oIbo 200 chests of Kalabaree growth at 
fourteen annas per pound, average price. Abont four thousand package^ 
are printed for Public Sale on Friday next, and further large sales are expoci- 
ed during tlie ensuing week. Advices received by telegram from London 
quote the market quiet, and prices easier. 
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ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Chahtik, SOra Acorn 1851. 

'Paid upCttpit.il, £l,MtO,ooo. Reserve Fund, £444,000. 

Calcutta Agenoy- 

DM'osrifi. 

Deposits of Rs. 500 and upwards art? received fur fixed periods, tho terms for 
whion may be ascertained on application at the office in Calcutta. 

No Interest is allowed un Current Deposit Accounts. 

Exchange. 

Tho Corporation grants drafts on London payable at any term not excoedjng six 
mouths. On Soot land and Ireland p tyable on demand only, also on the Bunks 
Agencies and Correspondents in India, Cevlun, China, Mauritius, Australia, and 
Now Zealand at tho exchange of tin 1 (lay 
UrafwTWo drown for numn of ,£1 and upwards. 

Circular N< tea of £ 10 , A 1 J 0 , and JJW rach, useful for travellers to any part of the 
world, are also Isimod . , „ ^ . . 

N. B .—It 1« requested that. In all case?, of application for drafts, the Christian 
namo of the portion to lho money is t.» ho sent should bo given -.audit a 

married lady, her own Christian uluuc, not that of her busbuud, is required. 

JOHN 0. SORYMGKOUK, 

Calcntta, 1st February 18.71._ __ _ __Agent. 

ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Bombay Agonoy- 

Exr FIANCE. 

T HE CORPORATION grants Drafts on London on 

Demand and at from one day to six months’Right, and Drafts on Scotland 
and Ireland on demand, also Circular Notes negotiable in Egypt, Syria, the 
Continent of Europe, the Australian Colonies, > v Zealand, and the Cape of 

Ho DmA at nix months’ sight is granted for a Sir> under £50. SumB under 
20/. ore only drawn f»r on Demand. 

C' MM IBS jon. A _ 

Tho rate of Commission charged by tills Agency on tWpurchase nr sale or 
Government Securities negotiable in Bombay i* one quarter per cent., and on 
the collection of Bills (."i'per rent, and Postage. 

Tho Corporation trike-* charge of Government Paper. Shares iu tlio Bank or 
Bombay, and other local Siocks, fieuof all charges, and will draw Interest and 
Dividends on tho same aa they full due on tho following terms :— 

If to bo remitted through the Corporation Without charge. 

If to ho paid in India, a Commission will 1 o charge 1 1 of J per cont. 

On delivering Securities uut of sate custody . 1 do 

Hours of husluosa . 1?) to 

Saturdays . . .. 10 to 1 

Bombay, 1st October ISO’.), 

CHARTERED MKIJ/WNTILK HANK OF INDIA, 

\J LONDON, AND CHINA. 

Bombay Branch. 

Tho Bank grants Draff* paydilo in Em/tand, Scotia nd, a ml [reload, and In 
tho principal Towns of all the Av\t,nha„ CnlnUien. 

CircnUu Nutt* and ptt> iim c, nLfuie dso gi uited for tho us© of Travellers in 
lho Koel. on the Conttm)it and to Fi'inpt nviol.iiid 
The Bank purchases Bills and grants Drafts payable in Calcutta,. Madras, 
Coconada, Coylon, Hongkong, Foocliowtno, Shanghai, Ilankow, Singapore, 
Penang, Mauritius and Yokohama. 

i.MLitj sr An om U». 

On Deposit Accounts payable on demand Interest will be credited lulf-ycarly, 
on 30th Juno and 31st December, .-it Die rutu yf two per cent- per annum on the 
daily balance, not exceeding one L ie Rupees. V 
On F'Xiu DtTusrisfc-, 

12 months . v 7* • •• 5 per cent. 

AH letters should bo addressed, and Houndies made in^-ble, to the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank. 


JAMES WfNDltAM, Manager. 


N ational bank ok tndia, 

Bombay Branch- 

* UTURKS r Dkposit ACCOUNTS. 

Interest ie allowed on Cun cut Deposit Accounts at 2 per roA. per annum 
on tho minimum monthly balances up to Its. 1,00,18)0, but no Interest will bo 
allowed oil balances under Rs. l,o *>. 

Fixed Dhpostts. 

Deposits of Rupees Five Hundred and upuards uro received for Fixed 
roriod», the terms for which may lie ascertained on application at the Oflicc m 
Bombay. 

Exctunol. 

The Bunk negotiator and collects Bills payable in London. Calcutta, Madras, 
and Hongkong. It also gr:mtn drafts London, and on its Branches uud 
Agencies, at the current rales of Exchange 

By order of tb Directors, 

Bombay, 1st July l«7l. 

N ew bank of Bombay, (LimUai). 

KATES. 

Di-SCOLM’. 

Un Government Bills .. ..4.0 per rent. 

On Privato Bids and NoLcb .8 do. 

On Loan* onttlennult of Government Paper, Bullion, 

or Railway Shares .0 do* 

Jbtehkst. 

On Fixed Loans on deposit of Govemmont Fnpor, 

Bullion, or Railway SLuicb ., .. .. ... 0 do. 

On do. do. do. Gouda or Shipping 

documents for Goods .. .8 do* 

On Cash Credits, on Security of Government Taper, 

Bullion or Railway Shares* subject to a Commission 

of I per cent, on the amount of Credit ., .. 7 do. 

The Bank is prop ired to arrange Credits to be negotiated through its Agencies 
In tho Cotton Districts 
Bombay, 15th July I860. 

7 LLOYiyS~BANK^ 

DARJEELING. 

Fixed Deposit *.—Interest is allowod on deposits'of Rs. 100, and upwards on tho 
following terms 

On aums lodged for 3 months certain..,•,, 8 per cent, per annum. 

I»o« 12 do. 7 do. 

Do. 2 years certain. 8 do. 

Interest is allowed at 2 per cent per annum on floating deposits or Current Ac* 
counts, when the Balances exceed 500 Rupees- 
There are manv who have a dread of speculation, and yet who desire a fairer 
rate of into-est than l* obtainable from investment in Government papor and 
Railway Bcrip, or from fixed deposits in#Toiut Stock Commercial Banka Re* 
Bittancos cmi be mado by cheques on nuy part of tho worfd. 

Interest paid half yearly in India or London. 

A- B. L- WEBB, 

D atj soling, Northern Bengal, 1st August 1870. Manager. 


C 


OMPTOIR D’ ESCOMPTE DE PARIS. 


HEAD OFFICE: PABIS. 

Subscribed and jhu d-itj> Caj'ital .. 

Itettroe Fund . 


London Banker* : 

THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


..*3,100,000 
...« 800,000 


Exchange. 

On London— 0 mouths’ sight. Is. I0|d. per Rupee* 

I, On demand . Is- l'tyl. ,, 

On Paris fl months’ . 242 francs. 

Lotters of Credit. la. Iftjd. „ 

Ditto lbr Italy ..nil France, 

payable in GoH^\ itlmut Cuiuinismuu.. Is. l<4d. „ 

Current Account*. 

Interest is allowed at two \wr cent, <<n minimum monthly balances. 

Deposit Account*. 

Intorest at three per rent, allowed on money placed in Deposit at ssvsn days* 
notice. 

Interest nt /bur per u-ut. uibjoct to six months’ notice? of withdrawal. 

OR 1 OnD , | i,t R l ** eUH lu ljL * cml,J, o0<l “ 1>AY C’OMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS 

E. J. HARDCASTLE, Manager. 

14, Rampart Row, Bombay, 2fllU May 1871. 
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ENGLISH HOTEL, BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE. 

APOLLO STREET. 

•HIS Hotel in fitted up and furnished in tho most complete 

X manner: no excuse lus been spat oil to render It tho most co mm odious 
ami comfortable Establishment, both fur Gentlemen and Famlliof, to bo fohnd In 
Bombay 

The Bleeping Apartments and Sitting Rooms aro roplote with every conveni¬ 
ence, and the strictest i rgard is paid to cleanliness throughout the premise*. 

The Table will bo found to bo abundantly supplied with viands ofunrivalled 
excellence, and the culinary department is unitor the immediate supervision Of 
the Proprietor. 

The Wines, Liquors, and Beer aro of tho very best description, supplied from 
tho nmst eelebiaied hom-oH m the London and Continental Markets. The Pro¬ 
prietor confidently recommends this Establishment to th© patronage of Travel - 
lei s and Residents, all of whom may be accommodated with the comforts of home 
at moderate charges 

The Hold is pleafuntly situated, and within live minutes of tho Railway 
Station, and Apollo Bunder 
Bombay, August 1^70. 

HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL, 
MAZAOON, BOMBAY. 

T HE HOPE IIALL FAMILY HOTEL has beeu greatly 

miprovi.il and indul ged, and u few oxtri detached Bungalows ereotod in the 
compound. Ah those add gir.it-iy to tho comfort and privacy of families, thu 
Proprietors respectfully big that orders bo sent in timo by persons wishing to 
occupy thorn. 

The Proprietors presume that, it is hardly necessary to say that this Hotel 
olfiuH grcutci aav.mtagps t<> the public, than any other in this city, nut only on 
account of its being nearest t«• tho I 1 and O Company’s Pier at Maaagou, and 
near enough to othci landing places and tho sevoruL Railway Stations, but 
because it has also an oxlensive uud beautiful comiNiund, nicely cultivated, and 
intersected by brou/l and well kept walks. 

For tbo amusement .iml teci cation of gentluiuon it has Billiard rooms, entirely 
detached fi win the other buildings in the compound, where bIno excellent re* 
freshmen its may bo obtained. 

The Table and Wmea aic unrivalled. Horses and Carriages are always to bo 
had on tho premises 

FORABJEE FRAMJEE & Co., Proprietors. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONaT” 

Opposite tho Railway Station. 

IS NOW RE-OPENED. 

A mast comforiablo Rc^dcnco, commodious and upper-stariod, for Visitors a* 
well as Residents in thj capital of tho Doccaii, aud conducted on English 
puucipltis 

rjMiK Kroprietur of tliis Hotel begs to inform the public of 

X Poona and Out-stations, that. ]ii<? Hotel, which has been under construction 
for an Upnei Stun-y, to meet the demands of visitois to Pooua, os well os for tbo 
comfort ortho occupants, is rmw completed 
THE ROYAL FAMILY IIOTEi., which haB been established sinco 1862, is 
NlLuaiod in tho very centre of the station, amt opnosite tho Railway Station. 
Tho Proprietor having mado oxtonslvu repairs and improvements, Dy adding 
an Upper Storey, tho commit of visitors ir greatly onham-cd. The rooms, which 
are well furnished, and airy, command :ui extensive prospect. Tho Hotel is 
under tho lmmcilmtu Mipcrintenduneo of the Proprietor, and no ofTurts will 
be apurod to vivo t.atisfu<lL.jii, both in regard to tho sup)dies for tho tabic, 

[ attendance, -aid general cleanlineus of tho EstabllHhment. Board and Wines 
; of the bent quality, none other being admitted, will bo supplied nt moderate 
ratea, and every i\\.ert.io u will be mado to ronaur vlsiton comfortable. Car¬ 
riages, with good Houses, oil hire, can bo obtained on tho premises. 

DORABJEE SOHABJEE, 
l’roiirietor, Koyul Family Hotel. 

EDINBURGH FAMILY HOTEL, 

RIVER VIEW, SIMLA- 

■pLISAKANTLY situuitMl m tho most central part of tho 
Station, near the t hmch and Midi, aud within easy distance of tho Libra¬ 
ry, Club, and Assembly Boohih, and entirely removed from the Bazaar. 

The Ib-opriptor soJicitn patronage, uml begs to assure those who may engage 
accommoilation a£ this establishment, that they will find no effort spared which 
can conduce to their rum tort. 

Rooms available for Private Families by the season, month, or day. Early 
application necessary. Address 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 21st January 1870. 

The Ravages of White Ants 

A RE completely proventnd by the Preservative Composi. 

tli'ii patented by Major F rhos, r a., Executive Engineer, D. P. W. 

This isthoonlv effectual process yot invented for protection against White Ants 
it also urrcHti decay in woodwmk. whether sheltered or exposed. * 

• The dry Ingredients, packed hitin«.,0outalning25 lbs. each, can be obtained from 
the undersigned ; this quantity, mixed with u duo proportion of oil, will form a 
paint hufficicut to prlrnu 1,000 superficial foot. Price per tin, Rg. fl. “ 

T _ . Sole Agents, 

7, Hastings Street* BURN A Oo. 








AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA, 


November 21, 1871. 

__ 4 >_ 


TO MERCHANTS AN1) BANKERS- 

LONDON DAILY KEOORDER. 

MINCING LANE AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIRST (-LAWS COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME FOR THE EVENING MAILS 
/ lONTATNS full mill authentic IR-port* of the business 
^ done during the day in nil tlie Homo .md Foreign Markets; alnu the 
L’rmitc Telegrams und olbor commercial iurmniatioii ot tho Lcinhug HdUht:* 
in London, Liverpool, und Munrliesier No •itlu-r publication in England has 
such ft complete service of Tehigruplne and other commercial lnlonnution ; and 
published immediately utter tho ciom* of the nun kets, it is the curliest Report 
issued ortho business done during the day 
The Proprietor* have received the Radial support of the leading Imbu, Chinn, 
Australia, und Ainenniii Houses; and the pnviito lufoimatii'ii derived lmm 
tho source* cannot but add immenseI.} to the intrinsic \aliu 1 of the putiheation 
In addition to the business done m the \ ai ions Pioduce Murkeis in London, 
‘* The London Duiiy Recorder” embraces the Pimincml and Foidgn Intelli¬ 
gence received from hour to hour m London bv Telegraph , und the value of its 
Market Reports consists in then uulLientiul \ and absolute eoi lectness, as they 
lire supphod by house* ot tho highest standing in each dcpui tnient ot business 
SUBSCRIPTION, Ks. pci annum. 

(Including Postage) pn.v able m advance 
Remittances to he intuit' through the Oriental Hank (’orpoialion m 

,1 AM K8 IIKiiXVN, 

” London Daily Hernrder" Office. 

« 6 a, Leaden hall Street, London. 

'I o whom all Communications me to be rddiessed. 


AGENTS IN INDIA : 

Mewshu THACKER SPINK & <’o., ('.tUutui 
„ THACKER VIMNb A Co., Bomba,\. 

,, HIGGINBOTHAM A Co., M;uiras. 

ADDIS'S JIIUX HOUMA NEXT WAY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

rpHE .id*.image of Addis* Pci mumnl Way, m addition to its < lieapnc-s and 
.1 dm ability, consist h m it*- being a longitudinal Sire] »et Hoad , it coinlam-s the 
• •Mice of slfcpcr and flsh-jilute, and thus unable* chans, spikes, and lienails 
lie dis]H)lised with. The parts being tvwur, ill (.ises of shipment to foiei 
oiintrtes. is of great iminu tiinco in saving of fieight, well .i* foi futility 
i lose packing of carnage over long land dislances 

II 1ms also groat advantage in simplicity of luvlng, and cheapness in nminteii- j 
ance Tho sl.ifl needed lor lids puiposu maybe limited, and ic» special or ' 
previous knowledge Is ro'|Uire<l. 

For plans, Hpeellieatioiis, pnco lists, anrl all other iulorm.dioti, apply to i lit; | 
undersigned. W. .1 ADDIS, t'. E , Touii.t 


INDFAN TRANSIT & (GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 


OFFICES-0, CHURCH LANE, BOMBAY. 

AGENTS IN LONDON AND LIVERPOOL- 

THE OCEAN EXPRESS, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAND AND SHIPPING AGENCY OFFICES. 

I & r». Agai Street, Strand . f >0 King William Streot, City, and 40 Begont Circus 
Piccadilly, also “Atlas Express," Liver poo., Glasgow, and Manchester. 

Mbssk^- N. V. CUIlItANNFE A Co- lmve the honor to inform Merchants, 
Shippers, ami the i oldie m general, that they are prepared to uudortako ftrans- 
iniHNiou of jhiutIh, pattunm, samples, packages, valuable treasure and morehan- 
dizo by mad* and other steamer*, vi4 Southampton and Suez Canal, and by 
clippo- ship*, native crafts, and express railway*, with economy, speed, regu¬ 
larity .md safety to all port* of the globe. 

* Passage* engaged, luggage collected, packed, addressed, cleared, shipped, 
landed, wm choused, and carefully forwurded, to iuiy pert of the United 
Kingdom through tho Ocean Express forwarding office. 

Invoices collected against delivery of goods, commissions executed and mie- 
cidlaiioumi * applies of every description carefully selected for private families, 
regimental messes, bauds, cricket clubs, institutions, colleges, and books 
punctually supplied and agency business In general dono with satisfaction. 

N V. ( .’. A Co , hai iug had considerable experience in these special brunches 
of business. can with confidence tender their sorvicos. 

Agents and Correspondents throughout tho Presidencies. 


ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T HE undersigned will from tho 1st February 1870, reduce 

his Commission from 6 to 'll percent, for all orduf s to be executed viA 
tho Sue/. Dana). 

Up-country orders must lie accompanied with a remittance of 25 por/iont* ora 
tef* rence in Calcutta. 

f’ERCIVAL J WAITE, 10, Clive Row, Calcutta. 


Lomfo ,I . ... 
Soot/tinn/don .. 
Phnnunt/i 

Ltmponl 


ACENTS 


■ il/u.M *S/ii dh t SnmUj, ii Co. 17, (tract- Church Street. 

l>o. Do. . -i, O/iLulni Place* 

I>u. Do . MilUmy Road, opposite the Rail • 

trot/ Station. 

Mi b. K. Poihu. .28, Rivasmck- Sired. 


A uttniin I'm (hai >/' ot iiA. will fa mode foi Shipping Goods i in England; but 
lj mOH than 5 It", \M rl I'l n/uppitl 1.4. IJd |f ll(Hi_. 

Cm /n ud t it;/, c/m i nt;r, and Jot inn tint;/ (foods /nun (alculto, if over .00 CCifS 

iX(L <* rVfrtt . If Ol'i i -0 Mi.41.4, 1>. a t m n Si. 


H OWRAH IRON WORKS. Wrought Lion Bridges, 

Roofs, Irngution, and Pumping .ippli.inces, Cotton, Jute, and Oil 
l*ro;-->er-, Pug Mills, (the latent Akra Pattern), Jute. Flax, ami Cotton Mills, 
Coaling and Shafting; Maelnnoiy for Guillories, Indigo Concerns, and Silk 
Filatures, Iron Htiuunur*, and Barges, Ships’ Capstan* and W Indlasscs, Portable, 
Stationary, and Marine Engines, Hydraulic i*ieh«-es, High and Low-piu**uic. 
Hollers, Tanks, Gasholders, Hailwav. Mining, unit Contractors Plant. Turn Tables, 
Crossings, and improved jointed Levels for Svvitehc.s, K<ad Rolluis, Ci.incH, 
Winches, Tiaverses, &e , &c., manufactured. 

Having a vorv extensive Foumlry, the lindcimgmd aie in i position to (..\eiute 
orders for all kinds of Casting* with great despateh. 

Huad Office, 7, Hastings Street, Calcutta HL'RV A Co 

H OW RAJ f STKAM SAW MfLLS. TIi.' imuri-Ki-iR'.l liav- 

iug elected extensive Steam Saw Mills with \orlie.il and circular saws, 
uro prepared to eveeute e* cry description <*f WomlwoiU. bn a luige scab Ihttes 
(.all be obtained at our llowran iron Woiks or at the ofllecs, Hastings Sti<’( t. 

BURN ife Co , 

lr<*n Foiimkl s ami Mechanic il Engineers 


Calcutta. January WO. 


Messrs. KlN(i, SDODEN, & Co., 

BRASS AND IKON FOUND KBS, 


KNUINKERS, BOILER MAKERS, AND OENERAL BROKERS, 

P ERSli I ERA AY E EO l ELUt Y, 

No. 30, Ul’PER DUNCAN ROAD. BOMBAY- 

B EG innHi re*]K*ftfully to inform tlioir Friends in Roinbju .m<l 
Out-Htationp, tliat they uni prepared to execute orders to any 
extent for Iron, Bra** CnstingH, and any other kind of Enginci ling works 

K- 8. A Co. have on haim, for salo, u qnontiiy of Mationai.v Engine* and 
Boiler* of sizes, together with Snv Benches with Saw h Thej have for sale or 
for hire » Poitiude Engine*, with Centrifugal rumps, ami a luige <juantdv of 
other Machinery. 


ROW LAND a r.i., 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS ESTA BL1SHMENT, 
A r n. S, J [(‘(uhn 1 ' St ret /, Surf. 

A LL oliler* will be promptly attended t<> and •arefull) executed. 

Orders from Outstatious must be .teeompimied by a remit¬ 

tance or reference for payment in Bombay. 

R. A Co. solicit especial attention to their own Com position furwftt mug Lrothir. 

F. HARLEY & Co., 

on. COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MKKCIIANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
CANVAS, &t:., &(., 

1 ioA, Loll Bazar, opposite the old Bailor*' Home, Calcutta, 

RAILROAD AND STEAM NAVIGATION STORES. 

ALUMINIUM WATCHES. 

£1: • :-£l: IO :-£l: 15:0 

.X-r a,-'a* fiij./died by vs to If R. Jf. The Prince of Wo h s.aud Lor! Mayo, 

I ireroy of fndr ", 

(Unstinted C'atul jguos nf these marrellons Timn-koepers, spta irilly adapted for 
use in liidui, 1'uiwarded post free, per next Mail. 

MILL! KINA HAWLEY. 

I(i9, r>lrand,(ailjuinnuj Strand Thai!re), London. 


BOMBAY MF/fAL MART. 


'YVT'e have tJie pleasure b> announce that wo have boon appoint¬ 
ed sole Agents for the following well known manufactures:— 

Clayton and Shntth north’s Poiinblo Engines and Agricultural Machinery of all 


kind* 

An hat / null Pm h r's Strum ltoad Rollers, Traction Engines, &c. 

./ and II. (Jog,in Cent i dligal Pumps. 

P. Morton <f Co ’* (Lunitt tl) Wim Fencing Gates, Ac. 

Hart , Son mid Tiard .—Art Metal AVorkcis. Oi uamonthl work in Wrought UJtul 
Cast ft on of all (Iom’I ijiUons. 

Hot-dt-Ti an r'n Anp/mitc, \ y>,Mi is now being lmd m most of the principal 
tlioioughfarcs of the Citw-pf London. 'I’Iuh Asphaltc has been laid in several 
part* of Bombay by thu^)nnicii»ality and ha* stood the climate admirably : for 
Flat Roofs, VeiTuidah^lvC., it. is much superior to chunam. 

We IiHvo noiv in «>,. k Jkutablo and fixed Engines, Centrifugal, Bullock power, 
nml Hand Lilt arjAb'iuco l’umps of various kinds. Fire Engines by Skand and 
Mason oi a size adapted tor small Municipalities and Cotton Stations, and 
Dicks’ Chemical i iro Engine* nr L’Extinctciir* in a cheap form suitablo for Spin¬ 
ning I iicLorics, /Hli i fteks, Mansions, Ac. 

Wo have ni^'iys on hand Coirugatctl Iron of the best brands. Common 
SSiiflordshiio j id Luwmoor Iron of nil sizes. Cast steel, Street and Perforated 
Zinc, and a g- lend assortineut of Contractors’ and Engineers’ Toole of all kinds. 

We will bn, glad to quote price* ami givo all particulars on application. 

We ure aln pie pared to givo Pains and Estimate* for oil kinds of Machinery 
and JiomvorK, aud to tender for the same delivered at any Railway Station. All 
orders for Ironwork arc executed at our .Saw Mill Workshops under European 
Superintendence. 

Bombay, lHth January 1H71. W. NICOL & Co. 


D. S. KEMP & Co., 

I'JIA K.\l ACEUTfCAL CHEMISTS, BOMJIAI. 

I$0tabUt;Jtc<f, January 1868. 

A TTEN r riON is continod to bu*im;sH wtrictly coimocted with 
tliut «jf Wholesale and Retail Chemists und Druggists , and by means 
of oui connection with eminent Foreign and English manufacturers and impor¬ 
ters, we cliom to bo able Lo sup]>ly Drugs aud Chemical Preparations of tho flrBt 
quality ut the lowest remunerative prices. 

We mu llio Bole Importers of the colobrulod 

GOA POWDER, 

a medicine w hone extniordinnry cimitivo powers m Parasitic Ringxvorui is 
renowned throughout tho Toirul Zone. 

Our well-known proiiaratiou 

LIQUOR CHIRETTINj€ 

ho* been written of by medical authorities as a Tonic and Febrifuge of remark¬ 
able power It is tho only preparation extant which produoos the precise 
therapeutic effects of the herb clurctta; being a solution of its active principle 
Chirettinai. 

In M oscular debility it is unnpprouchcd by any other remedy. 

Wo are Solo Agents in India, for the Patent Extract for preparing 

LIEBIG S MILK, 

By the London Infants’ Food Society. 

A preparation which, since its introduction into this country, has, we arc 
nsNiued by parents, snved many inthnt lives. 

MEDICINE CHESTS- 

are tho objects of our unremitting attention. Having very large experience of 
the wants of residents in India, w'o believe wo can meet a greater variety of 
requirements in this respect than any other house. A new edition of Kemp’s 
Medicine Chest Companion is now in preparation. 

Preparations which have obtained celebrity, and are 
prepared only by us : 

Liebig’s Nutritive Extract Liquid. I Equatorial Hair Douch. 

Ho* A Inin us for Trlckly neat. 1 1 Cholera and Diarrhoea Mixture. 

Tonic Refresher. J Fovor Mixture and Fovcr drops. 

Aromatic Distillate for ClHrot cup. I Corroborative Drops. 

Soda and other Crated Water mall llioir modiflcations.by powerful lunchinory 


BoMibvt Print oil und Published for the Proprietor at tho Economist Fress, by H. L. F. Connell, Manager.—SI Bt November 1871r 
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ECONOMIST PRINTING PRESS, 

No. 2, MAIi INK LANK, FOKT. 

EXECUTES 

PRINTING AND LIT1, .^GRAPHING, 

RULING, NUMBERING, A PERFORATING, 
COPFER-PLATK AND V'OOl) PRINTING AJJD ENGRAVING, 
bKAL ENGRAVING, VELLUM ENGROSSING, DIE SINKING, BOOK- 
JGNDING, M A RULING, Ac. Ac. 

Printing jaahrialt matt', kept o/< hand, and procured to Order. 

Mr. G. L P. OONNELL is hereby authorized to sign /or our Firm per 
procuration. -R* KNIGHT & Co. 


I ^OIl SALE AT LOOKMANJKK 

Borah Munjid, Bliemly Bazaar, 

Rails, 22 lbs. per yard. 

' Du. 23 „ „ 

Do. 4i> „ „ 

Do. fir* „ „ 

Du 08 „ „ 

I lsli Piute". 

Dolts and Nuts of all Size*. 

Spikes or Dog Nails, 
i ’hairs. 

Points and Crossings complete- 
Jnu Crow a. 

screw Augers \ in. to 2 inches. 

Shell Augers. 

Tipping Waggons. 

Lorry Wheels. 

Do. Frames. 


TAYEEH,TEE'S SHOP, Near New 

Uotiibuy :— 

Steam Cranes 

Hand Ciauew, Large find Small. 

Wi»al Screws, different Sizes. 

Steam Barges. 

Patent Iron Block, Single, Double ftnd 
Treble. 

Tables Vices, Large ami Small. 

I mn Chulii" 1 in. to 1J inches. 

Patent Drills. 

Steam Pumps. 

Hands do. 

Screw Jackfl. 

E'orrugsted Iron alioct" of all sizes. 
Cast lion Pipes 2 in. to 12 inches. 

•lion of all Soite. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTHS. 

P HOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTIST’S ‘-ttO LOUR MEN.— 
Messrs. N. and Oo.’a views of Madrasyiuth the recent 

additions, now comprise the follow mg. Taken on 12 by l^Phitcs. 

Price 3 Us. each, or 30 Rs. per dozen unmuuotcd. 

The Cathedral. The Suit 'ft 

r l'he Pier. Mount Road (2 ViiwsJ 

Government House. lloyapiorum SmtujL 

Munro Statue. Moovndi Tombs. a 

Neil Statuo. The Light Hwiihc. w 

Club* Memorial Hull. 

Napier Bridge. St. Andrew's Church 

Budgerows Hiid Top Boats. Moorish Mosipie. 

Vei.cry Church. PurtiiNirdy i’agoda 

Pat cheap pah’s Hall Cocoamit Palms 

Mc-m House, Fort. Date. ,, 

Government Office, Fort. Palmyra „ 

The Flag Stafl’, Fort. Areoa ,, 

Indian Well aud Foliage. Catamaran- 

Panoramas of the Beach, the Fort, and Block Tgwn, and a number of other 
subjects not spcciAod. Also Views ofOotaciuuuml and all the otlu i stations of the 
Neilgherries, Bangalore, Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Cunjcverum, Mysore, the 
I’uluey Hills, Tinyoro, Madura, Ac. 

Photographs illustrative of native character in Madras, also Burmese, Nico* 
bariniiH, Andumancse, Ac. 

Detailed Catalogues of all the above may be bod on application. 

Customers residing in any part of In^itt who have not an opportunity of select¬ 
ing views for themselves may rely upon Messrs. N. and Co aonding the most 
interesting, when the selection is entrusted to them. 

Madras, April 1970. 

TO STOCK BREEDERS. 

CATTLE FOOD PHOSPHATES. 

A s the remarkable degeneration in the Bone, Muscle, and 

Strength of the Indian horse (no matter how well bred), commence" m 
I’tcro and is entirely due to the grans, hay, and corn given to the Dam, being 
most detrimentally deficient in the Phosphates of Soda, Potash , Lime, May nnh', 
and /re», Fbivaib Bbxedkss are advised to odd them to tho food. A Mare in 
Foal will require one ounce daily for ten months, and the sumo quantity till 
her Foal is weaned. 

The Yearling will require one quarter of on ounce per diem, and the two and 
thiec year old Colt anu Felly, half an ounoo daily, throughout each year. 

The Cattle Food Phosphates will cost twelve annus per pound for Horses, and 
eight annas for Cows—ready for uso. 

For furtbor information, od&resa Lhutexakt J. F. POGSON, 

Acgute wanted for Bombay and Madras. SIMLA. 

nollowuy't Ointment and Pille.—C host Preservatives.—At all seasons of the 
year the rate of mortality from diseases of tho lungs is very great. Holloway’s 
Ointment well rubbed upon the chest, aided by bis Pills, arrests all mischief. 
These cleansing medicaments exercise a most salutary and restorative influence 
o\cr the ontlre contents of tho pectoral cavity. Air tubes, norves, blood vessels, 
und all other tissues feel the wholesomely potent upwer, more particularly in 
thei* thoroughly purifying both venous anil arcriaTblood by promoting the froo 
uiculatiou of air. Neither Ointment uor Pills contain any noxious ingredient 
whatever, but their balsamic nature nourishes rather than irritates the 
sy-btem, and kindly subduos all untoward symptoms, till all is well once more* 


I COMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS. 

N EW FRENCH LOAN.—The nixtoen Monthly Instalments fall 

due on the Firwtof each month, commencing from the 1st August 1371. 

Tho amount due on ©act Instalment por S Francs Bento Is Its. 1-14-1 02-100. 

Tho Coupons are payable on 18tli August, 10th November, 10th February, 10th 
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LETTERS T& THE EDITOR. 


THE DISCOVERER OF TEA IN ASSAM. 


To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India. 

Sin,—In tho issue of your Gazette of the 15th nk July 1871, I find a 
letter from Mr. D. Bruco, of Assam, in which ho states that “ in the 
different treatises on the cultivation of Tea, latelMsubmitted to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, no mention is mode of^the name of the 
discoverers, while others again couple Lieutenant Charlton’s name with 
tho discovery.” Now, Sir, I have not tho pleasuro of knowing Mr. 
Bruce, nor can I give any opinion upon the prudence he displays 
in quoting any statements contained in the “ Tea Essays” submitted 
to the Agri-Horticultural Society. This I may say, however, that he 
muBt have been very diligent in his reading if he managed to wade 
through the whole of those Essays between the 1st of March mul 
the 24th of May. 

I havo understood from the writer of at least one Essay, that he was 
perfectly aware that Mr. Bruce, the merchant, was the first to discover 
the Tea, and that he was duly recognized and rewarded by the 
Society of Arts, not by the Royal Society, which is quito another body. 

1 may mention that ray informant further says that Moorcroft 
had brought the existence of Tea in India to the notice of tho then 
Board of Directors in 1821, (ro that Mr. Bruce was probably indebted 
to him), and I have pleasure in referring Mr. D. Bruce to “ Moorcroft's 
Travels in the Himalayas,” &c., (1821) in corroboration of this fact 

As Mr. D. Bruce says, however, Lieutenant Charlton brought the 
matter very prominently forward some years later, and his, and also 
Captain Jenkins' services were very properly recognized. 

2 trust, however, the controversy on these points will not be renewed, 
as it would oertainly result in Moorcroft's being proved to be the 
first person on record to have pointed to the existence of indigenous 
Tea in Northern India.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

2, Whitehall Place, B. W. VERITAS. 


WATER. JTS VALUE, USE, AND ABUSE. 


2b the Editor of the 

Agricultural Qasette of India . 

Sin,—When a Government, like that of India, proclaims to the 
world, almost by sound of trumpet, that being Sovereign Landlord 
of British India, its duty# and inclination towards its millions of 


tenants, induces it to foster and improve the neglected agriculture of 
the country, it tacitly admits that means and money are at its command 
for initiating, currying on, and completing the important work it 
lias undertaken. 

With capital at command, improvements in agriculture resolve 
themselves into problems for practical solution. 

Problem First 

Given canal water, of considerable purity ; to find the beat practical 
means for depriving it of its injurious powers as a solvent of valuable 
fertilizing mineral matter present in the soil, which is removed in 
solution to the subsoil, And is finally lost by percolation to the im¬ 
mense injury of the loud and agriculturist. 

In tho Prominency of Bengal, starting from Cawnpore and halting at 
Peshawur, the vast interlying extent of country is more or less arti¬ 
ficially irrigated. Tho Supreme Government of Indi a has, at very 
considerable cost, constructed magnificent canals for enabling 
itn Ryots to enjoy the full benefits of canal irrigation, ana 
where this is not available, the agriculturists may sink “ Cuteha " 
or “ Pucca” wells at discretion, being when necessary helped with 
funds to enable them to do so. The money is advanced on the secu¬ 
rity of the crops, and in Revenue parlance, is called a “ 7\tccavee” loan 
or advance, which can be as well expressed in English as on ** Agricule 
tural Loon." 

The water derived from such wells is, as a rule, sufficiently impur 
to be unfit for drinking purposes, until subjected to clarification. But 
this defect renders it admirably adapted for agricultural purposes 

The impurities contained in well water are alkaline and saline; 
and as such mineral matters are of vital value to growing crops of 
every description, the lands under well irrigation produce good orops 
from yoar to year, without becoming impoverished, because after each 
irrigation an addition of mineral matter is made to the soil, and as 
long as this is kept up, fertility is ensured, and will continue, until the 
source from whence the mineral matters are derived shows signs of 
exhaustion, which will be made apparent by tho crops %nd produce 
becoming annually smaller in quantity and lower in quality. From 
a consideration of these facts, but one conclusion can be drawn, and 
that is, that the value of water, as a fertilizer, depends not on its purity, 
hut on the percentage of suitable mineral matters held in suspension 
and solution. 

With the excoption of the Peshawur Canals, the water of the 
Ganges, Jumna, and Punjab River Canals, is remarkable for its purity. 
All these rivers have their sources at or near one vast fountain-head, 
situated in the Himalayas, being most probably fed by the waters 
of the “ Maun Sumwur” lako which, for natural purity may vie, for 
all wc know to the contrary, with tho water of the “ Loka" in the 
north of Swfiden. This singularly pure water contains only 1-20 
(one-twentieth) of a grain of solid mineral matter in the Imperial 
gallon of ten pounds, or 70,000 grains, and is therefore capable of 
performing all duties expected from distilled water. 

If the waters of the Ganges. Jumna, “ Bares Dooab/ r and other Cis- 
Indus Canals, contain 14 (fourteen) grains of mineral matter per 
gallon, they may bo considered as fit for all purposes, save that of , 
irrigation. Water of such purity possesses the property of dissolving 
out valuable mineral matters present in the soil, which it oarries off 
in solution into the Bubsoil, beyond the reach of the roots of growing- 
plants, and ns this process is repeated, each time the land is irrigated, 
the immediate result of each flooding is a dimunution of fertilizing 
mineral matter. The richer the soil, the greater the proportion of 
mineral matter, and as 'each successive act of irrigation carries off a 
certain quantity, the land in a few years loses its original fertility, 
and after a while suffers a deterioration so great that wheat and 
oom crops will refuse to grow upon it. But this is not all, for as the 
impoverishment of the soil progresses, the grain harvested is found 
to be deficient in most valuable mineral matters, to list, the phosphates 
of soda, potash, lime, magnesia and iron. These are called the food 
phosphates, and as the continuous renovation and reconstruction of 
the wasted, and wasting portions of the animal structure (liquid and 
solid) depends absolutely on the presence and action of these import¬ 
ant aubstanoes, their deficiency in the grain, consumed as food, pro¬ 
duces poor or impoverished blood, followed by general debility, 
wasting diseases, impotence, and female sterility. The stamina of th« 
population fails, death lays his hands on the rising generation and 
waits for the fever season to sweep off the adults of both sexes by the 
thousand. 

The injurious action of canal water having been demonstrated, the 
question of finding a suitable and practical remedy for the evil com* 
plained of, may now be discussed. 

The extreme fertility of the Holy Land (Palestine) ip most ancient 
times* is a matter of history, but the reason of this remarkable fer¬ 
tility was unknown by the invading hosts of Isnxxb. Yet it is easy 
of explanation, for science baa taught us that the lands, watered by 
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the Jordan, nn<l by Hpringa yielding water of the same quality, must 
of uwcHHity l»c exceedingly fertile. 

The Jordan rises in a grand mountain range, abundantly supplied 
with liuie»fcouo, and aa n matter of course, its waters are impreg¬ 
nated with lime, with which magnesia is generally associated, and if 
fossils are present, so is the phosph itc of lime. These three mine- 
tal substances arc the tnosl valuably fertilizers in existence, and the 
Fertility of the lands watoro d by the Jordan was no doubt due to 
their presence and agency. It has been proved by analysis (though 
1 i egret, l*rofessoi Johnstone does not give tin details), that a gallon 
of water taken from the Jordan contains 73 (seventy-three) 
grains of mineral matter, in solution, and as lime, in the stato of 
carbonate, must be the principal component, it is manifest that the 
poorest soil, if irrigated with .Iordan water, cannot help being en¬ 
riched with a considerable portion of the mineral matters present in 
every ten pounds of water absorbed by the soil. ‘ 

The fertility of the waters of the Nile is well known, and from the j 
fact of heavy cotton crops of superior quality being unnually rained j 
from lands watered and in undated by the Nile, it is evident that the i 
direct fertilizers are largely present ill suspension as well as in lupieuus j 
solution. 

A consideration of these facts will, 1 think, convince almost, any 
intelligent person that the purest [canal water can only be deprived 
of its injurious qualities by being artificially impregnated with mine¬ 
ral impurities of a fertilizing nature. Of these, chemically speaking, 
lime is the most valuable, for it requires hix bundled pounds of pure 
water to dissolve one pound, or 7'000 ginins of carbonate of lime. 
Therefore, if a given quantity of Moil is known to contain one pound 
of lime, the most sceptical prison must admit that 1*200 pounds of l 
water will dissolve and wash it out of such soil with mathematical | 
certainty. Hut if the water applied is itself ehaiged with lime, its 1 
solvent powers are checked, and in place of dissolving the lime present, 
in the soil, it will deposit a considerable poition of its own lime, at j 
no great distance below the surface, and part with nearly the whole | 
of it before sinking into the suhnoil. If any portion of the lime bo | 
in suspension, it will bo retained in the soil. In -either case the j 
action is due to chemical affinity, for the existence of calcareous clays j 
teaches us that lime and clay will enter into combination, and wo 
know from experience that Midi soils produce sugar and cotton in the : 


greatest abundance. 

A gallon of water cannot dissolve more than 116$ grains of lime, 
and 13$ grains of magnesia, consequently if a cubic foot of noil contain¬ 
ed 30 grains of the former, and 4 of the latter, and the watei b(! 
and grains respectively, no portion of the lime and magnesia present 
in the soil would be dissolved by such water. In like maimer if the 
water contained 73 grains of lnue ami the soil 30, tin-water which 
filtered through would not be charged with 103 grains of lime, because 
the clay present in the soil would retain ns much lime as it could, 
and only allow the balance to puss through. Therefor**, if only 20 
grains of lime woie withdrawn from the gallon of watei, at each 
operation, it is evident that the sod in place of being impoverished, 
is enriched. Hence it follows that if a gallon of canal water ran be 
made to take up evm 50 grains of lime per gallon, in solution and 
suspension, that the lands no irrigated must be enriched in proportion 
to the lime deposited in the soil. 

lie fore proceeding further l would wish the reader to hear in mind 
that one cubic foot of pure water weighs 62.J pounds, ami as one pound 
of lime requires ti00 pounds of water for its solution, we may, for the 
sake of simplicity, base our calculations on the rule oF ten cubic feet 
of water (625 lbs.) to the pound of lime to be dissolved. Now, if I lie 
soil contained 2*400 grains of lime per cubic foot, the square yaid of 
nine cubic feet would contain 21 *000 grains, or 1 $ see.’*.* (3 lb*. GOO 
grains), and the acre 181$ mautuls, or G tons 1 l cwts. 32 pounds. ' 
Large as this quantity seems, it only gives 1 J t id grain of lime to the j 
cubic inch of soil, to the depth of one foot. [ 

The native zemindar would be driven .wild if called on to lime i 
hi a acre of land to the above extent. But, supposing the land 
naturally contained this quantity of lime per cubic inch throughout 
the acre, (and most fertile soils contain more), the constant use and 
abuse of canal water, of which the zemindar thinks he can never 
have enough will, in time and with the certainty of fate, 
dissolve the lime out of his land, and once it passes the 12 inch down- I 
ward limit, or gets hoyond the reach of the roots and rootlets of j 
growing plants, lie may bid udiou to plenty and prosperity, until he 
opens his purse strings and applies at least 74 maundH of lime to each 
acre of land, under grain crops, and periodically irrigated with 
canal water. 

The Hindoos who burn their dead and, wherever permitted, cast the 
unconsumed skeleton into the nearest river, stream, or “ nullo,” 
little know that all water below the locality holds the elements of the 
human bones in solution, and that the dissolving process will go on 
until the skeleton is fuirly used up. The holy Brahmin, who would 
sooner die than eat wholesome meat, or drink water from a well in 
which a bone may have been thrown, for fear of losing his precious 
caste, thinks noticing of cooking his victuals, allaying his thirst, and 
washing his oily but sacred person with water holding the elements 
of human bones in nqueouB solution. In further illustration of this 
subject 1 will cite a note from “ Liebig’s Letters.’* “ A fat pig of full 
size having been wounded, died ; it waa buried on the slope of a rising 
ground undrained, and naturally moist, and when the grave was 
opened after 14 or 15 years, there was found a thin flat cake, white 
internally, where the body had lain, in length and breadth correspond¬ 
ing to the size of the pig. This I found to consist entirely of fatty 
acids nearly pure, and it did not coutain even a trace of bone earth, 
(phosphate of lime is so-called by agricultural chemists), its ashes . 
being quite insignificant in quantity, and consisting of oarbonate of 
lime and a little silica, evidently from the external coating. The 
interior left hardly a trace of ash.” From these facts we learn that 


i 


both rain and river water will steadily act aa a solvent, and completely 
dissolve the phosphate of lime coming under its action. The Engi¬ 
neer Officer* of the late Indian army were remarkable for their mat 
intelligence and scientific attainments. The great Durand, and the 
illustrious Napier, (now of Magdala), Cautley, of Ganges Canal 
renown, and other Indian or Company’s Officers of note, have given,us 
our canals, but as agricultural science, in the days of their manhood 
wiiH in its infancy in England, it was not possible for them to foresee 
the evils resulting from the chemical action of potable water, when 
used for purposes of irrigation. The Canal Officers of the present 
generation are in no ways to be blamed for the unsatisfactory state 
uf affairs, their duties being connected with the fair and effectual dis¬ 
tribution of water, and not with its effects on soils of various degrees 
of natural fertility. The benefits of canid irrigation were great, and 
it only requires a little judicious management and expenditure to 
i eHtoro matters to their original prosperous footing. 

I, as a practical agriculturist, have shown what the zemindar must 
do to rescue his lands from approaching barrenness, and as the Go¬ 
vernment compels him to use canal water, it will have to do its 
duty by the zemindar, and to supply him with water suited to the 
purposes of irrigation. ** 

The Sewallick tango, not far from Seharunpore, contains untold 
wealth, in the shape of fossil phosphate of lime, and from Hurdwar 
to Cawnpore, the Ganges canal is cut through soil, the upper portion 
of which abounds in good “ kunkur" lime and “ marl”. 

These most valuable mineral manures are available to Government, 
as Sovereign Landlord, free of cost. The jails could supply convict 
labour to qiiairy both, and similar labour might-be used in the coil- 
struct ion of stout basket work. Cmtes- mode of suitable sized 
jungle wood. These-orates, when finished, should not be more than 
four feet in Insight, six in length, and two in width, and therefore 
capable of containing 48 cubic feet of matter. They will have to be 
made by thousands mid ten thousands, and when ready they must be 
filled with eight cubic feet of broken fossil phosphate of] lime, 
mixed up with forty cubic feet of lime kunker, i. c., kunkur which 
will )idd lime when calcined. 

The crates so charged with mineral matter will have to bo deposited 
in regular order in the canal, so as to be under water, and by being 
placed close to either bank, will not. inteifere wfitli canal navigation 
or irrigation. Smaller crates, similarly charged, will bo required 
for “ mj balms,” and w.itei couisch. This part of the w*ork accom¬ 
plished, nature will do the rest ; for, the constantly flowing water will 
dissol\e portions *>f phosphate mid carbonate of lime, whilst very 
fine particles of both will be held in suspension, and as these valuable 
nnucial matters will in due time be deposited over lands under 
ean.il irrigation, tlie evils lesultmg from the use of pure waiter will 
cease and determine, and as a, natui.il t onsequeiiee will improve after 
each .irt of iiligation, the improvement or fertility being greatest, 
where the soil has been previously limed by the zemindar. 

The same pioeesH applied to othei canals will produce like results. 
But if the water is not improved ill tlie maimer indicated, the zemin¬ 
dar w’ill suffer under great disadvantages, inasmuch as tlie expense 
of annual liming will be tin own on his shoulders, ami he will have to 
pay for the water which removes the lime out of the soil, and by so 
doing injures Ins land, labour, and purse, at one blow. 

Trusting your readei s will excuse the length of this essay, ! sub¬ 
scribe mj self .in their obedient servant, H. 

A T 0 fe. — “ CultJenters have occasionally ftiConner! uic that tho productive powers 
of I heir land lmvc fulfil **fl after u few years of canal irrigation.” The writer 
farLhor on observes -1“ J am not prepared to hazard any decided opinion with 
my present knowlod^t, hut 1 would back first-clasH land, sufficiently watered 
from wells, against fcoe best canal irrigated fields, at all events, for a crop of 
wheat.” 1 fit letter of “SnKFFiKLn” to tho Pioneer, republished in Tho 
Jmhnn Pn'o/n/nintit of tho 15th May 1873, page 277-78. ,f Sheffield” is 
quite right, ami if tho land whs previously limed, not only would the produce 
bo vepy much pi cater, but infinitely superior in quality. 11. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Mr. Mectii remarks upon the subject of deop and shallow 
drainage:—“ 1 observe that after a dry summer, the fields drained 
5 feet deep at 30 and 40 feet apart, in stift'clay, do not discharge 
water through the drains so early in the season as thoso of 30 
inches deep, at closer intervals. The reason appears to mo to 
be obvious. The 60-inch drains take the surplus water from 
6,000 tons of earth, the 30-inch drains only lay dry 3,000 tons 
It is easy, therefore, to understand that when the autumnai 
rains como, the 6,000 tons take longer to su porsaturate than 
the 3,000 tons. The deep-drained lands had only commenced 
running to-day (January 8th 1869) after the recent heavy 
rains. Arc not those extra 3,000 tons more available for the 
roots of plants than the same quantity undrained under the 
30-inch drains for, the roots of plauts descend several feet.— 
P.S.—One inch depth of earth gives over 100 tons per acre." 


The accompanying letter of Mr. Mechi’s is 'also important 
and interesting:— 

“ My best field (1 bushel of seed) yielded 7 quarters 2 bushels per 
measured aoro of fine white wheat (olud-hoaded rough chaff) sold 
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for 60s. per quarter. My whole wheat crop (73 acres) will average 
6 quarters per acre. The pock an acre yields 2 bushels por aero 
less than the adjoining 1 bushel which was over 6 quarters of 
whito wheat per aero. The peck an acre was put in as late as the 
20th of November, which I do not recommend, but was determined 
to put it in the same day as the rest. 

There is an interesting correspondence, remarks the Lucknow 
Times, in the last Gazette of India, on the results of experiments 
in the reclamation of “ Oosur” land in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. “ Oosur” land is defined as affected by the “ reh” 
efflorescence, in other words by the periodical deposition of 
saline incrustations on the surface. Lands so affected are left 
barren by the cultivators, and except when salts are manu¬ 
factured from solutions of the surface Bcratchings, they yield no 
profit to the proprietors. Two sorts of experiments have been 
tried for their reclamation. The most successful of those 
would jippenr to be that of digging very deep under the surface 
and throwing up soil not affected with reli.” The other is 
that of deep, thorough drainage. Both of these experiments have 
been tried with some success, and it is recommended that the 
subject should # receive further attention. We have no doubt 
somo of the landed proprietors in Oiulh might bo per¬ 
suaded to undertake experiments so simple as these described- 
“ Rch” is simply a generic name for all saline efflorescences, 
consisting sometimes of an impure sulphate or carbonate of 
soda (kliar), sometimes a bond fide chloride of sodium (common 
salt) and sometimes carbonate or nit rat<i of potash (sujji), but 
generally a mixture of these. The word “ reh/’ however, is ap¬ 
plied, at least in Ondh, to salt of potassium only. 

* In consequence of the introduction of tin* metric system into 
Turkey, the population, we- are told, is thrown into confusion. 
Tuhsiii Kflendi, a member of the Ulema, and late Director of 
the University, has imented a simple card, bearing a circle and 
moveable bar. The circle is divided into two halves, one bear¬ 
ing the old weights, and the other the new ; on placing the 
pointer to ^i old weight, the other end at once shews its equiva¬ 
lent in the new weights. 

The Canadian correspondent of the Aiotsman says :—‘‘ The 
prospect for the crops this year is very good on this Continent, 
and especially so in the we^t. In Canada, the fall and spring 
wheat look remarkably well, and promise an abundant yield. 
The weather is uncertain—to-day tropical heat, to-uight unsea¬ 
sonable coldness, but very little damage has been done by the 
sudden changes either to fruit or held produce. A Vide breadth 
of wheat has been sown this year in anticipation <phigh prices 
growing out of the requirements of Euiope. Indian corn is 
a little backward for the season, but has yet abundant time to 
bring up. Oats promise well, though m some places they have 
been injured by long spring droughts. These are evils of almost 
regular occurrence in some part or other of Canada, more espe¬ 
cially in tkiB (the Ottawa) district.’’ 

il Can an Englishman own land in America if he purchases it 
from private parties instead of from tho Ooverninent h So asks 
an intelligent correspondent* Yes. Land is bought and 
sold in America, just as horses, or cattle, or coats, or 
boots, or cords of wood are in England. Whatever a man 
owns in America, he owns entirely, and can do what lie likes 
with. And an Englishman who buys American land, and 
pays for it, enjoys the same privileges. As ©very child of a 
family inherits an equal share of the estate, there is no 
danger of property accumulating in masses as in England. 
When a rich man dies, his land and personal property are held 
in charge by the State in which he lives, until his children 
are of legal age, and then the State sells the property to 
the best advantage, and divides the proceeds equally among 
the heirs. It is the same with a poor man. If a responsi¬ 
ble executor is appointed, the State interferes only to the 
extent necessary to soe that none of the children arc defrauded, j 
—The Free West, | 

2 Dec. # * 

• 


' The New York Tribune, referring to farming in the west, 
mentions that a Mr. Sullivan has, in Livingston county, Illi¬ 
nois, a farm 8 miles square, containing 40,9(10 acres—04 sections 
Government survey. This vast tract is subdivided into 32 farms 
of 1,280 acres eaoh. “ Each farm has a Captain and a First and 
Second Lieutenant, all undor control of a Commander-in-Chief- 
There are 15,000 aores under the plough, over 10,000 of which 
I aro this season in corn, which looks superbly. The whole of 
tho land was taken from tho Government by the present 
t owner some 20 yoars since at 1 dol. 25 cents por aero, and is now 
worth, with the improvements mado upon it, at least 2,000,000 
dols.” The same journal, speaking of the immense scale on 
which cattle-raising is carried on in Texas, states that tho 
entire numbor of cattle ownod in Texas is nearly 4,000,000, while 
New York State, with her 4,0()0,QUO of population, eight times 
greater than that of Texas, has loss than 750,000 hood of cattle. 

Americans are out-stripping themselves in tho way of me¬ 
chanical contrivances. 

“ Mr. John Scott, of Brooklyn, New York, is building 
a waggon to run by air or steam. It is 10-horse power, 
with three cylinders 8 by 5, and is self-sustaining. The 
cylinders work throe piston-rods and two follower heads. The 
wheels are of Moaks’ patent, and are beautifully construct¬ 
ed, the hubs being composition and the spokes dove-tailed in 
the hubs, which makes them very durable and strong. It is 
intended to plough, sow, reap, mow, cultivate, and roll. It is 
so constructed that all tile farming implements from the main 
waggon can bo detached. Mr. Scott proposes taking it to 
Missouri, where lie will use it on his own land. All farmers 
xvlio have seen it during its construction express the opinion 
—that it is what has long been wanted, and is of such a 
construction that every farmer can work his land by air or 
steam power, which is 50 per cent, cheaper thau by mules. 

“It Is related of an English farmer that ho condensed his 
practical experience into this rule :—“ Feed your land before it 
is hungry : rest it before it is weary : and weed it before it is 
foul.’’ These words should be written in tho heart of every 
mail who desires to farm, and may go far to answer 
Die question so frequently and so anxiously asked, doos farming 
pay { The rule demands the exercise of the qualities needful 
for success in every occupation, untiring watchfulness and prudent 
t aiv, knowledge, forethought, energy and economy, regularity, 
attention to little things, personal supervision and observation 
—this latter, a power requiring education and constant exercise. 

It may not be altogether amiss to say that this power of 
observation, although named last, is perhaps tho most 
important to a farmer. In this wondrous world, this pano¬ 
rama, as it has been called, of thought and action, of forces, 
currents, growth, decay special boauties are presented to 
the agriculturist, but, alas ! wliilo many Bee, few observe. 
Millions sec only ancl never acquire tho habit of detecting 
•good in what they see, so as to use it; or of evil so as to shun it. 

It is this power of observation, trained, exercised, which in agri¬ 
culture has done so much, it has reclaimed exhausted lands, fer¬ 
tilized barren soil, improved tools and machinery, and raised tho 
value of stock. To this may bo traced the development of 
agricultural chemistry. The phenomena of vegetation, and the 
chemical constitutionof substances had previously been observed. 

To young men about to enter on the noble profession of agri¬ 
culture, the foregoing is of value. Too many enter on its pursuit 
with the idea that it is easily attained, that success is an affair 
very much of chance, of weather, of cheap or dear land, or of 
market, values for products. While doubtless, there is an 
element of truth m such thoughts, it ought to bo ever borne 
in mind that no occupation requires more constant exercise of 
mind and body ; that tho bettor and educated the farmer is, the 
more he maintains and increases his knowledge ; the more he 
becomes acquainted with natural and physical science, the more 
his reasoning faculties will bo aroused, and his ability to observe 
increase. His observations should be recorded and studied. There 
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iti great practical utility in the woil-known saying of Captain 
Cuttle, “when found, make xi note of.” With this enhanced 
power to i»h"CTve, and to reason on tlie matters observed, tho 
farmer will be in u better position, not only to follow the simple 
rule elreadj* given, hut by taking avail of any of tho adventitious 
circumstances named, he will elevate his noble profession and 
himself.”— America^. Paper. 


“At a time whon so much is written on the Bubjoct of emigra¬ 
tion, when our agricultural labourers arc so continually allured 
by fairy visions of high wages aud discomfort to leave fair 
wages and comfort, and whon our farmors are exhorted to give 
up the position they now occupy, sometimes rathor an unonvi- 
nbleniie, we must confess, through uncertainty of tenure and 
excess of gamo to become landlords in some dismal swamp out 
west, it is pleasant to road such a pamphlet as has just boon 
written by Mr. Kol>ort Donnell, of Dublin, entitled “ Farmers, 
their own Landlords'* : A plain tract for plain people, shewing 
how tenants may get “Farms llcnt Free.” This publication 
has been written to illustrate some features of (he Trisli Laud 
Act, which tin* writer supposes h:i\e not attracted much pub¬ 
lic attention, \ iz., tlu: puteliuro clauses of tied Act. The 
object of these clauses is, by the aid of Go\eminent loans on 
easy terms, to **nable fanners to become their own landlords. 

“ In Ireland, under this Act, a tenant can borrow* the larger 
portion of the ascertained value of liis farm from Government, 
which is repayable in a term of years. Thus, A. occupies a 
farm for which ho pa vs an annual rent of X-TJ-tG., the estimat¬ 
ed value being, say 1'ToO. He can borrow from (!o\ eminent 
A’oOn, and thus f with t'SM) of his own, lie completes the pur¬ 
chase. Government asks that ils loan of £.j(>i> should be ropai<l 
by annual installuciits of £2“>. In a period of thirty live years 
the debt, principal, and interest. is then extinguished, and tin- 
land belong# to A. and to lus heirs for ev<-r. 

Formerly, le- would Ua\e had to pav as rent £-‘12"S?;. This 
ii'‘W c-'-ases, and payments are as follows - 
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Of course, tho foregoing calculations would result more 
favourably for A., the less lie had to borrow from the Go¬ 
vernment, and the more he had nf his own. The Irish 
Land Act, if for no other than the purchase clauses of 
which this ease is an example, is u priceless boon to 
Iieland ; and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. bright, and tho Liberal party 
may well be proud of their legislation in this respect. But 
while thus congratulating Government and* the country in their 
endeavours to heal the wounds inflicted “during centuries of 
wrong” (to use ap OVonnollism) ou the Sister Island, we are 
led to ask if such an Act would not, in many respects, do good in 
Great Britain. Probably, such an Act for England and Scotland, 
modified to suit tho different circumstances of tho countries, would 



j be productive of good to the farming interest, and in many in- 
| stances, we bolieve, it would be of benefit to the owners of land, 
j At all events, it might do much to soften the acrimony display- 
I ed by agitators on tho land question, as opportunities would bo 
j given, whereby the number of landlords would be increased. 
1 What we desire is a modification of the laws of entail, and 
j groater facilities for the easy transfer of land, such as are given 
; by tho Act* under consideration. Under its provisions trans- 
| for is made by simply changing a name on the record, thus 
avoiding that worst of all human ills—an Attorney's Bill.” 


ENGLISH FARMING: 

-—- 

IRRIGATION AT STOKE PARK. 

For, many years we have recommended Mr. Brown’s system 
. of irrigation : it is much more worthy of our commendation now 
, that lie has placed liis pipes below tho ground, where covetous 

■ hands cannot steal nor liorse-hoofs hurt the pastoral life-diffusing 
, lead. We have received a report, the truth of which is attested 
! by the owner of the farm, Mr. Dole man, which -we subjoin. 

■ After personal inspection, wo hope to give u fuller account next 
week. 

This system of irrigation was laid down in the end of August. 
1870, upon 20 acres of pasture land, with a soil eliieily composed 
of si siticious clay, slightly calcareous, but from a want of loam, 
mould is liable to become crust-bound in dry weather; it is, how¬ 
ever, rich in tin: mineral constihitonts of a productive soil, and 
may be classed with that of the well-known brick earth of slough. 
On the.>lh of September, with temporary engine power, water¬ 
ing was commenced, the land was top-dressed with the British 
Divert. Irrigation manures and irrigation was continued at night 
until the end of the month. Notwithstanding the lateness of the. 
sen-«oii, the soil dried up, and vegetation having disappeared from 
the surface since the pre\ious June, yet outlie twenty-third day 
after watering, a very thick set growth of about 1) inches of superi¬ 
or feeding grass was produced, and by the middle of October, 
i it became a large crop, which was cut and given to stall feeding 
cattle, and the land after was successfully grazed with sheep 
until the end of the year, while the adjoining pasture imirrigatca, 
and in evevv other particular the same as that over which the 
irrigation had been conducted, remained unproductive, although 
rain to some extent had fallen durum- the autumn. 

The value of the cut grass and the grazing upon the irrigated 
land may la* estimated as equal to that of an average crop of 
turnips, as .sia-h grass, weight for weig-hI, is equally rich ill beef 
and mutton constituents, or its money value may be fairly put at 
£0 per acre for an autumn crop. In the spring- of this year 
(1871), from delay in erecting the engine and pump now upon 
the irrig-ated land, operations were not commenced until the 
last week in March, and from live to six weeks of the 
he**! spring weather for watering and utilizing manure were 
lost in consequence, yet a. very large crop of hay. chietlv perennial 
rve-eruss was tit for cutting by the second week of May. 

ft was estimated hv practical judges to yield “A tons per acre, 
and from it/‘having been secured in fine condition Avitlioiit get¬ 
ting any raip it became tlie best desciijition of good horse hay, 
and at the present July market price, its value in London is not, 
less than £i per ton, as hay not equal to it has been sold during 
this and the last month from £8 to £\). On c.utting this crop, a 
portion of it on the same day was removed and made into hay 
Avitli that upon the unirrignted land, which gave facilities for at 
inice watering the ground from Avhich it lmd been taken. This 
had the effect of producing a second crop of perennial rve-grass of 
a large growth, which was fit foi the scythe in the second week in 
July, such a result is, as a rule, unkmvvvn to agriculturists. A por¬ 
tion of the ground was measured, and tho grass weighed, gave a 
yield of I2tons per acre, or about equal to 2) tons of lmy ; while 
the uniiTigated land, which had its first crop cut on the same dnv 
as the irrigated, only gave one-fourth of this weight as a second 
crop, although much rain had fallen during its growth, in the ab¬ 
sence of which a mere fraction of this would have been the result; 
proving that even in a season such as 1871, the coldest and Avettest 
(from April to August) there has been since 18t>2, that this system 
of irrigation has n three-fold advantage oA’er any ordinary means 
pursued by agriculturists in the cultivation of grass or hay. This 
arises from the facilities given by the system for tempering the 
soil, and utilizing manure bv the necessary moisture for promoting 
a perfectly developed and large growth, and from the operation 
of watering being conducted during the night, at such a trifling 
cost, a continuous process is secured by its application from March 
to November. The quality of such grass being suitable for the 
production of beef mid mutton, without help from “ feeding 
stuffs,” is guaranteed, from the fact of its having been made at 
.Stoke Park into the best description of hay ; and this to the intel¬ 
ligent grazier, will be sufficiently convincing that it is not to be 
; classed with such as that obtained bv the “ flooding system” from 
“ water meadows,” or that produced by “ sewage irrigation.” 
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The successful results obtained at Stoke Park by the British 
Rivers’ Irrigation, since last September, undoubtedly warrant the 
step just taken by Mr. Coleman, in extending it over the whole of 
the pasture land upon his estate, to the east of the 20 acres put 
down last autumn. The under-ground system of the patentee nas 
been adopted over the whole of it, and is one which recommends 
itself for every description of cultivation. Its distribution of mois¬ 
ture is that of a perfect rain shower, according to the power used 
over several acres simultaneously; and hundreds during the night, 
by the superintendence of an engine-man and a tap-boy, can be 
perfectly watered even during the hottest weather. The whole of- 
the plant of which the under-ground system is composed, once laid 
down is, so to speak, as permanent as land: it is perfectly secure 
from injury in the grazing of sheep, cattle, or horses, and will not 
interfere with steam or the ordinary means in use for the cultiva¬ 
tion of land. There is nothing to be seen above the surface which 
renders it peculiarly adapted for the watering of paries and 
pleasure grounds, and from the quantity of water necessary for 
irrigating being small, there is no place which possesses a well- 
spring with ordmaiy resources for storing the water during autumn 
and winter, but will enable its proprietor to irrigate many acres of 
land upon this system. 

Tho estimated value of the pr luce upon the irrigated and 
unimgated land, appended to this report, is for the cut grass and 
grazing of last autumn, with the hay crops in May and July of this 
year, which stand as the value for a seasons’ growth. It may be 
considered that the unusually high prices in .Time and July for hay 
gives an exceptionally high value for the product) of an acre, but 
if put at the average, £4-10.9. per ton for tlie last five years, und 
take into account the want of an average temperature for conduct¬ 
ing irrigation during the spring and summer months of this season, 
undoubtedly ono of the coldest there has been for the last ten 
years, with the lateness of commencing the irrigation at the cud of 
March instead of tho middle of February—will sufficiently account 
for the loss of from 1 to 2 tons of bay; this, added to that 
obtained and taken at £1-10$. per ton, combined with the autumn 
grazing from August to November, would amount to not less than 
£35, and is not overstating the value of an aero of irrigated 
land, from similar results having been obtained by this description 
of cultivation. 

The item for fuel and superintendence in tfce report (30a per 
acre) is 50 pel* cent, more than it would have been, had 100 acres 
been under irrigation. The consumption of the fuel would not 
have exceeded 5 lbs. per horse power per hour, and for twelve 
hours’ working during one hundred -nights (about the average 
time necessary in a season) with eonl at 15.9. per ton, is under 
5.9. per acre, and the wages of an engine-man at XI, und a tap- 
boy at 10,9. per week, from February to the end of September, 
and charging the whole of their time against the irrigation, is 
under 10.9.; imt tho same superintendence with adequate engine 
power would work 500 acres in the same time and reduce this 
item of 10$. to 2$. and with n further saving of fuel, which 
would undoubtedly be obtained, the amount .309. for it and su¬ 
perintendence, would then stand at 5/?. to 7s. (fcf. per acre, while 
that for manure, in comparison with the amount named in this 
report, would, for grazing and cropping, be reduced by one-half. 
The item for dung costing HV. per load, includes the cost fn 
London, cartage to, and with 20 miles of railway CfAioge, 2J miles 
cartage to Stoko Park, labour in turning over the manure during 
its being further decomposed, cartage to, and spreading upon the 
land, and estimated value for the loss of weight, the manure 
sustained by the time it left London in August 1870, to January 
1871, is an expenditure for manure upon the surface that no other 
system of cultivation, taking the risk of the weather, could liavo 
shewn a profit upon, such as the British Rivers’ Irrigation has 
shewn at Stoke Park during the present season. 

Particulars of value of produce and cost of production of grass 
and hay upon the irrigated and unimgated land in Stoke Park :— 


UrON THE IRRIGATED LAND. 

Cost of production per acre. 

Interest, upon plant at 0 per cent.£ I 111 0 

Superintendence and fuel. 1 1U 0 

Cost of top-dretwintj with BrUtali Rivera’ Irrigation 

manure, September 1870 . .. 2 10 0 

Ditto, with London horac and other dung spread upon 

the surfitoe, 10 loadH at 10 *. 8 0 0 

Ditto, with British Riven- Irrigation manure in March 

1871.1 16 0 

Ditto, in May 1871. . . 14 0 

Cost of making first and second crop of luiy .. .. 2 10 0 


Per acre .. .. 19 0 0 


Value of produce per acre. 

Value of first crop of grass and grazing autumn, 1870. £ 5 0 0 


Ditto, spring crop of hay, 1871. 2} tons at £7 .. .. 17 10 0 
Ditto, summer crop of hay In Juiy, 2f tons at £7 .. 17 10 0 


£40 0 0 

Less by cost of cultivation per acre .19 0 0 


Balanoe In favour of produce .. .. . .. 21 0 0 


UPON THE UXIRBIGATED LAND. 

Cost of production per acre , 

Top-dressing with British Irrigation manure, Febru- 

ary 1871.£ 1 16 0 

Ditto. In Muy. 140 

Cost of making first and second crop of bay 2 0 0 

£ 600 

Value of produce per acre. 

Prodnoe from June to December 1870—No value. 

ILiy crop cut la May 1871, U tons at £7.. £ 10 10 0 

Ditto, in July, fourth of tho irrigated orop of 

21 tons, at £7 . .. .. .. 4 7 6 

t . „ 14 17 6 

Less by cost of cultivation per acre. 6 0 0 

Balance in favour of produce. 9176 

Since irrigation was commenced upon the under-ground system 
for the autumn grazing at Stoke Park, in tho second week this 
month, favourable weather with a high temperature has prevailed, 
and an extraordinary largo growth has been produced upon the 
irrigated land, considerably moro than that obtained for a similar 
period during tho months of May, June, and July of this season, 
while the whole of the park and lmv land, unimgated, are at this 
date scorched and dried up 


THE SURFACE-MANURING OF WHEAT AND GRASS 
CHOPS. 

The present being a suitable period for applying ammoniAcal 
manures to autumn-sown wheats, young grasses, aud clovers, und 
meadows, a few practical suggestions as to the use of these manures 
may prove of benefit to farmers. Some persons may be deterred 
this season from purchasing these immures for surface application, 
owing to tho comparatively high prices at which they are vended, 
Tho price of sulphate of ammonia is higher than it was in previous 
years. This has arisen owing to the demand for this fertiliser. In 
the case of Peruvian guano, from the great variations in quality mid 
the general inferiority compared with the shipments of previous 
years, the ammonia furnished by tliisnumure is uncertain in amount, 
and may otherwise be procured at a cheaper rate. Nitrate of 
soda is relatively cheaper than Peruvian guano, and the supplies ap¬ 
parently sufficient to meet any extra demand. The question, however 
is, will agriculturists be repaid for the outlay necessary to procure o 
sufficient quantity of one or of all these fertilisers for surface- 
manuring t There is sufficient evidence on record to show that a 
liberal use of ainmoniacnl manures, such as nil rate of soda, pur¬ 
chased at higher prices than those at present ruling in the market, 
is a profitable expenditure of money—tho increase of grain, straw 
and nay, more than repaying the outlay. No doubt the question of 
profit or loss depends in some measure upon the price of grain after 
tho manure has been applied to a grain crop, and in tho case of 
manures applied to grass and meadow lands upon the price of hay. 
Tho experiments in growing wheat conducted in the comity of 
Norfolk and recorded in the English Society's Journal, proved 
that an application of 1 k cwl. of nitrate of soda to the acre, gave 
an increase of from 0 to 7 bushels. There are also recorded 
in that Society’s Journal, numerous experiments which prove that 
tho pecuniary benefits arising from a liberal use of ainmoniacnl 
manures to grasses and clovers intended to be cut for bay are so 
considerable os to warrant their more general use along with other 
fertilisers. We know of unrecorded experiments which bear out an 
estimate, since made, that H cwt. of nitrate of soda will generally 
increase the produce of hay made from a mixture of rye grass and 
clovers about 50 per cent., or about one ton per acre. 

There are several reasons why farmers should not. hesitate 
this season to top-dress nearly the whole of their wheat and 
young grass fields. It will at once bo apparent to almost every 
farmer that autumn-sown wheat Ht the present time are backward 
in growth, and not a few fields are deficient in plant. Hence the 
necessity for the plants being stimulated by ammouiaenl manures, 
so that m thin planted fields they may tiller and in both cases 
may form vigorous stalks. Judging from tho present prices of 
wheat, and the accounts received from the Continent, more es¬ 
pecially Franco, the wheat crop of Europe, in the ensuing harvest, 
will not exceed, if it reaches, an average. In France there is a 
much smaller area than usual under wheat, while in the forty de¬ 
partments which have been overrun by the German army the 
damage done is stated to be verv great, especially in some of the 
best corn-producing districts. Not only have the wheat plants 
been trampled down, but a large portion of tho land is still unseed¬ 
ed. Such lands can produce almost no corn. Besides the inju¬ 
ries arising from the inroads of the hostile armies, the severity of 
the frost experienced during the winter partially killed ofer a 
large Area in the north-eastern departments, the wheat plants, and 
re-seeding with wheat has not generally been adopted. In Eng¬ 
land, the injury arising to the wheat fields from the severity of 
the frost has been so far mitigated by the very general sowing, 
recently practised, of Talavera and other early varieties of wheat. 
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All these circumstances, therefore, do not justify anyone in an¬ 
ticipating that the ensuing year will be one of cheap corn, more 
especially of wheat. 

As regards the hay crop, the high prices which have been 
ruling in England and France have tended to diminish the amount 
of hay in Scotland. Although the prices have been compara¬ 
tively high, considerable shipments have been made from ports in 
the Firth of Forth to French ports—tlie prices, delivered in France, 
being in some instances upwards of £9 per ton. The hay forward¬ 
ed to England has generally been sent by railway. The amount 
of the buy crop of 1870, available for supplementing that of 1871, 
is necessarily unusually small; and the inference from this state of 
matters is, that prices will be rather above the average. 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to give a few 
plain directions as to the applies lion of manures to the surface* for 
stimulating the growth of wheat and grass. 

Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia may be used separately 
at the rate of say J | cwt. per acre. A mixture, liowe\er, of 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia will generally prove more 
effective than an application of cither of these manures singly, 
larticularly if tin* hind is situated in u somewhat moist climate, 
'oiumon salt, at the rate of 8 to 4 cwts. per acre, may be added to 
the aiumojiiacal manures. Tf the nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia are to be drived, they should be thoroughly incorporated 
and applied at the rate of 1 £ to 2 cwts. per acre. Ill those cases 
where tin* fields are thinly planted, l^ght harrows may he passed 
over them after the manure has been applied, a roller following 
the harrows lo compress the loose eurth at the roots of the wheat 
plants. If the mu face soil, however, is very loose, harrowing 
should he avoided, and a heavy roller, such as ('rosskill, passed 
over to compress the .surface, so that the wheat plants may not 
wither under the influence of dning winds and alternate frost 
and tluiw. In di-tricls wln re the climate is humid, and the 
rainfall during the summer considerable, a mixture of sulphate of 
ammonia and guano from tin* ('inclia Islands may he used to 
top-dress the crop in the* proportion of 1 cu t. of sulphate of 
ammonia to 2 cwts. of guano to the acre. Jf hr.-t-cla.ss guano 
cannot be obtained, 3 or 1 cwts. of good superphosphates may he 
-ub'dituted with advantage. As a rule, after manures have been 
applied, the tields should he rolled. 

In all cases where mtimiri s are applied on the surface to grain 
crops, it is advisable that one or more portions of the field should 
be left undressed, so that, the actual results may he ascertained. 

Young grasses ami clovers, when in a growing state, quickly 
-how the fertilising influence of nmmoniacal manures, especially 
when the weather is damp and comparatively mild. It will gene¬ 
rally be found prolituble to top-dress young grasses which arc to 
b<* depastured by sheep, as by this means the tields will keep a 
greater number of animals during spring—a time when food is 
scarce, particularly grass. 

It is, however, when the grass crop is intended to be cut for 
hay that, surface-manuring will prove most profitable. A mixture 
>f nitrate of soda and Peruvian guano is generally to be preferred 
To either substance applied singlv. Much, however, depends upon 
the situation of the Held and the character of the weather during 
4 lu* months of May and June. Nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia appears to net mmo powerfully upon the young grasses 
than upon the clovers, while Peruvian guano stimulates the 
growth of the elowrs ns well as of the rye grass. Superphosphate of 
lime can often be -ubMituted with advantage for Peruvian guano 
—the same money-value being applied per acre. An application 
»f 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda, ana 2 cwts. of Peruvian 
guano will cost from 4os. to oO.f. an acre, being rather 
more than the average value of half a ton of hay. But as 
the increase in the weight of hay is seldom less than one 
ton per acre, the expenditure on manures will almost invariably 
be repaid—always provided the season is suitable for the action 
■ >f these manures—that is, comparatively moist and mild. When 
the season is unusually dry and arid, the growth of both clovers 
and grasses is necessarily stunted, particularly that of the latter. 
This was the case in many districts last season, both iu Great 
Britain and in Northern Europe generally. But in such seasons 
the market price of lmy is usually above the average, and con¬ 
sequently, although the increased weight of hay may not como 
up to the expectation, the profit from the application is usually 
sufficient to warrant tv more general adoption of the practice of 
top-dresring young grasses. 

As regards meadows intended to be cut for hay, surface-manur¬ 
ing generally proves moat profitable. The growth of grass is not 
< ally largely increased, but its nutritive qualities are augmented. 
The quantities of ammoniacal substances may be almost double the 
quantities allowed for young grasses. An application, therefore, 
of 2 to 3 cwts. of nitrate of soda may bo used, or an equivalent 
quantity of sulphate of ammonia may be put on to force a luxu- 
nunt growth of the natural grasses. Phosphatic manures almost 
invariably exercise a marked influence on meadows, particularly 
when applied to those which have been occasionally cut for hay, 
and on which dairy stock have been depastured. Qround bones 
and bone-meal, or superphosphate of lime produced from bone- 
aBh, will geuerally be found the cheapest source of phosphoric 
acid for application to meadows. Superphosphate of lime manu¬ 


factured from mineral phosphate is more suitable for comparative¬ 
ly light soil than for clay loams. The quantity applied may vary 
from 3 to 5 or even 10 cwts. per acre. 


PNOSPHO GUANO* 

- —♦ - 

The application of which to various cereal and root 
crops in this couutry has been attended with success is 
now, wo understand, about to be applied in “ fresh fields and 
new pastures.” The Directors of the Phospho Guano Company, 
(Limited), thought the guano would be a useful stimulant for 
the tobacco plant; but not wishing to describe it as such without 
competent authority, submitted it to the test of Professor 
Voelckcr, Chemist, to the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
His opinion (which, it will bo seen, fully bears out the idea of 
the Company as to its value iu tobacco culture), dated the 26th 
August, we have now tho opportunity of giving. The Professor 
says :— 

In reply to your innuiry respecting the use of phospho guano 
to the tobacco plant, 1 beg to inform you that, in my judgment, 
phospho guano is a valuable fertilizer, which may be used with 
much advantage by Cuban planters. 

It is no longer a matter of theory, but a well-established fact 
that manures rich iu readily available phosphates improve tho 
quality of every description of agricultural produce, and hasten 
tho maturity of our crops. 

I do not hesitato therefore to say that a manure so rich in 
soluble phosphates as phoBpho guano, will have a most benefi¬ 
cial effect upon tobacco, especially when grown on naturally 
unproductive soils, or upon land which has been too abundantly 
manured with animal organic matters, Peruvian guano or 
ammoniacal salts. 

An excess of nitrogenous or ammoniacal compounds produces 
heavy, but imperfectly ripened course crops of tobacco. Phospho 
guano, on the contrary, promotes early maturity and a fine leaf, 
and thus it is particularly valuable when tho planter aims to 
produce quality rather than quantity. 

On light land, which has been much exhausted by tho con¬ 
stant growth of tobacco, I would recommend phospho guano to 
be mixed with muriate or sulphate of potash in equal proportion, 
and if the planter wishes to grow rather a heavy crop than 
tobacco of the finest quality, he may, with advantage, use nitrate 
of soda and potash salts in addition to phospho guano.— 'Jhe 
Far/tier. 


SEWAGE UTILIZATION. 


Mu. Mecki writes to us describing a \ isit, on Thursday, to Mr. 
Hope, Breton’s Farm, at Hornchurch, 34 miles from Romford, 
from which town all its sewage flows through an 18-inch iron 
pipe, Mr. Hope paying to the town 2**. per head or £600 per 
annum, for 61)00 inhabitants using closets : and the cost of the 
town of rai/ng all the sewage 2r> feet at Mr. Hope’s farms is, 
including cct 's, engine-driver’s wages, and interests and wear 
and tcar'of ebgine, about £300 per annum. Mr. Mechi says :— 

“ My last visit to this farm, as recorded in your columns, was 
in September. Ever since then, in all weathers, the sewage has 
flowed constantly on the land, which consists of 120 acres of 
poor gravelly and sandy soil with occasional veins of stiffer soil. 

I saw tho engine-driver and farm men looking as healthy as 
need be, although lio and the four sewage regulators are for 
ton hours a day in almost immediate contact with the sowage. 
There was the black sewage flowing over tho land, and after 
passing through it to the drains, 5 and 6 feet deep, coming 
out as clear as the finest spring water. The day was very 
warm, so we all had a hearty draught of it without any incon¬ 
venient result. Mr. Hope uses it over again mixed with sewage, 
except when there is heavy rain. It thus appears that, in his 
case, the flood or rain water mixed with the town sowago does 
not over-dilute it, although the question is arising whether the 
sewage and flood waters of towns and cities should not be sepa¬ 
rated. 1 presume that would depend upon the nature of the 
soil to which it is to be applied, anu also to the amount of town 
water supply. Every crop on tho farm was looking the picture 
of healthy and abundant growth, and it was wonderful to see 
French beans growing on a portion of tho land that was almost 
pure gravel. The temperature of the sewage during frost being 
many degrees above freezing, the irrigation after a night's frost 
melts the ice in the ground and outers the soil. Onions^ carrots, 
cabbages, potatoes, strawberries, &c., were all promising, and 
a second cut of Italian rye-grass, 2 feet to 3 feet long, gave un¬ 
mistakable evidence of the value of town sewage os a producer of 
food for man and beast. We are much indented to Mr. Hope 
for permitting, so liberally, a view of these interesting pro¬ 
ceedings. The Romford sewage amounts to about 260 gallons 
per minute, average of day and night. The engine, therefore, 
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puts on about 600 gallons a minute for ton hours. The engine- 
driver has 4s. a-day, and the engine consumes 11 cwts. of coal 
por day. The parish authorities attempted to rate Mr. Hope 
on tho amount he paid annually for the sowage, but on his say¬ 
ing that he was content with this, provided they rated all the 
other farmer’s and market gardeners on the cost of their manure, 
they saw tho impropriety of it.”— Times . 


AMERICAN AND ENCLISH FARMING. 


There arc Americans who do not think that their country 
can " lick creation,” who grumble, in fact, and make “ odious 
comparisons” of themselves. Take, for instance, tho following, 
by “ G. G.,” who writes to tho Albany Country Qrnthmnn :— 

The agricultural condition of both countries should be dispas¬ 
sionately considered, and tho difference of the customs accounted 
for, after which tho prices made at tho present day and in times 
past may be compared to show what reason there may be to 
complain. 

There cannot be any cause for grumbling in the east, for 
everything grown has a ready market, and all kinds of meat 
and dairy produce aro making prQpoHionntoly more than hay 
and grain, which state of the market is a premium for good 
farming : consequently, any man having capital or crodit to 
obtain live stock, must bo weak in his upper story if ho sells 
aught for which he could make more by manufacturing it into 
meat or dairy productions. 

Butter was sold in Orange county since 1800, at 10, 14, and 
12 cents per lb ; and previous to that date it never went over 
20 cents per lb. Cider was 2 dols. per barrel, and I bought a 
first-rato nind quarter of beef at 4£ cents per lb. ; and a year or 
two after, on Long Island, I bought tho same quality for 0 cents. 
Now, the prico of meat and butter is almost treble, and there 
aro men to be found in the State of New York who reduce 
their live stock to sell hay. Can this bo possible p some people 
may say. In days past pork was proportionately low in price, 
yet though the feeding of pigs, thoroughly fat. gives the greater 
quantity of the richest manure for the farm, now very few hogs 
are fed in the east. Tho western men who cannot, get much more 
than half what tho eastern men can sell thoirs for, supply tho 
great bulk brought to market—in fact tho far western farmers 
do not obtain half the price for their pigs. Again, the English 
fanners buy American corn to help to food their bacon, thus 
manufacturing what the American farmor improverisheshis land 
to grow and send to England, into manure for laud as well as 
into meat for sale, and what makes it more surprising is, that 
the land the Arnorican exhausts and completely wears out, is 
his own, while wliat the Englishman improves and so highly 
fertilizes, is held only from year to year under his landlord. 
Does not this look very extraordinary? How can any intelli¬ 
gent man account for such incongruity l 

An English tenant-farmer, paying a money rental halfyearly, 
and liable to bo noticed out by a six-months’ notice, buys corn, 
brought 3,000 miles, to fatten animals, chiefly for the sake of 
the manure. An American Yeoman, owning his land and pos¬ 
sessing capital to invest in other speculations, and Tin some in¬ 
stances living in first-class style, sells his hay aiJb feeds no 
animals for the purpose of enriching his own propoi^, the same 
as tho English tenant does that of his landlord. 

Let any sane man dwell on this subject a few minutes; in the 
first place, it proves that confidence, unusual in any other 
country, is exhibited by the English tenant, .and consequently 
thcro must bo more honour and nobility in tho aristocracy of 
England than minds devoid of these qualities consider possible, 
and on tho other hand, there must bo little patriotism in any 
man who will set or follow such an example. For any man to 
sell hay at 15 dols. per ton, corn at 1 dol. 25 cents per bushel, 
&c., &c., growing no nutritious winter food, and his land requir¬ 
ing manure, sconis imbecility. x 

You cannot argue with such mon. They have no perception, 

“ they have eyes, but See not; and ears, but hear notami 
the blind continue to lead the blind and will, till the country 
is ruined, and then what an up-hill fight it will be to regain the 
vitality sold out of the land I It is deplorable in tho extreme 
to contemplate the evils inflicted by the present generation on 
future agriculturists. . 

Farming cannot pay whore the land is so poor as only to grow 
half crops, and there are not half crops grown on much of the 
boat laud in the eastern part of the American continent, and on 
at loast half of it, the crops do not yield one-third of what 
they would with a renovating system of farming. 

The expense of cultivation would be little more undor a good 
system than it is*now ; there would be more labour in harvest¬ 
ing three times tho bulk of grain and corn, of course, but lot 
any of those farmers who do not like to sec such writing as this 
in a nowspaper, say whether there would not be more prospect 
of remuneration with three-fold crops, even though the 
expenditure is doubled. But when tho farms are in a fertile state, 
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when tho land has been*brought into a state to grow 75 bushels 
of corn per acre instead of 25, and grain, &e., to a comparative¬ 
ly increased yield, by tho manufacture of most of it into meat, 
pork, &e., tho cropping can bo repeated oftener, so that not 
only will tliero be 75 instead of 25 bushels per aero, but the 
number of acres on the same farm can be doubled, as there will 
be such a vast increase of manure. 

I have grown white turoins on this continent which had 
bottoms large enough to feed to hops in July, which in hot 
weather aro a wonderful help when given raw, just as they are 
carted from the field ; clover can be given previous to this 
time, and with a moderate quantity of corn or grain, tho hogs 
will grow as fast again, and food with tho growth, for this vege¬ 
table food is what is wanted for pigs of any ago to keep them 
healthy, and make them paV for feeding. Hoots are required 
in this country quite as much as in England ; thoy can bo grown 
and fed on the land in the months of September, October, 
November, and a part of December, and in tho north there may 
bo very fine white turnips for aught requiring them all through 
August. Do not let anyone say this is theory, for there is 
positively nothing stated here, or in any of my writings, which 
t have not carried out myself, or which I cannot practically 
illustrate again. 

There is another matter to mention in the agriculture 
of America and England, which is of veiy much more 
importance than somo may imagine ; it is the age at which 
animals are fed for the butchers. Cows and owes are kept in 
tho herd and flock too long, for it in very had policy to fatten 
old cows or owes ; it takes mom to feed them, and when ready 
for markoL they make less money. English farmers are very 
particular in this respect. With swine, the error in America 
is in not making them heavier weights, for if farmers, would 
fatten from the time of birth, instead of half-starving pigs the 
first six montliR of their life, every one of tho pigs only weigh¬ 
ing 200 lbs. would bo 400 lbs. or more. 


STEAM CULTIVATION. 


The following is the full text of tho Momorandn made by 
Professor Wilson, of the Edinburgh University, and Mr. P. 13. 
Swintou, Holyn Bank, upon the working of the Thomson engine 
mid Fiskeu’s system of steam cultivation, to tho Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. They will be read with in¬ 
terest at the present time :— 

The ploughing took place in a large field at Dunmore Park, 
which had lain about 4<> years in grass, and was nearly lqvol 
The soil was a strong clay, and in good order for ploughing. 
The engine is of 8 horse power, and weighs 7^ tons, with verti¬ 
cal boilor and cylinders. It runs on three wheels with India 
rubber tyres, each 2 leet broad, and covers a space 7 feet wide. 
Tho stoam-guago, when the ongine was drawing tho plough, 
indicated a pressure of frn/n 120 lbs. to 125 lbs. per square inch. 
Five cwt. of coal and 700 gallons of water aro stated to be con¬ 
sumed in a day of nine hours. The plough is a balance-plough, 
made by Gray, of Uddiugstone,and is tho first of tho kind which 
has been constructed. The plough lnid three mould-boards. 
The engine travels on the unphmghod land, dragging tho 
plough behind it. «Tho length of furrow was 12£ chains, or 

275 yards. Tho furrows made by tho plough were 6 inches 
doop by nearly 9b inches broad, uiul were fairly turned, consid¬ 
ering that the ploughman had not much experience of the 
work. A heading, 20 yards wide, was left at each end of tho 
field for turning tho engine. To travel the distance of 275 
yards and to turn the engine, and attach it to tho plough ready 
for tho return journey, occupied a space of eight minutes ; and 
this required considerable activity on the part of the engine- 
driver, when turning the engine. The engine was driven by one 
man, with a bey to attend tne fire, and watch the pressure and 
water-guages. The engine carried a supply of coals sufficient 
for four hours’ work and four hours’ supply of water. Tho 
plough wub steered by one man, whose duty also was to hook 
and unhook tho engine to the plough at the commencement and 
end of each journey. At the rate at which the engine and 
plough were working, viz., throe furrows, 28 inches wide, and 

276 yards long, or 214 square yards, in eight minutes, the time 
required to plough an imperial acre was within a small fraction 
of three hours; and supposing the plough to work nine hours 
a day which, taking the avorago length of days in the plough¬ 
ing season, is a full allowance, it would turn over 3 imperial 
acres per day, or about what three pairs of horsos would have 
done. It was observed that while the three ploughs turn over 
a space of 28 inches wide, the engine-wheels cover a space of 7 
feet wide, so that tho wheels of the ongine pass three times 
over the land before it is turned by tho plough. It was also 
noticod that the engine passing over tho laud depreisadthe sur¬ 
face about 1$ inch, and the soil was also compressed to this extent. 
The Highland Society’s self-registering dynanometer, made by 
Mossrs. Easton, Amos ; and AudcrBou, of Loudon, was tried on 
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tin* engine ami 1 lirce-furrowed plough, ami indicated a draught of 
li J cu t. A cnraniou Hwing-plongh, drawn by two horses, was 
tried to Ascertain the difference in draught on the land in its 
natural state and where the engine had passed over, and it was 
l'.mnd that the land, whoro compressod by the engine, required 
an additional power equal to the draught of 1 ewt. the single 
plough making G cwts. on the impressed land, and 7 cwts. on 
that which tho engine had passed over. The committee were 
desirous of seeing tile engine and plough at work on stubble or 
ploughed land, but Lord Dunmoru had no field on which it 
could bo shewn. The committee would also wish to seo the 
engine and plough tried in a field with considerable slope. 
Lord Dunmoru handed to the committee the following state¬ 
ment of tho cost of his apparatus, and of the daily expenditure in 
working it :— 

CnKt of cn^mo, 8-liorso power .. .. £700 o 0 

I’oxt of jiloiiyliH, thrcc-fuiruv\c»l .. .. .. .. 7<> 0 0 

UonL ol' wnici tank . ... 30 0 o 


£rtiKI 0 0 

Tnlrivftt on 8-hornc power engine nt G per ccni. .. A’.’ifi o o 
Depmiutmu In value ami wear and tear, 7 per cent. 10 ft ft 

£81 ft 0 

Allmvinfrcngineto lie under htonrn, Tour days n vrv<'k 
- 2<>* winch tfivoj H*. Id. an daily n>aL h» 

OUKiuo . .. ‘ . ..£081 

Vlouglm, cost £70, hL 5 per cent, on outlay, and riper 
cent, for wfiir and tear £7 por annum, and for 
Pfft working da\'H. that would l>c I* .V/ per diem 0 15 

Tank vrould cost £.’«>, which ut 10 per cent. £ 1 per 
iiiumio, Would ^i\e fur 1<> > dn^ h .. .. .. 0 ft 7 

Etikiuc dmer‘n wa^cn at 'Jit. foi C d.ijs .. 0 4 ft 

lines, at It. per diem . 0 10 

l'louf'lmian at 2* AG per diem . ... .. . . l) 2 G 

(bull at id. per cut., 5 cats. . .. 0 18 

Oil and waste .. . .. .. 0 0 0 

£ > 1W 0 

Autumn stubbles—in ton hours ploughing, we could do 7 acres 
easily equal to 2*. 9d. por acre; spring ploughing lea, 5 acres, 
equal to 3s. 10(£ 

Fidkena* system of Steam-tillage. 

I faring, together with Professor Macquorn Rankine, been 
appointed by the Society rs a deputation to inspeet the working 
of the “ Fiskcn system” of strain tillage, vo proceeded (April 
It)) to the farm of Offerton Hall, near Sunderland, in the occu¬ 
pation of Mr. II. M’Laren, whoro the “ system” has boon, in 
operation during tho past winter, 4h) acres, we wore 
informed, having been ploughed or cultivated on the farm since 
October last. Frofessor Macquorn Rankinc was unfortunate¬ 
ly unable to attend. The farm is of nu undulating surface 
of about 500 acres in extent, and lying on the magnesian 
limestone. The fields appeared to have boon deeply tilled, 
and tho soils of vai}'ing textures were in a dry and triable 
condition. When wot, their tenacity would be greatly 
increased. Tlioro were lio stones or other obstacles met 
with while tho work was under our observation, before 
giving the result of our inspection, it will be well briefly 
to describo the peculiarities of the “ Fisken system” of working, 
as, although it has been bcfoie the public lbr several years, 
from various circumstances it has not hitherto taken a promi¬ 
nent position in the competitive trials of steam-tillage, winch 
have from timo to time been held. 'The “ system” differs 
materially from the other “ round-about” .modes of applying 
steam power to tillage purposes. The engine which gives off 
the power may be placed iu any convenient spot adjoining tho 
land to be ploughed, on a roadway, or by a spring of water 
lbr instance, and the power gi\en off is conveyed by means of 
light hemp rope ($ inch diameter) travelling at a high velocity 
—say 21 to 25 miles per hour—round the area to be operated 
upon, and communicating with two windlasses placed on opposite 
Rides (headlands) of the land to he tilled. This high velocity, 
when communicated to the windlasses is, by a simple mechanical 
arrangement, reduced to any desire*l speed—say 2 to 3 miles 
per hoar. This change of velocity being nesssarily associated 
with the corresponding increase of tension of the ropes 
in the exact ratio of the rate of mlucti< n <>f velocity (less, of 
course, the amount consumed by friction, itc). Thus an iuitial 
velocity of 30 miles an hour, when reduced at tho windlass to 
2 miles an hour, would correspond to an increase of tension 
(hauling power) equal to the rate of reduction—or 15 to 1. 
A strain or pull of 1 cwt. on the hemp travelling rope at the 
engine is therefore increased to a strain of 15 cwts. on the 
hauling rope (steel wire) working between the windlasses. In 
the transmission of j>owor from tho engine to the working 
implement, a loss will always take place, greater or 
less in proportion to the extensibility and elasticity of tho 
travelling rope, and to the friction of the various moving parts 
of the engine and tackle. Tho implement—whether plough, 
cultivator, or harrow—is drawn by the steel wire rope backwards 
and forwards between the windlasses at any speed that may bo 
desired. The mechanical arrangements of the windlasses enable 
tlic man in charge to haul them forward at the end of each 
“ bout” mid also to stop and start the implement at work the 


required distance with perfoct precision, without communicat¬ 
ing with the engine drivor. Owing to somo delay in reaching 
the farm, wo found tho work already commenced on a 14-aere 
field, of an irregular parallelogram shape, with a slight, but 
increasing gradient, along the time of working. . The engine was 
placed near the entrance, and closo to*a watercourse, from which 
it pumped its own supply. The engine was one of Cleyton and 
Shuttleworth’s 12-horse power double cylinder traction engines, 
with 8’25-inch cylinders, and 12-inch stroke, and having a 
“ grooved” fly-wheel 5 feet in diameter round, and by which tho 
travelling rope was driven at the same spood as that of tho 
periphery of tho wheel, itself. The engine consumed about 1} 
cwt. of coal, per hour, when at full work. The travelling rope 
was j inch in diameter, and made of the best Manilla hemp 
expressly for the work, in lengths of 250 yards, each length 
weighing about 112 lbs. Five lengths were required for the field. 
The rope, 1,250 yards in length, and weighing about 6 cwts., was 
carried round the field at a height of about 3 foot from the 
ground on light porters, with friction pulleys placed at distan¬ 
ces apart of 50 yards on tho light and 30 yards on the slack 
side of the windlass. The proper tension of tho rope was regu¬ 
lated by a lightening pulley under tho control of the engine- 
driver. While at work wo timed tho speed of the travelling 
rope and found it varying from 35 to 40 miles an hour. The 
“hauling” rope was of steel wire, #th inch thick, and 800yards 
long, equal to a straight draught (furrow) of nearly 400 yards 
long. The implement at work was one of Fqivlors reversing 
cultivators, working 7 times, aud covering a breadth of 0 feet, 
and set a depth of 8, increasing to 11 inches. The field had 
been steam-ploughed with a 10 ny 8-furrow in autumn, and 
was now being cultivated for potatoes. Tho distance between 
the windlasses (headlands) was about 200 yards, and the average 
length of furrow was 190 yards. The double “ bout, 11 including 
the turning at both ends, took from four-aiul-a-liulf to five 
minutes, according to tho depth of working, giving a working 
rate of about. 2 acres per hour. The wire hauling rope, we 
noticed, was allowed a trial on the ground, Mr. M’Larcu 
considering that the friction and extra wear and tear of rope 
was not equivalent to the cost of porters and attendants. The 
work was done in a perfectly satisfactory manner, no hitch or 
difficulty was experienced in any of the movements of the 
implement or of tho machinery. Tho fly-wheel made from 
l.so to 200 revolutions per minute, aud the pressure increased 
from 00 lhs. to 75 lbs. per square inch, as the depth of working 
was increased. Every part of the machinery appeared to he 
under perfect and immediate control. At our request, 
the cultivator was stopped several times while working 11 
inches depth, and started immediately, without any ap¬ 
parent difficulty or strain on the machinery. Tho number of 
persons engaged was four—two windlass men, one plough man, 
and one engine man. From these data it is soon that (at 70 lhs. 
pressure) the engine was giving off a power equal to about 
twenty horses, while the cultivator was at his work. Nob 
having jmy means (dynamometer or friction breaks) at our 
command to see how this power was consumed, that is to say, 
divided between the working of the. engine itself, of the u travel¬ 
ling” ami of the “ hauling ” rope, and of the windlasses, we 
could only obtain information from ono Mr. M’Laren, who 
gave us tbA following as tho result of his practical observa¬ 
tions :—T\A engine, when working at the rate of IflO revolutions 
per minute, required a pressure of 8 lbs. per square inch to set 
its own parts in motion, aiul au increasing pressure of 12 lbs. per 
squat o inch, or 20 lhs. in all, to give motion to the full length 
(l,(iOO yards) of tho “travelling” rope. This would he equi¬ 
valent to a consumption of rathor more than 2-horse power by 
the engine, and of 3-horse power by the rope, or a loss of at 
least 5-horse power beforo ti o strain or pull reaches tho wind¬ 
lasses. These details require to be tested by direct and careful 
experiment, as also does the power consumed by working the 
windlasses, before any just estimato of tho effective force or 
actual working efficiency of tho tackle can be arrived at. 
Another important clement for consideration, which has 
a direct money equivalent in tho calculations, is the timo 
required to set and adjust tho tackle, to take it down 
again, and shift it to another locality. Mr. M’Laren in¬ 
formed us that they could begin to work iu two-and-a-half hours 
after the engine and tackle reached tho spot, aud that they could 
take all up again in ono and a quarter of an hour, or about 
four hours in all. Mr. M’Laren also informed us that he had 
ploughed a field of 33 acres wi thout having to shift the tackle at 
all, and another of 55 acres without having to move tho engine 
which was placed advantageously close to a supply of water. 
Wo were also informed that the engine and the whole of the 
tackle had remained out in the fields during the whoie of the 
winter, and certainly without any apparent deterioration to 
rope or macliinory. The main advantaged claimed for tho 
“ system,” simplicity and economy of working arrangements of 
first outlay, and general adaptability to fields of varying size 
and b1ui| *e appear to be substantially borne out by tho practical 
success it has achieved on Mr. M’Laron’s farm. Until, however. 
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it has been ascertained by direct aud careful testing what 
amount of power is consumed by friction, &c., and what amount 
of time is consumed by the arrungemout of the tackle, it is not 
l>OHBible to give any judgment as to the practical efficiency of 
the “ system or its comparative economical application. If 
the verdict ou these points be satisfactory, we shall no doubt 
soon see another and a powerful competitor for public favour in 
the field of steum-tillage, aud Mr. Fisken will bo outitled to the 
thanks of flic agricultural community for having successfully 
worked out a new mode of applying steam-power to the 
mechanical forces of the farm. 

P. B. Hwinton, Holyu Bank. 

John Wilson, Edinburgh. 

EdUilnwghi April *28, 1871. 

Xoie :—Although we liavo mi id that tho rate of working of th« apparatus, 
when under our observation, was about 2 hitch per hour, it fa right to men¬ 
tion that, having left the field for about uu hour, on our return we found 
that the amount of work done in our uhseneo wih only equal to If acres per 
hour. From whatever cause this arose, then* did not up(K*ur to Ik* any want 
of steam-power, us when the engine was stopped, steam immediately blew 
off from the safety-valve. 

P. U. Swixton. 


AGRICULTURAL STOCK: 

--- 

T11E BILLOCK-FOLD, 

BY J. J. SIKClir. 

ThK it k arc several reasons why farmers prefer sheep to bullocks 
ns the more profitable animal ; *when folded, nil their ninnuro is 
nt once supplied to the soil; 13-14ths of it is urine, (by far more 
valuable than the soil), ami it sinks nt once into the soil, where 
its most useful portions are arrested and retained for the food of 
plants. There is, in fact, no waste and no expense in thus ap¬ 
plying the manure, but with bullocks, in the ordinary fnrm-vard, 
there is waste of manure by rain or the drippings from untroughed 
buildings; then there is carting to a dung-heap, unloading, turn¬ 
ing it over, refilling, and rccarting, and a further waste by 
exposure and washing. 

There is also a great waste of valuable straw, which might 
more profitably bo used as food. All these evils and losses are 
caused by open farm-yards, the abolition of which I am endeavour¬ 
ing most strenuously to enforce. I know the difficulty of over¬ 
coming old attachments. I whs going to say prejudices, but I 
cannot believe that my brother agriculturists will, in this enlight¬ 
ened age, sacrifice their pockets nt the shrine of their prejudice. 

I am, therefore, about to prove in this paper that the buUoidi-fold, 
or covered yard, is almost as uncostly and beneficial to the farmer 
as the sheep-fold, and that it has very great advantages over the 
turning-out and roaming-at-largc system ; in fact that, as regards 
the health and progress of the animals, the quality of the manure 
and the cost of its application, the bullock-fold or covered and 
enclosed yard lias an immense advantage over the ordinary open 
farm-yards with sheds. j 

I don't expect every body to believe this. T remember the tiiuo i 
when everybody did not believe in gas, steam, railways, or ' 
telegraphy,' so I shall not lie surprised or displeased At such a ■ 
misbelief. M 

The health and progress of the animal, and the qifflnty of the I 
manure in enclosed ana covered yards, depend upon certain arrange- ! 
ments, which I will detail; and it must be remembered that I j 
am speaking with the authority of a practical experience of | 
twenty-five years. At a recent agricultural meeting, when I i 
recommended covered and enclosed yards, there was a general | 
exclamation that animals there would be unhealthy, and so they j 
would under the following conditions 

One of the greatest curses of agriculture is want of ventilation, J 
and it is this which causes farmers to believe in and prefer open ; 
air. The poisonous exhalations from our skins and from our | 
lungs, as well as those from anifuals, must prove injurious to i 
health, unless permitted to escape and to be replaced by pure ! 
air. Every public man and many private persons must know by ! 
their feelings, and shew it by their gaping that confinement in mi | 
tin ventilated room (shut up in a close box, in fact) is discomfort- j 
ing, distressing, and unhealthy. Fortunately for Britons, { 
the open fire-place and lofty chimney cause a draught, and | 
come ill mitigation of evil consequences ; but there are no 
chimneys in our bullock stalls and stables. Ninty-mne out 
of a hundred of even our new farm-sheds and stables have no open¬ 
ings in the roof, consequently farmers, from costly experience, pre¬ 
fer open yards and sheds for their horses, because they know that 
their animals would be unhealthy in these closed boxes or apart¬ 
ments. Jjnuvre boards in the roof are of little use, for the air 
Hows in at one side and out / at the other, without entering the 
body of the enclosure. Again, one large circular or square opening 
in the roof will not permit the hot air to escape ; but divide the 
Dpening into two parts or two circular openings, and you at once 
jet ft circulation—the hot and foul air going up one ‘opening, mnl 
;old fresh air coming down the other. 

5 dkc. • 


In the case of the louvre board, I use a dependent board, about 
one yard deep, aud I can see by the steam that the fresh air entering 
at one side of the louvre boards drives the air or steam down¬ 
wards, and forces it up and out at^ the other side, thus causing 
constant change and circulation of air. 

I have also openings of about 9 inches by 3 under the wall plate, 
and above the animals, which increases circulation in hot weather, 
('andies go out where there is no circulation of air for want of fresh 
oxygen, and wo are only living candles or fires on a larger scale. 
1, some time since, quoted an interesting instance of the evil effects 
of want of circulation of air. A well-known Yorkshire agriculturist 
' had a long enclosed shed for his calves, and very successful he was 
as regards their health. The shed had a door at each end, and 
somehow or other one of these doors would be frequently left 
open, so after some years, one doorway was built up and closed, 
(bice so lucky with his calves, now a change took place, and many 
losses happened. No one could account for this unfavourable 
change, hut at last it was thought that the building up of the door 
might have had some influence, so that was re-opened and the calves 
again prospered. In my place of business, in Regent street, 
where we burn fifty gas lights, the heat and effluvia were annoying 
and injurious to our goods nnd health, until we adopted Watson s 
ventilators, which at once put us all right. They consist simply 
of a tube divided vertically, with a dome to keep out rain; wo 
know in a few moments, by our feelings, whether they are open or 
closed. 

The diseases in our pigs # are often caused by want of 
circuUling air; they hurdle together and poison the at¬ 
mosphere, especially oil soft barley straw, which permit* 
no nir to pass under them. On boarded floors with 
openings, or sparred floors, no evil results can occnr, because 
the nir circulates beneath nnd among them, and the impure ah* 
is carried awnv. When I had 3<K> pigs closely packed on sparred 
floors with ft deep space under them, I never had disease among 
them, although many farmers thought there would be. Shut up 
horses in a close stable, nnd some of them will get farcy or other 
complaints. A putrescent, unchanged air, must prove injurious to 
both man and beast. One fertile source of lung-complaint, fever, 
nnd disease in cattle, is variation of temperature. Woolly animals 
are. less subject to it* than hairy ones, am! one of the great 
advantages of the enclosed and covered yard-system is equable 
temperature. 

I remember dividing a lot of cattle, putting six of them in A 
barn, the rest in the enclosed shed with sparred floors. The bam 
door was opened once a month for threshing, the animals got cold 
nnd lung-complaint, the others in the shed were perfectly healthy. 

As autumn approaches witli its wet days, cold nights, easterly 
winds, nnd hoar frosts, there also comes ill-health Among our 
cattle. This is not the case in well-ventilated, enclosed, and covered 
sheds. At this season of the year, while animals are putting on 
their winter great-coats, they should be most carefully housed. 
The losses by turning out horses, as well as cattle, is very con¬ 
siderable and alarming in its total. In the shed, with sparred 
floors, I have not lost an animal for twenty odd years, and scarcely 
any in the others. 1 luring the cattle plague, with seventy cattle, 
young nnd old, we escaped the disease, although our neighbours 
suffered. 

But while commending bullock-houses, a word of warning is 
necessary. If you utter homily, as in the own farm-yard, you 
will have fermentation and disease. Straw should be used veiy 
sparingly just enough to keep the animal clean. He will tread it 
down into ft wet paste, and thus exclude air which otherwise 
would, with loose iieavy littering, produce fermentation, flre-fang- 
ing, aud disease. We seldom remove the manure until it is 18 
inches deep, short, and fit to go at once on the land. I prefer a 
shed that will hold a score of bullocks. Short-horns soon agree 
together. In single boxes they cannot tread the litter close to the 
sides. 

Drafted ewes fatten quickly in houses, the food prepared uml 
brought to them. At Tiptree it would be a vain attempt to 
fatten them in the open field on the roaming-at-large principle. 
This is contrary to the general impression, but there is no mistake 
as to the fact, and as to what is the more profitable mode. In feed¬ 
ing stock, we should study nature. A good pasture contains a 
great variety of grasses, varying in composition at time of ripening, 

&r. Let ns take the hint and' supply a variety to our shedded 
animals. Mr. Horsetails’ admirable practical and chemical prac¬ 
tice in the matter of stock-feeding is recorded fully in Vols. XVII. 
and XVIII. of the Royal Agricultural Society's Journal, and 
deserves, and will repay, a careful study.. For growing animals, 
variety of food adapted to their wants* is indispensably necessary, 
for their frame must bo built up with all the requisite materials, 
or they will never lie perfect and profitable animals. 

My animals, whether in the field or in the house, are fed on 
cake, hay-chaff, straw-chaff, com (ground), malt combs, bran, 
roots pulped, or green food cut into chaff, a little condiment, and 
rock-salt to lick. In these wc have matter for the formation of 
bone and muscle, and other portions of tho body. 

Our ideas in regard to slock arc still very pastoral. When I 
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snv tlmi I him* only one-twelfth of my laml in permanent past urn, 

I inn ndo-d, “ tlun, how can you fortl your Mock I reply, “ with 
Iiphiis, oatH, Hover, taros, mangold, turnips, and kiwi rahi, sup- 
)loim*ntpd with the straw of all the crops cut into chaff, and aided 

>\ C4»ke.” l 

It is worthy «>f notice and rcinemhmnce that the Prize Oxford ! 
Farm of H(X) acres had only HO acres of poor, ill-conditioned pas- j 
tare, and that the praise and prize were given for the well-managed | 
and producti\e arable land. The live stock question is a vital one j 
fm* agriculture. The hundred and odd candidates for our Agri- ! 
cultural Benevolent Institution almost invariably preface the 1 
muses of their misfortune by “ losses on live stock.'’ Nor can 1 ! 
wonder at ibis when I sec and know how inefficient and improper ; 
is, too often, its management. A sudden change of wind to the J 
north or east, hoar frost on the food, and other causes of disease i 
and death, to which exposed animals are liable, inllirt immense | 
hiss nil agriculturists, and should warn our land-owners to prov ide J 
the means for preventing such casualties, and farmers should lea in 
to believe in the use of them. 

1 have named the bullock-fold because it is the same in effect as 
though the bullocks were folded on the laml. .Nothing is wasted, 
tor all the manure, solid and limtid, is supplied to the soil, find at 
the smallest cost. No artificial manure can compare in cost or 
effect with this. 

It appears to many remarkable that there should he scarcely any 
smell from tlm manure. If there was, it would he a si</n of j 
improper and excessive littering. The manure is so trodden and i 
compressed that air is excluded, jmd heat, fermentation^ and | 
siiioll prevented. When, however, the manure is broken up by 
forking it into carta, its smell and power arc unmistakenble. ; 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 


LOUD NAFIEK ON XKJLCHIEKRY FARMING. 

The following Minute by His Kxeellencv the Oovernor, dated 
Ootacanmnd, September 22, No. I-H, is published 

The Government possess, in the Superintendent of the Experi¬ 
mental find Model Farms at Svdapet, nn ffxperieneed and dis¬ 
criminating Agrieulutrist, whose services they are about to employ 
on a large scale in the improvement of husbandry throughout the 
country. The scheme for the institution of provincial farms, 
which* the Oovernment have sanctioned, has reference to cultiva¬ 
tion in the plains, and with reason, for the plains have the first 
claim on our attention. The hill ranges of tlie Presidency do. 
however, also offer a legitimate subject of inquiry in this respect, 
and the Neilgherries, as the seat of the Oovernment Sanitarium, of 
an increasing planting interest, of an independent English po¬ 
pulation, of large establishments for the support and education 
of English and Fast Indian youths, and of a Native population, 
embodying a cultivating and a pastoral tribe, would justify a 
special’investigation. With this view I would direct Mr. Bobert- 
son to proceed to Ootacamund, when he can best be .spared from 
his employments at the Presidency, for the purpose of reporting to 
(hivernmeiit on the productive capacities of the district, and 1 
would direct his attention to the following points in particular, 
but not limiting him to these :— 

To the capabilities of the hills for the purposes of breeding hordes, horned 
eat tie, mill sheep. 

To the facilities which these hills may afford for the institution of small 
farms on the Kuropean system, worked in part, at least, by Jim open n labour. 

To the improvement of the husbandry of the bill-people. 

It may be doubted whether the Neilgherry JIills would ever be 
well-adapted for breeding 1 horses cheaply of a superior quality, \ 
such as are demanded for the Army. Horses would not be able i 
t,,i viin out with safety in all parts of the plateau during the whole 
year; they would require protection at night, artificial fodder, 
iiml skilled superintendence. Hood stock might, no doubt, he j 
bred bv private parties as a matter of taste, but it may be doubted ; 
w bother Government would liud such an undertaking profitable. 
Nevertheless, the question of horse-breeding on the hills is one 
which may deserve to be examined by a person more competent 
to decide it than I pretend to be. 

The horned cattle of the hills are either a degenerate sort of 
Native cattle, ora cross between the European and the Native 
breeds. The latter does well, but I question whether the proper 
F.unqK'HM races have been selected. The Kuropean blood has 
generally been imported from Australia, and I suspect that the 
English short-horn is usually the parent of the Australian stock. 
No one would, however, in Great Britain turn out the short-horn 
stock at n high elevation in a moist climate. It has always 
appeared to mu that the West Highland breed might prove to be 
well-adapted to these hills, either as a pure stock or crossed with 
the country cattle. They would ascend the highest steeps, stand 
very stormy weather, consume a rough description of herbage 
when there is gross on the ground, and be satisfied with a coarse sort 
of hay, under the, simplest cover during the great heats, and the 
heavy stress of the monsoon, Mr. Robertson would, however, on a 
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careful inspection of the grasses of the country and of the 
existing sorts of cattle, Native or crossed, and oil due consideration 
of the temperature and rainfall, be able to decide whether an 
improvement in the breed of cattle on these hill# is to be sought 
in selection or importation. The repcqjt at Wellington and the 
markets of Coonoor and OotAcanmnd offer a steady demand for 
beef, which is at present supplied, in a great measure, from the 
plains, though the pastures of the plateau would appear to be 
capable of sup porting more numerous herds than are driven over 
them at the present moment. 

A far greater boon to these hills, than a good breed of cattle, 
would be an appropriate breed of sheep, for, in addition to the 
moot supply, there would be wool for which a ready sale would be 
obtained in the country. The Native sheep of the adjacent plains 
in the Coimbatore District would be too delicate to run out on 
these mountains all the year round, and the crosses which have 
been, up to the present time, effected with European breeds have 
not, in my opinion, been judicious. There is little use in attempt¬ 
ing to raise a mountain-breed of sheep by crossing the Native 
stock with the Leicester, in .Southdown, or the Merino races ; far 
less bv turning out these breeds in the pure state under an uncon¬ 
genial sky and on pastures altogether repugnant to their habits, 
Wlint is wanted here is a breed of sheep inured to high elevations, 
steep ground, rough weather, a heavy rainfall, wet soil, and course 
grasses. The habits and qualities appropriate to the Nellgherries 
would he found in the Cheviot and black-faced breeds used on 
the border* of England and Scotland, which arc Hardy, and which 
vield good mutton and a heavy clip of useful wool. That sheep 
should )>e profitable here. It is indispensable that they should be 
able to run out the whole year in all weathers; that they should 
never require artificial shelter or artificial food, though it would be 
necessary to fold them at night for protection against the attacks 
of wild beasts. If any sheep would stand such hardships, it 
would he the black-faced Scotch sheep. I do not affirm that they 
could do so, but it might possibly be worth trying, and no one 
would he more capable of giv ing an opinion on the expediency of 
I making the experiment than Mr. Robertson, after local inspection 
i and consultation with the Commissioner and with experienced 
■ residents on the hills. 

Some discussion lias occurred from time to time respecting the 
possibility of appropriating portions of the Neilgherry Hills for the 
purpose of establishing European agricultural settlers ; for the pur¬ 
pose, in fact, of creating a self-supporting English rural population. 
On a first view of the plateau, sucli an undertaking might seem pro¬ 
mising to an inexperienced eye. The climate is fine for a large 
portion of the year, the temperature is congenial to the European 
constitution, the soil is rich, there are apparently large tracts of 
unappropriated ground, there is a market; these are conditions 
favourable to the production of cereal crops, garden-crops, fruits, 
and valuable commodities for exportation, such as tea and coffee ; 
there is a friendly and fostering authority. A close inspection and 
analysis, however, teml materially to qualify such favourable expec¬ 
tations. Much of the good land on the warm side of the hills is 
subject to the rights of Native cultivators ; the cost of building is 
excessive ; the price of labour is high ; clothing is clear ; medical 
attendance and education would be costly and difficult of access ; 
the sale of grain-crops, fruits, and vegetables would offer little 
money-reimjueration compared to the wants even of a humble 
European lenily ; the returns of tea, and coffee-culture are slow 
and liable h great fluctuations. A poor man would find it difficult, 
to establish and maintain himself, a richer man would prefer to 
go cl ewhere. My own impressions are decidedly unfavourable to 
the hills as a scene of agricultural settlement for Englishmen j but 
1 think that it would teud to the correction of erroneous impressions 
and to the formation of sound opinions that this question should 
he illustrated by the report of v person of unquestionable judgment 
and practical knowledge in such matters. The formation even of 
a limited-working and self-supporting English community on these 
hills, if it could by effected under fav our able conditions, would 
not be without importance, cither in a commercial or political point 
of view ; and t he basis for sucli a community might be found, in 
part, in the Male and Female Military Orphan Asylums, which 
are about to be permanently established on the NeilgHerries. There 
is the land, and there are the people ; the question is whether they 
could be made to suit each other. 

The cultivation now practised by the Badagas display a consid¬ 
erable variety of small cereals adapted to the climate and the 
soil, nil increasing application of manure, and more care and neat¬ 
ness in the weeding of the crop than is usual in the plains. It may 
be doubted whether a greater weight of grain or a (abater amount 
of human sustenance would be raised by the substitution of Eu¬ 
ropean seeds or crops on a given area than that which is now 
obtained. The poverty of the cattle betrays, however, the want 
of root crops, artificial grasses, and green crops. The same defect 
is apparent from the deficiency of hay in the market of Ootacamund. 
The system of grain-cultivation is associated with long fallows. 
The principle of rotation or substitution of crops is imperfectly 
practised. Without entertaining any very enthusiastic hopes of 
a rapid improvement of Native cultivation under European im¬ 
pulse on the hills, it can scarcely be doubted that, under the exist- 
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ing revenue agencies, useful innovations might be gradually 
promoted, and the suggestions of Mr. Robertson would not be 
without value to the Commissioner. 

Should the Government see fit to adoptthe step liere proposed, 
and aanction an investigation of the Agricultural condition and 
prospects of the Neilgherries bv the Superintendent of Government 
Farms, >vo should then be able to judge whether u Government 
undertaking, either for breeding stock or for the improvement of 
cultivation, by example, would be justifiable. Any attempts in 
these directions, which wo might make, would never be of broad 
utility to the general population of the country, who are placed iu 
circumstances radically different; hut we have a duty to our own 
countrymen who have been cast, by necessity or clioieo on this 
lortion of English territory, and wo possess in the I^awrence Ahv- 
uin, in its labour, power,* and in the land attached to it, the ele¬ 
ments and means of experimental culture. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MODEL FARMS IN DISTRICTS IN INDIA- 


Demi-official from A. O. Ilume, Esq., c.n., Secretary !<> the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Department of Agriculture. Revenuo, and Commerce ; 

to Local Governments and Auminisi rut ions, dated Simla, the 2nd 

November 1871. 

I am directed fo forward, demi-offieiallv, for consideration and for 
private distribution to all revenue and other officers who are interested 
in such matters, copies of a brief note drawn up by the Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment in this Department on the subject of agricultural reform. 

2. It must be distinctly understood that, the Government, of India 
at. present, noither accepts nor negatives the proposals and conclusions 
embodied in thjs note. Tile object in circulating it is to obtain, demi- 
offlcially, the freest possible expression of opinion from all officials in¬ 
terested in such subjects, both as to the means which this note suggests, 
and ns to any other means which their experience my lead them to re¬ 
commend, for improving and developing the agriculture of the empire. 

3. This note probably possesses little claim to originality, and is un¬ 
questionably very imperfect ; but it may yet serve as a nucleus round 
which much valuable information and many useful suggest ions may 
roadily crystallize. 

A(i KI Cl • l/r r H A L 11 F. KO l( M , 

Although it would occupy some considerable time and space were I 
to attempt, to elaborate the details of the scheme ] advocate, a very few 
words will sufflco to convey some idea of the project. 

I must, premise that my first contention, derived from my personal 
experience, is that large farms intelligently managed will, even in tins 
country, after tlw first two or three years, cover all their expenses and 
give fair interest on any capital employed. Further, that this will 
be the case where land lias to be rented from private proprietors, and 
that a fortiori t liis will be the case where the land belongs to Government 
and is either unasscsscd or only liable to the moderate jumma that 
Government, impose. 

The farms must he of considerable size,—not less certainly than J,(XM) 
acres,—or they will not. pay from their profits the cost of supervision 
which, if the schema is to possess any real vitality, must be of a high 
order. 

Briefly, wlmt I contemplate is at least one largo Government Model 
Farm in every district of the country, whore all existing staples shall be 
grown, at first in tlio most approved local native fasluoiu and year by 
year oil improved and ever-improving systems, and fronJ^oods year by 
year improved by selection, and, where necessary, by i^P'change with 
other similar farms, where cattle, sheep, and poultry-breeding shall lie 
cautiously', but perseveringly, carried on, and where locally unknown 
staples and breeds should be gradually introduced, acclimatized, and 
popularized. The whole of these farms should be closely connected with 
each oilier. Their supervisors encouraged not only to vie with each 
other in results, but to visit and communicate with ouch other in the 
freest manner possible. .Liberal prizes should be offered for those 
supervisors who make their farms puv best, and, besides these, provincial 
exhibitions should bo held with numerous prizes for excellence of 
produce, w’hefher agricultural or animal, equally open to the farms and 
to the agricultural population generally. A special Agricultural Jour¬ 
nal should bo started for the record of all done at those farms, nil 
experiments, nil failures, all successes, so that all might know wdutt all 
were doing, and so profit mutually by each other’s experience. 

With due core in the selection of tlio men to begin with, it would bo 
impossible under such a system but what some man possessed in nn 
eminent degree of uli the capacities requisite for the development of 
agriculture, should be evolved, und real and important progress effected. 

Directly it became, on tlio whole, an acknowleged fact amongst the 
people of any district (and the people have eyes ns w’ell as we have, and 
can appreciate good crops and better met bods of I illage just as well as we 
can when they see them) that, their model farm was really growing 
better crops, or growing crops similar to their own, cheaper, or brood¬ 
ing better stock, or turning out better seed than they were themselves 
able to do, sons of well-to-do cultivators, peasant-proprietors, and the 
like, who concern themselves personally with practical agriculture, 
should be allowed and invited to reside at the farm, and familiarize 
themselves with the system‘there followed, and the methods of caring 
l’qr the stock there bred. All thm showed capacity und intelligence 
and deserved it. should bo furnished, at cost price, with improved seed 
or stock to start, with on their own lands. 

Each farm should, in loot, become at once a practical school of agri¬ 
culture and a source of supply of improved *• materiel,’’ whether vege¬ 
table or animal, # 

G DEC, * 


This is not an Utopian idea, it is susceptible of being carried info prac- 
tiee. if we only act boldly and judiciously, and on a sufficiently large 
scale. Nor is it sufficient to assert that it* will repay indirectly many- 
fold the expenditure incurred : my contention is that in tlio long run it 
will directly and fully repuy its own expenses. 

The groat difficulty, it. will hr said, will consist in obtaining super¬ 
visors, and at first starting this is unquestionably tho rock upon which 
the adventure would be most in danger of shipwreck. 

But it. must not. be supposed that I contemplate starting all these 
farms at once. 1 w ould select a single division of, say six districts, and 
in this start six farms. To each siqiervisor I would give two, three or 
four apprentices, intelligent youths, Country-born, English, Eurasian, 
Native, some of whom would, probably, become in time qualified to 
take charge of farms in other districts. uuder tlio supervision of their 
trainers, who, as time went on, could manage, especially near lines of 
railway, two nr even three farms each. I would also, from lime to 
time, bring out young men of n higher closes, who after a year or so 
training, acquisition of the native languages, Ac., would be competent 
to ussumo independent charge of farms, and undertake the training of 
apprentices, &c. Thus the scheme would grow nml spread until tho 
whole province was covered. Doubtless, once it was fairly started in 
one province and established as a success in a single division of that pro¬ 
vince, oilier provinces would desire to make a similar commencement* 
•Some fresh men would have to he got out from Europe, some would bo 
spared from tho first province in which the scheme w’as started, so that, 
in ten or twelve years wo might hope to have covered tho whole 
Empire. 

But still the selection of the first men will be a most difficult matter. 
We roquiro not merely a certain amount of scient ifle agricultural training, 
not morolv a certain amount, of practical knowledge ns farmer and 
stock-breeder, but a strong healthy physical frame, energy, and industry, 
and a mind so far generally cultivated that it shall bo capable of adapt¬ 
ing itself to new combinations of circu in stances, of applying its 
experiences to those, and thinking out for itself the new problems that, 
will inevitably arise. 

Some such men ore to bo met with nml might be enlisted in our 
service if we paid them fairly to begin w’ith, muclo them clearly under¬ 
stand that, their promotion or increase of salary depended on their 
success, and held out to them the eertuinty of a considerable share in 
any not profits realized when once their farm had cleared itsolf of debt. 

It must bo borne in mind that I baso my hopes of success on the large 
scale of my proposed operations. Many of our men would, doubtless, 
turn out average good creatures incapable of any important, 

step of progress ; but with a number, carefully selected to begin wdth, 
with emulation-prizes to gain, free niter-communication of experiences 
and ideas, and prospects of solid rewards, it w'ould be impossible that 
bore and there some man suited exactly to the needs of the country 
should not bo developed, and one such man in a province, or in tho Em¬ 
pire even, would leaven the whole. 

1 do not expect to get such a man at once, but even after the two first, 
years, we should very nearly pay our expenses, and by thnt time some 
one or other of tlio men. though not, perhaps, what we hope for ulti¬ 
mately, would he qualified to lead and guide, and year by year, with 
caret ill administration the average results would improve. 

Now about those men. Tho first thing I should set them down (o 
do, would bo to learn tho language and the agriculture practised in tho 
district in winch they were to start their several farms, not. to live fine 
gentlemen-like iu stations, but out iu some agricultural village amongst 
the people. They must, of course, be men young enough to rough it, 
unmarried, with the even tempers that so often accompany a well- 
organized physical frame, and with a fairly-cultivated mind, I would 
not let them start a farm of their own until they had thoroughly fami¬ 
liarized themselveif with existing agriculture, and I would miiko tboni 
start their farms in general harmony with that system, with only such 
minor modifications (c. <j. t improved supply of manure, Ac.) as are pa¬ 
tently desirable to even one who has ever engaged practically in tho 
work ; and as 1 said before, each successive year should w’itness some 
cautiously-introduced improvement. As to I lie lands to bo furnished 
for these farms, as a rule. I would not hire them. There are in ninny 
districts villages, the property of tlio Slate, which for years past wo 
have been almost recklessly selling by auction ; hero and there wo 
might find some of these situated to our purposes, nml in no way, per¬ 
haps, could our men begin better their nppreul iwships than us resident, 
managers of such properties, which they might begin to take into farm 
after the first, year. In other places, waste lands might, be taken advan¬ 
tage of, and settlers brought thither to work, on these by a system of in¬ 
land emigration, which might help to secure', for the service of tho Em¬ 
pire, the wealth that, in the form of working men, we are yearly lavish¬ 
ing on other colonies and foreign nation*. 

It will be saiil that after all the scheme promises but slow progress. 
That wo are to wait a year for this; another for that, and this is per¬ 
fectly true ; a measure like this must be slow to bo sure. Wo have tho 
inertia of past cycles to overcome, but once wo turn the corner, one single 
farm (possessing no exceptional local advantages) begins to pay in ear¬ 
nest, the progress will be as rapid us any reasonable man who knows 
tho people and the country could expect or hope for. And now uboiil, 
funds. My idea is, that this scheme needs, for itsnccos9, the co-operation 
of both the Imperial and Local Governments. Of tho gross expenses, 
a certain portion, sav one-half, should be advanced as tuccavee by tho 
State, to be recovered as a first charge from rale price of crops, &o. Tho 
other half should be contributed by local funds. Tlio tuccavo© repaid, all 
profits (except such share as might, bo allotted to the supervisor) should 
belong to the Local Governments. Perhaps we might even go further 
and engage, on behalf of the Slate, to pay tlio salaries of tho men we got. 
out until they gut regularly into w ork, say for a period of two years each. 
There are even now, I behove. Local Administrations which accept thesu 
| tonus, und doubtless hereafter there will be many more. This is, indeed 
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I n dkufchv oufliiiM of the echcmo tlmt I should advocate, but it will, is requested to make inquiries on this jjoint. The Board believe 
1 hope, Bwflict' to give Jii« lSxcellonev some conception of my ideas. J that tobacco is not much grown on the islands of the Kia tna- 


TOBACCO- 


Lett.:,' from the tJovernment Qui,wb»gid to the Actios/ Sob-Secre¬ 
tory to the Board of flc venue, dated (Mttcmnund, ^JHth J\dy 1871 . 

In accordance with the wj>h expressed in Board's Proceedings 
No. 2(>70, of July did 187J, 1 have the honour to .submit certain 
analyses of tobacco which I huve received from the Board of 
Jievenue or from certain (lollertors. I beg to quote these in 
continuation of those contained in my report appearing in Proceed¬ 
ings of Revenue Board, No. 2778* of 7th July 1871. These 
analyses, I believe, complete an examination of the tobaccos of 
the Madras Presidency. An explanation of the meaning of the 
numbers will be found in report above referred to :— • 
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are b\ far the highest in quality of any Indian tobacco that J have \ 
examined. Nos. •>■>, 57, 58, (JO, nnd (51, are speeiinens of tobacco | 
of real excellence. Nos. 57 and 58, though different in flavour, i 
would be, I think, considered of equal quality with Manilla tobacco, i 
It will bo observed that tobacco from this district differs from ( 
that grown in most parts of South India, in containing a large ; 
proportion of potash in its ash. I have no doubt whatever that i 
if need of the better foreign kinds were sown in the soil that | 
jirodueed the specimens 1 have analysed, tobacco would be grown ! 
quite equal to the foreign kinds. Nos. 54, 50, 50, 02, and (id, are ! 
b\ no means of bad quality : but the latter differ somewhat in ' 
degree from that of the tobaccos that, are most favoured in Europe. 
The general deficiency of organic salts of potash is undoubtedly I 
the main defect of the tobaccos of this Presidency, and the ■ 
remedy of this deficiency, bv suitable cultivation and appli¬ 
cation' of potassic manures, will be the first step towards the 
improvement of tobacco cultivation. 

The specimens of tobacco received from Xatiumungalum. dose 
to the foot of the Nilgiris, ure of good quality, and are the best 
1 have received from Coimbatore. Satiamungnlum is a place 
where the seech of foreign tobaccos would have a great chance 
of success if cultivated like the native kinds, and if the native 
dislike to novelties in cultivation gives them fair phiv. 

The only other kind of moderately good qua'ity I have met 
v\ith is that from Manaloor Patay in South A rent.' The employ- i 
incut of jaggerv water in the curing of tobacco, though doubtless 
rendering the leaves more easy of manipulation, is detrimental 
to the quality of the tobarco, according to the European standard. 

The greater number of the specimens of tobacco that I have 
received testify to the general want of care and attention in their 
drying and curing in comparison with the good foreign tobaccos. 
Pull attention to the details of these processes will, however, he 
quite necessary to the production of good tobacco, more especially 
if it be employed in the manufacture of cigars. 

-+- 

Submitted to Government, in continuation of Board’s Proceed¬ 
ings No. 2778, dated 7th July 1871, embodied in Government 
Order No. 1313, dated 27th idem. 

The Board imagine that the specimens so favourably spoken of 
by Nlr. Broughton, in paragraph A, must have been received from 
the Collector of tiodaverv (Who promised to send samples in his 
letter No. 307, dated 7th December 1870, recorded m Boards 
Proceedings No, 132, dated lltli January 1871 ). Mr. Broughton 


THE COCOANUT TREE AND ITS CULTIVATION. 


The Cocoanut Palm is one of the most useful trees to man, 
since it is applicable to such various uses, and is productive for so 
long a series of years: still tho means to be adopted for its pro¬ 
pagation and further cultivation are so little understood, that 
foreigners take but little lively interest in it; nor do the natives, 
who are those principally benefited, care much to improve, or 
fully enjoy those blessings in their reach. Hence the aavico and 
opinions of more than a thousand ryots of Travancore having 
been consulted, their experience has been made use of to draw up 
tho following instructions, with a view to supply a deficiency, 
and draw the attention of any desirous of entering upon so im¬ 
portant a source of profit: 

Tlin nuts for sprouting should be chosen from those fully ripe, 
having full large eyes ami such as have been gathered from trees 
past tho middle age—not however from aged ones—and from 
clusters containing few fruits. These, if carefully planted, are 
said to ensure the timely sprouting and steady growth of the 
plant as well as future luxuriance, longevity, and unintennitting 
fruitfulness. Such nuts as are gathered from February to May 
arc generally the richest in oleagenous properties, and hence 
should be preferred. Nuts taken from older trees have the 
eyes small, and thu sprout will in consequence bo thin, weak, and 
disproportionately long ; and tho future tree if able to bear fruit, 
will be irregular and deficient in produce. Those nuts which 
may l>o taken from trees of immature ago will, if planted, rot 
away at the eye. And the plants, if any be successfully reared, 
on transplanting, will grow very rapidly and acquire bulk—but 
1 ho fruit will drop before the kornel acquires consistency, the 
foot stalks break, and tliu trees entirely fail before mid ago. 

The n uts for seed should not, on being gat hered, bo allowed to 
fall to tlu 1 earth, but be lowered in a basket or fastened to a 
rope. If let fall the polished cover to the fibres will be injured 
and collect clamp about the nut, or the shell inside may be crack¬ 
ed and tho water disturbed. These arc fatal injuries, or even 
if the plants still grow, they will on being transplanted not make 
frflMli slmot-q may produce weak trees having their fronds con¬ 
stantly dr) mg up, nuts rarely matured, and often aro even 
without kernel in those which appear perfect. If the nuts aro 
allowod to dry on the tree before gathering, the plants are liable 
to be lost, not having water inside to cherish the growth of the 
sprout (before the actual roots shoot into the soil). 

The, seed nuts, after being gathered, should be carefully kept for 
not less than a month before they are planted (in order that 
some of the moisture be absorbed, and the hard outer skin or 
rhind be rendered dry and water proof). If the seed be imme¬ 
diately planted, the outer pod with the containing fibres will rot, 
and there will be no sprout. The eye will rot or be a long time 
sending out the shoot, which will inevitably produce a weak, 
profitless phmt. On the other hand, should a longer time inter¬ 
vene betwcf’i gathering and planting seed, than prescribed, 
the eapsulevtfthe fruit will fall off* and consequently the expo¬ 
sure to damp and rain will affect the eyes, there will then be no 
plants, or very indifferent ones. 

The tueds should be planted on an elevated plot or bed of land 
where water will not stagnate. The plants will be strong if 
the nuts are placed on the hard sandy court-yard of tho far¬ 
mers’ dwelling house ; or if placed in flower pots with good soil 
and sand in them, no damage will be done by whito ants, and 
very few will fail to germinato. If, however, they are placed 
on u hard soil which roots cannot penetrate, and they arc 
exposed to tho sun, the water inside will dry up, damage will bo 
done by ants, and those few that throw out shoots, willbe weak, 
and on transplanting, the roots will break and the sprouts will 
be severed from the nuts. If, on tho other hand, they are depo¬ 
sited on uneven ground or too moist soils, both the fibrous 
covering and the eyes will rot, and the seeds couie to grief. 

Nurseries should be somewhat exposed to the influence of the 
sun, though not too much heat—plants thus grown will eveu, 
though deficient in stature, be strong, and when transplanted 
will not fail nor suffer from heat. Should plants however have 
but little sun, no groat barm is done ; but if they bo grown en« 
tirely under cover, insects will infest them, tho stems will be 
long, tapering, and weak, the ftouds will bo often unable to 
sustain their own weight, and when transplanted, each sueoessive 
hot season will affect tho troes. 

The planting of the seeds should take place from January to 
April, and also in August, provided the rains are notheavy, and 
then the planter may expect fruitful trees to be produced when 
grown, but nurseries formed during the heavy monsoon will 
generally fail, or produce trees which will yield small nuts. (Too 
much moisture of every kind is usurious to plants.) 
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The teed beds, where the plants ore to be nursed, should be 
well dug to about two feet deep, and all stones, roots of trees 
&c., removed ; the cocoanuts should then bo laid along flat on 
their side in the soil, in such a way that all but two inches of 
them be buried, the interval between the nuts being about a 
foot at least. Should the spaces be too great, the plants will 
have too many roots, and sun will not be shaded from them by 
the fronds which will be shown by the pale green of the leaf. 
But should the nuts be placed too close to each other, the young 
shootB will be then meagre and quickly spindle up; the roots 
too will twist together and be broken when the plants arc taken 
np to be transplanted. 

Tkough manuring is of little use to the seeds before taken 
root, yet in order to prevent white ants, &c., a mixture of salt and 
ashes, or ashes alone should be put into the trenches made in the 
beds for receiving the oocoanut seed. Sand alone, or salt with 
ashes, sand and paddy husk, form another mixture to bo placed 
between the earth of the bed and the seods, which lattor should 
bo covered with the compost. Black salt, ashes made from the 
cocoanut husk, and fronds with sea sand, is the best mixture. 
If this precaution be not used, many of the seeds will be injured 
and tbe plants grow pale and weak. 

Some,however, are of opinion that these composts should not 
be used in the nursery, as they tend to force the plant which, 
when transplanted, will thou decline, but that tlio application is 
best after transplanting ', ami that in the nursery beds, black 
salt dissolved in water is sufficient to keep offwhito ants ; early 
manuring, in their opinion, lessening its after effects. 

The next care is to water the nursery, which should bo <l<mo 
only every second or fourth day, according to the dryness of the 
weather, simply keeping the soil moist ; for if the ground is too 
damp, rot is engendered, but if too dry the cocoanut water in¬ 
side the nuts will evaporate and the shoots dry up. 

A careful observance of these instructions will cause tbe 
cocoa seed to sprout generally within six months from the time 
they are placed in the ground. 

Some place those cocoanuts intended for seed tied together in 
pairs by a strip of the covering on the cajan over the roof 
tree of the dwelling house, or on branches of jack-trees, freol 3 r 
exposing them to sun, dew, and rain. But when the shoots arc 
a few inches Ion", they are taken down and placed in a nursery 
till transplanted. Such plants are soldom lost and make no 
great delay in yielding fruit. 

Once the tender shoots begin to appear, no groat care is 
necessary for manuring, but the greatest attention should be given 
that no cattle or insect, &c., injurothe shoot itself else the slight¬ 
est blow or abrasion will cause a want of vigor ; but on the 
other hand, some snppose that unless cither ashes alone, or 
mixed with salt and sands, or those separately be applied to the 
plants every month, a want of colour will bo visible in the 
opening leaves, or ants and other destructive insects will be 
fostered. Plants arc removed for transplanting generally in the 
second or third year, sometimes even in the ninth month, but 
raroly so lute as the fifth year, blit in ordinary cases if they be 
transplanted six months after the shoot makes its first ap- 

I jearance, their safe growth and vigor may be looked for. In low- 
ying lands, however, it is prefei able to have plaids of one. years' 
growth, though they are more difficult in nmna^fcg. The only 
benefit to be expected in transplanting older phpK is that the 
planter looks for an earlier return, and in plimting these on the 
banks of rivers or low lands formed from the wash of the mon¬ 
soons, the crops will not be deficient. Plants left too long in 
the nursery and then removed are apt to have the fibrous sup¬ 
ports at tlio fool of the fronds decay, so that these hang down, 
wither, and dry up, and new fronds and loaves do not make 
their appearance for four or more months, and those generally 
dio prematurely. Some of tho planters give it as their opinion 
that the transplanting may be effected from January to May 
and again in August, October, and November, (7. e., omitting the 
wet months). Perhaps, however,^the general rule should be that | 
in low damp situations, plautiug may bo effected during tho hot 
season, in salt marshes and on lull sides during the monsoon. 

It is said that those trees planted from January to Juno will 
yiold fruit for oight months in tho year, and those planted in 
October for six months, while those planted in June mid July 
in the heavy rains will scarcoly be fruitful at all. The 
majority of reports, however, state the months of Maduni 
ana Chmeum to be unsuitablo for planting, and that different 
plooes and soils require different seasons for this operation, to bo 
learned only from experience or observation of neighbouring 

S ardens. Soils suitable for a cocoanut plantation are variously 
escribed as below, particularly pointing out that stony grounds, 
or those overlying rooky foundations, are to bo avoided :— 

1 Soils mixed with entul, either dark coloured or river-woolicd. 

2 Where sand is mixed with clrfy, ferruginous cartli, or black mould. 

3 Clayey soils where tho under strata consists of haiuL 
4 Sand and clay, even when mixed with gravel and pebbles. 

5 The sea shore banks of backwaters, rivers, tanks, and poddy-fields. 

0 Alluvium of rivers and backwaters, provided one and half cole of land 
, is to be generally seen above wuter level. 
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7 Marshy land even in brackish soils (but not where wit is formed in 
crystals by evaporation). 

9 All level lands exposed to the sea breeso where tho soli is good M the 
valleys between hills, tanks, and ditches, which have been fillod up, 

0 Lastly, even the floors of ruined houses well-worked up. and any places 
much frequented by cattle ami It .iman beings ou account of the ashes and 
salts of ammonia from tlio urine, Ac., deposited day by day in the soil. 

Sunlight is most beneficial to the ooooanut tree, it increases 
the number of successive fronds and the crops of fruit, while 
if much shade is caused by trees of other kinds, there is a ten* 
deno3»in the lower part of the cocoa stem to thicken, while tho 
upper parts grow thin and attenuated with fronds at considerable 
intervals and little fruit. 

Exposure to regulai' breezes it also beneficial, for the constant 
movements of tho tree tops have a tendency to strengthen aud 
enliven the whole tree. The difference is easily seen by com¬ 
parison with those in sheltered positions. 

Tho holes or infs into which the plants are to be transplanted, 
should bo sovorally 12 yards or coles distant on backwaters, 
aud where a deep alluvial soil is found 8 or 10 yards are enough. 
Those distances are necessary, otherwise the trees not having 
room to expand their tops, repel each other and grow in diagonal 
positions, and are easily blown down or overset. Too close a 
neighbourhood also tends to draw up the trees into long feeble 
stems, shoots, fronds, and small frilit. In a level loose soil, the 
hole should be a cubo, of a yard ami a half, on hill sides 2 to 
yards, but in low grounds half or throe quarters of a yard deep 
with ono yard square is sufficient. If tho pits are not wide 
and sufficiently deep, the roots soon appear above the surface 
of the surrounding ground, and tho nold upon tho earth is 
weak, nor is sufficient nourishment obtained, and the mon¬ 
soon storms quickly overturn tho troo whore tho soil is 
marshy though the hole need onlj- bo large enough to contain tho 
seed and roots, and in a cold clayed ground, tho holes ure 
fillod with sand and the plant deposited in it. Again, in 
low marshos, banks or terraces should bo thrown up and conso¬ 
lidated previous to planting. Should in any of theso cases 
plants of two or three years old be used, the pits should be at lest 

yards every way Tho pits should be dug from two to six 
months before planting, and then prepared first l>y having heaps of 
fuel and weeds burned in them, and subsequently by manuring. 
The fresh earth is supposed to bo full of ants and worms ami 
itself injurious to the new plant and to hinder growth ; on tho 
contrary there arc somo planters who deny this statement and 
think tho burning aud munure not to be nocossary. In low 
situated plantations new holes may be preferred and quick plant¬ 
ing. No time should be lost in tho removal from the nursery 
to the pits : indeed the day should not pasn, in which case within 
the month new roots and bonds may do luokod for, but whore 
this proves impracticable if tho plants are kept cool and in shade, 
four to six or eight days have been known to intervene, but follow¬ 
ed by very great loss in tlio number of successful trees. Inside 
the pits smaller ones should bo made and filled with salt and 
ashes mixed with mould, into which the young plants should be 
planted, with tho nuts just covered with this compost. Borne 
shade should be afforded, and care taken that the plant she not 
shaken or removed from their first position, and occasionally water 
should be sprifikled over them.. The compost should be used when 
there is but a small proportion of sand in the soil. Ashes will 
suffico on the sea shore, and sand in marshy and loamy soils. The 
roots of a plant under a year which are broken (but according to 
many planters all found on tho nuts in the nursery) should have 
their ends cut, as new ones are supposed to be hastened by the 
process. Turmeric and arrow-root are often planted in 
the same pits with the cocoanut, as they are supposed in some 
way to repel white ants, rats, &c. After the plants arc in, little 
pandals or sheds with twigs and branches should protect them 
for the next six months, from too great heat of noon-day sun, 
this prevents withering of the leaves or any check to the growth 
of the roots. 

On dry soils the plants should be watered twice a day for the 
first month, once a day will suffico for the next five, or until the 
monsoon showers come on, and once every two or three days 
daring the dry seasons of three following years, according to 
circumstances. On hill sides it is usual to water during the 
hot weather even till the fruit buds appear ; and on sandy 
plains on the sea coast when the trees are in full bearing eight 
or ten feet of bamboo (with the divisions at the joints broken 
to from the pipe) is often driven down by the side of the cocoa- 
nut tree, and cool water from weed covered tanks is poured 
down to refresh the roots and lower soil. The soil round the 
young plant is often too kept damp by a bed of leaves, parti¬ 
cularly such as will not be eaten by white ants. If the soil is 
naturally poor or of an hungry nature, salt, ashes, paddy husk, 
goatjs dung, and dry manures may be applied for the first year, 
but in after seasons, fresh ashes, decayed fish, oarrion or other 
refuse, is preferable, also oil cake. 

(To be continued) 
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IRRIGATION IN THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS- 

, .. 

EXPERIMENT MADE AT THE SHAMEERPETT TANK, IN HIS HIGH¬ 
NESS THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS, TO ASCERTAIN THE QUANTITY 
OF WATER REQUIRED FOR THE IRRIGATION OF RICK CROPS. 

This enquiry was first commenced under orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, conveyed in their Circular No. 87 of 1807. The 
Commissioners in Berar were requested to endeavour to ascertain 
by experiments and furnish the information required, but n» satis¬ 
factory results wore attuincd. In a letter No. 222-1., dated 31st 
May 1870, from the Government of India, it was suggested that, 
wiui the concurrence of the Nizam’s Government, experiments 
should be made from the Iloossain Bangor Tank at Secunderabad, 
and permission was solicited from Sir Salar Jung, the Nizam’s 
Minister. This was readily granted, but at the same lime the 
Minister pointed out the difficulties that would be experienced in 
connection with that tank, on account of the numerous purposes for 
which the water was used, in consequence, of the largely populated 
area which was cultivated therefrom, and suggested that the ex¬ 
periments should bo made from some other tanks in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, mentioning that at Bhamoorpett. This tank is situated 
about nine miles from Holarum, (14 from Secunderabad;, and early 
in December last, I visited it in company with the Executive 
Engineer of the Division, Assistant Engineer M. Little, to whom 
the Surveys were entrusted, and Mr. Condasuwmy Moodcliav on the 
part of Ills Highness’s Government. The season selected for com¬ 
mencing work was at the time the cultivation of the second rice 
crops in the Deccan commences. 

The tank is one of the fine old specimens found in India. It was 
constructed above 200 years ago at the same time ns the lloos- 
sain Bangor Tank was built, but it lias been allowed to fall some¬ 
what. into decay ; and has not, T understand, b<*<*» fully utilized in 
the memory of living man. The collecting basiy above it is about 
75 square miles. When full, the depth of water at bund would be 
about 40 feet, the area covered by the water would be about 
1,375 acres. The depth of water when full, over still of lower 
sluice, would be 35 feet, niul the capacity up to 24 feet above our 
datum, amounts to 013,700,(MX) cubic feet, oi 31,051,852 cubic 
yards, enough to irrigate 3,500 acres at the rate deduced from this 
experiment. Taking the average rainfall of 20 inches, and *8 as 
co-ellicient. of discharge, the possible, collection from the whole 
basin would bo 134 millions of cubic \ards, but as there are 32 
other tanks of sizes ubove the Bhamoorpett Tank, it is probable 
that the full capacity of the latter would never be utilized. The 
breadth of buna at top varies from 38 to 50 feet. The outer 
slope is about 2 to 1. The inner slope, faced with coursed 
stone, is generally nearly perpendicular, but in places half to one. 
The sluices are of the common native pattern built on the inner 
slope of the bund, in three stages, all faced with cut stone, with 
steps leading 1 down to the lowest sluice. This arrangement, though 
no doubt expensive, simplifies the dilliculty of dealing with sluices 
under great heads of water. In each stage two circular holes (10" 
diameter) are cut verticalh, and communicate with a common 
masonry tunnel lending right through the bund. These tun¬ 
nels are laid in solid ground one at either end of the bund. The 
holes are fitted with large beams of wood passing through openings 
in the platform above, which are raised according tot the quantity of 
water to be discharged. By this arrangement never more than 10 
feet, head of water has to be dealt with. The timber used is of a 
wood called kliyr or khyer, a species of babool, and weighs about 
70 lbs. to the cubic foot. The botanical name is Mimosa Catechu, 
or Acacia Catecliu. These sluices with ever-varying heads and 
discharging the water under such peculiar circumstances rendered 
it impossible to make any reliable calculations as to daily discharge 
from tank, and after a few attempts the idea of measuring the 
water used by this menus was abandoned. The irrigation com¬ 
menced in the last week of November, and the level of the water 
in the tank at that time was taken at the standard level or datum 
for our calculations. In consequence of the orders of Sir Salar Jung, 
every assistance was afforded to us in obtaining all the infor¬ 
mation we required. The plan adopted was very simple. 
The tank was aurvoyed accurately, a contour lmo being 
run round the level of the water as' it stood at the end of 
November, and other six feet contours were run above that 
level, in case the water should have risen from any extra¬ 
ordinary causes, such as heavy rainfall, or bursting of reservoirs 
on higher level, and also to enable the full capacity of the tank to 
bo calculated. At the same time the water was traced from the 
tank to the different portions of land under rice cultivation, each 
of which was accurately surveyed. Originally these were reported 
by the villages to be about 100 beeg&hs, or 75 acres, but they were 
proved to amount to 280*28 acres. When the irrigation was 
completed, the tank was surveyed below the datum level, and so 
t he grot* quantity of water that left the tank could be pretty accu¬ 
rately calculated, and this after all ia the important object to 
ascertain, as wherever reservoirs exist, evaporation and soakage 
always dispose of a large quantity of water; fend this tank 
may, from my experience of several thousands in the Madras 
Presidency, be taken as an average specimen. The bed 


of the tank is generally of a rocky nature, so no excess 

soakage took place. Any heavy rainfalls would have render¬ 
ed our calculations more difficult, but fortunately from the 

middle of November to the end of May, the only falls 

at Secunderabad, which may be accepted for dhameerpett, were 
as noted below, * so all calculations on that account may be left out 
without affecting the results in any material degTee. When the 
experiments were commenced, a very petty stream was found by 
Lieutenant Little to be running into the tank, but so small that 
lie could with difficulty measure it, and so I have neglected also to 
notice that. 

By way of arriving at some conclusions as to the net quantity 
of water required, we made Arrangements for measuring the 
evaporation from the tank. On this subject I have never before 
succeeded in arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. I have 
evaporated water from pans and from pans standing in other pans, 
but I always felt the results were excessive, and that the evapo¬ 
ration from a large body of water was considerably less than that 
shown from pan**, owing to the whole atmosphere immediately 
over the surface of the tank being moist. On the present 
occasion I ordered a water-tight tin box to be constructed, and 
sunk it in a timber raft, so that it might float with its edge slightly 
above tank water level. The box was then filled to tank water 
level, and the whole floated out a considerable distance from the 
shore, so that the water in the box was placed almost in exactly 
similar circumstances as the water in the tank. On'two occasions 
careful measurements, were taken of the evaporation during the pre¬ 
vious fortnight, other attempts were made, but frequently some trifle 
happened to render the measurements valuelesss. Between the 
12th uud 23th of January (14 days) the evaporation amounted to 
2*12 inches or *1514 of an inch per diem. Between the 27th 
January to the 10th February (15 days), the evaporation amounted 
to 2 07 inches, or *178 of an inch per diem. Mean evaporation 
105 of an inch per diem, and this with the colder weather of 
December, nnd the hotter weather of March and April, may be 
taken as a fair mean. The number of days during which irrigation 
was going on were 185. The water in the tank fell 1J '07 feet. 
The results my be summed up as follows :— 

Gross quantity of water euiiMimod ... 2..VU.750 cubic jurth. 

A»i‘ii imgiitch ... ... ... ... 2 SO 2") acres. 

During the period of cultivation, no rain fell worthy of notice. 
Gross quantity of water consumed per acre 0,012 cubic, yards. 
The crop was, it is understood, an average one. It is worthy of 
notice, that the season, not being a very favourable one, the water 
was husbanded uud little or none wasted. Latterly it had to be 
raised hv hand labour, the level of water falling below sill of 
lowest .-Juices. The cultivators had complete control over flic 
water. The evaporation represented a aepth of water in the 
lank of 30*5 inches; soakage cannot be determined, but forsake 
of calculations we may reasonably assume it to be the same as the 
evaporation, and allowing an average area of water, the loss would 
ha\e been 1,1 <52,577 cubic yards. This would leave 1,300,178 
cubic yards ns the approximate net quantity of water Bpread over 
the land, ftiid which over 280*25 acres gives 4,800 cubic yards per 
acre, and represents a depth of 30*3 inches. These calculations 
made under exceptionally favourable circumstances, and with 
great care agree, I think, somewhat with calculations made in 
other l*roviim l s. I believe from 7,000 to 10,000 cubic yards of 
water per acre,the gross, are generally consumed for rice from 
tank irrigation, alid a rainfall of 30 to 40 inches fairly distributed 
over a se-ison is, I believe, sufficient to produce an average rice 
crop, without any artificial irrigation. The survey and measure¬ 
ments were undertaken by Assistant Engineer Lieutenant Little, 
under the orders of Lieutenant Gumming, r.k., Executive Enpi- 
ncer, Secunderabad Division, and have, I believe, been made with 
great care and correctness. The clituate here is a dry one, and 
the general level of the country is about 1,800 feet above sea level. 
These are points that should be noted in comparing the results 
with experiments made in other districts. The total cost of the 
experiment was very trifling, or about Ks. 300. 

From the (jorertiuient of India, Public Works Department; to the 
llesidml at llydrabad , No. 6507, dated the 28th October 1871. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s 
letter No. 209, of the 23rd instant, submitting, for information, 
a memorandum by the Superintending Engineer, on experiments 
made at the Shnmeerpett Tank in His Highness the Nizam’s do¬ 
minions, to ascertain the actual quantity of water required for the 
irrigation rice crops. In reply, 1 am to state that the experiments 
seem to have been carefully conducted, and afford at all events a 
practical result as showing the grot* amount of water that was 


* Experiment made under satisfactory ctrcumstanooe :— 
Week ending 3rd March . 

II II 10th It .1 •• .a 

i, ,i 14th April . 

>i ii 21st h .. *. .i 

.a „ 3rd May . 
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Actually expended on a given areain the cultivation of a particular 
crop, viz,, nee. I am to request that the thanks of the^ Government 
of India may be conveyed to Major Mayne and the officers engaged 
in the experiments, and also to Sir Salar Jung for the assistance 
rendered oy Ilis Highness the Nizam's Government in the matter. 
The papers will be circulated for general information, and publish¬ 
ed as a Supplement to the Gazette of India . 

Observations. —The importance to which the irrigation works 
in Upper Lidia have attained, is made evident by those in the 
North-Western Provinces alone furnishing during the year a 
gross revenue of nearly £315,000 and an expenditure of £240,000, 
making the entire annual transactions upwards of half a million 
sterling, while the area actually irrigated amounted to a little short 
of 1J million of acres, the gross value of whose out-turn caunot, 
it is estimated, have been less than 5 millions sterling, exclusive 
of the fodder by which the cattle were sustained :— 


The year under review was a very favourable one for the omuls, 
or, in the language of the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces, u the financial results of the year display an unexampled 
prosperity.” There were 1,441,81)8 acres irrigated against 
.083,390 acres of the highest previous year's maximum, a gross 
revenue of Its. 31,47,1 (JO against Its. 21,74,131, and ft net revenue 
of Its. 21,2*3,424 against Its. 12,25,531) of the preceding year. 
The profits amounted to 8-21 percent, on a total capital of 1^ 
2,58,73,080, invested up to 31st March 1808, in all the irrigation 
undertakings of the North-Western Provinces, good, bad, or 
indifferent. These satisfactory results have already been acknow¬ 
ledged by the Government of India, as well as by Her Majesty's 
Government. The year was characterized bv wide-spread scarcity, 
the mitigation of which, in ull the districts within reach of the ini- 
gated tracts, was very sensibly felt, and the areas under irrigation, 
and their situation relatively with the neighbouring districts, is 
clearly delineated on the map which is embodied with the report, 
and wherein it is observed—“The irrigated tracts of the Doab were 
the heart of the province from which surplus food flowed out by 
the railways westward to the Cis-Sutlej States, in which there 
was no harvest to reap, and southward by never-ending trains of 
camels and carts to Bundelkhimd, Ajinere, and It aj poo tana, where 
no grain was even sown. Under Providence, a famine was avert¬ 
ed by the combined action of railways and canals/’ His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor records an observation ta the effect 
that the failing supply of the Jumna lenders a rtM^noisanoe of 
storage sites in the Himalayas adv isable, and supmes the river 
Tonse as presenting favourable conditions at Gjj^am points of its 
course. This is an important matter, especiallyinconnection with 
the proposed extensions of the Western Jumna Canal in the Pun¬ 
jab. The results of the working of the two chief canals during 
three years are already shown m the present report. The ratio 
of cost of revenue manage me nt^o' gross revenue on the Ganges 
Canal was 14*70 per cent., ancfmearly corresponds with that of the 
Eastern Jumna, which is the best organized of tlic canals in the 
North-Western) Provinces. The areas irrigated by the several 
canals in the three lost years were us follows :— 


j. Year. 

Ganges 

Canal. 

_ _L. 

East 

Jumna. 

Doon. 

Other 

Canals. 

Total. 

1800-07 . 

1807-08 . 

1808-00 . 

634,734 

533,456 

1,078,309 

239,559 

182,544 

274,101! 

1 

8,852 

11,988 

14,223 

100,249! 983,390 
33,4921 701,480 
75,195jl,441,9l8 


The whole area irrigated is 11£ per cent., about one-ninth of 
the gross cultivated area of the districts traversed. The propor¬ 
tions of “ flow” and “ lift" irrigation over all the canals were— 


1889-69 

1867-68 


Flow 69 4 
, „ 680 


Lift 80 6 
„ 82 0 


and show that to still one-third of the whole area the water has 
to be raised. 

Ganges Canal .-—The following table compares the results of the 
three last years 



_ . 

jValuo at cur- 


Acres irriga- 

Mounds rent market 


ted. 

prod not'd, rates in pounds 



1 sterling. 



! X‘ 

Sugar . 

97,553 

2,009,329 1,059.385 

Wheat . 

597,930 

7,910,180 2,035.505 

Barley . 

257.509 

! 2.080,000 i 480,250 

Kice ... *. 

111,020 

| 1.142,152 i 1 387,140 

Maize 

42,122 

| 353,547 82,099 

Millet . 

93,309 | 

j 090,093 ; 170.108 

Pulses . 

73,354 

1 001.574 | 173,532 


1,272,802 i 

15,393,487 , 4,991.025 


Years. 

Capital at be¬ 
ginning of each! 
year. 

Profits from direct inoome only 

Amount, 

Percentage on 
capital 



| ’ Rs. 


1806-07 

2,48,06,303 

12,25,539 

4*94 

1807-08 . 

2,52,35,018 

8,67.808 

3*44 

1808-09 . 

2.58,73,056 

21,28.828 

8-21 


and the next exhibits the income and working expenses for the 
same year of the Ganges and Eastern Jumna Canals, the only 
important working lines as yet completed 
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The succeeding table shows the coat of establishment, inclu d ing 
nccomits, employed d (using 18(38-00 on original works, repairs, ana 
revenue, and the percentage chargeable under each heading:— 


Sliare of E$ta 

Chargeable to 

blishment 

aJ 

1 

1 § 

1 

s 

Total ! 

cost of L .. 

establish-! E *P endl ' 
nient on i tu,>e * 
each, j 

Percen¬ 
tage on 
each. 

Original works. 

Rs. 

2,29,110 

Rs. 

31,741 

Rs. 

2,60,857 

i Bb - 

9,77,482 

26*68 

Repairs and planta¬ 
tions . 

59,097 

12,377 

71,474 

4,35,386 

16*42 

Revenue management, 
including naviga¬ 
tion . -...' 

1 

4,04,229 

83,967 

4.88,196 

ments. 

31,47,161 

15 51 

i 

6,92,442 

1,28,080 

8,20,627 

46,80,000 

18*00 
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The working 1 expenses on the Ganges Canal, which had hitherto 
been so large, owing to the great expansion of irrigation during 
1808-Off, were reduced from 40*78 to 82*51 per cent, on gross 
revenue ; but on the Eastern Jumna Canal little room remained 
for expansion, and, consequently the working expenses only fell 
from Jo)*27 to 24*02. The conclusion drawn from thence is " that 
25 per cent, about represents the working expenses of a fully 
developed and thoroughly efficient canal conducted on the North- 
West system.” An instructive table is added, in which the 
increase of irrigation is contrasted with the decrease in rainfall. 
The percentage of the former varies from 28 in the Agra Division 
to 142 in Boolundshuhur, while the percentage of the rainfAil 
varied from 80 inches in Bareilly to 07 m Etawah. The 
relative decrease of rain in Agra and lloolundshuhur differed only 
as 48*5 and 54*5 per cent. 

The following table illustrates the areas irrigated relatively in 
the two seasons of khurroof and rubbee, showing not only how 
large a part was performed in the former season compared with 
that of previous years, but how much further a cubic foot of water 
was made to go—a fact which reflects great credit to the officers 
charged with the distribution of the water :— 


ment in the economical distribution of water, is fully borne out by 
this years’ results.” 

Boon Canals, 

These small canals do not improve much in their character as 
remunerative works, and the Superintending Engineer does not 
seem to anticipate much further improvement § but, at the same 
time, his remarks in paragraph 14 of the report are much to the 
purpose. lie observes as follows :—“ That tlie good done to a 
country by canals is not to be measured merely by the canal 
balance sheet, applies with two-fold force to the Doon Canals : a 
population has settled along these lines of irrigation dependent 
entirely on them, not only for water for their crops, but for water 
for domestic purposes. Close the Beejapoor Canal, and, in two 
years 1 time land now producing tea and cereals will be over-grown 
with jungle.” * 

Jhanxic, Ilmnocrpoor, and Bijnoxtr Tmigation Worlrs . 

Those yield but an insignificant amount of revenue, and call for 
no particular remfirks. 

Rohilk'hund Canals, 


Ganges ('anal. 
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A question is raised by Major Tirownlow as to the capacity to 
be given to canals in tlu* North-Western Provinces in mint ion to 
the volume available for the irrigation of the rubbee crop, ami 
the advisability of supplying the plough waterings to the full ex¬ 
tent of the volume available, as be considers that it was a specula¬ 
tive proceeding to distribute the 0,000 cubic feet available for this 
purpose in October, when the volume of the canal fell in January 
to 4,200 cubic feet. The remaiks made by Cuban 1 Grenthcd with 
reference to this point in paragraph* 33 and 34 are much to the 
point, and seem, at all events, to he borne out by the successful issue 
of the season’s operations. The following shows the areas of some 
of the principal crops irrigated as compared with that of pre¬ 
vious years, and that there is a steady, moderate extension in the 
cultivation of sugar-cane and liee, a iwo-fohl increase in the rubbee 
grains, while the area under indigo remains stationary:— 



1834-35 

1805-0(1. 

1833-37. 

1807-08. 

1808-03. 

Hire 

...| 22,433 

23.134 

30,533 

k 30.305 

13.355 

Sugar . 

| 50.153 

58.413 

40.338 

55,232 ' 

00.054 

Indigo 

...! 35,100 

47.714 

1 70.487 

75.084 

75,500 

Cotton 

. . ! 42,020 | 

i 10,430 

1 13.034 

5,010 1 

44,213 

Wheat and baric 

. 338,071 

332.373 1 

14(H),4*14 ! 

! 313,715 

033,582 


Xarigation. —The receipts from navigation, which is confined to 
the Ganges Canal, have increase d 10*3 per cent.; but, according to 
the statement, the articles carried have increased from 27,(KX) to 
43,000 tons. This quantity is, however, still very small compared 
witli the length of the canals opened, i /~., 054 miles. In propor¬ 
tion, however, ns obstacles are removed and greater facilities are 
offered, the traffic along the canal and its branches will doubtless 
increase. 

Eastern Jumna Canal. 


The extension of area on this canal was but 13,000 acres over 
the maximum previously reached in 1800-01, but it has now been 
so carefully worked for so many years that, as observed by the 
Chief Engineer, little margin remains for expansion. The profit 
on this canal for the year under review is said to have amounted 
to 25*87 per cent, on the capital, vide paragraph 53 of the Report. 
But though the absolute increase of area over that irrigated in the 
famine year of 1800-01 was only to the extent stated, yet the sup¬ 
ply «>f xvater on the average throughout the year was less, and tho 
duty obtained per cubic foot of discharge was the largest yet record¬ 
ed, being 00*7 in the kliurreef and 215*5 in the rubbee, or 300 acres 
in all. That one noticeable fact lias received confirmation during 
tli is year’s experience seems evident from the following remarks 
made by the Superintending Engineer, 2nd Circlo, in paragraph 
28 of his report: “ that the contract system is one in whicli tne 
interests of the cultivator are identical with that of tho Govem- 


Tliese canals are working at a loss, chiefly on account ofthe exceed¬ 
ingly low water-ratos charged. A revision of these rates has been 
proposed by the North-Western Provinces’ Government., and is now 
under consideration by the Government of India.* The area irri¬ 
gated amounted to f0,803 acres, or 2b times as much ns in the 
previous year. The increase was due to the prevailing drought, 
only Iff' 1 inches of rain having fallen during tho year. The necessity 
for these canals is made apparent by the fact that rice forms so largo 
a proportion of the cultivation. In the previous year the percent¬ 
ages of rice and v\ heat were 50 and 27 respectively, and during 
the year under review 40 and 30 per cent. A project was recently 
before the Gov ernment of India for remodelling these canals ns 
well as raising the water-rates, and the Chief Engineer’s opinion 
is that, seeing <k the amount of deficit occasioned hy censing to 
charge water-rate on canal water from natural streams lias decreas¬ 
ed from IIs. 27,1 Off to Us. 4,047, there is every reason to push on 
the re-construction of these works.” Section <5 of tho Chief Engi¬ 
neer’s report contains an interesting review of the effect of the 
drought in directing attention to the irrigation of the inferior food 
grains, nearly 77 per cent, of the total increased area consisting 
nt lk joar" and Indian corn, the stalks and leaves of both of which 
serve as food for cattle, while the grain is consumed hy human 
beings. The following remarks by Colonel Greatlied graphically 
and significantly describe the superior effects of canal irrigation 
in the North-Western Provinces as compared with that afforded 
by wells : “But, besides producing food for the support of hu¬ 
man life, canal irrigation created sustenance for cattle, which was 
produeeable by no other means, and, at a crisis when wells failed 
in well-irrigated districts, and herbage and fodder depended on 
abundant water, the rattle of the Doah were sax'cd, strong to labour 
in the work of the following harvests, whilst elsewhere those 
harvests also were reduced hy t lie want of cattle which had been 
swept off by the drought.’’ 

* # * * * * 

“ And, hisllv, canal cultivators became rich whilst others suffer¬ 
ed because they realized both large crops and high prices : the 
payment offend revenue was assured, the breaking up of commu¬ 
nities, the w^'vttlenient of tho social system of tho country, the 
loss and dispersion of property, which famine entails, were averted, 
and a vart sacrilioeNV life prevented, which, but for the extension 
of canal irrigation, must have occurred in 1808-Off, as it has occur¬ 
red in the same districts in 1837-38. I trust these results may be 
pondered by those who recommend dependence on the irrigation to 
be obtained from wells in a year a** serious drought.” The amouut 
of relief afforded by special irrigation works undertaken during 
the time of greatest pressure extended to upwards of two millions 
people and an outlay of Its. 4,31,185. The only unsatisfactory 
matter is the delay in the submission of the report. Ilis Excel¬ 
lency in Council also would have been pleased if something more 
hod been said as to the efforts which it is believed are b'eigig made 
to check the waste of water which takes place over the wide dis¬ 
tricts, and which it is understood forms one of the greatest agricui ■ 
turn! difficulties iti the North-Western Provinces. 


Cljr planters’ (Svelte. 


BOMBAY, 21st December 1871. 


CINCHONA. 


REPORT ON ANALYSIS OF BARK YIELDED BY THE GOVERNMENT CINCHONA 
PLANTATIONS, MADRAS. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of Fort St, Gscrge, 
Revenue Department, No. 1686, dated 26th September 1871. 

* O 
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From J . Broughton , Esq., Government Quinologist, to the Sn retory 
to Government, Fort St. George, Revenue Department, dated 
Cotacamund, 31«t July 1871. 

Ah in certain former reports I have the honour to adduce analyses, 
which express the changes in the composition of our oldest barks during 
the past two years. The following table expresses the amouut of alka- 
liods in the trunk bark of the oldest trees of C. Suceirubra in the 
month of May, the ]>criod of maximmi yield in the respective years. 
The amount is expressed in percentages of dry bark :— 



1888. 

1800. 

187►>. 

IS 7l 

Total alkaloids . 

0-74 

7-43 

7 0) 

7’So 

Total sulphates obtained... . 

tt-00 

6-43 

8*00 

513 

Quinine.. 

Cinchonidine and cinchonine . 

2*40 

4’34 

1-72 

C 71 

~7*i I 
5*87 | 

I 8) 

H 05 

Sulphate of quinino obtained crystallized 
Sulphate of cinchonidine obtained crystallized 

2-21 
3*85 

1.31 1 
4*02 

1-40 
4-0> ] 

n;, 

4 3J 


The above Analyses show that up to May 1871 the total amount of 
alkaloids ill the red bark had continued to increase. But os I had the i 
honour to mention ill a report dated 17th Sugust 18(»8 (Proceedings, j 
Madras Government, 22ml September 1888, No. 334, Hevenue Depart- j 
ment) as being ljighly probable to occur, the annual increments dimin- j 
ink ill amount—a circumstance which indicates that the bark is ai riv¬ 
ing at its maximum of yield. The numbers which approximately 
express the annual increments during the period of my observations 
are 0"76, 0"69, 0*17, 0'25. The circumstance that these numbers do 
not accurately express a regular diminution of increment, is doubtless 
attributable to the difficulty which occurs in collecting in successive 
years a sample, which shall accurately represent the mean yield of the 
bark of a large number of trees, together with the difficulty in collecting 
the samples each year under precisely comparable circumstances. Fiom 
certain results obtained in the comparison of the analysis of harks that 
have been treated with moss, with those of the natural unmossed haik, 

1 am strongly inclined to believe that if the bark of our oldest trees has 
not actually reached the age of its greatest yield, itmust have very nearly 
Approached it. As this is a point of some importance, which cannot 
be held decided without positive proof liereui'ter l)eing obtained, I licit* 
merely mention my personal opinion. In a report appearing (Proceed- | 
ingN. Madras Government, 22nd Februaiy 1889, No. 235, paragraph ! 
4), L hod occasion to mention that the amount of quinine had dimin¬ 
ished during past years in the red barks, although that of the total 
alkaloids had increased. During the hist two years, it appears that 
the amount of quinine has remained nearly constant, and probably in 
years to come, its amount will hereafter remain nearly statiouaiy in 
our red bark. From the above analyses it also seems probable that 
the amount of obtainable crystallized sulphate of ciiichouidinc is dimi¬ 
nishing with the increase of age. But with the present evidence I can¬ 
not hold this yet to he quite clear, since the determination of tho 
amount of cry stallized sulphates is apt to bo modified by circumstances 
other than the real amount of pure alkaloid, which latter it only 
approximately indicates. The large amount of variation according to 
circumstance of growth mot with in the baik of C. Officinalis, 
renders a precise determination of its menu quality a woik of groat 
difficulty. I here quote certain auulyses of this bark calculated in 
percentages of its dry state . 
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Total alkaloids . 
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Quinine. 
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Cinchonidine and cinchonine .. 
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Sulphate of quinine obtained crystallized .. 

Sulphate of cinchonidine obtained crystallized . 
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4.84 
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| The above analyses, though comi»amtively useless to determine the 
; alteration of the hark with age, are adduced as showing the high quali- 
j ty of the barks. Though it falls without my province to speak of the 
j improvement in the growth of the C. Officinalis trees, yet I cannot 
forbear to remark that a low yield is getting much less frequent in 
their hark than formerly. Both the crown barks of Dodabetta Plantu- 
i ti«m, which consists entirely of this species, and those of Neddivuttum 
i arc improving in quality. The increase in the yield of alkaloid is 
1 quite apparent, although I cannot with accuracy express its actual 
; amount This increase is due to quinine, aud at present it actually 
| appear probable that hereafter the total yield of alkaloids will equal 
j tliut of tho red hark. These two kinds divide between them nearly 
l fhe whole of our plantations. For European quinine manufacture, the 
j bark of Q . Officinalis is admirably suited, as itisso rich in quinine. In 
; addition, it is easy to work, and the sulphate of quinine crystallizes 
j with great readiness and purity. It is especially tne bark for export 
i to Europe. A small quantity is now packed for sending to England, 
i and l trust tliut from time to time its export maybe continued. In 
I total yield tho bark of (J . Suceirubra is tho richest, but in its natural 
{ state at least, this consists mainly of duclioiinline, cinchonine, and 
; occasionally quinidine -alkaloids which custom and the nddition of 
1 fresh unifies, coincident with tho hist separation of these substances 
; have kept out of extensive theraputical use. The medical reports of 
the Cinchona Commissioners of the Indian Presidencies, and the report 
i on the medical use of “ amorphous quinine” appear to iudicate that 
| those alkaloids, and consequently red bark, is the kind that can he 
j employed most usefully in India. In Europe the price of the natural 
j ied bark Will hereafter sink, when it is brought into competition with 
crown bark. How* far by careful special cultivation of the red bark it 
may hereafter be possible to modify this result, it would at present 
be premature to speculate. 

After the above kinds, the most important at present cultivated 
I ou tho plantations is undoubtedly that of C. Cnlisaya. As in my 
| former reports tho trees of Calisayu woro very young, it is quite 
natural to lind the amount of alkaloids in tho bark has increased. 
Tho most remarkable jioint about the plants of C. ('alisaya is tho 
great number of varieties. These display almost every habit. As 
it was necessary to examine tho bark of tho trees of most marked 
character, in order to determine the kind most suitable for cultiva¬ 
tion, those varieties have taken up much timo. I hare tho honour to 
quote the analyses of soveral of these varieties. Tho alkaloids are 
given iu percentages contained in dry bark : 

Trunk Bn rk*of C. Cali say a grown at Neddivuttum. 



I. 1 
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Total alkaluiiU. j 
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0*30 

Quinine . 
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These represent fairly the different yields I have mot with among 
tho kinds of 0. Cnlisaya raisod from seed obtained from Mr. Money 
They are, as a whole, of good quality ; but No. V., or the bark of the 
variety with broad leaveB, which are red iu tho undor-surfaco and 
of vigorous habit, is the kind which should be propagated, os it is the 
ono whose cultivation can ho most profitably extended. I havo 
examined tho bark of several other varieties beside tlio/io whose 
analyses are given above, but find thorn all inferior to No. V. and 
promising nothing remarkable in their qualities. The bark’of our 
C. Calisaya is of excellent quality, and is better suited for quinine 
manufacturer’s use than that of C. Suceirubra. 1 regret that tho 
larger number of tho trees lias not boon plan tod, but as the yield 
of bark from tho present plantations will shortly bo so large I oan. 
not now rocommend any considerable extension even with this sort* 
In a report appearing in Proceedings, Madras Government Re’ 
veuuo Department, No. 334, paragraphs 22 and 23, I had occasion to 
remark that iu the barks of the <’. Suceirubra and Officinalis a 
high mean ternpomturo appeared unfavourable to the production'or 
qumiuo, that alkaloid occurs moro readily in the bark of trees 
grown at high olevations within certain limits. I havo met with a 
remarkable illustration of this priuciplo also in the bark of C 
Peruviana. The bark of this tree, grown at Neddivuttum, generally 
contains n<» quinine whatever, ami ut best contains it in so small an 
amount that it is with difficulty it can be clu.irly detected. But the 
►Superintendent of the plantations has, with great judgment, experimeu- 
tally plan tot 1 several of these trees at Dodabetta plantation where 
they grow with much difficulty from the cold being too great for them 
An analysis of tho bark of one of these trees gave the following results’ 
to which, for comparison, I attach oil analysis of the bark grown at 
Neddivuttum:— ° 
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Though the hark of C. Pemvuina from Neddivuttum contained a 
small amount of alkaloid nolol»lo in ether, it wan not quinine. But by 
■'rowing the name species at the higher elevation of l)ndabetta planta¬ 
tion, its bark quite alters its character, and yields in analysis an 
amount of pure quinine, which icudily crystallizes as sulphate. Indeed 
the bark thus grown, far more resembles the bark of C- Sued rubra 
than a grey baik. I cannot but consider this instance of a total change 
of alkaloid, by increase of elevation, a most interesting one. 

The occurrence of several remarkable varieties among tlio trees 
raised from seed lias directed my attention to the occurrence of 
hybrids among our species of cinchona. In one instance 1 was able 
from the account given by Mr. Dawson, then Assistant Superintend¬ 
ent at Ncddivuttmu, to directly trace the origin of a very beautiful 
plant, which was found to bo a hybiid between <\ Surnrnbra and 
Micranthn. This plant was picked up a seedling under a tree of the 
tatter. 1 analysed its baik and found its yield was poor, but leprcsent- 
ed a moan between the qualities of the two species. Examination 
among seedling trees led to the discovery of many other examples 
of hybridism, especially to cross I needs between <\ Snrrnubta ami 
Ujficuialis. In 1870 I communicated a short memoir on the subject to 

»n i w i«i iQ-n the lammun Society.* The oeeui mice of the 
tlemoiphie varieties nutcho and heuhra, in 
'’pecieS of cinchona was shown in this conninniicathm to render 
cross breeding highly probable, in the snine manner as has been shown 
by Darwin to occur in primula, uxitlis , and other plants. I learn 
from the discussion which took place on tin* subject at the Society’s 
meeting that the fact of the tendency of < inchona to hybridism was 
considered pioved. Since that, time Jliavo made numerous analyses 
of the bark of vaiious hybjids that 1 have observed, but in no one 
instance have l found any of special excellent o. In bu t, it appears 
to me that these hyhiids eoinbine the bad qualities ot both the paients. 
1 therefore do not quote the analyses. 

I cannot bnt think that this ready hybridism between the species 
of cinchona affords im explanation of the oeeurreneo of tho 
numerous ruriches, which have been recognized by botanists, f 
observe, for instance), that a most recent classification gives 33 
undoubted Hpcciutf, mid nearly 80 separate varieties of cinchona. 
Ou our plantations there nre several plants which, though certainly 
hybrids, would undoubtedly bo made into species by n botanist 
ignorant of their origin. It seoniH, therefore, not. iinpmhahlo that 
several wpecioB, to which a soparato name has been attributed, nmy 
bc only South American hybrids. It. is to l»o hoped that in any 
future botanical classification of tho genus, this circumstance may 
bo borne in mind. 

This fact of the inter-breeding of the species renders the seed of 
a treo, surrounded with ninny othcis of ii different kind, subject to 
considerable uncertainty of producing all plants liko Its parent* 
As ft fact the sends of tho variety L called provisionally laucenlata 
gave but. few plants which resembled their parent, and consequently 
the HeciHings had to bo discarded. As the tree producing the seeds 
was surrounded on all sides by tho ordinary ciown barks, tho 
variation in tho seedlings becomes intelligible. 

I observe (lint Dr. Weddell in his “Notes sur les f^uinq uinas" 
(Annalcs des Sciences Nutnrelles, 5 o. scrie, Tonies \ I. and XII.', 
and ut the suggestion of Mr. Howard, cnlIs the vuluubic variety 1 
called binceolrtfa above alluded to, Cinrhnua Officinalis, 

(liana, Angitstifbha remarking that lancenlatn does not express so 
well as Angnatijblia tho peculiar shaped leaf. 1 would suggest 
that the mime Angnsti/olia he, in future, adopted as the name of the 
variety. 

lu several preceding ivpoits 1 have abundantly stated my comic- 
tioiiSjUml their grounds, fur considering that living cinchona baik has 
its yield «>f alkaloids injured by exposure to sunlight The experimen 
tal evidenco of this already adduced appeals to me to be quite con¬ 
clusive of the fact, so that further pi oof is scarcely needed. Kurtlici 
proof appears, however, in the eiieuinstance of which I li.ive been tor 
somo time aware, that the bark of opposite sides ol tIn- same tree 
differs in yield of alkaloids. This, oftouise, is only fully appaicnt in 
trees that are equally exposed to sunlight on each side, which fiom the 
silo of the plimtutions, does not goneially «*ccui. Hut the following 
analyses express the yields of the bark taken respectively fioin the 
north and south sides of a tree which is equally exposed on ail sides. 
The baik was taken July 25th, 1S71 - 
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months, the effect has been that the yield of alkaloids has been 
diminished irtf.S percent. This duel ease apparently consist of quinine 
which is colninereiiilly the most valuable of the alkaloids. This effect 
lifts been pi minced in spite of its being the most cloudy period of the 
year. _ 

TEA. 


THE MANUFACTURE OK J1IUCK-TK 

TIY .TA.MWS JM VCl'ltKHSO.V, 

’|*up, commerce in brick-tea is go extensive among the people 
uf Central Asia, that it scorn* wonderful so littlo should bo 


known on the subject. Kiachta, frontier town in Eastern Si¬ 
beria was, up to the year 1861, tho principal mart for brick-tea ; 
the monopoly, held by a first-class guild of Russian merchants, 
was abolished in that year, however, and in 1862 the frontier 
custom-house was removed to Irkutsk, since which time tea has 
I onto oil the portion of Siberia eastward of Lake Baikal, free of 
! duty. Moreover, tho importation of sea-borne tea was legalized 
j in April, 18(52, in spite of strong protests from Kiachta; this 
was intended to put a stop to the contraband trade, and the high 
I prices charged to consumers by the Kiachta monopolists. In 
| spite of tlmso things, however, 7,083,029 lbs. of brick-tea are 
| known to hav e been imported at Tien-Tsin, for Kiachta, in 
1808. This is only a fraction of tho trade, as Kiachta is only 
one of the many marts for tho article. Somojxttempts have 
boon made, on the part of the Indian toa planters, to invite the 
| Tibetans and others to deal with them, but (so far as brick-toas 
i arc concerned) without much success. This may bo due to the 
! general ignorance prevailing as to the proper method of maiiu- 
j f’acture. It is generally admitted that tho coarser leaves are 
| used. After the green leaves have been steamed they are knead- 
! cd into a pasty mass ; this kneading, under the hands, eflectu- 
j ally rids tho leaf of the bitter juices which are so very undesi¬ 
rable ; moreover, it prepares the loaf for the future compression 
I in some way not clearly Known at present. I am disposed to be- 
| lieve that this kneading process with the hands is a mere vario- 
j ty of practice, and that it is frequently set aside; in such case 
the leaves are pressed into moulds directly the steaming is 
I completed. Mr. C. M. Grant., of Kiachta, (the well-known 
! proprietor of the Overland North China Telegraph Agency), 
says the coarser leav es are moistened by steam, and then com¬ 
pressed in moulds in the shape of bricks, which are stacked so 
that, the air may freely circulate and dry them; this is for green 
brick-tea ; black brick-tea is fabricated from the refuso as black 
tea, <>r the siftings of tho teas prepared for the European markets. 
In England the steaming process seems to strike tho mind os a 
fallacy at first, but this arises rather from its being so very differ¬ 
ent from the ordinary descriptions of the method of preparation, 
than from any real defect or difficulty in the process itself. 1 
Tho allusions to the manufacture of brick-tea in tho English 
language are exceedingly rare. It is mentioned ill the Asiatic 
Jovnvtf (\ think) that in the reign of Jin-Tsuug (a. d. 1023-63) 
teas were of two kinds : the first kind called Peon-tcha was the 
leaves combined together in a mass in the form of a board, and 
i then dried by tho action of fire ; tho second kind was called 
, San-trha, being the leaves reduced to powder. Steaming seems 
i to have been known long before tliis time however, and somo 
! Chinese authors consider it to have been the earliest known 
method of manufacture. Y r <m Biobold mentions a method of 
| steaming used in Japan for the preparation of green teas ; ho 
I says the leaves aro laid on mats, in a square 1h>x or chest, into 
i which the steam is introduced from a kettle. There aro un- 
j doubtedly a very great many methods, just as there aro in tho 
I preparation of on unary teas, and further information is veiy 
; desirable as to the means employed by the Russian agents in 
| flic interior of Hupeh (Hu-kung) for steaming the leaf; also as 
* to w hen the leaves are gathered for this tea, the description of 
j mould in wjiich the tea leaves arc pressed, the mode of obtain¬ 
ing the j JkfSiire, the ordinary time employed in drying tho 
j bricks, and\J.tcmpcriituro of the air uud general state of tho 
i weather, &e. j- information on these subjects would bo 
j highly valuable to Vlio Indian tea-planter, and benefit com. 
j meree generally. 

[ The Editor of The JiriiP^ Journal will lie obliged for any facts 

) relating to the above subject, w/tiVlcliicb gentlemen residing in tlic interior 
of China may favour him.] ' -q , 


I Essay on tea. 

| Th.i Judges appointed to consider the inoritsL P the essays 
sont in response to tho offer by tho Council of*"t§:s Silver 
i Medal of the Society of Arts for tno best treatise on thcT^r^ta- 
> bio production of tea, have sent in their report, upon vvfft lff ' 
j the Indian Committee passed the following resolution, which"- 
| has been adopted by the Council:—“ Tho Indian Committee, 
under tho recommendation of the Judges appointed, is not in a 
position to recommend tho Council to award the medal, but 
it gives commendation to the essay of Mr. James Macplierson, 
of -if), Ilereford-road, Wcstbournc drove, as containing much 
information as to tho growth and manufacture of tea in India.’ 7 
The Judges wore Major-General Henry Pelham Burn, Dr. 
Archibald Campbell, and Robert Fortune, Esq. 


INDIAN TEA CULTIVATION. 

Dr. Archibald Campbell writos as follows :— a I have tho 
pleasure to send you a memoroduin on tho tea statistics of 
Lower Bengal for last year. It show’s a total export ofmoro 
; tlmu J 1,0(1(1,000 lbs., being nearly 3,()00»000 lbs. increase over 
J the previous year. For the prudent your, even at the same rate 
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of increase, we may reckon on 15,000,000 lbs. as the amount of 
exjK»rt To this for all India, has to l>o added the produce 
of Kumaon, Uhera Dhoon, Kangra, and tho Neilgherrios. For 
Darjeeling, the momorandum gives the produce for 186!) only. 
For this year it may, I believe, be reckoned at more than 
double. In 1862, wheu the Indian teas were first exhibited 
in London, the total produco was reckoned at 2,000,0(H) 
only, so that the steady increase may be considered satisfactory. 
There is no doubt, I believe, of the great future that is in store 
for ludian teas, not only in England, as their excellent quality 
and prefect purity becomo better known, but in all the extensive 
tea-consuming countries north of tho Himalayas, when the 
ludian Government takes real pains to procure sale and easier 
transit in that direction. In Assam, there are 900 plantations, 
containing 29,350 acres under tea, which produced last year 
435,772 lbs. of tea. In Darjeeling, there are 44 gardens, having 
a cultivated area of 10,007 acres, which yielded 851,540 lbs. of 
tea iu 1869. In Sylhet there are 22 gardens, having 2,240 acres 
cultivated, which produced 239,902 lbs. In Cacliar tliero are 
118 plantations, and 24.374 acres under plant; the produce 
last year was 4,009,832 Tbs. of tea. Tho other districts such 
as Dacca, Chittagong, Hazareobugh, and Loliardugab, contain 
only a few gardens, have not furnisbed propor statistics. There 
are but few imported coolios iu Sylhot and Darjeeling, but in 
Assam there were 21,667, but tho returns are not satisfactory. 
(Jachar had 14,776 labourers under contract, and 15,000 time- 
expired men. About 200,000 rs. were remitted to Cacliar during 
the year. The quantity o 1 tea exported from Calcutta was 
18,434,000 lbs., against 8,789,344 lbs. the pvovious year, show¬ 
ing an increase of 2,644,651 lbs. 5 ' 

- + - 

AGRICULTURAL STOCK AND TK V PLANTATIONS ON Til 10 
NK1LUHKRRIKS. 

From the, Commissioner of the Ncilf/herries to the Seerctary to 
Government y Revenue JJe/utrtmcnt, Fort tit. George, dated (Jota- 
camund, 25 th February 1871, No. 10. 

O. O., 23rd January 1871, No. 112, directs me to place certain 
orders oil the unanswered file for the half-year ending 31st 
December 1870, viz:—Order, 30th March 1870, No. 411, para¬ 
graphs o and 0. Order, 19th December 1870, No. 2072. The 
last-named order was replied to on the 25th January 1871. I now 
reply to the first Order. r 

T. “Desiring to bo furnished with any suggestions for adopting 
“ mousuros calculated to improve the agricultural stock of the Neil- 
“ gherrics, and for assisting in procuring a superior description of 
“ plant for stocking the tea plantations." 

The first part of the order respecting agricultural stock was 
replied to in my letter to the Hoard of the 6th November 186!), 
No. 58, in answer to proceedings of the Hoard, No. 745, of the 
3rd February 1869. I now forward copy of that letter and its en¬ 
closures. \V'ith respect to tea planting, J have been for some time 
in correspondence and consultation with most of the Neilglier- 
ry tea growers, with a view to place before Government a definite 

■ proposal for the encouragement of tea cultivation up here. 

* 1 live so mo¬ 
ment aid 
mmimous 
ion of tea 
onomicai, 
me, after 
vnoiiH tea 
eilgherrv 
mpplv 'as 
to come, 
erferenee 
s (as was 
igon the 
lit render 
l may be 

in number 

of years. 

II,—Thai Government should introduce the best mode of manufuc- 
turo by the importation of Chinese or Assam exports, or by accrediting 
some qualified Europeun to the tea districts of Northern India, in order 
I lint he may make himself master of (lie most approved methods of 
manufacture there, and instruct us hero. 

Ill,—That tho Commissariat should bo directed lo call for tenders 
and purchase Indian teas instead of China as hitherto. 

IV,—That u quantity of China, hybrid and indigenous Assam tea 
seeds should bo imported by Government and planted out in separate 
patches at a distance from each other, so us to prevent hybridization 
and enable growers to get BeedB true to their kind, which is not always 
the cose with the seeds purchased from private gardens. 

The planters had the satisfaction on interview here last year 
with Ills Excellency the Governor and tho Members of Council 
on the subject of the first suggestion, Unite written all T have 
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to say on the same subject in my letters* to the Board, which are, 
I believe, still before Government, and on which final orders havo 
not yet been received. I will only add that if the principle of 
free*tenure for a time is one that mu bo recognized at all any 
where, tea planters on the Neilgherrios have special claim to the 
indulgence. 

In Assam, Cacliar, Chittagong, and in Darjeeling, and other hill 
districts of Hengal, climates congenial to the tea plant are found, 
i and the growth and manufacture of tea are thoroughly established 
| there. Hut iu Southern India tea cultivation is of recent date ; 

; and, although the plant will live and grow almost anywhere, soil, 
j climate, elevatiou, labour, manufacture, and communications liavu 
all more or loss to say to the successor failure of a plantation as 
an investment. Gil the Neilglterries the effect of all these is not 
I yet known. A planter who, as a pioneer, employs his capital in 
the formation of a tea estate in tin* south of India, incurs risks 
beyond those of ordinary agriculture, or even of coffee planting, 
and may therefore fairlv ask Government to forego the rent of 
the land mitil lie lias lin'd time to ascertain whether or not his tea 
will yield him a profit. As regards the second suggestion, one 
thing is pretty certain that bill teas excel in flavour; but the hill 
! plant fields less leaf, ami 1 lie leaf weight for weight, wants tho 
i strength of Assam and other teas grown at lower elevations. On 
this account manufacture is all-importunt on hill states. Given 
a suitable soil, climate, and elevation, the tea plant here will 
produce flushes of leaf in considerable quantity, and so 
far tho Neilghorry planter, who has some knowledge of tea 
growing, cun see bis way. Hut then comes manufacture 
on which profit und loss" mainly depend. It will be within 
I the recollection of Government that four tea manipulators were 
I engaged for two years, brought down from the Noil#-West 
J’rovinees, and placed in February 186-3 upon the Neilglierry plan- 
; In lions of Messrs. Mann and lluc. Mr. Collector Grantf was 
' under the impression that “ considerable benefit, resulted from tho 
j instruction of the lea manipulators.’’ I mu, however, rather 
I disposed to think, from what. I can learn, that tho lienetit was not 
I great. Mr. Ouehlerlony, w lui was managing Mr. Mann’s estate 
at the time, wrotej on the loth November 1864 that their (the 
tea manipulators) conduct had been good ; “ but, beyond showing 
“ tlm detail of manipulating ami use of the various utensils, they 
<m cannot give instruction on the general work * * *, and the result 
“ of their own work in preparing tra was an article inferior to 
“ what the overseer and bis own men prepared.” Mr. Han 
wrotc§ “ They will introduce a new era in the manufacture of 
“ tea into the Delirah Doon and North-West. The tea they first 
“ made for me has cost me more than they here cost the Govern- 
“ ment.” if Government admitted tho necessity of doing some¬ 
thing inorc towards helping on m/mvfailure, here, 1 should not 
adv ise a fresh importation of native manipulators. 

There are scarcely two estates here on which the mode of manu¬ 
facture is the same. Hut an intelligent man, by attentive inquiry 
on the spot in old tea districts, would surely be able to determine 
which is the best plan, and afterwards instruct others in the pro¬ 
cess. An expenditure by Government of 3,000 or 4,000 Hupees 
in the employment of such a man for a few months might, I think, 
set the point'dt. rest once for all; and it would be in this direction, 
if any, that I should like to see the Government take action rather 
than import 11101 x 5 native manipulators. Year by year tea cultiva¬ 
tion in India is assuming proportions which would justify the ex¬ 
penditure of n few hundred pounds to aid, if it be found really 
necessary, in developing ail industry which promises to be of great 
national* importance. When tea planting in the North first at- 
I tractcd notice, experimental estates wore opened by the Govem- 
1 ment of India at great expense, and seeds and seedlings were given 
grafts to the public. The result is that several districts in the 
north are non' studded with tea estates, worked by private 
individuals. There is every probability that tea growing on 
the Neilgherries can be made to pay when worked under proper 
conditions of locality and management, if tho difficulty of manu¬ 
facture can be satisfactorily solved. Tho Agricultural and 
Horticultural .Society of India have offered a medal and 500 
Hupees for the best essay on tea cultivation. Tho essays are to 
be in Calcutta by the 1st proximo. One I know has gone up from 
this district. It would he well to await the result, and see if the 
prize essay affords such information on manufacture as to obviate 
the necessity of Government moving in the matter. The third 
suggestion that the (loiiiniissariat should ho called upon to pur¬ 
chase Indian teas is one that I cannot support. Such an artless 
mode of protection might find many advocates in America, but 
infant industries with us must be content with less easily discover¬ 
ed props. The attention of the Commissariat Officers might b*» 
drawn to Indian teas; but, iu the interests of economy, they must 
bo left to purchase the best tea they can find at the lowest figure. 
Before commenting on the fourth suggestion, I should like to 

* 26th"October 1869, No. 149, Board's Proceedings No. 1861 of ISth March 1870 » 
7th May 1870, No. 69, In Board's Proceeding* No. 6611 of 6th September 1870. 

t Letter, 2nd March 186 J, No- 10, iu Frocoodings of Government, Revenue 
Department, 10th March 188«, No. 102 
j Proceedings of Goromment, 20th December 1884, No. 212. 
i Proceedin';* of Gwcunnout, Ik venue Department, 3»tU’ January 1803. 
Nv. an. 
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await Mr. Melvin's return from Bengal, in order that I may with 
him over the .small Government tea estate here, to see its 
condition and note what varieties of tea plants we have. 
In conclusion, I venture to point out the importance of encourag- 
infr tea planting to the utmost, with a view to the development of 
the resources of this and other Hill plateaus. Native hill cultiva¬ 
tion is unimportant. The great staples of the low country cannot 
Ik.' raised here on account of the climate. Distance from* markets 
and cost of transport tell hea\ ily on agricultural industries which 
raise bulky or perishable articles. Coffee pays best at lower ele¬ 
vations. As rinchoua produce is a medicine and not an article, of 
fond, its cultivation will too soon find a limit. The increased 
expense of living in India and the greater facilities of communica¬ 
tion with Europe make the advent t»f mere settlers more and more 
improbable. Ten, therefore, growing, as it does, in climate attrac¬ 
tive to Europeans, seems to me t«> afford the best hope of inducing 
any number of them to people our Hill plateaus. 

If mm the Commissioner of the Neil if he fries to the Serf eta rtf to 

(ioecniment^ Reremte department t dated (Jutneamtind^ *1 \th 

September 1*71, No. It7. 

Your olHcial memorandum dated 1st September 1*71, No. Hi?* 

1 have the honour to forward Mr. Hrace's essay on tea culture 
for the perusul of Government. Mr. Draco informs me that the 
Secretary of Agri-Horticultural Society of India has written to him 
to say that it has not yet been decided to whom the prize of /XX) 
Du pees is to be awarded. 

j'mm the Commissioner of the Nedi/herries to the See retort/ to 

(/otWnment , Hveenue Department , dated Outacaniti/td, 2Vth 

September 1*71, No. 70. 

Your official memorandum, No. Hi7, dated 1st September 1*71. 

Ill my letter of the 2oth .February 1*71, I said I would await 
Mr. Mclvor’s return from Bengal before reporting on the desirabi¬ 
lity of Government importing further (’liina hybrid and indigen¬ 
ous Assam tea seed ana forming separate plantations of each at a 
distance from one another to prevent hybridization. I have since 
then been over the Government tea garden tahiml Dodabett two 
or three times, and went again on the 1 -lii instant with .Mr. 
Mclvor, from whom I learn tlmt we have 4,7oO seven-year old tea 
plants and i,o00 young plants. (>f the old plants about half are 
Assam and quarter the hybrid variety. The plants in the garden 
looked strong and healthy, and would furnish an immense number 
of cuttings if there was a demand for them. Mr. Mclvor was of 
opinion that propagation by cuttings would prove more satisfac¬ 
tory than by importation of seed. Under these ciiviiiflstances 
might be put down a few thousand cuttings of each variety of lea 
plant for distribution to planters i/ratis, or at some nominal price. 
This, I think, would meet present needs. Hereafter, when there 
are signs of tea paying and land is lieing taken up actively for tea 
cultivation, Government might consider the question of adding in 
the importation of seeds of the various varieties. In .lime last I 
received nn offer from Captain Jennings to lease the Government 
tea garden for JoO Rupees per annum. 'Subsequently, in August, 
he modi lied his offer to the purchase of the leaf, and I have 
accordingly desired Mr. Mclvor to arrange with him the price per 
pound, mut to keep an account of the quantity of leaf picked and 
sold tlmt we may know how much nil acre of a certain age plants 
will produce. 

If the annually increasing importation of Indian tea into the 
London market in meant to continue, it must do bo under con¬ 
ditions which will not only multiply its popularity, but sap the 
associations which supported a taste for the Chinn herb even 
taforo the hybrid product of Assam had been discovered, and 
which have continued to keep alive a partiality for it in spite of 
its inferiority to the plant of our Bengal gardens. Celestials 
have done much of late years to engender a distrust in the 
public rnirnl of England of their honesty. A goodly quantity of 
the stuff exi»orted from China as tea, has taon discovered, on 
analysis, to bo an abominable adulteration of willow loaves aud 
steel-filingB, together with used-up tea leaves renovated, arti¬ 
ficially faced, aud mixed with earthy colouring matter, liesides 
“ a great deal of dirt o»d filth/* A single shipment of this vilo 
compound consisted of 300 chests from Shanghai. Other in¬ 
voices smaller in bulk, but numerically very large, aggregatin'; 
some thousands of pounds, are yearly disseinminatcd through 
England by the agency of petty dealers skilled in the art of 
alloying. Anxious enquiry has been suggested by the practice, 
in respect to how far the law is potent to step in and check this 
wholesale deterioration of a herb, which long habit has rendered 
so grateful to tho palate. But the law, 0b would seem from pub¬ 
lished accounts, is powerless to interfere aud circumvent the 
fraud, though admitting the necessity for special legislation. 
But where tne law is so lax and toleration ho charitable, it may 
be doubted whether very important or beneficial results would 
follow were the State even to provide against the nefarious 
systems adopted fur “ tattering ” u staple. 1>U this head, Dr. 
acotferu of London j *ays 


- ... , _ , _ 

“ Not all chemists, however, have accepted a chemical standard in 
the matter of adulteration. One ohexnioal professor, who gave 
evidence before Mr. Scliolcfield’s Select Committee on adulterations, 
seems to hold opinions of parity, imparity, adulteration, Ac.» 
more vague and undefined than any held by tho public. The gentle¬ 
man in question admitted that, in respect of gin, after the publican 
had weakoned it with water, and subsequently reproduced the sem¬ 
blance of strength by the incorporation of other materials, no injury 
was committed on the public by the sale of such result. He main¬ 
tained that the article ultimately sold was sold at a fair prioe, and 
therefore was not an adultoratod article. Such was tho testimony 
given by a Professor of Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society, 
and colleague to the late member for St. Albans. Suroly this is loose 
morality to say tho least of it.” 

Loose, however, as it doubtlessly will aud must appear to 
persons of rigid principles, as we have before seen, the law can¬ 
not interpose to establish u healthier tone of morals, for so long 
as principles and interests conflict, a large margin of credibility 
must be entered on tho debit side of charitableness. With the 
enlisted responsibility of professional experience, rogues have 
felt their bauds strengthened and thofa dishonesty authorized 
under scientific analysis ; they have waxed fat, and pursued 
with renewed ardour tlio simple method of multiplying their 
unholy gains at the expense of a little ingenuity. The public 
has suffered in health us a matter of necessity, but the public is 
tolerably well contented to suffer when it is told, eje-cathedrd, 
that its forbearance is indispensable to tho promotion of rascality. 
Wo find precisely the same moderation used in tea adulteration. 
Most people aro aware of tho unenviable repute into which tho 
sloe has fallen. They may remember the couplet 

“ Pin to and China now farewell, for we've the nloe divine, 

Its leaves make all the tea we sell, its fruit makos half our wine.” 

If vve substitute for the sloe some other ingredients we have 
enumerated, and base our conviction of the theory of teu'adulter- 
ation as it now prevails, on the published experience of analytical 
chemists, we shall find the substance sold in England as China 
tea, not a greatly villified compound. As scienco has advanced, 
adulteration has become easier, aud manipulation more dexter¬ 
ous. It is a well-known fact that establishments, having for their 
object the manufacture of spurious teas from the leaves of other 
than the tea plant, once existed iu Loudon, though it is prob¬ 
able they have been for some time past defunct, but tho art they 
practised is yet alive, and the production of fictitious tea from 
exhausted* leaves impregnated with colouring and flavouring 
substances, is abundantly evident. The notorious chicaneries 
of the modern Babylon, vve purpose making the subject of a future 
article, confining ourselves for the present to a consideration of 
import’s from Chino. 

By far the largest amount of tea adulteration is carried on by 
those skillful operators, the Celestials, in their own country. 
These cxjiert rogues, says a modern writer—“in whom the imi¬ 
tative faculty is so strongly developed that their artists will even 
depict each small-pox indentation on the face of a sitter”— expe¬ 
rience no difficulty in palming off upon the “outer barbarians'* 
adulterated tea. To fashion tea oust into the appearance of 
dry leaves, to make block tea blacker, and green tea greener by 
artificial means, arc some of tlieii pleasantest diversions. The 
disguising oubstances employed being seldom unobjection¬ 
able in a fcinitnry sense. By means of plumbago, a rich, 
deep, black >ty^»ur is obtained, an increase of groennoss 
and a lustrous sparkle are imparted to greon tea by u mixture of 
talc powder, turmeric and Prussian blue, a substance, which, if 
not positively poisoirtf, s, is, notwithstanding its toxicological 
inertnoss, highly indigin'-hie. Mr. Warrington, of Apothe¬ 
caries’ Hall, is the chemist'LUcwhom must be allowed the praise 
of having fixed lmoii a determine. of tho methods by which 
tea is adulterated in China. He state.. 

“ I examined the article of tea some years bac.^, Iu 1844, rather 
accidentally than otherwise, I was drawn intcr\^? examination 
morons a point of chemical interest. Two samples’ /Mrroen and 
black tea were brought to me by an excise officer, who l&trjade a 
preliminary seizure in the neighbourhood of Kennington. 
od to know if those were genuine teas. I requested him to gu" 
further information as to the identification of the samples with the 
bulk of the teas, and ho was to see mo again. Tho samples lay be¬ 
fore a window, and one day seeing the sun upon the surface of tho 
green tea, I was very much surprised with the varying tints. 1 
then examined it microscopically, aud I found tho whole of this tea 
was faced with a colouring material. On calling at one of the largo 
tea warehouses, and mentioning what 1 had observed, they said im¬ 
mediately * Have you examined the unglazed tea ?’ I was very 
mnoh Htruck with the term unglazcd. I asked them what they 
meant by 1 unglazod tea. * They said 1 we have two kinds of ton in 
the trade; what is called glazed tea and unglazed tea.” 

Mr. Warrington was shown a specimen of unglazed tea, 
which he describes os of “ a dull slate colour.” On examina¬ 
tion he found no turmeric, and very little Prussian blue, but a 
quantity of sulphate of lime upon the surface. Now, except the 
refuse uust of tea leaves can warrant the consanguinity, tho 
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abominablo mixture that passes—loss now than in former yeans 
—in the London market, and is vended by wholesale and 
retail dealers for China tea, is nothing more than wo have pre¬ 
viously described. In China the process of sophistication is 
simple, consisting of a preparation or gum, brown earthy matters, 
and a little tea dust fashioned into the external appearance of 
tea and dried. This compound is produced for tho special de¬ 
lectation of barbarians, under the appropriate designation “ lie’’ 
tea. There is a germ of honesty in this appellation peculiarly 
gratifying, when we take into account the characteristics of our 
u Celestial” friends. Having enacted a falsehood by producing 
tho mixture they seem to compound witli conscience in thoir 
selection of a suggestive title for the filthy product. 

It has frequently struck us as singular that so large and 
influential a body as the tea planters of Bengal, have never, for 
their own protection, exerted thomselvos for the formation of 
an associated Agency in Loudon. Wo have frequently urged 
upon their consideration the immense advantage such a body 
would confer ; the accession of power in moving the Indian 
authorities by extraneous pressure and parliamentary discussion, 
by the publicity of advertisements and ventilation in the first- 
cluss Metropolitan journals, and by means also of minor instru¬ 
mentalities such as aro unavailable in India. As tho law reads, 
a custom-house otticial in London is not empowered to seize 
and confiscate the deleterious compou . Is now imported for 
home consumption, though ho may know the same to be detri¬ 
mental to heultfi if used as beverages. I1 is matter for very 
serious deliberation, whether a system of inspection should not 
immediately be introduced in the interests of sanitation anil 
public safety, and this is one of tho essential measures a “Plan¬ 
ters’ Association/* duly represented in London, would soon 
succeed in establishing. A good deal may also be urged on 
the advisability of popularising Indian teas at home by means 
of published reports of chemical examinations, correspondence 
with various societies, statistical information on Indian tta 
gardens, &e., by which invoices, with tho exception of small 
lesnrvcs, might be bespoke long previously to arrival, at urrento 
market rates, or even more favourably, if the supplies were 
guaranteed to conic regularly to hand. Jn this way also attested 
samples could always be made available to refute the suspicion 
of impure teas being made to do duty as genuine India manufac¬ 
ture. Tin; advantages and facilities to planters would be, we 
believe, considerably greater than those we have enumerated, if 
they would but combine for the furtherance of tho common 
object. In our next notice of tlie subject, we hope to offer a few 
more useful hints to such of our planting friends as may feel in¬ 
terested in tlie perusal. —Bcmjul Times. 

Pruning <>f Tea :—By George King, m. n., F. L. S. Late 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Kumaon. 


(From the Journal of the Agricultural anti Horticultural 
Society of India, Voh III., Fart 1.) 


Although it is about a quarter of a century since its culti¬ 
vation was begun in the Nortli-WeBt Provinces of India, only 
a few years have elapsed since tea lirst began to W seriously 
looked upon as a garden crop, and to have the coir^Wnest. prin¬ 
ciples of horticulture practically applied to idea that 

guided tea planters in these provinces for mm^yours, appears 
to liavo been that tea is a kind of forest um[>, on which high 
cultivation would be thrown away, and that hoeing and 

manuring were likely chiefly to stiuujjjn tho growth of tho 
rank grass and weeds that still dig^iWu possession of tho soil 
(usually only too suceessfull^^with the Chinese exotic, to the 
success of which thev^^P^rooking for the realization of tlieir 
fortunes! In coppqflpffico of their attachment to such idoas, 
tlioy did not co^j^cr a practical acquaintance with farming or 
gardening M^rprime importance in the manager of a plantation. 
Croat eiiM^iudeed was often displayed in planting out tea 
buslmijrnut none whatover in caring for them afterwards. 

faire wus realty the motto, and the practice was thank- 
Wuly to collect what seed and leaves the bushes might yield, and 
by the aid of a Chinaman, (who might or might not have had any¬ 
thing to do with tea-making in his native country), to convert the 
latter into as good tea as possible. Among the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of gardening in respect of which tea had been until very 
lately quite neglected is that of pruning, and on the rationale 
and practice of this l now venture to submit a few remarks:— 
Tho tea gardens of the North-West Provinces are located 
either in Dehra Dlioon, a district lying at the base of the 
Himalayas on a plain about 2,000, or 2,200 feet above tlie lcvol of 
the sea, or on the lower and outer ranges of tho Himalayas in 
the provinces of Gurhwal and Kumaon, at elevations varying 
from probably 4,000 to 7,000 feet.* With a few exceptions not 
worthy of mention, tho kind of bush laid out in these gardens 

* These heights do not profess to be exactly correct. 


is the Chinese planted in clumps at distanoos varying from 
6 x G feet to 4 X 4 feet. The appearance presented by many 
of the clumps unpruued tea of various ages that may still be 
found in plantations in Kumaon, is that of small stunted masses 
from 1£ to 2£ feet in height, and about 3 feet or a little more 
in circumference. If examined, each clump will be found to con¬ 
sist of some gnarled and usuaHy lichen-covered stems which 
give rise to a few crooked warty branches, that carry towards 
their tops a tangled crowded mass of short hard twigs, bearing 
some small leathory rather yellow-colourod leaves. A young 
healthy shoot coming straight from the roots is hardly to be 
found. At the appropriate seasons, this general appearance is 
modified by the presence of faint flushes of young and green 
leaves, by masses of flowers, and by louds of seod. Looked at 
from above, one of these clumps presents a rounded dense 
surface of small short twigs, and looks solid enough to afford a 
comfortable seat to a man of moderate weight ! It need not 
bo added that the yield of useful leaf on an acre of tea of this 
sort is but small. The condition above described is in soma 
respects an extreme one, and is that assumed by unpruued 
tea in the higher plantations on tho hills, whero apparently tho 
tea-plant is fighting against heavy odds in the mattor of climate, 
and is in a state where the laissoz faim system of treatment is 
particularly inappropriate, and whero a little attention to other 
operations besides pruning (such as hoeing and manuring) 
would produce the most marked elfectH. 

In tho moister, warmer, and in everyway more genial climate 
of Dehra Dhomi, unpruued tea-clumps* are of greater size, and 
tho stems and branches are less gnarled and lichen-grown. Tho 
leaves aro also larger, and tlie flushes in tho rains more vigorous. 

The yield of seed used in Dehra as in Kutiuinn to be large; 
and tliis fact is quite in accordance with general experience, for 
it is a matter iff common observation that many species of 
plants, when grown under circumstances not natural and unfa¬ 
vourable to them, have an excessive tendency to run to seed, as 
if, fouling themselves to bo in a dying way, they wero detormiued 
to do their best as an expiring effort, to continue a progeny to 
another generation. Tho appoarunco of untended tea in tho 
higher plantations of Kumaon is particularly suggestive of the 
existence of such a struggle for lifo against adverse circumstances. 

As long as tea-sm-d remained a marketable commodity, there 
was Rome show of reason for continuing a system of cultivation^, 
or rather no cultivation, which undoubtedly favoured its pro¬ 
duction in quantity, though the quality must have boon poor: and 
doubtless pruning would have boon resorted to sooner, liad tho 
demand fur seed (concomitant with tlie mania for extending 
cultivation) ceasod earlier. Both have now ceased, and such 
tea-planters as still continue to carry on tlieir gardens, now look 
to leaf, and to leaf alone, for their returns. Pruning has now 
begun to be goucrally practised ; ami in Dehra Dlioon indeed, 
every plantation has boon submitted to the knife. The measure 
has not however always been either wisely or well carried out. 
A few remarks therefore upon tho facts and principles on- 
which the operation is founded might be of use as guiding to a 
correct practice, and before going further, it will bo necessary 
to consider briefly the structure of tlie stems and leaves of 
plants, and their mode of nourishment and growth.t 

Tlie organs of flowering plants may be divided into vegetative 
and reproductive. The vegetative organs are those by which 
tlie life of the individual is sustained, and by means of which it 
grows ; they consist of root, stem, and leaves. The reproductive 
organs (consisting of flower, fruit, and seed) are concerned with 
the continuation of the species by the production of othor indivi¬ 
duals, and they aro supported by the plant for this purpose. It 
is with the former set that wo aro now chiefly concerned. The 
structure of each and all of these parts (however much they may 
differ from each other in texture and external apcaranco) is 
fundamentally tlie same. Each consists of an agglomeration of 
vegetable cell? The vegetable cell which is thus the ultimate 
element of vegetable anatomy, consists typically of a very minute- 
spherical closed sack, with certain fluid aud occasionally soiled 
contents. It is in foot a tiny bladder filled with fluids and 
solids, the membrane being thin enough to allow of tho passage 
of fluid through it. But although typically spherical iu form* 
cells are rarely so in fact. Some are developed into duets aud 
cylinders of various sorts, for tho transmission of fluids in the 
stoiu and leaves ; others are lengthened out into spindle-shaped, 
bodies, and made up into small faggots for the formation of 
wood; many are flattened into bricklike forms for tho con¬ 
struction of bark, and into tiles for smoothing off tho 
surfaces of tho leaves; while an immense number aro 
used as packing material or padding, and are stuffed 
iu wherever there is a blank to bo filled up in tlie internal 
structure of leaves. Pith of young plants is also made up chiefly 
of cells squoezed into a variety of shapes by pressure. But 

* At present, happily, only u few such exist. 

t It bos not been thought advisable to introduce more scientific mattor than 
was absolutely noccssury : tho account tluit follows of tho structuru 
ami function of oorlain parts of plants, must therefore be accepted us only 
u»o, which does not pretend to be complete. 
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modified as they may be in form and function, they all remain 
essentially cells, and while young, the walls of all have the 
property of giving passage to fluids and gases. Tho cells in old 
wood, however, are exceptions, as their walls having Income 
thickened, ami thoir cavities obliterated, they are nearly, if not 
entirely, impermeable by fluids. 

If the stem or branch of a tea-plant bo cut across and examin¬ 
ed with the naked eye, the following parts will present thorn- 
selves. In tho middle of tho stem, if it bo an old one, there will 
bo seen a cylinder of hard wood* ; outsido this a circle of green 
young sap-wood ; and encircling all, the layer of bark. When 
examined microscopically, the central cylinder of wood is found 
to be formed chielly of spindle-shaped cells laid close together 
vertically, and with their tapering ends over-lapping. In old 
wood, as has just been said, these havo become incapable of 
transmitting fluid, and therefore of performing any vital function ; 
and the wood formed of them is useful to the plant merely as a 
mechanical support. This explains how trees that havo become 
hollow from the decay of tho wood iu the centres of tlu ir stems 
can continue, nevertheless, to throw out leaves, and to yield 
flowers and fruit. The structure of the encircling layer of young 
or sap-wood differs in no way from that of the hard-wood, except 
that the walls of the spindle-shaped colls of which it is mainly 
composed, arc thin and pervious to fluids, and the cavities of 
the cells are themselvos filled with fluid. In stems of plants 
tliat have not attained a sufficient age, no central cylinder of 
hard-wood will bo recognizable. The whole of tho woody tissue 
will in such stems he found to consist of sap-wood, which will 
however bo of greater density towards the centre. When the 
sap-wood is cut across, a greater or h^s amount of fluid will at 
cortaiu seasons exude, and this is the layer uhieli, in the lan¬ 
guage of gardeners, “ bleeds” if cut while the sap is rising. Out- 
Hide the ring of sap-wood is the hark which is composed of several 
layers, the inner of them being vascular and affording passage 
to fluids, the outer mainly protective. 

The woody parts of tho root of a tea-plant, being in reality 
merely stoma situated underground, will be found to resemble 
the stem-proper in structure. The real roots consist not of the 
woody parts which give mere median.cal support, but of tender 
fibrils which proceed from these. These fibrils are composed of 
cellular tissue permeable to fluids, and, as will be seen presently, 
they are the chief means by winch the plant collects its food. 

The leaf, which is anatomically but a flattened expansion of 
tho branch, and which retains anorganic connection with the 
branch consists of a mass of loosely packed cells confined between 
two cellular membranes (which form the skin on its upper 
and lower surfaces) and penetrated by spreading bundles of 
fibres and vessels—the so-called “veins”—domed from the 
branch. These loosely packed cadis, as well as the \essels of the 
leaf, aro freely permeable by fluid''. The root, stem, and leaves 
of which tlic above is a rough account, form the organs of a 
plant’s digestion and assimilation, and therefore of its growth. 
The materials of its food must now be considered, and also the 
mode in which those materials are taken up and digested. 

Hants cannot take in solid food. Whatever they absorb 
must bo offered to them, either as a fluid or as a gas. The 
gaseous food of plants, in as far as it is absorbed in the state 
of gas, may be omitted from particular consideration at 
present. It is in tho form of fluid that tho great bulk of 
their food is taken lip. This fluid consists ofOio natural mois¬ 
ture of the soil, and of tho various salts of the earth and of ma¬ 
nures which that moisture may hold in solution, and is absorbed 
by tbo delicate root-fibrils which radiate in all directions in 
search of it. Collected from tho soil by the fibrils, this undigest¬ 
ed fluid is conducted to tho stem where, avoiding the hard heart 
wood, it passes into the part described above as the young or 
sap-wood layer, and, transmitted from cell to cell, passes up¬ 
wards through the main stem along this layer, enters tho 
corresponding layer in tho branches, and finally readies the 
flattened expansions of these which we call loaves. Tins ascend¬ 
ing undigested fluid is known as tho crruln sap. J laving readied 
the leaves, and there becoming exposed to the influences of light 
and heat, this sap parts witli a largo amount of water by 
evaporation, and undergoes certain chemical changos. Thus 
altered in character (and as it woro digested) by the processes to 
which it has been submitted in the leaves, Ac., the sap is now no 
longer crude, but has passed into the condition in which it can 
bo directly assimilated as nourishment by tho cells of the plant 
Up to this point tho sap had been transmitted upwards in oho. 
dionco to certain physical laws, and during the upward passage,* 
probably no nutritive function had been fulfilled by it. before 
parting with tho fluid which they have thus elaborated, the leaves 
retain as much of it as they require for their own nourishment 
and growth, and tho remainder they return to the branches and 
atom, mainlyf through tho vascular tissues of tho inner bark, 

• In some troes tho hard-wood and sap-wood arc of different colours In 
Hldfchum (Dalbtrgia SittooJ and Khnir fAccucia Catechu) for example, tho former 
ih dark-brown, the latter yclluw or whitish. 

1 The growth of tuo yonn^ wood takes plaeo at Its eircnnifurenco, and tho 
U rowing Ijiyi-r m known to Botanists a# tho Cambium Tills layer is >ilso charged 
with descending sap 


i. o., tho ring immediately outside the cambium. Passing down¬ 
wards through these vessels as its main channel, the elaborated 
sap is distributed to all the growing ports of the branches, stem, 
and roots, and in fact affords to these, as to tho leaves, the 
materials of their nourishment and growth. It is thus clear 
that tho leaves aro organs of very great importance in the econo¬ 
my of a plant’s life, and indeed tho mutual interaction of these 
and of the roots, its life may be said to consist. The truth of 
this is well illustrated in tho structure of the seed, which, in tho 
class of plants to which tea bclongSj contains the rudiments of 
two leaves and of a root, with sometimes a little store of nourish¬ 
ment in addition. The parent plant supplies these to its 
offspring to enable it to start in life, and the very first tiling that 
offspring doos, when, in tho act of germination, it begins life on 
its own account, is to send the two embryonic loaves upwards; 
and tho embryonic root downwards, and so begin tho mutual 
process abovo-montioned, and thus become a living thing. 

Tho evaporation which takes placo in the leaves, consequent 
on the exposure to the air of tho crude sap in them, is a potent 
cause* of tin? ascent of that sap in the stem, and of its collec¬ 
tion by the roots. As long as the leaves remain green and 
healthy and continuo exposed to air and light, so long will tho 
roots go ou collecting from the soil, fluid which the young wood 
of the stem will transmit upwards in a steady stream. Tho 
vigour of the one process is accurately proportioned to that of 
the other. Tho roots will not long collect, neither will the 
young wood of the stom transmit fluid for which there is no 
demand in leaves above. If from any cause the demand made by 
the leaves should be suddenly reduced, (as it would be by the re¬ 
moval of branches in pruning), the supply of sap which hail been 
collected to meet the previous demand would thus become excess¬ 
ive and the excess would be got rid of either by thudischargo known 
to gardeners us “ bleeding,” or by tho plant making an effort to 
utilize it by rapidly putting forth now shoots and branches. 
Suppose, for instanco, that a tree in full health and vigour bo cut 
down close to the ground, either of two things may happen ; 
tho sap in course of collection by tho roots will either simply run 
to waste on the surface of tlio cut stom, or a growth of young 
shoots will spring up round the margin of the stump, or from 
tho underground stein. Shoots originating in this way aro 
known in Forestry as coppice, and the vigour and rapidity of 
growth shown by many of them, though often surprising, is 
easily explained when we consider that they arc nourished by a 
root-system calculated for the leaf-system of a tree. If shoots 
arising in this way bo persistently cut down as fast as they ap¬ 
pear, and the root-system bo thus deprived of all demand for its 
collections and us it were of all object m life, it will soon decay 
and die. It is needless to say that., on the other hand, the growth 
mid vigour of the leaves are modified by circumstances affecting 
the roots, and that any injury to the latter soon tells upon the 
former.— To he continued. 


COFFEE. 


Tiikiik is a character in one of the anti-slavery novels who re¬ 
duced it to a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, that it was 
cheaper to e,\act the utmost amount of work his slaves could do 
and to replCft those who died off by fresh gangs, than to give 
lighter luakTtL^ thus prolong the existence of his people to tho 
full measure or ti^yr days. The case of tho Government with re¬ 
ference to the coffebU*lanters of Coorg would seem to he somewhat 
analogous, and they a\i anxiously watching for indications at tho 
present time, as to vyp^ther Government intend to adopt the 
former or the latter puu*»j«d£wards them on the question of tho 
Land Tax,—in fact, whether “pit executive means to enforce the 
assessment of two rupees per acre '"h may ruin the European 
coffee growers, or to lighten the tax unu reserve this source of 
industry and wealth to the province. Thw^nuro upon which 
planters hold their lands, is given briefly, as foHo\\>£ : n tne Manual 
of Coorg by tho Kevd. G. Uiehter :—“ From tlie-^^t to the 
fourth year the land is rent free from the date of accep^nce by 
the 1 )istrict Officer of the tender for the grant. From the fiftlirattk* 
ninth year one rupee per acre on the whole area, except a certain 
proportion of waste grass land. From the tenth and subsequent years 
two ruoecs per acre.” In addition to this it is enacted by tho 
amended rules that valuable timber in forests already in possession 
and about to be felled, is to be purchased by the tenant on hte pay¬ 
ing a royalty upon each treo. The effect of this last grievous im¬ 
post is to burden the plnnter with a further payment to Govern¬ 
ment of ten to twenty rupees per acre, according to tho value of 
the timber, which has to be taken at the rate fixed by the forest 
conservancy. It may bo remarked hero that the plan in 
force till within the last year or two, was much more equitable, 
the timber lying on newly felled land being put up to auction by 

* An oxcollcnt idoa or tbo Influence that is exerted on tho ascent of tlio Bap in 
tbo ftLom by its evaporation in tho icavoe is obtained from tbo results of Dr. 
HhIo’h experiment*. He found, for instanco, that the evaporation from a 

d»li;i«;e of medium size amounted, during twelve hours of a summer day in 
Britain, to nineteen ounces. 
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Government and sold to the highest bidder, and it is earnestly desir¬ 
ed by the holders of land, that this mode may be re-adopted. It will 
happen that in the year 1872, a very large majority of the European 
planters will become liable for the major tax of two rupees per acre on 
the cultivated estates, and on the standing jungle also, but the unani¬ 
mous feeling is that coffee growers cannot afford to pay it, and that 
if the collection be pressed many a good vessel tempest-tossed by 
the stress of hard times and bad seasons may go down. The Plant¬ 
ers’ Association has, we learn, discussed the subject fully; various 
propositions have been mooted and petitions have been sent up by 
them to Government embodying the views and feelings of the 
community concerned. As yet, wo know not whether their burden~ 
is to be lightened. Possibly Government may consider that those 
planters who may be driven out by the increased tax can be replaced 
by others willing to pay it. We venture to say that it will not bo 
so easy to replace the present body by new men, us the American 
slave-owner found he could do by buying new slaves to fill up the 
places of his gangs who died off from over work and want of food. 

It is a notorious fact that there have been scarcely any new settlers 
in Coorg during tlio past three years; that on the contrary several 
men who came out to make coffee-planting their profession, have 
left the district disappointed and disgusted. Perhaps Government 
imagine it will be possible to induce Ye (Juorgs and native 
growers of coffee to take over all estates and properties abandoned 
by Europeans wli^n the heavier assessment comes into operation. 
We submit, however, that this is not very likely to come to pass, 
because the Coorgs and .Tnmmu landholders obtain pieces of land 
favourable for coffee cultivation free and for nothing, taken in 
with their paddy-fields held on Jammu tenure. But even if the 
Coorgs could bo persuaded It) buy up such abandoned coffee pro¬ 
perties, it would not pay Government in the long run, for the 
native coffee growers do not use one tithe of the labour employed 
by the Europeans, nor would it be difficult to show that the land 
revenue, exciusivi of Coffee lands, has been greatest at the time 
that British capital was most freely invested. (Quoting again from i 
Richter’s Manual of Coorg, we find that in 1858-59 the land re¬ 
venue, exclusive of cardamoms and coffee, was Ks. 1,45,0-1!). In 
18(34-05 it had risen to Bs. ],07,803, and how can this increase be 
accounted for V Simply for the reason IlmL the Coorgs had invest¬ 
ed in paddy lands the money they obtained for their jungles be¬ 
tween those dates, from intending coffee planters, that the grain 
cultivators sold their produce at enhanced rates, owing to the in- 
ilux of coolies from the Mysore ami Bangalore districts to the* coffee 
estates, and that to almost every native in Coorg accrued Mount 
benefit from the great amount of capilal invested by Europeans. 

In 18(311-70 we find the abov e land rev emu* had fallen to rupees 
1,50,111. And what, had happened to the coffee planters in the 
meantime ! J We need hardly remind residents in the Madras 
Presidency of the shock the coffee industry in Coorg has sustained 
of late years, liow the great Bombay crisis made money less plenti¬ 
ful to many unfortunate and enterprising planters, and how several 
bad and dry seasons, with borer, bug, and other evils, caused a suc¬ 
cession of short crops. But it is still believed among planters that 
a coffee estate, carefully opened, may be made, a source of profit, 
though the splendid visions of l* r > cwts per acre all round that 
obtained in 18(54 have passed away. It has been adduced by some 
' ' ‘ 1 "-tax upon 
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lias been paying more than the equivalent of one rupee per 
aero land-tax per annum from the time lie, started. Ilia carda- 
mum puttah having run out, ho now pays rupees 500 per annum for 
five years and afterwards at the rate of two rupees per acre or ru¬ 
pees 1,000 per annum. The planter thus finds he lias been able 
to open 250 acres during the first five years, that ho has 100 acres 
of fair land left, but that the remaining 150 acres are worthless for 
coffee cultivation being chiefly tops of hills exposed to the South- 
West monsoon. We will not discuss the percentage of profits he has 
been paying in the shape of tax {luring the time his estate was but 
partially in bearing, —and it often happens there are no profits at 
all, but the tax has to be paid nevertheless. We will pass on to the 
time when the 250 acres are in bearing and produce an annual crop 1 

of thirty to thirty-five tons, valued at 50 per ton or Its. 15,000 to 1 

Its. 17,o00. The yearly working expenses to keep this acreage in 1 
good order may be put down at tfs. 10,000 to Rs. 11,000 without ( 


cost of superintendence. Reckon interest on capital sunk at 5 per 
cent on Rs. 05,000:— 
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In the first case the land-tax is equal to 28$ per cent, of net 
profits, in the second case to 20 per cent It will thus be seen that, 
supposing the above data to be correct, a two rupee per acre land- 
tax is equal to from 20 to 28$ per cent, of the net profits from 
the estate. In fact it appears that Government is virtually a part¬ 
ner in a huge business iu Coorg with at least 20 per cent, of net 
profits guaranteed as long as the industry lasts. Ur to look at it 
from another light. A two rupee per annum land-tax is equal to 
, an income-tax of from four shillings to six shillings in the pound. 
In addition to this the planter is liable for his slmro of indirect 
taxation, Municipal license, or any other tax that the Government 
of the day may choose to levy. It may bo urged that a piece of 
bamboo land pays better than a block of forest; but if the profits 
bo greater they are more precarious, suffering as they do from borer. 
The estate may not last so long and the expenses of cultivation 
are heavier than in forest.. If the south-west aspect be not dreaded, 
swamps and bamboo scrub represent as large a proportion of laud 
unsuited for coffee as iu the instance just given, and if bamboo land 
costs less to begin with, the timber costs more than it does ill 
forest. Indeed, it would not be difficult to show two estates, 
taking forest and bamboo together, that are making smaller profits 
for every one put forward as giving larger net returns than in tlio 
case we have cited # above. There can he no doubt that the truo 
test is to lake the average of what the whole of the plantations in 
< ’oorg are doing, and vve feel convinced wo have shown net profits 
that are over rather than under such average. It is possible that 
planters of some, districts are much better off. Though wo could 
point out numbers of estates that do not pay at all we have 
purposely given as an example one. that is profitable, os tho 
figures show that taken at the best, a 2 rupee per cent, land- 
tax all round exceeds the rate that any Government, anxious for 
the welfare and prosperity of European settlers, would care to levy, 
and we contend that it is obviously to the interests of the execu¬ 
tive to keep the land-tax at present at such a level that it may not 
exceed one rupee per acre on the entire holdings. In tho case we 
have given, if tlio uncultivated portion of tlio land, most of which 
has been classed as worthless, had been allowed to run free of 
assessment, the result would have been a great boon to the planter; 
it would have diminished his tax by one-half. Practically it is found 
that with the one rupee tax in force, although the condition of 
planters is anything but tliriving, existence is possible and daily 
bread procurable : nor can it bo doubted that the investing of Englisli 
capital is an advantage to Government, particularly as tho bulk of 
the gross returns from coffee estates are given back to the country in 
the shape of pay for the labour employed, and it would bo interest¬ 
ing to know the exact amount of increased wealth that lias been 
collected in small sums of late years by the natives of this country 
in general, and by tho Mysore coolies in particular. Reckoning that 
there Rre l!K) estates owned by Europeans witli un average expen¬ 
diture in labour of rupees 8,000, tho result would be that over 
fifteen lakhs of rupees are yearly paid away for the hire of coolies 
and maistries. If ever the coffee industry required encouragement, 
it is now, and if it ever behoved Government to have a regard for 
the planters’ interests, it is at the present time, and wo certainly 
trust tho Government of India will be wise enough to adopt a 
statesmanlike and liberal policy with regard to tho question of 
land-tax on coffee estates and jungles, and will strenuously 
avoid imitating the example of the old lady in the fairy tale who, 
in her hasty greed for tho immediate increase of lierrevonue, kill¬ 
ed her goose that laid the golden eggs .—Athenaeum and Daily 
News. 


CONCESSIONS TO WYNAAI) AND NEILG KERRY 
PLANTERS. 


The following is an extract from the Proceedings of the Madras 
Board of Revenue:— 

“ In their Proceedings of the 18tli May 1809. No. 3,380, the 
Board, in reporting on a memorial from Wynaad planters, recom¬ 
mended that all land should be held free for the first two years, 
tliafc one rupee an aero should be charged in the third year on 
planted land, and that the full tax of Rs. 2 an acre should bo charg¬ 
ed in the fourth and subsequent years on all land then planted 
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out, that unfelled forest land should be charged one rupee an acre, 
and that grass-land included in forest blocks not planted should be 
held tax-free. The Government recognized the depressed state of 
planting interests, and expressed themselves as disposed at any rate 
to let the Wynaad planters hold their land-tax free for three years; 
but before sanctioning any change in the rules called for, reports 
from the Commissioners of the Nilgiris and the Collector of Salem, 
on the ground that any change in the Wynaad rules would neces¬ 
sarily be applicable also to the Nilgiri and Shevaroy Hills. The 
Board submit, however, that the circumstances of these three 
localities are so different as to necessitate different treatment. 

u The Collector of Salem reports that no change whatever is 
required on the Shevarovs. Ho states that the price paid for the 
land is always very suiatl, that all preliminary expenses, except the 
purchase money, are paid by a crop in the fourth year, anu that 
money sunk iu well-worked coffee estates yields a profit of 26 per 
cent, per annum. lie points out that the price of land is higher 
in the Wynaad, the cost of labour greater, and the land-tax twice 
ns heavy. The Board concur with the Collector in considering 
that no change need be made in the rules for the sale of waste 
lands on the Shevaroys. 

“ Thu Commissioner of the Nilgiris sent in his report on the 20th 
October 1HG0, No. 14l>,and submitted the replies of twenty-two plan¬ 
ters whom ho had consulted ; sixteen of twenty-two objected to the 
system of selling by auction land applied for by planters, but the 
Commissioner did not think that facts justified the complaint. He 
recommended that no quit-rent should be charged till the fourth 
year of possession, that a corresponding indulgence should be given 
to all who had already purchased land under the rules of 1803, 
that the concession should be saddled with tlio condition, that a 
third of the estate should be planted by the end uf the fourth year, 
and that permanent grazing put tubs should be issued to planters 
purchasing estates from Government at the rate of 4 annas an 
aero for an extent of grass-land equal to half the area of their 
estates. The Board considered it clear that- llm depression of 
planting interests on the hills was much greater than in the 
Wynaad, and was so serious as to require that the existing 
system of selling land and levying revenue thereon should be care¬ 
fully considered. Planters appeared to bp almost unanimous 
against auction sales, because they enabled others to take ad¬ 
vantage of the care and ability of any planter who, after much 
preliminary labour, hud succeeded iu finding a tit site for an estate. 
There v as reason, moreover, to think that sale by public auction 
did not secure the interests of Government. On tin* whole, the 
Board were disposed to think that the system had not worked 
well, and that a modification of the durklmst rules might be in¬ 
troduced, a fixed price being charged per acre. With regard to 
the revenue to he levied on the land, they conridued it best that 
the land should be held tax-free for three years, that half assess¬ 
ment should be charged in the fourth year, three-fourths in the 
fifth, and the whole in the sixth, without, reference to the extent 
under cultivation. To avoid placing future estate holders on a 
most favourable footing than the owners of estates in existence, 
the Board thought it might be desirable to raise the permanent 
assessment slightly in cases where land is grunted oil these favour¬ 
able terms. 

“ Before submitting these views to Government, the Board call¬ 
ed on tin 1 (\nnmissioner to give his opinion Avitli regard to them, 
and his letter of the 71li May contains his n*plv. Mr. Brocks is 
strongly in favour of sale by auction. Me considers that no other 
method could dispose fairly of the varied interests which may 
exist in any piece of land vv hieh an applicant under the Waste 
Laud Rules desires to obtain, and he cites figures showing that ill 
the majority of cases there is no competition at all, and that it is 
keen only in very few cases, involving blit a small extent of land. 
The same figures show that the interests of Government are not 
protected by auction sales. The three largest lots comprise about 
m) acres, for tho greater part of winch the price realized was only 
an anna an acre. There can be no doubt that Government would 
be ft gainer if ft fixed rate was charged per acre. 

“ Oil tho whole, though the necessity of sale by auction lias not 
been proved, though it is unpopular with those most interested in 
the subject, and though it must often fail to protect either the in¬ 
terests of the would-be purchasers or of Government, the majority 
of the Board see the force of the practical difficulties stated by tho 
Commissioner, and, regarding tho system fts finally determined by 
the orders < *f the Secretary of State, resolves not to pursue the 
discussion further. 

“ With regard to the land-tax, Mr. Breeks argues against the 
increase of assessment with which the Board proposed to compen¬ 
sate for a more favourable cowle, and urges that whatever terms 
are granted to future applicants, it is absolutely necessary to put 
existing planters in the samo position, giving them credit for their 
assessment hereafter, until they have enjoyed the same period of 
tenure as would be purchased under the changed rules by the 
amount of their past payments. The Board concur with the 
Commissioner as to the inexpediency of raising the assessment, 
and as to the way in which existing proprietors should be 
placed on equal terms with future purchasers of land, but they 
prefer the cowle proposed by them to that advocated by Mr. 
Breeks, which, in their opinion, does not give a sufficient measure 


of relief. The Board accordingly resolve to recommend the land 
purchased under the Waste Land Rules on the Nilgiris be held 
tax-free for tltree years, and that half-assessment be charged in 
the fourth year, three quarters in the fifth, and the whole m and 
from the sixth. 

“ In the more favoured tracts of the Wynaad, the Board think 
it will be sufficient if Government allow the land to be held tax* 
free until the close of the fourth year, as proposed in Government 
Order, dated 7th September I860, No. 2626. Both on the 
Nilgiris and in the Wynaad, owners of existing estates should be 
placed in tho same position as future applicants, credit being given 
them to the requisite amount for assessment as it falls due. 

“ In their Order of the 30th June 1870, No. 082, Government 
in disposing of Proceedings, relating to a memorial from the 
planters of Wynaad, direct the Board to recur to the subject when 
submitting this reply to Government Order, dated 7th September 
I860, No. 2620, and to ascertain in the meantime the views of 
the Collector of Salem and the Commissioner of the Nilgiris. 

“ No answer has yet been received from Salem, aqd the recent 
deal h of the Collector makes it probable that some time must yet 
elapse before it can be submitted. The late Mr. Pochin’s account 
of the condition of nlanters on tho Shovaroys, however, makes it 
unlikely that any change in the Waste Land Hides is necessary 
there. The complaints of the Wynaad planters with regard to 
surveys, »X:c., are met to a certain extent by Government Order, 
dated 10th August 1870, No. 1226. 

“ With regard to the rule relating to the frontage of blocks of 
land, the Board think it will he enough if tho proviso which Mr. 
Breeks stales to be in force in Burmah aiul the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal is introduced, namely, that for special reasons the restric¬ 
tion may be relaxed by the Board of Revenue. The First 
Member of the Board dissents in part from these proceedings, and 
has recorded a minute on the subject.” 

The following is the Order of Government thereon, of the 22nd 
September : — 

“ The foregoing papers reluto to the present depressed condition of 
the planting interests iu the Wynaad und on the Nilgiris, and to 
tho expediency of affording them some relief by a modification of 
the terms on which land for planting purposes is now procurable. 
It appears that no change in the rules for the aquisition of land 
on the Shevaroy Hills is needed. The lute Collector reported that 
all the preliminary expenses conneeted with coffee estates, except 
i the purchase money, are paid by the sale of the crop in the. fourth 
j year, and that capital invested in a well-worked estate will give n 
j return of 26 per t ent. per annum. The interests involved on the 
Shevaroys are, however, comparatively insignificant, and tho condi¬ 
tion of the plantations on the Nilgiris and in the Wynaad is certain¬ 
ly very different; but the Government are by no means of opinion 
that the present de^presniuii can, in any way be ascribed to the 
operation of the \N uste Land Rules, As observed bv tho late 
Collector of Main bar and the Commissioner of the Nilgiris, it is 
probably owing to other causes, among which may be mentioned 
the increase in the price of labour, a succession of bad seasons, the 
recent commercial crisis in Bombay and Kngland, the ravages of 
the borer, the insufficiency of the capital possessed by tho planters 
for their operations, the high rate of interest paid for borrowed 
money, &e. 

“ At tlxysame time the Government fully recognize the political 
and otheUf.qdental advantages to be derived from an influx of 
Europeans uffkvijuropean capital into India, and they would gladly 
give every misos^bh* encouragement to this movement. It is 
true that the grant*.>f land by Government, entirely free of tax, 
would not make tlift/d rival ion of coffee, ten, or cinchona, a pro¬ 
fitable speculation unfe'^vtain circumstances ; but any modifica¬ 
tion of tbe existing ruTTty^vhich would render them more 
favourable to tho planter couCf f- y 1^fail, in some degree, to assist 
him, and it is impossible to deny that. " ^sent the large majority 
of the existing estates are in a languishm,'. condition, and that 
their proprietors have been brought to the v«S?*>'i£ruin. 

“ The Right Honorable the Governor-in-Cottr. '^Vliaving given 
his most careful consideration to the several proposalW^da in the 
papers above recorded, and having also personally dieefessad the 
questions under consideration xvitli deputations repre8entm|@^, ,i 
planting interests, both of tho Nilgiris and a portion of the \V 
Hoad, has deemed it advisable to sanction the following relaxations, 
by which it is hoped some relief may be afforded to the planting 
interest:— 

“ In the Nilgiris no quit-rent will be exacted on forest land taken up for 
tho purpose of planting until the sixth year, that is, the planter will hold 
liis land free of assess me at for five complete years, tho climate being so 
severe that a remunerative crop is rarely obtained until after the lapse of 
that period. In the Wynaad, where the coffee plant comes more rapidly to 
maturity, forest land will lie held free of assessment for throe complete 
years. The assessment will be taken for the fourth year. The assessment 
prescribed for forest land at present will not be altered. It will remain for 
the Nilgiris and the Wynaad alike, fixed at Hs. 2 per acre; but the Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests will be consulted previous to the sale of any such forest land. 
With tho view of encouraging the multiplication of cattle, and the abund¬ 
ant application of manure, which has proved to be so essential to the sus¬ 
tained productiveness of plantations, the rent of grazing; land is reduced 
from 1 rupee to 8 annas. The rent of grazing land will be exacted from 
the date of appropriation.” 
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u In making- tho foregoing conerarions to the planting interests, 
it has been felt that, jf they junto have any useful effect, they 
cannot be rendered simply* prospective. There are estates hut 
recently taken up and imperfectly opened, there are others on 
which arrears of assessment are due, and which will undoubtedly 
be abandoned unless remission be made, there are others fully culti¬ 
vated and on which there are no arrears, but which are worked 
without profits or by a yearly sacrifice of capital; all these it is 
proposed to admit to the same Advantages. In the rare cases 
of estates which are in full production, which have no arrears, 
and which are cultivated with undoubted profit to the pro¬ 
prietor, it is still deemed advisable that the modified regula¬ 
tions should be applied. If such estates were placed in an 
exceptional position, there can be little doubt that disputes 
and diasAtisfaction would arise, and that the refusal of the 
concession would be regarded in the obnoxious light of a special 
tax imposed upon superior skill, industry, and management. 
The benefit conceded by Government is applicable to all alike. 
Land taken up previous to the introduction of tho Waste 
Land Rules will, or course, remain unaffected by the new regula¬ 
tions. 

“ The alteration of the frontage rule, to the extent of permitting 
a relaxation of the restrictions in special cases, by the Hoard of 
Revenue, as proposed, is sanctioned. These proceedings \\ ill be j 
reported for information of the Secretm of State as was done in j 
the case of the original rules.” I 


THE OOHTERLONV VALLEY. 

- 4 - 

NEII.G llEURY HILLS. 

(From an occasional Correspondent.) 

In compliance with a cordial invitation of r»omc friend* to join 
them in an excursion to tho above-named and far-famed locality, 
ami being desirous of revisiting the splendid coffee estates there, 
which I In id not seen for ten or twelve years, and which (luring 
that period have been so vastly extended and improved, I gladly 
availed myself of tho opportunity thus offered, so, after tfie 
necessary arrangements and equipments had been prepared, we 
started early on a fine morning last week, (strange to say it wax 
really line), with tlio sun shining brightly behind us, and a 
breeze blowing fresh and bracing over the broad expanse of wood¬ 
land and wold that wo bad to traverse on our journey to our 
destination. AVc made use of both the old and now roads as they 
intersected each other at various points, but held moro to the 
latter on account of its good bridges over the many streams; 
but now and again /or a short cut, cantering across the “ ver¬ 
dant turf” which Jit this time is indeed a beautiful green carpet, 
decked with a profusion of lovely wild flowers, conspicuous 
amongst which are a variety of balsams, pedicularis, salon, gen¬ 
tian, taraxacum, and an innumerable host of others, of all hues 
and forms, extending for miles, which conjured up visions of 
the prairies of the far far west; the effect of the landscape was 
complete to perfection whenever the clear and sparkling waters 
of the Rykara river, or other lesser streams, formed a part of it. 
The roads were rattier heav y in consequence of the Into rains, 
and we could not help observing the absence of milestones or 
posts along it for the convenience and information of travellers, 
—a want which has long been felt and complained uAwl should 
lie attended to without further delay, as it is the^^liigli road 
on the hills without them. After a pleasant ri^mf about three 
lionrs we arrived sit the bungalow of the Nedpwuttum cinchona 
plantations, where we were heartily we\oume<\ and entertained 
by the Superintendent, Mr. Rowsoi^g*Fese estates are now 
so well known, and the magnifieeiU^IWioiy by which they are 
surrounded, that a further dn^ffplion of them (even were 
J able to express Ga^^|fmndour) is needless here. The 
trees of the uppfl^MKl oldest plantations are just at 
this season lunlmg their best ; G. sweeirobra holds its 
own for 8iz«^0j0mxurianco of foliage, while the (!. euudaminea 
still adlicujjro* its stunted and shrtibby habit, given more to 
see<l-h^Hug than growth of wood. The average height of the 
now twenty feet, and the girth at one foot from the 
i^TOund, twenty-seven inches. Experiments are still being 
carried on with the mossing process, and with the harks of differ¬ 
ent agos produced thereby ; but it is not yet resolved as to the 
time of the year, tho method, and tho quantity of bark to bo 
taken off each tree. If I am rightly informed, the cause of the 
great discrepancy between the allegod number of trees planted 
and the acreage as per Government survey, is easily accounted 
for, as tho estates appear to hav e been surveyed by triangulation, 
from point to point, across valleys ; the area thus obtained in 
the plans, would obviously be far short of tho actual surface 
planted, the acreage of wlncli could only be ascertained by tra¬ 
versing the boundaries with all their details up and down hill 
with chain and theodolite or prismatic compass, in the usual 
mauner of land surveying, and thus the number of trees and 
acres be calculated with accuracy and ease. It seems, however, 
that an order has been passed for taking a census of or counting 


and marking every tree and vacancy on each plantation I do 
not envy the enumerator his task, who with paint-pot and brush 
iu hand will have to travel some hundreds of miles ere hie 
Ialxmrs are finished. It has been suggested tbat a pieoe of rod 
tape tied round each tree would be an improvement upon the 
paint-pot, as being easier of application and more appropriate 
aud symbolical of tho powers that he : the results of the under¬ 
taking, when known will be curious and instructive. 

Having rested awhile and refreshed both man and beast, we 
resumed our ride, and were soon passing the large and well- 
built house situated at the head of the ghaut commanding a 
splendid view, and occupied by Mr. Wapsbare, the Managing 
Director of all the estates in tho valley. Tho descent com¬ 
mences here (elevation about 6,700 feet) and continues at an 
easy gradient, intended for carts, by a well-traced rood (as yet 
far from being finished) to tho u Guynd” estate, the largest and 
most valuable of the pnqieriics, the moan elevation of which is 
estimated at about 3,500 feet above sea-lovel. The scenery from 
different points of this ghaut is truly grand, and the mind 
soon becomes wrapt in admiration of it; as we descended clouds 
and mist rolled slowly up beneath us, and though partially ob¬ 
scuring the view, heightened its effect,—tho far oil*peaks seemed 
more distant, the immediate crags higher and moro towering, 
while all below’ an unfathomable space,—reality lost in a sea of 
gloom and vast profundity. Wo wore aroused from our mu- 
sings, by tho noise of falling water, winch a sharp turn of tho 
road opened to our view on the loft. This is one of the prettiest 
cascades to bo seen on the hills, as it comes leaping and falling 
in snowy foam ovor the rugged boulders that form its rocky bed 
in deiLSoly wooded gorge through which it runs, soon lost 
to sight down a deep chasm on our right, to re-appeur in 
the open cofteo laud, where it is utilized by tho different 
estates to turn Iheir huge water-wheels connected with the 
pnlpers and other machinery, after which it empties itsolf 
into the Moyar, and so on to the Howany. As we descend wo be¬ 
come sensible of a warmor temperature. Vegetation is assum¬ 
ing a luxuriant and tropical form, beautiful and curious 
parasitic and herbaceous plants are now seen on evory side, 
orchids, mosses, and dewy ferns arching their graceful and 
leathery fronds in thousands from every rock and tree, elegant 
creepers hanging in festoons, and covering with tlicir wild 
fantastic, drapery tho trunks of enormous forest trees, veuerahlo 
giants of many hundreds years : thoso aro some of the principal 
features nature puts on hero. The first cultivation to he scon 
on the way down, are the tea and cinchona estates, with their 
picturesquo buildings, belonging to Mr. Rhodes ; to all appear¬ 
ance they seem to be flourishing. We next pass through a 
portion of the Rulmadics coffee estate, also belonging to Mr. R., 
after which we enter the “Guynd,” and by a gradual and wind¬ 
ing road wo reach the Kuperinfccndent’.M bungalow, where we 
remained during our short stay, and in which we were most 
kindly and hospitably entertained by Mr. <\ Dawson* and his 
good wife. My impressions whilst riding or strolling through 
flic different fields of coffee on this splendid property were those 
of udimration at the vigour and luxurious growth of the tree, 
(ho dark glossy green of its leaves, and tho uniform healthy 
appearance of tho whole, hut was much struck and sur¬ 
prised jit soemg so little fruit. I believe tho crop on the 
trees will not exceed 5 ewt. an acre all round, even if it reaches 
that low figure ;» and this estimate was endorsed and con¬ 
firmed by my companion, a planter of 15 years’ experience. 
This small yield seems entirely attributable to tho system of 
pruning now in vogue in the district, by which tho very best 
parts of the tree are cut away ; this is followed by wliat is 
elsewhere properly termed u handling” but lioro tho knife is 
again used, and melancholy indeed is the effect of it upon the 
condition of the tree. It is a matter for very grave consider¬ 
ation how much this system of pruning lias to do with the 
light crops. It is undeniable that hulieioux pruning has a 
wonderful and surprising effect on the bearing capabilities of 
the coffeo tree, but climate, soil, and the seasons, exercise a 
greater influence in producing crop, and I venture to affirm, 
that, if less wood were taken from the trees and more dono ill 
the way of cultivation, i. e., trenching, terracing, renovating 
pits, Ac., that the soil of the “ Guynd,” with such stamina that 
it possesses, together with the natural advantages of its climate, 
would yield an average of ton cwt. an acre for the next quarter 
of a century, without exhaustion, and with double profits to its 
owners. Tho buildings on theso properties are worth a long 
ride, to those professionally interested, to see ; good substantial 
edifices they are, of good material too—bench, bricks, and 
chunarn, roofed with iron, shingles, and tiles, with tho usual 
appurtenauccs for economising labour, such as water-wheels 
and improved machinery. Coffee shoots of round galvanized 
iron for sending down the borry picked from distant fields 
have also been pub up on tho “ Guynd.” The barbacuos hero 
consist of wooden frames covered with coir matting rest¬ 
ing on brick pillars ; all are in a busy state of preparation 
for crop, which is expected to be in full swing by middle 
of next month. The comfort and sizo of the Superin 
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tewlmt’s bungalows arc also worthy of notice; the one 
in which wc sojourned with its papered walls and other little 
luxuries, its neat auil well-kopt flower ami fruit garden, might 
well serve as a model for clcaulinesfl and refinement. The dis¬ 
cipline and order charactensing the whole system of the work¬ 
ing in all details, and the efficient staff of assistants, &c., who 
so ably carry it out, is most exemplary, and must bo a source of 
much satisfaction and happiness to the gentleman who rules 
ami directs ; nothing seems wanting, except a person, a library, 
anil club, to complete the little colony, where so much kindly 
intercourse and harmony prevail. 

Our visit terminated on the third morning, when wctookleavo 
of our kind friends and commenced our tonsome ascent home¬ 
wards, amidst rain and fog ; and after a cold, wet, and weary ride 
of nearly five hours, we arrived at the Pykara bungalow, where 
we found a good breakfast prepared for us (l never shall 
forget that breakfast), which with its after-choroot, amply com¬ 
pensated for the fatigues we had undergone, and produced that 
calm and tranquil state when ‘‘every sense is joy’’alas ! too 
.soon to be dispelled by the sight of Oot-y, with its dark and 
sombre-looking Australian trees, hideous architecture, long 
faces, its hit keriugs, prejudices, rivalries. * * * 

Edyiris, &']•(' h s 71. Cl. 


orrieivL r offer dkylkus in kvndy. 

Ihivi* Sin.— Mav f nsk, through tin* medium of your .bumiiiI, 
why it is that the (.Government allow softie of th**ir clerks to 
trail** in cofT**e, seeing that the ('nil Servants in Gov crnm»*nt 
emjj'oy are forbiddm to engage in trad-*. I allude to »»u«- of the 
clerks in a Kandy office now engaged in the trade, and therefore 
interfering with us poor tradm-s, who are trying to make a lhimr. 
1 hope the authorities will put a slop to this injustice being 
done fo u>.—J am, Sir, your* obediently, 

Kandy, 1st y oi \ Wi. A Nun \. Coffee 1>e\i.eii. 


I’OlTEE LEW DISK YSK, NORTH OF KAXI*Y. 

lh. vn Sin,--I ha\o read v*ur editorial and tlu* letters 
from Mirious writers on the leaf disease vith a pood deal of 
interest, but did not for one moment fancy the fates were going 
to give me a taste of it, but we nexer know what is in store 
for us. J bought has been assigned as tin* cans*' of it; but 1 think 
that is a mistake. After the continued and heavy rains in tin* 
latter p.irt of duly, and the showers had here iu and all through 
August, nud with liue mornings, but generally -pinking, cloudy 
afternoons in September, T hardly think ainone will say wv an* 
suffering from drought. On or about 1? 1 st Seplemb. r. J noticed 
the trees were looking a littl»* yellow’ in the leaf, and attributed 
it to the crop in 11io><* parts, but in less than no time it spread, 
and pirts of the estate bearing a little were ju-U a- bid, und within 
ten days J hud 70 acres of coffee attacked with the leaf disease. 
There is no mvd my describing it, for it is well enough known, 
but it was worse than ever on the 1th instant : the next ten days I 
were fine ami < ry hut. This brings us to the 14th, and I noticed j 
all the attia.k* d leave* drop off during- this period, and now there is j 
not (i sign of it mi this estate. Sine** the 4th il lias rained dailv, 
and the estate is making fresh Leu\ es fast. And now, if you will 
allow me, I w’ould ask Mr. Th wait os, through y*uir agency, is it 
nut probable, or more than probable, that it is caused by the ex¬ 
tensive Us re of artitieial niaau re, and especially by bunt dust. 
Tin* fields manured with this caught it lirst, and .suffered most, ami 
from this coffee it spread ; part of the estate did not catch it at all. 

] may just add the nearest coffee estate is a half mile off as the 
crow flies, tuid that is free from the disease. In lhisihna I heard of 
fields knocked to sticks, and that on an estate that is highly ma¬ 
nured, 1 believe* Managers there might inform you, if asked, 
whether the parts manured with artificial manure did n*»t suffer 
first and most. I remain, yours truly, 

Ne Festina Loqur." 

Central Produces, 2oth October 1871. 


THE COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 

1>ear Sm,—The thanks of those whose estates are suffering' from 
the ravages of the coffee leaf disease are due to you for calling 
attention to tin subject, and inviting discussion as to its origin and 
to what means may be discovered of repelling its inroads. It 
appears from your remarks that the theory has been advanced that 
it shows itself, after a protracted drought when the bushes are 
consequently in too wchk a state to resist its attacks. This is too 
important u point to be finally settled to permit me to keep back 
from you my own experience, which teaches me this is not neces¬ 
sarily the case. Few* districts, .from what I can learn, have, this 
season, Buffered more from the evil than that oT Nilambe, and yet it 
has not for the last twelve years boen visited with so wet a South- 
West monsoon. It first began seriously to feel the effects of the fun¬ 
gus in July, a particularly rainy month, and has generally been 
its victim ever since. Tne trees which were first affected have 
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been for some time recovering, and were not checked in their im- 

f iro veil lent by the few w’eeks of dry weather, just ended by the late 
icavy rains, and, although not quite free from it, promise to regain 
the former luxuriant growth. Indeed, when the enemy invaded 
us, wi* all here, attributed our misfortune to the almost* unceasing 
rain w’t* had for some time been having. Again, as regards the 
injury incurred by the tree ; from the tendency it has to throw out 
new wood, even when its aspect is most sickly, and from the rapid 
growth of the leaves and the yoimg shoots as soon as it is only 
partially relieved from the plague, there is good reason to conclude 
that it has not been vitally affected, tlmt its distress is but temporary, 
and that, although in its year of suffering it will give a reduced 
crop, or none at all, even, it will yet, bv yielding many a profitable 
harvest, respond to liberal and judicious cultivation.—^You» truly, 
y it a tube, 20th October. Nil Derferandum. 


jiie pewter's association:—the coffee-leaf disease. 

Dear Sir,— From the frequent applications made to me for in¬ 
formation respecting the cunee-leaf disease now prevailing on so 
mum of the estates, 1 cannot but believe that the following ob- 
serwitioiH may prove of some interest to many of the members of 
th* 1 Planters’ Association. The progress of this disease 1 have been 
watching with no little anxiety, and the accounts I recei\o of it 
are v*r\ conflicting. Some plnnters are of opinion that the higher 
ami tli* 1 lower estates are sufferers to an equal degree, whils 
others think that the higher estates are not so much injured by this 
disease as tin* lower ones. On some estates it is believed that the 
disease, after Inning shown itself in a very pronounced manner, 
has now disappeared to such an extent as to cause little alarm. 
Oil other estates which have suffered much from this pest, present 
appearance■> d*» not favour such a hopeful view of tin* matter. 1 
ha\»* heard of trees being killed by the disease in very hot 
localities Fstates which have ne\er had any manure applied to 
them have suffered severelv. Manuring perse could nc\er give 
origin to the disea.se, though manure might be the vehicle of its in¬ 
troduction to an estate. The disease is not a mere degeneration of 
the tissues of the coffee free, but it is a well-marked fungus, propa- 
irating itself by its spores, just as the higher plants do by their 
.seeiKThi** fungus possesses a distinct individuality, and an independ¬ 
ent growth of its own, deriving,, however, its sustenance from the 
nutrient juices of the coffee tree, and making its presence visible 
to us only when its minute orange-coloured spores are emergent on 
tin* underside of the coffer* leaves. Jly means of its innumerable 
snores, ihi- fungus is widely propagated in a very short period, for 
tin's'* spores niv liuhl enough to be convened long distances by the 
wind : and there is little doubt that eu*n a single spore, when 
brought into contact w ilh one of the tender rootlets of a coffee tree, 
i> Capable of infecting that tree with the disease. Fueler these cir¬ 
cumstances it must he seen how didicult it is to suggest any course 
of procedure likely to rnail for stopping the progress of this pest, 
and lulling had no previous experience of sueli a visitation as the 
present one, we have nothing on which to found a probable con¬ 
jecture us to how long the disease is likely to prevail. Certain 
atmospheric conditions may possibly prove to be favourable to the 
development of this fungus, whilst the same conditions may favour 
the growth of the coffee tree, and thus enable the latter to gain the 
position of not being seriously affected by the presence of the 
fungus, or even to throw it off altogether. Another hope of 
mitigation Vf.riie evil may rest upon the fungus finding an enemy 
sufficiently TS^erous to check its propagation by destroying its 
spores as fast ns ’ftti&v are produced ; and this is not an impossible 
coiilingeiu v, as thesfe.spores are found to be fed upon by the mag¬ 
got* or l.uvn* of n V'ujdl species of fly. From what source the 
coffee became first infey^ s \ v with this troublesome disease is at 
present unknown. It may^n^gever, be reasonably surmised that 
thP particular fungus affects onl*^ piore of our indigenous plants, 
and that it has thence found its w’av ." -* the the cultivated coffee, 
to increase and multiply in so wide an are... f suitable pabulum as 
the estates afford it., tn conclusion I woullky •* J tyture to remark 
that, when planting operations are being cameurt£' w the highly 
infectious nature of this disease should be constantly ftot^sin mind, 
and that particular care should be taken in the selection ohfcealthy 
nursery plants for putting out, and of seed for sowing in nusont^jr^. 
Yours truly, G. II. K. TmvAirr.sf 


the ouvah coffee district. 

I>eui Sin,—In your issue of the 2oth September appeared 
—“jVo/*w by a Planter on a trip through Ouvah” The writer, 
signing himself, u Eye Glass,” (and short-sighted I presume), 
whose impertinence is only equalled by his untruthfulness, whose 
utter want of modesty seems excelled only by his ignorance, has 
made such a number of false statements calculated to impress 
readers at a distance (and who may be interested in Ouvah) un¬ 
favourably, that I deem it necessary to contradict them. “ JAes 
travel apace” said the Persian sage Rhidc, There was no printing 
in his days, but now they go much faster, so I beg you will have 
the goodness to publish * this contradiction as early as possible to 
Kye Glass's letter, lie commences by stating that he can hardly 
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say whether he was pleased or disappointed with Ouvah, a matter 
perfectly immaterial, I should suppose, to the general public. After 
approving the OuVah coffee climate and elevation, here its praiBes 
end, he says, and he goes on to state that Badulla is “ fusty, the 
cultivation peculiar, the pruning remarkable ; it would be advisable 
for those interested in it to send up a few pruning knives by way 


planters are great believers in mammoty weeding, ana suck to it 
most, religiously. The men of Ouvah have doubtless come to the 
same conclusion as Mr. Hawkes, that rain adds to the soil. There 
is also another dodge j a few of the Badulla planters do not believe 
in the application of pulp, and much prefer spouting it to the near¬ 
est ravine, there to await a heavy shower to carry it out of sight, 
* and so on. 

Finding the road impassible in liis progress to Madoolseema, 
Eye Glass tries a passage through the coffee and discovers n drain, 
and finds it satisfactory to know that the planters of Madoolseema 
differed from their brothers in Badulla, and believed that wash did 
not add to the soil. What with beer barrels and drains, he found it 
impossible to penetrate further into Madoolseema. However, 1 will 
k leave the planters there to deal with theii would-be visitor and 
his account of their district, which he had not seen, and the obstruct¬ 
ed state of their road, &c., having little doubt but that they perfect¬ 
ly understand how to treat him. 

To return to his statement, regarding Badulla planters, I have sim¬ 
ply to say that they are all more or less false, some perfectly so. 

Firstly, pruning has been done for tlie last 2d years in Badulla, 
and hat-pegging was never done except by planters brought in from 
the Konay side. 

Mammoty weeding is not believed in, though it has of course to 
be done on fields in grass or hillocks, otherwise hand or scraper 
weeding is the rule. 

Puip manuring has been done for over 20 years, also cattle 
manuring and artificial manures have hern used ever since they 
have been available. 

Draining has been practised for fully 20 years, and several 
estates are most elaborately drained, and that on the best possible 
system of gradual delivery, the drain increasing in steepness as it 
approaches ite delivery point. As to the roading, no Eye Glass is 
requisite to shew that the majority of tlu: estates are very well 
roaded. My object, though is not to extol Ouvah, but simply to 
shew that tin; writer of the letter has made false statements, lie 
says in addition, “ There are many other peculiarities in the Ouvah 
“ system of cultivation which are quite beyond me, and which 
“ f \ cut ure to say will in course of time undergo a change.” Their 
being quile beyond him is likely enough, but as to these peculiari¬ 
ties, as he terms them, undergoing a change, he is utterly mistaken, 
thev depend entirely on the growth, blossoming, and cropping of 
the*Ouvah coffee, which is quite different from that of any other 
district in the island, except perl laps Doombera, and which involes 
a description of cultivation, totally unlike that practised on the 
other side of the country, which planters therefrom discover after 
''"ft short residence here. 

Ei/e Glass goes on to state that “ the great drawback is want of 

communication with Kandy; let Sir Hercules Bobinson, in the 
“ interest of civilization connect Badulla with Kandy, and tlie 
" former would be a different nlace to what it is.” 
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that we are paying the same cart-hire as before it was made. We 
were plundered again by the Immigration Commission Scheme, a 
simple case of downright robbery committed at the instigation of 
the Planters’ Association of the day,in fine, wo have never received a 
fraction, but have invariably boon made to pay for the benefit of tho 
western side, for the advantage of some of its effete used-up, manure 
subsisting, poonac and bono-dust devouring districts. Learning 
from Kandy planters t Heaven preserve us, tho only man I ever 
saw attempt to plumb a post by getting up and squinting down it 
was a Kandy planter ! Another tried to trace a water-course up¬ 
hill, and another I saw spend the best part of a day, trying to take 
a trace of 1 in 10 over a dead flat ; both these planters subsequent¬ 
ly joined commercial firms, connected with coffee, one as princi¬ 
pal, the other as junior partner. The only people I ever saw com¬ 
mence to plaster a barbecue on the lowest side mat, and plaster the 


retaining walls of a built-up barbecue, leaviug the top open and 
unplastered to the monsoon Tains, were Kandy planters. The only 
planters I ever saw collect the wash by a drain on the inner side 
of tho roads, and then shoot it off into the coffee by cross drains, 
were Kandy men, who are the only people too I ever saw build 
stores with reaper and matting lofts for the presumed purpose of 
drying their coffee or keeping it drv, and then underneath laid 
lofts liaving ranges of cisterns exhaling damp, and sour stinks 
throughout the whole crop, besides keeping the foundations of the 
building, more or less wet, with leakage, the wheel and water¬ 
courses, &c., setting aside the effluvia from the Adjoining pulp pit. 

Batta to coolies, coast advances, loss on rice, head Canganies, or 
anv pay over 7d. or Hd. a day were never known in Ouvah, until 
brought in by Kandy planters, and it wtw discovered some time ago 
that some of them were actually giving the carters the usual wast¬ 
age allowed them in Colombo before star tiny. I mention thoso 
trivial incidents merely foi Eye Glass's information, and with the 
hope that he will look at home before going so very far abroad:— 
They are not much to be wonderd at though, after calmly consider¬ 
ing the following, which is an indisputable fact. On the importa¬ 
tion of the first lot of “ Jostle ” into Kandy, it was not an uncom¬ 
mon sight in tho streets to see some of the planters chewing it, 
iv hole stole —the taste for it though grit dually abated, when the 
discovery was mud** that it was not “ sweeties," as they originally 
believed, the lucky accident of a Calcutta mail seeing them at it 
and detailing its composition, led to the discontinuance of the 
practice. Again I repeat, we have gained nothing from our con¬ 
nection with the west side, and could the convulsion of nature I 
mentioned, only occur now, we should, at any rate, escape being 
bored with the Currency question, those eternal (Ins Works, and 
oilier essays the papers abounded with lately.—Yours faithfully, 

Ol.D Ol'VAU. 


POSITION AND PIIOSPKCTS OF TUP POFFKK MMIKKT. 

Tiik remarks offered by you in recently received copies of lh 
Observer , as to the favourable prospects of coffee, are amply justi¬ 
fied bv what is now happening in Mincing Bane. Day by day large, 
lots of coffee are sold steadily and at full rates. And, if the in¬ 
formation which lias reached us here in London, us to the enor¬ 
mous deficiency in Brazil can be relied on ;—(1 fear to mention the 
ligure, but tin; whole export * if that groat country lms been stated 
to me as likely not to exceed 1, •'XX), 000 bags, one-third of the figure 
which has been reached in its export annals) your vaticinations are 
not only likely to be realized but indefinitely Exceeded. The Unit¬ 
ed Statc\s consumption is now, in round numbers 200,(XX) tone and 
as the people of that country mast have their coffee, it is clear that 
Javn, Ceylon, India, and the other coffee countries of the world 
an i 11 be lurgoly indented on to make up the deficiency in the supply 
of Brazil. But then Europe consumes, even after the exhaustion 
of the recent w ar, or will consume if it can he procured, a quantity 
at least equal to 200,000 tuns more*. Thus America and Europe 
will be competing for the produce of Ceylon and the other east¬ 
ern sources of supply. Let us hope then that “ next” limy be ft 
year of unprecedented crop in Ceylon : for it will, accord¬ 
ing to all evidence, be a year of unprecedented average 
prices. A good authoritv, largely interested in coffee property in 
Cevlon, is certain that ’Tf only half we hear about short supplies as 
ngainst increasing consumption be correct, the average for Ceylon 
“ plantation” will, for the next year or two vears, be ‘ at least 70 
while if the whole of what is reported should be realized, it it* 
simply impossible to fix a limit to the rise which may take place 
in prices. As far as Britain is concerned, plentiful ana cheap sup¬ 
plies of tea will, I should think, act as a check, but over large por¬ 
tions of Europe no such check applies ; the people have a passion 
for coffee and have not acquired a taste for ton. If therefore the 
best information obtainable nnd the opinions founded thereon of 
tlu* best authorities, do not both turn out to be seriously erroneous, 
the prospects of those interested in the production nnd sale of coffee 
are tor the next two years, nnd perhaps for many succeeding years, 
not only good but brilliant. Brazil, as you are aware, is in the first 
throes of the emancipation crisis, and how long that crisis may 
last, and how wide-spread and long-extended its effects may be 
in unsettling the relations between Brazil coffee growers and*their 
labourers, it is impossible to say. All good men, who love human 
freedom, must wish speedy and peaceful success to the grand experi¬ 
ment on which the Emperor of Brazil and the best portion of 
his subjects have set their hearts. There is the ex¬ 
ample of the United States to afford encouragement, for there 
the Negroes, as free labourers, are equally exceeding the expecta¬ 
tions of their friends, who hoped well of them and bringing con¬ 
fusion on their enemies who held that the Negro would do good 
work only under the coercion of slavery in the relation of “ invol¬ 
untary servitude.” But k very largo proportion of .the Negro 
slaves of the United States were, if not educated in secular know¬ 
ledge, at least imbued with the spirit of an evangelical, if a very 
simple and sometimes eccentric, Christianity. I suspect that the 
three millions of slaves in Brazil are in a very different condition 
and that if in our own West Indian Colonies there waa a disas¬ 
trous reaction, and a long lapse of years before even a proportion 
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of those to whom slaver; had rendered labour hateful end Igno¬ 
minious, came to realise the duty of honest and good work, the 
case may be expected to be worse in Brasil. It does not seem to 
be the order of Providence that a great and crying injustice 
should l)e remedied without the wrong doers (in their individual 
or national capacity) passing through a baptism of retribution. . It 
came on the Archipelago of the West in agricultural retrogression 
and commercial min, lasting for a generation. On the Northern por¬ 
tion of the Western Continent, the process was shorter, but beyond 
all comparison more awful, involving not only the temporary an¬ 
nihilation of many branches of agricultural and commercial en¬ 
terprise, but such a fratricidal shedding of blood as the world had 
not previously witnessed. The same process is now going on in 
Cuba, the last stronghold of slavery in the Western World. Let 
ils hone that Brazil, in her efforts to right a great wrong, may be 
spared the horrors of intestine strife, ore she nas had time to re* 
cover from the exhaustions of a sanguinary foreign war. 
But all the operations of “ God in history'^ seem to forbid the 
supposition that some retributive consequences will not visit the 
empire. The Emancipation Bill lias passed the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, but not by a large majority, and its fate in the Senate is doubt' 
ful. Those who have had their profit by “ this craft, ” notably 
those who have lent their capital on the security of human chattels, 
on mortgages not merely of land and crops, but of the bodies and 
“souls of mon,” naturally will hold their “securities” with a tena¬ 
cious grip, and will only give wav to the offer of “compensation” 
so enormous as seriously to embarrass the already depressed finances 
of the Empire. To take the most .sober \iew, therefore, the proba¬ 
bilities seem to be that during the transition period of ugitation and 
change which is before her, which may last many years, and which, 
if emnm’ipfttion is wit held or much deferred, 'tuny be rendered 
memorable by a servile insurrection, a rising of those who must 
know, think over, and discuss what is proposed in their interest, 
Brazil will not be able to increase her production of coffee even if 
(which is doubtful) she is able to keep up the average of the past 
half dozen years. Benders of the Observer who have the advantage 
of independent sources of information can judge and act for them¬ 
selves. But not forgetting how enormously tho mere occurrence of 
a good or bad season in several of the producing countries influen¬ 
ces the out-turn of coffee, and remembering the considerable 
breadth of young coffee, which a year may bring into full bearing 
in Ceylon especially, and to some extent in India and Java, it does 
seem that scarcely at any former period were the prospects of 
those whose prosperity is .dependent on ready sales of coffee at 
high prices so good os they now are. Most fervently should I re¬ 
joice if a peaceful and perfectly successful revolution in Brazil from 
a system of slavery to gradual emancipation should enable that 
great empire—groat in fact and grand beyond conception in 
prospect—to share in the benefits of the approaching prosperity. 
But we cannot ignore probabilities founded on the stem facts of 
the past; and therefore we con fairly assume a period of political 
ami social strife, and of agricultural reaction in Brazil, as amongst 
the elements to be taken into account as justifying the adoption of 
a belief that a wonderfully good period prosperous “ next years” 
are at hand for the coffee planters of the eastern world, especially 
those of Ceylon. “ So mote it be.” 


MARKET REPORT. 


COFFJ.L: —The coffee* market dhows less animation than last week, and tho 
highest prices then paid ha\ e not been maintained, either for plantation Ceylon 
or East India, ami a portion of the supply brought forward b> auction was 
withdrawn. Native Ceylon afloat has been disposed of at about former terms. 
The parcels brought forward a ere all disposed of at steady rates 800 cusks, 100 
barrel*, and 80 bags plantation Ceylon—triage, 87s fld. to 65s.; small to bold grey, 
48e. tkl. to 74s.; middling to good middling bold, 73s. fld. to 80s.; pcabeny, 83s. fld. 
to Sits.; also privately, 800 bags native, at 03*. fld to 64s. 

Tka—T he delheries In London, estimated for the week, were 1.78*,744lbs., which 
Is a decrease of 14,88lbs. compared with the previous statement 

Iionno.—There Is no change to report in the prospeatii of the Indigo crop which 
continue to be as favourable as could be wished from all parts of the country. 
Plan tore, In parts of Lower Bengal, would bo glad of a fev\ showers to enable them 
to finish their spring cultivation, but to judge from the appearance of the weather 
here they will probably lu&ve had them by tnla time. Tho plant U reported to be 
growing splendidly In Tirhoot, Chumpamn and Ckuprah ; caterpillars have appear¬ 
ed in one or two concerns, but the damage done by them lias been very trifling. 
Altogether we Iwve seldom known a season open with such uniformly good 
prospects, and with a continuance of good fortune during manufacture, we may 
look for a bumper season. 

Exports of Indigo from 1st November 1870, to 1st April 1871 


To Groat Britain 
„ France.. 


Cheats, 

Mds. 

B. 

Oh. 

18,480 

83*175 
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8 
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6 

9.338 
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m 

19 

1,781 

0,758 

10 

4 


Total.. j^oj^ougiojA 

Raw Silk.— We have no Improvement to report In this market i prices oannot 
be quoted ova, but buyers are unwilling to operate; the present complication of 
affairs ip France keepe business at a stand attu, and* speedy settlement thereof Is 
neaeemty to induoe buyers to earns forward at current rates. Good , offers have 
bien made lor Haroh bond Alstom SUk to arrive which ownemhare refused t the 
only sole of Alstom ii 15 balm of the f J DJ Cooldah which Is imported at the nigh 
figure of Re. 38-8 The new Bilk of the March band will be here In a few days, 
and it producers will sell at reasonable rates, a febr bmdnesa will no doubt fallow. 

Tea>-A small sale of 486 chests was held on theSlst ultimo > of this anaalrity 
the greater part wm 11 Green Tea," whioh, in the absence of high enough offers, 
had to be withdrawn. Prices for other kfnderemaip unaltered. 



Public J**w. 


Caret™ —Broken FekoaRe. 1, Pekoe feoqohdqg 

emuas 19), Souchong annas U . 79 Chests, Average As. If) per lb. 

Mai/am Gabpc*—F annings, ho. .. .. Ul „ „ 6) „ 


WUUam Mora* * Ob's. Cinmlar. 


CEYLON EXPORTB FOB FIVE BEABON& 


We append our usual comparative return or the close of the 
season ending 30th September. It embraces the' exports for five 
years back, and affords the best possible criterion of the actual 
out-turn of crop during each season. Usually, a portion of the 
new crop of the succeeding season is despatched as early as 
August, while perhaps some of the old crop does not come on 
for shipment till Ootober ; but this being the case more or less 
every year, tho balance is well maintained, and the practice 
which obtains in Brazil, and Java, from the absence of proper 
communinction with the coast and cheap transport of sending 
to the shipping port the crop of a couple of years at the same 
time, is unknown in Ceylon. The following table shews that 
our coffee exports for the past season are not only 100,000 cwts 
below those for 1869-70„but 83,000 and 40,000 cwts. below those 
for 1868-69 and 1807-68 respectively. The'great falling-off t^is 
season has been in plantation kinds, while native actually shews 
a slight improvement on the previous export, although far be¬ 
low the export which ruled some years ago. As respects the 
distribution, the most striking circumstances is the small export 
during tho past season direct to France, but this was made up 
by a full cargo of plantation and native—the first of its kind— 
sont to Ilamburg. Wo must allow the figures to speak for 
themselves:— 
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ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal OiUknit, 30th Avgust 1851. 

Paid np Capital, £1,500,000. Reserve Fundi £444,000. 

Calcutta Agency' 

Dbposith. 

Dopoaito of Rs. 000 and upward* are weired for fixed period*, the terms for 
widen may be ascertained on application at the office in Calcutta. 

No interest is allowed on Current Deposit Account*. 

Exohavoc. 

Th« Corporation grants drafts on London payable at any term not exceeding six 
months. On Scotland and Ireland payable on demand only, also on toe Bank s 
Agtiucios and Correspondents In India, Ceylon, China, Mauritius, Australia, and 
New Zoaland at the exchange of the day. 

Drafts aro drawn for sums of £1 and upwards. ... . . . 

Circular Notes of £10, £10, and £60 each, useful for travellers to any part or the 

W JV. ^requested that in all eases of application for drafts, the Christian 

namo of the person to whom the money is to be sent should be given } mid if a 
married lady, her own Christian namo, not that of her husband, Is inquired. 

JOHN S. BORYMGEOUH, 

Calcutta, 1st February 1 871. _ _ A g° nt ‘ 

ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Bombay Aganoy. 

Exchange. 

T he CORPORATION grants Drafts on London on 

Demand and at from one day to six months'sight and 
and Ireland on demand, also Circular Notes negotiate inEgyPt.S^atho 
Continent of Europe, the Australian Colonies,- New Zealand, and too Cape of 

G No Drai? at six inontA’ sight is grantod for ft Sum under £50. Sums under 
20/. are ouly drawn for on Demand. 

Commission, , - 

Tho r:tto of Commission charged by this Agoncy on the purchase or sale or 
Government Securities negotiable in Bombay Is one quarter per cent., ana ou 
tho collection of Bills ono per cent, and Postage. . 

Tho Corporation takes charge of Government Paper, Shares In too Dank or 
Bombay, and other load Stocks, froo of all chargos, and will draw Intorcst anil 
Dividends on tho same as they tall duo on tho following terms 

If to bo remittod through the Corporation . Without charge. 

If to be paid In Indio, a Commission will be chargod of ... i per cent. 

On delivering Securities out of safe custody. t ao. 

Honrs of business . * 

Saturdays’ . 1® to 1 

Bombay, 1st October I860, ___ 

C HARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 

LONDON, AND CHINA. 

Bombay Branch. 

Tho Bank grants Draft ? payable in England, Scotland , anti Ireland, and in 
tho principal Towns of all tho A ustralian Colonics. . 

Ctreufai Notes and LHUrsnf Credit aro also granted for tho uso of Travellers in 
vho East, on tho C'on(i!<eiif,iuul to Europe overland . . , „ . „ . 

Tho Bank purchases Bills and grants Drafts payablo in Calcutta, Madras, 
Ceylon, Hongkong, Foochowfoo, Shanghai, Hankow, Singapore, Penang, and 
Yokohama, 

Interest. 

On Current Deposit Amounts Interest is allowed at 2 per cent, per annum, on 
the minimum Monthly Balances up to Rupees ono Luc, but uo u^ty-csl will bo 
allowed on balances of less than Its. l,Oo<i. 

Interest Allowed on Fixed Deposits. 

When fixed for 12 months .6 per cent, per annum. 

6 do, ... ,. 4 „ ,, 

3 do. ... ... 8 ii ii 

All letters should be addressed, and Iloondics mode pa> ablo, to the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank. 

N ational bank~of "India, (Limited.) 

Bombay Branch. 

CnnnENT Deposit AcreU nts. 

Tntorcst is allowed ou Current Deposit Accounts at 2 jnsr cent, per annum 
on the minimum monthly balances up to Rs. 1,00,000, but no Interest will be 
allowod on balances under Its. l/»™. 

Fixed Deposits. - 

Deposit's of Rupees Five Hundred and upwards are reg£w6d for Fixed 
Periods, tho terms for which may be ascortameu ou application at tho Oflicu in 
Bombay. 

JEtchanoe. ,fj. 

1 ho Dank negotiates and collects Bills payable ipi l^uon, Calcutta, Madras, 
TChO - kong. It also grants drafts on Lon/^^umd on its Branches and 
and Honjuk tke current; rates of Ex chan go jy*' 

Agencies, atvi&R' By orderpk-.be ;Directors, 


Bombay, 1st July “inn. 




EW BANK 



JAMES WINDHAM, Manager. 


6 por cent* 
“ do. 

0 do. 


.. 6 do. 
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TOMBAY, (limited). 

RATER. » 

Discount. 

lont Bills .. 

On Gosrato Bills and Notes . 

OlfcJLnaus on deposit of Government Papor, Bullion, 
jm0r or Railway Shares .. .. 

IlfTF.REHT. 

^ ** On Fixed Loans on deposit of Government Paper, 

Bullion, or Railway Shares. 

On do. do. do. Goods or Shipping 

* documents for Goods .. .8 

On Cash Credits, on Security of Government Paper, 

’ Bullion or Railway Shares, subject to a Commission 

of 1 per cent, on the amount of Credit .. ..7 

The Bank is prop ired to arrange Credits to be negotiated through Its Agencios 
In tho Cotton Districts- 
Bombay, 15th July IBflSL 

~~ LLOYD’S BANK, ~ 

DARJEELING. 

, Jtxed Deposits. —Interest Is allowod on deposits of Rs. 103, and upwards on-the 
OTlowing terms tMy 

i On sums lodged for 3 months certain.3 per cent, per annum. 

1 Do. 12 do. 7 do. 

Do. 2 years certain. 8 do. 

! Interest is allowed at 2 por cont. per annum on floating deposits r Current Ac* 
bunts, when the Balances exceed 500 Rupees. 

j There are many who have a dread of sfioculatlon, and yet who desire ft fairer 
ate of interest than is obtainable from investment in Government paper And 
Lallway scrip, or from fixed deposits in Joint Stock Cnmnprcial Banks. Be* 
dttancea can be mado by cheques on any part of the world, 
ntereat paid half yoarly in India or London. 

f A. B. L. WEBB, 

Dari* -tag, Northern Bengal, 1st August 1870. Manager. , ^ 
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OMPTOIR D* ESCOMPTJS DE PARI S 


head Office i Paris. 

Subscribed and paid-up Capital ...£3,150,000 

Aeeeree Fund . ......... .£ 800,000 

London Bankers t 

THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Exchange. 

On London—! months* sight... Is. 10}d. por Rupee* 

„ On demand . la. 10*d. „ 

On Faris--8 months* Bight .141 franos. 

Letters or Credit.Is, 10jd. „ 

Ditto for Italy and France, 

payablo in Gold without Commission.. Is. lOjiL „ 

Currant Accounts. 

Interest is allowed at two per cent, on minimum monthly balancoH. 

Deposit Accounts. 

Interest at tkraapar cent, allowed on rnonoy placed in Deposit at sovon days* 
notice. m 

Interest atjtor per cent, subject to six months' notice of withdrawal. 

All remittances to bo endorsed “ PAY COM1’TO 111 D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS 
OR ORDER.*' 

E. J. IIARDCASTLE, Manager. 
14, Rampart Row, Bombay, 20th May 1871. 


ENGLISH HOTEL, BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE. 

APOLLO STREET. 

T HIS Hotel is fitted up and furnished in tho most complete 

manner ; no expense has been spared to render It tho moat commodious 
and comfortable Establishment, both for Geutlomon and Families, to bo found in 
Bombay 

Tho Sleeping Apartments and Sitting Booms are replete with every convoni- 
oiu-o, and tho strictest regard is paid to cleanIInoss throughout tho premises. 

Tho Table will bo found to be abundantly supplied with viandB of unrivalled 
excellence, and tho culinary deportment is under the Jmmodiato supervision of 
tho Proprietor. 

The Wines, Liquors, and Beer aro of tho very best description, supplied from 
tho most eolebratod houses in the London anil Continental Markets. The Pr<>- 

f irietor confidently recommends this Establish men t. to tho patronage of Travel. 
lth and llesidents, all of whom may bo accommodated with tho comforts of home 
at moderate charges. 

Tho Hotel is pleasantly situated, and within five minutes of tho Railway 
Station, and Apollo Bundor, 

Bombay, August 1S70. 

HOPE HALl FAMILY HOTEL’ 

MAZAGON, BOMBAY. 

T HE HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL has boon greatly 

improved and enlarged, and a few oxtrr- detached Bungalows erected In the 
compound. As those tuld greatly to tho comfort and privacy of families, tho 
pioprietors respectfully beg that orders bo sent in tiino by pontons wishing to 
occupy them. 

The Proprietors presumo that it is hardly necessary to say that this Hotol 
offci s greater advantages to tho public than 4iny other in this city, not only on 
account of its boing nearest to tho P. and O Company's Tior at Mnzngoii, and 
near enough to other landing places and the several Railway (Stations, bub 
bocaiiNo it has also an oxteniivu and beautiful compound, nicely cultivated, and 
intorsoctod by broad and well-kept walks. 

For the amusement and recreation of gentlemen it has Billiard rooms, entirely 
detached from the other buildings in the compound, where also excellent re* 
freshments may be obtained. 

Tho Table and Wines ore unrivallod. Homos and Carrlagos aro always to bo 
had on tho premises. • 

EORABJEE FRAMJEE A Co., Proprietors. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONa7~ 

Opposite the Railway Station. 

NOW RE-OPENED. 

A most comfortable Residence, commodious and upper.storied, for Visitors an 
well hm Residents in the capital of the' Deccan, and conducted on English 
principles. 

T IIK Proprietor of this Hotel begs to inform tho public of 

Poona and Out-stations, that his Hotel, which has been undor construction 
for an Upper Storey, to meet tho demands of visitors to Poona, os well os for tho 
comfort of the occupants. Is now completed. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, which has been established slnco 1862, is 
situated in the very contra of the btation, and opposite tho Hallway Station. 
The Proprietor having made extensive repairs ana improvements, by adding 
an Upper Storey, the comfort of visitors is greatly enhanced. The rooms, which 
aro well furnished, and airy, command an extensive prospect. Tho Hotel ia 
under tho immediate superintendence of tho Proprietor, and no efforts will 
bo spared to give satisfaction, both in regard to tho supplies for the tabic, 
attendance, and general cleanliness of tbo Establishment. Beers and Wines 
of tho best quality, none other being admitted, will be supplied at moderate 
rates, and ovury exertion will bo umdo to render visitors comfortable. Car¬ 
riages, with good Horses, on hire, can be obtsiuod on the promises. 

DOBABJEE SOKABJKE, 
Proprietor, Royal Family Hotol. 

” EDINBURGH FAMILY HOTEL~ 

RIVER VIEW, SIMLA- 

■pLEASANTLY situated in tho most contral part of tho 

*** Station, near the Church and Mall, and within easy distance of tho Libra¬ 
ry, Club, and Assembly Rooms, and entirely removed from the Bazaar. 

Tho Proprietor solicits patronage, and begs to assure thoso who may engage 
accommodation at this establishment, that they will find no effort spared which 
cun conduce to their comfort. 

Rooms available for Private Families by tho Bcason, month, or day. Early 
application necessary. Address 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 21st January 1870. 

The Ravages of White Ants 

A RE completely prevonted by tho Preservative Composi¬ 

tion patented by Major Forbes, r a., Executive Engineer, D. P. W. 

This is the only effectual process yet invented for protection against Whito Ants, 
it also arrests decay in woodwork, whether sheltered or exposed. 

The dry Ingredients, packed in tins, containingSA Hw. each,can bo obtained from 
tho undersigned; this quantity, mixed with udne proportion of oil, will form a 
paint sufficient to prime 1,000 superficial foot. Price per tin, Rs. 5. 

Sole Agents, 

7, Hastings Street# t BURN A Co. 
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TO MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 

LONDON DAILY RECORDER. 

MINCING LANE AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIRST CLASS COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME FOR THE EVENING MAILS. 




/CONTAINS full ami authentic Reports of the business 
^ dune daring tho day In all the Home and Foreign MajjEOte; also the 
Private Telegrams and other commercial information or the Leading Houses 
in Loudon, Liverpool, and Manchester. No other pablication in England hoe 
such a complete service of Telegraphic and oilier catameftinl information; and 
published immediately after tho closo of tho markets, it is tho earliest Report 
issued of the business done during tho day. 

The Proprietors have received tho cordial support of the leading India, Chimp, 
Australia, and American Houses j and tho private information derived from 
the sources cannot Imt add immensely to tho intrinsic vulue of the publication. 

In addition to the business done in the various Produce Markets in London, 
•• The London Daily Recorder” embraces the Provincial and Foreign Intelli¬ 
gence received from hour to hour in London by Telegraph; and tho value of its 
Market Reports consists In their authenticity and ubsolute correctness, ns they 
are sup]died by houses of the highest standing in each department of business. 

SUBSCRIPTION, Rs. 25 pft annum. 

(Including Postage) payable in advance. 

Remittances to he undo through tho Oriental Bank Corporation to 

JAMES BUOWN, 

11 Loudon Daily Recorder” Office, 

66a, licadcnhall Street, London. 

To whom all Communications arc to be addressed. 

AGENTS IN INDIA : 

Messrs TIIACKER SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

„ THACKER VIN1NG iS: Co., Bombay. 

„ HIGGINBOTHAM & Co., Mudru*. 


ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

T lIF. advantage of Addis’s Pcriuunciit Way, in addition to its cheapness and 
durability, consists in lit being u longitudinal Sleeper Rmid ; it combines the 
office of sleeper and Aidi-plutu, and thus cuhIiIcm chairs, spikes, uud trenails t*» 
be disitcusini with. The parts being fewer, in cases of shipment to foreign 
countries, is of great imjioitance in saving of fieight, us well as for facility of 
close lacking of carriage over long land distances. 

It lias also groat advantage m simplicity of laying, and cheapness in mainten- 
anco. The .staff needed for this pui pose maybe limited, aud no special or 
previous knowledge is roqiihcd. 

For plan*, spccittuitions, mice lints, and all other information, apply to tho 

’ ‘*''"8, C. E., Vtuiiia. 


uudersigued. 


W. ,J. ADD18, 


H owrah iron works.—wrought iron bridges, 

Roofs, Irrigation, and Pumping appliaticos, Cotton, Jute, and Oil 
Presses, Tug Mills, (tuo latest Akra Pattern), Jute, Flax, and Cotton Mills, 
Gearing and Shafting: Machinery for Collieries, Indigo Concerns, and Silk 
Pilutuios, Iron Htuuincrs, and IhirgeB, Ships’ Capstans and Windlasses, Portable, 
Btation.uy, and Marino Engines, Hydraulic Presses, High and Low pressure. 
Hollers, Tanks, Gasholders, Railway, Mining, and Contractors’ Plant; Turn Tables, 
Glossing*, uud unpruved Jointed Levers for (Switches, Road itolleis, Cranes, 
Winches, Traverses, Ac., Ac., manufactured. 

Having a very extensive Foundry, the undersigned are in a position to execute 
ciders foi all kinds of Castings with great despatch. 

Head Office, 7, Hastings 8trout, Calcutta. BURN A Co. 

H OWRAH STEAM «AW MILLS.— 1 TlicTnGewiiJfiicd hav¬ 
ing erected extensive Steam Saw Mills with vertical and circular sawg, 
me prepared to execute every description of Woodwoik on a large scale. Rates 
gan bo obtained at our How ran Iron WorkB, or at the office, Hastings titrect. 

RUIN & Co., 

Calcutta, January 1870. Iron Founders and Mechanical Engineers 

Messrs. KING, SUGDEN, & Co., 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS, 

ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS, AND GENERAL BROKERS, 

rL'KSEVEMANCE FOl XDBV, 

No. 30, UPPER DUNCAN ROAD, UOMBAY. 

'EG most respectfully to inform their Friends in Bombay and 
' Out-stations, that they are prepared to execute orders to uny 
extent for Don, Brass Castings, and uny other kind of Engineering works. 

K 8. A Oo. have on haim, fur safe, a quantity of Stationary Engines and 
Boilers of sizes, together with Saw Douche* with Saws. They have for sale or 
for hire -i Portablo Engines, with Centrifugal Pumps, and a large quantity of 
other Machinery. 

ROWLAND 6l Co., 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 8, Meadow Street , Fort. 

A LL orders will be promptly attended to and carefully executed. , 
Orders from Outetatinus must be accompanied by a remit- j 
tunce or reference for payment in Bombay. I 

11. A Co. solicit *spc$|I attention to their own Composition for toften't ng Lea ther. , 


B 


F. HARLEY A Co., 

OIL COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, TAINTS, VARNISHES, i 
CANVAS, &c., &c., 

10A, Loll Bazar, opposite the old Sailors 9 BovCalcutta • . 

RAILROAD AND STEAM NAVIGATION STORES. 


ALUMINIUM WATCHES. 

£1; l:«r£l: IO:-£l: 16:0 

Same a* supplied by vs. to 21. E m Jf. The Prince qf Woles, and Earl Mayo, 
Viceroy'of India, . '■ 

‘ * 

Illustrated Catalogues of these marvellous Time-keepers, specially adapted for ! 
list in India, foi warded post free, per next Mail. 1 

M1LLIKIN & LAWLEY. j 

108, Strand, fad joining Strand Theatre), London. j 


INDIAN TRAPSE? :* GENERAL COMMISSION 

.V ~ *CUfc$tO¥. 

OFFICES-—6; CHURCH LAKE, BOMBAY. 

AGENTS IN 10NMN AND UTUPCOt. * 

' THE OCEAN EXPRESS, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAND AND SHIPPING AGENCY OFFICES. 

4ft 5, Agar Street, Strand ; 56 King William Street, City, and 40 Regent Circus 
Piccadilly, ulso “ Atlas Express,” Liverpool, Glasgow, atid Manchester. 

Msasns. N. V. CUR RAN NICE ft Co. have the Kbnor to Inform Merchants, 
Shirnmn*, and the Public in general, that they are prepared to undertake trans¬ 
mission of parcels, patterns, samples, packages, valuable treasure and merchan¬ 
dise by mails and other steamers, vii Southampton and Sues Canal, and by 
clippuf'phi]M,'haUro crafts, and express railways, with economy, speed, regu¬ 
larity And safety to all parts of the globe. 

Passages engaged, luggage collected, packed, addressed, deored, shipped, 
landed, warehoused, and carefully forwarded, to any part of the United 
Kingdom through the Ocean Express forwarding office. 

Invoices collected against delivery of goods, commissions executed and mis¬ 
cellaneous supplies or every description carefully selected for private families, 
regimental messes, bands, cricket olube, institutions, colleges, and books 
punctually supplied and agency business in general done with satisfaction. 

N. V. C. k Co., having nod considerable experience in these special branchcs 
of business, can with confidence tender their services. 

Agents and Correspondents throughout the Presidencies. . • 

-(JlTsiFand~indian agency" 

T HE undersigned will from tho 1st FebTliary 1870, reduce 

his Commission from 5 to 21 percent- for all orders to be executed vid 
the Sue/. Canal. 

Up-countiy ordorii must be accompanied with a remittance of 25 per cent, or a 
lefcrcncu in Calcutta. 

PEUCIVAL J. WAITE, 10, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

AGENTS- 

London . Must's. Smith, Samlet, kC’o .17, Grace Church Strut. 

Southampton . l>o. l*o. . 4, Oriental Place. 

Plymouth . Do. 1)0 . Millbag Road, opposite the Lind- 

tray Station. 

Lti'ttpoul . Mr. G. It. Payne. .28, Bra ns trick Street. 

A minimum charye of 0.i. will be made for Shipping Goods in England; but 
if in ore than 5 cams me shipped j*. 3d. a cast. 

For lutiding, charing, and foncuidmg Goods from Calcutta, if over 50 rt'^i 
8*/. a ease . tj oc<r 20 cases. Is. a case. 


BOMBAY METAL MART. 

"Y\7E lmve the pleasure to anuouuee that we have been appoint- 

* ’ cd solo Agents for tho following well known manufactures:— 

Clayton, and Shuttle tcvrt h’» Portable Engines uml Agricultural Machinery of nil 
kinds. 

AccUng and Porter’s Steam Road Hollers, Traction Engines, Ac. 

J. and 11. G try nut’s Centrifugal Pumps. 

P. Morion .J- Co ’it (Landed) Wire Fencing Gates, Ac. 

Mart, Son and Penrd— Art Metal Workeis. Ornamental work in Wrought and 
Cast Iron of all dihsonutions. 

liul-de-Trait r't Asphalt*, which is now 1 icing laid in most of the principal 
thoroughfares of tho City of London. Tins Asphnlto bus been luid in several 

1 »urts of Bombay by tho Municipality and 1ms stood the clnuuto admirably . lbr 
’Jut Roofs, Verandahs. Ac., it is much superior to ohunam. 

We have now in stock Portable and fixed Engines, Centrifugal, Bullock power, 
aud Huuu Lilt and Force Pumps of various kinds. Fire Engines by Shu ml and 
Mason of a size well uilupteil for small Municipalities and Cotton Stations, end 
Dicks’ Chemical Fuc Engines or L’Extmctcursm a cheap form suitable for Spin¬ 
ning Factories, Barracks, Mansions, Ac. < 

We have always on hand Corrugated Iron of tho best brands. Comm- 
Staffordshire and Lowmoor Iron of all Bizes. Cast steel, Street and Fcifointcd 
Zinc, and a general assortment of Contractors’ and Engineers’ Tools of all kind- 1 . 
Wo will bo glad to quote prices and give ull particulars on application. 

Wo ni tlso prepared to give Plans and Estimates for all kinds uf Muchmcri 
and I rod j! ’ V, and to temlor for the same dellvciod at liny Railway Station. All 
orders for i. awork are executed ut our Saw Mill Wotkshops under European 


Superintendent*. i 
Bombay, doth' ii 


iinuary 1871. 


W. NICOL A Co. 




‘ i, T >. S. KEMP & Co., 

rilAHMACM. T CAL CHEMISTS, BOMBAY. 

Evtablisftei' K January 1808. 

A TTENTION is confined to ^ '^ictly connected with 

that of Wholesale aud Retail Chemists b^Druggists, and by inearu / 
of our connection with eminent Foreign and Knglifc^j’''\»Hfacturers and hnporg ’ 
ters, w*e claim to l»e able to supply Drags and Chcnucar*^ orations of the Ural s 
quality at the lowest remunerative prices. - if 

We are the Sole Importers of tho celebrated^ '* 

GOA POWDER, 

a medioino whoso extraordinary curative power* in Parasitic RinfjJ 
renowned throughout the Torrid Zone. 

Oar well-known preparation 

LIQUOR CHIRETTIN>E 

has been written of by medical authorities as a Tonic and Febrifuge of remaik- 
ablo power. It is the only preparation extant which produces the' pft*r.iAo— 
them]>eline effects of the herb iMrettaj being a solution of its active principle 
ChirettmsD. 

In Muscular debility it is unapproaebed by any other remedy. 

Wo are Sole Agents in India, for the Patent Extract for preparing » » 

LIEBIG'S MILK. 

By the London Infants’ Food Society. r ’ 

A preparation which, * since its introduction into this country, has, we are 
assured by parents, saved many infant lives. » ef 

MEDICINE CHISTS- # 

are the objocte of onr unremitting attention. Having very largo expeneniswuf 
the wants of residents in India, w® believe we can meet a greater variety ofJ| 
requirements in this respect than any other house. A new edition of Kemp’4E8|| 
Medicine Ghost Companion is now in preparation. 

- Preparations which have obtained celebrity, and ore . 

prepared only by Ub > 

Liebig’s Nutritive Extract Liquid. * I Equatorial Hair Douch. * ‘ 

Rob Alp inns for Prilkly Heat. I Uholeralmd Diarrhcra Mixture. - m ■ 

Tomo Rofaeshor. [ Fever Mixture and Fever drtpfsfL * 

Aromatic Distdlato for Claret cup. I Corroborative Drops. 1 ‘ W 1 

da aud other -33rated Water in all thoir modffications.by powerfol ma^ohintty, 


A 


Bombay Priuted aud Published for the Proprietor at the Economist 
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Steam Press, by G. L. P. Cornel^ Manager.—21et December 187L 
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D AVllK.E UKOTHEKH, Late S. H. CLARKE & Co., 
E*t ublished 27 years. Meean Meer, Simla, Murreo and Peshawiir 
OIrll a rid Military Tailor*. Outfitter*, Draper*, Wino.and Spirit Merchant*, 
Importers of Preserved Provision* ami Oilman’s Store*. 

DURBAR TEHTS & CAMP E QUI FACE 

OP EVEIIT DESCRIPTION 

MADE TO Oil I) Kit AT THE 

FUTTEHCURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFAOTURINQ 
. COMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, UK ST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 
AND HANDSOME WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED IN I83 8. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN I860. 

PRIZE and MEDAL liy N. W. PROVINCES’ EXHIBITION hold 
at AG11A, during FEBRUARY 1867. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACII EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY, lu»ld during DECEMBER I8G8, with 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Price Lists will bjriforwarded on application to 

Mehsus. RREM MASILI & Co., Managing Directors, 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY- 


TENTS I TENT8I TENT8 I 

OF ALL SIZES MARK TO ORDER. 

rpiIRTcnU nindont tin* Institution are guarantied tola* ufthc best materials 
A mul m finish and quality superm: In any other Tents made m Inuui. Lao 
public lire cautioned iigmusl purchasing Tents said to" equal those nmile at 
Jnhbulporc ” 

Ill n*l fated priced Catalog tc * gratia on application. 

R. KANKEN, Lieut.-Colono), 

Jubbulporo, Jiuic 1871 Superintendent. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 

BOLD 


EDITORIAL. 

T BBRR ore some vacancies on tho Staff of Contributors to the Madras Mail. 

Gentlemen poweiwil of the rognigite ability who ere desirous of discus* 
BlOjg eurrent topics from a liberal and Independent stand-polnt, are solicit* 
ed to place themselves in confidential communication with the Editor, from 
whom all information can be obtained as to the requirement* and honorarium 
of this Journal. v 

Madras, 7tli Jtino 1871. 

LAW JOURNALS^ 

Free of Postage, 

JUDGMENTS 

the High Conrtw of Beil gal, Madras, the N. W. Provinces, 
and Bombay ; the Latest Judgments of H. M.’a Privy Council ; 
English Cases; Trading Articles: Uomear)x>ndonoe,Jfcc. Ac. 

ear “ No jiaine liavo l*en spared in making it nxms, and the result has boon 
eminently satisfactory to nil who subscribe to the Madras Jurist."—Madras 
Mail, July 10th iNtiB. 

The Jurist is very' neatly got up and printed, and the price is so moderate ob to 
bring it within the reach of everybody interested m legal matters. We are euro 
that it only requires to bo known in order to command the same suocosb in 
Bengal that it has already deservedly attained in Madras and Bombay .— Calcutta 
Review, April 1870. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. Cash. Credit. 

To the MADRAS JURIST (atone) .*,..Rs. 20 I Ha. 24 

To tho REVENUE REGISTER (do) . 10 „ 12 

TO the BOTH PUBLICATIONS.. 30 | „ 36 

If both 1 ismtC ATioKs oro taken, a half-yearly subscription at Rs. IS ]b allowed 
if paid in AoVancb at tho time of oiiukkimi the Journals. 

* AGENTS. 

THACKER, SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

THACKER, VIN1NG & Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Foster-Press, Madras. 

* The P. C. Judgment, in the Januaiy Jurist 1870, was only one month old. 


THE OBSERVER, 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 

(Published svery Saturday in Calcutta.) 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


PURE OXIDE OF IRON PAINT. 

U SED llY H. M.’a DOCKYARD, THE MUNICIPALITY, THE C. T P. AND 
It 11 AC. I. Railways, Contra etuis, the 1’. A O. Co., mul R. T. S. N. 
Co., Ac, Ac 

The best mul cheapest paint to be obtained in the market. Ttia j>iailiarlg 
adapted IV>r lrun work uf nil descriptions. Apply to 

11, llummum Street, llunibny. t E MITCHELL A Co 


SCHOOLS. 


M RS. BIRCHS SCHOOL, Woodbine Lodge, Xynee Till.—A 
few vacancies for Hoarder Pupils. 

T HE REVEREND ll. SELLS receives private pupils at 
Ham|»ton Court, Alussnorie, to prepare them for the Public 
Schools at home, oi for Examinations in India. 


GROVE PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM. 

rniNLirA.i,—J. PRYCK JONES, L. C\ Pbfc. 

A TTENTION is respectfully invited to the following facts :— 
). Tho locality of the School is remarkably healthy. 2. The 
prom isos arts oxtonHive, and fitted up with due regard to tho cum fort of the 
Pupils. 8. Every facility fur recreation i* afforded by the largo playground ond 
cricket held which adjoin f lic house. 4. There is a sufficient staff of well quali¬ 
fied Masters, including a Classical Mastor (B. A. in classical honours, Cam¬ 
bridge) and a remount Frenchman 6. At tho Examinations of the College 
of Preceptors and thp Oxford and Cambridge Universities, Pupils from tho 
School have taken Honours in several distinct brunches of Education, e. g ., 
Latin, French, Mathematics, Buck-keeping, ami English. 0. At fivo examina¬ 
tions by tho College of Preceptors, Certificates weio awarded to one-third of 
all the Pupils in the School. 7. At five nut of seven Examinations by the 
College tho highest place In Rook-keeping was given to candidates from the 
School. 8. The Principal earnestly ondoavours to form in hi* Pupils a manly 
Christian character. 9. Tho Diet is liberal. 

Terms which ore moderate, and inclusive with lists of successful pupils, on 
application. . 


[Published Monthly at Bombay.] 

l>tu gttajsontc |Umd of Wtsttru Kudin. 


The objocts of this Journal will bo to chronicle the passing events in tho 
Masonic world, to record the Proceedings of the different Lodges and Chapter* in 
Western India, to give an Impetus to the extension of the Order, to advocate the 
Canao of Masons c Charity, to encourage usefulness, impart Instruction, and in 
every way promote the interests of the Fraternity. - 

Rates qf Subscription. 

Per Annum (in advance), Rs. 12, 

Per Month, I Rupee 8 Annas. 

Postage 12 Annas per Annum. 

Rates of Advertising. 

Whole page. Be. 10 

Half page . „ 6 

Quarter page . „ 3 

4 lines and under. „ a 

mar Mofliesil Orders to be accompaniod with a Remittance* 

AU Communications to lie addrossod “ To the Publisher of the Masonic Record.** 
etthi EDUCATION Socixil’s Pbebs, Bycolla. 


, If tho liberal spirit ;iud tho thoughtful and scholarly style which mark it 
] throughout are sustained hereafter, it- i* destined to occupy n high position 
| iiinnng Anglo-Indian Journals.— Englishman, February 0. 

There is clear pin pose, special ’knowledge, and literary skill visible iu Its 
I articles.- -Fioiufr, Feb. 14. 

! It is well written, well arranged, well edited and well printed .—Luck now 
! Times, Feb. 8- 

i The nrticlcs .mi nblv written, tho tone moderate, and it is altogether nn 
acquisition to the Indian Press.— Mqfustihtp, Feb. 9. 

, In print and st,\ le it is superior t«» any other Indian paper, and its articles are 
of the highest class. —Indian Church Gazette, Feb. 11. 

Tho favourable critiques tbit, liavo appeared in dilforent papers, hilly bear out 
our own opinion respecting this neatly-printed and ably-edited hebdomadal.-- 
f Bengal Timm, Feb. 15. 

I Tho project of h uiastcr.miurl, and the offspring of a master-lion il. -The 
Frognee, Feb. 10 a 

- Tt promises to be one of the best conducted Indian weeklies .—Hindoo Patriot , 
I Fib. d. 

j Indued, the paper buls fair to be a first cIosb journal, and as such we wish it 
all success .—The Bingullce, Feb. 11. 

We wish the Obn rcer every success, and trust he may have many readers.— 
Rangoon Mail, Fib. 18. 

I It is very well got up and compares favorably with any of the Indian weeklies 
wc liavo K0C11. —Penang Argus, Feb. 12. 


SUBSCRIPTION PAYABLE IN ADVANCE- 
Yearly /sfri. 20, With Postage lie. 24 I Quarterly Rs. 6, With -Postage Me. 7 
Hulf-ycarlj%, il.11 ,, ,, 13 | Singlo Copy, 8 Anna*. ' ^ 

Just Published 
IS QCTOBER NUMBER, 

cA&^ttta review. 

(The only Qu&^qly Review m Indict.) 

- 

Contexts Buddhism snd tho Sankhvm„., * ■qhy;—Russian Trade with In¬ 
dia ;—Hurmab, Past and PresentThe Punjab V*./iIndian Land Revenue;— 
Tho Hoad Cess Act. 1871 ;~-rhyeicar Soionco in the v^-uttaUniversity ; -Topics 
of the Quarter;—Critical NoticesVernacular LiteraWl^^General Literature. 

To the Editor of the “ Times of Indm. "\ v 

Dbab Bin—Whilst thanking you very much for the kindly mention -Sioh you 
bavo made in your paper of my appointment as a Knight of tho Star o> , "a, 

I must ask yon to correct an error which appears in your notice, if it hka 1 * 1 
already lieen corrected. I did not servo in Afghanistan. The officer wh«. 
served in the first Affghan campaign with the troop of Horse * Artillery, which 
mode tho difficult march to Bameen- (one of the finest on record) was my brother, 
now Brigadier-General Edward Kaye, c. v., who thus commenced a long career 
of good military servioe. The best service which T ever rendered in India, or 
indeed to India, was tho establishment, single-handed, of the Calcutta Review, 
which has done far more for Indian literature than anything I have written 
under my own name. In opening out a channel fbr the literary contributions of 
such men m Sir Honry Laurence, Bir Herbert Edwardes, Sir William Muir, 
Sir Honry Durand, Colonel Baird Smith, Mr. Seton-Karr, and others, I conceive 
that I did far more good than Inf my own labours; and I trust that the impetus 
thus given to the literary industry of the two services may last long after I 
am in my grave* , ’ 

Athenauaa Club, June 13,1171. 


KAYJS 


The Calcutta Rsvuiw, though mainly occupied with miscellaneous and 
general subjects, have given us vnluahle articles on the anhy. Some from tho 
pen of Sir Henry Lawrence, who wrote with the spirit of prophecy of the coming 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS- 


Jt is Mid that the inferior size of Italian ’Stock »* due to the small pro- 
ftortion of phosphativ materials in their footl, and that if a small daily 
supply of hone-dust (which contains phosphates) is given in the food oj 
young animals, they mill yrow up stronyrr-fimbed: is this the case? 

We have not the least doubt but tlint one rnuse of the inferiority of In¬ 
dian Stock, ami we may add Indian people, is the great deficiency of bone 
material in the agricultural produce of this country; but we certainly do 
not believe that -in the case of herbivorous animals any good would result 
from a daily doze of bone-dual. The only way of strengthening the bone 
<»f.growing animals through the agency of bone-dust or any similar nhos 
phatic material, is to apply it as n manure to crops ; these crops will take 
up and elaborate the phosphutfr material in a form in which it can readily 
be assimilated by herbivorous animals, lint the chief cause of the small 
size of Indian Stock is, we believe, the stinted tood and hard living they lui\e 
b a cn subjected to for so lunny generations. The now famous Kngllsh horse 
did not exist in the 17th century, when nothing Knglnnd could produce was 
thought comparable with the smu.ll horse from Arabia and Rnrbnry. 

At what aye should a youny heifer he put to the Hull ? 

.Much will depend upon the breed of the animal, certainly not before she 
is 20 months old, prolmblv if 24 months old the results would he better. Wc 
have, in England, seen well bred and short-horn heifer,not over 18 months old, 
that appeared as thoroughly developed niul matured ns many animals arc iii 
this country when marly H years old. Von must not Imj altogether fiuldert 
bv the age, use your observation. If your management bns bi-vn such, that 
voiir heifer never lost its ealf flesh, but was always kept in good condition, 
it niav safely bo put to the Hull 4 or 0 mouths before that of your neigh¬ 
bour’s which may have been kept on the starvation system common amongst 
our humane f!) Hindu cultivators. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR- 


HIE FORESTS OF THE HIMALAYAS. 
N. W. V IIOVINCE*. 


Wk trust tlint our friend* will recognise their questions in the 
garb we Imve decked them in j if in this shapo they do not al¬ 
together convey the meaning Intended, We shall be glad to correct 
them in our next issue. Wo often experience much difficulty in 
discovering what it is our friends really want to know. We must 
ask them to be good enough to put their questions as definitely 
and as plainly as possible.—-Ei>. A. G. of I.. 


lfow should laud be prepared for a cotton crop ; how should it be manured; 
how much seed will be required per acre; and How should the sylbe sown 7 

The soil should be well worked by ploughing and croeq jXghing, and 
thorough grubbing.. You may sow on the flat, or on AKc ridge; in a wet 
district we should prefer the latter arrangement. Yttf do not approve of 
applying nitrogenised organic manure directly tofi/o cotton plant; with 
such* manure the tendency of the plant is to pr<yf ; We wood and leaf. We 
consider it a far better arrangement to apply* fbhf-Ay dressing of foldyard 
manure to the previous crop, and apply qr v mineral manures to the cotton 
crop. Sow from 10 to 30 lbs. of semper acre ; if it is a large growing 
species, sow 10 lbs; if one of the'^jidary country kinds, gow from 15 to 20 
lbs; always sow in drills, V"JSieryou sow on the level, or on the ridge. 
Place your drills from £pio 6 feet apart according to the species. To 
economise space sowr*'>5w of maize or millet between the rows of cotton. 
Some remarks opfjptns subject will be found In our notice of Mr. Login’s 
Report on cqJ*!V cultivation in the Punjab. 

/ hm^ntiter of fifteen young pigs, which is the most profitable way of 
gfng of them"? 

v -*9*The number is too large for any sow to bring up well, especially in this 
country. Unless the sow is a very large one, you had better drown 2 or 3 
at once, or the whole lot will be iniured. Of the dozen that will remain 
vou may, when about 6 weeks old, sell 3 or 4, as roosters, for which pur¬ 
pose, they will in most districts command Bs. 3 each. The remainder 
may, unless the breed Is worth preserving, be fattened and sold, as Porkers, 
at (J or 9 months old, when they will, if of average size and in good condi¬ 
tion, sell for 20 to 25 Bs. each. 

}'ou recommend Saltpetre at a manure: to what crops would you apply 
it, in what quantity, and in what manner? 

Saltpetre, Nitrate of Potash, is certainly the most valuable manure we 
possess, not even excepting Peruvian guano: true, it contains none of the 
phoaphatic material so valued In guano; still, by adding bone-dust, this 
fault is easily remedied. 8o niixed you may apply it to any crop, tobacco, 
maize, and most of the ordinary grain crops. Mixed with bone-dust. In 

X a! weights, it is.a useful application for the cotton crop, apply say 
lbs. per acre of the mixture as a top dressing, either during showery 
weather, or after heavy rains, If applied during dry weather, hoe It in with 
tho bullock hoe or hand horik. 


To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India. 

Sir,— I send you a few lines on Ihe subject of my late experi¬ 
ences in extricating timber from tlm pine forests of the JJimalayas. 

Tho importance of I heir future good management must bo my ex¬ 
cuse for troubling you on I he odvisnbility of forming plantations of 
trees on cither side of tho lines of railway, to be placed in charge of 
Hungers each, in addition, having a small area of arable land attached, 
whereon improvements in tho growth of seeds of the neighbourhood 
could be made. 

It is from thofaefcof India becoming year by Jrear more and more 
denuded of trees that the land cannot yield sufficient nourishment for 
the ever-increasing population, and that famines are becoming of such 
frequent occurrences. 

The Hangers should not bo placed at greater intervals than one mile 
npart on either side of the railway or river on which they may be fixed : 
they should all be married, and should be the pick of the Kegiments. 

A scheme of this description, well advertized in England, would prove 
a great, attraction for a respectable class of men to join the army with 
the hope of enjoying the benefits that would accrue if they behaved 
themselves properly while in the regular service. 

It should be obligatory to serve a certain number of yoars. say seven, 
also to pass examinations in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as well as 
in agriculture, and a thorough knowledge of drill should likewise be in¬ 
sisted upon. My experience of the quasi independent hill territories leads 
me lb the belief that it is the greatest piece of folly, on tho part of the 
paramount, power, to allow' them to exist side by side with our (slightly) 
better ruled State. Qn the one hand their subjects become dissatisfied at 
observing the difference between themselves and the inhabitants in 
British Territory, (the rascality of tho native subordinates in British 
employ are bad enough, but the extortions of the native Rajahs are 
perfectly wonderful), and on the other tho large landholders of Oudh, 
Punjab, and N. W. Provinces are irritated that they also have not the 
same power over thoir unfortunate ryots to squeeze and plunder them 
at their own wiU, and without any interference from the neighbouring 
Magistrate. Thus a large portion of Lhe population in and adjacent to 
the territories of the feudatories are even in a chronic state of restless¬ 
ness, from the highest, to the lowest, each of its kind anxious for a 
change that may, in the one oaso, bring back the old days of rapine and 
bloodshed, and in the other removal to the protection of a better inclined 
system of Government. , , ... 

Even the improvements that are so permanently brought before 
newspapor-rcadere, as occurring in native States, would hardly bear the 
investigation of men of ordinary common sense, but must be seen through 
the rose-ooloured spectacles of a political official. 
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Knr ;m\ real and permanent good even to uccmo to the natives of 
I n*l j:i a llirgtf farm mg population of Englishmen is required in every 
< 1 1 H t riel. The native require? to coma into con (net with Europeans 
jotalh unconnected with the Government service . these latter they fear, 
and mlo|it changes simply by order when suggested to them, but in the 
former instance having no dread of the man. they would bo more open 
and communicative, and also more apt to copy improvements in Iiuh- 
hnmlry alter they had seen (lor smiic yeurs) that they would benefit 
thereby. 

The ToreBt Department appears to me to require un entire re-model- 
ling and to become Conservators, instead of mere timber traders as they 
are at present. 

J»t cember ‘JOtA 1871. 


IIFMAL WAN KXTKKFRISEi, 


TEA CULTIVATION.—No. V. 


100 acres \ ielding 500 lbs. per sere mode tea, 50,000 lbs.— 

At 1 Rupee p«r pound.,.7.Be. 80,000 

Subtract eoHt of manufacture, packing, Ac. „ 28*000 

Ditto, au-riage to market ...... „ 71,125 

(Profit) Us. 2M;r. 

Well-manufactured lea often sells for Rs. 1-2, 1-4, and even 1-8, at the 
auction. At Re. 1-2, the planter would cleur his Rs. 15,000 profit ; in 
tlie others of course more. 

Now one more piece of arithmetic in order fo estimate the expense 
since the commencement of the 3rd year. t 


* Building factory.Rs. 3,000 

Terracing und planting :i0 acren . *» 2,100 

Manuring do. .,, 150 

drain for cuttle . „ 000 

Hay of ghornwalliui or herdsmen. ,, 300 

Carriage of grain . „ 130 

Cutting and stacking grass. ,, 200 

Cost ofllvlng of planter . ,, 1,200 

Odd e\j«en"<os. ,, 200 

Nurserj of tw r o acres. ,, 100 


To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette •>/ India. 

Silt,-- The building of the factory described in my last (the materials 
being all ready on the spot having been previously collected) would 
occupy the planter for the greater part ol the third yearadded to the 
getting reatly, terracing, and planting of 30 acres more of land. 

Not a yard of soil should, in my opinion, be planted (iu the hills) 
without terracing. Terracing is the plan which has for countless ages 
been adopted both by the natives of India and China, wherever hill- 
cultivation is m question, and it is not lobe supposed that, they did so 
without good reason. Nome jamplo suppose that terracing, though requi¬ 
site in the mountains for grain crops, the seed of which would other¬ 
wise ho washed away liy the heavy downpour of the monsoon, is net 
requisite for shrubs and bushes, such as ten, codec, &c., and that these 
do better on properly drained slopes. 

To this I submit that the wash plainly (as they themselves admit) 
does take place on slopes, und that it is therefore a mere question of 
time for the roots of plants set upon the said slopes to be laid bare, 
t hill draining, unless carried out on such a scale as to lie m the long 
run mo re costlt/ than terracing, does not protect the plants from the 
wash, especially under high cultivation, whereas once your ground is 
properly terraced, you are safe for ever. 

Nome again, who have never tried terracing, are frightened at the sup¬ 
posed expense, this however is a mistaken notion, i have found by experi¬ 
ence that tjond terracing can be executed at the rate of Rs. 00 per acre, 
and I verv much doubt if digging the ground up (when not terraced) 
to a depth of 10 inches or two feel, (as those who plant, on slopes do), 
will not cost more, the reason being that the lull men are accustomed to 
terracing, all their cultivation being carried on in this manner, whereas 
they nre not accustomed to deep hoeing. Iu the third year the planter 
will do well to commence early, and get thirty acres thoroughly well 
laid out for planting in the manner above described, or forty if Ins 
manure is likely to hold out. 

1 forgot to iiientitfh that he should, in the second year, lmve put down 
50 to UK) nmunds more of tea seed, making auother nursery of one or two 
acres, so as to have plants coming on yearly, and the same the third year. 
These nurse rice will eventually form jwirt of the acreage under tea, us 
plants are left at intervals when tho rows are planted out. 

Ey the end of the third year, the factory and plant should be com¬ 
pleted, and in the spring of the fourth, the ten i^cros planted in the 
second will be yielding probably 150 to 200 lbs. per acre, if well manured, 
m the preceding autumn. Thirty more acres terraced and planted 
during the rains of the fourth year, will bring the aroa under tea to 70 
acres, while the fifth year will, at the Baine rate of progress, show the 
full complement of one hundred. 

In the fifth year, the ten acres first planted will be yielding 300 to 4<K) 
lbs. per acre, while the thirty acres planted during the third year will 
have roino into bearing. 

Iu the sixth year, 70 acres will be giving a good return of leaf, and 
the seventh season will show the whole hundred (100) acres in yield, 
though the maximum yield will not, m all probability, be realised before 
the tenth year. 

At that epoch (always of course supposing that the proper amount 
of food in the shape of manure, the one thing absolutely neeesfory 
has been supplied to the plants) the planter will witness n perpetual 
flush lasting from the middlo of April to tho middle of October, giving 
him os much os he can do with tho assistance of all the women, children, 
and tag rag, and bobtail of the neighbouring villages to gather. 

If tho bushes yield 1,200 lbs. lea/ per acre, ho will realise 30,000 lbs. 
of made tea; but it is more than probable that, under the circumstances, 
2,000 lbs. of leaf, or 500 lbs. made tea per acre, will be the actual out¬ 
turn, as from 700 lbs. to 000 lbs. (nine hundred) made tea has been 
obtained from highly-manured plots in the N. W. Himalaya. It will 
cost the planter, at a rough estimate, eight (8) annas per pound all round, 
to cultivate, manufacture, pack in lead and box the tea, and say two 
(2) annas more to take to market : his echedulo will therefore stand 
somewhat as follows:— 

100 acres will yield at 300 lbs. made tea per aero, 30,000 lbs.— 

Value 1 Rupee per pound .Rc. 30,000 

Subtract cost of manufacture, Ac. „ 10,000 

Carriage to market (2 As. per lb.) . „ 1,875 

(Profit) Ba. 13,126 


Expense of 4th year 1 he sumo, deducting 3,000 Rs. for factory now 
finished.— 

Drought forward .Rs, 8,300 

E vui'uie i if 4th year.. ft,30»> 

Do. ol 5th y ear, loo Its. lor nursery. „ 5,200 

Total expend'dure from 3rd y ear. It 4 -. 18.D80 

( iq -.IQ 

Drought lorwurd expenditure up to 3rd year.< ” jq p ao 

Rs. 37,740 

Add for 3rd year weeding (10 acre?) ... Rs. f>o 

For -1th do. do. (40 do. ) .. 200 

Fur 5th do. do. (70 do. ).. 350 

Drought forward . 37,740 

Add (for weeding). ,, 6U0 

Grand Total... 38,340 


(Up to end of 5th year.) 

The yield of tea for the 0th, 7th, and 8th years would bo something 
considerable. 7l> acres would be in bearing in tho 6th year, yielding all 
round 200 lbs. per acre or thereabouts, thus:— 

70 acres at *200 lbs. per acre. 14,000 lbs. in the 7th year, the whole area 
of 100 acres would be giving a return at about the sumo rate (nil round). 
In the 8lh year the yield per acre may safely bo fixed at 250 lbs., 
reaching ils maximum of 3 to 500 lbs. per aero by the 9th or 10th year. 
The return realised m tho 0th, 7th, and 8th years, deducting cost of 
manufacture, packing, and carriage, would not be lees (oven taking the 
lavish average of 1 Rupee per pound) than Rs. 24,000. 

This sum, after deducting Rs. 4.000 for tho planter's private expendi¬ 
ture loaves a profit of Rs. 20,000, which will go far to cover the expenses 
incurrod and the capital laid out on tho plantation, while tho profits of 
the 9th and 10th years, at the maximum yield of 300 to 500 lbs. made 
tea per acre, should do so entirely, leaving a surplus to boot. 

It is I bus clear that capital of 40,000 or 50,000 Rs. f judiciously laid 
out will, at I he end of ten years, bring in an annual profit of Rs. 15,000 
or thereabouts, and this after paying its own expenses. 

The price lo be paid for their investment would, it is true, see isolation 
for tho gr^?r part, of the ten vears in the wilds, and also of tolerably 
Unremitting-Attention to work for the same period. Per contra the 
work is healthy Vork in a fine climate, and the Bolitude can be varied 
by occasional visits n station or to neighbouring planters, while the 
very fact of isolation,)? think, disposes many men to work hard if only 
to make the time pass.' 3 .]./ _ 

In conclusion, I may re v ^-k, that though, as I said before, I have 
allowed a margin for inexpert ce, yet my estimates include a certain 
amount of sa voir facie, and of the country and of native 

character, without which I doubt il could construct an estate 

at the rates I have set down, no matter how i^gd-working he'might bo 

MINERAL AND SALINE MANURES. 



To the Editor of the < 

Agricultural Gazette of India , 

Sir,- —It is the custom in India, when Agricultural subjects arc dis¬ 
cussed, to advance the opinion that improvements are impossible, 
bocauso the only manure of the country, cow, and ox dung is mode 
into cakes, which, after being sundried, are used os fuel. 

The gentlemen who know all about it, oall on the Government lo 
form “ Fuel Plantations ” wherever needed, and then say they “ cattle- 
dung will be turned to its legitimate use as manure, and the finest crops 
of wheat, maize, and Indian corn (the large millet of America and 
jowar of India) will be produced throughout the length and breadth 
of the Empire, to the great advantage of all concerned?’ 


* Cost of collecting materials, timber, Ac., given in former aooount. 

t Rs 60,000 would allow for greater expenditure (private) per mensem for build 
ing a bungalow, laying out-a garden, making a large orchard, Ac., Ao., Ac. 
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It will perhaps astonish these gentlemen to be told that, with the 
exception of Spain, there is no other country in the world which pos¬ 
sesses such a varied, valuable supply and inexhaustible of mineral 
manure as India. 

My objest is to bring these manures to prominent notice, and I will 
do so in an order of succession, which will indicate tlioir value, ns well 
ns give them a distinctive number, by which they shall be known here¬ 
after. 

NATCH AT, MINERAL MAXI HEM. 

1st, Fossil Phosphate of Lime ; 2nd, the fragments of Limestone or 
Matrix in which they are imbedded ; 3rd, Kunkur dust or powder 
made by pounding or grinding Lime producing Kunkur; 4th, ralcincd 
Lime, made from Kunkur , all kinds of Limestone, shells, and coral ; 
3th, Magnesian Limestone, including the Magnesite, or native carBunutc 
of magnesia, of Madras ; 6tb, superior marl ; 7th, Red or Ferruginous 
marl; 8th, Steatite or Soapstone; 9th, Sulphate of Lime or (JypHiuii ; 
JlJlli, Red and Yellow Ochres ; ‘ 11th, Sulphate of Iron ; 121 b. Iron nnd 
Manganese clays, or disintegrations of rocks containing those metals. 
Jn the IT i may aloe— 54 Kola mnk kofe" is the nut ive name for this sub¬ 
stance, and it is much used for flat roofs in place of ordinary day. 

XON-FOSSIL MINERAL MANl’HEN. 

1st, Animul bones and bone dust; 2nd, Calcined bones or hone ash : 
3rd, Fish bones, and Fish scales, Crab, Lobster, Praun and Shrimp 
shells; 4th, Squeezed Sugarcane (Megass) Allies; 3lh, Wood, brush¬ 
wood ancl charcoal ashes ; 6th, Ashes of nil kinds of weeds and straw ; 
7fh, all kinds of Jlrick-dust. Brick-kiln ashes and refuse, rousted earth , 
8th, old crumbled down and refute mortar. 

sali.m; manthem. 

1st, Muriate of Soda or culinary Sail ; 2nd, Nitrate of Potash or Salt- | 
poire ; 3rd. Nitrate of Soda, (or shorn siijjer) ; 4th, Sulphate of Sodn- 
(or Khoren Neemnch \ 3th, Crude, native Carbonate of Soda, (or fiujim 
Mittev ); 6th, Saluminoniiic, (or Nousadur) ; of these numbers one to 
flvo are under the excise. 

ARTIFICIAL MVNIUKS. 

1st, Super-phosphnte of Lime ; 2nd, Bi-sulpliito of Lime ; 3rd, Wood ! 
und vegetable charcoal. 

India therefore possesses a total of 29 manures, of which 12 aro 
mineral, 8 non-fossil mineral, 6 saline, and 3 artificial. 

Two of tho artificial manures require sulphuric acid and sulphur for 
their manufacture, and are of great value. 13ut the use and importance 
of charcoal requires explanation to lx? understood. 

Charcoal. —The dust and riddlmgs of charcoal which aro now wast¬ 
ed possess remarkable chemical properties. 1st, charcoal evolves ozone, 
anti absorbs oxygen, ozone arts ns a purifier of the air ami destroys 
malaria; 2nd, it acts hotli ns a deodoriser, und disinfectant; 3rd, one 
cubic inch of charcoal will absorb 36 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas. 

90 of ttiumoniacal gas, 35 of tho deadly sulphuretted hydrogen, 3 of 
the deleterious carburet ted hydrogen or ditch gas. and 7 '30 of oilm¬ 
en, 4th, it attracts and retains moisture, and 1 believe produces water 
y catalytic chemical action, hetween atmospheric oxygen and the hy¬ 
drogen of certain gases. 

Tho roots of growing plants absorb or extract the condensed gases 
(suited to their^wants) from the charcoal, and in this manner, though 
not n manure itself, it. provides substances which act us manures, and as 
charcoal is imperishable, its chemical value, when present in flic soil, is 
exceedingly great. 

With this information before us. it is rather absurd to talk of India 
being deficient, in manures. Cow-dung is well enough in its way as 
a leaf producer, but. it is of very low value as a supplier of mineral mat¬ 
ters, of which it does not contain otie-and-n-cpiarter gruiiufpi the hun¬ 
dred, whilst wheat, contains live per cent, in the grauPulonc. We 
learn from a careful analysis, that 100 grains of shift-led cow's dung 
contains only 0*46 of a grain of the phosphate of lime, and as 303 
pounds of first class whole-nueal wheat Hour contains 3 lbs. 6 ounces 
4 drams nnd 44 gmins of this most important, substance, a simple 
calculation will show how utterly impossible it is to expect the bulf- 
starved Indian ox, and cow, fed on inferior grain, grass, and straw, to 
produce even one grain thereof in half-an ounce of manure. 

Amateur agriculturist«vhWml bear in mind, that when proper 
mineral matters are decent in tho soil, tho plant will take up silica 
to mako good tho ft*'' Jmncy, and as silica is of no value to man, the 
wheat in wliii^b#4^is present in excess, m^v indeed weigh Go lbs. 1o the 
bushel. Ik/ (that is the good of it ? Flinty wheat is held in very* low 
eateefn can be easily recognised, therefore it will be found very 
( pn»^TOtublo to raise wheat, in which tho principal mineral matter is 
.«vmTt or silex, instead of (lie phosphates. 

The quality of tho wheat of India, as compared with that of Europe, 
is most decidedly inferior, und it is my duty to show that, unless saline 
and mineral manures are used, no improvement is possible. The render 
may convince himself of the inferiority of Indian wheat and its flour 
by lasting or eating a bazaar biscuit, made of Indian flour, and then 
Irying one made by “ lluntly and Palmer.” London. The remarkable 
difference in flavour is due. not to any secret in baking and manufacture, 
but, to the superior quality of tho wheut and its flour. To improve 
the wheat of India, saline manures, Nos. 1 und 2, and mineral manures 
Nos, 1, 3, or 4 will have to ho applied to the soil, the latter directly, 
the Former by being dissolved in water, and applied or sprinkled over 
any vegetable manure before use. " By vegetable manure is meant 
leaves, weeds, refuse, Btraw, stubble, grass, and roots chopped up 
and stored ill a pit to ferment and pass into manure, rich in humic 
acid. 

The ferment at ion may at all times ho accelerated by dissolving a 
seer of molasses in u g hurrah, (or four gullons of water), and sprink¬ 
ling as many ghurrahs of it us iuu^ r bo nooded to moisten tho heap. 

2 JAN’. • 1 


An allowanco of one seer of molasses to four waumls of 82 lbs. av. 
each, of vegetable refuse, will be a.nple. Of course tho monuro-making 
is to bo taken in hand, when the min crops are weeded. But if 
such manure is not forthcoming, the lime, or kunkur dust 
must be watered with the nitrous solution, and the sarno weight of soil 
will, after being pulverised, lmvo to bo mixed wilh dry salt in powder. 
The fossil phosphate of lime reduced to powder should now b« added, 
tho compost, well mixed together, ana when ready, applied to the 
surface of the ploughed lium, which should then* bo burrowed and 
prepared for sowing. 

I he wheut should ho sown after the above manure bus been burrowed 
(not ploughed) into the soil, and if t'uptuin Hal let's system, pursued 
by him in producing Ins Pedigree wheat" and by nil accounts suc¬ 
cess! ally imitated by Mr. Login be adopted, a vast saving of seed wheat 
will lx> effected, and the joung crop will he produced under grout 
advantages. When fairly above ground, i r.. botwon 4 and 6 inches 
high, fiirnivard manure, if available, whether fresh or stale (Mecln 
says the fresher the better for use, and lie is a great authority for 
ploughing in fresh manure) should bo applied In hand ns a top-dress- 
ing. This mode is prevalent in these Hills, and prevents deer, wild 
goats, and hares Irom eating up Iho young corn. Its value is obvious. 
The ammonia, us evolved, is absorbed by tho leaves or bludcs of the 
growing corn, to the groat ad van (ago and benefit of (ho plant, and tile 
first lull ol rain sends all soluble matters into tho soil, where the rootlets 
enjoy the first and boat portion of the banquet, and allow tho roots to 
wait for what is left. The standing crop will be wooded us oftigi as 
necessary: the weeds should be gal bored, taken to the pit, and be convert - 
cd into vegetable manure for future use. 

If the land is under canal irrigation, and suitable water is supplied, 
tho zemindar has every right, to expect a full harvest of first-class 
wheal, weighing like tlml of England, (it) pounds to the bushel, and 
containing the smallest quantity possible of silica, and all other valuable 
mineral matters in the greatest abundance. 

I think 1 can hear the reader say : —•* Well, all this is simple mid 
easily enough, nnd who prevents or js to prevent its being carried 
out.?'’ Tho reply need not be given here, though with the facts before 
him, the reader will liavo no difficulty m obtaining satisfactory answer to 
bis quest ion. * II. 


the porr/rnY yard. 


The Albany Country (Jcntlmi'in contains mi article headed 
u lluw to make poultry profitable." Tlui remarks are the result 
<>f much internxteif experience, and its Midi, urn of not a little value. 
Hut much of the article applies only to n cold climate. 

None of the many attempts at farming that have, been made 
in India have, to our knowledge, proved successful. Many 
circumstances hnve contributed to this unfortunate result. Hut it 
would be a matter of great regret if the project were given up 
ns a practical ini possibility. It is our linn conviction that cattle, 
and sheep farming would prove most successful in this country, 
and form a sourer* of huge profits to the individual or company 
that could only contrive to overcome tin* obstacles that have 
hitherto stood in the way of remunerative farming, aiul to estab¬ 
lish tin* undertaking mi a firm footing. 

V large stock poultry— grow, turkeys,, ducks, fowls of sorts, 
pigeons- — could not fail to be a most lucrative addition to such an 
enterprise. These birds multiply like mice out here, with little 
or no care, tiud even with the most trifling supply of tin* cheapest 
food. The heaps of eggs—small had eggs, it is true—and tin* basket¬ 
fuls of chickens nnd fowls exposed for sab' in every market, Are 
procured at a mere cipher of cost. Every family Inis a few fowls 
running in and out of their door, and feeding for the most part 
on the refuse of the town or village. \Ye believe wo are within 
the truth when we state that two or three handfuls of the cheapest 
corn, once a day, is all that any native gives to his stock of poultrv. 
Stfll, stunted ami ill-flavoured as the birds are, we are nil only 
too glad to have, them on our table ; and far short as their fecundity 
must be compared with what would result, from careful rearing 
aiul plentiful feeding, it is yVi sufficient to make the keeping of 
poultry a most profitable business to tie* whole labouring classes 
of India, so that tin* following excellent remarks do l^l apply in 
their full force to this country :— 

Many persons suppose they have only to hoy a few le*iH, no matter a- to 
age and condition, turn (hem loo-*, nll'iw them to pick th<*lr living* jib lln-v 
can, occasionally giving llmm food, v Mom water, allowing (In in to roo-L 
on trees expovd to the cold and storm, or on tin* farm waggons and otln i 
implements and then, if (hey do not lay an ahond.uiee ol <'gg-<, c«y cholera, 
humbug, nuisance, no profit, ,V'\ 

Ill order to make tho greatest profit out of a stock of poultry 
it is necessary to keep everything about them scrupulously 
clean, and to allow them plenty of fresh air, especially by 
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night, mu! wide scope to roam at large for exercise and recreation. 
Tli ry should also have easy accessatalltiiues U0*>hl and pure drink¬ 
ing water, which should be supplied moreover in unlimited quantity, 
and verv clean, to the ducks and gee-e toswiin in,and to the pigeons 
to bathe in. Turkeys and fowls like Lo lie and roll in sand or dust, a 
habit that tends greatly to keep them free from lice and other even 
more injurious paru.-ihs. for this purpose, a piece of ••round in a 
Sheltered and -collided -pot,.should be covered with a layer of sand, 
which should la-of l<-ii -weptaud cleared of stones, stick.-, straws, Are. 
To id try 1 liri\ < • h**st when they can indulge at pleasure in their taste 
for worms, snail-, and inject-, logvther with pii Kina.- from grass 
and weeds. 'With this in view, the eomnion mi-take of keep¬ 
ing fowls in a place “ line mid clear” as a erieket ground, with only 
a .-dud for shelter, will be avoided . (ircen live-, given -limbs, 

and trnrii gra-s, arc indi.-pen.-ible to a flourishing poultry-yard. 
Of course th»‘ vegetation should not be allowed to "vow rank, and 
all dead leaves and branches should be removed. 

With regard to food. It i- the wor-t policy to in economy by 
giving poultry any hut the riehe-t nourishment. Moreover, the 
food should he varied a •rood deal; jnn'arm from January to De¬ 
cember is a •rreat mi-take. We quote once more, putting a passage 
or two in italic,-. 

I jji) to mv hen hoiiM* eju \v in tin* ipoming, helm, the t’m\l- < mnr ilm\n 
from the nm-1, and liming |>ri\i«»n-|y -< iiftirnl m< / tin fn<l>tn/ Jinn? jinr 
ft t‘aref % no uu fmeiint hum > itntf ai/sti r l then throw on the (lour th“ 

leeil for tlie day—a mixture ot It ]»arl- rorn, 1 oat-, i Imilev, .mil l 
wheat, -ereening-, in the projiortioii of 1 (jiiail to i iccht or nine low!-, de¬ 
pending: somewhat on the-i/e ol them . al-o lour pans uitli pure clean 
water— lock the dooi and lea\e them lor the duv. Mioiit iwn-e a week 

I gi\r ehopjiid i.iMiage-, luiiiip-, onion-, and the liki ; and twice a week 
meat -crap-, -oakeitlii w.il. r the irigln pn \ nm- In waim w. ather, l-ixe 
in lien ot ve^etaliles, grn—, clover, weed-, &<\, in lUe ontei yards —mini linn s 

II flttfl Ml’t t / |fpi it m th( till. I s/ftfum ft ( if i/liiff, hnifiil jinhltiu s /t,ill \/<ifi 
It 11/,/>! {<< ) nil/f/ii 1/I/I I’ I/in, t t niiififitt'i fn fiif f flint /n ei/i/ - ; ji i it ( tlmiiigg \ el y 

cold weather, I think it injiiiroii.s to the tow |-to idl tlu ir eioj,- with w* t 
food. When 1 do teed tin- fur a ■ li.mgi 1 , I ,ul<l a little -alt and pepper to 
warm them up 

It is not generally known that curds for d/"ii ) i> a most whole¬ 
some and nourishing article of diet lor poulir\, and materially 
incroa-es the muuher of egg> laid. It should lie mixed with hvan. 
Native servant.- will he found, almo-t without exception, to offer 
every objection tot hi.- u-o of one of tluir mn-f coy eled prrqui-itc-, 
hut no credit should he given to tln i * •■aut Ik pfiealed in-lance*’ 
of llie injurious effect-of IVeiliiiLr fow 1- on dlmi. Oni#u-, though 
disagreeably' tasting the lle.-h, are everlhn! food for fowl-. Tlu-v 
will not eat more of it 1 linn i- good for iheni. 'ITi** egg- of white- 
ants nrenfgie.il importnnre for chickens, nml ;uv indi-pen-ible 
t*i the successful rearing of y'onlie- guinea-fow 1. 

The plan of locking ]multry up in an enclo-mv, w Idle it lead- 
them a life the reverse of natural, and makes them wholly 
dependent oilman for that change ol food which tluir in-tim I 
teaches them to find for themselves, i- a safeguard again-t 
the ravages of animal- of prey. In our opinion, by far. the most 
de-tructve of the-c, iio< turniil and diimi.il, i- flu* common pariah 
kite, it is scarcely feasible to let young 1 chickens into the open nir^ 
■without having one after unotlier carried off by the -uddeu swoop 
of this active and watchful pe.-t. In many parts of ilu* country, espe¬ 
cially in the vicinity' of hills, hawks and eagles arc "very common 5 
and these commit dreadful havoc among pigeons. Skin para-ites, 
though terribly destructive when not guarded again-t, med he no 
cause of alarm. llegulnrly' employing cow-dung on the (loot* of tlm 
fowl-house, and tlu* whole in-ide of the pigeon boxes, effechtally' 
keeps down every species, except the gud-llies w hii li inf.-l pigeon-, 
and which have to be caught, and destroyed with the hand, 
w henevor they can be found. The floors and walls should al-o he 
from time to time sprinkled with water in which im-lnked lime 
has been ill -i»lved, and with an infusion of tobacco juice. The 
funner has an a-loni-hing- effect, in giving a bright and dean 
nppeanino to n poultry -yard. While-washing should n**t he 

neglected. 

In tliis country little regard need he paid to the weather. We 
never -.ivv fowls much the wor-e f<n* even a thorough drenching. 
I lilt every poultry-yard ought to have a ,-licd affording shelter 
Irom rain. It, i- important however to keep tin* -looping places 
veiv dry. The bird- should be encouraged loioosl, not the duck- 
and iree-r of viir-c. 


(iean ness and wholesome food will effectually prevent most 
diseases, for fowls of uli kinds are incredibly hardy, young ducks 
alone excepted. Curious to state, however, numbers of ducks and 
fowls drop down suddenly, and without luiy apparent cause, about 
the month of February. Attention to the subject would without 
doubt lend lo tin* discovery of a remedy against this serious 
fatality. 

The article in question contains many particulars relative to 
tin* breeding and rearing of poultry, and some statistics, from the 
writer's own experience, showing the profits that may be derived 
from a good stock of poultry. 

When the attempt is made again in this country, as we hope 
and feel .-me it will be, it would be well to postpone the expensive 
though excellent plan of securing a stock of English, Cochin, Surat, 
and other large ami fine sorts of fowls. The common bazaar fowl 
e.m .-non In* brought to triple and quadruple, its annual number of 
egg.-: and from the increased size of the eggs which speedily results 
from good feeding, we do not doiiht that two years would suffice 
to produce a generation of well-sized bird-. 


Mil. LOliLVS EXPK11IMENTS. 


Mu. LooinVs report on cotton cultivation in the Punjab, mi the 
Egy ptian i-y.-tem, should convince the most sceptical of the desir¬ 
ability of at once makimr every effort to induce the adoption of 
that .-v.-lem in preference to the native one in all parts of India 
w here cotton eultivatiou is carried on. Air. Login’s statement- 
are very char, lie haw brought facts and figures together in 
-iich a way ns utterly to dispel any misgivings that might be 
entertained ns to llie advantages of the system, and also to reduce 
ton minimum the weight of any arguments urged on the 
contrary side. 

Mr. Login gives the details of the cultivation and produce of 
four experimental cotton fields, averaging in extent from } to $ of 
an nctv approximately, and ly mg at intervals along the road be¬ 
tween Pinballa and Delhi,#! distance of 120 miles. The experi¬ 
ments seem to hav e been v cry fair, liav ing been conducted under 
a full -Imre of the mi,-for I lines of Hoods, shade, stray cattle, and 
squirrels, while la-t, with parrots, appear to have destroyed a huge 
number of the plant- on one of the field-. 

The prominent features in the new system of cuUuitiou. as com¬ 
pared with the native .sy.-tem, are 1st, thin sowing, so that the 
plant- can draw Ilie'nece.-sarv nourishment from the soil ; and i?ml, 
careful cultivation, in the form of plentiful ploughing, immuring, 
watering, * when needed), and weeding. With reference to the 
manuringSumusl he noted that the 1st and largest lield was not 
manured, hut irritfitffth and that the ll h field was neither manur¬ 
ed nor irrigated. This one had been under grass for ten years, ll 
might ft jturally he supposed that this steady'attention to the field- 
would entail serious cost, hut Mr. Login shows that the expense 
was trilling, ami not worthy of account at all when compared with 
the enormous prolit. 

The following table shows the cstimnteTlt^roduce of Ibis year- 
crop on llie four experimental fields :— - 


•via lb-. n*T am*, ol clean u 
aim ,, ,, 

M „ 

jiSii , „ 


ran tv^bm. 


In describing the cultivation of the first field, Mr. laigin lia- 
gonu into the minutest details, and estimates (not too sanguiuely ) 
that there will he a clear profit of dot) per cent, on the cost of 
labour and the send. 


These results eea.-e to appear astonishing when we compare the 
two -y.-terns of cotton cultivation, and reflect that the natives find 
it profitable to give up, to a considerable extent, the cultivation of 
grain for that of cotton on (heir oirn Htjufem. All those who have seen 
Indian cotton fields know that natives make liltlo or no difference 
between the sowing of Cotton and the sowing of jnwaree, A cotton 
field ripe for picking might easily bo mistaken fora gram Hold — 
planl- from 1 to '2 feet high, u few inches apart, and hearing from 
1 2 h* 20 pods each. Hut Mr. Login describes fine brandling 
shrub-, pruned down l<« a height of five feet, growing from 2 to d 
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fret apart, and with an average of 150 blossoms each ; one plant, if 
plants they can be called, haring no fewer than 370 blossoms, and 
another 275. It will now appear no more than what should bo 
expected that the fibre of Mr. Login’s cotton exceeded by one' 
third that obtained on the native plan. It remains to be added 
that Mr. Ix/gin gives his observations on some additional experi¬ 
ments, conspicuously a venture by a zemindar; and the results 
uro much less satisfactory than might have been reasonably laid 
account with, considering the great disadvantages attending these 
small, operations. Wo give two quotations from the report:— 
•* Surprising ns these figures may appear, yet they are not more 
{i so than seeing the field itself, and prove to my miiul, if I ever had 
lt any doubts, that India can and will compete with the world in 
•* the produce of this great staple of industry.” 

<l Should the ultimate result be that the Indian cultivators, by 
“ the introduction of this Egyption system, can only produce half 
this average, what a booti it will be both to India and England.” 
It seems to us that Mr Login is disposed to value unduly the 
apparent effects of his experiments upon the native mind. The 
stubbornness with which the natives run m the groove they and 
their fathers lmvg been accustomed to, in the lace of all reason and 
in spite of any pressure that can be brought to bear upon them, is 
almost incredible. Even granting that the gratification which Mr. 
Login remarked was not put on to please the “ Sahib,” we greatly 
doubt if, were their sincerity practically put to the test, the people, 
would not, as they have done whenever they have been urged to 
adopt the English plough, obstinately lake to their own wav with¬ 
out approving or disapproving of the new system. And how little 
impression or recollection of what they have seen will they retain 
when a year has passed away and the cotton season comes on again. 

•The 13th, 14th, and loth paragraphs ore left out of this report as 
printed in the Punjab Gazette. These paragraphs contain sug¬ 
gestions upon the manner in which the system limy be introduced. 
What these suggestions are, we do lint know ; but it occurs tons that 
we should be careful lest too much pecuniary inducement and en¬ 
couragement ,bo bold out to the people as they will certainly 
take ill with having that assistance withdrawn. To get the 
natives to consent to even these experiments treated of in the 
report, Mr. Login had not only to guarantee them against loss, but 
also to hold out strong hopes of extraordinary gains. 

Mr. Login says that the people are inclined to suspect, that under 
all these efforts at superior cultivation, lies a design to enhance the 
land rent. This is nothing unusual. Distrust and suspicion are iu- 
grained in the native mind, and form a bar to any attempt to 
ameliorate their condition. 


during several weeks of dr} r weather, which withered tho grass and 
early-sown grains in an adjoining field. Tho idea sounds plausible, 
but manifestly can hold good only when tho drought is not of 
long con tinuanco. And the advantage of saving tho moisture 
in the ground during au occasional and temporary drought would 
poorly compensate for the many enormous evils inseparable from 
thick sowing. 


A whiter in Hearth and Homo recommends mixing Cayenne 
and other pepper with the food of fowls, and asserts that wild 
fowls season their diet with pungent ami spicy leaves and buds. 
Audubon is mentioned as stating this to be a habit, of the wild 
turkey. We require to go no further than to our gardens to see 
what ft taste domestic poultry lmve for aromatic herbs. The 
same writer also recommends salt, which however is ouly one of 
several mineral substances which fowls greedily seek after when¬ 
ever they are allowed to run loose. 

Further on tho article in question says "As all birds that live 
principally upon the ground sawllow much earth with their'fbbd, 
it probably aids digestion ; and some recommend that tho chicken 
dough should be thrown upon the ground. Jf upon a fresh spot 
of earth, we have no objection.” This is an original way of putting 
the well-known fact that all birds which feed on grains and seeds 
—sparrows ns much as fowls—pick up and swallow fine gravel, be¬ 
cause without that in their gizzards they cannot easily digest thcll* 
Food. The ostrich, as everybody knows, does not toko unkindly 
to a pestle and mortar for this purpose. 


A Master Mariner has written as follows in the JParmcr* 

| Journal : — 

“ 1 have conveyed my but ter to the East Indies and back, perfectly 
sweet, and have cross'd tin? lines four times with the same butter 
onboard, and the last, year it. was as sweet and nice as the first 
after packing. First see that your buttermilk is well-worked out, 
Then pack in 1 '2 lbs. oak kegs perfectly. Then pack your kegs 
in an oak barrel, and keep the kegs covered with brine made from 
Turk’s Lland salt. Keep them under the, brine with a weight. 
In one yeav after, if good butter is put in, good and sweet butter 
will come out. To a J lb. of lime, slaked with one gallon of 
water, add a handful of salt. I'lore the eggs inn jar with tho 
small end downward, mid ulien the mixture, is cold, pour it over 
them. Eggs preserved in this wnv are not so good for cake-making, 
as the whites become thin and are difficult to froth ; but they 
answer every other purpose, and may be. kept indefinitely.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 0 


An article appeared some months sinco in the Albany Cultivator 
stating it to Ik? a fact established by ‘‘ numerous carefully con¬ 
ducted experiments liy reliable persons,” that one quart of the 
milk of the Jersey cow produces as much cream or butter us four 
quarts of the poor ordinary kind. 


Even mannysafloes not escape adulteration. (I nano is the name 
giyen to a - substance found in considerable quantities on certain 
partook the shores of Africa and .South Ainerien, much frequented 
by sea fowl. It is composed principally of tho excrements of 
these birds, and forma a valuable manure. Numerous analyses 
have lately shewn that in Peru this manure is being adulterated 
with clay, plaster of Paris, ochre, and inferior phosphatic guanos, 
to the extent of as much as from 30 to 00 per cent. 


The Americans seem never to be happy, unless they are invent¬ 
ing. Fanners have hitherto had no recourse but tho laborious 
and costly use of the measuring rod and tape*, from the most un¬ 
certain estimates of the quantity of seed and manure, or the 
length of fence, required for their fields. 

Mr. William Hull, of Hilltop, in the Puited States, lias solved 
Liu? difiiciilty. A huge pair of compasses, wielded by the right 
hand, besides serving many of the purposes of a walking- 
stick, will enable every farmer to measure the ground ho 
traverses in the course of his morning walk. A scarcely less 
ingenious inventor improves upon this. He proposes driving a 
wheel of one rod circumference before yon by means of two 
handles fastened to the two ends of the axis. 

To ensure walking in a straight line, it is suggested to select two 
objects in the line of progress, and to keep the nearer one steadily 
between the further one and the eye. The other eye, wc fancy, 
is to bo employed counting the resolutions of the wheel. 


Under the heading “Heavy growth a protection against 
drought,” F. J., in the Albany Country Gentleman, writes to 
prove that when fields are so thickly sown that the loaves and 
branches form an impenetrable tfiiado, the evaporation of moisture 
from the ground will be hindered, and also the escape of fertiliz¬ 
ing gases. Tb© correspondent bases his theory mostly on the 
thriving and moist condition of a piece of thickly-sown clover, 
3 JAN. • 


From the following paragraph in the Journal of (he Society of 
Arte, it would appear that a varnish exceeding in value any at 
present obtainable in the market still remains to be adopted by the 
civilized world:— 

Among the raw-staffs sent by Dr. Von .Sellerzer from Pekin, 
was one called sell in-1 ins, a kind of varnish which is employed 
for varnishing all kinds of wooden things, and has the property 
of making these articles water-tight. Dr. Von .Scherzer has 
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wooden cheat* in Pekin which have been over Siberia to 
St. Petersburg ttud back, and «tiU remain sound and watertight. 
Kven baskets of straw used for the transport of oil are, by 
means of this vamisli, made perfectly fit for the purpose. Paste¬ 
board, by its use, becomes, both in appearance and firmness, like 
wood. Most exposed wood-work is coated with scliio-lias, which 
gives it an ugly red appearance, but it gains in durability 

This varnish was examined by the Australian Agricultural 
Department, and Dr. Von Scherzer’s communication was fully 
corroborated. The “ Wiener Gewerberrein" also made trials with 
it. By mixing together three parts of fresh, beaten, defibrinated 
blood, four parts of slaked lime, and some alum, a thin, sticky 
mass is obtained, which is immediately ready for use. Articles 
which are required to be particularly water-tight are varnished 
twice or at most three times by the Chinese. In Europe, this 
varnish is not yet made, although it is one of the surest and l»est 
ways of making wooden articles perfectly water-tight. 


Mr. Meclii, whom we have quoted in several of our late numbers, 
has made some valuable observations upon the green food of cattle, 
and upon thick sowing. On the former subject he says:— 

“ The longer I farm the mow l am convinced that the tinning 
** out and roaming-at-large system will come to an end, especially 
“ as land gets scarcer and dearer. It is cheaper and better to bring 
“ the food to the animal than the animal to the food ; because in 
" the latter case he is permitted to trample upon it, excrete upon 
“ it, and lie upon it. One of the largest and most successful farm- 
u era that I know has always folded his sheep, and cut the grass 
H for them—one man, a lad, nnd a horse chaff-cutter being on the 
“ field, there feeding the sheep with green- grass chaff, mixed with 
" cakes, &c." 

Thick sowing, Mr. Mechi believes, to be a great cause of mildew, 
which kills and rots the plants. He says “ The densely packed 
u mass of plants, weak below, tumbles down Mat, or twisted in 
u various directions by winds and thunderstorms, and thatches the 
“ earth ; so that, while rain can pass through the tlmldi, the wet 
u earth is shaded from the action of the sun and air, and becomes in 
“ the like condition to a dark and damp cellar, where, we all know, 
41 mildew and fungi flourish." Mr. Meclii is fully alive to the im¬ 
portance of having umong crops “ a free circulation of uir and 
light) and a free evaporation of moisture from the earth.” This 
suggests a distinction that is too often overlooked in connecting 
malaria with vegetation. 


Tiik following interesting and suggest ivo account of a visit to a 
Hungarian Dairy appears in the Chicago Pont under the signature 
of C. W. Marsh :— 

We went out cast to Perth to look over the farm of a gentle¬ 
man who, it is said, has the finest lot of cows in Hungary. We 
found about sixty head of really splendid cattle of mixed Holland 
and Swiss breeds, very large and smooth-skinned, Admirably kept in 
stables so clean and airy that we hud fully anticipated and were 
prepared to relish the excellent cold milk which was presented to 
us for refreshment. These cows are not pastured, that is, they 
do not depend oil pasturage, although they are allowed sufficient 
run for exercise and health. Their food consisted of cut straw, 
Hungarian grass, and “ bran mash.” The stables were furnished 
with straw cutting and steaming apparatus on quite an extensive 
scale, everything indicating a high degree of order and economy. 
The native Hungarian cattle Are of a light dun colour, in shape 
and appearance much like our Texan cattle, with like immense 
horns. As we came down the Danube we passed very many large 
droves cithern, drinking or bathing at the shows. They were 
very interesting in appearance, particularly as they are all of a 
colour, in this more resembling wild than domestic animals. Up¬ 
on the farm referred to are raised chiefly ryo and Indian corn, 
with Hungarian grass and vegetables for the stock. 


Thk following paragraph is from an American paper. Doubtless 
there are not a few who could give valuable facts and statistics 
relative to the breeding of sheep and cattle in this country, where 


droughts are so frequent and so extensive. Measures calculated 
to counteract the evils of a sudden want of pasture are important 
enough to require deliberation. In a place with so many natural 
advantages as India, surely famines ought not to stand in the way 
of stock-heeding:— 

The very frequent droughts which occur in California seem to 
exert an unfavourable influence on cattle-raising in the sections 
thus affected. There are now in the 8tate 037,000 head of cattle, 
although there were 050,000 in 1803, and 500,000 in 1840. The 
loss of cows from the drought has been considerable. In 
1H.>0, 70,000 cows died in Ijos Angeleo country, and in 1803 and 
1801 the loss in the State is estimated at from 200,000 to 300,000. 
In some branches on the southern coast, seventy-five per cent, of 
the stock perished. Sheep, however, fare better in drought, 
getting more food from poor land, and, as a general tiling, being 
provided with more extensive pastures. Since 1845, attention 
has been turned to the breeding of fine-woolled sheep in Cali¬ 
fornia, and this year there are about four millions of these animals 
in the State. It is estimated that the wool crop of 1871 will bo 
worth over five millions of dollars in gold. Farmers report that 
they can raise wool for 10 cents a lb., ami as it now sells for from 
-•5 to 30, it can be readily seen that the profits from sheep culture 
are likely to prove much greater than from stock-breeding, 
wherever the prolonged droughts are likely to occur. 


NOTES FROM CONTEMPORARIES. 


Tiik Travancorc Gazette contains the following report upon the 
quality of the tea grown at the Peermade Hills. The report is 
dated loth Nov. 1871, and is addressed to Mr, Crawford, the 
Commercial Office, Allcppey 

“ Wo to-dny received a report on the sample-* of tea sent to Itu^in, which 
is highly favourable. The tea is well liked, nnd nil order was sent for 150 
half boxen of same at U.«. per lb. Should you determine to send over next 
season’s crop, von should ship in Inixes of 50 to 00 lbs., nnd put it up in the 
sume sort of piekn^es in which Assam tea is usually j mi eked. 

“ I'lie ten is rejsirted on from ltussiu ns very nicely got up, nml right in 
every respect as to colour, llriug, &«\; therefore we would mlvise that no 
alteration be made in the manipulation. 

“Ureen Indian tens ure coming more into use, nml fetching higher prices 
than formerly.” 

There is strong encouragement hereto the Neilgherry planters. 
A report upon I ml inn tea, ho favourable in all respects, we do not 
j remember to have before seen.— Indian Iftateeman. 


Tiik effects of last years’ deficient rainfall are making themselves 
I severely felt, we are sorry to see, in Guzorat. The scarcity of fod¬ 
der is pressing heavily on the people, the rain that fell a fortnight 
| since hauj’pg been insufficient to produce much effect. But the 
want of drinking water, as is frequent in such cases, is the most 
alarming symptom of the distress. The rivers, however flooded in 
the rainy season, are a precarious source of supply when the dry 
weather sets in, and the Nerbudda has already subsided to such nn 
extent that its water is becoming disagreeably salt from the tides. 
It is mortifying to reflect that, filled before the river failed (and 
this was not till after rII reasonable expectation of rain was gone) 
the capacious reservior at Broach would have Afforded a plentiful 
supply of pure water. The consequences of neglect of this 
provision forces upon us the necessity of not depending altogether 
upon the rainfall when it is possible to store a supply of water. 
The rainfall in Guzerat, last season, was not more than two-thirds 
the usual amount.— Id, 


Many of our readers have doubtless observed with interest and 
surprise Mr. logins Keport of certain experiments conducted 
by him in the Punjab, with the view of testing the expediency 
of introducing iuto this country the Egyptian system of cotton 
cultivation. Mr. Login describes his operations and their results 
with great care, and at considerable length. Considering the 
pains-taking manner in which he has conducted his experiments, 
and the anxiety lie seems to have felt lest he might draw too 
hasty inferences, we should think ourselves justified in accepting 
as decisive Mr. login’s simple statement that the introduction 
of the Egyptian system would be an improvement the value of 
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which it would be hard to exaggerate. But Mr. Login has 
demonstrated the reasonableness of his belief by a collection of 
facta which seem to us to prove conclusively that, profitable as 
the present methods of cotton cultivation may be, a system that 
gives ua great bushes five feet in height, literally covered with 
pods, sometimes as many as 300, will be more remunerative still. 
Remarking that the land for these experiments was granted freo of 
rent, Mr. Login calculates—he gives the figures—that there will 
be a net profit to the cultivator of 350 per cent., and then adds, 
u surprising as these figures may appear, they arc not more so than 
seeing the field itself) and they prove to my mind, if I ever had any 
doubts, that India can and will compete with the world in the 
produce of this great staple of industry.” 

The people appear to have been enthusiastic in their admiration 
of these wonderful results, and profess themselves of full purpose 
to try the new system on an effective scale next year. The chief 
points in Mr. Login's plan are, 1st, thin sowing; one plant, it 
would seem, for ten or fifteen on the native system. 2nd, careful 
cultivation: /. <?., deep and repeated ploughing, followed b}' 
abundant manuring and watering, and frequent weeding. It in 
gratifying to learn that the zemindars noticed, and seemed to 
appreciate, this attention to the fields.— Id. 


TllE Agricultural Gazette of India for November contained 
an inquiry from the Hon’blc Mr. Capron, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture at Washington, as to whether the sugar-cane ever 
matured its seeds in the Kant Indies. A late number of the Sugar¬ 
cane (Manchester) contains a most interesting article on the 
subject by a Dr. Vinson. The sugar-cane, lie tells us, iH purely 
the creation of mail ; it has no botanical existence. As the 
Arab or English thorough-bred from the ignoble wild horse, 
the pointer from the wolf-dog, and the canary from a green 
Chinese bird, so by the unremitting labour of successive gene¬ 
rations, the thick-stemmed and juicy sugar-cane has been 1 
developed out of some grass, doubtless quite common and 
well known to botanists. “ But animals do not, like vegetables, 
lose the faculty of reproduction. This is distinctive of animals j 
but they may become less prolific, or even sterile, when their 
form is improved by cross-breeding. It is in this manner, no 
doubt, that, our finest roses, so rich in colour, so full of petals, 
of such great size, and of such various appearances, and so odori¬ 
ferous, have descended from the simple briar.*** Has not wheat i 
been a creation of (he same kind, only that the art lias been 
applied in an opposite direction ? In the cane the seed disap¬ 
peared to the advantage of the stalk, but in wheat the stalk lias , 
vanished for the development of the seed.” 

The Editor adds a note to the effect that sugaff-auc seeds 
have been sent to England from Barbadocs, and sown in hot¬ 
houses, some at Kew, but with what success is not known.— Id. 


Rome idea of the enormous number of horned cattle in the 
Ganges Valley, may be formed by a perusal of the export returns 
of hides from Calcutta for the present year. 

During the first eleven months of 1871 nearly sic millions of 
hides wero sent to Great Britain, lioreign Europe, and America ; 
being a greater number than were ever before exported in an equal 
period. When it is remembered that this quantity represents only 
the surplus stock that is left over from the Bengal Presidency after 
the wants of the entire native community have been supplied, wo 
may safely assume that the total number of cattle equals, if it docs 
not exceed, that of human beings in this part of India. 

There are probably one hundred millions of homed beasts to be 
found between the Sutlej and Calcutta, a number which probably 
docs not exist anywhere else on the globe, except perhaps in the 
Pampas of South America. * 

We observe that although the prairies of North America are 
said to abound with herds of wild buffalo, she nevertheless imports 
buffalo hides from India to a greater extent than any other country 
in the world ; in short it may be said that in regard to buffalo 
hides, and sheep and goat skins, America is not only India’s best 
customer, btit her only one ; the exports to other countries being 
less than 2 per cent, of the totril quantity sent out. 

4 JAN. * 


A more striking proof of the fertility of the Ganges Volley could 
not be given than the fact that, with a population per square mile 
greater than that of most European countries, it nevertheless sup¬ 
ports a larger number of cattle than is perhaps to he found in the 
whole of Europe, and exports besides a million tons of raw produce 
annually for the use of the rest of the world. 

Don it be doubted that when India’s agricultural resources are 
fully developed they will prove as astounding as the mineral re¬ 
sources of England are at the present moment .—Delhi Gazette, 


AGRICULTURAL STOCK; 


SHEEP-BREEDING EXPERIMENTS. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

From Major IE ( \ Macdougal, Deputy Superintendent of Studs, 
yorth- Western Provinces: to U r . Oldham, Esq., L.L.D., 
Magistrate and Collector of Ghazecpore, dated Haupper , 
the. 25 th August 1H71. 

In reply to your docket No. 308, dated 14tli ultimo, I have 
to remark with regard to the Hissar-brcd rams. Hissar rams 
appeared to be a crow between the imported Leicester and 
Hissar district ewe. The objections to the rams, in my opiniou, 
were that they seemed too large and coarse narrow in tho chest, 
fiat sided, too long in tho legs, did not possess fattening 
qualities, shewing more of the ITisaur than the Leicester. 
1 havo a great objection to tho Hissar country sheep, they 
seldom live out ofthoirown districts, they will not tnrive at 
Haupper, and they die at Saharanpore, in fact they will not 
stand crossing tho Jumna. 1 consider tho rams ill-adapted 
for the ewes of Ghftzeeporo ; tho shoe]) of the district are as a 
class well bred, small, compact, and may be considered a useful 
breed. The ram, to Ruit the Ghazcepore breed of sheep, should 
be stout, compact, stout-legged, well bred and small ; large ani¬ 
mals are a great mistake, owing to the difficulty in finding food 
for them. The wool of the Hissar rams was very fair in tho 
one cross, tho hair of the native breed had disappeared, and wool 
was produced; how long this improvement would last, if not 
properly fed, I do not know. I believe that, with the village) 
system of keeping sheep, the wool would disappear, and hair bo 
reproduced. Tho Ttissar rams did not fill the ewes in tho same 
proportion that native rams might have been expected, still 
the return from the Hissar rams was not disappointing. 

Stock by Hissar Hams. 

The lambs by tho Uissur rauis were very much larger than 
the produce usually obtained from the district ewes. My ewes 
were good, but of thu common Ghazeoporo brood. The lambs 
appeared coarse, with large joints and promised to grow into big 
sheep—this latter change, as regards size,is not, in my opinion, an 
advantage ; tho lambs inherited the defects of the Hissar rams and 
showed a good <lenl of the native Hissar breed, the lambs were nearly 
all white: there was a remarkable) improvement in tho woof, 
which appeared to bo very different to the native stock of the 
same age, in thickness and texture. The lambs and ewes with mo 
wore well fed, getting mote, bhoos, and chopped oat in straw, with 
what grass and leaves they could pick up iu a large compound; 
besideH this the lambs liad a small quantity of parched barley. 
They were first-rato on the table, and their quality of sizo was 
of course for killing of great advantage ; but for rearing on bad 
fare, size would always be against them. I offered a number of 
the lambs away to the shepherds for the neighbourhood, but 
they wore invariably refused on account of the lambs being 
“ balaitee janwars,” and would require as much food as a pony : 
tho village fare would, they stated, soon ruin such animals. On 
leaving the district in February last, I offered my ffock to several 
officers for what they cost, but finding no European willing to 
take them, 1 disposed of thorn to natives, ns I thought this the 
best plan to ensure the breed getting into the district. I direct¬ 
ed two lambs from my ewes to be sent to you with the Hissar 
rams, but in the hurry of leaving Koruntadeeh, I am not quite 
certain whether the lambs were ever dispatched^ To enable 
tho stock from the flissnr-brcd rams to coino to any sort of 
perfection, they require to lie well fed; and likewise the ewes, 
if not supplied with sufficient nourishment, tho stock would be 
woedy, narrow, and even worse than the native sheep, because 
less likely to undergo hardships. I had not the opportunity of 
judging what the lambs would bo at an advanced age, but os a 
trial I consider the Hisgar-brcd rams a success; (much moro 
might bo expected from rams bettor suited to the district 
owes) ; however increased size and improvement in wool was 
established, with good'feeding of parent stock and tho lambs : 
theso qualities were apparent, but with poor food the result 
would have been different. 
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Remark» upon Sheep. 

It is useless to try great extremes iu breeding. To introduce 
changes into any breed, tho alteration must be gradual, conse¬ 
quently slow, climate must be considered. I conceive it to bo a 
great mistake to put a ram with blood of the native HiB&ar 
sheep in him to the Ghazeoporo owes or to any ewes of a small 
breed. Hissar sheen arc as unlike the sheep of Ghazeepore as 
can well be conceived. If tho English well-bred.and small ram 
could be put to the Ghazeeporo ewes, a good breed would bo 
obtained, likely to suit the district. With tne HiBsar-bred rams, 
I sent you a young ram given me by Mr. MacNamarra of Arrah, 
being a cross from an English ram out of a common Arrah-bred 
ewe ; this lamb was handsome, showed blood, was compact and 
small, and would, I thought, have proved useful und adapted for 
tho Ghazeoporo breed of sheep. Unfortunately when I got this 
lamb, ho had been starved and was only just recovering when 
I sent him to you with the Hissar rams, which I returned in 
Februaiy last I have a high opinion of tho Indian breeds of 
sheep ; X consider them, wonderful animals. Neglected, starv¬ 
ed, exposed to all seasons, it is a matter of astonishment to me 
how they can exist. Still if these sheep, emaciated and wretched 
in condition, are allowed to pick up what they can get about a 
compound, with a small quantity of bhoosah and small amount 
of salt for about two months, and then put upon gram and 
chaff for six months, they prove how easily they fatten, all the 
mutton is good, nourishing und fat, though small. With the ad¬ 
vantages of nourishing auu suitable shelter, I am very sanguine 
that great improvement iu the Indian breeds of sheep could be 
established but nothiug can be of much good so long as the 
sheep suffer from the existing difficulties. 

The native breed is better capable of undergoing the starva¬ 
tion and exposure than any description of sheep which could bo 
introduced. Sheep with an English cross would be worso than 
the pare native breeds, if loft to undergo the hardships of 
Indian villago treatment. 

I believe with proper food, care and shelter, sheep might be im¬ 
proved in India to rival the best broods, but whether the expense 
would remunerate the breeder is another question. In proof of 
my opinion that Indian sheep are a valuable breed, I would 
mention that when returning to India in 1803, T became acquaint¬ 
ed with a number of Australian gentlemen, who lent me books 
on the colonies. I remarked that in several of these works it 
was mentioned that owes had been imported into Australia 
from India, and upon onquiry I found that my friends from the 
colonios were well aware that Indian shoop had boon bred from 
and hod done well in Australia. 

It is strange how peculiar sites in a locality suit sheep ; sheep 
will do well upon one spot, when a few yards distnneo would 
cause certain loss to the brooder, both places looking exactly 
tho same. I once forced my shepherd to keep my flock upon 
a site whioh I considered very suitable for sheep, being high 
with good shelter; the old shepherd warnod mo that the place 
would not be healthy, but I insisted that the flock should 
rotnain in the pluce I had selected : very shortly afterwards tho 
sheep began to sicken, and after losing about a dozen or more, 

I was glad to remove the flock to a place recognized as a favour¬ 
able site and recommended by the old shei/uerd, although 1 
would not build a house and kept the sheep in the open, Ltill 
the sheep booh recovered and did well* The despised native 
cultivator with all his ascribed ignorance, makes good use 
of the villago flocks ; ploughing well the land intended for 
sugar-cane and other valuable crops, he induces the shepherd 
to allow the sheep to remain during the night upon !ii» field; 
long before the sun is up, he ploughs tho droppings, hair, and 
grease into his land and gains a rich manure. 

Difficulties of improvement. 

It is useless to breed sheep with care and expense to turn 
valuable animals adrift on the same terms as our villago flocks. 
It would be difficult to introduce any breed to exist upon bad 
faro and contend against all tho drawbacks of climate, hard 
usage, and starvation better than the common breeds seen in 
every district. When it is considered how the sheep faro, tho 
distance they have to travel daily to collect what will just sup¬ 
port life, that the flocks aro allowed to eat the filth about the 
villages, and that the sholter is in keeping with their food, that 
the snephsid is tho poorest of the village community, and that 
to roar up his own children he has to milk the ewes as regu¬ 
larly as the cows of the village, the only wonder to me is how 
the breed of Indian sheep is ever at all maintained. In con¬ 
clusion if it is the wish of the Commissioner to introduce rams 
into the district by breeding them within the Benares districts, 
or to go into the matter of improving the breed of Bheop any 
further, I will be glad to supply information, if such be required, 
as I think a fair trial ooula be made without much expense or 
trouble. 


THE INDIAN POULTRY YARD. 

- - 

Geese sit admirably on their eggs, and are very careful of 
their young. Like the turkey chicks, and for the same reason, 
the little goslings should be kept separate from the mother, 
under a partly-snaded fowl-cage, on a nice spot covered with fine 
“Huroealee” grass, and clean good water, in whioh a little very 
fine sifted rice tour has been mixed, given to them in a shallow 
saucer, several times a day. As the goslings will almost imme¬ 
diately commence to crop the fine grass, which is their natural 
food, they require nothing else beside this thin mixture of good 
water and fine tour ; and it is surprising to see how well they 
thrive on this simple but natural treatment. They should, 
however, bo let loose with the mother for an hour, morning 
and evening, for the purpose of grazing, accompanied by a boy 
with a long switch, to keep away the kites and ravens. After 
a time, when they begin to grow perceptibly, the tour and water 
should be gradually thickened, and eventually a little boiled 
“ cumboo'’ mixed with it by degrees. They should be fed oil 
this till they are six months old, when they will bo found to be 
strong and healthy, and quite able to take care of themselves. 
During the nights they should always be shut up with the 
mother, under a large basket with fresh diy earth sprinkled 
1 underneath it. Coarse paddy thrown into a earthen basin 
I of water, is tho be-t food for geoso but they will eat “ cumboo” 

I “choluni,” and “rugee ” given iu tho same way; and in order 
i to thrive well they should have water to swim and frolic in, 
i and a plot of nice grass to feed on daily. 

i Domestic ducks are very bad mothers, and appear to care 
| nothing for their eggs, which they lay at night anywhere in the 
I fowl house. It is necessary therefore that their eggs should bo 
| set under a hen which, as they are very little larger than her own 
I oggs, manages to hatch them very well, and takes great care of 
! her adopted children. Ducklings are hardy, and grow up very 
I rapidly if properly treated. For the first week they should bo 
' allowed to remain with their foster-mother under a fowl cage 
partly shaded, and placed on clean, sandy, dry ground, and fed 
with a mixture of fine tour and wator. When they begin to run 
about pretty well, they should be put into an inclosure, in which 
there is a Rinall cistern with sloping sides, to enable the duck¬ 
lings to got into tho water and out again roadily. The hens 
should thou be kept under separate cages round this cisteru, 
and the cages should bo made with openings, sufficiently large, 

! to admit of tho chicklings running in and out, without enabling 
I tho lions to do so too. This inclosure should bo covered over 
I with open bamboo work to keep otf the kites and ravenB. In 
! this place they should be kept all day, partially shaded from tho 
f sun aVl rain, and fed once a day with earth worms, besides get- 
! ting their fine tour and water. Tho fine weeds, which grow in 
tanks and canals, afford thorn also great nourishment, and 
! should be dropped into tho cistern daily with the fresh wator 
j that is put into it. At night, cover up the ducklings, with the 
j lion, under a lame basket, with dry earth sprinkled undor it, 

I and renew this every night. After they are three months old. 
begin to mix a little boiled “ cumboo” with their tour and 
water. Continue this treatment till they are six mouths old, 
from whi|b time they can bo fed in tho samo way as the full- 
grown ducks are. This should be a mixture of fine tour, and 
boiled “ cumboo,” or rice with water, for the morning meal ; 
and either coarse paddy, “ cumboo,” or “ ragee” thrown into a 

{ xui of water, for tho evening one. They should always have 
ots of* wator to dabble in, and they thrive remarkably well in 
weedy tanks. 

In breeding fowls, for useful purposes, one should not choose 
among the “ assul,” or through game birds, because such a hen not 
only lays a small number of eggs, but she is a careless, clumsy, and 
a fiery * mother, frequently killing her own young, if another hen 
should approach her and her brood. She is very inapt also during 
tho process of incubation, and very frequently breaks her own 
I eggs in consequence. The littlo chickens also of this breed begin 
to fight among themselves, even before they are fledged, and not 
uufrequontly kill each other. On this account we Bhould recom¬ 
mend the breeder to select fowls of caste between the u assul” 
cock and large pariah hens. Fowls of this breed are called by the 
natives £ doaq-la,” and they grow to a much huger size than the 
real game fowl does: some young cocks, when only a year old, 
have been known to attain to a weight of twelve pounds, while 
tlieir mother weighed only eight. On account of the great weight 
of such hens, their eggs had better be placed under large, feathery, 
pariah liens, as these are more capful mothers, and rear their young 
very tenderly and well; the abundance of feathers nature has 
provided them with, enabling them to do this readily. The eggs 
which are collected daily, should be placed on fine, clean sand, in 
a shallow box without a ltd, and turned over every day till the 
liens have finished laying. They should then—that is, the eggs of 
the same fowl—be put under a ben to hatch. Small wooden tubs, 

I of about fifteen inches in diameter and six inches deep, make the 
| host nests, and last as long as one could wish. A quantity of dry 
| ashes should be put into the Cubs at first—this helps to keep 
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away vermin—end then they should be . newly filled with 
dean paddy straw, well crumpled to make it soft. These nests 
should be placed as far apart from each other as possible, in 
order to prevent the incubating hens from disturbing ono 
another: and they should be fixed about three or four feet above 
the floor of the fowl house, which should be sprinkled daily with 
clean dry sand, or earth, and well swept in the mornings. 
The chickens should, on no account, be taken down as soon as 
they are hatohed, but allowed to remain in the nest for a day or 
two, until the hen shows signs of wishing to get down. They 
should then be removed gently in a basket, and put with tho 
mother, under a partly shaded fowl-cage, on a clean dry spot in 
the sun. For the first week they should not be put out bofore 
sunrise. At first they should be fed on “ rolong,” that is broken 
rice, sprinkled under the oage, and a little good clean water 
given to them in a small, shallow, earthen saucer. If a hard- 
boiled egg, in addition, were given to each brood every day, 
the ohickens would thrive very much on it. It should bo given 
chopped fine with a single clove of garlic. They should also be 
well fed on white-ants after they are a week old. A sufficient 
quantity of paddy should be thrown under the oage, twice a day 
for the hen; and the chickens should be fed three times a day, 
at the least, with the “ rolong,” while the white-ants should bo 
given in the morning, and the chopped egg and garlic in tho 
evening. If this treatment were coi • tinued for three months, 
the ohickens would be found to bo healthy, strong, and largo. 
It would be *of much advantage to let them loose with tho 
mother after they arc a fortnight old, into an inclosure covered 
over with bamboo work, or with a coarse not, to koop the kites 
and ravens off. At night they should bo covered with the 
hen, under a basket, on a clean dry spot, on which a little dry 
earth has been sprinkled. As soon as they become too large for 
the kite to carry away, let them looso, aim allow them to roam 
about tho grounds. They can now lie fed with fine tour, in 
which a little boiled “ cumboo ” or rice is mixed, os well as with 
paddy. Fowls should bo fed with an admixture of the following 
grains, paddy, “eholum,” “cumboo,” and “ ragee;’’ and their hous¬ 
es should be very clean, airy, and dry. Those who follow this 
plan will soon find tlieir fowls to weigh eight and twelvo pounds. 


The breeding of pigeons, for domestic purposes, is not a diffi¬ 
cult affair ; and as they multiply very rapidly, and can fly to a 
distance to feed, it becomos a profitable one. The principal 

S oints to be attended to are, to have a properly constructed 
ovo-cote ; to feed them with an admixture of various kinds of 
grain ; and to keep always some rock salt in tho dove-cote. 
If this is done, pigeons will never leave their houses, and fly 
away to other places. The dove-cote, whether of masonry or 
of wood—the former is preferable—should be so constructed as 
to have tho nests arranged in pairs, in such a manner, as to have 
each pair separated from another, because pigeons breed, so fast, 
that they require a second nest, close by, to lay again before 
their young arc fit to fly. If they have not this second nest, they 
lay their eggs in that in which their young are, where the mother 
is prevented from sitting on thorn" by tlieir presence. If they 
have a second nest at hand they lay in it, and both the male 
and female birds take it in turns to incubate, and also to feed their 
unfledged young till they are ablo to fly away. At this time the 
old nost should be well cleaned out. The host nests for pigeons are 
chatty pots, built into the wall, on their sides, with Uieir mouths 
even wfth the face of the wall, and a ridge should ^n along just 
below these openings, to admit of the pigeons alighting on it be¬ 
fore they enter the nests. Dove-cotes should have but one en¬ 
trance for the birds, aud that at the top, to prevent ravens, &c., 
from getting into them, and molesting the pigeons. A door 
should be furnished below, to allow a man to enter and clean 
them out daily. Pigeons delight to feed on various kindB of 
grain, and they thrive better, and breed faster if this is attended 
to. They are fond of the following grains : paddv, green gram, 
horsegram, u oholum, ” " oumboo, * and “ ragee, ” which should 
be given them mixed, and sprinkled on a hard spot of ground 
near their house. Good fresh waW should always be easily 
accessible to them, because they drink every time they take a 
crop full of food for their little ones .—Madras Times, 


The following remarks are by “ G.” in' the Farmer . How 

common it is to see a fine hone seriously injured by native farriers 
who pare and rasp away at the foot till the poor animal fifes hardly 
anything to stand upon t And how often is the injured horse 
altogether destroyed by the reckless adoption of native remedies, 
suggested in many cases, by the sapient ghorawalla 
There is much to be advanced in reference to the hereditary 
nature of ridebones. As an item in the lengthy list of points to 
be avoided in the selection of animals for breeding, they form ono 
of the most important, and by such observance in a great measure 
their occurrence would be mhch less frequent. We now purpose 
to consider the common and exciting causes of sidebones, avoiding 
the arguments and speculation in reference to hereditary question 
for a more convenient opportunity. In our last, we briefly cited 
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the facts and conditions which confer upon the limbs of the horse 
the wonderful powers of adapting themselves under trying circum¬ 
stances and rapid movements. They are perfect in healtn, but by 
man's interference and carelessness, as well as brutality sometimes, 
those powers are subverted or perverted. We remarked, in 
addition, that the hoof estimated and preserved as nature had 
originally designed it—a protection and support—the compnutica- 
tion of jar, or concussion, is impossible; but cut and rasp it away 
and it then ceases to support and protect. The sensitive parts are 
brought nearer to the ground, and pressure from stones, the shoe, 
nails, &c., operate very forcibly. The circulation is altogether 
interfered with, and a proneness to inflammation ensured. Parts 
hitherto united, and preserving relationship in the performance of 
functions, are now disturbed by the institution of motion between 
them, and pain respite. Thus, when the heels are lowered too 
much, and the frog pared or neatly dressed up, the wings of the 
coffin-bone, which are prolonged backwards by means of cartilage, 
to mitigato or absorb concussion, receive an unnatural amount of 
pressure, find are caused to undergo needless motion. They then 
become, first, simply irritated, and tenderness merely is present, 
but this increases as the case is prolonged in its application, and 
becomes pain and inflammation. The sound, strong, healthy foot, 
would either prevent these states, or, in the case of horeditary 
predisposition, delay their appearance for a much longer time ; but 
being reduced to a condition inadequate for its purposes—even the 
weight of the animal standing induces disease—it recedes mid 
assumes on alteration of form, to the detriment of the part* 
within. As cartilage, like all other purts of tho body, cannot imve 
inflammatory action going on within its substance, without under¬ 
going change of structure, that which prolongs tho coffin-bone into 
the angles of the heels being no exception when so affected, 
eventually becomes bone. It will be now readily understood, 
that such a change being secured, tli« former elasticity will be 
gone ; the rough surface of bones which now come togethor, do 
liot favour ease of motion. Stiffness is the consequence, and not 
uncommonly.the point is permanently destroyed. The prevention 
of sidebones is mainly secured by adopting proper rules of shoeing 
and preserving the feet. We defer their enumeration just now, 
and briefly detail the usual plan of remedial treatment. 

Firing is a erne] measure, and we have discarded it long ago as 
liigly improper; also blisters frequently aggravate the inflamma¬ 
tion, and cause an extension of the ossification. Host is the most 
appropriate thing to be observed first, and next promote the 
growth of the hoof, by moans of foot ointments regularly applied. 
A little cooling medicine is very useful, and the diet should be 
laxative ; while a large box, well littered with sawdust or chaff, 
witli straw above, is allowed -where the Animal may remain in 

a uielude. The use of au anodyne liniment may be directed round 
le coronets, two or throe times a week, and, alternating with 
them, fomentations by means of flannel bandages, wrung out of 
hot water and bound around, will bo found serviceable. These 
should remain on until dry, after the process lias been conducted, 
say half-an-hour. When the shoes are applied, which may be 
done in about a month, care must be observed to take the pressure 
from the heels by means of a bar shoo, and place it upon the frog. 
The animal should be put to very slow work at first, and, by 
degrees, as the foot acquires greater strength and protection, the 
diseased pnrts having lost tlieir previous pain and tenderness, the 
heels may agaii^ receive the -weight, and the horse be enabled to 
perform heavy, but slow work, with ease for years. With this 
treatment, a homo in our possesion has been restored, and now 
draws a carriage over the stones without signs of pain or lameness. 


THE COGOANUT TREE AND ITS CULTIVATION. 


(Concluded from our last.) 

If the soil at the foot become too rick , the larva of a beetle a 
large grub with a reddish brown head, soon finds its way to the 
roots and into the stem, hence though the foot of the tree may 
enlarge, the stem does not develop itself, the new leaf spike at 
the crown becomes yellow, fades, and is not replaced, nor .does it 
open out into the usual frond, and in two or three months, some¬ 
times a little longer, the whole tree top is affectod and drops 
down piecemeal to the ground. It would appear that fear of this 
evil is the reason that ashes alone are recommended by so many 
cultivators. 

As soon as the new fronds have divided into the long side 
leaflets or lost their connected form, which is at the end of the 
first year, the soil should be dug up and ashes applied about 
onoe a month. When the tree is two years old, and hencefor¬ 
ward at the commencement of every monsoon in May and June, 
the whole of the soil, a yard or two round the stem, should be 
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opened out and ashes with dry manure applied and loft open to 
tho air ; and in October when the rains have ceased this fresh- 
died earth should be replaced ami levelled. As the tree gets 
older and the depression at the foot is gradually filled up, it 
may not in after years be necessary to dig so deep as for the 
earlier growths. If the opening out of the roots and manuring 
bo thus annually attended to, the tendency to form a sort of 
bulb on*the surface, and throw roots above the soil will be check- 
ed, the old worn-out rootlets aro cut away, strong roots from 
other trees and all weeds are removed, and the process acts both 
as u a wintering and pruning” as recommended by scientific 
gardeners in Europe to productions of their own gardens. 

Cattle are most destructive the first two years in eating off 
the ends of the fronds and stripping the leaflets, if the plants 
suffer often in this way, the growth is entirely stopped, some¬ 
times the new spike leaf is pulled out when the tree dies. Should 
the heart of the stem and top not be injured, still the tree will 
remain an unsightly object, and often entirely profitless and 
barren. 

From the time that the leaflets become fully developed and dis¬ 
tinct from each other, till the time that tiie t-patha (or covers 
to the flower) make their appearance, the fronds should be, shaken 
and weighed or pressed downwards each month, so as to keep 
them from each other and make them spread, and careful exami¬ 
nation should be made lest rats, beetles, or worms have made nests 
upon the head or bored into the cabboge heart of the cocoa, and 
this often. Some planters sprinkle ash and Malt about the spike 
shoots to keep insects away. The dried fronds, old spatha, fruit 
and blossom stalks, and ragged fibres should be removed at stated 
periods of perlmps a month, or so often ns the nuts may here¬ 
after be gathered. The application of salt and ashes to the tree 
tops is usual at leant in March and October to keep off the swarms 
of insects, particularly red-ants which live upon the juices of the 
tree and render them’ fruitless. 

The cocoanut tree is at all periods of its life endangered by the 
attacks of enemies, while oue beetle bores into the tender shooting 
leaf, and lays its eggs there, to be hatched into grubs which will 
eat their way in all directions. Another will boro round holes 
into the stem itself and live there, rats climb up and have their 
nests in the hollows of the branching fronds, and eat the cabboge 
itself or feast upon the young kernels. The common flying far 
or Rousette (Pteropus) gnaws round holes through husk and shell 
of the mature cocoanut, and will attack the young cocoanut, 
biting away large pieces from the tender part under the capsule, ami 
burying its head in the nut, will revel in the sweets within. The 
flying squirrel (Pteromys) will also malic his abode, in some cocoa- 
nut topes near woods or forest trees, and at nightfall attack the 
nuts, and two or three dozen may be picked up every morning 
with the marks of his teeth upon them, or partly destroyed. The 
common striped paliu squirrel is also sometimes found destroying 
the nuts and blossom—while red-ants and parrots attack the blos¬ 
soms only. The only method of obviating these evils is to shoot 
the flying foxes and squirrels by moonlight, to uso arsenic with 
grated cocoanut pulp, or pounded glass, oil, and black sugar mixed 
in cocoanut shells, left in the tree tops. In one plantation of 
about 15,000 trees, six to seven hunderea rats were taken month 
after month in trap falls. The red-ants nests should be sought 
out and destroyed. A large wasp will attack' the very small nut, 
taking it for the material of tlieir nests. Reside y;ring ashes sprin¬ 
kled often with salt between the fronds, sonic natives place onions, 
garlic, or even nssafeetida and fenugreek there, thinking the scent 
would keep off beetles and grubs. When the spatha is cut for 
drawing toddy, the frequent visits of the men will tend to keep 
other intruders away, but the smell of the toddy is said to invite 
rats and toddy cats.” If any of the extracted juice falls from the 
receiving vessel on to the young spike or leaf, it is said to cause 
it to decay by attracting insects to bore into the fronds. Grass 
should be kept down by feeding off with goats and cattle. In 
marshy lands cattle are apt to make deep tracks and break down 
the margins of the terraces, hence goats or calves only are allow¬ 
ed, and the undergrowth is told to be annually cut for the re¬ 
pairs of paddy fields, and this is another source of profit. 

Planting jack, mango, tamarind, punna, coffee, and other 
trees, as is often done close to the cocoanut tree, is thought to be 
•detrimental, as also allowing the pepper and betel vine to climb 
the tre’e, or even the sowing of gram, maize, or any of the dry pul¬ 
ses under the shade. 

But areca-nut trees may be planted as all other palms, and the 
ground may be dug, and all kinds of yams and tuberous roots culti¬ 
vated with advantage. 

If the instructions given are followed, distinct leaflets will begin 
to show themselves at the end of the first year, and be completed 
at the end of the second ; on each frond which will be 3 inches 
thick in the stem or leaf stalk next the parent trunk. In the 
3rd year the bottom of the frond will assume somewhat the form 
of a horse shoe where it clasps the main tree, and in tho fourth 
year the trunk of the tree will appear slightly above ground, and 
is then called “ a cocoanut 4ree with the elephant’s foot ” and wiU 
have not less than 12 fronds. About the firth year the trunk is 
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fully manifested, and there should be about 20 to 24 fronds, and 
when a luxuriant well-grown tree begins to bear fruit, there will 
be no less than 30 of these branches or fronds. If a tree receives 
much attention and is close to a hut or stall for cattle, these 
processes may be hastened, but on a rocky hill-side they will be 
much delayed, two or more years being required in addition to 
each stage. 

Spatha (chotta) or shoots from which eventually the dowers 
are to appear, will begin to make their appearance in the sixth year, 
but some kinds of cocoa as the Nicobar, even before this, but on 
some soils seven to fifteen years may pass without the slightest 
appearance of the spatha. The height or the stems at this import¬ 
ant period, in sorno kinds of tree usually, and in all when raflu- 
encod by the soil, will be only a foot or two above the ground; 
while, in other places, the stem may be sixteen feet high. For the 
first few mouths these flower shoots are deceptive and only dry up, 
but within the year begin to retain their blossoms and bear a few 
fruit, yielding abundantly in three or four years after their first 
appearance. 

In six months from blossoming, the nuts will have the kernel 
begin to solidify, and in a year the fruit is fully ripe, even sooner, 
if the season is \ cry hot and dry. 

The produce of the tree in full health and properly tended is yet 
very much dependant on soil and climate. The average may bo 
pul down at, 120 nuts in the twelve months, while in a low and 
sandy soil it will amount to 200 ; and when planted in gravel and 
Literate foundations not 00—but the most productive months are 
fyom January to June, that is, for ripe nuts, the heat bringing them 
quickly to maturity. 

It is calculated that where the roots of the trees can reach 
water and the soil is alluvial, the trees will bear from 8 to 10 
ounches or crops of fruit, in other and higher lands not more 
than six. 

One hundred eocoanuts perfectly grown and carefully dried will, 
it is generally calculated, yield when pressed 10 to 13 edangalics, 
(each containing 02 cubic inches) of oil, (40 nuts to an imperial 
gallon). Inferior eocoanuts will vary from 3 to 9 edangalics; fruit 
taken from trees on salt marshes have the least oil. 

When the trees begin to show the fruit, shoot, or spatha, it is 
often thought advisable to extract the juices for toddy and not 
allow the blossoms to be grown, but this only in the monsoon and 
for that season only. This is supposed to render tho future fruit 
bunches more numerous and give the sap a tendency to flow. In 
some places trees are never allowed to bear fruit, but toddy is 
always extracted. Drawing toddy for a few months is thought to 
check the habit in some trees of dropping immature fruit, and 
again of preventing injurious animals and insects from infesting 
plantations, the frequent visits of tho men to the trees being a 
check to their forming nests and otherwise remaining hid in 
tho tree tops. 

Overdrawing of toddy will cause tho luxuriant trees to dwindle 
away and acquire very sickly habits and may make them barren, 
hence if a tree is allowed to be drawn for toddy for six months, 
this should not be repeated till another five years at least have 
elapsed, otherwise they become.exhausted and shortlived. Ants, 
bees, and other creatures are attracted by the sweet toddy, not 
only should" the vessel be protected from them, but the liquid as 
before noticed should not be spilled over the young leaves. 

While certain of the fruit shoots are cut for toddy the others 
will still produce eocoanuts, as well as those previously developed, 
but if three or four be used for this purpose, the others will dry 
away or be of very little use. Even when a spatha is partly used 
for toddy and left, provided the part containing the buds remain 
undestroyed, a few fruit may be produced on that stalk. 

Five pan-as of 10 edangalies each of good arrack may be made 
from a single tree devoted to this purpose during a single year, 
but some very good trees will give 8 to 10 parras even—this is 
rare. 

Gathering some of the tender eocoanuts from the earlier 
bunches will develop the succeeding bunches greAtlv, and strength¬ 
en the whole tree very naturally. It is not however recom¬ 
mended by some to cut the fruit stems or stalks out, before they 
are matured and. dry, as it causes the tree to bleed and lose its 
most va^ypble juices, hence in order to prevent the possibility of 
injury iMhe tree, owners will permit none but mature fruit to be 
taken. 

The number of fronds which dry and fall off from a tree is eight 
or ten in the course of the year, principally in the hot season. It 
is usual to cut these off but if done too early, those next the one 
cut is affected and fades ; hence only those turning browfi should 
bo cut, and that leaving a cole and a half on the tree of the foot 
stalk. It should be remembered that the drooping leaves are 
intended to protect the tree stem from the burning sun. 

Thirty species of the cocoanut are described and named as in 
the subjoined list, but cultivation and incidental natural causes 
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have much to do with the diversity, snd in a tew eases these are 
but imaginary 

About. | Description. 

1. The green ooooanat. The fruit end frond* are of a bright green. 

S. Blank or dark, #Theue are of a dark green. 

8. The Native. T The fruit has a yellow tinge. 

4. (a) Geniipa£ra t Thb name la given to what la supposed the beet 

kinds, are yellow and the other a light brown or 
0. <b) Ditto. light colour, and of beautiful form. 

•. The reddish eoooanut. The nnt has a etrong red tinge. 

7. The red do. Is brighter than the last. 

5. The crimson. Bven the pulp and fr«Ui fibres of the hunk 

round the nut are pink, and the fronds are reddish. 

8. The Bnnbright, The nut, So., lias a beautiful fudLug blush, and 

fruit are email In site, but numerous. 

10. The-white. The nut and fronds have a grey bloom. 

11. The milky. Which in No. 11 is creamy and thick. 

18. Oblong oval. The fmit is long, and the ridges well developed. 

18. The Tanjore. The nut Is long and pointed, with a large base. 

14. The Oora. The nut is pointed at each rad and oblong. 

10. Globular. The branohes contain many large round fruit. 

16. Small round. Fruit more numerous, but also very round. 

17. Minute eoooanut. It Is diminutive fruit making up by number. 

15. The weighty do. Fruit ore few, but large and heavy with thick 

kernel. 

18. The heavy do. The eyes of the fruit are small, bnt the copra or 

dried kernel is very full of oil. 

80. Male eoooanut. There is a peculiarity in the fronds and the lea¬ 

flets do not separate from each other. 

81. Foreign eooooa. I Evidently from the Muklivre, both the nut and 

88. The Island. f fruit stems reddish. 

88. The Portuguese. The same os uIjpv-h. 

84. Bhanar or Ceylon. Nut large nnd red. fronds slightly bluish. 

88. The Dutch. Fruit, &o, a red pale colour. 

86. Tile Goa. 9 Two fruits only on each tmuch, and these dark 

green. 

87. Jaffna eoooa. BVro again the fruit are large, but few in numbers. 

88. Palamcotta. The fronds of this tree are jailo yellow. 

88. The ship eoooanut. Stem or trunk of the tree, boughs, or leaves are 

small and all tinted with black spot* a* if blighted. 
90. The Maidive. The revering of the fruit is of u a hitish or washed- 

i out blue. 

The red and the black kinds arc generally supposed to be the 
most fruitful, although with caro and cultivation of the above de¬ 
scribed, none need be disappointed in the returns, and this will bo 
in proportion to the labour bestowed. 

The trees which live in the most fertile soils will live for a 
century, other less favoured from 00 to 80 years only; the former 
will yield their fruit commencing at the lOth year, and with rare 
intervals continue until their 00th year, and then gradually 
decrease in fruitfulness till they decay. 

RICE CULTIVATION- 


MAJOR MAYNE ON RICE CULTIVATION BY IRRIGATION. 

(From the Pioneer.) 

Bear Sir,—I have only lately seen the account of the experi¬ 
ments at the Shameerpett tank, conducted by Major Mayne, R. E., 
and concerning the conclusions of which I have previously 
addressed you. I find that the experiments at this tank, though 
Conducted with great care, are not decisive. With reference to 
the experiments on evaporation, there is nothing to cavil at; hut 
the following points, which have been neglected in the consider¬ 
ation of the amount of water required for the irrigation of rice ? 
appear to me to seriously affect the value of the conclusions drawn* 

Firstly,— In para. 10 of his report, Major Mayne, while allowing 
that auy heavy rainfall would have considerably affected the experi¬ 
ments, proceeds to say that a rainfall of 187 inches diMng the period 
of cultivation ** may be left out (of t.ho calculations) without affecting 
the results in any material degree.” Surely, if it were not to bo consider¬ 
ed in any other way, at least 187 inrhos of water, falling on tho experi¬ 
mental rice orops, should bo added to llio actual depth of water ex¬ 
pended on the crop ; and if wo consider besides that the total annual 
rainfall is 26 inches, and that on the gathering ground of tho tank this 
gives a possible collection of 134 millions of cubic yards (para 4), it 
seems rash to neglect 187 inches, or ono-fourteentn of the annual 
rainfall. It is true that this 187 inches may not have fallen over tho 
whole gathering ground ; but the distribution of the fall should have 
been ascertained, and the amount of water supplied by it incorporated 
with the calculations. 

Secondly .—“ A very petty stream,” we are told in para 10, was at 
the commencement of the experiments found running into the tank ; 
but Major Mayne has “ neglected also to notice that.” We are told 
that the bed of the tank was rocky ; we may assume the bed of tbo 
water-course was the same. Under such circumstances it is frequently 
a matter of great difficulty to gaugo a small stream of water, and 
moreover the amount visible is not necessarily all that pas«s down t ho 
channel. There may have been much more running than waB visible 
to the eye. We are not told whether any investigation of this point 
was made and what were the measures adopted for gauging the stream, 
nor are we informed how long this petty stream ran. 

Thirdly, —Why does Major Mayne deduct as muoh for soakage as 
for leakage from the gross amount of water expended ? The tank is 
said to have a rooky bed. Moreover the greater part of such soakage 
may fairly be charged as water expended in irrigation. If the tank 
leaks, or u the walls of the tank are of soil admitting tho percolating 
of water, such leakage and percolation must benefit the irrigated lands 
situated in rear of, and below, the tank bund. Major Mayne deducts 
nearly 600,000 cubic yards for “ soakage/' A large part of this, as 
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having percolated into the irrigated lands, should be considered as 
water expended in irrigation. 

To conclude this already too lengthy letter, I think it is a 
matter for regret that under such “ exceptionally favourable 
circumstances ” the experiments, careful so far as they went, were 
not more thorough. I am convinced had the points I have notic¬ 
ed been considered, tho results would have been more in ac¬ 
cordance with the hitherto accepted estimates of water required 
for rice cultivation in other rice-growing countries. In my 
previous letter, which you were so good as to print, I pointed out 
that in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other parts of India, Major 
Mayne’s estimates would be considered too little by at least one- 
half. The only circumstances in favour of the probability of 
Major Mayno’a experiments giving a better u duty" per cubic "foot 
of water than thoso usually assumed, are that this experimental 
rice crop was grown in a comparatively cool climate ana at a cool 
time of the year. The consequonce would naturally be that the 
evaporation, not only in the tank but in the fields, moistened by 
the waterings from it, woidd bo sensibly diminished and there 
would not therefore be so frequent a demand for water. 

Major Mayne’s report is valuable only, therefore, for the actual 
facts it contains, ana these are the rate of evaporation of water in 
a tank during certain periods, and the quantity of land irrigated 
from a tank by an amount of water not sufficiently defined. 

W. G. R. 


GROWTH OF SUGAR- 


NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

The sugAr industry is assuming great and permanent proportions 
It has passed through a critical stage, and is emerging with 
honours. Tn the first instance it seemed necessary to exaggerate 
the expectations formed of the sugar-cane, in order to get any ono 
to try it and since it was planted until the present year the con¬ 
ditions for testing its worth have been absent; for when tho sea¬ 
son was good the necessary machinery was absent; and when 
the machinery arrived, the season was adverse. Although a strong 
opinion based on physical considerations was expressed from tho 
first concerning the suitability of the crop to this colony, gross 
ignorance prevailed respecting the treatment of tho cane, ana tho 
manipulation of the juice. Experience lmd to be purchased at 
considerable cost, for many of those who first venture to make 
surgar, utterly failed in th£. attempt, and have been obliged to 
retire from the field. These failures, and tho miserable weather 
that prevailed during tho sugar-making season lost year and tho 
year previous, induced many men not only to abstain from plant¬ 
ing more cane, but to determine to plough up what they had. 
A favourable* winter, and a genial spring, have liappily operated to 
stop this process. The cane is taken into favour again. Planting 
is going on anew. The abandoned mills are again at work, and 
confidence is restored. Tho planters and manufacturers are 
beginning to understand what they are doing, and what they have 
to expect, and they find the rqward promised fully equal to tho 
toil aucl expenditure remured. The experience of the last year or 
two has thrown a great deal of light upon the worth of tho several 
sorts of cone ; some being of little value, and some of special adap¬ 
tation to particular circumstances. Tho planters are Acquiring 
knowledge of tlfe soils best suited to tho several varieties of cane, 
and tho treatment needed to bring out their virtues. They .are 
also finding out when it is best to plant and when to cut. At 
first mistakes were made in those matters that will henceforth 
be avoided. It is hoped too that the want of harmony be¬ 
tween the sugar makers and the growers, which was the 
result of misunderstanding and misinformation on the part 
of the latter, may bo no "longer observable. They now see the 
bulk that can bo grown, nnd what it costs to grow it, and are able 
to compare tho results of growing cane with the results of grow¬ 
ing maize. It is generally admitted that an ordinary crop of cane 
pays far better than an extraordinary crop of maize. On this point 
we quote from the letter of our special reporter to the Cla¬ 
rence. He inserts the evidence given by tho lesseo of 
one of tho sugar mills :—“ In reply to queries about cane 
and com, I would say that I am tnis season paving from £*16 
to £16-10s. for good full crops of cane per acre, such acres yielding 
from 35 to 45 tons. I am paying 15s. per ton for cane delivered at 
the mill. Cano delivered on the river bank at a distance from 
the mill is worth about 12s. per ton. The cost of cultivating an 
acre of cane, includingthrashing, &c., is £0 to £8 the first year, and 
£5 for ratoon crops. The cost of cultivating an acre of maize is 
about half the above. The average yield of cane per acre is about 
35 tons. The average yield of dry sugar per acre about 2 tons. 
The price of sugar at the mill about £82 per ton.” 

It was considered that New South Wales had no chance as a 
sugar producer against Queensland. But it does not seem to be so. 
The yields this season are reported to excel those of the Queens¬ 
land growers. The cane crop of last season on tho Clarence did not 
cover more than 446 acres—the amount of sugar sold and consum¬ 
ed 20 set down at 1,072 tons—so that the produce por acre must 
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hiivo been about 2J tons. In Queensland however they have 
overtaken their own consumption; we on the other hand, must 
multiply our present product by thirteen before we can reach a 
like point. 

SILK CULTIVATION. 


r KYI.o.V. 

A < , onREsi , o.Vf)HNr gives us the following 1 particulars:— 
•* There is no country better suited for tlic cultivation of silk than 
thin colonv, but unless we an? given some encouragement by the 
Government there is but little hope of our success. l : ntil we arc 
bh^aed with a Governor like that good and great mail, Sir II. 
Ward, to hope for encouragement in any new industry would 
simply prove one’s fitness for a nomination to an asylum for idiots. 
\11 over the Central Province the mulberry thrives. Good cuttings 
in a \ ear and a half become trees from twelve to fifteen feet in 
height. 1 have, as an experiment, put in cuttings only three inches 

in length,ami with moderate care got 1)0 per cent, of plants. M.- 

has not been so successful in the neighbourhood of Guile, for 
although tlio plantation at first throve well, it did not survive the 

dry weather. Mona.-was new to the country, and because 

he ordered the plants to be watered and paid for its being done, 
lie took it for grunted that it was done. Another experimental 
plantation has been started in Badulln, which 1 hear is doing very 
well. But ns yet no attempt on a commercial scale has been 
made at rearing the worm. Our spirited Director of the Botanical 
<iavdens has gut. some seed, and is willing to give small portions 
gratis to such persons as are capable of and willing to try the 
experiments. I p to date nothing goes down with the public but 
coffee. The monied men, the agents, are most active in dis¬ 
couraging everything else,” ( This is great exaggeration, or indeed 
is an incoiTect statement.— Erf. C. 0 .] Very naturally too, as our 
present staple gives them enormous incomes. On ten, cinchona, 
• >r silk tliev could scarcely levy a black mail,—A'///■ Journal, 

C()c jftftcstcrs’ 

BOMBAY, i2«.\i) JANUARY 1*7'2. 

* 

ON THE RESERVE SUPPLY OF M ATURE TIMBER 
IX EUROPE. 


In the number of the Ihrnr dtx Dour Month*, which appeared 
nil the loth of September last, there is an article by M. Biujlliard 
worth some notice; it treats well and fully the subject of the 
scarcity of mature timber likely to occur in Europe generally, but 
in France more particularly. Many of the facts mentioned and 
discussed in tlii.s essay are of general interest, especially at a time 
when the subject of forest management is meeting with so much 
public attention. The following is a short epitome of the most 
important passages:— 

The reviewer commences by drawing attentioiV to the fact that 
one of the most serious deprivations to which an industrial state 
of society can he subjected, would he a scarcity in the supply of 
timber of workable dimensions; that, although it requires one, or 
even two centuries to produce a full-grown tree, at the present 
time more timber of large scantling is consumed in Europe than 
is being produced. lie quotes the maxim of Colbert, (laid down 
so long ago as l(itil), but still adhered to in the Code Forestiere of 
France), that in the State forests, in those belonging to the Com¬ 
munes, or to any public lwdy, no oak tree should be felled before 
it has arrived at maturity, i'c., when no further improvement in 
the tree can, during the next thirty years, be looked for. To a 
strict unvarying adhesion to this rule, during the next century, 
must France look to ensure to herself tho simply of timber which 
slio will assuredly need. Since the end of last cent uit, the rate 
of consumption of timber in Franco has greatly increased; up to 
that time the production exceeded the consumption. Now the 
case is reversed; the rise in prices 1ms led to the sale of all avail¬ 
able timber belonging to private parties to such an extent that 
full-grown trees in private forests have almost entirely disappeared. 
Even to many forests belonging to Oqmmlines the same 
injury is being done, though more slowly ; while State forests arc 
continually being reduced in area by repeated alienations of land suit¬ 
ed for the growth of large timber. At the commencement of this 
century, trees, 12 feet in girth, were common• now they are rarely 
met with in the forest. While this diminution in “ production 
increases, so do, day by day, tho requirements of the timber trade. 
How are these requirements eventually to be met P During tho 
last fifty years the rate of consumption'has at least doubled, and 
France now imports more timber than she produces. In England 
scarcely any largo trees remain excepting those which are carefully 


preserved in her public and private parks. She imports twice tho 
amount of timber that France does, of which her colonies furnish 
scarcely a moiety. Holland and Belgium, possessing hardly any woods 
of their own, are obliged to import largely from all parts of the 
world. North Germany, though rich in fqflpst lands, allow the forests 
to be worked at too early an age. The Austrian forests, rendered ac¬ 
cessible bv the completion of railways, can now send their produce 
to the market; the vast forests of Croatia and Sclavonia have fallen 
into the hands of speculators who will soon make a clean sweep of 
their timber. Within the last five years, too, tho noble forests on 
the upper Save river, and on the Julian Alps, have been sold to 
companies who have purchased them on speciilation at 220 francs 
per nectare (2$ acres), with the view of realizing tho utmost profit 
they can on the wile of the timber. Spain, Italy, and Greece aro 
almost entirely denuded of anything worthy the uaine of forests. 
The woods of "Moiuit Etna (of old historical reputation, from which 
the mountain derived her name of Nemorosa), covering two and a 
quarter millions of acres, abounding in oak, chestnut, beech, birch, 
and pine, have been, since the sixteenth century, undergoiug a sys¬ 
tem of steady, gradual destruction, not yet quite completed. Italy, 
whose surface bristles with mountains, possesses hardly 1,250,000 
acres of miserable forests to supply the wants of 25 millions of in¬ 
habitants. In Russia, the forests'have been long worked, and im¬ 
poverished by evorv kind of abuse ; and now the railways threaten 
rapidly to use up the few remaining trees. In the steamers plying 
on the Volga, wood only is used for fuel. Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland seem at present to furnish all the countries along the shores 
of the Atlantic with pine timber ; not only is it exported by mil¬ 
lions of cubic feet to England and France, but Rio Janeiro itself is 
built of Norway pine ; and even Australia and India claim their 
share of tho supply. In northerly climates the growth of timber 
is at least five times slower thau m France, or any more southerly 
latitude ; while the consumption per head for the number of the 
inhabitants is at least fiv e times greater; this joined to the present 
rate of export, must exhaust the forests at no very distant date. 

In Europe, the difficulty of obtaining wood by importation 
from the other continents must soon be increasingly felt. England 
already imports annually many millions of cubic feet of timber 
from her American possessions. Uhicago, a city of • 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, which lias already become, on Lake Michigan, a port equal 
in importance to Marseilles on the Mediterranean, draw’s yearly 
from (kumdu more timber than Franco imports from all foreign 
countries put together, thnt is, more than half of all the timber 
annually used in France. This timber again is exported to 
the Prairie States, which possess no wood, /•/', to Illinois and 
Indiana. The hi te destruction by fire of Uhicngu, maybe cmw- 
deied h warning against the almost exclusive use of wood in 
house-building. Nevertheless the re-construction of the ruined 
city will of course greatly increase the demand for large timber. 
By the St. Lawrence, yet more is carried to New York mid 
the eastern coasts of the United States. The great forests of 
South America, extending from the Amazon to Paraguay, hardly 
export any wood ; their extreme mihealthiness rendering the 
working of them almost impossible. Moreover, in tlie.>e vast 
tropical forests, the useful sorts of timber are much more rarely 
met with than in the woods of colder climates. San Francisco is 
so denuded of timber that the iron'works of that region are 
actually lying idle for want of proper fuel. Further in the in¬ 
terior, the temporary clearings nuido by the coffee-planters 
have half ffc’ineu the forests. Some of tbe finest forest tracts 
on the earths surface seem to be disappearing without 
their produce ever having been seen in the markets of 1 he world. 
Of all descriptions of timber, the most useful is tho oak ; equally 
.serviceable m carpentry, upholstery, cask-making, and carriage- 
building ; it is necessary too for house and ship-building, and for 
railways—in certain branches of trade, as for instance in the mak¬ 
ing of wine casks, no other wood can supply its place,—for all 
these purposes the French oak is unequalled. African and 
American oak can in no way be compared to it; the former being 
far more difficult to work, besides being more liable to warp and 
split, while the latter is far less durable. But the supply of Trench 
oak seems threatened with exhaustion ; when France was con¬ 
quered by the Romans, her forests from the Rhine to the Pyrenees 
covered a surface of 100 millions of acres; now she hardly possesses 
20 million acres of forest-lands. Besides the enormous amount of 
timber required for ship-building, there is the still greater demand 
of the wine trade. France manufactures yearly from 50 to 70 mil¬ 
lion hectolitres (one hectolitre represents 22 gallons) of wine and 
brandy for home consumption and foreign export. It is a fact 
worth noticing that the wine trade in France makos five or six 
times greater demand on the timber-market than does the navy. 
For all this wine oak-casks are absolutely essential. During the 
twelve years previous to 1857, about 20 million pieces of cask 
staves were annually imported into France. In 1800, the importa¬ 
tion of these pieces for cask staves had reached to 68 millions, and 
it seems probable that as steam facilitates a wide development of 
trade, so will this branch of demand yearly increase. During the 
last 30 years the price of oak-timber has just doubled itself j and 
while the call for it increases, and the sources of supply decrease, 
it is evident thftt the price must rise almost without limit. 
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Now, as to the beat method* of meeting a crisis that seems 
inevitable, the reviewer proposes,— first, that with the view of 
economising her own supply of oak, France should import all the 
foreign timber she can procure, using her own as little as possible ; 
secondly, {hat the system <5f mixed coppices (a system well-known 
to all who have had the treatment of forests to attend to) should 
l)e encouraged in all private, and absolutely practised in all State 
forests. By this system eight or ten standard trees would be 
allowed to remain per acre, and an amount of mature timber 
would be ensured to meet the future domands of the country. 

It would be well if attention were more generally drawn to 
those undoubted facts, touching the prospects of our limber sup¬ 
ply ; the general diminution of serviceable wood being a question 
which must affect all countries; and none will suffer more than 
England and her dependencies should not the matter be taken up 
in time. The truth of the impending difficulty is perhaps not 
sufficiently believed in ; the greatly increased demand mode by 
the inventions of modern civilization on the timber-market are 
forgotten. These demands are indeed met for the present, but there 
is a future to be provided for. Writing as we do for Indian 
readers, we would wish to impress on all to whom the management 
of the already mutilated forests of this country is entrusted, that 
the main object of their work is not to see how many trees can be 
brought to market and sold for the enlian * mont of forest revenue, 
but to bo sparingly work anti husband the resources of the forests 
that, while providing as far as is safe for present wants, the de- 
wands of the future are never forgotten ; on the contrary, that they 
must be kept constantly in view, and t hat nil forest work should be 
carried on with primary reference to them. It is only by such a 
system of management that our Forest Department can accom¬ 
plish its real objects, otherwise it will do more harm than good 
to the country .—Indian Public Opinion. 

(Dftrtml (Sa^cttc. 

BOMBAY, 22nd January 1872. 


MODEL FARMS-MADRAS. 


BXITIACT FROM HIE PROC'F.ET>1 Nfi N OF TilK (HlVEHNMENT OF FORT 
ST. (»KOK(.F, IN THE 11 EVEN Uli HEIWRTMENT, — RATED THE 2!?NT> 
KEPTliAlllER 1871. 

From the Acting tilth-Sec ret ary to the Board of Revenue, to the 
Actinff Secretary to (lopermueut, Revenue Dcjtartment, —vVo. A013, 
dated Madras, the 2'Ard July |K7(). 

I am directed by the. Hoard of lievenue, to submit the report 
called for, together with a lib* of replies from Collectors on the 
same subject, the last of which was only received on the ^7th 
of May lust. 

With the despatch to which the above Government order had 
reference, the Secretary of State transmit Led the observations of 
Major-General Cotton on the experiments made with English 
agricultural implements that had been reported on, arnL observed, 
“considering tlio slow r growth of public opinion in thi^ounlry in 
regard to the use of machinery for agricultural purposes, I regard 
with satisfaction the experiment which has been made in Madras, 
where the d^liculties from the prejudices, habits, and poverty of 
the people are so much greater than in England.” General Dolton 
observes in limine “ the iirst thing that strikes me in this respect 
is the hopelessness of attempting to do anything vigorously for 
the improvement of Indian agriculture, unless it is made the spe¬ 
cial duty of some one to look into the results of such trials us these ; 
to see that tho implements are skilfully used ; to suggest modifica¬ 
tions of them to suit tho peculiar crops of the country, so unlike in 
many cases the crops they are preparted for in England ; and to 
give*immediate advice and help to those who venture to take them 
into use." He points out, in tho most forcible language, lu>w im¬ 
possible it is for Collectors in this Presidency to devote much 
time and attention to the question, even if they have tho necessary 
knowledge of the subject; and remarks with reference to 
the report of tho Agent for ltemounts at Oossoor, that when 
improved agricultural implements are in the hands of those who 
are “ actually engaged in farming, and who can look into their use, 
watch their working, and apply them judiciously to the work 
required, their success is complete.” General Cotton considers 
that the obstacle which the smallness of holdings and the poverty 
uf the great bulk of the cultivators of Madras oppose to the more 
general use of machinery, may be overcome by travelling machinery, 
which would execute the various farming operations for hire. But 
he urges that M the introduction of the very simplest tools of better 
form than those now in use” is nevertheless likely to be productive 
nf great economy of labour and improvement in culture. General 
(’otion observes: u I have great confidence in tho skill that can be 
acquired by natives of India. * * They will use the tools given 
them with* much more delicacy of hand • * than could be hoped 


for from the English ploughman, and we may take advantage 
of that in using lighter and cheaper tools, always provided 
that their iirst introduction is made under careful warn¬ 
ing and instructions.” In his remarks on special implements, 
General Cotton describes the superiority of the cultivator 
over any modification of fhe native plough for tho purpose 
of Indian agriculture, and considers that the difficulty of finding 
“ cattle strong enough to plough the soil to a sufficient depth in 
India is to bo met at present by going over the ground more than 
once, by ploughing a moderate depth with ono plough and following 
it bv another. This, ho observes, is one of the improvements spe¬ 
cially needed in India, as it is of infinite importance that where 
the sun is so scorching us it is in the tropics, the roots of all plants 
should have as deep a bed as possible.” 

A winnowing machine, ho thinks, might bo set up in a village 
at small cost and could hardly fail to answer, and chaff-cutters 
should be established at cattle-halting places, while travelling 
thrashing machines might gradually bo introduced through the 
agency of wealthy proprietors. Ho considers tho introduction of 
the nee-hulling machine “ of great importance and worth any 
effort that can bo made.” On tne general subject of improvement 
of Indian agriculture, General Cotton makes the following impres¬ 
sive remarks: il In the present state of affairs, the (Jovemmcnt, 
must act if anything is to be done, there being no Agricultural 
Society to press improvements and too large a lield for any but 
Government influence to reach at alland again, remarking on 
tho slow and partial appreciation of any new efforts to economise* 
agricultural labour, and turn the soil to the best account in other 
countries, lie observes, “ if so in England * * what hope is there 
of India, unless the Government goes into tho subject in aLI parts 
of the country, and niiikcH tho importance of it fully understood 
(lastly,) “ the only question seems to be whether so much advan¬ 
tage can be derived from better treatment of the land ana the 
economy of labour now wasted, ns to justify the attempt on a 
larger scale ; and no one who has looked into the result of what is 
called high farming in this country (England), can question this. 
We are every year more and more astonished with tho yield of 
the land whieli really seems to have no limit.” On receipt of tin- 
order of Government, the Hoard called upon all Collectors to 
report, after due coftsideration, what measures they could suggest 
tn attain the end in view; and in their replica above recorded 
they have submitted their own views and those of the various 
intelligent persons, European and Native, with whom they have 
been in communication. The Principal Assistant Collector in 
charge of Yizagapatum thinks that neither the simple introduction 
nor exhibition of improved appliances is likely to lead to success. 
The Hajnh of Yi/ianagram, hr* says, once experimented witli the* 
plough sent by Government, but nothing has been heard of the 
implement for three years. Mr. Sewell strongly advocates the 
plan recommended by n predecessor in I8t5.'l, in the following 
terms :— 

“There is no doubt the art of agriculture in India is entirely empirical 
in this as in oilier thing**, tile natives of the country follow the tra¬ 
ditions of thiir fat hers in full faith mut simplicity; hut they ar<* 
novi r slow to adopt champs which recommend themselves to their 
inti-rest in social and economical matti rs. Witness the improve¬ 
ment in the cultivation of cotton, of indigo, coffee, and many other 
products. 1 can conceive nothing more suited to foster and deve¬ 
lop un imp#»vcd system of agriculture than the institution of model 
farms in select! d loculiti< s. J'ut 1 appn hend that fmch mnlertak; 
ings should he superintended hv practical fanners from England, 
mcntliorouglilyacquainti <1 with the whole system of crops, manures, 
mid soil,and initiated moreover into (hcmifrtiy and the cognate 
science. If left in the hands of amntrurs, whither Collectors or 
C'eiitmions, I look for nothing but failuic and self-deception. 

“ To these farms should If* attached, ns apprentices, some of the best lads 
of the European and East Indian Orphanages. There are several 
agricultural schools in England, where the training is both practi¬ 
cal and scientific, and they are resorted to with the best result us 
well by those who intend to start in farming with their own capital, 
as by those who design to get tlij-ir living as bailiffs, land-agents, 
surveyois, and the like. 1 am confident that the demand for such 
qualified youths would far exceed the supply, both with planters 
mid native landholders; and so by degrees the country-farming 
w ould be raised into u science.” 

Tin* Collector of Godavery observes : “ It is not to be expected 
that any natives will purchase the machines mid use them at then- 
own expense, without a careful inspect ion and seeing them at 
work. Without Knowledge how to work them, they will not 
introduce them and he suggests that if implements are sent for 
exhibition in the district, they “ should have persons competent to 
work them and explain their advantages.” 

The Collector of Ivhdna reports that the impression amongst the 
agricultural population is that European agricultural implements 
are beyond their means and unsuited to their system of agriculture, 
either "in irrigated or linirrigated land, and to their draught cattle, 
lie adds, that there is no doubt whatever that an unfavourable 
impression 1ms been created by sending implements up-country to 
bo exhibited by unskilled workmen. The exhibitions have been 
failures, the implements have been broken, and their repairs on tho 
spot have proved to be impossible. “This mode of exhibiting 
improvements in agricultural appliances i^” he observes, “ perfectly 
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unless.” The rice-hulling machine set up at Nedumole has been 
a failure, the lease has not boen renewed. The Sub-Collector of 
tho same district observes that even ryots who 44 are well-to-do 
have not the spirit of enterprise to purchase expensive machines, 
the uses and advantages of which are unknown to them, and the 
profits from which, are problematical in their eves. The Collector 
of Nellore states that ail whom he had consulted, including the 
Dewan of tho Rajah of Venkatagherry, agree that the first step in 
the matter of improved agricultural appliances must be taken by 
Government, 44 but express themselves willing to follow the ex¬ 
ample set by Government.” An experienced agriculturist in the 
[mblic servico in that district proposes that to familiarize natives 
with these implements, “ Model Farms under European superin¬ 
tendence should be established in each district.” The Hub-Collector 
of Cuddapah deems the establishment of a farm under a practical 
agriculturist the only mode of introducing improved agricultural 
appliances to the notice of the people j but the Collector doubts 
whether even then 41 the present generation would take example 
therefrom.” The Sub-Collector observes that the want of roads 
must long provo an obstacle to the introduction of travelling 
machines. The Collector of Madras shows that “ the result of 
holding agricultural exhibitions in creating a demand for improved 
agricultural implements has not hitherto been encouraging.” IIo 
doubts, as several others do, whether while labour is cheap and 
plentiful, the use of costly and large agricultural machines is likely 
lo bo general; but thinks that persistent endeavours should still be 
made to introduce better tools than those now in use, especially 
ut the Government Farm at Sydapet. 

The Collector of North Arcot reports that the universal desire 
is to soo tho implements, &c., that the ryots may judge for them¬ 
selves. Ploughs were distributed in lHfltt; but “ owing lo the 
price or some inadaptability to tho requirements of the district, 
rhe/'bave not found acceptance.” The Head Assistant remarks 
that when labour is so cheap and tho number of poor employed in 
agriculture so largo, 44 the introduction of machinery, qua releasing 
superfluous hands, will not be felt but rather denied. That 44 the 
richest puttah-holders never look at their fiftlds, while the cleverest 
cultivators are the poorest labourers, and therefore are tho most 
opposed to any innovation which might reduce their profits and 
save tho money of their employers.” Tho Golloctor of Tanjore 
observes that most of tho implements named by General Cotton, 
rail, with great advantage, oe introduced, in parts at least of 
Tanjore. 44 But,” ho adds, 44 the main difticully lies in securing 
tho requisite mechanical skill in handling and using these imple¬ 
ments, by which alone fair results can bo attained and the agri¬ 
cultural classes convinced of their actual utility and value in 
ensuring a saving of labour.” The Head Assistant observes that 
it is 14 indispensable that we should in the first introduction of 

« 8, &c. t take care that they are only entrusted to tho hand- 
skilled labourers.” Positive harm" is caused “ by bungling 
and failure at the outset.” A large body of mirassidars in the 
district have expressed themselves ready to subscribe to get imple¬ 
ments down, if tho skilled labourers and trained cattle can be 
found to accompany them. The Officiating Collector of Madura 
indents for three sets of implements “ with persons qualified to 
ase and keep them in order.” Tie states that the ryots are un¬ 
willing to purchase any at present, but considers “ that if an oppor¬ 
tunity were afforded them of seeing some of the simpler imple¬ 
ments properly worked, they are sufficiently intelligent and enter- 
prizing to appreciate them, provided the work done in their pre¬ 
sence shows conclusively that the implements exhibited are well 
calculated to economize labour and develop the resources of tho 
land.” Messrs. Yorko and Scott, two practical agriculturists, 
offer somo excellent remarks on the kinds of ploughs and other 
implements required for this country. 

From Tiunevelly the reports are very full. The Collector says 
that the universal desire is to see by experiment that the agricul¬ 
tural implements offered, are moro effective than those in use. 
Tho zomwdars, ho says, will adopt no change “ unless it be forcibly 
demonstrated that the purchase would pay. He therefore strongly 
advocates 44 the' establishment of a Model Farm, fully convinced 
that nothing will really ever be done by making desultory experi¬ 
ments here and there ovor the country, such experiments being 
conducted often by men who really understand very little about 
what they profess to teach.” He recommends that a farm be 
opened in connection with the Jail under the superintendence of 
Dr. Thompson, the Superintendent. The Acting Sub-Collector 
likewise deprecates “ random trials here and there” of improved 
implements, and urges the establishment of a Model Farm in each 
district, remarking that the Government would probably be glad 
fo instruct the ryots about many matters 44 connected with farming, 
such as rotation of crops, growing special crops for the sole use of 
cattle, the use and value of wells and manure in high farming small 
aroas of dry land; all points which the natives require to learn a 
good deal from us about. But to do so, or to secure the adoption 
•>f improved implements of husbandry or methods of Agriculture, 
sucoessful results 44 must be systematically and persistently worked 
out before the people.” In a very useful letter, l)r. Thompson, the 
Superintendent of the Jail, deprecates the promiscuous transmission 
of new agricultural implements into the district, but urges measures 


being adopted to introduce improved method of cultivation and to 
instruct natives in all branches of improved agriculture. He instances 
many serious and wasteful defects in the existing native methods 
of husbandry in respect to the cultivation, both of rice and dry 
land, which would be remedied by instruction and by observation 
of the principles and practice of improved husbandry. He urges 
44 the systematic formation of farms at each district head-quarter sta¬ 
tion,” w which the rearing of live-stock should be combined with 
tillage, and he considers that, with time and care, such farms 
should turn out self-supporting and remunerative. He would at¬ 
tach one to each Jail, and considers that Municipalities also should 
establish Model Farms. The Commissioner of the Hills, reporting 
after the close of his Agricultural Exhibition, states: I see 
little prospect of the introduction of modern machinery and 
improved methods of agriculture until a farm has been"estab¬ 
lished by Government, wherein natives could watch the 
working of better implements, and could see the result of 
improved modes of culture in the standing crops.” He 
observes that 44 there is scarcely a province in Prussia 
which has not its State Model Farm,” that 44 agricultural institu¬ 
tions are in other countries maintained or aided by the State,” and 
that 44 with a view to satisfactory progress in the general improve¬ 
ment of agriculture in the Presidency, the State must be prepared 
to step in, and take the initiative by the establishment of Practical 
Farms.” Mr. Brocks describes the miserable deficiencies in agricul¬ 
ture on the Hills, notwithstanding great capabilities, and he places 
on record a memorandum by Lord Twceddalc, and one by Mr A oleri- 
nary Surgeon Thacker, on the subject of breeding cattle, and adds, 
44 no attempt to introduce modem agricultural appliances or to 
improve the breed of cattle will meet with real success, until the 
Government take the matter in hand and secure the services of a 
practical agriculturist to show the way as suggested by His Lord¬ 
ship.” Lord Twoeddale is of opinion that, 44 it is of the greatest 
consequence that everything should be well considered and carried 
out profitably, before Natives or Europeans are invited to follow 
the example set by Government.” The Collector of South Oanara 
states that tho cultivators of that district are thoroughly alive lo 
their own interests and ready to take advantage of useful imple¬ 
ments, but that it is necessary that they should be exhibited before 
them in full work to enable them to judge of the advantage of 
using them. He thinks that the casual exhibitions hitherto tried 
are soon forgotten and fail to convince, nnd suggests that acquain¬ 
tance with mechanics and the principles of agriculture might be 
made part of the curriculum of study necessary to obtain employ¬ 
ment in tho Revenue Department of the public service. Mr. jpflie- 
derer, to whom the Board are much indebted for his interesting 
communication, after noticing various defects in agricultural proces¬ 
ses, now sufficiently obvious and their remedies, remarks—“but such 
improvements, if they shall be effective, ought to be demonstrated 
ad oculosj and not merely by pamphlets and publications. A 
Government farm in each district, under intelligent supervisors and 
carried on on enlightened principles, might indeed bo a great 
blessing, nnd would be certain to lead to a gradual, but sure deve¬ 
lopment, of the country and its resources in every respect. Simple 
importation of foreign agricultural implements isnot enough. They 
must be adopted to the requirements of the soil, climate, cattlm 
and people ; it must bo demonstrated by real use how to be used 
with advantage, how to be treated, and to be kept up.” 

The Ot^yctor of Malabar remarks: 44 The more wealthy agri¬ 
culturists would go to tho expense of providing themselves with 
improved implements were they satisfied of tho advantages to be 
derived.” And Mr. login considers that they are quite as ready to 
do so as the people of England. Ho notices the waste of manure, 
the indifferent ploughing, &c., and considers that the value of 
improved agriculture must be demonstrated to the people by 
actual experiment. In his opinion, what is required is some in¬ 
stitution where the people iuaj be taught by actual experiment 
the many methods and the use of the many machines and imple¬ 
ments employed in agriculture. 44 It is foolish,” ho adds, “ to 
suppose that the methods and implements in use elsewhere will 
be equally well-adapted to this country ; but tho people, if pro¬ 
perly used, could contribute very largely to the practical working 
out of tho questions that would arise simply by criticizing where 
methods ana implements in use elsewhere are practically experi¬ 
mented with in India. What is required is a school to wnieh 
at least at first all classes should have free access.” Tims from 
every quarter, and with the authority of all best qualified to 
judge, there is an almost unanimous opinion and desire that at¬ 
tention should now be seriously given to raising the status of 
agriculture in this country, to promoting its efficiency, 
and to giving a vigorous impetus to the improvement and 
study of practical farming. The Board believe that this cannot 
be done without the interposition of Government. The advan¬ 
tages to be derived from a scientific knowledge of agriculture in 
a country whore three-fourths of the people live directly thereby 
and the public revenues are mainly dependent thereon, cannot be 
denied or exaggerated, however, existing shortcomings may be 
excused and excellencies in the traditional methods of culture 
admitted. In this matter, as in any other great system of populur 
education, it is necessary at least at first that the Government 
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should intervene, and by their example enlist the sympathy of the 
zemindars and the well-to-do landholders, through whom improved 
systems may gradually be transmitted to the lower classes of the 
proprietary and tenantry. There are no doubt many who only 
need encouragement to take up agriculture as a science, and to 
learn, by eemig t what they ought to do. The vast and steadily 
increasing revenue which is derived from the cultivation of the 
country, and the stimulus imported by largely enhanced prices to 
the demand for Ituul, and the investment of capital in the spread 
of agriculture, seem to indicate that the time has fully conic whan 
the Government should take decided Action for the promotion of 
agriculture, and adopt a system for the gradual advancement 
of agricultural education, intelligence, ana knowledge, for the 
improvement of indigenous stock, and for the development of 
the resources of our fertile, but neglected, over-worked soil*. 
The obligation has been fully acknowledged by the Secretary 
of State and other Administrations in India, and is countenanc¬ 
ed by the example of all civilized States. The Board resolve 
therefore to take this opportunity of earnestly urging the necessity 
of establishing efficient Model Farms with classes for practical 
instruclion. The first might be at once established in connection 
with the now flourishing farm at Sydapet; and, as soon as Super¬ 
intendents have been trained to take charge of them, similar Model 
Farms on a smaller scale might bo established in each district for 
the study and encouragement of local agriculture, adapted to its 
peculiarities in respect to soil, climate, and natural condition. 
Hasses for elementary instruction in agricultural science might 
also be formed in connection with zillah schools. The advantages 
to bo gained by such persistent and systematic efforts need not be 
discussed in the face of the examples set by England, Ireland, 
Prussia, and the Colonies. Possibly local Agricultural Societies in 
great measure, independent of State-aid, might spring up in such 
districts as Vizagapatam (under the patronage of the Vizianagram 
zemindar), Tanjore, Mai a oar, &c. As above noticed, there is in 
the Government Farm at Sydapet the means of making a begin¬ 
ning. - The Superintendent who has recently joined it is a thorough¬ 
ly trained and scientific agriculturist, and his experience has 
satisfied him and the Farm Committee that Model Farms can bo 
1 established with a reasonable hope of their being made self- 
supporting. What is now required is 1 hat the Superintendent’s 
ability—he holds a diploma of the Royal Agricultural College— 
may be still further utilized by the establishment of an agricul¬ 
tural school in connection with tho farm, where overseers and 
labourers may bo trained, and whence they may be sent up-country 
as the means of extending operations to other districts become 
available. Should the Government see fit to express their general 
approval of this proposal, the Board are prepared to make an 
estimate of the probable cost, and to lay down detailed rules for 
the management of such farms and classes. They entirely concur 
in, the almost unanimous expression of opinion against the 
continuance of such desultory experiments as havo hitherto been 
made with a view to improve the agriculture of the country, and 
are satisfied that more harm than good is done by them. As re¬ 
gards implements and machines, the Board believe, that wlrnt aro 
wanted at the present time are such modifications of the simplest 
implements, (e. g. t ploughs, drills, cultivators, &e. f ) as render tillage 
more efficient by increasing the productive powers of the soil at a 
moderate cost, rather th’n such as economize labour. Labour and 
animal power are still abundant and cheap, and must, for a long 
time, successfully compete with steam as applied to Aage in this 
country. Mr. Robertson’s experience will no doubt soon enable 
him to prepare a list of all such implements as arc likely to be 
practically useful on on Indian Farm, and to suggest modifications 
to adapt them to the peculiarities of this country. For example, 
on the Government Farm at Sydapet it is found that even with 
high lifts water can be raised (and that too with far greater eco¬ 
nomy, certainty, and regularity) by bullock power and picottah 
than by tho steam lift, comparatively large as the stream raised by 
it is. Indeed, the great cost of fuel, and tho expense of tedious re¬ 
pairs, Ac., preclude the use of tho latter altogether. In native hands 
up-country the use of any such machine is simply out of the 
question. "Erected on a Government Model Farm the chances are 
that a steam water-lift would swamp all profits from wet agricul¬ 
ture, and probably repel rather than attract the attention of native 
agriculturists to improved appliances. There are no doubt special 
localities where suen a machine might be useful and economical, 
but the conditions of any such locality must be a subject of special 
consideration, and a careful estimate should be made before attempt¬ 
ing any such expensive appliance. For some time to come, however, 
it would bo better to discard steam-pumps altogether. The steam- 
plough again, is, so far as the Board can judge, unsuited to tho pre¬ 
sent conditions of the country. Though applied to agriculture it is 
not really an implement used by tho agricultural population in the 
less wealthy countries of Europe. Capitalists or large proprietors in 
England, invest capital in what is more or less a commercial specu¬ 
lation, and contract to do the ploughing at so much an acre. In this 
Presidency, the Government* alone is for the present in such a posi¬ 
tion a large landed proprietor as would admit of its owning and 
working a s team -plough, and the Board are not disposed to advo¬ 
cate any experiment in this direction at present. Even in Eng¬ 


land it is not an easy thing to start and maintain a steam-plough 
in remunerative working, excent in wealthy districts with large 
farms; and the cost of cultivation even then (with cheap coal and 
skilled labour in abundance) exceeds what it in possible for the 
dry land in this country to pay. The Board observe, from a recent 
Journal of the Uoyal Agrityltural Society f that the Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland's tenantry pay 10 shilling® an acre for the ploughing 
of their land. In some places as much as 14 to 10 sniffings is 
paid. This operation is done on the Government Farm at 
Sydapet, with powerful cattle and Ransome'a improved ploughs 
at Is. Od. to 2s. an acre; and the ordinary charge in this country 
is from 0 d. to 2s. (0 annas to one Rupee). It would probably not 
cost Government less than 15s, to 20s. an acre to plough in tins 
country with an improved steam-plough ; and there is no part of 
the country where the ryots could bo induced to pay for it. It 
must be further borne in mind that thoro arc few districts ill which 
such a machine could be moved in the absence of roads; and it is 
probably wholly unsuited to wet agriculture which alone could 
afford to pay such largely enhanced rates, Hulling-machines too 
should be discarded from the category of agricultural implements. 
Hulling rice is a manufacturing process. It takes the place that 
milling does in England, or garbling coffee and preparing it for ex¬ 
port does in this country. The producers do not null their paddy 
for the market. It is purchased as paddy by tho dealers, and can 
best be carried in this form, and it is hulled for the market or at 
the port of shipment by a special class of labourers with great skill 
and at reasonable rates. At Madras, ltf mercals of paddy aro issued 
to the hullcre, who return 0 mercals of well cleaned and unbro¬ 
ken rice, and sometimes one-half of the husk also. Up-country the 
rate is cheaper. There is no doubt that a suitable rice-huffing 
machine is a great desideratum in Madras; but it is for capitalists 
and manufacturers to turn their attention to this matter rather 
than farmers and agriculturists. Probably tho firms who (uncord¬ 
ing to General Cotton) are using machinery in Burmah, are large 
exporting firms. These are the proper persons to interest them¬ 
selves about hulling-machines. it has been found impossible to 
use the rice-huller at the farm. It requires steam-power; and a 
largo capital would have to be invested in tho purchase of rice to 
keep it employed. Tho same may bo said of bone-crushing. It is 
scarcely a farm operation. It is much to be desired that there 
were bone-crushing factories all over a country like India where 
liiue is so deficient in the soil, but this unwholesome manufacture 
must not be thrown on the agricultural institutions of the country. 
It is a significant fact that although the export of bones from 
Madras to Ceylon is very large, no crushing-machine has yet been 
set up in Madras to reduce their bulk and so facilitate stowage. 

The Board decidedly approve of agriculture as an occupation 
for convicts, but do not consider that Jail Farms could ever tale the 
place or properly answer the purposo of the Model Farms, the 
establishment of which they are now advocating as a means for 
raising the status of agriculture and enlisting the interest of the 
well-to-do classes. Jail Farms cannot be public institutions, open 
to the inspection and participation of the people, and the associa¬ 
tion might tend to degrade rather than elevate the subject in the 
eyes of the people. At the same time they are of opinion that 
arrangements might well bo made with tho co-operation of the 
Farm Committee for instructing Jail Overseers and jDeputy Jailors, 
under Mr. Robertson’s superintendence, or trained workmen might 
bo sent by the Committee to instruct prisoners in tho use of im¬ 
proved implements at tho various Jails ; but any efforts that are to 
be made to affect the agriculture of the country permanently must 
bo systematic and persistent under such complete and established 
organization as shall command success. There is much to be learnt 
of tho agricultural conditions of this country before European 
science can be applied to their improvement, and this knowledge 
cannot be gainea without some opportunity of study and experi¬ 
ment at Model Farms and careful observations. Tho Board learn 
that already zemindars and others are sending their ploughmen 
and farm labourers to be instructed at the Government Form in 
tho use of improved implements of various descriptions. The 
Maharajah of \izianagratn, the Zemindar of Galastri, tne Jaghirdnr 
of Ami, and some of the Mirassidars of Tanioro hayo set the 
example, and it can hardly be doubted that with greater facilities 
of education within their own districts very many substantial ryots 
would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of studying the 
various improvements in agriculture introduced by other nations. 


Order thereon by the Government of Fort St. George;—No, 1057, 
dated 22nd September 1871. 

Tiie Government have recently reviewed the report of the 
Sydapet Farm Committee for 18C9-70 and 1870-71, and have re¬ 
corded their satisfaction with the very valuable results which 
have been attained under tho skilful management of Mr. 
Robertson, the Superintendent. They consider that the time has 
now come when the Government may, with confidence and 
advantage, extend their operations oyer a wider field, and afford to 
the agricultural interests of this Presidency those benefits and aids 
whicii are being extended to them in other parts of India, 
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Two muMOd are open to Government for this purpose. They 
MjiLrJit inaugurate operations on a large scale, and endeavour to 
.Guldt the results of high farming over wide areas, with expen- 
>i vt* machinery and establishments in a manner to attract 
iii*> ryots; hut they are confident that no real good would be 
d-m-d from such a course, and that it would rather tend to dis- 
nuimif'* enterprise. They prefer the less ambitious method of 
i Publishing Model Farms of moderate size in several localities, 
with the view of demonstrating to the ryot the practicability of 
•>lTt>.-ting sensible improvements bv means quite within his reach. 
I'll.* distinct objects at which the Government would aim may be 

• pitomized ns follows :— 

(1 ) 't o ascertain by ixiuriiuent t^c proper use of rotation in crops in 
thi* country. 

iJ) To introdiuv flic system of root oi given crops in lieu of fallow, 
without artificial irrigation. 

l.t i To introduce new crops. 

1 1 ; To provide new kinds of seed, and fresh seed for the crops now 
cultivated. 

'•"» ) To make experiments in the use of water for tic- cultivation of crops 
now termed “ dry” crops, and for raising grasses and other crops to 
be used ns fodder 

| i». > To make experiments in the use of lime niul other manures—mineral 
arul animal. 

(7 ) To introduce new and improved implements of ruial la hour. 

(H.) To improve the working cattle, sheep, hoises, and other vaii<tic*s of 
live-stock in the country. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the .scheme will bo mainly 

• no for the improvement of dry cultivation ; uud although wet 

■ .Itivation is incidentally ufYcctcd with reference to seed and im- 
th‘intuits of labour, still the main objects of inquiry and experi¬ 
ment are dry grains and unirrigated products, cotton, silk, tobacco, 
ndigo, wool, &c. Then; can bo little doubt that tin* cultivation 
»f rice and of the sugar-cane is well practised, and a duo economy 

"f water is the only point which need attention at present in rt 
g.ird to it. Regard being line! to tlie number of object h in view u 
above indicated, the vbn eminent consider that the propose 
farms all mild bo : —■ 

M ) of ronsideiabh nrva; (2), in rliffriviit climates and nt different deva- 
rl »us ; (A), and placed conveniently with reference to water supply, mineials, 
umi kv is, and communications. 

The area the Government consider should bo not less than ‘200 
icres for each farm, for although it may not at. first b« expedient 
in reclaim and cultivate more Hum 1(H) acres in each, still llio 
additional cost of semiring the larger ar-a will be immaterial, and 
tbe command of means for future expulsion is eminently desir¬ 
able. The extent not immediately required for Government 
purposes might probably lv leased out at yearly rents, or might be 
ill'll for pasture, growth of firewood, «ke. The localities which for 
i be present approve I liemselVes to Government for the Kxperimen¬ 
ial or Model farms am the districts of Bella rv. ('oimbatore, and 
Tuinevelly. Should it hereafter h.* deemed desirable to add a 
hiurlli farm, it might he placed in Salem Tiaramalial, or perhaps 
In preference in (Junj.mi, where it would he accessible to the 
p-ople of \ j/mrupntum. Those districts are comparatively bnck- 
w aid and inlitihiled in part hv Ooriyas, the least developed of the 
p* ople of the plains and in part, by hill-tribes, almost destitute of 
my eullure. Hut the districts have great capabilities, tin* climate 
ifar more temperate than what prevails in Hue rest of the 
IVvidoncv, and is probably specially suitable for the culture of 
indigo. The primary object of tlie Bulhirv farm should lie the 
< ultivation of cotton, and the experimental use of varieties of seed, 
methods of culture, and mechanical processes ; but s» portion only 

• if tlie area should be of tin* “ black cotton soil," and the remainder 
should include other varieties of soil adapted for miscellaneous 
1 ill age. It will be an essential condition of selection that some 
portion of the area nhall have means of irrigation, either from a 
wrll-supplied tank, or from reliable wells, or at lenst that water 
shall he attainable at such reasonable depth as to allow of wells 
being sunk and worked without extravagant expense. In (’oim- 
lutoro the special objects should he silk-culture, the growth of 
tobacco and cotton, the breed of sheep, and perhaps tlie breed of 
horses, and, with these in view, attention will be directed in tho 
election of a site to ihe suitability of tho soil for the cultivation 
•t‘ tho mulberry and of tobacco, and to a command of water for 
tailing green-crops for tho sustenance of live-stock. The farm 
Humid, by preference, bo at a high elevation. In Timievellv tlie 
position will be selected partly, but not chiefly or e.xclu.Mvelv, 
with reference to experimental cotton cultivation. Tho farm will 
1 1 - for general experimental cultivation, in which cotton will have 
a part, and iu which regard will also be had to tobacco, senna, &c # 

(n selecting the sites for these farms the Government, do not 
•I—ire that the requirement of tlrst-rato quality of soil, of whatever 

■ .it-gory should bo insisted on. It will be sufficient that the land 
hr <>f fair average quality, that its situation shall enjoy at least an 
average rain-full as compared with the rest of the district, and that 
i hi re shall bo sonic partial water-supply obtainable from a channel, 

.1 tank, or from wells. A site will, of course, be selected conte¬ 
rn mo ly placed as regards roads and existing or projected railways, 
in 1. ii* possible, within easy distance of a fair market for the farm- 


produce, including meat. The neighbourhood of limestone of a 
quality fit to be burned for agricultural purposes would be desirable 
but not indispensable. The experiments made at the Madras Farm 
in the use of lime are encouraging, except as to cost of preparation. 
These District Experimental Farms will be placed in connection 
with the Sydapet farm, and under tho superior management of Mr. 
Robertson, iu whom the Government possess an officer admirably 
fitted for the post, and who adds to nis other acquirements, as a 
scientific and practical agriculturist, the great advantage of several 
Jrears’ experience of India, popularity with natives, ana a thorough 
appreciation of the fact that the experiment to be successful, must 
be economically conducted. Mr. Robertson's present engagement 
expires on 10th October 1871, and from that date his salary will 
be raised to Us. 700 monthly, with horse allowance of Its. 80 
monthly, and his travelling expenses when absent from the Presi¬ 
dency on duty. He will retain his residence on the Sydapet Farm, 
free of rent. Mr. Robertson will come under the Uncovenanted 
Service Rules, regardinglcave of absence and pension, and his service 
will date from the commencement of his original engagement. Ilis 
duties will be to hare the superior management of aU the Govern¬ 
ment Farms which may bo established now or hereafter, the superin¬ 
tendents in immediate charge being his subordinates; to prescribe 
the course of operations, and to train the apprentices who may be 
placed under him for the superior charges. The Government have 
entire confidence in Mr. Robertson’s competency for this important 
duty. - « 

The general supervision of tho agricultural experiment will be 
placed under the Board of Revenue, through whom Mr. Robert¬ 
son will, in ordinary course, submit his reports and address 
Government. But his reports on the individual district farms lie 
will forward to tho Board, through the Collectors of the districts 
to which they refer, bo as to keep thoso officers informed of the 
progress of the local experiment, and to allow them the opportu¬ 
nity of recording uny remarks they may wish to make. Mr. 
Uobertson will understand that tlie Government expect him to 
consult fully with the Collectors as to all action in their respective 

districts. 

The direct management of each farm will be conducted under' 
Mr. Robert son's orders by a Native Superintendent on a salary of 
Us. J50 monthly, rising to a maximum of Ks. 250 by animal in¬ 
crements of 1G. ‘25. To provide the necessary agency tho 
Government, resolve to establish four native Apprenticeships at. once, 
and to aiInch to them salaries of Rs. 40 monthly, with lodging 
on tlie Sydapet Farm, and to instruct the Collectors of Belhirv, 
Coimbatore, and Timievellv, to select for them from the ryot- 
class of their respective districts, or from some class connected 
with tlie land, each one young man, of ago between 18 and 20 
years, of good constitution and possessing a colloquial knowledge 
of FngliHi, who may bn willing to enter into tlie engagement. 
The posts of harm Superintendent will be given to the best 
qualified Apprentices at the end of three years’ training. Tlie 
Collectors will also proceed to select in their respective districts 
one or more blocks of land, either waste or cultivated, extending 
approximately to 200 acres, and fulfilling tlie conditions above 
specified to serve as an Exporinicntal Farm. Tho land being in¬ 
dicated, Mr. Uobertson will be deputed to visit tho site and 
report upon it. Ho will submit to Government through the 
Board of He venue— 

% 

GO A rou,ah estimate of the cost of establishing an Experimental harm 
of tin* dimensions prescribed, contemplating, in the first instance, 
On 1 cultivation of 100 acres. 

(2 ) A geneial estimate of nn approximate character of the probable per¬ 
manent charge which will lie incurred for establishments, includ¬ 
ing his own salary at tho (loverument Farm at Svdupet, and nttlu* 
three Provincial Farms, making provision for four students at the 
Sydapet Farm. 

(3.) Pioposuls for the reclamation ar l management of the three projected 
Farms until they can be placed in charge of their pernufnent Mulive 
Superintendents. It may be presumed that the requisite building* 
could not ho raised, and the necessary improvements perfected in 
less than two years from tlie present time. 

As to the source whence the funds for this agricultural experi¬ 
ment shall be derived, the Government are of opinion that the 
►Surplus Cattle Trespass or Pound Fund furnishes a suitable and 
sufficient provision. Act I. of 1871 provides that this ‘‘surplus 
shall he applied, under the orders of tlie Local Government, to the 
construction and repair of roads and bridges, and to other purposes 
of public utility,” and the Government consider that the object 
in question is a most appropriate purpose on which to employ part 
of the funds. The budget for tlie current year estimates that an 
unapplied balance of Pound Funds of Rs. 77,000 will remain at its 
close, after allowing for a liberal allotment for roads and bridges, 
and tlie demands on the balanco for the Experimental Farms cannot 
possibly be large for the remainder of this year. The contribution 
from this source for roads, &c., in aid of Local Funds will not here¬ 
after need to bo on so liberal a scale as hitherto, and the Govern¬ 
ment do not doubt that ample means will be available for develop¬ 
ing the present scheme. They commit it to Mr. Robertson, and to 
the Board of Revenue, and District Officers, with the confident 
anticipation that no efforts will be spared to ensure success, and in 
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full hope of valuable results being attained for the improvement of 
the country, 

MR. LOGIN'S EXPERIMENTS. 


Fwm Col . Ales. Taylor, C.D. y II. E., Offg. Secy, to Govt., 
Punjab, Public Work* Department; to the Offg. Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, No. 5030, dated Lahore, 27th November 
1871. 

By desire of Hie Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, the undersign¬ 
ed has the honour to forward, for disposal in Civil Department, 
Superintending Engineers (2nd Circle) No. 74<1A., of the 8th 
current, forwarding Mr. Login’s report on cotton cultivation. 


From T. Login , O.E., F.U.S.E., M. lnet. C.E., P. IT. 

Department, India; to the Superintending Engineer, (2nd 

Circle ,) Umballa, dated 20 th October 1871. 

During my late inspection tour at the end of September, I 
visited my several experimental cotton fields along the Grand 
Trunk Road between this and Delhi, and, in continuation of my 
reports on the experiments of last year, 1 beg to submit a report 
of the success which has attended niy experiments this season up 
to the present. # 

No. 1 experimental notion field , 20 mile* from Delhi; agreement 
with Zemindars.—The first F in ihe compound of the rest house 
lit Rai, on the 20th mile of the road from Delhi. The agreement 
with the zemindar who cultivated it was that lie got the land rent 
free and the produce, he supplying all the labour; so that in fact 
thin experiment cost nothing but supervision, which the Sub- 
Overseer could do without any loss to Govenimont. 

Area of this field. —The area of this Held is 32,80(1 square feet, 
or 22(> square feet over three-fourths of un acre ; Imt as there arc 
two trees which overshadow the field, and have tlms stunted the 
neighbouring plants, the correct area is about exactly threc- 
lourths of an acre. 

* Detail* of cultivation of ditto. —The soil, which is rather good 
and has been under grass for several years, was nut manured, but 
irrigated. The ploughing began on the 28th May, and was 
ploughed six times, and the ridges, 3 feet, apart, were 4 thrown up 
as before described, when the first watering was given ; and ou 
the 10th of June the sowing of the seed was put in at two feet 
apart in the usual manner, and three seers fourteen chittucks were 
expended, or 10J lbs per acre. This operation was completed on 
the 12th by one cooly ; so the extra, outlay on this only amounts 
to about 0 annas per acre, while the seed would not cost i annas 
more; thus the saving on seed alone would pay for sowing. 
The field has been watered since the sowing five times, or iu all 
six waterings, and the weeding has been done four times in all. 

Present state of ditto. —Then; are at present 5,450 plants, which 
average four to five feet high, and no plant was permitted to 
exceed five feet, so as to make them to give out a number of 
branches. The effect has been that, after counting a number of 
plants, it was found that each plant gave off about seven branches, 
and each branch about 15 twigs, while on each of these there, 
are so mo three or four pods; so it can be easily imagined that 
the whole field is now thickly covered. 

Probable yield. —The natives say that the yield wA be about 
15 mauiids of u kapas,” which is now selling at nine seers per 
rupee; so this at once represents a sum equal to Its. (10-10-8, 
or nearly £d sterling per acre, while the expenditure can in no 
way exceed £2, leaving a profit of 350 per cent. 

Ultimate results. —Surprising us these figures may appear, yet 
they arc not more so than seeing the field itself, and prove to my 
mind, if I ever had any doubts, that India can and will compete 
with the world in the produce of this great staple of industry. 

Opinions of the natives regarding this system of cultivation ,— 
Fortunately on this occasion I left the zemindar to supply the 
seed himself, so the next field to miile, which this man also* has 
under cottoft, can at once be compared with mine ; and it is all the 
more so that, for reasons I cannot attempt to explain, my cotton 
plants, some six weeks ago, threw out a number of red blossoms 
whilo in next field they were yellow or white; so the people all 
said I have brought the seed from foreign countries, till the 
zemindar convinced them that ho himself supplied the seed. 
Now, however, the blossoms are yellow and white, and v ery few 
red ones remain; so all doubt on the question of seed lias vanished. 

They fear enhanced land rent .—Concerning my objects in making 
the experiments, l regret to say that the old story still prevails, 
though I think not so universally us it did last season, namely, that 
I am making these experiments with the view of enhancing the 
land revenue, which is, in the Delhi and Kurnol districts, now 
being settled, as the people see that I am in no way connected 
with this department ; bo I trust next year a number of zemindars 
will be induced to try the Egyptian system themselves,—and in 
one instance this lias been done. 

Experiment conducted by a zemindar. —Near Lursowli, at the 
32nd mile from Delhi, Lalla Ns rain Dass, my Assistant, got a 
z emindar to try a small patch, about one-fourth of a beegali, on the 


Egyptian system.—this man having seen the wheat experiment at 
Lursowli last cold season. lie however did not do the sowing 
properly, and it was rather late in the season also. The Sub-Over- 
! seer, however, by judicious thinning, was able to make something 
j of it, though the zemindar thought all was ruined by so doing, and 
I the yield will probably exceed 5200 lbs per aero ; but, being private 
! property, I cannot have the power of testing the yield of this field, 
j It was however most gratifying to me to see the pleased counto- 
nance of this zemindar when I visited this field, and to hear him 
j aay tlmt, though by my plan there wore not one-fourth the 
number of plants, yet it was doogna fidah (twice as profitable) 
than the old system. He said ho would try a lot of cotton next 
year, and that lie would have one of his fields sown with wheat 
j this ruhbee, now lit hand. 

! Farourable impressions on the native cultivators .—From the above, 

: therefore, it will be seen that a*good impression is being made on 
I the minds of the native cultivators, which, if encouraged, cannot 
but lead to satisfactory results,—and this in a much shorter space 
of time than many are prepared for,—ns few people are more alivo 
to their own interests tlmn the natives of India, once it is clearly 
shown them that this or that is profitable. 

Favourable impressions on the native cultivators. —In fact, my 
Sub-Overseer, Zoolliear, says that a great number of zemindars 
have visited the fields near Ambala, and hundreds of them say 
they will try this system next season ; so all that appears wanting 
is encouragement in some, shape or other,—such as remissions of 
land rent for the first season where they give the system a trial. 

No, 2 experimental field, mile* from Ambala ; giving details ,— 

To return to tlm cot ton fields near Aiubala at the J02nd mile, or 
18 miles out of the station. A zemindar, called Suhoo, was per¬ 
suaded to give his field for trial, lie getting all the produce, and 
I guaranteeing him against any loss. The field measures 130 by 
1)5 12,350 square feet, or two-sevenths of an acre nearly. The 

field was watered on the 22nd May 1871, ploughed four times, 
and, after making the furrows, the seed was put in the same 
as in other cases two feet apart on the ridges, on the 27th May. „ 
Nine days after, the plants had all sprung up, when manure was 
spread over the field, and on the Otli June this field got a vvater- 
; ing; so as the rains began the following day, there was no more 
watering till September, when it got water twice ; but during the 
, interval it had been weeded four times, and twice more in Hep- 
| tember, or in all six times ; and on the 24th June a little more 
I manure was spread over this field. 

I No. 2 experimental field, 18 mile* from Ambala ; giving details .— 

: I'p to the end of July this was the most promising field of all,— 
the plants looked like goosberry bushes, but on the 2nd August 
i the Hood caused by the overllow of the Markundu river found its 
way to this field, six miles away from the river, and stood at a 
height of three feet above the ground for three days. This in- 
| jured ail the plants very much, killing nearly one-fourth of them ; 

1 but there still remains 1,500 from two and a half to seven feet 
; high ; so in spite of the injury done by the Hood, the yield is ex- 
( pro ted to be at the rate of -lOO lbs. of clean cotton per acre, us each 
! pijuft bus on mi average about 150 blossoms,—one ns many as 
! 275 of them. Picking began on 15th September, and the first 
i month 34 seers of u kapas" had been collected, or about the rate 
: of 80 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. 

No. 3 experimental field, with phatog/xiph attached. —At mile 
108th, or 12 mileS from Ambala, is another field, measuring 138 
by 07 - 13,380 square feet, or about live-sixtoontha of an acre. 
This field was once manured, three times watered, and four times 
weeded. Fp to the 10th October the yield of “ kapas” was half a 
maund ; and the, probable yield will, it is said, be over three 
luaunds, or 80 lbs. of clean cotton, which gives a rate of 250 lbs. per 
acre of clean cotton. 

No. 3 ex per inn idol field , with photograph attmlod : native 
opinion and increased length of fibre .—'Phis field also got flooded, 
which injured the plants considerably ; yet for all that, to compare 
this Held with those sown on the native system near it, is most 
satisfactory, or, as the owner of the field said to me, it was a 
capital “ turkeeb.” What perhaps pleased me here, most of nil, 
was to find that the length of staple of my cotton, grown from the 
liabftlgurh seed of hist year, exceeded the length of tlmt grown on 
the native plan at least one-third. 

No. 4 experimental field , with photograph attached—T\m next 
field is situated at the 111th mile, or nine miles from Ambala, on 
the land attached to a European rest-house. The ground is good, 
and has been under gross for the last ten years; and this experi¬ 
mental field measures 195 by 100 = 19,500 square feet, or nearly 
nine-twentieths of an acre. The peculiarity about this field is that 
it was neither manured or irrigated,—only weeded six times. 
There are 3,000 plants, none exceeding eight feet, or less than two 
feet in height; undone of them lias had no less then 370 blossoms 
—the least being eight, the average being about 150 ; and the 
height of the plants averaging about four feet. 

No. 4 experimentalfield , with photograph attached; native opinion, 

_Up to the 19th instant the yield has been from this field one 

maund 10 seers of “ kapas, ” and from four to five maunda are ex¬ 
pected, or for a whole acre say ten .maund*, which would give on 
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average of clean cotton of 200 lba. per acre. The zemindars have 
perhaps been more surprised at the result of this experiment than 
with any other, as it proves that care is the great thing required; 
and many say that thoy will next year sow one-fourth the area 
with cotton, and bestow four times the care on itj and still get the 
samo yield; thus they will have the remaining three-fourths 
for other crops. 

Total area of experimental fields , and probable results .— 
Not to lose sight of the foregoing, I will now recapitulate— 


Md. «. c. 

No. 1 field, equal three-fourth* of an acre, expected to yield ..500 clean cotton. 
„ 2 A. belong* to a zemindar, and cannot be tested. 

». 2, equal two scu’iitfii of an ucri\ expected to yield ..160 ,, ,, 

,i 8# >, tho-slxtecntli* ,, ,, ..100 „ „ 

„ >l f „ nine-twentieths ,. „ .. 1 20 0 „ 


Total 


8 26 0 


Equals total, one and four-fifths acres .. .666 tls. 

or an average, on the whole of 370 Its. per acre from tills station’s experiments. 

Want of rain in September and October. —Had there been a shower 
of rain at the end of September or the beginning of this month, the 
average would have been still greater; but, should the ultimate 
result be that tho Indian cultivators, by the introduction of this 
Egyptian system, can only produce half this average, what a boon 
it will be both to India and England ! 

Further experimental patches near bungalows. —In- addition to 
these experiments, I tried several smaller patches, two of which 
were completely destroyed by floods, one, the most promising, by 
fttray cattle, und the others, by squirrels and parrots, were much 
injured owing lo the number or trees which afforded them shelter, 
ns well as deprived the cotton plants of the direct rays of the sun; 
so that the plants, instead of spreading out like goosberry bushes, 
were tall and lanky—all the more ready to be broken by squirrels 
and parrots, which last year at Bahalgurli were t|ie cause of annoy¬ 
ance. 

Further experimental patches near bungalows. —None of these 
patches—four in all—will probably yield half as much as those 
fields that were not in the neighbourhood of bungalows as these 
were, which in itself is satisfactory, as people might say that 
experiments tried in bungalow compounds were only garden experi¬ 
ments, while those out in the fields were proper ones,—and this 
applies not only to the ignorant native, but tiio educated European. 

Willing aid given by the establishment. —In experiments of this 
nature it would be impossible to succeed without a hearty support 
of one’s establishment; and this T have been fortunate in securing, 
all taking as much interest in their success as myself; so my share 
has been more of encouragement than anything else. By persuad¬ 
ing several zemindars to carry on the work (I guaranteeing them 
against loss) enabled me to conduct tlm experiments at an insigni¬ 
ficant outlay, as I only have, up to the present, advanced from 
private funds the small amouut of ten rupees, while a little over an 
acre of Government land, which would otherwise have beep iii 
grass, and for which tho rent would hardly have been Its. 1, is all 
that can bo directly due to Government on account of the experi¬ 
ments which promise to give such favourable results,—a future 
report of which will be submitted at the close of the cotton season. 

1\ S .—Owing to sickness in t he office establishment in tho first 
instance, and the promise of a friend to take photographs of the 
Colton fields, tho submission of this report has been delayed. 

The photographs are herewith attached, which will show tho 
present state of the field at Shahabftd, referred to at paras 18 and If) 
of this report, and also of the field spoken of at the 20tli para, 
where there had been no irrigation or manure. 

Regarding the field 20 miles out of Delhi, in the last report 
received, tho Bub-Overseer, Chokcc Lall, informs me that up to 
the 24th October the yield of clean cotton was at the rate of 185 
lbs. per acre, and during tho last six days (from the 18th to the 
24th) tho yield lmd been 57 lbs., or a rate per acre of nearly 10 lbs. 
daily ; so, if the frost or some other unforeseen cause uoes not 
Injure this field, there is every prospect of having 500 lbs. per acre. 
I may add that the Sub-Overseer’s urzie states that the plants are 
now so thickly interlaced that the coolies employed in piclring have 
some difficulty in moving up und down tho furrows. 


From C. M. RivaEsq., Ofig. Undersecretary to Government 
Punjab ; to the Ofig. Seci'ctary to Government , PmjaJb, Piblio 
Works Dqwrtment, No. 898, dated 1 lth December 1871. 

The undersigned is directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
Login’s report on cotton cultivation, forwarded with Public Works 
Department No. 5030, of the 27th ultimo, and to state that His 
Honor hoe perused the report with interest, and has directed its 
publication in the Gazette , and copies to be forwarded to the Go¬ 
vernment of India in the Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and 
Commerce. 


From C. M. Rivaz, Esq., Ofig. Under-Secretary to Government, 
Punjab ; to the Secretary to Government of India, Department 
of Agriculture, Revenue, and Commerce, No. 899, dated Ilf A 
December 1871. 

In continuation of my No. 043, dated the 23rd September last* 
I am desired by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor to forward 
six copies of a further Teport by Mr. Login on the experimental 
cultivation of cotton. 


SEASON REPORTS. 


Mr. II. Rivett-Oarnac, under date the 30th December 1871 
sends to the Secretary of tho Bombay Chamber of Commerce the 
following report on the state of the weather and prospects of tho 
cotton crop m the Central Provinces and the Bbrars. 

Mr. Nago Kao, in his report, dated Oomr&otee, 25th instant, 
writes as follows :— 

“ 1 have the honour to report that during the past week ending 23rd 
instant tiie weather continued to be cloudy, and a little ruin also fell at 
Ooinrnotce and in it* neighbourhood on the 22nd idem at night; but the 
fall amounted to only 10 cents at Oomraotee, and consequently it was not 
sufficient to do any good to the rubbee crops of the country. Bince then 
the days are somewhat cloudy, but the nights are pretty cqpl. 

“ While passing from Oomraotce to this place through Mortizapore, I found 
that in most of the cotton-fields on the road, the picking of kapas was entirely 
over, and thut jowaree also was reaped and gathered. I met with no rub- 
bee crop, save a few fields between Mortizapore and Karinjoh, but between 
Oomraoteo und Mortizapore I perceived that in most of the fields wheat 
was suffering much from want of moisture, and the plants in many places 
looked somewhat withered. Gram anti other rubber crops looked to he in 
Utter eondition, but they were not as fresh and healthy as they should havo 
been by this time of the season. 

“ The reports which I have received from the different parts of the East 
Bernr country indicate that tho cultivators are engaged in picking and gin¬ 
ning kanas , and that the rubbee crops of tho country arc suffering from want 
of rain." 


Mr. Beck, the Superintendent of tho Farm at Oomraotce, writ-* 
ing on the 23rd instant, says:— 

“ The weather during the past week has been cooler, and a few clouds 
have been passing most days. A heavy shower appeared to have fallen 
in the east lust evening. The crops during the week have made little 
improvement. Tho bolls of cotton now opening are small nnd few. The 
liinguuglmut plants will bo finished first: they are now nearly leafless; they 
have not stood the season so well as the Ummeo. The llorda Jurree plants 
are healthy and strong, hut will give a small out-turn : one-fifth of the bolls 
are opened with little htpas, some not yielding any ; they are one month 
later Ilian JJunnee and Ilingtmghnut, and I think they would do better where 
there is u greater quantity of rain. The gram on the farm, ns compared with 
other crops, is about equal; wheat, lac,nnd ttfsce are below the average crops 
about here. The cultivators’ fields of wheat are looking well : they havo 
not gone hack this last three weeks as they bad done before. The good 
fielde are looking well, and the worst have not improved : they appear to 
fall off most during the growing season. The linseed has not como up 
well: the temperature being hot and the soil of 11 very close nature havo 
been against it. T am making another sowing on loose soil, where I think 
I slmll be more successful.” 

And Mr. Lloyd, at Lakpoorce on the samo date, reports as 
follows:— 

“ Very lit^e change has taken place since ray Inst visit. Cotton nicking 
is still going on in a few fields, hut in most of the fields it has been all 
gathered. Tn our fields a small quantity remains to bo picked, including 
the hbnrw.u. Egyptian, Sea Island, Peruvian, and Nunkin will give nothing 
this season, but in u favourable season I have no doubt they would do well. 
All tlu'jomtree has been cut in our fields, but a little still remains standing 
in tho districts. The rubbee crops are about the same as when I last saw 
them. The wheat is dying off in places ; about one-third of the crops hns 
gone off, ami the remainder is very small. The caterpillars which had 
attacked the grain are not so numerous as thoy were, but as it is they have 
(lone n great, deal of damage to tho plants. Linseed is looking better and 
is in flower; lac is pretty good and Is coming into bloom. 

“ The temperature during the Jiast few days has been rather lower. A 
little rain fell at Oomraotce last night, but not enough to do any good to the 
crops.” 

Mr. Dunlop, writing on the 25th instant from Booldana, reports 
os follows: — 

u Since the date of my last report, I havo had an opportunity of seeing 
something of the crops above tho ghauts in tho Booldana district, and from 
what 1 have been able to learn, they are certainly somewhat better than those 
in the plains, but still far from wliat they should be. 

M We were threatened with rain three days ago, but happily for tho 
sake of the cotton, the clouds passed away. Putting cotton out of the 

? [Ucstion, it is seriously to be regretted that rain has not fallen at this time; 
or the water-supply of the country is at a veiy low ebb, and during the 
hot weather tho distress on this Account will be very great. 

“ Cotton comes very slowly into Khangaum, but I expect' to see larger 
arrivals from the beginning of January, as the cultivators -will then realize 
as much as they can in order to pay the first instalment of the land-revenue, 
winch falls due on the 1st proximo. The receipts at Khangaum np to the 
22nd instant, when I was there, amounted to only 1,600 bejahs, much of 
which was supposed to be old cotton. 

“ Mr. Pillairs report is annexed. The crop on the farm is being gradually 
secured, and I was pleased to learn some days ago that our best field has 
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yielded up to date 101 lbs. of clean cotton per aero, which, in so poor a season, 
is a large out-turn. It w.w irrigated in the beginning of the season, but it 
received so little water that I attribute the large out-turn to the ploughing 
more than to the irrigation.” 

U P.S. —1 have just received the following statement of tho exports of 
cotton from Khangaum by railway up to the Kith instant Tho figures are 

Fnll-presiffd Bale*. Jlaif-preascd Boies, DoA ras. 

2,093 128 51 

And Mr. Pillans, the Superintendent of the Farm at Sheagaum, 
in his report of the 23rd instant, says:— 

« The work has not differed from that of lost week—the chief being lacking 
tho growing cotton, cutting and thrashing and winnowing Jo waive, weigh¬ 
ing and stacking kurhee , and irrigating. There are 4,123 lbs. of kajms 
picked up to date, which is chiefly Ruunec and Hingunghaut; Jurrce isju*>t 
commencing. Some of the fields show pretty well. 

“ The cereal crops arc not promising well at all: the wheat and gram does 
not look well; lac is fair, and about the best of any cereals I have; linseed 
and safflower are fair. Tho young forest-trees and bamboos are all doing 
well. Tho weather of tho past week has been fine, with cloudy days. Our 
total rainfall up to date is 12‘70 inches.” 

Mr. Noble, in his letter, dated Nagpore, 20th instant, thus 
reports:— 

“Since my* last report the weather haa been fine, tho afternoons being 
generally cloudy; but Ido not think there \. much cluinco of any rain 
falling shortly, as the nights and mornings have been getting considerably 
• colder. My marcJicH since my last report have been ;— * 

Mill, Soongee to Naohangaon. 

17th, Naohangaon toBalrool. 

LHth, Buiroo! to Dlianorl. 

Hull, Dlianorl to Dalwalwara. 

20th, Dalwalwara to Arvl. 

“Tho state of the crops remains unchanged ; there is still a considerable 
quantity of cotton unpicked, and th ejowaree is now being cut on all sides. 
In the district through which 1 have just passed, the khurreef crops (crops 
of the autumn harvest) have on the whole been good—in some parts very 
good—as may bo judged from tho fact that ut several villages, including 
the villages of Naohangaon and Bairool (the acreages of the land attached 
to these being of considerable extent), the Malgoosuirs when questioned have 
at first answered that the cotton and joicaree crops have been very good, 
Keing full * sixteen-anna’ ones. In villages where perhaps tho land is not 
quite so good, the crop is generally considered to Iks a ‘twelve-anna’ crop, 
which in reality means a very fair average one. 1 wish I could my the name 
of tho rubbee crop (spring harvest); this I am afraid will lx* as bad as the 
khurreef in this part has been good. Many cultivators say that it will bo as 
much us they will get if they get the amount of seed sown ; while others *ay 
that certain fields will given ‘twelve-anna’ crop, and others an ‘eight-anna’ 
one. From my own personal observation , I should say that unless rain falls 
very shortly, the poorer fields, the soil of which is unable to retain moisture 
for any length of time, will certainly not yield very much more than was 
sown ‘but the number of such fields in this part is in the minority, and I 
think that the average yield will be nearly an ‘eight-anna’ one. Several of 
the more forward fields are now in ear, and consequently rain would be ot 
no benefit even to the more backward fields, unless it conics within a few 
days.” 

Prospects then are about the same. In fact, as far as tho quality 
of tho cotton-crop is concerned, no change either for the better or 
the worse is to be expected. Heavy rain now might stain and 
thereby affect the colour and quality of the crop, but would in no 
Way affect the out-turn. 


TIIE WEATHER AND THE CROrS^ 

-- -4 - 

WESTERN INDIA. 

Report of the general character and prospects of the season 1871-72. 

Poona Collkctorate.— The fall of rain during the season 
under report was much below the average. The out-turn of the 
khurreef crops in tho western districts has been fair except in the 
talooka of Joonere, where it is reported to be no better than eight 
or nine annas in the rupee. The rubbee crops throughout the 
collectorate were at first very unpromising, but a slight fall of rain 
in the month of November benefited them. The yield will, it is 
feared, be but indifferent. The out-turn of rubbee in talooka Imla- 
poor will, it is reported, be about eight annas in the rupee, and in 
Bheemthurry even less. For want of sufficient rain, failure of 
water in some places of the Haveilly talooka is anticipated. Fever 
and ague have been prevalent in a few villages in the talookas of 
Bhimthurry, Serroor, and ludapoor. A few cases of sporadic cho¬ 
lera have occuTed here and there. Cattle-disease in a few villages 
xn Mawul. The total fall of rain registered up to the end of tho 
31st Deoember last was:—In Joonere 21 in. 75 cents; in Hurkulla 
61 in. 14 cents: in Patus 12 in. 20 cents ; in Baramuttec 1 lin. 07 
cents'* in Pour flO in. 87 cents ; in Seroor 11 in. 25 cents ; in Klieir 
10 in/l cent j in Ghoreb 18 in. 20 cents; in ludapoor 10 inches 
only j in Shapoor 15 in. 18 cents; in Poona 21 in. 8 cents. 

Sattara Collectorate.— The fall of rain was scanty. The 
khurreef crops however yielded on the whole a tolerably good 
harvest, the rubbee crops’promise pretty well, but if they be not 
favoured with an early fall of rain, they also will greatly suffer. In 
these talookas owing to a general want of rain, the sowing of khur¬ 


reef crops in most parts did not take place at all, and where they 
were sown, they yielded but a very scanty harvest. The rubbeo 
crops where sown are withering for want of the late ram which 
failed almost throughout the wholo of the district. Fever and 
cholera prevailed to a certain extent, but very very few persons 
died of the latter. It haa now disappeared. Disease among cattle 
existed in some of the talookas. The fall of min was:—In Maha- 
bleshwur 188 in. 00 cents; in Sattara 30 in, 21 cents; Jaolee 54 
in. 01 cents; in War 18 in. 81 cents; in Koregoan 20 in. 03 cents; 
in Pahtun 45 in. 35 cents.; in Kurrar 17 in. 42 cents j in Malwa 22 
in. 41 cents; in Shirala 22 in. 71 cents ; in Khundala 8 in. 21 
cents; in Tasgoom 17 in. 44 cents; in Khanapoor 12 in. 03 cento ; 
in Mann 13 in. 04 cento; in Khutow 1/in, 08 cents,* and in 
Malseerus 0 in. 0 cents. 

AiiuEDxrutiUR Collkctorate. —For want of sufficient and 
seasonable rain the khurreef was sown to n very small extent, and 
with the exception of that in the Paniair and Ankola talookas, 
where the crop may be considered an average one, the khurreef 
crop lias entirely failed, ltain fell in September, and ft large area 
of land was sown. The fall was not, however, universal as in 
portions of the district, especially along the course of tho Goda- 
very, the vain was not sufficient to enable the cultivators to sow. 
and considerable tracts of land remain absolutely barren. Rain fell 
in November, which greatly benefited the crops,*bnt it was partial, 
and in many parts insufficient to secure a crop. The yield of the 
rubbee may be estimated at half the average. Many crops have 
been saved by well irrigation owing to tho heavy fall of Inst year, 
and to the fall in January of tho present year, the wells give a 
better supply of water than would no expected from the monsoon 
fall. Many fields havo been saved by irrigation from the Lakh 
canal and the Bhatoodeo tank. The grass is insufficient for the 
live-stock, and in the worst parts of the district, what aaAll supply 
there was, has long since been exhausted. Tho state of public 
health has been generally good. Cholera prevailed to a slight 
extent in some talookas, and a few deaths occurred. Cattle have 
died from want of fodder, and are still suffering. A number of 
cattle have been removed to other places. In some villages of 
Sumpgaom, Kopergaom, Sewassa, and Sheagaom, many people have 
left their houses, ft is apprehended there will be scarcity of water. 


MISCELLANEA. 


HOW DAIRYING IS CAMMED ON IN AN KMC A. 

Thi: butter and cheese factories of New York State number 044, 
and are supplied daily with milk from 240,000 cows. In the seven 
States of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, there are 258 factories supplied daily 
with milk from 2,400 cows. It is estimated however that there 
are in the United States 1,300 butter and cheese factories, supplied 
with the milk of 300,000 cows, and producing about 100,0(M,000 
lbs. of cheese, and the same number of gallons of milk. Every 
300 cows therefore yield every year 100,000 lbs. of cheesdf 
valued, it is stated, at 140,000 dots.; so that each cow yields 333 lbs. 
of cheese, valued at 47 dols. The export of American cheese to 
Great Britain in 1853 amounted to 1,00(^000 lbs., and this quantity 
in 1870 had inertased to 57,000,000 lbs., valued at 8,000,000 dols. 


diarrhcba in cattle, 


This affection is caused by the change of food, the introduction 
of acrid herbs and other irritating substances into tho bowels, long 
drives in hot weather, or by rapid change of temperature, lying 
out on the cold, wet ground, &c. 'Sometimes it muJces its appear¬ 
ance without any obvious cause, while the animal is apparently 
doing well and fattening. The conditions under which the disease 
makes its appearance must always be observed. If the animals 
are weakly, as the generality or them are when attacked by 
diarrhoea, a tonic in the shape of an ounce of gentian, and a 
drachm of ginger, twice daily, mixed with a pint of water, or, 
what is better, a pint of beer, with a change of food, and an occa¬ 
sional walk about the yards for exercise, if the animal is not too 
weak, will offqpt a cure. If you have reason to believe that the 
disease is caused by some irritant in the alimentary canal, give a 
J lb. of epsom salts, or a J pint of linseed oil. If it conies on 
suddenly, with much fever, opium 1 drachm, calomel every threo 
hours, until the symptoms subside. If it has been of long standing, 
use sulphate of iron, 2 drachms catechu, 1 drachm two or three 
times a-dav, adding now and then a 4 ounce of gentian and a J 
ounce of ginger. If while using calomel the mouth should become 
sore, desist immediately, os the system is now under its influence, 
and can be of no further use ; continue to use the opium, however, 
until the symptoms abate ; feed liberally, give plenty of water, 
good bed, &e. Always give cattle medicine out of a bottle in a 
fluid state; pour it slowly down the throat. 
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Cjr* Ulatrto’ (Strife. 

BOMBAY, 22nd Januahy 1872. 

THE ESTATES. 

-<*- 

Thk Indian Statesman makes the following observations upon 
the present system of pruning- coffee in India:— 

« The growth of coffoe in India has been so unfortunate an enter¬ 
prise hitherto, that planters would do well, we think, to review 
closely every step of the system upon which they have hitherto 
gone. Are they quite sure, for instance, that their present system 
of pruning is correct P That it is a direct of interference with 
the natural development the tree is admitted. Are the planters 
then quite sure that this interference is not carried too far ? A 
late visitor to the Neilgherry Plantations, writes :— 

« My impressions, whilst riding or strolling through the different fields 
of coflfoe on this splendid property, were those of admiration at the vigour 
and luxurious growth of the tree, the dark glossy green of its leave*, and 
the uniform healthy appearance of the whole, but 1 int* uwch struck and 
surprised at seeing so little fruit. 1 believe the crop on the trees will not 
txcesd 5 cwts. an acre ull round, even if it reaches that low figure ; and this 
estimate was endorsed and confirmed by my companion, a planter of lf> 
years 1 experience. This small yield seems attributable to the system of 
pruning now iu voguo in the district, by which the very best parts of the 
tree ore cut away; this is followed by what is elsewhere properly termed 
** handling,” but here the knife is again used, and melancholy indeed is the 
effect upon the condition of the tree. It is matter for very grave, considera¬ 
tion how much this system of pruning lifts to do with light crops. It is un¬ 
deniable that judteioits pruning has a wonderful and surprising effect on the 
bearing capabilities of the coffee tree, hut climate, soil, and the seasons, 
exercise a greater influence iu producing crops, and l venture to affirm, that 
if less wood were taken from the trees and more done iu the way of cultiva¬ 
tion, i. trenching, terracing, renovating pits, &o., that the soil of this 
estate, with the stamina which it possesses, together with the natural ad¬ 
vantages of its climate, would yield un average of 10 cwts. an acre for the 
next quarter of a century, without exhaustion, and with double profit to 
its owners.” 

Wo commend tkeso suggestions to tin* ntlcnlion of the 
planter. It is quite within the range of likelihood, that in remorse¬ 
lessly pruning the tree down to a convenient height for * picking,’ 
its fruit-bearing powers may be seriously interfere* l with.” 

For further information upon this question of pruning coffee 
trees we refer our readers to the back number of this journal for 
September 1870, wherein the subject was discussed by several 
correspondents. 

TEA ESTATES. 

The Darjeeling AcfW,in takingn retrospective view of the general 
agriculture of the district during the past year, says:— 

One of the most noticeable features, perhaps the first, that 
strikes us on looking around Darjeeling is, that while our monsoons 
ore characterised by an unabated heavy rainfall and our ninters 
continue to be severe,—severe enough to render good fires indispen- 
sible in our dwellings, many of the hill sides in the vicinity of the 
station are beginning to look miserably bald owing to the rapid 
clearance of their covering of ancient forest timber, the timber which 
a few years ago it was doubtless imagined would afford a practically 
inexhaustible supply of the needed firewood. This alarming denud¬ 
ing of our hill sides, directly consequent on the < leaving of ground 
for the irreprossiblo tea plant, lias already told seriously on the 
selling price of firewood which hns risen 2o per cent, in the station 
within the year. Let us note this now, for as time mus on fire¬ 
wood must necessarily become a seriously expensive item in our 
domestic economics, unless our expected railway brings with it coal 
to our rescue 1 The Forest Department it is true, has large reserves 
of forest land in the district; and the Darjeeling Municipality is 
still in the ownership of a most picturesque forest close to the 
station —but to cut down that forest would bo a mortal sin—and 
wo dont know that tho Forest Department have as \et founded 
any definite intentions respecting its preserves. 

Passing on from forests to the at present all-prevailing industry 
of these hills, tea cultivation, we are glad to note the general 
verdict—that it flourishes. The progress in the year which is just 
about to expire, has, perhaps, been less apparent because loss spas¬ 


modic, but probably more real than in many of the years which 
have preceded it. The prices of this season's crops have, on the 
wholes maintained a favourable stand, and the time seems to be at 
hand for capitalists to declare, with truthful confidence, that tea 
growing here must be regarded as one of the remunerative “deve¬ 
lopments” of British enterprise. The rapidly increasing empoloy- 
ment of machinery in tea houses may also be regarded as signi¬ 
ficant of the permanent character of the investments made in 
tho tea spec, and with rare and insignificant exceptions the 
gambling spirit in which so many speculators made their first rush 
at tea has disappeared. We are bound to say, indeed, that none 
of the Darjeeling planters now-a-days look upon their business 
as other than that in which their future income for life must 
be obtained. Tea manufacturing is no longer the temporary task 
from the performance of which a sudden and rapid fortune can 
be made, by a “clever” sale of stock and block, at an exorbitant 
price. 

in some few instances latoly comparisons have been instituted 
between the Darjeeling and the Assam and Oachar teas, showing 
unfavourably for Darjeeling. But whilo we are inclined to sus¬ 
pect that this is partly due to the existence of unworthy jealousies, 
or party-spirit in trade rivalry, its wholesome effect on our Dar¬ 
jeeling planters ought undoubtedly to be tho prompting to 
renewed enquiry into the cause of shortcoming and of excellence, 
und increased activity iu the effort to excel. 

The cinchona gardens, both those of Government and of the 
Cinchona Association, are reported to bn doing well, and the 
former has lately passed into the charge of a new Superintendent, 
Dr. George King. We have not yet heard what success lias 
attended his offorts in manufacturing quinine, but we apprehend 
that this branch of the business will tax tho utmost skill of 
the best manipulative chemists in the service of Government. 


TEA. 

Tiie prospects of tea-planting in these provinces are brightening. 
We have heard of a large parcel of green tea from the Western 
Dhoon, comprising four qualities, being sold lately at rates which 
gave over three shillings per lb. for the higher sorts, two shillings 
nine pence for medium, and two shillings two pence for tho worst. 
We need not say that these prices are splendidly remunerative.— 
Pioneer, 

Pruning of Tea :—13y George King, m.b., f.l.s., Late 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Kumaon. 

(From the Journal of the Agricultural und Horticultural 
Society of Indio, Vol. IU. t 7'art 1 .) 

Let us now consider for a little what the systematic “ plucking” 
of the tea plant really amounts to, and wlmt it is that the planter 
demands of the bushes in his garden. In tho operation of “ pluck¬ 
ing” the plant is regularly deprived, during the season of active 
vegetative activity each year, of its young expanding leaveB, and 
of the growing extremities of its branches. In other words, it is 
systematically deprived of the parts that are at onco tho organs of 
its digestion and the instruments of its growth, as fast as it pro¬ 
vides itself with them. Were the deprivation completo, the plant 
would simply die. But, even in the most over-plucked plantations, 
it is only partial. Not only however does the planter thus con¬ 
tinuously deprive the plant to a serious extent of the very organs 
of its life and growth, but lie demands that it shall continue for a 
series of years to be submitted to this process, and still to continue 
healthy and vigorous, or as he phrases it, to give good “ flushes.” 
Observe too the kind of leaves that the planter chooses to pluck. 
They are not old mature leaves, whoso vital functions aro sluggish¬ 
ly performed, and whose best days have past. The tea plant 
being an evergreen, a largo proportion of such might be removed 
without injury. It is not these however that are taken ; but the 
young and growing, in which sap circulation is rapid and free, in 
which the vital processes are carried on with vigour, and to which 
the young branches beariug them, and indeed the whole plant look 
chiefly for the materials of life. Where, as in the North-West 
Provinces of India, the planter has asked the plant to yield up these 
for a succession of years, while he on his part has given but small 
help in the wav of manure and tillage, and denied oven the cheap 
aid of the pruning-knife, it is got to be wondered at that*tea 
planting has proved, unsuccessful, 
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Inasmuch as the plant is a perennial one, from which are annually 
<rathcred the majority of its growing leaves, the tea crop differs 
from every other with which wc are familiar, except perhaps 
mulberry, which, ns food for silk-worms, is also grown for its 
leaves. Most garden vegetable crops of which the leaves are the 
parts gathered, are the produce of plants which are expected only 
to yield a return to the grower once in their lives, (e. g., Cabbagej; 
or a return for a short season, (e. g. t Brunei's Sprouts), and then 
to die. They therefore present no parallel case to that of tea. 
The returns desiderated in other perennial cultivations than tea, 
are usually flowers or fruit, (or what is the same thing—seed), hut 
never young leaves. Now the bearing of flowers and fruit is the 
natural consumation of a plants life, and the removal of 
these, after they have been produced, does no harm to tin* 
producing plant as an individual, (on the contrary often bene¬ 
fits it), although the act affects its possible posterity. It is 
true that, in order to force it to bear unnatural quantities of 
flowers and fruit, or flowers and fruit possessing unnatural qua¬ 
lities, the horticulturalist often exposes a plant to treatment winch 
is injurious to it as an individual, And which leads to premature 
old agej at tbe same time it is treatment which, ns regards ! 
flowers or fruit, is the most advantageous. In contrast to this is 
the action of the tea grower who, by the very collection of this 
crop, necessarily exposes his plants to treatment which, as regards 
a continuation of that crop, is disadvantageous. 

In the cultivation of almost all kinds of fruit trees, the operation 
of pruning holds a prominent place. The problems respectively 
presented to the European power of fruit and flowers, and to the 
Indian cultivator of tea, lie mg different, it is only reasonable to 
expect that different methods of practising that operation would 
be advisable. The general practice of pruning, as carried on by 
European gardeners, is however founded, for the most part, upon 
a knowledge of the principles of vegetable physiology, and it is 
therefore also reasonable to suppose that Indian tea growers might 
have learnt a good deal on the general subject of pruning from 
European writers on gardening, even although not venturing to i 

S ut tfieir plantations under the charge of practical European gar- j 
oners, with full powers to do as they might deem best. I util | 

■ within a year or two ago, however, the only kind of pruning i 
attempted in the tea gardens of the North-West Provinces was 1 
the removal of wood actually dead, and the application, on rare 
occasions, of a hedge-clipping scissors, which delicate implement 
used to be entrusted to n native gardener (malee), with orders to 
reduce, by its means, certain bushes to a particular height, a stick 
of the required length being given to him as a measure. Indiscri- 
m matin treatment like this is the kind of pruning to which a few 
gardens in these provinces used now and then to bo submitted, 
national pruning involves consideration and selection; mid each 
bush ought to be treated according to its own individual condition, 
and not in accordance with a rule of thumb laid down for an 
entire field or garden. It is only certain stems and branches to 
which, as a rule, the knife can be applied with advantage, and 
these for the most part arc the ones that afford the most mtirked 
examples of the natural effects of “ plucking.” Now if we think 
of the matter for a little, the process of “ plucking” will be seen 
to be really of the nature of pruning , and to recommend pruning as 
a cure for the evils of plucking, may therefore appear paradoxical. 

To explain the seeming paradox, let us consider briefly the appear¬ 
ances presented by a young shoot of tea before it has been 
deprived by the plucker of its tip with the three or fo#r leaves or 
leaf-buds bom thereon. Such a shoot bears on its entire length 
let us say, ten leaves, and at the point where each leaf springs 
from the* stem (i. e., at the axil*) there lies a small bud. Each of 
these buds is capable of development into a lateral branchlet. In 
a branch bearing as we have supposed ten leaves, it is not probable 
that, were things left to their natural course, each of the ten 
axillary buds would become developed into a lateral branchlet. 
When however the growing point of tne shoot is removed, these 
axillary buds are stimulated by the ascending sap, and most of 
them expand into lateral branchlets, and these being in turn 
topped by the plucker, their axillary buds are stimulated, though 
in a less degree, into expansion into branchlets, and so on. 
The vigour with which lateral branchlets follow on “ pluck¬ 
ing” or topping the leaders, diminishes regularly with each 
repetition of the process, until after a few years of such 
treatment, a period or nearly complete stagnation Is reached, and 
the original ten-leafed shoot, with which we started, presents j 
the appearance of a tough greyish-barked and often gnarled stem, ; 
bearing at its top a dense collection of small wiry twigs, which j 
carry a quantity of small thin tough leaves totally unfitted for | 
manufacture into good tea. These twigs moreover are of such i 
low vitality that when topped they hardly respond by throwing ) 
out fresh lateral shoots or “ flushes!” This is the kind of steiji of j 
which the clumps of unpruned tea already described consist. The i 
reason of the smallness and non-activity of the leaves upon these j 
brush-like masses, is simply .that they have increased in number j 
out of proportion to their means of nourishment. The stem, j 
through the sap-wood layer of which their nourishment is trails- | 
niittea, has not increased proportionally with the number of the J 

* Derived from the Latin word axilla, the nrm-pit. 


j leaves which have been forced into existence by the operation of 
j plucking; and it is a physical impossibility that, through the layer 
of sap-wood in the stem', there can be transmitted enough sap* to 
1 support many young leaves, in addition to the old ones with which 
its top is crowded, Wpre such a stem left to itself, and all plucking 
suspended for a time, it is probable that iu some cases an equilibri¬ 
um would be established between the leaves and sap-wood, and 
that the latter would again become extensive enough for the 
transmission of sap sufficient to support a natural succession of 
young loaves, or in other words, to M yield flushes.” But the 
process of recovery would involve time, which to the tea planter 
means money. A quicker way therefore of obtaining leaf must bo 
tried, and this is found in pruning off the profitless wiry spray 
, with which the stem is crowned, so that the sap transmitted 
| upwards may cease to be dissipated away in the support of leaves 
which can never bo made into tea, but which as long as they remain 
on the plant must have their needful supply of sap; andfurther, 
that the sap may be directed into the new shoots which the plant 
may be expected to throw out after the pruning. It is thus that 
pruning becomes the necessary sequence of plucking, if healthy 
young leaves, fit for tea-making, are sought to be continuously 
produced. The end in view should never bo lost sight of when 
using the knife, for the mere meaningless mutilation of a plant by 
its application, is quite as likely to be hurtful as not. 

It is extremely difficult to get native workmen to understand 
the kind of steins and branches they are to remove, and it will 
require much ingenuity and care and incessant watchfulness on 
the part of a manager to keep them from doing harm. As is tho 
the case with many other matters, it is infinitely easier to prune 
badly than to prune well; but there are few operations where the 
difference in results between bad and good work is more striking. 
In order to prune really well, each clump ought (as has already been 
said) to be treated on its own merits; but as it is pretty nearly 
hopeless to think of getting native workmen who arc capable of 
doing this, it would be necessary for the manager (after having 
clearly defined to himself what it is that he wants to effect, and 
the best, way of doing it) to give his pmners a general idea of 
tho kind of measures suitable for each patch of tea ill the garden 
as they come to go over it, illustrating to them practically what 
kind of stems and brandies should be cut quite away, what kind 
should be merely frimmed, and what left entirely untouched. 

It might be safely impressed on tea primers as a fundamental 
maxim, that old wood in to hr out away within a few inch on from the 
rooty for it will generally be found that such wood bears ho leaves 
of which good tea can bo made, but merely the small thin sluggish 
sort that are carried by the hroom-liko masses of spray already 
described. As a rule then, the best thing that can be done with, 
hard old stems is to cut them off low down, in the hope that fresh 
new shoots may, as a result, spring from the root or from the collar, 
as gardeners phrase it. By the removal of these, not only arc a 
quantity of useless leaves prevented from preying on the sap, but 
light and air are secured for the young shoots that will spring up. 
In old iiiipnmed plantations, or on such as have been over-plucked, 
the proportion of such broom-bearing old stems is very great, 
('lumps formed of them are often very handsome and healthy- 
looking, and thus are very deceptive. If a large clump be 
entirely composed of such brooms, it is a question whether a 
certain number of them should not be spared until a succeeding 
year, to cany oy, as it were, the, life-work of the plants, and not 
to trust entirely to the new start in life which a clean sweep of 
all would necessarily involve. When we consider the influence 
that leaves have in promoting the collection and transmission 
upwards of the crude sap, it does appear more rational to leave a 
certain number of these old stems for one season, so that by their 
i means, sap may be attracted and elaborated for the benefit of the 
\ young root-shoots which may be expected to appear as the succes- 
| sors of the stems that, may be removed. Stems thus spared ought 
however to be cut away in the next year, by which time the young 
( shoots will have acquired some size, ami will carry a number of 
I leaves. If the mode be adopted of at once cutting down to the 
r<Tot the entire clump, the pruncr of course accepts the chance of 
j the roots sending up no young shoots at all, and therefore dying, a 
, result which for reasons above explained, is quite possible, and the 
j possibility of which should always be borne m mind. 

| In tea growing in unsuitable localities or in poor soil, and in tea 
which has been prematurely plucked, it is often the cose that each 
stein in a clump represents a plant, (in other words that a plant, 
consists of but one stem), and to prune entirely away such a stem 
would therefore, be to cut down or coppice an entire plant which, 
as we have just seen, ia to run the risk of killing it. A wise pre¬ 
caution in dealing with sueli weakly clumps would he, first to deep- 
hoe and manure the soil round them, so as to get them into a little 
better heart, then to prune gently, and finally to cut down by the 
root during the succeeding cold weather. It is of course a question 
whether it would not be cheaper in dealing with such unhealthy 
tea to run all risks, and to cut it down to the ground at once. 

The old hard stems of which we have been treating may easily 
be recognised by the appearance of their bark, which, often gnarled, 
lichen-grown, and warty, is always grey in colour, Younger stems, 
on the other hand, are of a brownish colour, and often marked with 
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dark linos. If ft clump is very thick and close, and the j'oung stems 
nro twiggy above and yield small leaves, some of them may be cut 
away by the root, but the minority of young 1 stems should, as a rule, 
merely be trimmed a little by being relieved of their most wiry 
twigs. 

lu many clumps, there will be found springing straight from tlie 
root, a few long lanky shoots, which bear their leaves far apart, and 
douot branch. These have probably been unnaturally u drawn up,” 
owing to want of air and light. They are never likely to be of 
much use, and if in the way should be removed. 

Young and vigorous stems ought not to be touched with the 
knife. 

It is not necessary to go into details with regard to the treatment 
of younger dumps of tea which have not been over-plucked, and 
which tnerafore do not abound in broom-bearing stems. 

The general principles already insisted upon should lie carried 
out, and after the pruner has finished with it, each clump ought to 
consist of young healthy stems with fresh looking bark which do 
not branch too much, nor end in the wiry spray so often alluded to. 
Tho height and circumference of clumps* will depend on their age, 
and oil site und soil. Ifach dump should be (men and sparse enough 
to admit air and light to its centre, and no particular form 
should be insisted on os a pattern to which all are to be made 
to conform. Each should, on the contrary, be of the form most 
suitable to its condition and requirements. Experience alone 
will teach the comparative severity or lightness of pruning 
which will ljo most advantageous 1o the different varieties of 
the plant, and in different soils and situations. (ienerully pruning 
should be done when the sup is down and the plant is at rest, 
which with the tea plant is the case in the cold weather. The 
mins having ceased, and the ground during the early part- of the 
cold weather having been deeply hoed and manured, whatever 
priming is contemplated ought to bo begun at once, mid finished 
with all convenient speed, so that the plants may have lime to re- 
Covor themselves before the sap begins to rise and the Hushes to 
appear. 

The frequency with which this operation isdo he repeated must 
lx) determined by the condition of the plants, but probably a light 
pruning would be advantageous every year, if it could be managed. 

Pruning, such as has been recommended, cannot be practised suc¬ 
cessfully on one set of bushes for ever, A lime must arrive when 
they will cease to respond to ihe calls upon them, and to begin 
to yield but poor and small leaf, and little of it. Entire exhaus¬ 
tion will eventually follow, but we have yet to learn how long, 
under such a system, they will continue to yield jn‘<>iit<thh/, With 
generous treatment they may probably do so until they are 15 nr 
20 years of age, or even older ; but the wise planter will provide 
for the future by laying down year by year new patches of bushes 
to succeed the old. 

It has not been the object of tins paper to treat of other matters 
connected with tea cultivation. I would merely snv, in conclusion, 
that to ensure success, jiruniiig must go hand in Land with deep 
hoeing, careful weeding, mid manuring. If these, the essentials 
of all gardening and farming be attended to, and intelligent efforts 
be made to get good seed-bearers, if a system of closer planting 
than now prevails be adopted, if rational plucking be practised, 
and increased care be taken in the manufacture for the 
market, there is every reason to believe that tea growing in the 
North-West Provinces of India may yet become a great and 
successful enterprise 1 . 


IPECACUANHA. 

From the Assistant Comer cator of Forests, to the f>or ment 

QiUnologisty Ootacam\nu.f, dated Fdhnnboor, \ lth Uctub< 1871 . 

I have the honour to report, for your information, the parti¬ 
culars noted regarding the growth of the Ipecacuanha plants under 
my charge. Best plant 10 inches in height, inclusive of double 
tops (each inches in length), one of which has also again 
doubled. Each leader 21 inches in length, and in .1 uly a sJtoot 
from the root appeared, which is now flj inches in height. This 
plant is most thriving and healthy. Tho other plant lias improved 
greatly during the rain, and is inches in height, fresh and 
healthy, although not so forward us the other. 

Both plants flowered abundantly. The largo plant only pro¬ 
duced seed which failed to germinate. Major Boddomo, Conser¬ 
vator'of ForestSjWhen here in January last, saw the seeds and said 
from, what is known of the plant it could hardly be expected to 
germjnate. However, tho plants being more established and 
acclimatized, l am sanguine tho next seeds will prove it success. 
Meantime it is very satisfactory to seethe marked improvement 
in the growth of both plants. 


COFFEE. 

- —- 

MtOGltliStf OF COFFEE PLANTING IN DIMHULA. 

A. plaiitcr who has taken tho trouble to collate tho informa¬ 
tion, informs us that during the present season there will not be less 
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than from 3,0(X) to 7,000 acres of forest land felled and planted in 
Diinboola. We suppose between tho throe districts of Bimboola, 
Dickoya, and Maskeliya, tho addition to the planted extent of 
coffee will not be far short of 10,000 acres, which three years 
hence may be oxpected to add 50,000 cwts* to our coffee exports, 
rising by-and-bye to 80,000. 


8VLE OF FORKMT LAND IN DIMBVLA. 

Probably the last side of Crown lands for coffee planting purpos¬ 
es which will take place during Sir Hercules Robinson’s adminis¬ 
tration came off at the Kandy Kutcberry yesterday; and the re¬ 
sult ought to satisfy the Governor that the most sanguine account 
he. may choose to give to the Secretary of State, or the value of 
Crown forest land suitable for coffee and of the greatly-increased 
price which would be given for it were the Ouvah railway (through 
Dimbuhi or Dickova) only announced, will be amply justified by 
4he experience of future sales. We have a graphic account of tho 
scene—no ordinary one—in Kandy and at the Ivuteherry there 
yesterday. There were only three blocks of land—one of 184 
acres, one of .‘122, and one of 458 acres—to be sold, and yet as 
planter after planter came riding or driving into town, it seemed 
as if all Dimbula had been deserted for the occasion, besides there 
being visitors from other districts. The meeting of tho competi¬ 
tors is said to have been the most dismal affair possible—they all 
seemed like attendants on a funeral—and each froid^arrival produc¬ 
ed not a smile, or a word of welcome, but a further lengthening 
of the countenance, and u more dismal look all round. In the ve¬ 
randah of tliii Jvuteherry there could not bo less than a dozen 
earnest bidders (among the many others not so flush of money) 
after three blocks of land. But then such fine land, even for Dim- 
hula ! We are assured by un impartial authority that the 520 
acres comprise as line a piece of land as could possibly be desired 
by any coffee-planter iti the couutry, and the other two were near¬ 
ly as good. The bidding was animated : in one case a block after 
running up grad ally to L’oOO was at one stroke raised, to £000 by 
nil enterprising bidder who thought his antagonists would bo driv¬ 
en out of the field, hut in vain. The result of the sale whs that 
the largest block of 458 acres was sold to Messrs. A. L. Gross and 
( l. M. Ballardie for £l,(I.V) being at the rate of £5 12*. fit/., per 
aere, and that of 520 acres to Mr. L. St. Geo. Garev for £1,oo0 
equivalent to £4 111*. 10<A, per acre ; while the remaining one of 
1st acres was purchased at £*4 5*.,per acre for £7o0 by Mr. Wm, 
Northwav. Thus for an aggregate of 002 acres of forest land, the 
Government has received no less than j£3,9-i 5, being at the rate of 
£ h-2*. per acre* without counting survey fees or cost of title-deeds 
to the purchasers. With such prices and the present prospects for 
coffee-planting, not a day should be lost in dealing with tlic ques¬ 
tion of Railway 'Extension. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE, 

A persual of the article on this subject, taken from the London 
(/mere, ought, to cheer tho hearts of despondent planters and plant¬ 
ing agents in the midst of the present short crops. The concur¬ 
rence of testimony from all quarters, with reference to the great 
deficiency in the supply of coffee for the corning year, and tho 
difficulty of producers to keep pace with the consumption for many 
vears hi'iuS.fnrwurd, is simply irresistible. Every acre of coffee- 
land, worthy of cultivation in Ceylon, ought to rise in value consid¬ 
erably, and the forbearance of capitalists towards their debtors 
with oxer-drawn nccounts, should never be asked for more success¬ 
fully. There are. undoubtedly u good times coming ” for the Cey¬ 
lon coffee planters, and wo trust tho men still amongst them, who 
have borne ‘ the burden and heat of tho (lay ’ for a long series of 
years back will, at length, meet with the due reward of their 
labours. 


COFFEE : ITS PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, &C, 

-- 

(From the (Jrocer 9 Xoiu 1 l//n) 

The recent extraordinary rise in the price of coffee has (ac¬ 
cording to the Few York Shipping List ) produced much discus¬ 
sion in American commercial circles, The price of good Rio in 
ijG#rgo, for instance, lias within a few weeks advanced from lljc. 
to nearly 17c. per lb., jtm} otluvr descriptions of coffee have risen 
nearly as much. A glance at tire history of .the coffee trade and 
at the influences which have brought about the.recent changes in 
price will he interesting at this time, when this sudden and great 
advance in price, indicating a scarcity of coffee, is followed by 
recent news from Brazil, the chief producing country, that the 
Legislature has passed the Bill for emancipating tho waves. The 
abolition of slavery in tho British West Indies contributed, 
among other circumstances, to disturb the Aguiar production of 
coffee. Soon after, in 183?, the West Indies, not including nayti, 
produced 49,000 tons, while tho Dutch East Indies produced 
2(3,000 tons, Tho total production of the world was 142,000 tons* 
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In 1*51 tho proportion was iv 8 follows:—West Indies, 20,000; 
Dutch East Indies, 82,000; total vroduet, 275,000 tons. In 1>W 
the change of relations appears still more remarkable :—West In¬ 
dies, 8,000; Duteh East Indies, 00,000 ; total, *42,500 tuns. 
Tlio West India plantations were long neglected by their owners, 
who lived in Europe, leaving them to overseers. Toffee culture 
requires constant attention and cheap labour. It is not strange 
therefore that it sought more congenial regions. The Oovcru- 
rnont supervision and the coolie labour of Java and Ceylon were 
well suited to it. In .lava and Packing the East India Company 
knew how to produce the best coffee at the cheapest rates. ('ny¬ 
lon rose from a production of 31,000 cwts. in 1*37 to ten times ns 
much in 1851, and this is again trebled in the. present short crop, 
.lava, more subject to droughts and devastating storms, fluctuated 
n good deal more in supplying the markets. The lowest point readied 
was 15,000 tons in 1833, and the highest pointAvas 77,000 tons in 1855. 
The average yearly product during the four successive decades of 
years,fromlfftl to lH71,lias been 37,<», 58,(KM), 01,000, oml 55,000 
tons respectively. The Brazils, with abundant black labour, in the 
meantime rose to prominence in the coffee market. Beginning 
with 1821, the average production per year during the four fol¬ 
lowing periods of ten years was 10,000, 40,000, 07,000, and 141,000 
tons. The average tWn fell off to 128,000 tons during the sewn 
years after 180], 

Among the coffee-producing countries, near the l nited Slates, 
the production of sugar lias been encroaching in a remarkable 
manner on that of coffee. Tie \alue of sugar* only l jc. per lb. 
on the plantation in 1847, lias been quadrupled since that time, 
while the value of coffee has only been doubled. Two in¬ 
fluences have tended to the advance—the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies already mentioned, and the depreciation of gold. 
In Cuba, if we except the Santiago district, coffee cultivation has 
ceased altogether; and in other islands, except in Porto i»ni%it 
has continued with varying and uncertain results. This change of 
the field of production is unquestionably a very important fact. 
AVhcn the production was scattered o\er tin* world, we were less 
subject to the chances of a short crop,” because the local influences 
of one part of the world would not be felt in another. Now, how¬ 
ever, tfic production is confined to the Brazils and two large islaiulsin 
the Indian Ocean. A fa\onrahle or unfavourable season in any 
one of these coffee-raising countries, produces a marked effect, in 
the amount and price of the staple. To this cause of fluctuation 
must he added the uncertainty as to the renewal of the Dutch East 
India (ompany's charter. If the charter he not renewed, labour com¬ 
plications^.I uVawdll follow, the a action sales may cease, and the ves¬ 
sels of all nations will conic into competition with those; of the Dutch 
merchants, which are now employed in regular order. I’ll is would 
produce irregularity in transportation. It is im interesting fact 
that in Europe the consumption of coffee has increased slowly, 
varying with the price and the duties imposed, and ranging from 
l lb. for each person in England to II lbs. in Holland. 

In America the consumption in 1*21 was I lb. 4 oz. for each 
person; in 183U, <1 lbs.; in 1851; *J lbs. The total consumption 
in 1*42 was (>7,000 tons; in 1802 it was only 40,(XX) 
tons; and last year it was 124,000 tons. In 1*51, Europe con¬ 
sumed 180,000; and the I'nited States, 7G,(X)0 ; total, 22,000 tons. 

In 1807 the proportion was as follows-—Europe, 282, (XX); (nited 
States, 02,(XX); total, 374,(XX) tons. In 1*70, Europe,^ 17,000 ; 
('nited States, 124,000 ; total, 471.0(H) tons. If the American 
population numbers 100,000,000 in the ) ear 11)00, as many pre¬ 
dict, they should consume at the present rate per person (nearly * 
lbs.) 35/,000 tons of coffee. The consumption in America Inis 
rapidly increased of late, on account of the lower duty, ami the 
great demand of the coloured population in the Southern Slates. 
This demand is principally for Bio. The increased demand among 
tho whites is mostly lbr .lava and Maracaibo. The consumption 
will be checked, of course, by the rise in value. 

Am emancipation is now imminent in the Brazils, we must be 
prepared for a low production .in 1 In* future, especially 
if the slaves are suddenly liberated. If the coffee-production 
of a country is once interrupted, it requires time to (ill the 
vacancy in the market, because the coffee tree does not 
begin to bear until its fifth year. High values produced 
by’ interruption are more permanent, therefore, in tin* 1 
coffee trade than in uuv other, except in the case of certain 
spices. The estimates of the short crops, however, which are now 
made and published must not bo taken with too much credulity, as , 
the range of urea under cultivation is so largo that it is impossible 
to judge of the crop with accuracy. The lowest estimates of the | 
deficiency of the crop, now given by intelligent students of the i 
subject, are as follows:—For the * Brazils, 70, (XX); for Java, 
20,000; for Ceylon, 10,000 toils—a total estimated deficit of 
100,000 tons. 

The weather is now hard and dry. Hot days and high winds, 
with cold mornings, have prevailed for the pust ten days, and j 
Christina* day fora wonder promises to*be dry this year. Lon- I 
cmim are finished and high ones all but, 1x>th high and low, are a ! 
sad disappointment: and owners, agents, and managers, after repeat* | 
ed reductions of original and altered estimates, are now obliged to : 
bear witness to the melancholy fact that they have be.-u dm* iu-d 


by appearances, To such an extent has this gone that many well- 
known properties, well cultivated too, are giving one-fourth and 
one-fifth of their average yield, lienee we find even since crop 
began, estimates have been twice and in some cases three times 
reduced. As a consequence too conjecture is free and out-spoken 
ns to the probable total ont-tuni of our export of this season, 
which it is now thought by many will not exceed (XX),(XX) cwts. 
Acre for acre, I believe, this will be the shortest yield our 
island has out given. Fortunately the price keeps up! But no 
price vve can look for will compensate for such an awful deficiency 
in quantity. Tin* cause of this deficiency is not fnr to seek. The 
hind, ns before shewn in these reports, is*taking its periodical rest. 
And all the manure we can apply, and nil the cultivation we can 
bestow, will not prevent its requiring ami taking this rest, la it 
not so in Knglnnu and other European countries ? and are not 
farmers discovering that, notwithstanding their boasted rotation of 
crops and of manures, the land requires a rest; nor ill this a new 
thing, was it not so in earliest times? AVIuvt do we read in 
Exodus chapter 23 nml at verses 10 and IL ? “And six years 
“ sluilt thou sow thv land, and slmlt gather in the fruit* thereof. 
“ But the seventh year tlmu slmlt let it rest and He still; that the 
“ poor of thy people may cat, and what, they leave the beasts of 
“ the Held shall out. In like manner slmlt thou deal with thy 
“ vineyard mid with thy olive-vnrd. M 

If, owing to a difference in our tropical soil und seasons, the 
land continues to hear rrops for ten or eleven years on end, we, 
find it squares itself with us by taking two successive years of rest, 
a« we see it has done* regularly during three decades; seasons out 
of joint, and leaf disease, seem but auxiliaries to this necessary 
condition of nil lands— fteriodiral rent*. 

Thu leaf disease appears to be wearing itself out, and green 
is again becoming the prevailing colour. Estates are rehabilitat¬ 
ing themselves quicker thaiiUMial aftercrop, and indeed well 
they mav, having done so little to hurt themselves with the present 
crop. ’[ he spirit in the price of coffee has given a stimulus to tho 
recultivation of ninny u patch along- road-sides, and it is amusing 
to see with what vigour the owners of such hits are working up 
gardens that have been neglected for years. Whore bare sticks 
only were visible a ipoutli or two ago, they are now brushed up 
and are getting tipped with green. 

Blo&vniiimf lias begun to shew on low lands. It will be a 
sprinkling of crop next July. During the last week arrivals of 
coffee both Native and Plantation in the central capital have got 
scantier daily, and the end cannot be distant. 

ffrnlth ill the whole is good. 

Is tin) nr is pUmtifnl, and soon it will be paid off in large quantities. 

It im is still dear, and it will likely be .so till February when the 
next crop will begin to arrive. 

In the report of our correspondent in the last issue of the 
Orerlftiul Ohxrrre r, a mistake occurs; the estimate for 1*72-73 
should he i,200,(XJ0 ew Is. instead of 2<K),UUU cwt*. 


CEYLON COFFEE SOILS. 

— —♦*—- 

» 

Month of £>< triton hi ex of xantjthx of >Sotlx, dv., aunt to b'.mjh.unl for 
Awth/six, 

" r.nol.K toNDKltv" AM) “VVVLOYA.” 

B.tinh'l trout lettn' from Jumot Ta>(lor. Ifxtj,^ to Meuse*, Ketr 
t)nmhts d* Co, 

III lilling the boxes of soil, I dug a hole, about the same 
width as the box, tilling the box by stages of an inch or two 
with earth from corresponding depths in tin* hole. Thus if a 
side of the box is taken out, n section of the -oil as it is in tin- 
field will be seen nearly Correct to the depth of fully a foot. The 
surface soil is at tin* end of the boxes marked TOP. 1 may men¬ 
tion that the bulk of the small feeding mots of the coffee are 
within generally two or three inches of the surface of tin* ground. 

W. M. L. 

The box marked L. C. o. contains a .simple of brunches with the 
berries mid leaves on, from 

W. M. L. 

trees ittuhr hearing, ami tin* box marked L. C. 6. contains a sam¬ 
ple with berries and all tin* leaves on, from trees over-bearing, and 
unable to ripen the crop properly, although it is only a small crop. 

The sample a is from good soil, same as in the 

\V. M.L. 

box of soil marked L. C. 3. and taken from the same place. The 
sample b is from exhausted soil, a sample of which is contained in 
the box marked W. M. L. 

L. C. 4. There are but few trees in the phtce that sample a i< 
taken from, which have u<*t u very much thn-kcr crop than shown 
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by tho .sample, and these few trees under bearing, will have a very 
much larger crop next year. On some of tho branches of sample 
n> will be found specimens of the coffee bug, that is tho black 
bug, but not in quantity to have done harm. My idea in select¬ 
ing these two samples is, that in the bad sample b, something may 
be found deficient, the want of which prevents the berries from 
ripening properly and accounts for the sickly and nearly leafless- 
state of the trees when maturing crop. The bottles on tho 
branches, sample a, being from trees under bearing, and 
from excellent soil, might be expected to contain an ample supply 
of all necessary materials. Jt might be useful to know 
what difference there is between the ingredients of these two 
samples. Perhaps the difference may be found more between the 
ash of the branches and leaves of the two samples than between 
that of the berries. The berries in the bad sample may have absorb¬ 
ed nearly as much mineral matter from the bronchus ns they 
want. The cause of their not ripening being the unhealthiness of 
tho branches, and scarcity of leaves thus produced. In sample a, 

I should suppose that berries, leaves, ami branches, will contain 
everything they want in abundance; hut I hardly think the samples 
are large enough to allow of the branches and hemes being analys¬ 
ed separately, and I should think that there might be a general 
deficiency sfiown by sample b r taken Altogether as compared with 
sample a. In some respects it would be interesting to know the pro¬ 
portion of ash from equal weights of the two samples. In case of 
there being no great difference between materials of the ashes, the 
proportion of the quantities of ashes might help to guide us to an 
explanation of liow they come to differ. Comparing the analysis 
of tho two samples of soils, from which the samples of branches are 
taken, with the analysis of the branches, might also help to throw 
light on the matter. The samples of soil I took to lvandy the 
otner day, are as follows :— 

W. M. L. 

L. 0. 1. Is fresh soil from tlio forest: ij. i*< a soil in which 
I know coffee would grow well, and bear good crops for many years 
without manure. 

L. C. 2. Is from clearing which hns been felled and burned off, 
for a tear and a lmlf, on which nothing has grown yet (since burn¬ 
ing off) it Wing just recently planted with tea. 1 should like this 
sample compared with the first sample, to see what difference 
the burning of the forest makes to the soil by adding its ashes; 
say also, if practicable, to see what effect exposure to the sun may 
have on the soil, say by exhausting the organic matter in it per¬ 
haps. Coffee does not grow well here, especially in black soil, wlieii 
there has been no burn, as on places where the felled forest has been 
carried off the. land, or on places that have not got covered with 
it in felling, the young plants on such places art' often very sickly 
for years after planting, but eventually grow all right. Young 
coffee plants usually grow better the sooner they are planted in 
tho field after burning off the forest. Seeing that potash applied 
to young coffee plants in the shape of saltpetre seems to nave 
no effect, I am inclined to think that a good burn of the forest 
causes the young coffee hi grow better hy the alkali of the ashes 
destroying acids in the soil. Black soil’ up in this cool climate, 
and of a peaty nature, might contain some such noxious properties, 
and other jungle soils in a less degree. 

L. (J, 3. Is a lino black soil, in which coffee lias borne 
heavy crops for many years, and in \\hich the coffee is 
still as good, perhaps as never was, and will be good, 1 have no 
doubt, for very many years to come without any manure. It is 
from a very stony rocky place which lias never been manured. Hotli 
the former samples are also of black soils. This sample might be 
compared with the two former, to see if it is still as rich as (hey 
are in necessary materials. Any deficiency as yet has certainly 
not deteriorated the coffee much, though no doubt, were the soil 
to be re-planted with young coffee, trees, they would not grow 
well. 

0. L. 3J. Is a sample of a brown colored soil which coffee has 
borne good crops for many years, and is still as good bearing coffee 
as ever, showing no sign of exhaustion in any way. 

L. C. 3. Soil without manure. This \V. (). 3$ soil lias never 
been manured either, unless any small experiment which I may 
have forgot about may have been made on the spot many years 
ago. But the same sort of soil is equally pood for the coffee all 
round, over a far greater extent than could nave been occupied by 
any experiment, and including the unmanitred parts that must ; 
have been left round any such. It might be useful to know if | 
there is any peculiarity common to these two different-looking 
soils, that accounts for both being up to now equally good for 
coffee. 

L. 4. Ts a sample of soil of fair appearance in which coffee 
boro good crops for a good number of years, but is now very much 
fallen off, bearing but small crop and being unable to mature 
even these properly. I have, I think, some recollect ioq of a part 
of this piece of inferior soil, having been manured, if not the 
whole of it with guano of the supply got up in J8(>3, or with the 
Australian bone-dust of 18(>4, but it is not mentioned in the list 
of experiments 1 made, and probably never has bean manured, but 
so far this does not matter, as its badness is not to bo attributed to 
liny manuring or other experiment tried with it, 1 am sure. 


L, C. 5. Sample is soil from near a paten* of maana-grass. It 
seems good-looking soil, although there m a peculiarity about its 
looks. It is black with a copper-colored tinge, and although pretty 
deep, lias a very inferior quality of sub-aoiL Coffee trees grow very 
badly, and bear little or no crop. In the case of L. 0. 4 sample, I 
should like to know what may be found deficient in it, as compared 
with samples L. 0. 3 and W. 0. 3£. In the case of sample L. C. 5, 
I should like to know, besides any deficiency of necessary mate¬ 
rials that may lie found to characterise it, if there is not some 
poisonous quality in it, if it be practicable to find this out.^ 

I should like to know the proportion of organic matter in each 
of these six samples of soils. In all I see of artificial manuring, 
leads me to doubt if mineral matter be as yet wanted for our 
coffee, unless it may be iii exceptional cases, os near native vil¬ 
lages, in land that has in former ages been cultivated with green 
crops, it strikes me too from all I see of our coffee, that its 
falling off is mostly from exhaustion of organic matter in the 
soil, still this does not seem to be capable of explaining the 
matter in many cases. 


NARANGHENA. 

As requested, I now send you four samples of Naranghena 
soils. 

W. M. L. 

No. 1. From old coffee, at an elevation of 3,300 feet, bearing 
an average crop of from 5 cwts. to 0 cwts. per acre. This coffee 
is exposed to wind. 

Xo. 2. Old coffee, same elevation as above, but not exposed to 
wind, bearing average crops year by year of 12 cwts. per sere. 

Xo. 3. Coffee planted in 1802 at an elevation of 2,000 feet, 
and has, since it came into bearing in 18(>5, home average crops of 
8 cwts. per Rcre. 

Xo. 4. From the forest which lias just been felled, but not yet 
burned off. 

Nos. 1 & 2. Samples have never been manured to my know¬ 
ledge, which extends to 1803. 

Xo. 3. Sample now manured with saltpetre and bone-dust 
in September 1800, and will this season yield a crop of 12 cwts. 
per acre. 


HYLVAKANDK. 

Samples of Soil sent by E. J. Young, Esq. 

Xo. 1. Virgin soil from tho Kandnnewera jungle, adjoining 
Sylvakande coffee. 

Xo. 2. Soil from good coffee, with samples of leaves, berries, 
See., enclosed, done up in a hag. 

Xo. 3, Soil taken from exhausted coffee with leaves, berries, 
&c. 

TM’LLATWKLLE. 

The box contains nine, samples, namely, Xo. 1. of soil, wood, and 
coffee hemes; Xos. 2 and 3 ditto. 

Sample No. 1. Taken from 1 he face uf a hill, with a westerly 
aspect, and at an elevation of about 1,500 feet above sea 
level. The coffee is very bad and stunted in appearance and, 
in my opinion, never can have been good. It has never been 
manured and, as far as I can learn, has never given good crops. 
It must also lmve suffered a good deal from min, wash, and wind. 

Xo. 2. Sample was taken from the brow of a hill, having a 
northerly aspect, and at an elevation of 1,040 feet. It has always 
been good coffee, and lias borne good crops for many years, has 
never been manured, and is still vigorous coffee. 

Xo. 3. Is taken from the best part of a young field of coffee, 
about seven years old. The trees have borne large crops for 
about 4 years post and are still vigorous, and likely to bear good 
crops for some years to come. 

MORATKNNK. 

Reminds on Samples sent for Analysis. 

Xo. 1. Sample taken from afield facing tho north. Tho 
ground is steep and very stony, but shows no sign of rain-wash, 
the roots of the trees being well covered. The wholo field is 
dying out, and the trees on many parts are already dead. Has 
never been mauured. 

No. 2. Sample taken from field in which the trees are good, 
and show no signs of decay. The land is steep and stony, and 
has never been manured. 

COLORAIN. 

Memo, of .S hmpUs of Colgmin Soil sent for Analysis. 

A 1. Taken from a field planted about 17 years ago; is very 
fertile ; trees are very strong and vigorous, and yield heavy crops 
year by year without manure. 

A 2. The sub-soil to the above, texture good; not too stiff, yet 
pretty retentive. These two soils may bo taken os models of a 
gwd coffee soil and sub-soil, < 
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B. 1. Taken from a field which has been under cultivation for 
15 years or more and still crops well* The soil of good average 
quality. 

II. 2. Sub-soil to above. 

U. Very deep and very productive \ the soil looks like an 
accumulation of soil washed down by rain. 

D. Exhausted for coffee growing, and abandoned 2 years ago. 
It has been cultivated for 8 years, and was probably originally of 
good quality. 

E. Exhausted and abandoned like the D sample. These two 
samples of abandoned soilsd iffer a good deal in appearance, and are 
from opposite hills. 

F1. Has been planted with coffee 16 to 17 years; may probably 
have cropped well in its time, but is now wanting in vigour. 

F 2. Sub-soil to above. 

G 1. Soil a good deal exhausted ; lias been long under cultiva¬ 
tion : 

G 2. Sub-soil to above. 

III. Has given very fine crops, bat now shews signs of falling 
off. Has been planted from 1) to 10 years. 

II 2. Sub-soil to above. 

I 1. Similar in character to the former sample, but not quite 
as good. 

I 2. Sub-soil to above. 

The fields from which the samples F U II ^ and I have been 
taken are so situated on the estate, as to make it highly desirable 
that they should be recruited through the application of artificial 
manures" alone, and their physi< al character is such as to encourage 
the hope that this may be found practicable. 

K 1. On this Held" the trees are thin of wood, and do not crop 
well. 

K 2. Sub-soil to above. 

L 1. A red clay, differing much in appearance from any of the 
preceding samples. The trees pretty vigorous for their age. 

L 2. Sub-soil to above. 


M 1. Poor quartz soil, not likely to be much benefited by the 
application of artificial manures. 

M 2. The sub-soil; this looks better than the arable which 
atoms washed out. This soil had bone-dust and poonac applied to 
it, about 18 months ago, but without any result. 

.3 packets of the ash of a strong healthy coffee tree, grown in 
the soils marked A 1 and A 2. 

N.li.—The depth of arable soil is very various; in some parts it 
is four to five inches or more, in other parts barely an inch or none 
at all. The above samples marked as “ the soil'' are from a depth 
of 2 to 4 or 5 inches, just such a depth as what are known ns the 
u feeding roots” were found to permeate. 

Those marked " sub-soil” are from a depth of between 5and 5) to 
12 inches. All the samples have been dried in the sun before 
being put up, and their coarser fragments picked out. 


PENDLETON. 

Memo of samples of soils and berries and branches of the coffee tree 
sent from Pendleton Estate. 

. W. M. L. 

No. 1. Samples are selected from afield of coffee which has 
always borne heavily; matures its crop well, and shows no signs 
of want of vigour. 0 

No. 2. Samples are taken from a field, the trees on which 
over-bear every alternate year; they suffer greatly; cannot mature 
their crop, and many of them die out year by year from the 
effects of over-cropping. 

No. 3. Samples are taken from a field which bore heavily for 
two or three years, but which has done nothing since, and in which 
the trees seem to be thoroughly exhausted, not even able to put out 
leaves. The samples are all selected from coffee fields in their 
eleventh year, at an elevation of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above 
sea level, and from fields which have never been manured. 

W. M. 

Boxes I. II. & HI. contain the 3 samples of soil. Box No. 
TV. contains the 3 samples of fruit, and box No. V. 3 samples of 
branches. 


GONA ADIKA. 

Memo, of samples of Gona Adika soils , 

W. M. L. 

No. 1. Contains sample of soil from the lower and best part of 
Cape Colony, where the coffee is very good, and the trees bear 
well, but are unable to mature all the crop they bear. 

No. 2. Soil from the jungle immediately adjoining the above 
field, and at the same adjoining on the other side, a field where the 
coffee is old, hut has been good, and is nowgradually going out. 

No. 3, Soil from oldest coffee on Mousa uompera, now almost 
extinct, and not kept under cultivation. , 

No/~ 4. Soil from the youngest coffee in u Oorpabody” acyoin- 
ing Pamawatte where the coffee is now in full bearing, and would 
do well were it not for the great amount of wash during the 


heavy rains. The soil in this field is apparently the best on the 
estate. 

N.B.—The samples in the box are all divided, and have been 
put in exactly as they were origiually in the field, that is, the soil 
at the top of the box being the surface soil, and so on, to the depth 
of a foot. By taking off one side of the box, the sections of soil 
will appear as they are in the field. 


GALLOWAY KNOWR. 

\V. M. L. 

No 1. Sample of soil from young coffee, (about 7 years old) 
' and which has borne good crops and is still vigorous. 

; No. 2. Sample of soil from old coffee which lias been aban- 
i doned for years. 

No. 3. Sample of soil from old coffee. 


FERTILIZING STBSTANCES FOR CEYLON COFFEE 
LANDS. 


Onn best thanks are due for a copy of the report for 1870-71 of 
the Ceylon Planters’ Association. Amongst information of a use¬ 
ful nature on subjects which have been already discussed to a 
more or less extent, we are surprised to find, for tho first time 
published, a lengthy and most important contribution to our 
Knowledge of the chemistry of that branch of agriculture which 
constitutes the main material interest of this colony. Proceedings 
of Committee Meetings of tho Association were formerly held 
sacred from publication, a rule more honoured in the breach than 
the observance. The result of the restrictive rule, (no longer in 
force,) is that we only now are aware that at a Committee 
meeting held so long ago as 20th Juno 1870, 44 Mr. Harrinson 
mentioned that in accordance with the request of the Committee he 
had selected samples of soils, coffee, Ac., from various estates and 
forwarded them to England for purposes of analysis. Ho then 
read a paper descriptive of the various samples sent.” The 
analyses of soils made by Dr. Voelcker a year ago (he does not seem 
to have thought it necessary to report on tho branches, leaves^ and 
fruit sent to him) are published, with the opinions of that eminent 
agricultural chemist as to the best substances for application to 
such s<»ils and the proportions of each. The soils were of all 
qualities, taken from estates of varying ages, and at different 
elevations, and Dr. Voelcker prescribes for each t ypical case. This 
contribution to the literature of coffee culture is, therefore, of 
general and great importance, fully justifying the space we devote 
to it. We intended to have drawn attention in detail to the main 
results established, but space to-day will not permit. For the 
present, therefore, we can only say that Dr. \oelcker’s analyses 
confirm the results of previous lines ns to the wouderful similarity 
of the coffee soils of Ceylon in all the main constituents : organic 
matter, oxides of iron, alumina and insoluble silieious matter. 

The great problem is to ascertain the proportions of the soil of,— 
i first, phosphoric acid; and second, potash. A few decimal parts 
i of these essential elements efficient or in excess, make all the 
difference between sterility and fertility ; and on the proportions 
ascertained, depen^ the quantities which should be applied to the 
soil of 


First ,— Good mujuate of potash, 

the imported potash of commerce, muriate, and chloride of 
potash meaning just the same thing,) containing 80 per cent, of nure 
muriate of potash. Second,—tine bone-dust. Third,—Good 
superphosphate of lime, (bones treated with sulphuric acid 
the best form), containing 25 per cent, of soluble phosphate. 
Fourth,—Good sulphate of ammonia. Tn one case alone is nitrate 
of soda the form of saltpetre most allied to common (salt) recom¬ 
mended, and with Dr. Voelcker's verdict tliat it is evanescent and 
liable to be washed away, while, being in demand, unhappily, of 
the manufacture of gunpowder, it is far more expensive than 
muriate of potash, we may dismiss it. Four-fifths at least of what 
the eminent agricultural chemist considers the most efficacious 
manure for coffee must consist of potash, bone-dust, and ashes in the 
shape of superphosphate ; while the phosphate of ammonia added 
should nover exceed one-fifth. In four out of six recipes, indeed, 
given by Dr. Voelcker, the proportion is only 15 percent, proportions 
applied, as Dr. Voelcker states, of fertilising salts recommends, 
depend on the condition of the soil as revealed by analysis; but even 
where analysis cannot be obtained, any planter would bo safe in 
applying a small dressing of the substances named to good soil 

! say 3 cwts. per acre) so as to keep it good; and a huger dressing 
say 5 cwts. per acre, with about an equal quantity of poonac) to 
fertilize poor or restoro exhausted soil. Tho application to secure 
the fullest results ought, we learn from a planter of experience, to 
be made annually; but once in two years would keep land fairly 
in heart. A most important point to be remembered is that every 
cwt. added to the normal produce of an estate is almost clear pro¬ 
fit. It follows that if by adding 3 cwt. per acre annually of 
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manure, the yield is raised from 5 cwt. to 7, 8, 0, or 10 cwt., the 
immediate profit will be large, while the land will be kept per¬ 
manently in good condition. The cost of 3 cwt. of Dr. Voelcker’a 
mixture ought not, when applied, to reach £3, while 2 cwt. addi¬ 
tional of coffee ought to realize £(» to £7 gross, of which according to 
our authority a very large proportion would be profit. Oanany of our 
readers fovour us with analysis of castoroil cake, so that we may be 
able to see why it is so much better than coco&nut poonac which we 
know yields to analysis the elements of coffee ? Dr. Voolcker, the 
man of science, attaches far less importance to organic matter than 
does the merely practical planter, Mr. Taylor. Organic matter is 
of great importance, nevertheless! just as fallen leaves, though 
they contain tho minimum of fertilizing salts, are yet most effica¬ 
cious in securing tho action on soil which results from warmth and 
moisture. In the soils examined by DiC Voelcker the proportion 
of organic matter varied from a minimum of 5*07 to a maximum of 
13'13; oxides of iron from 2*04 to 12*84; alumina from (>*01 to 10*47; 
whilo insoluble silicious matter proved to be never below 50*57, 
(alumina being in this case high in proportion,) rising to 82*23. 
Our soils consist of about 08 per cent, of the organic and mineral 
substances named, with not much more than traces iu each case of 
such salts as sulphate and carbonate of lime, magnesia, phosphoric 
acid, potash ana soda. In the venr best soil we get *30 of phos¬ 
phoric acid, and '27 of potash. Such soil would grow anything; but 
what could be expected from another soil shewing only *02 of 
phosphoric acid, and *04 of potash P This was a dark patena soil and 
although it looked well, did not, of course, grow coffee well. Even 
tho richest manure would probably be thrown away in this case, 
unless the ground were first well stirred up and left for a couple of 
years to be aerated. The great desiderata seem to bo simple tests 
for phosphoric acid and potash, which any Superintendent 
could apply. So long as a soil is found to contain appre¬ 
ciable Quantities of each, it will grow coffee well and 
require but a moderate expenditure for manuring. If phosphoric 
acid is so low as *10, and potash down to 15 per cent., then only 
heavy manuring with potash, bones, superphosphate, and am¬ 
monia, with or without poonac, pulp, ifec.r will enable the soil to 
yield good crops of coffee. So much for to-day, but we hope to ex¬ 
tend more of the attention which it deserves to the very valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the successful vulture of coffee con¬ 
tained in the opinions which Mr. Harrison, at the instance of the 
Planters’ Association has been the means of eliciting from Dr. 
Voelcker. Complaints have been made, we understand, that while 
the association paid for the analyses, the soils analyzed were all 
from properties owned by one Firm. We think this was un¬ 
fortunate, not so much as a matter of science, (for every possible 
condition seems to have been represented,) but with reference to 
good taste and good feeling. 


VARIETIES OF MILK. 


MARKET REPORT. 


Home Hairs, 8 th December 1871. 

Silk.—W ith the exception of s few days of rather improved business a fortnight 
ago, the silk market has been exceedingly qrtiet daring the past month, 
there having been little or no demand for the continent, and home manufacturers 
contenting themselves with working up their stocks. China silk has steadily 
maintained its former rates however, and importers continue to held very firmly, 
rejecting offers of 3d. to 6d. under quotations. Thus there has been lifctie or no 
sensible change In prices during the month. In Canton silk there has hem occa¬ 
sional business at 16s. to 16s. for common to fair market Tmtlee, and 91s. to 92*. 
for finest "ourlo” sort, but the medium qualities have not been wanted. Loans 
Hongs are flat, at 91s. fid. to 22 s. for finest No. 1, and interior qualities In 
proportion; but tills is owing mainly to the heavy simultaneous arrivals of this 
silk, for which there is always so limited a demand. Japans and Bengals are both 
much negloeted, and sales are only to be made by forcing; both these silks are 
comparatively very cheap, and the difficulty of getting them thrown, ap 

the one great obstacle to business. Deliveries last month were fairly good. H _ 

are large, owing to the rapid shipments from tho east since the opening of the 
new season, and the simultaneous large arrival's hero; but the market will soon 
feel relief, as the bulk of the silk to arrive this season lias already come forward. 


Tka—T he deliveries in London estimated for the week were 1,717,049 lbs., which 
Is sn Increase of 45,234 lbs. compared with the previous statement. 


Suoak.— The market continues in the same dull stiitc a* previously reported, 
transactions continuing very limited, and at prices in buyers* favour. 200 
casks British West India sold ; Demerara and Berbice, 99s. to 31n. fid ; St. Kitts, 
30s. fid. The remainder of the parcel*of Mauritius offered in public sales yester¬ 
day— 1,700 lit 279 to 32s .; And 000 baskets of Penang date, 24s *6d. Befined dried 
goods are slow of sale at previous prloes. Pieces now show a decline of fid. per 
cwt. Molasses: 50 casks fine Australian sold at 16s. fid. 


Coffee.—T he small parcels offered to-day wore disposed of at full rates. 130 
casks, 60 bags and barrels Plantation Ceylon : triage, 62s. fid. small, 67s. to 68s. ; 
low middling, 71s. fid. to 72s.; middling, 73s. fid. to 78s.; poaberry, 83». to 84s. ; 
and 70 bags Natal, 72s. fid.; 70 packages Mocha bought in at 92s. Privately, 60 
tons native Ceylon sold for arrival: good ordinary, «7«.; bold, fllta. 

Messrs Ktlburn, Kershaw Co.'s Circular, 

-»- 

Calcutta, 2 6t/i December 1871. 

Itfiuoo.—In consequence of the Christmas holidays, two Public Sales only 
ha\e been held during the past week; at these, 1,930 chests were offered and 1,828 
chests (including some rejections previously counted as sold) disposed of, making 
the total quantity out of the market about 75,000 mautids. The demand has l>ecn 
very active, and prices, except for the very fine lots, again rather stiffer. Clean 
plant Oudes, and good Benares consumers are in great request, and sell at very 
full price*. 

Exports of Indigo from 1st November to 81st instant 1871 

Chests. Mds. 8. Ch. 

To Great Britain. 4,615 17,649 37 0 

Franco . 1,720 5,333 29 fl 

„ Trieste . 3,410 9,272 21 5 

„ Foreign Europe. 476 1,842 16 7 

„ America.: . 377 1,510 22 o 

„ G ul pi is St Levante. 179 082 5 13 


Total.... 9,777 37,191 11 15 


( Communicated.) 

Ah for as we know, no nation uses the milk of any carnivorous 
animal. There is no reason for believing’ that the milk of this order 
of animals would either be disagreeable or unwholesome ; but tho 
ferocity and restlessness of the creatures will always present an 
obstacle to the experiment. The different milk of those animals 
with which we are acquainted agree in their chemical qualities, 
and is confirmed by the fact that other animals, besides man, can be 
nourished in infancy by the milk of every distinct species. Rats 
and leverets have been suckled by cats, fawns by ewes, foals by 
goats, and man, iu all stages of his existence, has been nourished 
by the milk of various animals, except the carnivorous. The milk 
of the mare is inferior in oily matter to that of the cow, but it is 
said to contain more sugar, and other salts. The milk of the ewo 
is as rich as that of the cow in oil, but contains less sugar than 
that of other animals. Cheese made of ewe's milk is still made in 
England and Scotland, but it is gradually being disused. The 
milk of tho ass approaches that of human milk in several of its qua¬ 
lities. To this resemblance it owes its use by invalids in pulmo¬ 
nary complaintfij but it has no particular virtue to recommend its 
preference, and is only prescribed by nurses. Goats milk perhaps 
stands next to that of the cow in its qualities; it is much used in 
Southern Europe. It affords excellent cheese and butter, its cream 
being rich and more copious than that from cows. Gamers milk 
i9 employed in China, Africa, and, in short, in all those countries 
where the animal flourishes. It is, however, poor in every respect, 
but still, being milk, is invaluable where butter is not to be pro¬ 
cured. The milk of the sow resembles that of the cow, ana is 
used at Canton and other parts of China. The milk of the buffaloe 
is also like that of the cow, though the two animals belong to 
different species. Every preparation of milk, and every separate 
ingrediont of it is wholesome milk; cream, butter, cheese, fresh 
curds, whey, akiramed-milk, butter-milk, kc. Butter-milk and 
whey will undergo a spontaneous vinous fermentation, if kept long 
enough, and aloonol can be distilled from it. The Tartan, it u 
well-known, prepare quantities of spirituous drink from mare’s 
milk. 


Raw Bilk.—S ince onr last report about 40 bales middling native rainy Jungypore 
have boon sold at Rs. 12-8 ; Home very low offers have Ywen made for inferior 
native Commcroolly, which have been' refused ; 20 Rupee* have been offers! and 
refused for the first 25 bales J & R. W Radnagur October bund just arrived, but 
in the present state of the market no higher offer is likely to be made ; they will, 
In all probability, be shipped on owners* account: the Amt arrivals! of native 
November bund are expected to be here at the beginning of next month. 

The Btr. > hnam left on the 21st Instant with 23 bales for France ; Str. liters- 
burg left on the same day with 9 bales for London. 


Tka.- -The Christmas holidays have caused business to be interrupted during 
the pa*t week, and we Iiave very little of Interest to report. 

A Public Sale, consisting of 868 chests, took place on the 21st instant; all were 
sold. There was a good amount of competition, and prices ruled firm throughout. 
A small invoice of Green Tea from the Cnota Nagpore District realized an average 
of Re. 1-2 per lb. 

There have been large arrivals from au quarters during the past few days, and 
liberal quantities will shortly be brought forward at auction. 

Reuter, under date the 20th, quotes the London market firm for good 
qualities. 

PUBLIC SALE PRICES, 21ST DECEMBER 1871, 

JSquw. London price. 

Chests Average Ft. £4-10; Ex. 2s. 

Usual Commissions. 


Assam.— Sookimbarry Tea Estate—various 
kinds. 118 chests 


Various.— Bungoo River Tea Plantation, 
Chittagong—Pekoe, annas 164 ; Broken 
ditto. Re. 1 ; Congou, annas Ilf ; Broken 
Mixed, annas 10} .... 


A/Aiiyimni a cm fwvury, vuiunHviigi 1 —a w 

Re. 1; Souchong* annas 10}; Congo 
annas, 9}; Broken kinds, annas4} to 1 
Kurseong and Darjeeling Ten Co„ Lb.* 
Pekoe* annas 16 to B». 1-8} Pekoe 8a 
ohong, annas IS to 14; Bdaefaong, ana 
11}; Congou* annas 9}; Broken Vc 
annas7to9j Dust, annas 4}.... 


42 

86 

644 


ft 


8. rf, 

16} per lb. 2 4} 

14 „ 2 1} 

2 } » 16 } 

19 } 1 10 } 


Riungurh Tea Oo., Ln., Hoioraebahgh.— ^ 

Ditto,—Oreen Tea, various IdndA. .. 96 Be. • 


1-9 


*1 

H 


William Moran $ Celt Circular. 
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AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


OMENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated iy RovaX* CtiLin*, 80m Atwoir 1881. 

Paid up Capital, #1,500,000. Reserve Fund, £444,000. 

Deposits of Rt. 600 and upwards are remised fcrflatad periods, the tome tor 
which m» bis aeoertainedon application at'the office in Calcut t a. 

No Inters* Is allowed on Current Deporit Amount*. 

PXCRUt(U> 

The Corporation grants dralte on London payable abany term notexoeediagabi 
months. QnSeotundand Ireland payableon demsadonly, alao on the Bank a 
Agenda* and Correspondent* to I n d i a , Ceylon, China, Mauritian, Australia, and 
New Zealand at the exchange of the day. 

Draftsaredrawnforaumaof £1 and upwards. ■ . ... 

Circular Kotee of£10, £80, and £80 each, ueefulfor travellers to any part of the 

it.. nkj.«ui. 


JT. A—It Is requested that In all oases of application for draft*, the Christian 
name of the pereon to whom the money la to be sent should bo given ; ondit a 
married lady, her own Christian name, not that of herbueband, is required. 

JOHN 8- 80RYMGEOCR, 

Oaloatta, let FWmtay 1871. _ _ Agent. 

ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Bombay Agency- 

KxCflANOE. 

T HE CORPORATION grant. Drafts on London on 

Demand and at from one day to six months’ eight, and Draft* on Scotland 
and Ireland on demand, also Circular Notes negotiable in Egypt, Syria, the 
Continent of Europe, the Australian Colonies, Now Zealand, and the Capo of 

• No DnXat six months’ eight is grantod for u Sum under £60. Sums under 
SOL are only drawn for on Demand. 

• Commission. , . . 

The rate of Commission charged by this Agency on the purchase or sale of 
Government Securities negotiable vx llombay is one quarter per cent., and on 
the collection of Bills one per cent, and Postage. . 

The Corporation tokos charge of Government Taper, Shares In tho Bank <>r 
Bombay, and other locul Stocks, free of all charges, and will draw Interest ami 
Dividends on tbo snmo as they fall due on tbo following terms 
If to be remitted through tlio Corporation Without charge. 

If to be paid in India, a Commission will ><o charged of 1 per cent. 

On delivering Securities out of sate custody ... i do. 

Hours of business . W to J 

Saturdays .. . 10 lo 1 

Bomliay, 1st October 1800. _ 

C HARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 

LONDON, AND CHINA. 

Bombay Branoh. 

The Banlc grants Draft* payable in Unpland, Scotland, and Tieland, and in 
the principal Towns of nil the Australian Colonics. 

Circulat NaU* and Letter* of Cndd are also granted for the use of Travellers m 
the East. ontho Continent, suid to llmope overland 
Tbo Bank purchases Bills and grants Drafts payable in Calcutta, Madras, 
Ceylon, Hongkong, Foochowfoo, Shanghai, Hankow, Singapore, Penang, and 
Yokohama. 

Interest. 

On Current Doposit Amounts 1 nturent is allowed at 2 per cent- per annum, on 
the aunimum Monthly Balances un to Uupoes one Lae, but no interest will bo 
allowed on balances of less than Us. I,0»)O. 

Intkkbst Allowfd on Finkd Dfposits 

When fixed for 12 months .6 per cent, per annum. 

0 do. ... .. 4 ,, H 

3 do. . .'1 „ .. t 

All letters should bo addressed, abd Hoomlios made payable, to the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank. 

N ational bank of in dia, (Limited.) 

Bombay Branch- 

Current Dbpohit Acooun’ib. 

Interest is allowed on Current Deposit Accounts at 2 per cent- per annum 
on the minimum monthly balances up to Bs. 1,00,000, but no Interest will be 
adlowod on balances under Its. l.onn. 

Fixed Deposits# 

Deposits of Rupees Fivo Hundred and onwards are reeciwkl for Fixed 
Periods, the terms for which may be ascertained on application at tho Office in 
Bombay. 

‘Exotunol. 

The Bank negotiates and collects Bills payable in London, Culcntta, Madras, 
and Hongkong. It also grants drafts on London, and on its Branches and 
Agencies, at the current rates of Exchange 

By order of the Directors, 


QOMPTOIR D* ESCOMPTE DE PARIS 

HEAD ©motet PAWS. 

Boberibeiam mdd-mp Cterffel...*. 

Meoero* Fund., ..;..7ZT.......§00,808 

Jjotufon Manhrre t 

THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Jtataiff. 

Ou Loudon—£ months’ sight.]«• I0M. par Rupee. 

_ »» „ Ondemand. Is. S»jfa. „ 

On Parts--6 months’ sight.... Ml franca. 

Letters of Credit..Is. 10|d* „ 

Ditto for and JVaace, 

payable in Gold withuut CommUsioo., Is. lOjtl „ 

Cuntnt Accounts. 

Interest is allowedTat two per cent* on minimum monthly balances. 

Deposit Account*. 

Interest at threeper cent, allowed un uurnoy placed in Deposit at seven days’ 
notioe. 

Interest at/bur j*r rent, subject to six months’ notice of withdrawal. 

All remittances to be endorsed “ PAY COMPTOIR D’EaCOMl'TB DE PARIS 
OH ORDER*” 

E. J. HARDCASTLK, Manager. 

1 I D..... II. t na.L imm r B 


Bombay, 1st July 1871. 


JAMES WINDHAM, Manager. 


N ew bank ..of Bombay, (Limited), 

RATES. 

Discount. 

On Government Bills .6 per cent 

On Private Bids and Notes ,, •.8 do. 

On Loans on deposit of Government Paper, Bullion, 

or Railway Snares .0 do. 

* Iirrn&BHT. 

On Fixed Loans on deposit of Government Paper, 

Bullion, or Railway Shares.0 do. 

On do. do* do. Goods or Shipping 

documents for Goods .. .8 do* 

On Cash Credits, on Security of Government Paper, 

Bullion or Railway Shares, subject to a Commission 

of t per cent, on the amount of Credit . do. 

The Bank isgrogjred to arrange Credits to be negotiated through its Agencies 

Bombay, 16th July I860. 

LLOYD'S BANK, ~ “ 

DABJBELXttQ. 

Fixed Deposit*.— Inters* is allowed on deposits of Be-100, had upwards on the 
following terms t— 

On sums lodged for S months ofrtsln..,.,. 3 percent, per annum. 

Do* 1?. 40 * ' 7 , do- 

Do. 8 yearscertain 8 do.. 

firiaMg 1* flowed m 3 per ceni per efcnumoa deposit* rXTurrsntAc- 

cmtiPffienha Balance* exw fiOORupeee. - . -• 

These am puny who have a dreed of speoalation* and vet who desire a /hirer 
rata Of lateregt. tbi&fcobtainable from Investment in Government paper and 
ftffiway scrip, or 1 fteta fixed deposits in Joint Stock. Commercial Banks. 5©* 
mittaaoes esn bs made by Sheqoas on any part of the world. 

Interest psid half yearly in India or Bonaon. 

DsjjeeHnf, Northern Bengal, 1st August 1870. ^ B> *** ^£Seg«p. 


OH London on It. Rampkrt Row, Bombay, 20th May 1871. f 

ENGLISH HOTEL, BOMBAY. 

‘ ““ 0 p ’ BRITISH HOTEL LANE, 

ir £60. Sums under APOLLO STREET. 

T HIS Hotel in fitted up imcl furnished in tho most complete 

_ manner ; no expense has l»oon pared to rondor it the most commodious 

*r tier cent. and on and comfortable Estoblialunont, both for Geutlemen and Families, to be found in 
r Bombay ' 

area in tho Bank of Tho Bleeping Apartments and Sitting Rooms are replete with every oonvoni- 
il drnw TnttiiHHt mill cnco, and the strictest regard is paid to cloanllnoiw throughout the promised. 

ttg ._ Tho Table will Ihj found to be abundantly supplied with vitfnds qjf unrivalled 

Without charge. excellence, and the culiniwy department is under the immediate supervision of 
i ner cent* i the Proprietor. 

i tio. The Wines, Liquors, and Boor oruWf tlio very bout dosenption, supplied from 

IQ ;i I tho most colebmted Ikiuhoh in the London and Continental Miykoto* Tlie Pro* 

jq i [ priotor confidently recommemls this Establishment to the patronage of Trnvol- 

I iers and Kesideuts, all of whom may bo accommodated with the comforts of home 
_ j at. moderate charges. 

: * TlTIU . Thu Hotel is pleasantly situated, and within fivo minutes of the Hallway 

Or INDIA, Station, and Apollo Bundur. 

Bombay, August 1870. 

and HOPe "HLALh FAMILY HOTEL 

„ -MAZAGON, BOMBAY. 

"“ a< m mHEIIOPK HALL FAMILY HOTEL has been greatly 

ii Calcutta, Madras, I unproved and enlarged, and a fow extrr- detached Bungalows erected in the 

apore, Penang, and compound. As tboso add greatly to tho comfort and privacy of families, tho 

Proprietors respectfully beg that orders be sunt in tuna by persona wishing to 
, occupy them. 

cent, per annum, on ; Tho Proprietors presume that it in hardly necessary to say that this Hotel 
no interest will lie I oilers greater advantage* to tho public than any other in this city, not only ou 
! account of its being nearest to the P. and O Company’s Plor at Muzagon, and 

| near enough to other l-indlng places and the Bevoraf RaUway Stations^ but 

* beoaune it ha» also an extensive and beautiful compound, nicely cultivated, and 

t. per annum. intersected by broad and woll-kept walka. 

" For the amusement and recreation of gontlumen it has Billiard rooms, entirely 

.,1, u!!, dotnehod from the other buildings in the compound, where also excellent ro» 

bio, to the uhaitciiu f| . ChU monto may be obtained. 

The Tablo and Wines are unrivnllod. Horses and Carriages Are always to bo 
j , had on the premises. 

I.) SORABJEJ3 FRAMJEB k Co., Proprietors. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA 

or cent, per annum Opposite the Railway Station, 

no Interest will be jy N q W REOPENED. 

A most comfortable Residence, curainndlt us and upper-storied, for Visitors ae 
received for Fixed W( dl as Residents j/i tho capital of the Deccan, and conducted on English 

tmn tho Office m mjj j<; proprietor of tliis Hotel Ixjgs to inform the public of 

- A roona and Out-stations, that his Hotel, which he* been under construction 
n, Calcutta, Madras, for an Upper Storey, to meet the demands ol visitors to Poona, os well os for tho 
ii its Branches and coinfort of tho occupants, is now completed. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, which 1ms been established sinco 1862, Is 
situated in the very centre of the fetation, and opposite tho Railway Station. 
The Proprietor having inode extensive repairs and Improvements, by adding 
1AM, Manager. an Upper Btoroy, the comfort of visitors 1 h greatly enhanced. The rooms, which 

oro well furnished, and airy, command an exteuelfe prospect. The Hotel is 
under tho immediate su]ierintendenee of the Proprietor, and no efforts will 
bo si>arod to give satisfaction, both in regard to the supplies for tho table, 
attendance, and general cleanliness of tho Establishment. Beers and Wines 
of tho best qualify, none other being admitted, will be supplied at moderate 
6 per cent rates, and every exertion will lx> mode to render visitors comfortable. Oar* 

8 do. dagos, with good Horses, on hire, can be obtained ou the premises. 

’ , DOKABJKK SOU ABJEE, 

0 do. Proprietor, Royal Family Hotel. 


EDINBURGH FAMILY HOTEL, 

RIVER VIEW. SIMLA. 

■pLEAS^NTLY situated iu tho most control part of the 
Station, near tho Church and Mall/ and within easy distance of the Libra¬ 
ry, Club, and Assembly Rooms, and eptlroly removed from tho Bazaar. 

The Proprietor solicits patronage, and begs to assure those who may engage 
accommodation at this establishment, that they will find no effort spared whloh 
can conduce to their comfort. 

Booms available for Private Families by the season, month, or day. Early 
i&ppllcmtion necessary. Address 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 21»t January 1870. 

The Ravages of White Ants 

A RE completely prevented by the Preservative Compoai- 

ilea patented by Major Forbes, a- a., Kxocutlvo Engineer, D. P. W. 

This is the only effectual process yet invented for protection against White Ante, 
it also arrests decay in woodwork, whether sheltered or exposed. 

The dry Ingredients, packed In tins, containing 26 lbs. each.can bo obtained from 
the undersigned; this quantity, mixed with a due proportion of oil, will form a 
paint sufficient to prime 1,000 superficial feet. Prioe per tin, Rs. 5. 

7, Hastings Street. 10 bSjrn’ a o 0i 
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TO MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 

LONBON daily recorder. 

MLNdINO LANE AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIftST CLASS COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME FOR THE EVENING MAILS. 
/CONTAINS f’lll aud authentic Report® of the busmens 
^ done during the day in nil the Home and Foreign Market* 5 also the 
Private Telegram* aud other commercial information of the Leading House* 
in London, Liverpool, and Manchester. No otbor publication to England has 
such a complete service of Telegraphic and other commercial' information { and 
published Immediately after the cltmo of the markets, it i* tho earliest Report 
issued of the business done during the day. 

The Proprietors have recoived the cordial support of the leading India, China, 
Australia, and American Houses, and the private information dorived from 
the sources cannot btu add immensely to the intrinsic value of the publication. 

In additiou to the business done in the various Produce Markets in London, 
"The London Daily Recordor” embraces the Provincial and Foreign Intelli. 

S iucc received from hour to hour in London by Telegraph; and the value of Its 
arket Reports consists in their authenticity and absolute correctness, as they 
are supplied by houses of the highest standing in each department of business. 
SUBSCRIPTION, R*. 25 per annum. 

(Including Pontage) payable in advance. 

Remittances to be made through the Oriental Bauk Corporation to 

JAMES BROWN, 

*' Loudon Daily Recorder” Office, 

H5a, Lcadenhiill Street, London. 

To whom all Communications are to bo addressed. 

AGENTS IN INDIA: 

Messrs THACKER SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

„ THACKER VINlNlt & Co., Bombay. 

„ III (JO IN HOT HAM & Co., Madras. 

ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
* RAILWAYS. 

1 1HK advantage of Addis's Pei niniiunt Way. in addition in its cheapness and 
durability, constata in iU being a longitudinal Sleeper Road . it combines the 
office of sleeper and ish-plato, and thus rudilei clmirs, spikes, and trenails to 
be dispensed with. The parts being fewer, in eases of shipment to foreign 
countries, is of gfeat importance in saving ol' freight, us well as for facility of 
close packing of carriage over long land distances. 

It has also great advantage in simplicity of laying, and cheapness in nminten. 
anco. The staff* needed for this purpose maybe limited, and no special or 
previous knowledge is required. 

For plans, specifications, price lists, and all otliA- information, apply to the 
underslgueu. - W. J. ADDIS, U. Ttumu. 

H OWRAH IRON WORKS.—Wrought Iron Bridge 

Hoofs, irrigation, aud Pumping appliances, (Vlton, Jute, aud Oil 
Presses, Pug Mills, (tho latest Akra 1'utturii), Jute. Flux, and Cotton Mill's 
Gearing and Shifting; Machinery for Collieries, Indigo Concerns, aiul Silk 
Filatures, Iron Steamers, andBargas, Ships’ 'uj^tans aial Windlasses, Portable, 
Stationary, and Marine Engines, Hydraulic Presses, High and Low pressure, 
lioilovs. Tanks, Gasholders, Railway. Mining, am*. (Jon true tors’ plant; Turn Tables, 
('voBHlngs, iukI improved jointed Lovers for Switches, Road Rollers, Cranes, 
Winches, Traverses, Arc., Ac., mamifacturcd. 

Having a very extensive Foundry, the undersigned are in a position to exocute 
orders fur nil kinds of Custiugs with grunt despatch. 

Head Office, 7, Hostings Street, Calcutta. BURN & Co. 

H OVVRAH STEAM SAW MILLS.- The undersigned hnv- 

lug erected extensive Steam Saw Mill.** with vertical and circular sjiwh, 
arc prepared to weenie every description of Woodwork on a largo scale. Rates 
con lie obtained at our Howrah Iron Works, or at the ulllcus, Hastings Street. 

BURN & Co., 

Calcutta, January 1870. Iroii Founders and Mechuiucftl Engineers 

Messrs. KING, SUGDEN, & Co., 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS, 

ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS, AND GENERAL BROKERS, 

PERSEVERANCE FOUNDRY , * 

No. 30, UPPER DUNCAN ROAD, BOMBAY. 

B EG most respectfully to inform their Friends in Bombay and 
Out-stations, that they are prepared to execute orders to any 
extent for Iron, Bros* Castings, and any other kind of Engineering works. 

K> S. St Co. have on hand, for salu, a quantity of Stationary Engine* and 
Boilers of sices, together with Sav Bunches with Raws. They have for sale or 
for hire* Portable Engines, with Centrifugal Pumps, and a large quantity of 
othor Machinery. ^ 

ROWLAND & Co., 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 8 , Meadow SireFort. 

A LL orders will bo promptly attended* to and carefully executed. 

Orders from Outstations must be accompanied by a remit¬ 

tance or reference for payment in Buinbay. 

R. & Go. solicit cspocial attention to their own CompotUion for *ofteniug Leather. 

F. HARLEY & Co., 

OIL COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
CANVAS, &c., &c., 

16A. Loll Bazar , opposite the old Sailors * Hornet Calcutta, 

RAILROAD AND STEAtf NAVIGATION STORES. 

ALUMINIUM WATCHES. 

£1: It-£I:10:-£I;I6:0 

Sam t 7 ^ supplied by’#* to II. If. If. Tk* Print* of Walt*,end Earl \3iago, 
Viceroy of India, 

Illustrated Catalogues of these marvellous Time-keepers, ‘specially adapted for 
use in India, forwarded post free, per next Mail. 

MILLIKIN & IIAWLEV. 

108, St mud, (adjoining Strand Theatre), London. 


INDIAN TRANSIT A GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 

OFFICES—6, CHURCH LANS, BOMBAY. 

ACEHT8 IN LONBON AND LITOPOOL 

THE OCEAN EXPRESS, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN 'B&PftfeU, 
OVERLAND AND SHIPPING AGENCY OFFICES. 

41 S^A gar Street, Strand; Gfl King WHUamStreet, City, and ^ R«*«»t Girons 


■1 »**««»» > >™ *“*b " • www 4® Regent Qir( 

Piccadilly, also “Atlas Express,” Liverpool, Glasgow,and Manchester. 


Msssns. N. V. CUBBANNWB A Co. have the honor to inform Merchants, 
Shippers, and the l*ubllo in general, that they are prepared to undertake trans¬ 
mission of parcels, patterns, samples, packages, valuable treasure end znefohan- 
dise by malls and other steamers, vi4 Southampton end Sues Canal, and by 
clippor ships, native crafts, and express railways, with economy, speed, regu¬ 
larity and safety to all ports of the globe. 

Passages engaged, luggage collected, packed, addressed, cleared, shipped, 
landed, warehoused, ana carefully forwarded,, to any pert of the United 
Kingdom through the Ocean Express forwarding office. 


punctually supplied and agency buaineas in general done with satisfaction. 

N. V. 0. & Co., having had considerable experience In these special branches 
of business, can with confidence tender their services. 

Agents and Corrospondonts throughout the Presidencies. 

ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T HE undersigned will from the 1st February 1870, reduce 

hiB Commission from 0 to 21 per cent, for all orders to bo executed vti 
the Suez Canal. 

Up-country orders must bo accompanied with a remittance of SO per cent- or a 
reforcuco in Calcutta. 

TERCIVAL J. WAITE, 10, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

AGENTS- 

London . Me«*r*. Smith, Sander, & Co .17, Grate Church Street. 

Southampton ... . Do. Do .4, Oriental Place. 

Plymouth . Do. Do . Millbfi Road, opposite the Rail « 

tcag Station. 

Liverpool . Mr. G.R.rognc. .. . .28, Eiiin runct Street. 

A minima,u charge of (1*. vill be made for Shipping Good* in England; bvt 
if more than 6 rate* are $hi/,j,rd lx, 3 d. a case. 

For landing, charing, and foricmding (tootle from Calcutta, if over 50 cases 
Sd. a cose ; if over 20 ca*t*, In. « cane. 

BOMBAY METAL MART. 

"WfE have tho pleasure to announce that wo have been appoint- 

ed solo Agents for the following well known mnnufhctures:— 

Clayton ami Shuitletrorlh '* Portable Engines and Agricultural Machinery of all 
kinds. 

Aveling and Porter ’* Steam Road Rollers, Traction Engines, Ac. 

J. aud If. OiruuHc'* I’cntrifUgal Pumps. 

P. Morton if* L'o.’x (Limited) Wtro Fencing Gates, Ac. 

Hart, Son and Pctird.-- Art Metal Workers. Ornainontnl work in Wrought ami 
Cast Iron of all dcscruitions. 

JJal-de.Tracer'* Aephaltr, which is now being laid in most of the principal 
thoroughfares i»f the City of London, This Asphulte lias been laid in several 

1 >arts of Mom bay by tho Municipality and has stood the climate admirably : for 
Hat Iloofs, VcrnnifaliH, Ac , it is much superior to chunam. 

Wc have now in stock Portable amt fixed Engines, Centrifugal, Bullock power, 
and Hand Lift and Force Pumps of various kinds. Fire Engines by Shand and 
Maaon of a size well adapted lor small Municipalities and (Jottou Stations, and 
Dicks’ ('henna Firo Engines or L'Extmctours in u chcsp form suitable for Spin¬ 
ning Factories, Barracks, Mansions, Ac. 

We have always on hand Corrugated Iron of the best brands. Common 
Staffordshire and Lowmoor Iron of all sizes. Cast steel, Street and Perforated 
Zinc, and a general assortment of Contractors’ and Engineers’ Tools of all kinds. 
We will bo glad to quote prices and give all pavtioul&rs on application. 

We are also prepared to give Plans and Estimates for all kinds of Machinery 
and Ironwork, and to tendor for tho some delivered at any Railway Station. All 
ordars for Ironwork are executed at our Saw Mill Workshops undor European 
Supcmitendefcce. 

Bombay, 19th January 1871. W. NICOL A Oo. 

D. S. KEMP & Co., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, BOMBAY. 

Established, January 1868. 

ATTENTION is confined to buameus strictly connected with 
that of Wholesale and Retail C 'icmijAatTfid Druggists, and by mean® 
of our connection with eminent Foreign and English manufacturers and impor¬ 
ters, we claim to lie able to supply Drugs and Chemical Preparations of the first 
quality at the lowest remunerative prices. 

We aro tho Solo Importers of tho celebrated 

GOA POWDER, 

a medicine whose extraordinary curative powora in Parasitic Ringworm is 
reuownod throughout tho Torrid Zone. 

Our woll-known preparation 

LIQUOR CHIRETTIN>E 

has been written of by medical authorities as a Tonic and Febrifuge of remark¬ 
able power. It Is tho only preparation extant which produces the precise 
therapeutic effects of the herb chiretta; being a solution of its aotive principle 
Cbirettinao. 

In Muscular debility it is unapproached by any other remedy. 

Wo aro Bole Agents in Ind^, for the Patent Extract for.preparing 

LIEBIG'S MILK, 

By the London Intents' Food Society. 

A preparation which, since its introdnotion into this co un tr y , has, we ore 
assured by parents, saved many intent lives. 

i MEDICINE CHESTS. * 

large experience of 
-‘ - variety of 

. . __ . .. , af Kemp’s 

Medicine Chest Companion Ik now in preparation. 

Preparations which hhv* obtained celebrity, and ire 
pre pd tt Wh teybyaii. 

Liebig's Nutritive Extract Liquid? Equatorial HairDonch. 

Roe Aminos for Prickly HdM. Cholera and Diarrhoea Mixture. 

Tonio Refresher. Fever Mixture and Fever drops. 

Aromatic Distillate for Claret cup. Corroborative Drops. 

Boda and other JBratod Water in all their modifications,by powerful machinery 


Ec mbay Printed and Published for the Proprietor at the Economist Steam Press, by G. L. F. #onnibk, Mrfhuger.—22nd January 1872. 
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AGRICULTURAL SEEOS. 


•pow SALE Ht til* OOVEKKMEXT FABMH nf .Milling, tin* CoJKiwiiijr 
J hanested Hoods 


nvontli 


Miiokoi Maize. IN. |M>r 1 ih» lbs. 

Queensland Maize. 

Carolina Piltblj’ ... ,, 

Yellow Cliolmn (Helen** HorgliiiHi). :sA ,, 

Chinese fhigar>mit** (Sorghum Ntuvliiimhini) .. 

Cum bon (PoiilHIInrlu Spirals) . ‘-? f - 

Tenney, Italian Millet, (Panicum It.dieuni) 

Hhnmny (Piiiileuiii Milium) . 

Cotton HcihIh of Morin. 

Government /•’arm*' Office. Madras, \}Ht January h*2. 


SOTTINTDY & CO., 

BOMBAY, 

SOLE IMPOltTKKS OF ALEXANDRE & SONS', AND 
DEKAIN'S HAKMOXirMS. 


IIAUMONI UM$ Maimfm-tumd for India, from U<. po to Us. S'O. 

“ SYMPATHETIC" PIANOFORTES, in niIhI Mahogany or Rohcwo.uI, guarnn- 
teed fur India, from R*. 7.V*. 

THE “ INDIAN” MJUAUH 1 lANOKoRTF, in solid Mahogany, gunmntood 
f«*r India, from Mm. 

BROADWOOI) AND SONS’ 1’IANOS, fn.m R*. *r><> to Hn. 1.2M*. 

IOLLAKI) AND COl.l.AHD’s PIANOS, from Ms. :».> » in lb*. ].< 0\ 

^rANOFOl^TES FOP v jJ I l^E. 


ECONOMIST PRINTING PRESS, 

No. 2, MAUINK LANE, FORT. 

KX KCITTKS 

PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING, 

RULING, NUMBERING, A PERFORATING, 
.COPPER-PLATE AND WOOD PRINTING AND ENGRAVING, 
SEAL ENGRAVING, VELLUM ENGROSSING, DIE SINKING, BOOK- 
BINDING, MAMBLING, Ac- Ac. 

Printing m utfrinh made, kept on hand, and procured to or>hr. 


Mr. G. L. F. CONNELL 
procuration. 


is hereby authorized to Rign for our Firm j 
It. KNIGHT A Co. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS and (TUTUS. 

P hotographers and artiste colourmen.— 

Mossrs, N. and Oo.’s views of Madras, with the rccont 

additions, now compriso the following. Taken on 12 b.v ID Plates. 

Price 3 R^. ouch, or 3*) Rs. per dozen unmounted. 


The Cathedral. 

The Pier. 

Government House. 

Munm Statue. 

Neil Statue. 

Chile 

Napier Bridgo. 

Budgerows and Top Boats. 
Vepery Church. 
Patchnilppuh'* Hall 
Mess House, Fort. 
Government Office, Fort. 
The Finn Staff, Fort. 
Indian Well and Foliage. 


The Surf. 

Mount Road (2 Views) 
Royapoornm Station. 
Moorish Tombs. 

The Light House. * 
Memorial Hall. 

St. Andrew’s Church 
Moorish Mosque. 
Partasnnlv Pagoda 
(’oeoanut Palms 
Date. ,, 

Palmyra ,, 

Areon ,, 

Catamaran. 


Panoramas of the Beach, the Fort, and Black Town, mid a number of other 
subjects not specified. Also Views of Ootaenuiund and all the other stations of the 
Neilgherrio*, Bangalore, Seven Pagodas, Tirupntty, Coiiicvcrmu, Mysore the 
Pulney Hillsj Tniyore, Madura, Ac. 

Photographs illustrative of native character in Madras, also Burmese Nico- 
huriuns, Andamanese, Ac. ’ 

Detailed Catalogues of all the above may l»o hud on npj»lication. 

Customers residing in any part of India who have not an opportunity of select¬ 
ing views for themselves may rely upon Messrs. N. and Co. sending* the most 
interesting, when the selection is entrusted to them. 

Madras, April 1870. 

TO STOCK BREEDERS. 

OATTLE FOOD PHOSPHATES. 

A b thu remarkable degeneration in the Bone, MuhcIi* nml 

Strength of tho Indian hoiim (no mattor Low woll bred). cianinonijOH ,» 
VUro and is entirely duo to the grass, hay, and com given to tho Dam bein« 
most detrimentally deficient in the Phosphates of Soda, Potanh, Line. Maunena 
and Iron, Pbivatk Bbrkdkrs are advised to add them to tho footl. A Mare in 
Foal will require one ounco daily for ten months, and the same mwutitv till 
hpr Foal is weaned. J 

The Yearling will require one quarter of an ounce per diem, and tho two and 
throe year eld cow and Fki.lt, half an ounce doily, throughout eftch year 
The Cattle Footl Phosphates will ooet twelve annas per pound for Horse’s and 
eight annas for Cows—ready for use. 

For further Information, address Libutktavt J. F. POGSON 

Agents wanted for Bombay and Madras, SIMLA. 

GOMPTOIR D'ESCOMPTE DeTpaRIS* 

VEW FRENCH LOAN.—The sixteen Monthly Instalments fall 

JL v due.on the First of each month, commencing from the 1 st August 1871. 

The amount due on each Instalment per ft‘Francs Rente is its. l-14-l 03 . 200 * 
^The Coupons are payable on 18th August, 16th November, 16th February, 16th 

During the payment of Instalment, namely, up to 31st October 1873, the Inter- 
est will be paid on the 1st August. November, February, and May, in order that 
the Coupons due may be received in part-payment of JAtalments. 

Interest!* pay ablo on presentation of Stook Receipts, pending the arrival of the 
Stock from Pans. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMBREPAIHEDANDREP0LI8HED EQUAL 
TO NEW. BY A STAFF OF EXPERIENCED EUROPEAN WORKMEN. 

Arranf/t'iUt nte made for Tuning Pm non In/ the Ifnlf-Yi nr or Yut>\ TrnnH on 

ii/i/iliratioii. 

SOVXDY & Co, 

1* I A N <> Fo RT K SALOONS, 


II O M J) A V . 


CARR BROTHERS, 


CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY TAILORS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 

17, CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY 

«, Kdgwnro Rmul, h, Old (*..uvt House, 

London. Calcutta. 


Waterproof Clothing, 

7sV Godaven/. 

F. HA RLE V A Co. 

Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

REGULATION S|/JO. 


P. HARLEY A C q. 

Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sizes 

■always in stock. 


F. HAKLEY A Co. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

PREPARED OX ENGLISH CANVAS ONLY; guaranteed 

J Froo from AilliOHivoiiPSH ojt.hor in Sun or Rain ; finished express- 
ly for use iu hot climates : no Tarred matte i in used m our comiiosltion, which 
is perfectly pliable, and free of all spontaneously coin bust Ibis mutter. Our 
tarimulinH with ordinary linage will lust rurveira, Tliu Arsenal Fult WiUUm, 
li oh tested und found them all tliut .vo dcsci and, in urlditiou, pi oof against 
Damp and White AntH. Assortud sizes nh% a> o in stock . 

All Tarpaulins made by us arc branded 

F. HARLEY A C<» , Vukurs, Calcutta* 


THE CALCUTTA MUSK AL ESTABLISHMENT. 
12, GOVERNMENT PLACE. 

Bl Al'l'OIM M KM’. 

LATK BUCKTNYOUNG &. Co., A.I). 1814 . 

Indian Pianofortes* 

Broadwood .V Sons* new Cottage 7 chtaves, with throe Uuisms throughout 
New (/uttage Grand, with three Unisons iu Teror and Treble 
New goml-Grund, ditto iutto ditto ditto ditto 
Col?,-%bd A Col lihd’h Sympnthrtic quaro Semi Grand 7 Oetaves 
Bemi-Grnud 7 Octaves with three UiiIhotib Treble. 

Boudoir Grand 7 Octaves, three Unisons throughout 

Sympathetic Pianofortes 

A consignment of the ab»vo expected very ehortlr fn»m Germany. These 
instrument* are made expressly for India, and will’by sold at 20 j»er cent below 
tho usual price charged for similar Instruments in Calcutta. 

Sheet Knaio* 

Among the present extensive stock of tho above firm will J>e found the best 
modem, .is well as the most admired classiosl production* of tho best masters 
Constituents arc resficctfully iufotinud that for immediate Cash payment* the 
publisher's marked price will be charged fur singlo piece*, and for every six pieces 
purchased, a seventh one of equal valuo will bo added to tho number without 
additional charge. 

C. GOULD, 

Calcutta, April Is 7 b. Proprietor. 







AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


February 21, 1&72. 


D aviim.k wi others, i^t« s. 11. clarke & Co., 

KrttnblUlicd 27 yenn. Uetwi Mecr, Simln, Murreennd Pchawur 
Civil nnd Military Tailor*, Outfitters, Drwpar*, Wine and Spirit Merchant*, 
Dnportei* fit Preserved Provision* and Oilman's Stores. 

DURBAR TENTS & CAMP EQUIPACf 

OF KVKKY DKHORIPTION 

MADE TO OH PER AT THE 

FUTTEHOURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, IIEST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 
AND HANDSOME WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED IN 183 8. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN 1866. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES’ EXHIBITION bold 
at AGRA, during FEBRUARY 1867. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY, held during DECEMBER 1868, ^ith 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Price Lists will be forwnrded on application to 

Mkhhkh. PREM MASILI & Co., Managing Directors . 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY- 


TENT8I TENT8I TENTSI 

OF ALL MIZES MADE TO ORDER. 

fPHKTcut* miuIn at thU Institutionlire guaranteed lobe ofihr bentnmtcnul* 
J mill m finish mid quality Mipcnor to any othvi Tent* maili' m Imlia The 
mbhc lire cautioned against pm chasing Tint* said to “ equal those made at 
ubbuljiore.” £ 

Jllasti atrd /triced Catnlogme gratis on a/i/du-atnm. 

11. RAN KEN, I Aunt.-Colonel, 

Jublmlpuro, Juno 1871. >ui>erintendont. 

JOSEPH Oil LOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL FENS 

SOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT TILE WORLD. 

PC HE OXIDE OB' IKON PAINT. 

U SED BY H M.'s DOCKYARD, THE MUNICIPALITY. T11E U. I P. AND 
B. B. A C. I. Railway**, Continctors, the P. X O. Co., mul H. I. 8. N. 
Co.,Ae.,&c. 

The bent anil cheapest paint to In? obtained in the market. It is />ecuUarlg 
adopted foi iron w ork of all descriptions. Apply to 

11, llummum Btrcet, Bombay. C. E. MITCHELL A Co 


SCHOOLS. 

M RS. HI ROU S SCHOOL, Woo<lbin«* J,odge, Nyneo Tul.—A 

few vacancies for Bourder Pupils. 

T HE REVEREND II. SELLS ivuimyuh private pupila at 
Hampton Court, Mussoovie, to prepare them for the Public 
BehoolB nt home, oi for Examinations in India. 

(iROVE PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM. 

Principal- J.PRYCK JONES, L. C. P»*c. 

A TTENTION is respectfully invited to the following facta :— j 
1, Tho loeulity of the School is remarkably healthy. 2. The | 

proniluo* are extensive, and fitted up with duo regard to the comfort of the j 
Pupil*. 3. Every facility for recreation t* afforded by the large playground end 
cricket-fluid which adjoin the liou^e. I. Then* is a sufficient stuff of well quall- 
flod Master*. Including a I’l.maioal .Master (B. A. in claa*ieul honours. Cam* 
bridge) and u resident Fi cik liman. 6 . At the Examination* of the College 
Prece|it**ra un*l the Oxford and Cambridge Universitlu*, ]*upils from the 
School have taken Honour* in several distinct branches of Education, e. g., 

I .util), French, Mathematics, Bock-keeping, and English, 8 . At flvo exnmina- 
tiona by Hie College of 1'receptors. Certificate* wore awarded to one-third or 
all the Pupils in the School. 7. At fiv 0 out of seven Examinations by tho 
College tho highest place in U.s.k-Looping was given to candidate* from the 
School. 8 . The Principal earnestly endenvour* to form In hi* Pupil* a manly 
Christian character. Tho Diet is lilwral. 

Trhms which mo moderate, and inclusive with lint* of successful pupils, on 
application. 

[PriiLisHED Monthly at Bumbai.J 

?hr pa,«ni( lUrrerd of Water* £mlia. 

Tho object* of this Journal will lie to chronicle tho passing event* hi the 
Musonic world, to record tho Proceedings of the different Lodge* and Chapters in 
Western India, to give an iiupotus to the extension of the Older, to advocate the 
Cun sc of Masonic Chanty, to cucourage usefulness, impart Instruction, and in 
cverj* way promote the mterusta of the Fraternity. 

Bates of Subscription. 

Per Annum fin advance), £*. 12. 

Per Mouth, 1 Rujkhj fi Aufias, 

I ostnge 12 Annas per Annum. 

Bata of Adrcrtieiwg. 

Whole page. R?» Iff 

Half page. „ fi 

Quarter page . „ 3 

4 lines and under. „ 3 

ear Mofrissil Orders to bo accomjMuiied with a Remittance* 

All Communications to be addreesod * To the Publisher of tho Masonic Btcord,” 

<lt the EDUCATION MOi'lETY’s PBEB*, BYCTM.LA. 


EDITORIAL. 

T HERE are some vacancies on thy Contributor* to the Madras Mail. 

Gentbmcn poeaesged ofAlie requisite ability whokre tesbrem of discus- 
Hiug current topics frbm a Illieral and Independent stond-putnt, am solicit¬ 
ed to place themselves In confidential communication witli the Editor, from 
whom all information can lie obtained as to the requirements and honorarium 
of this Journal 
Madras, 7th June 1871. 

LAW JOURNALS, 

Free of Postage. 

JUDGMENTS 

(1^ the High Courts of Bengal, Madras, the N. W. Provinces, 
^ and Bombay ; the Latest Judgments of H. M.’s Privy Council ; 
English Cases; Loading Aiticlo* : Correspondence, Ac. Ac. 

ear *• No pinna huvo liecn spared in making it rsavraT, and the result has been- 
eminent I 3 antialncUiry to all who subscribe to tlie 3d tul rat Jur let."—Madras 
Mail, Jni\ loth 1»W». 

Tho J in-ini is very neatly got up nml printed, and the prico is so moderate as to 
bring it. w it hm the reach of everybody interested in legal mutters. Wo are sure 
that it only requires to lie known iu order to command tho same success in 
Bengal that it hit* already deservedly attained in Madras and Bombay. Calcutta 
Jtecutr, April 1870. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. Cash. Credit. 

To the MADRAS JURIST (atom) .Rs. 20 I Ra. 24 

To tho REVENUE REGISTER (do) . 10 12 

To the BOTH PUBLICATIONS. „ So ye 


If Bo i u i'cblk a i ions are token, a half-yearly subscription at R*. 10 In allowed 
if paid m Am w< a »t the time o1‘uhih:himi tlie Journals, 


AGENTS. 

THAUKER, SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 
THACKER, VINING & Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Foster-Press, Madras. 

* The T. C. Judgment, ip the Januaiy Jurist 1870, was only one mouth old. 


THE OBSERVER, 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 

(Published every Saturday in Calcutta.) 1 


OPINIONS OK THE PHKSS. 

If the liljcrul spirit and the thoughtful nml scholarly stjlc which mark it 
throughout arn sustained bcienfter, it Is destined to occupy 11 high injsition 
among Anglo-Indian Journals.— Em/fit/niiaii, lWirmny 

Tlicro is cleai purpose, *i>ed:il knowleilge, nnd litemvy skill visiblo in it* 
urtulcs. — riom*r, Ftb. 14. 

It Is well written, well nmmgcd, ivell edited and well Tirinted.— Lueluov 
Tma* f Feb. 8. 

The articles uro ably written, tlie tone moderate, nnd it is altogether mi 
nci|insition to the Indian Pi-ess. -Mofu**ilitr, Feb. fi. 

In print nnd st\ Ic it is superun to any other Indifiu paper, and its art ides are 
of the highest class. — Italian ('hurrh Gautte f Feb. 11 

The fa vo ui a bio critiques that have appeared in different paper*, frilly lieur out 
our ow n opinion respecting this neatly-printed and ably-edited liolaloiuaUul. - 
BtNf/al Thutx, Feb, 16. 

The project of n master-mind,nnd tho offspring of a master-hand.- The 
Prog rat, Feb. 10. 

It promises to be one of the liest conducted Indian weeklies —Hindoo Patriot. 
Fib. n. 

Indeed, tho oHjair bids fair to be a first class journal, and a* such we wish it 
all success.— The Uiugatlrr, Feb 11. 

We wish the Obn freer every success, nnd trust ho may huvo muny readers.— 
Baiigomi Mail , Fib. 18. 

It i* very well got up and compares favorably with any of tlie Indian weeklies 
we have seen.— Penang Argut, Feb. IS. 

<fc. SUBSCRIPTION PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Yearly Rs. 20, With Postage Rs- 24 I Quarterly Rh. 0. With Postage Rs. 7 
Half-yearly „ 11 ,, „ 13 | Single Copy, R Annas. 


Just Published 

THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 

CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

(The only Quartn 1 y Jtevietv in India.) 

Content* Buddhism and the Kankhy Philosophy;—Russian Trade with In¬ 
dia Uui-mah, Test and Present The Punjab HnjaliIndian J^md Revenue 
Tlie Road Cess Act., 1871Physical Science in tho Calcutta University ; -Toph* 
of the Qiuuicr;—Critical Notice* j--Venmcular Literature;—Gen uni 1 Litoratuix-. 

To the Editor of Use “ Times of India,” 

Dear Sik—W hilst thanking you very much f«»r tho kindly mention which you 
have miulo in your i«]>er of my appointment a* a Knight of the Star of India, 
I must oak you to correct an error which aiqieara in your notice. If it ha* not. 
already liecn corrected I did not serve in Affghanlstan. The officer who 
served in the first Affghon caujiaign with the troop of Home Artillery, which 
mode the difficult uiArch to Baweon (one of the finest on record) was my brother, 
now Brigadier-Gcncral Edward Kaye, c. a., who thus commenced a long career 
of good military service. Tho best aorvice which I ever rendered in India, or 
indeed to India, was tho establishment, single-handed, of tho Calcutta Hcoicv, 
which has done far more for Indian literature than anything I have written 
mtder my own name. In openingout a channel for the literary contribution^ of 
*uch men as Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Herbert Edwardea, Sir William Mnir, 
Sir Henry Durand, Colonel Baird Smith, Mr. Seton-Korr, and others. I oonceivo 
that 1 did far more good than hy my own laliour*; and 1 trust that the impetus 
thus given to the literary industry of the two services may last long after I 
am in my grave. I am, ypura faithfully, 

Atkonceum Club, June 23,1671. J. W. KAYE. 

The Calcutta Rivibw, though mainly occupied ^witb mltccellaneoufi and 
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Service Institution of Indus, Simla. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS- 


Are there any Agricultural Training Institutions in this Country? I am 
a Hindu , a Landowner , anxious to improve my Estate, I fear that even if I 
could afford the expense, lam too old to he admitted as a student in' the 
Boyal Agricultural College in England. What is about the annual cost of a 
student at that institution ? * 

There ure not, we regret to say, any Agricultural Educational Institutions 
in this great Agricultural Country : a circumstance that reflects little cre¬ 
dit, either on the people, or Government. You need have no fears ih to not 
being admitted a student at the Roval Agricultural College on Account of 
your age, as that is no disqualification. We romenila r several of our fellow- 
student* over 50 years of ago, and ono or two Lieutenant-C’oloneU, who had 
served 30 years in India. You will, however, find it rather costly to go to 
England for your Agricultural education. The College fees are 100 guineas 
per annum, and 40 guineas per annum extra, If you have a private room in 
addition to the room allowed by the College rules, and it will cost you, at 
the least, £100 j>er Annum for Text Books, Chemical apparatus, anil your 
personal expenses at College, and during the long vacations, making your 
expenses in England, something near £250 per annum ; an attendance at 
lectures for 4 Sessions at least is necessary before you can take the Diplo¬ 
ma ; but, os few English Students, even with two or three years previous 
truiuiug, take the Diploma in 4 Sessions, it is more likely that you will re¬ 
quire 6 Sessions, or 3 years residence, before} you can pass your Diploma 
examination. In short, yon will have to expend, including expenses ont 
and back, something like one thousand pounds, and work hard for 3 years 
before you <Stn hope to get the College Diploma; hut, even at this cost, if 
you have the means, we would strongly advise you to enter as a student at 
Cirencester though, as we before said, it shows a very discreditable state of 
things that, in an Agricultural Country like this, a Native Gentleman 
cannot obtain the necessary Agricultural education to qualify himself to 
manage his own Estates. 

Is the yellow Cholum (Helens Sorghum) grown at the Government Farms 
at Madras , knoicn in the Bombay Presidency ? 


Is the Coolty (Horse Gram) of Madras, the Coolty of Bombay? 

Wc believe so. 

Ccia you recommend any other fadder-producer ? 

Yes, Pencillaria Spicata, Phascolus Mungo, Panicum Miliare, Panicum 
Italteum, Paddy, Ac., fce. 

In fact almost every one of our leguminous or cereal crops may be used 
for fodder, if cut before tile seed begins to mature. T.efc us recommend to 
your notice, ordinary country paddy ; under irrigation it may be cut even 3 
or 4 times, and will yield excellent fodder, cither green or dry. Yon must 
however see that it is always cut before tile grain appears. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Mm. LOGIN'S EXPERIMENTS. 


To the Editor of the Indian Statesman. 

tint,—Thu statisticftl return*you have already referred to have 
appeared in the Punjab Gazette of the 1st instant. I trust 
it will lead to very important result.* towards the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, and will disclose results few are prepared for. 
In my opinion this step will in a much shorter space of time than 
most people are ready to credit, effect beneficial changes of much 
greater moment than the most sanguine at present contemplate. 

The first step in all matters, is to collect facte, and when trust¬ 
worthy facts are obtained, practical results" are sure to follow, for 
example the Piuall experiment on cotton being now carried out in 
this neighbourhood, go to show that with reasonable care, India 
can, from her own indigenous seed, produce as much as the 
average of Egypt-, or seven tint's as much as is now done by the 
cultivators here ; but by an official return lately submitted to our 
Government at Home from Egypt, it is stated that with tho best 
cultivation, os much as tu'enty times our average cotton produce in 
India can bo obtained, and of a superior quality to that grown here. 

If the above facts can be relied on, (I’ for one don’t doubt 
them) what a field is there for improvement. So who can for a 
moment doubt that it is quite possible to double our land revenue, 
which would only be to bring it back to w hat it was 200 years 
ago, under Aurungzeh. 

Tin’s action taken by the Punjab Government will put in motion 
the whole civil machinery of the province. No doubt many may 
wish to have their returns appear as great ns possible, so at first 
we can scarcely expect- to hav» them quite reliable ; but it is 
hoped where tliev arc found to be not so, that the parties who 
submit them will Ij* “ hauled over the coals” in a manner that will 
show to all that it is every man's interest, not only that their 
returns are accurate, but that his future promotion will be con¬ 
siderably affected by tho improved out-turn. 

I laving t bus made it the interest of our tahsildars, and all connect¬ 
ed with land revenue to have improved agriculture, the next ’ 
grand step is to convince the cultivators that it is th#r interest in 
a much greater degree thnn that of Government to increase their 
produce, which if heartily set about will bo accomplished, I believe, 
m no great number of years. It is a firm belief in ibis that has 
induced mo to urge my viqws, and you amonp others will no 
doubt lie pleased to learn that, now that the in-garnering season is 
dosed, my best field at Rai, 20 miles north of Delhi, which ia 
exactly $ of an aero in area, produced 15 inaunds, 2 seers of 
“kapas,” and as 100 lbs. of thisKnpAs lias been found to give 431 
scorn of clean cotton and 00 of seed, we have 15 maunds, 2 seers 
= 1,204 lbs., and 1,204 by 4/fl by 0*.*41 — 497lbs. per acre of clean 
cotton, or just about the average of Egypt, being seven times tliRt 
of India, which is said to be from 00 to ?0 lbs. an acre. Hut I am 
inclined to think from mv own inquiries that the average is rather 
more in this part of India—something less than 100 lbs. per acre. 
Tlmballa Feb. .3. T. LOGIN. 


> can yellow Cholum seed be procured in this (Bombay) Presidency ? 

Advertise. 

Has Chinese Sugar-cane (Sorghum Saceharatum) ever been tried on this 
(Bombay) side of India for forage ? 

Yes, but we are not acquainted With any published results. From our 
experience with Sorghum, in other parts of India, we can assure you most 
positively* that tho western side of India is much bettor suited for its 
cultivation than the eastern side. 


MINERAL AND SALINE MANCJRES.-II. 

To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of Prtdia. 

I do not advooato Government Model Forms oil over tho country, for 
from thenl tho agricultural classes will not learn anything, in fact will 
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look upon them With suspicion and (listrust. Hut 1 would select from 
2 to 4 intelligent zemindars in each Zilla or Tulook, fritosa holdings 
are nit initial «m tho lines of rood leading to the civil station, and 
within two or throe miles of it. I would supply these men with a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of mineral and suline manures, free of cost. The objoot 
in view should be explained and instruction given in tho art of apply¬ 
ing them to the soil. Tho zemindars should be allowed to select both 
land and need wheat, which as well as the rate lor canal water, should 
be paid for, and in addition 1 would guarantee them from all loss. Thus 
the zemindars, conducting the experiment, would only have to 
pay for tho cost of ploughing (which should, as a rule, always 
be deep, not because virytn sml is to be found at a depth of ten inches, 
but on account ot the roots of wheat and other snips not being ablo to 
descend freely into the soil in search of food, which they will do to a 
depth of from 12 to 18 inches, without reaching virgin soil, which does 
uof exist in the subsoil, hut is the surface soil of land reclaimed from 
forests und prairie, and has never been cropped), weeding, 
and other manual labour, and in order to make success an object to the 
zemindars, the prize of a hundsoine pair of silver bangles and a tur¬ 
ban of honour, of gold and crimson silk, should he conferred on each 
in open Durbar, to bo held after the grain was harvested, the reaping 
being witnessed umpires, (zemindars of the tillages), and one square 
chain of each field being reujied in the presence of tho European 
official, the ears of corn being removed from the stalks, put in sucks, 
sealed, and carted away for future disposal. This sample of wheat 
should in due course lie publicly threshed, the grain being weighed, 
after mcamirment, by the bushel, and the produce per acre calculated. 
In Englund I he average produce ol wheat per acre is four quarters, or 
23 mauntl* seers in Indian weight. The white wheat of South Au¬ 
stralia which guinod the first prize in the Great Exhibition, weighed 
70 lbs. to the bushel, and the wheat of Tasmania h remarkable for its 
superior nutritious quality ; that grown on the batiks of the Clyde 
weighed 70 lbs. to the bushel, and fifty bushels per acre are frequently' 
obtuined. On new land (virgin soil),it is said that seventy bushels 
of wheat and fifteen tons of potatoes per acre is nol on uncommon 
crop." (Vide Whitakers Almanac for 1870, pages 288-280.) 

Now, 70 pounds to the bushel and 70 of them to the acre, is 4,000 
lbs., nr 81 j| bushels of ftO lbs. each. This converted into Indian 
measure, gives . r >Pmuunds. 2 seers, 13 7 0 chijfucks of wheat, and the 
potatoes equal 403 maunds. 

If the Indian zemindar will put liis shoulder to the wheel, there is 
nothing to prevent him from producing half this quantify of wheat and 
potatoes per acre. 

To return to the prize-holders and their wheat, the entire crop 
should bo purchased for use as seed wheat, and liberally paid for by 
tbo Government. 

T submit, that by repeating this pluu of operations for live jears, 
selecting new zemindars for each year, and allowing tho passed years 
prize-holders to compete for other rewards, (say a Ifansi milch cow 
and calf, a yoke of superior oxen, a gold nnm-pointed star with a 
sunnml of high approlwtion. bearing t lie seal of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of India), a system of intelligent, competitive wheat cultivation 
would lx* speedily’ established, and ns the superior grain would very 
soon command a high value, ns compared with tho ordinary inferior 
wheat, the agriculturists would see the advantages of the transaction, 
und adopt the improved method of agriculture. Whilst this pluu of 
operations was being carried on, the Government of India should form 
seed wheat Farms in the districts of Umbulla, Julluudur, U mritxur, and 
Scalkute. ns also in tho Hill district of .Simla, and within and with¬ 
out the rinjore valley, i. «■„ on the Kalka side of Bnssce. His High¬ 
ness of J'uttiahi , and the Sirdar of Bounce would no doubt rent land, 
parallel to tho ITnbnlla road, for this purpose. The groat Native Frin¬ 
ges and Chiefs, who have to wait on His Excellency the Viceroy of 
Simla, should be invited to visit those seed farms, unci be presented with 
choice wheat seed for sowing * their ow’ii territories. Tho prizes 
offered by the Government being open to their zemindars. 

In these seed farms, tho wheal of South Australia, Tasmania, Spain, 
Poland, Russia and Yarkand, should bo extensively cultivated. Tho 
•system of cullhro being that already indicated. The seed so obtained 
should be given to tho zemindars, who uro prize-holclors, to sow. grow, 
and harvest, separate prizes being given to each successful cultivator 
and competitor, not being a prize-holder, whose ambition may induce 
him to ask for such superior wheat seed. 

In the first part of this essay I have stated that five of the saline 
manures are under the excise. This is owing to culinary salt being 
present as an adulterant in saltpetre and sulphate of soda, und it was 
assumed that it (salt) must also be present in the others, hence all have 
been placed under interdict. 

The value of salt, os a manure, is quite unknown to the Salt Depart¬ 
ment, in which the general impression prevails that cattle can get on 
very well without it, though the natives give some salt once or twice 
a year to their entile, either as a treat or as a superstitious observance. 

A customs or excise duty of Re. 3} per urnund of 82 pounds, 
is levied on culinary Balt, no matter how produced, and os it is almost 
always associated in India with nitre, a similar duty is levied on .the 
suit crystallized out of the saltpetre. Rock salt is similarly taxed. 

It is stated that, for every maund of nitre manufactured, the same 
quantity of culinary salt lias to be eliminated therefrom. Hence it 
follows that, the nitre manufacturer is compelled to bear the expense 
of removing the adulterant (salt), and when he has done so, down 
comes the excise man for the salt duty of Rs. 3^» per mawnd, or £13 
U) shillings per ton. 

To tax the manufacturer of nitre, for the acts of Providerice, seems a 
curious proceeding, and when it is asserted that the measure has destroy¬ 
ed an Export Saltpetre Trade of some £330,000 to £400,000 per 
annmu, it caunot be called a very wise one. 


It will be shown in tho course qf this paper that first-does wfcdit can¬ 
not be produced if tali, soda, apdpofcwVare net preset 

The nitrate of potash contains 4 q* 55 per cent, of pibtaeb, and the 
muriate of soda, or common salt, 40 par dent' of soda. Kovi ff these 
substances are kept out of agricultural use by a crushing tamtaptm- 
euited to an enlightened age, the pecuniary loss, both (Rrectly and 
indirectly will be immense, whilst a vast agricultural population will 
be obliged to produce inferior food (wheat.) for a ndn-agri(mltural 
population, which as well as themselves, require first-class rood to ar¬ 
rest and prevent further degeneration of race. 

Wheat, being the most valuable food crop cultivated by man, has only 
to bo of superior quality to command high prices in all markets, and 
especially in that of London and China; therefore if India would grow 
more wheat, and less rubbish (officially called “ Inferior food grains),” 
an export wheat trade of £20,000,000 sterling per annum oould be 
easily secured. 

We know that first-class European wheat contains, in addition to 
water, gluten, starch, sugar, gum, albumen, and bran, a fluctuating 
quantity of the food phosphates. 

Tho nourishing, or blood flesh and muscle producing powers of 
w heat, depends on its richness in gluten and albumen. Common wheat 
contains 12.£ per cent., the Triticwn spelta 22, and the Tritieum hy- 
bernnm, 24 per cent, of gluten—the two latter also contain per cent, 
of albumen. When w o remember that rice contains only per cent; 
of gluten, a portion of which is always lost in boiling, a very supple 
calculation will show that the physical strength of the wheat-eater 
must far exceed that of the rice-consumer. 

The value of wheat, as respiratory food, is due toats starch, sugar, 
and gum, and its constructive, renovative, and restorative pw.ers to the 
mineral matters or food phosphates; these are derived entirely from 
the soil, und if they are deficient, the flesh, bone, muscle, and physical 
strength of the population will always bIiow a degree of degeneration, 
corresponding to the deficiency. 

Analysis proves that human blood, when reduced to ash, contains 
of,— 

Phosphoric acid. ^31’7S7 

Alkalies and alkaline earths . M’W* 

Carbonic add . :V7Wt 

When dry human blood is burned, it leaves five per cent, of ash, and 
more than half of this ash (37 per cent.) 1 b common salt, and the re¬ 
sidue contains from 17 to 22 parts of iron in the state of oxide.—H. • 


CONDENSED MILK. 

In 1800 an Anglo Swiss Company established themselves at 
Lake Zug, opposite the Rigi mountains in Switzerland, for prepar¬ 
ing condensed milk. In September last year, a Branch Company 
was set up in England at Aylesbury for the same purpose, taking 
milk from about 1,000 cows which are postured iu this celebrated 
locality. The following process of preparing the milk has been 
taken from the London Standard. 

Steam is got up in the factory at 0 in the morning, and the 
farmers who live within from 1 to 10 miles of it, begin to deliver 
their milk about 7; but it is nearly 0 o’clock before the last arrives. 
Tiie milk is emptied at once from the large tin cans, generally used 
in the trade, into a trough, which conducts it through sieves into 
a large ta dc holding about 800 gallons, in the department whero 
the first part of the process takes places. From this tank it is 
drawn into large open metal cylinders, which are slung up by a 
crane, and placed in a hot bath in large tanks, somewhat after tho 
manner of the tins of meat in the preserving process; after remaining 
in this some time, they are again lifted by the cranes and emptied 
into large open funnel-shaped vats, whence the hot milk is drawn 
up through a pipe in the centre into the condensing pans on the 
upper floor, the sugar having been mixed with it solely for the 
purpose of preserving it. It remains in these, subject to some¬ 
what low heat for two or three hours, while the evaporation of 
the water is taking place, and the milk gradually condensing. 
When this part of the process, which may be seen through the 
glass window of the condenser, is completed, the milk then about 
the consistency of liquid honey, returns by a pipe into the lower 
room, and is received again into the open cylinders which are 
swung into the central tanks; this time being filled with cold 
water for the purpose of cooling the regulation of the temperature 
during the whole process being a matter of the greatest niAty. 
Hence it is iaken to the filling-room and run into the 1 lb. tins, 
which are soldered up and packed in cases of four dozen each, 
ready for sale. The greatest care is taken that no tin leaves the 
establishment unless perfectly air-tight; and to ensure this, each 
one is closely examined by a lad,' who, in addition to his regular 
wages, gets Id. each for every tin he finds imperfect, and the sol-, 
derer has to take and pay for its contents. The condensed milk in 
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theae tins gradually thickens, becoming slightly more consistent up 
to five or six months; after which it remains of the aame consis¬ 
tency, and will continue good for years, perhaps as long as the tins 
themselves continue sound, and in all climates; and even when 
opened remains sweet for weeks. 

It should be mentioned, that the greatest cleanliness is observed 
throughout the whole process. Even the milk-tins which the 
farmers deliver immediately on their being emptied, are in the 
receiving room placed in warm water and scrubbed inside with 
brushes. A strong jet of steam is turned into them, searching 
every chink and cranny; and finally, another very powerful jet 
of cold water completes the cleansing process, which is also 
applied continually to all cylinders and receptacles used in the 
factory. And in addition to this the floor of the lower room is 
constantly deluged, with streams of water supplied by pipes from 
the Ohiltem Hills Water Company’s Works. The milk received 
from the formers, at about 2d. per quart, is tested in a variety of 
ways several times in the week, and some is stood in pans to test 
tlie rise of cream, a record of which is carefully kept. The con¬ 
tracts with the farmers are very stringent, and if anything is 
found wrong witUtlie milk, the Company reserve to themselves 
the right of returning it, and at once throwing up the contract. 
They are careful also to examine the police records of the district 
to see if any of the farmers, whose milk they take, liuve any cases 
of diseased cattle on their farms, which they are bound by Act 
of Parliament, under heavy penalties, to report at once to the 
police. The sugar used is of the best refined kiud, some also from 
beetroot, and we need hardly observe that, no adulteration takes 
place at any part of the process ; it would be impossible, and if 
attempted, would at once defeat the great object, namely, the 
preservation of the milk; and as the article, is sold only iu the 
Company's tins, hermetically closed and labelled, it is impossible 
for retailers to tamper with it. The result is, that we have an 
article which is pure milk, not an article made from milk with the 
addition of sugar ; all that is taken from the milk being the water, 
which in milk direct from the cow, constitutes as much as 80 parts 
out of 100. Astounding as this statement may seem, there is no 
doubt about it, and the stream of colourless water which runs 
continuously from the condensers give oecular evidence of it, and 
its being almost tasteless further shows that by the process the 
milk loses nothing but its water, and this it does to the extent 
of about 66 parts out of the 80, leaving in the condensed milk 
from 20 to 26 parts of water, the rest being the cascine, hut ter 
or fat, and other solid substances which remain intact. This is 
proved by the fact that when the proper quantity of water is 
again added to the condensed milk, it will at ft certain temperature 
churn into butter. The analyses of the condensed milk produced 
by the Swiss and English Companies, made by Baron Lieffig and 
other eminent chemists, leave no room for doubting the ubo\e 
facts. 

In America also there are several manufactories of the condensed 
milk without sugar, which will keep good for a week or ten days, 
and it is this form which a large porlion of the population of New 
York and large American cities have used for some years past 
The English Company will probably offer some of this kind to the 
public, and we see no reason why it should not be very extensively 
used. Each household knows, with toltaable exactness, its weekly 
consumption of milk, and by taking a weekly supply in this form 
will be sure of getting a genuine article. Wo should not forget 
to mention that the English Company make a preparation of con¬ 
densed milk and cocoa, which is sold retail, at about 1#. for the 
1 lb. tin ; the roasting, grinding, sifting, and general preparation of 
the cocoa is all done at the Aylesbury Works, Riid a most excel¬ 
lent combination is produced, the cocoa assisting as well as the 
sugav in the preservation of the milk. Two teaspoonsfidl, equal¬ 
ling in value one penny, with boiling water, make as good a cup of 
cocoa, already sweetened, as can be desired. They contemplate 
also bringing out a mixture of the milk with essence of coffee. 

But to return to the coudensed and sweetened milk. The pre¬ 
sent retail price of the 1 lb. tin of both Companies is about 8rf., and 
as this will bear at the very least as much water added to it as 
will make it equivalent to 2 quarts of pure milk, we have a genu- 
ini article at id. per quart, with tlu^ addition of nearly one penny- 
2 FEU. 


worth of sugar to each quftrt, no slight consideration when esti¬ 
mating the price. Thus it is considerably cheaper than any milk 
sold in towns, even if that could he obtained pure. The condensed 
milk can be used for any purpose for which ordinary milk and 
sugar, arc used for puddings, custards, and other cooking purposes; 
less than a teaspoonfull is sufficient for a cup of tea, sweetening it 
at the same time ; two or three times the quantity will make a 
large basin of .sweet breath and milk. 

IMPROVE]> AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 

We take the following article on the improvements effected du¬ 
ring the lust thirty years on tin* estates of the Earl of Arrau, County 
Mayo, from the Irish Sportsman ttml Farmer : — 

When the present Earl of Arran succeeded his uncle in 1837 # 
he found those estates in the most wretched condition that they 
could possibly be, and the oecupants steeped in the most abject state 
of helpless misery. The late Earl, from delicate health, was an 
absentee for many years, and those placed in charge, of the property 
grossly abused the trust reposed in them, and by the most unheard 
of misrule, suffered the lands to be deteriorated and covered with a 
pauper population struggling for existence, the land being unable 
to feed them, much less able to pay anv rent—the result of tho ma- 
nugement falling into the hands of corrupt unprincipled Agents, or 
receivers, who let townlaud lifted* townland to sr/uinwins, without 
capital or any knowledge of agriculture, who immediately on 
getting possession of those fine pasture-lands, sublet t hem to a class 
of tenantry, in common without capital, the middleman having no 
other means, living on the profit rents, and caring little about either 
the land or its miserable occupants, who were left to their own re- 
resources, and perinittedto do just as they liked ho long as they paid 
the rent, each or anv of them being liable for the entire rent. Thow. 
tenants in common erected a cluster of wretched hovels, which 
they denominated villages, and divided the land in rundnle, sonic 
more and some loos, according to their means, so that each had a 
patch of good, middling, nml had land scattered here and there 
over the townland. 

In process of time as the population increased, hovel was thrown 
up against hovel, and the land became still further divided, and 
filth, squalor, and wretchedness prevailed inside and outside the 
wretched dwellings, There being no fences, the cattle roamed at 
large after the crops wen* removed till the return of spring; the 
store cattle were sent to the mountains or bogs early in the- summer, 
to exist as best they might; the milch-cow was kept at homo, and 
herded on some waste patch by a child or some aged person past 
labour during the dof. All were then in a hurry early and late 
in the spring, and till far-advanced in the summer to get in tho 
crops ; then came the temporary fencing between the arable and 
waste lands to keep off tho cattle, and thus the season passed till 
the crops were harvested and secured, when the whole arable 
lands were again thrown open to cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, and 
poultry, in common, ho that any attempt to grow clover, rye-grass, 
turnips, &c., was completely out of the question. In course of 
time, the leases, which were granted generally for thirty-one years 
and three lives, on me to an end, and the unfortunate landlord 
instead of finding his property improved, or at least in tho con¬ 
dition in which it was demised, to his horror found it exhausted, 
vastly reduced in tillin', nml unable to feed the occupants, let alone 
paying rent for it. 

When the. present Earl came into possession, his horror and cha¬ 
grin may be imagined, but description is impossible. Friends ad¬ 
vised some one thing and some another. Sympathizers suggested 
that as those unfortunates were not hi* tenants, they had no claim 
on him, but His Lordship thought and acted differently. He ad¬ 
mitted that the case was most unfortunate, but as he had got il 
and was now placed over them, he would sec what could be done 
to humanize und lift them out of that state of misery and moral 
decrepitude in which lie found them. 

Among those, whose aid and ad\ico would be most, likely to be 
thoroughly practical and disinterested, was the late Mr. Jaiuc> 
Fraser, so many years celebrated as a rural architect and designer 
of land improvements, and whose practical experience ami thorough 
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knowledge of the country could not hut be of the utmost value in such 
a important case, involving the improvemont of many thou¬ 

sand acres, and tho social condition and welfaro of thousands of 
litimmi being*. Mr. Fraser caiuc, and after careful consultationre- 
hjMctaljle surveyors were employed,a census taken,rentals examined, 
mid the result was the breaking up of those villages of beastly 
lnArls, laying out good and convenient roads, a re-division of the 
hinds, irixing each tenant bis portion in oqe lot in proportion to liis 
rent, instead <>f a patch here and there; lots were cast, straight 
lines nf fences were laid out, and each tenant compelled to build 
liis Iimumc and ollices <m his own lot: the domestic animals Were 
no lunger permitted to occupy tie* same nparlmenl with the man 
and his I'umiL, the pestiferous cesspool and the dung-heap no 
burner tn occupy the front of the dwelling, but to he removed to a 

pmpi r distance. 

This new order of things caused at fir^t great dissatisfaction 
aUiom/st the people ; kohuIiovv, in the redistribution of the land, 
e\enone lost good land find nooiie gut it, one man's house was 
bett**r than another, ami lie did not like to part with it. \\ irked 
words and threats ensued, hut his Lordship was firm—he had 
taken measures for their lmhuJ. A wll-ron-iderrd system of 
compensating rules was adopted, by which none could pi in at the 
expense of his neighbour. After much vexation and opposition 
one lowmhunl was commenced and pul in order, and soon followed 
b\ another, with tin 1 most happy results. The benefits were so 
appirent and approval of, that instead of opposition, the occupants 
of lowuland after townland came in and hep-pal to him* theirs 
“Mriped," as it, xvas termed. New dwellings of a supeiior, hut not 
eo-tly, description appeared in every direction, the stable, covv- 
lioii->e, pig-sf), and barn followed : divisional fences were soon 
erected: turnips, mangold, clo\er, ryegrass, vetch seeds, were 
purchased at wholesale prices, and given at cost price to some, and 
to the smaller and more necessitous, gnituitonslv. It must not he 
supposed that this mighty social revolution was effected with¬ 
out siune vexations, for the old leaven was, still secretly at 
work; but Lord Arran had nailed hi- colours to the mast, 
pursued his rmir.vi undeviatinglv, and rose superior to every 
device of the common emom." Me appointed two respectable 
agriculturists to reside on tlie estate -oik* on the southern, the 
other on the northern division -who-e duty it was to instinct and 
advi-e the tenants in the ln.-t and most profitable sv st-uns of Inis- 
bun dry. The liohlinps arc small, ranging from •» acres upwards ; 
tlu steadings are complete, except on the more recently taken up 
towiihmds, for it L on!v those which fall out of the grasp of the 
middleman that his Lordship can deal with ; tin* houses are 
beautifully dean and comfortable, well lighted, and both houses 
and ollices nicely while-washed inside and nut. ide, the furniture 
clean and in pood condition, the bedsteads weft made, barded at 
top and three sides, and covered at the inside with fancy-room 
pip t, and tastefully draped at tin* exposed side. All had ample 
stores of home-mide liinm, rivalling tin* snow in whiteness, fancy 
limey, wnoUey, and frie/e, the produce of their own industry ; so 
that they had almost everythin*: they required for wear without 
buying, except shoes. Samples from this estate, amounting to 
nine different fabrics, in some eases from one family, wen* exhibited 
at the Boyal Dublin Society's Exhibition in and -51111 remain 

there in a gla.ss case, as evidence of what can he done by the Irish 
peasantry when pmpcrh fostered and oiirouram d. 

Jii consequence of the difficulty of procuring pood seeds, and 
true to name, these people have been laupht to prow* their own 
swede, munpold, par.-nip, vetch, and grass seeds, and the samples 
produced, are for purity, maturity, and quality, fully equal to uuy 
imported. But tin* improvements effected in both the cottage# and 
the land are as nothin*; compared with the social regeneration and 
independent spirit of the people. When Lord Arran iir»t came 
uiuoiipst. them, it was disgusting to his mind to see them follow' him 
in crowds, fall prostrate before him, proved in the mire, kiss his 
hoots, his hunds, and garments; he has now, by his treutinp 
them as luiimm beinps, infused ho much of his own independent 
spirit amongst his people that hu can walk through liis estates 
without any man wasting liis time to follow' or do anything more 
than respectfully saluting him. 

In former times, when misrule reigned, those extensive estates 


were governed by absentee and local agents, with a dozen of 
drivers or bailiff* at their heels, who fleeced the tenants unsparingly. 
The district pounds wore seldom unoccupied at any time throughout 
the year by the defaulting tenants’ live-stock. All these cor¬ 
morants have long since been sent to the right-about, and a re¬ 
spectable high-principled resident agent appointed to second his 
principals’ views. There are no bailiffs or drivers on the estate ; 
there is no longer any use for pounds. Formerly the tenants were 
from two to live years’ rent in arrear ; now tho rents are regularly 
paid up, ami little or no Arrears, and many with money in the bank ; 
and wc have no doubt similar results W’ould follow tho same hu¬ 
manizing treatment of the poor ignorant tenants on other estates. 
But it will be. asked, wlmt has all this improved state of things 
cost Y In reply wc say, with the exception of bis own personal 
exertion*, the cost of surveys, the stipends of the agriculturists, 
and some assistance* in road-making and draining, these stupend¬ 
ous improvements, and the quietness and content they have con¬ 
ferred, have cost his Lordship nothing. 

The designs and erections arc liis and his employ but they 
have been worked out by the well-directed labour of the tenant* 
themselves, win we willing minds and sinewy ligibs succumbed to 
no toil, being assured that what they effected was exclusively for 
their ow'ii Hole use and benelit. Such lm\e been the benefits con¬ 
ferred by the Earl of Arran amongst liis numerous tenantry, by 
his going in earnest and perseveringly to work ; and after attentive¬ 
ly watching its progress for so many years, we have no doubt but. 
that, with .similar means, the same results would follow' in any 
oilier part of Ireland. 

Nulc. - And wh wmiM ml«l, in fnilia : tin- conditions herein <lescriboil are jn««t 
vilml nr meet with in i-M-rv p.irt of this ennntry. Wommim-uri thin article 
-trough lo Llic roiisidi'niiioii of our (iovcrnmi iil, ft* Agricultural Department, 
ami out Landowners. - ]jl. A. (i. •>/ /. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 

A s tiikuk seems to be some misunderstanding as to the conditions 
of the trial that is to be made at ftaliarunpore in April, of the 
competitive machinery sent in for the treatment of rheea fibre, we 
are requested to publish the following letter from the Government 
of India upon the subject for general information :— 

Dr.puirMK.NT of AuniruT.TunK, Kkvknuk, and 
( 'oMMKIU’li,— No. 170. 

Calcutta, tlie 27th December 1871. 

To Dr. B. 11. (Joi.lyku, 

100, Brompton Bond, London, ft. W. 

ftru,—1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your two let¬ 
ters of t^e 2oth October, on the subject of your process for tho 
treatment of the rheea fibre. 

Apparently you have misunderstood tho intentions of the 
Government of India with reference to tho conditions of the pub¬ 
lic trials to be held at Saharunpore in April next. The Govern¬ 
ment of India never intended to debar intending competitors from 
applying any process they preferred to the treatment of the stem 
in am condition of the latter, green or dried. Green stems only 
were certainly referred to in the notification of the 20th January 
last, because it appeared from the experience, that had been acquir¬ 
ed that the fihre could he treated successful! y only while fresh, 
lienee the announcement that green stems will bo furnished to 
intending competitors. It will be open, however, to you and any 
oilier competitor who may prefer it, to dry the green stems 
which will be furnished, and to operate on them in tho dried con¬ 
dition.—! have the honor, &t\, 

- J. GKOGIIEGAN, 

Oflig. Secretary to tlie Government of India. 

In an article on the Poultry yard in tho last number of tho 
Agricultural Gazette we mentioned tho frequent and sudden deaths 
that occur among poultry in tlie cold season. The South of India 
Observer , last month, gave the following testimony on the subject;— 

We would caution nil owners of poultry to be careful, as disease Is rife, and 
many persons have lost all their fowls, some people as many ns fifty or 
sixty. We hear that segregation has saved some. Tho epidemic is vary 
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violent; fowls perfectly well uiu* (lily aro dead the next. All kindt* of re¬ 
medies have been tried, such oh gnriic, calomel, but with little benefit. 
Whitewashing fowl-houses, separating the fowls, ami keeping them at dis¬ 
tances from each other aro the best remedies. Ducks and even geese have 
fallen victims, to say nothing of the Christmas turkey 

A correspondent to the Gardener's Chronicle thus writes of 
the successful results of artificial incubation : — 

I have just reccivrd by Capo mail a copy of The Farm , published in tirn 
liamstown, containing un article on the siicccoafid results of an incubator I 
constructed for die purpose of hatching ostriches, and oa the report, may 
provc interesting to your readers, I beg to forward nn extract. I IwlimV 
this is the first instance on record of ostriches lieing hatched artificially. 
Tim Editor says:—-“At the .lubilec Exhibition nn improved inculsitor was 
shown by A. Douglas, Esq., Hilton, near (imimnistowu, and we hear from 
Mr. Douglas that after a few alterations and the exercise of a little patience, 
he hoB got the machine into capital working order, and finds it answer ad¬ 
mirably, having hutched a troop of ostriches witii it, winch—with we •.up- 
pone the help of the artificial mothers—Imve grown up all good-sized chicks. 
We would merely add, for the information of anyone who may wish to know 
about tills operation, that the eggs are kept up to a temperature of about 
100 to 105 by the aid of an oil lamp, ot the cost of n little over a penny for 
the 24 hours. We think this mode of rearing young ostriches, when it conn s 
to lie understood, will Ik* pretty generally adopted.” 

Dll. Augustj^Vinson, in the Ftif/ar-Cane } is amused at the* sim¬ 
plicity of those who arc* constantly enquiring after the seed uf the 
sugar-cane. Flo refers such to the common grass of our day, the 
sorghum , which he believes to be the original of the cane. The 
faculty of reproduction is so eutirely lost in the modern cane, that 
were it not for human skill it would disappear altogether. He 
declares the title of sacchantm ojfinnanim to be a mere conven¬ 
tional designation, and adds:— 

“ The sugar-cane has no botanical existence. It is not in nature. 

“ It is men who have made this plant; mid therefore, being of 
{t artificial production, manured, denaturalized so far that it cannot 
“ reproduce its own forms, it is to be regarded us one of the great¬ 
est conquests of man over nature, one of the grandest marvels 
“ which industrial and agricultural power have* yet achieved. 

“ To search for sugar-cane, with a view of regenerating, is to 
“ march in a direction diametrically opposite to that in which we 
‘‘have been going, and it will prove a delusion. Seed can only be 
“ procured by a prolonged degeneration, and no single observer 
“could live long enough to obtain the. result. It is planting, con- 
“ tinued through previous and successive generations, which has 
“produced the cane by deformation and cultivation j it is a human 
“ and artificial production. To seek for cane seed therefore is to 
“ follow after a myth—an impossibility." 

We learn however from the S////w-f 'one that at one of the sit¬ 
tings of the Chamber of Agriculture of Mauritius, one M. Lemarle, 
of the. island of Reunion, informed he Chamber that he lmd been 
so fortunate on his estate as to establish the possibility ^f tin* re¬ 
production of the. sugar-cane from seed. 

Wk read in tlm Bombay Gazette that “a number of proprietors 
and superintendents of coffee estates, both European and Native, 
resident in North-West Wynoad, recently addressed Government 
on the neglected state of the district, which is suffering from want 
of roads, and especially from want of cart-road communication 
with the Coast and with other parts of Wynaad.” 

The Cochin Argus tells us that “Vhe prospects of those who 
trade in coffee were hardly at any former period so good as the\ 
are now." Placing thesis two readings one after the other, tin* 
Bombay Catholic Examiner remarks that there is a “ strong cause 
for reproach against the Dritish Government, for a neglect w hich 
so flagrantly checks the prosperity of the country it has under¬ 
taken to ride. Good cart-roads were, in the opinion of the writer, 

“ the want that demanded the attention of Government in prefer¬ 
ence to every other want for the physical improvement of the 
country.” “ In fact,” the writer goes on to say, “ the experience of 
the managers of our great lines of Railway lias been precisely to 
this effect, and the working of the immense line, for instance, 
from Bombay to Jubbulporc, has been and is still many times 
more expensive, on account of its being in parts so inaccessible 
from the cultivated parts of the country. A good, plain means of j 
transit by land and by water was the first requisite iii the work of | 
turning the riches of India to acegunt. Speed in transit, in the I 
3 Feb* • 


writer's idea, was a sort of luxury, which might be pleaaant enough 
to the upper classes, but it could not bo called a requisite, as far 
as millions of people and acres in the country were considered. 
Whereas, it most certain, lie ends by saying, “ that had the mil¬ 
lions of money swallowed up by our railways been first allotted to 
the work of making good roads, communicating with the ports 
along the coasts and with the rivers, the country at this moment 
would have both roads and railways, and bo at the same time 
much richer than it is.” 

A fresh series uf analyses of the ashes of tobacco has been pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Broughton of Ootaciummd, in continuation of those 
published sometime ngo. It appears that Mr. Broughton has now 
examined nearly a hundred samples of tobacco grown in the Pre¬ 
sidency of Madras. These analyses prove conclusively that tobacco 
is a great consumer of potash, and that the ashes of n tobacco art' 
invariably poor in this mineral, when it has been grown in a soil do- 
lieient therein. But these an* facts which have, long been known 
lo the agricultural chemist, ami to the most intelligent cultivators 
of Lobucco iu Europe and America. The work performed by Mr. 
Broughton was therefore quite out of proportion to the value of 
the results obtained. Still these analyses possess a local value. 
Tin y partially explain why the tobaccos of Southern India are so 
inferior, and why one district produces better tobacco than another. 
Still we are yet only on the verge of the inquiry. Mr. Broughton’s 
investigation extended only to the percentage of potAsh and nico¬ 
tine contained in the tobacco examined. We should like to be in¬ 
formed regarding (lie lime, phosphoric acid, magnesia, and soda 
which together, form thirty-live per cent, of the ash of the best 
varieties of American tobacco. Most of the American tobaccos 
gi\ e an ash containing at least twenty per cent, of lime. May it 
not be possible that the inferiority of the tobaccos of Southern 
India is line to a deficiency of lime as well as potash P Again, 
many of these American tobaccos contain as much as nine or ten 
per cent, of phosphoric acid, which we know is present in very 
small quantities, even in the best of our arable soils. Again, we 
should like lo Know whether lime, magnesia, and soda, and potash 
will replace each other, as they are known to do in many plants 
cultivated by the English farmer, as it will make a great differ¬ 
ence in the profit of growing tobacco, if soda, costing ABO per ton, 
can replace potash at £20 per ton. It would, wo think, have been 
much better had Mr. Broughton made a complete analyses of the 
ashes of mhui* half-dozen well selected samples grown under known 
condition*, and of the soils upon which they wero grown, How¬ 
ever wliat we require still more arc analyses of the juice of the 
tobacco plant in different stages of maturity, to assist us in deter¬ 
mining the nutim^nnd proportions of the organic acids and salts. 
We, need also special researches into the chemical changes effected 
by the fermentation of tobacco. The fact that remarkable changes 
do take place is well known, but they are not sufficiently under¬ 
stood to enable us to control them .—Indian Statesman. 

M«. WiM.ounnY Woon advocates the claims <»f pedigree in 
the Fanner :— 

“ It is nearly twenty years since I began to advocate in your 
columns the claims of pedigree to the attention of practical farm¬ 
ers. At that time purr breeds of domestic animals were in the 
hands of comparatively few men. With some of these the cul¬ 
tivation of blood was a profitable monopoly, while with others it 
was a speculation, in which only the wealthy could indulge with 
impunity. Tim ordinary farmer, whose cattle were reared for 
feeding or for dairy purposes, regarded animals with pedigrees as 
“ fancy stock,” with which he, had as little concern with as a 
prize tulip or carnation. In the exceptional case of one who gave 
a liberal price for a well-bred bull, the neighbours shook their 
heads, and Imped such extravagance might not be his ruin. But 
the rapid advance which about that time took place in the price 
of stock, caused attention lo be turned to rearing animals of an 
improved character. The demand for tho better qualities raised 
their price so greatly in proportion to that of inferior kinds, as to 
render the breeding of the former an object well-worthy of the 
study of agriculturists. I pointed out that the best means of 
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efftHJtinjr the improvement of stock at a reasonable cost, wag by 
the purchase of pure-bred short-horn bulls, to be used with the 
ordinary cows of the district. The effect of tho offspring is so de¬ 
risive that the steers or heifers of such ft cross may bo taken as 
worth some £» a-licud more than if they had been by a mongrel 
bull. Some of the finest animals ever exhibited have been the result 
of a cross between a sliort-boni bull with a cow either of another 
pure breed, or of an ordinary dairy cow. Thus any fanner owning 
a herd of cows, possesses the means of improving his stock almost 
indefinitely, by the purchase of short-hom bulls. Gradually men 
have become convinced that this small outlay yields a return of 
profit which is not exceeded by any other agricultural investment. 
Thus a demand for pure-bred bulls lias been steadily growing on 
the part of men who breed for practical purposes, and who, not 
expecting to sell their stock for fancy prices, look for their profits 
to the butcher or the dairyman. Such purchasers ha\ e no pre¬ 
ference for one strain of blood over another. All that they 
require of a bull is that he should be the sire of homy thriving 
steers, and of large good-looking heifers. They are careless of 
show-yard honours, excepting those of Islington, Birmingham, or 
wherever else quantity aud quality of beef are held to be the side 
criterion of merit. There can be no doubt that such a demand as 
this is the only solid foundation on which u pure breed cun rest. 
Is it a fact that the offspring of pure short-hom bulls attain 
heavier weights at an earlier age than tin* offspring of ordinary 
bulls P Then the demand for the former must continue and extend. 
If on the other hand, it should ever be found that the introduc¬ 
tion of pure blood, so far from insuring size and early maturity, 
was the means of introducing light flesh, weak constitutions, ami 
dwindling frames, then the days of short-llorns would be numbered. 
They woidd pass away and he forgotten, as Jins been the case 
with breeds once as fashionable, but which ultimately failed to 
satisfy the practical requirements of the time.” 

Hearth amt Home, nil American paper, contains the following 
remarks on the pursuit of farming as a recreation. They are- 
entitled “ Can an educated man get a living by fanning’:— 

“ An educated man cannot make a li\ing by mere manual labour 
either on a farm, in the blacksmith simp, or in the factory. Tie 
may do more work in an hour or in a day, aud do it better than 
the uneducated man by his side. A man with brains, other 
things being equal, can pitch more hav, or dig more rods of ditch 
in a day, than the mere man of muscle. Hut what of it Y The 
uneducated man can perhaps earn U dollar per day, and the edu¬ 
cated man, from his superior skill, can do one-third more work 
aud earn 2 dollars per day. Hilt will extra oO cents a day pay 
him for his years of hard study and self-deniabP Will - dollars 
a day go as far in providing the luxuries and necessaries of life for 
himself and his family, us the H dollar will in the other case Y 
Will it enable him to educate his family as well as he himself 
has been educated Y 

“ An educated man, to get a living by farming, murt do work 
that an ignorant man cannot perform. On an ordinary sized farm, 
and with ordinary' farm men, he will find no lack of employ¬ 
ment—-or if he docs, he must change his system of farming, and 
go into some of the higher branches of agriculture or horticulture. 
No matter how thoroughly educated he may be, work he must, 
and work hard too—self-denying work*, “ honest work,” as Carlyle 
says , 11 which you intend getting done,” and then go at something 
else. 

° This is the secret of success in all undertakings. There are 
a good many educated men who, having made money in other 
pursuits, turn their attention to farming. We wish there were 
more such. We extend to them a right hearty welcome. Hut 
as a general rule, they will not moke farming pay. It is not the 
business of their lives. It is not work: it is recreation, and 
they should expect to pay for it, as they would for any other 
amusement. We know a lawyer—one of the ablest in tho State— 
who Iias retired on to a farm. He makes a capital good farmer; 
has tlio neatest and cleanest farm in the neighbourhood: He also 
takes real delight in spreading manure, feeding his stock, and dig¬ 
ging and laying under-drains. lie works harder than any other 
man on the form.. But it is not work to him anymore than 


rowing is work to the Howard Club. Some time since $ weal¬ 
thy New York merchant wished to consult him on a legal ques¬ 
tion of great importance. lie went to the house and Was told 
that the “ Judge” was out on the farm, going to look for him, he 
found an old man digging out an under-drain that hod got stopped 
up. He inquired for the Judge, and was told that he would be 
there in a few minutes. lie concluded to wait. The man kept 
on throwing out the mud. u Dirty work," remarked tire kid- 
glovcd merchant, as lie stood on the side of the ditch in his patent 
leather boots. u Ilow much does the Judge pay you a-day ? n u I bavo 
taken it by the job,” was the reply, “ and shall not make my 
board.” It was the Judge himself, and ,he undoubtedly told the 
truth. Hard he works, and skilful a ditcher as he certainly is, 
he nevertheless cannot make his hoard in digging under-drains. 
This noble old veteran of tho Bar and the Bench spent the next 
day in writing an opinion that was worth more money to the 
merchant than it would cost to drain the Judge’s whole farm. 
This was work and would command its price; digging ditches 
was play to the old Judge, and was paid accordingly—paid in 
restored health and in command of vigour of mind and body. 
Hut it would not pay his board. n 

11 The educated farmer must do precis3ly as other successful men 
do. Ho must not spend his time in doing things that he likes 
to do. Ho must exercise self-denial; with him farming is busi¬ 
ness, not pleasure. Because he likes to chop, it will not do tft 
leave the care of the stock lo Patrick, while he goes to the woods 
and “ puts up” his two cords and theu spend the evening with his 
neighbours, boasting how much work ho has done that day. In 
fact, he has not worked at all. Had he stayed At homo and at¬ 
tended to his stock, and done other things which he did not like 
to do, but which were necessary to be done, and which Patriek 
could not do, then he would have worked, and woidd sooner or 
later have got his reward. 

“ Amateur farmers, notoriously, do not make a living. And yet 
many of them are thoroughly educated men, and not a few know 
far more of the theory and practice of agriculture than their 
successful neighbours. Their failure is usually attributed to 
their employing too many men, and in not “ getting tlio work 
out of them.” There is some truth in tliis : but we have known 
an eminent successful contractor on a railroad, who owed his 
success to his energy and to his ability to manage men, utterly 
fail in making farming pay. And in his case, at least, the cause 
was not in his ignorance of general agriculture, or in his employ¬ 
ing too many men, or in his inability to get the work out of them, 
it was due principally to bis neglecting the little details of farm¬ 
ing. lie was inclined to do things on a large scale, and he made 
the mistake of going into the raising of those crops which require 
minute Tvttention, and this he neglected to bestow. He would 
have done better had ho confined himself to some one or two 
leading crops, such as wheat, corn, or potatoes, but he thought tho 
proofs not largo enough.” 

NOTES FROM CONTEMPORARIES* 

-4- 

A J)u. Gutty has discovered a remedy for the blight, the foe 
of tho gardener and fruit grower. It is simply the application of 
a decoction of quassia with a brush to the parts of the tree or 
plant affected by the blight.— Delhi Gazette. 

Sad accounts reach us respecting the state of the wheat crops 
throughout the province, although tho reports of District Officers 
are as vet silent thereon. It would seem that the late and un¬ 
seasonable rains have had the effect of bringing in their wake 
that destructive insect, the i/mvee, an^ the com stands a great 
chance of deterioration in consequence. We trust matters may 
not ho actually as bad as Agriculturists represent however. — 
Lucknow Times. 


Wf. learn that one of tho simplest means of keeping fiies from 
aunoying horses o t cattle, is to take a bunch of smart Weed (Poly¬ 
gonum hydropiper), brake it so as to cause the juice to exude, and 
rub the animal thoroughly with it, especially upon his neck, legs, 
and ears. Neither flies nor other insects will trouble him for At 
least twenty-four hours. If preferred, an infusion may be made 
by steeping the weed and applying the liquid with a* sponge.— 
Delhi vquite. , 
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Tap cultivation of flax in New Zealand is attracting much at¬ 
tention at present. A pair of shoes made of woYen fibre of New 
Zealand flax were lately shown in a shop window at Nelson, made 
thirty-five yean ago, as well as. other specimens of the fabric 
woven by-natives, and as a contrast, two samples of colored cloth 
for shirtings lately manufactured in England. The latter cloth is 
nid to he silky in appearance, and both soft and flexible, and an at¬ 
tempt is to be shortly made to manufacture sheeting from flax. 
—ivwwr, 


into which they are afterwards ploughed to decompose. When* 
the land is subject to inundation, the next rise produces a fllm of 
good soil, which is also ploughed in. Another crop is then sown, 
which gives a superior yield; and repetition of the process describ¬ 
ed leads to farther continual improvement The same plan has 
boon tried where fresh water was used for irrigation, and given 
good results ; and there appears to be no reason why it should not 
be generally adopted. The possibility of remunerative v success 
depends of course on the proportion of saline matter present in 
the soil .—Indum Statesman. * 


lx is said that the petroleum wells of Burmah promise After all 
to become a success. Even at the depths at which the shafts are 
at present sunk, the yield covers the working expenses; but the 
native workmen accustomed to those operations declare that no 
true spring has yet been struck, and that the oil at present obtain¬ 
ed is only that which lias trickled in from cracks of the rocks 
through which the boring passed. When “ ile” is really “ struck,” 
they say that it swells up with a simmering sound; and that it will 
be struck if the shaft is only carried on to thrice the present depth 
they do not doubt .—Indian Statesman. 


The novelty of the season in the horth ultuml world at Banga¬ 
lore is the Amaranth us Salicifolius, an annual introduced from the 
Pliilippine Islaiffis. It is of pyramidal form, from two to three 
feet nigh, branching dose to the ground. The branches extend in 
a horizontal position, the leaves are beautifully undulated, and as¬ 
sume a bright orange red. Full grown specimens bear a very close 
resemblance in habit of growth to the well-known Croton Angus- 
tifolium. It is confidently believed that this unique Amaranth us 
will prove well-suited to tho climate .—Times of India. 


In the cold season, plants and cutting in pots suffer from extremes 
of temperature, the pots being made of porous clay regularly watered, 
become when exposed to sun and wind so many water-coolers nr re¬ 
frigerators to the roots inside, especially those round the sides. This 
wifi explain why at this season so many plants do better in the 
ground, for there they get a certain amount of bottom heat, in¬ 
stead of losing it by evaporation. To insure delicate plants keep¬ 
ing healthy in pots through the cold weather, they should bo 
plunged, as gardeners term it, that is buried to the brim in earth 
ashes or fermented dung according to the degree of heat required 
to the particular class of plant .—Bangalore Spectator. 


Thk question whether the sugar-cane ever matures its seed in 
Tndia, was raised we observe at a late meeting of the Agri-IIorti- 
rultural Society in Calcutta. The enquiry was first addressed to 
the editor of this journal some months ago, by the American 
Consul at Bombay, at the instance of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment at Washington. Wo ascertained that no attempt 
was made to propagate fiom seed in Southern India, and 
Mr. Blochyndcn now tells us that“ so long ago as in 1844, tho 
Koval Agricultural .Society of Jamaica made a similar enquiry, 
and that some interesting correspondence was the result, shewing 
that so far as had been ascertained, the cane was not known to be 
anywhere propagated by Heed.” In 1 H/>8, the subject was again 
mooted on the occasion of a small quantity of seed being present¬ 
ed by Mr. W. Haworth, which he Wl obtained from somo fields 
of cane in the neighbourhood of Kandy in Ceylon. This seed was 
carefully sown in the Society’s garden, but failed to germinate. 
The rattoon crops of foreign varieties of cane, more especially the 
Cliiuu, had frequently been found to grow in the .Society’s garden, 
hut the seed had never proved fertile. Tho result of all enquiries 
would seem to show that sugar-cane cannot be raised by seed. 

The Sugar-cane magazine states distinctly that the cono is sim¬ 
ply a common grass, which has been improved by the continued 
enro of man for thousands of years into tlio modem cane, and that 
it has absolutely lost all power of reproducing itself by seed. In 
a late number of the same journal however, we see it stated that 
at a recent sitting of tho Chamber of Agriculture of Mauritius, a 
letter was read from M. Lemarlc, of the island of Reunion, in¬ 
forming the Chamber that “ he lmd been so fortunate on his estate 
at Jiioierc-des-creoleSy ns to establish the possibility of the reproduc¬ 
tion of the sugar-cane from seed.” This communication was the 
cause of a very long discussion, the result of which we are not told. 
— Indian Statesman. 


The Cotton Commissioner of the Presidency reports that the 
breadth of land under cotton this season is very materially contract¬ 
ed. Including the Native .States under the administration of Bom¬ 
bay, the total reduction of the area is estimated by Major Moore ut 
about 600,000 acres. The exact figures are:— 


Am-t. 

Decrease in the Northern Division. 27H,1S2 

„ the Southern ,, 2<W,l) , »7 

„ the Native Slates . 22r>A s >2 


Total ,.7ffB,S21 

Neither the .Sind returns have yet been received, nor scfcie others, 
and Major Moore estimates that the net decrease will prove to be 
about 617,000 acres. As the average out-tum of clean staple in 
Western India is 60 to 70 lbs. per acre, tho falling-off represents 
about 100.000 bales, a quantity too trifling to have any effect either 
upon the local or Liverpool market .—Indian Statesman. 


At the last meeting of the Agri-IIorticultural Society, Calcutta, 
a member introduced somo Ribstone-pippin apples in capital preser¬ 
vation, to the notice of the Society, with the following remarks 
“ These apples were picked by me frfon a tree in my garden in 
Devonshire in the middle of September last. When picked they 
were tolerably ripe. I had them carefully rolled in tissue paper, 
and with some soft clothing put in the bag in which 1 now show 
them. They were sent Overland via Southampton, and arrived in 
India on the 22nd October. As you will see, they are still in 
excellent preservation, though they nave already been two months 
in this country. Judging by my success with these apples, I have 
no doubt, with ordinary care, many fine kinds might be brought to 
Lidia *”—Bombay Gazette. 


(Indian Statesman .) 

Tiif, Secretary of State for India has just forwarded to the 
Madras Government the following Report by Doctor Forbes Wat- 
Hon on a sample of Yea Valley’cotton which had been forwarded 
to England by that Government for professional valuation. The 
cotton was grown on the Madras Experimental Farm 

“ This cotton was submitted to, and valued at from lOd. to 10Jd 
per pound by the Cotton Brokers’ Association in Liverpool on the 
28th ultimo. It was likewise valued by a firm of brokers in tho 
same place, ana a# the same time, at from lOd. to lid. per pound. 
It is considered to be similar to Peruvian cotton, and tho prices 
named are nearly identical with those quoted for the best qualities 
(“ good und line”) of Peruvian cotton at the same date, and it ranks 
higher than “ good” Egyptian, os will be seen from the subjoined 
table which gives tho means of comparing the value of the Yea 
Valley sample from Madras, with that of similar staples in the 
Liverpool market, during the week ending 28th September last.” 

Classification and Yalu 
per Pound. 


DcMCTiptiuH o i Cotton. 


Cotton from llio Yen Valley grown in Madras ini 
1871; value 10.1. to lid. per jjoiuul. 

Peruvian ... 

.. 

Egyptian.. 


d. j d. 


d. d. 


IS 


Any suggestions, remarks the Englishman , for the reclamation 
of the “ Ooeur ” (usar) soils, or soils containing an excess of salt, 
which prevail extensively in different parts of the North-West 
Provinces, are most valuable. - One of a very simple character, 
which has successfully stood the test of practice, is furnished by 
the Commissioner of Sind, whose memorandum on the subject is 
printed in the supplement to the last Gazette of India. When the 
salt is in moderate quantity, a crop is sown in spite of it, and the 
stalks of whatever is produced ai£ cut off and left on the ground, 

4 FPJi. • 


“It should be mentioned that during the same period American 
« Middling Uplands’ was selling at 0s. 0d., and American ‘ Middling 
Fair Uplands’ at 10^1. per pound, whilst the price of the two best 
sorts (* good’) of Indian cotton in the market at tlmt time, namely, 
‘ Ilingunghaut’ and 4 Middling ginned Broach,’ amounted to Sjd. 
and 8|d. respectively. 

17th October 1*71. FORBES WATSON. 
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AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE* 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 

Tup President of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland recently brought under the attention of the Directors 
of tho Society the importance of u the improvement of the 
cultivation of land no as to increase the produce of human 
os wcull os of animal food.” This subject, the Marquis of Tweedale 
said, il lie hud for many years thought was of greater impor¬ 
tance to the public than the improvement of the breed* of 
cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., which had, in his opinion, reached 
the climax of perfection.” If the improvement of the culti¬ 
vation of land, brought under public notice by the President 
of the Highland Society, is considered from a national point 
of view, it is impossible to adequately appreciate its impor¬ 
tance should that improvement cause such an increase in the 
produce of the soil of the United Kingdom, as to render the inhabi¬ 
tants comparatively independent of foreign and colonial supplies 
of those products which go to the sustentation of men and the 
domestic animals. Some of the highest authorities on agricultural 
topics have said that thero would be no difficulty in so increasing 
the produce of the soil as to meet the coiisuinptixe requirements 
of the country; but to ensure this increase, thorough draining, 
deepfr and more perfect cultivation of the soil, 'with improved 
systems of cropping, are requisite. There exist ample opportuni¬ 
ties for the application of capital 'and skill for improving the 
cultivation of land. The extent of arable land, the cultivation of 
which could be advantageously improved, and the extent of unre¬ 
claimed land capable of being profitably reclaimed, are both points 
which call for investigation on the part of the committee appointed 
by theDireetors to consider the question raised bv the President. 
The amount of capital which would be required to effect these chang¬ 
es in reclaimed and unreclaimed lands could be easily obtained, 
provided proper security xvore given. This wunt of security is 
the greatest hindrance to imp^nement in cultivation, especially 
on the part of the temiut-occupieis. ‘Comparatively few land- 
owners at the present day undertake the carrying out of those 
improvements of the soil essential to ensure its profitable culti¬ 
vation, draining excepted. A different state of matters as 
regards landowners making improvements existed even as late 
as the middle of the last century. It is now about three 
hundred years since Ijo id Bacon wrote:—“The improvement of 
tho ground is the most natural wav of obtaining riches, for it is 
our great mother's blessing, the earth's, but it is slow. And yet 
when men of great wealth do stoop to husbandry it multiplietli 
riches exceedingly.” "What was true in Lord Bacon’s time is not 
less true in our day in the present state of agriculture in England 
and Scotland. 

Confining the consideration of the question however to the im- 
lrovement of the cultivation of land in Scotland, ns the subject 
ms been brought under the attention of farmers by the Marquis 
of Tweedale, there are collateral questions which hove an inti¬ 
mate connection with the subject, such as t lie hindrances to the 
progress of improvement in the cultivation of land. The most pro¬ 
minent of these is, insufficient security to the occupying tenants; 
and the first question with them is, will the improvements pay 
those who undertake them Y This will depend in a great measure 
upon the amount of capital requisite to effect the improvements, 
and the time which must necessarily elapse before the increased 
returns from tlm land repay the capital with the interest 
of that capital. The President of the Society stated—“ I believe 
from experience that the land of second and third quality is capa¬ 
ble of very great improvement, mid at n much less expense than 
farmers imagine, were they possessed of the means applied bv the 
most experienced in carrying out successfully the contemplated 
improvements.” Presumably the experience of the Marquis of 
Twoedftlc has been gained in effecting the improvement ot about 
1,300 acres of land near the village of Gifford, JCa&t-Lotliiun, and 
which is still farmed by the Marquis, The improvement of part 
of this land was commenced about thirty years ago, and the whole 
operations connected with these improvements have since been 
skilfully conducted, mid the land well farmed. The improve¬ 
ments are most favourable examples of what can be effected by 
the command of ample capital judiciously applied, with the time 
requisite to rtyiu the pecuniary benefits from such improvements 
os thorough drainage, deep and perfect stirring of the land, 
the improvement of the texture of the soil by tho application of 
lime composts, and of vegetable matter taken from the bottom of 
a drained lake, and the application of a limited amount of auxi¬ 
liary manures furnishing nitrogen and phosphoric acid to tho soil— 
the farm-yard manure produced ou the farms being tho chief 111 a- 
liurial agent employed to raise and maintain fertility. The lands 
were originally poor clays or retentive loams. lly. means of 
the improvements effected, lands which were previously worth 
not more than about 10s. per acre to rent on a lease of nineteen 
years, are now worth from 30a, to 35s. per acre, and perhaps more 
than one of the forms would at present let at 40s. per acre. 

The lands previous to their improvement were not inviting to 
tenant-farmers holding tinder leascss of nineteen years, and at the 


rents at which they were formerly let, did not prove profitable to 
the occupying tenants. 

The improvements, viewed from a landowner’s point of view, 
were a great success, for there can be no doubt but that the capi¬ 
tal expended, and the skill and labour applied, were judicious out¬ 
lays on lands naturally inferior, but capable of being very mate¬ 
rially improved. The improvements, considered from a tenant- 
farmer’s point of view, however, holding under a nineteen years’ 
lease, ana without conditions in the lease as to payment at 
its termination for unexhausted improvements, assume a some¬ 
what different aspect. "The improvements might Jiave been 
judicious on the part of a tenant, provided they were executed 
during the beginning of the lease, ana the seasons were favourable 
for clay-lands situated at altitudes from 500 to 800 feet, or more 
above sea level. The expenditure of the necessary amount of capi¬ 
tal to effect similar improvements to those so successfully carried 
out on the farms situated near the villago of Gifford would not be 
under twenty pounds per acre, the interest of which sum and its 
redemption, say in fifteen years, could only be met by a large in¬ 
crease in the amount of produce. In the possession of theland- 
owner, capital expended m raising tho real value is amply met 
when the increase ill the hiring value of the land covers tile in¬ 
terest. 

In the case of those holding land by ordinary lease, tho facts 
referred to by Lord Bacon should not be. lost sight of in making 
improvements— namely, that “ great wealth ” requires to be ex¬ 
pended on the ground—the return from which, as he remarked, 
“ is slow.” 

The practical example shown by the Marquis of Tweedalo as 
an improver of land of second and"third quality, and his example 
as a farmer producing full crops without an extravagant expen¬ 
diture upon the purchase of auxiliary manures, have not been 
generally understood by many of the tenant-farmers ill East-Lo- 
thian—although his example os an improver of such lands cannot 
be,as anile, generally followed bv farmers holding under leases for 
a period of nineteen years, with the ordinary conditions of the 
wav-going tenant in the country of Haddington. 

The improvement of the cultivation of land depends however 
on something more than rendering the soil thoroughly diw fiy 
means of drains, and friable to certain depths by tho use of subsoil 
ploughs, with the alteration of its texture, by tho application of 
lime and vegetable composts. Manures are indispeusiblo for the 
improvement of almost all binds. The farm-yard manure made and 
applied on the Tester farms is obtained from feeding a large 
number of cattle (230) during the winter and spring months on 
turnips, the cattle receiving in addition a certain quantity of 
oleaginous cakes. About 1,500 sheep are kept on the farms, a 
number of these being high-bred Leicester*. To keep and fatten 
cattle with a profit, comfortable housing for them is indispensable. 
The erection of suitable additions to the farm offices however 
cannot be regarded as an improvement to be undertaken by a 
farmer fanning under a lease with the ordinary clauses as to way- 
going ; and where suitable buildings are required as an adjunct to 
the improvement and cultivatiouof the land, the necessary buildings 
should be erected by the landowner. —North British Ayricidturist. 

AGRICULTURAL STOCK — INDIA. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


(' Indian Statesman.) 

Sin,—Your remarks on the cattle plague in this country has 
led us to forward you tho enclosed article oil chloralum. Pro¬ 
fessor Ganigce, who discovered this useful and unique disinfectant, 
was consulted by the Privy Council on the rinderpest visiting tho 
United Kingdom some years ago, and we believe it was owing to 
his ruh ice that measures were adopted which succeeded in ridding 
the country speedily of tho dreadful scourge. Whilst fearlessly 
resorting to the poleaxe for the diseased cattle, the healthy 
were protected by disinfectants, amongst which chloralum now 
takes the first place.—We art 1 , Sir, yours faithfully, 

23rd January 1872. R. T. SOUTHERN & Co. 

ON CHLORALUM. 

The ever-increasing attention paid to sanitary matters, mid an intimate 
acquaintance with the nature ami spread of contagion, invost with a special 
interest, the study of disinfectants. We may hope some day to reduce to a 
minimum the demand for agents which are to neutralise tho effects of lilthv 
accumulations, such as under wise sanitary rules should never be witnessed; 
but we arc still for from the period when perfect drainage and the complete 
utilization of sewage may protect us from offensive effluvia that are con¬ 
stantly inducing sickness, and an unnecessarily high rate of mortality 
amongst human beings. In fact, instead of tho employment of disinfectants 
bring on the wane, it is largely on the increase, and tne practice of disinfec¬ 
tion would, by this time, have bran qion generally pursued, but for tlic 
noxious and offensive character of the few agents wlhch are known to 
check decay, and destroy contagion with any degree of certainty. ‘ 

Tar and its products have from time Immemorial been credited with 
active antiseptic and purifying properties, but the odour whioh restricted the 
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day by <tay, a laqge quantity of sewage, which was pumped over land. One 
gallon of solution, eontafng 30 per sent of the chloride, effectually deodoris- 
Sdl08galfona of sewage, u# completely arrested the evolution of foetid 
gaaea aid other aonteuaeffluvia such as are known at times to produce 



And bore It may be well to dwell for a moment, on the power of chloralum 
as a deodoriser. » action Sa peculiar and to a certain extent unexplained. 
Or. Stevenson and others have asserted that, on adding chloralum to a sul¬ 
phide, the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen with the well-known fotor which 
chara cte r is es rids compound proved that it was not an active deodoriser. 
Bat it Is certain that sulphuretted hydrogen is not, as a rule, tho cure of bad 
smells, which are hy some attributed to ammonia, and especially foetid 
organic ammonias, which are neutralised most effectually by the hydrochloric 
add of chloralum. Moreover tho aluminlc chloride from its action as an 
antiseptic, completely prevents decay and tho formation of the foetid gases of 
decomposition. 

1 have tried many experiments with chloralnm, and found it completely 
successful in preventing the bad odour of urinals, in purifying the air of 
stables, and rendering drains and sewers as wholesome and odourless as it is 
possible ever to obtain them. 

There are certain mal-odorous things which, ft masked, arc uuattackvd by 
any deodoriser that I am acquainted with, with the exception of hydrochloric 
acid, or tho chloride of aluminium. The discharges from the anal glands of 
carnivorous and feline animals, the well-known odour of tomcats, or a dog 
kennel, and, as Professor Haugnton, of Dublin, has shown, the penetrating 
fotor of the secretions of foxes, polecats, and allied creatures, arc complete¬ 
ly removed by the use of chloralum. 

But it is not only as a deodoriser that chloralum is gaining ground. In a 
fever ward it is the most manageable of all agents for the complete destruc¬ 
tion of fever germs. Small-pox patients experience the greatest relief from 
Its use os a gargle or as a wash to the skin. In scarlatina and dlphtkoria it 
has a similar grateful effect; and by suspending cloths dipped in it in a siclfo 
room, the attraction of moisture In virtue of the deliquescent diameter of 
the chloride favours evaporation from the fevered patient^ surface, and 
produces a cooling sensation that is quite grateful even to by-stauders. 

The chloride in these cases acts as a contagion destroyer, probably In 
virtue of its acid ratber than its base, and Professor Wanklyn has told me 
that he considers the use of this solution as the most admirable method of 
washing with strong hydrochloric acid, which ^rendered quite harmless in 
consequenoe of the aluminous base with which it it combined. 

It is not only in destroying contagion that chloralum is found of service. 
Surgeons are using it extensively in the treatment of wounds and ulcers, 
and as a detergent and deodoriser, in cancer it has been found of great 
service by several surgeons. 

Not being a medical man, I shall not dllato on the many applications 
that have been suggested for this new antiseptic. As a sanitarian, however, 
a year’s experience and very close examination of the subject has convinc¬ 
ed me that an ageAt has at last been discovered which is quite unobject¬ 
ionable as a household disinfectant the medical professors can recommend, 
as thoy have done very extensively of late, without running any risk of 
accidents, or, what is even worse, neglect in attacking (foisons, the 
existence 'of which cannot be traced beyond the sick room. The dis¬ 
charges of all fever patients should be neutralised as fast as they form, and 
the clothes and bedding should be dipped Jn chloralum, and then steeped 
in pure water, so as effectually to prevent the spread of disease during tho 
transportation of linen to disinfecting chambers, or from the admixture of 
garments in the laundry. 


Toi>mo. 

— i — 

• TOBACCO CULTIVATION. 

OTi bare much pleasure in publishing some further correspon¬ 
dence on the analyses of different tobaccos grown in the Madras 
Fr*aidftxicy< , 

Jgr, JpeotoghtOt^^erring to certain samples of tobaooo sent for 
iBiljrtfia writes to the Secretary of the Madras Horticultural 
Society at loUows s~ 

1Havetfoe hmomto report on the specimens of tobaooo, sent to 

*Mi 

They were ft*® foreign Unde, hnd consfoted of fine large 
Ua*nfo«<V*PMay tbeMwffli wdHataimah. tfeto leave® wftb 

SISSKV*** *mm tniequhtfy ftaMKtcd, 

HfesasssEB 


7# Manilla tote** . JM’M 

M Savannah do. (rubbish manur'd). *804 

77 Savannah da. (harmm am mal).. 14**1 

7* Virginian do. . foO 

79 Ma&attd do. . 33*00 


The above table shows, that with the exception of No. 76, 
Havanuah tobacco (where the amount of nicotine is too large) 
the strength of the tobaccos is nearly the same as that produced 
in their respective countries. But the qualify of thd* whole of the 
tobaccos is entirely spoilt by the composition of their ash, which 
contains not mofre than three-quarters of a per cent, of potaario 
carbonate, instead of 0 or 10 per cent. This is a peculiarity quite 
fatal to the quality of all tobaccos for the smoking of Europeans. 

1 cannot but consider that the examination of these tobaccos Is 
of great interest to the subject of tobacco cultivation. It appears 
to me to shew that the soil of the plaoe on which it grew, and 
consequently probably that of the Madras districts, is unnt for the 
cultivation of tobacco. Whether this could be remedied by the 
application of potassic manures, such ah wood ashes or nitre*! am 
of course unable to say. though such an experiment ought certainly 
to be tried. It seems however to be nearly clear that the Madras 
district will always be under greater difficulties than some other 
parts of the Presidency in producing good tobacco for European 
smokers. The ordinary deficiency of the ash of Indian tobaepos 
in potassic salts is most certainly the main defect they possess, 
and is undoubtedly a principal cause of their indifferent character 
in the European market. I desire to point this out emphatically. 

I have had cheroots made of the specimens of each kind, and 
have smoked them. They were, with the exception of No. 77, 
utterly without flavour, and ail useless for smoking. This defi¬ 
ciency is however to be attributed, in great part, to the want of 
proper fermentation,^the tobacco being frequently almost uncured. 

I have the honor to request that you will be good enough to com¬ 
municate this short report to the Board of Revenue, it being a 
continuation of their Nos. 2278 and 3704, dated respectively July 
27th and August 28th 1871. 


Again, in a letter to the Secretary to the Board of* Revenue, 
he says:—At the end of September I received a letter from Mr. 
McQuhae, Acting Collector of Madura, which informed me that 
he forwarded specimens of tobacco from the Dindigul and Pulni 
ialooks of the district, and shortly after I aeceived a case contain¬ 
ing many samples of tobacco. As these tobaccos have a certain 
reputation in South India, I submitted them to analysis. The to¬ 
baccos are of three kinds, respectively^ named in the districts of 
Pulni Yattacappal, Oosicappal, and Yorumaicappal. The method 
of cultivation and curing, of which accounts were forwarded, do 
not essentially differ from those followed in other parts of the Pre¬ 
sidency. Subjoined is a tabular statement of the results obtained,, 
which are givem in tbe same form as in my first report, with 
which the present one is intended to be continuous:— 


Tobacco specimen from 


80 Dtadlfpilf Ndacoita 

81 Do. Tattaputt! 

82 Do. do. 

88 Do. Connj vaddy 

84 Do. do. 

86 Do. do. 

88 Do. do. 

87 Do. do. 


Do. Tattaputti (BanuMmy). 

Do. do. fVellacunnnr PiUay). 

Do. Oann^ vaddy (Ohlckanah Gowden 


__i Tcromaloappal 

89 Do. Hasapnttl Yattacappal . 

90 Do. Avayanpattl do. 

91 Do. Oamllpattl do... 

09 Do. Thangaotiraromapettay Ooelcappal 

98 Do. Pooogara Oooloappal . 

•a Do. Sharrypettay do. 


(Tlmunollay Gowdas). 

(Supera Gowdrn).{ 

(Coopoo Reddy) .I 

(Bamasamy). 


Percent, 
of AjiH. 

Per cent, 
of Car¬ 
bonate of 
Pnteah 
In Ash. 

Percent* 

of 

Nicotine* 

91*98 

2*48 

1 2-17 

90*19 

8*45 

8*97 

93*98 

10*99 

9*97 

91*49 

4 97 

8*24 

90*91 

18-77 

1*91 

99-04 

9104 

1*77 

90-21 

10-04 

2*42 

23’43 1 

9*49 

1-08 

21*41 

3*11 

3*70 

21*19 

12*19 

4-08 

95*93 

9-29 

1*38 

91*82 

3.94 

9*49 

18*98 

9*9 

3*41 

99*88 

7*11 

1*99 

29-97 

4*88 

9 

1*99 


It appears from the above that much tobacco of Dindigul thus 
examined possess certain qualities that are absolutely n eces s ary for 
tobacco m good quality. Examined on the principles which I 
enunciated in the report aborementioned (Government Order, July 
27th, 1871, Revenue Department, No. 1313), it will be observed 
th*t New. 88,84,85,88, and 68 mmm the amounts o* pota«io 
aaftafed nicotine which are found in good tobacco. By actual 
■mAW I found the first three of these, or thorn obtained from 
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of the tobaccos were inferior to certain specimens which | receiv¬ 
ed from the Godavery Lunkaa, end all hod the Jpavour of Infliah 
tobacco. I may mtmtion fttl&erwora that I have met with che¬ 
roots wdd by Messrs, Campbell & Co., Dindigul, which in flavour 
were superior to the best of the tobaccos I have received from 
Dindigul. . , , . , 

This clearly shows the importance of. care m manipulation and 
curing, from the defect qf which all native-grown tobaccos suffer 
more or less. The considerable variations in the amount of potash 
salts in tobaccos grown in the same village show most markedly 
the influence of cultivation on the quality. Ilad the finer foreign 
tobaccos been cultivated as Nos. 82 and 84, there is no^ doubt 
whatever that the result would have been successful. What is 
now 'wanted for the introduction of good tobacco cultivation iu 
this 'country is for tlie finer kinds to be grown in any of the locu; 
lities whore the amount of potash in the ash of the present to¬ 
baccos is found to be in the necessary, proportion. Suitable ex¬ 
periments witli manures will hereafter doubtless extend the sites, 
out at first the general defect of Indian tobaccos should limit the 
trials to those places where this most essential quality is of natural 
occurrence. I do not ^think the analyses of carelessly prepared 
native tobacco* is likely to be of much further service, now that 
the general conditions of the field are known. Analyses of care¬ 
fully grown and prepared tobaccos should take their place. 

* SUCAR. 


One Mr. Raoul has announced to the Academy of Sciences that 
cane-sugar can be converted into grape-sugar by prolonged ex¬ 
posure to light. It took 5 months to convert 10 grammes of white- 
sugar into grape-sugar or glucose as it is called. This is of no 
practical importance, as wo can get as much grape-sugar as we want 
from rice, and when that fails we can obtain it from old rags.— 
Bangalore Spectator, January 21st. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The Russian Government greatly desire t<*> promote the intro¬ 
duction of the sugar industry on the Caucasus. The manufacture 
of sugar in the south of Russia, ns is well known, lifts assumed 
features of undoubted importance ; and we are informed that any 
person who may establish sugar manufactories in the Caucasus, 
will be most encouragingly treated by the Government, enjoying 
for two years ji total exemption from all duties^ and afterwards 
being subjected to very lenient, imposts .—Darjeeling Xem. 


When the mixture has stood 
a large quantity of Whtkr aiT 
vitriol is then remoyedW ra 

a ttltftfeh m gtaM^MWtt, «D4 jMjrOir 
manner, after ‘w!Wi/it is‘difctilledT& bide? 
of ytmo.—The British TraxfoJo liWiaf ; k1 ^ 


T11JC COMMON J*L \NT,U.\\ 

SrR, —Your editorial note on the propagation of the, sugar-cane 
suggests to me an enquiry on that of the common plantain. This 
tree has long been propagated by transplanting the numerous off¬ 
shoots which sprout out all round the root, that the seed, if sown, 
will not now germinate. A wild plantain of small size is very 
common on the cliffs and edges of the ravines along the Western 
GhAts. I should be thnnkful for an account from any of your 
readers of this wild plantain, and of any connection between it and 
the cultivated one.— The Indian Statesman. 11. A, 







A MARTINIQUE SUGAR MILL. , . , . 

We extract the following interesting notes un,« Martinique 
sugar mill from the Trinidad^ Chrmme.*-^ At the Retit Bourg 
Urine the canes are ground in a mill of 40-horse power made by 
Gail and Oo., of Paris. The Tollers am much thicker in proportion 
to their length than the general run of mills manufactured tn Eng¬ 
land and Scotland. Although of 40-horse P?yre)> t$ie millattbe 
Petit Bourg Usine has rollers only 5 ft. in length. This mill, ex¬ 
tracts about 72 per cent, from plant canes, ana from 60 to 70 per 
cent, from rattoons. The steam is applied both for the inaqhinery 
and boiling by five multitubular boilers of tlie shape of locomotive * 
boilers. Were coal only used, these boilers would be equal to 100- 
horse power each, but as the uiegasa is consumed in the boUer 
furnaces immediately on its issuing from the mill by.the aid of 
t wo tons of coal per diem for each boiler, 4heir efficiency as gene¬ 
rators of steam is diminished about one-half; that is to say, the 
five boilers barely supply 300-horse power. JThe amount of 
sugar manufactured is about fifteen tons per day of fifteen hours; 
and the waste of animal charcoal about fifteen tons per annum. 

I Hixteen centrifugals are used, driven by two 12-horse engines. 

I This Usine, which is not on a large scale, is fed by mean» of about 
I six miles of railway; the rails weigh about 25 lbs. to the yard; the 
gauge is about 4 ft. Sixty/jane waggons are employed, measuring 11 ‘ 
by 8 by 24 feet, each capablo of carrying about 0,500 lbs. of canes, 
i and each "drawn, by one mule, of which there are twenty-five at* 

| tached to the Usine, all small animals. The average cost of the' 

I tramway per mile, in an undulating country similar to the Napa- 
! rim a*, is about 7,000 dols. per mile ; on level land the expense 
j liaTdly exceeds 5,000 dols. per mile. . 'There are three lines or rail 
! laid down before the mill to facilitate the discharge of the 
waggons. The cone waggons on the tramroad are loaded by the 
| cono growers, but they have nothing to do with the expense of 
fraction on the tramway, or the cost of laying it down, and repairing 
it. From the mill the megass is carried by a web to a platform 
ubnut 1(1 ft. above the ground; this platform is about 40ft. square, 
close boarded to a height of about 0 ft., except where the web 
1 discharges the mogass at the end of tlie platform opposite the dis¬ 
charging web, on five shoots leading direct to the furnace mouths 
j of boilers, at an angle of about 50 deg. The megass is shoved into 
1 the fumnee by the stoker, with sufficient coal to enable it to bum 
; freely. The ‘boilers contain from 120 to 130 tubes, 3 in. diameter 
1 inside, and about- 18 ft. long. The grate surface is about 4^ ft. by 
0 ft., the chimney is 70 ft. high, by 3 ft. in diameter, and of 
; sheet iron. Each boiler has a separate chimney. The sides of 
I the boilers are not coated with any non-conductor, as it has been 
found that the damage caused to the boiler by the contact of any 
insulator, and any leakage that may ta^e place is not compensated 
for by the heat saved, which would otherwise be lost by radiation.’ 

1 The Britifiji Trade Journal . 


GRAPE SUGAR. j 

Glucose, grape-sugar, or the sugar of fruits, is a sugar which j 
differs from ordinary cane-sugar in containing a larger quantity 
of water. Ordinary cane-sugar is & compound of carbon and 1 
water in nearly equal proportions, but in grjipe-augav the water is 
in excess. The sugar contained in grapes, in honey, and in the 
majority of Bwoet fruits, is glucose.' It is easily extracted from 
candied raisins or from honey by washing with cold spirits of 
wino to remove the uncrystallisahle syrup, then dissolving the 
glucose by warm water, clarifying and evaporating the syrup thus ' 
obtained. Pure glucose is white, much harder than cane-sugar, 
and loss sweetening. It is the only sugar that is capable of fer¬ 
mentation, that is to say, conversion into alcohol. Cane-sugar, 
starch, and ligninc must pass into grape-sugar before they can be 
fermented; lyidGthis change may be easily accomplished. An 
impure glucose is much used by brewers to increase the sweetness 
of wort, and' consequently the strength of the resulting beer. A 
purer quality is much employed, especially on the Continent, in 
mAkftig up medicated losenges, where sweetness is not so much 
a desideratum as hardness. On the Continent, as also in some 
parts of 1 England, immense quantities of alcohol (spirits of wine) 
are manufactaited from fprap6*sagng»> in order to do this, ffaan- 
tage k taken of the fact that oil of Vitriol has the power of chang- 
ingrtawh/ woody fibre, liaenrags,"or jtff other ligneous matter 
into grape-sugar. The fbUowing M ?iitt outline of the process 
followed r-^-The attach. Wtoer,w*odyfibre, potato? slices, or rags, 
Ac., are mixed with-hair their weight of dilute' oil of vitriol. 


SUGAR-CANE SEED. 

* (The Sugar-Cane.) 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Win. Drumin, we have received a 
few seeds of the sugar-cane raised by him from the purple, variety. 
We are taking steps to ascertain whether plants can he raised from 
them in this country under suitable conditions of temperature* See. 
We hope Mr. Drumm will be successful in raising ■ new and im¬ 
proved varieties of cane. The subject is one of great importance; 
wo are glad that it is receiving attention. 

The following letter is from The Barbados* Btparter, of April 
25th J— ' v j • . . v 

(To the Editor of the Barbados* AgriculturalIfaporferJ) • ■ 
Dear Sir, —We learn from The Bngar-Cim*s for Apv^ysmartiing 
further as to sugar-cane seed, showing us that the- »sUflfrortictiti of 
Mr. W. Drumm as to the reproduction, crossing, and™&K>Ving of 
the sugar-cane by growing it from its sead have? beenfo&OWftd up 
with good promise' of. success in New Caledenae, and 4i*toab- 
lished in the island of Reunion, p. 203,andi205,. 3fcfete, in Barba¬ 
dos as it is c%% ths transparent or r ^ 
and seeds, we do npt care mnch for if 
tudad to itpBMdeM 
plants, and perfect seedbave I 

ss&strsbt 

eiuta with 

and stsffilm U 

to pk& out th& /Mpmisjht m 
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nifyinggiass of good power. The sugar-cane seed shown for the 
lastfeVyearq at our exhibitioDvandnowto jbe aeon at No. 1 Broad 
stredt* ftatiftot he teen dfctinetly with the beet 'of good eyes, but 

^ cs 

some eaaaeeed plants toahoF at our "«xt exhibition, and we have 
as good a right-to Idpt mm mpm auooetewtth sugar-cane, as 
thefweetese of America had when they crossed the wild for nape 
seeds of their prairies With the cultivated kinds, and procured the 
prolific wineand luscious table grapes of that Continent. It is a 
fact that we want new and better varieties of the sugar-cane. 

DRUMM & Co. 


THE STOAK-OANE SEED. 

(Bv Dh. Augustk Vinson.) 

I ah always surprised at one thing, and that is how people 
should have made and eaten so much sugar without knowing the 
origin of the cane which produces it. It appears to me a matter of 
importance, if not of duty, for planters and manufacturers of sugar 
to inquire into the history of the plant which leads them on either 
to fortune or to ruin.' To me this has been an absorbing study, 
and I believe that by the observation of phenomena connected, 
with it, I have arrived at the truth. At present my conclusions ap¬ 
pear to answer all the necessities and probabilities of the question. 

The name of aaccharutn oficinarum given to the cane is not a 
botanical desigifhtion, but purely conventional. The sugar-cane is 
nothing less that a conquest of humanity—a plant produced by 
artificial rearing—in snort, an agricultural production which is 
entirely human. Being'a thing which man lias developed by de¬ 
priving it of its means of reproduction, it would, if left to itself, 
inevitably perish ; it continues to exist simply by cuttings planted 
by man, who is interested in its preservation fit is an ideal pro¬ 
duction, the result of the training of many centuries. To ho con¬ 
vinced of this, it is only necessary to'look into history. Sugar 
descends to us from the most/ancient of the industrious peoples of 
Asia, particularly the.Chinese, the oldest nation of workers on the 
earth. It is from China that the cane has spread into Ihe islands 
from whence we have obtained it, and where we find the moat 
beautiful, the richest, and more perfect species. 

I am amused at the natveti of those who are seeking for cane 
seed, and. for the simple reason that, since it has required the lapso 
of centuries and the unremitting labour of successive generations, 
in order to train the cane so far from its original type, at least an 
equal period of time will be necessary to bring it back to this, to¬ 
gether with such constant effort os mankind is incapable of with¬ 
out a direct interest, which shall be powerful andeven instinctive. 
It would be necessary to undo that which has been accomplish¬ 
ed—gradually to descend the same ladder by which the present 
elevation has so slowly been reached. It would be well if people 
could be convinced of this truth, namely, that far from obtaining 
cane seeds in order to regenerate the species, it will be necessary 
for the cane to degenerate to obtain the seed. Moreover, to bring 
this about would be a work of centuries; and even if it should bo 
accomplished, what would bo the result P Doubtless a common 
grass already known to botanists. Now I believe that this grass 
is the sorghum. 

The pompous title of mccharum offlcinarum falls to the ground. 
The sugar-cane has no botanical existence—it is my firm convic¬ 
tion that it is not in nature. It is men who have madetf his plant, 
as I before stated; and therefore, being of artificial production, 
manured, denaturalised so far that it cannot reproduce its own 
forms, it is to be regarded as one of the greatest conquests of man 
over nature, one of the grandest marvels which indusftal and agri¬ 
cultural power have yet achieved. The object was a necessity, in 
order to induce generations to work-like bees for the production of 
this human honey which is called sugar. 

Now, all the facts derived from observation and investigation, 
from practical cultivation, and from the study of dispersed and vari¬ 
ous species resulting from one common origin, serve to corroborate 
the truth of this my theory: In the place of the primitive and ori¬ 
ginal reed—that meagre grass, witn long knots and thick bark, 
with leaves slender, narrow, speckled, and absorbed into nn enor¬ 
mous pyramidal tuft, which weighs down the whole plant under 
the weight of its monstrous seeds, we have a thick and well-nou¬ 
rished Stalk, with shortened sad inflated intemodes, a delicate rind, 
cofitaSmng a safer rich hi sugar, well-nourished, and succulent, with 
fresh aad ga«gjBl leaves, without seed plumes, or with simply a 


Mm let us consider how thisappHee to the species of caae which 
is the object of our studv, sad the parent of sugar industry. All our 
observations go to Corroborate my theory concerning the origin of 
the suga afrCaae , We disthoguish between those canoe which sprout 
and theee lrMch lower,Vud the latter we find have longer knots 
ahdhmsr |ni4. Whittofef I think because they are less ie- 
- * jfrom the natural Ippe* Again incases which do not flower, 

lose 
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and the latte#, like those races of animals which are moot domes¬ 
ticated, are most liable to disease, and thhs they have been more 
damaged by the epidemics to which tbi* remarkable grass it sub¬ 
ject, insomuch tharthe planters, & their great chagrin, have often 
been obliged to abandon, tfre cultivation m the most perfect species 
of cane, and to confine themes!vee to those which are lees rich* 

I spoke of the races of domestic animals; these, like the" sugar¬ 
cane, have all been produced by artificial means. It require! all the 
knowledge we possess to recognise the ignoble animal known as the 
wild horse, with his white coat, furry and curled, with his mis¬ 
shapen and vicious head and frightful hoofs, as the ancestor—re¬ 
mote it is true—of the high-bred English or elegant Barbary, or 
the intelligent horse of the Arab. It would require a strong effort 
of the imagination to suppose the exquisite lorrette, or the pointer, 
descended from the snanish wolf-aog of nature, Our, beautiful 
cane proceeds in the same way from the vulgar sorghum. This is my 
opinion. We must then drop the name or eoccharum nffhmamm t 
if we would be found botanists. But animals do not, like vegeta¬ 
bles, lose the faculty of reproduction. This indistinctive of animals, 
yet they also become less prolific or sterile when their form is im¬ 
proved by cross-breeding. It is likewise in this manner no doubt 
that all our fine roses, so rich in colour, so full of petals, of 
such great size, and of such various appearances, and so odorifer¬ 
ous, have descended from the simple briar. But Buffon has said 
long ago, with regard to the canary so much associated with man, 
that it was a human product, an artificial bird, end as such non¬ 
existent in nature. Has not wheat been a creation of the same 
kind, only that the art has been applied in an opposite diflfction ; 
in the cano the seed disappeared to the advantage of the stalk, but 
in wheat the stalk has vanished for the development of the seed. 
Here is the hypertrophy of the seed, since art has provided for the 
indefinite reproduction of wheat by means of it—admirable 
design wonderfully executed. Therefore to seek for cane seed 
is to follow after a myth—an impossibility.' The sugar-cane, 
as we are nquainted with it, cannot seed. Tim seed exists 
in a grass so remote from the sugar-cane of our day, that 
it has no resemblance to it, and should be differently desig¬ 
nated. To search for sugar-cane seed, with a view of regene¬ 
rating by this means, is to march in a direction diametrically oppo¬ 
site to that in which we have been going, and it will prove a delu¬ 
sion. Meed can only be procured by a prolonged degeneration, and 
no single observer ctmld live long enough to obtain the result, It 
is planting, continued through previous and successive generations, 
which has produced, the cano by deformation and cultivation; it is 
a human and artificial production. 

At its highest point of perfection the sugar-cane does not fiower. 
The cane that has not attained to this high state of cultivation, 
Riid which is nearer to the original, does flower. The mixed can®, 
which is an intermediate state, dowers upon a poor soil, but not 
when placed under privileged conditions. The sugar-cane presents 
numerous varieties, or species descended all from one unique type, 
which I believe to be the sorghum. Those varieties or species 
have boon gradually produced by geographic and climatic influen¬ 
ces. Plants which havo been artificially produced, crtnnqt be other 
limn artificially classified. In adopting efflorescence, as a criterion, 
for purposes of classification, doubtless good observers have been in 
the right. But it is necessary that the resemblances should be 
complete, and not only partial. * In this way three groups may be 
formed :— 

1st.—(lanes which flower. 

2nd.—Mixed Banes which flower on arid soil, and not on rieh soil. 

3rd.—Canes which never flower. 

Mince the intemodes are long on the flowering cane, moderately 
long on the mixed sort, and short and thick in the cane which 
never flowers, the classification will be in accordance with the true 
criteria—namely, the greater or less perfection at which the plant 
lias arrived.— the Swjar-Canc. 


ORANCE TREES- 


A warm, well-drained, friable soil is essential, not only to the 
well-being, but almost to the bare existence of orange trees, as 
they will not even live long among soil of a cold adhesive natures 
In the N. W. Provinces it is by no means rare to see young trees 
suddenly exhibiting all the symptoms of decided bad health after 
having nourished almost luxuriantly for three or four years. Their 
leaves' become yellow, fall to the ground, And the points of the 
leading branches die back. The cause of all this, I think, will 
usually be found in the fact that the roots have got beyond the ar¬ 
tificial spil among which they were planted, and have entered the 
natural soil, among which tliev either cannot find nourishment for 
the branches, or the degree of neat which is essential to their active 
existence, m either case it is very plain that the natural soil must 
be removed, and substituted by mould of a more genial and porous 
nature ; but should the natural soil be cold as well as poor, and so 
hare chilled the roots, the points of them ought to be pruned away, 
and pit a 'matter of course tk% branches should be pruned hack at 
theCaakp* time, and so give the roots a fair chanee of establishing 
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themselves among- the new soil. 1, some years ago, saw a few 
trees of a considerable size planted among soil of a strong, but by 
no means of a very retentive nature $ and as soon as their roots 
got beyond the artificial soil which was placed* about them when 
they were planted, they began to retrograde, and now they are fit 
for nothing save the flames. In the case or the trees in question I am 
convinced that ill-health was induced and confirmed by the cold¬ 
ness, and not by the poverty of the soil, as on the same soU peach¬ 
es, limes, and mangoes grow luxuriantly. Neither in its na¬ 
tural nor artificial state can the roots of the orange tree 
be either frequently or long subjected to a temperature beneath 
C0° with impunity ; and no soil, however good, can atone for the 
lack of the essential degree of heat In the Azores, where, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Wallace, the soil is composed of friable loam and 
volcanic matter, underlaid with a mass of shattered rock and 
rubble, a single tree has been known to produce in one season as 
many as 20,000 oranges. The mean temperature during winter in 
the Azores has been ascertained to be nearly 138°, during spring 
<11 j during summer i,08°, and during* autumn 02° ; ana so the 
difference between the temperature of winter and that of summer 
is only ten degrees; whereas the disparity between our whiter and 
summer temperature is something greater than three times thiB. 
There is however but little difference between the temperature 
of our cold season and that of winter in the Azores; moreover, as 
the trees mature and ripen their fruit during November and 
December, the great difference of our summer temperature may 
have next to no influence on the trees either for good or ill. At 
any rate I fuel almost confident that where orange trees thrive 
badly in the N. W. P., the soil, aud not the climate, is at fault; 
and although we have next to no power over the latter, wc can 
make the former almost what we pleiwe; and I think that every 
one who is anxious to produce good oranges should endeavour as 
far as possible, to imitate the soil of tho Azores. From the facts 
above given, it is deal* that drainage is of the utmost importance, 
and for this purpose I know of nothing better than brick rubble. 
To insure proper dminAge the whole boarder intended for orange 
trees should be excavated to a depth of three feet. This done, put 
in about a foot of brick rubble and a slight blending of very 
roughly-gmund bricks. If good, the surface soil of the boarder should 
be well-cleaned and mixed with fine leaf-mould and bazar manure, 
so decomposed as to have the appearance of dark, very rich 
earth. In mixing, put in two parts of this manure, to one of leaf- 
mould and one of earth, and if well dime, this ought to produce 
a loam which will neither accept nor retain an injurious amount of 
moisture and in which the roots will find a genial temperature as 
well as a bounteous supply of nourishment. By some this may be 
considered a so me whatlaborious method of planting orange trees, 
but apart altogether from the proverbial saying that “ whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” I feel sure that this 
will ultimately prove the most economical os well as the most sa¬ 
tisfactory method. Orange trees do not like the knife, in fact they 
cannot be pruned into anything like a symmetrical form. They 
3 mil spread out long, lanky stems; shoot up and become pendulous, 
and in this perverse tendency may be seen the reason why even 
comparatively young orange trees are so frequently in a broken- 
down condition. The weight of tho fruit aud the strain of the wea¬ 
ther abnost invariably prove overmuch for them. Therefore, instead 
of cutting the branches away, their points should be tied down, and 
by so doing, tho sap in its upward How will in a maimer be con¬ 
strained to put the Imds iu motion where the strain on the branches 
takes effect. Thus, instead of wasting the substance of the plants 
in producing long, Unky, and anything but useftd stems, it is uti¬ 
lized in maturing the bent-down branches, and in producing young 
ones, to be also bent-down in their turns. Orange trees respond 
to this treatment in a wonderful manner. At present I have some 
young plants on tho bent-down brandies, of which there are as 
many as ten and twelve young shoots. I do not think that anyone 
needs to be told that a symmetrical tree cannot be framed without 
plenty of young wood ; "and I know of no other mode of training, 
save this, that will cause orange trees to throw out young wood 
wherever in the formation of the trees it may be required. Their 
situation should if possible be high and exposed ; water should be 
given most freely when the plants are forcing and maturing their 
fruit.— Pioneer* 


THE COCOANUT. 

(Ceylon Observer,) 

Apropos de run :—It is singular that in the various accounts 
that liave been published of the cocoanut-palm, no mention is 
made (at least I do not recollect meeting with any) of the edible 
cocoanut, named by the Singhalese, navesi. This fruit in all 
respects like the ordinary cocoanut, differs from the latter in this 


cocoanuW named by the Singhalese, naves*t, This fruit in all 
respects like the ordinary cocoanut, differs from the latter in this 
particular, that the tender husk (within the outer rind) is sweet 
and palatable, and can be eaten or chewed accordin g to fancy to 
very nearly half-way down the nut; only lie bottom part of the 
shell being too tough to be masticated. Children axe very fond 
of the aareti, and they wiQ go on munching it with' great gusto, 


until their bps and tongue become brawn with its jwoe. The 
water, or rather the milk 4p som jpqplft call & of due 
is insipid, being slightly lavish ip tift.^asto* the 

ordinary young cocoanut, which h Jf fi te M wg. 

The tree-rat is very destructive to -tm# Wff* 
the fruit to become ripe, theyghaw the-.tender 
drop theip on the ground. The H^ng-eecMimt «» 
worthy of He name i the golden clusters of due fruit top fttolthy 
tree is a most beautiful sight not to be squatted even by tta f abl ed 
apples of the Hesperides. Again there is another ktyd calM the 
Hang tembili , from the brilliant red crown you mad 0U u on 
removing the stalk. I have read of the fruitful cocoapu&»trees 
growing on the banks of the Maha Oyat, (the same account that 
reached the hands of a gentleman settled in India who afteinwards 
wrote to Colombo for plants of the wonderful trees), but I can 
without vanity shpw you here, trees bearing more than, thirty nuts 
in one bunch, the result it must be confessed, however, of the 
care bestowed upon them for a quarter of a century. As a pend¬ 
ant to this, I may relate the tale of a cocoaniit-tree somewhere 
near Matara, which I believe to be true. This tree bore plenty 


tree during the preceding night. - While gossipping according to 
wont, an old man remarked that he was astonished at the hardi¬ 
hood of the thief, because the tree was infested by snakes. The 
thief who was present, on hearing this, started up in mortal alarm, 
cried out that he had been bitten by . snakes, and eventually 
sickened and died, but not before confessing that he had robbed 
the tree in ignorance, and that he had been straig by what he 
thought at the time to be wasps. The poison dm not take effect 
until after he had heard the fatal doom, and then the body suc¬ 
cumbed to the awful truth realised by the mind! Talking (or 
rather writting) of trees reminds me of on extraordinary opinion 
current among the Singhalese. In several instances I have noticed 
that where cmnamon-trees were rooted out for building purposes 
in Maradona, the cashew-apple trees left for shade, gradually 
drooped and died. I asked several men the reason of this, and 
they ell replied, the cinnamon tree supplied the cashew with 
nourishment, and that when it was removed, the latter pined away 
and died 1 Now these men were from different villages, but accus¬ 
tomed to field-work at Colombo, and all gave the same opinion At 
different times 1 That the cashew-tree flourishes luxuriantly in 
the midst of cinnamon is a fact that can be witnessed any day, but 
why should it not do so otherwise ? 1 have seen the cashew 
growing among other trees, but not when the ground was laid 
bare for habitations. How unlike the friendly cocoanut-tree that 
loves the sound of the human voice and thrives best on the oxygen 
breathed by man! Then why this difference ? Perhaps the 
barren soil of the cinnamon gardens lias something to do with it, 
but I should like to have the opinion of your botanical corres¬ 
pondent on this point. Those stately trees in the Borella cemetery, 
now deprived or their companions, arc fated to wither and die, 
but some who chose their last resting-places under their shade, are 
now byond the reach of human hopes and wishes. Whence this 
mysterious affinity ? Do “ the loves of the plants” exist in reality, 
or are the poetical Germans wrong when they endow the vegetable 
world with passions like ourselves P 

NEMO. 


RICE CULTIVATION. 

i 

Result of the experimental cultivation of Carolina rice in the 
a Madras Presidency, 

The Board are called on to forward, for transmission to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, a report on the experimental cultivation of Carolina 
rice in the Madras Presidency, and a summary of the various re¬ 
ports received from Collectors and others who have undertaken the 
cultivation of the American rice since 1800, is herewith sub mit ted. 
Supplies of the seed have been forwarded from time to time to all 
the Collectors, and the experiments have been made both with fresh¬ 
ly-imported seed and also with acclimatized seed obtained from 
previous crops grown from the seed imported from America. In 
the following outline of the reports received by the Board, each dis¬ 
trict will be considered separately. 

Malabar ,— From Malabar reports were sent in June i860, March 
and May 1807, and in May 1868. The tot tqrial apptto to liive 
been a failure, which was attributed to the sfta having'been 
sown too late in the year, which however cotud ‘Have 

been the cause, as autumn has .been shown to be a fttotyfable 
season for sowing. The report dated March 1867 is Wjrjr mdeh 
more favourable. In one of the monk successful trials bade the 
seed was sown In June and reaped rathqr ^ months 

afterwards. The seed was steeped In * Watef to 'bereft it 


was sown, and the graund wi* prepared 
and manuring with oowdung, bwa :ja 
transplanted before reaping, AHqqffMdl 
Ivon 


Carolina paddy 
India on the an 
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roeehred la Mat 1667. dated from Tellicheiy, was on. the whole 
highly favourable. All methods sowing were tried,*04 the 
OdneifiMloh arrived At was, that it is most in Accordance with the 
natural habit of the plant to sow it broadcast, but that the out-turn 
from a transplanted cron would prObaWy be greater. It was 
found that the wed should not be sown too thickly as the shoots 
thrown out are very much more numerous than in the case of 
indigenous rice, and require more space. The beat, alluvial soil 
appeared to he most suitable for the cultivation of this plant, And, 
except under exceptional circumstances, the land should be 
artmcfcUr irrigated. The results of nineteen experiments were 
given, and in every case which did not entirely fail, the out-turn 
was far greater than that from indigenous paddy sown at the 
same time, the largest yield reported being one ^hundred and 
sixtyfold. The natives were said to be much struck with the 
superior qualities of the rice and straw, and to be anxious to 
cultivate it. The experiments reported on in May 1868, appear to 
have failed from over-irrigation. 

North Arcot. —The first report received from North Arcot in 
March 1866 was unfavourable, the seed supplied having been at 
fault; but in March 1867, a very full report was received, which 
showed that the cultivation or Carolina paddy had been most suc¬ 
cessful. The Collector, the Sub-Collector, and Head Assistant, each 
conducted experiments, And all with a certain amount of success. 
The natives appear in each of these experiments to have been una¬ 
nimous in prgise of the qualities of the rice; they seemed, however, 
to think the straw too coArse for fodder. The method of cultiva¬ 
tion adoptea appear to have been similar to thAt employed in 
the cultivation of ordinary Indian paddy, the land being frequently 
ploughed, copiously Hooded, and manured with leaves, cattle litter, 
&e. The seed after being steeped in water for three days, woh 
sown broadcast, being then in an incipient state of germination, mid 
the ground was not again irrigated for five days, after which time 
until a few days before reaping, it was constantly irrigated. A 
futher report from this district in April 1871, shows that the culti¬ 
vation of the American rice has been continued with swoosh. In 
one case six measures of seed produced 240 measures of grain and 
eight bundles of straw, and in another the produce of nine measures 
of seed was 345 measures of rice and 14 large bundles of straw, 
this latter being the result of an experiment conducted by the 
Collector. The results of cultivation by ryots, were reported in 
May 1871, from which it appeared that the experiments had 
failed, it is to be presumed from carelessness on the part of the 
c ultivators. 

Nellore. —Unsatisfactory reports were received from Nollore in 
1866, 1808, and 1860, want or care in the cultivation being the 
reason of the failures. In April 1871, a very full and satisfactory 
report was received from the Deputy Collector at Nnidoopct. 
No pains apfttar to have been spared to" make this experiment a 
success. Three different systems of cultivation were fried, namely, 
sowing broadcast in seed-beds (to be afterwards transplanted), 
and in furrows, in this latter case a kind of hoe being used. The 
land was ploughed and manured as for ordinary paddy, one field 
being ploughed dry and the other two wet. The seed sown in 
furrows was not steeped in water nor prepared in anyway, and 
it was sown in the field which had been ploughed dry. * The land 
in this case was not irrigated at all until the plants were eight to 
nine inches in height, or a month lifter sowing, and before irrigation 
the ground was twice tinned up with a hoe betwee%the furrows, 
and the crop was weeded. After watering had been commenc¬ 
ed it was continued, and the crop was again weeded two mouths 
And a half after sowing. The crop was sown on the ] 8th of A ugust, 
and reaped on the 2nd of the following January. 1&e out-turn was 
not greater than that of ordinary paddy, but this was because only 
five per cent, of the seed sown was supposed to be vital, and it was 
confidently asserted that had all the seed sown been good, the 
yield would have been very much more than thAt of any indi¬ 
genous paddy. Both the other crops failed, and, as will appear from 
a report of experiments made by Dr. Thompson at Ch mgleput, it 
seems probable that the plan adopted by the Deputy Collector at 
Naidoopet, of dry-sowing and irrightion after the lapse of a month, 
is favourable to the growth of the American plant. 

Kirtna District .—Reports were received from the Kistna Dis¬ 
trict in June 1866, September 1870, and April 1871. The experi¬ 
ments do not seem to nave been very successful. Various inetuods 
of sowing were adopted, and in some cases the eeed was prepared 
by being soaked in water. The most successful result was an 
out-turn of eighteen fold; but the report does not state in what 
manner this crop was cultivated. 

Qodavery District. —The experimental cultivation of Carolina 
paddy in the Godavery District, was reported an entire failure 
until the present year. Reports were received in December 1866, 
January and April 1806, ana August I860, and the failures were 
attributed to ignorance as to the peculiar method of cultivation 
required. The latest report, however, is much more favourable. 

In this trial the seeds were soaked in water for sixteen hours, then 
watered in gradually decreasing measure for nine days, and then 
sowar The crop was trtatea as “wet" and was transplanted. 
According to the report it seems that 6 pounds and 6 ounces of 
7 FEB. 
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Carolina paddy seed produced 2,464 pounds of rice, the yield from 
308 pounds of Indian seed being 2,480 pounds. It was found 
that the American plant is liable to be damaged by over-irrigation. 

Gavjum .—This latter characteristic of the Carolina paddy was 
mentioned in the reports received from Ganjain, the first of which 
is dated December I860. Further reports were forwarded in Sep¬ 
tember 1867, December of the same year, February, March, And 
December 1868. In all the experiments made, the method of 
cultivation was similar to that of the superior kinds of indigenous 
paddy, aud it was found that a dry season was most favourable to 
the cultivation of the American paddy. The earlier experiments 
made in this district appear to have been fairly successful; but the 
later reports are not satisfactory, and the failures are stated to 
arise in most cases from carelessness on the part of the cultivators. 

Kuvnool .—A favourable report was received from Kumool in 
February 1807; the seed was sown in the same manner as the 
Indian paddy, and the out-turn was nearly half as much again. 
Other reports were received in April and May 1868, and in tho 
same months in the following vear, but with one exception they 
were unfavourable. The trial reported on in April I860, was n 
success, tho out-turn being fifty-fourfold. This crop was a wet one, 
and had been transplanted. The latest report from this district 
is dated November 1870, and is unfavourable, the cause of failure 
being, ns in so many other case*, want of Attention. 

Vizagupatam. —Several reports were forwarded from Vizaga- 
pataiu, but tin* cultivation of the American rice in tlmt district, 
seems to have almost entirely failed. In August 1866, out of 
eight experiments reported on, two only were in anyway success¬ 
ful. But litte interest appears to have been aroused among the 
native cultivators. Their indifference and consequent carelessness 
is probably the cause of the failure. 

Salem.— The Carolina paddy appears to have thriven well in 
the Salem District. The reports arc dated April and August 1867, 
December 1868, and October I860. In some coses tho out-turn 
was sixty fold, and in another as much as seventy-sixfold. This crop 
was sown in the early part of August, and reaped at the end of 
November. Tho advnntajrey of the American over the Indian rice 
were fully recognized, and ,in a report from Mr. Fischer, tlm 
Agent of the Bhevagungn Instate, the whiteness and superiority of 
the rice is noticed, and also the fact that tho grain is not so liable 
to drop from the stalk when cut, as in the caso of ordinary rice, 
thereby preventing waste. This same characteristic of the 
American rice is noticed in other reports, but rather os a disadvan¬ 
tage on account of the supposed uifieulty of threshing. In the 
experiments made in this district, the seed was sown broadcast and 
was not transplanted, and it was noticed os in other districts, 
that less irrigation is required than with indigenous paddy. 

Tinnovelty .—The earlier reports from Tinnevelly were not favour¬ 
able, and the failure in some eases was stated to be caused by the 
seed having deteriorated from age. A full and satisfactory report 
was received in August 18/0, of an experiment made by Dr. Thomp¬ 
son, Superintendent of the Jail at Palamcottah. When in charge of 
the Jail at Uhiugleput, Dr. Thompson had given his attention to the 
cultivation of Carolina paddy, and a very full and favourable 
report was forwarded on that occasion. The reports received from 
Dr. Thompson, will be noticed further on. 

South Arcot .—Tho experimental cultivation of the rice in South 
Arcot appears to have been on the whole successful, although a 
great deal of tlfb seed supplied to the cultivators was bad, being 
too old. The rvots were stated to take an interest in the culture 
of the new grain. Several instances are mentioned in the various 
reports of a fear which seemed to possess the ryots lest the cultivn- 
Vftiion of so productive a species of rice should entail some addi¬ 
tion to the assessment ou their lands, and in one report from South 
Arcot in July 1801), it was observed that in one of the most suc¬ 
cessful experiments by a ryot, a false report of the out-turn had 
been made, and the crop which was in truth very large, represented 
as very poor. 

Tanjore .—The experiments made in Tanjore cannot be con¬ 
sidered successful. In a report dated June 186/, the Collector states 
that out of nineteen trials only two could be considered in any 
way successful He alludes to the known method of planting this 
rice, broadcast, in America; but observes that transplanting 
appeared tho better method in this country. The two crops which 
succeeded were both transplanted. It may be* here observed that 
in their orders on an unfavourable report from Ganjain in March 
1868, Government recommend that the Carolina seed should bo 
sown broadcast and not transplanted. 

Several of tho experiments m Tanjore were stated to have failed 
from the inequality of the rain supply. The latest report dated 
April 1871, was not encouraging. It is stated that more labour is 
required than for the cultivation of ordinary paddy. The land has 
to l>e ploughed deeper, and more caution is said to be required in 
transplanting. The difficulty of separating the grain from the 
stalk was also made An objection, although the same was quoted 
in other reports considered above, as a great advantage. 

South Canara .—The earlier reports from South Oanara in 1867,. 
1868, and 1800, showed that the same characteristics had been 
recognized in the American rice as in other districts ; but the results 
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nf I hi* ciilii\nti<»n were not very successful. The seed was sown in i 
tin* Mime way as native paddy/ In 184(8 the crop was transplanted, 1 
hni wus reported to bo damaged by flooding thuii continuing the | 
n-poi t* from other districts as to the liabilty of the plants to suffer J 
from too much water. j 

The report in 184(0 was more favourable. In two experiments ! 
the yield was seventy-fourfold and fourty-fourfold reflectively. 
The crop in the first was transplanted and in the latter aown broad¬ 
cast ; hut it appears to have been sown too thickly. From a report ‘ 
received in duly 1871, it appears that, the experimental cultivation 
in the previous year wan not successful. 

In two cases where adjacent crops had been sown, the one 
broadcast, the other transplanted, tho former far exceeded the 
latter in yield ami quality. These two crops were sown on one- 
crop huiit, whereas other seed sown on two-crop land entirely j 
failed. It appeared also from these experiments that Carolina 
rice does not require no much manuring as Indian paddy. The 
crops appear to have been irrigated from the time of wowiug, and 
the failure was probably owing, as in other cases, to over-irrigation. | 
The most successful experiment appears to have been conducted 
bv a wealthy proprietor in the Kfl.sargod Talook. In this case the j 
ordinary native method of cultivation was employed, and the , 
seed sown broadcast and not transplanted. The cultivator in this ; 
case was quite satisfied with the result, anil lias sown ft con¬ 
siderable extent of lnud with Carolinu paddy. 

Madura. —The first experiments reported from Madura in Au¬ 
gust lHf»7, were not very successful. The seed was distributed to 
several native cultivators and the usual method of sowing adopt¬ 
ed, which in this district is by transplanting. Some of the seed 
was also sown broadcast. The season was very uiifnourahle, hut 
the ryots reported that but for this the yield of the Carolina 
wou'al have greatly exceeded that of the miti\e paddy. Fuilure | 
was again reported in duly 18(59, and in thisca.se it was attributed 
to the deterioration of the seed from age. j 

livUanj .—The report from Jkdlarv in September 18(»7, eorro- j 
borates the other reports as to the nature of the American j 
rice, and the experiment was fairly successful. The seed i 
appears to have been sown broadcast too thickly, and the soil was i 
inferior, otherwise the out-turn would have been Iprge. A further 
report from Hellarv states that the experiments conducted in the | 
following year were not very successful. The same method of i 
sowing as before was resorted to, and the greatest out-turn was | 
thirty-fourfold. i 

('adda pah .—From a report received from Cuddaptih in June ! 
18158, it appears that the season was very unfavourable, and that of 1 
eight trials made by native cultivators one only succeeded. In this 
case the seed was sown in the ordinary way and no extra expense 1 
was incurred. The out-turn was nearly sixtyfold. In an experi¬ 
ment reported on in March 1870, great care seems to have been 
taken in the preparation of the ground, which was ploughed and ! 
watered a mouth before sowing, and received afterwards two 
ploughiugs each day on the fifth and second days before sowing. 

The land was manured with leaves and dung and again plough¬ 
ed, and the seed (which had been kept moist for throe days after 
1 2 hours' previous soaking, was then sown. Tlie land i 
was irrigated on each ploughing and on the day of sowing, , 
but the water was not again lot in till the plants appeared above 
the surface. The irrigation after that was continuous. The result 
however was not very satisfactory, the yield being less than that 
of ordinary paddy ; the grain and*straw were as usual of superior 
character. 

Coimbatore. —The first report from Coimbatore was unfavour¬ 
able ; the want of success was attributed to indifference on the part 
of the rvots. A report was received in December 18(59, of a very 
successful experiment conducted by a Mussulman ryot: the same 
features were observed as in other successful experiments. ■ In a 
report on the cultivation of Carolina rice in this district from the 
Superintendent of the Government Farm, Sydapet, it is distinctly 
stated that by being sown broadcast, American paddv is placed at a 
disadvantage as compared with Indian paddy, which is generally 
sown in seed-beds and transplanted. One cause of frequent failure 
is also suggested. The American paddy is frequently sown at an 
unusual time of the year, and being, when ripe, the only ripe crop, 
is thereby more exposed to destruction by insects, birds, &c. 

Trichinopolff. —The experiments made in Trichinopoly seem to 
hn\e failed entirely. 

Math w.—The reports from Madras include that received from 
l)r. Thouqwon, when Superintendent of the Jail at (Jhingleput, as 
well as reports from the Superintendent of the Government 
Farm at Sydapet. Ih\ Thompson reports very fully, and the 
result of his experiment is most satisfactory. It will have been 
observed that in nearly all the experiments reported above, the 
seed was first soaked in water ana sometimes kept moist. Dr. 
Thompson on the contrary had the seed thoroughly dried. Both wet 
and dry cultivation was tried, two crops of each being sown, the 
one broadcast and the other in seed-bedfl for transplantation. The 
land was prepared for the wet crops in the usual way, the seeds 
in this case being sown wet. The hind was continuously irri¬ 


gated, and one crop was transplanted from the nursery when about 
a month old. 

Tho broadcast crop was reaped first, the other having been 
thrown back by the great heat at the time of tranaplatingv but re* 
covering and giving, it is said, an out-turn of onp hundred and 
twenty-threefold. The land for the dry crop won well ploughed, 
cleared of leaves, and levelled. The seed was sown dry,andfor 
some time both dry crops seemed unlikely to thrive. They ware 
therefore, two months after sowing, converted into wet creme, and 
the result was an out-turn from the transplanted crop nearly equal 
to thAt of the transplanted wet crop, while the broadcast crop 
turned out the most successful of all. In their remark* on this, 
result the Government observed, “ The seed was sown in August, 
“ having been previously well dried. The soil was sandy clay en- 
“ riched with silt from the bed of a tank, and, where wet cul- 
“ tivation was employed, leaves were incorporated with the toil of 
“ 1 he nursery bed. But a larger share of success appears to have 
“ attended the cultivation of the paddy which was sown broad- 
“ cast on dry land, And not irrigated until two months had elapsed.” 
If the results of the experiment made by the Deputy Col¬ 
lector at Naidoopet in Xellore be compared with this, it 
may be inferred that this postponement of irrigation (al¬ 
though, in the experiment at Cliingloput, Accidental) is 
highly favourable to the growth of the Carolina paddy. 

The experiment made by Dr. Thompson at Palamcottah was re¬ 
ported on by the Superintendent of the Government Farm. 
Among the reports from Madras is one received in June I860 re¬ 
garding experiments made in the sub-division of the district, 
which seems, notwithstanding, an unfavourable season, to have 
been highly successful. In one cose, a Carolina rice-crop grown 
alongside one of the best native paddy, and under precisely similar 
circumstances, yielded one-and-a-half times as much as the latter. 
The advantages"of tho American rice are thus summed up :— 

“(1.) It is rt four mouths’ crop. 

“ (2 .) Tt requires not more tliau one-fourth of the water required 
“ for the native kinds of paddy during the same period. 

<4 (8.) Twenty-four measures of seed suffice for the same extent of 
“ land ns thirty-two measures of native seed. 

u (4.) Kacli seed that germinates is eapuble of producing from ten 
44 to seventeen plants without any jNirticulnr care, a productive 
u power not possessed by native paddy to any appreciable extent. 

“ (.*>,) The ears are, out of all comparison, larger than those of 
“ native | mddy grown under the most favourable circumstances. 

“ (0.) The largeness of its yield. 

“(7.) Its superiority us lood-grnin. 

44 (8.) It yields n larger amount of straw of a sort also more suc- 
“ culent und palatable than that of ordinary paddy.” 

In this last point the report is somewhat at variance with most 
of the other reports received. One important point is noticed 
showing the estimation in which llie American paddg is held, 
namely, that, whereas some months before the report was 
drawn up, the seed sold for l anna a measure (the same os native 
M*ed), the price had risen to 2 annas a measure. 

Xilyiris .—According to a report received from the Nilgiris in 
March 1871, the experiments tried there were complete failures. 
The seed appeared to thrive until transplanted, when in ever}' 
case it died. Ilares and cockchafers were supposed to have de¬ 
stroyed the young plants. In addition to the foregoing, reports 
were received from Travancore and Mysore. In the latter terri¬ 
tory the cultr ation of the paddy (in Bangalore) was successful, 
und the grain appreciated by the native cultivators. The reports 
from Travancore and Cochin are moderately favourable, and coin¬ 
cide as regards the qualities of the paddy, with other favourable 
reports. In Travancore it was also noticed that the best soil fbr 
its cultivation is a mixture of clay and sand. Experimental farms 
wore established by the permission of Government (accorded in 
September 18(50), in the Kistna District and in Cuddapah, South 
Arcot, Madura, and South Cauara, and some of the later 
experiments in these districts were conducted under the super¬ 
vision of the Collectors And tlieir Assistants. In March 1800, 
the Board forwarded a report to Government of the 
result of the experiments up to that time, of which the following 
is an outline With reasonable care and exertion Carolina paddy 
may be grown in most districts with profit. Failure, a* a rule, has 
been attributable to causes quite within control in the average of 
seasons, and where real care has been taken, success haa generally 
been the result. The Carolina paddy is harvested as quickly as 
the most rapidly growing native grains, and twice as quickly as 
most others, and is more productive in weight of grain and straw 
and less dependent on a full supply of water. A smaller quantity 
of seed also suffices. There appears from a review of all tho above- 
mentioned reports, to be little to add to this statement of results, 
though one or two points regarding the preparations of the seed 
and the land may be noticed. It appears to have bfen usual to 
soak the seed and to spw it wet; but in one of the moot success¬ 
ful experiments made, namely, Dr. Thompson’s at Ohingieput, the 
seed was well dried and then sown in dry soil* The reason ghnen 
by Dr. Thompson for the preliminary drying e i the seed is this >— 
On examining some of. the seed sent to urn he found, on peelipjg 
off the husk, a white spot occupying a third of the gwin of rise 
and diminishing the «ize <rf the germinal »pot, thereby rendering it 
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likely thatthe teed would not.grow, or at* least be productive. 
Whether this theory be correct or not, no opinion is offered ; but 
the while spilt was removed by the drying, and the successful 
result of the experiments mad* with the seed so dried seems to 
corroborate the. theory* J>r. Thompson states that he acted thus 
on thesdvioe of an experienced native cultivator. k 

In the preparation of the soil, deeper ploughing and less nianins 
iug and, watering are required than for native paddy, and as re* 
marked previously, the postponement of all irrigation for a month 
or two seems worthy of farther trial. As regards results, the 
summing tip of the advantages of Carolina paddy contained in the 
“ Keaolution” of the Government of India, nae been almost entire¬ 
ly corroborated by the experiments hitherto made in this Presi¬ 
dency, Of the three disadvantages named in tJie Keaolution, the 
second and third have been found to exist, but not the first, for on 
all hands the superiority of the .grain in colour and flavour has 
been recognised, and as Appears from the report from Madras, this 
grain has commanded double the price of native paddy. In con¬ 
clusion, it mAy in a few words be asserted that Carolina paddy is 
in everyway superior to native paddy, but that it is the growth 
of a higher system of cultivation than is generally prevalent in 
this country, which system is required to bring it to perfection 
and to prevent its deterioration. It is in the early stages of its 
growth more delicate and requires more cart*, especially in sowing 
(so as to prevent its being sown too thick)} ), than is usually the 
case here. The seed also is Liable to deterioration. In the fore¬ 
going report no utention has been made of the cultivation as earn¬ 
ed on at the Government Farm at Sydapet, as the Superintendent 
of the Farm has undertaken to compile a full report of the <5ulth a- 
tion of the Carolina paddy throughout the Presidency, for which 
purpose copies of all reports and statements are forwarded to that 
gentleman when received by the Board, and a report concerning 
the results obtained under his own personal inspection will, it is 
presumed, form port of the report promised. A copy of these 
Proceedings will be forwarded to Mr. tiobertson, who is requested 
to bo good enough to state whether his promised report concern¬ 
ing Carolina paddy will be incorporated with the general report 
called for by the Government of India; and if not, when tin* for¬ 
mer may be expected. 


RNEEA FIBRE* 


In a number of the Edinburg ‘Scotsman brought to us by the 
last mail, we have an account given of the trial of one of the 
machines for the cleaning of the rheea fibre which is to appear 
at the competition at .Saharanport* for the prize offered by 
Government as,** reward for the best machine constructed for 
that purpose. It will be remembered that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, announced about two years ago, its intention of offering a 
prize of Ra. A,000 for the best machine capable of cleaning the 
valuable stems of the rheea plant at a cost of £\o per ton, and ad¬ 
mitting of the sale of the fibre in the English market at £b0 un¬ 
ion. The fibre of this plant is the strongest And most valuable 
known ; but from the peculiar gummy character of its stem, it lias 
hitherto been found impossible to separate the fibre from the skin 
in the same maimer as Rax, hemp, jute, &e., by water retting, or 
macerating in water for several days to get rid of the vegetable 
matter. It is therefore necessary that the skins should be scraped 
away from the underlying fibre while the plant is in a green 
state. By this means its great strength, lustre (equal to that of 
silk) and whiteness are preserved. The plant has been described bv 
many Indian writers, but it is known in several countries though 
under different names. It seems to be the same as that of which 
the beautiful China grass-cloth and other silky fabrics of that 
character are made. Its botanical name, we are told, is liochmerut 
Nevia,or Urtica Tenacwima, which shows it to be of the nettle family. 
Indeed it is very like our common nettle, but is stingless, and 
much stronger. It is perennial. ' The roots form in great clumps, 
and send up green stems or shoots *all round. These, as soon hs 
they have reached the height of tour or live feet, are cut down 
close to the root. Other shoots then spring up^ and are ready for 
cutting in two months ; so that with irrigation, rich soil, and a 
moist climate, as many as six crops have been obtained from the 
same roots within one year. The plants are propagated from cut¬ 
tings layers dividing the roots and from its seed, although the 
last-named method is the least resorted to. As already mention¬ 
ed, rheea is the strangest of all vegetable fibres, and at the same 
time finer than the superior kinds of flax: and, when prepared 
ready for spinning, has the lustre of silk, witn which it is intend¬ 
ed to he mixed. It is capable of being cultivated in all tropical 
climates, bat at present ‘is chiefly reared in Northern India. Its 
valuh in a nations! point of view is therefore great; but the 
difficult, or rather impossibility, of preparing it in sufficient abund¬ 
ance by ordinary hand labpur has hitherto prevented its in¬ 
troduction by our manufacturers, unless as a sort of curiosi¬ 
ty, and to many it is only known by name. We all know 
how Lord Karo, realising the importance of this fibre as an 
article of Z&dun Commerce, advertised His Lordship's inten¬ 


tion of bestowing the afore-mentioned prise on anyone who 
should invent a machine capable of being worked so economically 
as to allow of the fibre being sold in the London market at £*i0 
per ton. It seems th|t Mr. John Greig, junr, of the well-known 
engineering firm of 1). & J. Greig, Edinburg, had in 1800, 
while in India, two years before Lord Mayo's moving the matter, 
with the aid of an eminent and enterprising merchant in Bombay, 
constructed a machine for the purpose of cleaning the fibre. This 
first attempt resulted in the construction of a machine capable 
only of cleaning half the stems at a time. Mr. Greig determined, 
on seeing the Government conditions, to construct a machine that 
would clean the whole length of the stems rapidly rind by a single 
operation, the apparatus itself turning over the ends^ which re¬ 
quire to be held firm while the other portion is bqing scraped. 
Mr. Greig set to work in the preparation of designs which lie for¬ 
warded to Edinburg, and afterwards followed them in person to 
superintend their execution. We ore told now that the machine 
has been completed, and that At a public trial, previous to Its 
being taken to India, the result was held to be most 
satisfactory, and is thus described. The stems with which 
it was tested were from three foot to five feet long, and 
averaged half-an-inch in diameter, tapering to a small point. A 
quantity of this are laid on an endless travelling web or feed-table, 
by which they enter the uiuchinc between a series of fluted iron 
rollers, which break the inside cores in short pieces, and flatten 
the green skin, where the fibre lies underneath an outer coating of 
tenacious mucilaginous vegetable substance. In order to clean the 
stems by mechanical process, they must bo scraped by knives hav¬ 
ing a rapid circular motion, mid while being scraped, the skins 
must be firmly held. In consequence of the scrapers rotating and 
1 ho rollers which hold them being circular, there must he a pon* 
lion of the length of the stems left untouched, representing the 
distance between the centres of the scraping cylinders *and the 
centres of the gripping rollers. Herein consists the novelty 
of the invention. The small ends as they pass down are 
cleaned, and immediately blown by a simple contrivance be¬ 
tween a pair of elastic catch-rollers, whence they are thrown 
out on the delivery web. The moment the crushing rollers let 
go the last portion or thick ends of the stalks (seven inches 
of which are still to scrape), the latter are thrown down 
(bv the momentum given to them by the upper scraping cylinders 
and by their own weight) bet weep another pair of scraping cylin¬ 
ders, which completes the cleaning of the whole length or the 
(stalk h, and this is done while the fibre is still held firm and travel¬ 
ling out»of the machine by the delivery web. Thus the object 
of the machine is accomplished, viz., to clean a large quanti¬ 
ty of rough rheea stems the entire length by one operation. 
It is equally suited however for clearing any other description of 
fibre. Although it executed its Work in a very easy and porfect 
manner, it is Jmt right to state that the machine worked under 
certain disadvantages. It is quite new, though of beautiful work- 
mnnship, mid was therefore somewhat stiff in action : and the 
rheea stems were greatly decayed, some of them indeed being 
almost rotten, in which condition it is very difficult to separate 
the fibre from fho Hkin, as after being rut a few months, gain 
penetrates into tin* former. Nevertheless, on the steins being 
beaten by the ordinary flux scutcher, after passing through the 
machine, they were as perfectly cleaned as if they had been'done 
by hand. The difference in production however between the two 
systems is imnu*n.<&. By hand each individual stem has to be 
cleaned by a tedious process while the machine worked by steam, 
and attended by say four coolies, will turn out the fibre at the 
rate of about 20 feet per minute in a “layer" 24 inches wide. At 
this rate, there is little doubt that Mr. Greig s machine will be 
able to produce unlimited quantities at a lower rate than the 
per ton specified by the Government; and it is probable that with¬ 
in a few years the exports of rheea may rival thoso of jute from 
India, Mr. Greig will now be on his way to India with his inven¬ 
tion, which wc trust will be found worthy of the prize offered by 
Lord Mayo. Mr. Greig has spared neither time nor trouble in 
bringing 5t to its present efficiency, and we trust he may meet with 
the coveted reward for liis great enterprise and ingenuity. Mr. 
Greig will have His Lordship’s best reward, should the experiment 
prove successful .—Deccan Herald. 


A G RIG LLT L* It A L AND IIORTKJ LLTUKAL SOCIETY OF 
INDIA. 


The usual Monthly General Meeting was held an Thursday, the 21 st 
December 1871. 

The Secretary read the following remarks by Mr. John Scott, on 
a vegetable substance found occasionally in the Xeilgherry Hills 
“ The specimens sent from Ooonoor under the name of “ little 
man's bread" are the dried tubers of a salep-yielding orchid : the 
entire tuber being incrusted with an ope graphic lichen, while the 
other which is cut and paired, is as you remark, something like the 
‘ salep misree.' Both ore evidently however of the same species, 
and very probably, one or other of the Neilgkerry Eulaphias. 
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Though the colour of these specimens is much less pure than the 
n«l«p misree of the baWrs, they seem none the leas rich in bassorin. 
ho that extremely liard and horny though they are, portions of 
them immersed in boiling water readily swell up ana acquire a 
gelatinous character. The specimens sent by ' Mr. Whynton must 
(judging by their hard and bony texture and lichen-coverings) have 
been dead for years, and it would be well to suggest to him, that 
in his future promised hunts for the 4 little man's bread, lit* also 
sends fresh pseudo-bulbs or tubers of the terrestrial orchids which 
may then occur. this may enable us to determine the species 
which yields the 4 little man's bread.’ ” 

Sample of raw fibre from Sylhet, forwarded by the Officiating 
Collector. 

Mr. .Sutherland thus writes regarding this fibre :—I have the 
honor to forward herewith, for examination by your Society, some 
specimen of the fibre sent by Mr. W. Foley, who remarks thus :— 
“The fibre which I sent over wine time ago was obtained from a 
plant called in the vernacular “ oolta kamalit is found all over 
Bengal. I saw the plant in Rungnore, wht*n I was in that district 
some years ago. It thrives on teelahs and high tla.t lands, and is 
propagated by seed which ought to be put down by the end of 
February or the early part of March. In good virgin soil, the 
plants will attain the height of ft or 10 feet within the first year. 
The great advantage of this “ oolta kamal" is that it i« a perennial, 
and when cut down,(which should be done about a foot from the 
ground), it throws out a number of shoots ; the stalks are treated 
precisely the same way as jute stalks. I believe u second crop maybe 
obtained during the year. I tried the experiment on a small scale, 
and I obtained only few seeds, ami that late iu the season. I'liave 
now a quantity of seed and will try the experiment on a large scale, 
and will furnish you with further particulars. 

The fibre in question is the produce of Abroma auyvsta. Mr. 
Hutchinson, of Messrs. Toulmin & Co., considers it good, and is of 
opinion that it might be used with advantage by rope-makers for 
mixing with Manilla hemp ;—value £3o per ton. 

Mr. John Martin submitted some apples in an exceUent state of 
preservation with the following note :—■“ I have the pleasure to 
forward for the inspection of the Members of the Horticultural 
Society some English apples (RihstoncPippins)picked by me from 
a tree in my garden in Devonshire, in tlie middle of September 
last. When picked they were tolerably ripe. I bad them care¬ 
fully rolled in tissue paper and with some soft clothing put in the 
bag in which I now Bend thorn.* They wore sent overland via 
Southampton, and arrived in India on the 22nd October. As you 
will see tney are still in exceUent preservation, though they have 
already been two months in this country. .1 udging by my success 
with those apples, I have no doubt, with ordinary care, many tine 
kinds might be brought to India." 


iionTfc uLrun.\L notes. 

Submitted the following extracts of letters from Mi*. S. Jennings 
of Allahabad:— 

Vkh December .—“ I have just received an excellent batch of cut¬ 
tings from England, packed in moss, by sample post. Nearly the 
whole wore fresh ana green, and I entertain the strongest hopes of 
saving 10 out of 1/5, a very good proportion I think. They were 
planted in a mixture of sand ami leaf-mould, under a glass frame, 
and consist of the following, all of which 1 believe are new to the 
country and will be great acquistions. Th^v are Crotons ,— 
Jolmnnis, multicolor, undulatum, maximum,intemiptum, irregulnre, 
and Viotchii. Dracaenas, —(lulfoylei, Regina, Macleayi, Mooreana 
and nmgnificn, fxoras, —Colei, Dixiana and omenta* mtilaus." 

19M December. —Advising despatch of a further collection of 
bulbs and a box of roses, a weU Known Nurseryman in London, 
gives the foUowing instructions. 1 send them to you for general 
information, if you think them of sufficient interest. 

“ Achimenes, G tunerias and Gloxinia* —Shake out the material at 
once and re-pot in a mixed light sandy soil, just covering the roots, 
that is to say, about $ an inch of soil over them, and place them in 
a bath-room where there is plenty of warmth, ana keep up a 
moist atmosphere by frequently syringing of the walls and throw¬ 
ing water about the floor for a few days; then syringe them slight¬ 
ly at first, still keeping up the moist atmosphere around them, and 
as the foliage develops itself, you will increase the quantity of 
moisture. They prefer shady situations for growing in. 

44 Cola diunis will require the same treatment, except that the 
crown of the bulb must stand above the soil, and they must not 
have any water on them till they show symptoms of growth. This 
will be induced by the damp atmosphere and the warmth of the 
room. Immediately they commence developing their leaves, give 1 
water moderately, and ultimately stand them in pans of water, or 
plant them out in marshy situations, or places where they will get 
plenty of irrigation. 

u AmaryU%* including Valotta purpurea —Plant out or shift into 
7-inch pots, and let them have the bath-rOom for a little time just 
to excite growth; you may then put them where yon pledse. 

“ Curcuma *—Treat much as you would Cahxdia. 

“ Begonia *.—Let them remain in the pots they are sent in, being * 


established there, wheh they commence growing, shift them into- 
pots a rise larger, and when in fall growth, they take water freely. 

“ Buchan*— Shift this at cflxce into a larger pot. Site it a few 
days in the bath-room, in a damp atmosphere, after th#t giro R 
abundance of water and warmth. If you have a pend, you may 
plant it in the margin, where it will be flooded ocehnowly. It 
delights in moisture and is a native of the Brazils where ke$t and 
moisture prevail. Imantophyllum will do, very well where the 
Eucharis does. 

“ Cyclamen persicum —If you plant them out, be sure that you 
put a considerable amount of rubble, brick-bata, anything in that 
wav, either incorporated with the soil or what is better a foot or 
eighteen inches under the bulbs, and about a foot of soil above the 
nibble. Three things Cyclamen dislike, Jet, too much moisture at 
the root; 2nd, too much exposure to the sun; and 3rd, cold winds. 
How hot winds will affect the plants will depend upon their being 
in leaf or dormant at the time. 

“ Lillies prefer a moderately stiff soil, and like growing where 
there is a little shade. They must not have any manure except 
in a clear liquid form when they are in growth, and you may give 
as much as you like then. The plant likes it, but it is death to the 
bulb to have any gross manure about it. Grow lillies either in pots 
or plant them out. If the latter, let them have shade at the roots 
and attend to them with moisture in dry weather. 

“ The Client will take the same treatment as Imantophyllum. 

“ Gloriosa —The same as Achimenes. 

“ As Jo the roses, 1st, when the case reaches you, place it in a dark 
room and unscrew the lid. The second day let a very little air in. 
The third day remove the lid. The fourth day unpack the roses, 
then pot them at once, and place them in a bath-room syringing the 
sides of the room to give a damp Atmosphere, but give no water at 
the roots for say a week. Twice a day syringe the roses just to 
moisten the wood, and at the end of the week give just a little 
water at the roots, and as the plants show symptoms of growing, in¬ 
crease the water. When out of all danger, ana you know that they 
are alive, gradually accustom them to the air, then cut back to 
within three or four eyes of where they were pruned last." 

The only point upon which I have doubts is the advisability of 
planting out Achimenes , Gloxinias, and Ctdadia when received, 
instead of keeping them dry till March and April; the rest is good 
useful advice. 

MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 

Letters were submitted from Lieut. J. F. Pogson, suggesting the 
introduction into Tpper India of the gigantic yam of British 
Burmab. The following is extract of Mr. Pogson’s letter:— 

“ I may here mention, that the “ Climax potatoes, were very 
superior, and as two gentlemen in this station hafre now a supply 
erf them for next year’s sowing, this valuable variety wilt soon be 
established. 

“ The potntoe disease has apparently extended to all potatoes 
raised in Simla. Those sent for sale to this station are veiy fine to 
look at, and of large size, but when boiled they are yellow and 
waxy, and have a peculiar smell. The best in the market are small 
potatoes, and of these one-lialf show signs of disease. 

“ When the entire stock of this diseased potatoe dies out, there 
will be some chance of better varieties being introduced by the 
authorities, in the meantime however I think it would be advisable 
for the public good if some other vegetable was introduced for 
general consumption. Colonel Brown, the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Mergui District, British Burmali, has recently submitted 
his Report on the “Selous,” and states that this peculiar race of 
people spear fish And wild pigs which constitute their principal 
articles of food. Turtles and shell-fish also afford them subsistence, 
together with yams, which grow on the islands, and are sometimes 
found of thirty pounds weight. 

“ If this splendid yam was introduced into Bengal, the N. W. 
Provinces, Chide, ana the Punjab, we should have something to 
f All back upon when potatoes are not procurable; and it is just 
possible that the natives will eat boiled and roasted yams, if tney 
can get them at the same price as rice, or inferior flour. 

“ The constant recurrence of famine shows that something should 
be done to meet the evil, and about the simplest plan would be the 
formation of plantain plantations, in the vicinity of villages, far 
removed from high roads and railways. The yam planted near a 
plantain, will come to perfection, even if the fall of rain is slight, 
and with these two additions, to the ordinary stock of food, the 
advent of a drought need not be looked upon as a dire calamity, 
which can only be met by appealing to the European public for 
charitable subscriptions. 

“ There are few villages in India, so highly cultivated, is to have 
no officially recognised waste, or unoultuiable land, spd as such 
land will answer for .plantain cultivation, official sanction to grow 
it free of cost (or revenue) is all that is needed to start theprmect; 
of course where the plantain is unknown, the authorities idfi have 
to supply young plants. 

“ I feel certain that if the Goteriunent ’ was once convinced of 
the great value of the plantain as a producer of food, that it would 
offer inducements to tne ryots and zemindars of districts more or 
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I obtaining young plants 
9 } and .if the experiment of planting them was tried in 
t of SirsA, where famine is now raging, (vide Mr. Deputy 
Commissioner R. G. MelviU’s letter), the.starving poor would nave 
the satisfaction of knowing.that they have seen their last famine.’ 1 
It wiM agreed that Cot Brown be addressed on the subject. 
From the same on the subject of the Muko and Mukoe plants, 
with reference to previous correspondence. » 

“I have noticed M observes Mr. Pogson," the remarks on the sub¬ 
ject of the Mukoe. (Sarsaparilla) which appears in the Society’s 
Proceedings of 23rd November last. The “ Muko" of Shakespear’a 
Dictionary ia distinct from the “ mukoe" of the same work. Muko 
means name of a species of Solanum (Nigrum). The word Mukoe 
|s Sarmparilla, vide Dictionary. This latter plant has a loaf very 
like the “ Zizyphus Jujube. 1 ’ There i» lots of it in the jungle at 
the foot of the hiilfii mid its fruit is by no means bad, being some¬ 
what Eke a email “ Bair* sire that of a large marrow-fat pea; 
-colour deep purple like the “ Jautnun." I believe the kernel of 
the seed is edible. I will secure samples if 1 go to the Sewallicks.” 

Cjrc foxeaUxB <$ggetie. 

BOMBAY, 21st FEBRUARY 1872. 
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FOREST CONSERVANCY AND LEGISLATION. 


We published recently 'a collection of most valuable papers on 
Forest Conservancy. They convey the result of M. Eugene Tallon’s 
examination of the question of reform in Agriculture and Irriga¬ 
tion, so loudly called for in France after the liery ordeal that un¬ 
happy country went through, 1 'during one of the greatest conflicts 
between nations that have ever agitated the face of Europe. It was 
the perusal of this report to the French National Assembly that 
induced us in our last issue to call the attention of Government, as 
well as of the public, to the great importance of woods and forests 
in tropical climates. If.it be deemed essential to preserve forests 
in the more favourable and humid countries of Europe, how much 
more essential is it to secure and encourage the existence of such a 
grand agency of humidity and rainfall in tracts where the sun in 
his glory, and in the absence of counteracting influences, burns and 
dries up the exposed soil. It will be seen that even before the re¬ 
cent disastrous war, France had resorted tp legislation to cover her 
mountain sides with trees, as one of the essential steps in the 
course of agricultural progress; and this system of promoting the larg¬ 
er vegetation had its good effect, we are told, m the undoubted 
^litigation of the violence of storms, in the greater uniformity of 
the rainfall, and in the paralyzing of the disastrous alternatives of 
sudden floods and prolonged droughts, which are the very ruin¬ 
ation of any country. The chief feature in the report however is 
the pointing out of the errors that had been made m legislating for 
arboriculture, of which compulsory plantation seems to have 
ba^n the principal element. The discovery of these errors 
suggested a revision of the laws, to consist in the abolition 
altogether of the system of compulsory planting both in public and 
private lands; the continuance of Government subventions, in 
money and lrind, to public bodies and private persons as an induce¬ 
ment to plant; the encouragement in some cases of re-turfing in 
lieu of replanting ; and the introduction of a sort of self-govem- 
ment in the election of agricultural committees to fix the areas of 
the lands to which grante-in-aid were to be made. Is it not possi¬ 
ble for us, in the Inevitable legislation that must sooner or later 
take place, to avail ourselves ofjC, Tallons suggestions in order 
to avoid the mistakes committed in France ? Our attention has 
been still more forcibly directed to this subject by perusing another 
paper^on the mountain system suddiatribntion of the forests and 
fib trater-eutiply of Algeria. Fronche description given by M. 
Mm Ihtvai m th e Boanomitte Msm&m there would appear to be 
aremarkableehniliti»de^between^Alge ria^ aadjte^a tareapw^to 
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pond : the similarity consists in prolonged drought over several 
months and a periodical fell of rain within a limited time? when 
the river-beds and holjtows fiR v^th mat*? uthldk J^tpituously 
rushes away to the pea* The lsngnage which 1C.MM wm&B, & 
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always a risk in Algeria, 1 * writes M. Duval, “of fa&ai ofthe water- 
supply for agriculture, intelligent -cultivation and pofioy should 
unite in the application of their entire force to utilise aft tike water 
which falls from the clouds, which flows over the earth, and which 
penetrates the soil Since rain falls only in winter and is al¬ 
together absent in summer, the excess of the winter fall should 
be preserved for the necessities of summer. Every influence favour¬ 
able to atmospheric humidity should bo developed by natural me¬ 
thods, viz.jby tlie conservation of existing woods and tile planting out 
of others. The pasturing of cattle in the woodlands, which involves 
the destruction of the young trees, should be forbidden or checked 
with vigilant severity, at any rate on the highlands: means should 
be taken to prevent (or, at Least, to punish the originators of) the Area 
which ravage the forests—profound forests which formerly nur¬ 
tured the elephants destined for the Roman Circus. 11 “Not only 
have streams of liquid gold and silver been allowed to fun down 
to the sea, but Arab cattle and Arab fires have been allowed to 
devastate the forests, i.e., to increase the natural dryness of the 
country ; And when tlie Forest Department, understanding and do¬ 
ing its duty, endeavoured to repress tbese abuses, it was accus¬ 
ed of odious interference with native customs: when just 
sentences were pronounced against the incendiaries, they were 
freely remitted as an act of grace. Following on this, Al¬ 
geria was divided into longitudinal zones, which for purposes of 
surveillance, separate the heads of the rivers in the south from 
their courses ana termination towards the north. Thus, the forests, 
those precious sources of humidity, have everywhere, notwith¬ 
standing the wishes of Councils-General. and in spite of tile pro¬ 
tests of the press, been more and more abandoned to devastation. 
The Arabs have reaped famine and drought as the result of scat¬ 
tering cattle and Are through the woods, a fatal expiation which, 
following the laws of universal order, creates evil from evil, as it 
brings forth good from good.” Every line of this might have been 
written at all events a few years ago, of Southern India. Refer- 


pivot on which agriculture in these countries turns even more than 
on railways. Allied with heat, water endows the soil with prodi¬ 
gious fertility; while, on the other lmnd. soil of the best composi¬ 
tion remains sterile without irrigation.” And how is this groat 
desideratum to be secured P As in Algeria, so in India, by the 
conservation of forests and the construction of dams. These two 
must go hand in hand. The forests will provoke humidity and 
rain ; rain will create rivers and streams; and dams must be built 
to prevent the water running to waste into the sea. At present, 
however, we have only to do with forests, which we are told act 
in two ways—as agents ofjabsorption, and os agents of evaporation. 
It is the opinion of M. Marie-Davy and other French authorities 
that in uncovered, and especially a light soil absorbs a larger quan¬ 
tity of water than a wooded soil; but this doctrine ia comoated 
as being only true of plains and perhaps very gentle slopes. 
Wherever there is a slope more or less steep,—ana of course this 
would be especially the case with our mountain sides,—absorption 
takes place in proportion to the diminution in the rapidity and 
volume with which water flows along the surface, taken in con¬ 
nexion with the permeability of the soil itself. In this point of 
view, therefore, it is thought that forests, by dividing the currents 
of the water and opposing resistance to its flow, present advantages 
for absorption not to be looked for from unwooaed soil, which in 
some coses cannot resist the movement of the mass of water, and 
is consequently washed away ; so that in many cases both soil and 
water are lost for the purposes of cultivation. On the other hand, 
wherever forests exist, there they will retain for the benefit of 
springs, water which otherwise would be carried away with the 
vegetable mould ; while, by retardingthe flow over tlie surface of 
the soil, they, in the opinion of the French writer, moderate the 
rapidity of the rise of the water and diminish the dangers of the 
floods. Then as to evaporation it is well-known that, in addition 
to the protection afforded by wooded regions to water-springs, 
forests spread a portion of tlie water of the soil through the atmos- 

S here in the form of vapour, thus exercising a most beneficial in- 
uence on climate by tempering the excessive heats of tropical 
regions. 

Much has been done in recent years for the preservation of 
forests in India; but a great deal more has to be dotte yet, both by 
departmental reform and by legislation, to spread the benefits 
already secured to the country, the practical blessing of which we 
may he said to have already commenced to reap in the better 
rainfall and the huger supplies of water we have been 

able to command in the last year or two. In addition to 

Governmental fields of action, we must also encourage 

forest planting on the part of private tedvidoals; and 
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wo must diminish m much ad possible the unsystematic cut¬ 
ting down of timber for the purposes of mere ordinaiy fuel. Above 
all, as M. Duval says in the case of Algeria, we must have water: 
and tn have as much water as we want, we must have the control 
of its supply. As long as great landholders, often on the verge of 
bankruptcy, have absolute power to put down hundreds of square 
miles of forest, as, for example, in Tinnevelty forest conservancy, 
which (practically in India) is a term synonymous almost with 
water-supply, is impossible. Hence, to complete the work of pro¬ 
gress dtready begun, it will be necessary to pass a Forest Act to 
give back to Government the control over private or * communal 
forests, which ought never to have been given up by the State. 
The spread of coffee cultivation and tea planting, and the continuous 
demand of our extending railways for wood fuel, make the neces¬ 
sity for reform more imperative ; and although the Board of Ke- 
venue have objected to the Forest Bill prepared in the- North of 
India, there is no doubt of the absolute need for legislation that 
remains to be earned out. Meanwhile we have reason to think 
that the Board have advised that all private forests in Tinnevelly 
bo taken upon lease, or if necessary, under Act X. of 1870—that 
powerfiil.engine invented by the State for acquiring land for pub¬ 
lic purposes. This step however sound as it is, can only be preli- 
minniy to legislation, to which we must finally resort to overcome 
all the difficulties that will be interposed in our way. One of the 
greatest difficulties with which we snail have to contend, is the 
unceasing demand of the iron horse. Our railways must have the 
means of making steam, without which they cannot be worked for 
the advantage of man or in the cause of commerce. But why 
should it be wood alone ? In parts of Bombay where fuel is 
scarce, we hear that the railway is not allowed to burn wood at all; 
and why should not the same Ibe enforced here, when there is a 
ready substitute in the shape of peat? Peat is easily procurable 
on tne Neilgberries; and we have no doubt that if v proper care 
were taken and sufficient encouragement afforded, large quantities 
of peat would always be available for the purposes of the railway, 
or even for domestic use on the hills. A Madras Civilian of well- 
known experience recently addressed a letter to the East India 
Finance Committee, in which he included the pVeservation of wood 
as one of the subjects to be anxiously considered iu connexion with 
the agricultural prosperity and land r ■venue of India. lie gives 
it as his deliberate experience that the strict orders of the Home 
(Jovemment for the conservancy of existing wn6ds, and their ex¬ 
tension wherever practicable, are being virtually nullified by the 
way in which whole classes are allowed by Government to cut fuel 
free of charge; and that in consoquence there is a steady denu¬ 
dation going on all over India that has a inoHt serious effect in di¬ 
minishing tlie moisture retained after the rains. lie is of opinion 
that when leave is given to cut fuel free of charge for domestic 
purposes because the people are poor, it is a cruel kindness, ns it is 
simply encouraging the ryots to cut their own throats. We cannot 
but attach importance to the words of a man who has filled tlm 
office of Collector of a district with distinction, when wc find him 
delivering himself in language such os this—“If tlic existing woods 
are placed under careful conservancy, and suitable measures are 
adopted to secure in due course, reproduction, so that there shall 
be some wood, if possible, in every village, we may depend on 
there being a steady supply of water all the year through in the 
small rivers wfiiclfaro left at the disposal of private enterprise, 
and a steady supply in the wells which play so important a part in 
Indian Agriculture. It is impossible to over-estimate the impor¬ 
tance of this question. The cultivation that is carried on from riven 
and wells furnishes a steady employment for labour nearly the whole 
year round. And wherever this description of cultivation obtains, 
there a healthy centro is established for the dry cultivation that 
usually stretches beyond the rice and garden crops. The subject 
we have ventured to place before our readers is of the deepest 
importance, because it is pregnant with the future prosperity of 
India. Let the supply of water fail, and the whole scene is chang¬ 
ed. The subject is not a new one. It has been written 
upon again and again, and tlie questions involved in its 
discussion are fully conceded on all bauds. But it appeared to 
U9 necessary to call the attention of Government to the papers 
which we publish, and by means of our feeble voice to get the 
public to see the question in its proper light, and to appreciate 
the crisis before it is too late .—Madras Revenue Register . 


FOBEST CONSERVANCY. 

The question of the conservation of forests in India is attracting a 
great deal of attention, and the suggestion has been made to the 
Government to pass a Forest Act to give back to them the control 
over private or communal forests, which ought never to have been 
given up by the State. We admit the necessity of legislation 
with the object of the preservation of the forests, and we must add 
that the necessity for such a step is urgent Tne denudation. of 
the forests in India that is at present going on must greatly affect 
the future agricultural prosperity of the county and unless legis¬ 
lative action be taken to prevent it. the destruction of the forests 
will increase in proportion to the increasing demand for railway 
fuel There must of course be the means of making steam for 


railways, but peat may be used with as much advantage as wood 
fuel. ‘In urging the necessity of legislation for the Conservation 
of forests, the Madras Revenue Rstfder &akes the fbUawing obs 
rations:—“Much has been done in recent ream for thC pr es enta tion 
of forests in India; hut a great deal more has tfcty dm 
by departmental reform and by legislation, tospreod tite benefits 
already secured to the country, tn© pfyetioal ol o a sing eof rwftlch 
we may be said to have already comntenbed to reap mthebetter 
rainfall, and the huger supplies of water we have been able te oom*- 
mandin the last year or two. Ip addition to the Gcrvernmentid 
fields of action, we mum qlso encourage forest planting on tty part 
of private individuals; and we must diminish as much ar possible, 
the unsystematic cutting down of timber for the purposes of mere 
ordinary fuel. Above all, as M. Duval says in the case of Alge¬ 
ria, we must have water: and to have as much water as we want, 
we must have the control of its supply. As long as great land¬ 
holders often on the verge of bankruptcy, have absolute power to 
cut down hundreds of square miles of forests, as for instance, in Tin¬ 
nevelly forest conservancy, which (practically in India) is a term 
syuonymous almost with- water-supply, is impossible.” There has 
been something like action taken by the Board of Revenue, we 
understand, to prevent the destruction of forests in Tinnevelly. 
The Board have advised that all private forests' in Tinnevelly be 
takdh upon lease, or if necessary, under Act X. of 1870, which has 
been passed to enable the State to acquire land for public purposes. 
But the subject should be dealt with in all its bearings, and legis¬ 
lative measures must be adopted to meet all difficulties in regard 
to forest conservancy. If we wish to save the countiy from conti¬ 
nual drought and constant famines, we should pay all attention to 
the preservation of the forests; for the importance of wodds and 
forests in tropical climates cannot be denied. It is well-known that 
in Europe, tne conservation of the forests i» commenced to be 
strictly attended to, and in France particularly, legislation has 
been resorted to in order “to cover her mountain sides with trees 
as one of the essential steps in the course of agricultural progress.” 
Our contemporary of the Revenue Register points out how much 
more essential it is to secure and encourage the existence of such a 
grand agency of humidity and rainfall in the country, where the 
sun in his glory, and in the absence of counteracting influences, 
burns and dries up the exposed soil. 

It is a fact that wherever forests exist, there water is retained 
for the benefit of springs, and a great portion of it becomes spread 
through the atmosphere in the form of vapour. This theory is 
held by French authorities on the subject and is put forth by 
tlie Madras Revenue Register, to indicate the beneficial influence 
by the process on tropical climates. Irrespective therefore of 
the increase of water-supply, the* conservation of forests 
must affect beneficially the health of tlie people, by 
tempering the excessive heat of tropical regions as 
pointed out above. An experienced officer, who had filled the 
office of Collector of a district, writes on the subject of forest 
conservancy in unmistakeable terms. “ If the existing woods,” he 
states, “are placed under careful conservancy and suitable measures 
are adopted to secure in due course reproduction, so that there 
shall be some wood if possible in every village, we may depend 
on there being a steady supply of water all the year through in 
tho small rivers which are lert at the disposal of private enterprise, 
and a steady supply in the wells which play so important a part in 
Indian Agriculture. It is impossible to over-estimate the impor¬ 
tance of this question. The cultivation that is carried on from 
rivers and \tfMls, furnishes a steady employment for labour nearly 
the whole year round. And wherever this description of cultiva¬ 
tion obtains, there a healthy centre is established for the dry 
cultivation that usually stretches beyond the rice and garden crops. 
Let the supply of water fail, and the whole scene is changed.” It 
is undoubtedly true that in preserving the forests and in promot¬ 
ing “ larger vegetation,” we secure uniformity of rainfall and pre¬ 
vent “ the disastrous alternatives "'f bidden floods and prolonged 
droughts, which are the very ruination of any countiy.” The 
subject of the conservation of the forests it will be thus perceived, 
is one of vital importance, and although it has been constantly 
discussed, we think that it is the duty of the press to bring it before 
the public from time to time, until the earnest attention of the 
Government be drawn to it. 


It is here necessary for us to point out to the Government of 
Travancore and Cochin, that the indiscriminate felling of trees in 
their forests must eventually tell seriously on the agricultural pro*, 
perity of the'States. While annually large lots of timber are 
brought down from the forests, and trees are wing felled without 
regard to their age, there is hardly any steps taken to secure repro¬ 
duction. Forest conservancy in Travancore and Cochin tyesoor 
Intelligent correspondent, “ Shapb or thb Fwtof aia.” would. 
have it, a myth and a delusion. It is a disgjaceto the administra¬ 
tion of both States that such should be the case, end wo type that 
a proper system of foccHtry would soon be fadtisited ty tty tty Sir- 
cars or by those underwhoee control the Fwowt Dep a rt ment s hare 
been placed— Ooehin Argus, . , : .. * 
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tttftatM to Atfatthjeefc which its fanportwi<»dw«rve». 

'•MAtra imsH desire to draw attention to, is the wilful de- 
staftemt Krf the ftfcrat traea* tdch as peepOl, bAnyan, keekur. &c., by 
thtf c efi Btry peddler certAmroff the tender branches for fodder for 
elephant*, camels, goats, &c. Denuding trees of leaves and branch¬ 
es^ tftntfts Aeir growth or destroys them. In the vicinity of our 
retfl de ace t Wfrfaqncers have taken up their lodgment; the peepul 
andkeekdr trees on the spot are nearly entirely bare of upper branches 
aha tehees. We mkr nd doubt, it would be found on enquiry that 
thebe Ttigttfcg have no right to the trees, and are destroying them for 
the sake of firewood ana fodder, simply because there is no ono to 
hinder Atm—but it is a question, whether trees in the vicinity of 
a station or even those in the country can be cut down at the option 
of the i&dclowiier. In Military Stations not a branch can be 
lopped without sanction. 

f&UTely? there most be some conservancy laws,, if so, why arc 
they not applied—is it owing to the apathy of somebody who ought 
to look to it, or what is it Y While Government is-spending thou¬ 
sands upon thousands on forestry and arboriculture, nne healthy 
full grown trels are every where" being. wantonly destroyed, and 
there is n6 one to stay the process. Let the J)eputy Commissioner 
or his energetic Assistant nde round the stations some pleasant 
morning, and note the number of trees in the condition wo have 
described, and he will see that the evil is not an insignificant one. 
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THE PAGET PARK, UMIJALL V. 


. To the kit it or of the Mofussilite, 

Dear, Sir, —In a recent implosion of your journal, you brought 
to notice the Fund* b» ing available, certain improvements m 
the station of Umballa were m progress, and others were to follow. 

The site of the old town l< li< j rbee-nul, ” now called the “Payot 
Park, " possesses a very good soil, and is well provided with an- 
cient or “Badshuhee ” wells, some of which have been filled up by 
order, and others have fallen intodis-repnir. Now as want of water, 
is one of Umballas greatest wants, I would suggest that all these old 
wells be cleaned out, and arrangements made for tilling them up 
with rain water brought to them by suitable cuts being made from 
the numerous drains, or water-courses of this remarkably well- 
drained cantonmei^. 

In various parts of Punjab beyond the Sutledje Canal, water is 
during the winter conducted to old wells, the mouths of which are 
closed when filled, and when the summei or hot season and winds 
commence, the water drawn from these wells is found to be not only, 
clear and pure, but deliciously cool as well. These facts show that 
old dry wells wTien filled with canal or rain water, may be advan¬ 
tageously made use of as pucca reservoirs, whether the water he 
used for drinking purposes or not. 

With a supply of water the u Paget Parle," may be made a for¬ 
midable rival to the beautiful Botanical Gardens of $aharunpore, 
from whence choice fruit trees suited to the climate might be freely 
obtained, as also young forest trees, to re-place the very numerous 
u Bctbool 11 and “KceLu/' ( A cacia Fray ram , and u Catechu' } ), trees 
with which all our roads and compounds, &c., &c., are freely 
stocked. The u Acacia Catechu} 1 is a short-lived tree, which on 
acquiring maturity, commence^ to bleed, and when this dischaige 
of ripe safpis over, the tree dies, its leaves fall, and the trunk and 
branches await the forester’s axe. In a few years all the old AVI ar 
trees (none of which are more than 28 years old), will bleed and die 
off; and arrangements should be made at onoe for re-placing them, 
and.other smau-leaved trees with ^something better. The research¬ 
es made by scientific men in Europe and America has satisfactorily 
demonstrated that trees having large leaves, and umbrageous 
f diode, attract the rain cloud, whilst trees whose leaves are small, 
(andthe leaves of the “ Babool, 11 and '* Keekur, ” are the smallest 
of the small), end the resulting shade nominal, as a rule repel the 
rain cloud. * 

This holds good at Umballa, as it very often rains heavily from 
the Hattte Cavalry lines, to the right flank of the Dragoon Lines 
(WKerqt&e large-leaved trees terminate), and more or less spar- 
4 "' r in the Eurobean Infantry lines, whilst there is a mere sprink- 
r ^ Native lhffmtfF Ones. 



_fc,oto county*#, it will be found that there sre more large- 

Vtevft tt&r*ithfct the “ Pty+Fark" Ami in Ae Lines named. 
$1 AertfffreWe wtnfld attend ee lfcfa-fallhig bounds, we must 
plant a suitable nujnber of umbrageous trees and of Aeae one at 
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variety of the fa may te means, 
or banyan, and M Utk grafted trad 

yield l ^oA Zftfylt WkeuST (W cW. oTW f^ber. 
by adopting Ae suggestion, a considerable income would bo derived 
from this source, and as the leaves of the India rubber Jgee are 
much larger than the banyan, ( or stock ) the increaaedlxpanee 
of foliage, would be a desideratum. 

In conclusion, I would wish to mention, that the h£U date tree, 
met with almost half way between Kafka and Murrumpore* on 
the Simla road, and which yields good sweet fruit when ripe, 
would probaly thrive in the “Paget Park n and add greatly to its 
beauty, I am, Yours faithfully, 

FEED. POGSON, 

Corresponding Member A. L. H. Society of India. 

1<3/A January 1872. 


(Df&ml (Sajette, 
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THE MODEL FARM-MADRAS* 


Major-General Fred trio Cotton to the Coder Secretary of State for 
Indta, If ’rerhnm, Korth Wales, llth November 1871. 

Sin,—I bog to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (5300) for¬ 
warding two reports on the management or the Sydapett Farm, 
Madras, and to express my thanks for the opportunity afforded me 
of reading and remarking upon those interesting papers. Though 
constantly reading papers on farming affairs from all parts of the 
world, I have rarely met with any of so great interest os Mr. 
Robertson's reports on the Madras Government Farms for the years 
18(50-70 and 1870-71. Mr. Robertson has indeed turned to the 
best account the moans placed at his disposal, and All that he is 
doing will not only bo of extreme value in India, but of high in¬ 
terest to those engaged in farming everywhere. No question 
arises that is not at once tested bv experiment, and as each trial is 
kept distinctly to the one point under investigation, its results are 
clear and unquestionable, and, if they are not decisive, it is either 
because the experiments wne of necessity made on too small a 
scale, or are such as require confirmation from repetition, which 
we may rest assured they will have In three years Mr. Robertson 
1ms not only brought his* farm into order, but he has already shown 
what important results maybe obtained from it, small as it is. 
B> proving the practicability of raising green crops at all seasons 
of the Jear, by the introduction of some new plants well suited to 
that pm pose, and by showing clcorly the profit to bo derived from 
them, a most important service has been rendered to the country. 

His practice of economizing cattle manure, and his successes 
with mineral manures, arc of incalculable value, and will eventu¬ 
ally lead to thq restoration of that vast area of land in India which 
exhaustive cropping lias reduced to a minimum of fertility. The 
trials which seem to have established the fact that it is only neces¬ 
sary to steep the gram, which hitherto has always been boiled, 
and is the food of every horse in the south of India, ought to lead 
at once to the economy of a great amount of fuel, as well as a 
saving of a very considerable portion of the nutriment in the food. 
It is extraordinary that this should have escaped detection bofore, 
as the other pulse used (Bangui gram) has always been steeped 
only. This point is of so mueli importance to the Oavalry that it 
will of course be thoroughly tested on a large scale. One import¬ 
ant result of this change would be the saving of a great deal of 
good manure, which is now burnt to aid in tho boiling of the 
gram. The introduction of a new breed of sheep will be, no doubt, 
a success, as with sheep it does not require many generations to 
establish a new type. This will be a great advantage in the Car¬ 
natic, where both mutton and wool are of an inferior quality. 
And although it is not probable that there will evef be a heavy 
fleece on any sheep where there is no winter, still the wool may 
be found to have some useful quality. Ana I would recommend 
that, however coarse it may seem, it should be sent from time to 
time, ae it changes its character, to England* for examination, as 
no one but the manufacturer can determine the value of any 
material, or can point out what change wotdd Improve it. Indeed, 
in all efforts to effect a change in botn animal and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts, the guidance of the consumer should be constantly sought 
for, ag it has frequently been found that the production of a finer 
appearance has been gained by Ae sacrifice of some useful qua¬ 
lity. Fortunately, in Dr. Forbes Watson, the Government has an 
and energetic man, always ready to, communicate with the 
manufacturers, and interest the^aina new introduction, so Aero 
need be no difficulty now in obtaining their advice. Mr. Robertson’s 
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remarks upon the effects of good and deep cultivation are of gi^at in* 
terent, andhe is right in pointing out the advisability of manuring, not 
the surface only, out the whole of the soil stirred by the plough. 
Indeed, he might have gone further, and said that the beat posi¬ 
tion for the chief pert of the manure is as far below the surface as 
the rttotfi can reach, for where the soil is richest there the roots 
will be most abundant Manure near the surface is not only 
wasted by its volatile ingredient being carried off, but its effect on 
the crab is that the roots are found in the most insecure position, 
where they can only be saved from withering by a constant suc¬ 
cession of rainfalls. In the reports under review, it has been 
shown that there may liave been an abundant, even an excessive, ; 
fall of rain, and yet the crops lost by drought. No plant can exist ; 
long in its growing season without moisture at itB roots, and as 
the soil dries from the surface downwards, the # number of days or ; 
weeks, or months a crop can live without rain depends on the i 
depth at which it has its roots. Even in the tropics the soil does I 
not dry to a great extent very rapidly, so that each additional inch i 
in the cultivation adds materially to the security of the harvest; 
and as that is the most important object that the Agricultural j 
Department will have to work for, Mr. Robertson’s experiments on | 
deep cultivation are of extreme value. It was with a view to the j 
trial of deep cultivation over large areas that the steam plough | 
was sent out, and either bv its means, or by some common subsoil , 
plough, I hope its good effect may yet be shown on a scale that i 
shall leave no doubt of its efficacy to reduce materially the risk j 
of scarcity and famine ; and as in land under ordinary good tillage : 
the yield is almost in proportion to the depth of cultivation, and 
ail acre ploughed to a double deptli will save the farmer nearly , 
a whole acre’s rent, the profit will be so immediate, that even the j 
poorest ryot may afford to purchase this better security without | 
reducing the acreage of his farm. Interesting as all Mr. Iiobertson’s j 
experiments are, I will not be tempted to comment upon them j 
further. If my observations can be of any value, it will be by j 
pointing out wlrnt I consider the deficiencies of the farm, ana | 
the means I would adopt to supply them. I must, however, while i 
congratulating the Government on the present hopeful state of agri- ! 
cultural affairs in Madras, remind those writers on the subject who 
are inclined to underrate every effort made before* the appointment 
of Mr. Robertson, that the most important step was taken by Sir 
William Denison when he established the farmi; and, judging from 
the pace at which agricultural improvements move in England, 
the Government has gained as much advantage by the very small 
sum of money spent from first to last, as could under the circum¬ 
stances be anticipated. L have before warned the Government that, ! 
although the Sydapett Farm was doing such good service, it is not j 
tit for its purpose either in area or position, and I must reiterate j 
my advice that another site should at once be selected. The j 
extent of the farm is even now insufficient for the trial of the pre- i 
liminary experiments in progress. Farming on the scale of garden¬ 
ing, however interesting And suggestive, is altogether delusive 
when made the basis from which to calculate fann profits. No 
one with any experience in farming would be satisfied when told ! 
that a little plot of land had produced 00 lbs. of cotton, and there- ; 
fore he might reckon on 1,000 lbs. on every acre. The weights 1 
and measures of arithmetic may be ever so carefully treated, but , 
the multiplication of a slight error has too often led to disappoint¬ 
ment for any practical farmer to consider a small experiment trust- ; 
worthy. Trie Government trials must be on a scale large enough 
to be conspicuous and convincing, and the list of Subjects touched 
upon in their account of the infant farm at Sydapett, can hardly 
give the faintest idea of the multitude of questions that will have 
to be investigated. The Farm Committee have declared, that the 
Sydapett soil is too light for it ever to become a good seed farm, 
whicl & is rather a serious fault; and they give up all hope of breed- j 
ing cattle from the want of suitable land for the purpose. In 
short it must be admitted, that there is not extent of land or varie¬ 
ty of soil that fits it to become the central farm for the Presidency. 
Nor is the want of space the only defect of the present site. 
The absence of a stream of water for irrigation is a still more radi¬ 
cal fault, as it prohibits entirely the examination of the most 
important of a11 questions,—the value of water, and how it can 
best be economized. 

I have seen lately, in the estimates for completing the great irriga¬ 
tion works* that every calculation is based on the supposition that 
rice and rice only, is to be grown on all the land that can be watered. 

Is this advisable PI have, m a former paper, pointed out that irrigat¬ 
ed rice is only grown where land is taxed, and the water is given 
by Government in unlimited quantity. But where water is raised 
from wells, at the cost of the cultivator^ it is rarely or never grown, 
othejk crops being cultivated whioh yield a better return for the 
cost of the water; In India the water is the property of the Go¬ 
vernment, and on it depends not only the prosperity of the country 
but the lives of its inhabitants, it behofes the Government there¬ 
fore to guard it as its most precious treasure. It will no doubt be 
the first object of the new Agricultural Department ^determine 
bow ibis invaluable gift can be beat economised, and to ascertain 
this, its actual value on every crop must be tested by experiment. 
In these all-important InYesttfcatiotts, the Stdapett firm, with its 
able Superintendent, can give no help whatever. Korean the pu¬ 


pils educated there cany into the provinces any knowledge of the 
treatment of land under irrigating /X cannot but think tfeatthe 
Government will agree with me mw the advisability of orp^otirig 
this; and that permission will be given for a Jam tyabMrhagim 
where there will be land enough, and water enough, to mXb their 
experimental farm and place of wricultural tuition complete* 

I am glad that Hie Grace the Secretary of State has given me an 
opportunity of calling attention to this eubject now, while, the 
Sydapett Farm kin a condition to be disposed of, withoad.jno* 
bably any loss to the Government* That it is in that conation Is 
due to the good management of the Committee, and the rigid eco¬ 
nomy of their Superintendent, who, if I read the accounts right¬ 
ly, has built a very considerable homestead and a residence for 
himself for lees than fiOOC, about, one-aeventh of the estimated cost 
of the smallest station, or shed, as it might have been, on the pro¬ 
jected narrow gauge railway in the Valley of thalndus. I must be 
allowed to express a hope that this cheap engineering may not b» 
lost sight of by the Agricultural Department,—a warning, as it ap¬ 
pears, not unnecessary in the present day. I have always con¬ 
sidered the Sydapett Farm well placed in being near the seat of Go¬ 
vernment, And I would not that the farm I propose should be far 
from Madras. In the Carnatic, it is true, it cannot have the advan¬ 
tage of the most certain irrigation, because that can only be had 
under the influence of one of the great rivers that rise in the West¬ 
ern Ghauts^ and receive their supply from the south-west monsoon. 
The nextssource of supply within moderate distance of the Presi¬ 
dency will be found under .a large tank supplied by the Palaur river; 
and Caverypauk, which is about 00 miles from Madras, is the finest 
of these works. If a channel could be led from this on a high level 
to command a strip of land on the edge of the present irrigation, it 
would have every advantage of position, being within moderate 
distance of the railway, and having any extent of dry land avail¬ 
able for unirrigated cropping, or for cattle and sheep breeding. 

If the farm were in such a position as this, the Superintendent 
would have so good an opportunity of gaining information aa to 
the result of the native mode of working the wet land, that he need 
uot himself go largely into rice cultivation. And working with 
the ryots as his immediate neighbours, he would be able to give, 
them advice; and there would be a far better chance of having his. 
improvements in agriculture adopted than he could hope for in 
Sydapett. Now that the Government has taken under _ its super¬ 
vision the agriculture of the country, I hope an effort will be made 
to convince the native cultivators that it will be well for them to 
break through their present system of doing eveiy thing in their own 
houses, and leave all that can be done better and more cheaply for 
them to those who make it a special business. It was with a view 
to this that many of the implements supplied at Sir William Deni¬ 
son’s request were sent by me to Madras. If these could be brought 
into use, as it was my hope they would, for the benefit of a whole 
village, the ryots would aQ have the advantage of aid from machi¬ 
nery, although their capital was insufficient for4he purchase of it. 

I can remember when tho travelling threshing machine, worked 
by cattle, first came into use in England, and the system has now 
been extended, till not only is all the threshing of the 
small farms done by itinerant machines, but the steam plough, 
the cider-mill, the corn-drill, and other implements, are 
All to be hired when wanted. As there has hitherto been no one 
to move in this matter, much of the machinery sent out by me and 
others seems to liave been unused, and its lying idle has always 
been attributed to the poor ryots not being able to purchase it, 
which it was nover supposed they could. The Farm Committee 
has had no power of doing anything in this matter, it was out of 
their province; but I hope something now maybe done/and I 
would repeat a suggestion made when I first sent out the chaff- 
cutters, that one or more, with a horse or bullock gear to work 
them, should be set up at one of the halting places near Madras, 
where straw is purchased every night for dome hundreds—it may 
be thousands—of bullocks; ana it would be a great Saving to the 
consumer if he could purchase it cut by tbe machine. I should 
imagine that some a one could be found to undertake this, if the 
apparatus were given to him for the trial; and if he succeeded, the 
value of the machinery would be money well spent by the Govern¬ 
ment I have no knowledge of some of the machinery still in 
store, as it was not sent out oy me; but J can hardly imagine any 
English agricultural apparatus not being applicable to some good 
purpose in India, where tbe rudest mills, worked by cattle, 
are employed to advantage. And I strongly recommend, instead 
of abandoning it, that every effort be made to. tyring it into 
use in such a way that it could be employed on hire. As far the 
Government loss, if the implements were given to those who would 
make the first attempt to introduce the system, the whole sum spent 
from first to last is so small compared with ttye object to Vti gained, 
that it need not be taken into oooaderatidty. Before iflnsfrig my 
remarks, I would express a hope that this farm, transferred, as I 
propose, to a better ate and developed to the almost, become 
a plaoe of instruction for agricultural t eache rs of mrr daaa and 
I would endorse the suggestion of Mir. BdmmnJm his 

admirable Minute on the agricultural scheme fdty the Madjne Pre¬ 
sidency, that agriculture should jpt ofclybe might on the Govern* 
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RECLAMATION OF « OOSUR ” OR“ KULLVR ” SOIL 
IN THE FRO\ r INCE OF SINDIL 


Memorandum by Colonel W. L. Mrukwethkii, Commissioner 
in Sindh, on the paper* forwarded under endorsement of the Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, Public Works Department, 
1 mh August 1871. 

The land called “ orwur ” in the North-West Provinces is styled 
“ kullur n hi Sindh, and is very largely met with throughout the 
Province. Salts are present more or less though out the soil, and in 
some places to such an excess that vegetation cannot exist. These 
are, of course, easily distinguishable, and are generally of a deep 
brown colour, and after rain become greasily slippery, quite impas¬ 
sable for camels and difficult for homes. In other places then* is no 
perceptible sign, but on the first use of fresh-water saline effer¬ 
vescence follows injuring attempted crops. This was, I believe, the 
case on land first watered by the Jumna ('anal, and caused great 
alarm amongst the land-holders. All of this kind of soil is how¬ 
ever found capable of reclamation. The time, trouble, and expense 
being only in proportion to the extent and quality of the salt 
prevailing. Wnen the salt is no*t excessive, the process is both 
speedy and simple. A crop is sown in spit # of the salino appear¬ 
ance, It of courso is only poor, but whatever is produced#; excep¬ 
ting any heads of grain, which are cut off, is left on ground, plough¬ 
ed afterwards ana allowed to decompose. With the next rise of 
the River Indus the water spread over the ground gives a film of 
good soil, which is also ploughed in, and improvement is markedly 
manifest ; the second crop being very much superior to the first, 
and so on until the soil is fit for any crop. Observing this, »t similar 
process was tried in proposed garden ground, where clear well 
water was used, and gave good results. Plain stalks of jo waive 
were chopped up, and a top dressing of good soil added. These 
having been ploughed, the plot was watered, and then afterwards 
reploughed; where before little or nothing would grow, cereals, 
vegetables^ and flowers flourished excellently. Vegetable manure 
would assist well in this process, hut care should bo taken how 
manure obtained from towns or villages is used, as in that ease the 
very substance desired to be removed or neutralised may be added to. 


Cjr* IJliwto’ (Sprite. 


BOMBAY, 21st Fj:luujary 1872. 


cine. T trust therefore that a portion of the plants now being forwarded 
to India bv the .Secretary of State may be sent hero for trial, a* probably 
they may Is* grown more successfully In the neighbourhood of Burliar Oil 
tin 1 Xilgiris tlxm in the north of Bengal, 

J “ The natural locality of the Ipecacuanha is strictly tropical,nud tho great 
j difference of temperature of summer and winter entitled by higher latitudes 
I nmv possibly affect the growth of the plant. 

j *‘ The tioveminent of Madras have therefore applied to the (lovommeiit 
| of Imlitt for a few additional plants for tho Ootacamund Plantations.”— 
j Indian Statesman. 


CINCHONA. 


' Mn. Mrlvmt, tho Superintendent Government Cinchona Plan- 
| tations, lifts submitted to Government a comparison of the growth 
| of Cinchona plants in British Sikkim and »n tho NcUghcrries. lie 
| finds that on the Ncilgherries four years growth of Cinchona Stic- 
j cirubra exceeds that of the wuuc species in British Sikkiiu by 
:l feet 10 inches in height and 7 Indies in circumferenoo of stein, 
or three times the bark-producing surface. When tho greater 
thickness of bark of the Noilgherrv plants is taken into considera¬ 
tion, tho yield may he estimated at nbout four times the Quantity 
of hark produced during tho same period of growth by plants of 
this species in Sikkim.— Madras Mail. 


CINCHONA IlAlt K. 

( To the Editor of the Pioneer.) 

Sir, —“ ( '. R.” who gives ii “ nut to crack” ill your issue of the 
4tli instant, is a little in error when he states Cinchona bark was 
not introduced into Europe till five years after Oliver Cromwell's 
death, as it is a well-known fact that the Countess del Chinchon, 
wife of tin* Viceroy of Peru, imported tin* bark into Europe in 
lflfll), about 111 years before Cromwell’s death, and in after-years, 
some Jesuit missionaries distributed If. among several of llieir con- 
verts tlirougbout the stations in .Spain and Hilly. It then fell 
much into disuse through being employed by quacks without due 
discrimination. Tip* bark was introduced into England by Sir R. 
Talbot in 1071, or Id veiu*s after Cromwell’s death, when a pound 
of the bark sold at 10d louis-d’or. or about Its. 8tf<). What effect 
it might have had if Cromwell had sent to the continent for qui¬ 
nine, is hard'to conjecture; audit is also doubtful whether the 
“ Pulvis Coniitiysae” of those days in the hands of empirics would 
have cured out* of the greutest of England’s rulei*s of that dire 
disease. ROYALIST. 


THE ESTATES. 


The Coffee -market is steadily recovering from the effects of the 
Franco-German war. Tho Ceylon Times points out how steady 
and continuous has been the rise in the price of fine Middling Plan¬ 
tation Ocffee during tho last twelve months. From 7 8 ,«. (}d. in 
January 1870 the price fell to (13s. upon the outbreak of tin* war. 
The quotations at the beginning of last year were (Hi*. and the 
course of the market since has been ns follows:— 
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Tho short crop in Brazil has been the cause no doubt of the 
recent rise, which is likely to be maintained. The Home papers 
tell us that “tho export deliveries in November were nearly equal 
to those of 1870, and the total for eleven months continues to 
exhibit an increase of Id,200 tons, and as the imports were about 
d,300 tons relatively smaller, the deficiency in stock at the end of 
the month was increased to 4,855 tons.” 


IPECACUANHA- 


Mb. McTyou of the Government Cinchona plantations at Oota- 
cftiDiind, reporting to the Commissioner of the Nilgiris, under date 
November 6th, says:— 

“I have the honour to inform you that the plants of Ipecacuanha, planted 
in the Burliar garden in May last, are making very satisfactory growth, and 
that the climate seems well suited for the production of this valuable nicdi- 


I Letter from the Resident in Tra ran core and Cochin to the Secretary 
I to Government , Jierenue Department, Fort t St. George, dated 
I Quilon y i\th Xorember 1^71. 

I n \vr, I Ik* honour to enclose copy of a letter to my address 
from the Conservator of Forests, pointing out that nil enor¬ 
mous percentage of the Cinchona. trees in the Travtincore Govern¬ 
ment plantation* of lYermede are dying 1 out apparently from 
canker. Major Beddome suggests that, if possible, the services of 
Mr. Melvor should be obtained to visit the plantations, “as the 
j visit could not fail to be interesting and instructive to that Officer,” 

| who might also he able to give some valuable advice. The Trn- 
vaneore Government lmve incurred a good deal of expense in con- 
I neetion with the plantations without much prospect of direct 
j return. It would be glad if Mr. Melvor could be spared to visit 
1 the place, and would be prepared to pay his travelling expenses 
| between ('oimbatore and Peermede and back, if Government is 
j pleased to direct an inspection, which may, besides benefiting the 
plantation in question, throw some light oil the important subject 
of Cinchona culture generally. 


From Major /?. II. Bcddmne, Conservator of Forests, to the Resident 

of Travancore , Trecandrum , dated Ootacamund , 10 th October 
1871. 

L\st month, when passing through Peermede, I visited the Cin¬ 
chona plantation belonging to your Government under the charge 
of Mr. Sinclair, and I was astonished to find an enormous percent¬ 
age of the trees dying out; in fact, I-believe, all that have flower¬ 
ed are dying, both the trunk and brunches seemed suffering from 
canker; and from Mr. Broughtons description of the disease on the 
trees at the Darjeeling plantations, I believe the trees at Feermedo 
are affected in exactly tho same way. The soil at the Peermede 
plantation is very good, and the sub-soil is fair, though much late- 
rite is prescut in the latter. I brought a piece of this laterite up to 
Mr. Broughton, and lie thinks it can bo in no way tho cause of the 
disease. The primary cause is probably excessive moisture at a 
low elevation, and the epidemic once appearing, of course its 
spread is very rapid in a plantation of all the same trees. It would 
bo advisable I think to cut out every diseased tree, both with tho 
object of stopping the epidemic and of getting the bark off before 
t deteriorates j but I would certainly advise your Government to 
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obtain tho services of Mr. Mclvor, if possible, to inspect the planta¬ 
tion, and give his advice, and the visit could not fail to be both in¬ 
teresting and instructive to that officer. I was glad to see that 
trees were being planted out here and there amongst the indige¬ 
nous trees in tho Slmlas, mid 1 think it is very probable that these 
trees will tfscupe the disease. 


From the Superintendent Cir<ar Carden, Peer/nedr, to the Jlrdwh 

Resident of Traranrore and (Jorhin , dr., iIV., ifr., dated Man/- 

utile, 21 st October 1871 . 

I BEG to state that out of the Jl, 11)2 Cinchona Sued rubra trees, 
averaging from o to 20 feet in height, there are uot more than 
two-thirds of them in a healthy state. 1 have evamined tin* 
roots of some of the dying trees, and they appear all healthy 
enough. The only place the disease appears to attack 1 hem is 
close to the ground, ancl works upwards. The hark getn quite dry 
and destitute of sap. What it really can he owing to I am at a 
loss to know, unless it iH what 1 stated to tin* Pevvan. execs-ive 
moisture and rock together, i find that the t.'inehona, from the 
second to the fourth year, grows very rapid, and keeps a he.dthv 
robust appearance ; but after that time tin* growl h generally be¬ 
comes slow, and a sickly yellow appearance sets in. 1 also find 
that any of tho Cinchona Sveciruba that shows any sign of (low¬ 
ering or seeding always die out. The remaining live varieties,! 
may say, are in no way affected. I am at present getting the 
baA off as quick ns possible from the dying trees : but if it is the 
case that Mr. Mclvor will visit the Cinchona gulden here, 1 would 
propose that the dying tree’s should be left so as lie ran see the 
general state of the plantation, and lie will he better able to form 
on opinion what really is the cause of the trees dying out. 


TEA. 

-t- 

The special correspondent, of the Indian /huh/ .Yew with tin* 
Chittagong column of the Lmdiai Expedition, mentions in his 
letter, that on the line of march from the Towroug Klang North, 
tea, growing wild, is to be found. ITe has sent us a specimen leaf, 
which, on examination, appears to he somewhat longer and nar¬ 
rower than the leaf of the ordinary cultivated plant as seen in 
Assam. The specimen however has the serrated edge of the tea 
plant, and there can be no doubt about the correctm of our cor¬ 
respondent’s conclusion that the leaf forwarded i> of tho tea 
species, and that the tea plant is indigenous jn the locality indi¬ 
cated.— Indian Statesman. 


From an English paper we extract the following paragraph on 
the chemistry of ten :— 

“ Zollor, ill Liebig’s “ A analen,” stmw s that tin- <><n ■»! tc.i k.iu's may In 
determined by the analysis ot the ash. Vming leaM ». i>t whuli all the l». vt 
tells consist, contain large amounts of potash and phosplmi i<> .a id, of wlm h 
constituents tho older leaves are eomparativ ely d< liefent, vvliih- tlirv lii rome 
richer with ago in 4jme and silica. In the practical examination «» t na, 
therefore, there is a very simple guide. Much potash and phosphone acid, 
with little lime and silica, indicati- good ten ; tin* r< \vjsl~ bad i< a The iisli 
of a sample of young tea grown in the Himabiv as ,mioiinl< d to 
grains per cent., and it contained in 100 pails Aii gJ ot pot.i-h, 1 Lit ot lime 
4*38 of oxide of iron, 4 35 of silica, and 14\ r W» of plio-phouc and On 
these data, the analysis of the ash may also be employed to dt p et the sdnl 
terdtion of tea with spent or exhausted leaves Kioni the same sample of tui 
4*04 per cent, of theine was obtained, and l3 - 7 ot piofeine coinpoinuls."— 
Indian Statesman. 


Tuk following remarks on the tea districts of Asmiui tire taken 
from tho Indian Obserrcr :— 

“ Active enquiry is, we hear, being made in Assam and the north-eastern 
tea districts generally as to the condition of the waste lauds gianted mub r 
the leasehold rules, (iovrrmnent is, it is said, determined to resume in. all 
eases where the stipulations as to clearing and leclmmiLon have not been 
carried out. There have undoubtedly been great abuses imdei thus* rubs. 
Isirge tracts of cuuntry were taken ii|> by land-jobbers nho have neither Imd 
the capitul nor the intention to cultivate them. Tlu-ie tan imkvd be little 
doubt that during the * tea mama’ laud was rcckles.«dy given awav m every 
dlrrctfon. Even the local olHcers were carried away b\ the evci-lemciit. 
each thinking to develop his district into a new Goshen. If anyone can 
remedy this stato of things so late in the dav, .Mr. Campbell is the man. 
We see so much well-directed energy in his revenue iidininistration of 
Assam, that we lire disposed to regret the severance of that province from 
Bengal just an the Lieutenant-Governor’s policy regarding it is taking shape. 
At the same time we trust that in dealing with the question, Mr. Campbell 
will take care that no injury is done to hmta fide planters. The tea interest 
i# juat recovering from tin* crisis of 1SU6, and promises to he ns profitable 
a brunch of industry as any the country |M»saesses. We should be sorry to 
sec its progress chcckisl in mix way by a want of liberality on fbe jairt of 
Government. There exists somewhere, we understand, a valuable /«i/>ci on 
the revenue system of Assam, drawn up by Mr. Campbell i» In n on tour lust 
rains. Will he not make it public C 


TK V CULTIVATION. 

A Bomba y newspaper says:—Hero is good nows for Punjab 
t eu-plan to in. Letters have been received at Cabul (so says a cor¬ 
respondent ) from Turkistnn by merchants, stating that the Pun¬ 
jab hill tea had been found so far superior to China tea in Bokhara 
that people had ceased using the latter; the price of the former 
had consequently risen very considerably. The Oabul merchants 
had therefore instructed tlieir agents to buy up all the hill tea that 
could he procured at Umritsur .—Colombo Observer. 


tut: tk.v-traue of Formosa. 

Tin-: i&kuut of Formosa bears unmistakable evidence of a vol- 
cunie origin. This is particularly noticeable in tho northern portion, 
when* there are many extinct volcanoes, the steep sides of which 
are favourite, spots for tea-plantiug. In many places the Chinese 
have, with great patience and skill, levelled the rugged masses of 
1 m va and formed terraces, which they keep covered with earth 
brought in Muall baskets, on men’s heads, from the plains. The 
tea-trade of Formosa is entirely confined to the northern ports, 
and nearly nil tho tea grown in this island is exported to the united 
States or Australia. With the exception of very poor people, the 
inhabitants use an imported article, brought from Poo-choo-foo. 
They gi\ e no reason for this, beyond “ that they have always done 
so,” from which it may be inferred that custom, 1 more than the 
superior quality of the Chinese tea, has caused them to overlook 
their own article .—Frank leal ten Illustrated Xetespaper. 


HIMALAYA TEA. 


(by t. /.oellkr.) 

The Muv number of the Annalm der Chemie and Pharmaeie 
contains the result, of an interesting investigation on Himalaya Tea, 
hy Th. Zocllcr, which is of considerable value. 

The author begins by stating that the opinion that tho differ¬ 
ent sorts of ton are derived from various species of tho tea-plant 
luid been refuted by Siebold, and more completely still by For¬ 
tune's inquiries. Black and green tea are both derived from Then 
sme,mis, and the main varieties of tea in the trade are not pro- 
duets nf different plants, but merely results of differences in cli¬ 
mate, soil, cultivation, and in tin* preparation of the leaves, but, 
above all, of age. Although the tea-plant itself is hardy enough 
to hear considerable fluctiui linns in temperature, still the quality 
of the leaves greatly depends upon the soil, cultivation, and, ns 
staled just now, upon the age, while tlieir preparation has no effect 
upon tin* quality, but only alters the outward form. Zoollev had 
previously shown that with beech-leaves the composition of the ash 
constantly changes with the age of development in the leaves, in¬ 
asmuch a- tin* amount of potash and phosphoric acid gradually 
decreases with progressing age, while lime and silica constantly 
increase ir quantity. Taking this observation as his basis, Zocller 
concludes that if the quality of tea is in the inverse ratio to the 
age of the leaves, tin* analyses of the ashes of it must enable us 
to deteriu : ne the age, and consequently the quality. A high per¬ 
centage ol potash and phosphoric acid with little lime would indi¬ 
cate n young tea, or a superior quality ; while, on the other hand, 
lime and little potash would be the characteristics of an 
inferior quality. The author succv ded in obtaining some samples 
of llimalava tea, collected when very young, and the analysis 
quite bore out his anticipation. These leaves had been gathered 
very early, the lanceolate form was not quite developed, they were 
of a line mack colour, and produced with hot water the most de¬ 
licate aroma. 

The anal\sis gave. 4‘do per cent, of water, and per cent, of 
ashes, containing much potash and phosphoric acid, and little lime, 
boiling water extracted31 »-2(> percent., of which 4 01 per cent, was 
tlieine. To .separate the alkaloid, the eells of tho leaves were 
completely broken up by maceration with concentrated sulphuric 
acid : the acid was then neutralized by moist hydrated oxide of 
lead, and the mass repeatedly extracted with alcohol ; the alco¬ 
holic extract was treated with animal charcoal, and after tiltration 
slowly evaporated, when most of the tlieine separated iu shining 
silky needles. 

Further evaporation did not yield anymore crystals, because the 
sugar formed by the action of sulphuric acid upon cellulose inter¬ 
fered, and made the solution too syrupy ; tho rest of the tlieine 
was therefore separated by other. The alcoholic extract on stand¬ 
ing over-night deposited crystals, which Liebig took for theobro¬ 
mine ; although the minuteness of the quantity prevented exact 
determination, the observation is important, as the presence of 
theobromine in tea had not before been shown. The nitrogen in 
the tea leaves amounted to C’38 per cent, 
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The complete analyses of the different constituents showed the 
following 1 results, viz :— 
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1 (K) parts of aslie.s of the leaves are composed of '.\Q'&2 purls of 
aaliea of the exhausted leaves, ami parts of ashes of the 

extract. 

The results lead to the conclusion thnl Himalaya tea is quite 
equal to the best Chinese tea, but it must remain undecided 
whether the psesenco of theobromine is accidental, or constitutes 
a distinction : the results also bear out the experience of tea-plant- j 
ers, that the youngest leaves of the tea plant give the host quality. . 

In the determination of the age of the leaves by analyses of the . 
ashes, the amount of potash must always be compared with that of I 

f ihosphuric acid ami lime, because the older plants often show a ! 
ligh percentage of potash if grown on soil rich in potash salt, but I 
tin* amount of lime and phosphoric acid invariably decreases ne- ' 
cording to the age. ! 

llenuu'kable and characteristic of the ashes of tea is the large | 
quantity of iron and manganese. The effect of iron in the infusion 
of tua up^i the vital functions has been noticed by Liebig in his ; 
Chemical Letters, and the importance of iron in vegetable life is |. 
well known, whereas that of manganese has not y ct been ascertained. j 
In making infusions of various samples, they show a difference, | 
inasmueh as the b(*st tea was most readily exhausted. The com- j 
pom> nt parts of the ashes are dissolved indifferent proportions; | 
chlorine almost entirely, potash very considerably, lime, magnesia ! 
and phosphoric acid, but slightly. The different solubility affords i 
a ready means to distinguish exhausted leaves from not exhausted ; 
ones ; and this may be of practical importance, ns exhausted tea j 
is often mude up ami brought again into the trade. The ashes , 
of exhausted loaves contain hut little potash, but much of the ; 
above-named insoluble substances. 

In reference to the action of tea upon the human system, the j 
author again points to the rielmess in potash, the importance of 
which in nutrition has been demonstrated by Kemmerich’s oxperi- | 
incuts. Hut as the infusion of tea contains but little phosphoric j 
acid the alkali is enabled to convert the acid phosphates of our : 
food into less acid ones, i. <\, into those which act as solvents of in- j 
soluble albumen, and which form part of the normal conditions of ! 
blood. ) 

Hot water desolv es M off per rent, of nitrogen : tea contains Iff I 
per cent, of thoine, equal to 1 *7-5 percent, of nitrogen ; the differ- ! 
cnee in nitrogen, namely 2'M per cent, is, according to lVligot, part : 
of caaeine, ami corresponds to 1JV7 per cent, of caseine, a quantity j 
sufficiently large to play an important part in the process of nutri- 1 
lion.— Vharniaecutical Journal and Transaction*. i 


COFFEE. 


A I’LVNTixn coiTOspondent, writing from the vicinity of Kandy', j 
takes ail unnecessarily gloom view of Coffee prospects at the present j 
moment; he says:—“Leaf disease is vorv bad, and the next three 
months will open our eyes as to what the future of old estates is 
to be. To anyone, about to invest in Coffee, 1 should givo Hunch's ; 
advice to those about to marry ."—Ceylon Times. , 


A it. inti no correspondent, dating the 20th June from this dis- j 
trie!, say s:—Here as elsewhere crops, I am sorry to say, turn out i 
short of even our very moderate estimat es. As a rule estates an; | 
well on in work and in capital order, with perhaps one or two e.x- i 
coptions easily accounted for. I hear one of our oldest, indeed l j 
mav say the oldest planter in the district, has discovered that the \ 
leaf disease is beginning to shew itself in the bean. We are all j 
anxiously awaiting the onward progress of the rail from Poradenia, | 
and if, ns is said, t ho contractor will enable us to get our crops j 
a wav from (himpola by the end of this year, we will vote him a j 
jolly good follow. Weather Una and quite in favour of the forth - j 
coining blossom, for which we shall soon be looking.—Ceylon 

Times. I 

• 


C tPK OOFFKR. 

Aeconni.vu to Natal advices, the coffee crop in that country 
was estimated at 1,000 tons. Planters are said to be full of hopes 
in the future, and were convinced that, “ with careful cultivation 
and piudcnt choice of locality, the enterprise is a rename native iu» 
well as an eusv mid pleasant, one." \ cry likely, but let themwait 
until they get the leaf disease amongst their properties !—Ceylon 
Times. 


LKAK D1SKASH. 

I»kvu Sik, \s anything relating to our new pent, “ Leaf Disease,* must 
L:> i»Ut renting t«> you, I will tell you whut I really saw of it in Dimbooln 
I lie places up lu-re »Ju not look so liadly, but tiieij there are crops' Leaf 
iliM-ase too where it has appeared is veiv had, mid not only is thu type of 
it *«eeii lo re a* elsewhere, hut it al.so takes .ne.tiler form; tho loaf not 
spotted lint half of it burnt cleuu through, as tin uiffi scorched. 

Tin- young places seem nil that one could wish, hut the old hands are 
becoming anxious about future supply of labour, more especially as not 
only is .i large traet of laud eoiniug into hearing within a year or so, but 
the land to be planted up will alone demand a large increase in the force of 
coolies. l)o Mm know tin* altitude of some of the hist lots of land sold was 
as much as (1,000 feel t his on our side is far ton high for l.'offee, even if 
Jack Frost does not have soon tiling to sav to them .—Ceylon Timra. 

January loth. Tiuviu.i,mt. 


C'OFFKK I’llItlMi. 

Ilnwr.VKR *drnugo it may appear under the circumstance* of 
unusually short crops, it is nevertheless the ease that during the 
present season Parchment Coffee has been received ill Polombo in 
a lmieli wetter state than in am previous year. The extra coat of 
curing under such circumstances is fell by preparers very mate¬ 
rially. we know of Parchment having in many east's been exposed 
on the barbecue in (\doinbo for seven days before it could be 
placed under the peeler, a slate of things whirli certainly could 
not have improved lie* quality of the parcels in question. (Joffeo 
(hirers in ('oloitibo ha\c frequently 1 he greatest difficulty in pre¬ 
sort imr parehmeiit^ from damage during cloudy weather in the 
early months of crop season, by reason of the large quantities of 
wet coffee hurried down to them and which rapidly Accumulate* 
in their stores. 

if managers of estates would in the matter of despatch, oet more 
in concert with their Polomho Agent, it would be to tho ad¬ 
vantage of all parlies : they mav, and no doubt ufe, often put to 
some inconvenience in wet districts, by the accumulation of un- 
cun d parchment in their estate stores, bill they will not mend 
nutters if they hasten their Coffee to < 'nlo-fuho Stores, already 
choked with parchment in a similar condition, besides which liny 
should remember how much extra Hail way freight they pay by 
sending down Police. containing a large percentage of water.— 
Cry!on Times. 


Tin-. Bangalore Sjn’dator remarks Surely no cultivation was 
ever so tormenting as coffee planting. It is not long sinco the 
hug was looked upon as tho/»/i« vt origo nmli to the coffee plants, 
and everybody was up in arms to get rid of the pest. Now the 
coffee leaf diseas‘d lias started up and will probably drive some 
coffee planters frantic. The worst of it is that no one sec ms to know 
the cause of it. Drought Inis been assigned as the cause, but in 
places where there 1ms been rain enough, acres have been troubled 
with it. \\ hen some very hot weather set in the attacked leaves 
dropped «*n, leaving no sign of the disease. This baa been cor¬ 
roborated wit h reference 1o another dis! riel, which had suffered 
severely from wet weather, nml the trees gradually improved as 
the dry weather succeeded. One planter has suggested that it in 
caused by tin* extensive use of artilieial manure, and especially 
by hour Just: the fields manured with this having caught it first 
and suffered most, part of the estate did not suffer at all. In flat 
Opposition to this theory another writer says that estates' which have 
never had any manure applied to them have suffered severely. 
Manuring /» r sc could never originate the disease, though itmigfiL 
be introduced through the medium of manure. The disease is 
said to be a well-marked fungus, and not a mere degeneration of 
the tissues of the coffee tree. It is an independent growth, 
deriving its sustenance from the juices of the coffee tree. It is 
widely propagated by means of its spores, which are light enough 
to be carried long distances by the wind. From this it is difficult 
to suggest any remedy for stopping the pest. As the spores are 
fed upon by the larva of a species of Hy, it is thought that it may 
tend to destroy the spores as fast as they are produced. Nothing 
is known of the wav in which the coffee was lirsl infested, but it 
is supposed llmt it affected sonu* of the indigenous plants, and 
thence found its wav into llu> cultivated coffee. Perhaps the 
best way is to be particular as to the vigour of the young plants, 
and thu seeds. This seems to be thu only barrier available against 
the blighting effects of this fungus. It j.s n pity too that planters 
should be thus tantalized at a time when coffee prospects are 
brightening. 
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A correspondent of the Madras Mail writes :—“ The cultiva- 
tion of coffee has already proved so ruinous to many of those who 
wished to open up the resources of this Presidency for their own 
and their country’s good, that an invasion of a fresh enemy and 
drawback may well-nigh be its coup de grace. What is tho 1 leaf- 
disease, 1 what causes it, and what is effectual in banishing it from 
an estate I The result of it is, that trees affected by it have not a 
leaf on them, and all the young wood dies. The disease is sup¬ 
posed (a mere conjecture) to have been brought on by tl\e late 
unusually long monsoon. It appears as a tiny black speck on the 
back of the loaf, and by evening pervades the whole leaf, which turns 
black and drops from the tree during tho night. When examined un¬ 
der a microscope, it seems to be a kind of black fungus. Is this the 
last of the cheerful trio of B’s—bug, borer, and blight—that one’s 
friends talk so gliby about after one has invested savings, the 
sweat of one’s brow, in coffee. I think it must be. Leaf-disease ! 
Nothing was said about it in the prospectus of our company, though 
intending shareholders were assured that this estate was peculiarly 
favoured in having escaped both bug and bort»T. The shares were 
issued at 100 rupees each, and fell at once on u rumour of ‘ bwf 
to 3d, but the shareholders, re-assured by a ‘ bumper-crop,’ treated 
it us a hum. In the following year, the borer made some havoc in 
the estate, and shares fell to 25 and 20; while this year, with the 
blight, and nothing but leafless sticks visible as fur a* the eye can 
reach, shares are quoted at 5 rupees, with no buyers, in the open 
market. A few nave been saleable at this price to some specula¬ 
tive natives, but to induce them to allow the transfer to their 
names, it lias been necessary for the seller to make them an ad¬ 
vance of Rs. 4-15-0 in cash. As a shareholder I, of course, was 
able to procure a sample of last year’s crop, and wishing to satisfy 
mysolf as to the quality of our brand, 1 gave a small parcel to my 
boy with particular instructions not to roast it black out to broim 
it nicely. Imagine my horror, in reply to my enquiry, if it was 
ready, wheu my boy informed me—‘ Done Brown, Sarr'” Was he 
laugning at my beard ? Did he too know the name of our com- 

E P Every* tale should have its moral. The moral of this 
' episode, in the life of one hasting to be rich, is stick to govern¬ 
ment paper , if ott/g at 4 per cent. Distrust all schemes which offer 
10, 15, or 20 per cent, on the venture, and turn a deaf ear at the 
outset to those which prophecy smooth things, even to 50 per cent.’, 


ur. tytlkr’s theories of cycles, &c. 

(Ceylon Observer,') 

Dear Sir, — I have a great respect for Mr. Tytier’s opinion on 
most subjects, but in this one of “ wet cycles'’ and ‘‘ seasons out of 
joint” he may be somewhat mistaken. For instance he says “ that 
when we have dry cycles, human and other animal life prospers, 
whereas at that time, vegetable life is exposed to disease, & c\, 
whereas, when thero are good crops, with vegetation healthv, and 
everything seed-bearing we lind for animal life * * all the ills hu¬ 
man life is subject to.” The years 18(>(> and 1807 were particular¬ 
ly dry years in Ceylon, and both Natives and Europeans suffered a 
great deal from fever and other complaints, the natives particular¬ 
ly ho. In wet seasons it is generally understood the country is 
healthier, I have heard old planters say that the climate used to 
be much wetter 15 or 20 years ago than it is now, or has been for 
sometime back. If it was so much wetter before the planting 
period the climate must have been almost unendurable. As to 
leeches, if Mr. Tytler will come up to Dimboola we will give him 
leeches to his heart’s content in the jungles, but as the coffee is 
generally so clean very few will be found there. Leech-gaiters 
are as essential in the forests of Dimboola as they ever were, to 
those who are afraid of being bitten. I have seen a few of our 
planters suffering from these bites at the present time. The reason 
why the leeches have disappeared, is doubtless because there is no 
place for them to conceal themselves in the coffee, now that es¬ 
tates are kept so much cleaner than formerly, and the heavy jun¬ 
gle having all been cut down in tho neighbourhood of the older 
districts. As for land-slips after heavy rain, wus there not one on 
tho railway recently ? And they may be seen in the roads up- 
country, though not to the same extent, simply because the road- 
makers are more careful in back-sloping and back-draining. 

India has been in a chronic state or famine from the earliest 
times, and probably will be again, unless wise laws and the spread 
of education enlighten the natives as hi t he benefits to be derived 
from the construction of tanks and irrigation works. 

The coffee tree does not send its roots so deep into the ground 
as to require such terrific deluges of rain as Mr. Tytler anticipates 
are coming upon us, rain that would tear and rip up the ground 
to a depth far below what is required for the sustenance and life 
of a small coffee tree. Sea Captains’ ideas with regard to Ceylon 
are that it is an Island blessed with very gentle showers, and I 
remember rather surprising one by telling him of the heavy rains 
we sometimes have in the interior. So soon as ships get as far 
south as Galle, they think their troubles over. Lieut. Maury’s 
theory of the monsoons, if I recollect rightly, not having the book 
by me, is that the immense deserts in the interior of Asia get heat¬ 
ed up, causing an immense vacuum, towards which tho vapour 


clouds on the north ride of the equator are attracted, causing the 
south-west monsoon. This vacuum being filled, the cold air again 
rushes back towards tho equator, causing in turn the north-east 
monsoon. This theory is sustained by the fact that the south¬ 
west monsoon begins far to the north first, and works its way 
downwards, not, as many suppose, rising in the neighbourhood of 
the equator, and working its way upwards. The quantity of rain 
that falls here nmy depend upon the greater or lesser quantity 
that may have descended before it reaches Ceylon, ana hence 
perhaps the variableness of our south-west monsoon rains. 

The oldest districts of the Island have had their day, #nd done 
good service, and it is scarcely fair to lay the blame on the clerk 
of the weather, if they wont continue to give good crops, even 
although the trees are crammed from root to branch with Som- 
breorum. We must just trust to Him who says that while 
the earth remaineth seed-time and harvest shall not ceAse.—Yours 
truly. S. S. W. 

9th December 1871. 


PRIZES FOR COFFEE. 

A correspondent writes as follows:—“ The well-meaning 
Committee of the Agri-llorticullural Society have again 
offered a prize for the best sample of coffee, the produce of the 
Madras Presidency, or of Mysore, Coorg, Travanco^p, or Cochin. 
Now I do think this is altogether a mistake. What possible good 
do the Committee expect to follow. It is right on the part of tlie 
Government to offer every resonable and proper encouragement to 
so important an industry as coffee planting, but this industry has 
advanced far beyond the stage at which a prize such os is now 
offered can be of any benefit. The Committee invite competition 
from planters in every different climate and circumstance embraced 
by the extensive country stretching from Gopalpore to Cape Como¬ 
rin. The difference in the quality of the coffoe produced in the 
various districts are well known, and it is absurd and futile at this 
time of day to ask the owner of a low-lying estate, say in Wynaad, 
to send his coffee to compete with the produce of the flbh lands 
of Mysore. In the infancy of coffee cultivation some good might 
have resulted from bringing together the coffees from all different 
coffee-growing districts in the country, and affording planters an 
opportunity of making comparisons under the stimulus of a prize 
for excellence ; but it is useless at this time of day to offer such 
inducements. If the Committee persist in giving the prize is, 1 
believe most people who know what cofiee planting is will agree 
with me that the prize will be altogether thrown away, I would 
suggest t« the Committee and the Government that if they really 
wish to reward a coffee-planter for merit in the exercise of his 
calling, they should depute a person of experience to 
visit the coffee estates throughout the country, examine into the 
mode of working, and all the details of the cultivation, and the 
after-processes of curing, &c\, and empower him to present a prize 
to the Manager who is found to have his estate in tho best order, 
who manages his coolies best, makes the most of the money en¬ 
trusted to him for working, has the largest yield with reference to 
locality, and the best coffee. I may also suggest to tho Govern¬ 
ment that something may be done to encourage coffee-planting 
and increase the revenue, if the ambassador I have proposed should 
have the power also of presenting a prize to the Public Works 
Department Tor a road in the coffee districts properly looked after, 
a bridge properly constructed and creditably maintained in a pas¬ 
sable condition, and a police or other public building fit for the 
purpose it was constructed for. Tho prize offered should be large. 
Far better for the Government to look to the proper and efficient 
expenditure of the public money in the communications through 
the coffee district, than to throw however little of it away on this 
Agri-llorticultural prize. 

“ Tea-growing is still in the experimental stage in this Presi¬ 
dency, and the prize offered for it is not open to any strong objec¬ 
tion ; but 1 shall be glad to know what good is to be done by the 

? rizes for Western Gimtoor, Coimbatore, and Tinnevt'lly cotton and 
ndigo. They arc possibly new preducts to the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Committee, but I trust I shall not surprise these worthy 
gentlemen too much by assuring them that they have been long 
known to tlie traders of this Presidency, who have some better 
encouragement for obtaining good quality than this prize.” 


THE FUNGUS ON T1IE COFFEE-TREES. 

(Ceylon Observer.) 

The following is an extract from a letter of Mr. Thwaites, of 
Peradenia, to a correspondent:—* I wish people who publish that 
tho coffee-leaf disease is attacking other plants would send me 
specimens. They are doubtless deceived by appearances not well 
investigated. I have not yet been able to detect the identical 
disease upon any other plant but coffee—not even on Ivor a. I 
thought I had found it on Pavett.a Indica a few days ago, but my 
pocket microscope had proved it to be quite another thing, though 
m general appearance very like. The wild assertions some people 
make would be amusing if they were not more or less misleading 
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And mischievous.’—We axe indebted to p planting correspondent 
who sent home a couple of coffee leaves affected with the deeease, 
for the following 1 interesting report made by Mr, Oocliran and Dr. 
Muter, whose names axe familiar to us as contributors to the ‘ Food 
Journal Associated with Dr. Muter of the South London 
School of Chemistry and Pharmacy, I examined the leaves by his 
fine microscope, first with a low \{ inch) power. The blight re¬ 
sembled a crystaliue deposit on parts of the surface. A higher 
power displayed a dense mass of fungoid growths, having a yellow¬ 
ish, greenish hue. I afterwards soraped off a portion of the blight 
on a glass sl^de, moistened it with a drop of distilled water, covered 
it with a thin glass disk, and subjected the object to the Jth inch 
power, the highest in practical use. The Appearance presented was 
that of kindly-shaped cells, having serrated edges of a greenish, 
yellowish hue. At the first examination, Dr. Muter suggested that 
this blight might be the pollen wafted from some parasitic plant, 
and adhering to the coffee leaves, had uudcrgono fermentation on 
them. After discussing the subject thoroughly, we agreed that 
from whatever source derived, the blight was a true fungoid 
growth. It might be well to ascertain therefore, whether or not 
there is any extensive waste land adjoining the coffee plantations 
producing weeds having a greenish, yellowish flower; to watch 
what wind was likely to carry the pollen in the direction of the 
coffce-plant; then to interpose a barrier of bamboo, cocoanut, or 
other coppices, so 'as to interrupt the flight of the minute orga¬ 
nism if the wast# land cannot be reclaimed.—William Cochran, 
m. n. a. s.—3rd Nov. 1871.’ 


CEYLON COFFEE SOILS! 


Tfie following remit* were obtained in. the analyte* of these soils, bn 
• Dr. Augustus Voelcker , F.R.S., Commit in y Chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 

Loolc Condera ^'c* 3* 

100 parts of this soil, dried previous to analyses at 212 0 Fr. in 
order-to expel all accidental water, and to admit of comparison 
with the composition of other soils, which were all dried at 212 0 
before the analyses, contained:— 


Organic matter (loss on healing to rednen««). . 12 01 

Oxide of Iron .. .. .. .. . s-sb 

Alumiiiu . *m>4 

Bulplutta of lime . 17 

Carbonate of lime. 1 -as 

Mugntfda . -*2 

Phosphoric acid .. .-:ji» 

Potash. .. . ^7 

Soda .. . 17 

IiiHolublo ftilicioiu matter. 


This is a rich, dark-coloured coffee-soil, very superior to the 
majority of Ceylon coffee-soils, which have been brought under 
my notice from time to time. 

It is rich in organic matter and contains appreciably more 
phosphoric acid than moat soils on which coffee is grown. 

t have no doubt it will maintain its fertility for a succession of 
years without manure, but would recommend an oceasic^al manur¬ 
ing with a view of preserving and possibly increasing its fertility, 
rather than to exhaust it by continual cropping without manure. 

On this soil poonac, especially castor-oii poonac, which is 
greatly more valuable as a manure than cocoanut poonac will bo 
of the greatest use to the coffee trees, and I would recommend 
the use of castor-oil poonac on this soil, in preference to all other 
manures as likely to yield the most profitable return. 

W. M. L. 

Loolc Condera L. 0. 5. 

100 ports of this soil dried at 21^° Fr. contains:— 

Organic m 
OxTde of li 
Alumina 
Bull 


ilphate of limo 
Carbonate of lime 
Magnesia 
Phosphoric acid 
Potash 
Soda .. 

Insoluble si Melons matter 


Although this soil has the appearance of a good coffee-soil, the 
receding analyses shows that it is extremely jpoor in all the more 
important mineral elements which enter largefr into the composi¬ 
tion of coffee. It will be noticed particularly that it contains 
merely traces of phosphoric* acid and but very little potash and 
soda. It moreover contains much oxide of iron in a state of pro¬ 
toxide which imparts a peculiar dark colour to the land, and indi¬ 
cates that it is imperfectly aerated. This probably is due to the 
nature of the sub-soil) which probably Is not well drained. 


I do not find anything decidedly usurious in this soil, and can 
I well understand that the trees do not grow satisfactorily and yield 
a poor crop, fur of all mineral constituents of coffee, phosphoric 
acid and potash are by far .the most important, and the sou con¬ 
tains scarcely any of these vauluable fertilizing matters. 

The contrast, in the composition of the soils No. 3 and No. 5, is 
very striking to anyone who understands what intimate relation 
there is between the stores of phosphoric acid and potash in the 
soil, and the healthy development of the trees which are grown 
upon it. . 

The amount of phosphoric acid in good soils seldom exceeds 
*20 per cent., and hence *30 as the percentage of this acid in the 
soil No. 3, has to be regarded as unusually high, and that in No. 6 
soil as very small and altogether insufficient to meet the require¬ 
ments of the coffee trees. The same remark applies to the defi¬ 
ciency of potash in No. />, 

Unless this soil is heavily manured with matters abounding in 
phosphate of lime and potash, it will never grow good coffee. 
Before incurring the expense of applying bone-manure in conjunc¬ 
tion with potash-salts, fertilizers which naturally suggest them¬ 
selves for increasing the fertility of soil No. «, I would suggest 
to stir up the sub-soil without however bringing any to the sur¬ 
face, and mainly with the view of improving the drainage of the 
surface soil ana admitting the air more freely into it. 

Loolc Condera Soils marked Nos. 1, 2, 3£, and 4. 

Only partial analyses were made of these 4 soils, chiefly with 
a view of comparing the relative proportion .of organic matter 
in them. 

The following are the results of this examination 



W.M.L. 

W.M.L. 

W.M.L. 

W.M.L. 


L. C. 1. 

L. C. 2. 

L. C. 3$. 

L, C. 4. 

Or^iuiic matter .. . 
Oxide** of iron an<l 

10-30 

11-41 

7-63 

8-93 

alumina . 

Carbonate and sul¬ 

12I.i 

14-82 

18-32 

20-61 

phate of lime .... 

•81 

•72 

•83 

None 

Magnesia and Alutu* 
Insoluble Nillcious 

111 

•04 

•34 

•17 

matter. 

7.V02 

72-11 

72-98 

70-39 


100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

lou-oo 


No. 1, as far os I can judge, is likely to be a good coffee soil. 

No, 2 contains rather more organic matter than No. 1, and a 
great deal more than No. :3£ and No. 4 and No. o, but not so 
much as No. 3. 

Although rich soils contain frequently much organic matter, 
there is not necessarily a close and invariable connection between 
the amount of organic matter in different Hoils, and their relative 
fertility. Indeed some soils which do not contain more than 5 
per cent, of organic matter, but which abound in essential mineral 
plant constituents, I have found to yield good crops. Such soils 
generally have a bright red colour. Dark-coloured soils, when 
poor in organic matter invariably are infertile. On the other 
hand, if the dark colour is duo to the presence of organic matter 
us in newly-cleared nml burnt land, the soil is productive. 

No. 4, it will be seen, contains no lime, and probably is much 
exhausted by frequent croppings. 

For the more or less exhausted Loole Condera soils, I would re¬ 
commend the following artificial manure, which I have found in 
practice to answer remarkably well. 

20 part* of muriate of iwtnsli, containing 80 per cent. pure muriate rf potash- 
20 „ of hue bonv-du8t. 1 


40 

20 


° f I "h 1 ) 0 p\ ,h te I,hftty ° f Ullle ’ co,ltalnln K 2r ' P° r <*>0. of Mulublo 
of iiilphutc of ammonia 


About 3 cwts. of this manure will be a good dressing per acre. 

The preceding mixture is best prepared in England by All v well- 
known large manufacturer of artificial manures. It can be" made 
for about £10 a ton, and is far superior to any of the special coffee 
manures which are sold in the colonies at much higher price. In 
givingan order for. the manufacture of thu preceding artificial 
manure, I would recommend that a fairly drawn sample from the 
bulk, taken by an independent person, should be sent to me for 
analysis, in order that the purchaser may be assured that lie obtains 
the constituents which enter into the compositions of this manure 
and the right proportions, and that lie obtains the full value for the 
money he has to pay for the manure. 

Naranghena Soil marked 

This soil dried at 212 ° has the following composition :_ 


Organic matter 
Oxide of Iron. 

Alumina . 

Sulphate of lime ... 
Carbonate of lime ... 

Magnesia. 

Pkosphorlo acid a 

Potash . 

Soda. 

Insoluble ilUdous matter 


... 6-rtfl 
.» 7’J9 
... 8-83 
•11 
•88 
•Off 

.. -w 

•44 

•02 
. 77*82 

KXWX) 
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This soil is not a bad coffee-soil, but it is somewhat exhausted in 
phosphoric acid. The preceding artificial manure will suit it 
remarkably well, nnd 5 cwts. per acre, I have little doubt, will not 
only maintain it in good condition, but will raise materially the 
produce, and the increase in the crop will pay for the outlay in 
manure. 

Instead of o cwts. of the preceding manures, 3 cwts. of it mixed 
with 4 to ft cwts. of poonac might be tried by way of comparison. 

As a rule, I do not recommend saltpetre as a mfcnure for coffee 
trees, for the effects of saltpetre are very evanescent, and in a wet 
season the saltpetre is rapidly washed out of the soil. 

Potash, which is generally defined in Ceylon coffee-soil, is much 
better supplied in muriate of potash than in nitrate of potash 
(saltpetre) which latter moreover is a more expensive salt than 
muriate of potash. 

Bulla t welle Soil, No, 1 . 

100 parts of this soil dried at 212 ° Fr., contains:— 


Organic matter 

Oxide of Iron 


9-34 

12-84 

Alumina .. 


16*47 

Sulphate of lime 


•47 

Magnesia.. 


•7« 

Pho*]*horlo acid 


•07 

1‘ntONh 


•26 

Soda 


•23 

Insoluble *11 lc!oils matter .. 


59-67 

10000 


It will be noticed that this soil is poor in phosphoric acid and 
in potash. It contains no carbonate of lime, and abounds in 
alumina and oxide of iron. 

Coffee trees like a free-growing soil. The Bullatwelle soil No. 
1, appears to be too retentive, and probably is a cold and wet soil. 
Perhaps it is not well drained. The surface of this soil should 
be well stirred. 

A good manure for this soil is the following mixture :— * 

20 parti of muriate of ]»<>tn*h. 

20 „ of flue lioiioriiHt. 

20 ,, of Miperphoiphute. 

lft ,, of nitrate of sodn. 

lft ,, of mlplmte of miiinunia. 

100 


4 to 5 c\\ ti. per acre. 

Moratenne Soils , No. 1 & No 2. 


following 1 tho composition 

of theso two 

soils, 

° Fr. 








No. l. 

No. 2. 

Organic matter 



.7-oa 

1313 

Oxide of Iron 



.. 10-05 

rt 67 

Alumina. 



.. 16-44 

6 01 

Sulphate nf lime 



.. -30 

-84 

Carbonate of 11 me.. 



Nona 

•3ft 

Magnesia. 



.. -27 

*71 

Phosphoric add .. 



*10 

■25 

Potash . 



■12 

lft 

Soda .. 



.. . • "03 

■12 

Insoluble silicious matter 



.. 66'HH 

72-27 




lou-oo 

loo-no 


No. 1 differs greatly in composition from No. 2. I 

It is much richer in oxide of iron and alumina, constituents of j 
no special value than No. 2. 

On the other hand it is much poorer in organh, matter than No. 

2, and also in phosphoric acid and potash. 

No. 2 likewise contains more lime than No. 1, and altogether No. 

2 is still fertile, although rather poor in potash, whereas No. 1 is 
evidently an exhausted soil which, however, may be greatly im¬ 
proved by appropriate manures. 

The following artificial manure will bo found serviceable for, 
reclaiming the fertility of No. 1 soil. 

35 parts of muriate of potash. 

35 „ of flnc-bone dust. 

35 ., of superphosphate of lime. 

16 .. of sulphate or ammonia. 


It will be seen that this soil contains hardly any phosphoric 
acid, and not much organic matter. It appears to be exhausted 
thoroughly of its phosphoric acid, and hence phosphoric manures, 
in comunction •with organic manures, should be applied to it 
I would recommend for this soil an artificial manure compos¬ 
ed of:— 

25 part* of muriate of potaah. 

35 of bone-dust. 

26 „ of superphosphate. 

15 „ of sulphate of ammonia. 

5 owts per acre mixed with 4 cwts. of oasfcor-oll poonao. 


Oona Adika SoH No. 14. 

This soil contains in 100 parts, when dried at 212* Ft .:— 


Organic matter 
Oxide of iron 


Sulphate of lime 
Carbonate of lime 
Magnesia 
Phosphoric acid 
Potash 


loss 

704 

12*89 

*11 


'88 

•05 


•30 


Insoluble sllUrious matter 


69-04 


100 00 


This soil is poor in phosphoric acid but otherwies a good 
coffee-soil. It should be manured with bone manures. 

The following artificial manure will suit this and similar land 
on the estate well:— 

35 pnrt« of fine bone-dust. 

35 of superphosphate of lime 
16 „ of muriate of potash, 
lft of sulphate of ammonia. 


100 


5 cwts. per acre. 

Speaking generally nearly all Ceylon coffee-soils are much 
improved by phosphoric manures, combined with salts of potash 
and a moderate amount of sulphate of ammonia. Much however 
depends on the relative proportions in which theso matters are 
applied to the laud. The composition and character of the soils 
must regulate the composition of the manure best suited for a 
particular soil. 


MARKET REPORT. 


London, ISM January 1*72. 

Tea—T hodeliveries Jn London, estimated for tlic week, were 2,019,987lbs.» which 
I:* an increase of 174,4H9lh«. compared wit,is the previous statement* 


Sun ah. —The market is steady for medium and lower qualities, at previous 
prices ; good and tine dull of sale. 1*7 casks British West India sold : Jamaica, 
32s. fld.; Demerara, 30s. 0d. to 32s. 40 casks Demarara melado, at 24s. } and 4,000 
bags Mauritius, brown to low yellow, 2Hs. (VI. to ;Uh. 4d. ; a small part fln« 
crystalised -Us. 0d. 3,200 (tags Mauritius were offered by auction, ana mostly 
sold ; low gray syrups, 31s. • due grainy brown, 32s. rtd. Refined dull of wile, but 
prices are supported, owing to the small supply offering for sale. 


Coffee.-T^J je market generally Is less buoyant,. At the auction previous prices 
were about maintained, although the parcels offered went off slowly. 2->0 casks 
60 bags Plantation Ceylon chiefly sold: triage, Ac., 46s. Hd. to 71s. ; small to low 
middling 74s. to 77s. ; middling to bold, 78s. Hd. to 88«. 6<l,; peaherry, 84s. Hd. to 
89s. 66*» bags Native Ceylon chiefly sold : good ordinary, 69s. Hd. to 70s.: flue bold 
72s. to 72*. fld; peaberry, 73s. 210 cases, 70 bags Cnorg sold : triage H7s. to H9s. Hd.; 
ordinary to fine ordinary, pale 72s. Hd. to 74s. 2H0 cases Naldoobatum: triage nnd 
ordinary, 70s. to 72s. Hd.; low middling and middling, 76s. to 77s.; bold, 81s. Hd. to 
62s. 1CK) pnekuges Mocha—ordinary green, 87s. Hd to 88s. 130 bogs damaged 
from Mauritius, Hfls. Hd. to 67s. 160 hags Guatemala, pale, 66*. Ad. to 67*.; and a 
small part of 1,800 bags washed Bio—gov .1 ordinary 73s. ; middling, 76s. 100 bag* 
Honduras bought, In at 71s ..—limn? Mnet. 


Calcutta, 2nd February 1872. 


100 

9 cwts. per acre should be applied to the land. 

For No. 2 soil Moratenne, I would recommend 4 cwts. per acre 
of the following mixture :— 

30 parts of muriate of potash. 

90 „ of Ano bone-dust. 

40 „ of superphosphate. 

30 ,, of sulplmte of ammonia. 

Pendleton Soil No. 3. 

This soil dried at 212* lias the following composition : — 

Organic matter .6-07 

Oxide of iron .2*64 

Alumina .7*86 

Sulphate of lime .'17 

Carbonate of lime.1-01 

Magnesia .*. *66 

■Phosphoric add ,'0S 

Potash.*89 

Soda..*66 

Insoluble slliolous matter.82-38 


Indigo. —One Publlo Sale has been held during tho week, comprising 643 
chests, which consisted for the most part of lots whlon had been previously bought 
in at former sales and rejected paroels so that there is but little alteration In the 
quantity disposed of, the quantity sold up to date being very little more than 
91,000 maunds. There is still a little European to„oome forward, as there Are 
about 2<X) chests of the Gale mark, whlch^re not expected to arrive for a few days, 
on the arrival of whioh the season will olose. There is no alteration to note in 
prices, which continue to be irregnlar. It Is probable that out-turn Season *71-73 
will total 94,000 maunds. 


Indian Tea.— Publlo Sales held during the week comprised 1*968 chests offered, 
of which 1,907 chests were sold and the remainder withdrawn ; a portion of the 
latter however were disposed of privately after the tale. The Teas mostly were 
not of very desirable quality* and prloes obtained were about on a par with late 
rates. 


Bengal Silk,— Some So bale* of last year's March and Baiay Bund held In 
speculators’ hands since that time have recently been taken off the market, but 
with this exception the article remains Jn the same stagnant stale that it has done 
for months past. The November Bond is earning to hud, end some 900 bales are 
available, but buyers and sellers cannot be tmnuntto terms as yet,although prloes 
“—d are fully equal to the equivalent of quotations in London, whioh ore well 
a to be nominal The Maty stock Bold in London, vis., 7,600 liaise, has . 
t entirely shaken theoonftdenoeof snipper* la the artlole.—rptrinwe Cb.’« 


100*00 
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AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


ORIENTAL HANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated hv Royal Charter, HOro Aruisr 1851. 

Paid up Capital, jCljbOO.ood. Reserve Fund, £444,000. 

Deposits of Rh. 500 and upward* arc received for fixed periods, the tonne for 
which may he ascortolnod on application at the office in Calcutta* 

No Interest la allowed on Current Deposit Accounts. 

Exchange. 

The Corporation grants drnfta on Li>ndon payable at any term not exceeding six 
Months. On Scotland and Ireland payable on demand only, also on the Bank * 
Agencies and Correspondents in Indio, Ceyhni, China, Mauritius, Australia, iuuI 
New Zealand at the exchange of the day. 

Drafts are drawn for gums of £1 and upward*. 

Circular Notes of £10, £20, and £30 each, useful for travellers to any part or the 
world, are also issued , „ , , 

N. li.- -It Is requested that In all coses of application for drafts, the Christian 
name of the penum to whom the money is t > b« sent should be given ; and if a 
married lady, her own Christian naino, not that of her husband. Is required. 

JOHN 0. BCRYMGEOUIt, 

Calcutta, 1st February 1871. Agent. 

ORIENT aT BANK^OIU*(I^^^ 

Bombay Agency. 

K\r II.ANOE* 

T HK CORPORATION grants Drafts on London on 

Demand and at from one day to six months'sight, and Drafts on Scotland 
and Ireland on demand, also Circular Kotos negotiable in Egypt, Syria, the 
Continent of Europe, the Australian Colonies, Now Zealand, and the Cape or 

Good Hoiw. . _ „ , 

No Draft at six nuuiths’ sight is granted for o Sum under foO. Sums under 
20/. are only drawn lor on Demand, 

Commission, 

The raio of Commission charge*l by tills Agency on the purchase or Kilo of 
Government Securities negotiable lu Bombay is one quarter-per cent., and on 
the collection of Bills one per cent, and Postage. 

The Corporation takes charge of Government Paper. Shares in the Bank or 
Bombay, and other local Stocks, free of all charges, ami will draw Interest and 
Dividends on the same ns they fall due on the following tcrmB 

If to be remitted through the Corporation . Without charge. 

If to be jiaid in India, a Commission will l>c cliargoil of ... 1 per ceut. 

On delivering Peeuvltlcs out of sitle custody ... i do. 

Honrs of business . 10 to :i 

Saturdays .. .. . 10 t<» 1 

Bombay, 1st October 1 SCO. 

C HARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 

LONDON, AND CHINA. 

Bombay Br&noh. 

The Bank grants Draff* payable In Fualaml, Scotland, tfinl Ireland, and in 
the principal Towns of all the 'Auntraliun Colonies. 

Cuvnhu Not** and Litlcmnf Civil it are also grunted for the use of Travellers in 
the Eu*l. oil the Coutnu nt, and to h'uiopr overland 
The Bank purchases Bills and grants Drafts payable In Calcutta. Madras, 
Coylon, Hongkong, Foocbowfoo, Shanghai, Hankow, Singapore, Penang, and 
Yokohama. 

iNTEBKsrr, 

On Current Deposit Amounts Interest is allowed .it 2 per cent, per annum, on 
the minimum Monthly Balances up to Rupees one Lac, lmt no interest \wll l>c 
allowed on balances of less than Us. l,0iK». 

Ictkuhst Allowed on Fixed Deposits. 

When fixed for 12 months .5 per cent. ]ier annum. 

6 do. . 4 „ it 

a do. . i, •, 

All letters should Vie addressed, and Hoomlics ma*lc jNiyablc, to the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank. 


RATIONAL 


BANK OF INDIA, (Limit*!.) 

Bombay Bran oh- 


CiritMKvr Deposit Accounts. 

Interest is allowed oti Current Deposit Accounts at 2 per cent. i»er annum 
on the minimum monthly balances up to Ls. 1,00,000, but no Interest will Is) 
allowed on balances under Us. 1/Mb 

Fixed Deposits. 

Deposits of Kopecs Five Hundred and upwards are recoivw# for Fixed 
rentals, the terms for which may Iks ascertained on spplicution nt the Office in 
Bomba)'. 

'Excranoe. 

The Bank nogotintos and collects Bills payable in London, Calcutta. Madras, 
and Hongkong. It also grunts drafts on Loudon, und on its Branches uml 
Agencies, at the current rates of Exchange 

By order of the Directors, 


Bombay, IstJnly 1871. 


JAMES WINDHAM, Manager. 


N ew bank of Bombay, (Limited). 

HATES. 

Discount. 

On Government Bills .. .. I.<1 per cent. 

On Private Bills and Notes .8 do. 

On Loans on deposit of Government Paper, Bullion, 

or Railway Shares .6 do. 

Ikteheht. 

On Fixed Loans on deposit of Government Paper, 

Bullion, or Railway Share*.6 do. 

On do. do. do. Goods or Shipping 

documents for Goods .. ..8 do. 

On Cash Credits, <m Security of Government Paper, 

Bullion or Railway Shares, subject to a Commission 

of i per cont. on the amount of Credit .. .. 7 do. 

The Bank isgrogjred to arrange Credits to bs negotiated through its Agencies 

Bombay, 15th July I 860 . 

. LLOYD’S BANK, 

DAK. TTrCT.TN a 

Pixel Deposit *.—Interest Is allowed on deposits of Rs. 105, and upwards on the 
following terms ?— w 4V f 

On soma lodged fbr 8 months certain.8 per cent, per annum. 

Do* 12 do. 7 do. _ 

Do. 2 years certain 8 do. 

Interest is allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on floating deposits r Current Ac. 
counts, when the Balances exceed 500 Rupees. 

There are map* who have a dread of speculation, and yet who desire a fairer 
rate of interest than is obtainable from investment in Government paper and 
Railway scrip, or from fixed deposits in Joint Stock Commercial Banks. Re. 
Bittonoes can be made by cheques on spy port of tho world. 

Interest paid half yearly in India or Condon. 

B. L. WEBB, 

Dujeeling, Northern Bengal, let August 1870. Manager. 


QOMPTOIR 1>» ESCOMPTE DE PARI 


S 


HEAD OFFICE i PARIS. 

Subecribed awl paid-up Capital ... ...£9,100,000 

Hnerve Fund ... £ 800,000 

Loudon Ranker * : 

THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Exchange. 

On London —• months' sight. Is. 10}d. per Rupee. 

On demand . Is. l(»*d. „ 

On Pai is 6 months’ sight .842 francs. 

Letters of Credit. Is. 10|d. „ 

Ditto for Haig and France, 

puyublc in G«l«i without Commission.. Is. lOjd. „ 

Current Account*. 

Interest is allowed at two j*r mtU on miulinum monthly balances. 

Depot it Account*. 

Interest at threejicr cent, allowed on money placed in Deposit at sevon ilays* 
notice. 

J iiUa-estnL /bur perc ent, subject toi six; months' notice of withdrawal^ 


All remittances 
OK OKDKW." 


» be endorsed “ PAY COMPTOIK D’ESCOMPTE DK I’ARIB 


, „ E. J. IIARDCAsTLE, Manager. 

11, Uampart Row. Bombay, 20ih M.iy 1871. 


ENGLISH HOTEL, BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE, 

APOLLO STREET. 

T HIS Hotel \a fitted up mid furnished in the most complete 

manner; no expense bus been spaiod to render it ilia most commodious 
and comfortable Establishment, both for Gentlemen and Families, to bo found in 
Bombay 

The Bleeping Apartments and Bitting Booms are replete with every convent- 
ciire;, ami the strictest regard is i>aid to cleanliness throughout the premises. 

The Table will be found to be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled 
excellence, and the culinary deiuutmont is under the immediate supervision of 
the Proprietor. * 

The Wines,'Liquors, and Beer are of flic very best description, supplied from 
tho most celebrated houses in the London and Continental Markets. The Pro* 

f ivietor confidently recommends this Establishment to the patronage of Travel¬ 
ers and Residents, nil of whom may be accommodated with the comforts of home 
I at moderate charges. 

j The Hotel Is pleasantly situated, and within five minutes of the Railway 
1 Station, and Apollo Bunder 

j Bombay, August IS70. • 

HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL, 

MAZAQON, BOMBAY. 

T HE HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL lms boon greatly 

impi oved and enlarged, and a few extr;- detached Bungalows erected in the 
compound As these add greatly to tho comf n t and privacy of families, tho 
Piopnetors respectfully licg that orders be sunt in time by persons wishing to 
occupy them. 

Thu Pioprietor* presume that it is hardly necessary to say that this Hotel 
offets greater advantages to tho puhhe than any other in thlHclty, not only on 
account of its Ixuug nearest to the P. and C) Company’* Pier at Maxsgun, and 
near enough to other lauding places anil the severul Hallway Stations, but 
liccauso it nos also an extensile and i*e.iwtiful compound, nicely cultivated, and 
intersected by brood and woll-kept walk* 

For the amusement and recreation of gentlemen it ho* Billiard rooms, ontirely 
detached from the other buildings in the compound, where also excellent re* 
fiTshments may be obtained. 

The Table uml Wines are unrivalled Jlorsos and Carriages are always to be 
ha* I on the premises. 

; f-ORAll.JKR FRAMJKK A Co., Proprietors. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA. 

Opposite the Railway Station. 

IS NOW KE-OPENED. 

A most comfortable Rt/ddunco, commodious ami uppor-stoiiod, for Visitors as 
well a* hesidcuts iu the capital of the Deccan, and conducted on English 
principles 

rpiJK Proprietor of this Hotel begs to inform the public of 
1. Poona and Out-stations, that his Hotel, which has been under construction 
for an L'piier Storey, to meet tho demands of visitors to Poona, as well as for the 
comfort of tho occupants, is now completed. 

THK ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, which has been established since 1862, is 
uluiatcd in tho very centre of tho btulion, and opposite the Ruilwav Station. 
The Proprietor having made extensive repairs and improvements, by adding 
an Upper Storey, the comfort of visitors ih greatly enhanced. The room*, which 
arc well furnished, and airy, command an extensive prospect. The Hotel is 
under tho immediate superintendence of the Proprietor, and no efforts will 
l»c spared to give satisfaction, l»oth in regard to the supplies for tho table, 
attendance, r.nd general cleanliness of the Establishment. Beers and Wines 
of the 1>e*t quality, none other being admitted, will be supplied at moderate 
rates, and overy exertion will lie made to render visitors comfortable. Oo»- 
rioges, with good Horses, on hiro, can l>e obtained on the premises. 

DORABJEE SOICABJKH, 

IYo pilot or, Royal Family lfotcL 

EDINBURGH FAMILY HOTEI* 

RIVER VIEW. SIMLA- 

■pLEASANTLY situated in the most central part of the 
**“ Station, near the Church imd Mall, and within easy distance of the Libra, 
ry, Club, and Assembly Rooms, and entirely removed from the Bsxaar. 

Tho Proprietor solicits patronage, and begs to assure those who may engage 
accommodation at this establishment, that they will find no effort spared which 
can conduce to their comfort. 

Rooms available for Private Families by the season, month, or day. Early 
application necessary. Address 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 21st January 1870. 

The Ravages of White Ants 

A RK completely prevented by the Preservative Composi. 

Won patented by Major Forties, a. a-, Executive Engineer, D. P. W. 

This is the only effectual process yet invented for protection against White Ants, 

It also arrests decay In .woodwork, whether shelterod or exposed. 

The dry Ingrodionte, packed in tins, containtng25 lbs. each,can he obtained fron 
the undersigned; this quantity, mixed with a duo proportion of oil, will form a 
paint sufficient to prime 1,000 superficial feet. Prico per tin, Rs. 5. 


7, Hastings Street, 


* 0 * 
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INDIAN TRANSW & GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 

OFFICES-G, CHURCH LANE, BOMBAY. 

AGENTS IN LONDON AND LIVERPOOL' 

THE OCEAN EXPRESS, AND ANOLO-AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAND AND SHIPPING AGENCY OFFICES. 

4 & 5, Agar Btrcot, Strand ; 60 King William Street, City, and 40 Regent Circus 
Piccadilly, also “Atlas Express," Livorpoo*, Glasgow, and Manchester. 

Bllou w V1W „.„... VTO ....... , Masxitrf. N. V. CURRANNKE A Co. lmv# the honor to inform Merchant*, 

The Proprietors bate received the conuul BnpjHirt of the leading India, China, | ghlpiNm, and the Public in general, that they are prepared to uudortakc traim- 
uelritlin, »w»d American Houses; and tho tin vale information derived from ! mlaU of parcels, pattema, sample*, packages, valuable treasure and merchsn- 

--- . ... _.i.i:...i-.■'.rtun-.i.iw-oH,,., i lim u 8 and other steamers, viA Southampton and Suez Canal, and hy 

'lipl>cr ships, imtivo crofts, and express railways, with economy, speed, regu- 


TO MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 

LONDON DAILY RECORDER. 

MINCING LANK AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIRST (’LASS COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME'FOR THE EVENING MAILS. 
/CONTAINS full uiul authentic Reports of tho business 
done during the day in nil the Home and Forei(pt Markets; also tho 
Private Telegrams and other commercial information ol the Lending Houses 
in London, Liverpool, awl Manchester. No other puhlication in England has 
such a complete service of Telegraphic and otheT commercial information j and 
published immediately alter the clone of^he markets, it is the earliest Report 
issued of the business done during the day. 


Austral ia, - - -. ... 

the sources cannot hut mid immensely to the intrinsic talus or the publication. 

In addition to the business done in the various Produce Markets in Loudon, 
“Tho London Daily Recorder” euiliraces the Provincial and Foreign Inielli* 
gence received from hour to hour in London by Telegraph ; and the value of its 
.Market Ruiiorts consists in their authenticity and absolute correctness, as they 
are supplied by houses of the highest standing m eucli department of business. 

BUBHCR1PTION, Bs. 25 per annum. 

(Including Postage) payable in advance. 

Remittances to bo mado through the Oriental Blink Cor] mm lion to 

JAMES DROWN, 
“London Daily Recorder” Office, 

»»5ii, licndcnliall Street, Ismdoii. 

To whom all Communications arc to 1»e addressed. 

AGENTS IN INDIA: 

Mkssrs THACKER SI-IN'K & Co., Calcutta. 

„ THACKKR VIN INC & Co., Bombay. 

„ HIGGINBOTHAM * Co., Madras. 

ADDIS’S IRON* l-KK.MAN'KiNT VVAY KOR 
RAILWAYS. 

rpii E advantage of AddlB’s Peiimiiicnt Way, in addition to its cheapness and 
X durability, consists in its being a longitudinal Sleeper Hoad ; it combines the 
nrtico of Hloepcr and fish-plate, and thus enables chans, spikes, urfd trenails to 
bo dispensed with. Thu parts being fewer, in casus of shipment to foreign 
countries, is of great iui]>ortaiiuu in saving of freight, as wull as for facility of 
closo packing uf eurringu over long land distances. 

It has also jp-tiaL advantage in simplicity of laying, and clieapnosa in uminten* 
once The stair needed for this purpose maybe limited, and no special or 
previous know led gu is required. 

For plans, ejmciti rations, price-lists, and all other information, apply to the 
undersigned. W. J. AUDIB, C. E., Tanna. 


H 


OWRAH IKON 


WORKS.— Wrought Iron Bridges, 

ippliancct, Uottoii, Jute, and 


Irrigation, and Pumping appliance*, Uottoii, Jute, and Oil 
'Tills, (the l.itost Akra Pattern), Jute, Flax, and U’ottou Mills, 


Roofs, 

Presses, Pug Mil..., x __ _ __ ... - 

Gearing and Shafting, Machinery for Colllorics, Indigo (’oncoms. and Bilk 
Filatures, Iron Stuaniurs, and Marges, Ships’ Capstans and Windlasses, Vm-tahlo, 
Btationury, and Marine Engines, Hydraulic Presses, High and Low-pressure, 
Boilers, Tanks, Gasholders, Railway. Mining, and Ontr.u toi s’ Plant: Turn-Tables, j 
Grossings, and improved jointed Levcra for Bwitches, Road Rollers, Cranes, 1 
Winches, Traverses, <tc., Ac , manufactured i 

Having a very extensive Foundry, the undeisigned are in a position to execute j 
orders for all kinds of Castings with great despatch. j 

Head Oflico, 7, Hastings Street, Calcutta BURN A Co. , 

H OWRAH STEAM SAW MILLS.— 1 Tho miacrHigiicd hav- j 

ing erected extensive Steam Saw Mills with vertical and circular saws, I 
aro prepared lo cxecuio every description of Woodwork on a large scale. Rates 1 
can be obtained at our Howrah Iron Woiks, oi at the offices, Hastings street. ' 

BURN Ar Co., i 

Calcutta, January 1 mT«*. Iron Fourniers and Mechanical Engineers j 

Messrs. KING, SUGDEN, & Co., ! 

BBASS AND IKON 1'WKDKItK, i 

ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS, AND GENERAL BROKERS, 

PJSXSXVBBAirCE FOlNDliV, 

No. 3* UTPF.R DUNCAN ROAD, BOMBAY. j 

B EG must rosjieotfully to inform their Friemls in Bombay ancl j 
Out-stations, that they are prepared tt> execute orders to any j 
extent for Iron, Brass Castings, and any other kind of Engineering work*. 1 

K. S. A On. have on hann, for sale, it quantity of stationary Engines and 
Boilers of sizes, together with Sav Benches with Saws. They have for sale or i 
for hire x Portable Engines, with Centrifugal Pumpa, and a large quantity of i 
other Machinery. j 

ROWLAND <$: Co., ‘ 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT, j 

No . 8, Meadow Street, Fort. j 

A LL onion* will bo promptly attended to and carefully executed. I 
Orders from Outstations must bo accompanied by a remit- j 
tanoe or reference for payment in Bombay. J 

R.A Co. solicit especial attention to thoir own Composition for softening Leather. j 

F. HARLEY & Co., 

. OIL COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OK COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
CANVAS, &c., &c., 

16A, Loll Baaar, opposite the old Sailors y Home, Calcutta, 
RAILROAD AND STEAM NAVIGATION STORES. 

ALUMINIUM WATCHES. 

£1: l:-£l: IO:-£l: 16:0 

Samea* tttppUtd by ns to II. It. H. The Prince of Wales, and Sari Mayo, 
Viceroy of India. 

Hlaatrated Catalogues of these murvellona Time-keepers, specially adapted for 
use In India* forwarded post free* per next Mail. 

MILLIKIN & LAWLEY. 

,100, 'Strand, (mtyoiminy Strand Theatre), London. 


larity uml safety to all parts of tho globe* 

Passages engaged, luggage collected, j wicked, addressed, cleared, shipped, 
landed, warehoused, and carefully forwarded, x<> any part of the United 
Kingdom through the Ocean Express forwarding office. 

Invoices collected against delivery of goods, commissions executed and mis¬ 
cellaneous supplies of every description carefully selected for private families, 
regimental meBses, bands, cricket clubs, institutions, colleges, and books 
punctually supplied and agency business in general done with satisfaction. 

N. V. C. & Uo., having had considerable expdnenco in these special branches 
of business, can with confidence tender their services. 

Agents and Correspondents throughout tho Presidencies. 

kn(4lTssiTand^Indian”agency7 ^ 

rjiJl K undersigned will from the 1st February 1870, reduce 


_ his Commission from 5 to 21 percent, for all orders to be executed vt& 

the Suez Canal. 

Up-country ordurs must lie accompanied with a remittance of 25 per cent, or a 
reference in Calcutta. 

PERCIVAL ,T. WAITE, 10, Clive Row, Calcutta. 


AGENTS- 

Loudon . Menses. Smith, Sander, & Co .1 

tiuet hunt/don . 

Plymouth . 


Do. 

1 ) 0 . 


Do. 

Do. 


Liverpool . Me. C. R. Payne. 


7, Geuet Chi'<eh Street. 

1, Ui iculal PDtct . 

Mtllbay Road, opposite the Rati - 
tea if if tut ton. 

.‘2H, JIi t'ltsiricA titled. 


A minimum chit eye of 6*. icill be -mode for Ship piny Goods iv Rnyland. lot 
tj more thon beams an shijyml \s. ',\d. a case. 

For let admit, ckanny, and forv'emhny Goods J com Calcutta , if over 50 canes 
Hd. n cost ; if over 20 roses, In. a case. 


BOMBAY METAL MART. 

\\7k hfiw the pleasure to announce that we have been appoint- 

” od solo Agents fur the following well known manufactures.— 

Clayton and Shuttle worth’* Portable Engines nnd Agncnltuml Machinery of nil 
kinds. 

Arehny and Porter's Steam Road Rollers, Traction Engines, Ac. 

J. and H. (1 truant's (’eiitrifugnl Pumps. 

P. Morton if- Co.’s (Limited) Wire Fencing Gates, Ac. 

Hurt, Son and Peard.- Art Metal Workers. Ornamental work m Wrought nnd 
Cast lion of all descriptions. 

llal-de-Trarer’a Aspholte, which is now iHMiig laid in most of tho principal 
thoroughfares of the City of London. This Asphulte has been laid in several 

I iarts of Bombay by the Municipality and bus stood the climate admirably: foi 
Mat Roofs, Verandahs, ic., it is much superior to cliimam. 

Wo 1 ih\o now m stock Portable and fixed Engines, Centrifugal, Bullock power, 
nod Hand Lift and Force Piuups of various kinds. Fire Engines by Shttud and 
Mason of h size well adapted for small Municipalities and Cotton Stations, and 
Dicks' (’hornicnl Fire Engines or L’Extineteurs in a cheap form suitable for Spin¬ 
ning Factories, Barracks, Mansions, tit c. 

Wc have always on band Corrugated Iron of the be-*t brands, Common 
Staffordshire and Lowmoor Iron of all sizes. Cast steel, Street and Perforated 
Zinc, and a general assortment of Contractors' and Engineers’ Tools of all kinds. 
We will bo glad to quote prices and give all particulars on application. 

Wc arc also prepared to gno Plans nnd Estimates for all kinds of Machinery 
and Ironwork, unci to tender for the same delivered at any Railway Statiur. All 
orders for Ironwork are executed at our Saw Mill Workshops under European 
Superintendence. 

Bombay, lBth January 1»71. W. N1COL & Co. 

I). S. KEMP & Co., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, BOM HAY. 

Established, Januat'y 18(58. 

A TTENTION is routined £u business strictly connected with 
t hat. of Wholesale and Retail Chemists and Druggists, and by means 
of our connection with eminent Foreign and English manufacturers and impor¬ 
ters, we claim to be able to supply Drugs and Chemical Preparations of the tirst 
quality at the loivesfc remunerative prices. 

We are the Bolo Importers of the celebrated 

GOA POWDER, 

a medicine whoso extraordinary curative powers in Parasitio Ringworm is 
renowned throughout the Torrid Zone. 

Our well-known preparation 

LIQUOR CHIRETTINAE 

has been written of by modical authorities as a Tonic and Febrifuge of remark¬ 
able power It is tho only preparation extant which produces the precise 
tberajieutlc effects of the herb chiretta; being a solution of Its active principle 
Chirettin®. 

In Muscular debility it is unapproached by any other remedy. 

We are Bole Agents in India, for the Patent Extract for preparing 

LIEBIG'S MILK, 

By tho London Infanta’ Food Society. 

A preparation which, since its introduction into this eountry, has, we are- 
assured by parents, saved many infont Uvea. 

MEDICINE CHESTS* 

are the objects of our unremitting attention. Having very large experience of' 
the wants of residents in India, we believe we can i " - 
requirements in this respect than any other houae* 

Medicine Cheat Companion la now in preparation. 

Preparations which have obtained celebrity, and are 
prepared only by us i 

Liebig's Nutritive Extract Liquid. | Equatorial Hah 1 Douoh. 

Roe AJpiniu for Prickly Heat. ) 0 Cholera and Dfaithcea Mixture. 

Tonlo Refresher. ( Fever Mixture and Fever drop*. „ 

Aromatic Distillate for Clo^t cup. I Corroborative Drops. 

Soda and other ASrated Water In all thefr uodlilcatious.by powerful 


tg very large experience of 
i meet a greater variety uf 
A new edition of Kemp’s. 


Bombay r—Printed end Published for the Proprietor at the Economist Steam Prw, by G. L. P. CoNmox, Jtsiug*rv-*-61at 3 
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SOUNDY & Co. 

MUSIC SALOONS. 


AGRICULTURAL .SEEDS. 

harvard flood GOVERNMENT FAl?Mf?|^t Madras, tlio following recently 

Mackey Maize.*. * R«. per 100 11 w. 

Queen»kuid Malxo.fs 

Cat*. 


Carolina Paddy .. 

Yellow ClVolum (Holcui Horghum 
Chinese Sugar-cim* (Sorghum Satvharatmn.) 

Cutn^oo (MpnidlluHn Spwwta). 

Tonne.v, It jU I Art Millet, (Partial m It Ulouiti) 

Rlmimiv (Pitnlrum Mlliarc). 

Cotton S.^als of Hurts. 

C n'trutwnt F(trnt\ Office A/trfrfti t litJt Jn lihri/ l^'i. 
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TIIE HOME AY DEPOT 

H>« 

MUhlUAL 1XhTltl T M ENTS AND MUSIC. 


ECONOMIST PRINTING PRESS. 

No. 2, MARINE LANE, FOJUT. 

XXRCrTPH 

PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING, 

RULING, NUMBERING, A PERFOR VTING, * 
COPPER-PLATE AND WOOD PRINTING AND ENGRAVING, 
bEAL ENGRAVING, VELLUM ENGROSSING, DIE SINKING, BOOK¬ 
BINDING, MAHBLiNG, Ac. Ac. 

Printing mutei m 1* made, kept on Sand, and procured to order* v 
—— 'v 

F. CONNELL is hereby authorized to sign ftp nur Firm per 

Tt’KMl.HT A COi 
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PI ANOrORl 118. 

OKOHE^ntlNAS. 

PLITINAS. 

AIOLINS. 

CONLEllTIX \fl. * 

FLUTE* 

MUbTCAL BOND* 

C VVALlty Till MPET8. 


HARMONIUMS. 

PER* FIN AS. 9 

GUITARS. * 

BANJOS. * * 
TAMBOURINES. 
PICCOLOS. 

CORN ETH- A -PISTON. 
INFANTRY BUGLES. 


MILITARY .BAND INSTRUMENTS. 

VIOLIN IND GUITAR STRINGS. 
CLARIONET AND B tBHOON REEDS. 
MUSIC FAFER. 


Mr. G. L. 
Vi ocuratton. 


MKSSHS. NICHOLASeUllTftS*-.' > » 
EtAPHEBH AND ‘AUTTST^VOLOrRHEN.— 

repoiifc 


P HOTOGRAPHERS 

Messrs. N. an$L t'o. 9 n views of ifeclras, with the 

additions, new comprise the following. Taken o^|2 by 10 Plates. 

Price 3 Re. ertcb, or 30 Re. per dozen unmounted. - 


MONTHLY SUPPLIES OF NEW MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


lusiiununt** 1 m ugbt, t men m Exchange, nr Sold on Commie-doit. 

t.m, ~~ 


•)> ill •« 1>> skilled European A«sl»taiits. 


AnnngrmeiiU made for 


The Cathedral. 

The Pier. * 

Government House. * 
Munro Statue. 

Noll Statue. . 

Club* 

Napier BridgoTV« 
Bnrtgcrows anti Top Bottle. 
Vopcry Church. * 
Patcbeappah’s Stall 
Mesa House, Boot. 
Government fflnce, Fort. 
The Flag StttfRFort. 
Indian Wei™" 


&!ftlia?e 


ihfi- - 


The Surf 
Mount Road (2. Views) 
Roynpooiain StatJfh. 
Moorish Tombs. /fT 
The Light HousQj 
Mom^nal Hull^ 


St 


drew > 


MoonshAToSi 
ioMV* 


irch 


Fartnsjiftl-vLPagoda 

Cocoonut Prtlma 
Date. 

Palmyra • 

Arooa „ 

Catamaran. 

k fieiu' 4 , the Fort, ami Bltfok Town, and ntilMmher of othcT 
■"El. Also Views of OotaciummU and all tho otheAtatioiiH of the 
lore. Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Conjoveram, the 

Pulney Hills, TituJore. Madura, Ac. * 

Pbotographiilluatratlve of native character In Madras, also Biumcsc. XIco- 
iiftrians. Andamanese, Ae. 

Detailed Catalogues or all the above may be had on application. 

Customers residing in any part of India who have not an opportunity of select¬ 
ing views for themselves may rel* upon Messrs. N. and Co. sendiultthe most 
interesting, when the selection is ehtjruaiod to them. 

Madras, April 1870. s ^ «- t J*' 

THE CALCUTTA ESTABLISHMENT. 

IS, GOVEBNldgfT FLACK. 

Br Irrailbm. , 

LATE BVCKUnrOQKa A *i.J>Tl 814 . 

iidj «B pian ofo rtes. i 

BroadwoodASons’ new Cottage? Octaves, with throeUuittm* throughout 
New pottage Grand, With three Unisons in Ter or and Treble 9 
Semi-Grand, _ ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 
* Collars tympatMe qugre SeuiS&rund 7 Octaves 
Semi-Grand ^Oomves with t3m Unisons Treble. 

Boudoir Grand T Octet**, Stan• Unisons throughout 

Pttaritoi* 


* ’j£ 

N.B —S..le \g?#-rfr>i 
SOLID M\Ill 
f vuent'* ^Intending 
requcsttil to wmi 
Internal 



irAUBEnC"' Pimuifoitp. slid the *• INDL 
Gu.mmt<rc<l under Spivlat Arrange- 
■torined S> iiijmi thc-tii’ Grand Square, are 
.. for cmu'& t-iigrJilngH of the Genuine 
full (lcsinpUoii of it** eharoctcrlitlcs. 
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Waterproof Clothing, 

Ex Godavery. 


F. HARLEY A Co. 




Waterproof Military Qronnd Sheets, 

Regulation Size. , 

F. HARLEY A Co* 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sizes 

ALWAYS JN STOCK. 

F. HARLEY A Co. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

“PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS_ONLY ; guaranteed 


New 
Collaid 


A consignment of the above 

iustnuaotta am mads,-—'* 

the usual priooahf 


_ =2;r __ w . from Germany. These 
^tnWwwKpcrcntbeJo* 



Constituents era 
publishev'a marked 
purchased,» sever ‘ 
AdditionJchtygot, 

Calchtte. April irtO, 


O, GOULD, 
Proprietor, 


-T fv C o from Adhesiveness either in Sun or Ram j finished exprosff. 
lv for use in hot climates , no Timed matter in used In our composition, which 
ia oorfoctlv nliablo. and freo of ftU spontaneously corobustihtt matter. Oar 
t^Sns wllh ordlnary usage will lit for rears. The Arsenal Fort William 
has tested and found them all that we dascrilie, and, in addition, pioof against 
Damp and White Ants. AssQrtod siacs alwo&'s in stock* 

All TarpW ids made by us are Wanded 

T? F. HARLEY A Co., Ifakers, C-doutfcw 


COMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTB DB PARIS. 

VEW FRENCH LOAN.—The sixteen Monthly Instalments fall 

JJl due on the First of each mouth, commencing from the 1st August 2871. 

The amount due on each Instalment per 8 Francs Rente is Bs. 1-14-1 08-100. 

Tho Coupons are payablepn 16th August, l&h November, 16th February, 10th 
May. 

During the paymont of Instalment, niunoly. up to 21st October 1872, the Inter* 
eet will be paid on thettt August, November, February, and May, In order that 
the Coupons due may be received iu part-payment of Instalment*. 

Interest is payable on presentation of Stock Receipts, pending the Arrival of the 
Stock from Tarts. 
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D AVIJXiE BROTHERS, Lato 8 . H. CLARKE & Co., 
Established 27 years. Meean Meer, Simla, Murree and Pesbawur 
Civil and Military Tailors, Outfitters, Drapers. Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
Importers of Preserved Provision* and Oilman's Stores. 

DURBAR TENTS & CAMP EQUIPAGE 

OP EVERY DESCRIPTION 

MADE TO ODDER AT TUB 

FUTTEHQURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, REST MATERIALS PROCURABLE; 
AND HANDSOME WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED IN 183 8. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN 1866. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES’ EXHIBITION hold 
at AGRA, daring FEBRUARY 1867. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY, held during DECEMBER 1868, with 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Price Lists will be forwarded on application to 

Messrs. PREM MASIH & Co., Managing Directors . 


SCHOOLS. 


M 


T HE REVEREND H. SELLS receives private pupils at 
Hampton Court, Mussoorie, to prepare them for the Public 
jM'hnols at home, or for Examinations in India. 

DROVE PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM. 

PniNcn-Ar.,-J.PRYCR JONES, L. C. Ifaxc. 

A TTENTION in respectfully invited to tlio following facta: — 
1. The loeulity of the School is remarkably healthy. 2. The 
lirbiul'es nro extonMvc, and fitted up with due regard to the coin fort of tho 
Pupils. S. IC\orv facility for recreation 1» afforded by the largo playground end 
cricket-field which adjoin tho house. V There la a sufficient stuff of well quail* 
tied Masters, Including a Cluapicul Master (B. A. in classical honours, Cam¬ 
bridge* and a resident Frenchman. fi. At the Kxainlniitn.na of the College 
of Preceptors and the Oxford and Gninbridgo UnivorwitieH, Pupils from the 
Bchool ha\o taken Honours in eoveral ilietinrt branches of Education, e. //., 
Lutiu, French, Mathematics, Bock-keeping, and English. (5. At five examina¬ 
tions by tho College of lTeccptors, Certificates weio awarded to one-thud of 
all the Pupils in the School. 7. At five out of seven Examinations liy the 
College the highest place in Book-keeping was given to candidates from the 
School 8 Thu i’rincljMil earnestly endeavours to form ui his Pupils a manly 
Christian diameter. U. Tbo Diu* islllml. , 

Tin ms which are moderate, and inclusive with lists of successful pupils, on 
application. 

[Published Monthly at Bombay.] 

g|« pn.« 0 nic ^tcrarA of fttartmt £udin. 

The ohjocts of this Journal will be to chronicle tho passing events in tho 
Masonic world, to record tho Proceedings of the different Lodges and Chapters in 
Western India, to give an impetus to the extension of the Order, to advocate the 
Cause of Masonic Charity, to encourage usefulness, impart instruction, and in 
every way promote tho interests of the Fraternity. 

Bate* tfSabssrigtiou. 

Per Annum (in advance), Rs. 12. 

Per Month, 1 Rupee 6 Annas. 

Postage 12 Annas per Annum. 

Balti of Advertising. 

Whole page. Re- M 

Half page ... ... „ « 

Quarter page . „ 8 

4 lines and under.. ... ,, S 

ear Hofassil OrtWs to he accompanied with a Remittance. 

AW Communications to he addressed ** Tv fits PuMishqr qfths Umtfa 
at the Bavoaxio v SociBcv'e Passe, Bvcpiaa.. 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY- 

TENTS I TENT8I TEN TSI 

OF ALL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 

T HE Tents made at this Institution arc guaranteed to bo orjhc best materials 
anti m finish and quality superior to any other Tents made in India, l Me 
public lire cautioned against purchasing Tents said to “ equal these luarle at 
Juhbiilpnie.” 

Ill u*l rated grietd Catalogue* grati* oh cgglnation. 

It. HAN KEN, I ieut.-Colonel, 

Julilmlpore, Juno 1871. Superintendent. 

JOSEPH G 11. L O T T ’ »S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 

SOLD 

BV ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


PURE OXIDE OF IRON PAINT. 

YTSED nY 11. M.'s DOCKYARD, T1IE MUNICIPALITY. THE G. I P. AND 
^ B. D. & C. T. Raihvn>s, Contractors, the P. A O. Go., and fi. I. 8. N. 
Co . Ac.. Ac. 

The best ntul cheapest paint to he obtatnod in tho market. It is jettnliarly 

adopted fin iron work of all descriptions. Apply to _ 

11, llumiunm Street, Bombay. > C. E. MJTCIIET.L A Co. 


RS. BIRCHS SCHOOL, Woodbine Lodge, NyncoTal.—A 

t\'\v vacancies for Bonnier Pupils. 


# EDITORIAL. 

T HERE ore some vacancies on the Stuff of Contributor* to thalfatfm# Mail. 

Genii omen possessed of the requisite ability who or# desirous of discus- 
slug currant topic* from • liheml and independent stand-point, are solicit' 
ed to place themselves in eonfldentinl communication with the Editor, from- 
whom all information can be obtained as to tho requirements and honorarium 
of this Journal. 

Madras, 7th Juno 1871. 


CARR BROTHERS, 

CIVIL, NAVAL, ANO MILITARY TAILORS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 

17. UHURCH STREET, BOMBAY. 

6, Edgwnre Road, ^ 8, Old Court House, 

London. Calcutta. 

THE OBSERVER, 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 
(Published every Saturday in Calcutta.) 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

If the liberal spirit and the thoughtful and scholarly style which mark it 
throughout are sustained hereafter, it is destined to occupy a high position 
among Anglo-Indian Journals.— Englishman, Ftbruaiy 6. 

Thoro is clear purpose, special knowledge, and literary skill visible in Its 
articles.-- Fioimr, Feb, 14, 

It is well written, well arranged, well edited and well piloted .—Lucknow 
Time*, Feb. 8- 

Tho articles are ably written, tho tone moderate, and It is altogether na 
acquisition to tbo Indian Prew*. —Moftmilite, Feb. 0. 

In pr'nfc and stylo it is superior to any other Indian paper, and its articles arc 
of thu highest (lass.— Indian Church Qautte, Fib . 11 

Tho favourable critiques that, have appeared in different papers, Billy bear out 
our own opinion respecting this neatly-printed and ably-edited hebdomadal. - 
Ji< ngul Time*, Feb, 16. 

Tlio project of it muster-mind, and tho offspring of a master-hand .—The 
Frayn**, Feb. 1<*. 

Tt promises to bo one of tho best conducted Indinn weeklies ,—Hindoo Patriot. 
F> b. o. 

Indeed, the paper bids fair to be a flr a fc class journal, and ns such we wish it 
all success.— The Jit ngullee, Feb. 11. 

Wo w ish the OUrrcer every success, and trust he may have many renders- 
Fan goon Mtul, Fib. 18. 

It is very well g«>t up and compares favorably with any of tho Indian weeklies 
WO have seen. - Penang Argun, Feb. 12. 

SUBSCRIPTION PAYABLE IN ADVANCE- 


Yearly Rs- 2<\ With Postage Rs. 24 I 
Half-yearly „ 11 „ „ 1:1 | 


Quarterly Rs. 6 , With Postage K*. 7 
Mingle Copy, 8 Annas. 


Just Published 

THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 

CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

(The only Quarterly Review in India.) 


Gojttkkts •—Buddhism and tho Hiinkhy Philosophy {—Russian Trade with In¬ 
dia ;—Buvniah, Past and Present The Punjab RajahI ml inn Land Revenue;— 
Tho Road Osh Art, 1871;—I'liy steal Science in the Calcutta University ; -Topics 
of tho Quarter:—Critical Notices;—Vernacular LiteratureGeneral Literature. 

f * _^ 

To the Editor of the. “ lPinic’s of India .** 

Dkax Sin—Whilst thanking you very much for tbo kindly mention which yon 
havuuuiuum jmirpnpei of my appointment as a Knight of tbo Star of India, 
InuieitiiNk you to con ret »n enor which Appears in your notice, if it has not 
already hern corrected I did not servo in Afghanistan. The officer who 
ser\ od in the first Affglmu campaign with the troop of Horse Artillery, which 
made the difficult mnich to Baiaeen (one of pie finest on record) was my brother, 
now Brigiidiut-Gincral Edward Kaye, c n., who thus commenced along careen 
of good military service. Tho best service which I ever rendered in India, or 
indeed to India, uus tho establishment, single-handed, of tho Calcutta Bedew, 
tthicbhas done far rnoio far Indian literature than anything I hare written^ 
under my own name. In opening out a channel for tho literary contributions of 
such men as Sir Hcmy Laurence, Sir Herbert Kdwardes, Sir William Muir, 
Sir Henry Durand, Colonel Baird Smith. Mr. Boton-Knrr, and others, I conceive 
that 1 did far more good than by my own labours; and I trust that tbo impetus 
thus given to the literary industry of tho two sorvices may laBt long after 1: 
urn in my grave. I am, yours faithfully, 

Athenaeum Club, June 23,1871. J. W. KAYE. 

The Oai.cutt.v Rxviuw, though mainly occupied with miscellaneous and* 
general subjects, havo given us valuable articles oh the army. Borne from tho 
pen or Sir Henrv Lawronco. who wrote with tho spirit of prophecy of the coming 
storm of which he ivoa one of the noblest victims.— Address of His Exceltspey 
the Commander"iu.Phl*t,‘ at a meeting held on ths 16JA Mag 1831, at the United. 
Service Institution of India, Simla. 

Price per No.Rs. fi | Price per Annum In advance with Postage Rs. 17. 

Calcutta. : Published by Thomas S.Smith. attfie CitsPrsssAi Bentinck Street. 
Bom ha v: Messrs. Thadker,Fining and Co.: Madras : Messrs. Higginbotham A Co.* 
Low don: Messrs. Tmbner andCc 8 and fiO Paternoster Row* 

The Ravaffes of White 

A RE completely prevented by the fwervative Oompod- 

A tion patented by Major Forbes, H. A-, JfoMUtlvo ntfMMir, D. P-W. 

This is tho only effectual procesa yei invented for protqiitlon against Wbtto Ante, 

^ fom • 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS- 

-«- 

Will you till me the best method of laying out a Lucerne Garden, to as 
to save expense in weeding, watering, t) c. ! 

Much will depond upon the area of land you intend to put under 
this crop, and tlio nature of }our soil; but the following generul in¬ 
structions may be useful :— 

If the ground is under natural grass, or is covered with surface woods, 
you may plough or dig it slightly (2 or 3 inches), then harrow or xake the 
griss, &c., together into lines ; enrt this to some convenient corner of the 
Held, and burn the whole to a black ndi; keep those ashes until the land 
il toady for seeding, and then spread them carefully over the surface. 
After paring and burning, or if the land is already under arable cultivation, 
plough or dig deeply, and harrow or rake tho surface line, to offer every 
facility for the germination of all weed seeds; ami as these appear above 
ground, repeat the ploughing or digging 3 or 4 times. Then plough or 
dig in about 30 loads per acre of good farm-yard manure. Harrow or 
rako the surface, und roll heavily; then spread broad-cost over each acre 30 
cwts of limo powder, and the aches before alluded to, and harrow or mkc in 
lightly. Then sow about 20 llw. of soed per acre, iu rows 12 inches apart. 
Keep tho space between the rows clean wtyh the baud hoe, &e., see carefully 
to (his, for, tf.tcell-weeded during thejirst yeaf, the after expense of weeding 
will he greatly lessened. After the first year, or after the crop is fairly 
established, you may greatly reduco the cost of weeding, by using a light 
bullock hoe between tho rows. Always cut tho crop before the flower 

S irs. Under good management the erop will last 0 or 10 years, and 
regular and abundant crops; but you must manure liberally, always - 
ug in mind that lime and potash manures are of the greatest value 
for Lucerne. Ho far wediave alluded to Lucerne—under dry cultivation— 
in a district with a favourable climate. If you wish to grow the crop—under 
irrigation—you may, after cleaning the land, ridge it up with the plough 
or spade as is done in turnip cultivation in Scotland the ridges may 
lie 12 inches high from the bottom of the drill, and 15 inches apart from 
centre to centre. lit the drill between ridges spread manure at the rate of 
3iU loads per aero; then split the ridges with a plough or spade, throwing 
one-half oil either side, thus raising the new ringed over the nmiiure and 
making furrows or drills wbero the ridges stood : sow the soed on the ridges, 
and the water will flow down the furrows between. Dust lima at the 
rate of 20 cwls per Acre, and the ashes over the land. Boll or harrow the 
-ridges carefully and sow the Heed at the rate of 20 lbs. pet acre ; do not 
sow deeper than 1 inch *, and chain harrow, car rake the surface lightly 
afWwanlato cover it. We have replied to yon at this length, believing 
fjhat some sf our readers who keep nones or cattU, may lie induced to try 
« plot of this v^Mble plant, 

, 1 MABCfc. 


I wish to toe the refuse of a slaughterhouse as manure \ how shall / 
proceed ! 

We presume that you refer to tho solid and liquid refuse: if so, in 
our opinion, the best and cheapest plan is to make the whole into a 
compost. Dig 2 or 3 large receptacles, tho size being regulated by the 
amount of refuse at your disposal. Over the floor of one of these, lay 
1 foot of oahes, leaves, saw-dust, peat, or anything of the sort, ana 
spread over this the daily supply of refuse matters, taking care to cover 
each addition to the heap, with a covering of 3 or 4 inches in depth of 
ashes; continue this daily, adding layer after layer until the heap has 
roaohed the surface of the ground, then cover the whole with a foot of 
peaty earth, and commence a fr.esli heap in a similar manner. Eooh 
fieui) may remain 3 months unopened, after which it will be difficult 
to detect its ingrediouts; indeed wo have seen caste coolies working 
amongst composts of this sort, without offering tho least objection. 
It will be well to get a light iron sewage cart for conveying the liquid 
and solid matters to tho dep6t: such a cart, should not cost more than 
200 Rs. 

What is a fair crop of Maize in this country ? 

About 2,00u lbs. of grain aud 5,000 lbs. of straw. 

What prUe would I pay far a good thorough-bred short-hons Hull 
in England ; 

You muy purchase an ordinary animal al from 60 to 100guineas; 
but high pedigree animals command prices varying from 500 to 1,000 
guinea**. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR- 


lo the Ed dor nf the 

Agricultural Gazette of India. 

Sin,— Tim ducks sold all over this presidency are divided into two 
classes known as Goa ducks and Gaotee, or country ducks; and the 
former though smaller lire more valued than the latter. The Goa 
ducks are, with few if auy exceptions, of a plain groy-brown colour ; 
whereas the others have more or less black and white upon thorn, and 
are often distinguishable by bluo secondary wing-foathers, and a 
metallic green lustre on their heads. There is also a marked difference 
m tho shapes of the two birds. Can any naturalist tell me the history 
of tho two varieties? A. B. C. 

MR* LOGIN'S EXPERIMENTS. 


To the Editor of the Indian Statesman* 

Snt,—1 regret - to observe in your issue of the 26th instant, that yoti 
think tliat •• tho Model Farm at Cawnpore ienot suitable for the growth 
»• of cotton,” “ os the result was a qvuilifted failure,” “ though superior 
*• cure was given to the choice ot ground and manure, and to the details 
“ of cultivation.” Tho above conclusion arrived at is, I think, pre¬ 
mature, for at lhe 10th para, off Mr. Parson’s report, ho says:—“By 
•• August 7th, the greater portion of the plants were 5 feet in height, and 
*« were then topped, which induced them to throw out several branches," 
and in the next para, he continues to say,—“ The plants began to bloom 
“ August loth, but owing to the heavy rains during that and the follow- 
“ ing month, the produce of these flowers whs very inferior, owing to 
“ the attacks of the boll worm.” 

The fact is, the plants were not healthy after the beginning of August, 
but up to the 7th they had grown exceedingly well, as the “greater 
porl ion of the plants were 5 feet in height,” fend had oommenced to 
** throw outjjranches.” So up to tins time all was flourishing. As soon, 
however, as the heavy rain began to tall, the plants failed ; so the quffff* 
lion is, why this failure ? And I llii.uk tho cause is given in the 2nd to 
7th paras, of this report, for al para. 2nd, Mr. Parson says, “the site 
ot the experiments is situated on tho uortli-oast sill* ot the farm, and iff 
sheltered by tall trees on the west, south, and south-east sales, and at 
para. 7th ‘he continues to say, “ Plot 1st, consisting of a quarter acre, 
was treated as reeomitionded by Mr. Login. Ridges 4 inches in height 
were thrown up at intervals at 3 feet.” 

Now the above at once explains to mo how the experiment proved a 
failure, for os l liave already more than once reported, all shade from 
trees is studiously to be avoided, for tho cotton plant- is a sun plant and 
requires light, so in tills case the Held was surrounded by tall trees otb 
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thne rides, only being open to the north. Thu fact js. therefore, that tho 
Held, being only o quarter of an acre, must hare been always in shudo, 
t lie very thing to be guarded against. 

Again, the ridges were only four inches in height when they should 
have boon right inches high at least, and I believe that ovou ten or 
twelve inches, in localities liable to flooding, would lie better. I certain¬ 
ly tried eight inches, but I _on particular euro was taken of tho drain¬ 
age ; thus the water could never reach to the top of the ridge, so as to 
come in direct contact Avitb the plant. To this, m my report of October 
187U, I drew particular attention, nnd at considerable length tried to 
assign a cause why the plants were in jured, by stagnant water coming 
in direct contact with the stem of tho plant ; but be thesn reasons cor¬ 
rect or not, there cun be no doubt of the fact that the cotton plant is 
very seriously injured, and in many nines killed, by water coming in 
direct contact with tho stem, of which 1 had convincing proofs both this 
and lust season. 

In Egypt tho ridges are eight inches high, but it should bo borne in 
mind lhat ll is almost a rainless country, and there everything depends 
on irrigation ; tbus they can so arrange that the water, cun never bo 
more than 4 or ft inches deep between these ridges leaving .‘1 or 4 inches 
of theao ridges above wator, so it can never come in direct eon tael with 
the plants, and lionco the wonderful out-turn of cotton in Egypt com¬ 
pared with India. So all the greater need of even higher ridges in this 
country, where we often have excessive rain, and also the necessity of 
attending to the drainage of our Holds, so us to prevent these being 
flooded. 

To me therefore it appears sell-evident that r ' ’ospivo shad/' mid ex¬ 
cess of witter have been the sole causes ol (Lie failure of the cotton ex¬ 
periments ut Ctiwnpore, which is very much to be regretted, for in other 
respects a considerable amount of care appears to have boon bestowed 
on the experiments; so I Impo those essential points will he attended to 
next season wherever the Egyptian system of growing cotton is tried ; 
and as you take u great interest m this important question, 1 hope you 
will find space at an early date for the insertion of this letter.—1 re¬ 
main, dear sir, yours truly, 

T. LOGIN. 


MINERAL"AND SALINE MANURES.—III. 



To ike Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India. 

According to the analysis of Erdmann, tho ashes of wheat, alter 
deducting per oxide of iron (P33 per cent.), silica and saml 3’37 per 
cent.), contain of,— 


Free phosphoric arid. L’T-ti'J 

Alkaline phosphates. 10 is 

Earthy plunplmtus.,,. 23-ia 


l<»o mi 

Phosphoric acid, in combination with eoda and potash, constitute the 
alkaline phosphates, and when united to lime and magnesia, the earll y 
phosphates, all these ure invariably present in the blood of man 
and beast. 

The richness of blood in red corpuscles is intimately cunneeted 
with its richness in iron, and ns recent analysis has demonstrated that 
tho blood of the Ihndooslanee is, as compared with the blood ol the 
European, deficient m red corpuscles, it is evident that the degeneration 
is due to tho deficiency of iron, and as a seqiiiiur. everything else cor¬ 
responds. The difference in strength, bone, and muscle between the two 
races, requires neither comparison nor comment, though it excites con¬ 
temptuous coram isserafiou. 

Tno most interesting part of the matter is that no artificial addition 
of suitable preparations of iron to the food will act beneficially on the 
blood, unless tqa alkaline phosphates are fully and sufficiently "present. 
Baron Liebig informs us that “the free alkali” gives to iho blood 
a number of very remarkable properties. By its means the chief 
constituents of the blood are kept in the fluid" state. On the alkali 
depends a remarkable property of tho blood,—that of dissolving the 
oxides of iron, which are ingredients of the colouring matter of the 
blood, as well as other metallic oxides, so as to form perfectly trans¬ 
parent solutions. All organised .solid parts contain alkaline bases and 
phosporic acid, in such a proportion, Hint if we suppose them combined, 
tho jmosphoric ncid predominates.” Kurt her on the learned Professor 
states:—“Tho phosphate of soda has an alkaline taste and re-action, 
like the corbonate and its solution, in presence of free carbonic acid, 
takes up as much of that acid as the carbonate of soda dues, and like it, 
only more easily, gives it off by agilatidn with air, in vacuo or by 
evaporation, without losing its power of again absorbing the carbonic 
acin." Liebig’s letters, page I0S—412. 

The phosphate of potash converts common salt into the phosphate 
of soda. If it be deficient, and tho supply of salt low, the alkaline 
strength of the blood is reduced, and with it the power of dissolving 
iron , honee the white blood corpuscles predominate m consequence of 
the want of iron, and I presumo the inferior quality of the blood, pro¬ 
duces the constitutional weakness and want, of stamina of the peoplo 
of Hindoostan. 

Man and beast alike require phosphoric acid, and derive it from the 
plant,—“ which is so wonderfully formed, that it refuses to grow, 
unloss it can obtain the phosphoric ncid, Ac., which it is bound to gather 
up aud supply to the growing animal.” 

This phosphoric acid is indestructible ; we operato upon bones 
and fossil phosphate of lime which contain it, nnd proauco phos¬ 


phorous. Wo set fire to 100 lbs of it, and lo, in place of obtaining n 
small quantity of ash, we gather 2274 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
which in the dry state consists of about 4&§ per cent, of phosphorous 
and 534 oxygen. This ucid dissolves vory -freely in water, and it 
combines with lime m (lie proportion of 51$ of add, and 484 of 
lime. Soda, when saturated with ils solution, forms pure phosphate of 
soda, and the carbonate of potash similarly treated forms the phos¬ 
phate of potash, which is the principal mineral matter present in the 
flesh of man and animals. 

The Mogul Government, when in power, knew nothing of these 
mutters, and perhaps considered tho act of stinting millions of human 
beings, in their consumption of salt, u harmless one. Wo cannot 
blame them, for England during the last century groaned tinder salt 
laws, und salt taxation, which howovor wero abandoned as soon as tlio 
common sense of the nation, so ably represented in the British Parlia¬ 
ment, wa3 convinced that neither fish, moat, nor curds, could be salted, 
nor soap nor glass be cheaply manufactured, nor an improved system 
of agriculture be introduced and maintained, if culinary salt, was 
looked on as u luxurious condiment, nnd taxed accordingly. 

The Indian convict is allowed one hundred grains of salt per diem, 

! and if an honest man uses 180 grains of suit daily, ho will consume 
| 4 seers and W chittacks m the year, flio # value of which ut two 
| annus (three pence at par) per seer, is eight annas and nine pics 
i (0.1s. 1A'0> But if this man’s acre of wheat, land was manured with 
! a bushel, or 3U4 seers of.salt, obtainable for agricultural purposes, at 
| a cost of iilieen annas and-a-kalf (Is. ll£d). and hiB salt us condiment, 
suppled to: twounnas, !nu ralt bill would amount to Rs. 1-1-0, in 
place of 8 as. 0 pies, or just double. Hut. this is not all, inasmuch 
every additional acre of land niunurod with suite increases its con¬ 
sumption bv 3U-1 seers, or oven sixty-one pounds, and brings a corres¬ 
ponding sum of money into tlm Exchequer. 

It is by no means necessary that iho rock salt of the Punjab, or 
imported British salt, should lie used as manure, as crude or unrefined 
sea salt is bettor fitted for the purpose, nnd so is the salt eliminated 
from saltpetre. One thousand parts of sea water contain 5 3 sulphate 
of magnesia, 3ft chloride of magnesium, 0 2 carbonate of lime and 
magnesia, 0*1 sulphate of lime, besides 1/2000 of sulphate and muriate 
of potash, and in addition, iodido of sodium and magnesium in 
smaller proportions. Those various substances are present in sou water 
with 2ft of chloride of sodium or sail. 

All grain eon tains a certain proportion of magnesia, nnd wheat more 
t Imu any, and as crude salt contains a considerable percentage of 
magnesian salts, its vnlpe. os a wheat manure, is apparent. 

I 1 think it is quite possible to render all crude sea and earth salt, 
totally unfit for culinary purposes, by imbuing every hundred pounds 
of such salt with five pounds of sulphate of iron,* in uqueous 
solution. 

Thu British manufacturer could prepare such ferugiuous salt ut a 
very low rate, and in India, to pay for this sulphate, a duty of five 
mums per maund should be levied on mil pot re, which should be paid by 
I tbe purchaser, the Government, receiving the duty, and supplying tho 
saltpetre mauufacturer with the sulphate of iron. By this means, 
cheap salt would become plentifully available for agricultural purposes, 
and all restrictions being removed from the manufacture of nitre, that 
most important manure would bo freccly used by agriculturists, desirous 
of producing first-class wJiont, tobacco, and sugar crops. 

It is quite unnecessary to go further into the question of tho value 
of salt as a manure, but it will interest the reader to know that the 
Chinese, the best mid most ancient agriculturists in tho world, have 
i J roin the remotest times used salt and sea wator os a manure, 
j M. lo (toux. in his history of tlio cocoannt tree states fhul the 
I inhabitants of those parts of China which border oil tho sea coast, 

| sprinkle their rice fields with sea water, and use no other manure ; and 
j lhat. in the interior they sprinkle the lands with salt, before they 
are tilliJ. and that this practice lius been followed for ages with tlio 
j greatest advantage. 

I The quuntity ol salt, to lie used varies from one to six bushels per 
acre, pasture lauds requiring most. I may mention tliut as much as 
2. cwts of salt have vory reticently been applied to an acre of hind under 
potatoes ; but this profusion is quite unnecessary. Before proceeding lo 
the next manure, L would wish lo slate authoritatively that salt is as 
much needed-by all grumniverous animals os by man. 

| If proper inquiry were undo, it. would be found that want of salt is 
at the bottom of the various outlie diseases for which India is becoming 
so famous. We hear constanlly of butchers’ meat, being unfit, for use, 
because horrible living things were present therein. On this subject, 
Professor Johnston slates : -*• From time immemorial it has been known 
that w ithout, salt man would miserably perish ; and umong horrible 
punishments entailing certain death, that of feeding culprits on saltiest* 
food is said to have prevailed in barbarous times. Maggots and corrup¬ 
tion ure spoken of by ancient, writers as tho distressing symptoms W'kiuh 
salt less food engenders, but no ancient, or unchemical modern could 
explain how such sufferings arose." Further on wo are told that “ tho 
bile also contains soda as a special and indespensable constituent, and so 
do all the cartilages of the body. Stint the supply of salt therefore, 
and neither will the bile bo able properly to assist, the digestion, nor 
the curtilages to be built up again us fast as they naturally waste.” 

I trust after this that we shall hear no more official nonsense, on the 
question of giving or wit.holding salt from cattle food. Tho unchomical 
officer of excise cannot be blamed for not understanding Buch matters 
which belong to the domain of the agricultural chemist, and not to the 
Preventive Department of India. 

After crude salt, the next most valuable saline manuro for wheal, and 
all cereals, is the nitrate of potash, or saltpetre. An immense quantity 
of this valuable salt, was annually sent to China, and much of it was there 
destroyed by being mode into fireworks. A good deal went to 
London for conversion into gunpowder, and nitric acid, But as Peru 
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now supplies England with the nitrate of soda, at a cheap rate, the nilrio 
acid in made therefrom,, in preference ttfrthe expensive saltpetre of 
Bengal. 

I know of no.mow useless waj of disposing of nitre, thou converting 
it into fireworks, and for every 102 pound* of nitre, so consumed, 
46*55 of potash and 53*45 of nitric acid, are lost to the farmer beyond 
redemption. 

Scientific agriculture teaches us 'flint the gluten of wheat is derived 
from nitrogen, and wo know that 26 parte by weight of nitrogen, and 
74 of oxygen, constitute 100 parts of nitric mud, as also that 82’53, of 
nitrogen and 17*47 of hydrogen constitute 100 parts of ammonia. 

. Farmyard manure contains ammonia in abundance, which, though 
unseen, is constantly passing off as vapour, and thus the greater part of 
its nitrogen' is wasted; but the nitrogen of saltpetre is fixed, mid 
by being in combination with potash, it supplies the growing plant 
with that most valuable alkali; and as the phosphate of potash, the 
principal mineral matter in the flesh of man and beast, cannot possibly 
be produced from the constituents of ammonia, it follows that saltpetre 
possesses per ?e very valuablo chemical properties in a most convenient 
compact and economical form. 

It has been carefully explained that, gluten in the most valuable, 
part of wheat, and according to tho analysis of “ Keknle," “gluton 
obtained from a starch manufactory, yielded from l to 1J percent. <if 
urihes, which contained of,— 


Potash . 

Soda . 

Limo . 

Magnesia . 

Per Oxide of Iron .... 

Sulphuric arid. 

Chlorine . 

Phosphoric arid . 

. 


7‘S7 

an 

n-:u 

jyns 
7 :u 
o-thi 

00‘l 

rrj u* 
r» j.: 


IUO‘00 

From a consideration of these facts and figures the following conclu¬ 
sions may bo safely drawn, vizThat the large proportion ol phos¬ 
phoric acid and potnsh needed by wheat, can. in India, only he produced 
by the liberal use of fossil phosphate of lime and saltpetre, mid uh the 
notable proportion of soda and magnesia, present in first class wheat, 
is beyond a doubt, derived* from the salt used us manure, it is demon¬ 
strated that, unless the incalculable mineral wealth, now locked up in the 
*■ SnvaUirlcs,'* is turned to prntirnl account, and cheap salt and nitre 
(as well as the stilino manures required for other crop*) are freelv 
placed within t#io means and reach of the agricultural classes, the 
laudable intentions of TLis Grace tho Duke of \rg\le, and of llis 
Excellency The Earl Mayo, Viceroy and Governor-Genera I of India to 
confer on Ilindoostan, the great and lasting benefits of an improved 
agriculture, will be. 1 regret to say, entirely and absolutely frustrated 
Kussowloc, 2 9th June 1871 . 11 . 


rXDIAN PESTS.—T. 


the Mr-Noousi:. 

The mungoose i.s one of the most prominent, perhaps tlm mo«a 
prominent of Indian pests. Hold, wary, and active, lie carries on 
his depredations at our very doors, and is off to cover again s.i 
sharp, that rarely indeed is even n glimpse of the culprit caught. 
When his conscience is clear however, or rather (for his conscience 
is never clear) when he feels confident, that no definite fa nit enn 
be certainly laid to his charge, lie is more ready to assert his 
privileges as a free citizen, though he cannot conceal his con¬ 
sciousness that lie is not popular. He sleeps little, though 
strictly speaking, a nocturnal animal. At all hours of the day 
wo may see him stealing ulnng our hedges, talcing advantage of 
every bush and dump of grass, stopping every few yards to see if 
the wny is clear, and making a sudden rush across any open spot 
in his road, llis presence is generally proclaimed by the out-cries 
of the minus and bulbuls, ever the foremost of the feathered tribe 
to announce a foe. Habitually on the alert, he sneaks along ns 
if lie saw nothing and cared for nothing; and if discovered where 
he cannot instantly plunge info the vegetation,he looks about with 
a look of innocent wonder, and then retires modestly to some 
retreat; only to re-appear however, when the coast is clear r at 
come spot nearer his destination—the most suitable cover in flu* 
viciuity of tho poultry-yard. Once there, the -wily creature 
manages to he ubiquitous without ever showing himself. But let 
a hapless chicken come within a yard of any part of the grass or 
the shrubbery, aud a tremendous cackling from the whole inha¬ 
bitants of the yard brings out a host of servants, who after a 
lengthened search can report only that feathers were flying all about 
the place, and that a-bird is missing. This will be repeated day 
after day in spite of all precautions. In watchfulness, the mungoose 
aurpo&?pfl perhaps all other animals not guided by scent. You may 
2 march 


stand sentry, gun in hand, hohr after hour without avail. If yon could 
see the mungoose, the mungoose sees you first, and resists the most 
tempting opportunities to spring on hi9 prey. But on the spot he is; 
for only withdraw for five minutes, leaving some One to.watch for 
his coming if you like, and a sudden uproar among the fowls will 
tell you that he came long ago and was there all tho time. By 
night his tactics are the same. The verandahs, the stablls, the 
servants’ quarters are unmolested ; but omit for a single night to 
close up the rat-hole at the bottom of the fowl-house door, and 
in the morning you will find five or six of your finest, hens with 
their throats torn. But once leave your bird-cage out till after 
dark, and wherever the mungoose may have been other evenings, 
t hat evening he is sure to be possingyour door. We remember a friend 
who was rearing a brood of chickens in a large parrot cage. After 
! feeding 1 hem ono evening at sundown under tho porch, ho thought- 
I lessly left them standing there. ITo came out again in about a 
, quarter of an hour, but found that, three of his pets had had their 
| heads torn off through the bars of the cage. About a hundred 
yards off master mungoose was trotting along, apparently on some 
private errand. 

| There are the usual wavs of getting rid of this intolerable pest, 

I the gun and traps. When a mungoose takes up its residence in 
! a compound, it passes certain wavs at nearly the same hours every 
day : and if the# he a family of them, they often go together in 
a string. \h the mungoose, though easily alarmed, is not sus- 
i picious unless it lias good cause, it muv by a little care be met- and 
shot from behind u bush or wall on these occasions. As to traps, 

1 the mungoose is very cunning, but we have twice known ono (tho 
.vime one we believe ; it escaped the first time) caught in a box- 
trap after it had been left in tin; animal's haunts for several days. 

J Before entering, the mongoose went, round and round tho trap 
many times, and one day mounted on the top of it. Of 
i course a steel snap-trap, if largo enough, would bo more 
! effective. The bait used on the above occasions was first a 
i dead chicken, and the second time a dead bandicoot. Though es- 
i sentiallv a beast of prey and eager for warm blood, the mungoose 
will, if hungry, eat carrion. Wo have not mentioned poison, simply 
i because we never heard of its being employed to destroy theBo 
animals ; but there can be none but a superstitious doubt that if 
; introduced into the body of a dead bird, snake, or other animal, it 
would be swalloweif by and kill the mungoose. 

j The lining noses are a genus of tho Vivcrrinee, of Civets, a sub- 
i family of the great order of Carnivora (beasts of prey). The sub- 
[ family are at once conspicuous by their long and slender bodies, 

1 and bv iheir short legs and consequent small height. Their 
, muzzles are more produced than in any others of tho order, 

| and they have all long tails. This general appearance will bo at 
! once suggested when we name tho civet-cats, mungooses, and 
| mrnoorren (tree-cats or toddy-cats) as belonging to the Viverrinw. 
j Other points of similarity, appearing on a closer inspection, are 
that they possess tho power of contracting their pupils circularly, 

! are nocturnal in their habits, and have, with one or two exceptions, 
j rough, coarse, hair. Some have the hind feet plantigrade, but most 
walk on their toes like tho cat and dog tribes. Nearly all secrete 
a powerfully odorous substance, typified in the much-prized per¬ 
fume of the civet-cat. They have twelve incisors or cutting teeth, 
and four canines ; but the molars vary in number, not always be¬ 
ing the same even in the genera. The scientific name of the genus 
: of mungooses is FlerpoMo* ; they are marked by several very dis- 
1 tinot features. The hair is always long, and has in a conspicuous 
| degree the harshness characteristic of the sub-fuinily. In general, 

| moreover, each hair is of several colours alternately arranged, 

' giving the animals their peculiar pepper-and-salt appearance. But 
j what, first strikes the eye, in this genus is the t&il. Long, 
an in all the Viverrinw, in this class the tail is also bushy, 
especially at its junction with the body, whence it tapers to the 
point which is black in several species. Without the hair, the tail 
is very slight., exeept at the base, and the skin of it is much finer 
than that of the body, so as sometimes to come away if tho animal bo 
lifted by the tail. In marked contrast to some of the other genera, 
the mungooses have small powers of climbing and seldom leave the 
j ground. With the exception perhaps of one or two Himalayan 
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species, this genua, though possessing the civet-poucli, do not give 
out the odorous secretion. They are further marked by small 
rounded ears, not sticking up above the head as in the civet-cat, 
which gives them a lizard-like aspect. They have five toes to 
each foot, hind and fore; and can partially draw in their claws 
like the cat. Mungooses have sharp snouts, short powerful 
limbs, luia!l foot, and brown dull eyes with a stolid and horrible, 
expression. Tludr habits are very active, and their disposition 
savage. The type of the genus in the ichneumon of Egypt. 

Seven species of mungoose have been identified in Indiu. They 
range from thirty to forty inches in length, of which the tail is 
almost half. The largest is II. ritticoUis. Five seem to be 
confined to jungles, and have been killed principally on the 
Eastern mul Western Ghauts, the Himalayas, or tin; Xcilgherrio*; 
very little is know n of their habits. Tuey vary in colour from 
tawny to reddish; and a Himalayan rpecies. the smallest in 
India, is prettil} freckled with yellow, (hie, conspicuous by 
the black tip to its tail, is very common on our own bill sta¬ 
tions, Mat liuran, Kliandalla, &o. They may be ft i>ni at any hour 
of the day prowling about in search of li/.irds and small birds, 
or coming out of their holes at. dusk, followed by their younir. 
The other two are found all over the plain* of India : one, 
fhrpestf'x Mahicenmit, being confined to Bengal and North India, 
with Assam and lhtnuab ; and the other. //. fn'met 1 *, replacing 
it ill Southern, Central, and Western India. They differ \en 
little in colour, but the latter has the advantage in ‘•ize. some 
specimens measuring nearly three feet. 

In this part of India, the mungoose is known to bring forth its 
young (three or four at a birth) in the hot. season, but they 
probably lia\e a litter about the end of llw* nioijsOon also. They 
devour snakes, rats, mice, and birds, and are very greedy of i*ggs : 
but must dcppiul childly for their food on lizards, many \ari«‘lies 
of which abound in the grass and undergrowth in the hot season. 
The slender and supple form of the, mungoose enables it to follow 
its prey into much narrower holes than one would suppose, 
judging from the size of the animal. It can however, easily en¬ 
large or deepen a hole, as its claws are formed for digging. The 
mungoose has great courage, and v PV readily seize poultry and 
rabbits; and they doubt W 1 d* stroy hare-, in the fields at night. 
Mungooses live generally in pairs, and are found in all descriptions 
of country, in jungles, or living in holes in^open plains, in tin* 
neighbourhood of a illages, nnd in the compounds and hedgerows 
of every cantonment. They seem indifferent to wet, nnd are to 
be seen moving about in the long crass during the rainiest days of 


with which the mungoose seizes snakes by the throat and avoids 
their bite, lias been obserffed in tho African species* II* badius is 
described as apparently restricted to sandy districts covered with 
brushwood, and as occasionally caught sight of rusfiing from one 
copse to another. Curious to state, only insects were found in the 
stomachs of those examined, though the natives said that they 
preyed upon lizard*, snakes/rats, &c. It is quite likely that locusts 
and other large insects are eaten by the Indian mongooses. 
Strangely* epongh, the knowledge of an antidoto to snake-bite is 
attributed to the African species by the natives of that continent.' 

Hr. Horsfield tells of a Java mungoose that it is found most 
abundant in the large teak forests, and that it is very expert in 
burrowing in the ground in pursuit of vats. It possesses, lie says, 
great natural sagacity, and it willingly seeks the protection of man. 
In a domestic state it is docile and attached to its master, whom it 
.follows like a dog. It frequently places itself erect on its hind 
i legs, regarding everything that passes with great attention. It is 
j of a \cry restless disposition, and always carries its food to tfce 
j most retired spot in the place .where it is kept, to consume it. It 
I is wry cWnlv in its habits. It is exclusively carnivorous, and 
j wry destructive to poultry, employing great artifice in the surpris- 
; ing of chickens, ft has been observed that its sanguinary character 
| shows itself occasionally in a manner that renders it dangerous as 
| a domestic animal; and it indulges at intervals in fits of excessive 
; violence. 

j Mongooses cluscly resemble in their habits, and seem hi replace 
| in the torrid zone, the martens and weasels (Muxtcllidm, a different 
j family) of more northern latitudes. Several of the latter (a brightly 
painted weasel included) occur in the Himalayas; and one species (a 
marten) is found in the Xeilghemes. A curious semi-aquatic ani¬ 
mal, allied to the mungooses, is found in*Nepal. It is said to feed 
on crabs and frogs. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. * 

| Tin: land under cultivation in Australia, in 1871, was 900,000 

1 acres against 0*10,(HK) in 1801. 

i — --—— 

: ()ff\i. is being now turned to account as manure. Thus we 

I leern that in France the bodies of dead animals are utilized by 
j immersing their soft parts in a feeble solution of hydrochloric acid, 

| which soon transforms them into an odourless pulp. This, when 
| mixed with phosphate of lime, gives a manure of the best quality’. 


the monsoon. The mungoose is olten tamed; and, unlike many 


animals, lias no disposition to go back to a wild state, but stay’s 
about the house, showing much attachment to its master. In 
confinement it loses some of its sharpne-:- and running, and occa¬ 
sionally falls a prey to Jones’s dog. It is however rather te¬ 
nacious of life. Its cry is a short, sharp, bark, which is seldom 
littered. The mungoose moves at a steady’, shufiling trot, its head 
low, and its belly’ close to the ground: but when reconnoitring, 
or watching its prey, its movements are graceful and agile as 
those of a serpent. It runs by a succession of powerful bounds. 

Many experiments have been made with the view of ascertaining 
the truth of the popular idea of the insusceptibility of the mungoose 
to snake-bite. The thickness of the nnimnl’s skin renders it difficult 
to make sure that the snake’s fangs have reached the blood vessels, 
in casos of apparent immunity ; and on the other hand, when the 
mungoose has died, it has been su9pectod to have been the result of 
rough treatment during the trial. Mungooses are known to eat small 
snakes, and they are so expert at catching them that it is doubt¬ 
ful if they ever get bitten in a state of nature. And this may pro¬ 
bably be said of the different hill species as much a 9 of the well- 
known animal. i 

The family of TVtvm'iue is unrepresented in Britain, and all I 
Europe has but one species of ichneumon or mungoose, II. Wid- 
dringtoniiy found in the Sierra Morena mountains. The genus, 
comprising many Asiatic species unknown in India, is also largely 
represented in Africa ; and it is interesting to find travellers, from 
Egypt and Abyssinia down to the Capo of Good Hope, remarking 
the same active habits, grizzled appearance, and taftieablo disposi¬ 
tion, so familiar to us in this country. The oft-mentioned skill too, 


I T i is stated by an American journal that the eggs of the com¬ 
mon lien, with those of many other birds, present certain external 
characteristics by which we can determine beforehand their sex. 
If male, tfie ogg has, at its pointed end, small folds itnd wrinkles; 
while, if female, it is quite smooth and well rounded off at 
both ends. 

A Machine for planting potatoes has been patented in America, 
which, wo arc told, makes the furrow, deposits the seed, and covers 
it up going only onceover the ground, and the machine can be used 
with cit her one or two horses. Machines of this character are much 
j needed in India, but it will be years, we fear, before improved agri¬ 
cultural implements are introduced generally’ throughout the 
country. 

Forestry in the Punjab, according to our Lahore contemporary, 
is no better managed than in any other province in India. Re¬ 
garding the Punjab forests, Indian Public Opinion writes s— 

“ It is quietly admitted that while the forests arc being 
made to yield up their wealth, * plantation has been too long 
neglected in the province/and that the efforts hitherto made to ensure 
a sufficient stock of new trees have been * desultory And unsystema¬ 
tic/ and tho local Government insist on the necessity for systema¬ 
tic and energetic effort to plant largely and maintain the sup¬ 
ply equal to or in excess of the demand. Until this be done on 
the most liberal scale we cannot accept the entire value of timber 
brought into market as assets in revenue account of profit an d 
loss. It is indeed reaping where we have not sown.” 
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A beautiful orchid of the genus ccelogyne , species crhtata, is, 
the Pioneer informs us, now in fine bloom at the Khoosroo Bagh at 
Allahabad. This is believed to be the first instance of any orchids of 
this very delicate genus flowering in the plains of the North-West. 
In the elegance of its shape and the purity of its colour, it is sup¬ 
posed to be unrivalled among orchids: the petals are of a dazzling 
white, and the labellnm tinged with bright yellow. 


The Pioneer speaks of tlic existence of a tree in Tasmania, known 
as the fever tree . It is now being largely cultivated in Algeria, the 
South of France, and Corsica. The tree is of rapid growth in 
marshy soils from which it arrests the generation of mursh miasm, 
its wood is hard as teak, impregnated with a camphor-like odour, 
and gives an extract of notably astringent power, and un alkaloid 
;iIliad to quinine. Should such a tree thrive in Lidia, its in¬ 
troduction would be a benefit of no small amount. 


The Lucknow Times furnishes us with several instances of plants 
that will not propagate by seed. We lately mentioned the sugar¬ 
cane as one. Th$ bamboo it says is another. The rose is never pro- 
pugated except by cuttings, and our contemporary has not heard of 
strawberry-plants growing from seed. The same journal men¬ 
tions a fact in connection with the plantain-tree which furnishes a 
curious illustration of the effects of human interference with tho 
processes of nature. The parent tree will give a good yield for 
the first two years, and begin to degenerate in the third. The 
mangoe grown from seed is seldom equal to the parent tree in 
quality. 


The Paris correspondent of the Indian Statesman writes, that 
from experiments made in the Hotel Dieu, it has been shewn that 
the least nutritive food in the world is the meat of prize cattle. 

Adipose degeneracy is the result of preventing oxen destined for 
tho slaughter-house, taking natural exercise while the fattening 
process goes on. The protoplasm or vital energy of the beast is 
lower than in a vegetable, and men fed upon its flesh, run down in 
strength and activity. Nature has made severe enactments 
against overfeeding in the brute creation, no less than in the human 
family. Tho languid heart, the feeble digestion, the swollen 
liver, and tho abseuco of recuperative force, are tho penalties which 
mau and beast must undergo, if either goes beyond the limit of 
temperance. ” 


The Friend of India loams from a Melbourne paper that a tree 
was lately felled at Sandy Creek, Wagga Waggn, for the 
purpose of securing honey, -yrhicli it was known had been collected 
Ihere by a rather large swarm of bees. It says :—“ When the tree 
was cut down there was found in the hollow one of tho most as¬ 
tonishing collections of honey ever known, probably to have been 
gathered by one swarm of bees. There were several immense 
layers of comb ten feet in length, and of great density, extending 
along the inside of the trunk, and almost entirely covering the 
hollow of the tree. After it had been carried homo (having been 
wasted considerably by the fall of the tree, and the primitive 
mode in which it was collected) t^ie comb yielded over two 
hundred pounds of honey of the purest quality. ” 


The Madras Government have received some genuine Manilla 
tobacco seed for experimental cultivation in the Presidency. 
According to the local journals, the seed will be distributed to the 
Agri-Horticultural Societies at Madras and Oot&camund, to Mr. 
IS. A. Campbell (Dindigul), and to the Collectors of the Godavery, 
Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, South Canara, and Malabar 
I fistricts; also to the Collectors of the Ganjarn, Vizagapatam, 
Kistna, Tanjore, and Madura Districts, with the request that tho 
results (with sample of produce) may bo reported to Government 
through the Board of Revenue. A supply of the seed will bo 
sent also to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore and to the Resi- 
dent of Tr&vancorc and Cochin for experimental cultivation in 
those territories, with the request that Government may, in duo 
course, be informed of the results of the experiment with sample 
of the produce. a 

3 MARCH • 


The lhlfu Gazette^ quoting tho Batavia Ilandeisbiad , gives an 
account of a vegetable wonder to bo seen in that city. In the 
garden attached to a Chinese residence is a wonderful plantain- 
1 roe, about five foot high, and of moderate thickness. It shows but 
two'largo loaves, but has moro than twenty flower clusters hanging 
down along its sides, some of which have already opened. People, 
old and young, rich and poor, come from far and wido to witness thi* 
wonder ; und the Javanese and Chinese pay great respect to tile 
plant, and place offerings mid smoking incense all around it. " 8omc 
bring flowers and strew them under the tree, others gather some 
of tho plantuin flower, held them over the smoke of the incense 
mid ufterwards wrap them in their pocket handkerchiefs with 
great cave. All lay money down, and an eye-witness says that he 
saw the pile of coin becoming greater and greater to the intense 
joy of the owner of the tree." 


Tiie obstacle to the development uf an extensive trade in 
the fibre of lthea or China grass, is the absence of suitable ma¬ 
chinery for separating the fibre and bark from the stem, and the 
fibre from the bark, the cost of effecting this by manual labour 
being very great. With a view of removiug this difficulty, Go¬ 
vernment, as our leaders know, have for some time held out a prize 
of .£5,000 for tho best machine or process for effecting this purpose, 
and the Gazette of India announce* that the public competition 
for the prize will take place on the 1st of April. The competi¬ 
tion will be held at the Government Rhea Plantation at Saharun- 
pore, where competitors are to have their machinery ready for 
trial by that date. Tho prize machine is to be transferred, if 
required, to Government at 5 per cent, above cost price, tho patent 
rights also, if required, on payment, of a royalty of 5 per cent, on 
tho cost price of all machines manufactured under tho patent 
during its currencyr Rewards of moderate amount will bo given 
for meritorious inventions, even though failing to meet entirely the 
conditions laid down lor the competition. 


According to recent observation, oak timber appears to be, 
rapidly disappearing from Europe. We get the following informa¬ 
tion from an English journal:—“ In France, since 1(300, no oak has 
been felled until full-grown, that is, until within thirty years of 
its probable decay. The consumption of oak timber in France-ha* 
doubled during the last fifty years. In 1800, £\ 70,000,000 worth 
was consumed, of which £500,000 worth was imported against 
£5,000,000 worth consumed in 1820, of which £400,000 worth 
was imported. France requires every year 15,000,000 cubic feet 
of oak timber for wine casks, 000,(XX) for her fleet, 150,000 for rail¬ 
way stock, and 7*0,000 for building purposes. In 182(5, the total 
value of imported staves was £800,0 A); at present the total value 
is £5,000,000. A similar increase of the importation of oak for 
the next thirty years would probably double the price. France, 
after losing Alsace and Lorraine, contains 135,000,000 acres, of 
which 20,000,000 are covered with forest. Tho sumo enormous 
consumption is going on all over Europe, and the supply decrease' 
yearly.” 


A correspondent in Plymouth County, Massachusetts, write* 
to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, urging tho forma¬ 
tion of Farmers’ clubs and the frequent meeting of farmers for. 
comparison of views, &c. lie says 

“ If we had Farmers’ clubs organized in all the towns, and these 
in communication with a central head, any important fact estab¬ 
lished could be at once made known to all the clubs throughout 
the country. Tho most important work for the clubs would be to 
establish facts by actual experiments. This is our groat want at 
ruse lit. We have very little positive knowledge in regard to the 
>est methods of applying labour or material to the soil for any 
crop. This ought not to be. It is true Hint climate and soil have 
something to do with the methods ; but with organized effort and 
experiment, the best methods of planting and cultivating our princi¬ 
pal crops may he developed, and thereby some progress be made in 
the right direction. Let a Farmers’ club bo formed in every town, 
and let no year pass without the institution of some experiment in 
agriculture for the instruction of the members, and when tho re¬ 
sults are important, let the facts be communicated to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for more general dissemination." 
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Ar tho Institution of Cixil Engineers mi January 30, Mr. George i 
(Jordon, M. Inst. (J. E., read a paper “ on tho value of water, \ 
and il8 storage and distribution in Southern India.” Tho object 
of the paper was to deal with the probable result s of works of 
irrigation as commercial speculations. The author submitted the ■ 
following conclusions:— 

1st. That irrigation would benefit tlie cultivator to such an 
extent as to enable him to pay a water-rate (‘(pud to two-thirds of 
tlm increased value of his crop, and still Lave his own profits 
from 60 per cent, to 400 percent, in cxces> of tlu*>e derived from , 
dry cultivation. Ibid. That the most profitable application of 1 
capital would be found in the construction of storage reservoirs us 
an addition to distribution works already in existence, and that 
llieso would yield a net return of 4<» per cent., after paying one- 
third of the gross revenue to tin? existing works, and increasing 
the revenue of such works by 4 1 per cent. 3rd. That the ar¬ 
bitrary water-rate of 1 2s. pel* acre axis on the data, assumed by 
Government, insufficient to yield a fair return direclly «>u tlie 
average of new irrigation work*-., unless these included the storage 
of water for a second crop. 4th. That 1 he profitable employment 
of capital in irrigation depended chiefly on tin* recognition of the 
principle that the water-rale should he li\ed with reference to the 
value of the crop produced by and the cost of the works in each 
case, and that othorwhw muny very henelieial project* would re- ■ 
main unexecuted. 


Accojidixu to the I'lnijUsluno/t , the (\>mmi>>iuivi‘ of Sindh ha> 
discovered a process by which “ Onsur " soils may he reclaimed : - j 

“ When the salt is in moderate quantity, a crop Nsown in spite 
of it, ajid the stalks of xvhat(‘\--r is produced are cut off and left 
on the ground, into which they are afterwards ploughed to decom¬ 
pose. Where the laud is subject to inundation, the next vi^e ■ 
produces a film of good soil, whicli i-also ploughed in. Another > 
crop is then sown, which gives « superior yield ; and vepothion of 
the process described leads to further continual improxcut* nl. 
Tho same plan has been tried where fresh water x\,.s iwd for 
irrigation, and given good results; and thru* appears to he no 
reason why it should not be generally adopt.-d. The posdlulity of 
remunerative success depends of course on the proportion of saline 
matter present in the soil." 

A similar process say's tho Ttnp*, ri already in n-i 

among the native cullixntors, with the addition of deep ploughing 
and turning up of the soil. Whenever the (piautity of “rcli" or i 
“loni” in the soil is not too great for tho attempt to bo remu¬ 
nerative, and the landlord consents to forego his rent for the first 
fexv years, our cultivators manage to reclaim iV. The trial crops 
Hoxxm are generally the inferior cereals like bajra, &c. If a plant , 
could be discovered which might possess the virtue of absorbing 
or decomposing th(* salts in a greater degree than other plants, tin* . 
process perhaps might be .somewhat simpliiied. There are certain 
plants that grow "vigorously in an oxer-saline soil, and might per- ; 
liaps be made use of." 


A cciiuiKSPO.NDKNr wiutks:— Is it knoxvn by x\ 1mm nr when 1 
tho forage plant Lucerne was introducedf If so, a inoimment j 
should be erected to his memory. Like many other long cultivated i 
m plants, its native habitat is rather Jm/.y ; tlie South of Europe j 
Persia, and Peru have each had the honour acceded to them. , 
An easily managed crop, producing m arly 60 tons per acre yearly', j 
and sold cheap at 100 lbs. for a shilling, is worth attention. Let j 
us see lmw it is managed: tlie seed is sold in Poona about lOd. per | 
lb., the natives lay out the ground for irrigation in beds about 0 ! 
feet by 15 feet, and sow the seed broad-cast about 26 lbs. to an 1 
acre. I prefer sowing 20 lbs. to ail aero with the common native I 
seed drill, ns the weeding is more easily effected, and where a j 
good head of water can be obtained, T have the beds 00 feet by 20 
feet, so that the irrigation does not require such constant attention, j 
and the man in chargo can be weeding or cutting the crop while j 
the watering is going on. | 

“November to February is the best sowing season, as at that time 
it has fewer weeds to contend with while young. Lucerne is not j 


particular about tho kind of soil, provided it is rich and deep. In 
t he Deccan one sowing lasts about 3 years, it is lit to cut six 
xveekd after sowing, and on a good soil three hundred pounds per 
acre can be cut throughout the year. About Bombay it is generally 
killed by tho soaking rain during the monsoon season, but if the 
drainage is thorough, it will bear a heavy rain-fall. Irrigation is 
required about once a week in hot weather.” 


Mr. Emkuson discourses in one of his “Essays” upon tho 
occupation of the farmer, as follows:—“ The glory of the farmer is 
Ilia i, in the division of labour, it is his part to create. All trade 
rests at last, on his primitive authority. lie stands close to 
nature : he obtains from the earth, the bread and the meat. The 
food which was not, he causes to be. The first fanner was tho 
first man, and all historic nobility rests on possession and use of 
land. Men do not like hard work, but every man has an excep¬ 
tional respect for tillage, and the feeling that this is the original 
calling of his race, that lie himself is only excused from it by 
sonic circumstance which made him delegate it fur a time to 
other hands. If In* had not some skill which recommends him to 
tin* farmer, some product for which the farmer will give 
him corn, lie must himself return into his due place among 
the planters. And the profession has in all eyes its ancient 
charm, as standing nearest to God, the first cause. Then 
tin* beauty of nature, the tranquillity and innocence of the 
country man, his independence, and his pleasing arts—the care of 
bees, of poultry, of sheep, of cows, tho dairy, tho care of hay, of 
fruits, of orchards, and forests, and the reaction of these on 
lbe xvorkmun in giving him a strength and plain dignity liko tho 
face and manners of nature— all men acknowledge. All men 
keep tho farm in reserve as nil asylum, where, in case of mischance, 
to hide their property, or a solitude if they do not succeed in 
society. And who knows how many glances of remorse are, 
turned this way from bankrupts of trade, from mortified pleaders 
in Courts and •Senates, or from the victims of idleness and 
pleasure ! Poisoned lw toxvn-life and town-vices, tho sufferer 
ivm>!\i\s : - “ Well, mv children, whom I lmvo injured, shall go 
back to the land, to bo m ruited and ennui by that xvliich should 
haxe been my nursery, ami noxv shall bo their hospital :— 

The farmer lias grave trusts confided to him. In the great 
household of nature, tlie fanner stands at the door of tho bread 
room and weighs to each his load. It is for him to say xvliethor men 
should marry or not. E\ cry marriage, and tho number of births, are 
indissolubly' connected with tlie abundance of food ; or as Burke 
said, ‘ man breeds at the mouth.’ Then lie is the Board of Qua¬ 
rantine. , The farmer is the lionrded # cnpitftl of health, ns lie is 
also the capital of wealth, and it is from him that the health And 
tlie power, moral and intellectual, of tlie cities come. Tho city is 
always recruited from the country. Tlie men in cities who are. 
the centres of energy, the driv ing-wheels of trade, politics, or 
practical arts, and the women of beauty and genius, are the 
children or grand-children o* farmers, and are spending the ener¬ 
gies xvliich their father's hardy silent life accumulated in frosty 
furrows, in poverty, necessity, and darkness. In English factories, 
the 1) >y xvho watches the loom, to tie the threads when the wheel 
stojw, to indicate that the thread is broken, is called a minder. 
And in this great factory of our Copernican globe, shifting its 
slides, rotating its constellations, limes and tides,—bringing noxv 
the day of planting,then of watering, then of weeding, then reaping, 
then of curing and storing—the farmer is the minder. His machine 
is of colossal proportions ; tho diameter of the water-wheel, the 
arms of the levers, the power of the battery, are out of all mecha¬ 
nic measure, and it takes him long to understand its parts and 
its working. This pump never “ sucks” ; these screws are never 
loose; this machine is never out of gear; the vat and piston- 
wheels and tire* never w,ear out, but are self-repairing. Wo see 
the farmer with pleasure and respect, when we think what powers 
and utilities are so meekly worn. lie knows every secret of 
labom*. He changes the face of the landscape. Put him on 
a new planet, and ho would know where to begin ; yet there is no 
arrogance in his bearing, but a perfect gentleness. The fanner 
stands well on the xvorld. Plain in manners as in dress, lie would 
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not shine in palace* ; lie I* absolutely unknown and inadmissible 
therein. living or frying he never shall he heqjHl of in them. Yet 
tlie drawtng-room heroes, put down beside him, would shrivel in 
lii* presence—the solid and 1 inexpressive, they expressed to gold 
leaf. ‘But he;stands well on the world, ns Adam did, as mi 
Indian 'does, as HotnerV heroes, Agamemnon and Achilles do. 
He is » person whom a poet of any clime—Milton or Cervantes— 
would appreciate, as being really a piece of the old unturn, 
comparable to sun and moon, riinbow and flood: because ho is, 
ns all natural persons are, representative of nature as much as these. 
That uncomijlted behaviour which we admire in animals and in 
young children belongs to him, to the hunter, the sapor—the man 
who lives in the presence, of nature. Cities force growth, and 
make men talkative and entertaining, but they make them art!ti¬ 
dal. What possesses interest for us is the natural part of each, its 
constitutional excellence. This is for ever a surprise, engaging 
and lovely ; we cannot be satiated with knowing it, and about it, 
and it is this which the Amversation with nature cherishes and 
guards." 


AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE 


THIS COST OF GROWING AN AC UK OF TUINIPS. 


The subject, was discussed at the recent mcetiugof the Western • 
Komi Farmers’ Society. Mr. Arras, Foddcrtv, read the* following 
paper:— 

In opening the discussion of this evening, I am anxious to clear 
away some difficulties that suggested themselves to me on first at¬ 
tempting to handle the subject. It may he asked at the outset 
what is meant by the cotf of an acre of turnips. Is it what they 
can be grown for, or is it what they can be bought at ? The tirst 
question is the one I will endeavour to answer as best J can. Then 
comes the question what is a crop of turnips Y and that resolves it¬ 
self into other two, viz., is the crop to bo understood as a small 
crop grown at least expense ; or as a large crop grown at a relative 
cost Y You may grow’ a crop <»f .10 Ions at a co>t of £10, or you 
may growa crop of Jo tons at a cost of £ 0 , and you may of course 
grow a crop of “ crops and roots” at a cost of little over the rent 
of the land. Which of these are we to consider the best system 
to follow Y and it is a difficult question to answer unless \ iewed in 
relation to other crops. If turnips must he eaten upon the farm, 
the answer is easily given ; if they he removed, the answer is 
more difficult. But in calculating the cost of glowing this acre of 
turnips, future crops must be kept out of view, as in the present 
case we want to arrive at their cost as a crop, and as having no 
bearing on any succeeding crop. In other words, can we .grow an 
acre of turnips on one year’s tenancy to pay all outlay of labour, 
manure, rent, and other expenses Y Or to put it in another wa v, 
do we glow our turnips a^tui auxiliary crop to have an influence on 
the whole rotation; or do we grow them because they are the cheap¬ 
est food we can prepare for stock Y I made the remark t lift other day 
to a friend that! thought we might try to prow each crop because we 
get intrinsic value for it. Oh, then, he said, what intrinsic value do 
you get from a cron of fallow Y I said that is a manure, nnd ought to 
stand against the following crop. Farm operations are so strung* 
together, as it were on one string, that it is very hard to isolate the 
cost of any one crop. But in the present hypothesis I will endea¬ 
vour to do so, and will aim at having as good a crop as I can grow, 
on the footing that rent and labour are the same, whether I lm \0 
a 50 ton crop or a 10 ton crop—labour the same of course in pre¬ 
paration, sowing, and hoeing, if not in storing. But I have detain¬ 
ed you too long on preliminaries, audt will now proceed to details. 
By the end of September we obtained access to our acre of land, 
from which wo. hope to obtain a crop of Swedish turnips equal t<» 
the labour, anxiety, and expense lavished upon it. We will sup¬ 
pose the land to hie good friable loam, of ample depth to allow the 1 
top roots to bury themselves beyond the reach of over an average , 
drought,'* rather too full of couch grass to suit the tastes of an 
economical estimator. The first subject of consideration is whether i 
we ought to manure it on the surfaeo before ploughing, or manure ' 
it in the drill in spring. Out of deference to generally existing 
custom, we resolve to defer the manuring till spring. ‘ The next ! 
matter to consider is liow to plough it. Whether to give a single 
furrow of ten inches deep, with two horses; or two furrows, seven 
inches deep each, the due plough following the Other, the last one 
having the mould-board removed ; or a single furrow twelve or 
thirteen inches deep, drawn by. three horses. We reject on this 
occasion the double furrow, as the benefit of such deep stirring 
would be reaped from one crop, and to the cost of one crop 
wc are to oonfine ourselves at present. The same plea holds good in 
the three horse-furrow. Having got that point settled, we proceed 
to have our acre ploughed by two stout horses ten inches deep. 

4 makcti • 


! They manage to turn over four-fifths the first day, fiuislung the 
remainder next forenoon. Calculating ten shillings a day as a fair 
average value of a pair of horses and man, the cost of our first plough¬ 
ing has been ! 2s. tkL Leaving the frost to mellow and sweeten 
the new turned land, we leave it to the care of our wintry 
friend, tilt spring calls for its more multitudinous labour. During 
winter and when frost seta in, we take the first opportunity to 
cart out manure from the folds to a large heap conveniently placed 
for spring work. _ We fix on twenty-five loads of rough immure a* 
a suitable quantity, the tilling, earring, and^ unloading of which 
coats nearly 15*. About the middle of April we give «a single turn 
of the harrows, at a cost of 10d., to level the surface and make the 
next ploughing or grubbing more easily done. Now comes the oft- 
delmted question, whether the spring cultivation should consist 
of grubbing in opposition to ploughing.' or admixture of both 
systems, in the present case we grub first, as the land is dirty 
and not very stiff, the weeds coming up better than when cut 
bv the plough. This is done at a cost of 3a. Od. To reduce tin* 
clods and harrow out tin* weeds, we require to give four turns 
of the harrows, two in one direction, and two at an angle or at 
right angles to the first, at. a cost of 3s. 4d. Immediately after 
the harrowing, and before the sun hardens the knots, the land is 
relied at a cost of Is. To disengage the weeds from the crushed 
knots and shake them out, a double turn of the harrows is given 
at a cost, of Is. 8d. ’Phis is followed by a turn of the chain- 
harrows to roll up the weeds into rolls, at a cost of lOd. Tie* 
weeds are then gathered into heaps by hand, and removed by a 
man with horse and cart, at a cost of respectively Is. 3d. and 
Is. (3s. 3d.) As these workings have rather consolidated the land 
wc now give it n light ploughing, which costs close upon 7s. (Id. 
(1$ acres.) 'Phis is followed by three turns of the harrows, <0 
separate and bring to the surface all the remaining weeds, at a 
cost of 3s. fid. The weeds not being in this second gathering very 
numerous, nor the land very full of knots, we escape the expens** 
of another rolling, followed b}’ han-owing, chain-harrowing, and 
reharrowing, gathering the weeds by hand, at a cost of about 10d., 
and removing them for about Od. (Is. 7d.) We next have to d ■- 
cide what portable manures to use, and fix on the following mix¬ 
ture, viz:—1 ewt. Peruvian guano, 2 cwts. dissolved bones, and 2 
ewts. crushed hone*, costing 44s. Od. The expense of mixing and 
cartage brings up the portable manures, after wing placed on the 
field ready to apply, to about 40s. We select a fine morning, say 
on the 12 th of May, to begin so wing operations. On a farm of alxmt 
500 acres, the usual staff required for putting down turnip-* 
is live pair of horses, nine men, one boy, and ten women, 
finishing seven acres 11 day, consequently one acre is drilled up and 
howu for about Us. l()d. The twenty-five cart-loads of manure 
carted out in winter may now measure 10 yards, which valued at 
bit. 3d. per yard comes to o2s. (hi. The quantity of Swedish turnip 
seed sown has been 3lbs. at Is., making the value of seed sown 3s. 
Hitherto there has not bepn much in the management of our acre 
that has caused anxiety, us the working of it has been very much 
in our hands, but now comes a change. If when we shut the gnf * 
011 the straight and regular drills with their six-drill edging round 
them, we could shut out all intruders, likewise it would from 
lupny n trouble free us. In the course of a few days, the tender 
shoots tin* seen here nnd there, nnd nftor a gentle shower and the 
sun at our back we can glance the eye along the rows from end to 
end ; the questiitfi of expense which had been intruding itself on 
our thoughts is shelved for the present, and brighter thoughts fill 
up their place. We return to take a fresh look at our new friends 
in 0 couple of days. An eastern wind and a cloudless skv we hud 
not noticed on fiiW setting out, and as we open the gate about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, we wonder where our friends have gone. 
Alas, here they are, looking very blue, round holes in some, decapi¬ 
tated stumps are others, nnd the rest decidedly hard up. As we 
gaze in sorrow, a sudden movement here, another there, and 
others everywhere reveal the cause. Thousands of llaltica pre- 
morum are holding high carnival on the young leaves. The name 
is by far too good for them, and if they would remain where they 
come from and halt there, we could understand their name better. 
However, the wind veers round due west, a refreshing shower 
brings health and vigour to our plants, and our vaulting friends are 
done out of their dinner. The rough leaf comes quickly on, and 
we send a man and horse to scrape the drills with a horse-hoe r 
which he does for 3s. od. The thinning we calculate at 3s., as it is 
better to spend an extra sixpence now than have the work hurried 
and ill-done. Again our enemies come to the attack in the shap * 
of wood pigeons, and it is now that 2s. fid. per pair of horses would 
lie willingly paid if that would convert them into pies. Had we 
fixed a sum per acre for herding, none could have found fault. 
Before long another horse-hoeing is given, at a cost of Is. fid. 
This is followed by hnnd-hoeing at a cost of say Is., and according 
to the cost of tins last operation may we estimate whether the 
thinning lias been done well or ill. Thus far the working expenses 
have been£3 1 Is. 2d., and the manures haveamountedto £4 IK*, fid. 
together tlie figure is £8 Us. 8d.j but as we may find some difficulty 
in persuading Anyone to give us that figure for the turnips grown 
on our experimental acre—for on asking a price we would feel in¬ 
clined to add the rent of the land, say 40s., not forgetting tenant's 
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profits taxes, anil tear and wear of implement*—we resolve to go 
on to the end. To occupy our spare time in autumn, we may turn 
now and again, and not without profit to ourselves, to consider 
uiir balance-sheet. Former calculated cost £H flu. 8d., rent £2, ten¬ 
ant's profits at the modest sum of K)s., superintendence by grieve 2s. 
tear and wear of implements Is. 4£d., taxes 2s. 4£cL, toother, £11 
As. Ad. It can easily be itmuriued how every damaged turnip is 
now looked upon with a jealous eye, the more so as we know by 
MJtd experience this winter that everyone broken by wood-pigeons, 
rabbits, and Imres, requires the aid o ( no machinery to reduce it to 
pulp. Having these extra fears to push us on, we commence to 
store them, it is not my place in this paper to give other people's 
experience as to the best method of storing, either for speed or 
cheapness, consequently 1 will keep still, os I liuve strictly done 
hitherto by detailing riiv own experience. 

To return to our (J,4All lineal yard* of turnips to be lifted, we 
find it costs close upon 4s. to root and top them. To cart them 
home and have them thatched costs, in ordinary circumstances, 2ih*» 
2d. When all is finished, the bill of costs, which I have now the 
pleasure of placing before the club for approval or otherwise, con¬ 
sists of the following items :— 


Working ov|h*ii«*«**i . £3 11 3 

Mjiiiuiv* . 4 1*< H 

itont.:. 3 o o 

Trn.nU*** profit** . o In 0 

Hiifiet-iiOriulcnro. u 3 0 

Tear ami w«ir of liii|>lcinnilM . o 1 1} 

Tuxew . u 2 l] 

Kxin*n*****» of <*toiugc . 1 IH 2 


1:21 IS 7 

The s^opc of my pwwnt paper does not permit mo to enter into 
the question of how much of that cost ought to be distributed over 
the other years of the rotation, (Vrtuinlv, a deduction for un- 
\ehauslcd mu nil res is more than legitimate; at the same time I can¬ 
not see how anyone could expect to grow a good crop of turnips 
by a much less liberal management, even if the following crops 
well* to lielong to another interest. Were he*allowed to sell them 
from the farm the value might cover the cost, but that l have uo- 
ihing to do with to-night. It certainly seems a vast sum to talk of 
.£1,21)2 iih the cost of one hundred acres of runups, but let us 
glance for a moment at a few rough details. Few give less 
than two pounds' worth of portable manures, and still fewer 
give less than ten carts of heavy manure in spring, which 
would be gladly bought in many districts for fifty shillings. 
In this club we have been told by ft very practical fanner 
that, lie gave twenty loads per acre, or at the rate of live 
pounds. The working expenses, as I proved before, cannot be 
done for less than 71s. per acre, then we have rent, £200 y aud pre¬ 
tits at I Os.—£*50. In these live items wr run up to £*l,0AAat once. 
Then we have seed, taxes, tear and wear, so that my former figure 
is nearly reached. He fore sitting down I mny mention that by 
immuring the stubbles in autumn we save fully As. Id. per acre, 
besides being able to do double the work in spring’, witli the same 
staff of horses in drilling and sowing. A most successful and 
practical engineer made the remark to me the other day in answer 
to niv question, if he eoulcl not devise some plan to enable us Ui 
lift our turnips independent of human lianus—“ Well,” he said, 
“it is clear in the first place, that when you have the crop you 
must secure it at whatever cost, if you don't you Jose it, and all 
M>ur former outlay' is gone too.* 1 fancy wo don't keep this 
enough in mind, aiid, if by writing this paper I ha\ e indelibly 
stamped on my own mind that our turnip crop is a most 
costly and valuable one, and worthy of being cured tor after we 
have got it. I shall have no cause to regret having taken up the 
subject of the cost of growing an acre of turnips. 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER IX ENGLAND. 


Ah correspondence in our columns has lately borne witness, the 
condition of our agricultural labourers is engaging increased 
attention. It is, to say the least, not altogether satisfactory even 
to those who are in the closest connection with them, and are in 
some degree responsible for them. Complaints of their gross ig¬ 
norance, their superstition, their squalor, even of their half-fed 
and lialf-clothed condition, appear from time to time in the papers 
and now there are added to these complaints intimations or tfieir 
unrest and discontent. The country gentry find that the pea¬ 
santry are not as humble and as obedient as tliev were j the farm¬ 
ers have heard rumours of agricultural strikes; and such 
portents Imve actually appeared as a canon of the Church 
of England urging the' labourers, and even assisting them to help 
themselves ; and one of the members for Birmingham has presided 
at a public meeting in which they caUed attention to their griev¬ 
ances. That there is some cause for this rural disquite stands 
confessed in the fact that only lately a Royal Commission 
has inquired And reported on the employment of women And 
children in agriculture. That there is a strong element of hope in 
it is shown by the very discussion of the condition and prospects 


of the labourer in the Farmers* dubs. The magnitude of the 
question thus discussed is seaicefy appreciated* Agrjfcnature is the 
most wide-spread Aid the largest ox pur industries. The cotton 
manufacture gathers together great <^mmh2utiea lit LAncashire ; 
the woollen trade make the vast country of ToAVtlsy am! popu¬ 
lous ; iron and coal cover whole districts with grimy fend ptospe- 
rows communities; but agriculture flourishes In every portion of 
tho island, and dots over the whole surface with its little villages 
of labourers. Taking the Registration Districts of England and 
Wales, we find that the three millions sad a quarter of acres Which 
constitute the urban districts contain nearly thirteen millions of 
the population; but we also And that on the thirty-four millions of 
acres which constitute the rural districts, nearly ten millions of 
people* live. The condition and prospects of the agricultural labour¬ 
er is therefore not merely a question for the fanners And the 
squires—it is one of national importance and of imperial magnitude. 

It is sometimes confidently said that, notwithstanding all our 
niisperity and progress, there was a time when agricultural la- 
>nurera were better off tliaq they are now. Perhaps the exact 
truth about them is that they have made little progress, while all 
around them the standard of comfort has been rising. Yet even 
the agricultural labourer is better off^aow than he was in the 
reigns of the last two Georges. The parson and the squire look 
lifter him better than their grandfatlleva did; he is himself more 
conscious of his degradations, and society is more alive to its duty. 
The particular evil from which lie suffers in the present day is that 
which is incident to a transition state. Agriculture has changed 
from a patriarchal pursuit to a scientific business. Its old pa¬ 
triarchal relations art* therefore dving away, and the new relations 
of the employed have not vet fully established themselves. The 
\ iUngers are no longer dependents on the squire, as they were. 
Thu farmer no longer looks on his labourers as a part of his family, 
ns he did when they dined together, the farmer aud his family at 
the to]i of the table and the labourers at the bottom. But the 
traditions of agricultural wages date from those* times, and the 
fanner pins the men and hoys, whom he merely engages as an 
employer,* very little more than his great-grandfather paid those 
whom he regarded as his natural dependents. The labourer, on 
his side, does not at all realise the change in his raintion to his 
muster. He has no idea of making his own wav in tho world. All 
his life long he lives from hand to mouth, eking out his miserable 
wages by perquisites and charities, and looking forward to Poor 
Law relief in some form as his natural and inevitable refuge in 
declining vears. He rents his cottage as a favour from the land- 
low!, for lie cannot pay rent enough to make it worth-while to 
build for him; if he gets a little bit of allotment garden, it is 
granted him as a kind of charity to eke out Ilia wages; and if he 
, keeps a pig, which the farmers often regard as too great a temp- 
; tation to peculation, he gets its food bv fetching kitchen refuse 
j from respectable houses. As to a farm-labourer keening a cow, 
the thing is impossible, except ill the remote Arcadia upon the 
! border described by a Northumbrian landlord at a recent meeting 
I in Croydon, “ wliere the labourers can all read and write, and 
j where it is not at nil uncommon for one labourer to remain thirty 
or forty years on the same farm.” There is no kind of encouxage- 
! men! to men to be provident, helpful, and thoughtful. If they 
saved money it would only spare the pqpr’s rate. But how can a 
man save when he must keep his family on wages of from ten to 
j fifteen shillings a week ? No far from saving, such a man will 
squander. lie will live literally from hand to mouth, as our agri- 
cull mul labourers do. They many without thinking whether they 
can keep a home; have large families, and never think of any 
duty they owe their children. As to health, education, and decen¬ 
cy, such tilings belong to the squire, or the parson, or the fanner, or 
the parish. The labourer himself lives for the day, remembering 
that to-morrow he goes to the workhouse. The cure for these evils 
is not entirely in lesgislation. Th*» Education Act would do some¬ 
thing towards producing a better state of things if it made educa¬ 
tion universal. But unfortunately it is just m the rural districts 
that it fails to induce the people to establish School Boards, and 
where there are no School Boards there will be no compulsion. Yet. 
as Mr. Forster has admitted, in these rural districts compulsion is 
much needed, and it is much to be hoped that he will succeedin making 
it universal. But how will education improve the condition of the 
agricultural labourer ? It will certainly not make him more con¬ 
tent with low wages and poor food and tumble-down cottages and 
undrnined villages, with hard labour for all his active days and the 
workhouse in his broken-down old age. It may makehim a better 
labourer, more active, more intelligent, more self-helping; and may 
thus make him worth better wages; but the farmers must learn 
that it is better wages to which education will lead arid to which 
in fact, the whole social movement of the age is leading We are 
told that it does not pAy to build good cottages; and many land¬ 
lords are building them at a loss out of good feeling t but no class 
of men ought to he dependent for healthy homes on the good feel¬ 
ing of another class, however certain it may be not to ndl them. 
Asa rule, however, the good feeling does fall, for the agricultural 
labourers live in hovels compared .with which the poorest cottages 
of Lancashire factoiy hands are palaces. It may be hoped that 
the progress of sanitary legislation will lead to an enforced 
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improvement of those village dwellings; hut the greatest hopo of 
improvement is in the creation of a desire for something better. 
The fArmors themselves are needing a better class of labourers; niul 
in the countries in which scientific and commercial farming hns he¬ 
roine most general, a better class of men has already been created 
hv better wages. Agriculture is becoming a commercial pursuit, 
and the farmer a manufacturer, mid he mustpav his workmen on 
commercial principles, and not after patriarchal traditions. It is 
Always letter to pay high wages to good workmen titan low wages 
to inefficient hands.* The heavy, lumbering, ineffectual men who 
till the field* of so many of our southern farmers, art* as much an¬ 
achronisms as the oven’who here and there still draw the plough. 
The steam-engine has invaded and is fast conquering the fields, and 
with it there will come n race of men quicker in movement, rea¬ 
dier in observation, anil more prompt and resolute in action. Such 
men will not only Ik* more useful to the farmers but more helpful 
to themselves; and their influence and example will do more to 
stir up the energies and improve the position of the existing race of 
labourers than any other agency. Meanwhile we are glad to see 
that the farmers are themselves awake, and are willing to do wlint 
they canto raise a cln$* whose present degraded condition is at 
once a danger and a disgrace.— Pail*/ .Wes. 


AGRICULTURAL STOCK. 

YAM*K OF COHX-FODDEIJ. 

Ix the annual report of 1H70, a diire>t of t he* views of numerous 
correspondents of intelligence and experience is presented, from 
which the following conclusions were drawn :— 

1. Cireen eorn-foilil'T Is MritluT wortlilt-s-i:or tin 1 ponrcM «*f all soiling 
material • 

2. It is best wIiimi planted in drills or bills not. thickly as to pre\ent 
normal growth mid development, cultivat'd to destroy weuls and 
grasses, and cut between tassefing and earing, uln n the elements elnlmnited 
for produetion of the ear are stored in readiness for immediate use. 

It. It is proluible, liotli from tin* ttttimmh- <>! tie- ease and from facts 
presented al) 0 \e, that in the more northern latitudes, a,mistake lias often 
Ih-cii made in sowing thickly southern corn which cannot matin e, the foilder 
from which, fed in August, must be \ery nearly worthless. On the 
contrary, the fodder from northern corn, espeeinllv hw.m t com, ilrilleil widely 
nml ciilti\ttted, mid fed just before earing, is found to be very \aluable. 

4. Its value compared with lueern, millet, the |>i-st. grasses, ami other 
plants, containing a large percentage of mdriment, taking into consideration 
the quantity produced nml the cost of its production, has not been ilcti nuiiu-il 
fully, and should l»e decided by a series of thorough and exhaustive experi¬ 
ments. 

Confirmations of tin* correctness of these conclusions are receiv¬ 
ed from every direction, as the result of further and more careful 
experiment during the present year. Among the authorities 
repeatedly quoted to show the assumed worthlessness of corn- 
fodder, is* the Boston Journal of Chemistry. The position of that 
journal is that “ when raised from broadcast-sowing it is neurlv 
worthless, hut when sown in hills or in drills and cultivated with 
access of air and sunlight, it is of high value.” An experiment 
made by the editor this‘season show’s that fodder-corn planted in 
drills contained of diy matter, the water being evaporated in 
a drying closet, 17 per cent., while that from corn sovfti broadcast 
contained but H per cent., in which sugar and gum were almost 
entirely wanting. This illustrates the great superiority of stalks 
collected just ns the ear begins to form. 

At a meeting of the Western New York Dairymen's Assoeia- 1 
tion, in September, Mr. Lewis F. Allen stated that, in experiment- 1 
ing with fodder-corn, lie had planted one acre in sweet corn, which 
grew to a height of about 24 feet, feeding being commenced when 
the corn began to tassel. The acre supplied sixteen cows twenty- , 
three davs, (equivalent to feeding one cow three .hundred and 
sixty-eight davs), yielding about tfA tons. Common Ohio green 
com, of which the crop was double that of the sweet corn, whs 
then fed, and the ct>ws appeared to relish it equally well. The 
result was a steady increase of milk and a large increase of butter. ! 

In respect to a substitution of lueern in place of fodder-corn, 
Mr. Martin said that the value of the former as a food for dairy 
cows would appear to have been over-rated to some extent. It 
belongs to the clover family, and the milk of cows fed upon it is 
not equal for purposes of butter and cheese to milk from the grasses i 
proper; and tne butter and cheese obtained from feeding it are ■ 
deficient in keeping qualities. ! 

Mr. E. W. Stewart brought forward the practice of Mr. Fry, j 
who raised com in drills, dropping the seed m every third furrow. ' 
One acre supplied one hundred and five cows four days, equivalent i 
to feeding one cow four hundred and twenty days. Mr. Stewart 
hold that when the corn-plant began to tassel, it contained all the ! 
constituents of the grain. t j 

Mr. Pierce, of East Hamburgh, said that he had not found ( 
sowed corn capable of increasing the production of milk after it I 
had fallen*off, nut that if the feeding was commenced in season the j 
How would be kept up, and the caws sustained in good heart and 
flesh.— Department of Agriculture , Washington. | 

5 MARCH. • 


DETERIORATION OF WHEAT- 


Tin-: causes of deterioration in the yield mid quality of certain 
crops, so manifest in the experience of a majority of American 
! farmers, demand investigation. The fact that one field produce* 
double the quantity of another adjoiuing, and that the yield of 
, vivgiii soil* diminishes year by year, calls for explanation and even 
reiteration of the reasons for such deterioration, and suggestions of 
remedies and means of recuperation. Decent inquiries have lk*ci£ 
directed to the present (kmi mission* *r of Agriculture relative to 
the diminution in the average yield of wheat, lie hns felt ap*r- 
i solid 1 interest in this subject, and enjoyed the advantage of many 
years of experience and investigation, and thus responds to Midi 
, inquiries 

i Many fanners look upon the culture of wheat as the most profi¬ 
table work in which they can be engaged, while some claim that 
, corn is a more profitable crop. Let tne question b* sell led by tie* 
fact that land is sometimes hctt»r adapted to corn than to wheat ; 
hut, he that its it may, the wheat, crop is certainly of siiflicient 
importance to claim our attention to all the prominent errors whirit 
e\i-*t itIi regard to its proper cultivation. 

It is a curious and no less remarkable fact,'that, in the midst of 
the use of highly improv'd implements, guided by experienced 
hands and superior knowledge of the science of agriculture, the 
production of wheat lias gradually and certainly diminished in 
qua lit it v in all the wheat-growing Stales. Why is this ? May 
1 lit- e\it be overcome : j It is no solution of these questions to an¬ 
swer tlint the soil lias b<*en exhausted of thos 1 * peculiar constituents 
essential to the growth and maturity of wheat, for this argument 
would lead to the conclusion that nature had not by her laws mail-* 
mivision for the perfect growth of wheat at all, and that ultiinate- 
y this production must become utterly extinct. Hut this is an 
unwise as well as unprofitable conclusion. Wo must, therefore, 
resolutely face the fact that the cause of the failure is to be found 
in the farmer's want of skill and inquire how this skill may he im¬ 
proved. 

Examine the present mode of cultivation in t.lm wheat-growing 
States. Finding a field in clover, it is plowed in the fall or in the 
spring, and planted with corn. The coni haring been taken off, 
it is plowed again the next spring and sown with outs, and upon 
this oats-stubble, nil the manure of the bani-vard is put. It is then 
plowed under, nml the field sown with wheat; and when this crop 
is taken off it is either sown again with wheat, “ stubbled in,” ;n 
it is called, or it is sow n with timothy in the fall, clover in th*- 
spring, and again is laid down to grnss^ remains two yearn, and 
1 then goes through the same rotation. This is the ordinary process 
of cultivation throughout all the Middle States, and it is by this 
process that our wheat crops have diminished at least one-third 
in the lost twenty-five years, while there is not the same 
diminution in unv of the other crops which make up the 
whole course. The products of corn, outs, nml grafts are as 
large if not larger than they ever were. The* uinrkeil failure is in 
the wheat crop. It is visited by Hv, midge, rusts, mildew, or it 
arrows into straw’ without ft corresponding production of grain. 
An experiment, made upon my farm, and running through a period 
of ten years, induces me to say tliaf the failure of the wheat crop L 
occasioned, in# great measure, by the improper use of barn-yard 
manure. Wheat is n driieuto plant, both in its organic structure 
and the food it consumes, and yet w« apply, in aid of its germina¬ 
tion and growth, the gross raw product of the bani-vard, filled 
with embryos of worms, hugs, nudges, and beetles, giving a nau¬ 
seous (lose to the first germ of the wheat, and furnish ing an unfit 
food throughout the whole .life of the plant. Add to this the 
vermin which the contents Of‘the barn-yard have brought upon the 
field, and then w’c mav account for the midge, Hessian fly, mildew, 
rust, and all other evils which w c have been accustomed to de¬ 
plore when harvest comes. 

1 trust I may nut be understood ft* depreciating the u<e of 
bani-vard manure : so far from this, I am convinced that human 
skill has never been able to concoct a combination of plant food so 
excellent as that which comes from the stable, when properly used. 
But the proper use of it is upon com ground. After the grass ha* 
been cut and made into buy the second year, and when the tap¬ 
roots of the clover have attained the size which niakea them 
valuable as renovators of the soil, let the gross grow up for few 
weeks; then haul all available barn-yard manure upon it, and 
scatter it over the ground ; and as late in the fall os the season 
will allow plow it under deeply. Com is a voracious plant, and 
will consume nnv food, however gross. Its roots are all-reaching 
and far-reaching* r they will find the manure readily, and the crop 
will tell the story of its value. When the com is* taken off, and 
during the next winter, let the corn-stubble be broken close to the 
ground, raked off, and burned, or, what is better, hauled to the 
bam-vard, and in the spring as soon as the ground is dry enough 
harrow with a sharp and heavy harrow until the surface is 
smooth ; sow oats without plowing, and roll after sowing. The 
manure is yet undisturbed, and not likely to make the oats so 
rank as to cause them to lodge- Oats will grow better and be 
more productive without plowing than with it. As soon as the 
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rut - uv<- utT, let the stubble )>e plowed in as deeply as possible, 
N\ \x liie'i the manure, covered before corn-planting, will by 
thviNMi to the top, and the scattered oats will luive an opportunity 
1 *► > es tate : then stir the ground again with the plow, 
thus destroying the growing oats, and thoroughly mixing the 
earth and uptunral manure, which, by the lapse of time, lias 
umli'i'gone a thorough decomposition and combined with the 
.irtli, imd in this way has b'eii mud" a food properly prepared 
f<»r tlie wheat plant. * The earth through its influence lias been 
0 i»«imiluted to tlie liumiis wbieb was originally ho productixo of 
wheat. If the laud under this treatment tends to become too 
mellow, let timothy be sown in tin* fall with the wheat, at the 
rate of one bushel to the acre, and eh>\er in the spring at the rate 
of «mi 1 bushel upon live acres. If no timothy be sown in the fall, 
the wheat will be givutlv benefited h\ harrowing it with a sharp 
harrow in the sprint-. No fear need lY* entertained of injuring the 
roots, and the ground will be freshened and well-prepared for 
receiving the dux er-seed. When it is sown, a roller passed omt 
tlie ground will ii\ the clover-seed for immediate germination, and 
!cxel the surface for the reaper and mower : and I may add, that 
the habitual use of a roller upon eultixated land, whether in corn, 
outs, wheats, barlex, or clover, has a tendency to d -strov the lame 
and pupa- of insects to an extent lvmh'ii hit iliem harnues^, while 
all these crops are benefited by it. 

In the S mtlicrn Stiles tlwre is no reason why cotton or tobacco 
max ll >t be substituted ill this course for wheat. It. max be sug¬ 
gest mI that, when either of these crops is rullix.ited the lust time, 
llieluinl m iv b'sown with c!o\er, which b\ hx the folhixving .1 mie 
w ill orow to its full si/e, mid may then ]>■* p'oxved mub'r. If the 
ground be again p’oweil in September, it wi’l be in the best con¬ 
dition fora wheat crop, or, what is h ■tier, if the eloxer b * left 
until tlie followiny spring, when it shall hu\e attained its fid! 
L-rowlli, tlie land will be in a condition to grow corn, cotton, 
t >hacco, or anything else. This .system, pursued for a series of 
\ears, in ly be relied upon for the produetion of crops perpetually, 
always using birn-yard maimre upon the eloxer sod, mid planting 
with coni. It i- the curb hing influence nf clover roots and the 
rotation of crops wdiieh produce the result. Let it he remembered 
that there is little reliance to lie phuvd upon the .effect of a green 
crop turned under by the plow; ninety per cent, of it is water. 
It is the full-grown root of eloxer that enriches the sod. 

( \ire in the selection of seed xvhent i< of the xery first, importance. 
Mi seal'd all idea of mixing ingredients xvith it to destrox smut, 
rust, mildexv, or unx thing else; for, beyond the mere operation of 
xwishing or the manure they may furnish, is it, questionalib* xvlie- 
ther thev jiroduce mix good effect. Smut is a fungoid growth 
from a diseas'd -Train of xvlieat, which by contagion will be eom- 
muniented to the mass, but from xvliieh the mass may be purified 
bv xvushing with soap and salt xvater. Mildew is a parasitic 
fungus upon the straxv, by xvliieh the seed is never affected other¬ 
wise than by the destruction of the straw and consequent shrink¬ 
ing of the wheat ill the Jiead. The midge, hessian fly, anil weevil, 
are iiwcts the consideration of xxhicli should be intitaluml in anv 
discussion on the subject of tin* cultix’ution of wheat. The midge 
is a small-winged insect, the Inrvie of xvliieh is an orange-coloured 
maggot, found between the skin and chaff of the grain of wheat 
while it is in its milky state. The egy is deposited b-dxx-een the 
chaff and the kernel, and is so minute as not to be i^iscox cruble by 
the naked eye. Tlie lame extracts the milk and destroys the 
grain. The Hessian Hv deposits its egg, which is about the si/e 
of the smallest grain of clover-seed, upon the blade of wheat, from 
xvliieh it falls into the crotch of the plant or upon the ground; if 
upon 1 h» latter it perishes, and if upon the former it is hatched 
into a lawns resembling u. flux seed. As it prows, it lives upon 
the sup of the straw, and destroys itiU its point of contact, which 
is usually in the first joint, so that it is broken off by the wind or 
its own weight. The weevil is a luird-shelled beetle, which preys 
onL upon grain after it is matured. The remedy for smut and 
mildew is careful cultivation, frequent rolling, and selection of 
clean, pure, heavy seed. The weevil may be driven from barns or 
bins by any strongly smelling plant, such as mint or burdock. 

There are involved in this discussion two simple principles of 
agriculture—the timely application of manure, and the proper 
rotation of crops. It may and probably will be said that clover 
will not grow successfully in the Southern States. With all due 
respect to the little experience which southern farmers have had 
in the use of this grass, 1 must insist, that such is the character of 
the clover-plant, with its deeply penetrating tap-root, which 
nature intended for the supply of moisture and nourishment, that 
no other grass will endure more drought. Lime is one of the 
largest constituent elements of clover, and, if it he applied to 
the land, clover will grow almost anywhere, and wherever it 
grows the soil is renovated and enriched by it. 


HORTICULTURAL. SHOW AT SECUNDERABAD. 


The January flower and vegetable show of the Secunderabad 
horticultural ‘Society took place on Wednesday and Thursday, 


t 17th and l^th instant. Despite a season of unwonted drought, and 
i the proportionate difficulties which must have assailed the gar- 
| doners of Secunderabad and its neighbourhood, both the flowers 
1 nml vegetable exhibited were quite equal, if not superior, to the 
produce of more favourable years. Recollections of Obtacaimmd 
and Bangalore were still fresh ^vilhitj us, yet we were forced in 
honesty to confess ourselves astonished at the otlt-turn of vegeta¬ 
bles, mid not a little surprised at many of the flowers. The former, 
whilst (as a whole) equal in every way to the best seen in Ban¬ 
galore, in two or three instances surpassed the most successful 
efforts (hitherto) of vegetable groxxvvs at that favoured station. 
I refer especially to cauliflowers, parsnips, and celery—all equal in 
size mid quality to the finest I remember having seen an the 
Xeilghorries. The total absence of market-gardeners from com¬ 
petition struck me at once ; natives, l learnt, do not grow for the 
market at Secunderabad, as they do at Madias, Bangalore, and 
j Ootaennmnd. IntiMuuch however as Horticultural Societies have 
done much to encourage and develop the latent talent of native 
husbandmen at the three places mentioned, it is to lie hoped that 
as Saeanderah d now boasts of a similar institution, its mulket 
wiM cxentnaMx command a supply of xcgetables as plentiful and 
good as that of Buigalore. Priiate kitchen-gardening at Heeim- 
I d-rabad is on the other hand nlnunt universal; and to judge by 
I what I saw last Wednesd ix, highly successful. The large and 
i x .irieil collection of English x egetaides exhibited by -Majors Sxvete 
I and l'ercir.i, would lmxe claimed prominent notice mix where, and 
Mr Cole's contribution from tlie military pri-un fVxen alloxxing 
! for his large command of labour) was hex mid praise, 
i In tloxvers xxe found onrsclxes behind! B mga’ore, yet treading 
1 the ground .-lie trod some three vears ago, when Iresine Herhsiu 
j was prized and a (Virus was viewed with mmersal enxy ! The 
double pink were unusually fine and xaried; xernenas as good, and 
! phlox Drumiuondi xery fair. All the other flowers, if not quite 
j as novel to the eye as some of the recent introductions at Bangalore 
! were, at all ex en f s quite up to >hoxv form, well grow n,"and vigorous. 

; Tlie energetic honorary Secret nrx (Vone! Thomas, deserves 
much kudos for tlie execlVut arrangements made for the public, 

1 and for the ta-teful sitiuiug of the plants in competition. - Madras 

j Mail. 


WOOL AND ITS IMPURITIES- 


THE Sfl'.si VNCK <>E X I'VI'l.lt It .VO IlKI'lUM-: I HE VSSOl'l XTION 

, (ie co.xixieuci: ok Jtornxix nx ,xi. iehox. 


Ie it sufficed for the nere-.-itie- of the divers industries depend¬ 
ent on xx’ool, that the carded xvool of comnieree should he of good 
colour, its fibres smooth, clean, and parallel, we might congratu¬ 
late ourselx es on the progress made of late years in xvool carding. 
But, unhappily, it is altogether different, when xve come to consider 
the same xvools xvith regard to their absolute industrial values ; 
I that is to say, their aptitude for taking dyes and their suitability 
| for spinning and dressing. The great majority of wools used at 
Rouhaix are hut imperfectly purified from the earthy tuid fatty 
manners xvliieh they naturally contain, and from those xvith xvliieh 
they become contaminated in the process of carding, either acci¬ 
dentally, or to facilitate tin; operation. Now, these impurities are 
the essential cause of numerous imperfections in each of the sub¬ 
sequent operations, and, if not removed, perfection is impossible, 
either in dressing, spinning, or dyeing. 

Condition inf/. —This first operation lias for its object to ascer¬ 
tain bx r absolute desiccation the true xveight of w r ool in anv bale. 
Samples are taken from the bulk of the cleansed and carded wool, 
of xvliieh it is desired to know the oegree of humidity and carefully 
weighed; they are then submitted to a temperature of 105° to 108 . 
By this means tlie xvater they contain is evaporated, and, on 
.reweighing, the absolute xveight is supposed to be obtained. If 
the xvools were really pure, this mode of ascertaining tlie value of 
the xvools would he* very rapid and sufficiently exact; but it is a 
matter of fact that all substances dissolved in a liquid hinder its eva¬ 
poration mul elevate its boiling point, and the influence thus exert- 
I ed becomes greater, xvith increase of the affinity of the liquid for 
1 substance in solution. 

| Amongst the most common impurities of carded wool are to be 
found : salts of lime, derixed from the water in xvliieh the xvools 
are xvftshed, and xx hicli form, xx ith the oils of the wool and xvith 
the soap used, insoluble soaps, xvhicli add to the weight and dete¬ 
riorate the xvool, rendering it dusty and greasy ; soap, mid.the sub¬ 
stances used to adulterate it; starch, kaolin, resinous matters, 
silicate of potassa, &c., animal moisture, and glycerine, all increas¬ 
ing the boning point of water; so that the effect produced on wool 
i by heating tau temperature of 105 degrees is proportionate to its 
degree of puniy, and in no way to the amount of moisture which 
, it contains. Lnder thesq circumstances it is useless to deduct the 
I amount of moisture evaporated and estimate the remainder os so 
much pure wool, since it really contains salts of lime, insoluble 
soaps, glycerine, &c., xvhicli hold water with a tenacity incapable 
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of being ruptured at 105 degrees. With this state of things con¬ 
ditioning will never be anything but an empty word, an illusion. 

Biffim *—Good dyeing is not possible, unless the wool hus 
previously been .thoroughly purified from all fatty matters and 
from animal moisture. Bleaching—that is to say, this thorough 
cleanaingand puriftdation^therefore, constitutes an integral part 
of dyeing, ana it is of the utmost importance that it should he m 
most emcwntly carried out j in fact, the dyer should watch this 
part of the process constantly. 

The next point to be attended to is mordanting. Nearly all the 
colours used in dyeing require,' in order to form a stable dye, that 
they should have for tneir base some metallic substance, the bbdius 
used for this purpose being the mordants. Now, if the compounds 
formed between the colouring matters and the dyes are insoluble, 
the compounds formed between the mordants ana many of the im¬ 
purities in the wool—the soap in badly-washed wool, for instance j 
—are uot less fixed and insoluble. If the mordants be a salt of 
iron, for example, it forms an insoluble iron soap, which effectually 
prevents the wool from taking n good pure tone of colour. In 
order to get a good rgsult under such conditions, dyers are constant¬ 
ly in the habit of evading the obstacle, and dyeing without any 
mordant whatever; so that mismanaged cleansing gives rise to 
fraudulent dyeing, colours thus put on being merely superficial 
and valueless .— 1 '‘British Troth Journal 


1JUNJAB COTTON CULTIVATION. 


From an official statement we see that the estimated extent of ' 
laud under cotton cultivation in the Punjab during the past year j 
was 700,900 acres only, as compared with 811,740 acres in tin* j 
year 1869-70, and 079,240 acres in 1808-09. The decrease i* } 
said to be mainly attributable to unseasonable rain. The estimate i 
of the out-turn, however, is larger by nearly sixty thousand acres 
than in 1869-70, when the cron entirely failed fn a part of the 
Delhi and,Ilissar Divisions. The average price daring the year 
' was Its. 17-1-10 per maund of forty seers. Of the entire out-turn 
the trade returns show 107,041 maunds to have been exported from 
the province chiefly to Sind and the North-Western Provinces, 
and presumably for export from India. Country cloth, to the ex¬ 
tent of 13,601 maunds, and European cloth, to the extent of 22,339 
are also estimated to have been exported from the province. At 
* the same time 33,781 maunds of cotton were imported, so that 
the net export was only about 70,000 maunds ; ana 9,201 maunds 
of couutry-mado aiul 4^,713 maunds European cotton cloth were 
also imported, leaving a net import of cloth of about 21,000 
maunds. In the previous year the net imports of cloth were only 
about 3,000 maunds. The statement contains no information re¬ 
garding the local manufacture of country cloth, though this i* a 
subject of the last importance to the piece-goods trade. Some 
experiments were made by Mr. Login in the cultivation of cotton 
after the Egyptian method, which appear, as far as they have gone, 
to be remarkably successful, and certainly justify an extension of 
the trial. The Financial Commissioner who had recently hod nil 
opportunity of seeing one of the fields ill which cotton luid been 
grown on this plan, found the plants exceedingly healthy, well- 
grown, and prolific. From information afforded by the Sub-Over¬ 
seer in charge it appeared that the success of the experiment was 
mainly due to the node of sowing and to the thinning of the plants, 
by which means thev had room to spread. The field lirffi not been 
irrigated, but the ram-fall lmd been copious.— Englishman. 


SILK. 


Tiik report of the Assistant Commissioner, Tharawdy Sub¬ 
division, states that silk culture has been pursued from time imme¬ 
morial along the Pegu Yoma range of hills, and adds that the culti¬ 
vators, who are principally Burmese, are looked down upon because 
their professed occupation involves the taking of animal life, and 
they live chiefly in villages apart from 1 others. Fresh mulberry 
trees are planted each year, the previous year’s trees being cut dowii 
in July, and the cuttings planted out in fresh ground and ready for 
the worms about the end of September .—Mangalore Spectator 
January, 81st, 


MISCELLANEA- 


Nature says that a Frenchman M. Raoult, in a paper read 
before the French Academy of Sciences, stated that cane-sugar be¬ 
comes transformed Into grape-sugar under the prolonged influence 
of li$ht. Having dissolved'ten grammes of white sugar, in fifty 
gammes of pure water, and boiled the solution for a few minutes, 
lie placed equal portions in two white glass tubes, which were then 
hermetically closed. One was deposited in a dark plgfe, while the 
other was exposed to light.' Five mouths afterwards the tubes 
were opened and the contents of that which had been exposed to 
light gave tlie reactiou of glucose.— Delhi Gazette. 
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BOMBAY, 21st March 1872. 
FOREST CONSERVANCY IN CEYLON. 


In discussing the question of Railway Extension, we must not 
forget what is involved in such words as fuel and forestry. In 
India it has been found that 30 acres are required to supply fire¬ 
wood for each mile of railway. We suppose the proportion in 
Ceylon is much the same. Care must therefore be taken that at 
convenient distances'olong our lino provision is made for supplies 
of fire-wood. And has not the time come to imitate India in her 
special efforts to conserve forests which will yield not merely fire¬ 
wood, but good timber for railway, building, and cabinet purposes P 
Something has been done in checking the wasteful chena system, 
and the various Government Agents are expected to devote some 
attention to the conservation of forests. But unless we ore to be, 
by-aml-bye, entirely dependent on other countries for our supplies 
of timber, it seems time that a special department of forestry 
were here created. India 1ms now a largo number of men, who 
having graduated in Germany, have added the knowledge gained 
by local experience. A Ceylon otficer, if deficient in training 
could be detached to India, and in a few months obtain all the 
knowledge that was necessary in addition to that contained in 
Forestry Manuals and in recently published Indian Blue Books. 
Special attention is required with reference to preserving 
existing timber nnd growing fresh forest near lines of rail¬ 
way and road*, while perhaps it might pay in some parts of the 
Island to form common roads on light tramways with reference 
mainly to reaching and rendering available supplies of satin wood 
and similar timber trees. Beyond some small experiments by the 
Director of the Royal Botanical Gardens, no efforts have been 
made to utilize, for timber-growing purposes, the vast prairies of 
the hill-couiitrv, which we call patenos. And even in the plains 
of the low lands, many of them too unhealthy for the systematic 
cultivation of cotton or other produce, surely timber trees could bo 
planted and allowed to grow. We have vast tracts of forest which 
arc not coiue-atable* We want means to reach these, and we want 
forests raised in localities where it can be readily available. Pos¬ 
terity will find that we worked hard to destroy the forest on which 
so much of the beauty and the salubrity of a country depends. 
But do we not owe to posterity the duty of restoring with one 
hand at least a portion of wlmt we remove with the other P In 
Australia, as well u* India, this question of forest conservancy 
is receiving much ‘attention, and we think it is one which iu 
all its important bearings, ought to be submitted for the consi¬ 
deration of our new Governor when he arrives. The Eastern Pro¬ 
vince of the Island is fast advancing as a rice-producing territory. 
We must see to it that this and other portions of the Island do 
not retrogade in their function of supplying useful timber. The 
danger is that idl timber near means of conveyance will be exter¬ 
minated, no fresh supplies being put down. There is much infor¬ 
mation on the subject scattered through Government Records 
which could be condensed and rendered available, and wo hope 
one of the earliest .Sessional Papers added by Mr. Gregory to tne 
valuable collection which this Oolony owes to Sir Hercules Robin¬ 
son, will be a cjhiprehensivc report on the Forest Resources of 
Ceylon, and the best means of utilizing, conserving, and extend¬ 
ing them.— Ceylon Observer. 


FOREST roXSlinnXl'Y IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

The recently issued Parliamentary Papers, relating to forest 
conservancy in India contain a revised report by Mr. Kurz, of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, on his visit to the Andaman 
Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, in 1866. At the Middle Straits, 
which divide Middle from South Andaman, lie observed signs 
which he regarded as indicating that the Islands have a tendency 
to sink, sand at various points along the coast he noticed the 
encroachment of the sea. Estimating the gradual submersion 
to 1 h» one foot in one hundred years, it may be expected that in 
1,000 years, all the stores nnd houses along the beach at Ross 
Island/Port Blair, must be submerged, and Middle Straits become 
open for navigation, The small fertile valleys of South Andaman 
opening towards the sea are preparing themselves gradually for 
mangrove swamps, and kuppaleo trees are destroyed by the 
extending influence of sea-water. These troes however are still 
abundant, and their growing along the shores mokes the working 
of the forests the more practicable. The kuppaleo or palavads a 
valuable timber tree, growing up straight, ana attaining a height 
of 80ft. or more, with a clean stem of 40ft. or 50ft, and a uirtli 
of 12ft. to 10ft. The wood is used for gun-stocks, and would be 
available for railways, machinery, &c., where great durability and 
strength are required. The tree belongs to the same natural 
order which yields tlio bullet-wood of Guiana. South Andaman 
is a hilly country, and the hills are clothed with dense forests of 
trees, often found entirely covered by climbing plants, which hang 
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from tho Lop* of the trees-like gigantic festoons, and render the 
forest* nearly impenetrable. The geological formations are iden¬ 
tical with those of tho Arracan coastal Mr. Kurz gives a full 
account of the vegetation, so far as he could observe it ; but 
he was obliged to 4 leave tho central region still a terra incognita. 
When he was entering the interior ho was seized by tho 
Burmese convicts assigned to ussist him in his work, and t was 
li'ft tied up in the jungle by hand and foot; and in fact he 
found it impracticable to make his proposed excursions through 
the Islands. Around Port Blair and the penal stations, where the 
jungles have been cleared and cultivation has been begun, intro¬ 
duced plants are rapidly increasing and spreading towards jungle 
i Vr*- yet trodden by a European. Mr. Kurz remarks that, owing 
> tl t* low scale of the inhabitants, and Iheir living isolated 
i communication with surrounding countries, tho Andaman 
Is have never been influenced by the agency of men, and 
''ore the type of their natural productions is s'ill most pecu- 
mt in a few years it may become untraceable in consequence 
•ortations. With reference to the origin of the Andamanese 
ines, he suggests as of importance the fact of their having 
'liar name for almost every plant. An opinion prevails that 
vel lands when cleared, are unhealthy, ami lienee it is no 
r to see cultivation begun on the highest summits, and the 
velleye or level lands loft covered bv dense jungles. Mr. 
ggests that tho temporary unhealthiucss of cleared virgin 
i lessened where cleavings are effected by burning down 
and that, wasteful as thi* may appear at. first sight, 
.vesand time. The forests on the hiLln require to be pre- 
i or the sako of water and moisture .—Sooth of India Ob - 


FORESTRY IN INDIA. 

i. iv:e eight hundred years ago England was almost covered 
with forest: now it is difficult to find more than a few acres of 
wood together. But for this disappearance a very good and 
satisfactory reason can bo given. 

It was found that land could housed more profitably jn many 
ways than for growing timber, and as civilization advanced the 
woods were cleared away, until nl last there was not enough to 
supply the demand, and wood lmd to he i nr ported from other 
countries. In this respect, India lms been following in the steps 
of England as fast as she can go, but with this difference, that we 
in India have not a shadow of the sunn* excuse. Our forest lands 
have not become so valuable us to make such a step n necessity ; 
and yet it is a fact that through bad management and reckless 
extravagance wo were in danger of running short of wood. Tt is 
well we are able to say iru'rv not in danger: but it may be hoped 
that the attention of the Clovonnm nl lms now been fully directed 
to the subject and tlmt the impending calamity may he averted. 

A “Blue-book” has appeared gnmg an account of all that 
has been done in the way of forest conservancy up to the 
end of 181K This volume will be followed by others which 
will bring the returns down to a recent, dqte, but enpugh j 
lias been already published to shew that, the conservators are in 
earnest^ and if the actual work is carried out with as much care 
as is shewn in drawing up the report, the results can hardly fail 
to be satisfactory. This department has had an official existence 
only during the last ten years or so. Before thut time local 
authorities having no special instructions on vflluch to net, did 
pretty well as they liked in the matter of forests. Here uud there 
a man might be found alive to the value of timber, but for the 
most part, there was no check upon its use or abuse; in short 
the supply was considered inexhaustible and the idea of econo¬ 
mizing novor seemed to enter anyone's head. The introduction 
of railways has probably opened people's eyes more than any¬ 
thing else. Wherever a lino was made, cu*ry bit of available 
wood was cut as near the spot ns possible so as to uvoid the 
expense of carnage. Nothing is better for sleepers than teak, and 
therefor© every teak-tree within a reasonable distance was 
ruthlessly chopped down without lhe slightest regard to its age, 
and a-s long as these lasted and the other kinds of timber served 
lu fuel for the locomotives ailment swimmingly. But the con- 
sec mccs of this penny-wise and pound-foolish policy soon began 
to . jw themselves. The sleepers wore out and the fuel got 
exbau ted and there was nothing f<> supply the deficiency, but 
timber 1 brought from a distance at a heavy cost; and tho worst of 
it is that tho ground . which had thus been robbed of its 
trees had degenerated in many places into worthless jungle. Now 
all this might, have been avoided if the young trees had bnen 
spared and saplings planted to take tho place of those which were 
fit to be felled; but it was nobqdys’ business to see to this, and 
no body did see to it until the evil bad become so pressing that it 
could no longer bo ignored, of course whatever has been said about 
railways is equally applicable to the indiscriminate cutting which 
has been going on for generations for' building and other purposes; 
the first timber to hand was invariably used and the future was left 
to take care of itself—os to planting forest trees, whoever thought 
of such a thing? And so the supply was not equal to the demand. 

Tt would be absurd to say that tne timber in India was all used up; 


there are of course immense tracts densely covered with forest, 
•but if they are in such inaccessible spots as to make the timber more 
costly than it would be if imported from Norway or America, they 
are for all practical purposes, as useless as if they did not exist at 
all. What we wont, and what we ought never to have been with¬ 
out is a sufficient simply of the best kind withid easy.Teach of the 
most thickly-peopled districts; and this we hope and believe the 
"Forest Department is now bringing once mom within our reach by* 
its plantations and nurseries, joined to a well-judged reetraintof 
the unlicensed use of the axe. The wisdom of employing scien¬ 
tific men specially trained for their work is already apparent, and 
the experience they must be gaining day by day cannot fail to 
add still further to the efficiency of a staff which must be called 
an excellent one. 

We recommend those who take a real interest in the matter to 
look through the Blue Book in question, but if information is sought 
from a more taking source a very good idea to part at least of the 
Indian forest system may be formed from a book recently published 
in London of which the author is the late Captain J. Forsyth. It 
is called “■ the Highlands of Central India," qnd, though the pro¬ 
duction of a veritable sportsman, it contains much valuable infor¬ 
mation about a district of which little has been known hitherto. 
He speaks of it in glowing terms as a land of picturesque scenery 
spacious vallies of wonderful fertility, rivers in plenty and mineral 
wealth unbounded, wherever there is sterlity it might easily be 
overcome by judicious irrigation. A country possessed of such 
natural advantages as these will probably play a considerable part 
in history some day or other; ana if not*for our own sakes, at least 
for tho sake <>f posterity wo are bound to protect its interests to 
the best of our power. According to Cnptain Forsyth the same 
I wanton devastation has been at work in the forests of Goud- 
wana ns in other better known districts. The Gou'd is a 

very* bad farmer but a very good woodman: so he fixes 
(or rather, used to fix) on some likely spot in the recesses of the 
woods, foils the timber over as large a space as he desires, burns 
it and mixes tho ashes with the earth. This patch he 

scrapes over, ’and lives on what he can grow there for a short- 
time : and when the soil shows any symptons of giving in, 
ho just moves his quarters a little further on and repeats the 
operation. On the deserted ground there does indeed come up 
some kind of vegetation, but it is jungle and timber'of the poorest 
kind, and you may look in vain for the much-prized teak tree. 

There may bo some who think tho forest question of conipara-. 
tivelv little importance, foreseeing for India a great future through 
| the agency of her coal fields; but even if this were assured to us, 

! it would he folly to waste the riches we have ready to our hand. 

Instead of receiving timber from abroad, India ought to supply 
| teak enough to build tho Nft"\ics of the world, and it is little short 
of a national disgrace for us to be importing .railway sleepers from 
Norway .—Poona Observer. m 


FOREST TL ANTING IN INDIA. 

\Vk have recently written as strongly as we can on the % neces¬ 
sity of legislating for the more effectual preservation and* exten¬ 
sion of woods and forests all over this country, with the paramount 
object of increasing’ and securing the rain-fall, mitigating the 
severity of the climate, and commanding the sources of our irriga¬ 
tion. In doing so we must not bo understood as depreciating the 
policy of i 4 lie Government, or the efforts of its officers, to conserve 
the existing forests and to plant fresh ones. We do not Intend iu 
any degree to underrate the work of the Forest Department. 
From the day that a very humble individual, known to a few 
perhaps as a cabinet-maker of Madras, suggested the idea of a 
Forest Department to Mi’. Bourdillon, Revenue Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment, and from tho day that that suggestion was taken up, 
and a special agency inaugurated under the auspices of Dr. Oleg- 
horn, tne forest operations hav been a clear gain to the State in 
a pecuniary point of view. But wlpit we would wish to impress 
upon all interested in the question is that the Forest Department 
docs not appear to have yet fully grasped the importance of its 
mission in this country. It is not sufficient that a definite addi- 
; tioual source of revenue has been created for the advantage of the 
| State, or a respectable and useful means of employment provided 
I for the younger sons of our best families, though neither of these 
| advantages is to be despised in the light of desirable elements in 
our political economy. The great object should be, over and above 
money gain, the promotion or rain-fall, with its attendant advan¬ 
tages of atmospheric amelioration ana improved fertility of the 
soil. By keeping this object steadily m view and making 
it the ruling principle of all planting operations, that dread 
scourge—famine—may be for ever driven from our doors, 
and the horrors of wholesale starvation and death prevented, 
os an inevitable and periodical incident of the laws of na¬ 
ture. It is not in, the power of the Forest Department to 
attain this object by its own unassisted efforts. Our revenue 
authoritiesfluust warmly espouse .the common cause, and by 
their immense local influence and power, both' actual ana 
moral, contrive to turn every available spot of waste into planta¬ 
tions of wood. With a rare exception nero and there, we fear 
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that'our Collectors and Assistant Collectors are indifferont to the 
subject ; and. of course, their indifference perniciously extends 
itself throughout the sphere of tlieir influence. One of the most 
energetic men in the service of Government is the present Col¬ 
lector of Tiimevejly, and happily for the promotion of tho* object 
in view he appears to have a taste for planting. But even he 
does not seem to be governed an his efforts for the good of the 
district by the grand principle which wo urge should be kept in 
viow. A zealous man like Mr. Buckle is apt rather to consider 
what immediate return he can secure to his employers. . Good os 
this motive may be, he must mix with it the far higher aim of 
effecting the permanent physical improvement of the province 
ruled by him. We cannot oommand the rain to fall at will nor the 
rivers to run to repletion, neither can we throw a curtain of clouds 
above our heads to mitigate the rays of the sun \ but by slow and 
certain efforts we oan plant the river banks with trees and clothe 
the mountain aides with wood, which will provoke the dews of 
heaven, contribute to the supply of every channel and river bed, 
and disperse a limpidity through the atmosphere favourable to 
crops as well as to man and beast. We know of no tract of 
ground on theplains more favourable to arboriculture than the 
valley of the Tamhrapoorny. It is simply teeming with richness. 
We were onoe treated to a picnic on an island near the Sutamally 
anicut. and were astounded with the size and magnificence of 
the splendid Maruda, and the uinbrageousnosM of the Foongoo tree. 
We had also our attention pointed to a waste planted bv Mr. 
Puckle, and it svas here, from the .character of iho trees se t, that 
we imbibed the impression that he was trammelled in his efforts 
for the improvement of his district by a regard to the immediate 
gain to be returned to Government for time and outlay 
expended. A^d now we learn that he has directed his atten¬ 
tion to forest planting with the object of raising a stock 
of fuel for the' purposes of the railway. This is ono of the 
directions in which we apprehend the* greatest obstruction to 
the physical improvement of the country. As fast as the 
trees grow the railway will bum thorn, and no advance will be 
made in increasing the water-supply of the country and the humi¬ 
dity of the atmosphere. Until other substitute's are found for 
consumption on tho railway, wo must be prepared with wood- 
fuel ; but it is for the Government to consider whether, in plant¬ 
ing trees for this purpose, they should not also consider the policy 
of planting to a far greater extent than is needed for tho limited 
object ill view, and to consider also whether it is not possible to 
encourage the production of peat in entire substitution of wood- 
fucL The tropt of country through which the railway is to bo 
extended towards Tinnevofly has been carefully surveyed, and it 
is found that there is abundance of rich land available for plant¬ 
ing all along the banks and padugay lands of the Tamhrapoorny and 
its tributaries, as well as along the several channel banks and on 
the banks of about 0# river-fed tanks. Hundreds of thousands 
of the babul, tho Acacia A mb tea and the Aeacia phuu'frons, and 
innumerable seedlings, are already growing nil over this tract of 
country. No difficulty whatever jh anticipated in being able to 
provide sufficient fuel for the railway, if tho tracts of ground 
occupied by the trees and seedlings are fenced in against the de¬ 
predation of cattle. It is also reported that, with I lie view of 
supplementing the indigeuous growth, nurseries can easily be 
formed in various trendies and pits. On six acres of land on the, 
left bank of the Ohitravathy river, abort a quarter of a mile from 
the village of Sivilipari, there are now standing about 300 to 400 
babul trees besides a thousand seedlings. On about dTxty acres 
near the same village, but on the left bank of the Tninbrnpoorny, i 
there arc about 7,000 to 8,000 babul trees said Ioffe among the 
finest of the kind, while innumerable seedlings are growing up all 
round. On a tank-bed near the village of Kalliyoor, on about 
seventy acres of ground, there are about 15,000 babul trees besides 
a liost of seedlings springing up all of themselves. Near this 
village also there is a spot of 150 acres, extending from the nnieut 
along the river and channel banks to the village of Vullanud, 
containing about G0 ; 000 trees. This spot is described to be a 
magnificent tract of jungle, capable of extension by planting and 
sowing. OtheT tracts are also described*ns available, with a num¬ 
ber of trees now growing on them. Altogether we find that at 
present, without a rupee being laid out on tho work of improve¬ 
ment, there are no less than a lakh of trees and move growing of 
their own accord, as it were, on about 441 acres of ground. Why 
should dll this fertility go to waste Y In tho olden days pious 
Hindoos of means—it might have been by way of “ conscience 
money”—dug wells and tanks and planted clumps of trees around 
them for the comfort and solace of weary travellers. All these 
refreshing objects of sight and sense have been aUowed to pass 
away, and the consequence is that* the very face of nature has 
almost been changed. Every nook and every cranny, the banks 
of every stream And rivulet, the sides of every irrigating channel, 
every hollow and every ditch, should be sown broadcast, or fres¬ 
coed with seedlings. Trees of every kind should be grown, profi¬ 
table and unprofitable as to their products; and ftU ^lepartments 
should unite—Forest, Revenue,‘Public Worksj and Police—in 
raising vegetation wherever it can bo raised. We wiU very soon 
have the rice of nature smiling upon us even, in tide tropical 


climate. Dams and channels, and the primitive picottah where 
the level of the water is below the land to be irrigated, will bo 
grand auxiliaries in carrying out the benefits of physical improve¬ 
ment. It may seem superfluous to urge so warmly the necessity 
of planting forests, and thus encouraging tho raib-fall in a country 
where tho want of water is so great as to be palpable to the most 
superficial observer, and wher% a tank or a well is fought 
for as though it were a mine of diamonds. We fear however 
that the natural results of climate on overtaxed men prevent 
those, who would otherwise devote themselves to the physical 
improvement of the country in which thoir lot is cast, 
from espousing the good cause we are so strongly advocating. 
The Indian official overworked^ worried, and in- a constant 
state of nerve nnd%raiu tension, is too apt to fall into 
what we may fairly call the laissez alter style of public duty, and 
give way too readily to the eternal ndliki ( Artgttce, to-morrow) 
with which the native of the comitry constantly meets any de¬ 
mand on his timo or labour. It is not easy to find men of tho 
intellectual vigour and physical strength that is needed to carry 
out a task like this. Still wo need not despaif in the cause of 
proper forests planting, when wo find that pisciculture hs a its 
energetic apostle in Henry Sullivan Thomas, and archoBology its 
martyr in the much-lamented John Alexander Oorrie Boswell, 
who has just died on a visit to England; but we vyould rather 
hope that when the minds of our public officials are thorougly 
imbued with tho magnitude of the principle to which we feel we 
have but too feebly referred, even so vast a scheme as tho re-planting 
of Southern India will not long lack champions, earnestly to co¬ 
operate with each other in developing one of the greatest sources 
of material wealth, prosperity, and comfort in this wide and 
sunny land.— Muttra# Revenue Register. 


ARUOIlICULTUJtK. 

The Collector of Suleiu has kindly chosen to give to the pid' i 
certain hints on pruning trees. As a rule, Mr. JLongley state* 
deciduous trees snould be pruned when leafless, in India, 
ferent trees, winter and summer,, at different times, but as s 
the hot weather is the best for pruning. 1. Never cut < . 

from the ball of a tree u branch which is moro than 4 in. i*. 
diameter at base, and of this size only, if the tree is large and in 
full health. 2. Shorten all the largo branches that nave the 
appearance of gaining on the leading shoot of the tree ; of these 
branches from j to $ should bo allowed to remain. 3. Trees 
should be pruned when tho wood is full of sap. 4. When after 
some considerable time, lias clapped, the remnants of tho shortened 
branches have thrown out young shoots, these remnants should be 
removed clo.se to the stem. <5. When a number of branches 
spring from close to the ground, and it is difficult to fix on one as 
the main branch, the only plan is to cut tho main stem by the 
surface of the ground, and allow a new set of shoots to rise up. 
The chances are. that nil the new shoots will rise in an upright 

I iosition. and then a choice can be made. fi. In cutting off any 
>ranch nf a tree from its stum with I he pruning knife, take hold 
of tho branch with the left hand a. little forward from the base, 
ease it upward** and at. the same time apply tho knife to the base 
of the branch, cutting upwards, parallel to tho stem. Oaro must 
be taken, when the branch in to be entirely removed, not to enter 
tho knife upon the plane of the stem, but a*little,—say J in., above 
tho base of the JJTtmcJi to bo cut off. 13v this means the stem of 
the t ree is not injured, and the damp is thrown off the wounded 
part. In cutting off whole branches from tho stem of a tree, the 
wounded part should be made perfectly smooth, paring it n*' tly 
all round with the knife which should be kept very sharp, c. ive 
should be ttken to cut upwards, not downwards, to avoid tearing 
the bark.— Madras Standard. 




BOMBAY, 21st March 1872. 


SEASON REPORTS. FEBRUARY 1872* 


General Remarks. —Except in Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and setting aside some scattered showers in a few other places, 
the fortnight lias been one of fair weathef. The soring nr op 3 are 
harvested or rapidly approach in o* ripeness, and on the whole their 
out-turn is likely to be satisfactory. In certain districts of Bom¬ 
bay and in tlie lJerars the short rain*faU has however resulted 
in a bad harvest. In the Northern Coast districts of Madras and 
that portion of Orissa bordering on tho Chilka Lake some dis¬ 
tress is anticipated, but measures have been taken to provide 
relief, and neither in the price of food or in the public health is 
there any sign that any dearth exists. Steps have been taken to 
meet the possibility of distress in Mlmirwara also. 
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IJIanters' 6<qriie. 

BOMBAY, 21st March 1872. 


THE ESTATES- 

Wk Are glad to learn from n Ceylon paper that tlie leaf-disease 
is disappearing from the* coffee-plants. It says :—“ Leaf- 
disease lias but a slight effect on coffee generally, and is disappear¬ 
ing. The weather is favourable and the prospects of crop are very 
good. The blossom now appearing on the native coffee is almost 
unprecedentedly line." 

The quality of last year’s Plantation Coffee, sent to the London 
market, with “ Coon nor” and “ Neilgherry” marks is spoken of in 
Messrs. Vatr)/ and Pasteur*# Annual Price Current, as having been 
superior to tho generality of Wynaad coffee : the inferior quality 
of the latter being attributed to exceptional circumstances, such as 
unfavourable weather for picking, and the setting in of the mon¬ 
soon on the Malabar Coast. Fortunately, remarks tin* South of 
India Observer, the demand for coffee at home, has been good for 
almost all kinds, and high prices have been realized. 

The Committee of the Plant era' Association lias resolved to pre¬ 
pare a memorial to the Chance] lor of the Exchequer praying for the 
abolition of the present Imperial duty on coffee. Coffee is not the 
magnificent investment it was once supposed to be. A correspon¬ 
dent of the Madras Mad recently advised us to stick to Govern¬ 
ment paper at four per cent., rather than trust to schemes which 
offer 10, 1C, or 20 per cent, on the venture. Indeed, it has beeen a 
miserable business for most engaged in planting, and it is the 
requirement of plain justice to suspend nil taxation thereof. Tn ad¬ 
vocating the abolition of the present tax on «eoffee, the Ceylon 
Observer remarks :— 

L'nfortuimtcly for coffee planter*, the -.tuple drink of the Knglish people 
is not it deooetion of the fragrant, heny which i* *o universally popular with 
the Panes; the rate of coiMuniptftm of coffee at Copenhagen’being thiiteen 
pounds per head of the population per annum, while in Kngland tie 1 rate per 
head is not more than a fraction over a pound of Cuffie, and about four 
pounds of ten. Well would it be for Kugli-di working nu n if they were in- 
duced to substitute coffee and tin in place of the beer and gin of vnIiilIi so 
great a quantity is consumed hy (hem. One mean* ol helping a niovemeiit 
towards this end which is now engaging .-o much ol the attention of phil.iu- 
thropists and public men goiieralh in Kngland, will undoubt ill v Iv found in 
lessening or removing burdens which intubro with u a free breakfast table;” 
and the arguuu nts used hv Ibrr I’btrup in the hani^li House of Commons 
may well bis reiterated, although fimn less disinterested motives, by the 
riuiiters’ Association of Ceylon in pra\ ing for the abolition fit the tax on 
coffee, and for string ut regulations against adult -latiou. Anv means of 
promoting the sobriety of tin 1 wot king classes of I’ritniu claim the nlt*nli<m 
of statesmen at the present moment, and the great difference between the 
Knglish workman and his continental i < rv in this respect, is that beer 
and gin are to the one what i offer to the other. Then- cannot, he much 
to commend to the House of Commons a tax so iii*iguilicnnt in its actual 
plod net ion in comparison with the expense of collection that on coffee is 


ANNUAL TLA BEPOKT. i 

1871 has been satisfactory, inasmuch ns the deliveries show nil 
unprecedented increase, on the one hand proving the elasticity of 
consumption consequent upon a low rate of duly, and on the other 
reassuring to those who feared that our export trade would decline 
owing to the direct communication by steamers now established 
between Kuasia and China. The result to importers threatened ut j 
one time to be serious, for not only was the system of hurrying 
forward the new crop hy the Suez Canal carried to a dangerous 
extent, but much higher prices were paid in China than the quality 
warranted, and as a natural sequence, under tho pressure to realize, 
some sharp losses were at first experienced. Subsequently the 
unexpected large demand helped to support the market, and has 
secured for the bulk of the imports a profit in place of the loss 
which l>efoiv seemed iiumini^it; while of late a belief that the 
total export from China will not reach the figures at one time 
anticipated has also tended to confidence. The large deliveries of 
last year will probably lend to a speculative market in China for 
the coming season, and sanguine buyers may rirgue that, as stocks 
will bo so much reduced, a generally high range in price must 
follow. The late largo deliveries, we consider, has only placed tea 


in the position of a healthy trade. Looking to the present cours‘* 
of cnmmaflk, and so long as supplies keep pace with the current 
demand, there is every reason why rates should not advance. The 
home consumption has doubtless been stimulated by the low retail 
price, and any change in this direction would at once operate as a 
check to the present favourable statistics. It also must be remem¬ 
bered that the export from India will increase, while the general 
improvement in quality enables the dealers to mix most advanta¬ 
geously. The total deliveries were I63f millions, showing an 
incrcaso of over live millions in home consumption, and ten mil¬ 
lions in export. The stock was three-and-a-nalf millions above 
that of last year. A marked improvement in the manufacture of 
Indian tens, continues to be developed, and many gardens that were 
noted for inferior produce now rank among the best. It may bo 
fairly said tl^t the ignorance and folly, which unhappily in too 
many cases mark some of the early undertakings, have been suc¬ 
ceeded by industry, science, and skill, so that tea now promises 
to become one of the soundest staples of growth in India. It is 
increasing in favour with the public, and must continue to do so 
for all tlie full and strong qualities. Tlie imports into the United 
Kingdom have been 107,2o0,000 lbs. against 140,500,000 lbs. in 
1870; the deliveries for home consumption 128,000,0001bs. against 
117,750,000 lbs. in 1870, the deliveries for exportation 40,760,000 
lbs. against 30,760,(XX) lbs. in 1870; the stock remaining on the 
31st of December was 83,260,000 lbs. against 70,750,000 lbs, in 
1870.— British Trade Journal. 

. ijjj-H pb. — i Immmm ■ i 

IPECACUANHA 


BENGAL. 

Tiie Government of Bengal is engaged upon the prosecution of 
one of those enterprises the results of which besides benefiting 
this country, are likely to extend themselves over the whole 
civilized world. It is no secret of trade that the sources from 
which the Ipecacuanha plant is obtained from the forests of Brazil, 
are failing fast, owing to the wanton destruction which has been 
going on for a long time, and the medical faculty have long been 
conscious of the impending calamity, the nature of which can be 
estimated only by thoso who are acquainted with the invaluable 
uses to which the principle of the plant is applied in the treatment 
of disease. Some four years ago, a representation was made by 
tlu* head of the Indian Medical Department in Bengal to the 
Government of India, in which the advantages likely to follow 
the successful cultivation of the Ipecacuanha plant on the Darjee¬ 
ling slopes wore set forth with great earnestness and force. On 
the proposals being referred to Dr. Anderson, then Nuprin tendon! 
of tin* Calcutta Botanical Gardens, they met with his heartiest 
Support, and a spot in the Sikkim tend was'pointed out by him 
as most, eligible for trying the experiment. These recom¬ 
mendations woro approved by the Government of India, 
and shortly afterwards Dr. Anderson, proceeding to England 
for the benefit of his health, entered into personal com¬ 
munication with tlie Secretary of State for India and the 
Directors of tlie Loyal Botanical Gardens, Kew and Edinburg, 
for the selection of a suitable number of plants for trial in Lidia. 
The death of Dr. Anderson, bv. which a great loss was sustained by 
the scientific world, prevented him from having any further share 
in the prosecution of this undertaking. Lately a hatch of upwards 
of two luuiured Ipecacuanha plants has been received from the 
Botanical Gardens in Edinburgh, and they have been made over 
to Dr. King, the present Superintendent of the Botanical Gardena, 
(Calcutta. It is understood that they are to he planted out iu 
Sikkim, and when sufficiently grown they will he transferred to 
other localities in order to test the circumstances of soil and tem¬ 
perature which are most conducive to their vigorous growth. It 
is to bo hoped that tlie experiment upon which the Lieutenant- 
Governor has fully set his mind, will justify the anticipations 
which have been formed in respect of it .—Indian Examiner . 

. * I j i —iW— I I —■. . II. I I I 

CINCHONA. 


CINCHONAS IN INDIA. 

"We understand that the Travaneore chinchonas are a failure. 
Planted in laterite, their roots become water-logged, the bark peels 
off, and the plant dies. Certainly there is no tree grown which 
is more impatient of moisture at its ■ roots than the Snceiruhra. 
Mr. Cross, writing of the Pitayo bark trees, describes them as 
clinging to the sides of hills, growing anywhere, in fact, where 
the drainage was perfect .—South of India Observer. 


CINCHONA IN MYSORE. 

From nil analysis by Mr. J. Broughton, Government Qninolo- 
gist, of cinchonA baric," grown on the Biligiri Iiungum Hills, My¬ 
sore, it appears that the bark waa of good appearance, and 
consisted entirely of that of C, Suecirubra. Its analysis gave in 
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percentages of dry bark, total alkaloids 7*50 per cent, quinine 
2*01 per cent, cincbonidine and cinchonine fi’40 per cent., pure 
sulphate quinine Obtained crystallized 1*00 per cent, other sul¬ 
phates do„ 4*84 per cent The bark is of high quality for C. Suo 
cirubra, and quite compares with that of the Neugerry Plantations. 
It posses&s both the defects and the excellencies of Indian red 
baSU Jt<ufnxs Mail. 

* i* * * f 


cinchona in trayancork. 

Having recently made an inspection of the Peermede Cinchona 
Plantations, Travancore, Mr. Mclvor regrets to state that he found 
the plants very seriously affected with disease. As he is unable 
to suggest a remedy, he thinks it advisable thataU^Jbo diseased 
planteoe at once cut down, and the bark removed a am despatched 
to Europe for sale. He has brought away numerous specimens 
of th6 roots and diseased parts of the plant, and so soon as he is 
able to complete a careful examination of these, he will submit a 
detailed report on the subject to Government. Any delay in se¬ 
curing the nark will seriously affect its value, as the bark of trees 
which are allowed to decay and dry up becomes of no value; 
therefore, the sooner the bark is removed the better. 1 nere are 
about two-thirds of the entire number of trees on the Peermede 
Plantations so seriously affected with disease, that it appears to him 
advisable they shoula be at once cut down and barked .—Madras 
Mail. m 


SALE OF CINCHONA BARE. 

The Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India wrote as 
follows to the Right lion’ble the Governor of Madras with regard 
to cinchona bark:—With reference to your Excellency's despatch 
dated 21st August (No.3(5) IH71, reporting the transmission by 
the Suez Canal of 3,188jibs, of cinchona bark for sale in the 
London market, I have now to inform von that the bark was 
sold ill the ordinary way with other lots from South America on 
tho 22nd of last December, without any reserve price. The prices 
obtained at the sale are satisfactory,* ranging from 2s. Id. to 2s. 
10 d. the pound. The highest prices were fetched by tho uu- 
mossed Succirubra and the unmossed Condaminea harlw, which 
readied to 2s. 9d. and 2s. 10 d. the pound. Tlic old mossed 
Succirubru only sold for 2s. ftd. the pound.— Mad/ 1m Times. 


CINCHONA IN THE N. W. PROVINCES. 

In November last, Dr. Jameson, Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens, N. W. P., visited ltaniklict with a view to ascertain its 
capabilities for cinchona cultivation. The soil lie found light and 
free, the natural drainage everywhere admirable, and the prospects* 
of the proposed experiment generally very encouraging, pruwded 
that the frost was not severe. There are now at Ayarlotio about | 
800 healthy young plants which will be planted out in selected i 
sites next March, some 200 others being at the same time made j 
over to Colonel Ramsay for distribution among the local /.emin- J 
dars. The experiment of cinchona plantation lias already been 
tried in the lvangra Valley, where it was a failure ; but Dr. 
Jameson, believing that a series of experiments on a small scale 
but extended over several sites may nro\e successful, on these 
grounds has asked for an extension of tnc experiment j^>r another 
eighteen months. This request has been complied with by the 
Local Government, which considers that the experiment ought 
without doubt to be prosecuted until the question, a very im¬ 
portant one for the poor, is finally settled either pro or c*m .— 
Pioneer. 


CINCHONA PLANTING. 

Mr. R. B. Elwin applied last year to Mr. MocTvor, the 
Superintendent of the Government Cinchona Plantations, for 3,000 
plants for his estate, the u Mary Ellen,” the VVvnaad. He was 
charged one anna per plant for that lot. Mr. Elwin applied for 
another 3,000 this year, but at the same time remarked that the 
high price charged for tho first lot materially restricted his opera¬ 
tions and he gave it us his opinion that unless Government wore 
prepared to supply plants at a nominal cost, cinchona planting in 
the Wyiiaadwul continue to be on a very limited scale. Mr. Mclvor 
in forwarding the letter to the Commissioner of the Neilglierries, 
suggested that the charge should be reduced to six pics both for 
last year’s supply and for this. As plants can now, Mr. Mclvor 
says, u be cheaply and abundantly produced, ” and the Secretary 
of State has lately expressed his desire that cinchona cultivation 
should bo encouraged iit Wynaad, tho Commissioner lias suggested 
to Government that the price be not more thau two pies a plant 
for all the commoner varieties of which the Government planta¬ 
tions possess abundance. Mr. Breeks has also requested the sanc¬ 
tion of Government to give orders to the Superintendent that 
in future no plant leave tne Government estates until the pice, 
at the rAtd of two pies each, has been received. Government 
have approved of the Commissioner’s proposals .—Daily if exes. 


TEA. 


THE PUNJAB HILL TEA. 

It is stated that the Punjab Ilill Tea is coining into vogue ill 
Bokhara and Cabul, the people of those countries having begun to 
prefer it to the China tea either imported through Bokhara or 
India. It is also stated, with what amount of accuracy is not 
known, that the Cabul merchants have instructed their agents to 
buy up the Ilill Tea sent by the planters to Aairitsur.— Times 
of India. 


THE IiRlTISH-lNDIAN TEA COMPANY. 

The following is from tho half-ytfdrly report of the Directors, to 
be presented at the meeting on January 20:— 

The divertors have to report to the shareholders that the crop 
of tea of 1871 has yielded about 280,000 lbs., beingwn increase of 
nearly 20,000 lbs. on tlm previous year. Final weights of the crop 
have not yet come to hand.. The falling off, as compared with the 
estimate given in July hist, is chiefly owing to deficient yield iu 
the garden at Minniepore. Tho quantity arrived to date is221,0(X) 
lbs., of which 180,000 lbs. linyc been sold at an average of Is. 
0$d. per lb. gross, or Is. 7$d. per lb. net. If the remainder of the 
crop realises only Is. 0d. per lb. net, the total value of the teas of 
the past season will bo about 22,0002., against an outlay which, it 
is believed, will not exceed 18,000/., leaving a surplus‘on the sea¬ 
son’s operations of about 4,000/. Messrs. Jardine, Skinner, & Co.’s 
claim lias been paid off with interest, and thexfe are no now liabi¬ 
lities, except those arising from current operations, which the crop 
of tea will more than covef, so that practically the company has 
no liabilities except to its own debenture stock-holders, and tho 
properties are entirely without encumbrance. The books of the 
company for the past six months have been audited by Dr. Tripe 
and found correct, and the accounts of the season will, as usual, 
be presented at the annual meeting in July. In conclusion, the 
directors feel they may congratulate tho shareholders on the im¬ 
proved condition and hopeful prospects of the company, and they 
trust at tho annual mooting, that the accounts to be then present¬ 
ed will fully substantiate the estimate they have given in this 
report of the resuU of tho past year’s operations .—The Oo&'lund 


INDIAN TEAS. 

Mr. A lexander C AMiMiKi.L, late of Assam, who served os a juror 
on articles of food in tins London International Exliibitiou of 18(52, 
and exhibited all tho Indian leas on that occasion, remarks in a 
letter to a London paper that bis collection consisted of 
about J 30 ^specimens of green and black teas from the tea- 
growing districts of India, viz., Assam, Oachar, Darjeeling. 
Kumaoii, Dehra Dhoon, lvangra, and Clmta Xagpnre. “ These 
teas attracted great attention from their novelty as an Indian 

J iroduct, ■ and from the perfect manner of their manufacture, 
was constantly interrogated by visitors to the Exhibition 
about their quality*, price, the mode of manufacture and 
cultivation, and especially as to their economy in use compared 
to China teas. They were also highly approved by the jurors and 
other persons who had opport uni ties of drinking* them, and the 
result was tlic award or medals and honourable mentions to 
eight or ten'of the manufacturers. So far, something was done to 
bring this new article of food, which is of the purest and best kind, 
to the notice of the British public, through the intervention of the 
International Exhibition, but it was very inadequate to the wants of 
the public in general, who had no better means of judging of these 
teas than admiring them in a glass-case. What I propose for the con¬ 
sideration of the Food Committee is that, at the Exhibition of 1872, 
the public should have the opportunity of drinking Indian teas as 
well as looking at them, that intending exhibitors should be in¬ 
formed of this opportunity, and invited to send sufficiently laige 
samples of the teas to admit of this being done without much cost 
to the Society of Arts. From my experience on the last occasion, 
1 feel very sure that the tea-planters and tea-coinpanies who 
desire to exhibit will respond liberally to this invitation. In 1802, 
large samples—20 lbw. in some instances—were sent to me, and 
went eventually to the India Office, as the Indian Government had 

f rovided free carnage for them from India. On that occasion, 
believe that the. exhibits represented no more than a crop of a 
million pounds for all India. It will be very different in 1873, as 
I have good reason to believe that more than 20 millions of pounds 
will be the out-turn of this season (1871 ).—Madras Mail. 


INDIAN TEAS. 

^ The Madras Agri-Horticultural Society, at their recent exhibi¬ 
tion, not only gave prizes for the best flowers, rare plants, and 
vegetables, but also to the producers of tlie best tea, tobacco, 
Carolina rice, Indian-con*, col ton, and silk. Four competitors, 
we are told, sent specimens of tea. ^ The prize for the best was 
awarded to the Curzon Estate at Kotagherry on tho Neilgherry 
Ilills. This specimen excelled in manipulation, aroma, as well as 
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the quality «.f th** leaf. Wc are glad to notice that everywhere 
tin* improved quality of the Indian teas is remarked upon and 
confidence in their quality is more relied on by the dealer. The 
Produce Markets' Review tells us that the consumption of Indian 
has been somewhat checked by the high prices which have 
ruled throughout the past year, the sup pit/ haying hardy kept pace 
ruth the increasing demand. This however is regarded m only 
temporary, as with the present highly remunerative scale of prices, 
cultivation is sure to be largely increased, and as the Indian 
growth continues to advance in popularity, a regularly and ex¬ 
tensive demand may be relied on. It is certain that as the quali¬ 
ty of the Indian teas is known and appreciated, the demand will 
go oil increasing. The accounts winch we continue to receive 
from all the tea plantations in India are most encouraging. The 
Pioneer tells us that llieirprdspecls arc brightening in the North- 
West Provinces and that prices varying from two shillings and 
two pence to upwards of three shillings had been given for tea 
from the Western Dhoon. The progress of the industry in Dar¬ 
jeeling in 1H71 has been most satisfactory—the increase in the 
quantity and quality of the season’s crops having been marked and 
steady. The rapidly increasing employment of machinery in tea 
houses has been regarded as significant of the permanent character 
of the in\estments made by the dealers. The truth is, that e\er>- 
where a knowledge of the advantages and disudMintages of engag¬ 
ing in tea cultivation are becoming fully known, and the days of 
wild speculation have passed away. Men undertake the work ns 
the business of their lite and steadily set themselves to the task 
of making themselves comfortable, while they strive to make 
their work remunerative. Greater skill has also been acquir¬ 
ed in the perfecting of the growth of the plant. Priming, 
manuring, and tillage are becoming*scientific operations. The 
great difficulty now is to get native workman to understand 
the work, especially the work of pruning—the kind of stems and 
branches they are to remov e ; and, as Dr. King says, it will require 
much ingenuity and care, and incessant watchfulness on the part of 
the manager to keep them from doing harm. As is the caso with 
other matters, he says, it is infinitely easier to prune badly than to 
prune well; but there are few operations where the different results 
between good and bad work is more striking. Tn order to prune real¬ 
ly well,each clump ought to he treated on its own merits; but as it is 
pretty nearly hopeless to think- of getting liatiVy workmen who are 
capable of doing this, it would be necessary for the manager (after 
having clearly defined to himself what it is that lie wants to effect 
and the best way of doing it) to give his primers a general idea 
of tlu* kind of measures suitable for each patch of tea in the. 
garden as they conn* to go over it, illustrating to them practicallv 
what kind of stems and branches should be cut quite away, what 
kind should be merely trimmed, and what left entirely untouch¬ 
ed. We should think that such delicate work should always be 
performed under the eve of the nuuiagev. and no par^of it left to 
the discretion of his native workmen. Tho English farmer never 
trusts even Knglish workmen to execute difficult parts of the 
work on an Knglish farm. We sec the master present at the 
manuring, sowing, and even ploughing of tho fields. X<> one 
ought to engage in either farming or tea. planting who is not 
prepared for regular work and to take the entire superintendence 
of all that goes on in his farm or plantation. A young man, 
possessed of a little capital, asked us the other day what we 
thought of his prospects if he embarked his capital in the purchase 
of a tea plantation. We answered candidly that we thought very 
badly of them. lie lmd not the energy and application necessary 
for carrying on farmiug at home, so we felt sure that his itnder- 
taking plantation-work in India would only lead to utter failure. 
The qualities requisite to ensure success in land cultivation at home 
are the very qualities necessary to secure success in the same 
work in India.— Deccan Herald. 


UlTKll INDIA TK\K. 

( To the Editor of the /JeNii (ialette.) 

I hki kntly noticed, with much satisfaction, some very apropos 
observation* from your own peii on the disadvantages under which 
the tea-planters of India (by whom as l take it, you more especial¬ 
ly mean those gentlemen possessing or managing tea plantations 
in Kuinaon, the Debra Dhoon, and the Kaugra v alley) labour in not 
being effectively represented in England, and I am entirely of your 
opinion thnt it is even more serious than it appears at the present 
moment to he. 

No doubt many of these gentlemen now find a fair, perhaps a 
ready market for their produce in India, but if they continue to 
thrive in proportion to their existing prospects and expectations, 
they will soon find that the supplies they are rearing arc becoming 
greater than the local demand, ami that they must submit to a fall 
in their prices, or look out for other and more profitable markets. 
That such can be. found only in England is beyond a doubt. 

But unless the planters take time by the*forelock and at once 
look about them to secure not only a* market at all, but a good 
market, they will find themselves strangely adrift when necessity 
will compel them to look westward for customers. 


March 21, 1872. 

a 


j I am afraid your half-jocular half-earnest suggestion as to aid 
from official quarters in this country is not likely to turn out to 
any advantage. So careless is the Secretary &(A State of the com¬ 
mercial wonts and prosperity of India, that he nas actually not 
only ignored a strougly-mamfested ‘opinion of the £ohse of Com¬ 
mons, that he ought to have some one conversant iyith mercantile 
affairs in his Council, but has preferred to take a lawyer to 
assist in riding to death the legislative home fit India, 
already so sorely overworked. The old adage of aide toi ct 
Dieu raid era, is thoroughly applicable to the case in print. Let all 
the planters put their shoulders vigorously to the wheel, let them 
unite, make some joint movement, and -look about for some house 
| of business of gooa standing in London that would suit their pur- 
j pose and be prepared to make, not only reasonable advances on 
I their produ^Jn India, but to look after it when it arrives in 
England, tamHg measures to make it thoroughly known both to 
| the trade and to the public at large, pointing out to the planters 
. wliat course they should follow to make their WAres more aocep- 
1 table in flavour and appearance. 

| These are points at present totally ignored by tho two or three 
) individual agents who do receive siufEQ consignments. All that is 

required of them in their opinion, is to make over the tea to -the 

broker, prepare account sales, and draw their commission. 

| If those l address, through your columns, are inclined to adopt my 
recommendation, I feel quite assured that, commencing with small 
I but well-selected consignments, supported bv such on active Agen- 
: cy as I suggest, they would, within a very few yeqrs find thein- 
| selves in a condition to ship not only a large proportion, but the 

! bulk of their teas to I am don on highly advantageous terms, and 

I still retain enough for Indian consumption. 

| The facilities offered for transporting merchandize to the sea- 
. board are increasing every day, and I am certain that if the rail- 
| way Companies found it to their interest to promote a growing 
I export of ten, they would hasten to meet the requirements of the 
planters by lowering the rate of carriage to considerably less than 
now rules. The eastern provinces of Oaoliar, Sylhe.t, and Assam, 
now export their tens by millions of pounds, and there is no reason 
why the North-West Provinces and the Punjab should not do the 
| same, if they will only adopt proper means. 

1 But unity and fixity of purpose are indispensably required at 
least for a commencement and the establishment of one great 
i Upper Jmliii Ten Agency in London would be attended with 
signal success, while tho nomination of separate agencies with u 
| variety of conflicting interests would do more harm than good. 

! I can hardly ask you to give more than a reasonable portion of 
i your space to matters of this kind, involving special mercantile 
; interests, but the amount of capital at stake is very considerable, 

I and growing every day, the prosperity of a large branch of industry 
is in question, and I therefore venture to ask you to say a few 
i words in support of my proposition (an offshoot of your own) 
that joint action on the part of the Upper Indian tea-planters, to 
whom I more specially allude, would lead to highly satisfactory 
results. There is or was a Kaugra Valley Planters' Association, 
i If still in existence it might take action in tliis matter, place itself 
i in communication with the gentlemen af Dehra Boon and Kuinaon, 

| mid come to some well-defined resolution in promotion of tho 
; future well-being of all concerned. 

Your article has beuu copied largely, and has no doubt attracted 
attention. 

London , oth January 1X7J. # * * # • 


TH V CULTIVATION. 

Morn; pressing matter having occupied our space during the last 
month, we have been obliged to discontinue our resume of I)r. 
King's remarks oil the pruning of tea. Our lost article on the 
, subject showed the injury the plant received from indiscri¬ 
minate plucking, which causes V'g leaves to increase out of pro- 
| portion to their means of nourishment, the stem not having in- 
! creased proportionately to the number of leaves which the pfuck- 
j ing has forced into existence. Were plucking to be discontinued 
I for a time, the stem might recover strength to transmit sufficient 
i sap for the support of the young leavea This however would in- 
• volve time and retard the “flushes.” The planters therefore 
i prune off the old sprays crowded with loaves too old to be made 
into tea, although they. drain a certain quantity bf sap from tho 
stem ; and thereby deprive the new shoots of the necessary amount 
j of nourishment. Without incessant care and watchfulness on the 
| part of the manager, ignorant workmen may do infinite damage in 
I a garden.. Each clump requires its own peculiar treatment, and 
j the pruning necessary to produce a fine succession ■ of healthy 
flushes on one set of plants would- irretrievably ruin others. One 
1 plan only is applicable to all, that old wood is to be cut awau within 
I a few inches from the root , as this wood rarely bears good leaves, 
and when cut low down, fresh new shoots may spring from the 
root and absorb the sap formerly wasted upon the worthless brooin- 
bcaring sprays. Sometimes this may do spared to carry on 
the collection and transmission of the sap for the benefit of 
the young shoots, which will appear when the old wood is cut 
down. When a plant is vigorously pruned there is always a 
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possibility of its dnn|f before it cau recover sufficient vitality to 
supply tlie increase^ demands upon its strength, for this reason 
it is advisable to prune by degrees, and not be wholly dependent 
iipm the new shoots. I nhealthv plants should bo very tender¬ 
ly doalt with, first woll-manurt* the soil round them ho as to 
get them into better condition, then prune them lightly and 
during the succeeding cold weather cut down to the root. This 
treatment of course supposes that there is time enough to pro¬ 
ceed carefully with the plants ; where money is an object, time 
must be sacrificed. Cseless stems may be easily recognized by 
the appearance of their bark being lie lien-grown and always gray- 
coloured, while voting healthy stems are of a brannish colour and 
often marked with dark lines". The suckers springing from the 
road only exhaust the p^ant and should he removed. r £he clumps 
should riot be too close to each other, but light and nil* should 
have free access to the centre. Pruning should be carried on 
when the plant is at rest, and although a time must come when it 
will cease to bear the fresh demands on its strength, with careful 
treatment plants may bear profitably for I*> or 20 years or even 
more; yet tliis does not obviate the necessity for laying down each 
\enr fresh bushes, it appeal's to us that the principles of good 
gardening are applicable to tea planting, and the s-une means 
which we use to bring our gardens to perfection—manuring, 
weeding, and hoeing—will lia\e an equally uelicial effect upon 
tea hushes. Let once good seed be obtained, and the plan of 
• )]i“ rat ions detailed in Jh\ King's puuphlct, though requiring 
\\atchfillness and industry, will n<»t fail of success,.*- Hetujnl Time?, 


TEA l'LAXTIXtl ON THE NE1 \A J11 EIMMKS, PAST AND 
FltESENT. 

- 

Murk than twenty years lm\e elapsed since the tea plant was 
first introduced on those hills ; and although the results hitherto 
obtained are small in comp lrison with the amount of capital ami 
labour expended, there is little d mbl tmt that lo.i phmliug, pro¬ 
perly c<indiicted, will prove a success. All our huge ten districts 
have risen to their present, degree of iniporlance and prosperity 
from small beginnings. Their rise has certainly been more rapid: 
but they have lmd at tlu* same time, greater dillicultics to en- 
eoimter and overcome, ere tea planting could, in any one of them 
he pronounced a financial su< cess. Their greatest trial perhaps, 
wan the rush of reckless speculation, which took place between 
1 stiff and iS'.lo, and ended in the hopeless break-up of many large 
eoifl'e rns. In the year above-mentioned, .Joint Stock Companies 
were formed for the purchase of gardens,—no matter how badly 
they were laid out,—at fabulous prices; mid when purchased, 
1 he.se same gardens were worked regardless of expense. Any man 
was then considered competent to manage the ten estate, —no mat¬ 
ter if he. were wholly imacijiminted with the business, or how ques¬ 
tionable his antecedents might, ha\e been. Wry few years sufficed 
1o show that il share in one of these gardens was not the sure foun¬ 
dation of a fortune that many had believed it to be; and the 
gardens themselves were sold and re-sold at a considerable loss. 
With the exception of a few cases, in which the purchase money 
xvas exorbitant, these gardens are now paying a dividend ; and, in 
the hands of experienced managers, are not only becoming a source 
of profit to the owners, but also to the revenues of tin*country. 
The greatest succcsse.ss however have been achieved in private 
undertakings ; lmt as the returns of these gardens are never made 
public, nor their dividends honoured with a place in the share lists, 
t lie real advantages to be gained from the enterprise are known 
«»nly to the planters themselves. It is hardly necessary to re-enpi- 
tulate here all the difficulties and turns of good and ill fortune 
which have befallen Assam and Cachar, from the outset of tea- 
planting down to the present time ; but this much may be said, 
that districts which are now well-populated with a fair area of 
cultivation, were, but a few years back, wastes of grass and tangled 
jungle ; that labour, in our acceptation of the word, was wholly 
wanting ; the climate previous to the clearings made in the for¬ 
mation of tea estates, malarious in the extreme ; communication 
of all kinds wanting ; and the whole undertaking, from the ignor¬ 
ance of those who embarked in it, fraught with much danger. 

That tea jilanting in India has, of late years, made rapid strides 
forward, is beyond all question ; and it has done so not only in 
the quantity of tea produced, but in the quality too. A good 
authority writing to the Agricultural Gazette, states the export of 
the past year will, probably, not fall short of J o,000,000 lbs. 
ngainst 11,000,000 lbs. in lHiO, and this estimate is exclusive of 
all the tea produced by the districts of Ivangra, Kumaon, Debra 
Dlioou, aud the Neilgherrios. Further on the same author states 
that tlie total export from India in 1802, amounted to only 
2,000,000 lbs., so that within 10 years the production of tea has 
multiplied almost ten-fold. The demand however lias in no wav 
abated, foj good fine teas find a ready sale in any quantity, botli 
in London and Calcutta, and many years must yet elapse before 
the supply is likely 1o be iif excess of the demand. 

The discovery of the indigenous plant in India, seems to be due 
(ride letter in A, G, f Dec. 21st), to the traveller Moorcroft, and 


not, as has been geuerallv stated, to Mr. Driice. To the latter 
however is due the credit of having first subjected it to cultiva¬ 
tion. The China plant seems to have been introduced very soon 
after; and at the present time hybrids of every type are to bo seen 
in all the gardens of IndiA. Experience however lias shown that 
wheivover u suitable soil aud climate call be found, the indigenous 
variety is thut which best pays tlie cultivator, and that when tiiat 
fails, the better class of hybrids cau, from the hardiness imbibed 
from the < Diiu.t plant, be grown with the greatest chance of success. 
Tlie cultivation of the China plant, except at extreme elevations, 
has Almost become n tiling of the past. Cp to the present time 
tint indigenous plant has onlv been found in its wild state in 
Assam, One liar, Munnipoor, N'epal, and the hill tracts of Chil- 
tigong. With regard to Cachar, An author states that it is only 
found in Southern t'achur, and never on the northern side of the 
river I limit. 

In the North-West Provinces, tea was started under somewhat 
better auspices; but llu* results up to the present time, owing to 
the severity of the climate, the class of tea planted, and gross 
mismanagement at the outset, have been less satisfactory than in 
Eastern Hengal. (lovermueiil gardens were established under 
the superintendence of Dr. Jameson and shortly after their 
establishment, Mr. Hubert Fortune appeared on the scene with 
j fresh supplies of seed from both the black and green tea districts 
i of China, and a. gang of trained Chinese coolies. The district, 
lirst selected as a field for experiment was the Ivangra Valley, and 
tea planting is still carried on there with considerable success. 
All the good land howev er limy be said to have been taken up 
long ago, and an outrider at the present time, would stand a. 
poor chance. Excepting on the score of cheap labour, the Neil- 
glicnics hold out a far greater inducement to the intending 
planter; the soil being richer, the climate less severe, (and con¬ 
sequently more suited to the cultivation of the better kinds of 
tea), ami the rainfall, if not greater in quantity, iqnre evenly 
distributed throughout the year. From Ivangra the Cioveminent 
experiments were extended to the neighbouring district of 
Kumanii, and a few years after their establishment, liberal 
I -applies of seed raised from 'the imp >rtod plants, were 
distributed to planters gratuitously. In fact, (lovernmeiit sought 
strenuously to encourage tea planting and induce settlement in 
both of these districts: and though their efforts were in some, 
eases misdirected, and the advice given by their Superintendent, 
linnlh of a kind that would go down in the present day, much 
good was done, and ten planting established on a pretty firm foot¬ 
ing in these districts. 1 lad the (ton ernmPnt of Madras imported 
from Assam moderate quantities of indigenous and good hybrid 
tea seed, the enterprise would have been ere this on a much better 
fooling. The pioneers here were none of them tea planters, and 
having no connection with the JV-mrul side, did not know liovv to 
get good seed, and those who did try, through sending to 
the wrong quarter, received mere rubbish. Having been bitten 

once, and in many cases lost some Ihou-.mds of rupees needlessly, 
they preferred naturallv to get on us well as they could with the 
article they found at their doors, the result of which has been that 
there is hardly a garden mi the Xeilgherriesin which a good class of 
plant is exclusively cultivated. ('on.ridrring the rapid rate at which 
tea cultiv ntimi is extending, it is not yet too late for Government to 
take steps in the matter. 

The (invcniuuftit gardens in Kangra and Kumaon, can hardly 
he saif^to have been a success from a financial point of view; and 
some six or seven years ago they were sold to private individuals 
for trifling sums. 

It is asserted that there arc some gardens in Kumaon, which 
under high cultivation and scientific pruning, yield their ffOO lbs 
and upwards per acre per annum. Tliis assertion, though must, 
until properly authenticated, be taken emu t/ntuu xali x, as the 
plants arc mostly of the China variety, and from the elevation at 
which they are grown, subject to protracted winters, and in 
many cases, severe frost and snow. Labour in Kumaon 
is cheap and plentiful, but this district too holds out but small 
inducement to a settler, having in addition to the above disad¬ 
vantages, a move serious one, vi/., the distance which the tea has 
to travel (part of the wav on men’s hacks) Ik* fore it can reach a 
market. Trade may hereafter be opened up with Central Asin, 
but in thisca.se, some different sv stem of manufacture must be 
discovered, bv which tea calculated to suit the Tartar palate can 
be turned out.. 

In nil the hill districts large gardens (ffOO acres and upwards) 
are the exceptions, and not the rule. 'They are mostly owned by 
men of moderate capital, who either work' their own property, or 
leave it in the hands of a manager on n moderate salary, allowing 
him to purchase, or giv ing him some shar^in the profits of tlio 
estate. This principle is undoubtedly a good one, and with many 
men the inducement which it holds out to them to work goes a 
long way. When this system is not acted upon, the manager 
knows that his salary will come to him whether he works or not, 
and his time therefore is devoted to the superintendence of the 
estate from an easy chair in the v erandah, and writing reports on 
tilings which he has not seen, and for which he is indebted solely 
to a fertile imagination. Of all classes of managers, this is the 
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worst, fur so as he does nothin*! - , the writers, maistries, and 
cooli.'s will strive hard to emulate his example, mid the ruin of the 
estate becomes n mere matter of time. 

( )ji tlie whole, Eastern Bengal is the best district for ft man of 
large capital, or for the man of strong constitution, who is willing 
to work hard on ft -rood salary, and entertain a hope in time of 
Iwring given or of purchasing a share in the concern which lie 
superintends. To a man of limited capital, who wishes to work 
his own property, and live in a healthy climate, the hills are 
best suited. 

In point of general advantages the Noilgherries seem to be a 
hnppv medium, possessing a climate equal, if not superior, to that 
of tlie Himalayas. They are capable of producing at suitable 
elevations, ft yield little* short of the average of the best districts 
of Eastern Bengal: labour is to be lmd ill fair quantity, and at 
moderate rates, while from the nature of the climate, and the 
comparatively slow growth of weeds, &c. f a smaller staff, in 
proportion to the area of the estate, will suffice. The rainfall 
seldom fails to any injurious extent, and when this does happen, 
the loss extends merely o\er a month or so, and not over I lie 
whole season, as in the ease of coffee or any other plant culti¬ 
vated for the sake of its fruit. All parts of the hills are accessi¬ 
ble by a network of good roads, and means of carriage are cheap 
and abundant. Hut before going furl her. on with this subject, it 
will he better to take a short, retrospect of the past, to show 
how the earlier experiments in tea cultivation fell short of 
the ideas entertained of them, and how these errors of the 
earlier stages of tea cultivation not only may, but in many 
cases have been rectified. We think it an undoubted fact, 
that for the last two or three years, each succeeding year 
lias seen on these hills 'some humtrvM additional acres brought 
under tea cultivation, and that if those interested do not relax 
their efforts, and the Government. render what assistance they 
can, the Xcilgherries will, ere a couple more are out, hold no 
dishonorable position among the tea-producing districts of India. 
We may safely sav, that whereas in the year of the Xeilglierry 
Agricultuml Exhibition (1S(»!I), not GOO lbs. of Xeilglierry tea 
found its way into the'Home Market, the export of the present 
year will not fall far short of some 7G,000 lbs. ; and this out-turn 
may bo expected to almost double itself every year for some time 
to come. 

We loam from Colonel Nassau Lees’ work on tea cultivation 
in India, that the iirst consignment China seed sent to this 
cmintrv was that despatched bv Mr. Cordon, in 1 *•*(». lie reimok* 
that:-’ 

“ In both his missions, Mr. ({union sent round to Calcutta severe! 
“ casks of seeds, some plants, and eight or ten Chinamen. From 
*' this >eed about 12,000 plants were reared, v\ liich were distributed 

‘‘as follows :— 

• “ MailriiN |'n>Ni(li iM \. s.eoO 

” \n.nHIII . .i*o f i M hi 

^ " Xurth-VV I'NfiTM I’rm im-f.. . . IM.ijne 

“ 4 * * * * * The plants Moil to Madras 

“ fur distribution were planted at Cuorg, Mysore, the Xeilglierry 
‘•Hills, and ill the Horticultural Society - '*s gardens in Madras. 
“ Six months after they - nrrrived, (22ml August 18W0, the Chief 
l * Secretary reported to the Supreme Goveminent, that the evperi- 
*• ment had completelv failed, and with the exception of a few 
“ plnntson the N’cilgfierrv 1 lills and in the Xuggcr county, the 
“ rest had withered away." 

Col. Lees states further on : It must not he concluded fiom 

this that no part of the South of India will grow tea, as from 
“ the unavoidable ignorance of liaise entrusted with these early 
“ experiments, no other results coukl have been anticipated.” 

It appears however from statements made further oil in the 
work above quoted, that the seedlings sent at this time to 
Assam and the North-West Provinces fared with little better 
success, and that the first successful attempt at the intro¬ 
duction of China seed to India was made by Mr. Hubert Fortune, 
some y ears later. 

As far as these lulls are concerned, ten planting, as a specula¬ 
tion, was first Attempted by Captain Mann and Major Hue, in 
l*GD. The seed from which their plants were raised was of the 
China \nriet\, and in Captain Mann s case, obtained, we believe, 
direct from f'hina. in consideration of their being the pioneers 
of tea cultivation in this Presidency', Government gave them a 
free gnuu of land, and later on in 1802, when their estates came 
into hearing, sent down four Chinamen from the North-West 
Provinces, to instruct their coolies in the manipulation and drv - 
ing of tlie leaf. The knowledge brought to bear upon the sub¬ 
ject by these individuals appears to have been of little use, ns 
their mode of preparation was not only found to he more costly, 
hut also, we believe, to turn out tea of an inferior class to that 
which the proprietors had, without the assistance of the China¬ 
men, previousiy manufactured. 

The real facts of the case are, that the sole information rela¬ 
tive to the manufacture of ten in the earlier day's of its cultivation 
i>n the Neilglievvies, was gathered from descriptive accounts writ¬ 
ten by Chinese travellers, or from the pamphlet written by 


! Hr. Jameson on the Kmigra and Kiimnon gardens, which were 
I under his superintendence, lively work vffricli contained any 
I information on the subject of ton cultivation in China or Java, 
i was nt a premium ; and as the opinions expressed by the majority 
I of these authors was at variance one with the other, there must 
] have lieen some little difficulty in following out all the instruc- 
' tions given. 

Hr. Jameson’s treatise was based on his own experiments, 
carried out with the aid of a few imported Chinese labourers, and 
might he termed in our opinion, but a second-hand and stale 
edition of the systems advocated bv previous authors. The 
! nd\ice given in this report would badly meet with the approval 
of the experienced planter of the prpsent day. Mr. Fortune 
| seems to fcave had a slight skirmish with Hr. Jameson on the 
systems of cultivation and manufacture in vogue in the (lovern- 
nient gardens, and Col. Lees in his work, sides somewhat par¬ 
tially with the latter gentleman, lie remarks, “Though not a 
“ practical tea-planter, Mr. Fortune was a respectable botanist, a 
“ fair agriculturist, and I believe an excellent horticulturist, lie 
“had visited the finest tea districts of China, and was fullv com- 
“ potent to express an opinion on the suitability" of flic soil and 
“ localities selected ill the Himalayas, and the health and vigour 
“ of the plants, as compared with those which he saw in Chinn. 
“ * * * * 'Hint Mr. Fortune had no practical experience of 

“tea cultivation and tea manufacture, was well-known. 

The former portion of these remarks seems td damn with very 
faint praise one of the ablest horticulturists of the present dav ; 
the latter to lead us to believe that lie travelled in China with liis 
eyes shut. FoF our own part, we have not the slightest doubt but 
that he was better acquainted with the subject in question than 
Hr. Jameson, and that had his recommendations been carried out, 
the Gov eminent gardens would have benefit* d thereby. We 
doubt much if there is a single planter in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, who will not declare that the system of cultivation prnc- 
■ tised in tlie Government gardens was not a fissure of blunders, and 
i that it was left to private enterprise to undo the errors which the 
i Government Superintendent had led planters into, and that they 
| had to pay somewhat henvilv for the privilege of doing so. 
i As for the Chinese manipulators, who, in these days weie 
considered a sine ijnii non, we are all aware that the Chinese, are 
i not n progressive race, that, as Mr. Fortune remarks of them, 

; “ The Chinese farmer is not n chemist; he knows little or nothing 

; “ of vegetable physiology : but liis forefathers have hit accidentnl- 

“ !v upon certain system**, which are found in practice to succeed, 
i “ and to these he himself adheres, and hands them down to liis 
“ children.’’ And these remarks are equally applicable to* the 
nntive of India, lie considers tliat what was good enough for 
his fathers, is good enough for him ; that as they lived so may* lie ; 
and that any' effort on his part to raise himself in the social scale 
is not merely a mistake, hut almost an insult to their memory. 
And, closely allied to this impression, is the idea that those who 
try to raise him, have no Immune object in so doing, but merely 
serve their own interests. 

In China, a country teeming with population,and where labour 
and the necessaries of life can be obtained for an almost, nominal 
1 cost,-little inducement is held out to the peasant to improve 
himself. The system of ten cultivation differs entirely. Instead 
of gardens extending as in India over from 200 to GOO acres of 
cultivate d land, there are small holdings of a few acres, each work¬ 
ed by the proprietor’s own hands,—a system of land tenure ana¬ 
logous to that prevalent in many' parts of Ireland at the present 
, day' Tn India, a single estate may send Home half-yearly a break 
of about 000 full chests (of 8“ lbs.); in China as many' hundred 
“ estates” as chests would he necessary’ to meet the demand. 
There, the ten passes through the hands of some half-dozen mid¬ 
dlemen, each of whom has to make a profit on tlie article, ami 
| adulterates it if he has the opportunity. Here, it goes direct into 
the market. 

i In this country, the labour difficulty is undoubtedly a drawback; 
but a remedy' has in a groat measure been found, viz, in the 
adaptation of machinery for the preparation of the leaf, in the. 
improvement of the implements employed in the cultivation, and 
last but not least, the impossibility' of adulteration before the tea 
i reaches its market. These advantages throw a great weight into 
| the scale, and added to these, tho superior strength and more 
I delicate flavour (the latter especially in the the case of hill teas), 

| account for the high prices which they fetch in the London market, 
j find the increased demand which arises year by year for Indian teas 
j of fine descriptions. We believe the time is not far distant when 
| Indian tea will he drunk throughout Great Britain to the exclusion 
| of the China article : mid we cannot fail to recognise how great an 
advantage would lie gained thereby, not only bv the consumers, 
but also by the addition that would be mnde to tlie revenue of the 
! court ry. 

j The errors and mistakes made by the pioneers of tea cultivation 
• have been remedied at a great sacrifice to 'those concerned in the 
! enterprise ; and planters m Southern India have, as a rule, availed 
themselves late in the day of the experience gained in other dis- 
I tvicts. Hetter late than never though, and we believe a success¬ 
ful future lies before them. 
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The first real onward movement, in the matter of tea eultiva- | 
tion co*uuienced#bout the years IHOfi and 180U, wlien several ; 
estates war* opened out at Kodanaad, and one or two smaller ones | 
at CoonooT. need was imported from Benpal, and though in ; 
many oases as we have before stated, heavy losses were sustained 
by toque concerned , through the importation of damaged seed, the 
owners of these estates, nothing daunted, kept on ; and it is pro¬ 
bably owing to their energy, pluck, and perseverance, that tea 
planting on the Neilgherries bids fair to be an undoubted success. 

These pioneers had not as in other districts, large supplies of 
teed distributed gratuitously by Government to fall back on. i 
They hud not grants of land, procurable at the upset price of two 
rupees and-a-half per acre, the period for payment prescribed,— 
extending over 10 years from tne date of purchase, qpd their land 
free of assessment for ever; but they had at the very outset, to 
import seed from Bengal at a great risk, to pay as much for 
their land here in the tirst instance, as they would have had to 
pay in Bengal; and during the first three or four years of their 
occupancy, wliei) they were spending money without getting any 
return, to pay an annual assessment of two rupees per acre for j 
forest land, and one rupee per acre for grass hind, in perpetuity. ! 
In purchasing the site for ail estate, the purchaser lias not only 
to consider how much land he requires for actual cultivation, hut 
has also to ensure a suflicient supply of wood suited for building 
purposes, making boxes and fuel in addition to a certain area of 
land required dor grazing purposes. On every acre of this land a 
heavy assessment had to lie paid annually, and it is only within 
the last year that the Goveminent have seen tit to remove this 
heavy burden, and to allow the planters to hold their land free of 
assessment for the first five years of their tenure .—South of India 
Observer, 


COFFEE. 


COFFEE CROP. 

We are sorry to learn that, as anticipated, the coffee crop in 
Mun/.eraliad and Coorg, for the season just closing,is considerably 
below the average, and to add to the troubles of planters, the 
leaf rot is making its appearance in Mmixcmbad, though we 
trust to no great extent. It is feared that if the, disease should 
spread at this season of the year, it may materially affect 
the blossom on the setting in of the wet season, and the natuvul 
consequence will he little or no crop next year. Truly the coffee 
planter has hard times of it.— Hanyalore Herald. 


u; VF IUSE INK. 

A planting friend sent us the other day some leaves from 
the Dimboola forest" clearly affected with disease, which 
we submitted to the Director of the JVradenia Gardens for 
his opinion. Mr. Thwaites fa\ours us with the following:— 
“The white spotted leaves exhibit the attacks rtf a leaf-mining 
insect— A very minute fly 'which feeds between the upper and 
under cuticles of the leaf. The spots upon the mangoe leaves are 
caused by a common epiphyllous lichen; and are not at all alarming. 
The third kind of leaf has also been attacked by one of the insect 
leaf-miners of excessive minuteness, which in its process, while 
feeding under the cuticle of the leaf has caused the beautiful spiral 
arrangement seen in the individual spots. I have not yet detected 
the coffee leaf fungus upon any leaves but those of the coffee, I 
although specimens of leaves from a number of various plants 
have been sent to me lately."— Ceylon, Observer. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE IN WYXA U>. 

Wk are aware that many estates in Wynaad have suffered 
from the leaf disease ; in fact, we believe, that very few are en¬ 
tirely free from it. It is a disease to wjiich all plants are liable : 
and we have the authority of a learned gentleman, who has 
paid much Attention, not only to botany generally, but to the 
coffee tree in particular, and lias, before now, been chosen bv 
Government to report on cultivation in IndiA, for stating that it 
is unlikely to do any damage to the trees. Practical planters also, 
who sometimes (too seldom we are sorry to say) favour us with 
their views, asseft that though some temporary loss of wood, and > 
perhaps even a diminution of next years crop may ensue, the 
tree themselves will not suffer a bit more from this 'disease than 
they would from a rather heavy pruning. A few young estates, 
where it has been worst, may have the shttpe of the rusty” trees 
spoilt; but on the other hand, many places that have had It mild- i 
ly, will not suffer at aU. Practical men are quite content to wait . 
till the effects of the leaf disease, or any other ailment to which 
coffee, like all other plants is liable, have passed away secure, 
that in the long run steady cultivation conducted liberally, though i 
not wastefully, will bring m a good return. They do, not expect : 
bumper crops every y ear nor do they consider their properties as 
mined, if for one year the produce hardly ijovers the expenditure. 

—South of India Observer. | 


COFFEE IN EXCELS IS. 

Wiikn any article is in particularly good demand, and when 
people are not certain what its price may eventually be, or how 
much of it ihay bit forthcoming, there is generally a rush to all 
kinds of substitutes or inferior qualities or shams, with which to 
supplement the short supply. Coffee is in no way an exception to 
this rule, and thus it lias happened that since the lvt October last, 
not leas than ten thousand cwts. of triage, brown and black coffee, 
have been shipped to Europe as native coffee, or about one-sixth 
of the entire exports of that quality. All this,has sold readily, and 
at prices highly remunerative to the shippers. Against this pro¬ 
ceeding there is not a word to be said ; on the contrary we have 
always urged Oolombo merchants to export these descriptions 
whenever their proceeds will cover cost and changes, as by so do¬ 
ing, they remove from the native dealer Ihe means of “ blending" 
his parcels of native coffee. Deprived of so large an amount of 
mixings as the above, the Moorish and other dealers are now re¬ 
sorting to another material, or rather they are extending their use 
of ail adulterant previously much less extensively employed, vve 
allude to those peculiarly coloured stoneH met with ill nearly all 
parcels of parchment aiid native coffee, pieces of quartxy gravel, 
about the size of peas. These having been sifted from the coffee 
in merchants’ stores have been thrown aside in heaps, until in some 
large premises, tons of them may be seen piled up. For some time 
ast a regular trade lias sprung'up in these coffee stones, store- 
eepers thinking themselves fortunate in obtaining (Id. per cwt. for 
them. In one ease a Moorman applied to the proprietor of a certain 
curing establishment—say for instance the \\ attiepoll Mills, offer¬ 
ing (Id. a cwt. for all the coffee refuse, but in vain; finding the 
sturdy proprietor resolute, the small-cnpped trader advanced his 
terms, but was exceedingly mortified to mid*that not only was his. 
tempting offer of JM. a cwt. rejected, hut he was further told that 
his object was perfectly well-understood, and that he would not be 
allowed to carry on his nefarious trade through that establishment, 
on which the Mnhomedan dealer departed, evidently much hurt in 
his feelings, if one can fancy a Mussulman** feelings capable of 
feeling hurt. We state these few plain facts, in l,he hope of put¬ 
ting others on their guard ns to these stone bargains .—Ceylon 
Times. 


UKPrSK COFFEE. 

As Onvnh planter writes:—“ Should it be any information to 
vou, and worth a paragraph in your paper, you may mention that 
1 have to-day sold at my store, a quantity of rice coffee, the pro¬ 
duce of tails, refuse parchment, pounded and cleaned, at 22 1 
per bushel—21 bushels making 1 cwt. f If my brother planters 
would occasionally record the price of coffee, rice, rates of cart 
hire prevailing in their immediate neighbourhood, Arc., it would 
be of great ser\ ice to niuny," — We ha\c already alluded to the 
greatlv increasing business in refusi‘-coffee :—the purchase of 
trash m (Jolombo to be sent by rail to Kandiy to be mixed up 
with lots of garden parchment and sold once again to the mer¬ 
chant as good coffee. The practice lias .so largely extended that 
a high Hailway Official lias been heard to say the trullic in so- 
called coffee up would soon equal that of coffee down 1 The 
temptution to utilise refuse-coffee during the present season of 
short crops and high prices is especially strong, und wo fear there 
is little prospect of exporters uniting to got riel of their refuse in 
a wag that would prevent it being brought again into circulation. 
Some time ago, we believe the experiment was made of shipping 
a quantity to Mauritius where, of course, it would only lie taken 
for what it was worth in a consuming uTarkot, but we do not know 
if the result was satisfactory. It is quite .clear however that if 
the present processistogoon, the Planters’ Association and Chamber 
of ( (ininierce will have to look nearer home for a system of adultera¬ 
tion which may require repression equally with that carried on 
in the United Kingdom. If coffee-dealers ill (’ey]on cheat each 
other with’impunity, and everybody concerned winks at certain 
practices, how can we criticise the British grocer when he exposes 
ior sale 00 per cent, of chicory and 10 of coffee, as “ a mixture of 
coffee and chicory h "—Ceylon Observer . 


ENEMTEH OF THE COFFEE-TREE. 

(From the ('eylon Observer.) 

We have been favoured with a copy of the Hardeners Chronbie 
in which the following contribution of interest to Ceylon Planters 
appears :— 

“ We have recently received from our. excellent friend, Mr 
Thwaites, a specimen of a minute fungus which lias caused some 
consternation amongst the coffee-planters in Ceylon, in conse¬ 
quence of the rapid progreas it seems to be making umong the 
coffee-plants. A few trees were noticed to be infected in May 
last, and at the same time of Mr. Thwaites’ communication (Julv 
24) two or three acres were showing the fungus upon the leaves. 
These latter fall off before tjieir proper time, and rears are enter¬ 
tained as to the effect on the ainqunt of the crop. 

“ The most curious circumstance is, that amongst more than a 
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thousand sjwcice of fungi, received from Ceylon, this does not 
occur; mid tlwt it is not only quite new, but with difficulty refer¬ 
able to any recognised section of fungi. Indeed it seems just 
intermediate between true mould and Credos, allied on the one 
baud to Triclmhasin and on the other to Khinotrichum. Though 
the fungus is developed from the parenchym of the leaf there is 
not any covering to the little heaps such as is so obvious in Credo 
and its immediate allies, while the mode of attachment reminds 
one of Iiliinotrichum. We are obliged therefore to propose a 
new genus for its reception. 

“ As the fungus is'confincd to the under-surfnee of the leaves, 
and the mycelium is not superficial, it may be difficult to apply a 
remedy ; but we should I** inclined to try sulphur by means of 
one of the instruments which are used in the Hop grounds in 
Kent, or syringing with one of the sulphurous solutions which 
lune been'recominended for the extirpation of the Hop mildew. 
.V. J. //.” [Kev. M. J. Berkeley.—Ki>. V. <>.] 

IKK FERTILITY OF SOILS. 

(<}wn>H*(nnder.) 

In h recent letter to the New York Farmer’s Club, Professor S. 
W. Johnson, of Yale College, says:—“ The labours of chemists to 
discover positively all the onuses of the fertility of soils, lmve not 
yet met with conclusive success. The mechanical structure of 
soil is of primary importance. Naked rock grows lichen ; the 
same rock crushed into coarse grains grows a much higher order 
of vegetable ; pulverised fine, the cereals grow in it. Goolog\, 
chemistry, botany, physiology, meteorology, mechanics, hvdrod\ - 
namies, lieat, light, ttqd electricity are all intimately combined in 
the grand process of \egetation. There are sandy soils in our 
Riiftorn States which, without manure, yield meagre crops t»f rye j 
and buckwheat: but there are sandy soils in Ohio which, 
without manure, yield on nil average eighty bushels of Indian 
curn an aeiv, and* have yielded it for twenty to fifty years in 
unbroken succession, the ingredients of these soils being, by 
chemical analysis, the same. At present no difference is known 
between them, except the coarseness of the particles—the first | 
being coarse, while the Ohio sand is an exceedingly fine powder. 1 
The power of soils to attract nnd imbibe moisture and oxygen, was j 
well shown by Schuhler of lloffen, forly years ago. Of thirteen 
different soils, quartz sand absorbed in thirty din* 1*10(X) parts of ; 
oxygen and no moisture, while humus absorbed thirteen of oxygen | 
and 120 of moistuie.” 

Surface water that flows off the land instead of passing through 
the soil, carries with it w hatever fertilizing matter it may contain, 
and abstracts some from tlu earth. If it pass down through the 
soil into drains this xvaste n arrested. 

The principles above enunciated exemplify the ditliculties ..f 
coffee-planting. AVc cannot plough nnd harrow the soil so as t»* 
puherize it and expose it to the action of the atmosphere, nor can 
we build sunk drains to recei\e water tillered of its fertilizing 
materials by the earth. Hut by means of manure and water hole', | 
and forks to pimeture the earth, we can do a good deal to bring , 
inert soil into action. —Ki>. ( t >.j j 


COFFEE iTLTIVVriON IN* 1X1*1 V. 

The cultivation of coffee in some parts of India lias c\er beeo 
In -ft with difficulties, and it may be said tlmt it is a wonder it has 
hern nevertheless carried un to a groat extent in those parts. The 
planters, besides the disadvantages incidental to exteusi.o 
cultivation of coffee, ha\e hnd for some time to wage war with 
the borer, that pest which threatened to ruin permanently mam 
sstates in Coorg nnd other di-tricts. Tho ha\e now the coffee- 
leaf disease to contend with, nnd this promises to become a for¬ 
midable eueinv against the cultivation of coffee in India. The 
cause of this disease appears to bens xet undiscovered, although 
\nnous theories have been put forth by planters regarding it. 
Some flsmlx* the appearance of the fungus on the coffee leaves to 
hoi weather, Imt it has been found that in places where much rain 
had fallen, the coffee plants have not been free from it. A Mo- 
fussil contemporary makes the following observations, which 
wmild afford to our renders some idea of the nature of the disease. 

*• l hie planter has suggested that it is caused by the extensive use 
of artificial manure and especially by hour duM : the fields 
immured with this having caught it first and suffered most, part 
of the estate did not suffer at all. lij fiat opposition to this theory 
another writer says that estates which have never had any luanmv | 
applied to them have suffered severely. Manuring jjcr j 
could never originate the disease, though it might be introduced | 
through the medium of manure. The disease is said to be a well- > 
marked fungus nnd not a mere degeneration of the tissues of v the ; 
coffee-tree. It is an independent growth, deriving its sustenance 
fn»m the juices of the coffee-tree.* It is widely propagated by 
means of its spores which are light enough to be carried long dis¬ 
tances by the wind. From this it is difficult to suggest any 
remedy for stopping the pest. As the spores are fed Upon by the : 


lame of a species of tfy, it is thought that it may tend to destroy 
the spores as fast as they are produced. Xothfafr iftjtnown of the 
way ill which the coffee was find infested, but it k supposed that 
it affected some of the indigenous plants, and thence found its wav 
into the cultivated coffee.*’ Some of .those whohave examined 
the coffee-leaves affected with the disease declared it as their 
opinion that it is a true fungoid growth. The report of Mr. 
Cochrane on the subject will be read with interest:— 
** Associated with Dr. Muter of the South London School 
of Chemistry aud Pharmacy, I examined the leaves by 
his fine microscope, first with a low {£ inch) power. The 
blight resembled a crystaline deposit on parts of the surface. A 
higher power displayed a dense mass of fungoid growths, having 
a yellowish, greenish hue. I afterwards scraped oft a portion of the- 
blight on a glass slide, moistened it with a drop of distilled water, 
covered it with a thin glass dish and subjected the object to the 
J inch power, the highest in practical use. The appearance pre¬ 
sented was that of kidnev-slinped cells having serrated edge of a 
greenish, yellowish hue. At the first examination, Dr. Muter sug¬ 
gested that this blight might be pollen wafted from some parasitic 
plant, and adhering to the coffee-leaves had undergone fermenta¬ 
tion on them.' After discussing the subject thoroughly, we agreed 
that from whatever source derived, the blight was a true fungoid 
growth. It might bo well to ascertain therefore whether or not 
there is any extensive waste land adjoining the coffee plantations 
producing weeds having 11 greenish yellowish Mower ;t*o watch what 
wind was likely to curry the pollen in’tlie direction of tho coffee-plants; 
then to interpose a barrier of bamboo, coeoanut, or other coppice 
so as to interrupt the flight of the minute organisms, if the waste 
land cannot be reclaimed.’' The freedom from the blight of the 
coffee-plants in Truvancore and Native Cochin is a matter of con¬ 
gratulation to those who have invested their capital in coffee plant¬ 
ing, and to those who intend to open out other estates, in those States. 
The opinion entertained by Dr. Muter, and, as far us we can 
see, by Mr. (’oehrane ns well, that the disease might be caused In 
pollen wafted from some parasitic plants, would appear to receive 
confirmation by the state of things in Tnt\ nil core Hnd Cochin. In 
these provinces, the coffee estates have no contiguous waste 
lands, and they are surrounded bv larger vegetation such as to in¬ 
terpose the “ flight of minute organisms” if there be any, from 
parasitic plants. Aud hitherto, as we have said, the cultivation of 
coffee in Pmvaneore and Cochin has been unattended with tin- 
eoffee-lcaf-diseas** difficulty. Whatever may be the cause oft In- 
blight, wo fully expect that it will not appear in Travnneore ojnl 
Cochin, miles'* perhaps, when coffee cultivation becomes very 
extensile mid the surrounding larger vegetation are cut down. In 
the district of Wynnnd, wo may add, tlu* disease docs not seem to 
June attacked iiuuiv plants; in fact, from intelligence we lut\t- 
rtsf**i\ed. w» infer that it has not made its appearance there. 


fOFFEK ESTATES r\ SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Mwvof our leaders being interested in coffee-planting, it may 
perhaps lie acceptable to them if we pass under brief review, from 
time to time, the present circumstances and prospects of the chief 
growing districts in the South of India: we may begin with the 
(’inu*g districts. 

The coffee estates in Coorg limy be classified in three groups : 
the Mercapi plateau, the Glmt, and the Bamboo estates. Each 
group lias its peculiar characteristics, advantages, nnd disadvantages. 
The Meroiira plateau on on average elevation of fl,WO, and in its 
ilanted higher portions rising to upwards of 4,(XX) feet, enjoys a 
inuring climate, being equally exposed to the sweeping monsoon 
•rnns mul to the dry east winds. With an average rain-fall of 121 
inches, extended over almost the whole year, the moisture i* 
ample. The granitic soil consists generally of a red felsparic clay, 
more or less mixed u ith gritry ferruginous stones, ana covered 
with a layer of humus. The lav of the land being steep, it x.- 
to ident that unless cultivation is*carried on with due precaution 
against the " wadi ” of the surface soil, by terracing, draining, or a 
judicious system of weeding, the trees will in a few years be de¬ 
prived of the coolest and most nourishing portion of the soil, and 
the land become sterile. Artificial shado is not required. Shelter¬ 
ed hill sides and gently sloping valleys are here covered with tin- 
most luxuriant and productive trees. The last crop proved a most 
satisfactory one, except where an estate had borne Heavily in the 
previous year. Such a periodical ebbing is how&ver in the nature 
of tilings. From the general appearance of-the trees aftercrop, 
the prospects for the coming season are again, we understand, very 
fair. Some of the finest estates in this group offs the Abbial, 
Ilaleri, Beltimullay, Glenmore, and those belonging to the Coorg 
Coffee Company. 

The Ghat estates extend over both sides of the Sumpaji valley 
on thy road to Mangalore, and on the Perambady Ghat beyond 
Vera j ape t, ou tho eastern and western declivities of the range of 
the Western Ghats. This group of estate* being originally cover¬ 
ed with primeval forest, possessed a spendid sou for cultivation, 
its fertility being heightened by a heavier fall of ram, and by an 
invariable condition of atmospheric humidity. ' The extensile 
felling of forest however, combined with a probably faulty system 
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of cultivation,—planter* vying with each other in mamoty weed¬ 
ing to show a clean surface—the best portions of the soil of the 
steeper plantations seem to have been washed away, leaving -the 
exposed roots without nourishment, and during successive seasons 
of drought these fell an easy prey to tho borer. Besides this well- 
known enemy to coffee, tho hug, the leaf-rot., and now the leaf 
disease, have severely affected some of these estates; but still 
there are many plantations in this group, which favoured by na¬ 
tural conditions and judicious management unmistakeably * prove, 
by their present yield, the high capabilities of this range of land. 
The leaf disease nas made sad havoc, wo hear, especially on the 
Parambady Ghat, where several estates present a most desolate 
aspect, the trees being not only devoid of leaves, but many of 
t hem actually dead and dry. 

The Bamboo district which comprises the third group of estates 
lies between the river Oavary and the Mercara trunk road to 
Verajapet, and thence to Attur Tittyniutti. Its elevation varies 
from 3,000 to 3,300 ft. Its annual rain-fall amounts to about 05 
inches. The nature of the land generally presents undulating 
slopes, and but few steep hills ; the soil is or the richest kind, 
os tho humus from an exuberant vegetation which annually 
decays *>r is consumed by jungle fires, lias accumulated for 
ages without being disturbed by heavy floods. The rain-fall is 
gentle and qpasonablc, and the growth of coffee throughout the 
district most luxuriant and productive. In fact, if anywhere in 
Coorg, the Bamboo district is Die very habitat of the coffee-tree, 
and had it not been for borer-pest, which committed its most 
destructive ravages here, the Bamboo estates would have 
secured the first rank in Coorg from the very beginning. The 
borer is however no longer the dreaded enemy to the insidious 
ravages of which the planter has helplessly to resign himself. J N 
destructive progress lias not only greatly subsided, but experience 
has taught the planters by vigorous and timely measures to keep 
it down to a minimum. On these estates artificial shade is 
deemed necessary; the local varieties of the fig-tree, with jack, 
toon, and uttari, seem to answer best. Foremost of all the planta¬ 
tions in the Bamboo, and perhaps in tho whole of Coorg, is the 
Pallay-Betta estate under the able management of the joint 
proprietor, Mr. II. Minchin. The next place is due to tho NclIn- 
gotta and Catherine estates. The productiveness of these estates, 
and especially that of tho first-named is extraordinary ; a crop <>f # 
250 tons is oxpected we hear from an area of about 400 acres in 
bearing. One small portion of the estate, of about fifteen acres, 
looks like the ideal of perfection in a coffee-plantation. The lay 
of the land is a gentle slope, the soil a deep brown mould, the trees 
faultless in regular growth, and nearly six feet in height, though 
only two years old, the rows of trees in exact geometrical lines, 
at equal distances, so ns to preserve, wherever one looks, the ut¬ 
most precision. But the most satisfactory result is, as stated by- 
Mr. Minchin, that this small portion of two years* old coffee, re¬ 
pays with the first crop the total outlay on it from the commence¬ 
ment, a fact perhaps never yet realized in coffee cultivation! 
Some of the oldest of the trees have given, we are told, fully a 
ton of coffee per acre. Fears are justly entertained that such’an 
excessive productiveness cannot last, that the trees must kill them¬ 
selves by overbearing. Left to themselves, this prognostication 
might be true enough, but where the trees are properly* treated by 
a system of high cultivation, a steady annual crop of a high figure 
may, we should think with favourable seasons, be confident Jv 
expected. 

The season of the past year, though by mi excessive rain-fall 
injurious to the Glmt estates proved, by the early showers in 
January, March, April, and May, and by the long-continued gentle 
monsoon weather, and the latter mins in October and November, 
most welcome to the planters- in the Bamboo district and on the 
Mercara plateau, -where the amount of new-bearing wood in the 
trees holds out tho prospect of a promising crop for tho ensuing 
year. The total ram-fall in Mercara from 1st January to 31st 
December 1871, amounted to 130*08 inches, or 22 inches over ihat 
of 1870, and 0 inches over the average rain-fall in that station ; 
and it is hoped that with tho past year Coorg, at all events, hu* 
entered upon a series of seasons, more favourable to the cultivation 
of crop than heretofore .—Indian Statesman. 


COFFEE PROSPECTS IN ('00110. 

11 LiFKJUtiNG to the above article which appeared some time before 
in the Indian Statesman, a correspondent of the Madras Mad 
writes:— 

<( I think it Would have been rnore^ to the point, if the brief 
review of the prospects of coffee-planting and coffee-planters’ crop 
in Coorg, with which your contemporary indulges the public, had 
been put off till after crop. Estimates are not always realized, 
and they are, if published, and not afterwards as publicly compared 
with the -erop really harvested, calculated to do harm. 1 have 
been a coffee-planter in Coorg for some ten or eleven years, and I 
believe I am justified in saying that the prospects of coffee-planters 
in Coorg, on the whole, are worse now than they have ever been 
before.’’ 


THE PRODUCTION OF BRITISH INDIA COFFEE. 

One of the greatest articles of consumption bv the British public 
is coffee. During the past year the quantities imported amounted 
to no less than 180,000,000 lW, valued at 4,043,00W. sterling. Tho 
chief coffee-planting country in the world*—namely, Ceylon—sent 
us 98,000,000 lbs. ; the Brazils and Central America, where the 
berry is of comparatively recent growth, 28,0(H),(XX) lbs. ; our In¬ 
dian Empire contributed 19,523, OCX) lbs. ; nearly tho whole of this 
quantity being produced in the Mysore districts of tho Madnis 
Presidency. Compared with any former period—twenty years 
ago—tho contrast in the whole of tho imports of Great Britain 
seems marvellous. As an article of re-export, coffeo stands out 
prominently in the transit account—no less than 144,821,000lbs.— 
the Germans, the French, and the Dutch being oven larger coffee- 
drinkers than ourselves. r l’ho croakers about unwholesome condi¬ 
ments seem to possess some grounds to rest their complaints upon, 
for with all its recommendatory qualities'—and they are not 
a few—tin* consumption has fallen Iron lj lbs. per head in 1800, 
to less than L lb. per head of the population in 1870. For such 
h decline there must exist some cause deserving tho attention of 
coffee-roasters and retailors; and this is still more apparent when 
we compare the results of the consumption in the other articles of 
cocoa, tea, and sugar, which lane \nelly increased. Whilst our 
West Indian possessions have actually declined in their production, 
British India has advanced rapidly. The exports of Indian coffeo 
shew this: they were, in 1856-5], 7,257.421 lbs.; and in 1800-01, 
19,110,209 lbs.; and in 1870 our share alone was 19,523,000 lbs. 

The success of the coffee-planting has given an example to other 
parts of India, and the plant, originally taken from the Baboodeu 
Muth, is now extending over Coorg, the Wynaad district, - the 
Neilglierry Tlills, and along the Western Ghauts, north and south. 
Tile plantations in Mysore number 21,538, and cover 107,971 
acres; 203 belong to Europeans, the remainder to natives, the 
average size of Hie former being 121 acres, of the latter 3] acres 
per garden. 

The average produce per acre of the best coffee districts is how¬ 
ever probable not half that of Ceylon ; these districts arc confined 
to the region of tjie Western Ghauts and the Babooden Hills. 
Soule attempts have been made to cultivate coffee in the open 
country, but without success ; it seems tv require forest, land and 
considerable elevation and moisture. The. Ceylon planters who have 
undertaken the cultivation for the Indian proprietors, into whose 
employ they have entered, are said to have been greatly misled by 
1 Ihcir former experience. They were induced to follow tho system 
of Ceylon where, in many' districts, rain-falls more or less during 
eight months out of the twelve, and where there is scarcely a 
month without some moisture, but. in India the climate is exactly 
the rovers**. TaiiLrht bv what was an ample and sufficient expe¬ 
rience in a moist climate, those who had shade to preserve their 
coffee* in the long drv months cut it down ns fast as possible, and 
numerous plantations were found where not a tree was left stand¬ 
ing. The consequence was enormous loss, which took many years 
to recover. The proper plan appears to be, to allow a secondary 
growth of forest trees to spring up, and to supplement such by 
planting trees most suitable for coffee shade. Tho advantages 
derived from growing coffee in the shelter of the original forest 
are numerous. > From the greatest part of tho land being only 
cleared at first from underwood, and from the fact of Ihat being 
burnt in heaps, a large proportion of the soil remains uninjured by 
fire, and the valuable surface of the mould is entirely preserved. 
'The forest trees afford shelter to iumiuprnble birds which are of 
incalculable service as insect-eaters. Then Du* planter, with his 
shade, if he does not altogether laugh at dry seasons, in a great 
measure neutralises their influence by’ preventing the sun and the 
wind from drying up the soil and parching the plant. He and 
his people can work away all day and seldom feel the fierce rays 
of the tropical sun, which consideration alone is of immense value 
to an estate. 

In appearance a full-grown coffee-tree very closely resembles a 
Portugal laurel which has sprung up rather tall and slim. At the 
distance of many y'ards it would be difficult to tell one shrub from 
another ; but the growth of tho coffee-trees is more, regular than 
that of the laurel. The branches spring in opposite pairs from the 
stem, and each pair shoot out at right-nmrles to the pair above 
and the pair below ; thus supposing that the pair below shoot 
out north and south, the pair nbove will grow east and west, 
and so on alternately. The distance for planting should b« 
regulated in accordance with the soil, aspect, and climate ; 
in some instances a tree may be grown that requires 0 feet by 
8 feet, and it may also happen that even 4] feet by 54 feet 
may be too far apart. If allowed to grow to its natural 'height the 
coffee-tree will commonly be found to measure from 12 feet to 15 
feat, and trees of that size may often be seen near 1 lie houses of 
the farmers. But the European planter reduces his shrubs to, at 
the moat, 4$ feet, and sometimes as little as 3 feet ; ‘and in windy 
and exposed situations 2$ feet have often been adopted as the beat 
height. After a tree lias been topped, it soon throws out slioost 

* A ruriniM will) for " the Grocer,” Brazil prodm i-s lot* limes as much coffin as 
Ceylon does. Want the writer meant was that Ce\ lull pindmcd the iurtf-r (piati- 
tlty of coffee Imported into Britain.—E<l. C. O. 
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.ill »»xrj‘ the stem brunches, ami tin* early ri'ni>»\al of 11n- -Imol- on 
i lie ."tnii mill tin* thinning «»f those on tin* lira nr he-require imme¬ 
diate attention. Jf the tree In* not carefully kepi in order at 
live outlet, tin? diflieulty of getting it into form will lx* very trveul, 
.i« all neglected trees present an impenetrable inns-, of twisted 
branches which avc a puzzle to lIn* primer : and where the tree 
has been limif neglected, tin* lower branches die off altogether, 
leaving a wort of matted mnlnvlln at the top of the tree. 
'I’he crop will be rend a to gather from October to .lannarv. 
when the ripe berries -liould In* carefully picked from the 
1 rees bv linmi every morning, mnl dried in the shade -the miii 
being apt to make tln-in too brittle. The\ must be eureldlly turn¬ 
ed to prevent fermentation, and w In*n -iillirienl!y dry ihe loi-k- 
must be removed and lln* clean cotlee separated from the broken 
berries. After being pielo-d out and put aside, and then again 
dried, it is lit to pack. 

Koran indix blind to .start with m ( otbe-c rowing. ■•The expe¬ 
rience* of a planter in the jungles of Mx-orc" haxe led to the con¬ 
clusion that a capital of o,(XM)/. is necessirx. In pincha-iim an 
estate, too, there is one sure -juide to the xaiue of a di-tnel x\ liieli 
may be lirtnlv relied mi. If tin* estate Irequonllx < han«_M - bands, 

it is certainly a bad nr indilTerent one; if -ehlom,. xou .. bt* 

pretty sure t lint coffee pax - a erv well -and further than that a 
man need give himself no (oueern. for liardlx niu inxc-l meiit pax- 
so well in India as good ,-omid coffee property. and people are then - 
fore .seldom inclined to part with it. There is a No another useful 
suggestion for I hose x\ ho do not make their fortune- in a few 
seasons (ami such persons are pinhahlx the majoritv ), and that i-. 
to commence by put tine-down cinebona phmt-anionuM ihe<oltrt . 
aiid.in any corner that will hold a few tries, plant the -w.nnpx 
ravines with cardamoms, an<l marc in- of their lamN with -andle- 
wood-t roes. “ lie axe sticking in a tree, it will grow w lii'c \on 
are sleeping,” should never he forgotten by iho-e wlm aaMi to 
profit by the experience of others, —(&*h 

I'ui'Tr.i; iv xi.t. < ot v i mi s. 

(“ A CUP OK t'OKKKL," II UM'K.UH XI. XV XIoXIlll.V \l\i.v/l\l ) 

As the beverage came more and niou* in demand, iiiffuirii's. \w re 
also made alter the plant which productd the heau a xxordnol de- 
i ixed from our Kngli.-li ax ord bean, but fiom tlu* Arabic tmn or /mu, 
which is the name of the ftuit of the collee-tvee. and so happily ».>- 
incided with the a iexvs e uteri,lined by French physic inn- ,,u I he -ul>- 
jeetthat they reasoned that a fruit (ailed /»m good—enplil not po - 
siblv be hurtful. KtTorts were at mu e made to acehmate tin 
shrub; but it would not thrive in the .-exvie climate of hui-ope, and 
hence it became neee-sary to cultixatc it in distant colonic-. 'flu* 
indolent son of the Fast thought so little of deriving an ;olx .ml.iuc 
from this most xaluahle gift ax liieli n.iturn* has lie-low ed njion hn i 
that lie not only failed to raise it, and to make it an nil hie of 
port, blit to this day allows the imne arlixe Western man to pro- 
x ide him, at a great profit, xxitli the product of his own soil. 
early as llido the industrious J>titch carried the seeds of eollee-tiee- 
from Moeha to their rich colony of Uataxia, enlai uvd the enter¬ 
prise rapidly, and were able in li ID 1o ap]u*ar in I lie ureal markets 
• «f the world with 1 aree .supplies <f .laxa Coflee. F.iicourum d l>\ 

this success, they established similar plantation- yi Sumatra, (V\- 
lon, and other Sunda islands, which now i'urni-h mpiuo hundred 
millions of pounds : the french and tin* Kuuli-li followed thmr 
example, atul in a short time tin* coflcc-iivc had made tlie \o\ace 
rmuul the world, Tlirvtte}s a little frim ranee of rmuaiue (oiuiei ud 
with tlie lirst french effort of this kind, which was made in Mar¬ 
tinique. Louis AlV., who, in spite of all hN toibles and \jn s. w,i- 
fully able to appreciate the importance of .-u< h apparently -mall 
matters as a poiatoe tuber or a coffee-bean, had in his private 
gardens s < coffee shmb of lixt* feet lieiuhl. which hefoie his 
deatli (I7lo) bore ripe iruil. Ilaxitu* heard o! (ieniian 

i oiTee plantations in Surinam, and of Dutch establish¬ 

ments in ilerbiee, his ambition Axa- aroused, and 'he il« -ic**»l 
lo haxe l'*reneli plantations also in his \\ est India colonies 1 f t 
entrusted, therefore, ,‘i slip from his pet tree to a naval cii-mii, 
|)es C'lietix, with orders to carry it safclx to Maitini»jue. I n- 
fortuuatcly the ship on which lie served had an umisiialix long 
xoyage, tierce storms alternating Axitli provoking calms. and at last 
I lie water casks were empty. 'I'he en-igu Imw e\i r -aerifieed his 
oA\ti wants for 11*« sake of the young plant, and shared vxith it liis 
scanty ration of water, lint his troubles were not at an end ax hen 
be at lied vended tin* island : storms and tempests, men and beasts 
seemed to bnv •• united to threaten tin* tender shoot, and lies 
t Tiexw had to place a guard oxer the plant, who, under his own 
supervision, watched it by-day and by nighl. I'or!itnaldx it grew 
and throve, till it became a line large tree, the ancestor of nil the 
French -coffee plantation.* on the '.Vest India Islands. If max 
Mifelv J;e said that never was tree iin.Te caret ,dlx temb d, and 
never more usefully employed. Another worthy patron of the 
nnjttv shrUb wao the famous burgomaster of Amsterdam, Nicholas 
xVythscn, who raised v.u;j|, r trees in his hot-houses in Holland, 
and then sent the In lit-bearin'.' plants fo Surinam and Africa, and I 
through liis friends to almost even portion of the <do|>e. \1! the | 


\N e>t India Islands, as well ns South America, hooji liad their 
plant at ions, Arabia its kl o-ardens,” as they are called there, and 
even .Mada^a sear and lie tie Franco and J lour bon succeeded in enter- 
iiif? the lists against the older polonies. The friirttb and tho fruit 
have remained nearly the same everywhere,but the manner of raisin# 
the tree differs aecordinfr to soil and climate. At home,in Arabia 
Felix, where tin* most, valued of all varieties, the prolden Mocha 
■ N raised, I he trees present a strange contrast with the aspect of 
i he landscape* furl her northward. There a low nandy shore affords 
a free x'iexx' oxer vast treeless plains which stretch in sad monotony 
as far as exo can reach, while the cloudless sky sends down an 
almost mihenrable heat. Only hen* and there a limited pasture, 
A\itb lean unis- and a few graceful palm-trees, breaks the mournful 
uniformity : in the #rat«»ful shade a few Bedouins rest under their 
black lent-, wliilt* tbeir br<*thren basteu on the uncouth dromedarv 
thrmejh th** xellow desert. \ erv different is the scene oil the 
-oi 1 1 bein slope <»f the fjre.it peninsula; for hero an abundant fra- 
er.uil \ chelation unfolds its rielies and enchants the senses; incense 
a row s like i he juniper of our woods, whole, forests of palm-trees 
overshadow the lower part of the mountains, and vast stretches of 
iluna wave like golden #rain in the #enile. breeze. This is the 
home of tin* eollee-tm*. The shrub rises in the form of a pyramid 
1o a ht'ifjhi of forty feet; the leaves, resemblin# those of the laurel 
of firccec. -liiiu* with a dark lustre in the bright siinlj#])f.; while 
lieliter lines <jixe life to the beautiful scene whenever the breeze 
turn- up the lower side. Dunn# sprin#, a profusion of white 
blos-oni- covers the Iree with 1 heir pure colour. They are shaped 
like tho,-e of flu* jasiuiiK*, iin*l break forth from between every leaf 
:umI the -tern, filliiej tin* air far and near with their perfume. 
Ihil.lerllio- flutter iuees-aullx around them, for they are ricli in 
honeyed -tores; birds lly about ; lively tiny streams niur- 

1,1,n ‘ *»• Ibe wash in# every tree with tbeir welcome 

water-, and allure al limes the shy #nzelle that conies runniiifj 
up in timid haste, and anxiously looking around, to slake its thirst. 
Loeu-ts lire chirpinu on every hraiich, and a cloudless blue sky 
looks (lown upon tin’ exuberant splendour, till tlie blossoms fade, 
and droop, the winds carry away tbeli#ht, shrivelled leaves, and 
the -uiidl ^reen button peeps out, wbieli rapidly increases and 
ltow- into a scarlet-red berry. After a while these berries become 
dark violet, Iml al tin* same lime—1,banks to the effects of a 
tropica! climate - the tree produces a second and third crop of 
-iiow x hlo.—om.-, -o that the beautiful #reen pyramid is covered 
*w iili hii»N and flowers and iruits al every stii#e of development. 
\\ hen the fruit i- rija*, tin* Arabs spread soft mats under tlie tree, 
. 1-1 end it, and .-bake tbe branches till all the hemes have been 
untliereil. They are then spread put on mats for six or eight 
months, till the fleshy part is completely dried, when a powerful 
rolb r p4>*r- oxer I hem, cru-hin# tlie hard .-bell and leaving tlie 
i wo txxin beau- x\ liieli each fruit contains to be carefully collected 
m-d cleaned. The hitter are then still furl her dried for some time, 
liciiiL 1- him<j Up in lo.iM'lv woven bags, after which they are baled 
ami -cut to Jleil-cl-Fakih, the principal market of Arabia, where 
ox er ivvcdv e millions of nouiid.- are annually shipped. As the 
police-tree is the principal source of income* for Happy Arabia, 
if As. of course, i,io-l. carefully tended and nursed. The coffee 
wardens iire laid oul on terraces which rise to a height of 3,000 
feel, and on each of w liieli there is an artificial pond with thou- 
-nmls of .-nml! canal- that irrigate the whole, falling gently 
from terrace to lerraee. to keep the soil always moist. The trees 
are planted so closely that not a ray of the sun can pierce 
ihi’oUL'h lhe ihick shelter of their 'foliage, and tlie young 
plant- can ;.uw, lliu- protected, to supply the places of then’ 
shortlived piedeee--or,- ; for the shrub, which begins to bear fruit 
in the third ycar, ^ixc.s annually from three to live, pounds, but 
declines at t lie age of twenly-liv e. The coffee, plantations in Cuba 
and the West Indies are very difforor*. Here also irrigation is 
all important, but much easier than in arid Arabia; lienee the 
enchaining garden- are lien* all on a, level, divided into squares 
y ilb three or four rows of shrubs, and intersected by canals which 
inecs.-iuitlv feed the thri,sty plants. To protect the latter against 
tlie immoderate beat of the sun and the frequent tempests of 
of llm-e regions, lofty trees .surround the plantations on all sides 
and superb a\ nine,- of palm trees, pass through them at right auMch. 

In the rear, o\ er-hadowed by gigantic banana trees stand tho Tints 
of ihe labourers, each of'whom attends to a thousand shrubs. 

I he latter are not here allowed to grow higher than about six feet, 
and the pmee.-s of dry in# and preparing the bean for market is 
both min li .shorter and more thorough. While .Jamaica coffee 
bring the highest price in Knglmid, the taste, of other ntttions is so 
different that ex cry variety finds a ready market, and what is 
perhaps, most remarkable, vxe an* told upon high authority that 
ihe worst coffee produced in America will, in ten to fourteen 
y I'jirs, become. “ as good, and acquire as high a flavour, as the best 
from Turkey.' 'I’he fact is that soil and climute determine the 
quality of liivv coffee far more than the mode of collecting and 
diving it, and that the flavour and quality of the beverage, again 
depend nlmosl entirely op the manner of roasting the beau and 
preparing ihe iiifinioji. Xor is the manner of enjoying the cup 
of coffee less varied in different part* of tlie world. The 
.soil of the Orient, drinking his coffee unmixed, • swallows 
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the black but nutritious sediment with the infusion, and con¬ 
sumes at times not less than eighty cups daily. Far out on 
the burning desert he sits under his black hnir tent, silent and 
motionless, till in the other half of of his airy dwelling the Nubian 
slave has prepared his refreshment. When his pipe and his cup are 
handed him he leans luxuriously back on his cushions or his bales 
of goods, casting an indolent glance at the drooping horse, tied to 
a post before his tent, or the weary camel crouching on the sand ; 
and chewing the cud; but soon his eve becomes animated, his fancy ' 
revives, aiul he thinks of tlio fate of Iiis beloved ones at home, or | 
he woancs fantastic fairy tales into bright stories and graceful 
verses. The monotonous noise of the mortar in which, all day i 
longj the small beans of dark yellow colour are crushed, so as to { 
furnish an unbroken supply, alone accompanies his thoughts, and | 
tills up the vacant moments by its uniform rhythm. Or lm is in | 
Stambnul, the Happy City; a marble paved court-yard, over- : 
shadowed by mulberry trees and pomegranates ami freshened j 
and cooled by a merry* fountain in the centre, which cast its j 
sproy in fitful showers on roses and jasmine ; nil open staircase 
leads up to a well-lighted room, with bright-coloured hangings ! 
on the walls, and richly dyed rugs scattered over the inlaid floor ; j 
gold lists, arabesques, and motlier-o'pearl in profusion adorn the j 
ceiling; and in pretty niches, behind ski If nil v carved doors, stand ! 
delicate cups and boxes for tobacco. The windows look down I 
upon the cool yard, and a long, low divan, with soft cushions. ! 
runs along the«wall. There is no chair, no mirror here; no table 1 
and no picture as in European coffee-houses ; but bl^ck servants in ! 
brilliant costumes walk slowly about offering chibouk and coffee- j 
cup to every guest. Silently he enters, in silence be smokes bis ! 
pipe and drinks bis cup of coffee, and silently lie leaves tin* house j 
again. A few guests perhaps are bu.-y at chess; others nun 
listen to the story-teller oil the little platform there ith the 
Persian rug on which he sits, or they gaze with stolid eye ,n ihe 
juggler, who produces from under his thin strip of carnet whatex er ' 
is asked for by bis audience. Put no one opens his lips : no one 
rends a journal : there is no interchange here of thoughts ; no 
making of acquaintances or formhig of friendships. The dreamy 
still life of the Orient Knows no other enjoyment but listening in 
silence while smoking and sipping the cup of coffee. Par more 
lively i* Ihe coffee-house ill the noisy cities of Persia. The rune/- 1 
/in has lio sooner announced the hour of morning prayer from the 
balcony of his minaret then fearful sounds are heard flouting down 
the narrow tortuous streets. They proceed from the keeper of the j 
public baths, wlm blow their cow-horns to announce that tin* water 1 
for the women’s bath is ready. The dogs raise a terrible bowl to 
express their disgust at the hideous sound, donkeys brax in deep 
gutturals, cocks are crowing in ex cry yard and exerv garden, and 
sleep is soon out of question. In ail instant tin* whole city i> ulixe, | 
and tall men in loose trousers and ample cloaks are seen'hurrying j 
from ail sides to their favourite coffee-houses. Through a rounded 
door they enter a court with a fountain, and ascend bv a xvide, ; 
eusy staircase to the vaulted ball above, where there j,s a large 
number of window* adorned with diminutive pieces of coloured 
glass, and the dazzling whiteness of the x\ r alls is relieved by a mul¬ 
titude of leaves and flowers engraved with a chisel, and idled out 
with blue and gold. Here akso a fountain plays nienilv in the 
centre ; one whole side is taken up with niches, and along** t he 
other sides croxvd the smokers and drinkers, list* ning"to the songs ! 
of ilafiz, tiro wise sayings of Sadi, or the heroic poems ofai'irdmiri. 
How different the eafd of Franco or Italy , where nil is spit ndour 1 
and magnificence, xvlffto busy, noisy crowds gather there from morn 
till night ! Imxv different from the more silent, almo.d lugu¬ 
brious coffec-lmusc of Englaud, where .already in the days of 
the Stuarts affairs of such importance xvere* transacted * that . 
.Macaulay could compare the regulur visitors at these places to the 1 
“ fourth estate of the realm!” It may xvoll be regretted that 
coffee-houses arc, except in Nexv Orleans, unKnoxvn to this country ! 
where the bar, xvith its fiery drinks and its mixed assemblies, has ' 
furnished but a sorry substitute. W,e may xvoll ask, in conclu¬ 
sion, what magic power, xvlmt irresistableieliarm there is in the 
<*up of coffee to make it, Aieli n unix crsal favourite, uiul if not a 
necessity, at least the dully and most cherished drink of a hundred j 
millions of men ? Its influence on the well-being of our raee and ‘ 
ihO'tendencies of modem culture is enormous, and its effect on 
social life almost beyond calculation, because, in detail, it escapes : 
nbiervAtinn, It would seem as if nil the nations of the earth had 
instinctively recognised in coffee a benefactor, who.se kindness \ 
they must acknowledge, though they cannot ascertain the precise 
mode of action. Its sensible .effects are too vxvlt known to require . 
explanation. It exbilirates, arouses, and keeps n\v,ikc; it u*hivs 1 
hunger to a certain extent, refreshes the weary, and imparts a 
feeling of comfort and repose. It makes the brain more active, 
while it soothes the body generally ; and, physiologically speaking 
it makes the change and waste of matter stowor, and thus lessens 1 
the demand for food. .Strong black coffee is most active, and 
may bo dangerous, ami yet it is a pfreater favourite xvith thinker* I 
and all brain workers. Nervous persons, who arc easih excited, pco- , 
pl« of full habits or of melancholy disposition ought to avoid the 
cup of coffee in spite of all its attractions. On the other hand, | 
it has been found invaluable for soldiers upon the march’ 

« 


and even in camp, and especuilly far superior to brandy 
in protecting them against fatigue nml exposure. Wherever 
it lifts become a fevourito it lias superseded spirituous be¬ 
verages, and its refining effect is felt as much in the lower 
classes as its gently stimulating powers arc appreciated by 
tho 'writer and the thinker. If Queen Elizabeth, it has 
been well said, had taken n cup of coffee in the morning, 
instead of breakfasting upon half a pound of bacon nnd a quart of. 
beer, she would Imxv probably felt m a gentler mood all dux long, 
nnd her unfortunate sister Mary might, lmvo been saved the. 
horrors of the scaffold. Unfortunately tile ordinary cup of coffee 
contains but little of the precious substance, the caffeine, to which 
nil its pleasant and benign iylluenres are attributed by men of 
science. The adulteration begins in Arabia already. Dalgraxv, 
the best and most recent i»uthoritv on that subject, tells us that of 
tho best X'arietv, the Mocha, hut In.tlo exvr leave* 3 Arabia. Even 
before the bales reach the nearest ports, Alexandria, Jaffa, or 
Itevrout, they have already been picked again and again. Export 
hands inspect it grain by grain, and instead of the hard, muud, 
semi-transparent beans, which alone arc lit to mako the genuine 
cup of coffee, only opaque, defective, and whitish beans ex er 
reach the oiitxvurd-bouud vessel. Hence Ihe quality of coffee 
diminishes xvith increasing rupjfjUtv ns the distance become* 
greater from Djeiness, and 1 lie proee>s of sorting and picking is 
repented again and again, fu Arabia the* Moclm beau holds the 
first place, next Comes the Abyssinian, then the Indian, and, ns 
the xvorst of nil, at the end of tin* list, the American bean, main lx 
because of the xxant of core in gathering the fruit. On the 
Continent of Europe. Java is preferred: in this country l'io is 
probably the favourite xvith the mn- j es, on at count of its stronger 
aroma. 

v.Nxrxi. coi’krk iir.i'onr, 

1*71 has been remmkable for an extension of trade beyond any 
yet recorded ; not so much as regards lie* increased importations 
as the great 1 v angmented exports, xvliich haxe kept the stoilc at 
almost all times below that of 1*70, and sis advices of considerably 
diminished crops in (Ik* huger producing countries haxe been con¬ 
stantly receix i*d, tln*d<m md foi; nil de>( riptions lias been animated, 
enuring a eonlinun' upward inovcin nt in x able, and the sexere 
depression of tin* prexi«>u» year bus not only b *en holly reeoxer- 
ed, but, in liniiy instances, xery importantly exceeded. The 
greatei decrease in tie* production having howexev occurred in 
Hva/.il and .laxa, tin* d *m :nd lus extended to all qualities beloxv a 
medium point, and exhibited an actively far exceeding tlmt for 
colorv Kinds, mid llie’rise in x.due luis |)een much more extensixe. 
In fact the fscarcitx <»f the lowest, qualities has led to such an 
eager demand that the value. which in the previous year was d>- 
ti» o()s. has adxanccd to ihe e\ti nt of 20s. to 2 -js. per cxvt.. better 
ordinary and pale kinds at tin* .same time showing a total rise 
\ a rx ing from about I st -*..for the former, 1o IDs. for good Eastern 
growth-. Wlill.-t conn.'oner descriptions of Plantation produce 
Ii.ixe p;u'licip.it''d in tie* aboxo eiihiuieed currencies, ami medium 
colorx to the extent of 10-. (o Ids. the mlxaiice in better qualities 
U gradually less, until in Ihe he.,I there ri but flight alteration. 

Tile total imports of iulTec into tin* United Kingdom exceed 
those of hist year, xvhiehjxxas the prex ion* largest quantity record¬ 
ed by about toils fully txxo-tbirds of xvliich ronrist of 

Foreign. 

Fxpoll deliveries" have hoxvt\cr inmvasd in a much larger 
ratio, and the total shows nil excess of toils, Iningiiig it to 

7 ^.000 tons, being the henxie>t amount e**r knoxxn. The slighl 
improx eincnt in the lioliic consumption xvliich occmred in 1*70, bus 
been sustained, nnd a further inrigni Meant increase established. 
The.-e movements have caused a rvdii'*tion of about 7,000 tons in 
the stock, Foreign bring 4.000 ton- nnd t 'ohmic! 4,0*Ml tons low* than 
at tin* dose of L>70. 

(V.yi.on Pi.v.xnrid.x'. 1^71 opened xxith a d**cid. d advance 
for U’antiVtioM of about, Os per cxvt., xvliich lasted till the end of 
February; good to fine middling 7os. lo *0s middling cohirv (ids. 
to 72s. per exxi. At tho end of Mardi and throughout April price* 
receded to about Is. less than opening rates. J luring May there 
was a general hut not very d vided improvement, and the nuirlu t 
remained steady at April rates. A firmer Ion,* prevailed during 
-I til v, without much a Iteration in prices, hilt in August the report- 
ot dclirieiu jo . ill (Vvhm and 15:. i / i! clip, being to some extent 
confirmed, and the thirop on >toi k being - mio 11,000 tons short, 
a very decid'd ri-'* of say os. per < wt. xx i* ( I. VI bed. A .-holi¬ 
ness of 7,000 ion- a: 1 >■ 1. from tin* Fast Inditf ol luurw contributed 
to this result. Middling colory 00s. (id. to 7 Is per cxvt. Then 
xvere s one fluctuations in September, but the general remit xmis a 
slight advance on prex ions month's rales. In October the oi.iti- 
nited effect of unfavoiimVe reports from (Vyhm nnd l.ra/il, xxith 
the lowness of stock and lafgem ss of export. d’!iv«ri<*s. c.hh d i 
further advance of from Is. to 2s. p**r cxvt., nnd from tin* -mu,* 
causes a similar advance was otiibHriu d in November for middling 
qualities, and a sfill large l* increase for common qii.diihs Tin* 
market closed xcry firm in December, xxith pnep-rt of further 
rise : good to line i.subbing 7o* Od . to 7ff-. (id ; leiddbii" - c dorv 
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7.‘i* to 7os.; low middling to middling greyish 70s. to 70s. per cwt. 
The total improvement for the year has for uddcUing^uiUitie^ 
about -'K ana lei* edfumon from 5s. to 8*. pwcwtovkiJe trfftge, 
£c., 10*. loVlSJs. tier cwt.; advance bte been established. * 

('KY’Lnv, Native.—A good demand' w^m experienced till About 
the beginning of March, Rt prices ft*. to 4* above those at 4he com¬ 
mencement of tile year, good ordinary 35* ltd. to ol>s. Od, Through¬ 
out April and Mav the market woe dull? with a Recline; a* in the 
Vase of Plantation, 1o about 2*. below opening rates. In June 
there were large transaction* in anticipation of increase in the 
‘ French duty, ami prices advanced, good ordinary Mm. «d. to 55s, 
Od. The actual increase of duly rendered the market dull in July, 
but in August there was an improved tone with a-rise of about is. 
to 2 m. per cwt. In September there were large transact ion* at a 
further increase of Is. and in October a most active demand with 
an advance of fts. to 4s. per cwt., owing principally to the deficien¬ 
cy in amount afloat from Java and in the quantity offered at the 
Dutch sale ; ordinary and good ordinary native i>0*. to 02s. There 
were slighl fluctuations in November, but a good business was 
done at an increase of 2s. per cwt., and prices during December 
continued to rise, although until towards the eml of the month 
there was comparatively little business done, good ordinary closing 
ut to OHh. per cwt., showing an advance of about Ion. per cwt. 
on last years’s ratos. 

Mocha. —'Tin* imports have been very large this year (consisting 
chiefly of greenish sorts), being some ft, 1(H) packages in excess of 
last year, and 5.H44 packages in excess of Large supplies 

were offered in January and sold nt easier rates, ordinary greenish 
short. berry ^ is. Od. to H5s. ltd, ; greenish s?s. (id. to St)s. Od. per cwt. 
In March long berrv declined •’».«. to Os. per cwl. NN ith the c\ccp- 
liun that in June and August tliciv was a better demand, the 
market has been duM throughout the year with but ^iglit llu< Illa¬ 
tions upon opening- l.ilt■». ^ y 

OriiKii Lvsr —Foreign as well a» Plantation has follow¬ 

ed the course of other kinds of coffee. In January llontlnne 
Was sold pale to good line bold at 5^s, (id. to 0!h.. Od., ill May and 
.1 ime defined good jaile oils. to (>0s., in September ud\a Heed to (!•>*. 
Od. to ii>L. (id. per ewt. Manilla in June sold pale to good pale 
.')'5s. to b7s. per cwl. In October an as quoted 00s. to tils., and 
closed in the beginning of December at Ob'*. Yid. to C>0s. Od. per 
ewt.- - Ih'itr*h Trade .lovnioK 

j ok i on OK-r.K \r-MKK vsr. 

( From the Ceyfu/i Obserrt’j\) 

Dll Ml Siu.-Knrbe*ed herewith I lag leave to m ml \ou a small 
portion of n\ hat w.w, when cut apparently, a•roimg \igonni" eotlee 
branch, xvilh a .snrinuiiii* blo-Mun. ami !' ,, i\«‘.s large mi d .■strong but 
well-marked with le,iI'-dise.ise. Tlii> fttgj eient lias been sji'it up 
length wavs throng li the cent re, and it \ on ex imiue it \ou will 
find, unless it has withered into genera! discoloration, that the 
pith is dotted with little slatev brown tjiots i n id-nt ,-igns either 
of disease or d-’cay. 1 h.ix»* now split up a goal rienv voting 
branches diseaMed in h 1 if, mnl found that ai 'e.t-U mi<' in e\ei*\ 
rime hud I}ies<* pith >poK T!ie>e bran.-hi s ay'-iv « 11her secondaries 
or tertinries, and I he v oiiriger p u-timi of the wood nsnillv had 
externally a s’iglit tinge of vel'ow. Tin- ■'pals are mostly (disena¬ 
ble at or mare the point-- fror-. wlirnre tin 1 diseased leave* spring, 
are sometimes single, sometimes in a s'*ri‘'s, andtfrouj sav one to 
three-lent hs of an inch in length. I 1m\ *• never been able to detect 
a in of the red powder. 

It will b* interesting to ascertain whetber nnv of your phoning 
correspondents h ive detected tiles • diseased pith sp it-, for the mat¬ 
ter now seenis to assume a most serious aspect. It is true that 
my estate, otherwise a good one. lias been sid’y ravaged 
by this new seourag-e, and tbit manv brinelu's having diseased 
leave- have still t«> all appeiir.nu e a healthy pith, yet T fear we 
shall Imd that this so-ea 1 !. <1 leaf-disease or its effects at any rate 
when sew re, are much more d •rp--.eatrd than m iuv of us c.uv to 
l).'li<‘\e. ,\s results of eveessiv e loal-divaso. I find that branches 
cutirelv deprived of their leaves fro.:i disease, ami wind, blacken, 
and die in from their extremities, am! when partially denuded, 
that ii good deal of the blossom, a higher percentage than u*it,d, 
fails to come to am tiling. The trees exhibit little inclination to- 
grow xoung woml, and even after a light priming' are so thin that 
the coming crop ?,,ust be ufferhd in oimitilv, and probably in 
quality. As a partial r.-medv lean o ivy >av that lieavv pruning 
win* to »,i.uu!a.H a tree to tluow oil the disease more or Jess at 
least, fur a tiim. I think there L u gemu d. opinion, and such 
has been The experience in my district, tint tin* puts of an <state, 
most, exp isiil to the north-east monsoon, have bu n tin* first and 
the mos* to suffer. 1 Int L think where there is little or no wind to 
blow oft the diseased leaves and afford room for new foliage, that 
tile idlinnfe ve.-idts to the mfTee-tive itself may b’* very fatal. 
The d b\'v.-s hang on ti’l everjfc leaf become* affected, arid 
ca -h leaf is mt mer.-'v . polled, but nssnmca'a yellowish red colour 
nM over, and w lien xegetiition acquires such a hue, we know tltftt 
the leaves afing is lungs cumot properly perforai,their neecasary 
function; f am, vmirs tru'v, 

ONK INTFKFSTKD T.V f'OFFF.F. 


THE COFFHH-IILOSSOJUIW^ T1MK. 

(From the C&yloti Obtyfa.) ' < 

Sm,—Tiie season this year from lst Janifey %** been tolerably 
fine, but everyone who has been a resident for eight or ten years 
in (Jeykm must feel that they cannot shut their ^yes to th© fact 
tliAt it is a most unnatural one, and bids fair to oonipeto successful¬ 
ly with its two disastrous predecessors. Whew liavb tlie cold 
mornings and hot dry days of yore gone to ? Now-a-ditya Oncfflrte 
day is enough to produce a sensation that it is going momentarily 
to rain in torrents, and instead of the old dry grilling heftt we 
stalk about in an atmosphere natural only to a lnundQ^oitfs de¬ 
partment. I believe that some people have held the infeory that a, 
wet spring does not matter, provided tho state is m strong condi¬ 
tion, nut, the result of the two last wet seasons mtist haY^ stumped 
that argument I should imagine. IV e all know now what the 
inevitable result, should this spring be a wet one, will be, 
and certainly the prospect is becoming desperate. At the 
present moment anything more* villainously and hideously 
unnatural than the* appearance of the sky over the moun¬ 
tains near and far cannot well be. This year the atmos¬ 
pheric influences, which began their work of destruction last 
year in March, appear to have set in already. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances would it net be a proper suggestion to make to the 
clergymen of the different churches that public prayers be offered 
up for seasonable weather, and that tho impending ruift of the 
colony limy be averted. ^ oil will smile perhaps at thift serious 
a iew which I* have taken of things, but how many people arc 
there in Ceylon ;i1 this present moment who I am sure silently 
■ share in this gloomy view, and who lie awake at. nights 
! through a tormenting anxiety. \V e have had a most brilliant, 
beginning this year and one which has raised peoples’ hopes, 
as r few can remember such an early quantity of bud ns was 
to be seen ;—but rain and stewing weather now having sot in, In¬ 
tent blossom is bein*> cheeked. Last year hud the same magnificent 
! pr<>. -meets and Varlv blossom shewing until March came, when 

{ a failure of this v ear’s crop through a wet soring will convince 
i people that it is not the fault or tfie age so much of the tree, hut that 
I ft is consequent upon the change in the raring season of Oey Ion that 
' disaster Inis ov ert.iken the coffee enterprise, and it will moreover 
' convince those who will not be already done for, that the safest 
; plan for them to adopt will be gradually to abandon and work out 
1 of coffee and mi ungrateful land. Previous to tvvo years ago such 
I a thing as a wet spring never occurred to anyone’s mind, but n'l 
1 this has now changed, mid tin* .spring seasons lack the qualities 
I which thev once possessed for forcing the formation of coffee 
] blo-soiii. ’ I eou'd shew'you acres and am*s of coffee /?/^/ of rich 
i Avood, which is cheeked by growing weather, and to calculate the 
| thousands of pounds Avhich h«w been sunk in manure—the 
j excellent wood produced therein being rendered valueless—is 

! tantalizing in the extreme. I remain, _ 

I DESPAIR. 

I V 8. Mr. Hurli.m in'** reiilirks on ni.iiniriii^ ;ii’c nouml, Imt tohill.v infonsilile. 

I MoM ol' Ils liii’.e N'lia n *t n iiw.UV o! tile Coot ttut “ l*ulk” th ltit* Jiroper tiling tor 
! , »mf /.oU wlm-li w.* li.i\*• yet to Ilvuti and vvliic-li Mr Jl. t>,V rtiN’ulging "'ll 

I conl.'i’ .1 l.oou. Is, lieu a •• iff-e est.itr h U. he kept in e\iHtemv l»V its pulp «uU 
| re I If in mill-.' Now -11 (lav,-, •uio-tliinl ol .in rsNtc rt jj iiiiva to l»e m.intmsl .veurl v. 

uuU liow if, tins If. I.o floiio \\ it!i pulp aiiUeittlo m inure irn>speeti\e of llio qner.v 
I .iIm.iU fie lrmsp ivt of pulp ami (Mtlle inuituro from tlioir resiiective ilopots to 
in u»v pl.u-os raiigiug from niii 1 to llireo milen. Home-geiitieiurll are to lie found 
I ulio will inform <Nn ■ willi r!«’ most perfect iionclmliince tli.it. they manure f’u. fin. 
i . 11 - leuiicr.Mii \ cir with cuttle unmure nu.l pulp. An uerc of coffct- wy, he 
nn illcr tli.in l lm.ijiinc U to he, hut smiiidiow, notw ithstumling that T ulwiMs 
have u good dc.il <»t puli>. dint though I still feed u great many head of cuttle till 
ttic ycur round, t can ll'-ver succc •«! in mutJiig mv manure go mrr more than 
half the ground win. I. other gentleman hu\ they tin, although L may lmco more 
pulp mi.' more c.iLtlc inaiiiirctliun th'*.V have. 

[Our respondent docs nut mention Ills district, hut we observe that a IU;1 
totte coiTcKpoinh ill hears him out. ho fur as unfavourable weather esperienced in 
the ciirh ■> irt of last wee!, is nm.vninl. Kvcr.v nlher re|K>rt which lius renelml 
us is hopeful of the prospcci s. liclluhlo uuthovities consider tllttt theiTlsj.. 

w lilch onlv avri\cd in Mureli last year has hcHi par.iUellctl already during this 
season, mid that, rt fair mer igc crop cner he eoftee districts generally, irtav non 
|,o looked upfMi as secure. We trust It tnu.v ho sn, and Mint Despair” will mioii 
see...(cis).ai to change Ids tone, rru.vers for seasonable vvmtlicr during ihc 
coffee-blossoming P liod might well Ik> offered in places of pnhlte worship in 
C w ion. ils w.-ll as tor the saJetv of tlie grain Jiurrt*s1s.--lSp. ('. 0.1 


| - ID M \Nl T HH. 

I . (fr\\un the Ceylon Ohwrrer.) 

i ^Tv t»kaii Mii. Eurrou, -Nothing in my opinion requires more 
| consideration on tho part of tho planter of the present day than 
l manuring; much monev bus bcmi spent in manure* of late yenr.-. 
i ftjfvl that with such indifferent results, fhat it is quite time that 
l cause and effect ay ore looked to. Ilad we not seen tlie effects of 
1 frequent, applications of artificial manures, so largely composed of 
' minerals, the. nature of tlicse manures, and of the soil, and whit 
xv c require from t.hoftoil, would ten eh ns that tiicae nminires should 
not be applied at random,nor without, due consideration. Soil and 
climate'differ so much in different districts that no general rule 
can be applied, and I^tfrink a suggestion avas made noinc two years 
Ago, for the Planter*’ Association to appoint men in each district, 
to see the different kinds of manures most in use ap¬ 
plied, and to report separately 'ea^h. month all particulars 
that might be useful or lntemttyftfand that a fjoinmittee of 
these gentlemen of two, tlira Bj/on? four districts, might meet 
quarterly and report collectively, and those geutleiuen might bo 
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DIL STRAUSS ON THE WAR. 


The letter addressed by Dr. Strauss to HI. ltenan mi the 
subject of the war, which many of our readers have pro¬ 
bably Been, is the most important contribution to ils 
literature that Ills yot appeared. The letter is remarkable for 
the passion which it hi outlies, and for the disclosure 
, whwli it makes of the stand-poilit* from whiih the ntost culti¬ 
vated men in Gormauy look upon tho situation. The writer 
is chiefly known to the world for the misdirected acuteness 
and subtlety with which, sonic 35 years ago, he sough 1 
to establish in his life of Jesus {Das Laban Jasa) that the 
l 3 v&ng$Uoftl history was simply n series of myths, concoct¬ 
ed in the firyt ai^l second centuries after Christ. 'Were 
Dr. Strauss a mere scholar however, wo should attach 
little importance to the political manifesto he has issued 
in the somewhat sensational form of \i letter to Ernest Henan. 
v But Dr. Strauss is a forvid politician, as well as a scholar. As 
a Wurtembergian, moreover, und a Conservative, ho can have 
no Prussian leaning*^ sympathies, and 111 . 13 ’ therefore be fair 
- ly regarded as reflecting the views which animate the great 
"" btffljr of tho German people at this crisis of their history. Are j 
these-views correct p And is the national feeling which tho waT 
evoked just und healthful i The answer we think must 
be, that while the feeling is in itself to bo respected, 
U haw beef? awakened by am' essentially false estimate of 
the relations of Germany with tho outside world. The 
letter is simply a long and impassioned indictment of the 
* French people, as the authors of nil the humiliations and suffers 
ingq ft&ured by fbe Fatherland, in tho wars of the last three 
centuries. We could not, we believe, state with more exactness 
what is the prevailing feeling throughout Germany at this 
ptMUMt* High and low, learned and unlearned, have persuaded 


themselves# that »U the sufferings of Germany during these recoini>euo6 of German prime. 


three centuries are to be traced to the door of thotft j 
neighbours of theirs, the French. Instead of devoting themselves 
to the peaceful pursuits of industry, thoir vauity and restlessness 
have constantly impelled them across the Rhine, forcing the 
quiet, unaggressive German people, to tak^ up arms in the too 
often unsuccessful effort to defend their homesteads from the 
invader. Now there is a half truth in this, while it has taken 
possession of the mind of Germany as though it were the 
whole. Like most half truths, it is in reality a dangerous 
falsehood Tho feeling which it has awakened is that of a pas* 
sionate hatred of the French nation. “ Certain ot the righteous¬ 
ness of their cause” like the Prussian King, they are attributing 
to tho French people, sufferings which have been the mere re- 
com]>en.se of their own selfish violence against others, and their 
guilty ambitions at home That the French armies have re¬ 
peatedly been the instrument of their punishment, is quite true, 
Tlioy are so at this moment, in the very midst of their reverses 
and we fear are yet destined to be so 111 the future. The fanati¬ 
cal belief of the hour, is that French vice has been tho cause 
)f (lei nun suffering. And 3 et how profound is the delusion. The 
Germans not .111 aggressive people ! What means the pale, bloody 
oulstieh bed form of Poland, with the German uaglc-s ovoritf 
What the long, and cruel, and bloody oppie-sion of Italy ? 
Wh.it the spoliation of Denmark, and the still rooking smoke of 
its battle-fields ( The Gornuns a peaceful people l What mean 
the long aud cruel, the bitter and bloody wars between North and 
JSoulli, an«l their eager outbidding ol each other for the now 
hated Frenchmans swortl' IJ7ry this vary man Bismarck, 
tt'/tom Dr Strums mould lotec Iha njrhl glorify, only four years 
ago mould Imre In ought the Frank u/mies , if he could, once 
mor> upon (faunan soil to desolate Wui Lemberg and bavaria 
with the swoid, for no other purpose whatevei than the aggran- 
di/ernnit of Prus-aia. This half tiuth—that French restlessness 
h tlie cause of Germany's sufferings, with which the German 
mind is filled, is a deadly delusion. Instead of turning 
their wrath upon the criminal who has lighted up this conflagra¬ 
tion 1 he ciitl of which no man can foresee, they are 
falling down bcfme him and worshipping him, for his success. 
With the yet und«*v cured prty of Dcnmaik between their teeth, 
this non aggressive, peaceful nation is talking indignantly of 
the aggressions of France, and tin* love of military glory iu the 
French nation Now if nations are to fight at all, it is better 
that they should fight lor glory with tho French, than 
for greed with the Germau—a fact which all mou and Ger¬ 
mans will have to discern before fightings coiuo to a final end. 
The French do fight for glory. They fought for the glory of 
making Italy free from the German yoke; for the glory 
of rescuing the feeble Turk from the Russian oppressor at his 
gates. They fought against ourselves for American freedom ; 
and they would have fought for tho liberation of the Pole, and 
for tlw little kingdom of Denmark, against the 11 on. aggressive 
peaceful countrymen of Dr. Strauss, if England had been 
but willingvto help them in the unequal eucouuter. There is 
this broad, striking, impressive % distinction between the 
French aud German arms, that the one has ever been 
inspired,’in so far as the people are concerned, by a national and 
instinctive hatred of oppression, l>y noble and chivalrous 
instiucts ; the other only by what has been ignotyo, and 
selfish, ami mercenary. The facts of history cannot be altered 
to suit the views of D r. Strauss, whether he is engaged upon 
the history of Christianity, or the history of his own coujntry. 
German suffering from French invasion, has been but thfc direct 

To this hour tho nation shows 
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not. the least symptom of relenting for its aggressive vio¬ 
lence towardfe other hunts, hut merely a deadly hatred of the 
power upon its herders which has hitherto held that violence in 
constant check. National sorrow for plain national guilt is to 
1)6 seen no whore. There is not the slightest symptom 
of relenting in the German people either for their oppression of 
Poland, or Italy, or Denmark, while the infamous course of 
Bismarck is now deenrod hy Dr. Strauss to he worthy of all 
jj^honor and worship. The deadly selfishness of German aims 
M'Jee.rived perhaps its most striking development in tho alliance 
proposed hy Bismarck so lately as 18151 to tho Austrian Court, 
ontlie basis that Prussia should place her whole force at the 
disposal of Au.d.ria for holding Venice in captivity. This non ag¬ 
gressive, peaceful people we have seen conspiring in our own 
day to retain the son^iof Ttaly in the hitter bondage, to subvert 
which Frenchmen had so freely shed their blood. And it. is in 
this temper that the nation having armed 1 1 self to the teeth is 
directing its whole might against t.he power that has hitherto 
stood in its way. What is this hut lnstincti vdy to take steps to 
secure for itself immunity in crime. All Fniropo is interested in 
its disappointment, and wc WMifure }et to hope that it will be 
disappointed. 

The Germany of Dr. Strauss is a romance. The Germany of 
history is a nation of men ever ready to do homage to successful 
violence, whether at homo or abroad, a nation destitute of chival¬ 
ry ami generosity, and now full of the now-horn sense of power to 
do what it will in Europe, if France can hut he blotted out. 
Nothing luit the most hopeless self-lo\e could persuade the Ger¬ 
man mind that this war is the result of French aggression It 
is tho direct result of the violence, ambition, had faith 
and intrigue witnessed hy all Europe with disgust from 18(>4 
to 18615. The conduct of Germany towards Denmark has left a 
deep impression upon Europe. The perfidy and violence of 
every step from 1864 to 1880 admit neither of denial nor palli¬ 
ation, while the German conscience is seared and callou s 
to reproaches The extent, of this demoralization is fairly 
measured hy the fact, that Dr. Strauss requires us to believe 
that-tho whole world, Germany and him-elf im ludod, wore 
wrong in the estimate they formed in lN(56 of the conduct 
of tho Prussian Court. He and Germany find the success of 
this perfidy and violence so complete and so profitable, that he 
would have us betray t he. cause of human progress by recog¬ 
nizing it all as statesmanship. As surely as God reigns odor the 
world, it. was tint statesmanship. Though every German Profes¬ 
sor of every German University in existence combine to condone 
these crimes, I he truth will stand. Now* the astounding acts 
of criminality committed ill this course, bcg.it the inevitable 
accompaniment of uneasiness as to their results, mid this un¬ 
easiness tike intrigue in Spain, to place a prince upon its throne, 
who, when the day of reckoning came, might help to avert the 
blow. If any doubt, that the lmd faith and violence of Prussia 
will yet, meet their reward, we have nothing to say to such a 
one. because we believe that God and not the Devil reigns over 
the world. It was the great Prussian Frederick, we believe 
who nude the discovery, that Providence is always on the side 
of strong battalions. Had lie lived a few years longer, lie 
would have seen bis strong battalions scattered to tho winds 
and Prussia expiating, through long years of dreadful suffering 
and humiliation, the triumphs lie had achieved therewith. Dr. 
Strauss could do better at this crisis of German history than 
help the delusion of his countrymen, that the vices of the 
Fmirh have been the cause of the sufferings of the Germans. 
The outside world sees plainly enough, that those sufferings 
have been the righteous recompense of their own crimes. Thore 
would be far more of hope for the future of the Fatherland, 
were the nation silent and uneasy at Bismarck’s progress, than 
occupied iu lauding his statesmanship, and challenging the 
world to worship this new avatar of successful wickedness. 


THE PRUSSIAN KING. 

-•- 

The professions of piety with which the Prussian King in- 
terluids liis addresses to his people, have we believe had a 


strong influence in persuading men’s minds that what so good a 
man does mwt surely bo right. And yet the judgment of sober 
reason upon these professions cannot be doubted. There is but 
one standard of right, one divine law, by which human actions 
stand or fall. If the conduct of tho Prussian King shows mani¬ 
fest departure from this standard, plain violations of this law, ara 
wo to listen to the claim that he should be judged by another 
standard, and allowed an exemption from this law, on the 
strength of these painful professions of almost puritanic 
piety ? We are disposed to believe m’*£££$ir sincerity in a 
qualified use of the word. It is the sincerity of * the fanatic 
who lias persuaded himself that as the favorite child of Heaven 
it is permitted him tarjp what other men may not do, or whg 
believes that hr is draw* God service by his very crimes. It is 
not necessary to believe, it is revolting to believe, that King 
William is a vulgar hypocrite. He is not so. Ho is simply a 
dangerous fanatic, who has persuaded himself that in his 
case, sneers* in diplomacy and war, may safely be interpreted 
as the stamp of the Divine sanction upon what hew been 
done. In his reply to the deputation of Hanoverians, who in 
1 8(56 prayed that the annexation of their country might not be 
accomplished, but that it might simply be made a part of the 
North German Confederation, the King made one of those pe¬ 
culiar harangues which have given superficial religious people 
so favorable an opinion of his character, but. which, when care- 
ully looked into, awakens the gravest apprehensions for the fu- 
ure of Europe : — 

“ When T entered on my present position !” said the King, “ I 
“declared that my intentions relative to the safety of Prussia and 
‘‘ of Germany aimed at no other than moral conquest. People have 
“smiled at this language, and even have mocked greatly at it, 
“ yet even now I give you m y strong assurance, that my aims in 
“ this respect have never gone beyond this, and that if now, at 
“the age of seventy, l proceed to forcible conquests, I do so only 
‘‘from tbe force of circumstances, from the increasing hostility of 
“ my pretended allies, and from my duty towards Prussia, the 
‘‘guidance of which is entrusted tome. As to the justice pf the 
“ claims of Prussia in the late war, it scorned to me proved by 
“this, that without their accomplish men! Prussia could not last 
“ or have a prosperous development, and then I resolved with 
“my full heart on the decisive contest, leaving the issue of it in 
“ I he hands of God. The results, the greatness of which I had not 
‘‘foreseen, am! which have been rarely, and I may say never, 
** equalled in the history of a struggle between two powerful state! 
‘•for their existence, and in so short a time, are due to the 
“visible interference of Providence, without which ev«n the 
“most perfect armv could not obtain such results. A very 
‘‘serious examination, most painful by reason of my tics of rela- 
“tionsl ip with the house of Hanover, has made me adopt the 
“resolution of annexation as a duty—that of indemnifying my 
‘ Prusssia for the heavy sacrifices which she lias made, and of 
“ thereby removing for the fm ire, the probable return of the 
“dangers which might result from the hostile Attitude of Han 
“ over.” 

Now what does all this mean but simple fanaticism? God 
himself has entrusted to King William tho task of making 
Prussia the chief power in Germany, and has given him a dis¬ 
pensation from the judgment of mankind, and the moral law 
itself, in liis choice of moans for the purpose, and has stamped a 
visible Divino sanction upon the violence, the falsehood, and 
duplicity of his course, by enabling him to win the battle.of 
Sadowa. What is it all but fanaticism of the worst kind? Not 
hypocrisy, but that dangerous form of self-love aud sclf-docep- 
tion which so commonly developos itself in religions men, in 
persuading themselves that they are the chosen favorites of 
Heaven, and are thereby sot free from obligation to the moral 
law ? The student of moutal phenomena knows how common¬ 
ly deep religious feeling is found associated with uuconscien- 
tiousness in the general life ; how commonly, indeed, the former 
comes to be regarded as a sufficient substitute for the latter. Thf 
King of Prussia believes that his victory at Sadowa was tht 
visible interference of Providence in his bclmlf, passing a plain 
eutonco of Divine® approval upon u course of diplomacy 
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whicQ had called forth the abhorrence of Europe, and even 
excited his own people to come together in crowds, publicly, to 
wash their hands of all complicity in its guilt. 

As plain^as language oan convey his meaning, he tells us 
that God has set him aud his course above the judgment of 
human opinion and the standard of the Divine law. He is not 
to be judged by oither, for, in the execution of the task entrust¬ 
ed to him, he is above, and beyond both. Falsehood, bad faith 
and violence, aro crimes no doubt ordinarily, and in others—in 
the French Emperor for example—but they aro not crimes in 
Bismarck and himself. A dispensation has been given to them 
that deprives fatafiheeil of its meauness, bad faith of its reproach, 
aud violence of its pursuing Nemesis. The King found that 
“ Prussia could not last or have a prosperous development” 
Without his entering upon a course iu which he had to trample 
upon honour, good faith, the rights or^bthors, and the Divine 
law itself, and at lost, to wade through the bloody battle-Helds 
of Bohomia ; aud this course, so opposed to the consciences of 
men, but so completely iu keeping with the whole history 
of Prussian development, has been stamped by u “ visible 
Divine interference” that forbids all questioning of it on the part 
of men. Smith, Brown & Co., find that their firm oan neither 
“ last nor have a prosperous developement'’ without thoir imi¬ 
tating in a bumble way the same course, but they find them¬ 
selves under the gallows tree or in Norfolk Island, the stamp of 
“visible Divine interference” having been wanting in the case of 
their paltry villainy. Let no man boliovo in this Prussian piety. 
It is simply fanaticism of a very deadly kind, frequent onougli 
in common life, as students of mental philosophy know. “ The 
wisdom that is from above, (whether conferred upon Prince or 
peasant,) is first pure , then peacoablo, gentle and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy aud good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy, and the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peace.” 

If the wisdom to which the Prussian King lays claim, were 
“ from above,” it would bear this Divine stamp upon it, while the 
whole course of his relations with foreign powers, and with his 
own subjects) has been marked by dishonor, intrigue, and vio¬ 
lence. The mau is a profound self-deceiver, and is in the hands 
of a minister who uses his piety as a cloak to hide the real 
odiouanoss of thoir course from the German mind. The 
awakeuing from all this will be rude aud terrible. All that is cer¬ 
tain now, is, that Europe is launched upon a sea of troubles in 
which the Prussian dynasty, in common with every other, will 
not improbably be swallowed up. 

The mind of Gormauy is so unhinged, that its people arc un¬ 
able to apply any just standard whatever to the conduct of tlio 
Prussian Court. Nor can we express surprise at the fact, when 
wtf know that almost the whole nation, under ^he excite¬ 
ment prevailing in the Jacobin assembly at Frankfort in 
1848, embraced with all the vehemence of German popular feel¬ 
ing, that most unrightoous design for the seizing and incorpora¬ 
tion of the Danish Duchies, out of which all these complications’ 
and these two terrible wars have arisen. Had Frederick William 
the Fourth been 4iut true to those better instincts which moved 
him to repudiate as “abominable” and “dishonest” the counsels 
which he subsequently adopted, the unification of Germany would 
none the less surely have been accomplished, while humanity 
would havfe been spared the terrible wars into which Prussia 
has plunged the coutineut. It is impossible that other nations 
should forget the iniquitous course of aggression, the bad faith> 
and the open vioDnco, which hatfe marked every step of the 
process by which Prussian hegemony has been achieved; aud 
the* deposition to accept the success which has attended it, as 
an indication of the divine approval, must be resisted as a 
temptation and a blasphemy. 

The period of awakening from these delusions will by 
and bye come, when the guilt of the course which has 
been followed, will be seen clearly, even iu Germany it¬ 
self. The success which has attended the policy of the Prus¬ 
sian Court in the lost few years, and the powerful ten. 
dency of the popular mind to forgive everything thereto, 
make it the more necessary that the few who see clear¬ 


ly’the guilt that has marked each step of its progress should 
throw themselves, as a breakwater across the title of popular 
opinion. The law of God is immutable, and no professions of 
piety, be they ever so saintly, whether made f>y Prince or 
peasant, can be allowed to stand in the room of honesty and 
uprightness between men and between nations 

Prussia is the one power of the civilized world that owns no 
allegiauce to public law, and simply defies public opinion where 
it is not backed by tho sword. The oxbont to which her late 
successes have debauched the public mi4d of Germany, is the 
most alarming feature iu the present state of affair* in Europe. 
For prior to those successes, she was hftd iu abhorrence through¬ 
out the German States, and by Dr. Strauss himself % for her bad 
faith towards the Confederation, her selfish violence, and open 
t dofiancQ of all law. The mind of Germany is now intoxicated 
with the sense of power, and everything is forgiven to tho instru¬ 
ment by which the nation lias boon raised to the doubtful pre¬ 
eminence of the chief military power of the world. Germany is 
at this moment drunk with military glory. Tho means by which 
the nation has boon welded into one, and made to forget the 
hateful character of the despotism which has brought about 
this revolution, has been by tho steadfast direction of its eyes to 
tho frontier, as the field in which the nation was to be regene¬ 
rated in a baptism of French blood. 

The policy has been successful, but its guilt is immeasurable. 
The unavoidable agitation of Franco in presence of the 
events of 1800, and the necessity imposed upon her of reorganiz¬ 
ing her military establishments, have been steadily represented 
to theJGerman mind, and to Europo, as evidence of a settled 
purpose of unprovoked hostility. Had Bismarck thought it de¬ 
sirable to allay tho agitation which tho oveuts of i860 had occa¬ 
sioned in Paris ,—and would hare occasioned in London under 
similar circumstances ,—he could have done so with the greatest 
ease. An honorable man seeing the peculiar difficulties of tho 
Emperor’s position, and the weighty obligations under which 
he had laid the Prussian Court, would have produced cordiality 
at once between tho two Cabinets and peoples by consenting to 
the trilling rectification of frontiers which the French Emperor 
required to allay the jealousy and irritation of the nation whom 
he ruled. It was fully, wo say, within the power of this man, 
Bismarck, to have removed all sense of irritation from tho 
French mind, without sacrificing German interests one jot. The 
simple fact is that this war was necessary to the /'russian Minis¬ 
ter for the consolidation of the work of lbGG™to convert Dr. 
Strauss indeed. The Moscow Gazette has stated the position 
with exactness : 

“ A war with Franco was absolutely necessary to Prussia for 
“ the finul unification of German}’. She felt this necessity 
“ hanging over her for more than three years, and at last seized 
“tho opportunity when it was ripe. Tho war was prepared 
“ by the astute policy of Berlin, not only at home, but also in the 
“ enemy’s camp ; aud when all was ready, when Frauco was 
“ isolated abroad, and disorganized, and betrayed at home, and 
“ consequently quite incapable of enteringon agreat war, she was 
“ goaded into fighting, aud in such a mauner that it seemed as 
“ if tho provocation came from herself. The Prussian declara¬ 
tion of war was put into the mouth of irritated France, who 
“ knew not what sho said.” 

This is nearly an exact statement of what has taken place. 
Bismarck took the utmost care to advertize to tho German mind 
that Franco was seeking territory upon the Rhine, and to im¬ 
press the world—as offensively to France as he could,—with the 
fact that the fortunes of the Fatherlaud were now in the keeping 
of a champion that laughed at French pretensions. The atti¬ 
tude wasr as base and dishonorable as it could be. For this 
man had toadiod the Emperor with his whole might for years, 
while Germany owes her present position to his enlightened 
wishes For the welfare of her sons. The French Emperor had 
no private ends to serve iu assisting Prussia in 186G. Ho be¬ 
lieved her success to bo desirable for Italy and for Germany 
alike, and ho loyally forbore all interference with a development 
which they owe solely to his assistance or to his forbear¬ 
ance. The present temper of Germany towards the French 
people springs, from beginning to cud, out of the dishonorable 
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conduct of the FrusMun fJmirt towards t.lio French Emperor 
JFor the real liberator of German)'—it it w liberate.! —as of Italy, 
is he, .is the ioal author of this war, is Bismarck, to whom i 
simply presented itself as the readiest means of consolidating 
the work begun in U>6(i, of welding North and .South German) 
into close alliance 

The cession of Luxembourg - which wo say unhesitatingly ought 
to have been made to Franco,- would havodissipated .ill Moused 
irritation in Pans, as Bismarck know perfectly well; but the only 
hope of general acquiescence in a Prussian domination of Ger 
many, lay in his skilfully ministering to tho pride of tho nation 
to its new-born sense of power ami importance It is upon this 
temper that lie lias been playing since Lsfi'i. Ho cared nothing 
for Luxembourg, but for t he opportunity it gave him of placing 
Prussia before the world in the position of the champion of (ier 
man unity fie knew well that war with Germany, how¬ 
ever popular with the French people, could only he dangerous 
and distasteful to the French Emperor. With consummate 
treachery, he allowed the Emperor to get well into tho middle of 
disarmament, and then forced this war upon him, which Ger¬ 
mans persuade themselves is a righteous and patriotic one* 
They are simply tools in this man Bismarck's hands—who cares 
nothing though a million of men perish in the war, if Prussian 
hegemony becomes an established and settled fact. He has 
been successful thus far beyond all human hope. It wilj 
be as well perhaps to wait a little longer, before we conclude 
with King William that the stamp of “ a visible divine ap¬ 
proval” is placed upon so sinister a policy. 

It is a striking faet that you cannot place your finger upon a 
point in Prussian history, remote or modern, characterized by 
honorable adherence to engagements under temptation. It ig 
a story of meanness, had faith, and violence from beginning 
to end. The Danish difficulty began with the Jacobin assembly 
at Frankfort in 1H4M, when, without a shadow of right or law, 
Germany attempted to sei/.e and incorporate by violence tho 
Schleswig 1 lolstein provinces of the Danish monarchy, upon the 
pretence that they were German. The heroic resolution of tho 
King of D ■umark and his people, defeated the attempt, hut tin 
war with some intermissions, lasted for four years, throughout 
which the conduct of 1‘iussui was conspicuous for baseness, 
aiul for the bad faith with which she ^Cf*etly \ iolated the ar¬ 
mistice which eventually led to the treaty of I So:! S! signed 
that treaty which restoicd the Duchies to tho rightful possession 
of the Danes, noth the full intention oj breaking it ; and ih, 1 Ho 4 
impudently repudiated if. Dragging unwilling Austria at her 
iheels, she invaded the Duchies in that )ear with an overwhclm- 
ug force, professing to seize them a I the instance of the German 
Confederation os behalf of (hr Duke o/ .\u;tuxtenber<j. 

Upon King William of Prussia and Bismarck rest tho wanton 
shedding of<>lood in that infamous campaign, undertaken without 
the slightest provocation, ineynic.il defiance of treaty rights, 
and for no object whatever but their own aggraiulizinont, as the 
event showed. The claim of the Duke of Augustenberg was a 
mere pretence. He was required to cede to Prussia the harbour 
of Kiel, the canal from the Baltic to the Elbe, and all the strong¬ 
est points of the country, and when the prince rejected the 
base proposal, our pious Prussian King threatened to imprison 
him, and wound up by dividing the Duchies between himself and 
Austria. He dismembered the Danish Monarchy and then 
appropriated tho spoil, while Europe lookod on with amazement 
at tho villainy of tho proceeding. And this is the rightous 
King that has “ put his trust in God from his youth up,” and 
is now “ certain of the righteousness of his cause ” Now thi: 
act of spoliation, has launched Europe upon an era of 
complications and wars, the cud of which no man can 
foresee. Hardly had tho two powers divided the spoil, <han 
Prussia, which iuteuded’from the first to seize the whole, oheied 
Austria money, £12,000,000, fm her share, and when that power 
refused to sell it, proceeded to take it by by force. The conduct 
of the Prussian King throughout these proceedings recalls the 
very worst times of the darkest ages of Europe. Can the 
reader wonder at our expressing abhorrence at the profes 
sions of pietj with which this man scandalizes the world, whip 


his “ skirts arc full of violence and blood.” Had the Emperor 
Napoleon been guilty of one half the crime perpetrated by this 
man and tho Minister of his guilty ambition, all Europe 
would have combined to overthrow him. Let no nriftbelieve in 
such piety. The King is under the awful delusion of the self* 
deceiver who has persuaded himsolf that God is “ such a one as 
himself’—partial, unjust, and the companion of murderers. It 
is impossible for human language to measure the guilt of the 
conduct which has brought about the present position of affairs 
in Europe. Happy were it for Bismarck and his master, were 
they as little answerable for the blood that has been Bhed, 
through this Danish business, as the French *Emperor whom 
they have overthrow'll and against whom they have endeavoured 
to rouse the indignation of Europe. 

The Prussian King ill the blindness of his self-love may per¬ 
suade himself and Germany for a time into the belief that tho 
French Emperor is the guilty author of all this bloodshed and 
suffering; bub the judgment is written against himself, and may 
be road by him who runs : “ THOU art the man” ! Tho blood 
of his own subjects, of the Dane, the Bohemian, the German, and 
the Gaul will be found in no other skirts than liis, when the great 
inquisition for it comes. 

THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 

A great man has fallen in Europe, and “ the asses are 
kicking the dead lion” with all the magnanimity of their breed. 
The liberation of Italy in 1859 and the commercial treaty be¬ 
tween -France and England, won oven the pious Bunsen, we 
are told, ‘‘to look with favor and gratitude upon the French Em¬ 
peror.” It was reserved for Englishmen, who owe him a 
debt which they can never repay ; for Englishmen, who, if ever 
nation condoned a political oftbneo, condoned the coup d } Hat in 
the splendid hospitalities with which they received the Emper¬ 
or in 185.3 ; it was reserved for Englishmen to accompany his 
fall with shouts of insult and coarse vituperation. Truly, 
it was a Mash of mil genius lighting up the way to the very 
heart, of the people, that declared ns to be “ a nation of shop¬ 
keepers.” We arc ! A great man has fallen, and the grocers 
and bagmen of the country have been attempting to take his 
dimensions. They are about as able to do so, as to take the 
.sun’s altitude with their sugar scoops and tape yards. A ruler 
who has done more for the liberties of Europe, more for Italy, 
more for Germany, more for France, more for ourselves, more 
for the world than any sovereign who ever sat upon a foreign 
throne ; and who has at last fallen under circumstances which 
mine every generous mind to pity, is howled at as a “ mis¬ 
creant,” “ tyrant,” “ criminal,” and “ dastard,” while the suffer’ 
ings of his wife anil child uro thought capital subjects for the 
lisplay of our bagmen’s refined humour. Look abroad upon the 
world io-day, and recal the period of Louis Napoleon’s accession 
to supreme rule in Frauce, and measure the advauce if you can 
So wiso a Sovereign has lie been, that for years together, the world 
wandered whence he drew his 'aspiration and*his kisight ; and 
giily distrusts and contemns him now that the fortune of his 
early reign has been clouded by the disasters of later years. 
It is the old, old story of the dastard world worshipping suc- 
coss. The inspired poet of Israel discovered 3,000 years ago 
th it “ men will praise thee”—not when thou doest well to othen 
but “ when thou doest well unto thyself.” Be successful ; be 
powerful ; and “ men will praise thee,” though thou be Bis¬ 
marck, or the dovil him lelf. Discarding this standard alto¬ 
gether, let us see what the French Emperor has done, whai 
lis real claims are upon the respect of the nations, and in 
particular upon ourselves. ^ 

Now, iu the first place, we are struck with the fact that 
die friendships and tho enmities of this mau have alike 
been magnanimous. All the sympathies of this man have 
been great and noble, and it is a bad symptom of the age that 
here has beeu so little discernment of the fact. The Empire, 
emphatically, in the teeth of its detractors, has been—peace; cyr- 
lial alliance with whatever was wise and generous iu human 
ule, and war only against what was evil and oppressive. I 
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w» look dispassionately at the Emperor’s relations with foreign 
States, we find them marked throughout, by an instinctive and 
cordia^4||pgm tion of whatever was noble, and onlightened, and 
a corresponding impatience of all that' was ignoble and base. 
The failure of his critics, and of English publicists, to interpre 
hia character, has been complete and full of dishonor. Upoi 
reflection, can anything be more humiliating to us as a 
people than the representation of his friendship towards Eng 
and, and his efforts to discredit the anti-English sentiment 
prevalent in Froncg under tho Bourbons, to selfish regard fo 
himself P Instead j^f seeking so recondite and unworthy a motiv 
for his friendship, is it not more honorable to ourselves as well as 
to him, to believe that he was drawn towards England by the 
fact that he recognized in her conduct towards other nations, tin 
same generous, unselfish instincts that governed himself. Tin 
natural and the true interpretation of his leaning towards, and 
friendship for, the English people, of tho sincerity of which hi 
gave proof so complete, is to be found simply in a community ol 
aims with them. There was a steady magnanimity in hi a 
conduct towards England which can be satisfactorily accounted 
for only in one way, and that, the most favorable both to himsel! 
and to us. This u atrocious criminal ” as we call him, would 
have regarded it as a treason to humanity to have increased our 
embarrassments in 1857 ; but hod our rule in India Ihjoii oppre.* 
Hive, he would have brought it to an end in the mutiny. Th 
sword of France was never drawn by this man knowingly on the 
side of evil, and it is impossible for the unprejudiced mind to 
reoal the events of his reign, and tho malignity with which ho has- 
been pursued, without deep indignation. The power tha 1 
has overthrown him affected to be as deeply moved as Franco ii 
1854 at the overbearing tyranny of Hussia towards the Porte ; but 
mark how the two powers gave expression to their indignation 
The Emperor engaged at once in a costly and bloody war with 
the oppressor ; Prussia preferred to do a profitable stroke of 
business with him, supplying him with arms and ammunition 
throughout the campaign, although oven Austria, the oppresor 
of Italy, threw her material weight, short of an absolute decla' 
ration of war, upon the right sale, and the littlo kingdoir 
of Sardinia instinctively placed all her resources in the 
Emperpr’s hands. The Empire has been pence—to everything 
but auarchy and tyranny. There has been complete consistency 
in its attitude towards foreign powers throughout. If the Empire 
declared war against Austriu in 1859, it wus because tho cry of he r 
tyranny had gone up to heaven. There was no unworthy jealousy 
of Austria in that war, but a generous indignation against 
her as a wrong doer, and a readiness to encounter suffering and 
sacrifice in opposing her. Here again Prussia affected to share 
9 the indignation of Europe against tho A ustriaft domination of 
Italy ; but while France watered the plains of Lombardy with her 
blood, and clothed her people in mourning, to procure it* 
overthrow, Prussia at the last moment riveted the 
Austrian chains upon Venice for seven long years of suffering, 
lest the French Emperor should become too powerful for her own 
peace/ But (pr the caprices of our own statesmen, Louis 
Napoleon would have drawn the sword to protect Denmark i n 
1864 from the open brigandage of this vile power, which dragged 
Austria with her into the shameful conflict, and professed to di¬ 
vide the spoil with her till the opportunity came to engross it all. 
The shame of the spoliation of Denmark is not the French 
Emperor’s, for had we been but true to ourselves, wo might 
have saved tho little Kingdom from its spoilers and driven the 
buccaneers of Germany bock at the point of the sword from 
their prey, teaching them that treaties are not to be broken with 
immunity for mere purposes of aggrandizement. It is vain to 
talk of the Danish spoliation as a thing accomplished. Such 
crimes refuse to be forgotten, and as, Europe reaped half a 
century of bloody wars from the spoliation of Poland, so will 
the base and cowardly despoiling of Denmark yet avenge itself 
on Germany as surely as its people Jive. 

Otw own unworthy conduct made us oil but partakers in the 
wrong, which we might have prevented, hod we but cordially 
accepted the proffered alliance of—the “ miscreant” Emperor of 
the French. It is the honorable peculiarity of this man’s 
reign that he never struck the feeble^ or helped the oppres¬ 


sor. The Empire was peace for all with whom humanity 
demanded it. Wore the nation not so violently prejudiced 
as it is under the writings of English publicists, it would 
seo this same distinguishing peculiarity in the occupation of 
Rome, and tho expedition to Mexico, both proved to be 
political mistakes only by the logic of events. One would imagine 
from Protestant howlings upon the former subject, that the 
Garibaldinns were a body of unoffending, peaceful men, whom 
tho Emperor had sought out at Montana, that lie might 
try the effects'of the ehassopot upon them. All our sym¬ 
pathies are with tho Italian cause, but what impartial man 
can find difficulty in occupying the stand-point of those 
who regard it with dread and abhorrence F The Garibaldinns 
were seeking to subvert by violence the oldest temporal sove¬ 
reignty in the world, a little kingdom which from its weak¬ 
ness, and its claims upon the consciences of men, appealed 
strongly to the pity and the passions of Christendom for pro¬ 
tection. The Garibaldinns represented at the best five or 
ten millions of men, while the desire that the temporal sovereign¬ 
ty of the Pope should bo upheld, was shared more or less by the 
whole Roman Cat In die world ; at all events, by such part there¬ 
of as has any moral earnestness whatever. The occupation of 
Rome was, in other words, the protection of a feeble and aged 
Sovereign, who declared himself unable to comply with the de¬ 
mands of the revolutions*ry party in Italy ; and if this protection 
were a crime in the eyes of advanced Liberals, let it bo remem- 
bored, that it was ono of the glories of tho French Empire in the 
eyes, not only of the ultra Conservatives, but of the moderate party 
in Europe, we mean such men as Montalcmbert, Dupanloup, 
and multitudes of our own countrymen. At all events, it is the 
same story still—the sword drawn to protect the weak and 
helpless, not to strengthen the oppressor or to hold the captive 
in bonds. It is difficult to do justice to Ibis honorablo pecu¬ 
liarity of the fallen Emperor’s career. Thus it is vulgarly 
affirmed that he countenanced the Prussian attack upon 
Austria in i860 for the sake of some paltry rectifica¬ 
tion of tho French Frontier upon the Rhine. Nothing but 
the grossest want of insight into history, could take up 
with such an interpretation of his course. The French Empe¬ 
ror is a truly enlightened man, and what he has earnestly and 
consistently desired throughout his career, has been the libera¬ 
tion of Europe from the retrograde and consenative influence 
of Austria therein. It was no love of Prussia for herself, still 
lc^s a love of paltry intrigue, that led the Emperor to counte¬ 
nance and passively further Bismarck’s ambitious programme 
in 1866. What he desired to see, was his own work in Italy 
accomplished without calling upon France for further sacrifices, 
and a blow dealt at Austrian supremacy in Germany for the 
evils with which it afflicted the people. Tho Emperor lias 
been the enlightened, firm friend of the people everywhere. 
He has been by far the best friend to Germany that ever sat upon 
a foreign throne. No lloly Alliance could be proposed to this man. 
ml the difference between the spirit which has animated his 
outlook upon the world and that of tho sinister power which 
has overthrown him, receives a striking illustration in the 
uct that, at tho very time when Prussia was intriguing 
to aggrandize herself in Germany at tlis expense of Austria, 
so purely selfish were her aims that she positively opened a 
legotiation with that power in 1864, the basis of which was that 
ho should assist with her whole might to rivet tho chains of 
Austria upon Veiietia. Professing to ho herself engaged in a 
(trugglo for the freedom of Germany, she deliberately proposed 
bo attain it by making the bondage of the Italians perpetual! 
We are oppressed with the feeling that it is alike impossible to 
do justice to the despicable character of the ono power, or to 
rotest with just indignation against the malignant criticisms 
with which the other has ever been pursued. 

So with the expedition to Mexico. The dreadful state of 
narchy in that country, led to a common agreement in Europe 
hat armed interference was justifiable and necessary. Tho 
French Emperor conceived the striking idea of founding a Latin 
monarchy in the American hemisphere, peacefully to develope 
itself and run its course, side by side, with the great Protestant 
Republics of the North, The problem was one of deep interest 
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t> the wm Id. There wcim nothing iittJu, nothing bclfihli about it . 
nothing .sinister, or |uilly. Tho experiment Jailed ; and tho 
Emperor met with tfre imual rewurd of failure. Every one had 
shared the eriur that lay at the foundation of the .scheme, but 
as the Saturday lie view said at tlio lime, “ Emperors cannot 
uflbrd to make mistakes like lleviewers.” 

Louis Napoleon lias labored throughout under two fatal dis¬ 
advantages. Had he been but the tey it unate ruler of Franco, he 
would have been made the arbiter of international disputes in 
Europe. Ho much wisdom, enlightenment, and generosity 
lias ho shewn, that he would 'have been emphatically, “ the 
yreal King of France.” Still more fatal has been tho 
family name he bears. For if he owed his rising thereto at tho 
first, it has also been his overthrow. The unthinking world 
associated war with the very name of Bonaparte, and when 
Louis Napoleon declared that the Empire was peace, the 
knowing ones, the bagmen and the grocers, put their tongue in 
their checks and winked to each other. Louis Napoleon is one of 
the great men whom the world has lost through cyuiie unbelief. 
Tho diplomatist was at fault when dealing with so cour¬ 
teous, bo frank, so ingenuous, and yet so reticent, and so self- 
contained a sovereign. The very biuiplicity and directness of, 
his course, bo different from the tortuonsness of diplomatic ways, 
instead of being appreciated, filled the courts of Europe with the 
belief that an illusion was being practised upon them, and that 
what seemed to be so transparent was really impenetrable. 

Looking back upon Napoleon's foreign policy as a whole, it is 
impossible not to see how favorably it contrasts not merely with 
that of France under the rule of his piedecissors, but with our 
own, and that of any other people of modern times. Could 
Europe, and Englishmen in particular, but have persuaded them¬ 
selves that tho Empire was peace, they would have done their 
best to strengthen the man who governed France, and who 
looked for Ins reward only in the promotion of the general 
welfare of mankind, lie governed Frame with magnanimity 
and power ; and while constantly exposed to the auu of the 
assassin seems never to have allowed considerations of personal 
safety to have moved him at any time from the course which 
a lofty wisdom dictated. In declaring this war agaiiiot 
Prussia, he said t ruly, that it is not he who declares, but lie 
who makes war lueessary who incurs its guilt. Liut two alter- 
nutni.> were foiccd upon him h} the intrigues of the Prussian 
Court- to declare war, or to abdicate. The war emphatically 
was nut his, but a war oJ the two peoples made uugnvrrn.ibl. 
by flair piiss-mns, under the <. _\» dement, of the Peers! The 
time is not distant when Fi.uue will iveal with regret the 
rule of the Napoleon of pe<ue. Eor ourselves, we regard its 
overthrow as a calamity for the wuild. All that a bitter, un¬ 
scrupulous, and malignant press m England as well as in 
France, could dt^tu inakejts continuance impossible, was sys¬ 
tematically done. For twenty yoars, English publicists as well 
as French conspired to lill the path of the Empire with thorns 
and difficulties, and the relenting* which the English press are 
now showing, como too lute. Italy and Germany owe their 
freedom to the Emperor ; England and the world what it 
would require a volume to deal with. 

It would not be proper to close this article without nolicing 
what certain hysterical gentlemen call the “crimes” of tho 
French Emperor, meaning thereby t lie coup d’ ctat of December 
1851. Now there is this peculiarity about these charges, that 
we seldom or never find the exact nature of the crime described, 
and the reason is that not one man out of a thousand who 
talks of the coup d y ctat knows its real history. They remember 
Punch's weekly cartoons of the ugly villain who perpetrated it, 
and what tlio “leading journals” said about it. Of its real 
history they know nothing. It was not known oven 
by the “leading journals 17 themselves until several years 
afterwards, and J'unc/t had discovered in tho Crimean war that 
the Emperor had a striking, il not, positively haudsome face. 
The hang-dog conspirator of tho i hi tonii of p*52 gave place to 
the . oinewhut handsome Einpu. i wl.n \ i now our veiy cordial 
li ii-ml and alb Alai Punch is i-ne <>f iJ<’ “ h ailing journals'’ 
in whom our penny-a-liners and professors in these days 


put their trust. It is the fact, that not one Englishman out 
a thousand who speak and write of the coup d } ctat as though 
they knew all about it, have any intelligible idea whatever of 
what it really was. One gentleman who has been 
Indian pross about it, in very violent language, was in'WJtco 
at the time, and what he “ remembers” is the yelling of the 
c< legitimate faction” at Bordeaux at the time it occurred. 

Wo are in this awkard position, that if what our Indian 
penny-a-liners and professors now say about the coup d* ctat 
is true, it was just as true in 1855 when Englishmen wore 
throwing up their caps in honor of this man, and tlio English 
Court and people were receiving him with splendid* hospitality 
as their guest in the metropolis. What has been said by 
these writers is neither true nor justifiable, while tho saying of 
it now, after the national reception of 1855, is calculated, we 
think, to provoke some feeling of ingenuous shame. 

The truth is that the popular judgment of 1852 was 
worth just what such verdicts usually are. Tho judgment 
of history is not yet passed upon the event, but that it will 
be very different from tho bagman’s judgment, no man 
who knows tho real story can doubt. The fiery declamations of 
Mazzini, tho yelling*! at Bordeaux, Punch's cartoons, and the 
Tunes are not—history. The deliberate adhesion of a man 
like Montalembert to the coup d 7 etat , who justified it as a 
necessity, outweighs them all. His declaration that Louis 
Napoleon was “ the legitimate, because the only possible * chief 7 
of France,” carries with it the explanation of the act itself, and 
tho proof of its necessity. Had it been possible for Na¬ 
poleon to have soparated liis own personal interests from the 
event, tho world would havo applauded the firmness and 
the skill with which ho cut a knot that no ingenuity could 
untie, and savod his country from tho anarchy of a dozen 
contending and desperate factions in the Assembly. Had 
he been tho legitimate Bourbon instead of the mere “ elect 
of tho pcoplo,” tho whole world would have declared the coup tV 
ctat a wise and patriotic act. 

It is impossible to give within the limits of this article even a 
sketch of the events which made the coup d'etat a necessity. It 
will be more useful .perhaps simply to state the judgment" 
passed upon it some years afterwards, in 185(5, by the Edinburgh 
Review— the organ of English liberalism. “ Tho liberal party in 
•* England, and England generally, accepted tho forcible change 
“ of Government in France, though not without great reluctance ; 

‘ they were not insensible to the grave culpability of tho proceed* 

“ ing or the arbitrary violence of the blow, but they saw passions 
“ and circumstances fast ripening fora civil war; thoy were griev- 
“ ously alarmed at the imminent prospect of a social convulsion, 
“exceeding in extent and horror all previous ones since 1792, and 
“thoy saw no other solution of tlio crisis than in an act of powe r 
“ at once sudden, unconstitutional, and extreme. In short, they 
“ believed, rightly or wrongly, that Franco had arrived at oue of 
“those dreadful exigencies in which (to use the words of Mr. 
“ Burke) ‘ morality is compelled to submit to the suspension of 
“ her own rules in favor of her own principles. 7 ” 

Such was tho judgment formed n 1850 upon thifc event, 
by the great body of well-informed Englishmen. In 1870 it 
has become a wanton act of bloodshed and violence committed 
by an “ atrocious criminal,” We leave our readers, each for him¬ 
self, to eonstraat this judgment wit h the utterances upon the 
same subject of certain journals in tho Indian Press. There is 
owe misconception in the public mind concerning this coup 
d'etat which it is desirable to remo/e. It seems to be popular¬ 
ly believed that the act was attended with much blood - 
shod. Now tho fact really is, that the rev olution itself was en- * 
tirely bloodless. The coup d'etat was mode on the night of the 
1st of December with complete success. On the morning of 
the 3rd., however, the Jacobins and Socialists who had filled 
Pa is with such dreadful atrocities in June 1848, suddenly threw 
up barricades onco moro, and po ired into the streets in arms* 
What was tlio President to d * in these circumstances P 
Was he t<> imitate tho weakness of Louis Philippe and yield Pari«| 
up to tin 1 .minion of a mob ; or to rescue the city from thoi r 
despotism, as Cavaignac had dime iu 1848 ? lie overthrew 
the barricades. At the cost of 200 h^es on the part of the sol- 
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diery and a .somewhat larger number of the insurgents, he put 
the insurrection down, and for bo doing, although he would have 
been covered with disgrace, if ho had done any thing else, 
he ha^buen styled “ miscreant,” “atrocious criminal” and “ mur¬ 
derer.” We can but recommend our readers to road history for 
themselves. 


“ therefrom except as a conqueror, anil a conqueror on the scale 
" to which Austerlitz and Wagram had accustomed his uncle’s 
“ subjects.” That this war was repugnant to Jho French Emperor 
personally is uowadmitted by the Time* itself; and that everything 
he could do to avoid it he did, we entertaiu not the smallest, doubt. 
Everything in his circumstances, and in his history, leads to the 


The second of these popular charges against tlic fallen Em¬ 
peror takes the shape of vaguo declamation to the effect, that 
his personal rule of the Empire has demoralized the nation, and 
jn a very special manner corrupted its literature. In the 
peculiar language of the Victor Hugo school, “ a virile nation 
is once mrtrtf «J!oiit to take possession of itself.” French society 
is to be regenerated under the elevating rulo of Rochefort, 
Ledru Roll in, Jules Favre, and Thiers. Tho inordinate value 
attached by men to personal charms in women, the effrontery 
of the derni-mondo, and the general laxity of morals in all classes, 
are evil**, we are told, resulting from military government under 
which the hetaira rises into the ascendant and takes precedence 
of her more virtuous, hut less amusing and attractive sister. 
“ A course materialism has pervaded French society from its 
“summit to its basis, and virtue has everywhere been post- 
“ poned to riches, and 'merit to courtly influence. Selfishness 


conclusion that he could not have desired this war, how clearly 
soever he may have foreseen it. The charge of having provoked 
it hy a “brutal insult” to tho Prussian King and upon a mere 
| “ pretext,” was a malignant lie. Hftlory will do Louis Napoleon 
more justice than Englishmen have ever done. 

It will be romembered, by and bye, that ho alone of European 
Sovereigns, and while at the head of the chief Military Power in 
tho world, was the anxious and consistent advocate of submitting 
international disputes to a Congress of tho Nations. All 
that man could do was done by him in 1863 to bring about a 
settlement of the Italian and Danis)i difficulties by dignified 
and earnest appeals to the Courts of Europe. Tt is not lie 
who has been the disturber of its peace, but the malignant 
spirit of tradition, clieiiihod aud embodied in such diplomacy 
as Bismarck’s. The spirit which animated the Ptnvenu of iho 
Tuilerios was too noble and too far in advance of the times to 


“ and deception have pervaded every department. Under the 
“ Napoleonic rule, birth being held of no account,—the only dis- 
“ tiuction that of riches, and consequently the pursuit of wealth 
*' engrossed men’s minds to the exclusion of all nobler aspi rations. 

“ Money prizi d not us a means unto great and generous purposes, j 
“ but as the all m all, tlm chief end and purport of existence.” 

Now tlm picture may be as true as it is sad, but the ascription 
of it to the “ person.il rule” of the Emperor is .simply ridiculous- 


be regarded as other than IT topi an by the statesmen of tradr 
iion Hiid legitimacy. History will recall with admiration and 
’egret tho Pore<‘nn's efforts after peace, while a deep broad 
arand of infamy will it, burn in upon the diplomacy of Fi.smnn, k 
md the pious King AVilliai 

THE KEIMJ BLR' 


Some of us .ne old enough to reinemher that upon the establish¬ 
ment of tho Republic of 1S48—“that gigantic humb g of fifty l 
conspirator^, and a couples of thousand ruffians’*—Louis Philippe 
and his family, fell remarkable for their personal talents and vir¬ 
tues, were de* larcd in the very same way to have completely 
demoralized the nation hy a government *• based on corruption 
and .supported by venality.” If, moreover, we are to attribute 
the material mu, and sensuality of modem society and literature I 
in Frame to tii•* deadly influences of “ personal rule,'’ to what! 
arc we to ascribe the development of tho very same evils | 
in, our own country l If we arc to charge tho venality of j 
the French departments, the gigantic peculations which are 1 
declared to have destroyed the army, upon the “ personal rule” 
of the Emperor, to what are we to ascribe the astounding 
peculations revealed in the same departments in RepubJi-fj 
can America, during the crisis of tho late war, in presence of which | 
these French disclosures fade into insignificance l The charge is j 
absurd. It is put forward by men without insight into tho real \ 
causes of those phenomena, or by mere malignity. Neither the 
personal rule of the French Emperor, nor the constitutional rule j 
of Louis Philippe, is answerable for the evils portrayed. 
An unprecedented growth of wealth and prosperity, a religion 
that has lost its hold upon the life of the nation, and a pres* 
teeming v'ith the production* of unhallowed geniu *,— these are the 
real sources of national demoraliz«ation both in France, and in 
our own land. 

It is permitted us to hope that the furnace of affliction through 
which the nation is now passing, is the appointed, as it is we 
fear the only, means of its regeneration. No change of 
Government ever yet renewed the character of any people 
upon earth. Tho only element of hope about this new Repub¬ 
lic in France, is the fact that it comes ushered in by humiliation 
and suffering too deep for words. If auy form of government 
could have delivered the French nation from itself that govern¬ 
ment was to be found in the rule of the great man who has 
just fallen with so much dignity, as to betray even the most 
malignant of his critics into momentary forgetfulness of them - 

Sti CC8. 

A bitter opponent describes the French Emperor, as “ a 
decrepid, sick man,‘prematurely old,” and the Titnes which 
falsely charged upon him the whole guilt of the war, 
and declared it to have been planned without the know¬ 
ledge of his ministry, volunteered at the same time the 
surance that “ t^ere was no possible return for him 


Jr any tiling has been m ide dear t > tic world by the even 
of the last five and twenty years in France, if, is the fact. th. t 
the Republicans of that country are mrn ru-ally a mere fraction 
of tho people. The great body of Frenchmen. educated and 
uneducated dread the \ery name of a Repub¬ 

lic. The republican faction, for it is nothing else, consist •; 
.simply of the *■ tnaWU of Faria, the spiwn of it,-. .Jacobin and 
Socialistic cIuIm, and of those secret societies of Europe whi< h 
make the French capital the focus of their conspiracies again f 
public order. This e uruffe of little better th in wild beasts, h.ut- 

as thdr natural leader^ undo,in spirits of iIni Kodidhrt, L« di u 
Ilollin, and Proudhon type ; while a knot of passionate idcoloiji-• £ 
of the Lamartine*, Victor Hugo, and Jules Favre school, c.c 
committed to tho attempt of setting up by means of this 
a form of government in the country which the iii,m of the 
people regard with horror and detestation. These leader,-. h;r. o 
nothing in common with tho others, but the one object of sub--, 
verting the existing order of things. The Jules Favre school whl m 
s lioot down their following without hesitation or remorse ** 
when the right time comes. They count upon the necessity of 
doing so, us a part of tlieir programme. They know that Franco 
dreads and abhors the institutions which they are setting up, 
but devoured by vanity, and full of the Utopian ideas which 
mark their school, they are forcing them upon tho country in 
the hopo that it will by and bye condone what has been (lone, 
and eomo to regal'd as national benefactors, the men in whom 
t now soos nothing but inordinate vanity, restless personal am¬ 
bition, and misdirected abilities. 

It is a deplorable spectacle that the world witnesses, in the 
momentary triumph of this faction, which Franco, from 
the exigency of the moment, must tolerate and suffer. General 
Trochu, wo .are told, .stands aloof from tho Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, and will havo nothing to do with it, beyond accepting the 
position assigned to him of Commandant of Paris. It is per¬ 
mitted us to hopo that Trochu may become tho deliverer of his 
country, alike from tho enemies upon its soil, and from the 
tyranny of the wretched ideologues whose powers are directed to 
making all government impossible in the country, which docs 
not place Jules Favre, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and tho re*t 
of the precious crew upon the throne in a body, side by side, 
in equality and fraternity with the Emperor. 

It is these men and their determined abuse of the fro cdom 
of the Press, that make the outlook of France so gloomy. A le- 
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gislative assembly tom to pieces with ambitions and full of Uto¬ 
pian aspirations ; and a presB dragging every thing, that na¬ 
tions respect, down f to the level of its own vileness, filling the 
minds and imagination of the people with obscenity and in¬ 
fidelity, and with defiance of all authority, human or divine. 
The revolutionary scum of Europe, and its passionate 
political dreamers are now gathered together in Paris as their 
id* us,' there seething as in a cauldron, shut in by the 
in wider. The impression (hangs over the mind, that the city 
i* about to expiato its guilt in sufferings which the world has 
never seen since the fall of Jerusalem ; suffering is the ap¬ 
pointed means of purification in this world with nations as with 
individual men. A siege in winter, with a million of women and 
eljildrcn shut up in the city, a vast army of soldiery, and the 
Jacobin scum of Kuropt: seething within the walls—such a siege 
suggests possibilities from which the imagination shrinks. May 
Godin the infinity of his mercy .avert what we have so much 
reason to dread lbr the unhappy city! Meanwhile let none 
dream that the sufferings of Faria come from the rices of its 
rulers, a,, the Germans are idly persuading themselves , that their 
sufferings are the fruits of French crimes. The Government of 
the world is not carried on so ■ emphatically otherwise than so. 
Paris is about to expiate its own crimes, and not its rulers. A 
Paris regenerated by suffering, means perhaps the possibility of 
government and order in France. “ Liberty, Equality and Fra¬ 
ternity,'’ mean anarchy. Palis hitherto has made freedom im- 
po-'Slide for Fiance. Its captivity, may now possibly, make the 
nation free. 

THE “LEADING JOURNALS.” 

We noticed in our last issue tlie unhappy influence which the 
Prussian successes in this wav were exercising upon Englis^ 
opinion jus reflected in the leading journals at home. Satis¬ 
factory relations between neighbouring peoples are no longer to 
be maintained by respect for public law, by the keeping of good 
faith, by an honourable adherence to engagements, and by the 
cultivation of a w illingness to submit international disputes to 
the arbitrament of neutral powers. These things are delusions 
of the past. The right thing for nations to do, in particular for 
ourselves, is to imitate the example of Prussia and convert our 
whole male population into an armed force, drilled and organ¬ 
ized to the highest pitch of efficiency, and kept ready to be 
huiled in masses, half a million strong, at a few hours notice 
upon the people we have outiagcd into foes. The readiness, 
with which some of our Indian contemporaries have accepted the 
“ leading’* of these journals is not very creditable to their dis¬ 
cernment. They seem indeed to have made up their mind upon 
the subject, upon the strength of Reuter’s telegrams. It is only 
right to say that our remarks have special reference to the Born, 
bay papers, which, with the exception of the Star of Indi« t a new 
journal conducted with remarkable ability, have shown the most 
discreditable prejudice throughout. The Spanish intrigue was 
not disclosed until the 4th of July ; and the official papers upon 
the subject weio not placed before Parliament until the 24th. 
Up to the date of their publication it was impossible to form 
any intelligent opinion upon the merits of the war, and yet, on 
the 7th of August, wo had writers in the Bombay Press who had 
so completely made up their minds upon the subject as to tell us 
that, 44 the case was too clear to allow of equivocation, and that 
the guilt of the chief criminal admitted neither palliation nor 
disguise.” (Professor Wordsworth to Times of India , 7th August.) 
The French Emperor and his ministry were denounced with tho 
utmost violence as the authors of tho war. We now know that 
the war was forced upon Franco by the intrigues of Bismarck— 
forced in-this way that the French Emperor had but two alter¬ 
natives left him, to declare war or to abdicate. The violenc 6 
of the language applied to the Emperor by the Bombay journals 
and their correspondents, is fresh in every one’s mind, as also 
the excuse for it—that 41 the leading journals” said so. Surely 
our Indian publicists ought to know that the leading journals 


as we coll them (meaning thereby the Times and Saturday 
Review) are almdfet nover right in their first deliverances upon 
public questions. And for this reason, that neither journal ever 
dreams of acting as a breakwater to public opinion. Instead of 
attempting to direct it to what is right and just in itself, both 
journals express the passing excitement of tho hour. On what 
great public question, has either journal been right in the last 
ten years l The American War, Extension of the Suffrage, the 
Irish Church, the Irish Land, the Ballot, Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone, have been the great subjects of discussion during the 
decade. Have these so called leading journals been right in a 
single instauce ? Huvo they not boon wrong r .i .all, until the 
progress of outside opinion was such that theywere obligod to 
reflect it ? And these are the loaders whom we are to trust un¬ 
hesitatingly in a case of so much delicacy as a Continental war 
in which our old traditional enemy is taking part We are sorry 
to seo even tho London Economist taking a somewhat disin¬ 
genuous course upon the discovery now made, that France really 
was not prepared for this war, after all. They won hi have it, a 
starting, that the Emperor had made every preparation, and 
was eagerly watching fora pretext to begin hostilities. The 
Economist now learns that Denmark and Austria stood aloof 
from tho French alliance from their knowledge that- the Emperor 
was not prepared for the struggle. After producing what it 
believes to bo proof of this cm ions fact, our contemporary ro« 
marks:— 

14 It is surely astonishing that with its dangerous situation 
44 known to friendly foreigu Powers, as well as to many of its 
“subjects, the French Government should either have received 
14 no warning, or have been foolish enough to disregard it, if 
<4 given.” 

Would it not have been more honorable to express regret that 
Englishmen had so little iusight into the true state of 
mutters, as to have ascribed to the Emperor a war which ho 
had no power to avert but by abdication ? The French cabinet, 
was not dreaming of war when this Prussian intrigue in 
Spain disclosed itself. The leading English journals insisted 
that the French preparations were complete, and ^Jthat the 
Emperor had only been waiting a pretext to show what his. 
mitrailleurs and chassepots could do. Instead of frankly admit¬ 
ting that they were mistaken, tho Emperor is now attacked foy his 
recklessness in rushing unprepared into a war, which it requires 
but the loast candour, to see was forced upon him by his position. 
Had he submitted to the treatment which the French Ambas¬ 
sador received at Emu, it was impossible for him to have main¬ 
tained his rule for a day. He was at fir.^t 44 a miscreant” for 
having secretly planned the war, and seized upon a mere pre¬ 
text for declaring it; now he is a madman for rushing iuto a 
war for which lie was altogether unprepared. We looked for 
better leading than this from the London Economist. 

THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN INDIA. 

It is now many years since we first made an fyttempt to as 
certain the pressure of the Land Revenue upon the soil by an 
approximate ostimate of the whole agricultural produce of the 
country. In forming these estimates, we have always assumed 
the consumption of food grains in the country to average about 
a seer (2 lbs.) per head of population per day. This estimate is 
objected to as exoessive. The Pioneer believes that 44 among the 
44 mass of the population, the classes who get as much to eat as 
44 they want and no more, tho average daily consumption of 
44 grain of an adult male is about three quarters of a seer, that 
<4 of au adult female, half a seer, that of children, a quarter of A 
44 seer. The richer classes, no doubt, eat more thau this in 
44 quantity, but they do not eat much more grain.” On the 
whole our contemporary believes the average he has given to be 
H near the mark.” 

Tho Indian Daily Examiner believes this estimate to be too 
low, and affirms that in the 44 part of tho country with which 
44 it is best acquainted, and it is a part iu which the people are 
u rather badly off than otherwise, the common allowance of 
“ rioe and dall for an adult male is fourteen chittaoks (28 ounces) 
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“ per diem. Wo arc also strongly inclined Jo think that the 
“ three childicn may be fairly put down for at least a seer be¬ 
tween thorn. 0 

A private correspondent in the North West Provinces also e.\- j 
presses to us his belief that our estimate of 2 lbs. per head per i 
day is too high, and says “ it is generally hold in the North West j 
“ that the average consumption of grain per head of population is j 
“six inauuds or 492 II>s. a year/' On the other hand, earlier 
Indian writers confirm our estimate of 2 lbs. per head. Mr. 
Cole brook in his J/ttHboudrjj of Jimgal “reckons the annual | 
consumption.ofrgrain fora man ftt nine maunds (72<i lbs) a head 
besides cattle,” (Galloway p. 247) and this if \vc remember l ightly 
is Sir, Arthur Cotton’s estimate. Mr. Maltby (Madras Hoard 
of Revenue 1854) quotes the Collector of Bellary as authority 
for the statement that “ a seer of cholum, the food of the great 
body of the people in Bcllury and the adjoining falooks,” is the 
ordinary consumption of a man per day. The Madras Famine 
Report [180C] estimates the consumption of thu rice-eating popu¬ 
lation of that presidency at lbs. per head per year, while 
Mr. Fischer of the Shcvngunga c-tato in the same presidency 
considers an allowance of (j lbs. of grain per day as sufficient 
fora family of 5 persons. Upon the whole wo are persuaded 
our estimate of 2 lbs. per head per day is the right one for the 
pur poxes of this enquiry, and we shall gi\ e our reasons for the 
belief in detail further oil. In any attempt lo define the stan¬ 
dard of living in India it is necessary to remember that it differs 
in different parts of the country. Thus in the Central 
Provinces (Bclasporc) we are told that “ the oidmary practice 
‘‘with all classes is to have three meals a day. Iviec and dhal 
“at mid-day, rice and vegetables cooked with ghee in the even 
.* ing, and rice gruel in the morning la fore commencing work. 

“ This rice is tailed bh.issue, being simply the remains of the 


Proportion of Albtimtaom and other oh manta in 10O parts of 
eneh nrtielc of diet. 

Stiiivhv ail'I • 

Articles of Diet. Albumin "“J 11 ' '|W,ilcr|Numc of Annlysl. 
mout-" , . " *’ 

1 numinous 


wiu-.it . . nor 7i*c» 

in* I urn corn 12 s 71-02 j l|H 

Bailey .. . 12 0 71‘S 1 IPO ;| 

Field peas [tf/irilf) . 20-09 ifl-iq , 1 : 

Kiev . 1 15.1s SO’25 j ! Horduid 

\ e^< tablo, uM iago ol 

canola, radishes, and | 

tiiriiipB . . h S'5 17-2> I K;-s9 - 

Meat (ox Mush) . ...j 19-2R S I I 77 20 ' You Bihf.. 

rish whiting 17 i>5 <i :tM j S2*9a l\i \ . 


Kajra and jpwar 


f Proportions almost idoiilie.il j \ t'orhu -. 
if with those louml in Indian j j WntKoii. 


In this table, llorsfouls analysis ol the “ Held pen.” is made 
to do duty for an analysis of dhal and of gram, although the. 
nutritive qualities el the latter are heliovcd to bo somewhat leas 
than those nf field peas. A highly nitrogenous diet composed 
of the most nutritious cereals, with a plentiful supply of vege¬ 
tables enables the higher eastes of Judin lo dispense with meat 
altogether, but where, lice is the staple fund, meal, or Kali, or ,i 
large admixture of dhoti becomes indispensable to health. 
Put ions are commonly given in otto (flour) instead of grain, and 
in these cases it is necessary to bear in mind that a pound of 
altah is equivalent lo 21 or 22 ounces of grain. The rations* of 
a fin] poo t soldier are H lbs. of at fall (about 2 lbs. of grain) and 
2 ounces of dhnll per diem (Tod’s Rajasthan, p. 201). The same 
allowance is made to the troops in the Bhaw.dpore Stale 
according to the last Administration ' Report 

So much atre has been devoted of late years to the dietary 
scale of Indian gaols to make them as dose a copy as possible 
of the food of the people, that they present, we lane im doubl. 


night repast, tilled up with water and taken cold. Some men | a very close approximation to the general standard of living m 


“ are said to get through 3 lbs. of rice per day. The castes 
“ who cjit fish and Hush have, of course, a greater change ol 
“ diet. On the whole the gn at body of the people may be said 
“ to live comfortably and well ; and as regards quantity -will pro- 
“ biddy never enjoy greater abundance ’’ < 'hh<h>>/, t fx Krpoits 

iNfjti. 

In Nagporc, ** most of the Brahman# and the trading and 
arti/au classes lake two meals a day, one at about S u\ lock iu 
the morning, and the other in the evening. The field labour¬ 
ers, us in Bela,spore, lake three ; one in the cmJy morning, one 
at mid-day, uud one at sunset. All classes except Brahmans 
Mai vv.irrees and a few others eat animal food when they can got 
jt. AH the Mahrattii tribes eat fowls and eggs -the food held 
in so much abhorrence by all the higher castes in Hindustan 
With the same, exceptions, all the people use spirituous liquor 
distilled from the fruit of the Mohwa tree." (Boss's Report, 1809). 

Where a rice diet, bulky and innutritions, is the staple food 
of the country as in Bengal uud Madras, it is tho practice of the 
people to take at the least two meals a day. In the North 
West Provinces on the otheV band, where the staple food is ! 


| 1 he country. In Bengal the stapl<‘ land id I he people is rice, nj 
which two crops are prodii«-cd immi.dly The first h.»r\< si k 
! gathered about the cud of August ; tin- net mid and greater one in 
'December. A vari* I \ of giam ,md pulsi-is al-o <a\n and the 
j lull vest reaped from I'Vbr imi \ b- April l’i li i i <> plentiful as (o 
i be at limes within the ieai Ij of I Ic pome q of I lie pi opli , ,uid 
I there J i a mmci.iu] and va-1 «on uinpf i.m nf \ cgel.ihlc oil; . '| | M . 

diet.uy stale of ihc Bengal j.uk lor lain-ring j-i i* - m, i n a 
follows : 


i: no 

1 lo O 

Dliall ... 

28 , 

Vegetable-, 

Condiments 

n ; 

Meat (or l.isli) 

Oil (must.ird, Ac.) 

k; j (i . :o 
bi , 

Salt 

ni" 

L'ircwmfi 


This scale lepveseuls we imagine with coTi-ideiable accuiacy 
the common diet ol the labouring classes in Bengal. No piovi- 
sum is made therein for the luxuries of suyir, tnbmxo, betel, or 
pan Now this diet cost the jails <d Bengal, we are (old, upwards 
of 27 Rupees per head per annum iu The people take two 

meals a day, and are in number about forty millions. Trav idling 
upwards we come to the North West Provinces with 30 millions 


wheat, “ tho rich bunnoa and banker as well as the poor day 
labourer, content themselves with a little parched gram during 
the day, and one meal in the evening. 

“From one year’s end to another the diet is the same iin- 
“ leavened Hour cakes, parched grain, and pulse., or the- plain 
“ wheaten cake is changed for cakes composed of wheat and j 
“ barley Hour, or wlioat and gram Hour mixed ; or these grains 
“ roughly ground are mixed up with buttermilk ; or when green 
“ on tho stalk, boiled into a mess of porridge. Several kinds of 
“ vegetable, fruits and berries, too, come iu their season to 
41 reliove the sameness of their diet, and aid in preventing the 
“ occurrence of dyspepsia and its attendant evils.” 

An analysis of the chief articles of Indian food shows the 
necessity of supplementing the diet where its staple is rice, i 
with either meat or tidi. 


of people whoso imiveis.il custom it. is, whether rich or poor, to 
lake but one meal a day in the evening, a small quantity of 
parched grain only being eaten about noon. Rice has here given 
place to teheol as the staple food, and tho jail dietary is us fol- 
I fows ; — 

Allah.Wheal Hour 10 o/.. 

Uojera Hour . IS ,, 

Jowaroo Hour ... T8 ,, 

Indian corn Hour . . .. 24 ,, 1G0 oz per week. 

Uliall (rylihiis oiijun). lfi ,, ,, 

Drain parched . 28 ,, (morning | 

Vegetables . 21 

(Jhen and Oil (mustard) . 2 1 , 

Chillies (mio or more daily) . 

Salt (100 grains per day) . If, v 

Firewood . •'B l |,s 

This scale was adopted in 1SH 1, I he improvemont consisting 
chiefly in the variety'introduced into the articles of which tho 
oft'di is compo ol. It represent* we imagine a aunewhal meagre 
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type of the ordinary diet ; and is marked by tho absence of 
sugar, go*»r, tobacco and other small luxuries in general use in 
the country. Kic£ has liorc disappeared altogether from the 
common food of the people. The cost of this diet was Its. 21 
per year in lMh>, but reached to Us. 46 in 1800, from the rise in 
prices generally 

•Still travelling northwards, we come to the Punjab to lind the 
dietary scale as follows :— 

Au " 1 ' fe"rd 110 •w* 1 - 

Dh.ill ... 24 „ 

Ve:'vt.ihlc'> 21 


Pftr util. 

Hico. IS! ounces or 

or 

or 

or 

Dhall ... 20 

Vegetables IS 
Tamarind Si 
Unions ... 3A 
*Curry powder 3} 
darlie . . A 
(Jhco (or «>il) 3.j 

Butter milk 40 
Mutton or fish 15 
Salt 7 , 

Firewood 14 lbs. 


154 »*/,. Veragoo swarreo) 

168 ,, Raggoe (natclinco) 

108 ,, Choluin (jowareo) 

175 ,, Cum boo (bajera) 


tor Mango pickle) 


or 14 oz. eocoanut 
or tyro 

or 7^ ois. salt 1UU 


C<*ndiiuent- darlie 

Tmmonc 

Chillies 3* ,, 

Coriander seed 
Dhumia J 

.,. 1J „ 

Dli.u (whey) . 18 ,, ,, 

Ale.it. . . r >i lbs. 

Firewood.. fq ,, , p 

The cost of this dietary Jin l.s(>5 was 22 rupees per year an 
is now about double that aiuouut. It represents we imagine 
tho common standard of living amongst the people of the 
Punjab, but without luxuries of any kind. 


In looking over these returns it is not the variety, but the 
sameness of the food which is the prominent fact in so vast a 
continent, comprising nationalities so distinct, mid so far apart 
in all other respects. The food of the Punjabee is subtantially 
the same as that of the Bengalleo and the Madrassee. Tho 
cooking no doubt differs widely, but the food both in quantity 
and nature is tho same. If we add to these scales the simple 
luxuries of goer, tobacco, and pan soparee, we embrace almost 
everything in so far us the masses are concerned. The garden 
ultivation of India belongs chiefly to the well-to-do classes and 


In the Sindh jails, tho diet is a 
is as follows: 

I’u.*a 

Attiili wheat 
lJiijico 
.hi ware o’ 

I 'hall (mooiig) 

\ rg<‘tillile- 
< «*ii*liiuont 

T.imaimd, or Ivok'im 

• :h«-o . 

Dlui(\vhe\) 

Mutton 

Salt ... ... ... 

Firewood 


a little more generous, 


24 

48 

48 

48 


<>/ 


’’ p; 8 o/ 



per week. 


UU<1 


We h;i\e here a mixed diet of rice and dry grains, but neither 
sugar, tobacco, betel, or pan, the common luxuries of India arc 
found m the scale, but it represents otherwise, we imagine, the 
lull ordinary die! of an adult man throughout Sindh. 

In the Jlombav jaiL, (Lvutnugherry) the .scale is os follows. 


lin e . . 72 

Allah .. . .Wheat ... 48 

Ilnjiee . . 48 

hh.ill (I<mii .tad t Inmna) , 

\ e; i table. 

< ’<»mliiiionts ((InllioM, gailie, <ke.) . 

K.’kiiin .... . 

S\\ eel Oil.. 

Fish (mam v aneties). 

Muttmi, milk, or phuo. 

s.lt. 

J-'iiew.I .. 


o/.. 


-Id3 <>/. 
no „ 
r»<; ., 


3.1 

13* 



per week 


Although still marked by the same absence of small luxuries’ 
we believe wo have here a somewhat favorable representation of 
I lie ordinary food of the people. The cost of this diet m 18(18 
was Its. 40*407 per head, the prices of all the necessaries of life 
being considerably 1 uglier in Western India than on this side. 
The jail statistics of the Central Provinces in respect of dietary 
are so slovenly ;is to be all but incomprehensible, and present a 
curious contrast to tho general excellence of all official work 
reported therefrom. As l’ar as we can make out, tho dietary 
scale is as follows : 

Per Wook. 


Attu. (wheal flour) . 140 oz. 


Dlmll 

YegctuMou 
dram (parched) 

Oil and UIumi 

Chi] lien > Condiments 

Salt 

Firewood . 


16 
24 ; 

4 , 

3 , 
0 , 
0 

0 , 


or 108 oz. Bajroc 
,, 108 „ Jowar. 

,, 140 ,, Rico. 


Returns uucertaii 


he rieli 

These dietary scales of the various jails of India show tho con¬ 
sumption of cereals to be as follows : 


A ■ IF. /W.,t»Y*.. 

... Altah . , . 

. 160 ounces lier weekI 


(Irani and Dlmll 

. 44 

i j 

1 i hti til 1 it* 

. Attali 

. HO 



dram mid Dhall 

20 


.\fwtrns 

Rice . 

... L82 

,, 


Dhall 

20 

,, 

P*Mjnh 

Attu.lv. 

... 140 


Dhall ... . 

21 

r 

Si ml ft .. 

... Attah . 

108 



Dhall . 

... 35 


lit titj'fl 

Attah . 

.. 70 


Rlcn . ... 

.. 84 



Dhall 

. . 14 


This tabic contains tlu* consumption of 

tjntin alone, 

and if wc 

timatc 12 ounces of 

attah to be equiv 

a lent to a 

pound of 


grain, we .shall lind the average consumption to bo very nearly 
2 ll>s. per prisoner per day, independently altogether of the 
allowance of vegetables, meat, butter-milk, condiments, <&e. 
The allowance for European prisoners in Bengal is : — 

broad .. 168 oz. per week. 

Me;if.... .... .. 112 ,, .... ,, 

Vegetables . . . .112 ,, ,. 

Or 3.\ lhs of solid food per day without taking account of milk, 
on, sugar, &e. Large as tho allowance seems it is considerably 
below the dietary scale of other English jails. 

In Tasmania the allowance of a prisoner is 194 lbs. of flour, 
and 10J lbs. of meat per week, or more than 4b lbs. per day. 
In the Statistical Reporter which accompanies this issue, wo 
have given a record of interesting experiments made in Bengal 
some years ago, as to the quantity of food the people will con¬ 
sume when they can do so without thought of its cost. The 
spare diet of tho Belgian miners has \ *cii remarked coupon, and 
yet we are told they eat 2 lbs. of bread a day and 1 \ lbs. of vege¬ 
tables, besides other food. 

In estimating the average consumption of food grains in India 
aot 2 lbs. per head per day, and basing our calculations there- 
n for testing the accuracy of the agricultural returns of thee 
Provinces, it must be romumborod that wo made no allowance 
lor the consumption of grain by cattle, nor for the Surplus food 
which in every ordinary year the harvest must be supposed 
to yield to replenish tho food stores of tho country,'and provide 
for the loss which takes place from the constant destruction of 
large quantities through mildew and other causes. Our st&Lo- 
ment was as follows: 


We doubt if this dietary represents the ordinary standing 
of living in the Central Provinces. We imagine it is some 
what below that standard generally. 

The statistic of Madras ore complete, and leave nothiug to bo 
•Wm'il. Tbfe scale i« a* follows:— 


* Official Recipe. 
Jail curry powder 


oz. dr* 


Chillies . 3 6 

Black poppor ... 1 4 

Coriander goods 0 6 

Turmeric. 1 I 

Cummin »ocd .. 0 6 

Mustard mod... 0 6 

Vendoum ... U 
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Tho Central Province*, not only grow all the food^onsumed by their contract prices paid in llic Punjab in that year and the quanti- 
own population, but contrive to export about 1,000,000 maunds oif food ties supplied were : 
in ordinary eoosons- Tho population of the Provinces is 0,000,000, and 

tho average consumption of* food grain per head will not be less than Quantity supplied. Rate ppr Rupee. 

2 lh«.. per day. A very simple calculation, therefore, suffices to shew j_ 

that the harvest***/ at all events reaeli 8,OUO,OO0.00O lbs. of food— m*1s. s. M«1h. a. o. 


thus:— 

People l bn- tiny a. 

9,000,000 x *2 x 3*13 0,570,000,000 

Add 1 /4 th for seed corn replaced -- 1,(>40,000,000 

Add 1,000,000 mounds export =* 82,000,000 

The Ilarvoel must be 8,292 000,000 


without any allowance for the consumption of cattle. Now tho tota] 
acre ago under cultivation with food grains in 18G7-09 was, wo are told : 


Acres* 

Rice.2,332,321 x 

Wheat.3,313,677 x 

Other grains.4,197,361 x 


Prod nre. 
379 
403 

440 


Harvest* 

1,466,130,180 

1,342,039,033 

3,810,907,040 


Lbs. 4,055,082,303 


The acreage under grain was well ascertained, and if tho produce of 
1867-08 was no more than what is recorded, whence did tho Provinces 
get their surplus 3,600,000,000 lbs. of food from f 


Wheat, 2nd uuality 


54,236 

28 

U 

33 

8 

Dhall .. .. .. 


9,297 

21 

14 

23 

3 

Meat, froo of hono anil fat 


9,297 

29 

0 

7 

0 

Parched h mm . 

Gheo . 


3,16* 

605 

2(J 

34 

t 

Sa 

25 

12 

4 

Salt ... ... ... 

Condiment*, (ono Rupee for 448] 

liriHimorH) . 

1,413 

9 

2G 

71 

10 

20 


Firewood . 

Vegetables (supplied from 
gardon . 

jaii| 

33,927 

35 

4 20 

5 


Now at these rates— which have since been nearly doubled— 
the cost per head was Its. 22-0-0, 

The average nett cost of eaeh prisoner in the jails of the 
North West Provinces during the year 1808, after deducting a 
considerable profit made by their labour was : 

J(h. a. p. 

Tu the Central Jails. 46 1 9 per head, 

„ Divisional Jails . 66 10 0 ,, 

,, District Jail. 34 13 0 ,i 

And the average contract pricos of the food supplied through¬ 
out the year was : 


We are unable, upon the most careful review of this passage 
to modify it in the least. If it errs at till, we are persuaded that 
it does so on the side of moderation. Making every allowance 
for children, we are still of the opinion that unless the harvest 
of tho Central Provinces amount to 2 lbs. per head of 
population with a surplus for seed corn and export, the food 
reserves would be drawn upon steadily every year- In a country 
where grain is plentiful, the cattle an* largely fed thereon. There 
ispiobably no province of India, in which milch kine are not 
so fed. The goat will not give its milk without muth, or orrid, 
and if we were to draw out the estimate in detail, it would be 
easy to shew that uur rough calculation of 2 lbs. per head per 
, (l^y is reasonable in the extreme. Wc lmve no desire for a 
controversial victory; but. it is plainly important to apply a sim¬ 
ple and efficient test to the returns of our settlement, officers. 

These jail returns throw considerable light upon the cost of 
food in India of late years. The Pioneer thinks that eight 
rupees per head may be assumed to be the cost of the annual 
food of the population ; and upon this assumption estimates the 
gross annual value of the grain crop of the North West Provinces 
at about .£25,000,000 sterling. The Indian Daily Knmdner thinks 
this too low, and believes “ the value of the food consumed an- 
u nually by each member of tho population* to be ten rather 
11 than eight rupees ” 

That both estimates are too low is shewn conclusively by 
the jail returns of the country. Our prisons are supplied 
with food in immense quantities under contract, and it is only 
reasonable to believe that the actual cost per head in these cir* 
cumstances is below that of the private consumer, the profits 
of the retail dealer being engrossed by the gaol. But what do 
these accounts shew ? Insteatl of 8 rupees or 10 ru|>ees per 
head, they shew the cost, at a period long antecedent to the late 
rise in prices through successive years of drought, to have been 
as follows : 


Cost of food pei' head A nnum . 


Punjab Jails 

1865 

Rs. 2L 

15 

2 

N. W. Provinces 


21 

1 

6 

Bengal 


27 

1 

4 

Bombay 


40 

4 

7 

Madras 

1868 

49 

2 

4 


Wheat Hour. 15A seers per rupee. 

Dhall. 11} „ „ 

Parched Gram . 36A ,, „ 

Iu view of these statistics taken at the Pioneer's own doors 
what becomes of its estimate of 8 rupees per head per year i It 
must plainly he trebled. 

Our contemporary must now, we think, sue how greatly mis- 
taken was its estimate of 4th .Tune last of the annual harvest of 
N. W Provinces. ‘‘Our calculation/’ it says “ stands thus ■ 

Food of 30,000,000 poopio.. £25,000,000 

Clothing of Ditto . „ 1,000,000 

Forage crops, Garden Stuff, and Exports... . ,, 3,000,000 
Seed for the next crop . «, 2,500,000 

£31,500,000 " 

l'pon this really absurd estimate, the land revenue of the Pro¬ 
vinces was declared to amount to one-seventh of the gross 
produce of the land The cost per he.nl of population in the 
North West Province for the last two years cannot have been 
jess llrm 25 to .‘30 rupees. Less than that would not have kept soul 
iml body together, while there lias simultaneously been an 
export of produce many millions in excess of our contemporary's 
estimate. Let the PLoneer substitute ihe following figures for 
its own estimates, and it will be nearer the mark a good ileal : 


Food 30,000,000 of people (V/; 20 Rs. . £(30,000,000 

Seed corn l-7th of total crop of £70,000,000 . ,, 10,000,000 

Clothing 2 Rs. per head of population. ,, 6,000,000 

Forage, Pasture and Garden .V. ,, 8.000,000 

Jndiffo , Smjar, Col/on k other Exports.. 8,0(0,000 


£9 000,000 

We have estimated the clothing here at a low figure for 
a temperate climate like the N. W. Provinces. Instead of the 
land revenue of the Provinces being one-seventh of the gross 
produce of the soil, we are reasonably convinced that it is not, 
one-tw r entieth, as we have repeatedly affirmed. 

We have assumed tho exports of the N. W. Provinces to 
amount to £8,000,000, a surplus industry of about rupees per 
head of population. We should think they must be more, but 
have no means of ascertaining the fact. All the statistical re¬ 
turns of theso Provinces that we have seen aro slovenly in tin* 
extreme. Travancore exports are 0 rupees per head. The ave¬ 
rage of all India 2 J. 


The Pioneer bases its calculations upou a repudiation of A HINT TO OUDII. 

11 prices now current us Tibnormal” aud assumes that “ 20 
■eero per rupee may be taken as fair. This would give some- 

thing over eight rupees as the value of the animal food of the Thk wron S < lon e to the rest of India by the Land Settlement, 
population per head.” What )ms onr contemporary to say to the of the Central Provinces, receives a curious illustration in the 
fact that with wheat at 33 seers, iustend of 20, per rupee, the trade statistics of the Provinces, as summarized at page 95 of the 
c«Mt iu the Punjab jail? was 22 rupees per bond in IHCJW The Administration Report (iHfi!) 7(>- ju>t puMwJied l T ndu .i 
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normal comlit ion of tiling a nation's misfits will always 
exceed its export,** and the reason is too manifest to be dwelt 
upon. Now the .G.itiatios uf tin* lrude of India show this general 
order of things to be reversed Instead of our imports exceeding 
our exports, tlu-y fall short of them by many millions stcilinga 
yen*, the deficit being occasioned by the tribute which the 
country pays as the costoi foreign rule Now this deficit should 
fall upon every province td‘the lounlrv in proportion to its re¬ 
sources and iK population Pul the Central Provinces eon- 
tribute nothing to it. The preposterous terms upon which the 
land lias been let therein for ;») t \cars to come, have given these 
Provimos nn immunity from all contribution to the Home 
charges and to tho expanses of the Imperial Government. The 
trade statistics of the Provinces pluec the fact in a very strik¬ 
ing light. Thus while the imports of every other province fall 
short of their exports, we have here the normal condition of 
things undisturbed. 

Imports.1869-70.£ -I, 080 222 

Exports., .... 3, (158,243 

Tvolit. il 1,027,979 

While every other province of India has to part with more than 
it gets back, the Central Prm ir.res, contributing nothing to tho 
charges of the Imperi.d or flume Government, engross the whole 
fruits of theii? industry to th< iom he-. Thin nil the revenue 
raised in the Central Provinces is spent within them, and a 
ennsideraUe amount, of the taxes contributed by other provinces. 
The injust ice is overwhelming, and to remedy it wo should send 
&ir Richard Temple hack to the Provinces to raise another 
million of revenue therefrom in the best way he can devise. 
We may illustrate the wrong that has been done in another 
way. The li.tal ..mount of the revenues ini'-* *1 in the Central 
Vro\ inces Lom 1N*I-I>2 dow to 1 S0 H-].n< 5!) was as follows : 

!'•>{<• ? Hon nth (_'< jttnH IVorhut'i. 

. C M>l”W 

im;j . 

iy::ci . 8, 4 , ox;. 

i.,, 

18*;. . 

IS?M-67 1,05*2,257 

1st;; i;s .96\r;i;: 

l^’ 1 • \* .. .i e;i7.Ml,Gtt 

The total ainuuid spent w itliin the Pro\ime. , during 1 he sai.ie 
period fui ej\i] • haigi *< and puMji works was 

isoi-o 1 . c 3 19,776 

1 . ... ... 627,:: t-3 

.r;2,*,'s 

non n.. s i:co27 

isr>5.oo . .. ory i?,y 

1860.07 ... ... ... v 857.717 

1807-08 * . .1,01 4,175 

WMID ... . .£6,523,458 

Thus all the taxes raised within the Pi»>vinces in the last eight 
years have been spent, within them upon public works (not 
including railways! and ti\i 1 i Imrits alone, while they have boon 
enriched by a very considerable military expenditure therein 
out of taxes raise*} in other pro\inc es, arid have contributed 
nothing whatever either to tV;eliabilities of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment or the Home treasury. And the working of this injustice 
is shewn clearly in the Trade statistics of the Provinces, the 
imports exceeding the exports by a million sterling a year. 

Now we u dv whether this is to last for the next 30 years ? 
While every olht r pro\ inee of India is bleeding freely for the 
Imperial and 11 nine charges, tho Central Provinces enjoy com¬ 
plete exemption from all contributions thereto. Without the 
slightest idea of wbat he was leally doing in rctileng the land 
revenue at a (juit-rent, Sir Richard Tuuplo has contrived 
thereby to impose upon the rest of India the share of the 
tribute they should yield to the Imperial Treasury and the Home 
Government. The gieat r< proach of all this is that it is done 
unintelligent ]y, without iiisyll. Tin r ■ was no intentional in- 
juKtice m tin- n*.it fi-r, hut loiuj I* I" blindness to the effect o' 


what was being done. Turn now to Oudh, tho land of which 
was under settlement at the very same time, and observe the 
contrast it presents : 

Total Revenues. — Oudh. 

1 861-62 £ 1,263,946 

1802- 03 „ 1,223,617 

1S03-G i „ 1,184,061? 

1804- 05 „ 1,237,703 

1805- 00 „ 1,313,097 

1.800-07 „ 1,213,950 

1807-08 „ 1.420,502 

1808 69 „ 1,470,183 .£10,329,630 

Now of this revonuc tho amount spent withhi tho Province for 
civil charges and public works was but as follows : 

1361-62 . ... £ 710,649 

180*2-03 „ 732,759 

1803- 04 „ 094,454 

1804- 65 „ 590,647 

1865-60 ,, 607,916 

186667 „ 677,619 

1867- 6S . „ 740,921 

1868- 69 „ 773,151 £5,534 ,116 

Thus while tho Central Provinces are keeping within their own 
borders all the revenues (taxes) raised therein, Oudh is retaining 
barely half tho amount of its taxes, and is contributing 70 lacks 
a year of the fruits of its industry to the Imperial Treasury. The 
Province has been drained of £5,000,000 sterling for this pur¬ 
pose within the last eight years. The injustice is so glaring and 
so manifest when once pointed out, tlmt a remedy ought to he 
found for it instantly. Where is the justice of exacting from 
the people of Oudh this heavy tribute, while the Contral Pro¬ 
vinces contribute nothing ! Tho truth is that our finance is aU 
a chaos at present. Tho facts we point out are simply dis¬ 
closures which evidence how absolute is the necessity of close 
study of the economic facts of evory province by itself separately. 

Conceive the excitement whieli a disclosure of this order would 
make in a representative assembly where deputies from Oudh 
were sitting side by side with others from the Central Provinces. 

Wo look in \ain in the “Budget” statements of Indian finance 
. ... ** 
for any breadth of view, or evidence of insight into tho true state 

matters. The general Income. Tax winch the country 
groans under, ought plainly k> liavo been clapped as a special 
local blister in soino shape or other upon the Central Provinces, 
anise it is there that the deficit arises. This fact is as clear 
i the noon-day sun. But who can expect Sir Richard Temple 
In undo his own work in this cruel way t And yet undone it will 
have to he, for everything unjust in this world, must take the 
fate which God has appointed it. The truth is that there ought 
to be an economic Committee or Council, always sitting in 
Calcutta at the Viceroy’s elbow, w hose duty it would be to do 
wliat we are imperfectly attempting, to make the State aware 
of tho conditions of Indian finance and the liumcious problems it 
presents. Wo trust that the hint wo have given in this 
article to the Government of Oudh ,vill not be tlupwn away. It 
'a surely its business to insist upon this state of matters being 
known and terminated. 

SIGNING BILLS OP LADING IN ADVANCE. 

The sentence of “ three years’ rigorous imprisonment” passed 
by the High Court of Bombay at the last Criminal Sessions upon 
one of the Native Justices of that island, for obtaining money 
from Messrs Finlay, Scott and Co,, upon tho hypothecation* of 
documents professing to represent Cotton that was really not 
inexistence, is open, we think, to objection from the peculiar cir- 
ciunstaucoR of the case. Had Mr Kursondass Madhavadass, the 
native gentleman in question, beon a mere swindler, or his 
offence an intentional act of fraud, the sentence would have been 
just and proper. But Mr. Kursondass, within the knowledge of 
every man in tho island, within the knowledge of tho Judge 
himself who passed sentence upon him, is vot a swindler. Al¬ 
though comparatively young, he has been one of the most influ¬ 
ential men in the native community for some and 1ms 
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been so conspicuous for disinterestedness, purity, and modesty 
and so earnest and-self-forgetful in his efforts to promote every 
thing that is good and to discredit every thiug that is evil 
in the community, that the ignoring of it nil on the par 
of the Court lays wo think its judgment open to remark. Tin 
line taken by the Counsel for the defence, moreover, in refusing 
to plead anythingjn mitigation of what Mr. Kursondass hat 
done, and the total silence maintained as to the facts of his 
past life, surely imposed upon the Court the duty o: 
reviewing what Counsel had left to make its own silent 
appeal thereto, J’fie judgo was unequal to the occasion ; 
and lost # one» of those opportunities which now and 
again occur to our judges of throwing a breakwater across the 
tide of unhallowed custom, and of awakening the consciences o] 
mercantile men to the fact, that much that is done aud allowcc 
in business, oven by respectable firms, crosses fcho narrow border 
line of uprightness. The judge had before him a man greatly 
and deservedly respected, a Fellow of the Univerity, one of Her 
Majesty’s Justices of tho Peace, and this man disgraced 
and ruined by having availed himself when in difficulties, ot 
an evil practice that prevails, we are assured, in every 
port of the world, a practice that commercial men resort to 
without the remotest intention of fraud, and which is so con¬ 
venient in itself and so firmly seated ^in usage, that it is cer¬ 
tain to die hard—if ever it die at all. The testimony of ship¬ 
masters is uniform as to the prevalence of this custom of sign¬ 
ing Bills of Lading, before the goods they profess to represent 
are on board. They tell us that the utmost pressure is put 
upon them in every port of the world to sign such bills. The 
practice is not confined to Bombay, but is universal : and the 
shipmaster who refused under nil circumstances to sign such 
bills, would simply find himself without a ship to command. 
Whenever there is difficulty in getting freight, the master is 
required to boas complaisant as the agent thinks necessary, and 
if fraudulent intention is to be inferred from the simple fact of 
getting a shipmaster to sign such bills, then half the mercantile 
firms in a body would have to go to the bar. Mr. Kur 
% soudasa’s error was, that he was doing that in difficulties, which 
in such circumstances lie ought never to have done at all. We 
do not suppose that any person in Bombay, not even the judge 
himself, believes that he intcn</e<l to defraud Messrs. Finlay, 
fcJeolt and Co. when he placed these bills of lading in their 
hands, lie honeslly intended to ship the cotton, but the dis¬ 
closure of the Aurora frauds, aud the incidental mention of his 
own name in connection with tho cotton shipped in that 
vessel, destroyed his credit, aud therewith the possibility of the 
financing upon which ho was relying to make the shipment. 

This practice of signing bills of ladiug in advance has been 
no doubt constantly resorted to for years as part of that loose 
system, which in modern mercantile phrase goes by the name 
of “ financing.”—Now financing is safe enough for tho capi¬ 
talist ; but for a firm whose existence depends upon its credit, 
financing simply means walking upon a volcano. Mr 
Kursondass# was engaged in the business of financing, audit, 
has betrayed him to disgrace and ruin. So common is tho prac¬ 
tice we aro told of signing bilte of lading in advance that the 
circumstances take the caso, as it seems to us, altogether 
out of tho category of fraud. There was fraud without any 
really fraudulent intent, and in view of this fact what ought tho 
sentence to have been l Cortainly not three years’ imprison¬ 
ment with labour. The only effect of such a sentence is to 
©xci+o sympathy for its subject. 

• Had Mr. J ustico Greon availed himself of the opportunity 
to deala hoavy blow and discouragement at the ovil practice 
which had betrayed tho man, the really good man, before him 
into so dreadful a position, he would liavo done better for 
society— and that is tho final purpose of all judgement—than by 
passing the exceptionally- severe sentence he did upon Mr. Kur- 
sondas- We can hardly understand how the Court could pass a 
sentence of this weight upon an offence in mitigation of which so 
much was to be suggested. Tho jury had recommended the pri¬ 
soner to mercy. They felt instinctively the difference between in¬ 
tention, d di honcUy an t Urn b«'t iw.d inlo crime of a man wlmse j 


nature they knew it was to shrink therefrom in every form. Mr. 
Justice Green had a fair onportuuity of bringing doubtful mer¬ 
cantile usages under review, mid of strengthening the hands of 
honorable firms who only require to discern clearly what is 
right to make it their invariable rule of conduct. So important 
an* the facilities which the practice of signing Hills of Lading iu 
advance confers upon tho merchant, that the community is 
greatly interested in ascertaining how far the practice is per¬ 
missible, if at all. We may bo vey sure that the sentence 
upon Mr. Kursondass will not stop it. The most common form 
of it, we believe, is for tho shipmaster to sign when tho greater 
part of tho goods aro on board, or in course of shipment. Even 
in this case, it is easy to conceive of an accident preventing the 
completion of tho shipment, while it would bo monstrous to iir 
for fraud when every material circumstance of the case is incon¬ 
sistent with the supposition. The Court might liavo done tho 
community great service, by pointing out authoritatively where 
the line was to be drawn between wliat was permissible, and 
what was not. It seems to us that in such cases the rule for 
observance, should be l/v simplicity of truth, —an open state¬ 
ment of what the facts really arc. If tho Captain sign for 
1,000 bales when 800 bales only are on board, then let the Bill 
of Lading hear tho fact upon its face, and say that the Captain 
has signed for a thousand bales under the guarantee of Messrs. 
Finlay, Scott & Co. that the shipment will bo completed. Tho 
document will suit tho Banks just as well in this shape as in tho 
perfect form to bo suppliod afterwards. Wore such a course 
adopted, tile giving a clean Bill of Lading when tho goods were 
not on board, might be very justly ruled to be fraud. We pity 
Mr. Kursondass and should be glad to sec a petition for tho re¬ 
consideration of the sentence. Jt seems tons that simple im¬ 
prisonment for a year would under tho circumstances of the 
case liavo met the requirements of justice fully. 

THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT—ONOK MORE. 

We pointed out in our last issuo with as much force as we 
could command, that there is absolutely no excuse for our tnm- 
poring with 11 iq Land Revenue. When Lord Cornwallis mado his 
unfortunate settlement, the distress of the country was so great 
at he w.w forced to do .something; and it is this considera¬ 
tion that makes us deal leniently with his error. Bengal was 
relapsing into jungle, and the circumstances of the tiiuo 
^’ere so emergent, that we are compelled to condone an error 
made under severe pressure from outside. But what excuse 
can be pleaded for tho .statesmen of our time, who are moved by 
a mero morbid desire to bo doing something, when the prospe¬ 
rity of the land bids us be at rost and do nothing. We ask once 
uoro—'Who wants a permanent settlement of tho land revenue l 
Not the people certainly. The proposal comes* fiom a knot of 
doctrinaires inside tho machinery of the State itself. Tho 
permanent settlement mania is a purely official disease, con¬ 
fined in the main to the Bengal Civil Service. It is now gene¬ 
rally admitted that had we adopted the original proposal of this 
school we should have committed ourselves to an irreparable 
rrur, but the malady still prevails, having assumed the milder 
form of a permanent settlement in corn. As surely as Lord 
Mayo lives, if he give effect to the counsels of this school, his 
ulmini.stralion will ho fatal to the future well-being of the 
country. Other nations outer upon revolutionary courses ouly 
when nothing else ia loft to them. We aro to subvert the very 
best and wisest fiscal system a nation can possess, not because 
tho people have gone mad, but because ollicial men around tho 
Viceroy aro so. Tho whole school should be sent out of tho 
•mintry on sick leave. For they really are sick. No really 
lound brain in the country can entertain tlio dolusion of the 
Temple school, that we may settle once for all the amount 
wo are to get as revenue from the land, u and safely trust 
,o tho increment of something else” for tho growing expenses 
tho State, Tho revolution proposed to us simply means the 
xbandonment of the very best fiscal system a people can possess, 
r some other system that at the best will uot bn half bo good. 

\ permanent jeMVmvnt of Hm l.iml revenue, wit* Hi* r in money 
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or in corn, mean* a Mai subversion of the fundamental princi 
pies of imlwm Government uclcptcd by the great statesmen 
who ruled India under the Company. “ It is the sacrifice of the 
“ one tingle opportunity left in the world of cany ingout in prac 
“tice tlie essential principle of political economy in the niainten- 

aueeofu community with eiitiic justice ami without waste 
*• From tho first, hour when the philosophy «»f administration hai■ 
‘•been understood, it has been admitted that the true source ot 
‘•state revenue is the land, and thennlj sound policy is to pre- 
1 * serve the land as the property *>f the State, The land is the one 
“ species of property w hic h necessarily and perdurtdily increases 
“in value by the mere giovvth of society, and which can there- 
“ fore be charged with the support of tho State, precluding all 
“ burdens upon imlhiduals, and precisely adapting itself to the 
“ demands upon it. The misfortune of all the Western King- 

doniR of the world has been, that this discovery was not clearly 
“ made till the practical application of it had become impossible, 
“ through the Appropriation of the sod us private property ; and 
“when India came into the hands of our fathers, they found 
“themselves in possession of the one opportunity left in the world 
“for carrying oil government, without taxation, and without the 
“ necessity for ever instituting tuxes.’’ 

ALIENATION OK WASTE LANDS. 

The (Government of the Central Provinces has, we observe, 
stopped all further sales of Waste Laud in the Provinces pending 
the result of a reference on the subject to the Government of 
India. The improvidence of these sales is at last beginning t< 
be recognized. Tlu- Commissioner expresses himself upon the 
subject in the Administration lie port for 186U-70 just issued, as 
follows : " That these waste lands are in many parts very 

“valuable can admit of no doubt, and year by year, as iho coun- 
“ try is opened up, and us the lines of railway create a large 
“demand for timber and fuel, the importance of tho Guvoimieut 
“wastes will increase. The huge arcus which exist contain 
“ much valuable land which has never been surveyed, and but 
“cursorily visited by an\ eHircrs, and the polie\ of alienating 
“ for a trilling sum lands which unu prove of immense value, 
“ is so very questionable I hat it is in contemplation to place fur- 
“ ther restrictions on the selections for sale of what are termed 
“ waste lands.** 

In these Provinces alone, I be area of cultivable, land still 
unappropriated, cither by sale or grant on clearance leases? 
amounts to 11,330,206 acres Now this property was being alie¬ 
nated from the State by tens of tbuieand.s of acres for 3s -{Id. per 
acre, wi Ui a pledge never to impose aland tax thereon. And 
yet nothing is clearer to the student of Indian finance than 
that it is ."to thp State rights in the# lands that we must 
look for meeting the future necessities of the treasury. The 
hot-bed process of forcing them into private hands, has for¬ 
tunately been arrested before much mischief has been done. It 
does not seem to be generally known that this alienation of the 
Waste Lauds of tho country was being carried through in the 
teeth of a consensus of opinion in the Home Press. The State is 
at last happily loginning to perceive wli.it. has been clear enough 
to economists from the first We shall not weary our reader* 
with a string of English authnrit ies upon the subject, but think 
it desirable to reproduce what the Daily Neus wrote about 
it in 1862. 

“There is no calculating the increase of tho value of land in 
•uch a country [ IndiaJ. as population thickens and arts and in. 
dustry advance ; but what may bo estimated is its ample 
sufficiency for die support of the State if it is ictained, on al¬ 
most any terms, as the property of the State. The more tho 
country improves and tho population increases, the less need 
there will be of taxes, if this property is not frittered away by 
absolute sale to individuals, who might prosper quite as well 
under wise arrangemtmis <!' tenant Under the fundamental ! 
theory of Indian (Government, \u* have seen something of the 
process ; and what we have witnessed should enlighten us as to 
what, to expect from fidelity to principle. We have seen early 
mistakes made as to the rote of assessment of the land ,* and we 


have seen how the total land revenue increased as the assess¬ 
ments were lowered, so that the greatest moderation secured 
the largest revenue. We have witnessed also the mistakes of 
ono aud another executive; which parted with this or that por¬ 
tion of land, and cut off for over so much of tho revenue of the 
State, compelling some sort of impost to make up for the 
sacrifice. The wisest statesmen have remonstrated against 
such alienation, and have never ceased advising that the grants 
should be repurchased, while it is still possible. It may be a 
question for discussion how far those grants may, be resumed on 
honourable terms; but it ought to bo no question among 
statesmen, and it can be none among sound political economists , 
whether any more of this State property should bo allowed to 
pass out of its hands for ever. For the last nine months it has 
been a great perplexity to qualified observers not only how Lord 
Claiming could venture upon such a revolutionary measure as 
h is ordinance for the absolute sale of waste lands, and the re¬ 
demption of the land tax, but what inducement could be strong 
enough to occasiou so vast an innovation ? Mr. Laing at Glas¬ 
gow offered an explanation ; but its levity and insufficiency ren¬ 
der it really incredible. He says that Lord Canning thought it 
would bo a good thing to introduce some variety in the dispen¬ 
sation and management of property to the notice of the people 
of India. For such an object a<? this, and also, no doubt, to 
encourage an immediate settlement, by gratifying the new 
speculators and colonists, he surrendered so far the State re¬ 
venue for all time to come, and laid Englaud under tho 
necessity of imposing taxes, at an ever-increasing rate, on a 
people more impracticable as tax-payers than any other in the 
British Empire.” 

THE IMPERIAL GUARANTEE. 

Whatever view we may take of tho Indian debt, whether 
we regal’d it as inequitably bound upon tho shoulders of this 
country or as justly attached thereto, the economic. ■ error we 
are committing in withholding tho Imperial guarantee therefrom ^ 
is manifest. The Financier , an English journal conducted with 
great ability, states the ease with precision and force : 

“Nothing but timidity—afeeling originating in old-world idcaH and 
traditions—has prevented tlio direct guarantee of the British Govern¬ 
ment from being impressed ore now upon tho whole of tho Indian 
Government debt, it i.s as though a iruin hftd two estates, managed by 
two different stowards. On the ono estate, moro immediately under 
his own oyo. ho raises money at 3| per cent., while on tho other he 
raises money at f> per cent. By more explicitly pledging his own liabi¬ 
lity, ho would certainly be ablo to borrow tho entire sum required at 
per cont., and in that ease ho might, if he so chose, gradually pay off 
the ontiro amounL sf the mortgage on estate number two by means of 
tho 11 per cent- per annum interest which he would thus save. His 
resent policy in the matter is the loss intelligible, because everybody 
nows that his liability is really as completely and inextricably pledged 
in the one case as in tho other. But ho has a vague notion that, were 
lie to adopt thi- course here pointed out, and wore a pinch to artee, he 
would not find it as easy as he docs now to raise money at 31 per cent, 
upon the first estate, on which he sets the moro store. But ho under- 
’utes his own credit.” 

While the Financier thus boldly adopts all that wU haVe writ¬ 
ten upon this subject, other English authorities by their nibbling 
at the question shew plainly their consciousness of tho error, 
that is being made. Mr. Laing hesitates to propose an Imperial 
guarantee for “ the national debt of India/* but would have it 
extended at once to the Guaranteed Railway Capital of the 
country 

‘There is a special capital which stands on a different footing from 
the national dent of India, viz,—the guaranteed railway capital. 1. 

The amount is known to be limited. 2. It is held exclusively in Eng¬ 
land. It is held exclusively to an object in which English commerce 

has a vital interest. 4. Tho liability in slight, for it only extends to 
guaranteeing a cortnin return in case the traffic should bo insufficient 
.o pay it. 

“It is, I beliovo, probable, that these railways, when finished, will 
earn on the average 4 per cont. or upwards on their cost and am morally 
certain that thoy will not earn loss than 2£ or 8 per cent. If* therefore, 
tho capital were raised under a guarantee of 4 per cent, the liability uu*. 
der that guarantee could not well exoeed 1,000,000 a year, and in all 
probability, would be much loss. 

11 Now the risk to Englaud of endorsing tho guarantee of the Indian 
Government to this extent would be practically nothing, Tho finances 
of India are on tho soundest possible footing, With a gross revenue of 
43,000,000/, which is rapidly increasing, the interest of tho debt is not one 
soventh of the income, while that of England is two-fifths. England lias 
no reserve, and barely meets the necessary fixpenscs by the taxes of the 
year. India invests annually opt of Burplus revenue, at least 2,000 000/. 
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in reproductive public works. England has no cash balance beyond 
what is required to carry on current business ; India has a reserve of 
at least 8,000,000/. in hard cash in her treasury. The risks, therefore, to 
England of endorsing a guarantee by the Indian Government to make up 
in case of deficient traffic a Bum of, at the outside, not above 1.000,000/. 
a year to the subscribers of railway capital, who, bo it rocolloctcd, are 
all English, is practically no risk, at all.” 

Mr. Laing has never pronounced against extending the 
Imperial Guarantee to the whole debt, so far ns we remember, 
while almost every line of this extract in favor of the Itailwuy 
Debt npplios nudatis mutandis to the National Debt The 
Economist , which by some curious accident is almost never 
right in its views upon economic subjects connected with India, 
has opposed tJie guarantee ever since Mr. Wilson pronounced 
against it. Iu*a recent issue, however, our contemporary when 
commenting upon Lord Granville’s offer of the Imperial guaran¬ 
tee to a loan for New Zealand, let fall a sentence or two which 
seem to indicate a relenting mood upon the subject : 

4f Without attempting to lay down any general rulo on the subject, wo 
confess we do not sec tho force of the objections commonly urged 
against this policy [Imperial gaurantee]. Tho risk in the cose of any 
progressive colony— and all our colonios arc progressive- is almost 
imaginary, and tho valuo of the guarantee is very substantial. A 
Government which proposes to lend indefinite sums of inonoy to Irish 
peasants of leHs than doubtful solvency. ought not to feel much difficulty 
m justifying a mere guarantee to tho loan of a thoroughly solvent colony. 
It would bo difficult to find an instance in which any such guarantee has 
dono a particle of injury to either party, while the pecuniary benefit to a 
colony of borrowing at instoad of 6 per cent, is tolerably obvious.” 

Now if such considerations as these are to influence the Govern¬ 
ment, they can be pleaded with ten-fold greater force in behalf 
of India than of New Zealand, for those reasons : (1). That the 
administration of Indian finance is completely in our own hands. 
(2). That no balance shoet in the world will boar a comparison 
in point of solvency, with that of India. 

The objections to the guarantee have lately been restated by 
the Daily Ears (London) in reply to an article upon the subject 
that appeared in our first number. After complimenting the 
Indian Economist upon its ability, our contemporary proceeds 
as follows: 

“ When the matter U looked into the objections are overwhelming, 
the immediate effect would be to depreciate all English securities by 
a virtual increnso of their quantity. Whon we come to borrow ourselves 
we should have to pay more, and might possibly feel tho difference much 
i in any great transaction, like the purchase of our own railways.'* 

It is odd that the writer should have placed in the fore-front 
of his array, an objection, the very opposite which was urged 
with great force a few years ago by financial authorities at 
home, against the system of improvident borrowing on Indian 
account Tho high rate of interrst paid by Indian Stock direct¬ 
ly tends to depress Consols. It is easier to blind statesmen 
and legislators, to the interests of the country, than investors 
to their own. The moat marked feature of the 1 Lome money 
market throughout the Mutiny, when India^ loans were con- 
stantly being announced, was a steady decline of Consols. But 
a small portion of our eight hundred millions of national debt 
comes, or can come, into the stock market. The Indian stock, 
therefore,, though comparatively trifling in amount as weighed 
against the whole of the national debt, bears a considerable 
proportion to the mobile part of the latter ; and as capital na¬ 
turally fceek.t tho largest return, Indian securities were prefer¬ 
red. Sales of Olonsols had to tje forced by those who wanted 
to realise, and the result was a steady decline in tho price of 
the English funds. As permanent investments forsook Con¬ 
sols more and more, an increasing proportion of that stock 
was practically mobilised, and fell into tho hands of temporary 
holders, who would throw it upon the market at the first momen¬ 
tary crisis. 

If English statesnffen had wished to depreciate Consols and 
ho prevent any future Chancellor of the Exchequer from bor¬ 
rowing at -1 per cent., what more effectual method could they 
take than borrowing an account of India at 5 per cent., whil 0 
giving to the lenders the same facilities for securing their divi¬ 
dends as those possessed by the holders of Consols, and vir¬ 
tually tho vory same guarantee # 

The blunder was severely commented upon at the time by an 
English writer who said : “It would be a wofui day to British 
“ credit if our national rulers were over to attempt, to repudiate 
a those Indian hums, mi Hie plea that the Indian revenue was 


t( unable to pay the interest upon thorn ; and if they arc 
" perfectly safe, then oir* Financial Minister by giving them the 
j “ proper benefit of British credit, might* have obtained the 
| “ money at or near 3 per cent, instead of *5, and by so doing /mn 
“ upheld the value, of Consols , and economised the national ex- 
“ penditure.” 

The second of those “ overwhelming objections” is stated ns 
follows : 

Nor is it true that wo gtvo any sor^ of guarantee now. Even if wv 
should have to do something for Indian creditors, on a disinter befalling 
the Government, wo should clenrly gain by making a grant then .i* .< 
compromise, and not having to beiy. in virtuo of a distinct obligation, 
tho whole burden of the debt." 

The writer can hardly have reflected upon the position. Day 
by duy the Indian stockholder is becoming more aiul more aware 
of tho absolute guarantee which he holds. He perceives that 
every million added to tho Indian debt, every million of Eng¬ 
lish capital invested in India, is a material guarantee that India 
shall be retained, public chums met, and his own dividends en¬ 
sured, by the whole power of England. He knows that to save 
the sacrifice of her children’s property in India, and of their 
claims on the Indian revenue, England would, at a push, spend 
500 millions on another war. He begins to soo, in fine, that his 
own stock, by whatever name it may be called, is secured by the 
same guarantee as Consols, —the national <>j-iste,n§ of England. 
This explains how it is that successive additions to the Indian 
debt have not impaired the valuo of Indian securities. Ten mil¬ 
lions of English capital might be abandoned by tho English Go 
vernment ; with one hundred millions this becomes difficult ; 
with five hundred millions impossible. 

So real is England’s responsibility for the debt, that she is 
prepared to spend its amount ten times over, rather than relin¬ 
quish the sovereignty of the country ; and it is impossible to 
conceive a contingency in which that debt will be abandoned 
that does not involve tho bankruptcy and overthrow of Eng¬ 
land herself. In this position the imperial credit is already 
as substantially pledged to tho payment of the Indian debt, as to 
the debt of England. 

The position, then, is this, that England is ignorantly incur¬ 
ring a debt which she calls Indian, lmt for which .she hor-M-If is 
liable, at Hr to 2 per cent, higher interest than she need pa\. It 
is true that she looks to the Indian treasury to meet this interest 
annually, but, ultimately liable for every riqiec thereof, she is as 
much interested as we are in reducing that interest to a 
yiiuimum. The whole of tho Kailway debt of India and five- 
sixths of the national debt, are owing to English capitalists, 
the guarantee therefore would simply spread the risk of its 
eventual loss over the general English public. Let Hie reflective 
say, whether in the event of the insolvency of this country, or of 
its being wrested from our dominion, it would not be better 
for the loss to be spread over the general cornymnity at home 
than for ruin to overtake the small class of creditors. It is clear 
that the nationa Hobs of wealth would he the same in both 
cases, but it would be intensified in the one b\ an enormous 
amount of individual suffering. Can the opponents of the 
guarantee furnish any answer to this statement p 

The third and final one of these “ overwhelming” objections 
is stated as follows : 

<l Rut most of all wo should opposo the guarantee as unnecessary, and 
possibly injurious, to India The Indian Government would at. once 
obtain tho present of a handsome sum, and like most people with easily 
found money, would probably proceed to squander it. TIh> lavish waste, 
instead of being chockod, would ratlior bo increased ; tin* stimulus to 
improve the Government estate and study scientific taxation would be 
lost; England would bo burdened, but Indian finance very shortly would 
bo as hopeless as before.’’ 

By reducing the interest upon the total Indian debt by 
£2,000,(XK) a year, we should place the Indian exchequer in circum- 
tances to borrow £70,000,000 sterling from the capitalist 
for investment in public works upon the scale on which they are 
required, and this operation we are to understand should lie 
very “injurious” to India ! The great want of the times is a 
clear and courageous exposition in Parliament of our true 
position, and of the financial relations which subsist 
between the two countries. In refusing the Imperial gua¬ 
rantee, and repudiating (he necessity of hui mw iu<.\ FujilMi 
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statesmen have, nhew*! themselves profoundly ignorant of tlie 
Veal circumstances of this country ; iu progress depends upon 
the explosion and overthrow of both dogmas. Their main¬ 
tenance will effectually arrest all rapid development of the 
•ountry’s resources, if they do not prevent it wholly. 

MUNICIPAL LOANS. 

-, - 

The Municipal Commissioner of Bombay is not a man to 
lot the gross grow under bis loot. In bis Budget estimate of 
ways and means for tho coming year, he holds the island com¬ 
munity already committed to his proposal that certain works 
of local improvement, during the year, should be constructed 
out of loans, by reminding them that they have expressly de¬ 
manded the adoption of this policy in Imperial matters in their 
recent protest against the Income tax : 

l * A eemmunity that haB, so recently, and so very ably represented 
the objections to tho Income Tax, and among other important mea¬ 
sure* recommended, with reforonco to imperial finance, that all perma¬ 
nent it'orks should he charged to capital instead of the cost being defrayed 
from current rerenne, will surely acquiesce in a similar schorne for local 
improvements, a scheme which while it gives present tax payers thcl 
immediate benefit of proposed improvements, yet makes a future 
generation—not themselves alone bear tho oost.” 

Tho Bombay community arc, peculiarly fortunate in their 
Commissions!* and the Justices will, we trust, continue to 
give him hearty support, instead of listening to the twaddlers 
in the press, who would have driven him from office two 
years ago, had they been allowed to do so. At present, Bombay 
cannot with propriety be said to be in debt at all. Every one I 
we suppose, can see the difference between a debt of £500,000 
incurred in war, and a debt of tho same amount arising 
from the construction of the Vehar Water Works. The works 
are simply capital in a new form yielding a large income, and 
withthese works at the credit side of the Municipal balance sheet 
it is misleading to talk of the island being in debt. We 
ook to the Bombay community to shew the other Municipalities 
of India the right way to mako our cities abodes of health and 
cleanliness, where they are now foul with dirt, disease, and 
death. Wherever want exists ancl the right way of meeting it 
is discerned, it is a reproach for any people idly to fold 
their hands and acquiesce in the waut. Thu great cities bf 
the world arc beginning to understand that if it is lawful for men 
to borrow money for purposes of war, a fortiori , must it be so for 
purposes of peace. The twaddlers do not discern it ; and neven 
will. Our own statesmen at home shew discreditable slowness 
iu approhending this truth, but are at last waking up to 
its discernment.' Bombay has a population of 800,000 persons, 
and is the entrepot of a trado that for the last ten years has 
averaged £60,000,000 sterling a year. The city wants almost, 
•vorything, while the credit of its Municipality is almost a 
good as that of Loudon ; and yet the people have been persuad 
•d that they cannot afford themselves even a proper supply of 
water ! If they would make Mr. (Vawford Dictator for 
five years, to do what ought to be done for their city, he would 
make it the fit capital of Asia, and hand the city back to 
them with its material resources doubled in value. Works of 
improvement upon any great scale are only possible upon credit. 
All that is necessary is that the works should be carefully con¬ 
sidered, and their cost viewed in the light of the advantages which 
they are to secure. The fact that dubt must bo incurred in the 
prosecution of the work, is not worth a moment’s thought, if 
the work should be done at all, the sooner it is done, that the 
people may get the advantage of it, the better. 

The repugnance which the twaddlers express to this policy 
1a blind and unVeaeouiug, and while it lasts will stereotype the 
poverty of |he people dominated thereby. Few persons 
n India bare any idea of the extent to which this policy is be¬ 
ing acted upon in Europe. In a few of the chief towns o 
Flames alone, the following loam were takeu up by the Munici- 


palitius from 1851 to 1866, for works of public improvement : 

Marseilles.... 

. 108,70),GOO ... 

Francs. 

260,916 .. 

Population 

Lyons... . 

. 34,*204,000 .... 

„ 

318,803 ... 

Lillo .. 

. 24,100.000 .... 

ft 

194,749 .. 


Bordeaux .... 

. 21,800,000 .... 

162,750 ... 


Bouen . 

9,655,000 .. 


100,000 ... 


Havre . 

. 8,800,000 ... 


74,836 ... 


Toulon. 

. 7^32,000 ... 


84,987 .. 


ToolODso ... 

. 7,600,000 ... 


113,229 ... 


St. Etienne . 

. 7,055.000 ... 


41,534 .. 


Metz . 

5,846,000 ... 


66,383 ... 


Brest. 

. 5,500 0(H) .... 


67,933 .... 

y. 

Angers . 

4,850,000 .... 

ll 

51,797 .... 

If 

Nantes . 

.. 4,485,000 .... 

113,625 .... 


Avignon. 

Rouhaix. 

.. 4,360,000 .... 


38,081 .... 


.. 4,247,500 .... 

If 

49,274 .... 


Troyes . 

. 3,528,907 .... 

8,170 000 ... 

ft 

34,613 ., . 

11 

Versai lies ... 

V 

Francs. 

265,490,407 


1,723,010 



Thc population of all these cities together is but about twice 
that of Bombay, while their trade is certainly not double. And 
yet they had boldly spent nearly £11,000,000 sterling of bor- 
rowed capital upon works of Municipal improvement, in the fif¬ 
teen years from 1851 to 1860 aloue. What the expenditure has 
been since we do not know. The progress of Franco in material 
wealth was altogether unprecedented in the 20 years preceding 
this wav. 

THE EAST TNDIA STOCK. 

- + - 

As considerable interest seems to have been awakened on this 
subject by our letter to the Duke of Argyll, wo think it desira¬ 
ble to state once more, as briefly as wo can, the exact nature of 
onr complaint. When Parliament in 1832 determined to puta 
an end to the monopoly of the China trade in the hands of the 
Company, out of deforence to the strong representations and 
remonstrances made against it by the merchants of London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, and other great towns of the 
Kingdom, it was of course necessary to recoup the Company 
their capital of £6,000,000. For 40 years before the monopoly 
was abolished, they had been empowered by Act of Parliament 
(1792) to appropriate to themsolves an annual dividend of J0^ 
per cent, upon that sum, or £630,000 a year. Tho trade with 
India had been thrown open in 1814, and the monopoly against 
which the merchants of England rose in 1832 was the monopoly 
of khe trade with China. The company declared that the monopoly 
wa* a source of great profit to them, and that tho Government of 
Tntlla could not be carried on without it. Parliament determined, 
however, that tho experiment should be tried, and the East India 
Company, as a trading Corporation , was accordingly abolished. 
The Statute 3 and 4 W. VI., c. 85, s. 4, required “ the Company to 
close their commercial business, and sell the effects distinguish¬ 
ed in their books as commercial assets and lo discontinue and 
abstain from all commercial business which was not incident to 
the closing of their actual concerns, and to the conversions into 
money of their so called commercial assets.” So complete was 
the demise of the Company as a trading body, that a doubt 
arose as to the legality of the Company’s continuing to engage 
in the manufacture and sale of opium, and was even submitted 
to Counsel many years afterwards in 1857. The East India 
Company virtually died in 1834 ; and was succeeded by a new 
corporation altogether, to which the administration of India 
was confided in trust for the English Crown. The remuneration 
of the new Corporation was no longer a money one, but the va.st 
patronage which the administration of India left in their hands- 
Whon the old Company however was required to die and got 
out of the way, the proprietors of its stock—some 3*000 of the 
gentry, clergy, bankers, and merchants of England—wanted to 
know where their usual dividend of 10£ per cent, upon the 
£6,000,000 of paid up capital was to come from. Now although 
Parliament had empowered the Company to divide this dividend 
of the revenues of India if need be, it had never given any pledge 
that those dividends should be perpetual. On the contrary,, 
the Company was well aware that the trade from which sheet 
dividends were suppo eed to spring, was under sentence of death 
from the determination of the country to bring it to an end. 
Had Parliament guaranteed the perpetuity of the dividends, 
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^tlie Stock would have been quoted at 300 instead of 200. But | 
the Company was immensely powerful in the old unreformed | 
Parliament, and died hard. To get it to die at all, Parliament 
had to promise the holders of the stock an annuity for 40 years 
(virtually 53 years) of £630,000 per annum, and upon the expiry 
of this annuity, payment in cash of the amount of their paid 
up capital twice orer t i. e. £12,000, 000 instead of £6,000,000. 
It had further to promise compensation annuities to tho whole 
commercial staff of the Company at homo, and in China, 
St. Helena, and elsewhere. These annuities amounted to Cl 50,000 
a year, and were we suppose of a capitalized value of 3,000,000 
sterling. Thecjud&tion then arose—Who was to find the money ? 
Who was "to pay the Company and their staff this £780,000 
a year for 40 or 50 years, and tho £12,000,000 at the close*. 

The case was equitably to be met only by a compromise. The 
capital of £6,000,000 had disappeared over and over again in 
wavs and trade. The loss of this capital was part of the price 
paid for the Empire, and in strict fairness it was inequitable 
to make the people of India refund any part of the amount. 
But what are we to say to an arrangement that saddled the al¬ 
ready sore back of this country, with all theso heavy liabilities 
in a lump, Parliament refusing to touch them even with its little 
finger ? To obtain tho privilege of an open trade with China for 
the merchants of London, Liverpool, and Bristol, the revenues 
of India were put under a contribution of £760,000 a year for 
53 years, at tho end of which period the people were to bo allowed 
to rodeom the liability by paying down £12,onn,noo in cash. 
And they were required to give security for duly fulfilling the 
engagement thus made for thorn by atonco paying down 02,000,000 
sterling for investment in Consols, to accumulate as a guarantee 
fund, or security, for tho eventual redemption «»f the liability. 
Who will venture to defend such an arrangement in these days? 
It is now nearly 40 years since tho last trade venture of the 
Company was made, and yet all through this iinnienso interval 
of time, India has been paying an annuity of from £630,000 
to £780,000 a year to tho holders of the stock for forego¬ 
ing tho trado. The guarantee fund amounts to-day to 
£6 ,500,000 or thereabouts, and we must go on paying £630,000 

year until the year 1887 if we are to wait for this fund to ex¬ 
tinguish it. Is it 2/a-English then to point out the wrong that 
haJj been done, and to appeal to a purer Parliament than that of 
1832 to redress it ? The least measure of redress, it seems to us, 
that could be given would bo for England to take the guaranteed 
fund as it stands to release India from all further payments and , 
herself to settle with the holders of the stock upon tho best 
terms she can. This relief ought to have been given long since. 
Lot it be given now, and the Income Tax may be repealed to¬ 
morrow. 

Had common consideration for India beeif shown in 1632, the 
burden would never have been imposed at all in its present 
shape. An equitable arrangement would perhaps have been, the 
division of tho liability between the two countries ; but under 
any circumstances tho annuity to the proprietors of tho stock 
ought to have been refused. Parliament, wo suppose, was 
crowvled with holders of the stock, or so gross an abuse of power 
had boon impossible. Again, ^ had the guarantee fund of 
£2,000,000 been invested in the Company’s own stock, instead 
of Consols, the liability would have expired in the present year. 
Or again, why should not the holders of the stocks have been 
paid their £] 2,000,000 down at the time in four per cent, paper— 
a course which would have waved the people of I mlia not less 
than 20 to 30 millions sterling. Our excuse for calling attention 
to these matters is tho fact that almost no one else has ever 
done so. Not only our publicists, but our very statesmen 
themselves, are ignorant of the reaPhistory of the so-called Indian 
debt. In equity, that debt is not on Indian debt at nil 
but an English one, twice over. Ami yet we have men amongst 
us who clamour against the mere proposal that England should 
lessen the weight of the burden by an imperial guarantee to 
its holders—although on purely selfish grounds, it is manifestly 
to her interest to do so. 


AXIOMS OF INDIAN FINANCE-1870 


I . That India should not bo allowed to borrow for her Publie Works, 
because the State owns tho rental of the Hoil. ^ 

U. That if we do borrow at all, it is better foi us to borrow in India 
where capital i« scarce and dear, than m London where it in plentiful 
and cheap. 

III. That whatever other dovieorf we may resort, to for incren&e of 
revevenue—let them he as inexpedient-, unwound, suid odious as they may 
—they arc all to bo preferred to an inemiao of the laud levenue, bocaune 
tho people would pay this increase, chootffully and without thought of 
grievance, and because economic authorities declare with one voice, that 
this impost, is tho very best 'a •nation can levy, being in fact n 
tax upon the industry of no man. 

TV. That it is good policy for the State to lower its claim upon the 
cultivator to the point of abandonment, and at the same time to create 
a race of middlemen, to wring from him what the State has foreburne 
to take, because we may hope in this way to improve the circum¬ 
stances of the mail. 

V. That it is necessary to maintain a tariff of export duties which 
has destroyed one important lnanch of our trade altogether and 
threatens to kill another, because by repealing this tariff and levy¬ 
ing in its room merely a general registration fee of one per cent 
upon all exports indiscriminately, we should double the revouno and 
make the w hole export trade of the comity free 

VT. That it is necessary to maintain an import tariff of six hundred 
enumerated articles, been use 590 of them yield no revenue whatever, and 
never can yield any. 

VII. That tho Custom House will, by and bye, he the mainstay of 
our finance as it. is at home , because we may reasonably expoc- 
the ryots to dovdupn a taste for champagne and Long Acre carriages 
now that the fosteiing care of the miilgOozai will succeed the rack-rent 
jug mercies of the Hirkar. 

VIII That, our financial embarrassments arise from our extravagant 
mitlffv upon public Works, because wo have spent, as much in tho last toll 
years" upon Kail ways in India as they have spoilt at homo dining the 
suin' time in the county of York 

IX. That to substitute Notes tor the metallic currency of tho countiy 

it is neccssaiy to make ton ilqioes tho lowest denomination we isguc- 
since that. Mini is about three times the amount of the average month¬ 
ly wages of the people, tlnough pa\ meld of which in notes alone 
we shall accomplish our object. 

X That to substitute gold for siher as the metallic basis of our cur¬ 
rency* it is necessary to enact that silver uloiie shall be the legal tender, 
of countiy. 

XL 'rh.it simply to stop the further coinage ol siher, and simul¬ 
taneously declare the Kngli.-h sovereign legal lender for ten rupees 
might effect, what w<- want to do,'; but. that in Ibis countiy, the sun 
rises iuthe West and sets in the East and that it will never do to 
overlook this fact in our axioms OF rrn iikncy and finance. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Index to tho first volume of the Indian Economist and its 
supplements will bo issued with the December number of the 
Journal. 

The Englishm'tii assures its readers that — i( Tho land rc- 
u venue, wherever the Permanent Settlement does not extend, 
** already absorbs all that the land produces, beyond a pittance 
“for the cultivators” There is no excuse for writing of this 
order in these days. That thu land revenue does not absorb 
one-twentieth of the produce of the soil, is demonstrable to the 
capacity of a child. The gross amount of it is lmt £21,000,000 
sterling, while the exports of tho countiy, in other words the svr 
plus produce, after feeding and clothing ft hundred and fifty mil¬ 
lions of people has averaged for many years past upwards of 
£50,000,000 sterling a year. I lad the Englishman said that the 
lard revenue was a ‘ pittance he would have been nearer the mark. 


Some of our contemporaries appear to think that the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement question belongs to history. We trust they are 
not. mistaken. That there is not a Settlement officer through¬ 
out the North West Provinces in favour uf such a settlement, 
is, we believe, the fact, but the question is still agitated, we 
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understand, in I In* Viceregal Council, Lord Mayo himself, if, 
we arc not misinformed, being secretly inclined in favor of a 
settlement in corn as advocated in the last Calcutta Review. 
We can but express our conviction that the step is forbidden 
by every fiut of our jiosition. 


.TUK season fqr Mulwa opium lias just, dosed. The passes 
granted during the year from 1st October I SCO to doth Septem¬ 
ber 1870, contrast as follows with the returns of the two ycnis 
immediately preceding :—^ 

Opium Season 1 S U7 s 1 ‘lifst- 3/>,lfi. r i 

lh<;v.' . *»‘3. J S I 

lsGt'-;u •. ,, 

Of this number 10,Sid were granted in the present finan¬ 
cial year, i. e., from dl st Mai eh last. Should the drug come for¬ 
ward during the remaining six months of the year, as freely us 
it did last, season, we shall have nearly ‘21,000 chests to add to 
this number, bringing total up to 41,000 and representing a 
yield at its. GOO per eliest,of Rs. 2,40,00,000. Sir Richard Temple’s 
estimate was for, £2,0 17,000, representing 33,000 cherts ouly 


The Knijlishoian upholds the lVrpetual Settlement in Bengal 
on the ground that “ men will not labour to produce wealth, 
14 unless they have a reasonable prospect of enjoying the fruit of 
“ their labour’ ; and affirms that “ wealth has been amassed 
“ under the beneficial influence of the Pcrmament Settlement, 
“ i.e.y under the feeling of security that the toiler will enter into 
44 the fruits of his labour. ” It is not the Bengal ryot, we are to 
understand that toils in the field, but the Bengal Zemindar. Those 
fruits of his industry, which in Provinces where the State island- 
lord are left to the cultivator—are in Bengal appropriated by the 
cultivator’s master, the zemindar. Will the Englishman be good 
enough to tell us what toils and labours they are, the f$pit of 
which the settlement secures to the zemindar ! There is a good deal 
of toiland labour we suppose in wringiugar.ick-rcntout of the blond 
and sweat of the ryot, but our contemporary will hardly uphold 
the settlement on behalf <*f such toils as these. 


Pew men of our times have shewn a sounder judgment upon 
passing events than old John Mnrsliimm c-ftli e Fn- »<l of huh". 
Though hung in the mid-d, of tho.se extraordinary piemdicesvhirh 
this war seems to have awakened at home, Air. Marshman reads 
its history without dittieulfy. H«* write-. “ IVus-ia ever snue 
u the battle of Sadowa has been preparing for the present strug- 
« g] c . prance was not prepared for the conflict, and to quote 
“ the language of one of the most popular Russian papers, was 
<* goaded into it by Count Bismarck, and his King— 4 so roli- 
“ gious’— just as the Emperor.>f Austria was goaded into the 
“ war which ended so disastrously for him. Some of the Eng- 
O li.sh pa pel s appear to be in some degree relaxing in 
« their hostility to France, which from the first outbreak of 
44 hostilities has Been bitter and unceasing. Fiance, it will be 
41 remembered, when the feelings of the moment have subsided, 
“ has, under the auspices of the Emperor been the firmest and 
“ most useful ally of England for eighteen years, while Or- 
41 many has done nothing for ns but multiply the Royal Family.” - 
Few men of his generation have shewn a sounder judgment 
upon contemporaneous history than Mr. Marshman. It is to the 
credit of the Press of India, that, as a body, they have not en¬ 
dowed the judgment of the English press upon this war. Tho 
leading English journals committed themselves at the outset 
to a false theory of its occasion, and will hold by it until a more 
just opinion becomes so wide-spread as to compel them to re¬ 
flect it. I 


“ communications, railways, roads, cross-roads, and canals, ouk» 
“ whole machinery of agriculture, manufactures, and trade, 

“ brought to perfection with a view to rapidity and cheapness 
“ transport, should be accomplished as soon as possible, no 
“ matter at what cost. Let this work bo completed quickly, 

“ and neither ourselves nor our children will bo embarrassed 
al,out paying the cost. But, it will be said, how execute these 
“works \ Where will you find the necessary funds./ I feel 
“ myself humiliated for my country when I hoar these cries of 
“ impotence. What ! a people who came into the world yesterday, 

“ the people of the United States of America, has been ablo to 
“ raise in a few years, and during war, 15 milliards for the 
“ purpose of destruction, and, we, a people of iiucient origin, 

“ wealth, glorious among all the peoples of the'eurth, should be 
“ unable to find during peace capital for the purpose of produc- 
“ tion ! This is a strange error. On condition, he it under- 
*■ stood, of not employing it e.ecej/t to j/rudvee instruments of 
“ uralt/t —that is to say, to create more capital. In a country 
“ like France capital is inexhaustible. The more it is employed, 

“ the more it reproduces itself ; the more rapidly it is turned, 

“ the more riches it engenders. In proportion as generations of 
“ men succeed each other does the generation of capital add to 
“ to the stock, ami hence the rapidity with which it multiplies 
4 ‘ among industrious people, when nothing iuteivcncs to arrest 
“ its development/’ 

Now though this is elementary truth, you cannot get the 
twaddlers to discern it. According to these gentlemen, an 
outlay of two or three millions a year upon original works of 
improvement, over this eontintnt of many nations has been 
“ reckless expenditure, v “ a spendthrift outlay,” and wo know not 
what else. These twaddling gentlemen are not shocked in the 
hast at the prospect of a war with China that will cost. 
£20,000,(>00 sterling a }ear, as long as it lasts, hut to propose an 
outlay of the same order upon public works o\er this vast con¬ 
tinent takes their breath away altogether. 

The Travancore Government, we are told, is covering the 
country with a net-work of roads in all directions, and in some 
of the most inaccessible parts of the country. The impulse 
thus given to tunic and agriculture, will soon ueld," says t^e 
JJunt/ciiWe J/rrabf a fair return for the out hi j, large as itfis. 

“ No sooner is a road opened than applications pour in i‘vf the 
rich virgin land on its sides. Commodities, such as cudjan, straw 
and firewood, which from their bulk, and the consequent oxj>cnse 
of transit , were of no value in distant ullages, now find their way 
to markets and realize good juices "When the projected roud 
system is completed, the Wurkulhny junction canal cut, and the 
A. V. M. canal connected with that at Trevandrum, the prices 
of commodoties in the principal markets of the country, und a 
part, at least, of £ir M a Jay a Row’s dream of a happy laml . 
realized.” 

TravancoiP is perhaps at this moment the best, governed j>io- 
vince of India, but conipluints are made in the Madras |Kipers 
that its five per cent, export duty is unduly heavy ;— 

“ Why ” say these writers, “ should not Travancore adopt the 
“ British export tariff us it stands, and by removing nnfavour- 
“ able rates of duty, give her jiorts the opportunity of becoming 
“ the outlets for her produce, instead of forcing it through 
“ jungle paths as at present l She would then have the plea of 
44 uniformity to urge in asking the British Government to jdace 
44 its tobacco import duties on a footing profitable to itself and 
44 fair to its neighbours.” 

We are told it is irnjiossiblo to raise a revenue from tobacco in 
India, and yet Travancore gets eight lakhs u year therefrom, 
with a population of not more than a million and a quarter. 


The vast pi ogress of France in material wealth under the 
Empire is large^ attributable to the enlightened policy of the 
Emperor in committing the nation to an adequate expenditure 
upon Public Works- The Due do TYrrtgny, as Minister, gave 
vigorous expression to that policy some years ago, in half a 
dozen sentences, which embody convictions that we have our¬ 
selves been urging for many years past upon thu Government 
of Tndia. 44 Tt is necessary/’ In* said, 44 that our entire system 


A native newspaper in Bombay, the Mifrodaya t complains 
4 * that, 44 It is unfair to this country to contract loans on the 
44 principle which lias obtained hitherto, namely, to give the 
44 preference of purchase to England, or as is usually done 
“to allot so many millions to England and so many to In- 
44 dia. Were we all us well acquainted as we ought to be with the 
“difficulty of getting five per cent, for money in England, we 
fi would see how it- is that. Indian loans are so] greedily grabbed 
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“ by the English capitalist. He finds he lias a magnificent ro- 
u turn for his outlay, and all wo send liitn of the collected taxes 
“ in payment of loans, enables him to speculate in stocks for the 
“ benefit of his own country,—thus not a i>ie of this money 
“ comes back to ua.” 

Where did tliis writer learn that a u preference of pur¬ 
chase” is given to Englishmen, or Unit it is usual to allot, *• so 
many millions'’ of every loan to England ? The statement 
is utterly false, while the writer ought to know that it is in 
the # interest India itself that wo go for what 
capital slffc wants to flio cheapest market in the world. 
This patriotic goose would have the Government borrow 
capital in India of a peoplo with whom it is so scarce, that 
they can make ten, fifteen, and fifty per cent, thereon in 
private enterprise, while the English capitalist is willing to lend 
as much as we want at four or fivo. .Might not the JJominty 
papers occupy themselvo with better advantage to public interests 
in setting their native contemporaries right in such matters 
than in carping at each others a'amim? 


That the native pres, generally is marked by much modem, 
tion of tone, and in several instances by great capacity for 
the discussion of affairs, will hardly, we think, be denied by any 
out! who has the opportunity of seeing these papers regularly. 
There are exceptions, however, to this general rule, and there is, 
we fear, a growing tendency in thorn to attribute ceil mot in m 
to their rulers without any just cause. 

The world has never yet seen a Government so single-minded, 
in its desire for the good of its subjects as tile English Govern 
meat of India. There is no Government like it upon the earth 
land if the privilege of free discussion is to bo abused, its sup¬ 
pression is only a question of time. The attention of Govern¬ 
ment would seem to have been drawn to the matter from Hie j 
introduction of the Bill to amend the Penal Godo, which e now' 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

- * - • 

A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of the J ad ion Economist. 

Sir,—I was somewhat astonished a few days ago to see a 
paragraph in page 3f>2 of the [mlion Economist in which you 
make me hjiv that : “In very few eases have T gone beyond the 
rent rates fixed eilher before, nr immediately after ihe settlement 
, of thirty t/cors r/r/o.” 9 

The last fom words which T have italicised, are no where to .be 
found, eithvi in my written Report or in the extracts printed in 
the Revenue Administration Report. The settlement referred 
to, is not the old settlement of ISO, but the last settlement which 
was concluded in 1S(»L Von pleasantly assume that I am un¬ 
aware of the causes which have brought about the rise in prices 
all over the country during the Last fifteen years: but all that 
I wrote on this head in the Report dated October 3861), from 
which you quote is this—that I declined to enhance the rent of 
tenants because landlords could show that for soma four years, 
prices had ruled exceptionally high. Further, [ no where say 
that I expect “ to see prices back ut their old level of thirty 
years ago;” but that in commuting kind rents'into fixed money 
rents, I have assumed that the price of wheat will fall to a rate, 
not much above the old average (as it stood after 1SG1) of 30 to 
32 seers to the rupee. It is to be lcinembercd that thirty years 
ago, harvest prices for w heat, averaged, during five year*,‘higher 
than they have ever done since, during a similar period. And 
although I do not expect that prices will ever again fall as they 
did after the famine of 1838-30, 1 consider that it would be both 
unw ise and unjust, to make the exceptional prices of the years 
lS(Jt>, I8(j0, the basis of commutation and euliancemennt. You 
appear to treat with contempt, the supposition that tho average 
harvest ju ice of wheat will ever fall so low as 30 seers for the 
rupee, but as a matter of fact, it had never, when I wrote, 
reached so high a figure in this neighbourhood over au extended 
period. 

You arc certainly very wrong in thinking that thirty years 
ago a rate of 30 seer to the rupee was an average one for wheat 
in I lie Upper Goal), 

Yours faith fully f 

!!th August 1870. Al.w C.VUELL. 


under the consideration of the Council. In introducing the Bill 
Air. Stephens said . 

^kNiithiug could be further from the wish of the Guve.rmm.ut ol Imli.i 
tli.iVto check in the least degree, any criticism of t.licii iihm,iiiv„, how¬ 
ever* severe um I hostile, nay, however fcfisiftgi-iiuoiis, imf.ur, ;m<l : ll- 
infoimed it might bo. So long us a writer or spe.ikei neither 
nor indirectly suggested <*r intended to produce t ho use of toi ee, In- 
did not fall w r ithin the section. This, howevei, must be coupled with 
a warning. Tin* question on trials under this section would alu.iys bi¬ 
as to the true intention of a speaker or writer, mid this intention 
would have to bn interred from tho circumstances *3 the na.e Th<‘ 
most bitter .uid unfair criticisms published b\ ,i m-w sp.ipn m the 
common coui sii of its business, might be pertectl^ eoniji itiMc 
the absenee of any intention to advise rosisl:uirn t«> lawful .mt IiomU . 
Language, temperate in itself and Justifiable us # f.ir a. the e\pn*M 
meaning of its terms went, might, if .uldie.^ .-d t» .m uv-iled mob* I,,- 
the clearest proof of mi intent to produce l'oi elide i ed.-dam e io autho¬ 
rity. Whilst genuine criticism had nothing to ten- hum the juo 
posed section, persons seditiously disposed must not suppose th.it 
they could evade its provisions by confining themselves to what, mi 
der other circumstances ami in other j»ei>oiis, might be genuine ui 
ticism.” 

Attcnipts*fo excite disaffection to tho Government by words 
or writing are now punishable only when they can be piovud 
to amount to abetments of th^ oHence of waging war against 
the Queen ; and as this proof implies the actual existence of 
war, and must, often be a matter of extreme difficulty, it seems 
desirable to the Government that some change should be made 
iu the law. Wo confess that it seems desirable to us also. 
What do our readers thiuk of such writing as the following ? 

God grant that Lord Mayo’s blunders may not again inundate Lidia, 
with blood. Jf injustieo is dono to tho suhjocts, they cannot turn their 
faces fYorn rebellion. Indians lmiHt have recourse to arms, if they arc 
oppressed and compelled to hold tlieir peace ; consequently the subjects 
have no alternative hut to either riso in arms against Government, or 
leave the country, or be destroyed with their whole families.” 


Noth U Mi L’.tdrll will n-for \«» p ig* 1 372 of tho /Crimp utiO again, he 
I will find Hi it wo simp|\ quoted tin* Wiijmsil in' * \ ei sioii of his Report* 

i Tho Ilcpei t it 1 -' If we h ivo nouv x<v:i> lb ibcreloi u, au error lias been 
made, v. j mu-t, >i 3c llm I /,,/,< >w,V. to be* j»oo 1 t-nouirh to corruct it. As 
to tlio pri< * of • 30 , oirs avo, ' wo know no better uuLhonty than tho 
f papoi laid I* -for.'- I\u liaiiu-iil, in I “», aL -ordin^ lo ivliioh tho price) of 
who i , in tho \ gra. m irlod, dmuio iho rlO \o;ir> preceding the settle- 
I me til i w,m .I*- hdiow - - 


1 SI 2 

to Uld 

M.- 

I.S 22 

t 0 

to 

1327 

to ISG 

is .’.2 

to ISM 


A\ or:iL- i‘. 

32 hcors i»er 
SU. 

> 

no ,, 


rupee. 


These relums hoar Mr. 1M nisei signature. and lire dated 1811. The 
aver.i-o ol the Upper Ih».ib f'*r the 1 3 cars proc.-ding tho settlement 

seems to have been smuowhit lower (32] to it Of seers), but in the 
adjoining districts of Ib/hileuiid much higher— 2fj{ seors to 33 f, 
liijiioiir uloim excojited. Th it then.- has lu»on :i morbid dread in Into 
,M*ais of oyer a-sus-sing tlu-land on the part, of out uettlenient officers 
generally, i> undoubtedly tho fact -El). /. A'. -» 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 

-«- 

RAJPOOTANA. 

For t.lie past mouth and .v half wo have had no rain 
whatever in Joudhpoiv, and the- bajrec consequently has 
been completely dosfroyed. Our tanks arc fast drying 
up find the people already feel the scarcity of water. 
Heaven knows what will bu the condition of Marwar 
;l gaiu ! AVith emigration, starvation, and death, wo have lost 
;l bove half the population of Marwar already. Many villages 
u iul homes have been completely deserted, and tin* wooden roofs 
^nd doors of huts and hamlets have been carried away by 
passers-by and others for bud.— Pioneer, October. 

— - ♦ - 

OUDH . 


It is a mistake to suppose that any Government wliate\er, still 
less a Government so peculiarly situated as the Government of 
India, can safely tolerate such license as this. A section of 
the nativo press on both sides of India is marked by extreme 
hostility of tone towards the English rule. The privilege it 
is abusing will, if this continues, have to be withdrawn from it. 


The agricultural returns of Oudli lor the week ending Sep¬ 
tember *23, bear witness to the injurious rain which fell during 
that period. In Seetnpore, where the rain-fall seems to have 
been ncavir-st, tho kin 1 reef crops on the low-lying lands were 
almost entirely destroyed, and whole villages were swept 
away. Since tho 23rd, the weather has been most favourable, 
and the provincial averages of prices remain steady. 

Tho district returns for the week contain the following 
information.— Lucknow .—Prospects still favourable, except 
in low lands. Oonoo .—Tho rum during this week has in 
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some places caused injury to some of the crops. Bara- 
bunker. —The corps have suffered l>y tlio Into heavy rains. 
Beetaftoar .—The luwfganjuv lands on the banks of (/'banka and 
(Jogra luve suffered seriously from inundation, Ifurdni .— 
Owing to the incessant rains, the crop has not been so abundant 
as was expected, fi/iunc. — if there be fair weather the rest of 
the kliurir crops will soon be fit to reap. At Mohiumlee the 
khurif corps have anHercd much, and those that havo boon 
spared are now bciw|* destroyed by excess of rain. Fi/:obaif .— 
The tchsildaiM from dilVoront quarters report that cultivators are 
now removing all sorts of kliui if crorps from their fields Bara itch. 
—Dh.an ready, hut the cultivating of the crops and ploughing 
for rabi arc delayed on account of heavy rams. Gondah .—The 
season is favourable. R>\</ Ban illy. —All yesterday and to-day 
the rain has been falling as if it were the commencement of the 
rains, and the Kye has again risen. Sultanpoor .—Tliero have 
been only light showers during the week, but oven these havo 
kept the ground ton wet for ploughing. Pertabunj. —Cutting 
of the rice crop had commenced, but the rain for the last three 
days has stopped this, and unless We have aoiuo fine weather 
some loss may be expected. Rain is favourable for the rabi 
cultivation. 


ORISSA. 

The fear of famine in Orissa seems to bo now dispelled im¬ 
port on the state of crops in that division, published as a sup¬ 
plement to the Calcutta (utze/fe, gives particulars of the late 
fall of rain which appear t<> havo done much good and to have 
allayed the popular apprehensions of scarcity. A fair amount 
has fallen in Cuttack and Poorer, and enough in Palasore. 

It is oftlemly reported on the 1 Mb September that nearly the 
whole of the lands irrigable from the Taldundah, Machgong, and 
High Level Canals, and fiom the first five distributaries, Ken- 
drapnrn Canal, have been leased This area is estimated a? 
follows : 

u Hlaphj'niig nn 1 Taldundjih . ... 15,000 acres. 

4< High hovel ... . 12. r »,()()i) 

“ First live distribute ies of Kendrapnra . ?JO,u0u ,, 

Tofni... 70,000 nu'i’S. 

Further reports have hern received stating that more than 
all the above-mentioned areas on the Ivmdrapara and Nigh 
Level C km.ds b.a\e been hilly supplii d \\ith water, and 
that probably all th»* lands embraced by the TaMumkih Canal 
as above stat'd, w»aili 1 1 ike\\ iso he abundantly iirigated, Tin- 
area le.-ned under the Kemlrapava C.m.d is about «m-dbiid of 
flic quantity of land eomio.mded. 

Tin- Clow-mm* ( haierai cxpivsv-s ahope that the people, now that 
they have seen the praetie.il elfeet of a <<>nmiaud of river wain 
for their kinds when the failure of the ordinary rains deprive 
tlioir crops of all chain e of eoiniug to full maturity, will gia- 
dually come to appieciafc tli .i«l\ ant age which a moderate 
payment will .-eruic to lliein, ami will ere long lie willing to pay 
for the water in pioport am to the cost of the undertaking. J 


WESTERN INDIA. 

Fortnight ending 3 1 st August. 

Kaftyu'rrc.— Locusts in small numbers have appeared in the 
province, chiefly in the Northern Districts, but have committed 
little or no damage. Agricultural prospects promising, but for 
the timely showers of rain that fell during the middle of ust. 
mouth there would luive been a failure. 

Broach. —Little or no fall of rain through the coUcctorate. 
All the crops llourishing, with the exception of rice and bnjive. 

Ahmed nuggar. —The fall of rain during tile above fortnight 
was good. Preparations for the sowing of the rubbeu ei ops 
commenced. The khurreef corps moderate. 

Tanna. —Pain-fall, on the whole, favourable, and the crops 
thriving. 

Sattara .—The full scanty and partial, but the crops thriving. 

Poona .—The fall good in the Mawnl talooka and potta 
Moolsee, in the .Joonere and Indapoor talookas, and slight in 
the remaining talookas. There was no rain at all in the 
Bheemthurry talooka. The khuneef crops generally good. 

Furltu<jht ending 1 at h September. 

Kalad<thi.-W\\\\ more or less in almost all the talookas of the 
collectorate. 

Rut na gharry —A. sufficient fall of rain during the fortnight, 
The weeding is in progress. The crops were in a pretty good 
state 

Dhancar .—The rainfall was good in almost all the talookas 
of the collect orate. Pico and jowaree crops in good condition ; 
other crops moderate. 

Surat. —Crops good except rice and unglue, damaged for want 
of rain, during the fortnight. 

Shot a pi-re .—In some places the crops were doing well, in 
others, there has been an excessive raiufall.j Bowing of rubbee 
crops wan Commenced. 


SINDH. 

Locusts have appeared in almost overy talook of the province, 
but had d«me very little damage up to date of latest advice. 

-«- 

MY so RE .— September. 

Bangalore District. —There were modorato showers of rain 
in the district.— 1 The crops are in good condition, and the ryots 
are carrying «>n successfully tlioir sowing operations. 

Kobtr District. — An average full of 1 inches ami S3 cents ot 
rain throughout tin* district. The condition of rdgi crops is 
generally good, except in and about Kolar whore they appear to 
bo drooping from want of rain. 

Tvomkoor District .—The rains during the i ho nth were much 
heavier than in the preceding one. The dry and’Wot’ crops are 
in a promising condition, except in the Dodderi, and Mitligesi 
summats of the Maddagiri Talook, and also in the Kunigallu 
Trdook, in which parts tlio dry crops arc reportod to be wither¬ 
ing for want of rain The crops harvested during the month 
were areca and cocoanut, green and black gram. 

Mysore District ,—The crops n the district are generally in a 
good condition. 

ffasmn District .—The seasonable showers of rain which fell 
throughout tlio country have proved very fuvouable to the 
growth of both wet and dry crops. 

ChitluUruog District .—There has been a moderate fall of rain 
in all the talooks of the district. The crops sown during the 
month were, gram, nevane, &o., and thoso of Iho previous 
months that were fading for want of rain have revived, so that 
on the whole the crops are promising. 

Court/— Transplanting paddy has been continued during the 
month, and is now nearly completed. Thu plants in many 
places are, however, not looking well, and fears aro entertained 
that the crop will fail wherever the planting was late. The riigi 
fields in the Nanjaiajapatna and Yelusavirnsime Talooks 
continue to thrive : kultlii or liorse-gram has also been sown 
in small quantities. 

maduab.— 13-20tli Septcmbor. 

Xorthvra Section .—The rain-fall inadequate for tlio require¬ 
ments of tlie season in GUn.jam, Yiaagapatum, and Nolloro. In 
(jodavery and in paits of the Kistua rain abundant, followed by 
licaVy fnvJies in the rivers. 

(\ <7>‘if Dis/v'ts - -The raiu-Jall general but not abundant in 
tins section. 

('e.bla/mh. --Standing crops were in excellent condition and 
lmli*jo harxeded in a few p.iris <>f the district. 

li<l/in./ —llyots buuly engaged in cult i\ation. No lack t** 
pas! ure.' > 

l\‘>rm*)1 .—The early crops suffering from blight in the 
Uumhinn taluq to a small extent. 

Cancery —Tanjore and the upland taluqs of Tricliinopoly had 
the henclil of a tolerably good rain-fall 

Tanjore.— The ('mm ry and other rivers in Tanjore rose, but 
there was not a full fresh. 

Tr'aTminpolif .—In Tricliinopoly the usual heavy gales of the 
season set in, followed by freshes in the Cuuvery and Cotoroon. 

Southern Section .—The South-west monsoon had commenced 
in Tinnevelly, and there was slight fall of rain ill Madura. 

I’lie sowing of dry grains and second-crop cultivation in Xiih- 
ja/i commenced in Madura. (Violmu in the northern taluqs of 
Tinnevelly h rvested and yielded fairly. The moderate freshes 
received mllu Tambmpimu river augmented tlio supplies in 
tanks and channels. 

West Centre .—Tho rain-fall on the Ncilghciries and in Salem 
general. 

Coimbatore .— Haiti in the Sattimungalum. Bhmvany, Pollachy 
and Oaroor, taluqs, but scarcely any elsewhere. * • 

Pasturage in some places is scarce but forage is generally 
procurable, htaggy plants look well and Cholum is boing har¬ 
vested in garden lands, Wells arc moderately supplied with water. 


Bengal. 


22 Sept. 1870. 

Sontiial Perqiis.— Xya Doonifca .—Tho rains which hold off 
till tlio middle of June prevented tho general sowing of jauerah, 
and then for a v bile there was continued light rain which did it 
some harm ; not being at tho saino time heavy enough for dhfin 
cultivation. There was, howevor, good rain in August, and the 
prospects of both the Indian corn and dh&n crops aro now very 
fair indeed. 

Goilda .—The rains damaged the jauerah to tho extent of 
about 10-l(»tb, but fortunately the loss will not be felt, as this 
crop is not much cultivated. The dhttn is very good indeed, 
and a more than average outturn is expected should the weathor 
continue as favorable as hitherto. 

Deoifluir. ‘ The Jauerah crop is more or less a failure this 
year thioughout the district.—The following return is effected.— 


Station Poo^bur 
„ Kurow ) 


4-16 of nn nvenigo crop. 
lOjJO ok do 


Nulla 
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equal to a 6 anna average crop for the ■whole district. Tin 
maiwah ami goudali will not yield more than 10 as. This croj 
however is only a partial cropland its condition does not effect 
the general welfare of Vho sub-district.—Kodoo and Anus wil 
yield a fair average return. As regards the amuii dhrm, the 
prospects are such as they have not been for the last 15 years, 
anrl there is therefore every reason to expect an unusually goof 
season. 

Itajmehal .—The bhadai crops have not been very mccessfu 
this year owing to heavy rains and inundations. On the Dearal 
opposite Itajmehal and which stretches to Sahilgungu hotl 
paddy and jauera have been almost destroyed, there being only 
about, 2 acres o£ it left. In the zemiudaree portion stretching 
south fregn JUWijmohal to Radhanuggor, this crop is slightly bet 
ter, but oven*then it will not be more tlian 4 or C annas. Ii 
the Dannin the bhadai crop will average 8 annas. This antici¬ 
pated deficiency in the bhadai crop will not however product 
any distress, and the people will more than make up for it b\ 
the vory superior returns excepted from aughamy crop, which 
was nover better than this year. A full 16 anna is almost cer¬ 
tain, and this will bo followed, tho* Assistant Commissioner 
believes, by a very good rubbee crop. 

Residency Division. — Nuddea .--The crops generally through¬ 
out this district are good. The recent inundation of the 
Jhellingh caused damage to the aous rice of some 2i) villages ir 
Mehorpore sub-division, and in about half of these tho aouf 
crop is not expected to exceed The inundation also affected 
in a small degree tho neighbourhood of Kishnaghur, but tho 
distress will be purely local and restricted. 

Jojfsorc .—The general prospects of this district arc also very 
good, but a small tract of country between the rivers Nobo- 

r ingaand Modhoomoti has suffered to the extent of about \ or 
of tho aous crop. This will not however very materially affect 
the food produce of tho entire district, and a bumper crop of 
amim rice and miscellaneous staple is anticipated. Indigo ha* 
been fatally damaged in many places, but sonic factories will 
still have a very good outturn. 

Bu it divan Division. — Midnapore .—The aous and sugar cane 
crops in Pcrgli. Bogreo liavo suffered to the estimated extent of 
of about lo annas, but the auum prospects arc encouraging, am 
a fair average crop is expected. 

Patna Division.— fir boot .— The rice crop in tho Mudhon- 
bunneo sub-divisitm has been damaged by recent, inundations <>j 
the Kumla river, I»ut this will in a measure he made up h\ U 
certain good to tho land for the rubbee prospects. 

The (‘ominissioiier does not anticipate that any great or l.i-L- 
ing damage has been done and is sanguine that the next roporS 
^^ill clear away all causes for apprehension tli.it the’-'- is bin 1\ 
iVbe distress of any kind. 

^p.vu(iui,roHi-: Division. — Bhaugidporo .—Recent floods caused 
considerable damage to tho bhadai crop in poilious of tlii 
district. The rains commenced early, and the (langes ms 
earlier and higher than usual. All the jauerali grown on tin 
Dearah has been destroyed, but as yet the price of jauerali and 
rice has not risen in consequence. The heavy rains at the coni 
inducement of the season greatly injured tho jauerali crops 
though it provod favorable to the paddy. One fourth of the 
lands in tlianuali Banka, k in Kutorah, and 1 in Umurpore, are 
grown with jauerali, and \ the loss is cstmated at i in path. 
There has not been any perceptible rise in the price of food in 
the Banka sub-division and the prospects of the coming rice 
harvest arc good. The Collector does not think any distress 
need be anticipated from the damage done. 

Moiujhgr . —The Hoods of tho earlier part of August and the 
excessive rains which subsequently followed seriously damaged 
the bhadai crop, which is however only a small crop, and its 
loss, while it may pinch tho poor somewhat, could not lead to 
oxtenflod distress. The loss is estimated at about 12 annus. 
The rains whilo injuring the bhrfdai crop may be expected to do 
immense good to future crops ; for as much as that the rain 
fall favors dhan crop, which is in excellent condition, and the 
floods which have desolated the higher lands have enriched 
them preparatory to the rubbee sowing. 

The accounts received of tho Jumooeo sub-division are very 
satisfactory, and its prospect* aro at present vory oheerfu 1. 

Dacca Division.— Furrcedpore . —Recent inundations consider¬ 
ably damaged the crops in this district, and it is estimated that 
only one anna aous crop and a four auna anum crop may es¬ 
cape. The commissioner is of opinion, however, that the partial 
• loss of this latter crop will be nearly if not quite recouped 
by the very heavy crops which may be fairly expected from tho 
higher lauds which must have been benefitted by the floods. 
There is at present no immediate prospect of distress approach¬ 
ing to famine in many parts of the district. Prices of food are by 
no means high, and rice is soiling at 20£ seers per rupoe. 

Oa*ra .—The anum is not much damaged ; wherever the rice 
was not totally destroyed the crops aro excellent. The outturn 
for the whole district will be at least 10 annas. Teel, mustard 
and Inte have turned out excellently good this year. The chief 
damage occurred in tho Manick^unge sub-division, but even 
there the prices of food have not risen. , 

Mt/mcnsitiy .—The only parts of this district which suffered j 


from tho flood* are tho lower lands situated iu Atteah and Kis- 
lioro gunge, but even tho losses must be veryjpartial as hitherto 
there lias been no rise in the rates of food. • 

Cor bar —Tho injury caused by inundations to the crops iu 
this district present and prospective threatens to bo great 
The aous and asvat paddy has been completely destroyed, but 
this is not of much importance as sail [sail represents anum 
intVhar, with this difference only that sail grows on high land] 
is the staple crop. The serious damage is caused by the de¬ 
struction of great numbers of seedling beds in nil the mouzahs 
near the river of the great bbeHs. This involves tho loss of 
.sail crop wherever it has occurred, for it is now too late to 
make, fresh nurseries. Enquiries aro being instituted to ascer¬ 
tain the exact amount of damage done. 

Si/lbrt -With the exception of crops hero and thero along the 
banks of tho Simiah which luul been partially destroyed by 
inundation, tho crops in this district are in a very thriving 
condition, and if nothing occurs to interfere with present pros¬ 
pects there is no ground for apprehonding any general failure, 
however much the drought first and innundatioiis afterwards may 
have combined to prevent the outturn. * 

Rajshaye Division.— Tho accounts from this district are not 
so satisfactory as might bo wished. In tlm Nattore sub-division 
about j of the anum and .J of nous have been destroyed. Tn Ta- 
nore the aous crop would have been very plentiful had it not 
suffered from flood, but the loss will not, tho Commissioner 
thinks, be so considerable here as in Nattore. The Btato of anum 
crop continues pretty good. 

Mold oh ,—The bhadai crops have been almost totally destroyed, 
but this is not tlm staple crop of the district .The prospect of the 
anum and lirmuuti dhan aro fair, and the Collector is sanguine 
that there will be no distress among the people. The inundations 
have been higher than usual, but the rainfall has been less ; 
the people are always prepared for inundations which aro 
common enough owing to the number of mountain streams 
running through the district. 

\foQivhedtihtd .—Tho crops in various portions of this district 
liavo been damaged more or less by recent.inundations, but tho 
(’oiiiiiiL.sioiier docs not think that the distress caused will be 
very severely fell, if early and good eold weather crops can bo 
.->! *cuivd. 

(’hot,* Xogporc .—The reports from all quarters of this division, 
t'vept Sin.-bhoom, are most favorable. In Lohardugga tho 
\\e:dher ha,, been vny seasonable and an abundant harvest is 
eonhdeully looked for. The whole* of the agricultural commu¬ 
nity of Ikil lujow are in .spirits at the prospects before them. 
In M.iuid’hoom hill crop of rice may be experted from half 
the dWfve-t, ami from the other half 11 (old .tunas. The early 
rice *■ ghora dli.ui” promises a lull crop throughout, and in CJu- 
vindpmv dl the crops are e\tn inch promising Jji Ifazarcbaugh, 
the slate nf the crops h very good, and there is every reason to 
look forward to a full barer..L The Indian eorn was a little 
short hi the southern sub-dh ision owing to the incessant rain in 
duly, but, to the north of the grand trunk road a full crop of 
this cereal is being gathered. Tho accounts from the western 
tributary melials, espeeiullv Sirguojah, aro also very favorable. 
Tbo latest accounts from Sing pore aro up to the 15th August, 
when the Deputy rnmmisMoner reported that the rainfall had 
been insufficient in DlmlbUoom, east of the Kupargadee range, 
but the markets are well supplied and the prices of grain are 
everywhere below tho average. # 

Orissa Division.— Cuttoek- The reports from tho interior are 
not favorable ; little rain has fallen, the crops aro very backward- 
and in many parts it is supposed that even with a good rainfall 
there will be considerable loss. 

Pocrtv .—The prospects of crops in this district aro also un¬ 
satisfactory, On the 24tli August the Assistant Collector of 
K hum-dab reported, that the limit of time within which second 
ploughing among the growing rice would bo attended with good 
'fleets had been reached ; on land not previously ploughed 
there will bo a total failure. Such land coustitutos about of 
the cultivable) area ; in 8 annas of the area ploughing was done 
early and in the lowlands a full crop was expected ; on the 
remaining 4 annas present appearances promises a 12 annas 
crop. The average estimated out-turn is about 11-Kith of a full 
crop. The most backward localities aro pergmumhs itameshur 
and Doudoumh 

U<da*(pon \—Tho only parts in this district that givo any 
real cause for anxiety are Agarpara and Baseudepore, both of 
which liavo been unfortunate owing to want rain. Tho sarud 
is very backward in the north of the latter Chakla, and it 
a feared that in Erun Baehada and some of the villages near the 
joast, there will be only an S anna crop. There has also been 
great and continued drought, iu the tributary state, Rampore, 
to the west of Khoordah, and in a late report from the Rajah 
if Nursingpore on tho north bank of the Mahanmldy it was 
tated that the crops in his Estate were dried up. The Commis- 
c aioner, under date 27th August reported—“We aro now getting 
4 constant showers, and tho weather hero m Cuttack could not 
1 be more favorable for recovery of the growing crop.” 
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MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Wo arc only just beginning to discover the extent of our 
mineral wealth. Lime-,stone, copper and iren have been found 
along the Rlmtan frontier and iu Darjeeling. The Nepauleso have 
been particularly pressing for leave to work the ore. The 
Commissioner of Oooeh Hefmr has been directed to divide the 
tract into sections, In let out the mineral privileges, by the year 
at present, to the highest bidder. If this prove a lucky iind, we 
may yet see a railway to Daljeeling.— I’ionvrr. 


Tho Coal in Bellary which wo mentioned yesterday as having 
bean found by Dr. Hunter promises, so we learn from a Madras 
contemporary, to turn out of first-rate quality. K is said to bo 
very different in appearance to any other Indian coals, whether 
found iu Chanda, < 'oclnn, or Bengal. The mineral is gaseous, 
and would appear to bo abundant in quantity as, on his first 
examination, Dr. Hunter found it in two different localities. The 
railway runs close to the spots, greatly enhancing thereby the in¬ 
trinsic value of tho discovery, whatever that may prove to be .—Id 


PUBLIC WORKS-IRRIGATION. 

— . +- 

The following facts relating to the pmjccted Eastern (ranges 
Canal will be of interest to our readers 

This canal will take its supply of water from tho cast side of 
the River Ganges, at a point seven miles below JTimlwor, or the 
headworks of the present Ganges Canal, and will water 3,0ti( 
square miles of Western Rohilkund. 

The total length of tho main lines will be 2GO miles, and that 
of the minor channels and distributing blanches nearly non 
miles. 

For seven months in the year, or during the khmreef season 
tho canal will cany a maximum supply of .1,/5f»0 cubic feet per 
second, and during the umaindcr of the \eur nr the rubbeo 
season, 1,250 cubic feet will be about the average quantity 
of water which will pass through the regulators at the heat 
works. 

No permanent weir will be requited, as the water will be takei 
with the aid of a few spin s of fascine \\eik, at a point, where 
nature has provided a basin, or just above n long rapid. 

For the first 23 miles the work will bo ralher heavy, as fne 
important, drainage lines have t«* be crowed, either under or over 

and for about 14 miles of that portion the canal will be in cut¬ 
tings of from 20 to 50 feet iu depth. ' 

The remaining part of the work will not piescnt more than 
the ordinary engineering difficulties, which may always bo 
expected in n canal which will traverse such a large extent of 
country. 

At about the 23rd mile the water will command the country, 
atid irrigation will begin. 

The cost per foot of water delivered by ibis canal, calculated 
on the average discharge, will be Ra. 3,150. 

The total amount of the estimate for the whole work complet¬ 
ed is a little over £830,000. 

The project was prepared under tho superintendence of Mr. 
J. Parker, G. E., Superintending Engineer, 3rd Circle Irrigation 
Works ; by Mr. 3. P. Roberts, C. E. Executive Engineer and Ids 
ataff of assistants. 

Both Mr. Parker and Mr. Roberts have received the thanks of 
the Lieutenant Governor, who has expressed his high approval 
of the efficient manner in winch the weighty duty entrusted to 
these officers has been performed, and who has commended their 
services to the favourable notice of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Colonel Greathed, R. E., C. B., the Chi of Engineer, in liis 
official report on the project eulogises the laborious research and 
professional skill u hich the superintending and executive engi¬ 
neers have devoted to the subject, and he recommends to the 
favourable notice of Government the manner iu which Mr. Rob¬ 
erts, with his small staff, carried out such a large survey and 
prepared tho maps, estimates, designs, &o. in such a short space 
of time. 


PUBLIC WORKS-RAILWAY. 

Some few weeks since wc had occasion to call attention to a 
radical errer about to be committed by the Indian Government 
iu the introduction of narrow gauge railways on the new State 


Lines. Wo have just had the pleasure of readiug n recent re 
port on the same subject by Mr. Hawkshaw, Consulting Engin¬ 
eer to the Eastern Bengal and Madras Railways, which con¬ 
firms our views ontiivly; and we shall now endeavour to lay 
before our readers a summary of that gentleman’s opinions. So 
far back ns 1838, Mr. TTnwkshaw was consulted on the subject of 
of the brood 7 feet gauge in England ; and ho then pointed out 
the evils that would result from a break of gauge. 

It was urged by those who supported the differential gauge, 
that the inconvenience would bo measured by the time and 
expenses incurred in sliiftiug goods from ono waggon to another 
where the change of gauge occurred ; but experience has proved 
that this supposition was altogether illusory ; aud the Great 
Western Railway Company has, in consequence, bceu com¬ 
pelled to lay down a narrow gauge railway on its broad gauge 
line. It is not ussertod that the present Indian gauge of 5 
feet 0 inches is tho best that could have been originally design¬ 
ed ; but seeing that nearly 6,000 miles of trunk lines have been 
constructed to suit it, no sufficient reason exists for altering 
the existing gauge. In Iudia requirements of war must ever 
take precedence of all other considerations ; and it behoves 
Government to take no step that would render its railways in¬ 
effective for the mainpulation of an army .--In time of war the 
entire rolling stock of every railway in India may be required 
on some particular frontier, and should bo constructed accord¬ 
ingly. A break of gauge at once nullifies this condition, and 
renders the transfer of rolling stock from one line to another 
impracticable. It is not enough to say that the men, that is, 
the soldiers, can walk from one train to another where the 
break of gauge occurs. It is of the last importance that tho 
trains once loaded should pass on direct to their destination ; 
but break of gauge renders this impracticable, besides involving 
duplicato trains to carry the troops on the different lines. All 
these difficulties were fully brought to light in the enquiries made 
by the War Office on the practicability of bringing the whole 
available forces of Great Britain together at any given point. 
The tusk was shown to bo practicably within a moderate space 
of time-; but had not nearly all the railways in England and 
Scotland been of the same gauge, the difficulties of the problem 
would have been immensely enhanced. Thoeo who were 
engaged in tho above enquiries (among whom was Mr. Hawk- 
shuw himself) were fully impressed with the difficulties arising 
from the break of gauge. As respects guns, tumbrils, ammuni¬ 
tion and baggage, the evils of the break of gauge are still greater 
Ilian they are with the men ; iu addition to which the mid'.iJ * 
sire of tho vehicles on the narrow gauge of 3 feet 6 inO ios, 
renders them ill adapted for the transpoit of the material of 
war. On the Russian Railways, the ordinary waggon rolling 
stock (a great portion of which has been constructed by Mr. 
Ilawkshaw) is specially fitted with movable appliances for the 
carriage of troops and horses ; a thing easily effected on their 
gauge of live feet. This cannot be so easily done with small 
vehicles ; and it will indeed be singular if at this time the 
Government of India should muke a change that would almost 
set. at nought, the advantage of its railways for military pur¬ 
poses. So much for the cheap railways from a military point of 
view ; and now let us look at them from tho commercial atand- 

t ioint. Regaiding the Kestiuiog Railway, about jwhich there has 
>ecn such a Mounsh of trumpets, Mr. Iluvvksliaw quietly 
obsen es that lie has boon favoured with a report from Mr. 
Juhuid Danvers, the Government Director of tho Indian Railway 
Companies for the year 18(39-70 ; and that he does not see any¬ 
thing in it to modify his statements. The report contains 
certain assertions put forward by Mr. Spooner, tho Engineer 
and Manager of the Festiniog Railway, purporting to sbt forth 
advantages that would accrue fiom light and narrow gauge 
railways. Six out of tho nine of Mr* Spooner's statements are 
in his opinion quite fallacious considered in their application to 
Indian Railways. 

In Mr. llawkshaw's opinion, the saving to be effected by the 
substitution of the narrow gauge of 3 feet C inches for the 
present one of 5 feet G inches amounts to the inconsiderable 
sum of XT,810 per mile, made up as follows :— 


Earthwork . 


per mile. 
100 

Bridges. 

, 

300 

Permanent way. 


1,000 

Engines. 

... 

200 

Carriages and waggons 


nil. 

Stations. 

... ... 

nil. 

Land . 

, 

10 

Saving by the introduction of sharper curves 

200 

Total saving in first cost, 


b810_ 


So that for this absurd reduction, amounting to but 
£16,000,000 sterling on all 9,000 miles of railways that are to 
be constructed in the next thirty wars. Government is about to 
sacrifice the military efficiency of*the entire system of railway 
communication iu India I ! ! It would be liana to believe that 
ny such art of folly could be conceiveii. 
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VKADE BETWEEN CALCUTTA, DARJEELING, 
BilOOTAN, AND Til [BET. 

By Dr. A. Cahupeij,. 

Before reading my paper l shall allude to some circnnstances 
which have an important bearing on the subject and which an 
not, 1 think, generally familiar to people in England. 

A trade between India and Thibet always went through Nenau 
and Bhootan,But after the present Goorkha dynasty conquered tli 
valley of Nepaul, the trndc which ha<l beon well carried on by tli 
Newars, whom the Goorklias displaced, l>ecame muchmluced, aiu 
it then wciit uehiefly through Bhootan. The Thihctaus wen 
alwhys favourable to trade with India, and had a frudinj 
establishmoiit near Calcutta. The Grand Lama was so desirou 
to improve this trade, that lie asked the (jjgvcrnor-General o 
India to wend au envoy to him foi the purpose, ami this led t< 
Boglo' w mission. in 1774, and to Tumor's, in 1783. Shortly al’tei 
this, however, the Chinese became paramount in Thibet, but their 
exclusive system and the normal misrule in Bhootan destroyed tin 
trade, or nearly so. 

In more recent times the trade . 0 ain reverted to Nepaul, 
and we havo opened a way for it through Darjeeling, We have 
also, with other nations, opened trading ports in China itself; and 
the supremacy of China has been thowu off by the Bantlmys in 
the south-west, and by tho Mahouuuedans in the extreme 
north-west of the empire. If the Thibetans follow suit—which is 
not unlikely—their tolerant usages will prohaly resume their 
sway, and we may look for many trading facilities from thorn. In 
the meantime there is a good occasion for trying to induce the 
(’hinese government at Bekiuto relieve the trade with Thibet from 
all obstacles and restrictions in that country. 

Ill venturing to bring this portion of our conference before you, 

1 must at once announce that 1 have, not the means of showing 
that an extensive or flourishing commerce is in existence in this 
direction, or that such can be easily or at an early date realised. 
My aim is to draw attention to the subject to indicate the stale 
of tilings which obstruct the de\clepmoiit of trade, and to point 
out how these may be most easily obviated. In doing so, 1 shall 
endeavour to give the information as concisely as possible, to 
meet the demands on our time this evening, and to furnish 
some details. 

Our subjects arc, trade with Central Asia, Thibet., nml South- 
Western China. As tho first is almost entirely curried on from 
tho North-West. Provinces of India, with Bombay as the seaport 
"^fb^nglish -exports, it. is quite distinct from the second which is 
"%tSfced on from Bengal with Calcutta as the seaport. It is 
not,\however, so distinct from the tlurd division of our 
subject as trade with Thibet has the ultimate object of being 
trade \wth South-Western China also, although the routes from 
India lie through very different (■ountiics. 'Thus, goods reach¬ 
ing LaHsa, the capital of Thibet, through Nepaul or Darjeeling, 
go on to Siliug and Secliuen, Chinese marts ; goods from Ran¬ 
goon, through Upper Burundi, an<l Blnnnoo, being destined, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Cooper’s recent account of his unsuccessful effort 
to reach India from the Yang/.-tc-kiang, to reach the province 
ofSeclnion also, and thus the two streams of commerce will 
meet in China. Taking trade between India and Thibet, in its 
* fullest sense, then, it also means tiaic between the rich and po¬ 
pulous countries of India andCliina by overland routes. Thibet 
must be considered, to some extent, as a medium of passing the 
commerce between theso two great and populous countries. A 
trade with Thibet only would bo, comparatively speaking, a 
restricted one, as silks, satins, fine woolen fabrics, &c., tome 
from China. Although Thibet is a country of immense extent, 
and has very valuable products in gold, the finest wools, musk, 
borax, its population is not dense, and Lassa itself, although 
a great entrepot for trade, is not a gloat manufacturing city. 

Looking at tho map before you, then, you see the plains of 
Bengal on tho south, and tho country of Thibet on the north, 
‘with tho great chain of tho Himalayas lying between them. 
Taking Bengal geographically for my present purpose, it includes 
the provinces of Oude, Goruckpoor, Tirhoot, Kirnea, Darjeeling, 
JEtungpoor, and the valley of Assam. Tho corresponding por¬ 
tion of the Himalaya includes the independent state of Nepaul, 
the small protected territory of Sikhini, and the hill country of 
Bhootan. 

■ Our frontier with Nepaul, from the Kali river on tho west, to 
tht Mochi river on the east, is 5U0 miles, with Sikhim and Bhoo- 
tan about 250 more. The breadth of the chain is at least 100 
miles. In no part of this long line of frontier—750 miles north 
of Nepaul, Sikh ini, and Bhootan—havo we any direct access into 
Thibet, nor havo we any political relations whatever with tho 
government of tho country. It will, therefore, bo readily ad¬ 
mitted, after this outline of the relative positions of the two 
countries, India and Thibet, that theve must bo many obstacles 
to the carrying on of trado between them, and at present it is 
so. Tho obstacles are of two kinds, physical and political. The 
first lie in the character of the mountains, which, m tho position 
indicated, form an aggregate of the highest peaks in tlie 
world, with innumerable Wty spurs and ranges, the whole em¬ 
bracing elevation.i from 2iyj0<WeH d^vuwarda The meau«.lo¬ 


cation of this extensive barrier, for such it may be called at pre¬ 
sent, is not easily computed, nor would it b# of much import¬ 
ance to state it. The great facts, however, remain, that thoro is 
Pot one road through the Himalaya*, except for carriago on 
men’s hacks, and that tho passes loading into Thibet are ali 
above 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, that these olovl* 
tions involve the closing of the routes by snow for many months 
of the year, that the mean elevation of the route in Thibet is 
not under 11,000 feet, uiul that the lowest point on tho road to 
Lassa, the terminus in Thibet, is IlfDOO feet, which gives an iu 
element climate for many months of the year ; added to this, 
tho route in Thibet, although admitting of carriage on ponies 
and mules, and easy compart'd with the passage of the Himalaya, 
passes over Kambala, and other ranges, the elevation of 
which involve heavy suow-f.ills and great cold. 

The following are the elevations of the passes into Thibet from 
Nepaul :—The Kiroong 1 reckon to be 14,000 feet. I have not the 
exact olevation given by the pundit Numplial, who crossed it on 
his journey 1o Lassa, published last year, but the monastery of 
Tacluni, close by, outlie Thibetan plateau, is 1 1,200; Kooti, also a 
pass from Nepaul, say 14,000 ; Walloougchoong, from eastern 
Nepaul, measured by Dr. Hooker. is 16,704 ; from Kikhiin, tho 
Kangra Lama pass is 15,600 ; Donkin, l v V r >0n ; Tunkra, 16,000 ; 
and Chol.'i, 11,000, .ill gi\cn by Dr. Hooker. Phan, tho princi¬ 
pal pass from the w estern purls of Bhootan, l reckon to bo about 
14,000 feet. Of the par ses from Bhootan, cast, of l'liari, l have 
no information. 

The political obstacles arise fiom the character of the govern¬ 
ments in the Himalaya and in Thibet itself In Nepaul, through 
which the greater j»art of the trade mm* at present, the govern¬ 
ment is very exclusive. No European, exempt those belonging 
to the political residency, is allowed to reside there, and tho re¬ 
sidency oilieers are not allowed to travel in the country more 
than a few' miles from < ‘atrnandeo. the capital There are many 
restrictions on free trade in the form of customs and transit du¬ 
ties, government and ollicial nmnojiolics, and the entire want of 
anything like a road from the British frontier to the capital, or 
beyond it to the Thibetan frontier, and this is after an alliance 
with Nepaul of more than 5U years. All natives of India, how¬ 
ever, whether our immediate subjects or belonging to native 
states, have free access to Nepaul. This rather invidious dis¬ 
tinction between natives of India and Europeans dots not pre¬ 
vent. tlie Nepaulese of all ranks and classes from deriving tho 
fullest advantage from 1‘reo resort into our provinces, where they 
arc welcome to trade and settle without any restrictions. 

The next obstacles of a political nature with winch the tnulo 
to Thibet had long to contend, were in Silvhim. In consequence, 
of a monopoly of the trade with Thibet being m tho hands of 
tho Dewan, an actual ruler of the country, who did not scruple 
to use his full |x>wer for his individual bondit, the trade through 
'tlier hands was prevented, and it was almost annihilated in Ins 
twn. After long continued and strenuous efforts, directed to 
heir removal, and m the end i lieYxpuWoji from Sikliim of the 
dftioxious individual, they are nearly or quite removed. All 
his has followed our settlement at Darjeeling, audit is from 
bis place, as shall be presently shown, that we have it most in 
ur power to diminish the obslacles, and that wo must look for 
he greatest development of a trade with Thibet. 

In Bhootan, ever since our lied political relations with it in 
1774, it has been altogether bonder and impossible to make it 
the medium of a trade with Thibet. Turner's mission to tho 
Grand Lama, 1783, failed in cflr( t ihis object ; so did Pember¬ 
ton’s mission !o Bhoof.ni, in 1838, and Eden's, in ldU. Sineo 
then, however, wo have annexed the !>ouars and lower hills of 
Bhootan, and although there h still a government, or, more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, a system of the greatest mismanagement and 
lawlessness t hat over existed anywhere, in possession of the 
portion of Bhootan giving access t<> Thibet, for the people’s sake, 
it is to bo hoped that our nearer contact with the Bliootane.se, 
since the annexation of the Dooars, or some fortunate necessity 
for extending our frontier to the Thibet border may occur, to 
enable us to clear all political obstacles in this quarter. 

I shall now proceed to give the most reliable information J 
have of the actual state and extent of the trade with Thibet. 

For the Nepaul portion lain indebted to a pajier by Mr. 
Brian Hodgson, who was long cur distinguished Resident in that 
country. It was written in 1831, and is published in No. 27 of 
the “ Selections by the Government of Bengalfor 1858. Mr. 
Hodgson invited the attention of the merchants of Calcutta and 
Bengal to tho high profits then ruling in Nepaul, where 100 per 
cent, on primocost in Calcutta or Benares was very common, and 
30 to 40 per cent, was the ordinary rate of profits ; and he gives 
tables, showing the imports and exports, rates of duties, pro¬ 
fits and much other information on the trade with Thibet, and 
with Nepaul itself, from which the foi mer is scarcely separable. 
The following is an abstract of this important paper:— 

“ Goods from India, whether tho pusluce of Europo or India, 
pay about 12 annas, or Is. (id., per package of 06 lbs,, as transit 
duty, and this franks them to the Thibet frontier. 

“ All goods into and through Nep.ml are carried mi men’ : > 
bat Li. 
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« Imports from Thibet into Nepaul pay no duty, expect musk 
and gold. 

“ All the silver from Thibet must be taken to the Nepaul 
mint, wlicro it is purchased. 

“ TJie trade with Thibet is carried on principally bv Cash- 
lucrecH, who havo houses at Dacca, Patna, Catmandoo, ana Lassa. 

“ Imports from India into Nepaul, in 1831, estimated prime 
cost, 174 lacs of rupees, or £173,000 ; 157 articles enumerated. 
Of this amount, on 57 articles, it was estimated that about three 
lacs, or £30,000 worth, wcijt on to Thibet. 

“ The exports of Nepauli^sc and Thibetan goods to the plains 
in 1)0 articles enumerated, estimated value 11 lacs, or .£'110,000, 
of which two-thirds, or £65,MOM, are on account of imports from 
Thibet into Nepaul. The trade with Nepaul is carried on 
principally by merchants of Benares, who have 10 kothecs or 
firms at Catmandoo. 

“ Transit duties levied on goods from the Nepaul frontier to 
Catmandoo, about 7 rupees, or Ids. per bullock load of 380 lbs. 
Or 3s. Od. per man’s load of ICO lbs. 

“ An ad ruloret/i duty of JH per cent, is levied on arrival at 
Catmandoo. The valuation is made by government officers. If 
it is objected to by the merchant, the government requires a 
sale to itself at the merchant’s valuation. 

“An export duty of over per cent, is levied on articles 
whether ot Nepaul, Thibet, or China. 1 ' 

The following is a list of the principal imports into Nepaul: 
—European broadcloths and other woollens of all sorts; 
European chintzes and other roit.oii of all sorts ; Euiopcan silks 
of all sorts ; European linens of all sorts ; Amritsir and Cash- 
mere shawls, good Dacca muslins, and .raimlanees’ sultans. Ac.; 
Malda and Bhuugulpoor silk and mixed sdk and cotton stuffs ; 
Benares’ kinikliubs, toft.is, mushroom, Miamlas, dopattabs, Ac. ; 
Mirzapoorand Caploekharwasand gar has, niowsahans, andaisabs, 
Ac. ; Belial* pagrees, kliasns, Ac. ; Bareilly, Lucknow, and T.mda 
chintzes ; European cutlery, as knives, scissors, A<\ ; European 
glass ware, as chandeliers, wall-shades, Ac. ; European mirrors, 
window glass, Ac. ; Indian kiranas, or groceries, drugs, dyes, ami 
spicery of all sorts ; peltry of Eurone and India, as Dacca and 
other skins, goat ditto, Ac.; quicksilver, vermilion, red and 
white lead, brimstone, jasta, ranga, camphor, indigo ; precious 
stones, as diamond, emerald, pearls, [coral ; Indian laces, as 
killabuttu, go tab, Ac. 

The following is a list of the principal exports from Nepaul : 
—Chours or vak tails ; Thibetan, Himalayan, and Chinese wool¬ 
lens, as maleeda, toes, nnmda, cbourpat, ruliry. Idiot, Ac.; Chinese 
damasked and brocaded .satins and silks; sobaga or borax: 
Ncpaulese, Bbootca, and (’lnnese drugs ; rhubarb, mihargix ab, 
zahannoh.iru, inoimra, jatamangsie, hurt.d, Ac.; lUmotca and Nc- 
paulcse 1 >apei*, musk pods* gold, silver, rupees nf tho plains, m- 
pees of Nepaul, and copper pice of ditto, ponies, or tanghans, 
hardware, as iron phowr.dis, Ac., Ac. 

The chief exports to Thibet are European broad cloths (crim¬ 
son, green, orange, liver, and brown arc preferred), cutlery, 
pearls, coral, diamonds, cmuvlds, indigo, and opium. 

The chief imports from Thibet arc, chours or yak tails, win t< ■ ; 
ditto black ; Chinese velvet', satins, silk thread, and raw silk ; 
peltry of Mongolia and Bhotc, as samoor, kakooii, chimh-klial, 
garbsooth, Ac., borax, and lurs ; Cbineso and Biin tea ten, drugs. 

From Calcutta, Patna, and Benares tin* routes moot at, 
Sugmvlio, on the frontier of Cliamparun. whence it is ten stages 
to Catmandoo. There arc two routes from Catmandoo, the, capita 
of Nepaul, to the frontier of Thibet, one by Konto, the other hy 
Kiroong. The former runs from the cast end of the valley of 
Nepaul, tin*, latter from the western. Both places are eight 
stages from Catmandoo. From these pi.ices it i> about a 
month’s journey to Lassa, and the hire of a pony or mule is 
about ten rupees, or U 1. 

From Mr. Hodgson’s tables, 1 reckon tlio total annual trade 
between India anil Nepaul, including Thibet, to amount to about 
£ ‘286,000. It has probably increased since his tunc, but of this 
I have no authentic information. 

1 now come to Darjeeling as the next route for trade with 
Thibet. This place being a British possession in the Himalaya, 
it differs in every respect from Nepaul, as holding out superior 
advantages for a greatly extended trade with Lu.^a. It is under 
400 miles from Calcutta, of which 200 1ms a railway, and al¬ 
though a rail is much wanted for tho remainder of the distance, 
it has, in the meantime, a good cart-road from the foot of tho 
hills to the station, 30 miles ; whereas Catmandoo is more than 
600 miles distant from Calcutta, with no road at all in the hills. 
Darjeeling is the shortest route from Bengal to Lassa, tbo dis¬ 
tance being Hay .30(1 miles, of which we have now the control of 70 
miles through Sikliim to Ohooinbi, and over which wo can, under 
treaty with the Si khan Itajuh, make a road whenever we wish. 

The present trade with Thibet through Darjeeling, as in 
Nepaul, cannot well be separated from tho trade of Darjeeling 
tself. Of the present amount of this trade I have not correct 
information. I 11 1851, Hie imports into Darjeeling from the 
plains were estimated at three lacs of rupees, or £30,0u0 ; from 
Thibet, in 1861, at 70,000 rupees. The principal export from 
Darjeeling to the plains is led, of which about 1,3(10,000 lbs. is 
expected this ;.c«i on, \\ Lik h may be valued at LlO<\<‘0(>. The 


principal exports to Thibet are, English broadcloth (brown, 
purple, orange, green, mid yollow tho most preferred), ciftlenr, 
indigo, tobacco, sugar, rice, cotton sheetings, ondy (or castor-oii), 
silk, crockery, Ac. Wool is a very important product of Thibet, 
and may be looked to as a valuable export. In thut country 
| mid the adjoining ones there are immense tracts of pasture land, 

! on which 'flocks of sheep, in almost countless numbers, aro 
| maintained. Seven or eight thousand sheep is a common number 
for even ordinary graziers to possess. 

The greater elevation and cold temperature of these countries, 
with the tine pasture, produce very Heavy fleeces of the finest 
wool, and of a very long staple, quite as fine as the Australian 
wool, but more valuable for many fabrics, on vucouut of its longer 
staple. 

While at Darjeeling I procured some loads oY this wool, and 
sent, samples of it, with rate of cost, for trial and 
export to Calcutta and elsewere. It was highly spoken 
of ; and tho industrial school at Jubbulporc, in the 
Central Provinces of India, celebrated for its fine carpets, 
was so pleased with it, that the managers offered to send me a 
lac of rupees (£10,0()<»), to be laid out in purchasing wool for 
them, at the rates I had quoted. I need scarcely say it was not 
procurable ; but the wool is, in Thibet, in immense quantity. 

Of tho state of trado at this moment through Bhootan I 
cannot speak. It was, as regards English and Indian goods, at 
a complete stand-still all my time (from 1839 to 1861). Captain 
Pemberton, in bis report (1838) says :—“There was every reason 
to believe that the trade which formerly existed between Bengal 
and Thibet was at one time carried on through Bhootan, and to 
its total cessation may, in a great degree, be attributed the 
marked deterioration of the latter country.” 

The following is a list of the principal articles imported from 
and exported to Bhootan. The former amounts to 7,375 rupees, 
or £737 only, the. latter to 4,150 rupees, or £4 15. Imports:— 
Debang (China silks), cow-tails, hill ponies, wax, walnuts, musk, 
lac, madder or inunjeet, blankets, silver. Exports :—Indigo, 
cloves, nutmeg, cardamom, nukher, camphor, sugar, copper, 
broad-cloth 1 castor-oil silk), coarse ditto, googool, sandal-wood, 
country gunpowder, dried fish, tobacco. 

Of the city of Lassa, as the focus of all Thibetan trade, there 
is, as you are all aw are, not much known as the result of Euro¬ 
pean observation on the spot., nor can T give you positive in¬ 
formation as to the profits to bo made there, on English and 
tudurn goods. From all 1 have learned at Darjceliug, they aro 
very large, and .is goods in transit, loaded with a profit of 3n 
or 10 pel* cent, in Nepaul, are still profitable at Lassa, it is quite 
1 tear that goods going direct through Darjeeling to Lassa, w P 1 
mil any custom or transit duties, us 111 Nepaul, and not hax.ng 
Nepaul profits added to the prime cost, must be very profitable 
indeed. * 

At Lassa, tho trade arrangements are mi a good foi/tfng, ac¬ 
cording I o my information. It is re-sorted toby people of many 
different nations from e\ery direction, and the merchants of 
each country appoint their own chief or consul, who is tho me¬ 
dium of communication with the local government, and Ims the 
power of settling all disputes among his countrymen without 
reference to his own or tho Thibetan government The Newars 
of Nepaul, the Caslmicreos of Patna and Dacca, tho Hhootane.sc, 
the Ladakcos, as well as the merchants of many countries lying 
between Thibet and China, havo consuls of this description. 
The last account of trade at Lassa by a traveller, is by 
Nunphid Pundit, of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey. 
Ho says ‘ During the month of December, merchants from 
all parts bring their merchandize hero from China, Tartary, 
Darchando, Cliando, Khan, Tawang, Bhootan, Sikliim, Nepaul, 
Darjeeling, l'atna, and Ladak. Fom China, silks of all varie¬ 
ties, carpets, and chinaware. From Jiling, iu Tartary, is 
brought gold-lice, silks, precious gems, carpels nof a* superior 
manufacture, horse-saddles, and a very large kind of tlumoa, or 
large-tailed sheep, also valuable,, horses. From Darchando 
immense quantities of tea (Darchando is said to he situated 
north-eaHt of Lassa, and to bo distant two mouths’ journey). 
PromtMiamlo city, in the Khan territory, an enormous quantity 
of the musk perfume is brought, which eventually finds its way 
to Europe, through Nepaul. Bice and other grain that ia 
foreign to Lassa, is brought from Tawung, in Bhootan. From 
Sikhim, rice and tobacco; and from Nepaul, Darjeeling, and 
Patna, broad-cloth, silks, satins, saddles, and precious stones, 
coral, pearls, sugar, spices, and a variety of Indian commodities.’’ 

I have now to conclude with a few observations on the 
best moans of improving and greatly extending this trade, 
and they are suggestc d by what has gone before. Our 
great aim should be to , clear the way of all obstacles from 
our own to the Thibetan frontier, and it may be done in 
this way:—Firstly, w'e require a new commercial treaty 
with Nepaul, stipulating for tho abolition of all transit and 
customs duties on European and Indian goods, whether for 
Nepaul or Thibet, and for the removal of all official interference 
with tho trade between the British frontier and the frontier of 
Thibet. 1 have no hope 11 1 at we can at present induce tho 
government to make a road to Catmandoo and onwards to the 
pa.. .c;-, but it may be hoped for amiu day, amt tho treaty 1 * 
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feasible. Secondly, we should take advantage of our present close 
connection with Bhootan. to remove all obstructions to trade 
betweeu the Boosts and tke Thibtan frontier. I am, however, 
one of those who think that it would have been the best thing 
possible for the people of that counry, if the British Govern¬ 
ment had annexed the whole of it instead of the Dooars only. 
This would have effectually cleared the way for trade 
to the north, and put a stop for the future to Bhootanese 
kidnapping of our subjects, and violent broaches of frontier, 
which the partial annexation will not effect. Thirdly and 
lastly, We should direct our best attention to the route by 
Darjeeling as tho shortest and best to Thibet. There is not 
very much left to bo done now to secure the benefits 
of tne route, if the government would take it up in earnest. 
There are many'other considerations connected with Darjeeling 
which could be fulfilled at the same time, and it would be wise 
and beneficent to attend to them. What is wanted is the ex¬ 
tension of the railway to the foot of the hills, a road from Dar 
jeeling for foot travellers an 1 pouies, with rope or iron suspen 
sion bridges over the Runjeot and Teesta rivers to the Thibetan 
frontier at Chola, and the establishing of an annual fair or bazaar 
to continue for two months in the spring, at some place in Sik- 
him, near the frontier, to enable the Thibetans, who might not 
dosire to go on to Darjeeling, to dispose of their goods, and pro¬ 
vide themselves with return investments. After these arrange¬ 
ments are completed, I do not see why we should not go further 
a-head to develope our commerce with Thibet, and urrange to 
have a British consulate at Lassa. Russian goods are to be 
found in the bazaar at Lassa, and the Russians are fond of fol¬ 
lowing their wares in this direction ; our English and Indian 
goods are in great request there, and we may as well follow 
them also. This, however, is a matter which, yon will probably 
agree with me, requires much consideration and discussion. 
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COAL AT KORBA IN THE BELASPORE DISTRICT OF THB CENTRAL 
PROVINCES 

From T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., Superintendent, Geological 

Survey of India, to tho Secretary to the Government of India, 

Home Department,—No. 727, dated Calcutta, the 17th May 
1870. 

I have now the honor to forward to you, in original, a report 
on the character and quantity of the coal exposed in the Belas- 
L Dis trict, near tho village of Korba, drawn up by Mr. W. T. 
PTl after his recent examination of the locality. The re¬ 
ad promised to be submitted before the end of May (iny 
to your Office, No. 007, dated 28th December 1869). I 
u ao appended the results of Assay of the various speci¬ 
mens orthe coal seen by Mr. Blauford. 

2. It will be seen that, after careful examination, Mr. Blan- 
ford has arrived at the conclusion that there are very favorable 
prospects of tho coal field turning out productive of a large 
amount of workable coal of fair quality. 

The coal field in which Korba is situated farther extends to 
tho East as far as Rabknk, the Oodeypore of the maps: There 
is abundance of coal in the Eastern portion, but the quality has 
not yet been examinee). There is, however, not much reason to 
* suppose that it will differ materially from that the same coals 
to the West. 

3. There is, therefore, as anticipated by myself long since, 
every probability of au extensive and useful supply of coal be- 
iug available in these Districts, spread over a very considerable 
area (Oodeypore is some 50 miles from Korba, in a right line). 

4. The occurrence of large plateaus of high ground, nearly 
flat on typ, locally known as Fats (Main Pat, Jimeera Pat, &c.,) 
in this vicinity, ought not to be forgotten, for these offer free 
selection of localities in every way adapted as retreats for Euro¬ 
peans during the hot whether, which, if a Railway be construct¬ 
ed here from Calcutta, would become readily accessible. The 
upper portion of all theao plateaus is composed of trappean 
rocks overlaid by thick laterite, and for the most part they have 
au abundance of excellent water. The value of such a plateau, 
offering wide open space, dry/or well-drained soil, water abun¬ 
dant and good, and with an elevation of 4,000 feet above the 
sea, as sanatorial locations for either Troops or Civilians, cannot 
be too strongly insisted on. 

5. In view of a Railway being constructed, it may be well 
also to draw attention to the present abundant supply of timber 
for sleepeers and other purposes, most of which will, in a few 
years more, if care be not takeu, pass iato the hands of 
speculators and contractors. It would, undoubtedly, be desirable 
to take some early steps towards the preservation of these forests. 

Report on the Coal at Korba, in the Rdmmre Districts. 

1. Locality and mode of outcrop *—The village of Korba is 
situated in the Eastern part of the Belaspore District belonging 
to the Chatiagarh (Chutteesgurh) Diyision of the Central Provin¬ 
ces, and is the residence of a zemindarwho owns a large portion 
of the surrounding oountry. It lies on the left or Eastern bank 
of the Hasdo Rivet, a laiye tributary of the Mahahaddi. This 


stream has, in most places, a broad sandy bed, varying, however, 
from about 200 yarns to above half a mile in breadth. The 
country around Korba, for many miles in all directions, is flat, 
or very gently undulating, and usually covered with day. 

Coal is exposed in two places close to the right (western) 
bank of tho river, just below Korba. The exposures are iu the 
bed of the river, no section beiug seen in the bauk itself, and, as 
will presently be shown, it is probablo that both belong to tho 
same seam of coal. A very slight rise in the river is sufficient to 
couceal both outcrops. 

The lower outcrop, whiph is about half a mile below the 
village, is the host suited for examination, as both the top and 
bottom of the seam aro exposed. A considerable proportion of 
the section is above water during tha dry season, although there 
is always a great thickness concealed. The seam is remarkably 
thick, hut, owing to its mode of occurrence, it is impossible to 
measure it exactly. It may, however, bo computed sufficiently 
closely for all practical purposes. The (tip varies iu inclination 
from 13® to about 18° and iu direction from N. 30® E. at the 
Northern extremity of the section to N. 16° E. at the Southern 
end. Tho horizontal breadth of the outcrop at the angles to the 
strike is 350 feet, and, taking the average dip at 15® the corres¬ 
ponding thickness is 90 feet. This, I believe, is rather below the 
truth than in excess of it. 

Both above and below the cool, massive felspathic sundstones 
occur. Below the seam but a sniAll thickness of these rocks is 
exposed, but above it, at least, 400 or 500 feet aro seen in the 
river. 

2. Section of coal f scam and ymlity of coal .—Of course the 
great thickness already mentioned does not consist throughout 
of workable coal. Bands of shale and of inferior coal are inter¬ 
spersed, as is more or less the cose with most Indian coal 
seams. From the imperfect manner in which the seam is ex¬ 
posed, especially towards the base and from the surface as 
usually happens, in similar positions, being extensively decom¬ 
posed, it is impossible to obtain a correct idea of tho quality of 
the coal without cutting into it. I consequently had a series of 
small tuts dug, 6 to 7 feet deop, and from these and the portions 
of the seam fairly seen iu the river bed, I obtained a good section 
of the whole thickuess with the exception of about 10 feet. To 
examine these few feet would have caused some delay with the 
meaus at my disposal; and I had already fully ascertained the 
existence of a large proportion of good coal. 

The section of the seam thus ascertained is the following. 
Of all the bands of coal to which letters are attached, specimens 
have been transmitted to Calcutta for analysis :— 


inferior coal hore and there 


Sand-stone— 

Shale about . . 

Coal of fuir quality. . 

Inferior coni 
Shale and inferior coal 
Good coal,.-tn inch or two of i 
Good coal ... 

Shale and coal mixed 
Good coal ... 

Shalo with bands of coal 
Good coal ... 

Coal aud Bliale mixed 
Shale with bands of coal 
Coal of fair quality .. 

Inferior coal 
Good coal . 

Shale 
Coal 
Shale 
Coal 

Simla and inforior coal 
Good coal ... 

Shale with bands of coal 
Sliale and coal, the latter good in part 
Coal, rather inferior in parts but genorally good 
Shale 

Good coal .. 

Not examined about 
Shale 

Goodcodl... 

Not e.annmed about 
Good coal . 

Shalo . 

Good coal containing one or two thin band* of shale 
Not examined about 

Shale ... ... ... «“ 

Good coal... 

Sandy shale ) 

Sandstone f 


Feet. Inches 


1 

l 

I 

3 

3 

a 

1 

3 

3 

4 

2 
2 

1 
0 

5 
0 
0 

T 

2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
L 

3 
I 

4 

3 

4 
0 

6 


*9 


0 

0 

0 

3 

9a 

06 

(t 

Oc 

a 

Od 

0 

0 

6 

8 

tie 

8 

% 

0 

0 

0 

Of 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

Oh 

4 

3* 

Q 

4 

8; 


Tho above section shews 
good coal. The proportion is 


a minimum thickness of .V) feet of 

_. probably nearer two-thirds of tho 

seam. The best bands appeal* to be those marked b, g } and A. 
Portions of these and especially the lower 2 feet of h * appeared 
to me equal iu quality tq any coal found in the Raneegungo 


* By a rough experiment, I obtained very fair coke from this part 
Of the seam. 

* In oase of a railway bridge being necessary across the Hasdo 
Korba appears to be a more favorable spot than any other in the neigh, 
bonrhooa. as the breadth of the river is moderate, and a considerably 
portion of the channel rocky. For several mile* above and below tho 
breadtt is very much greater and the bed a wide expanse of sand* 
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' field. There is some iron pyrites here and there, but not 
throughout. Thq coal ignites readily and burns well with rather 
more flame than usual in Indian coal obtained from the surface. 
The ash left is large in quantity, and partly red, partly white. 

Probable extent of team .—Metumorpliic rocks are seen in the 
Hasdo uIkuiI three miles South of Korba, and also at about the 
same distance to the North : these mark the limits of the beds 
accompanying the coal in those directions. East and West, the 
coal-bearing beds extend to a great distance, and to the North- 
East they arc apparently yontiimous with those forming the hills 
East of Churi and Sutringll, and these are probably part of one 
large field which has been found by Mr. Medlicotl to extend 
beyond Sirgnja. But, unfortunately, the surface of the country 
near Korba is so much covered with alluvial deposits that very 
few locks are visible, and those seen are almost invariably 
coarse sandstones, the dip of which can rarely be determined 
accurately. West of the Hasdo the cnncealmeni is even greater 
than to the East, while in the latter direction, the whole country 
is au immense forest, rendering the relative position of the few 
outcrops met with \ery obscure. 

But little information can be derived from the rocks .seen in 
the Hasdo. The second outcrop of coal occurs about :J0C) yards 
higher up the liver than that already described, and close in the 
same (right) bank. It is distinctly seem to be faulted against 
the sandstones which overlie the coal arc exposed at the Southern 
outcrop. About fit) feet of coal exposed, neither the top nor the 
base of the seam being visible. The dip is very irregular and 
and twisted, owing to the fault close bv ; it averages about 12 = to 
N. 10® W. 

It apjiears more probable that this is the tlm same seam as 
that seen a little farther down the river, and that it is brought 
up again by the fault than that two seams oT such unusual 
thickness should occur in the same beds. This, however, can 
only be positively decided by boring. The coal at the more 
Northern outcrop appears rather inferior to that seen to the 
South, but in the latter locality, the central portion of the seam 
contains more shale and inferior coal than the ton and bottom, 
and it is the central portion of the seam which alone is exposed* 
tothe North. If the two outcrops belong to the same scam 
the fault lias a downthrow on its Eastern side of no amount! 
probably not much above loO feet. 

So far as any reliance can be placed upon the dips on the 
sandstones, the general direction appears to be North bv East to 
North-East, for about a mile up the river, abo\e‘thc coal. 
Beyond this no rocks are seen, dust above the \ lllage of Korba, 
on the left bank, there is a reversed dip to the South-West., but 
it is probably local. 

Belowed the Southern outcrop, rock is only seen in the river 
at distant intervals. The few sections observed appear to indicate 
that the direction of the dip changes to the Eastward. In i his 
case the outcrop of the seam may pass for a long distance down 
the river, being concealed by the sand in the bed, which is here 
of great width. All the dips seen appear to be lower than those 
at the outcrop of the coal ; and it is highly probable that the 
amount of inclination may be higher at this spot than it is Use 
where, and tin* direction of the dip different in consequence of I 
the fault close by. The circumstances already mentioned of the ' 
variation in both amount and direction of the dip at different 
parts of the outcrop in the coal seam itself, is in favor of this 
view. 

So far as an opinion can be formed on these very imperfect 
data, it uppers that the rocks associated with the* coal cover 
a large tract of country, and it is improbable that so thick a seam 
should thin out within a short distance. It is, however, quite 
iu accordance with our knowledge of similar seams in other parts 
of India that the exact thickness, the quality of the coal, and the 
iropottion of good coal to inferior coal and shale should be 
uglily variable. 

If the coal scam be continous, it should be found west of the 
Hasdo throughout a tract from one to two miles broad, extend¬ 
ing probably in a West North-Western direction from the river, 
the Southern boundary of this tract passing through the more 
more Northern of the two outcrops seen in the river. East of the 
stream the seam should underlie the village of Korba and the 
river bank for at least a mile below and probably one to two miles 
above the village, and it may extend for an indefinite distance 
to the Eastward,but it is possibly at a considerable depth below 
the surface throughout a large proportion of the area. 

It is evident that before attempting to open a coal mine, bor¬ 
ing must be resorted to in order to ascertain the extent of the 
seam, and its depth beneath the surface. Th 9 best places for 
boring will depend upon whether it is desirable that the caal 
should be extracted on the East or on the West side of the 
Hasdo. # 

It to the West, as the strike of- the rocks is somewhat uncer¬ 
tain, the first bonus should be made about a quarter of a mile 
West North-West of the spot where the more Northern outcrop 
appears in the river. Although the strike at the outcrop is West 
by South, there can be but little doubt that the normal strike is 
North of West, and that the alteration is due to the fault. 
Should the coal not be found in the first boring, within a depth 
of 200 feet, two others,—one 300 yards further North, the other 


at the same distance to the South,—should be made. When the 
true direction of the outcrop is ascertained, it will be well to con¬ 
tinue the borings alone it at distances, not exceeding half a mile 
apart, as any slight change of direction coupled with the high 
dip (if the latter be constant) will take the coal below the depth 
to which borings can most conveniently be made. There is also 
a possibility of other faults occurring besides that seen in the 
river. 

Ou the East of the Haado the question is simpler. The fault 
so frequently referred to must either pass through the village of 
Korba or just South-East of it. West of the fault, a boring be¬ 
hind the zemindar's residence would probably pass through the 
seam. East of the fault the best place for* boring is at a spot 
where sandstone occurs in the left bank of the liver below Korba, 
due East of the more Southern outcrop oil the right bank. 
Owing to the rather high dip, these borings should be made to a 
deptli of about 400 feet, if coal be not found sooner. But, as 
I have already suggested, it is far from improbable that the high 
dip is local, and that on the left bank of tne liasdo the inclina¬ 
tion is less, in which case the cod! may l>e found at a moderate 
depth. Other borings, if the above art! successful, may be 
made at intervals along the East hank of the seiinn below Korba. 
To the North of Korba the coal for some distance is probably 
at a considerate depth, but, if continous, it musi again rise 
towards the surface between one and two miles North of Korba. 
It is, however, impossible to indicate with accuracy a good spot 
for boring in this direction. Tho host plan for examining the 
ground would be to put down a series along a line running North 
North-East from Korba at half mile intervals. 

Facilities for mining .—The dip of the Ream where seen in the 
river, although considerable, is by no means so high as to be any 
impediment to mining beyond its efleot in rapidly increasing 
the depth of the seam below the surface. The Bands! one above 
the coal is firm and massive, and will probably furnish a good 
roof. The coal appears compact, the joints or “barks” are 
rather irregular, but still sufficiently marked in general to faeil- 
tatc mining. Some of the very best and brightest co.il is, as 
usual, rather brittle,* but the greater portion of the seam bears 
carriage well. 

In consequence of the absence of bands of shale in the over¬ 
ling sandstone, the quantity of water may be rather larger 
than usual, but iu the small pits dug in tho bed of the river, the 
coal did not appear in general, to be porous. 

In mining a seam of such thickness as this, especially where 
the proportion of good coal is larger, if the roof prove ns sound 
as will probably be the case, it will be an important economic 
question whether some more advantageous method »f- ui g ‘ 
cannot be adopted than that of removing a small section o|y clr? 
seam, not exceeding 12 feet in height, by “ longwnll,” or sti]^worse 
by “ post stall,” more epeckdly as it is highly improba 1 ie that 
the best bands of coal will be found for any distance onAlie same 
horizon,—a most serious drawback to mining on either of the 
two English systems mentioned. It would, however, be prema¬ 
ture to enter into this subject at present, but the me¬ 
thods adopted for extracting the thick deposits of lignite or 
brown coal found in parts of Germany are deserving of attention. 

Conclusion .—I have endeavoured to show my reasons for the 
opinion I have formed as to the Korba coal. My conclusions 
are briefly tliut both the quality and mode of occurrence are 
favorable. In thickness, in quality, and in the proportion of 
good coal to inferior coal and shale, the seam surpasses that 
near Chanda. The question of the extent over which the coal 
extends must be ascertained by boring. 

Camp Korba , | W. T. 13 LAN FORD, 

The 1 $th April 1870. J Deputy Sit piGeological Survey o) India. 

The following Table gives the result of Assay of,the Coals referr¬ 
ed to in Mr. JJlanford's Report just given :— 



* Cakes slightly. 

The 9 th May 1870. A. Tween. 

* This bright coal, as I have mentioned, makes a very fair coke* and 
in that state is far less brittle besides being much lighter and conse¬ 
quently costing Isss for csxrfage. The cost of cooking in ovens heated 
by waste coal would be very trifling. 
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P BICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.— Latkst . Punjab.— AVebk Ending 18th Skit. 1870. 


Official Quotat ions. _ 

ial. -—Week ending 20 th August. 


Burdwan Division. 

OEISHA y> 

Assam » • 

Dacca „ 

Patna „ 

Bhaugalpore n 
Son Til al Perghs. 

Presidency 
IUjsiiahye n 

C'HOTA NaGPORE. 


Burdwan . 

Bauncoorab ... 
Beerbhoom ... 

Hooghly. 

Howrah. 

Midnaporo. 

fialasoro. 

Cuttack. 

Pooroo . 

Darning . 

Goalparah. 

Kaniroop . 

Liokimporo ... 

Nowgong .. 

Habsaugor. 

Dacca. 

Bockorgung e o. 
Furreoapor ... 
Mynmeiising... 
Sylhet ...• ... 

Cachar . 

Patna. 

Gva. 

Chumparum ... 

Sip un. 

bhaliabad. 

Tirhoot . 

Bhaugalporo ... 

Monghyr . 

Purnoah. 

Godda. 

Nya Doonkuh.. 

Rajmehal . 

Dooghur. 

Calcutta. 

Nuddea . 

Jessoro . 

24 Porgs. 

Bagroah. 

Dinaporo . 

Malduh . 

Moorshodabad. 

Pubua. 

Itungporo . 

llagarcohagli.. 
Maunbhooin ... 


likepe>- I'UjXt. I Wheal pu' rupee. 
204 Seors. 142 Scors. 

21 i » 14 


M i» 

lft 77 

23 „ 

32 77 

28 ,7 

23d i 

1ft >7 

1« ,7 

20 77 

11 71 

1ft ,1 

lft 77 

21 ,1 

20 11 

21 ,i 

21 , 

8* :: 

$ :: 

21 „ 

20 

19 I, 

20 ,, 

18 15 /lft,, 
20 „ 


l«l v 

18 „ 

20 „ 

18 ,7 

19 „ 

15 77 

18 5/16 „ 
17 „ 


North Western Provinces .—30 Sett. 1870. 




1 Wheat. 

1 Rico. 

W&RUT DIVISION. 

Debra Dhoon 

1G 

8 

12 

0 

\ 

Saharunporo 

19 

ft 

15 

I 

\ 

Moozuffernuggor ... 

21 

ft 

15 

7 

X 

Mcorut 

19 

4 

1G 

0 

A 

Boolunshuhur 

21 

4 

IL 

0 

Kumaon 7, 

Kumaon 

15 

0 

12 

8 


Gurbwal . 

22 

8 

18 

0 

Rohilkunp,, 

Bij nour 

20 

13 

11 

13 


Morudabad 

21 

14 

lft 

4 


Budaou ... ... 

21 

12 

15 

15 


Bareilly . 

20 

15 

15 

0 


Shalychanporo 
Terai Pergiimiah^.. 

22 

H 

12 

0 


20 

10 

I« 

15 

Agra „ 

Muttra . 

20 

0 

12 

0 


Agra . 

20 

0 

12 

8 


Furruckabad 


• 

17 

0 


Mynpoorio... 

19 

8 

9 

0 

If 

Etawah . 

18 

4 

1 G 

0 


Etah. 

21 

0 

12 

0 

THASSOO ” 

Jaolnn . 

19 

12 

11 

8 

11 

Jhansie ... ... 

1ft 

ft 

10 

12 

77 

Lullatporo. 

18 

15 

7 

14 

Allahabad ,, 

Cawnporo ... 

18 

14 

14 

2 


Futtehporo 

15 

8 

14 

8 

» 

Banda . 

15 

0 

... 


71 

17 

Allahabad... | ... 

Hamoerporo ... 

lft 

0 

14 

0 

77 

Jouuporo. 

17 ‘ 

0 

15 * 

ft 

Benares „ 

Goruckporo 

19 

10 

20 

3 

) ) 

Dilutee 

21 

4 

8 

12 

91 

Azimgurh. 

Mirzaporo. 

18 

13 

15 

8 

91 

17 

0 

16 

0 1 

99 

Benares ... 

14 

IS 

12 

13 

Aimers ]\ 

iGhozeoporo 

1 17 

8 

12 

8 

| Ajmer o . 

10 

0 

ft 

8 1 


udh —Fourth week of August 1870 . 




Wheat. 

Rice. 


Lucknow Division. 

Lucknow 

18 

4 

13 

12 


Oonao. 

18 

10 

14 

2 


Barabunkeeo., 

18 

0 

14 

0 

Seetapore I) 

Seetapore 

21 

12 

11 

10 


Hurdui 

21 

1 

12 

9 


[Choree 

23 

ft 

11 

ft 

Fvzabad „ 

Fyzabad 

17 

0 

16 

2 


Baraich 

18 

0 

13 

8 


Gondah 

21 

0 

14 

8 

Roy Bareilly 

Roy Bareilly... 

17 

8 

14 

12 


Sultunpoor ... 

10 

0 

14 

4 


Portabgurh ... 

_•_ 

lft 

4 

13 

8 


Delhi Division. 

{Delhi ... 


17 

7 

0 

0 

71 

jUurgaon... 

... 

17 

ft 



17 

Kumal ... 

... 

17 

0 

8 

0 

HlSSAR «i 

Hinsar ... 

... 

15 

0 

9 

0 

f| 

Jtohtuk ... 

... 

lft 

0 

10 

0 

11 

Sirsa 

... 

13 

0 

12 

0 

AMBALLA 1, 

Amballa .. 

... 

20 

0 

12 

0 

V 

Ludianah 

„ 

18 

0 

7 

0 


Simla 


13 

0 

7 

o 

Jullundhur 

Jullundhur 

<M 

IS 

0 

9 

o 

77 

Amritsar 7 

Hoshiurporo 
Kangra ... 
Amritsar 

* 

18 

0 

8 

0 


Syalkot ... 


14 

0 

10 

0 

_ u 

Gurdaspore 


17 

8 

7 

0 

LaIIOUE )) 

Ijahoro .. 

... 

15 

8 

9 

8 


Fezrozcporo 


15 

8 

ft 

8 

CUJERAT \\ 

Gnjoranwftlla 


U 

8 

8 

ft 

Hawaii Pindi 


17 

12 

6 to 10 

17 

77 

Jhelum ... 
Gujerat ... 


lft 

4 

5 

0 

71 

Shahporo 


12 

8 

ft" 

0 

Mooltan „ 

Multan ... 


11 

8 

5 

12 

71 

Jhung ... 

... 

12 

0 

8 

0 

77 

Montgomery 

... 

13 

0 

7 

0 

77 

Mozutfnuggur 


12 

14 

ft 

8 

Dera I. Kuan 

99 

Dera 1 . Khan ... 
Dera G Khan... 

12 

0 

ft 

4 

99 

Bunnoo... 


15 

0 

5 " 

0 

Pesiiawar , 

Peshawar 

see 

17 

9 

ft 

8 

17 

17 

Kohut ... 
jHuzara... 


15 

15 

4 

7 


Central Provinces.—. 

Month of July 1870. 


i 

1 Wheat. 

Rico. 

NAuroRE. Nagpore. 

1 


11 

4 

Blmndara 

14 

0 

15 

0 

Chanda .. 

10 

0 

10 

8 

Wurdah. 

11 

11 

8 

5 

Balaghat. 

15 

0 

18 

0 

.1 u dbulfoue. .Tubbulpore 

14 

10 

8 

0 

Saugur . 

14 

n 

9 

ft 

Dumoh. 

12 

5“ 

11 

0 

jMundla. 

15 

0 

15 

0 

Sconce . 

17 

0 

10 

0 

NerbuDDA. Baitool. 

12 

12 1 

ft 

8 

llosliungabad ... 

11 

8 1 

9 

0 

Chindwara 

|-1 

8 

10 

0 

Nursingporo 

13 

8 

10 

0 

Nimar. 

11 

12 

9 

14 

Chutteesourii. Raoporo. 


0 

23 

0 

Bolasporo 

24 

0 

24 

0 

iHumbulporo 

14 

0 

28 

0 

Upper Gody. Soronclm. 

10 

0 

4 

0 

Madras .—May 18 

70. 




1 2 iul-Sort Rice* 

| Choi urn. 


Fuzly 

1278 1279 

Fuzly 1278 1279. 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Northern Section. Ganjam 

289 

255 

213 

18ft 

IVizagnpatam,. 

380 

305 

222 

166 

Godavory 

284 

240 

Jft5 

127 

ilCietna 

350 

340 

148 

203 

Nelloro 

3G3 

350 

155 

182 

Ceded Districts- Cnddapah 

407 

419 

174 

199 

Bellary 

356 

377 

124 

178 

Kumool 

443 

403 

148 

i m 

Eabt Centre. Madras 

444 

346 # 

240 

221 

North Arcot.. 

395 

331 

201 

193 

South Arcot.. 

401 

289 

220 

140 

Cauvery. Tan jure 

349 

271 

194 

137 

Triohinopoly.. 

369 

293 

159 

135 

Southern Section. Madura 

405 

350 

194 

200 

Tinnovelly ... 

391 

384 


183 

West Centre. Coimbatore... 

442 

405 

284 

262 

Ncilgherries 

523 

562 

*291 

320 

Salem 

375 

335 

203 

173 

West. South Canara 

350 

367 



Malabar 

441 

412 




Bomday Presidency.—Sept. 18 / 0 . 


Colaba 

Atta per rupee. 

ft Soovs. 

Rowa Kanta . 

Atta por rupee 

Tanna 

ft 


Punch Mahals 

in 

Seers 

Rutnoghorry 

6 


Khandeish 

7 | 

ii 

»i 

Dapoolio, D. 

Vingorla 

9 


Ahmodcuggnr 

Nftsaiok 

6 

74 

Si'.wunt Wtiroo 

74 

71 

Poona 

84 


North Canara 

4 

Sholapoor 

ftj 

ii 

Surat 

8 


Sattara 


Broach 

8 

11 

Kolapore 

4\ 

ii 

Ahmodabnd ... 

9 


Kuiladghee ... 

5 

ii 

Kaira 

7 

11 

Belgaum 

4 

i* 

Cutch 

Gujerat 

Baroda. Residency 
Malii Kantai ... 


Dharwar 


is 
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THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Revenue mul Expenditure of the Government of India for the first two months of the year 1870-71, as oompared with the 
' corresponding period of 1869-70. 


HKVb*UK4 AND RECEIPTS, 


' Miiy 1 !869' May 1 1070 j IliCr0fWje .Decrease. 


Mil^l8701 Tn oaso | Decrease 


' Land Revenue 
; [Tributes and Contributlc 
t Native States ., 

! Forest . 

’ .Excise on Spintn itiii 11 >i 
’ ■ Assessed Tux on 


£ £ I 

8,717.8:18, 3,841,003' 


! Custom f. 


373,988 

498.751 

114.703 

i : 

jSalfc .. 


1 »;s,ft59! 

1,000,208' 

87,241 

i 

Opium 


. 1.4.34,175; 

1,265,SOT 

1(18,360 

Stumps 


38(1,29) 

158,119; 


228,171 

Mint. 


51,8221 

14.293: 


37,329 

Post Office .. 


35,99(i 

146.326 

110,33(1 


Telegraph .. 

|Law and Justice . 


2,77* 

142,302 

21,327; 

301,802 

19,555 
219,500 

:: 1 

Police.. 


4S,fl.**9 

a9.357| 


4,262 | 

Marino 


20.HHI 

24,5701 

3,098 


Education ., 


13,005 

10.703! 

W'«, 

Interest .. . 


23,158 

82,710 

59,252 

.. 1 

Miscellaiicou.M 


.! 29,4'loj 

30,193, 

1,73+ 

.. !. 


Army Miscellaneous 

f.MisPal lanooUs 
Receipts .. I 
Public Works Railway Ex-' 
Onlinarv ' <*»«««. Gain . 1 

UrainaiJ * State Railways, 
Truffle It o- 
celpts,, 

Do. Extraordinary do. 
Capital Amount (1 , t • 


7,826,47:>| 8,275,603 882,383 413,175 

132,277 121,298 7,')n7 


.Interest on Funded and Unfuml- 

;! Otl Debt. ..I 

'Interest mi Service Funds and' 

other Account*.! 

Refunds and Draw I lacks.. *' i 

! ] Land Revenue " I 

.Ftirest .. "i 

I Excise mi Spirits and Drugs ' * 1 
Assessed Taxes .. 

ClIHtoIllS 

Salt .. .. . •' “j 

iopiuni .. .. ;; 

'Stamps ,, 

!;.Mint. " ■■ 

'Post Office ,, .. ” "I 

I.Telotfrapli .. .. " **| 

llAduitnistrntion ... ’j *j 

Minor Departments “ jji 

Law and Justice ,. " " i 

Police. 

Marine " '/J 

• Education 

j Ecclesiastical jj 

I<Medical Servicos ’’ *' **i 


[Stationary and Printing.. 

Political Agencies. 

■Allowances and Assignments 
I under Treaties :inr l Engage 
I moats . . ... ,, 

Miscellaneous .. ... " 

'Supei animation, Retired, and 
I Compassionate Allowances ... 


*203,3ffOj fil2,004| 

42,234 55,083 

85,411 48,861! 

377,78 i 354,181! 

44,873 48,754, 

30,031 66,708; 

1,375: 7,811 

30,130j 80,095 

08,ii7* 47,085! 

027,730! ]• i)75,108; 
17,8001 0,629 

15,9271 L 10.013, 

Ot.WU ^03.731; 

46.2821 48,244 

182.726! 181,971 

27,007 37,234 

438,800; 440,521! 

481,305 371,181; 

72,878 60,079 

104,289 92,850! 

. 27,i)27 26,208; 

74,000 76,2841 

39,79ti| 34.788! 

68,831 38,217! 


229,490 260,604 

81,936 136,704 


100,264 108,620 j 

3,880,631 4,20'), 026 j" 


8,282 

549,390 169,902 


Total Kevonuc,, 


H,004,121 8,425,0 45 S95,l8l 474,2# 


! Army.I 2,017,307 1,923,9)8 ... 113,991 

; , Public Works .. 1,038,498 001,217 ... 437,279 

i! I Railways Gnn- 

I * nmtcod ..J 8,092 9,454 1,302 

Public Wm-ks i Ra ilway Ex-j 

1 Culinary. f change, Loss..: 72,108 38,988 .. M3,200 

^ State Railways.. 2.202 028 .. 1,297 

Irrigation, Ac.., 105,387 137,713 27,328 

j State Railways.. 77 30,147 30,070 

| Total Exixmditurc..| 7.144,269, 8,097,363! 808,154 755,051 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Noten in Circulation, of the amonut of 
Bullion Reserve, uml of the Government Securities held l»y the Department, of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. / 


Date. 

J Balance of 1 Retirod by 
Circles of Issue. Tssne other Olficus 

Account. J of Ismic. 

Currency 
Notes in | 
circulation. j 

Silver Coin iSihrer Bullion Gobi Bullion 
Reserve. Reserve. | Reservo. 

i i 

Reserve in 
Government 
•Securities. 

V 

,tf 

TotOf 1 ' 

ReserVe. 



n: ! 

1 R*- 1 

Rs. 

Rs. i 

Rs. ' 

Rs. ! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

31st August 1870 ... 

Culcuttu 

3,33,93.180* 

1,38,490 

3,31,54,690 

1,34,82,080 

37,08,488 

3,12,495 

1,28,20,987 

3,03,24,650 

Ditto 

Madras 

87,03,710! 

98,470 

80,05,240: 

54,84,850 



17,28,404 

72,13,260 

Ditto 

Bombay 

3,77/21,240! 

45 950 

3,70,76 290; 

2,12,18,630' 

20,10,000 


1,17,62,960 

8,65,87,490 

Ditto 

Allahabad 

61, *16 050: 

18,85 950 

32,39,100 

39,07,769, 


. 

11,03,291 

60,11,000 

Ditto 

Lahore 

34,33,350! 

11,64,270 

2*2,09.080 

20,93,44:4 



7,00,037 

83,93,480 

Ditto 

('about 

9,87,040. 

1,94,410 

7,92,030: 

8,59.301 

. i 


1,00,059 

9,58.360 

Ditto 

Trichinopoly 

14,6*2,080! 

12,27, *220 

2,24,100 

13,27,6*21 

! 


I 1,00,059 

14.27,680 

Ditto 

Vizagapatam 

3,79,480. 

7*2.310 

3,07,1601 

2,38,111 



1 1,00,069 

3,88,170 

Ditto 

Nngpore. 

.1 41,42,‘200 

1,09,870 

40,32,330! 

35,93,448 



ft. 47,902 

41,41.860 

Ditto 

Kurrachco 

i 93 , 15 , 190 ; 

19,56,240 

19,58,950; 

33,85 054 



5,00,106 

38,85,760 

Ditto 

Akola 

| 22,54,240! 

80,940 

21,73,300, 

|_ 

2*2,50,060! 



. 

•22,50,660 


Total 

! 10,15,00,740i 

1 1 

09,74,820 

9,45,31.920| 

5,84,41,0731 

03,24^488 : * 

3,12,495! 

I 

2,94 53,846 

9,45,31,920 


Calcutta, Department of Issue of Paper Currency 
6th September 1870. 


H. HYDE, Lieut. Col., 
Head Commissioner. 


Silver received and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1869-70 


Bullion or Coin received 
during the month Coined and 
valued in Rupees. examined dur- 

_mg the month 

valued in Rs. 

Govt. M erch&nts. 


Bullion or Coin re- Coined and 
ceived during the examined 
month valued in Rs. during 

_____ _ _ 4110 month 

valned in 

Govt. Merchants. Rupees. 


Bullion or Coin reoeivedL . , 

during the month valued| Coine . d B ®“ ex 
in Rupees. I ammeddur- 


Merchants. 


amined dur- 
i n g the 
month valu¬ 
ed in Rs. 


Maroli. W}} 

S : .! j& 

Augi'uT::. 06,6KB 


f>,'29,702 

12,28,916 

8,04,000 

24,660 

2,722 

2,020 


17,19,083 

5,59,260 

22,18,732 

10,38,778 

9,80,361 


2,48,438 

18,577 

88 


8 , 95,338 
30 , 86,611 
7 , 24,594 
14 , 0 /, 061 
1 , 03,658 
48,631 


23 , 99,295 

21 , 99,388 

23 , 99,310 

22 , 11,876 

26 , 61,675 

11 , 23,636 
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THE BANK OF BENGAL. 


THE BANK OF MADRAS. 


Statememt op Appairs. 


11th Octr. 1870. 


Liabilities. 


Rs. A. P. 


Statement of Affairs. 


Liabilities. 


• 1st Ootr. 1870. 


Rs. A. P. 


Proprietors' Capital, paid up . 

Reserve Fund . 

General Treasury Balanoe at Hoad Office .. 

Ditto ditto At Branches . 

Other Deposits at Head Offico and Branch oh... 

Bank Post Bills, Ac . 

Sundries . 


2 , 20 , 00,000 0 0 
15,76,011 7 0 
46,21,237 10 11 
1,25,23,465 12 4 
2,06,85,069 12 2 
8,34,467 5 10 
6,08,098 7 8 


Assets. 


Total... Rs. 


0,88,40 ,250 7 11 


Capital . 

Public deposits at Head Offico. 

Do. at Branches . 

Other deposits at Hoad Office and Branches. 

Cosh Credits uiulrawn at do ... M . 

Post Bills . 

Reserve Fund . . 

Rest. 

Total...Rs. 

Assetb. 


56,25,000 0 
1,26,48,798 12 
25,55,401 4 
1,34,58,224 5 
3,07,358 0 
1,39,738 5 
5,62,500 0 
1,13,332 15 


3,54,08,843 10 8 


Government Securities . 

Loans on Government Securities at Head Offico and 

Branches . . 

Accounts of Credit on ditto do do 

Mercantile Bills discounted at do do 

Dead Stook. 

Stamps . . 

Balances with other Banka . 

Sundries ... . 

Cash and Currency Nott.-s at Head Offico . 

Cash and Currency Notes at Branches . 


Total... Rs. 


96,39,424 2 0 

49,18,758 2 3 
36,43,772 6 10 
1,28,72,907 14 0 
11,35,531 14 6 
13,851 1 0 
11,49,393 10 1 
1,87,435 12 5 
1,19.02,279 3 6 
2,83,85,896 6 5 


6,88,49,250 7 11 


Silver and Notes at Hoad Office... .. 

Silver and Notes at Branches . . 

Government Securities . . 

Government Reserve—Cosh . . 

Securities. 

Loans at Head Office and Branches ... ... ... 

Accounts of Credit at Heud Office and Bran oh oh 
Mercantile Bills discounted at Hoad Office and 

Branches. 

Dead Stock at Head Office And Branches . 

ills of Exchange do . 

Due by other Banks . 


Total... Rs 


44,66,856 9 3 
98,15,150 8 11 
4,17,654 14 7 
1,01,43,793 12 3 


18,66,213 10 6 
6,35,640 0 0 


64,02,186 6 8 
2,31,488 16 10 
13,02,963 14 4 
1,28,494 14 4 


3,54,05,343 10 8 


TIIE NEW BANK OF BOMBAY. 


Statement op Affairs. 


Statement of Affairs. 


Liabilities. 

Rs. A. v. 

Assets. 

Rs. A. p. 

Proprietors’ Capital, paid up . 

50,00,000 0 0 

Government Securities . 

24,12,681 0 0 

Subscriptions oh account of now Capital 

10,00,000 0 0 

Loans at Hoad Offico & Branches on Govt. Sec. &c. 

3,86,388 0 0 

General Treasury Balance . 

34,09,674 0 0 

Credit Accounts do do on Govt. Securities. 

27,58,700 0 0 

Deposits at Head Office. 

1,78,52.8-27 0 0 

Bills discounted and purchased at do do... 

36,61,799 6 0 

Deposits at Branches ... . 

21 09,697 0 0 

Dead Stock and Lohh written off . 

4,41,286 0 0 

Bank Post Bills outstanding* . 

8,54,470 0 0 

! Stamps . 

6,650 0 0 

Reserve . 

4,15,000 0 0 

Balance with Agents and Correspondents 

17,61,576 0 0 

__ Undrawn Cash Credits ... . 

f 5. 

11,80,111 0 0 

Overdrafts. 

Government Reserve Cash 

Cash and Currency Notes at Head Offico 

Do. do. at Brunches... 

17,500 0 0 

1,43,03,855 0 0 
47,62,860 0 0 

\ 


Bullion at 11. O and Brandies... . 

13,08,994 0 0 

^ Total...Rs. 

3,18,21,779 0 oj 

Total... Rs. 

3,18,21,779 0 0 


Cash Balances in the Government Treasuries^ in India, 1869-70 contrasted with previous years. 



Jan. Feb. 

March. 

April. 

i ; 

| May. 1 June. 

Government of India. 

Bengal*. 

British Burmah. 

North-Western Provinces. 

Oudh . 

Punjaub. 

Bombay. 

Central Provinces . 

Madras a . 

t 

Total. 

1867- 68. 

1868- 69. 

«Rs. 

1,30,34,989 

1,62,02,868 

22,89,610 

2,14,02,495 

41,04,395 

1,15,64,592 

2,13,88,959 

58,84,166 

2,21,28,894 

Rh. 

1.58,42989 

1,3422,941 

27,60,781 

1,99,27,391 

39,36,141 

1,18,04*491 

2,98.13,815 

56 33 383 
2,37179,348 

Rs. 

2,07,94,308 
1,99,40 203 
36,67,030 
1,57,86,570 
41,31,215 
1,06,78,688 
3,50,28,704 
48,54,141 
2,49,40,140 

Rs. 

1,62,44,872 

1,40,54,667 

36,16,189 

1,39,47,001 

35,92,342 

94,15,066 

3,67,57,721 

56,89,548 

2,72,70,925 

Rs. 

1,11,67,665 

1,27,91,234 

37,64,861 

2,05,84,544 

47,80,982 

89,94,768 

3,72,42,836 

66,58,284 

2,89,32,294 

13,63,02,461 

| Rs. 

1,13,96,106 

1,49,61,970 

27,60,490 

2,41.88,186 

63,08,804 

1,14,40,931 

3,39,65,116 

68,20,440 

3,04,71 >972 

11,83,00,968 

12,69,21,285 

13,98,20,999 

13,05,88,334 

14,22,29,014 

11,62,04,798 

10,91,06,741 

1,09,66,080 

1,17,62,049 

10,24,66,923 

11,49,73,101 j 

8,87,68,635 

8,69,65.712 

1,03.60,599 

10,45,09,269 


11,81,90,260 




.A 

11,73,88,501 j 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


CAI.CUTTA SHARE LIST. 


Ranks. 

Agra Batik, Limited, A.. 

Ditto, new contributory A. .... 

Ditto Certificate* B. 

Agra Savings’ Bank . 

Alla! mi bad Bank, Limited. 

Bank of Bengal.. 

Bank of Calcutta, Limited, A. 

Ditto ditto B. 

Bank of Upper India . 

Delhi and London Bank, Limited . 

Mussoorie Savings’ liunk . 

National Bank of India. 

Oudh and United Service, Limited . 

Puidaub Bank, Limited. 

Simla Bank, Limited. 

Uncov. Scr. Bank (Agra) . 

Unitadcuk (Simla) . 


Coumbociai. Companies. 

Beerbhoom Coal Co., Limited. 

Ditto ditto . 

Bengal Coal Co., Limited.. 

Bonded Ware-house Asn.. 

Brunton's Tress Co., Limited . 

Bnrdwan Stone Co., Limited . 

Calcutta Docking Co., Limited . 

Ditto New f Shared. 

Delhi Railway Co. 

Eastern Bengal Indigo Co. 

Eastern Bengal Jtaiwuy . 

Eastern Steam Tug Co., Limited .... 

East India Hallway Co. 

Equitable Coal Co., Limited. 

Causery Cotron Mill Is Co. 

GoureporeCo., Limited. 

Ditto * Share. 

Great Eastern Hotel Co., . 

Howrah Docking Co., Limited. 

India General S- N. Co.... 

Ditto ditto, A . 

Ditto ditto, I . 

Landing and Shipping Co... 

Nasmyth's Tat. 1’iess Co. 

Oriental Gas Co... 

Ditto (Contribute!y) . 

Oudh uml Iiohlle und Railway. 

Tort Canning l.Hnd Co. 

Funjub Railway Co., . 

K Scott Thoinon & Co. 

Tlrhoot Indigo Limited. 


Tea Compamih. 


Assam Tea Company. 

Bengal Tea Co., Limited. 

Ditto (Contributory). 

Bishnauth Ten Co., Limited. 

Ditto (Contributory). 

Central Coe liar Tea Co,. 

Dulling Tea Co., Limited. 

Delira Doou Tea Co., Limited. 

Doming Tea Co., Limited.. 

Eastern Cachar lea Co.. 

East India Tea Co., Lpnitoa. 

JeUalpore Cachui lea Co. 

Kunchunpore Tea Co. Limited. 

Ditto (Conti mutiny). 

Kurseong and Darjeeling Tea Co. ... 

Ditto (Cuntrilmtuiy) . 

Kuttal Tea Co., Limited. 

Lower Assam Teu Co , Limited . 

Lizekimpoic Teu i’lnt. Co. 

hlonachcrru Ten Co , Limited. 

Moran Teu Co., Limited. 

Muttuck 'lea Co., Limited . 

New Golali Ghat Tea Co. 

New Mutual Tea Co. 

Pankabarcc Teu Co., Limited,... 

doom Tea Co., Limited . 

'luekvnr Tea Co., Limited. 

I pper Assam 'leu Co., Limited. 

ictorlu Tea Co , Lunited. 


Told up. 


£10 

£10 

its iuo 
loo 

. 1000 
38 
50 
r.o 
£2 50 
loo 
£ia 

1(H) 

100 

no 

loo 

100 


1000 

woo 

1000 

145 

300 

100 

700 

tsno 
£20 
l oo 
£20 
•j:>o 
£20 
2M> 

woo 
1000 
1*0 
■Jo O 
600 
loot) 
50> 
260 
100 
500 
£6 
£1 
£10 
1400 
£20 
500 


Quotation,. 


2 p. C. 
2 p. C. 

4 p. c. 


« p. e. 

2 p. c. 
7 p. c. 

3 

nil. 

4 p. c. 
0 


110 
108 
£ 45 

120 
lol 
1440 
20 
20 
lit 
175 
135 
127 
30 
HO 
602 
00 


& 112 
a HO 
a 47 
it 130 
a 102 
a 
it 
it 

a 6 2 
« 180 
a 137 
a 128 
a 40 

M 86 

a 67(i 


200 


100 
100 
00 
200 
50 
200 
35 
loo 
loo 
li>U 
100 
250 
1000 I 
8(H) j 
250 i 
20 0 ! 


50 

200 

i)0 

125 

£10 

30 

100 

mo 

•200 

100 

250 



nil. 

420 

a 



nil. 

84 

a 

80 

7 

p. e. 

1400 

a 

I >15 

18 

I>. sli. 

6.10 

a 

535 

4 

p. c. 

170 

a 

176 

5 


is 

a 

20 


nil. 

rnj 

a 

270 


ml. 

IJ't 

a 

136 

• 2 | 

p. c. 

226 

it 

230 


nil. 

H) 

a 

3 /1 


p c. 

2 .US 

a 

•237 

nil. 

no 

a 

120 

• 2 * 

p. e. 

147 

a 



„ 

217 J 

it 

220 

0 

„ 

in 

a 

212 

u 

p. c. 

1320 

a 

132) 



105 

<i 

170 

0 


165 

a 

1H7* 


nil. 

170 

a 

175 

2 

p, c. 

375 

a 

3H« 

2 

105 

a 

205 

2 


1)7 

a 

102 

5 


31 

a 

36 

2 J 

p. c. 

G50 

a 

700 



70 

a 

76 

>1 


15 

a 

Id 

-24 


105 

a 

1()7 


nil. 

205 

a 

20 

•24 

p. c. 

228 

u 

230 

1 


S3 

a 



nl”. 

35 

a 

10 

yearly. 




‘24 

p. c. 

19) 

a 

195 


p. c 

50 

a 

51 

t) 

P- o 

18 

a 

20 


ml. 

*)(• 

a 

0 i 


nil. 

13 

ft 

20 


nil. 

1 00 

a 

C 2 


ml. 

10 

ll 

12 


nil. 


a 

(, 


nil. 

| 20 

u 

30 

8 

p. e. 

100 

a 

1(>2 


nil. 

23 

a 

25 

0 

p. c. 

(iO 

a 

270 


nil. 

nominal. 


nil. 




2 

p. ct. 

C'J 

a 

63 

o 

p. ft. 

42 

a 

43 


ml. 

nominal. 


nil. 

06 

a 

70 


nil. 

27 

a 

30 


nil. 

nominal. 


nil. 

4) 

a 



.. 

100 

a 

105 

i 

5 p. c. 

00 

a 



ml. 

10 

a 

*20 


ml. 

35 

a 

40 


nil. 

nominal. 


ml. 

10 

a 

12 


ml. 



BOMBAY SHARE LIST. 


Agra Bank. 

Bunk of Beugul. 

Bank of Bombay (New) . 

„ New issue l>o. 

Bunk of Madras. 

Chartered of India and Chinn. 

Chartered Mercantile. 

iHdhl uml Loudon. 

National Bank of India. 

1 Oriental Bank. 

j Railway Companies. 

1 G. I. P. R. Co., Consolidated Stock . 

. Do. New £20 shares. 

1 Bomba}, U. Si C. I, It. Co. 

I Do, New shares...... 

I! Land Companies. 

I i Flplunstono Lund. 

Ditto New Issue. 

II Frere Land. 

I Mazagon Lund and It ... 

i Port Canning. 

I* Coliibu Company. 


PnEbs Companies. 

, \kbar Cotton Tress .. 

1 Albeit Pros*. Compaii}, Hurra dice.... 

Alexandra Tress Co. 

Apollo Press Co. 

Bombay l J iess Co. .. 

Ditto (New)..,. 

Coluba IV 'S Co,. 

I.list Indiii Tress Co. 

l'ort l’rc* ■ Co. 

I rainjee cowasjee Press. 

ll}drmille Press Co. 

Kuiiuchcc 1 Press Co. 

Mofu.vol Press A: G. Co. 

Tiinee ot Wales Press Co. 

\ ictui i.i Tress, Madras. 


Spinning & Weaving C’os. 

Alliert Mills Company. 

! Alliance Spinning Co. 

1 Bombay. 

t Bombay Tinted. 

Broach Mills.. 

| Do. New. 

j Dliuruni'Cy Spinning . 

i Great Liisi»*rn. 

I Manockjcc IVtit’s. 

I oriental. 

i Royal. 

SiiiPPiMJ Company. 

Bomba} Shipping Co . 

j Miscrleaneois. 

! Mechanics’ Building Co . 

| Kurrachce Lumling uml Shipping Co, 
Trencher and Company. 



Noiul. 



Rate 

Share. 

Shares. 

Value, 
per. tth. 

Paid up. 

LaBt Dtv’d. 

100,000 

~ Its." 

Its. 

"per an. 

Kb! 

100 

all 

4 pr. ct. 

100 

22,000 

1,000 

all 

9 pr. CL 

1.400 

10,000 

600 

all 

6 pr. ct. 

5971 

10,000 

600 

100 

6 pr. ct. 

1064 

6,260 

1,000 

all 

12 pr. ct. 

1 , 000 * 

40,000 

200 

all 

0 pr. ct. 

*76 

30,000 

260 

all 

6 pr. ct. 

176 

45,900 

600 

260 

O pr. ct. 

200 

87,000 

250 

126 

o pr. ct. 

122 

00,000 

260 

all 

12 pr. ct. 

400 

.... 

£20 

218-3.0 

6 pr. ct. 

235 

.... 

£20 

109-1-6 

do. 

113 

.... 

£100 

1,000 

do. 

1,100 

.... 

£18 

19G-5-1 

5 pr. ct. 

200 

10,800 

1,000 

all 

30 

1,040 

10,800 

1,000 

800 

11-14 

876 

8,000 

160 

all 

nlL 

183 

1,750 

8,000 

2,000 

nil. 

1,026 

4,000 

2,000 

1,400 

nil. 

270 

4,000 

3,000 

all 

70 

1,536 

150 

6,000 

2,860 

260 p. ». 

2.296 

200 

2,000 

1,100 

loo do. 

776 

20(11 

3,000 

860 

(K)do. 

470 

1601 

18,000 

11,200 

200 do. 

8 , 000 exd‘ 

200 . 

2,000 

nil 

376 do- 

2,226 

2(H) ’ 

600 

all 

93 J do- 

665 

6()0 ! 

1,880 

all 

800 do. 

0,000 

350 

2,000 

nil 

• a 

3,500 

150 

8,500 

all 

1,000 

0,300 

300 | 

2,000 

1,800 

$46 p. H 

916 

200 

0.000 

all 

2,360 

1,000 , 

5,000 

2,000 

i*o .. „ 

860 

2 ,<>U() 

400 

360 

*0 „ ,, 

330 

120 

2,500 

all 

35 „ „ 

2,400 

220 ( 

j 

2 , 0 c 0 

760 

360 „ „ 

1,100 

400 ! 

2,000 

1,700 

60 

1.260 

600 

2,500 

all 

126ps 

1 2,260 

100 

6,500 

all 

I 3,000 

8 oo 

1,000 

all 

”*25 

870exd. 

100 

160 

160 

.... 

180 

800 1 

160 

60 

.... 

1 180 

HOD 

0,000 

all 


2,000 

760 

2,000 

all 

160 p. B. 

1,485 

2,500 

1,500 

all 

HO „ 

890 

800 

2,600 

all 

80 „ 

1,825 

000 

2,600 

2,300 

.... 

1,650 

1,000 

1 5,000 

3,500 

1,800 

700 ^ 

4,000 

1 50 

nil 

5p.ct. 

30 

600 

' 2,000 

300 

.*1 

170 

2,000 

500 

all 

25 

375 j 


BANKS AND COMPANIES IN LIlJlTDATION. 


Banks. 


Bank of Ciiina. 

Bombay Presidency Bank. 

Bombay T. and IJ. Association . 

Brokers’ Banking Co. 

Central Bank. 

Eusi India Bunk. 

Indian Teninsuln Bank. 

Royal Bank of India. 

Old Financial. 


Companies. 

Buck Bay Reclamation Co. 

Bombay and Bengal S. S. 

Viutoiia .Spinning'Co. 


Date of 
i Liquida¬ 
tion. 

Number 

of 

Shares. 

l 

Amount j 
paid up. 

Amount, 

Return¬ 

ed. 

Rate per 
Share. 

; 


Its. i 

Its 1 

Kn. Exd 

. Jun.’CG 

600 

600 1 

76 

22 


4,000 

25 ! 

104 

1 

Agu. ’67 

40,000 

250 | 



, Sept. ’«7 

20,00i) 

200 

36 

6 

1 Sept. ’07 

20,000 

200 

40 

10 

/ Mur. ’0(5 

40,000 

250 

o 

1 


25,000 


.... 

22 

! Feb. ’C7 

26,000 

*200 

10 

0 

. May ’07 

60,000 

200 

684 

0 

1 Apr. *07 

30,000 

no 

74* 

1» 

. Nov. *00 

1,000 

5,200 

1,750 

990 


892 

8,500 

2,440 

10 

!l_ 55 

6,000 

! 6,000 

2,400 

100 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


Bank Bill*, at 0 months’ sight . 

Do. at 3 month’s sight. 

Do. on demand, ditto . 

Credit Bills (1st Class) at d months’ sight 
Documentary Bills at o months’ sight ... 


l 


J. 


..1 io| 

.. 1 1016-10 
.1 li A 


BANK RATES OF DISCOUNT. 

Per cent. 

Discount on Private Bills and Notes. 7 to 1> 

Ditto on Acceptance of Local Banks... 7 to i> 

Int. on Loans on Security of Govt. Pupers . B 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

( 

Flve-and-a-half per cent. .. 1 

Vivo per cent. 


U years’ Debenture Loans 
10 years’ do. do... 

5 years’ do. do... 

Sla per cent. Municipal Loans 


Calcitta. 

Bombay 

113| 

to 

114A 

107 

to 

107* 

1034 

to 103-10 

100* 

108 

to 

108 

107 

to 

106 

10CJ 

to 

103 

112* 

to 

113 


THIS FBEIGHT MARKET. 

CALCUTTA. 

• Cotton....£2 Os. Od. Nom.p.ton 

London.. {Oases. £2 0 B . Oil. to £2 15s. Od. 

(Seeds.£1 10». Od. 

{ iron Ships Cotton .£l 12». Od. to £1 17s. 6d. 

Wooden Ships.£1 12s, fld. to £1 15s. Od. 

MyrabolnsAGoIrbdls.£0 10s. Od. to £0 12s. fld. 

Seeds.£0 lfls. Od. to £i Os. Od. 

miviv I Cotton. £2 6s. Od. to £2 10s/ Nominal 

•• (Culfce .Nominal 

Overland ..Steamers.£4 10m. Od. to £6 Os. Od. 

Liverpool via Suez Canal. £3 6s. Od. 

{ Steamer Cotton.Ra. 0 per bale. 

Opium.Rs. 26 to 30 per chest. 

Sailing Ships. Nominal 

Calcutta . .Salt.Rs. 8 0 0 to 4 0 0 per ton. 

Calcutta to Bombay.Rs. 13 to 14 and Calcntta Port charge* 

Mauritius...8 annas per hag nominal. 

BOMBAY. 

For Liverpool — 

Iron ships, . ..£1 0 0 to £1 2 6 

Wooden ships .. . * .£i 

For LontUu .— 

Cotton .£1 10 

Seeds .£1 G 0 ® 117 li 

Fur Overland Route — 

P. Si O. Steamer./).£3 0 0 to 8 12 0 

B. & B. Steamer.. J.£3 10 0 to 8 12 6 

For China — 

Cotton-Steamer .Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per bale. 

Opium—Steamer Hong Kong .Uf. 26 a 80 per chest 
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INDIAN SECURITIES.—LONDON. 


Share. 


SO 

20 

Bt. 

Bt. 

20 

Bt. 

Bt. 

Bt. 

20 

20 

Bt. 

fit. 

Bt. 

Ht. 

Bt. 

a 

Bt 

10 

sO 

Bt, 

Bt, 

At. 

20 

Bt, 


si 

&_ 

100 

all 
100 
100 , 
17* 
100 1 
12 
6 
AO 

mi 

all 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

|M0 

100 

4 

4 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 


INDIAN BAILWATS. 


Bombay, Ruruda, and Ceil-1 
tral India (gua. fi per ct.) J 
Ditto Ext. do.ins. ntl'ip 
E. Indian Stock (gnu. fi p. ct.) 
Eastern Bengal (gua. fi p. ct. 

Ditto, ditto, fi ditto.... 
Gt. Ind. Peninsula (g. fi p. ct.) 
Ditto, New (gnu. fi p. ct.) 
Ditto, New (gua. fi p. ct.) 
lotto, scrip, ditto, ditto 
Ditto, snip, ditto, ditto 
• Ditto, 4 per c. debenture 
Gt. South, of India (g.fip.c.) 

Ditto (.Jf| per cent). 

Miulian (guur. 6 per cent) . 

Ditto, (4| percent.). 

Ditto, (4* percent.). 

Ditto . 

Oude Si RoMIkund (g. fi p. ct.) 
Ditto, filial os (ditto) . 
Ditto ditto, ditto... 

Ditto Nulhntco . 

Sclmle (guar, fi per cent x 
Ditto, Delhi (gua. fi p. c.)| 
Ditto, ilitto (gnu. fi p. c.v 
Ditto, Punlauh (g. fip. c.)| 
Do. ind.St. l lo.(g.fip. c.)l 


Cloning Prices 
Sept. 1. 


105 

to 

10f> 

104 

to 

100 

20 

to 

21 

20 

to 

21 

i no 

to 

111 

100 

to 

111 

105 

to 

100 

106 

to 

100 

100 

to 

107 

105 

to 

107 

1 

to 

1* prem. 

1 

to 

! * prui. 

60 

to 

92 

yo 

to 

92 

lOfi 

to 

1(H) 

10 4 

to 

lor, 

08 

to 

102 

98 

to 

102 

106 

LO 

107 

105 

to 

106 

03 

to 

102 

9R 

to 

102 

93 

to 

97 

93 

to 

97 

103* 

to 

1044 

103* 

to 

101* 

par 

to 

* prem. 

par 

to 

* prem. 


prem. 


prem. 

lot 

to 

105 

103 

to 

105 

104 

to 

105 

103 

to 

105 

% 

to 

1 * prem. 

i 

to 

1 prem. 

104 

to 

lOfi 

103 

to 

105 

1 

_ 

102 

— 

• 

— 


Closing Prices 
Sopt. 8. 


INDIAN GOVT. SECURITIES. 


Indian Stock, 10* jut cent ....A]>ril, 

Ditto, for Account. 

Ditto fi percent .July 

Ditto 4 per Cent.(Jet., 

Ditto 4 per Cent. Certificates .. 

India Enlaced Paper 4 per l ent. 

Ditto fi per Cent.Jan. 

Ditto fi* per Cent.Mui, 

Ditto fi per Cent. Rupee Dcbcu. 

Ditto ditto . 

Ditto ditto . 

India Debentures, fi per Cent.Vug. 

India Ronds, 4 per Cent £1.000 


1880 

1888 


|H72| 

lS7!i 

187.' 

187 

1882 

187:. 


AmtVI 2 
Share. 




20 

20 ' 

fiO 


MISCELLANKOl S. 


■ r * I 


all Bombay Gas (Limited) .... 

4 Ditto, New .I 

10 Ceylon Co Limited .I 

6 Ditto, A Shares . 

7 East India Land Credit and 

Finance Limited) . 

st. Madras Irrigation & Canal ) 
(guar, fi percent, by the [ 
Indian Government) 

I Noi'budiUi Coal and Iron .... 
nil; Oriental Gas (Limited..) .. 

1*| Ditto, New . 

ail j P and O. Steam Company .. 
10 ! Ditto, New, 1807 . 


Closing Prices, 
August 4. 


— 205 

110 to 110* 


101 


to 101* 
02 
92 
100 
101 * 
to 92 
lu7 

101 * 

_ 


Closing Price 
August 11. 


201 to 200 

ltd to 110* 

1"0 e\ <ln 

— 901 
9J 

90 to 101 
100 to 107* 

00 to 92 

— 1)7 


102£ 

10*. inom. 


Closing Prices, 
August 4. 


to ti 

to 1 prem. 
to 41 dis. 
to 2* dls. 


Closing Prices, 
August 11. 


0!) to 102 

pur to * prem. 
8 to 8* 

1 to ]* prem. 
89 to 41 
5 to ;t dls 


AmtV 

Share. 

I" 

JOINT STOC K BANKS. 

Closing Prices, 
August 4 

10 

all 


8 to 

9 

10 


20 

nil 

Char, of India, Ails. Si China 

15 to 

1C 

25 

nil 

Chartered Mcr of India, ] 

2fi to 




London, nnd China.J 

* 1 

20 

all 

Eng Seot. and Aust. Chart. 

17 to 

1R 

20 

4 

Land Mortgage Bunk of India 

to 

:t*9dis. 

100 

all 

Do., fi per cent. Deben- ) 

S3 to 

80 



turea, 1864 for 30 years j 

2fi 

all 

Oriental Bunk Corporation.. 

j 37 to 

3# 


fiA to fi 
i to 1 prem. 
SI to 41 dis. 

:i* to 2* din. 

0 to fi dls. 

9fi to 90 

par to * prem. 
i T[ to 84 

1 to 1* prom. 
■t:i to 11 
fi to :t di**. 

Closing Pi Iocs, 
August 11. 


8 to 9 
15* to Id* 

25 to 27 
1(1* to 17* 
d'| to a* dis. 

8‘J to 89 
.17 to :io 


INDIAN RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 

Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India 111 Council. 


Delicntnra 

Capital^ j 

4J287,f.!)fi 

881,700 
100,000 
1,292,400 
1,808,800 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
440,000 

1,968,600 
1,074,450 
883,900 
1 7fi,fi00 
100,000 
42,900 
916,000 

499.800 

20,000 

180.800 
050,000 


it 


Closing Prices, 
August 4. 


| Closing Prices, 
; August l i. 


I 


Bombay, Rarodn, and ) i 
Centiul India .... J | 
Ditto ditto.... 
Ditto ditto,...] 

East Indian . | 

Ditto .] 

Ditto . 

.. 

Ditti.| 

Eastern Bengal.] 

Great Indian Peninsula' 
Ditto ditto....! 

Ditto. 

Great Southern of lnd!a| 

Ditto . 

Madras . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Oiule Si Roliilkund (Lm) 
Scinde (Indus Flotilla) 
Ditto . 


103 

to 

10.3 

103 

to 

106 

103 

to 

105 

103 

to 

105 

98 

to 

100 

98 

to 

100 

109 

to 

112 

108 

to 

111 

109 

to 

112 

108 

to 

111 

99 

to 

101 

99 

to 

101 

99 

to 

101 

99 

to 

1(H) 

98 

to 

100 

9S 


11)0 

too 

to 

JOi 

100 

to 

102 

10t) 

to 

10.1 

100 


10.1 

100 

to 

108 

too 

to 

102 

98 

to 

10O 

98 

to 

100 

103 

to 

105 

103 

to 

103 

98 

to 

100 

98 

to 

100 







102 

to 

lot 

102 

to 

104 

103 

to 

105 ! 

103 

to 

105 

102 

to 

104 ; 

102 

to 

104 

98 

to 

100 1 

98 

to 

100 


GOLD AND SILVER. Per Ounce. 

Foreign Quid In Bars .£3 17.«. I>d. 

Silver In Bars (Standard). .. 0s. 0*<i. 

Mexican Dollars. 4/. ILL 

THE EXCHANGES. 

Banks Drawing rates on Calcutta.. L. 1n*rf. 

Madras.«.. 1>. 10*./. 

Ditto on Bombay.. .. .. .. . . d-iio 




TO MBRCBAKZS AVS BAVUM. 

LONDON DAILY REPORTER, 

MINCINO LANK AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIRST CLASS COMMERCIAL PAPER 
PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIMJJ FOR THE EVENING MAILS, 

/CONTAINS full and authentic Reports of tho business 

v_^ clone (hiring tho day in all tho Homo and Foreign Market*; aloo tho 
Private Tolegraina and otuor eommorcial information nf the Lending Houses in 
London. Liverpool and Manclieatcr. No other publication in England baa suoh 
n complete Nurvicc of Telegraphic and other commercial information ; and 
publlfihod Immediately ufter tlio clowi of tlic murkots, it is tho earliest Roport 
issued of tho huslnoHs done during the day. 

Tim Propiictors liavo loeoived the cordial support of tho leading India, China, 
Australia, and Amorican House* : and tho private information derived from 
these sources cannot l>ut add Immensely to tho Intrinsic vahto of the publication. 

In addition to the business done in the various Produce Markets In London 
“ The London Dully Reporter” eniluacos the Provincial and Foreign intelligence 
received from hour to liaur in lsmdon by Telegraph ; and the vnluo of it* 
Market Rcpuvta consists in their authenticity and absolute correctness, ns they 
are supplied by houses of tho highest standing in each department of business- 

SUBSCRIPTION £2 2s. PER ANNUM. 

(Exclusive of Postage) payable In advance. 

Remittances to be made through tho Oriental Bank Corporation to 

JAMES HERDBON, 

“ London Daily Roportor” Office, 
flfiu, Loadcnliall Stroct, London, 
To whom nil commnideations arc to bo addressed. 


AN SALE, in prime order and condition, at the Godowns 

L/ of the undersigned, 

SPARKLING NONPAREIL, in ono doz. cases.Its. 28 per do*. 

Do. MOSELLE, do. . 22 „ 

Do. HOCK, do. . 20 „ 

RUDESUEIM do. . 20 „ 

(‘TjARKT—C lIATRAU PONTKT OanKT (18«fi) ill 3 doz. CPW?S. . 21 „ 

MIERKY—Finest, Palo No. 1 do. 2i 

Do. do 2 do. . 22 „ 

STOUT—GcinNesh’s Durlin, in cases of 4 doz. Qts. 4-3 „ 

1)0. do. do. <» ,, Ptft. # H 

Dn. Maciirn'h (Pelionn Brand) do. 8 „ .. 3 ,, 

ALB—Hash’s Pale, (mfl and 7 cloz cases (Pints). 3-7 „ 

*#• The Stout and Ale bottled by E. Johnson & O'., And by Machon <fc Co. 
Also, 

PAINTS nnd RAW and BOILED LINSEED OIL, all or the boat description. 

G. F. PIM & Co. 

Forties’s Street, Bombay, 25th August 1870. 


GRTNDLAY, GROOM & Co., BOMBAY. 

DASSACiES TO SUEZ ami EUROPE engaged, and Bag- 

A gage received nud shipped. 

Pay and Fund Allowances roalizod. 

Circular Notes and Sovereigns supplied. 

Bars Granted on Messrs. Grlndlay and Co., London, at tlic exchange of the dty. 
Bills Drawn on Messrs, t'outts & Go., Lend in, for sums of Jt‘100 and upwards* At 
three days to six months after sight. 

Approved Drafts on Calcutta and Madras on demand,and Government CcRRAkCT 
Notes of any Chclc of payment received at par. 

COllRKSPON DKNT0. 

Grlndlay ami Co., Calcutta. Grlndlay and Co , Loaten. 

tite.bombay trading and banking association, 

LIMITED, (In Liquidation.) 

A T a GENERAL MEETING of tho Roistered Shareholders 

of the Bombay Trading and Banking Association, Limited, In Liquida¬ 
tion, held at the otilco of tho Association, N«>. 2t, Victoria BuildingR, Parsec 
Bazaar Street, Fort, on THURSDAY, the 1st day of Foptcmbcr instant, at 
o’clock in tho afternoon. 32 shareholders and the company s solicitors losing pro® 
sent, tho following resolutions wore passed :— 

“ That. Dinshaw Manoekjee, Esquire, to take the chair.” 

“ That the Report of the Liquidators, and tho Final Statement of Accounts of 
the winding up, made up to3ist August. 1870, now road, bo adopted and passed." 

“ That tlio cash balance—Rs 099-8 U—l>e, and is hereby, prcscntcdT to the 
Manager, Mr. Uooverjeo Rustomjcc Mody, for his valuable service, to the Asso¬ 
ciation in tho conduct of its affi.irs ” 

“ That the affairs of tlic Bombay Trading and Banking Association, Limited, 
ire fairly and fullv wound up.” 

“ That all Books, Vouchers, nnd Papers belonging to the Bombay Trading and 
Banking Assnc-intion, Limited, be deposited with Messrs. Hearn, Cleve¬ 
land and Pcile, tlic company’s mdicilors, but that they bo not responsible for any 
less or damage tlnn may sustain while In their custody." ■<* 

“That. Die best thanks of the shareholders are due to the Liquidators and 
their Manager, Mr. Cooveijce Rustoinjce Mody. for the able and sofcl&factory 
manner in which the Liquidation of the Association has been completed.’* 

“ That the best tlumkH of the Hhareholdvra aro dne to the company's solicitors, 
for their valuable iissistKuce and able ad\ icc rendered to tho Association in tho 
conduct of its affairs ” 

" That the best i hanks of the meeting b c given to tho Chairman for ids able 
conduct in the chair.’ 1 


Bombay, 3rd September 1870. 


DINSHAW MANOCKJEE, 

Chairman* 


N 


O. 2 OF WYMAN’S NEW SERIES of Indian Handy Books. 


T iie handy rook of 

1i*hon.. 


ACTS. W VMAN & CO., Pub- 


NOW READY IN POST Hv«, ULOTIJ, INTERLEAVED, 

L3 Price Us. f» Cush. With postage, Cash Rs. G-s.—The llundy Book of Acts. 
A Book for Ewrybody. 
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FROM THK CALCUTTA REVIEW, APRIL 1870. 

T'HE “MADRAS JURIST” has reached its fifth volume, and has deser- 
^ vedly secured a large circulation in the sister Presidency. It is published punc¬ 
tually at the bcglnniug of each month, and embraces a wide range of legal subjects, 
both Indian and English. Its principal value of courso consists in the reports of Madras 
High Court Judgments, bat all the more Important Bengal and Bombay cases are 
also given. The leading articles are ably and carefully written, and furnish the 
younger legal practitioners aud students with valuable resume* of the inoro Important 
legal topics and principles, expressed in interesting intelligible language. Tin 
“Legal Echo from England” contain a readable summary of the latest events ii 
homo polities and legislation. By opening his columns to the discussion of legal 
points and difficulties, and answering the questions of correspondents, the Editor lias 
supplied a much felt desideratum, tor which young Judicial officers and pleaders ough* 
to be, and no doubt are, dnly grateful. Tin: “ Short Notes of English Cases” art 
specially compiled for the Jurat, and served to keep the reader an eon rant with thi 
decisions of the superior courts in England. The circular orders and letters of the 
Madras High Court are also given. We would call attention especially to a very useful 
and complete set of criminal procedure forms, issued by them lust year, the 
adoption of which will Have magisterial officers much time and trouble. Though 
not formally sanctioned by the Bengal and Bombay High Courts, they are, no doubt 
squally applicable to those Presidencies. 

Thu Jurist is very neatly got up and printed, and the price Is so moderate ns to 
bring It within the reach of everybody interested In legal matters. We are sure that 
|t only requires to be known In order to command the same success in Bengal that 
t has already deservedly attained In Madras and Bombay. 

AGENTS. 

Messrs. Thacker, Vinimi & Co., Bombay. 

„ Tiiackek, SriNK A Co., Calcutta. 

Mr. C. Fou r eh, Foster Press, Madras. 

I). S. KEMP St Co. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, BOMBAY. 

Estald ished, January 1868. 

A TTENTION is confined to business strictly connected 

u\. with that of Wttnlesale and Retail Chemist* and Dnnjghts; and by mean'* of 
our connection with eminent Foreign and English manufacturers and importers, wc 
claim to be able to supply Drug's and Chemical Preparations of the first quulity at the 
owest remunerative prices. 

/ Wc are the Sole Importers of the celebrated 

Goa Powder* 

n medicine whose extraordinary curative powers in Parasitic Ringworm is mum tied 
throughout the Torrid Zone. 

Our well-known preparation 

Liquor Chirettinoe, 

has been written of by medical authorities us a Tonic and Febrifuge «l mnaikuh 
power. It Is the only preparation extant whim produces the precise theiapcutic 
effects of the herb cbiietta; being a solution of it* aetne principle rim ettime. 

In Muscular dobility it is unapproached by any other remedy 

We are Sole Agents in India, for the Patent Extras t for preparing 

Xdebig'a Milk, 


Edinburgh Family Hotel, RIVER VIEW, SIMLA 

■AJ Pleasantly situated in the most central part of the station, near the Chore 
and Mall, and within easy diatoneo of the Library, Club, and Assembly Room 
and entirely removed from the Bazaar. 

The Proprietor solicits patronage, and begs to assure those who may engage 
accommodation at this establishment, that they will find no effort spared which 
can conduce to their comfort. 

Hoorn* available for Private Families by the season, month, or day. Early 
application necessary. Address. 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 21st January 1870. 

HORMUSJEE SORABJEE, 

(Sole successor to Chcsson and Woodhall, (which Firm is now under Liquidation.) 
FOR SUPPLYING ENGLISH NEWSPAPER* AND PERIODICALS. 

New and otner Books* 

The Interior or the Earth, by II. P. Malet .R*< o 

Paul Gosslett’s Confessions in Love, Law, and the Civil Service, by C. Lever • • 0 Is 

Hernial and other Tumours, by C. Holthouso . 4 4 

Flood, Field, and Forest, by G. Hooper. 3 4 

Out of the Ring, or Scenes of Sporting Life .. 0 19 

Keeton’* Kiddle Book . 0 19 

Egypt, India, and the Colonics, by W. F. V. Fitzgerald . 5 o 

Primitive Man, by L, Fiquier . 7 8 

Evening Amusement . 1 12 

Speeches on (juostions of Public Policy, by R. Cobdln, 2 >ols. 16 4 

A Handbook to the Knowledge of the English Government and Constitution.. 0 ]2 

Enquire within upon Everything, new and enlarged edition. 2 4 

A Handbook of PrncticAl Telegraphy, by K. 8- Cully, new edition, 1870 ...... 8 4 

Church Services (with Hymns Ancient and Modern attached), handsomely 
bound in ivory, velvet, and morocco. 

Photographs of the Suez Cunal, Egypt, and the Nile, in different varieties (will 
make a handsome Portfolio for the drawing-room), eaoli. 1 

HORMUSJEE SORABJEE. 

2f>. Meadow Street. 

TtfRS. BIRCH’S SCHOOL, Woodbine Lodge, Nynee 

■k’A. TAL.—A fow vacancies for Boarder Pupils. 

TO MERCHANTS, BANK^R^ the Ti*ade,7nd the Pilblic 

A Tlic Handy Book of Acts, will be fouud invaluable, an a Ready Reference 
Book. WYMAN & Co., Publisher*. 

Calcutta, January 1870. 

MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTIS. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN. 

L Messrs. N. and Co s a lews of Madras, with the recent additions now comprises 
the following. Tuken on J2 by J<) Plates. 

Pi ice 3 Us. each or 30 Its. per dozen unmounted. 


By the London Infants'* Food Society 

A preparation which, since its introduction into this country, Ikh, wc are assured 
by parents, saved many Infant lives. 

Medicine Chests 

ACC the objects of our unremitting attention. Having u>ry large expci ience ol the 
wants of residents in India, ladies e we can nicuL a gi cuter sanely of requirements 
In this rrepecl than any other house A new edition of Kemp-. Medicine Chest 
Companion is now in preparation. > 

Preparations which have obtained celebrity, and are 
prepared only hy ux . 

Vlebig's Nutritive Extract Liquid. | Equatorial HairDmu h 

Ros Alplmts for Prickly Heat. I < 'hdcia and Diarrlm-u Mixture 

Tonic Refresher. Pmei Mix tine and level drop* 

Aromatic Distillate fur clarei cup. Cnrroboratue Drops 

—Soda ami other Aerated Water in all their umdlm ation*, by pmu-rliil nmchinerj. 

Waterproof Clothing 

Kx t.'ndatmh 

F. HARLEY & (hi. 

Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Ki.aiTLATioN Size. 

F Ii AllI.F.Y <fc Co. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins 


The Cathedral. 

The Pier. 

Government House- 
Munro Statue 
Nell Statue. 

Club 

Napier Bridge 
Budgerows und Top Boats. 
Ve|ier> church. 
Puteheappfth’s Hall. 

Me** House, Fort, 
(•oveinment Office, tort. 
The Flag Staff, Fort. 
Indian Well and Foliage 


The SurL 

Mount Road (2 Views). 
Knyapooram Station. 
Moorish Tombs. 

The Light House. 
Memorial Hall. 

St. Andrew’s Church- 
Moorish Mosque. 
Purtusardy ragoda- 
Coeoauut Palms. 

Date. „ 

Palmyra „ 

Areka. 

Catamaran. 


Panoramas of tho Beach, the Fort Hnd Black Town, and a numbor of otltor subject 
not specified. Also Vie a * of Ootacnmund and all the other stations of the Neilgher 
ies, Bangalore, Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Conjcveroin, Mysore, the Pulney Hills 
Taidore, Madura, Ac. 

IViotograph* illustrutiuj of native character In Madras, also Burmese, Nlcobarians, 
Andamanese A r e. 

Detailed Catalogues of nil the uhove may lie had on application. 

Customers residing in any part of India who have not nn opportunity of selecting 
iews for themselves may roly upon Messrs. N and Co. sending the most Interesting, 
ivlieri the selection J* entrusted to them. 

Madras, April 1870. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 


OF SIZES AIAVA VS LY STOCK . 

F. HARLEY A Co. 


SOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS, THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins, 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS ONLY ; guaranteed 

JL Free from Adhesiveness either in Sun or Rain; finished expressly lor use in hot 
climates; no Tarred matter is used In our composition, which is perfectly pliable 
and fired of all spontaneously combustible matter. Our tarpauiln* with ordinary 
usage will last for years. The Arsenal Fort William, has tested and found them ail 
that we describe, and in addition Proof against Damp and while Ants. 

Assorted sizes always in Stock. 

All Tarpaulins mode by us arc branded. 

F. HARLEY & Co , Milkers, Calcutta. 

7. BARLEY A Co„ 

OIL, COLOR, SOAr, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 

IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, CAN¬ 
VAS, &c., &c., 

16/1, Lull Ji'un'y opposite the old Sailors' IIonn\ Calcutta. 

_ _RAILROAD AND STEAM NAVIGATION STORES-^ 

Holloway's Pills —To Ner\mis Sufferers.—Nervousness, so called, has been said to 
arise from foul blood or n guilty conscience. When the first is the origin, the afflict¬ 
ed may be cheered by the. knowledge that a course of Holloway's Pills will 
dissipate both cause and effect Many nenoux invalids ot long duration have afford¬ 
ed the most remarkable recoveries under then* purifying Pills, which have assuaged 
sufferings of the severest character, and steadily restored the afflicted to comfort, 
confidence, and health, after change ot climate and every other means had signally 
failed. Holloway’s Pills renew the lost appetite, aud regulate digestion, without per¬ 
mitting those feelings of fulness, flatulency, distension, faintness, and palpitation 

which ■>-< m «■> . .»V> ,1ml I ..,. n tV<I.I..H 


Free of Postage. 

JUDGMENTS 

O F tho High Courts of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; the 

Latest * Judgments of H. M.'s. Privy Council; Notes of English Cases; 
.ending Articles; Correspondence, Ac. tot. 

Kf ,r No pains hare (wen */hi red In making it perkkct, and ttie.result has been 
nn urn tl u tatvtfactory to all who subscribe to the Madras Jurist. '—[Madras Mail, July 
m DffilB] 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

To tho MADRAS JURIST alone , Rs. 20. 

To tho REVENUE REGISTER (do) „ 10. 

Taken itlons the Subscription to cither journal must be for twelve months. 

If both publications are taken, a half yearly subscription at He. r>, and a quar- 
erty subscript ion at Its. 8, including postage, is allowed, if paid in advance at the 
line ol oitDhuiNo tho journals. 

Agents. v 

THACKER SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

THACKER VIN1NG & Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Foster Press, Madras. 

♦ The T. C. Judgment, hi the January " Jurist" 1870 was only one month old. 

bujt rats orrxon. 

Established 1710. ,* 

roLU'IKB opened on WAREHOUSES and SHOPS. MERCHANDISE. DWELL- 
Ntis HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, and other Insurahlo piperty, in Bombay and 


















OVERLAND ROUTE. 


AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION 
I COMPANY. 

! TN ADDITION TO THE MONTHLY-LINK 

I /Or/- iL g' brb -I- ot SLciunei> between BOMBAY ami TRII’STE, the <'mupans 
ic-oiu-d up m iblediing a transhipment sen k-o at Port 



*T1HE 

* X >H>, 


uvuiviiiinu ivou iaji Ili\c icm»1u.iI up m e-t iblediing a transhipment sen lco nl Port 

... i , j v • 4 i i-« tuwd <oi guilds shipped f<>r Trieste by sailing wider mi" 

LK L’tminsiilai 1 ami Oriental Company! WBBq e>i)a.',ii l ,i,.>n, ir.ni an- jaPANkm , chlnol, rnd imiia> 

Ijook l\i‘M«u , 't.THKU«l rev - L'up > ,m<l Pmce 1 > By 11 if I J'ortx In XlJ’lftTLIIKAM.AN ui ia:i IInII Ports via hmv I *nni»l 
lorn foi ° Merchants anil Shlppci-. vln» avml therm-els es of tlii^ nmU' ol eonxeyunce, am 

respectfully requested to uduic-ss such nm iN to the AtnarUn l,lo>J‘s Agency fit 
" t n Port ."uni, which vill cinri- fjr tlieii transhipment upon and forwarding by the Com- 

Biioe " ’* " \\i panj’s weekly steamei« i mining Ik f wecu fluiL pot t ami Trieslc, via ALEXANDRIA, 

UamadloH *.! ' !! . !i(Fnmi Hominy cvciy Sunday ul licarglng flu- rollnwliif,* i.ilcs o. in ight;— 

MAltM .! * A. K- L’olfnn Wool, Skirts, T,i.' I -lilllini;-. per t<*u OlMO Bug. Q. ft. 

(rlhnltar. . V Indigo, Silk. ....o' -dewt. 

Southampton. ) Gum*Incense,!Urltee. IYpp<r, 4 

lf}u U 0 .^ Oil.See.ls, Ginger, like, oils, Ac.‘> „ • > -'Oewt. 

JMbdruH. ..I } inclusiu-of transhipment expi ii-Cs, as also ol eventual charges for dit'SHibiirkmeur, 

(Sflcuttu .. ...... ..I , -doling iiml re-emhaikiiient. On these r dcs it rt*«la« tion ofSs. per ton ol “JHevt in 

FMWi)K •• .. .. .. ,, I Thursday, tin; Villi, Uetoi" 1 ! 'inl allowed m lien goods are leceis. cl an l vmh.irh‘' 1 at Pint tiiid hy any other medium 

tSingnnuro. • .. ., .. > wury alteuMtu TlniH'h} then - tliun that of the Lloyd’s Agency - » 

Batavia.I aftei at noon. The Company undcilake. al Mcichnni Mtijnest, the Insurance ugnlnat zea talks k 

Hong Kong . ibo following puinium pet eem Lim.- 

Hhaiiglmi. ..I From Puri, tuld t-> Trieste s shilling-from 1 m, of April to ."Dili bc|itcuihcr. 

Japan . ) 10 latol Oct. to Hist M un-h. 

Kiitff 13«onre\ Sound \ Thm-l iv the t dh OeM»ci, and Goods for Odessa .m4 port* of the iyi iuii, Turkish and Oiei k 0-iavt touched at bv 

SS&mrSS^ „ .. ::} iituyfcuVlh Tlmr'.h.y tl.uu the < ’onijuniv ‘s iteauiei v.ll also he mx-.ml uml forvatUct al the above rates of 

Sydney.) after, ut ikom ^ Tne^ie ifih ret-riun s 

OfUgo con alao Ik; Is■<> ked through to Tiie^te. Vemee, Genoa, L(areJ<.11 >, ILavii - lly onlerof the Hoanl of Duvetor*, 

Loudon and Llvorjxiol. A C. (iUMPEKT & L’o., 

A cniMtWomWo ruduction lias 1*ecn mada m tin. T.iufl of eli.u,;e< i--* mhuji \ whi - <A riu \ii-tr..Di I Imdi Steam Na.lgatioii fomputn'. 

paioola to England. r;„,,,i,n. mh M.m 1,'1 

!■ of f'li thuc I'.ivlleuJ.U s apply to 

tilCOUGK 1 ULMn. 

SupLrinteiDh at 

1*. &(>. S. N. Co's Urt.ee, l. K.impait ltow. Urn,dm 


From lJoniLif cvciy Sunday at 

S A- K- 


I Thiirsduy, tlj« Lilli, Outol« 1 mol 
, > evur^ alternate Thmidu} Lhui- 
. I aftei at noon. 


Tliuinilay, the t ith Oetohei, an -1 
,. > evny fouifli Tlmv'i'la.y thue 
..) after, at 110011 


AUSTRIAN LLOYD'S STEAM NAVIGATION COMI’ANY. 


.1 eonstriK'tiou, vill be in 
Thoeteauiei ■«, will leuu 


NTH LY ll\i: OK SIKA.MKUS JiliTWKKN IHJMliAV \m> i 1 r[Ml 10 l J 

™^^^TKlKSTiC, via SKKZ CANAI,. I T 1 J jU , 1 o.. M • 

Ji fri Lf^-. ‘ r ]HJE COMPANY INTENDS TO J DOS- > ; -Wlg jfclafr— 1^!','», .1V. 

X )’ \T' "If LVICJn Alt'.* I’ll a Steamer Irani Till I sTI :, ii-l J 

to liOMIt \\, uml mv .v/Mt, MnSTllIt sr:.\M/'»{ mull li mi' 

T,, ° •Steamers have limited m-e •nnuo.latiuii tor a -miU * ,,1^ f ;, lir llLW rnyli.di.hinh 1 1 . • 
number of Fusm-ngei•-. ()t eonsLriicti"U, will be pu' -m the II 

PASSENOEll 11ATES FKOA1 HOMllA V. Tho«temueis will lean thm \0f, u 

Cubhi. J»eck vulmul fu.nl, 

To Aden .I- l ,J ■••• 1 a * ASS 

T« Jim;/.- | * lm liiMie el .ill .1 i! 0 Uig^> i 

To Port'Snld .. :, t> . }?-}" 1st Class 

To Trieste.. i0 ” l< *' 10 To Aden ■ TJ: 

Cargo taken for Trieste dli-cet, also fur Venice, Constantinople and jMesHtt ,, S.i.v . V* 

Besides the above (IIwl line, there Is a weekly service by AIAJI. MCAMKI.s , p..rt Sai l .. I" 

between Alexandria Hnd Trieste, ami m.v »<*( wl, tn conjunction with the 1 .«(.(<> s. . Messina ... 

Mail Steamer to and from Sue/, i li» Austrian Lloyd's Mall Sterner- leave Alexaii- . • Naples . .. ■< 

• clrla direct for Trieste irmuediatelj after tin* arrival of the Itonibny and t alcutlu , leuhoin 

Mulls from Sue/. The distance In-twc mi Alexandria and Ti ieste Is JOO miles snoi tei ,, (.cimu .... • » 

than that between Alexandria ami Mtrsellles, and the voyage to Tneste Is much more < -fujtirou U udi. i v. ar-, tr.-c yl clu 

agreeable. It being a coasting Liip full ol variety of beautitul scenei) from the isbjml 
of Ciindia to the Port of TriesUi. The passage occupies only .A to o d»vs, and tl.e 

Cuuipuny's best steamers are employed on this line, which an- built expressly lot tins Pusscngeis ate allowed u> ln<'!. //> 

service, with especial regard to tin accommodation and comfoitof passengers, ami and are tice t » j»"-ee. d by ai|f 

have each an experienced surgeon on board. At Trieste the traseller to hngland has tion marked cm their tu ket 
an extensile choice of picturesque and interesting loutcs, occupying fiom three days Passengers returmng within sis 
six hour* to Hve days to London, at un expense varying from £7 to 4113. steamers of the Company, arc cut ii 1 

I PasMUipri by tho P. & O. Co 'a steamers to huer. can have their baggage Im v union fair. 

by thatCumiAuiy'a tteainers to boutliamptob, at h charge of Ids. per cwt, to which j; c rtha may l»o seemed m adxame 
the Austrian Lloyd's Agent at buc/. will attend. For prospeeiusca of this new stem 

The undersigned Agents grant also passage tickets for the steamers plying between 
Alexandria and Trieste, and for the railway twtwccn Sues and Alexandria. 

FAbSENUklt HATES from ALEXANDRIA io TltlEsTE. Donihav, Mill Aprd Is7 '. 

Finer Clams.CU | second Class .-,, V, 

Children under 10 yours at IUlf Fake ; under 2 years. Free. I STEAM (OMaII A l( 

REDUCED FAHEs for KAMIL1I..S, consisting of not loss than 3 adult members i ( ; r ’ | \ 

travelling togetherF iwjt Class, £10-Hi per head. Second Class, £7-10 per head. , 


STL!A31 UOMML NIOATION Wl l'K ITALY, VIA SUEZ 
CANAL. 

Dl KLC L I’.i/IWLLN UuMlUY, XlkssINA, NM'LES LKUHOHN 

AXI) (1 UNO 

^*.,1 riHIK ITALIAN STKAM NAVIGATION 

\ Till li V . t On 11 II-. 1 - o! M. Sirs II till.nl, m -1 & I " . ’Uftar i-oilli:icl. 

■ «|. > r rJLh * I,,11, rip 11 ,.1 ,m ri.oc’ini'int, lor . m vtn, the Rm al Mutts 

v D.‘i \\. iu,« (l , S.udmitt Cm sic.i. hu .l\ \n hlpidago-Toiu air), 

Ti.ni- and AL t,nui m. liau- n - dv«d l" uni f n r Lho pu-*eaL 
MoNTjll^ ■" 1 *.'. V MI' *f I. mn JJ u f, III- .i 1 >o<- D I lied It iliau poi L«. for which 
puiposo four ml a I'lmlislt-lmili J i. -1 Cl-.-s ,*■ tmunn s ot /pjhrt I on, pu_*b, now m Coillse 


.I>;i1 1 1 J i. -1 Cl-.ss Mam.iicjn ot J,dhD i oils i'ii jb, now m couise 
ii -.a the lliu sc y --lionly 

tin- pwet.ubout Lho end ot each mouth mild Im liter noLaeu 


PASS liNfl Ki 
it do t/irotigh 
-ltd CU 


KATES. 

o^iD/; Caii'd- 


s ato allowed to l‘> 


i liddreu not .move J" jears halt tare. 


lb iihi/’i ttf I tilt 'I Afnhtrr run* •/» 

wsscls to the port, of dcatlna- 


Second Class, £7-10 per head. 


Passengers returning within sis moiulis of their dct>mHue Ic'in Bombay by the 
h Learners of the Company, arc cm it led !«■ mcduaimi ol '^v pci nut on the ietu. n 

lJurths may ho sec m ed m mhame bv depositing hall Llic ani'Miii "ll ate 

For prospectuses of tills new stcamur luu as also loi iat“s of height xa , uppip « 

\(»Lk\i:T HRUTIILKS, 

\geiullubaUnio bteam Na\igntiuii Coiupan; . 
lionil»a\, II ih April I>7’'. __ 

STEAM COMiM TN K’A'TK >N T WITH THE PEKSIAN 
(.TEE. YfA KI KHACHEE. 


Railway Tickets, from SPEE to ALEXANDRIA. " ith all the privileges of passen¬ 
ger* by the I*. & O. G’o., Fmsi Puss, .Cf-H); Slcund Class £2-. r »; Liiiluran 
over 3 and under Id yea. s at Half Fare. 

Under arrangements made with the Rom buy mul Bengal feteam tslnp Compam. 
(Messrs. Stearns, Ifobart & t.'n.. Managers,) Passengers from BOMHAi can book 
through to TRIKfjTi: via ALK.\ \NDKLV at the following rates, (not Inolij-inu 
Transit tdropuii Euterj:— l'nisr Class, .C33: Second Class, A'U exclusive 
of winea. . _ .... , 

In conjunction with the Austrian Lloyds, Cargo for Trieste and Venice ran be 
booked through from Bombay by the P. A O. Co., and the Bombay and Bengal Steam 
Ship Co., ami via Bombay from the un ions ports touched ut by the steuaci'9 ot the 
British India Steam Navigation Co. ^ 

For further particulars, and for freight and passage apply to 

A.C. (it'MPKuT&Co., 

Bombay, HQ Meadow Street. _ Agents for the^Austrian Lloyd._ 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACHEE. 

I 3, H'HE British India Steam Navigation Company, 

X (Limited), Under Mail Contract With Government, and in 
eonnoction witii the weekly service from England, despatch u 
atoomer to Kl-rrachkk every Monday at noon. 

Bombay, January 1870. >V. NICOL A Co., Agents. 


t 'lUV" uitl/ /'.!"< ll' 
Kupta (ttm itntl 


„( /hit>> ftnd t! out littjfh'l, trtf/t tht 
f<tt‘.fut .\>n "nitron fow/‘"ut/ 


•I A r PIIE r.ritisli TndLt StiNim Navigation Company, 

IJilrSL A (Linitcd), I’niimi M ml.Con ru \* i won (.«.m iinmkjt, will 
T^rlriV&kk de-pateli u sirimier veyj 11 dm - to die Plu-ian G( lf, touching at 
Ki-iirai iim . Cl ADI u Ml MU. IliNDfcii Ahrah, Lino A, lUsmiic, 
W5SES&* Fao. Ma.iomei.au, ii-id Bi-somn . 

Bombay, Jaiuuuy 1 n7c "• ^ Co. Agents 


STEAM (’OMMl'NU'ATION MT'Hl THE MALAEAR 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND (CALCUTTA. 


rilHK Rrititsli ImUii Stoam Navigation Company, 


r Limitedt, I'ndi u Contract wmi Govirnmlni, despatch 
ei- as .ilT«e v. it li MulN, 1 Wen gen*, and Cargo, every four- 



■teaineis as -ib 
teen daj s. 


This route Is tlie most < \i>ctbi 
district, Bangalore uml .Mitil’-i 
from thence by tall. 


valid economical for paw Mgers tor the Nellgherriu 
i h<> ca.i-laii4 at Calicut lor Beypoj-e, and proceed 

. mum ronie. nicking up the steamer at Mad rat 


Pnssengrra for Calcutta ran lake the same route, p'ckhig up the shsa^r at Maarai 
Bombay ^January Into. w - K vw » ^b^uw. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

orpicu : ]!) & 20 , (Johnhill, London. 

P.qiitul fully subscribed.La/iOiV'hD. 

Amount puid ... A2TV n ' 1 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

I«»n n lli»rsrh\i>, lsq., (Tricemid Boustoud.) 

’h hi mi mi Coi.m\n, Lm|., (.1. ,V ,1, Fohnan.j 
Ai.i iiku( iii.js, ft, Adclphi Iituic*’, W F. 

-\MIHMIAU 6 Ilf I 1 ITUS, 1 *q , Lee, lull! 

Mmi cl ll.ivsn-, Esq , (SuinucIglimiN in A ik u ) 

I unto title K IV IUiiuih, |>i| ,(|)i\\.rs4 Hurii**.) 

Fuancis Hicks, 1 sq., (Thomas A Frum is Ho Ks ) 

•lolls lloiiosos, Esq., ((■!Hilt, U’Klgsnn A To ) 

1' LtiiKwoiiTiir, Esq , (Ilar.K of Now Zealand 1 
f'llAiiLKM d Luvr, Isq , (I.hiiI, moms <( Co ) 

W n.u \u Llask, Esq., II, 1’.<istcheap, E C. 

A d Mi nukm. 1, Ev|, M p , lid. Wood .*■ tmei, and Nottingham. 

JIlmiyW Pllk, Esq , M. P , 'Peek Brothels & Fo.) 

Ali k. limn: in vis, Esq., *_m, (iiafL'm Sheet, W. F. 

D. Fnorhli . v i'oti , Eiq , Enjnmii and Bru/H. 

AllsAMM. u Sim, Eiq , (f'lmri Idll A cun ) 
llrsitv Tuiuveh, Esq , (liowcrA Lawson ) 

J AMI'S T \\ UODIlOl sh, l.sq , (J. P & M. WoodllOUsC ) 

INDIAN BRANCH -CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, Hare Street. 

I>1 HECTORS OF THE”INDIAN BRANCH- 

T. \ An ail E**q (Mimic. Apeur & Co.,) Men bant. 

(J. M. Blaikick, l.sq , Men hunt 

P. O. Kr.iuuni.r, I sq , (Me^is. Atkinson, Tilton 4c Co ) Men mini, Wee- 
Pir.Miknt nt the (. hum her ol Ciuiiinei'i <>. 

.T F Mi mi\i, Esq , (Mciiii Kettle well, Bullou A l o , i Men hunt 
G. F I'm. l, l.sq., iSurmtu-ul-Law, UtUciutm- £ landing * oumel to ih<- Co\- 
t rtiineni ot Tndia. 

(' b\M>Mi>uv, lNi.' , (Mcisi- lkniosj L undu.ion ami l pton.) traitor .md 
Registrar ot the Dhaiso of I'wkutu. 

MKOIl'AT. officers. 

f'l. N. C Maimmuii, (J, ltussi.ll fctrect I loin s l'.J to J'J A t , .iLimlay 

. Lu 11 ,'1, 

J>u. !?. B. Tiitii.iin, 1 , I, Middleton lh>u IIoum 12J to‘J v ■ m- 

BANKERS. 

'I he ui'imiial Bank Ourpoi-umii 

1 in. t mu !u■ d MeiLtiuLiJc Bank ot India, London and <. uni, 

SOLICITORS 

Mi IliineM, ibinder-ir, and I pk* i 

LIFE DEFARTM ENT. 

Till- 1 (>MP \ NY hn\ nig a Mibseidied I 'apital ni 'i wo Milii mi*. and a Halt *■ U limer, 
fl which t2’ 0,"«'O is pa'd up, elMH tn.ilh guarantees tin* fultilineiil id irs eng/Uk'nicut** 
m lili the A‘limed, vim aie nitui ly VLlkwed firm the pmonal hidulit} id Mutual 
Offices The inipoi t.uice of ihesi'fomidiriil ions \sill I e e\i»lentt> finite who idlest 
oil the duration ot fate \n- uami emitiaets The Funds «d the Idle Depai uncut me 
kept pi i feetty dntinei limn lliO'C ot Ihculher Fi ji.irlineiits, and ntv invested in the 
names of separate Tnistce*. 1 lie Piospeet ot lJoinjs l<» the I’m hi ipatmg Poliej- 
lioldeisis unusually Koi.d, ns the e\puiti s to he hoi lie t»> the l.'te 111.inch h.uehetn 
limited by resolutions einlrmued m the Iked ot >i*Liii: nenl lo a Mimll pi Ken luge 
on the Annual Premium Ineome 

Thu first Life Policy u.m Issued in May Is'V’ On the I si l'eeunhei |>d:», the 
Life Tremium Ineome, exclusoeni lie-nisiued links, .is at-' ut *-*•-,* ttd, and it the 
wnne date the Lite 'I'liist 1 umls lot ft" J‘> "/<•(/« - unfit *-/ bn l‘< h< n M*\eeedeil 

L1S!),0(m\ being npuarih of mvIS p« i cent ul the aiominl ictenui tqi-jii nludei.iie 
l’olii les then in lour 1-0/ />n>ii<h l 'of "it <*'/» i m// "it'l /•■/ th, /,*>■- 

f » / SiVh Iff M /toil I/,vex til i hit i ’t H fit’ll I I l\f J <<il< t< l. 

In ti'lthfitiH fn th>‘ v-, ,iiih/ (hi'y ft ftni Jt it t In I e eic the ti>i>>iti/ of | !:e 

Company, wllli ii nso-ed t .t'O.iiiM, and th" lint .iliid « aiM.dul i J J'-'h ) 'L> 

Fmir-tilfhs ot t he < «/</. l’mllls ot th^WhJ Bi.im ii ai c - hi i MWe .mioiig p|u P.is 
Jprt'itg Ti-hey-holde)s. 

Rates of Premium. 

These :nv genenilli 1-oiu lli.iu the t no^i-t othei tJlhets, 

J’reiniums am reeened-- 

1. An miully 

•Jt. IInlt-y e.irlj. (JunrteiP , ami Monlhly 

Ex ample is of Wit Ii Profit Rates. 

"CI VIL » _ _I MlUi Vh'Y 

l’\>r the .iMioanrc of H*. 1.000 ^/or the eh nit T< / m <<f L>t\\ 


Annual 

Premium. 


Monlhly 
Pi end mu 


llalt-\ oai ly 
l’lcmiuin. 


Quarter!} 

PiemiuiM. 


Rh* u- P- I Rs. h p. 

30 I 3 3 2 1 35 ?l 7 n ' 

■17 j -1 a t* I 10 27 o ft 

_63 I 0 y 3* 46 3't 10 IV 

_Examples of Without Profit^ Ratos 

CIVIL. J ' | ' MILllAItV. 


Modes of receiving the Bonus declared. 

J. Bv .in mcmi-e ot the muu assured. 

2. By a payment m cash 

3. H} a permanent rediictien of future Treiiilums. 

hjaunph's vj Honits iln-UtreJ on rohnea r.fferteil in lbu3, at tin' Dii'inion of Profit*, 3lsL 
th’crmber, JS(>7. 

i Yearly Rato 

Arc I l um Bonus j of Bonus 

at tntiy. Axiuiid Added. per cent, on 

■ sum Assured. 


l,i ‘iM " 0 
l,oi),j <t n 
l,))i) it It 

J.O'.t 0 " 


X. s. d. 

id.) ') o ; 

loo o n ! 

lou i) a *| 

110 d 0 1 


Surrender Values, 

Policies are piireli.is.eU b} tins Company at an equitable value a f tcr pavinent o 
Premium^ fur three ycurs. 

Days of Grace. 

Thirty dnvs aic allowed fur the payment ot l’remiiims, when they arc payable 
j curly, ni halt-} early, and tlfteen when quarterly or monthly. 

Forfeited Polal«*s m.iv l«! rcMi'-d at any time witliiu six months, If satisfactory 
medical e\ideuce of tin* lie.dth ot the life he produced (at the expense of the As¬ 
sured; and a hue ol otiy-half per cent, bo paid on the sum assured. 

Claims. 

Tin sc me paid mi’ tuttnih afiur proof ('iitisfucLory to tlie Dircetors) uf tlic 
decease of the Livi s assuud lias been lurniaiied to the Company, and the rate 
uf Lxehuiige will iniuiiablv he two sliilHiui slcrling per Rupee. Hliould dputli occur 
u it hill the (Ini s ( f griu e, the Policy u ill still no i nltd, and the sum assured puid after 
deduilioii oi lies Picintum. The importance of this last regulation Is obvious. 

Limits as to Residence and Travelling. 
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--^ E WAR 

FORMATION OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

Thb. course of public opinion in this war, lias been so character¬ 
istic of the way in which it is formed nine times out of ten, that 
its history is a very instructive study. On the first of July, all 
Europe was in profound peace. So striking was the universal 
cahn, so aoinpjete the seeming absence of all ground of strife, 
tliat publicists and statesmen were congratulating the world upon 
tlib prospect of a long and unbroken peace. Tho Saturday 
Reviews were so impressed with the fact, that they made it the 
subject of a special notice. Tho premier of France was 
.assuring, tho Legislative Assembly at tho same moment, 
-that all the cabinets of Europe were on t\ie most friendly terms 
with each other, and that all causes of irritation had happily 
prtbsod ft way. .Now this fact is vital to tho understanding of what 
follows. At the very moment when all seemed to be at rest, tbe 
spirit of intrigue to be dead, and tho great powers of Europe 
bout upon cultivating peace for the blessings with which it is 
attended, there u as one power that teas playing the rest of Europe 
false, and with the full consciousness of what it was doing, was 
committed, but with every precaution of secrecy, to an intrigue 
which it knew well when disclosed, was certain to plunge Europo 
into war. 

This statement should be carefully weighed. Bismarck mid 
the Prussian King knew in June, just as well as we know now in 
November, that the moment the Spanish intrigue was disclosed, 
war would ho declared by France. What they did not calculate 
upon was, tfyat Prim would betray their own complicity in the 
matter. They wished to make the world believe that Spain 
.had mode its choice without their knowledge, and thus to throw 
upon the French Emperor the ^lium of declaring War upon 
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a manifest pretext. They knew he was disarming, and therefore, 
unprepared; but War was a necessity to them, and could never ar* 
rive more opportunely. They plainly did not foresee, however, the 
temper in which the other Cabinets would rescut tbe intrigue, and 
when they found it so stern were obliged to withdraw 
tho candidature. They made their puppet Holienzollern 
do that himself,'- and having thus isolated the power against 
which the intrigue had been directed, professed to regard the 
just and moderate demands of that Power as an insult. 
Only 18 months before, they had pledged their honor to Franco 
that no such candidature would bo sanctioned by them. With 
the utmost dishonor they had nevertheless attempted to 
carry it by a coup dc main, and it was an insult it seems 
for France to ask the King, in the most temperate language, to 
pledge himself not to renew the intrigue. The demand was most 
natural, just, and reasonable. Had Napoleon been the guilty in¬ 
triguer, what u ould English writera not have said about him! It is 
a iiiisfori line for the journalist (o be betrayed into error by thy 
necessity of writing upon insufficient information : it is a crime 
fur him to persist in error, when it has been pointed out. 

The prejudices of Kiiglishmen are so profound, and their 
sympathies so imperfect, that you Look in vain for anything 
like insight into foreign affairs in the press. It is only when 
events have fully disclosed themselves that our publicists begin 
to understand what has happened. About the 7th of July, it 
began to bo rumoured that serious difficulties had arisen be¬ 
tween France and Prussia, in consequence of a Iloheuzollerii 
prince having been announced by Prim as the chosuu candidate 
for tho Spanish throne. Certainly it did seem that tho Spanish 
peoplo hid a right to otter the vacant throne to whom they pleased, 
and ‘hat for France to iuterfero with their choice was but a new 
exhibition of its vanity and restlessness reflected in tho rule of 
the Empdfor. Ilad not Prim been seeking a candidate ill all 
the courts of Europe l Why then should France take offence at his 
at last applying to Prussia for a prince to fill the vacant throne l 
With these views ; in total ignorance of tho secret history 
of the matter ; and profoundly irritated al seeing the peace of tho 
world broken up. upon ,-n sc-mingly tri\iid a pretext, 
the English press began ut umv. a < horns of dcuuueialittji of tho 
Emperor, growing in Ik recurs* d.iv by day, as the situation 
became graver, until the country seems to ha\o adopted almost 
as one man the conviction that tho Hohcnzolloru candidature was 
a mere pretext for declaring war, and that the Emperor hud 
secretly planned it without tin: Knowledge of his ministry, for 
the purpose of bolstering those dynastic hopes which the 
course of events in France, and in particular the lust plehiscituui 
had shewn to be precarious. This theory secerns to have 
been adopted everywhere, and at once. Thu fact is England 
as a commercial country, is too deeply interested in the mainte¬ 
nance of peace, to he at iu.^ time the unmoved spectator of a 
war close to her own door. The terrible losses sustained within 
tho first few days of July upon the Stock Exchange, were sufficient 
of themselves to lash tho stuck jobbers into fury ; uhile the Times 
exposed to tho full influence of “flic city,” and traditionally 
opposed to the Emperor, at once gaae full voice to the illusions 
of tho English mo^>. Destitute of all exact knowledge 
as to how the quarrel had arisen, and therefore of its real 
merits, the country was written into a fury upon tho subject, 
from tho effects of which it is hardly yet boginning to roeover. 
It is a humiliating fact that what is called public opinion 
is constantly formed in this way, and that without any 
j&tefttion&l dishonesty on tho part of our publicists. The Bow- 
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bay press gave a striking, indeed almost ludicrous, illustra¬ 
tion of tluAiolcnoc with* which popular delusions muy be pro¬ 
pagated on grave questions. Ucforo tho end of July, the 
Bombay pupors had made up their mind, upon the strength ap¬ 
parently of Reuter’s telegrams, and avitc rivalling in violence 
the denunciations of the London Timex* The mischief of all 
this is, Hint journalists committed hy this precipitancy into 
tho expression of r convictions that [trove to bo unsound, 
make it a point of honor never to withdraw what they have 
written. Who expects a frank avowal on the part of tho 
London Timex that it luis misled its readers ! As every one 
knows, Niich atonement to truth is ne\er made by any chance 
whatever. The journal wriggles itself, as dexterously us it can, 
out of the false position it has got into, throwing a lot of dust 
in the o)es of the on-looker during the process, and is imme¬ 
diately afterwards seen firmly ensconced in a new position al¬ 
together, and not improbably denouncing with the utmost 
vehemence the very views and opinions of which but a low 
months lieforu it was the impassioned leader. 

r 

Now*, w’c say positively that if the papers laid before 
Parliament on the 24th July had been in the possession 
ol‘ the press from the commencement of the quuiTcl, the guilt of the 
war would havo been laid down at the door of Bismarck 
and the Prussian King. Look at the facts which those papers 
disclose. They tell us that the proposal to place a Prussian 
prince upon the Spanish throne, had been debated in the 
cabinets of Europe LS months before ; that Prussia had pledged 
her honor to the French minister, tlnrt such a candidature was 
impossible, and that the Trench Court might dismiss all fear of 
it: that Franco hud so dismissed nil concern about the matter ; 
that the French Emperor had repeatedly stmen, through tho* 
mediation of Lord Clarendon, to bring about a disarmament of 
Europe, France and Prussia taking the lead therein : that 
Prussia had made excuse after excuse for evading the proposal, 
expressing at one time her fear of Austria, and at another of 
Russian aggression that the French Emperor to shew 
the sincerity of his proposal had determined himself to set the 
example and that at the very time when this Spanish 
difficulty arose, so far from being prepared for war, he was in the 
midst of disbanding 00,000 men: that neither Mr. (Jladstone 
nor Lord (drainille, could believe that Prussia hud really been 
intriguing to pi ice a Jloliciizollciu upon the throne, when Mr. 
Layard first communicated the information ; so syrious did 
they know the odeuce to be, that the,) could not believe it 
possible that Prussia had really ottered it . that the Russian 
and Austrian cabinets took it for granted that the Prussian king 
would give a clear and emphatic contradiction to the story; 
ilmt men the Prussian ministry had been kepi, in ignorance 
of the intrigue ; and that with such profound care and duplicity 
has it Inidi managed, that the Prussian king thought 
it safe to make his ambassadors assure the Cabinets of 
London and Paris that lie knew nothing whatever about it i 
that those ambassadors did so ; and that it would seem to have 
lieen only the honesty of Prim that disconcerted them, 
and pilloried the Prussian king for his dishonor. Thus 
it canio out that while all Europe was dreaming of peace, longing 
for peace, nud counting upon peace these two men in Berlin 
with tho most profound lying and hypocri^ had all but carried the 
throne of Spain by a eoujj tie main, knowing well that- the event 
would be certain to lead to war with France, tho agitation of that 
country in view of the ascendancy Prussia had gained in I860 
having bceu quieted with the utmost difficulty by the Emperor. 
This pious Prussian king knew perfectly well that his intrigue 
would bring on a war ; anil to escape the odium of that war, lie 
strove, up to the very last moment, to mako tho world believe 
that he had had nothing to do with it. 

Jlis honor had been pledged only eighteen months before that he 
would not sanction the candidature, while he knew that the 
Emperor was so sincerely bent upon peace that he was dis¬ 
banding tho French army by tens of thousands of men ; but ho 
also knew that a Avar Avith France was part of Bismarck's pro¬ 
gramme as necessary to the acceptance of Prnssiau hegemony 1 
by South Germany ; and to make the issue sure, tliojT 


determined to put a Hohcnzollem upon the Spanish throne to 
place France between two fires. 

The Times, in complete ignorance of these facts, threw the whole 
guilt of the Avar upon the French Etnperor personally. He had 
made every preparation for it without the knowledge of his minis. 
Icix, and had only waited a pretext for its declaration. Lest he 
might after all lose the op] tort unity of showing the superiority of 
| the chiisst jifit and mitmilieu /* to the needle gun, he addressed an 
iinjurious summons to the Prussian king, such as no sovereign of 
spirit could submit to, and instructed Renedetti to offer him pub¬ 
licly a gross insult in the garden at Ems. The atrocious criminal 
gave the aged Prussian monarch a slap ^ in the face with the left 
hand,” while his light “already grasped the hilt of tho sword.” 
The Timex has now discovered that the Emperor “ personally 
shrank from the Avar that “ the inert mass” of the French nation 
had no desire for it whatever ; and that it was forced upon the 
Emperor by the “ men of political eminence and public energy" 
in the country, whoever they may be. The passage is too notable 
to be given in any shape but the original :— 

There in in France, ns in all countries, a great inert mass which desires 
nothing hut to work on through lifo from your to year, receiving in return 
Hulliciont means of subsistence, according to their traditional standard 
of comfort, and hailing the occasional fete days that vary tho routine of 
their existence. Tho^o men enjoy tho news of military succossos abroad, 
but they lmvu no active desire for win. If they are Franco, then Franco 
did not make war upon Germany ; but if France means tho men of 
political omineucu and political energy, thou the apology of the 
EMIT.ltim is true, that tho opinion of Franco compollod him to enter upon 
a war from which personally he shrank .—Timex 2!hr/ tiepU miter. 

Thus after rousing the fiercest passions in the country against 
tho Emperor, the journal now acquits him personally of the 
war, an<l lays the blame of it upon “the men of political 
eminence and political energy” in the country, whoever they may 
be. A \ car hence, the Times w r ill have found out that the 
war was forced upon the Emperor by Bismarck; but the discovery 
will not have been made until the French nation has been out¬ 
raged into lasting resentment. The aged Guizot in his retirement 
protests his grief and surprise at the c«y»“*'“s«Ji i oy the 
English Press in this war. The Times , which has i^Bue itself a 
mere organ of Bismarck throughout, is now affocrfig to regard 
\\ ith indignation (he German demand for Alsace^id Lorraine. A 
month ago, it Avas impudently insisting upon their cession by tho 
provisional Government. The journal is unprincipled almost, be¬ 
yond belief, while from its position it exerts the most powerful 
influence upon opinion, nine-tenths of Englishmen being led by 
it by the u ose from one year’s end to another. 


It is not tin ee years since the Edinburgh Review assured its 
readers (April 1869) that “ the bad faith of the Cabinet of Berlin, 
“ and the iniquitous spirit of aggression by which the rights of 
“ Denmark Avere assailed in the Duchies, had left an impression 
“ on the English mind so deep and so unfavorable that it would 
“ take a generation to efface it.” English Journalists can hardly 
have forgotten these events, while it is still more difficult to under¬ 
stand how they can have condoned them. The fact is becoming clear 
that our publicists have allowed themselves to be influenced 
by the purely selfish belief that it was better for ourselves 
that France should be stricken down in this conflict than Prussia. 
The Emperor was systematically avenging the fall of the first 
Napoleon uj>on his enemies. Russia and Austria had already been 
humiliated ; Prussia's turn had now come ; and the next would 
our own. Those who are able to form a dispassionate 
judgment iq>ou the course of European politics can feel $nly scorn 
i*f such folly, and it is hard to understand how the leaders of 
ii people should be led astray thereby. It is clear, however, that 
the statesmen and publicists of England have been influenced 
throughout by considerations of this nature. The London 
Economist blurts out the fact with an ingenuousness that is per- 

:tly startling, altogether unconscious it would seem of the 
dishonour of the avowal 

Of course wo all know that tho instrument of attack which wo 
have most feared for many years boon the French fleet. And ono 
of the most certain cousoqueuces of this war is a groat diminution in that 
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fleet. For many years France must bo very poor. She will have to pay 
her own costs in the war and Gormany's too- say nl least. 150,000.0007. 
or perhaps 200,000,0007. This will add from 10,000,0007. to 15,000,0007. 
to the annual charge of her debt. 

At any rate, wo shall gain by the war in this way, and to this extent, 
that it has transferred the military primacy of Europo from a country 
which has always hated us, which, so to -ay, lmtos us by tradition, to a 
country which bos never hated ns. Of course we ought to have a good 
and efficient land force, but we need not rush at new thing* in breathless 
haste. We arc less likely to be attacked for some yoars to come, than we 
have been for some years past. 

We do not know how out* readers feel under sueli writing ; 


France that she was agitated and alarmed at the completion of 
<h*rman unity under the sinister power of Prussia. There was 
no < i inn*, we supjHwe, in the desire of Englishmen in llie American 
wai, to see the Tinted States broken up into three m* four Repub¬ 
lic*. ' To understand French feeling in presence of the events of 
itaiti, we need simply imagine what our own would be, were 
the Atlantic suddenly contracted to the dimensions of the 
English Channel, and the United States of America w ith their 
traditional disregard of international rightSgfsuddenly made our 
immediate neighbours. We think Englishmen would be some¬ 
what anxious to see them broken up into half a dozen powers, 


for ourselves we fire sipiply sick with humiliation. We have 
faired the French and therefore could not he just to them. 
Equally startling is the fashion with which the same journal and 
the Saturday Review, deal -witluthe probabilities of Prussian 
aggressions in the future. The one says :— 

Gc^yuany has, as yet, no fleet, which we need fear, and we may deal 
with this danger when it comes. Just now Count nninarck probably 
has other aims. Till, ho has reclaimed the »i u nmn provinces which 
belong to Austria, perhaps thoso, too, which belong to Uusria, Germany 
is not one, and Count Bismarck’s work is incomplete, lie is not a man 
to throw away millions to make a great navy in a non-seafaring 
nation, whilo ho still has groat scheme* for that nation in its own lino 


and ready to help in the work, if there was any reasonable hojje of 
effecting it. A cowardly fear of France has prevented all justice 
towards her, and made all iusight into the real cause of the war 
impossible, to the lasting disgrace of the nation. 

Without in the least chunging their cynical attitude u|mui the 
question, the Saturday Reviewer* have, however, at last begun 
to correct popular misapprehension as to the onuses of the strife. 
Let the render note the following passage 

For more than half a century Franco, in spite of habitual boastings-, 
about the Rhine, kopt. the ponco with Germany, mid um fro* ns any desiro 
for German territory is concerned, thero is no sufficient evidence to 
show that sho would ever havo brokon it. What alarmed tho Frcuoli 


by land as a military nation. 

Is our material prosperity destroying all that is noble and 
unselfish in the character of the nation i Is it no concern of ours, 
that Europe may look for a succession of bloody wars from the 
sinister programme of the scoundrel who has the manhood of 
Germany under anus to accomplish his purposes, so long as we 
/Ourselves are safe in our insular position from the scourge 
preparing for other nations l We arc sick we say with 
humiliation and shame at such writings. They are not—they 
cannot be—the expression of the real sentiments of Englishmen. 
The grocers and bagmen of the country have got into the press, 
and arc covering the name of Englishman with dishonour. 

The Saturday Review is not so coarse as tlie other journal, hut 


,fContrivos to make it perfectly clear that it lias one measure for 
F^hc'hT'' ^ and another altogether for those of Prussia 

It says*— f 

It may inched bo plausibly urged that Prussia has both in former 
times and in Uu^resent day been an aggressive Power, and that -be 
has not only consolidated her supremacy in Get many, but conquered 
a district belonging by race and lnugago, and by vobuitary attachment. 


to Denmark. Posen is Prussian only as Abnco and Lorraine are French, 


in virtue of suporior force oxoreisod for purposes of territorial aggran¬ 


dizement. It is not impossible that- the ruler of unite l Germany nun nt 


nation was tho changed position of Prussia in Gormany ; tho absorption 
in part accomplished and in part threatened, of all tho Gorman States 
into a groat and ambitious military monarchy. It was this that Franco 
dosirod to provent ; it was this that Germany asserted hor right to 
offect. Tho first incidents of tho conflict settled this question for ever. 
Whatever olso Gormuiiy might have to fear, it was ovidont that tho 
French by actuully declaring war, lmd put it out of thoir powor to 
prevent tho virtual incorporation of tho south into tho Northern Con- 
federation. They might have done something in this direction by 
intrigue and diplomacy ; thcy^'could do nothing when onco they had 
supplied tho proeiso external pressuro which was needed to overcome 
the pnrticularist jealousies of tho independent States. 

Dues any one suppose tlmt the Reviewers understand this 
better than Bismarck 1 War with France is what this man 
lias aimed at for years with these very views; while he had 
the skill in forcing it upon the Emperor to make him appear 
to be tho aggressor. The French alarm was natural, justifiable, 
and inevitable. There was nothing guilty in the distress 
with which the French people regarded the sudden appear¬ 
ance of this great, unscrupulous power ii|xm their borders. 
Englishmen would have felt precisely the same under simi¬ 
lar circumstances, and would have bent all their efforts fo 
prevent ^l»e extension of its power. The profound, hopeless 
sellislmesH which the nation has shown in this strife, excites our 


some future ti mo cVeaire a further extension of frontier; but the army 
which has in a defensive war crushed tho power of Franco would pci hap* 
not bo equally available for a war of conquest, # 

“ It may be plausibly urged” that Prussia has been an aggres¬ 
sive power, ami “it is not impossible ” that she may desire “a 
further extension of frontier” ! Whclc is the honest ring of 
just indignation in these sentences ? Thu right tone of denounc¬ 
ing such crime as we have seen perpetrated within the past few 
years’by the Prussian Court, is altogether absent. The writer is 
all hut excusing the fcase and cowardly spoliation of the Dajiish 
Duchies, and all but justifying before hand the course of 
violence to which this power is committed. Have English¬ 
men lost all sense of right and wrong, except when their 
own interests are threatened, or their own shores in danger 
of being the scene of conflict? Thero has not been an 
attempt on the part of Englishmen in this war to hold the scales 
of justice even between the contending nations. French aggres¬ 
sions made us uneasy, and they were therefore atrocious crimes, 
although* the French sword was drawn, not for greed, but 
for the deliverance of oppressed nationalities. Prussian aggres¬ 
sions though marked throughout by every circumstance of 
perfidy and dishonour, since they occasioned Englishmen no alarm 
may only “plausibly be urged” to have been crimes. Let 
the Reviewers turn bock to their own columns of 1864, and 
they will find, we think, that they spoke in very different language 
then. We feel that the character of Englishmen has been 
dragged through the di|t by our publicists throughout this war, 
just as it was in the American ^ar. It has been a crime in 


astonishment. There lias been no sympathy fur the one side, no 
denunciation of the wrong doing of the other. An unworthy 
fear of France on the one hand, and tin* losses of commercial 
men on tin* other, have been allowed to betray tho nation 
into selfish and utter indifference to the merits of the # quarrel, 
and a dogged determination to lay its guilt upon the Emperor. 
We feel doe]) sympathy for the French people, and nothing hut 
indignation against the Prussian leadens as the leal authors 
of the war for the sinister interests to he promoted thereby. 
A very few veal’s may suffice to ojien the eyes of the nation to 
the fact that the course into which it has been betrayed by its 
mingled selfishness and fear has not merely alienated the sympa¬ 
thies of France, but deprived us of the respect of Europe. Should 
misfortune overtake our own country, to what quarter in the 
world could we look for sympathy or assistance t We have 
chosen to shut ourselves up in our insular selfishness, and al¬ 
though we know the guilty course which the Prussian Court 
luts followed, have found no fitting word of remonstrance to utter, 
but have made ourselves half partakers of her crimes by all hut 
justifying them. 

Within the lost few years, Englishmen have had two 
striking illustrations of the easo with which a false direction is 
given to the public opinion of the nation, and of the extromo 
difficulty of any roturn therefrom. It is now all blit uni¬ 
versally allowed that the Crimean war was a profound mis¬ 
take. But who forgets the angry impatience with which 
the nation treated the handful of men who saw this from the 
first ? The late Mr. Cobdcn was laughed to scorn by 
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tho press. and held up to Mu' dcrison of tin* people. We 
now mo tUal Mr. Oobden was simply 2<> year 4 * in advance of 
bis time. The very same thing occurred in the American 
war, when the national dislike of the Yankees, and at 
l*>ttom much unworthy jealousy and fear of them, were 
allowed to blind tho people to the real merits of that 
terrible strife. .Statesmen and publicists alike ministered to the 
prejudices of the nation, nnd an unworthy desire to see the Statos 
broken up into half a dozen separate powers took full possession 
of tho country. These striking aberrations of the public mind, 
iu.stead of making the nation distrustful of the utterances 
of the press, seem to have no practical influence upon it at all. 
They were wrong before, no doubt, but unquestionably aro right 
now, although it is as dear as the sun at noon day that their course 
was taken before tho true history of the difficulty was known 
by them. That tho sympathies of the country have been again 
directed to tho wrong side is certain, French bombast disgusted 
the nation ; distrust of the Emperor’s ideas alarmed it; the un¬ 
seemly and almost frantic delight of Paris at the prospoct of 
war made it indignant: while tin- lorriMi* losses sustained 
by commercial men gave point and ‘ury to the expression of 
these feelings. The result is that, nearly ilie whole [n ess of Eng¬ 
land has taken up a fnl.se theory oMho occasion of the war, while 
the men really guilty of it are covered with fulsome adula¬ 
tion. The national judgment by and bye will lx* reversed as sure¬ 
ly as in the Crimean and American contents, in both of which there 
was tho same unanimity on the wrong side in the period¬ 
ical literature of the country. The guilt of this war 
belongs emphatically to Prussia. It was intentionally pro¬ 
voked by her, nnd carefully provided for. The disagreeable 
peculiarities of the Fr< nch character were almost unconsciously 
contrasted with tho undemonstrative phlegmatic Orman fieople, 
and the conclusion at once jumped at that it was not they, 
but the French, who were guilty of tho occasion of tho strife. 
It is neither a safe nor n pleasant thing for a journalist to 
be in advance of his time. We feel that we are so in this case, 
as we have been many times before, but it would be cowardly j 
and a treason to the right, were we not. to state our com ictions 
as strongly as wo entertain them. The real authors of this terrible 
war—tho intentional authors of it —were Jhsmarck and tho Prus¬ 
sian king. 

ENGLISH ADULATION OF PRUSSIAN INSTITUTION. 

The admiration which this war lias begotten at home of 
everything German, is so blind, and tho praise lavished upon 
it so fill some, that we find it difficult to get through the columns 
of the English press at all. That Germany at this moment is 
under d military despotism such as Franco never knew, except 
when the First Napoleon was at the height of his power, and 
that the liberties of its people me absolutely lost, has received a 
striking illustration 'in the imprisonment of Dr, Jacoby 
for simply expressing bis conviction that tho annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraino was not to be desired by Germany. 
The leaders of opinion at home seem to be demented by 
the war, although receiving tho most striking pictures of the 
unnatural state of matters set up under the hateful power 
that now rules Germany : 

44 The complete control of the people by the State” says Dr. 
Buseelt, in a letter from Berlin, 44 is most striking ; 
44 not only do they march off unmurmuringly from all men value 
44 in thiA world, but thoy submit to tho loss of their professional 
44 prospects, and private careors of all kinds with a resignation 
44 which the State they servo cannot afford to imitate. This 
fl< warlike submissive German is a creation or a manufacture of 
44 the Government, carried on in Government factories by Go- 
41 vernment officials, since the days of Scharnhost, and it is 
u not a natural product, for history shows that the German 
“wasonoea very self-asserting, rather turbulent, and indivi- 
“ dualising man, who gave groat trouble to rulers, and rarely 
44 acted with his fellows for a common object. Now his very 
• nature is changed, nnd he has given up his life and merged 


“ his individuality in the great national current, which is directed 
44 by the will of a few men, who can guide their forces as they 
44 list.” 

Tho world has never seen a despotism like it before, and it 
may well make reflecting men pause. For confiding in her 
brute force, Prussia dofies the opinions of mankind. Bv 
tho treaty of Prague, sho agreed to restore to tho inhabitants 
of Schleswig the disposition of their own lot, Sho has refused 
to cany out the agreement, and who is to make her ? By the 
same treaty, she engaged not lo extend her trritory eastwards 
beyond tho Maine. But turning the tcxl # of tlie stipulation-* 
with consummate fraud a few days after the treaty, she secretly 
signed con volitions which placed in her hands all the military 
forces of the duchy of Baden, Wind cm berg, and Bavaria. 
She pledged her honor to France in 18<>9 that tho candidature 
of a Holienzollern Prince for tho Crown of Spain was impossi¬ 
ble. In 1870, she is found to have alt but carried it 
by a secret coup do main. What is the world to do with a 
power like this in tho midst of it? Utterly perfidious abroad, 
and at homo a great military despotism. 

The imprisonment of Dr. Jacoby for stating in a temperate 
speech at Konigsborg, the reasons against the annexation of 
Alsaco and Loraino, is justified oil the curt, military plea that 
such meetings as Dr. Jacoby addressed, and such speeches as lie 
made, are quite “ inconsistent with a state of siege.” But tho 
normal conditioner all Germany is “a state of siege.” The 
Central Brunswick Committee of the Gorman soction of tho 
International Workmen's Association issued a manifesto to the 
German working class, calling upon them lo provent the an¬ 
nexation of Alsace and Loraine, and to bring about an honora¬ 
ble pence with the French Republic. The manifesto, we are 
told, was seized, and all the members of the Committee, and 
oven tho printer, 44 were arrested, chained liko felons, and sent 
toLutzen in East Prussia.*’ 

There is perhaps no nation in Europe in which a more stem 
repression of all |H>litical freedom has been witnessed than . 
Prussia during the last ten years. An ari^^TffC^'Wny^coni- 
plctely at the service of the Court, and tho ready u&tritment of 
any violence whatever, represses all real freedom iii the country. 
Had tho French Emperor attempted to rulq* {’ranee, as Bis¬ 
marck has ruled Prussia, ho would have bacm hurled from the 
throne by a general uprising of all classes. Prussia is a 
century behind tho French people in political ideas and civil 
freedom, while English publicists aie making our nation ridi¬ 
culous by their laudation of everything Gorman to the skies. 
Civil freedom has yet to be won in Germany. At present 
the coyutry is under tho iron heel of purely military institu¬ 
tions, the success of which in this campaign lias completed tho 
intoxication of the people, while Englishmen are doing what 
thoy can to help their delusion. 

Not one Englishman out of a hundred, seems to know 
the vital changes which Liismarck has mado during the 
last ten years iu the military system of Pruasia. The Prussian 
army is no longer what the patriot statesman, Scharuhost, 
bequeathed it to his country, an enlightened system of 
merely national defence. It has become under the policy of 
the Prussian Court a deadly instrument of tyranny 
at home, aud a menace to all Europe. If Prussia were 
a really constitutional State, her present military system would 
not 'be endured for a day. The grandeur of its success has 
simply debauched the conscience of Germany, and intoxicated 
the minds of its people with false notions of glory while 
Englishmen If all others are helping to maintaiu thei^delusions. 

11 During the war of independence, three-fourths of the officers 
were of citizen blood (bmgesliche), but these have been now 
weeded and pensioned, and their places supplied by members of 
the impoverished nobility, tho Juuker. All officers of the highest 
rank are of noble blood. “ No wonder,” says a late writer, 

that the Liberals in the Prussiau House of Representatives 

strenuously opposed the extension of this service. # * A 
14 politician with true iusight into the essence of conatitutioual 
‘‘government cannot do otherwise than regard a large standing 
44 army in time of peace, amf offleered to boot, mainly and ex- 
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r ‘ cl naively in the highest charges, by privileged classes—as inimi- 
“cal to the development, if not, to the very existence of liberty* 
u The prospect is not a cheering one, if we take into account the 
“ forces arrayed in an opposite direction, the powerful uristo- 
“ cratic, military bureaucratic organizations, culminating in the 
“ divine-right pretensions of the Prussian Monarch.' 1 

Tho Prussian army stands alone in its ' hateful peculiarities. 

11 Fro;n tho working of her military system’’says Colonel 
Chcsnoy, “ it has followed that not more 111 a” a 
twelfth part of the Prussian officers arc of the middle orders. As a 
class they are composed too greatly of a needy noblesse, depending 
on tho crown for all hope of advancement ; separate fiom the 
people by bilth, habits, and profession, and apt in their 
self-assertion to increase by offensive personal boariug 
the distance which in Prussia, more than in any other 
country, divides the muu of arms from tho civilian, The 
endurance of such a military ratio can only exist in modern 
society, with the necessity of haring constantly in ciev' the 
vse of the army against, foreign armies. The contempt with 
which the aristocratic soldiers of lortuue regard all civilian in¬ 
terference with their profession, will teud greatly to precipitate 
a collision between the crown and the pooplo. Promotion from 
the ranks of tho line in Prussia is a tiling unknown. * •’ Pro¬ 
vided with an army whose officers wore utterly devoted to 
the crown, the power of discipline was relied gn (in 1866) for car¬ 
rying its mass as boldly forward, as though the wholo nat ion 
had urged the war. The Landwehr could do but little by tacit 
disapproval; and in caso of the Held army’s success, their mili¬ 
tary instincts would load them to support their victorious bre- 
thern.” 

In reviewing the history of the war of I860, and the growth 
of tho great military powor of Prussia the Edinburgh Rcri«m j a 
October of that year, had the following pregnant passage : 

“ We have endeavoured to trace tho growth of the military 
“ power of Prussia and to describe the present condition of the 
“ military institutions which hare suddenly couferi ed upon her 
“ an indisputable supremacy in Germany, and wc have done no 
to the patriotism of her princes aud the valour 
, ^ her armies. But the triumphant success of a great military 
“ conspiracy against the existence of her own confederates and 
11 allilN who wore ill-prepared for so fierce a contest cannot 
“ efface*the recollection of the scandalous duplicity and false¬ 
hood on the part of tho Prussian Court which marked every 
“stage of the lute transaction. The unchecked success of 
“ Prussia in this enterprise has given an irreparable blow to 
“ political morality. It has shaken all tiust in those public 
“ engagements on which the peace of the world depends. It has 
l * taught mankind once more the cruel lesson ll^t strength alone, 
11 and not law, cun givo them security. It has placed all tho 
“ smaller States of Europe at tho mercy of three or four colossal 
“ empires, and it lias compelled even theso empires to augment 
“ their immense military establishments, and to press their 
“ whole ftdult mule population into the ranks of their armies.” 

In these prophetic words, did the Reviewers in 1866 forecast 
the results of that most guilty war. As the immediate result of 
it, France was compelled to recast her military system 
at enormous cost, only to sec it shattered and broken to pieces 
in this campaign, with the necessity of beginning 

the work afresh. All Europo will now have to remodel its 
military institutions, and to recast them more or loss, for 
simple safety, upon the fashion of this perfidious power 
The peace of the world no longer rests upon public law and the 
treaty engagements of honorable men. It can be secured only 
by all nations arming to tho teeth. Eftcn England, happy in 
its insular immunities, secs clearly tho reign of brute force wbioh | 
this kingdom has sot up, and meditates national arma¬ 
ment in view of the altered condition of the times And in 
face of tho fact, that this necessity is forced upon tho world by 
tho existence of oue power therein which cynically defies all 
law but that of tho strongest, the English journals in their 
hatred of the French Emperor havo combined to hold him 
answerable for events which he earnestly strove to prevent, and 
are glorifying tho Prussian Minister. 


NOTES ON THE WAR. 

Englishmen are full of indignation when they hear French 
politicians speak with ill-will of Italian ami German unity ; 
but do they think tho uuworthiness of such displays 
were less obvious to Frenchmen, when they saw Englishmen 
desiring and predicting the breaking up of the United States a 
few yearn aga, from precisely similar motives? The French 
Emperor risked his popularity aiublis thrum* to make Italy and 
Germany united, to maintain peace with England, add to olivet 
the commercial treaty of 1861.- He had a right to look for 
recognition of thc»e m.t\ ices to the world. Ilo has met with 
nothing but malignant criticism, and cynical reflections upon 
his motives, from beginning to end. 


We are told, that it is by no means an impossible result of 
the war, that the proprietorship of tho Suez Canal should bo 
transferred to England. Very shame should prevent the nation 
appropriating the fruits of an enterprise which it did its utmost 
to discourage, and by its influence upon foreign capitalists to 
make impossible. No. If our gallant and unhappy 
neighbours must part with the Suez Canal, let Europe — 
not England—tako it as tho great legacy to civilization left by 
the Emperor. Very shame, we say. should make it impossible 
for the English nation to become its owners under any circum¬ 
stances. JiCt the nations buy it in common, if Franco must 
part with it. Wo trust she may yet retain it, and should bo in¬ 
finitely bettor pleased to hear of assistance being given her 
with,that view, by tho Eugliah ministry, than that they were 
negotiating for its proprietorship. We cuunot—whoever else 
may—become proprietors of the Canal without dishonor. 

It is strange that English publicists treat so lightly 
the fact that the result of this war will bo that other nations 
will havo to recast their military institutions, if not. upon tho 
same model, upon the same scale, as those of Prussia. Tho guilt 
of tho base conspiracy secretly framed by this power against 
public order, simply lbr her own aggrandizement, is, 
we believe, immeasurable. A great and successful ex¬ 
ample hus been given to the world of organizing the whole 
adult force of an entire nation into an engine of war. Other 
nations can do the .same, and now must do it, dragged at 
jhu heels of a power which lias intrigued for years to 
bring about the temporary domination of Europe. Every na¬ 
tion around her will be compelled to adopt the samo course. 
Wo had hoped—every wise and good man hud hoped—^bat war 
was to cease, and the gigantic armamouts of modern times 
to be disbanded. What hope is there now of this ? And 
whose is tho guilt of the new impetus given to tho passions of 
mankind ! With the strangest perversion of tho teach¬ 
ing of facts, we are assured that this war will prove tho knell of 
“ standing armies.” One would imagine from this, that tho 
bulk of tbe German forces were Landwehr. The Landwehr 
are simply the reserves. 

It is a fact, that not one of the English journals, magazines, 
or reviewers, so far as they havo yet come under our observa¬ 
tion, has made an attempt to review the diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence which preceded the outbreak of this war, although 
it is in the light of that correspondence alone, that a solid judg¬ 
ment can be formed as to the merits of the quarrel. Long be¬ 
fore it was possible to arrive at such a judgment, tho leading 
journals had committed themselves to the most intemperate 
attacks upon the French Emperor, ns the author of tho war 
He had secretly planned it, without the knowledge of his minis¬ 
try. Confident in the superiority of the clmssepfit and mitral- 
leur over tho Prussian arms, he had seized a mere pretext for 
plunging tho two nations into war. A Napoleonic idea was 
being wrought out. Russia bad been already accounted for 
in the Crimean wur ; Austria humiliated in 1859 ; and the turn 
of Prussia had now come. The next would bo our own. It is 
impossible to express sufficient scorn of such ‘‘loading 
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jnumaW For the Inst three months, these il journals” havo 
had full knowledge r »f tho utter falsehood of the facts evolved 
}»y them in duly “from the depths of their own conscious- 
ness/' but not ono word of honest, direct acknowledgment of 
their error lms boon made. The diplomat ic correspondence is 
passed over in discreet silcn<*<> ; while the fnJion ft-onomist 
which lias carefully ro\ie\ved it, ta sneeied ;it by the penny-a- 
liners who made up their minds upon tho strength of Reuter’s 
telegrams, for its paradoxical teachings ; Alas ! for leading jour¬ 
nalism. It is, indeed, tlae blind leading the blind. 

An Indian contemporary in expressing its surprise that Ga¬ 
ribaldi should have joined the French ranks, says; “Garibaldi 
14 must remember that to Prussia, directly and indirectly, Italy 
44 owes all her ‘ clear gains ’ Tho acquisition of Lombardy had 
41 to be paid for with Savoy and Nice, but Venice was an un- 
4 ‘ alloyed gift This was due to the direct assistance of Prussia 
44 in 1866.” The writer expresses a very common, but a 
very erroneous belief. Italy owes everything to the French 
Emperor, nothing to Prussia. She would have been made free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic in l hop, but for an intimation 
from Prussia, after tho battle of Solferiim, that if the Allies 
attacked the Quadrilatciul, she would inarch an army upon 
the Rhine. 

The Italians know r , moreover, that the liberation of Venice in 
1806 was due to Louis Napoleon, not to Btamnrck Anxious 
to see the work of 18M) completed, without railing upon Franco 
for further sacrifices, it was he who h*d lii.siu.m-k into the It i- 
lian alliance, against the King of Prussia's btrongost incli¬ 
nations. So selfish were the aims of Prussia throughout, 
that Blie had jii9t previously proposed a settlement of her dif- 
fieulties with Austria, upon tke basis of an agreement to gua¬ 
rantee the Austrian possessions of Venice ! (hiribaldi does not 
forget this, and never will No Italian holds himself under 
obligation to Prussia, the purely selfish motives of the alliance 
in 18(56 being perfectly understood everywhere but in England. 
Indian Vabtie O/nnum expressed a doubt a month or two ago, 
of the correctness of our statement that. Prussia is isolated in 
Europe. Our contemporary may have obsened since that the 
Prussian newspapers themselves are noticing tho fact with irri¬ 
tation. There is not a nation in Hump* 1 but ourselves 
that does not, fegurd the ascendancy of this power with 
alarm, because of its utter unserupulousnc-vs, and the im¬ 
possibility of binding it by treaties Englishmen nlono seem 
blind to its character. Garibaldi and tho Italians are, a 
good deal better judges than Knvhslunen of the claims of 
France and Prussia respective!) npnn their gratitude 

The Tim?* would seem at last. t«> have forsaken Li ism arc k, and 
to have taken a brief from “ the criminal" at Wilhelmshbhe. We 
are now told by it that “ whatever the faults of the Emperor, they 
<4 were not ill the direction of parsimony and private self-seok- 
ing. An enthusiast who believes in his name, his fortune, his 
44 destiny, his overpowering will, his unerring judgment, is not 
44 the man to square his expenditure by his income.” 

The criminal of July has become in September a mere 
enthusiast, whom no man cun accuse of “ private self-seeking. ’» 
With an irony reflecting almost ludicrously upon itself, the 
journal proceeds to tell its readers, that 44 history is too often 
44 tainted with the malignity of the hour," and that 44 the world 
will do Napoleon III. this justice—that, though for so long a 
44 period ho distributed the favours of the most splendid State in 
4k Europe, he left France in his old age with little of its wealth. 

It is amazing that although Englishmen know how untrust¬ 
worthy those 44 loading journals” are, they should still put their 
fhlth in them almost as implicitly as if they were inspired. Thus 
though Indian publicists know how wrong tho 44 leading 
journals” were thioughout the American war aud in the 
Crimean war, they assured us confidently iu August last that the 
44 language of the leading pupers was a convincing proof that the 
41 case was too cleAr to allow of equivocation and that 44 the 
44 guilt of the chief criminal admitted neither palliation nor dis- 
44 grace ; and that Napoleon III, and his tool the abject Ollivier 


J 11 would stand out hereafter in the pages of history as two un. 

surpassed models of political wickodness and meanness.” They 
have, perhaps, a right to complain that the Times is now 
assuring the world that the French Emperor 44 personally 
shrank from the war,” and is writing almost oulogistically of 
him ; but what are wo to say of the readiness shown by them 
to follow such leading. They know as well as we, that these 
leading journals arc wrong nine times out of ten ; and yet they do 
not hesitate to follow them. The truth is their prejudices had 
prepared them to accept whatever the Times said as “ convincing 
proof,” that the Emperor lmd secretly planned tho war, 
and had waited only a pretext to declare it. Both statements 
are now aeon to be falsehoods ;—the chief, authority itself 
withdrawing the charge although, but in its usual disingenuous 
fashion. — 

It has often been remarked that a man’s character is more 
easily determined l>y an observance of him in little things 
than in the greater. Bismarck will 4 ‘ leave the Parisians to 
cook in their own juice.” The words throw a pc inful light 
upon the inside of this man. While the rest of the woi Id is watch¬ 
ing the city with pitying distress, there is one man able to make 
a joke about it. Wo have observed this man for years, and 
we believe there is but one Bismarck living. The statement 
that 44 he had reason to believe” that the French Emperor would 
invite him to turn their joint forces agaiiiHt Holland and 
Belgium but for his disclosure of the secret treaty, was a concep¬ 
tion that could have entered no man's mind but his own. And 
now' Paris in his eyes is a great cauldron in which we may see 
the interesting experiment of two millions of men, women, and 
children 44 cooking iu their own juice,” to promote German unity. 
He would just as readih watch the Berliners 44 cook” iu the same 
wa), as the Parisians. It is a reproach to the world that it can 
hear tliiH man's name without abhorrence. But the public mind 
seems never to take vigorous hold of events until time has placed 
them in their true perspective. It. takes passionate hold of 
prejudices fast enough, but has no grasp of what is near, and so 
worships to-day what it execrated yesterday, and will agajn*, 
execrate to-morrow. * Mr" 

Among the documents found in tho Imperial archive^))’ the 
Republican Government, an undated memorandum lias been 
discovered which is now published in tho Journal Official as evi¬ 
dence of the Emperor’s complicity in “ the secret treaty” dis¬ 
closed by Bismarck in July last. The document is as follows : 

“ If France should pluco herself boldly upon the ground of nationality 
it will bo proper from thb time to show that tliero does not exist any 
Belgian nationality and to settle that essential point with Prussia. The 
Bet tin Cabinet appearing to be disposed to enter into arrangements which 
it would suit Frntfco to accept, it will bo necessary to negotiate a secret 
undertaking which shall hind both parties. Without pretending that 
such n document would bo perfectly safe, it would possess the double ad¬ 
vantage of compromising Prussia and of being to her a guarantee or tho 
sincerity of the policy and the intentions of the Emperor. It is right 
we should not conceal from ourselves, whenti. t characters of the King of 
Prussia and of his Primo Minister are known, that the latest diplomatic 
incidents and the present tendency of public opinion in France must have 
strengthened their conviction that we have not abandoned the idea of as¬ 
serting our right to tho froutier of the Rhine. In order to be certain to 
obtain a confidence which is necessary to tho maintenance of au intimate 
understanding, wo uinnt devote our efforts to and dissipate apprehensions, 
which have been entertained in connexion with that eventuality—appre¬ 
hensions which have again been exoited by our latest communications, 
This remilt cannot be brought about by words. A document will be 
required, and one which would comprise the settlement of the future fate 
of Belgium in concert with Prussia, by proving at Berlin that the Emper¬ 
or looks elsewhere than towards tho Rhine for the extension that has 
become necessary to France, since the recent events in Germany will 
aflord us, at least, a comparative certainty that the Prussian Government 
will opposo no obstacle to our aggrandisement.” 

Tho document certainly casta an important light upon tlife *" 
matter. A proposal had plainly beeu made to the French Govern¬ 
ment, that it should take its stand upon the principle of nation¬ 
ality. Did that proposal come from Berlin as the French 
Emperor declares ; or did it aviso in Paris, as Bismarck affirms i 
No candid person, well informed as to the history of the last few 
years, can be long in doubt. The Emperor notoriously 
wanted a trifling rectification of frontiers on the Rhine. As 
well known is it, that Bismarck whilo acknowledging tho services 
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and claims of the Emperor, declared it to bo impossible 
to cede a foot of German territory, tho idea of nation¬ 
ality having token too passionate a hold of the German mind. 
Nov, in this position he plainly suggested that France 
should* boldly take her stand also upon tho principle of na 
tionality ; amt instead of asking for German soil, take Belgium 
which was French, instead. Lang before this war broke out, 
it was positively affirmed that Bismarck offered Belgium to 
France so far book as July 1864 in the interview which he lmd at 
Carlsbad with M. Rouher. HVe do not know ou what authority 
the Edinburgh Jlemewers made this statement, hut they made it 
in the most positive form in their October mi ml or of I8G9. 
The Prussian Minister would seem to huvo renewed tho offer in 
*806, suggesting that France should take its stand upon the 
ground of nationality. The document now becomes intelligible. 
If the reader will transpose the two first sentences, lie will see 
the force of the disclosure. 

The Berlin Government appearing to l>c disposed to cuter into arrange- 
tnents which ft would suit Franco to accept [ Bbmanjk’a 
proposals. Ed. f. £'.] it will be necessary to negotiuto a secret undor- 
takrog which slull bind bot’a parties. ‘ If France should place herself 
boldly upon the ground of nationality [Bismarck's suggestion. Ed. J. A'.] 
it will bo proper from this time to mIiow that there docs not exi*t any 
Belgian nationality, and to sottlo that c^outial point with Prussia. 

The disclosure of this document ought, we think, to remote 
all doubt ss to the real history of the secret treaty. Determined 
nut to cede a foot of German territory to tho Emperor, while 
compelled to allow tho services he had rendered, and the pro. 
mises by which he* had been allured, tho Machiavellian 
statesman insuicereljifeuggested that he should take his stand 
upon u the principle of nationality and annex Belgium/’ That 
tho Emperor entertained the idea hypothetically, if the 
document is genuine, seems to bo certain. It is doubtful* 
whether either party was in earnest in its discussion. Certainly 
Bismarck was not, and the baseness of attempting to fasten the 
odium of his own suggestion upon the Emperor, was strikingly 
b c^argcteriatic of the pious king William’s right-hand man- 
Kiug'i^avifiPaiid “I will not know a wicked person. He that 
teTleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.” Alas, for human 
consistency; the bloody sou of Zeruiah was his minister to his 
dying day'. * 

Is the continuance of Belgium, as an independent State, to be 
desired I The people are Homan Catholic, and their language 
and sympathies French. It is strange how readily men can 
shut their eyes to facts, when under the influence of prejudice 
The siezure and annexation of the Schleswig-Holstein Duchies 
by Prussia, on the pretence that they were German, and 
her annexation of Hanover by so-called right of conquest, 
although .as guilty proceedings os could be conceived, excite 
now almost no remark. Belgium is far more French than 
Schleswig is German, while the people themselves would 
undoubtedly vote for incorporation with France. But we have 
persuaded bursefrves that the incorporation of Belgium with 
France would be dangerous to Euglhnd ; that the occupation of 
Antwerp in particular would be so. Tho belief, we are satisfied, 
is a delusion. Belgium gravitates towards France. Its institu¬ 
tions are French, its language French, its laws, its manners, its 
‘religion, and its sympathies. Instead of violently holding the 
two- people apart, a wiser diplomacy would allow them to unite 
and to form one country. In view of the growth of Prussia, 
and the sinister character of her institutions, we believe tho 
liberties of Europe require this rectification offronliers : but the 
bare ’mention of it drives nine Englishmen out of ten into 
hysterics. The unprovoked annexation of Hanover by Prussia 
against the wishes of its people is nothing, while an attempt 
to unite Belgium with France ( would he an atrocious crime on 
the part of any French ruler. 

It is impossible not to show some cynicism in dealing with 
prejudices so contemptible. Ten-years ago, Italy in acknowledge¬ 
ment of the blood and treasure so freely shed by France in the 
campaign of 1869, surrendered Niceand Savoy to her, two outlying 
territories geographically Frefcch and speaking that language. 
The question of the transfer was suUnitted to the people 


who decided for it by a majority of votdh, To this hour, 
however, the French Emperor is pursued with malignant criti¬ 
cism for having accepted this trifling rectification of frontiers. 
Although both Provinces belong geographically to Fiance, and 
although the couoessiou was made by Italy herself, in return 
for services which claim her undying gratitude, mid although the 
people themselves approved the tranter, the annexation is on 
the tongue of almost every English mini as one of the Emperor's 
crimes. Prejudice so deep makes one despair of olio’s country. 

Not the slightest alluwaucq has ever been made for the peculiar¬ 
ly difficult ]M»sition of the ruler of a people so morbidly susceptible 
upon the poiut of honour, and so dominated by the idea of 
national glory. When Napqjoon conic* tolx* judged by history, 
the difficulties of his position to bo weighed, his aims mid pur- 
|*oson dispassionately dealt w ith, his failures viewed w ithout 
bitterness, and His successes without eu\). lie will stand out as 
one of the great.statesmen of hi* age—possibly as tho greatest. 

From the private Imperial correspondence in course of pub¬ 
lication by the Republican Junto in Paris, wo learn, that the 
Prefects of the French departments had informed the Emperor 
that the people throughout the country desire the mainten¬ 
ance of peace, Paris, that tumultuously throbbing heart of the 
nation was made for war. Paris alone. But unfortunately Paris 
in a very true sense, is l’ninv In Germany, ou the other 
hand, it is dear, that the mil ion shared to the full, tho guilty 
eagerness of the French Capi I id for war. The hysteric, almost 
ape-like, vivacity of the Frenchman bet lays him into antics so 
grotesque, ami iu presence of the terrible calamity of war so 
otfbnsn v to sober men, that Englishmen in their disgust of this 
spectacle bucm altogether fo have over looked tho more guilty, 
because the more cold and deadly hatred of the German people 
generally. This war may lie justly declined to be a war not 
between two nations, but between the I’mich t/upital and the 
whole German race. The quiet, self-eontained German is mov¬ 
ed at bottom by a feeling of deadly hatred against Franco. 
The French as a people do not reciprocate that feeling, A 
philosophic mind will make Some allowance for the extrava¬ 
gant peculiarities of the Parisian . but wlmt excuse can wc 
make for the measured, deadly hatred of tho German race 
against their neighbours ! We are siek of tho miserable cunt 
of German unity. What is there wc ask, in common between 
the Prussian and the Bavarian, but their present desire of nn- 
litaiy supremacy in Europe ! Down to tlie war of 1 yf>6, Prus¬ 
sia was hated in South Germany ; and justly hated for her 
traditional perfidy and overhearing violence. They hu.vo nowi 
made common cause - but what in f A great aggressive war, 
brought about by Prussian statesmen for the very purpose of 
making fiction between them possible 1 L?t our* readers hold 
their judgment in suspense for a while. In the meantime, it 
is strict justice that Paris should stand face to face with 
Germany iu arms. Tho two really guilty forces are now en¬ 
gaged in the throes of a death struggle. Thu weaker will pro¬ 
bably go down; but a Paris regenerated by suffering such as now 
looms before it, possibly means—a new France. We should 
shrink from tho responsibility of advising Paris still to resist ; 
but we have no regret at its determination to suffer any extre¬ 
mity rather than yield. “ Ho that loses his life shall save it”— 
embodies a great principle of morals as well as religion. Paris 
may arise from her ashes, to exercise a nobler and purer 
influence upon the world than uny other city has ever yet done, 
The conduct of the leading English journals in \ icw of the 
French situation creates simply a feeling of loathing in our 
own mind, as we think it must iu many others. 

A PROTEST 

- » 

MORE LIGHT. 

In reply to an application which wc nmdo a few days ago 
to the Commissioner of the Central Provinces for a copy of 
tho Settlement Report of tho Mundlah district now under tho 
consideration of the Supreme Government, we have receiv&L 

very courteous but decided refusal. Colonel Keatlnge 
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“ iK’psoiinll v would welcome ilic discussion of the questions- arrived at beforehand, that it is to bo voted ns it stands ? Wo 
“which set tleiiH-ut reports deal with, and regard it a- bcuc- appeal to Lord Mayo, to put n stop to this practice in one 
*• Jieia), hut while the principles involved in them are s',iU way or other, for the sake of tho interests imperilled 
-under discussion {' lie’ thinks that he. i» “ hound by official by tho disingenuous course now followed. Whoso hod* 
etiquette” to loiiise mcli reports to iho Fru.-.-. Now look at pot is it, ting is to he brought forward ? The placing it upon 
die position.' An .•luhnriitc report of ilit* lef-ourcc.’ ami cap- the table, ond inviting a debate upon its second rending 
abilities Of an importnnt district is in the hands of the becomes a mischiovous and irritating sham, if the matter 
Goxernmnil, accompanies^ by a proposal that the land rc- h«s been beforelmud determined and settled in the Exe- 
venue, \ii lunlly the taxes, of the district shall bo fixed for eutive Council. If this is to be tho course, far more 
20 or 30 a ears at certain nde*, which the settlement dignified will it be simply to publish the financial statement 
officer recommends upon the grounds stated in his report, in the Official Gazette, as a Governments Resolution 
Now, instead of that report, being printed and published, that concerning the tiuanco of the year. <To Invito dis¬ 
it might undergo the ordeal of examination by every cu-hou upon tho measures proposal, when a secret under- 

-et!lenient oflieer, and cveiy journalist in the country, standing has been armed at that no alteration of them 

so that Government might lmvc the assistance of a "ill 8b allowed, is deliberately to provoke disaffection by 
body of independent assessors in determining ay to the the speeches of independent Members of the Council, and 
propriety or otherwise of the settlement. proposed, the to fan it to a flame in the Press. Why submit the budget 
report is secretly printed in Nag pore, secretly recommended at all In an ordeal, which while a pure slmin, serves 
to the Supreme Government for sanction, and two or three only to excite disaffection amongst the people ? Wo doubt 
months nfterwuids, ns a matter nlmo-t of course, remixes if Lord Mayo knows the amount of harm that 1ms been 
that sanction in the recesses of the Calcutta Secretariat, done xvilhin the last few months in the country, by tho 
The report is now made public, xxlicii criticism is* futile angry ami excited declamations of tho Press. Why dclibe- 
mid merely proxokes official hostility. This Muinllali Hepoit ralely proxoko it, by appointing a field*duy in Coun- 
xvhieh has been refused ton*, x\as sei.-t. up lo Goxern- cil lo commence i ho fray? If the budget is tho result of 
incut lor smictiou by tho Commissioner so far hack as April the eulloctJvo wisdom of the Executive Council, and it means 

last. The Go\eminent excludes th«- public liom its conn- to stand by it, then simply publish it in tho Gazette of 

srls altogether, while; from the enormous amount ol work India as a settled thing. Far wiser than this course, how- 
xvliieh the Secretaries liaxe to get through, tin* examina wouM it be to submit it loyally to tho criticism of the 

lion of such leports i» neeessarilv nothing but a form, a Council and (lie public, upon tho responsibility of the 

fact sufficiently proved by the suuelinu that uuribrinly fol- Finance, .Minister alone. We do not say that Lord Mayo 

low:- the recommendation of the local ollViaN. The settle- should refuse to give nssistanco to Richard Temple ; 
men!, thus become** law, without undergoing any real riiti- but we do say that he should conic upledged to tho 

eisni xvhafexcj. In flic Fpper l'roxinces, dirliicl ;Trcr debate. Let the Finance Minister rely upon tho merits 

district k being settled for long periods of time, without of his budget for its acceptance, not upon tho socrotly pro- 
the pretence of consulting the public, or submitting tho mised support of a majority of the Council.. The imitation 
leases to independent criticism. Now the effect of this pi' the forms of political liberty where the substance) is 
is, that we sanction mistakes which are fatal to the welfare intentionally withheld, is fraught with nothing but danger, 
of Iho people, and which compromise the Government The best, way of all would ho, for the Finance Minister to 
almost hopelessly. Look at the fact that Sir Richard Tern- publish in the Gazette of India a month before thcBudeeJ^ 
pic was allowed six or seven year.- ago in this secret and meeting, mi outline of what he proposes to 
unwise manner lo transfer to* the village palels of the self would then have the advantage of all the critf- 
Central Provinces, the ownership of tho soil, xvilhout the eism that might bo ottered upon his measures, and if he 
public reeeixiug the least intimation of what was being thought that criticism sound, and to he cleared to, 
dune. The proprietorship of the land, which up to J8l52 would haxe an opportunity of modifying them so as 
belonged to the Slate, has been transferred by a stroke of* to bring them as far as possible into accord with the public 
the pen, under the^e new settlement;-, to a body of native wishes. Nothing could he more mischievous, more fatal 
middlemen, who to this hour, arc largely in ignoranc® of indeed, than the alienation \vc liax’C seen ill tlieso last fexv 
the fiict, and cannot he made to understand it. Had months, ot all sympathy from tho Government. A feeling 
the public lu-en con-nlled, it would haxe forbidden the revoln- of angry disaffection prevails throughout India, directly 
lion with one voice. The xvlmle thing was virtually done attributable lo the sham forms of constitutional rule, wlili 
by Sir Richard Temple himself, his proceedings 'receiving j which the •Government seeks to amuse the country , 9 
the sanction of the Supreme Government a - a mailer of | while shexving tho most despotic disregard of its wishes, 
course. In yio very same way tho laud icxcniiohu* been j Ho one of two things: honestly place yourselves cn 

lixed for thirty year.-, at rates so absurd as almost to j rapport will*' the people, or drop the irritating preteuce of 
provoke mirth, were the interests compromised thereby not j consulting them. The secrecy with which to this hour 
so grave as they unfortunately are. Wo appeal to Lon* measures are determined upon in the u Council Room, 
Mayo lo gi\o the coup-de-grace to this system so is part of the traditional system we have inherited 

fraught with evil, so subversive of enlightened mle. from the bureaucratic instincts of the old East India 

What is the? use of publishing the Mimdlnli report. | Company. We appeal lo Lord Mayo to give it tho coup-de- 

when, for good or for evil, its recommendations have grace . Let the Settlement Reports be published before 

passed out of the region of discussion? If the pub- their recommendations are sanctioned. Let the finance 

liealion is to he of any use to Government; of any service measures of the year be honestly submitted to public criticims, 
to the country, it should ho made nnv\ when criti- J for the advantage of tho State. We appeal to all India whether 

ohm may slop the settlement ii it is unwise. We are these demands nro not reasonable, and just, and necessary ? 

almost ashamed to insist upon xvhnl Ik so manifestly 

iltc ii«lit pom-si.. Colonrl Kculiugi-, ns im i.blo inaii, 'HIE STANDARD OF LIVJNO IN INDIA, 

sees plainly how advantageous it would bo to publish 

tho report at once. lie is not to blame for “ the official * —.• 


clique!to” which hampers him. Let Lord Mayo cut 
through this traditional folly at u stroke, and tnko the 
public into the full confidence of the Government in such 
matters. 

Wo take advantage of the general question Involved in 
the ease to urge iijk>ii Lord Mayo another most important 
reform in the same direction. We trust then, that when tho 
next Budget estimate is laid before Council in March, it may 
be brought forward upon the sole responsibility of the 
Finance Minister himself. What can be more wrong, than 


Wk stated in our last issue, the grounds upon which we es¬ 
timate that the total harvest of cereals in India must suffice to 
provide for at least 2 lbs. of grain per head of population per 
Aay, independently of the surplus produced for export, and a 
supply of seed corn for the next harvest. Within the last few 
days, we have received from Nagporo, Captain Forsytes Report 
of the new land revenue settlement of British Nimar, and find 
that it contains an incidental corroboration of our estimate. 


for Government to profess to submit tho Budget to tho Captain Forsyth states that " the ffiain article of foodinNimar 
Segment of the Council, ii a secret understanding lino been M is jowaree (millet) ot^xvhich about 3 lbs, is the daily ration of 
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<# an able bodied man, 17 and that “ an average of 2 lbs. of grain 
. “ per diem for each soul of' the population will certainly not be 
“ an excessive allowance.” - 

As we made no allowance in our estimates for any consump¬ 
tion of grain by battle, nor for losses in the food stores of the 
country^by mildew and vermin, nor for surplus provision against 
years of famine, we are satisfied that if we err at all in assur¬ 
ing that the harvest amounts to 2 lbs per head per day, we err 
on the side of moderation. In a recent issue of the Gazette of In¬ 
dia^ it is enacted that tho daily allowance on board ship of each 
adult emigrant from Iudia shall be as follows 
lbs* o& dr 

Rich.0 20 0 

Flour.0 16 0 

f For rioe-eaters 0 6 0 ( 

- - 


Grain . 


flour .. 0 


Urhur dal- 
Gram 
Kalio 
Moong 


3} 


the total 
quantity. 


Oil 


Meats, Ac. 


(Fu 
Gheo -v 

1 ii 

Mustard oil 


Forrico-oatersO 1 0 


flour 


1 8 
0 8 


Preserved mutton ...0 2 8 


1 oz. pumpkins or 

yams... 

2 oz. Potatoes 
2 oz. Onions 


"] f 

’0 5 0- 


Cunry 

stuffs 

Ac. 


Narco* 

Hie. 


Garlic. 

Mustard seed 
Chillies 
| Block popper... 
Coriander seed 
Turmeric 
Tamarind 

Salt . 

Prepared Tobacco 
h**f . 

Firewood 


...0 

...0 

...0 

...0 

0 

0 

.0 

. .0 
...0 
..0 
...2 


l 

0 0A 
0 0} 
0 0A 
0 1] 
0 2 
0 4 
0 8 

0 8 
0 7 
0 3 
0 0 


Water 


,.Ono gallon. 


! Half an ounco oxtra allow. 

mice of ghee to each adult 
! for over; day that dried 
fish is supplied. 

r To be supplied 
T« i; 0 „ nf I at scale rate — 
dried fish for two 

SSTMor three week., 
mutton. }freRh mutfcon 

l (sheep) ono wook. 

In lieu of fresh potatoes, a 
■utfioiont quantity of pre¬ 
served potatoes to allow 
two oz. twice a week to , 
each adult, or about five 
weeks’ supply at scale rate. 


head per day. We attach some importance to the establish¬ 
ment of this fact, because it supplies us with a test—rough it 
may be, but summary and dooisive—as to the value of our Set¬ 
tlement Officers estimates of the annual harvests of the ootmtry. 
In the Statistical Reporter for December, we purpose to give 
some further details upon this subject of iuterost. Wo may 
remark hore, that thero is a general tendency, if wo mistake not, 
to a/Merest i mate tho quantity of food^nen will consume when 
free from ull anxiety as to the means V procuring it. Mr. Mac- 
gregor, British Consul at Elsineur, tolls us that the Danish farm 
labourer makes fivo meals a day, and that the following quanti¬ 
ties of food are usually allowed to male farm servants per mouth ; 

.60 lbs. 


Bread ... 
Potatoes 
Groats 
lieann ... 

Meat. 

Halt herrings 
Halt fish 
Beer . . 

Milk ... 


bushel. 


ad fdatuHi 


Or in lieu of firewood, itn 
equivalent iu coal, for half 
the quantity. 


Wo have here, no doubt,, a standard of living somewhat 
beyond the means of the masses in India, but we adduce it to 
show that the ration of cereals alone is 26 ounces per day. The 
dry provision, for bad weather when cooking is impossible, and 
people are reduced to living on grain alone—is os follows: 

11m. oz. dr. 

Best ©oars© biscuit 36 0 0 • 

Choorah ••• ••• 4 8 0 

Gram ... . 3 8 0 Is usually eaten with salt. 

Sugar . 2 0 0 Used with biscuit and choorah. 

This allowance 46 lbs. is held to be sufficient for 18 days, a 
daily ration of lbs. of four. In the last Statistical Reporter , 
we gave the result of some interesting experiments made about 
twenty years ago jn Bengal, by Dr. Bedford, with a viow to as¬ 
certain what the people will really ea^b, when food is provided for 
them without stint. According to these experiments, their con¬ 
sumption was found bo be as follows : 

Ryots. Coolies. 


Rioo ... 
Dhal ... 
Salt ... 
Fish ... 
Meat ... 
Spices,... 

inr 

Oil ... 


Hindoos. 
44} ou 

8 i ” 

a 4 

0 ,, 
ii 


M nasal mam? 


flindoow. 

I oz. . 


• If 

i »» 


n 

* 


Mussalmans. 
36 oz. 

H ” 

2 


1: 


These experiments seem to be conclusive. They were made 
witli great care by. six darogohs in different stations, and the 
u^iform^y of the returns gives them a claim to be relied upon. 
In every ease, we find the consumption of rice and dhall alone 
to have been nearly 43 ounces per day ! besides vegetables, 
fislfo Ac. . Where, therefore, the people as in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, are living in the mic|pt of coarse plenty, it is plainly 
impossible to estimate the consumption %t less thkn 2 lbs. per 


Such a consumption seems almost incredible, but Mr. Macgre- 
gor is declared to l*cau intelligent and careful observer. The 
diet amounts to about 5 lbs. of solid food [»cr day, two quarts, of 
beer, aud milk ad libitum It is to be hoped, the peasantry 
of Schleswig-Holstein will be as comfortably provided for under 
the Prussian, as they were under Danish rule. 

If now \vc estimate the population of British India at 150 
millions—according to the latest statistics the estimate 
is HH,457,634- and tho consumption of cereals at 2 lbs. 
per head per day ; and assume that tho price of food throughout 
the country during the last two years hod been upon the average 
as low as 20 seers per rupee, it is plain that thy harvests must 
at least have been of thy following value: ! 

2 lb-. '• 365 # lOlbs. 


271,00,00,000 
50,00,00,000 
■40,00,00,0(H) 


150,000,000 x 2 1b-. - 360 f 40 lbs. Ks. 

Add Export* 

Hood C‘»ni ouu Kovoiith 
Vegetables, condimoiits Hpiion Ac. 

Crops of sugar cane, Tobacco ., 

Fodder for cattle ... .. 

Clothing of tho people .. .. . 

Nu\v, although this ealeiihitiou is very rough, aud greatly 
below, as wc are sure, the real value of the harvest- as for in¬ 
stance, who can calculate tho value of the cocoa-nut harvest of 
Iudia—it proves conclusively, which is all we want, that the 
land revenue is a mere pittance of tho produce of the soil. Wo 
have repeatedly stated our conviction that it does not amount 
to one-thirtieth ! The margin thut lies between our assess¬ 
ment of £21,000,000 a your, aiul tho £500,000,000 of the harvest 
goes into the pockets of the agriculturists. The true rent of 
tho land can hardly be less than £80,000,000 to £100,000,000 
storling, and it is to the State rights in this fund, that wc must 
look for our future revenues. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT—BENGAL. 
V. 


A CONTEMPORARY affirms that the chief exciting cause of ths 
recent crusade against the zemindars of Bengal has undoubtedly 
been the discussions which preceded and accompanied the pass- 
“ ing of the Irish Land Bill. It was found that the landlords of 

Ireland must lx? restricted in the exercise of their rights, if not 
“ cleared out altogether ; and- puzzle-headed enthusiasts at once 
il began to look about for something similar to meddle with in 
“ this country.” 

The oply excuse for the entertainment of this belief is the fact 
that the writer is ignorant of the history of the question. The 
settlement of the question of tenant right in Ireland, has no 
doubt encouraged the friends of the ryot to hope for a settlement 
of the same question in Bengal, the more so as our adversaries 
were constantly adducing the laissez fairs jiolicy of the Homo 
Government as conclusive proof of the propriety of the same 
policy in India. The Friend of India wound up a series of arti¬ 
cles upon the relations of Landlord and Tenant in India y con¬ 
tributed to its columns, we believe, by Mr. Money the barrister, 
in 1863, with the following ad juration to the State:- 
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*• L 0 t tbe imlian Government, like ike English, declare that Landlord 
and Tenant shall, in Bengal, m in Ireland, be a£ completely left nlono an 
tbe seller and buyer of bread.*’ 

Wc have ever held this laiuez faire doctrine in abhorrence. At 
bottom, it is simply an abdication bv Government of its true 
functions, an admission tliat it is not competent to govern. We 
hail its abandonment in lrclaud as a good augury for Bengal, 
but it reveals a total want of acquaintance with the discussious of 
the last toil yearn to attril>ctc the crusade against the zemindar 
to the settlement of the question of tenant right in Ireland. The 
KufjlU/nuan. does an iinf>orta»t service, however, when jt pro¬ 
ceeds to point out the peculiar difficulties with which the question 
is beset in these Provinces 

Wlmt we say is that the proposed, or suggested, abrogation of tbo 
Porinauent Botllumout is a thing utteily beyond our power to accomplish 
Tho case U perfectly simple. If we raise the audder juninm of the 
zemindars, the under-tenures on their estates must either ho left as they 
are, or in some way modified. In tho former case,* our whole object will 
obviously be defeated, because tbo zemindars, being in fact mere re¬ 
cipients of a fixed ront charge, cannot possibly pay an increased revenue 
ns the profit of their lands increase, whothor wo assess it or not: and in 
tho othor easo, we should have to face tho task which probably no one 
‘ out of Bedlam would undortnke, of so legislating as equitably to modify 
tho status of nearly the whole population. Putnco and shokmoc talook- 
dai's, gantidurs, etummdars, and u bundled other kinds of middlemen* 
would have to ho considered as woll as ryots, with overy degree of rights 
in their lands, andallthtJ.se with the additional complication of lialf-n 
duzon dilferout kinds of mortgages. The notion of attempting this i. 
totally absurd, and even if wo did succeed in the insane undertaking, q 
is evident that tho whole population would be sot b) tho ears amongst; 
thomselvos. ami it makes <>no dizzy even to think of the < ml fourt 
which would be required to decide the resulting lawsuits. * 

'Phis is good, vigorous, healthy writing though on the wrong 
side. Instead of the facts disclosed making us dizzy, they should 
simply nerve onr resolution to deal with them, and reduce this 
terrible chaos to order. “ lnqMissibility'’ applied to such a state of 
matters as this, is a word that should find no place in our vocabul¬ 
ary. If the business of < rovernniont is only to make a decent pre¬ 
tence of governing, while the people are left a hopeless prey t 
evils such as are here j murtrayed, then, of course, let us 
declare them remediless, and pass by' on the other side. All 
governing, as we understand it, is “an iuliniteiy difficult thing—a 
thing of battle, convulsion, and confusion.” If the art of govern¬ 
ing is simply tliat of suppressing all noise and disturbance ; of 
making things pleasant in tho city, while thirty or forty millions 
of people are mingling tlieirbread with teal's in the provinces; 
- away with such Government ; for it is no Governmental 
all. It has lost all light to the allegiance of the people, and has 
become an iiujMisitiou and a curse. A ({overnnient that has shewn 
itself j>o\vorful enough to bring these evils u|hui the land by 
its own mistaken legislation, and then declares itself powerless to 
redress them, because of the mushroom interests it lus created, 
is no Government at all. Suppose it is quite true " that since 
tho time of the Permanent Settlement countless intermediate 
44 tenures have grown up betw eon the landlord and his 
‘‘ ryot, aud that it generally matters little to the zemindar what 
“ rent the ryot pays because his rights have in most cases been 
“handed over fora fixed yearly payment to middlemen, 

41 who share with him and the ryots whatever profits Go- 
4 * v eminent may have sacrificed by the Regulations of 1M.”— What 
then? (kin we not deal witli middlemen as well as zemindars, 
and rvots ? The simple fact is we wait the advent of—a 
statejfnan. That the evils resulting from the Cornwallis Settle¬ 
ment, in so far as they affect the present aud coming generations, 
admit, of full redress we are satisfied. The measure that lies 
at the threshold, is a scientific aud minute survey of the provinces 
at whatever cost, v\ ith a complete register of existing rights how¬ 
ever created, or arising. Were such a survey and register in 
existence at this moment, they would be cheaply purchased by the 
Stqte at the cost of half the Indian debt In view of this fact of 
what ore we to say to the apathy which makes no effort to 
obtain cither, but wrings its bunds over evils which will be 
half overcome the moment that this work is accomplished. 
Though it cost the State £10,000,000 sterling to obtain it, and 
though it were necessary to double the strength of the survey and 
settlement department* of all India, a statesman would never 
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] rest till the work was in the joyous swing of an advance towards 
completion. Settlement operations in Ondh and the Central 
Provinces aie now, we believe', all but ended ; and the Govern" 
meut boa here set free to its land a body of men exactly fitted 
and ready for the work to be done in Bengal. The Settlement 
Officers of India, wc ore convinced, are tbe ablest administrative 
body of offioials the world has ever seen. Set them at once at 
j work upon Beugal. In tbe meanwhile we might deolare by stun- 
i inary legislative procedure all transfers of, and dealings in 
j land in tbo provinces, pit)visional only, landing the final adjust- 
j ment of rights by the State. With energy proportionate 
I to the task, a revolution might be sucoqpsfully completed 
| within twenty years, that would give new life and hope 
j to the provinces for all time. Our business is to govern ; and 
| that means just now to undo the evils of the Cornwallis 
I Settlement. Those evils we are persuaded admit of remedy 
without appreciable injustice to any interest. If wo begin with 
the assumption that they admit of no remedy, we may of course 
ns well fold our hands and go to sleep. 

PUBLIC WORKS IN BENGAL. 

W k have frequently pointed out the impropriety of appropri¬ 
ating any part of the Imperial revenue to Public Works in this 
Presidency. That there is no part of India more urgently in want 
of them may be quite true, but with what propriety can they be 
made at the cost of the Imperial taxes ? The commonwealth has 
lo.st all interest in the Improvement of the soil of Bengal, the 
Permanent Settlement having transferred the ownership thereof 
to a race of private landlords. The JCnyUshniau lias recently 
stated the case with perfect candour :— 

l.v the Madras Presidency, the Government iw tho actual landlord of 
the soil, and derivos diroet and immediate advantage from any im¬ 
provements \\hich increase the >aluo of tbe land. We need hardly say 
that this i» not the enso iu Bengal. Here tho Government is only 
indirectly interested in the improvement of tho land. It cannot raise 
the rents of tho cultivators, because it brings water to their doors. Liko 
any ordinary Water Company, its profits depend upon of the 

water. Thu value of tiiu land may bo increasud ten-fold, but the G^- 
vennm-nt will receive no additional revenue ; tho whole increase will go 
nto the pockets of the agriculturists and landowners. In this lies the 
grout did'oronco between reproductive works in Beugal and Mtidras : — 

Our contemporary should have said between 44 Bengal and the 
nut of India.” The logical sequence of a permanent settlement, 
as \ve have often pointed out, is the abandonment of all idea 
of improving the. land. For where is the money to come from? 
While the State remains owner of the soil, it is its duty to under¬ 
take all necessary works for improving its estate. On the other 
hand if it give #p tho laudlordship, a Public Works Department 4 
becomes an absurdity and an impossibility. If you are really 
going to settle the Land Revenue in perpetuity, the cities of India 
will be justified in resisting by open force the imposition of taxes 
iqiou them for works to increase the value of the soil. The 
Egyptian darkness in which Indian Financiers grope their 
way. is one of the most curious phenomena of our times. 
Public Works upon the right scale in the country, can 
only be accomplished by loans, and the propriety of taking up 
such loans vests upon the fact that we own the rental of the soil, 
and look to be recouped our outlay from its increase. Is Maf 
so dark a saying, that an electric light is necessary for its 
discernment i __ 

A VITAL DISTINCTION. 

Imperfectly Understood. 

The distinction betwoen the contributions to the Revenue 
made by. the Agricultural and by the Urban classes of India 
respectively, is vital ; and at the s&me time little understood 
either by Indian statesmen, or Indian journalists. The matter 
is one of principle, and must be vigorously aud clearly laid hold 
of, if we aiv to huve an intelligent fiscal policy in the country., 
The case lias been exceedingly well stated by * Dr- Dallas of 
Bombay in a letter recently addressed by hita to the Bombay 
Gazette aud as the subject is of great importance, we make .no 
apology for reproducing it here. * 
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“ The urban classes, the labourers, the artisans, and the traders 
toil, work, and trade that they may support themselves and 
thgir families, aud lay up some provision for tho future. They 
do not reoeive from the Government any assistance towards this 
eucL No fund or capital is appropriated to their support, but on 
the contrary they pay Government; and by direot and indirect 
taxation contribute to tho expenses incurred for scouring life 
and property and for the administration of justice. They do 
not repudiate this obligation. So much as they reoeive from Go¬ 
vernment iu the way of protection aud security, they are ready 
to pay for. Omthe other hand, the Agricultural classes receive 
from the Government a valuable property, the kind,—tho fuud 
out of which they support themselves and their families. And for 
•the uso of this, they pay rent. It does not make an) difference 
whether you call it a tax or rent. The foot is, they make a pay¬ 
ment for something of value which they enjoy and which the 
urban class do not. Because the recipient of this rent happens 


suppose ? In Sattara he has had to pay Rh. 15 the acre, the asses- 
mont upon the ryot being ono fifth of that rate ; in Khandeisb 
Rs. 10 ; in Broach Rs. 30 the acre ; in Ahmedabad Rs. 11 ; in 
Dharwar Rs. 10 to 12 ; aud in Lower Sind 15 Rs. The average 
of the rates is 13 Rs. per aero. This is the rate the ryot is 
exacting from the State when it wants land for its Cotton ex¬ 
periments. The State meanwhile is charging the ryot but a 
fifth or rixth of this rental ; and yet uphove idiots amongst us 
who talk of the Land bearing all tho burdens of the State, and 
would have uh ])crmanently sottlc tho impost at a rupee or 
two im acre. Cannot even a child seo that instead of taxing the 
ryct, the State lias conferred upon him a vast property, at the 
expense of tho urban classes l It is discouraging beyond 
measure to have to deal with such folly for ten years oil end. 

COTTON OR FOOD—WHICH? 


to be the Government, tho ono relation is not merged in 
the other, but the agricultural classes are bound to contribute 
further to the* expenses of the administration ; and even then are 
not ontitled to have tho land in addition to rights of all other 
subjects by merely paying rent. Imagine tho rackrented tenant 
fanners of England and Scotland—the men who at tho closo of 
a nineteen years 7 lease yield up all their improvements to the 
landlords—claiming an exemption from imperial taxation be 
cause they pay rent for their farms. The contention in be¬ 
half of the agricultural classes, that they arc unduly burdened, 
that payment of rent is n full discharge of all their obligations 
to Government, is quite as reasonable as such a claim would 
be. If the Government advanced to tho urban classes at u 
reaso-nable rate of interest the capital necessary for their various 


'■ W k would direct the attention of the Bombay Government, to 
some very striking facts concerning the agriculture of the Soutlieru 
Mahratta Country. We were told in the spring of the year, by 
the Cotton Commissioner of Bombay, that the following figures 
^presented the area of land under Cotton in the S. M. Country 

in 1868-69, and 1869-70 respectively. 

• 

Cndor Cotton. 

1868-09. 1809-70. 

Dharwar.., ... 511,869 Acres. 647,241 Acrov. 

Bolgauip . . 123,774 ,, 203,683 

lvulladtiheo. 393,193 „ 393,493 ,, 

S. M States. 160,030 ,, 204,949 „ 

Total... 1,219,793 Acres. 1,688,125 Acres. 


pursuits, the position of each class would be nearly identical; When these statistics first appeared, we expressed considerable 
and then, and not until then, there might be some ground for a doubt of their accuracy. Tho Cotton Commissioner, although 
discussion about equalizing the burdens of the ogrieultural assured of this extraordinary extension of the cultiva- 


classes. 

u The question is what does each class receive from the State? 
The urban elapses receive, let us say, good government. Tho 
agricultural classes receive this same good government and the 
land, the means of subsistence. It is only just that they pay 
for both. ■ The more they pay in the relation of tenant, tho 
less they will have to pay in the relation of subject. They 
contribute fairly to taxation, as compared with the urban classes’ 
when and so far as they pay more than the rent of their 
land. The use to which the Government applies this rent, 
the fact that it is expended for the same purposes as taxes, 
does not affect the question 

“ A great deal of taxation “cheerfully paid” the urban 
classes, is being spent for the bonefit of the agricultural. All 
that has been expended on roads, railways, aud canals, has 
been for the improvement of their laud and for their immediate 
good. Hence they have obtaiued higher prices, and better 
markets, for the produce of their fields. The urban classes 
have suffered by the high prices which have enriched the 
agricultural dosses. 

“ In all long settled countries, Wherever land has value, a 
reasonable rent is paid for its use, but it is not supposed that 
the mere paymont of rent, if the Crown bo the owner of tho 
land, releases the tenant from the obligation of other payments to 
the State. 

“ Here in India the theory seems to prevail that the payment 
of rent to Government, creates some kind of solemn covenant 
between the tenant and the Government relieving the tenant 
from aU other obligations ? 

“In estimating the relative positions of the two classes, an 
important question to be decided, is, whether or not the State 
has uuduly favoured the agricultural at the expense of the other 
classes—whether the rent paid the use of the public lands is a 
fair proportion of their produce/ 1 

So far Dr. Dallas. Let the reader now note the following facts 


tion from 1,200,000 acres to nearly 1,700,000, could give no 
explanation of it. The acreage had suddenly risen from 
28 per cent, of the cultivated land of the district, to nearly 
40 per cent. Half a million of acres that had Wen under cultiva¬ 
tion with food down to 1868-69, wore now devoted to the produce 
of exports. The effect of this contraction upon the grain 
markets of the Mahratta Country, has been most striking. 
Hitherto, the price of food in these districts has been about 
one hjdf the average price in other parts of the Presidency. 
It has now risen above them all ! Look at the following 
figures : — 

Pries of A ttak. 

Sept. 1809. Sept. 1870. 

Dharwar ... . 17J Seers. 4$ Seers. 

Kalhulgheo . 14 5j ,, , 

Woetern India. 1 ,, 7 % ,, 

The quotations for bajree and jowarec in the two years respec¬ 
tively are :— 

Bajree J owaree. 

1868-09... 30 Seer*. 34J Seora. 

1809-70. 13$ .. 19 

The ryots of the Southern Mahratta Country as a class are in¬ 
dependent of the Sowcar and must have had a year of the most 
extraordinary profits, while the Urban classes must be suffering 
proportionately for their enrichment. The Land Revenue or 
rental which the ryots pay is the same now as it was ten years 
ago, while the value of the harvest is trebled. The total average 
under cultivation in these districts in 1667-68, and amount of the 
Land Revenue were respectively as follows 

Acres 

Cultivated. Revenuei 

PharwadT .. 1,100,426 Re. 18.08,770 

Belgaum... ... .. 701,120 „ 13,14,268 

Kalladghee . 1,938,808 „ 11,56,371 

3,740,359 43,89,404 


in illustration of the subject. The Cotton Commissioner of Bom¬ 
bay ift conducting experiments in the growth of Cotton in that Or an avenge rental of about Rs. 1-2-7 (2s. 3d.) per sere ! 
presidency' To obtain land for these experiments he has ha(P| Now, at the time when this rental was settled, and the present 30 
to rent it of the ryots. AnS at what rate does, the reader years 1 leases were issued, wheat was selling in the bazar at Dhar- 
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war, retail profit included, at 4 lbs. to 5lb*, for a penny. The 
price to-day i-s IU. 8-12-0 ]**r maund. or 2)d. jkt 11>. wholesale ! 
Observe : 

1>;.J . .. Wheat 1 fnrl liing per H*. 

1*70 <!<>. -M<1. i>or lb. 

The rent wax low in IS.') 2, what then is il now/ Nothing is 
more certain than that if these prices last, cultivators of the 
Southern Muhratta Countrv will laromi enormously wealthy. 
If we knew with any tar painty what the yield is jK*r acre, 
what the precise eharactei of the crops, and the acreage mu^v 
each respectively, it wmild be kim to make an approximate esti- 
?nate of tbc annual accumulation of capital in the district. The 
Bombay Government seems to rcgaid such information as siq>cr- 
fluous, as it appears to make no effort to obtain agricultural 
statistics from the territory which it rules. And yet how impor¬ 
tant ih it in preparing for the re-settlement of these Muhratta 
districts, for the issue of new leases to the cultivators, that 
we should have some certain knowledge of the profits of agricul¬ 
ture in the district, and of the means of the cultivating classes. 
An annual rent of no more than £430,000 ii|x»n 3,7f»0,000 acres 
of land under full cultivation, or 2s. 3#/. |*t acre, with 

wheat at !)f»s. per quarter, and the common grains, bajree ami 
jowaree, at 27*s. That it is in this direction we must look for the 
future income of the State, we entertain not the smallest doubt 
whatever. 


of the landlord of a vast and improveable estate. It matters 
nothing what direct income any given railway 4 or canal may 
yield, so long as tlie works are adapted to the great end of mul¬ 
tiplying the productive powers of the country. We can now tra¬ 
vel from Calcutta to Bombay in 4b hours, where formerly it was a 
month’s journey. Who can measure in these circumstances 
the nation’s gain / All but a clear month of time is won for 
productive labour, by every man who has to make the journey ! 
In Upper India wc have spent two or three millions sterling 
upon canals. But when these canals are covering the land 
with a harvest worth millions annually, to regard the investment 
as wise or otherwise by a more consideration of* the annual 
profit u]*on the outlay, as shewn by the amount of the water 
rates, is monstrous. By the expenditure of these millions 
we have run the value of the whole Dooab up so largely 
as to defy estimate. Was it not wise to import two or three mil- 
ions from abroad to double the material value of the whole 
country, whether the canals give a direct profit or not ? In spite 
tf the obstructives who have never yet mastered the .alphabet of 
conornic science, the State is making steady progress towards 
the light. For a nation to borrow money that it may expend it 
ii|)oii luxuries, or upon military establishments, is purely e\ il ; to 
borrow it for works of material improvement is all but purely 
good. 

A wise statesman will look upon the credit of the nation which 


lie rules, as a talent to be turned to account as carefully as its 
MUNICIPAL LOANS AND NATIONAL CBEDIT. accumulated resources. English statesmen themselves want 

discernment of the fact that in dealing with the distressing 


“ Wk believe that it is only by permitting terminable loans, 
repayable in comparatively short periods, that the necessity of 
our great cities and towns with respect to drainage, water sup- 
“ ply, or communications, as the case may lie, can be adequately 
“ provided for.” This decided expression of opinion on the pArt 
of the Committee appointed by the Bombay Government in July 
bust, to prepare the draft of a new Municipal Bill for the Mofus- 
sil of that Presidency is most welcome. When the Government 
of India once awakes to the fact that it is to a courageous use of the 
national Credit , we must look for the means of constructing the 
great works of improvement that wail execution in our midst, 
a new era will have dawned ujsm tin* country altogether. We 
shall have discovered the secret of the \ast progress of other 
lauds, notably of the United Slates. K will not do to t.ake Eng¬ 
lish statesmen as our guides in tliM matter, for the na¬ 
tional conceit of Englishmen and the \ast material wealth of 
English capitalists, make them look askance at the gigantic power 
of Credit to equalize tin* resources of nations. Poor as India is, by 
a right use of her credit, she has the means of supplying all her 
material wants as readily as the wealthiest natiou upon 
earth. She may borrow’ as much capital as she pleases at 
four or five per cent, for works the reproductive power of which 


social problems of the mother country, there is a power lying 
unused in the nation’s credit that should enablo them to solve 
them all. 

“ England, says Carlyle,” is full of wealth, of multifarious pro¬ 
duce, supply for human want in every kind ; yet England is dying 
of inanition. With unabated bounty the land of England 
blooms and grows ; waving with yellow harvests ; thick-studded 
with workshops, industrial implements, with fifteon millions 
of workers, understood to be the strongest, the ^cunningest, 
and the willingest our earth ever had ; these men are here * 
the work they have dono, the fruit they have realised is 
here, abundant, exuberant on every hand of us: and behold, 
some baleful fiat as of enchantment lias gone fortli saying : 

4 Touch it not, ye workers, ye master workers, yo master-idlers ; 
nono of you can touch it, no man of you shall be the bettor for 
it ; tkiH is enchanted fruit’ ! Ou the poor workers such fiat 
falls first, in its rudest shape ; but on the rich master-workers, 
too, it falls ; neither can the rich master-idlers, nor any richest 
or highest man escape, but all are like to be brought low with it, 
and made ‘ po<V enough, in tho money sense or a far fatallej ' 
one. Of these successful skilful workers, some two millions, it 
is counted, (1849) sit in Workhouses, Poor-law Prisons ; or havo 
4 out-door relief flung over the wall to them,—the workhouse 


in creating new wealth will simply he incalculable. The Govern¬ 
ments and Press of India are still full of the idea that these in¬ 
vestments are of the nature of a Joint Stock enterprize, the sole 
end of which is the profit of its promoters. The position is totally 
different. The net income which a rail way or canal w ill yield to its 
shareholders, is the final end of the enterprize so far as they are 
concerned. But how absurd is it to moke such returns the 
measure of the advautage which the nation reaps therefrom. 
The four hundred millions sterling, sunk by private capitalists 
in the Railways of the United Kingdom, do not yield a profit 
of ten millions a year, but they have doubled the national wealth 
of tho country. Had private capitalists been unwilling to do 
the work, the Government of Englaud would have wisely 
undertaken it though the direct return had been nothing. The 
distinction is vital ; but the Government of India does not yet 
grasp it. .Five hundred millions sterling spent upon communica 
lions and canals, would more than double the material wealth of 
Iudia. If we suppose that wealth to day to be five or six 
thousand millions sterling, a proper outlay upon communications 
and works of irrigation will double that amount within 20 years. 
Our case is not* that of- a Joint Stock Company, but that 


Bastille being filled to bursting, and the strong Poor-law broken 
assunder by a stronger* They sit there, these many months 
now ; their hope of deliverance as yet small. In workhouses 
pleasantly so-named, because work cannot be done in them! 
Twelvo hundred thousand workers in England alone, their cun¬ 
ning right-hand lainod, lying idle in their sorrowful bosom, their 
hopes, outlooks, share of this fair world shut in by narrow walls. 
They sit there, pent up, os in a kind of horrid enchantment : 
glad to be imprisoned and enchanted, that they may not perish 
starved. Tho picturesque tourist, in a sunny, autumn day, 
through this bounteous realm of England, describes tha union 
Workhouse on his path. ‘Passing by the Workhouse of Ht. 
4 Ives, in Huntingdonshire, ou a bright day last autumn/ says 
the picturesque Tourist, 4 1 saw sitting on wooden benches!, in 
4 front of their Bastille, and within their ring-wall and its raii- 
4 lugs, some half-hundred* or more of these xnem Toll* robust 
4 figures, young mostly or of middle age ; of honest countenance, 
4 many of them thoughtful and even intelligent looking men. 

* The Return of Paupers for England, and Wales, at Lady do* 1842 
Indoor 221,687, Out-door 1,907,409, Total l,42e,0#MO«ola] 
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‘I'hey sat there, near by one another ; but in a Wind of torpor, 

* especially in a silence, which was very striking. In silence : 

1 for, alas what word was to be said ? An Earth all lying round, 

‘ cryihg, Come and till me, como and road me;—yet wo hero sit 
‘ enchanted ! In the eyes and brows of these men hung the 
4 gloomiest expression, not of anger, but of grief and shame and 
‘ manifold inarticulate distress anti weariness ; they returned 
4 my glance with a glance that seemed to say. 4 Do not look at 

* us. We sit enchanted here, we know not why. The sun 
4 shines and the Earth calls ; and, by the governing powers and 
4 Impotences of this England, wo are forbidden to obey. Jt is 
4 impossible, they tell us.!’ ” 

Two millioifs of .idle men; a Government possessing in the 
national credit, capital enough to employ twenty millions profit¬ 
ably ; and of --the seventy-seven million acres that make 
up the surface of the United Kingdom, forty-six millions only 
under cultivation! England will do better than this by and bye* 
We imitate her to the lettor in India upon every recurring famine. 
A million sterling spent in 18(19 would have saved a million 
of workers alive in Rajpootaua ; but (la* Government could not 
find the monejr, although the capitalist* of the world were hold¬ 
ing it out with both hands to them. For works of improvement 
to be indefinitely postponed, and for men to die of hunger, in a 
land whose credit holds at command the capital of every other 
land, whatever else it may be, is neither economy nor statesman, 
ship ; a fact which all men will come to discern by and bye. 


WHAT NOW GOVERNS THE PRICE OF COTTON ? 


The price pf cotton during the last few years would appear 
to have been governed not so much by tilt* demand for fabrics 
as by the anxiety of spinners and manufacturers to keep work¬ 
ing. The manufacturing power of Lancashire exceeds the 
supply of the raw material. The spindle power of England 
in 1860 was equal to the manufacture of 51,420 bales 
a week. In 1869 it had risen to 54,153 bales. The total con¬ 
suming power of the world which in I860 was 102,676 bales 
Upr week, had risen in 1869 to 109,639 bales, while the sup¬ 
ply had fallen from 113,814 bales per week to 96,384. The 
spindle power is thus capable of woiking up nearly 
110,000 bales of cotton per week; while the total esti¬ 
mated supply for the present year is but 96,000 bales. 
In these circumstances, the competition of the mills has kept 
the price of the staple higher than the rate which consumers 
are willing to pay for the manufactured fabric. No one likes 
to close his mill. Manufacturers will work at a loss rath of 
than do that ; and men with small capital or old machi- 
» nery are thus ruined. The Vice-President of*the Liverpool 
Chamber in a paper lately read by him before the British As¬ 
sociation assembled in that city, has brought the fact out very 
clearly. We are indebted to this gentlemen for the following 
figures : 

Consumptive power qftlte Mills— per week. 


England ft. 

Continent 

America 


I860 

51,426 Bales 
34,600 
16,752 „ 

102,676 Bales 


1870 

54,152 Bales. 
37,584 
18,096 „ 

109,833 Bales. 


Total supply, per week. 

1660 

From all quarters ... 113,814 Bales ... 


1870 

W,6S4 Bales 


These figures reveal at a glance the real position of affairs. 
Manufacturing' enterprise has been persevered in, in the face 
of jin inadequate supply of the raw material. The result is 
that even the newest and most improved machinery can bo 
worked qnly at a loss, while old and inferior works are making 
heavy sacrifices to avoid closing altogether. A common agree 
ment amongst manufacturers to work shott time would seem 
to be the natural remedy for tho evil, but we suppose such a 
combination is impossible. In these circumstances we can 
easily understand the anxiety of Lancashire to obtain larger 
suppliers of cotton. The manufacturing power of the world 
requires 16,000 boles a week more than it now gets (700,600 


bales a year) of which England alone requires nearly 8,000 
bales. Let the American supply but rise from 3,250,000 bales 
—tho estimate for tho present year—to 4,000,000 and tlio mills 
will all be working full power ; and cotton will full to its right 
value as compared with tho manufactured fabric. What that 
valno will bo, it is very difficult to say. Our conviction is 
that Indian cotton will be a safe speculation for some time to 
come, whenever it ran bo laid down in Liverpool at 7d. per lb. 
That limit, hns been the highest Ar/a one since I860. Indian 
Cot Ion laid down at higher rates that? 7d. wo have always be¬ 
lieved to ho a very risky speculation sinco that year. 

Mr. Forwcod tells us that 4 * there is a general feeling in Liver¬ 
pool that values must return to the low level of prices that were 
current prior to 1861 " Perhaps they eventually will; but it 
is unreasonable to expect that they should do so, until 
the supply of tlio raw material as much exceeds the manufac¬ 
turing power of the mills, as it did at that period. In 1860 
tho supply was 11,000 hales a week in excess of the manufac¬ 
turing power of tlio world. To-day, it is 13,000 hides a week 
below it Now, nothing is move certain than that with tho 
faintest return of manufacturing prosperity, the spin- 
uiug power of tho trade will ho greatly augmented. Wo 
start with a lec-way to make up of 24,000 bales it week, while 
the increase of looms and spindles that will take place as tho 
supply gains upon the manufacturing power, makes tho 
period of their equilibrium indefinitely remote. We believe 
therefore that 7d. per lb* for Fair TJholera in tho Liverpool mar¬ 
ket, will for many years to come be the ruling average price ; 
and that tho present supply of cotton must bo increased by 
30,OO0 to 40,000 bales per week-—1,500,000 to 2,00O,00r bales 
a year—before tho return looked for in Liverpool to the level of 
the lo\v prices prevailing there prior to 1861. 


SALT.—No. I 


AN IMPORTANT ECONOMIC SUGGESTION- 
A Madras paper tells us that English salt is about to bo im¬ 
ported regularly into that Presidency, and that tflio first cargo 
is expected to arrive there about the end of the present month. 
The import duty on the salt will be the usual Rs. 1-13 per man ml. 
The Madras agents (Messrs. Garland & Co.) will warehouse the 
supply, above three hundred tons, in bond on its arrival, and 
remove supplies as they require them for sale. Duty will bo 
paifl to tin; Government quarterly, and Madras now expects to 
be in possession of the best description of salt to bo obtained. 
The supplies sold in Madras at times, are declared to be of the 
worst quality, and if the price of the imported salt is reasonable! 
there is no doubt, wo aro told, of its meeting a ready sale 

We direct attention to this notice, not from qny novelty in 
the fact of Cheshire salt being imported into India, English salt 
having driven the native manufacture out of the market in these 
Provinces altogether ; but from a doubt whether tho importa¬ 
tion of such salt would be possible, were the native manu¬ 
facture conducted in a more enlightened and scientific way. 
Does it not, upon the face of it, seem absurd that with salt water 
all round us, and in a climate where evaporation takes place with 
extraordinary rapidity, that a nation distant from us half the 
surface of the globe, and in a latitude whero evaporation in tho 
open air is hopeless, should be able to compote with us at our own 
doors, for tho supply of salt ? Every pound of Cheshire salt is 
made from a saturated solution of brine, evaporated by artificial 
heat. The rock ih loosened much in the same way as coal, by 
blasting and pick, and is then dissolved in water pumped into 
large cisterns whero it is completely saturated with the salt. 
Tho brine is then passed into evaporating pans, large flat open 
vessels, with flues underneath. After manufacture in this costly 
way, the salt has to bo conveyed to Liverpool, and then to make 
a journey of 12,000 or 13,000 miles to reach the Indian market. 
Now, is it hot, upon the face of it, we say, preposterous that with 
salt water all round* us, and a tropical climate in which evapora¬ 
tion in the open air takes place at the rate of half ail inch q, day, 
that salt manufactured in this costly way, at the distance of Wf 
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the globe from us, should completely beat u» out of our own 
market? It is now many years, sinco Sir Arthur Cotton 
called attention to this subject in the following terms :■— 

44 The native mode of luaimfucturing is open to the same ob¬ 
jections as their other oporuiiom-, viz. that of carrying it on upon 
too confined n scale, anti without capital. They Ihiuk it impos¬ 
sible to manufacture it, excepting in the very lowest hinds, on 
account of tho expense of convey ing and laismg the sea-water, 
and consequently they incur many far greater expenses, espe¬ 
cially as they are always liable to have the whole harvest de¬ 
stroyed by lin >da. Tile fnMpwimt calculations will show in what 
enormous quantities salt, may bo manufactured, of the purest 
quality, and at tho mast trilling cost. Sea-water contains three 
per cent, of salt ; or a cubic yard weighing 1,700 lbs yields 50 
lbs. Fully saturated brine contains 30 per cent, or 500 lbs. in 
the cubic yard. A square mile of plain is equal to three mil¬ 
lion square yards, and consequently a square mile of area, one 
yard deep, will yield m arly 7u,000 tons of salt-, or we may allow 
(k),000. Tho evaporation in the Carnatic, during the months of 
March, April, and May, is nearly half an inch a day on an aver¬ 
age, and probably in extensive and very shallow reservoirs it 
would be quite that. Wo may safely lcckon therefore that a 
yard depth will be evaporated in less than three months If, 
th ore fore, a convenient plain, a mile square, from five to ten 
feet abovo the sea, were chosen, and enclosed by a bank a foot or 
two feet high, and if, adjoining to that, a second area were en¬ 
closed, of about one-tenth its extent, or 550 yaids squaro, the 
ROA-water might bo raised into tho first in such quantities as to 
keep it always near tin; point of saturation As fast as it reach¬ 
ed that point it would be made to flow oft’ into the smaller 
aroa, where it would be allowed to evaporate entirely, so that 
when the amount of evapoiation amounted to one yard in depth, 
there would he 500 lbs. of salt on every square yard of ground. 
Caro should be taken to obtain the water in the first instance 
as clear os possible, and while standing in the first reservoir it 
would deposit every remaining particle of silt, and flow off into 
the smaller one in a state of great purity 

*' The total quantity of water that, must be raised to give this 
quantity of 60,000 tons of salt, would be throe millions of cubic 
yards, or 5,000 million of pounds ; and as a two horse-power 
engine will raise at least three million pounds one foot high 
per hour, it would only require one horse-power for 1,700 hours, 
or 140 days, to raise the ubole quantity one foot, or 700 days 
to raifto it fivo feet ; or eight horse-power to do the same work 
in three months. The cost of working an eight horse engine in 
such situations would be about 400 rupees a mouth, allow- 
ing ^0 per cent, lor interest, and wear and tear, and charging 
the year’s interest to lhe three mouths. This would give 
1,200 rupees for the cost f f iawing to the height of five roet, 
water sufficient to yield 00,(HH) tons of salt, at a cost of 50 tons 
for a rupee, or four pies per ton If bullock power be used, we 
may take it at HKl cubic yards raised five feet fora rupee, or 
4,000 rupoes for 60,000 tons of salt, equal to about one anna 
per ton. This will show tmr the c »st of raiding tho water is an 
insignificant item < 

14 Again : to lead the water to a convenient place would be 
a very trifling expense To cut a channel ono yard wide at the 
bottom, and two yards deep, would cost about MOO rupees a 
mile ; so that if it even had to be cut several miles, ami were 
used but one year, it would only amount to one or two pice a 
ton on a manufacture of that extent. The expenses of collect¬ 
ing, also, from a surface of something more than a quarter of a 
mile square, would be equally tlifting If the site chosen for 
the manufacture were thus :i few feet above the level of tide¬ 
water, it would not bo liable to bo submerged, and tho only evil 
arising from untimely rains would be, that, two of three inches 
of water would fall in the reservoirs, which would take a few 
days longer to evaporate There are vast plains suitable for 
such works along the coast. In Taujore, especially near Port 
Calymere, there is a plain containing perhaps 50 square miles 
in which salt could be manufactured on a magnificent scale, and 

{ probably at throe or four minus a ton. That tract also 
las the advantage of watei from tho Bay of Tondi, where, from 
its sheltered position, it is ns clear us crystal. And the coast 
there is also peculiarly favourable for shipping the salt, as there 
is smooth water, and consequently no surf. The coast canal, 
when completed, will materially facilitate the manufacture also, 
because almost any point on the whole extent of coast may be 
taken, wherever the circumsi uncos ore most favourable, when 
tbe salt can bo convoyed to any other point, at the rute of about 
a rupee a ton for 400 miles. The idea of Cheshire competing 
With India for this trade is moat absurd, unless some advantage, 
direct or indirect, bo granted to the former,” 

Has Government ever had its attention seriously direct¬ 
ed to the subject ? In particular has the Madras Government 
ever oqnsidered it ? If it is really possible to manufacture salt for 
ourselves iu the way Sir Arthur Cotton thus point**! out so many 
years a to, how strange is the apathy whioh takes no account of 
tho fact, in a country so poor as this, whore it is of so much 


importance that its resources should be nursed with the utmost 
care, and developed with the utmost skill. If wo o*t» supply 
ourselves with pure salt at 2s. or Iks. a ton, whiteaCheahiracosis 
us 15s. or 2(>s. or more—we have at ouoc a great annual saving 
at. oiu* command for public worts. Salt is still made in enor¬ 
mous quantities in Western India by evaporating the water in 
shallow mud baths along the shore, is there no private enter¬ 
prise iu Bombay equal to such an experiment os Colonel Cotton 
suggests 1 Success means a fortune for the pioneers engaged in 
it, while a new branch of industry for the country means a nett 
gain thereto of probably £1.000,000 sterling a year, 

SALT No. II 

Our Natural Supply, - 
{fty Mr. Dalwll , 8M January, 

There exist iu Sind immense natural deposits of the purest 
Salt, accessible by water, qnd according to the late Captain Burke 
;jf the Bombay Engineers, who surveyed them many years ago, 
capable, 41 of supplying the’ whole world with Salt for a hundred 
years." ! 

When Collector of Customs at Kurrachec I proposed to the 
Government of Bengal to send a few ship loads of Sind Salt to 
Calcutta on Government account; my offer was accepted, but 
instead of allowing me to engage shifts at Kurrachee as opportu¬ 
nity offered, I was at once informed that three shifts had been 
chartered at ('alcutta to proceed thence to Kurrachee to load. 
These vessels, two of them above 1,(HK1 tons each, I loaded 
within three weeks, the Salt being brought iu native boats from 
Seergumla, after the arrival of the vessels, distant 150 miles from 
Kurrachee. The Salt cost, put on board, including ..all charges 
of digging i*ut and transport by camels, 2\ annas a maund 
or Its. 4-6-0 a ton. Tho price realised in Calcutta was I believe 
Ks. 7o or 75 a 100 maunds, or about Rs. 20 a ton. Had I been 
permitted to charter the vessels at Kurrachee Us opportunities 
offered Government would have gained by the adventure; us it 
was, I fear there was a loss. 

These Natural 8alt deposits in Sind lie about 50 miles up the 
♦Seergunda creek, the most eastern arm of the Indus, up which 
boats of 50 tons burthen can at all times ascend ; were a tramway 
of 4 or 5 miles laid down from the creek to the more distant 
deposits, this Salt might be imported into Bombay at the same 
rate at which 1 imported it into Kurrachee ; viz. 2h annas a 
maund, or Its. 4-6-0 a ton. 

Why this great natural and inexhaustible source of supply, of 
the purest description of Salt, only 100 miles distant from Bombay 
should not bo utilised, in preference to manufacturing an impure 
and inferior Salt, at a heavy cost to Government, as I have 
endeavoured to show, is indeed remarkable. 

The price paid at the Bombay works for a maund of Salt 
containing, from 7 to 10 per cent, impurity, of dirt in fact, is 2 
annas, that is, 5 pice for the Salt, and three pice ground rent, 
both of which fall upon the purchaser. Adopting the higher rate 
of impurity, 10 j»er cent., which I believe to be correct, the price 
per maund of manufactured Salt comes to 5 annas, and 3 pies 
while pure Sind Salt which often sells in Calcutta at from 
10 to 12 annas a maund, might be laid down in Bombay at 24 
annas, or say 3 annas a maund, that is, Rs. 5 and 3 pies a ton. 

Let us see what would be the probable gain to Government by 
importing Sind Salt instead of manufacturing it. 

In 1806-67 the quantity of Salt sold in this Division (Northern) 
I>a>ing full duty, xvas 7,01,495 maunds. Ten per cent of this 
quantity at which I have estimated the loss to Government by 
theft and peculation, gives 70,145 maunds which at R«. 1-8-0 a 
maund, the duty, is equivalent to Rs. 1,06,217 ; add oost of 
establishments Rs. 1,35,509, and we have a sum of Rs. 2,36,616 as 
the cost to Government of producing 7,01,495 maunds of Salt; 
this gives a rate of 5 annas 5.pies a maund, equivalent to nearly 
23 per cent, of the revenue, and about double the cSst At which 
Government migbt import Sind Salt on its own account, saving 
the difference. 

.Applying the above estimate of cost, vis. 5 arifcaa and 5 piss, 
to the total quantity of manufactured salt sold throughout the 
Presidency, which in 1805-66 amount*^ to 49,04,^16 maunds, 
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tflfemult shows an annual low to Government of no less than 
nearly 17 lakhs. 

Calcutta has shown wisdom in her Salt arrangements. She 
repudiates local manufacture as costly, and encourages foreign im¬ 
portations. From Bombay she receives on an average four 
lakhs of raaunds annually, which, at the above coat of 5 annas 
and 5 pies a maund, amounts to upwards of a lakh and a half of 
Rupees, which the Bombay Government has to pay. Calcutta 
takes the kernel, the full duty, and leaves the shell to her lews 
fortunate sister. 

But why auy sacrifice on the part of Government, while na¬ 
tural Salt of the .purest description is available at our very 
door without cost (why incur expense in manufacturing an 
impure and inferior article? The exports from Bombay to Calcutta, 
simply involve a large expenditure, uncompensated by any 
return. Manufacturing Salt for export is a dead loss to Go¬ 
vernment. Let Calcutta find her supplies in the natural and 
inexhaustible produce of the country. Hind Salt is highly 
esteemed in Calcutta, and would lio doubt soon find equal favour 
in Bombay. 

Were Government to erect in Bombay capacious and convenient 
storehouses for Salt, as lies been done in Calcutta, they would be 
soon filled with imported Salt, the duty being levied on its re. 
moval from store. That foreign Salt has not been hitherto import¬ 
ed into Bombay, may be attributed to the want of accommoda 
tion for storing it, as well as to the fact of the population having 
had no opportunity of imbibing a taste for pure salt. Give them 
the opportunity, and a preference would soon be manifested for 
it, as in Calcutta. 

Sind Salt has other advantages than purity over manufacture! 
Salt, being in large crystals, Jess deliquescent, anti therefore less 
liable to waste, aud better capable of bearing transport without 
loss, than the manufactured Salt of small grain. 

PUBLIC 'WORKS. 

(By Sir Arthur Cotton, lfi-51) 

• The essential fundamental principles that, in my opinion 
should bo kept in view in the matter of public works for 
India are,— 

1st. That on no account whatever Hliould any money bn spout 
upon them which is t ikon from the current revenue ; it boiler contrary 
to every principle of roasou and justice, to make the present generation 
pay the principal for works of whioh they have only a life two. 

2nd. That the account'of nil exponditnro on public works should 
be kept entire 1 }' distinct from the general revenuo accounts of tho 
country. 

44 Till these two principles are acknowledged and acted upon 
» I can see no hope for India. The current rovdhue never can 
produce tho public works, aud nothing but the public works 
can produce increase of revenue. But how wonderful it seems, 
to have to put such things os this on paper. Is there a man 
in England, that does not know that if they had waited there 
till the revenue had providod money for the public works, they 
would have wilted till now ? Out of the hundreds of millions 
that have been expended on ro^ds, canals, and iailroads ; on 
lighting, and paving, and sewers ; on docks and harbours ; on 
lighthouses, and on a hundred other things, what per contage 
has been paid by the generation who executed them t Is not 
ninety-nine hundredths of nil the capital expended on those 
works, a debt to this day ? And is it a burthen to tho country ? 
It is a burthen whioh adds 50 lbs., to the weight the country 
carriers and 5,000 lbs., to its strength. It is like the load that a 
traveller carries away when ho stops at an inn, and eats a pound 
or 4wo of dinner ; it does not hinder him much I think from 
carrying any other burthen he may have. In fact John’s public 
works enable him to carry a national debt which would break 
the back of auy one of hie friends on the continent who have 
not got so muofi ii» their stoinach. Ask Tanjore how she would 
like tbe bargain to be obliged to carry her own debt for public 
works, together with their profit, and to pay four per cent., on 
the SO lacs a year of additional revenue they have produced, and 
•ee if she wodld account it laying an additional burthen upon 
her. Gall upoq Rajahmuxyiry to pay only her old revenue, but 


at tho same time to pay the interest of the cost of her works. 
What can bo the reason that principles which no mou ever dreams 
of applyiug to England should be applied to India by all sorts 
of people.’' 

“ For tho second of tho above two principles, as long as tho 
salary of tho Governor-General and the coat of a bridge or a 
canal are added together, what can there bo but utter confusion ? 
| llow can any body tell what they arc doing, while such absur¬ 
dities are committed! A bridge qp a canal is just, as much 
bond fide property :ts tFfb rupee/ that paid for it ; indeed 
rifore ho ; for the latter, while they arc hoarded (os 8t present 
such millions arc in the treasuries'!, nro of no use to any living 
being. Imagine a man saying : “ l wag very rich once, I hod 

“ 10,000?. in a box in my house, but now 1 nm a begger; I spent 
*‘it all on this os tutu which yields mo 1,000/. a yiur.” The 
Governor-General's salary is money paid for advantages already 
consumed, and which yield no permanent income to the 
►State ; at least the same sum mint e<-nliiiuo to be paid every 
year. To treat tlie public works executed by Government 
as no longer property, because not in the form of rupees, is 
preposterous 

There should be a Department o( l’ublic Works, which should 
keep a complete and distinct not. of accounts of its own. Every¬ 
thing spent by it should he divided under two heads. (1.) 
Current expenditure on Huperiutnudonco and necessary repairs ; 
and this should h« afterwards entered in tlie general accounts 
of the State us part of its current expenditure ; and new works 
including improvements. (2) A (had stock account should 
lio kept to balance against capital ynnk, and menus should bo 
taken to obtain a tolerable estimate <>£ the actual total returns 
of all now works, so far as they could bo ascertained and 
stated. And if, at the end of five years, it appeared from those 
accounts that 20 million* had been spent, and that there were 
20 millions wuitli of public works on hand, yielding in 
various w ays, upon a reasonable estimate, 10 millions 
a year, we must nut conclude that wo wero 20 millions 
poorer than wc were, and weary on selves to discover a way 
how we could get rid of this 20 millions of debt, but 
comfort ourselves with the thought that wc were paying with 
one hand 800,000?. a year, and receiving with the other 10 mil¬ 
lions I am afraid people will say : Wn don’t require a book 
to toll us such things as those ; they are not discoveries.” 

But what is to be done / Tlx sc tilings which everybody 
knows, never appear either in the minds or deeds of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and there 'meins no alternative but to bring them 
forward again nnd again. Against the debt, there is to be set 
something considerable oven now, notwithstanding the general 
neglect of public works, in tho shape of property yielding abun¬ 
dant u-turns. I’eihaps hi the Tanjore and Itajnlmimxlry, and 
other new irrigation works in Madras, in tho Madras western 
road, in thegrand truuk rend, in the north-west eatiala and other 
works, a dead stock account to the amount of two millions 
or more, might be made out All this is bond fide property, as 
much as the-rupees that wore spent on them, or rather much 
more. Tcrhnps on an av<-r.ig<*, these two millions yield two 
millions annual profit to the community , and if so, they are 
equal in value to 50 millions of rupees, or nearly equal to tho 
whole Indian debt If Uie'-e things arc liken into consider¬ 
ation, as most undoubtedly they ought to he, they will give a 
totally new aspect to our views of Indian finance. But we shall 
in vain hope fop earnest action in this matter, until wo shako 
off .a peculiar disease, which is npt to take a deadly hold of us 
old Indians. We are apt to dwell wiih ixleimo interest upon 
trifles, and to beta;iy symptoms ol disquiet if questions on 
which the lives and interest^ of millions arc obtruded upon us. 

A question arises, who is to bo made to pay for a few panes of 
glass broken in abarr.uk? And, for the settlement of it, a 
special committee, the Military Board, tho Chief Engineer, the 
Governor in Council, the Court of' Directors, the Board of 
Control—are all put in motion, and a mountain of correspond¬ 
ence is the result , which coats five hundred times as rauolj 
money as the repair of the broken panes and time 
appreciable.” 

( Writ tin and published nearly 20 years^ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Several numbers of the Indian Economist being out of 
print, should any of our subscribers not core to file the journal, 
and be able to supply us with the following numbers, we 
shall be glad if they will return them to us taking credit in 
account for the same, at the rate of 2J ltu]>oes per number. 

Ko. 1.—Half a dozon Copies wauted ; and a dozen Pluntecs' 

No. 4.~ -Dozen 1*1 a nice s' (/itreri wanted. 

No. 6.—Tho whole number required. 

No. Do. do. 

No. 10.— Planter's (fazette wanted. 

The Statistical Reporter which accompanies our present issue 
is ft double number. We were anxious to bring under one view 
the Cotton Reports of lust season [ 1809-70)/or all India. The 
Bombay Report is accompanied with statistical tables shewing 
the course of its cotton tyado during the last two years. AVe 
are indebted for these tables to Mr De Quadros (Ritchie Steuart 
and Co.) of Bombay. Wo have added to tho Reports, extracts 
from an exceedingly valuable paper, concerning the present 
consumption of cotton, lately read hoforo tho British Associa¬ 
tion, by the Vice-President of the Liverpool Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. The fasciculus <>f papers thus presented in the accom¬ 
panying Reporter , will, wo believe, provo valuable to persons 
interested in tho ludian staple. Wo have struck off a few 
extra copies of the number, to supply any casual want that may 
be expressed for them. 

The prices realized at tlie last Opium Sales, 7th instant, were 
os follows 

Chests. Highest. Lowest. Average, Proceeds 

Behar . 2,150 1,210 1,200 ],204-0.8 26.88.825 

Benares . 1,860 1,180 1,146 1,163-7-9) 21,33,950 

These rates are a alight improvement upon those of the pre¬ 
vious month. The estimates for the year were based upon the 
expectation of Rs. 975 per chest only. 

It is now nearly twenty years, since Sir Arthur Cotton point¬ 
ed out that Agra being only 500 feet above the level of the sea, 
we might connoct it with Calcutta by a canal, which would 
give us perfect steam navigation with still water for eight 
months of the year, at a cost of not more than Rs. 7,500 a* 
mile, in addition to 40 auicuts, or weirs, costing on the average 
about three lakhs oach. Now, if this bo a fact, if we really 
may connect Agra with Calcutta by a canal, oapabJe of steam 
navigation for a million and a half, or £2,000,000 of money- 
how dotully is the '.1-Tp into whioh we are fallen. We do not 
say Buch a word can bo constructed ; but that if it can, and 
Government knows the fact, the deliberate shelving of it 
is simply insane. Has the reader any idea of what it 
means; of the wealth such a work would confer upou both 
Lower and Upper India 1 In a country like this, the whole 
export trade hangs upon tho cost of bringing produce from the 
interior. High speed railways cannot do the work ; only water 
communication can. Of what use is it, that rice may be selling 
at 30 seers per rupee in Cuttack, and at 10 in Agra, if it costs 
SO seers per rupee to carry it from one place to the other ? 

A dispute has arisen between the Hindoo Patriot aud an 
English contemporary as to the ethics of international policy. 

M We suppose,” says tho latter, “it is a necessary consequence of 
11 the spread of education that Bengaloes should have ideas of 
<( their own on foreign politics ; and wo could hardly expect a 
41 people who have never yet possessed the status of a nation to 
a entertain just views upon questions of international policy. 

11 The mistake into which thoy would be moat likely to fall, 
would be that of thinking that international ethics are 
44 governed by the same rules social ethics 
That international relations ought to be so governed, is a 
great truth which the world, however slow to receive, must 


learn, and will, we believe learn, before it is very many years * 
older. Diplomacy,—or the art of lying,—belongs to the past v 
and will have to go to its own i>lace* the limbo of all lies 
whether between men or nations^ and the journalist merely 
does us a sorvice whether ho bo Native or European who re¬ 
minds us of the fuct. 

Lord Mayo’s address to tho Chiefs and Princes of Rnjpoota- 
nu at the Durbar in Ajinero on tho 22nd ultimo wns, we think, 
exceptionally good. The right tone was hit upon. We make 
room for a passage or two : 

“ I, as the Representative of tho Queen, have conio here to tell you, ns 
you have often.beon told before, that the desire of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment is to sccuro to you, and to your successors, the full eujoyment of 
your ancient rights ami the exerciso of all lawful customs, and to assist 
jou in upholding the diguity and maintaining the authority, which you 
and your fathers have for conturies exercised iu this laud. 

“ Rut in order to enable us fully to carry into effect this our. fixed 
resolve, we must receive from you hoarty and cordial assistance. If wo 
respect your rights and privileges, you should also respect the rights and 
regard tho privileges of those who are placed beneath your care. If wo 
support you in your power, we expect in return good government. We 
demand that everywhere throughout tho length and broadth of Raj- 
jiootaiia, justice and order should prevail, that every man’s property 
should bo secure; that the traveller should come and go in safety ; 
that the cultivator should enjoy tho fruits of his labor, aud the trader 
tho produce of his commerce ; that you should make roads And under¬ 
take tho construction of tlioso works of irrigation which will improve 
the condition of tho people, and swoll the revenue of your states ; 
thnt you should encourage education and provide for the relief of the sick. 

Thore is the assertion of righteous power in these state¬ 
ments, and it will be felt throughout the country. The conscience 
of every man says Yea to this ! What Lord Mayo demands in 
the name of the Queen and of the people, we must have. Wo 
trust the Viceroy will see every province of India before he 
quits office. Every word of an address of this nature will sink 
into the soil, and bear a harvest of good in the future. 

The Kurrachee Chamber of Commerce would do a service to 
the country if it would follow up the enquiry it began a year 
or two ago as to the trade carried on across the land frontiers 
of Sindh with Beloochistan, and by the Bolun Pass. The traffic 
from Central Asia, which paid transit dues at Quetta and 
crossed the British frontier at Jncobabad between May and 
December 1807, was as follows : 

Gin dahar, Herat, Cabool, & Bokhara Persia Tul Chotiala 


eia h/tetaf. cm the lioluii l\xss» cm Mtkraii. vm JS<t</h, 

'ninela . h 6,323 3,208 4,000 (about) 500 (about) 

Asses. 631 1,480 

Horses ....... 400 317 

Ponios . 91 


The Traffic which crossed the Frontier at Jacobabad from 
Afghanistan and Central Asia from September 1867 to January 
8 th, 1868, was as follows : 

fault h Camels* faulen ,iwi Ponies, Horse*. Duty. 

500 1S26 300 8 annas 

iVith wool, mun- With woollen apparel, Some are bought per maund 
eet, fruit, &e., raisins, fruit of sorts, up for the use of obargod by 
ittch camel load Persian carpets, Ac., tho Cavalry at Ja- the Khan 
s about lbs. 480. fcc«, each load is about cobabad, others of Khelat 
lbs. 220. proceed‘to Bon* by Treaty. 

bay and Madras. Five an¬ 
nas are charged upon oach horse. Horses in general go by the Khelat 
Hoad to Kurrachee. 

Oub contemporaries seem to be unanimous in supporting 
die demand for a Royal Commission of Enquiry into Indian 
grievances ; and they are right. A Parliamentary Committee 
js a mere device for indefinitely hanging up a disagreeable 
[lucstion. We confess, however, that we have very little hope 
rf a Commission being granted, since its appointment would, 
be understood to commit the Government to the support of its 
•ecoramendations. If there is no hope of a Commission, then 
aud only then, should the Etet India Association move for a 
Committee. It is necessary, however, to say a word of warning 
ipon the subject of this agitation. That any Government will 
.ppoint a Commission' to go over such a field of enquiry a* to 
opened out by several of our contemporaries is hopeless. Tho 
proposal is made in forgetfulness of what to possible. The 
grievance of the period is emipbptioally one of Firntm*, and to 
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this subject must the enquiry be narrowed. It is extensive 
enough in ull conscience. To call for an enquiry into the thou¬ 
sand and one grievances told off in a string by Borne journals, 
would simply invite* aud merit indeed, % snub. 

The average price of Wheat in England during the present 
century lips been as follows : 


1800 to 1815 (war)... 

1815 to 1820 

1821 to 1830 

1831 to 1840 

1841 to 1860 

185 f to 1850 

1870 (October) 


f. d. 

. . 84 VI per quarter. 
... 78 4 F „ 


... 40 to 48 


The average prices of wheat in September throughout India 
were ; 

*. il. 

Bengal .14 seers . 85 0 per quarter. 

N. W. Provinces ... 19 „ 25 5 ,, 

Oudh .18 „ 25 5 „ 

Punjab .ISA „ .81 0 

CentralProviacos ... lit „ ... 33 0 „ 

Western India .. 5} lbs. attah (four) 

The staple food in theso Lowor Provinces is rice, the average 
price of which calculated upon the returns of some 46 stations 
was about 20 seers the rupee last month. Food is thus dearer 
in Bengal this year than in any of the surrounding provinces. 


Rice 

Dajeree .. 

.Towarue., 

Wheat, 

Oram 

Muth 

Oieort 

Cilice 

J agree 

Sugar 

Sweet Oil 


. 14 to 1G lbs* per Rupee. 
. 24 to 28 
32 

14 to 15 
14 
32 
24 

2 to 2* 

9 to 10 


In any other part of India these would be famine rates of un¬ 
bearable severity. Wheat at 15 lbs. per rupee is 64*. a 
quarter ; a high prloe even for our own land. The staple food 
of the poor is jowaree which is selling at 32 lbs. per rupee. 
It may help our readers to understand how vast a revolution 
has taken place in Western India of late years, if we point out 
tho average prices of food therein 20 or 30 years ago ; 

Average Prices of Jowaree. * 


1837-41... 

1840.42... 

184G-42... 

1850-52... 


54 lbs. per Rupee. 
« ” 

so:: :: 


The lowest point of agricultural depression {low priced food 
in other food) was about the year 1847. From that time until 
now, the rise has been steady and continuous : 


1850-52... 
1855-58... 
1852-53... 
1870 ... 


60 lba. per Rupee. 
1 58 „ 


(The height of tho war.) 


How immediate is the connection between the growth of 
exports, and the price of food receives a very striking illustration 
in the fact that the extension of the acreage under Cotton in the 
Southern Mahratta Country last season has run the price of 
attah (flour) there up from 32 lbs. to 6 lbs. tho rupee : 

Under Cotton. Pries qf Attah. 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Abstracts of Reports on Crop Pi'Ospectt. 

9 - ORISSA DIVISION. 

Cuttack .—The accounts from this district up to the 28th Sep? 
tember were on the whole good, the weather had been favorable 
for riiKmiug bealoo crop which was then being reaped. The 
Deputy Collector of Jajepore does yet now anticipate u greater 
average loss than 4 annas in his sub-division. The sarud or 
heavy lice is said to be thriving gouorally throughout the dis¬ 
trict ; in Kuinka, Aul, and those parts bumper crops maybe ex¬ 
pected, and with late rain the harvest ought to be a fair one. 
Locusts or a large species of grasshopper have boon destructive 
in places, aud their presouce is reported in all parts of Cuttack. 
Ou the 5th instant, tho Collector reported, “ No ohango in the 
condition of tho crops, all reports being favorable, the damage 
done by locusts was partial. 

The Commissioner is of opinion, that tho low lands are all 
safe, tho yield on intermediate lands where irrigation water 
is not' available, will very materially depend on the rain-fall 
during the current month. 

Poorer .—Tho general average is not so good as in Cuttack, 
but with continued rain there will be a fair average crop. It is 
expected that the out-turn of the several tliannas named below 
will be os specified opposite each : 


The following seem to be the normal rates at which food is 
selling in Western India : 


1868- 59... 

1869- 70... 


1,029,163 acre* 
1,448,719 „ . 


82 lbs. per Rupee. 
5 it ft 


The price at this moment is 8 lbs. per rupee- Manchester 
disavows all intention of distressing the people of India by its 
impatient demand for more cotton ; but we Bee veiy plainly in 
these figures what the inevitable, result is of increasing our 
acreage under growth of exports. Communications with Dhar- 
war, there'may be said to be none ; and so the people starve, 
while the .ryot grows rich upon his cotton produce. Govern¬ 
ment has been obliged, we see, to allow the native troops batta 
of & rnpefes per month in these districts ; but who is to find 
battm for the urban and labouring poor! The distress must be 
▼try greatamongst thesf classes. 


Koorloo . 8 ns. crop. 

Koriar . 10 „ 

Domarklmnd . 13 ,, 

Rohong. 10 ,, 

Satparruh . 11 „ 

ChowhuBOood 11 ,, 

Munikpntam . 10 „ 

In llanchap, Outhrodu and Atthois, transplanting and weed¬ 
ing are still going on, and in Oldhar cultivation is progressing. 
Locusts are also destructive in certain parts of Pooree. Tim 
latest accounts from Khnnrdah arc up to the 22nd September, 
ancl to the following effect In Noez, Khoordah and Punchghur 
the original estimate was h crop, but good rain lias since fallen 
and lauds that were late in being weeded and from which 
nothing was expected are now improving. From those lands 
which got rain early and wore weeded in time a full crop is ex¬ 
pected, and from those weeded later an 8 annas crop ; the; 
general average will be about 12 annus if rain falls in tho end 
of October. Some villages in Khoorda must sustain consider¬ 
able loss, which may be diminished but not prevented by ox- 
ceptionably late rain. 

Balasore — With tho exception of a little damage caused by 
locusts, everything has gone well, the rain has been sufficiently 
abundant and in some places heavy ; the beulee has been reap¬ 
ed and the sarud prospects continue to be good. The Com¬ 
missioner, judging from reports and other sources is of opinion 
Unit this district may be relied on ns generally safe. In all the 
districts of this division tho present prospects may be mate¬ 
rially affected by absence of rain during this month. A heavy 
shower fell in Cuttack on the 4th inbtAut, and the weather ge¬ 
nerally during the 10 preceding days was not unfavorable for 
the growing rice crop?, and particularly favorable for the bealee 
harvest, and for rubbee cultivation. 

BVRDWAN DIVISION. 

The acoounts from tho several districts of this division on 
the prospects of tho rice harvest arc not so promising as could 
be desiied. 

Midnapore .—Up to the lltli instant, complaints of scarcity 
of rain were hoard more or less from every port of this district. 
It is apprehended that tho crops will suffer seriously if it does 
not rain within a week or so ; as yet, however, the crops look 
healthy. 

Bancoorah —On the 4th instant, tho Collector wrote 41 that 
tho unseasonable want of rain has considerably modified the 
favorable prospects which had hitherto existed. Fears are now 
entertained that if rain (loea not full copiously within the next 
ten days, the out-turn will bo reduced perhaps by as much os 
one-half. This is more especially the enso in the Suddur and 
Boodbood divisions. Xu Gurbetta, ruin has fallen.” 

Bcerbhoom. —Complaint*? are received from tho district of the 
want of rain ; from which if it continues the crops will suffer. 

I/eoyhly .—The oous crop lias been cut ami gathered in Seram- 
pore and Jehanabad. In the latter Bub-division it is consider¬ 
ed a 12 annas crop. Up to the 30tb September the aous crop 
has been gathered in two of the Thanuahs of the Suddur sub¬ 
division. The winter crop is reported os doing well. 

BHAUOULPORE DIVISION. 

Bhavgulporc.— Mudliepoora sub-division Pertabgunge dis-^ 
trict. fihadai excellent full crop. Aghui rice and other eroj 
are only expectod to be about an 1 anna crop. Shoul^^ 
fall there will be a much better crop. 

’ Bongong — Bbadai crop is only a 7 or 8 oxmsAjrf ' 

Aghui is decidedly good. ^ 
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Kitcutrungti.—CTov* rained where iuumlfited by the Koooy 
river, elsewhere very g f,< jd- .... * i • 

Bankad /W -'pare. - Bhftdai about annas, Aghui very 

urah — 14 annus crop expected. 

Lukenampore.- Almost the entire Bhacfai rrophsH broil lost, 
u common fMvurrence in this part. N«» rice is grown to speak 
of Other eiopa are being now sown. 

Colf/oiHj.- A 3/Bt.h Iil>a<lai crop is anticipated, but tho A-1 
eliui crops nre splendid. | 

The Collector thinks the <«tyt-tum bus been nnderated rather j 

than overate!. 

I'AT.VA division 

Tirhoot _The uvent floods in Aluclhoobunny have caused no 

danger worth mentioning, and agricultural prospects generally 
have improved. The I Ihudui crops along the Kunila \ alley m 
Durlmngn have suffered consul, rably from inundations, but 
even thcio, theic is a coo«| nihhce crop almost certain from the 
thorough moist uro of the ground. Everywhere throughout 
this estate a very prosperous harvest is anticipated, in many 
places hotter than time has b.-en for years—rich rice crops 
nre promised, and no distress apprehended. 

The prices of rice and wheat prevailing in each district of 
the several divisions of the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the 
woek ending the loth inst- iit ire annexed 

FEVER IN HUKDVTAN, 

A correspondent of tho Pad// Lt.nuninvr writes: 'Hie epidemic, 
which has tor tho last ten years been devastating some of the 
fairest places ot Bengal, has made its second appearance in 
Burdwun and its vicinity. Numberless people are groaning un¬ 
der the full disease —and men uie dying by tens and hundreds. 
Tho suburbs of Burdwun, and especially places like Bhorcliat, 
dikorlmt and l.aeoodi me suffering more severely than those in 
the interior of the district,. Most of the Europeans of the .station 
including the public fun«’tionaries are not freofrmu the malaih — 
and tho Magistrate has already been obliged to depart on sick 
leave. In the interior, fever is raging ; ut Kaninrpara. near flic 
Kunoojuuetion Station, also in Adra, Kythura,]3aktaMnlliekp«»re 
and othere places on this side the Dniiinodu, in the Sub Division 
Boodd-Bood. In llie interior thcio is not a single Doctor to look 
after the wick and dying —and the native Kubirajcs who espe¬ 
cially use snake poison as medicine are hastening the woik of 
death, the scene which some of those rural villages presents is 
heart-rending There is not a drop of medicine to be found in 
tho interior. 

ORISSA. 

The serious fears entertained for the crops in Orissa, owing t 
the continued dry weather, have now been somewhat dispelled 
by the uoeounts ‘ hit. ly waived. These indicate a steady im¬ 
provement crowned by tho last, dated October ll^tli, which 
states 1 hat nlmndimco of rain has fallen in Poorce, that price 
had lowered, and that tliu portion <>f the rice crop not actually 
destroyed would he saved. In the district of Klmordah the 
locusts had seriously added to the injury done by the drought, 
and the collector was of opinion that it would bo advisable to 
import rice, although no seiious want was apprehended.— 
PionHr. 

Ul’RMAU. 

The IhtnnnOti Timex has an article of a very hopeful kind on 
tne si.-ic m u.e crops in Burmali. “On both sides of the 
Irrawaddy" it says,“the fields look truly beautiful. As far as 
the eye can reach on both sides the paddy plains stretch away 
in magnificent sheets of the richest verdure nml tho plants 
appear firm and strong and promise an abundant harvest.” And 
so in many other cases throughout Burundi. We are very glai 
indeed to Vend so good mi account of tho one thing where 
humnii energy is at nought Wo may push over commerce to 
the Shan 9iut.es and beyond them, but the harvest is beyond us, 
and these “ sheets of verdure" will make all the difference be¬ 
tween comfort and mi .cry to thousands ef people in Rurniah.— 
Pioneer. 

MADRAS. 

Northern Aie/tb/i.—The rain-full tolerably good in Ganjum, 
VijMigaputam, Kistno. and, Nelloro, and in the two former dis¬ 
tricts was more plentiful than in the preceding month. In 
(Jodavcry, howexer, tho lain-fall was both scanty and partial. 

Malabar .— llain copious, steady, and seasonable in south 
Gauaru whevo the crops are in good condition. Harvesting 
commenced in Mai dur. Trices stationary. 

Southern Section -The i nin-fall scanty in Tinnevelly. In 
Madura morn abundant, but unequally distributed. 

Prices declined in Madura nml remained stationary in Tin- 

U(>V W elf Centre .—The rain-fall good on the NeilgherrioB and over 
the greater part of the Coimbutore and Salem Districts. Dry 
lands in Coimbatore, which bad lain waste up to the preceding 
month, were brought under cultivation. The crop® already 
■own, including garden products, were in good condition. 

Ceded Districts —The rain- fall general, and;in parte of the 
Kurnool district excessively heavy. 


MADRAS. 

The rainfall tlirougbout the Madras Presidency has this last 
season been very unequally distributed, judging from the 
official reports published in the Port St. George OuzetU. We 
rend of overflowing tanks, bursting canals, swollen torrents, and 
tracts of lArnl eutiicly under water in some parts; whereas in 
many other districts considerable damage appears to have been 
done to tho crops by the extreme scarcity or rain. Upon the 
whole, however, the agricultural prospects seem fair; tho paddy* 
indigo, and cotton crops b t ing repor^pd^n a thriving condition, 
— Pioneer, 9 Xar. 

Coonu. 

If '<-t Land .—September 1870.—Transplanting lias begs finish¬ 
ed and the fields are on the wliolo looking well, except in some 
parts of tho Ytdusavirasime Tulouk where they have suffered for 
want of rnin. The ryots ore occupied in weeding, and nurseries 
aro being formed for tho Yysakhn crops in the Narijarajapatna 
tulock. The fears regarding the rice crops, that were caused 
by the agricultural operations being delayed from the monsoon 
setting in so late, have been to a great extent removed by the 
rain keeping on beyond tho usual time : there are still, however 
several places where the paddy is very backward. 

Dry Land .—Reaping of the rngi crop has been commenced 
partially in the Nanjarajapatmi falook. Kultlii or horse-gram, 
which was sown during the past month, is reported to bo thriv¬ 
ing. 

Coffee .—Tho animal weeding of native coffee gardens has been 
takeu iu lmnd preparatory to gathering the berries. In Hie 
large plantations weeding, cleaning, &c., aro still going on, and 
the prospects of the season are generally very good where the 
“ borer” has not appeared. 

Cardamoms. —Cardamoms are still being picked and the work 
is likely to la? continued for some time. It has been hindered a 
little by some of the coolies from below the gbAts having run 
away, it its said, in consecjnenco of a panic caused by a v report 
i that they were about to he pressed forserviee in the European 
war. The crop is expected to be much better than that of last 
year. 

LOSS OF THK INDIGO CROP—JOUNPOItE, 

A correspondent, writing from Jouiinoro iu forms us that the 
indigo planters complain of another ban season. “ Factories,” we 
are told, “ that in a good year turn out from 90 to 70 maunds 
from their new .sowings, have only modo 6 and 7 maunds.— 
Pioneer, l) Xovr. 

UNSEASONABLE RAIN IN OL’PH 

The unseasonable rain experienced in parts of Oudh has, it is 
said, done considerable dumage. The seed sown will of course 
have been washed away, but the Financial Commissioner is of 
opinion that, it is even now hardly too late to re-sow where this 
has happened. In those parts of the province, where the rain was 
not unusually heavy, reports speak favourably of the rubbee 

prospects. — Id. 

DROUGHT IN MARWAR AGAIN. 

Although the accounts of a favourable monsoon, and its almost 
necessary consequence, a good harvest, are very general, there 
aro yet localities not partcipating in these blessings. As is 
often the ease during recent years, in the tracts about to be 
named, the monsoon has been a failure, and tho people again 
sjK'ak of the season as ono of khat , or famine. We allude to 
the extensive range of country comprising Mullanne, Marwftr. 
and tho regions I Murdering on the desert about Ketree and 
Shokawutty. In u inoie southerly direction, the Serohee prin¬ 
cipality, but to a lesser extent, has again suffered from want of 
rain. "And in the north, had it not bee': for late and local 
•diuwevs, the British Provinces of Ajmere and Mlmirwqjrrah must 
have been u second time famine-stricken. Wo are credibly 
informed that some 800 persons have been daily passing as 
emigrants from Marwar via Bailee towards Meywar and Malwa. 
Others Like a southerly direction, towards Gu/.erat, and not a 
few p.i^s westerly to the Sciudo frontier. But in contrast to 
what occurred in 1808, those now leaving the famine-stricken 
tract are generally persons in good, or at least not pauperised, , 
circumstances. The latter class have indeed all, or nearly all, 
disappeared long since .—Times of India in October. 

THE FAMINE TRACT. 

It is not long since we informed our readers of the general 
ispect of affairs in Marwar and Mhairwarra, but now a second 
wail seems to us to come up from these two (what under existing 
circumstances can only' he termed) unfortunate districts. W* 

I earn that by far the greater portion of the kh*re*fcro$ t sown 
under such auspicious ciroumitfRuces by the ryots, has failed 
owing to want of rain, and another famine may therefore be 
said to have commenced. Our Jodbpore correspondent also 
makes mention of this in his letter published in our issue-of the 
89th ultimo. On the night of the 4th instant a veiy slight 
shower passed over the Beawur commencing about 1J4 r. if. and 
lasting but half an hour; this rain is inno way benenoial to 
the ryots now, as their crops with some Jpw exceptions are all 
dry. In Marwar the people are deserting their villages, and 
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crowds of men, women and diildren* may be seen almost, daily 
on their way to Malwa. As Lord Mayo will shortly visit these 
districts, it is certainly to l>e hoped that he will take minute 
observations pf all around him aim bo thereby able to judge 
of the dreadful oi'de&l, in the late three years’ famine, these din 
tribts have already passed through, ami (if rain does not fal 
very shortly so as to save the rubboc sowings) may probably 
have to go through again.— Pioneer. 

It is both a bad groin and a bad griias year throughout th< 
whole of Western Rajpootapu. Neither men, horses no: 
elephants, can exist without a duo supply of necessaries. An. 
doubtless through tho exertions of tho local authorities sufticien 
store* will be gathered together. But by what means, is quit 
another matter, Wo are quite sure from what we know an< 
bear of the locality, that tho material necessary to feed the hos 
of men and animals, even for one day, is not obtainable at <i 
less sacrifice than denuding the districts of the required articles 
There are no large holders of grass, grain or other Hipplien, i 
the neighbourhood. These essentials must be painfully collect¬ 
ed from distant parts, and must be sold altogether unwillingly 
by tho owners. For the sale at this time of scarcity, mean 
waut and distress to the sellers. Rupees are useless to mei: 
uunblo to procure grain or for cattle dying from want of grass 
Tt is of course very right and proper for the Viceroy to visif 
Rajpootana, and especially the British possessions situated ii 
the centre of that Province. It is perhaps as well that In 
should see for himself the barren nakedness of the lurid.—/?/. 

The latest accounts from Darjeeling continue to send us hat 
reports of the cattle disease in the hills. As yet there appear t< 
be no symptoms of improvement, and considerable anxiety i.< 
caused about the carriage of the tea crop to the plains. Xum 
bers of bullocks working on tho road have, wo are told, already 
died, and others brought to replace them have in many instances, 
bpen immediately stricken by the plague. The tea will thciefou 
reach Calcutta unusually luter. In the plains applications iis<*l 
to have, iu the majority of cases, boon made with success, but 
every remedy has hitherto been ineffectual in the hills. The 
pttt in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling is apparently of more 
virulent type, und will lm\e to be treated accordingly.— !h wfuf 
Paper. 

TEA prospects. 

It may be a matter of regret, but couiiot be one of surprise, 
to learn that scarcely a single estate in either JSylhet or Cue liar 
will realise the quantity of tea estimated at the beginning of the 
season, now drawing to a close ;aiid already many who predic¬ 
ted the downfall of the tea enterprise during tho disastrous year 
% of 1866 are again giving vent to their gloomy prophecies. 
Very little reflection, how ever, will show tliem that although it 
is now impossible to remedy the evils that have caused the 
short out-turn of the present, year, science supplies means of 
guarding againt such heavy losses in tho future - losses such as 
no concern, whether the property of u public company or private 
individual, can afford to have repeated. 

Tea cultivation, judiciously conducted, is as prolittible a* any 
other agricultural investment in India, though returns from ft 
will be considerably curtailed if future manufacturing seasons 
are to consist of six instead of nine mouth In ordinary years 
plucking commences toward tho loth of February, and continue 
till the middle of November, though many planters manufac¬ 
ture as long as a leaf is tube had. But this season cannot be 
said to have really commenced before latter end of May, at 
which time few factories had produoed one-thiid of the quantity 
of tea turned out up to the corresponding date of the previous 
year—a state of affairs caused sololy by tho waut of rain. No 
steps appear to have boon taken to supply the deficiency. Tho 
panters simply waited and waited,ywatching hopefully, hut help¬ 
lessly, for thf usual showers. 

The such an extraordinaro dijy season bad never before occur 
red, is true ; but it is by no means certain that it will not 
occur agaiu. It is just possible that the tea districts are only 
now commencing to feel the effects of the extensive clearances of 
the forest junglo. That these clearances have existed for seve¬ 
ral years , may bo brought forward by some as an argument to 
refute this theory, but atmospheric changes aro seldom sudden 
and fcdie years to develop themselves. Assuming this to bo the 
case, it would be better for the well bing of every plantation 
that all factorise should be supplied with tho moans of artificially 
supplying the requisite amount of water, as soon as signs of 
drought become apparent. A gentlemau practically acquainted 
with the subject states that portable band engines, m every way 
admirably adapted for the purpose of negating tea gardens, 
whether laid out on teelahs or flat land, can be had of a Cal¬ 
cutta firm doing a large business as ironmongers. From a care 
ful Calculation made at the time, our informant catne to the 
conclusion that one of these machines for every fifty acres would 
be quite sufficient for most plantation, though more powerful 
ones would be necessary for those concerns that possess large 
blocks of plantings uot in tho immediate vicinity of water. 
Kuoh & are thus situated would do well to turn their atten¬ 
tion to Norton's patent tube-wells, which may be ^easily sunk 
in central spots in gardess. 


However novel the idea of irrigation may be in Cachar, it lia* 
been practised for years in the North-'Western Provinces and 
the Punjab, with the most sotiNfaotarily results. The cost of 
the engines would be about Its. 240 luyded on any factory in 
Cachar, but this is the Calcutta price, and there in eraple time 
to import them direct from Europe, long More they are likely 
to be riquired, in which case the expense would be considerably 
less. With four men workin the handles, and one guiding ths 
delivery hose, eigh acres could bo thoroughly saturated per 
diem ; and althogu water thus distributed may not have oil the 
fertilising effects of nutund ruit^+it would at least produce 
suffibient quantities of leaf to cover the origiual value of the 
engiee ten times over, to say nothing of providing employment 
for a large manufacturing stuff', that would otherwise remain 
comparatively idle for three months. | For, after the pinning is 
finished, there is nothing for tho tea-house hands to uo till the 
leaf comes, in and imported labourers niust be provided with 
work when thoy present themselves at muster, whether ream* 
narative employment is vu liable or not. There are few 
skulkers, we believe, on a tea plantation during fine dry weather 
whatever there may be in wet. This subject of irrigation for 
tea property is of vital importance to all owners, and should at 
once be takou into serious consideration; iu fact tlie loss of 
threo months’ produce in many instances may make all the 
difference between bankruptcy and ^lvenev.— tinylMnnan. 

THE BENGALEE PEASANT. 


The saddest sight probably to be seen in our Eastern umpire 
is tho Bengalee peasant. Planted on a soil of marvellous fertility 
—returning, under tbe rudest husbandry, throe crons a year - 
ho lives in a condition of chronic destitution and complete 
ignorance, lie cultixatas ns m tenant sonie four or live acres of 
land. Ilis capital consuls of a thatched hut, which generally 
includes a domicile for his oxen. Of these he has a pair, some¬ 
times two, and the value of his ngriculLuialiinlniuicnts amounts 
on the average to foui rupees six aumis. Ho lives generally, on 
coarse rice—fish (a mure drug in Bengal) is a rare luxury. Ilis 
dress is a coarse bit of rag and a scanty sheet. As a rule, ho 
has no money whatever ; but iu sonic villages the phenomenon 
may be seen of a ivot possessing one uml even two rupees. 
When thus wealthy, ho does business among his neighbours as 
i uinnoy-lendor. To render his destitution coni]dele, the ryot 
marries early. Tlioy never have any hesitation in doing this, 
regarding it in truth as essential to everlasting salvation. 
During the crisis of the famine, marriages were stayed for a 
brief period, but, writes a magistrate, “ when the people got a 
little relief, just as much as would enable them to catch their 
breath, they broke out again into marriage in a curious way.’ 1 

The Bengalee peasant is also bestridden by an old man of 
the son, in the guise of the maliajun. The cultivation ef the 
province, thu very life of the peasant, is dependent upon tins 
4mcliomiry. The mahajun advances cither money or grain, 
>rinci pally the last. Grain advanced fur seed is re-pay able at 
lurvost time, bearing one hundred per cent., interest ; dhiin ad¬ 
vanced for food carries only fifty per cent, interest, and is 
uppused to bo repaid when the first crop is ripe. This is a 
-ulerablc heavy millstone to wear round one’s neck habitually, 
>ut does not by any mcan^ represent the full weight of the 
ressure which crushes tho Bengalee cultivator to the earth. 
Tho Permanent Settlement, as we all know, eon verted certain 
creditary collectors of revenue into a landed aristocracy. It 
icl them no good however. Tho terrible punctuality of tho 
Jrititsh Government in demanding rovcmiv, speedily lodged the 
inded gentry in tho various jails, and bit by bit their estates 
passed into the hands of astute speculators, mostly resident iu 
Calcutta. Tho later effect of tho settlement, however, was a 
wonderful extension of cultivation ; tracts oi lands which had 
become waste from tho anarchy and disorder of the times, were 
gradually recovered ; and population aucl cultivation penetrated 
into tho Soonderbuns, which is composed of the alluvial deposits 
at tho mouths of the Granges. But the consequent rise of rents 
has not reached* those who are under direct revenue engagements 
with the Government. The zemindar, to quota a passage from 
a minute of the Lioutemuit-Govornor, “ Inis created perpetual 
tenures at fixed rents, which effectually deprive him of all 
further participation in an^ increase of profits from the estate. 
Nor does tho aliouation of profits end here. Tho holder of the 
tenuro of tho first degree has generally in tho same way created 
subordinate tenures of tho second degree ; and the holders of 
tho tenure* of tho second degree have created tenures of tho 
third degree. The effect of every such transaction is to secure 
in perpetuity to the lessor of each degree a certain profit after 
deducting the rent which he has bound himself to pay in per¬ 
petuity for his tenure ; and while freeing him from all risks and 
uncertainties, to debar him from all participation in future in¬ 
crease of profits,” And, may wo not add, that so long as this 
practice continues, tliero is Absolutely uo hope for tho Bengalee 
peasant ? The inevitable increase of population causes cultivation 
to extend, but can never leave to tlie cultivator more than the 
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bare means of subsistence ; every thing beyond that being 
swallowed up by a repetition of the process of sub-letting. 
Perhaps all this is inevitable, and even right and proper accord¬ 
ing to the inexorable laws of Political Economy. The distress 
and complication certainly appear to us to have reached that 
point that nothing short of a second deluge, which swept away 
zemindars aiid peasants in one mass, could enable us to relieve 
the one or unravel the other. Not the less is there, to our 
minds, something unspeakably painful in the spectacle of these 
patient, silent millions, toiling on day after day, enduring cold, 
neat, nakedness and hunge^with no hope before them but that 
of death. This is certainly a case, if ever there was one, where 
Novatis* famous alternative of tho universal act of suicide 
might be almost deemed justifiable.— Pioneer. 


THE BENGAL SETTLEMENT. 


The exact position of the zemindar will best be understood by 
a careful perusal of the precise terms of the Legislative enact¬ 
ment, which have made nin what he is. We reproduce the par¬ 
ticular provisions of Regulation 1. of 1703, which will serve to 
illustrate the foregoing remarks : — 

“ Section Vll. Art. VI. * To discharge tho revenues at 

the stipulated periods without delay or evasion, and to conduct themselves 
with good faith and moderation towards their dependent talookdars and 
ryots, are duties at all times indispensibly required from the proprie¬ 
tors of land ; and a strict olwui vnnen of those duties is now more than 
ever incumbent upon them, in return for the benefits which they will 
themselves derive from tho order* now issued. The (jovernnr General 
in Council, therefore, oxj»eets that the proprietors of land will not 
only act ill this man nor themselves towards their dependent talook- 
dars and ryots, hut also enjoin tho strictest adherence to the same 
principles in the persons whom they may appoint to collect the louts 
from them. 

“ Section VIII., Art. VII.—To prevent any misconstruction of the 
foregoing articles, tho Governor-General in Council'thinks it necessary 
to make the following declarations to the zemindars, independent 
talookdars, ami other actual proprietors of iund :— 

*' First. — Tt being the duty of the ruling powoi to protect all classes 
of people, and more particularly those ivho, from their situation, are 
must helpless, the (l over nor (lateral in Council will , whenever he mag 
deem it proper, enact such regulations as he mag think necessary for the pro - 
tection and welfare of the dt pendent talookdars , ryots and other cultivators 
of the soil; and no zemindars, independent tafnnkdar or other art no! pro¬ 
prietor of land, shall he entitled on this account to make any objection to 
the discharge of the fixed assessnuut which they have respectively agreed 
to pay. 

Second. —The Governor Geneva! in Council Inning, on tho ‘28th Juuc 
1790, directed the eager collections ’to be abolished, a full compensa¬ 
tion was granted to propiiutors of land for the lols of revenue— 
the word ought to be rent —sustained by them in consequence of this 
abolition ; and he now declares that if he should hereafter think it 
proper to re-establish the say or collections, or any other internal 
duties, and to appoint officers on the part of Government to collect 
them, no proprietor of land will be admitted to any participation 
thereof (therein ?). or bo entitled to make any claim for remis 
eion of assessment on that, account. 1 ' 

Now, to moat persons who read these provisions of the per¬ 
manent settlement dispassionately, and without any bias in 
favor of either landlord or tenant, it must, we apprehend, be 
perfectly clear that, from a moral (mint of view, the obligations 
imposed upon landholders were just us binding upon them, ;is 
the policy, to which the State stands committed, is binding; nixm 
the Government*; ami if it can fairly be shown, os wc think it 
easily may, that tho zemindars have wilfully ignored their obli¬ 
gations, it must follow that they have also morally forfeited 
their privileges. We fire, of course, perfectly well aware that 
this is a view of the matter which will never recommend 
itself to, or be accepted in nil its integrity by, practical states¬ 
men, who attach more importance to the Tetter than to the 
spint of a Inw ; but wo have disignedly appealed to abstract 
morality for the s|x*cial purpose of pointing out that the time 
has arrived in tho history of Bengal, when the popular sensitive¬ 
ness in tho matter of repudiation, and strict adherence <«f poli¬ 
ticians to the mere letter of legal enactments, should he freely 
permitted to work out their legitimate results in every 
conceivable direction. If it be incumbent on our consciences to 
pursue precisely the same course in a different direction, because 
material benefits to the ryots are likely to reward our consisten¬ 
cy, we should imagine, indeed, that the hopeless helplessness 
of the ryot would inuuirt au additional zest to our consistency, 
when we found it enlisted on the side of the weak against tho 
strong. On the one hand, we have a strictly legal engagement 
that the “ revenue” shall not be enhanced on landed proprietors 
—and a moral claim upon them, that they shall comport them¬ 
selves with justice and moderation towards their tenants. On 
the other hand, the ryot has a moral claim on our protection— 
and there are distinct legal provisions for the imposition of inter¬ 
nal cesses, for the benefit of the ryot, if tho landholder should 
fail in his duty. That the landholder has ignored his responsi¬ 
bilities, is a fact that has long since passed into history ; and it 
is time to discover what internal duties we are now at liK*rty to 
impose on the landed proprietary, for tho benefit of the ryots 
whom they have chosen to neglect .—Indian Daily Examiner. 


PUBLIC WORKS BUMET. CH UT FOR 1871-72. 

RESOLUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, PUBlAc WORKS DE¬ 
PARTMENT, DATED SIMLA, 19TH OCTOBER 1870. 

The Governor General in Council having had under oonsfiden&ion 
the question of the amount of the public Works Budget Grant for 1871 
72, has decided to sanction an allotment from ordinary revenue educa¬ 
tion of the Amount of the Public Works Budget grant for 1871 72, has 
decided to sanction an allotment from ordinary reviiue equivalent to 
that allowed for the current year, viz., £0,928,400, distributed ss fol¬ 
lows, under the main divisions sf the budget allotment— 

Military ... ... ... £1,127,400 

Agricultural ... ... ... ... 497,800 

Other Services ... ... ... ... 1,404.310 

Establishment ... ... ... ... 289,890 

Total ... * 3^9M90 

2. It having been represented that by the arrangomeut at present 
in foroc of including the provision for Establishment and Tools and 
Plant with that for Other Services, any increase found necessary to the 
churges in question, on account of Military and Agricultural Works, 
ho* to he met by a diminution of tho allotment for Civil Buildings, 
Communication*, mid Miscellaneous Public Improvement, it has beeu 
considered desirable to prevent such diminution by providing for the 
outlay on Establihment and Tool* and Plant under a distinct grant, 
to l>e augmented, if necessaiy, by transfer from such other heads of 
service as the circumstances of tho case may require. 

•T. The grant for Extraordinary Irrigation Works, with its propor¬ 
tion of charges for establishment and tools and plant, is fixed at 1,767 
000. In addition to this, there will be tho charge for the construction 
of State Railways and such other objects as have been specially sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of India as “ Extraordinary,” the allotments 
for which will he determined as usual on actual demands. 

4. The total grant to be distributed in these orders amounts to 6, 
705,400 as follows— 

Ordinary ... ... ... ... £3,998,400 

Extraordinary Irrigation ... ... 1,767,000' 

Total ... 5,765,400 

5. Governor General in council now proceeds to notify tho distri- 
button of the aggregate allotment among the several local Government 
and Administrations. 

MILITARY. 

0. Fore next year the total grant under this head, including value 
of store* from England, amounts to 1,127, 400, which is distributed as 
follows, as compared with the grant for the current year— 


Madras.. . 

Grant 
1879-71. 
... £60,000 

Grant 

1871-72. 

£50,000 

Bombay . . 

... 277.500 

277,500 

Bengal . 

... 140,000 

180,000 

North-West Provinces 

134,500 

135,000 

Punjab. 

... 200,000 

192,300 

Central Provinces . 

70,600 

00.600 

British Burmali ... 

35,000 

35,000 * 

Oudh . 

46,000 

35,000 

Hyderabad . 

26,800 

96,800 

Rajpootana . 

39,000 

32,000 

Central India . 

94,000 

94,000 

Coorg . 

Port Blair . 


5,000 

2,000 

Total ... 

... 1,12,400 

1,127,4000 


7. The demands of the several Governments and Administrations 
under this head agggogate 62,720, 885, but tho Governor General in 
Council considers that this is very much more than can be profitably 
spent during the year, aud the demand' is therefore reduced to 2,264 
300, being 34,500 more than the grant for the current year, a large 
part of which it U now certain will not be required. The distribution 
of this grant, as compared with that for 1870-71, is as follows— 


|Extraordinary. 


I 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

North-Western 
Provinces .. 
Punjab 

Central Pro-] 
vinoes 
British Barm ah I 
Oudh 

Rajpootana 
Coorg 


Grant Grant 
1870-71.! 1871-72, 


£ 

220,000: 

267.6001 157,000 
400,000] 375,000 

200,000; 360,000 
335,000 350,000 


75,000 

160^000 
5,000 


Total ... 1732,5001,767,00M 


Ordinary. 


Grant 

1870-71 


195,000 165,000 

-1 go qoo 

70,000 

60,900 
77,400 


5,000 

18,500 

idiooo 

500 


497,8001 


£ 

166, OOi 
90,00( 
70,00( 

61,000 

77,500 

2,500 

23,800 

7^500 

500 


Total. 


Grant 

1870-71 


£ 

385,009 

327,600 

470,000 

860,900 

412,400 

65,000 
18,500 
160,000 
10,000 
500, s 


197,ICMI2,220,800(2,264,800 


Grant 

IS71-72 


£ 

360,000 

347,000 

445,000 

411,000 

427,500 

77,500 

23,400 

160,000 


8. The grant for extraordinary Irrigation works si intended to pro¬ 
vide for nil works sanctioned by the Government of India as debitable 
to loan under the operations of ublic Works Department Circular 
No. 94 of 1867 and includes a proper s^are of the ooet of Establish¬ 
ment aud Tools and Plant employed on such works* The Budget Esti¬ 
mate should b#io prepared as to indicate Clearly the exact manner In 
which the provition under these two heads fias been Arrived at, and 
should show in the form of Appendix A. of the appropriation account 
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the precise amount proposed to be charged to each work. The. Con¬ 
troller of Public Works Account should be specially consulted in the 
preparation of this portion of the Budget Estimate, so as to ensure 
that the extraordinary grant is nut debited with a larger share of the. 
charges for Establishment' and Tools and Plant than is allowed by the 
rules in feroe. 

9. The grant under ordinary provides for oil agricultural works 
debitable to revenue, indudiug embankments in Bengal and British 
Burmah, and State outlay on guaranteed irrigation works in Madras, 
as also for the maintenance of agricultural works generally. 

OTHER SERVICES. 

10. The grant allowod under this head for the current year was 2, 
373, 700, of which 969,399 wns for Establishment and Tools and 
Plants, for Which provisions is to be made for the future under a dis¬ 
tinct head, bo tlifct the sum left for expenditure on Civil Buildings, 
Communication, and Miscellaneous public Improvement is 1,404,310 
which Amount is distributed as follows, us compared with the allot- 


for the current year— 

Grant, 

Grant, 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 


£ 

£ 

Madras. 


183.580 

Bombay . 

262,600 

262,500 

Bengal. 

808,300 

308,800 

North-Western Provinces... 

164,800 

164.SCO 

Punjab.. . 

Central Provinces . 

126 000 

126!000 

118,000 

118,000 

British Burniah . 

... 87.800 

87,800 

Oudli. 

53,400 

58,400 

Hyderabad . 

1,700 

1,700 

Rajpootnna. 

... 23 000 

23,000 

Central India. 

63,000 

63,600 

Coorg. 

7,030 

7,030 

Port Bluir 

4,600 

4,600 

Total.. 

... 1,404,310 

1,404,310 


ministratlons to augment the allotment for the other heads of »er* 

VII. .That the amount assigned for each of the main divisions of the 
allotment includes the value of stores fVom England so that the Budget 
Estimate should provide for probable payments on this aocfonnt In the 
manner prescribed in chapter 16, section 1, paragraph. 14 of the Code. 
A memorandum of tho sum so provided , t with explanation of the grounds 
on which flic sura reserved for i*xi>cnditure in England has been 
arrived at, should accompany the Budget Estimate. 

VIII. That the grant for State Expenditure on guaranteed railways 
and on Stato railways will be In addition to the allotments now 
assigned, the estimate for each Government and Administration being 
framed as usual on the actual requirements of tho year. Attention 
should be specially given to tho several orders requiring that this 
part of the estimate may be considered careAiliy, and mado as precise and 
aefinito bb possible. 

15. It should be understood that no entry should bo made in tho 
Budget Estimate of anv works Ibr which estimates have not been sanc¬ 
tioned by competent authority. On this point attention is requested 
to Public Works Department Circular No. 90 of 1869. 

16. In the pirparntion of tho Budget Estimates,.care should be 
taken to keep in view the principle of concentrating expenditure 
particularly that on Military Works, not only upon tho completion o 
buildings that arc in progress, but oleo upon the completion of groups 
of buildings, station by station. I)uc consideration must of course be at 
the same time given to economy, by attention to. tho limits .prescribed by 
the extent of local resources, and to tho necessity of avoiding that in¬ 
crease of rates which is apt to accompany tho too rapid pushing, forward 
of work at any particular place. The principle which it is desired 
should bo followed, will require establishments from station to station as 
the circumstances of tho case may require. « 

17. Special attention should be paid to the preparation of that portion 
of the Budget Estimate relating to Public Works Revenue, , so as to 
moke it, as far as possible a reliable indication of the actual income of 
1871-72. 


11. It is expected that tlio teteral Ginermnenta and Administni 
lions will make suitable provisu il i‘r< m this gmit for the works con¬ 
nected with the postal pml 7 airgraph Depm tincut k huhedules of the 
of the miuih to be wo so provided will be eii diluted ill due course. 


K6TADUHHMI.NT, 

ANJ> TOOLS AND PLANT. 


12. To meet the demands under this head a sum of 

.0969,390 is 

available, which is distributed 

ns follows in 

accordance 

with tho an- 

propriation made for the purpose in the several 

provincial Budget Esti- 

mates o« the current year— 





Establish¬ 

Tools and 





Total. 


ment. 

Plant. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Madras . 

130,920 

13 000 

143,920 

Bombay . 

150,000 

12,600 

162,500 

Bengal . 

17 5,200 

9,000 

184,200 

North-Western . 

141,400 

6,500 

147,900 

Punjab . 

131,300 

8,100 

139,400 

■ Control Provinces. 

47,400 

6,500 

63,900 

British Burmah . 

39 70O 

1 500 

41,200 

Oudh. 

28, ICO 

1,000 

29 100 

Hyderabad. 

5,800 

700 

ff;600 

Rajpootnna. 

12,500 

500 

13,000 

Cont-rnl India . 

89,900 

2 600 

42,400 

Coorg . 

2,370 

100 

2,470 

Port Blair. 

2,700 

200 

2,000 

Total 

907,290 

62,100 

969,390 


13. The estimate for Establishment should provgjle for tho salaries of 
Lbo Engineer Establishment at the consolidated rates of pay ; and if, of 
tho sumrequiied for this purpose tlieie should qe any portion which can¬ 
not bo met frem tho grant for Establishment and Tools and Tlant it 
should be provided for by transfer from the other hands of *ervice 
concerned. 

SUMMARY. 

14. The tablh attached to this resolution shows the total grant 
assigned to each province. Tho Budget Estimates should now be 
framed accordingly, the following conditions being observed - 

I. That the amount assigned to each Province for Military Works 
meat be cousidcred to bo fixed so far, that it is onl avnilnblo for increasing 
the grant for Establishment and taola and Plant to such extent as any 
incrcnso required to that geant may be shown to bo duo to military 
works, - 

H. That in like manner the giant assigned for Ordinary Agricultural 
Works, as defined in paragraph 9 of this resolution, is only available for 
for such works ; and also to supplement the allotment for Establishment 
sndTooIs and plant to tho extent of an increase rendered necessary in 
that grant by tho expenditure no Ordinary Agricultural Works. 

HI. That the grant assigned for Agricultural Works classed under 
the beading Extraordinary is only appropriated to works specifically 
sanctioned by tho Government of India to bo defrayed from loan funds. 
On this point attention should be paid to Public Works Department 
Circular No. 90 of 1869. 

IV. That the earn assigned for other services will be allotted by each. 
Government and Administration according to the requirements under 
Civil Buildings, Communication, and Miscellaneous Public Tmprove- 
meet j as also ty repairs pf work under these three heads. 

V. That the grant for Establishment and Tools and Plant may be 
increased, if ndqessaiy, by transfer from the other three ordinary heads of 
the allotment. But in case transfers are made from thegrant for Military 
and Agricultural Works, it will have to be clearly and fully shown, by 
reference to actual figuros, that the sum transferred represents an increase 
to the charges for establishment caused by expenditure op Military and 
Agricultural Works. » 

vl. That any savings in tho grant for Establishment and Tools and 
Plant may be applied at the discretion of Local Governments and Ad- 
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PRICES OF FOOD TI1ROCOHODT INDIA.— Latest 
Official Quotations. 

~ Bengal.-' October 1 S/o~ ' 


Punjab.—Week Ending 30th Oct. 1870. 


BunDWAN Division. 


; Buril wan .. 
jBnncooiah . 
iJkurbhoum 
IHooghly.... 
iliowrnli 
! Midi 1(1 . 

,15a Insure . 
( (.'n Muck 
Pm»rou l . 


Hit t j>tr i'U[>ec. 
22 Been*. 


| Wheat per rnuee. 

I IB Seers. 

! }j* - 

j . 15. 

' 10 

11 13-18, 


Assam ,, 
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14 

i *'4 
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i 0 
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20 ,, 

20 
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16 

, 0 
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10 
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■ 11 
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JO 

14 
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1 II 
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12 
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o 
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•20 

H 


Patna „ 

Patna. 
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JO 



'< <MV. 

2 i i 

194 



Chmnpuruiu . 

JO 

21 



•Sarun . ... .. 
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Ji» 
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•J(> 
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J )_ 

i 17 
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24 
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Jo 

17 
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17 

,, 
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Jh 

16 
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:i 

1 J 
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0 

0 
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Jo 

14 
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17 . * 

16 
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14 9-16 , 


.It--»«>!•- 

I 
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J.» .. ‘ 

nj 


Kajshahyl 

l»:ij' li.ihvc .... 

ji o ji; .. 

1 !i 



1 ’ii"rn.ili . 

10 

1.3 

., 
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T i .> 

i-V 
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j*; 

l/j 

}1 
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15 
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10 

15 
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l 

i:i 
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11 

., 


.eh . 

.0 ,. 
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M UUIiMh »,||i 

51 

11 
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10 

IH 


Noimi 
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j Hi 

‘C. 

Meerut Division. 

Dfliru Jiliuon 

1 (J 0 

12 

0 

’ ? 
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19 (1 

10 

12 

1 1 

iMoo/.iiflcniu^or 

JI 7 

Id 

H 
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JO 

i 13 

0 

' ,7 
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1.7 

0 
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0 
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IS 

0 
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17 

.s 

f 
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4 
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17 

8 

•J 
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21 

0 
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0 

0 
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14 
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0 
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IS 

S 

\\ 
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H 

0 
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12 
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(i 
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0 
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i.; i-J 

; ii 

0 


Lullu^l'Otv. 

17 u 

1 s 

0 

Allauabad ,, 

(‘.i\\njioro ... 

IS 11 

14 

■J 

,, 

PutUhi'oru 

15 i 

17 

0 


Ban.l i 

0 0 

0 

JO 

r 

.lllali.ib i'l 

15 S 

I «1 

0 

1 ■ 

lluiiu"! poi t* 

i ; s 

1 3 

H 


.Jounpuiv 

i'' t 

. 16 

M 

Ben are* ,, 

(Jonickjiorc 

•21 1 

1 24 

9 


llii'.teo 

21 « 

S 

r 2 

,, 

Aiiingurh 

IS 1 

15 

8 

,, 

Alir^ajuMM ... ... 

17 n 

16 

(> 


Munarf'i 

15 12 

15 

0 

it 

Uhazuopoiv 

ir s 

T 3 

12 

Ajmeue ,, 

Ajmcro . 

9 12 

! H 

0 


-October 1s70. 



i : 

Wheat.. i 

Rice. 


Lucknow Division. 

Lucknow ...! 

PJ 

u 1 

16 

ii 


!Uouau. 1 

IS 

u 

17 

4 


[Baralmukceu . < 

19 

0 

17 

0 

Seetadore v 

Si'otaj'oro 1 

O > 

13 

19 

10 


■llurdui 

21 

9 

16 

1 


,Khi'rco 

•:n 

•4 

20 

13 

Ft/abad n 

j P\ 7..ibad 

19 

l 

18 

1 


jlhir.udi 

19 

3 1 

14 

G 


Cunduh . ! 

»■> 

0 . 

10 

14 

Roy Bareilly 

;l!oy i'au'oiily. 

is 

0 , 

20 

6 


(Sultunpour 

10 

0 1 

*23 

0 


iPcrtrtbfturh . 

i; 

0 

19 

S 


Delhi Division. 

Delhi . 

1 

18 

8 



Ourgaon..’ 

16 

0 

8 


Knmal . 

1» 

0 

6 

Hi&sar >t 

Hissar ... ... 

16 

0 

6 

,, 

iRohtuk ... 

1« 

0 

12 


jHirsa . 

13 

8 

13 

Amballa „ 

1 A in ball a. 

22 

0 

1$ 

IT 

,Ludianah .. 

21 

4 

6 


Simla . 

13 

0 

8 

JULLUNDHUR 

•Jullundhur ». 

18 

8 

8 

»» 

i* 

Hoahiarpore ...j 
Kangra . 

20 

0 

9 

UMRITSAR , 

Amritsar ...! 


© 

• 

1 1 

Syulkot .j 

15 

0 • 

10" 

n 

Curduspore ...' 

18 

0 

7 

Lahore ,, 

Lahoro .. 

17 

3 

12 

*? 

Fezrozepore 

16 

8 

6 

.(ilJERAT v 

Cnjeramvnlla 

15 

I 

9 

Raw ul Pirnli 

17 

12 

6 to 

,, 

Jhelum ... .. 1 

16 

8 

6 

1 > 

Oujerat . ' 

16 

8 

6 

Monl.TAN ., 

Shahpore 

13 

0 

7 

Multan. ! 

12 

8 

6 

>> 

•Ihung. 

12 

8 1 

. 17 


•Montgomery ..., 

13 

4 ' 

7 

Deiia I. Khan 

Mozaifnuggur ... 

12 

0 I 

6 

Dora 1. Khan 

12 

8 ! 

6 


Dura G Khnn... 

n 

4 1 

6 

PKb HAWAII.’, 

Bunnoo... 

15 

0 

5 

Peshawar ... | 

16 

9 

6 


Kohat ... 

14 

5 

4 


Huzarn 

17 

0 

^ i 

4 


Centra/. Provinces.—October 1870. 


| ' ' ' 

' ‘ ' * 

Wheat. T" 

-f 

.ice. 

i 


H, 

C. 

s. 

C. 

1 Ji AC Tour. 

Nagpore. . 



12 

7 


Bhumlara . . 

16 

0 

16 

4 


Chanda .. 

10 

15 

12 

0 


Wiinhih , 

13 

4 

9 

10 


BiUughut .. 

16 

0 

22 

0 

.fiiiBLi.roKi:. 

,.1 ubbulporc 

11 

12 i 

8 

12 


Shugur . . 

16 

3 i ! 

10 

1 


Dumoli . . 

13 

ll 

13 

6 


Mundla. 

15 

0 

15 

0 

{ 

Seoneo .. 

IS 

0 

13 

0 

j \ KUUl'DUA. 

Baitonl 

12 

o | 

6 

8 


Hoshungabad .. 

11 

0 

8 

0 


Cliindwara .. j 

14 

0 ! 

10 

0 

1 

'Nuiriingporu . .| 

JS 

0 1 

10 . 

l) 

1 

• Niinur .. 1 

11 

11 1 

10 

4 

j CliUTTEIfcOUKH. 

[Raopore.! 

27 

? ! 

26 

12 

1 

iBclasporo 

27 

0 1 

28 

0 


, Sunibulporc ...! 

13 

12 i 

31 

8 

j UlTl.K OoDY. 

'Seroncha.| 

10 

0 1 

9 

0 


Madras.—October 1870. 


2nd-Sort Rice. Cholum. 

Pa sly 1869 1870. Fusly 1869 1870- 


Northern Section. Claujam 

Vizagapatam,. 
(jfodavorjr ... 
c Kistua 

jNollore 

Ceded Distrh rs- Cuddapah 

Bollary 
Kurnool 

East Centre. ‘Madras 

jNorth A root.. 
South Arcot.. 

(.'irvKiiY. (Tanjore 

|Trichinopolv.. 

Soi tiiekn Section. Madura 

Tinnevelly ... 

Wr.-tT Centre. Coimbatore... 

NToilgherries 

jSalora' 

West. South Canara 

Malabar 


Its. Rs. 
314 284 

409 SIB 
290 238 

383 832 

*64 328 

42L 419 
383 877 

419 413 


434 293 
399 204 
418 309 
442 344 
448 432 
476 405 
711 538 
408 330 
438 372 
451 391 


Rs. Rs. 
235 195 
224 178 
182 128 
184 20$ 
154 197 
181 210 
121 170 
156 197 


288 141 
240 161 
204 151 
184 - 163 
234 240 
281 239 
320 820 
214 160 


Bombay Presidency.— October 1870. 


Colaba 
Tanna 
Rutnaghorry 
Dapoolie, D. 
Virigorlal 
Si’.wunt Wareo 
North Canara 
Surat 
Broach 
Ahmedubad 
ICaira 
I Catch 
i Cujurat 

j Baroda* Residency 
I Malii Kantui . 


Atta per rupee. 
54 Seers. 


Reva Kant* * 

Punch Mahals. 

Khandeish 

Ahmednuggur 

Nassiok . 

Poona 

Sholapoor 

Sattara 

Kolapore 

Kulladgh#e . 

Belganm 

D^arwar 


Atta per rupee 
11 Seen. 

*14 \\ 
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THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Revenue and Expenditure of tlie Government of India fur tin- first four months of the year 1870-71. ns compared wfth tho 

corresponding period of 1869-70. 


riKV. su* Oil H.CTlrT., Jul’y l !^ l jQ^ H is 70 Incrc.l 


.Inly 1 1Mi Juh ’[s^InorcaRO. ■ Decrease 


I (Land Revenue . 

‘ II 'Tribnto** ami Contributions from 
| Native States. 

III iFonwt .. 

IV 'Ssciao on Spirit* and Drugs .. 

V , AwKisHcd Taxes. 

VI Customs .. .. .. 

VII |Salt. 1 

VII Opiutn .. 

IX Stamps •. 

IX iMlnt.; 

XI iPoet Office .. ., .. 

xmlSSrAt :: :: 

*IV i Police. 

XV (Marino 

XVI (Education. 

( ‘I nter °st ., 

XVIII Miscellaneous . 1 


£ i A* | 

0,738,932: 7,£M,D22 


! Interest nn Funded and Unfund¬ 
ed I)ol>t .. ., •, 

Interest nil Service Funds Mini 

other Accounts. 

Refunds and Drawback*.. 

l.uiid Re\ untie . 

Forest .. .. ,, ,, 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs ,, 

\8SCHsrtl T , xcs . 

Customs . 

Salt. 

Dlifuiil .. [ [ 

1 St.uiiph ,, ., . *'| 

! 'lint.j 

Pont Office.' 

!'Telegraph.. 

; Admin 1st rut ion .. '' 

Minor Depart ments ,, 

■ Law nnd .Tustico.i 

IPolice. 

: Marine .! 

Education ' 

Ecclesiastical ,, M 

Medical Sorviooj*. 

,[Stationary and Printing.. 

J Political A gonei oh. 

j I Allowances and Assignment* 

i under Treat los and Engage 
I ments j 


«17,528 891,109' 


8,897 
fill. 297 
136. Ut 
1.020, |-2 ! 
3(1,9.1A 
30,029, 
IftO.DW 
0H,* 3.l‘ 

371,(102, 

(N.ftdfi 

900,308 

7n. r i,ti.*.s 

130,731 

208,i'H.j‘ 

-V2.7K;: 

110,112 
P-»,(I00, 
17?,007 


•010,5021 478,120 


Anmy Miscellaneous ., 

f M la ce 1 InuooiiH 
I Receipts ,,. 
Public Work*! **lwny Ex-, 

1«5red8S5* 

I Traffic li e.' 
1. coipts.. 

Do. Extraordinary do , 
Capital Amount ,, ,, 


250,871 j 257,891 
4H,780| 47,473 


Total Revenue.. 


. 15,489,590 10,502,504 2,00?,340 929,441. 


1 

{Miscellaneous . 1»H,JC>7 

- 7 Superannuation, Rotiivd, „ud 

Compassionate Allowances ...l 171,7'J3 

205,805 

100,228 

71,598 

18,505 

I ;; 

817,740 

i 

Total.. 

7.5U,3>5 

7,49.1,097 

033,392 

350,720 

1,977 

Aimy. 


' 4,009,1?*) 

3,057,080, 


141,040 

1.310 

-Public Works . 

( Railways tin a 

V!,l kS/JJ? 

i, ro.ojo 1 

9,41')| 

978,212 

108,108 

Public Works 

1 mu teed 

1 R :i i 1 w a y E.\ 

?-\m 

31.75(5' 

| 



; Oidinan. 

1 

r ('bailee, Loss.. 
^State Railways 
fnig.'diou, Ac.. 

133.12.1, 
li.ON.'.l 
TUI, ON 1 / 

02,8JO 
‘2,25(1, 

?53.420, 

I7,;tnd 

72.303 

3,H?9 


1 

Stuie Railways . 

1,<>S7 

71,414 

7' >,-1271 


fiS! 

i 

Total Evpcnditurc.. 

l.l.AAN.UO 13,Ui:>,773 ! 

730,470 

1,540,113 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in Circiiatjon, of the nmonnt of Coin and 
Bullion Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 


Date. 

Circles of Issue, 

Dal an eo of 
Tssuo 
Account. 

Retired by ; 
othor Offices^ 
of Issue. 1 

! i 

v“ r ,™r^ : Silvor Coin SilrscUulliun'li 

circulation. . 

>ld Bullion 
Reserve. 

Reserve in 
Government 
Securities. | 

I 

Total 

Reserve. 



Rs. 

Es. 

lb. Rs. Rs. j 

Ib. 

Vs. 

Jb. 

Oct. 1870 .. 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Calcutta... 
Madras ... 
Bombay... 
Allahabad 

Lahore. 1 

Calicut. 

Trichinopoly .J 
Vizagapatam .. 
Nagporo. . 
Kurruchoe 

Akola .. | 

3,56.95,300 
93,81,(380 
4,03,41 410 
69,14 650 
4 1,43,930 
13,15,300 
17,49.0G0 
4,74,140' 
43,11,060 
42,34,630 
25,76,680 

43,4ft) 
2,11,450 
32 510 
30,67,770 
14,67 220 
4,95,380; 
14,82,040' 
f, 05,690. 
1,02,020' 
23,83,790; 
1,31,920 

8,56,51,HiO 1 1 53,97.690 36,08.138* 

91,70,230 • 55,88,936 . 

4,03,11 900 ■2,42,69,849 7,15,37J 

38,46,880 57, M0.799 . ,. 

‘29.76,710 37,17,423 

8,19,9 20 11,10,841 . 

2 67,020 10,10,531 

3,68,450 3,00,551 

42,09,040 37,62.728 .. .. 

18.50.660 37,11 274 ... ‘ 

24.13.660 25,75,150 

3.12,195 

I,1<V0,987 

17,28,401 

1.27,52,960 

11.03.291 

7,00,037 

1,00,059; 
1,00,059. 
1,00,059' 
5,47,902 
5,00,106^ 

3,11,39,660 

73,17,360 

3,77,38,180 

68,84,090 

44,17,460 

12,10.900 

17,10,590 

4,00,610 

43,10,630* 

42,11,380 

25,75,450 


Total ,J 

! 

7l7l4 39,770 

95,23,760; 

10,19,16,310 6,78,26,092 43,23,859 

3.1 \495 

2,94 53,804 

10,19,16,310 


Calcutta, Department of Issue of Paper Currency 
6th September 1870. 


TT. IIVDM, Lieut. Col, 
Hoad Commissioner 


Silver received and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom hay, 1860-70 


Bullion or Coin reoeived 
during the month Coined and 
valued m Rupees. examined dur- 

_ing tho month 

valued in Rs. 

Govt. Merchants. 


Bullion or Coin re- Coined and 
coived during tho examined 
month valued in Re. d n r i n g 
___ the mouth 

l " valued in 

Govt. ! Merchant*. Rupees. 


Bullion or Coin rcneivedL, . . , 

during the month vubiedl’ 011 . a ®dox 
in Itupor-. am,nod dor 


Merchants. 


a mined dnr- 
i n ft the 
month valu¬ 
ed in Rr. 


May. 

June .. 

July. 

August . 

September.., 


12,28,916 
,8,04,000 
' 24,660 
2,722 
2,020 
3,28.446 


6,69,260 

22,18,782 

10,88,778 

9,30,361 


2,48,438 

18,577 

S3 


30,80,611 
7,24,594 
14 07,067 
1,0?.,658 
i '- 631 
49,066 


21,99,888 
23,99,810 
22,11,370 
20,51,675 
11,28,530 
3,28,586 
































T\sii TUi.\wr:s i\ tin: < J«>v»:hn , wk\t Tm:v*rims ix India, 18G9-70 coxtrvstrd with pukviot;** ykahh. 


Government of India. 

Bengal. 

British Burmufi .... . 

North-Western Produces. 

Oudh . 

Pnnjaub. 

Bombay. 

Central Provinces . 

Madras. 

Total... 
1867-68 
18(38 09... 


March. 

April. 

May. j 

IN. 

IN. 

| IN. - , 

2,o7,9|/li>.S 
l/‘V*,4<> yin 

Kit > 

1, f*7,^,57o 

n,:;] 21 :. 

1 ,m;, 7 s nvs 
2s,7oi 
IVjMH 

2, IP,H>,1 m 

i,h:. n.872 
1,10,:. 1.1 (»7 

1/19, t7,t)t>4 
..5,92,342 
94.15,006 
3,07,57,721 j 

50,89.5-18 | 

2,72.7<>,925 , 

i 1,11,07,005 

! 1,27,91,234 

1 37,54,*14 

12,05.81,544 
47,80.982 , 

! 89,91,758 ' 

! 3,72.4 2,h3ti : 

«fi,. r »3,281 , 
2,89,32,291 j 

l:j 98,20.999 

13.1*5,88,334 , 

13,03,02,401 j 

1,17,G2,019 

i 0/21,(10,923 j 

H, 49,73.101 1 

1 , 03 . 00,599 

10,In,09,209 

11.73,38,501 | 


.Juno. 

.July. 

Augast. 

IN. 

i IN. 

IN. 

1,13/JO, 105 
1,49,51,970 
27,50,490 
2,41,33,180 
03,08,804 
1,14 40.931 
3,39,57,1 0 
08,20,440 
3,04,71,972 

1 1,52,43,515 

1,23,40,473 
*8,44,726 
2,39,09,420 
62,19,012 
1,17,81,232 
i 3,05,03,255 

63.53,106 

1 3,07,95,3 45 

1,36,15,805 
1,12,23,907 
32,10,450 
2,14,9,8002 
53,75,649 
1,08,05,965 
2r35.10,012 
61,63,053 
» 2,76,09,862 

11/22,29,014 

! 14,00,50,C89 

12,19,02,765 

11,02,04,798 

| 11,00,92,380 

9,63,10,342 

11,81,90,200 

j 10,94,54,805 

10,02,49,204 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MAliKEL'. 


CALCUTTA SHARK LIST. 


HOMDAY SUAtCK LiST. 


Hanks. 

Agra flank. Limited, A. 

Ditto, new eontrlbutory A. 

Ditto H. 6 ha res . 

Agra Savings’ Bank . 

Allahabad Hank, Limited. 

flank uf Bengal. 

Bank of Calcutta, l.lmiti'd, A. 

Dlty> dilt«> It. 

Bank of I'l^r India . 

Delhi and London Bank, Limited . 

Mtmoorle S:i\ mgs' Hunk. 

National Bank of India. 

OudU and United Service, Limited. 

l’unlAUb Bank, Limited... 

Simla Bank, Limited. 

Uneov. ser. Bank (Agra). 

United Bank of India . 


raid up. \ <inotnltens. 


Covmercial Companies. 

Decrbhoom Coal Co., Limited.. 

Ditto ditto . 

Bengal Coal Co., Limited.. 

Bonded Ware-house . 

Brunton’s Pruaa Co., Limited. 

Burdwuu Stone (Jo., I.united . 

Calcutta Docking Co., Limited.... 

Ditto Now | Shares. 

Delhi Railway Co. 

Eastern Bengal Indigo Co . 

Eastern Bengal Railway . 

Eastern Htenm Tug Co., Limited.. 

East India Railway Co. 

Equitable Coal Co., Limited. 

Gooscry Cotton Mills Co. 

Gourt-pore Co., Limited . 

Ditto A Share . 

Hi eat Eastern Hotel Co. 

Howrah Docking Co., Limited .... 

India Goner.il 8. N. Co. 

Ditto ditto,' A . 

Ditto ditto, { .. 

Landing and Shipping Co. 

Nusni) tn's Pat. Press Co. 

Oriental Gas Co.. 

Ditto (Contributory) . 

Oudh and Ruhilound Railway .... 

Port Cunning Land Co.. 

Punjab Hallway Co. 

Jt. Krott Thomson & Co. 

Tirhoot Indigo Limited .. 


£10 

2 

1>. c. 

, 105 

vtt 

If 


l Agra Hunk . 

■ Hunk of Hcngul 

£10 

2 

p. c. 

' mt 

10. 

Hunk of Hmulsi v 


* 


£ 15 

,( 

17 

i „ Non I'si 

Ks. 100 

4 

p. c. 

120 

(t 

122 

Hank of Mil'll'.'.' . 

ion 

5 


100 

0 

mi 

t 'Jim it rod id liidt. 

loon 

4 ) 


III) 

•1 

1 1 '.o 

film tin ,1 Mm .* 

60 , 

‘j 

,, 

22 

•t 

26 

I»i 1 111 .Ol'l 1 oi.uoll 

50 

2 

>t 

V 2 

it 

25 

National Hunk ol 

60 

1- C. 

ill 

(1 

02 

Orion!nl Uuuk ..., 

£25 

2 

p. C 

, 175 

a 

is.) 

It All U A\ 

100 ; 

7 

p. c. 

r:n 

a 

137 

£12) 

! « 


120 

a 


«. 1 P. It. Co , Co 


100,0.3 


. J 0,1*1), I 


1i 

9o 

lo.U'A' 


loo ! 
100 | 
500 I 
loo 
100 


nil. 

p. 


so 

8l 


idldii I ed Mui k 

l)i>, Nri\ C,»n shares. 

Ilonib ij , 11 AC I. I! L</ . 

Do, Nv w siuiii , t. 


Mi:nl. 

ItkUf 

! l'uld Up.[f 

.list Dlv’d.l 

Hate 

bliuiv. 

1 ! 1 

j 


1 

J," 

lis. l" 

per nn. 

- it»r 

i').i 

all ' 

J pr. 

el. 

lot) 

1,' 

u n 

0 pr. 

1 1.1 

1,45(1 

.'"11 

ml ; 

<i t»r. 

ct.; 

bUd 

5 0 

1 loo 

0 pr 

ct.f 

Lt»o; 

!.«■ »i) 

nil 

12 pr. 

et 

>4)60 

'."(I 

all 

n pr 

el. 

150 

5,1 

ml 

0 pi'. 

et 

•J-’.o 

. Oil 

2-.0 

pi 


200 

250 

125 

■’* P*‘- 

11 

120 

2 Ml 

‘til 

12 pr. 

el. 1 

421 

£20 


5 pr. 

et.j 

137 

C.M 

loP-1-5 

do. 

1 

118 

.Ctoo 

1 l,ob" 

do 

j 

1,100 

A IS 

1 Uil-6-1 

du, 


'.().) 


I 


Tie Companies. 


Assam Toa Company. 

Bengal Tea Co., Limited . 

Ditto (Contributory). 

Bisnnuth Toa Co., Llniltod. 

Ditto (Contributory). 

Central Caohar I’ca Co. 

Dolling Tea Co., Limited. 

Dchra Boon Tea Co., Limited. 

Durrung Tea Co., Limited . 

Eastern Cachar 'Tea Co. 

East India Tea Co., 1.muted . 

Jellalpore Cachar Toa Co. 

Kunchanpore Tea Co. Limited. 

Ditto (Contributory}. 

Kuraeong and Darjeeling feu Co. 

Ditto Cnntributory). 

Knttal Tea Co.. Limited. 

Lower Assam Tea Co., Limited. 

Lueklmporc Tea Pint, Co. 

Monacherra Tea Co., Limited.... 

Moran Tea Co., Limited . 

Muttu a k Tea Co., Limited . 

New Golah Ghat Tea Co. 

New Mutual Tea Co. 

Punkabareo Ten Co., Limited. 

Boom Tea Co., Limited. 

Tuckvar Tea Co., Limited. 

Upper Assam Tea Co., Limited ........ 

VIc-toria^Tea Co., Limited. 


1000 

SOU 

1000 

440 

SOU 

loo 

70O 

aw* 
£•20 
i on 
£20 
250 
£20 
250 
200 
1000 
125 
250 
600 
1000 
60 ) 
5(50 
100 
000 
£5 
.Cl 
.-Clo 
1400 


nil. 

uli. 

7 p. r. 
IN p. sh 
4 ]>. <•. 

6 „ 
nil. 
nil. 

24 p. c. 
nil. 

24 p. t*. 
ml. 

2 J p. c 

6 

0 „ 

0 p. e 

0 

nil. 

2 p, c. 
2 „ 

5 ” 

2 


V:. 


n 


xm 

21 p. c. 

600 

4 

200 

nil. 


year! it. 

200 

2 ) p. c. 

100 

6 p. 5 

(JO 

5 p. c 

200 

nil. 

60 

nil. 

200 

nil. 

86 

nil 

100 

nil. 

loo 

nil 

00 

8 p. e. 

100 

nil. 

250 

G p. c. 

1000 

nil. 

800 

nil. 

250 

2 p. ct. 

200 

2 p. CL 

'*£6 

• 'nil* 

200 

nil. 

*10 

nil. 

1.5 

nil. 

125 

nil. 

£10 


30 

lip. r. 
nil. 

100 

100 

ml. 

*200 

nil. 

101 

nil. 

250 1 

lin. 


J 00 

a 

a 

D5 

La Ml f wMI VML'i. 





1,040 




Elpliiu^tiMie Land. 

ln f s<Ki 

1,4,0.) 

all 

50 





. lo,son 

1 .III «U 

Inn) 

11-11 

(.70 

169 

■ur* 

a 

135 

Miu.ijpin Lund and l:. 

j.i .0 

•J % li Hf 

2,ooo 

nil. 

1.020 

81 

tt 

«U 

Port 1 aniuiig . 

. J.o. 

2.000 I 

1,)0.) 

nil. 

*270 

I lift 

a 

1460 

folaba Company. 


3,001) 

nil 

70 

I,Glfi 

1 6-h) 

: 1 . 

a 

a 

635 

170 

1'HhSS CoMI'VML'I. 


i 




J u 

it 

12 ! 

Akhar Cotton Prc'iCo. 


;..nnti 

2,850 

25o p. s. 

2,300 

2’m 


270 

Albert Press Compain. Kim.ielu 

e.... 2d.» 

2,‘1 M 

1,10(1 

Vo du. 

UNO 

j 126 


MS 

AK'Xiiiidia I’lt'ss Co. 

. 2-.it 

3,1)00 

8 i'i() 

'mi 

480 


a 

230 ! 

Apollo Press Cu. 


12," hi ' 

11,Odd 

2'Ot do. 

7.700 


a 

;:*i 

Mom bn \ Pi ess l',i. 

. .... 2o(l 

■2,000 

nil 

*203 do 

*2,085 

j 2KI 


2)7 

Ditto (New). 


Aim) 1 

nil 

GO) do. 

616 

, 1(10 

a 

120 

Coluha Press Co. 


1,880 1 

all 

8 "ft 

( 1,600 

Vltl 

a 

2t7 

East India Press Co. 


■2,000 

nil 


3, -100 

120 

a 

12 *i 

Kurt Press Co. 


8,600 , 

till 

1,000 

9,300 

i 2<>A 

a 

2 )G 

iTUinji'c Cowasjeo 1’iej.s. 


2,000 | 

1,800 


910 

; 1-120 

a 

1J 25 

Hj dinulie Press Co. 


(i.ooo ; 

nil 

*2iG p. S' 

2,12fi 

1G5 

a 

170 

Ivnrnielieo Press Co . 


6,000 ! 

2.000 

120 .. „ 

860 

1 1(15 

n 

107 

Mulllnsil Press At G. Co. . .. 


mo 1 

350 

35 ,, „ 

370 

j 190 

it 

195 , | 

Prlllee ot Wales Pres*. Co. 


2,600 

nil 1 

350 

2,400 

39.. 

a 


5 iftoria Press, .Madras.. 

220 1 

2,1)1 M) 

760 , 

200 „ „ 

1,076 

1 J 9 1 
■ 97 

a 

a 

20i) | 

H'2 <1 

firiNMSa Si Wl A VINO Cos 

, 

i 

I 


1,260 

1 -lit 

a 

(0 , 

UlMTt MlIH Comiumv. 

.... i°o ! 

2,000 

1.700 1 

60 , 

(.50 

it 

7n<) j 

Alliume 'siniiniim Co. 

.... 601) 1 

2,500 

Jill i 

I25ps , 

2,390 

1 7'> 

a 

75 

Homliin . 

. .. Ido 1 

6,600 ; 

nil 1 

3,000 

1 15 

u 

l(i 1 . 

Homh.ij Cnitcd. 

.... bod 

I.Ond 1 

nil 1 

•2 6 1 

OiS 

1 105 

a 

107 

Hro/uh .Mills. 

.... 800 

160 

i d): 


190 

: 270 

u 

•iso 

Do. New . 

.... 800 , 

l :.n 

60 ! 

!!” i 

100 

11 (H) 

it 

1151) 

Dlnini iiM-v spinning . 

.... Will 

6 ,( 1111 ) J 

nil 1 


2,025 

1 

•< 

240 ; 

(iieut 1 .nsf ,mii. 

.... 7-.0 

2,000 : 

all ; 

160 p.’s. 

l,«Oi) 

50 

a 

52 

.Mimoeku'e Petit's . 

. .. 2,500 

1 , 001 ) 1 

all ' 

80 „ I 

2)16 




Oriental . 

Koval . 

.... *00 

2.500 

all : 

HO „ | 

1 1,905 

1 m 

11 

rr. 

SmrriNo Comi*anv. 



2 , )O 0 ; 


| 1.175 

! 

| 5(| 


61 

Bomliii} Shipiung C«>. 


5,000 j 

3,500 

| 1,80ft 

| 700 

1 m 


20 

.MlSLhl.I.ANhorS 


j 05 

a 

!)7 | 

1 eliiniu s' liulldiiig Co . 


Mi j 

all 

5n.it ! 

1 '10 

21 

a 

22 f 

niiiieliee Landing and Mnppm 

H Co, 5(ff 

2 , 01)0 ; 

300 

.i|i. 1 1 . 1 

; -cl 1 

170 

I GO 


i 

1 eiieher und ('• > 111 j 0111 \ .... 

. 2 ,i l-'O 

500 ' 

all 


375 

! J‘ 

it 

15 







24 a 

no a 


58 

100 

■M 


HANKS A Nil COMPANIES TN LHJPIDVTION. 


02 „ {n 

42 it H 

5 <t 10 
05 u 70 
1 i n 17 
minimal. 

3 u :r, 
loo # in.? 
l>) a (.5 
2 » ft 30 
05 a 40 
3i a 40 
nominal' 

5 it 10 


r 

' Hook of I It) ij i liny. 

, lluuk of Chinn .. 

1 Ilmnhay Preside uev i:.i,’iK* 

llomlinv I run I M. A- .. 

Ilrokci»' ll.inlviii,- Co. 

Central lliiiil,.‘ * 

Kisl I ml in Hunk. 

Indian iVninsui. j;, 

Kfivii 1 Hunk nt Jmil i_ 

Old J in tin i.i |.* 

I VMKMf,*, 

Bark Bn\ He< Inin/itiun Co. , 

1 lliimbay nml Hen ;ul s S .. 
Vu'tnrlu Sjiinnincr Co.' 


D iff ( 
Liquid 


A); 11. 

V pi 
^ pt 
Mur. 

I Hi 
'I.i \ 
Api, 


!/Cn , ..l«-r; Am „ M „ t An. 


| ... 

! (0,11111 

l*o.o i m ’ 

I 10,0110 
I ’--,y"d 1 

j I'-./'Oii . 

I 50,00,1 
I ‘5 J,o 'O ' 

. ’■ % 

{ 1 ,"'M i 

I S"J 1 

■ 5.0O0 


IS. , 
500 

2’0 
:»'in 
20(1 j 


(00 ' 
200 
1 10 


cd. 

1is_ 

i*V) 


,Hufo per 
; .■diare. 


i:.>. Exd 




5.200 ' 
.1,500 i 
5.0U0 : 


■2.100 

2,140 

2 . 10 .) 


1 

22 

a 


000 

10 

10 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


Bank Bills, at 0 months’ sight. 

Da. at 8 month's sight. 

Do. on domand, ditto. 

Credit Bills (1st Class) at 6 months’ sight 
Documentary Bills at 8 months' sight. 

BANK RATES OF DISCOUNT. 

Per cent 

Discount on Private Bills and Notes... 7 to 0 

Ditto on Acceptance of Local Banks. 7 to 9 

Int. on Loans on Security of Oort. Papers . r, 

GpVEBNMENT SECURITIES. 

Calcutta . 

Five-and-a-half percent.118) to 

Fire per cent. 107 to 

Four fc half per cent. (Public Works Loan).. 108) to 103-10 

18 years’ Debenture Loans .108 to 

10 years* do. do.107 to 

ft yean* do. do. # .106) to 

Six per cent. Municipal Loans .. .. 112) to 

• • 


«. a 

i J 04 6.10 

1 10 ) 

1 10 15- 1C 

1 11 .! 


Bomiut. 

in 

107 

loc) 

108 
100 
103 
113 


TJIK PUEldHT MAHKJiT. 


.’Cotton. 

London., < Cases .. 

(seech . 

f lmn Ships Cotton 
Wo ulen Ships „ 
Myruholrn & Coir bills 
Seeds . 

Ovetlsnd • .Steamers. 

Lb vrpool via Sue^ Com! . 

! Steamer Cotton . 

Oplmn. 

Sailing Ships. 

Calcutta ..Sail . 

Calcutta to H'.mbiiv. 

Mauritius.'. 


1 o' J-tvrrnot'l - 

Iron ships. ., 

Wooden ships .. 

For Lon din.— 

Cotton .. . 

Seeds . 

For Overt and Route— 

P. 6t O. Steamer., ) . 

B. % B. Steamer.. j .. 

For China — 

Cotton—Steamer 
Opium—Steamer Hong Kong 


CALCUTTA. 

. ,,k! ' Gil Xnm.p.ton 

■ A2 Os. 0,|. to £2 In. 0,1. 

.-Cl Id,. o,| 

.. 1-H Gd. (0 £l 17s. (id. 

.£1 12s. ltd. t„ 15s mt. 

.£'* 10s. 0,|. tu 4*0 12s. (id. 

. l!0 15s. fid. tu £1 (b. Oil. 

.. £‘J 5*. ''.I. to £2 Jds. Nominal 

.X'oijlnnl 

. £ I l°s. 0.1. to .C5 Os. Oil. 

. C> 5s. o |. 

.h’s. (1 per bale. 

.I^s. 26 to .10 per chest. 

. t Nominal 

.3 0 0 tn 4 0 0 per ton. 

. I»s« l'l in 14 and Call'dttn Port charges 

.8 amms pm-1, nemm-il. 

bomuay. 


0 •' to ci 


..ti 

.Cl 

..Cl 15 

..JC1 5 0 ifi 1 17 r, 

5 0 to 3 12 0 
. .£3 lo 0 to 8 12 0 
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INDIAN SKOI mi TIES_LONDON. 


- 

—” 

Share 

■a 

j3 

if. 

iui) 

2o 

nil 

20 

filil 

fet. 

Ill .1 

it 

17* 

20 

lud 

Hi. 

12 

St. 

l\ 

Ht. 

50 

20 

all 

20 

nil 

■t. 

loo 


100 

it. 

llll) 

si. 

DIO 

SI, 

I0J 

2 

1 it) 

Ht. 

100 

10 

4 

Ht. 

4 

Ht, 

100 

Ht. 

loti 

Ht. 

100 

20 

ft 

Ht. 

too 

Ht. 

loo 


ini>i \ \ i: \u vrw < 


B-irnDi- . t> o.l i, - 111(1 Coil- 1 
lull Ill'll .1 l-il't 5 P<*| rt ) j 
JJitio K\l. i|<i i-w, fit,I jji 
j: Indian 'ijnck (gnu. 5 |>. • t.>| 
Lastt-ni Bengal (gu.i. 5 |i 
Ditto, ditto, it dltti .... 
(it. lud.iVnin^'ilu(g 5p.it.) 
Ditto, New (gru. .» p. cl 
Ditto, New (Kim. p. i t ) 
Ditto, nilp, ditto, tint 
Ditto, fu rip, ditto, dlltoj 
Ditto, •! per delieiiluir. 
(it. South ot IiuMh (if. ii |i. c.) 

Ditlo (If pel re.it) ... 1 

Mudmi (guar. 5 per rent) 
Ditto, (IJ per i cut.) .. 
Ditto, (1$ pei tent )... 


Ditto 

(>udc A Kolulkutid (if. 5 p. et ) 
Ditto, ihuiei (ditto).... 

Ditto ditto, ditto. 

Ditto N’ulliatee . 

Sr lade (gum. A jm*i cent.) .. 
Ditto, JX-llil (guu. 5 p. c ) 
Ditto, ditto tgiiu. A p i\) 
Ditto, 1‘unjaub (K. Ap. r.) 
Do. Ind.St. l-'lo Uf.Ap. e.)| 


INDIAN OOVT. SECFIHTIKS. 


‘’losing Pliers 
(let. 1 . 


DU l (o l-l.’jj 
to j l 

|oii< to 1 101 
dh$ to io .-,5 

10A 4 to 10(1$ 

V. J tg 14 prein 

t i to 11 


Closing Prices 
Oet- 8. 


10 A 


01 

Dili 
102 

1015 to Di’)$ 

US to 102 
0.: to !)7 

10-1$ to Kill 
pur to $ prom, 
prom. 

102 to lok 
10k to 105 
S to 1 1 prem. 
lot to 10 ft 
_102 

[ Closing Prices, 

August k. 


Indian Stuck, 10$ per rent ... .April, 1871; — 207 

Ditto. Tor Account.. i — — 

Ditto A percent .July 1880 llol to 110 „' 

Ditto 4 per Cent.(X‘t., 1888; ]«o| to 100$ 

India Kiifacod l’apor 4 per Cent. til to 02 

Ditto A per Cent.Fun. I872i 99 $ 100$ 

Ditto 5 $ percent.Mnv, 187!) DG to 107 $ 

Ditto 6 per Cent. IDipce Di-Ih-ii. l872| 00 to 9 a 

Ditto ititto .. 1H77I — I 07 

India Debentures, 5 i»er Cent.... Aug. 1873 ld.ji 

India ltonds. 4 per Cent £1,'KJ0 ..' 19s. prem. 


VH$ tn loA» 

20 to 91 
109| to 110$ 

105 to l(Ni 

IU&4 to 106$ 

« to if prm. 
t to 1] prm, 


89 to 91 
1«5 to 10G 

98 to 102 
m to dhi 

99 to 102 
98 to 97 

108$ to 101$ 
pnr to $ prem. 
prem. 

lo:l to 105 
103 to 105 
} to 1 prem. 

103 to 10ft 


('losing Prices, 
August 11. 


Uni 

long 

Z\ 

107$ 
to !*2 
)07 
to 103$ 

1°«. pnn 


lo::* 


sirn't | ! Mi.s(.-r:Lr,.\Ni:oi s. 


A j nil [ Bombay Gas (Limited) ....j 

A 4 j Ditto. Non .< 

20 ! 10 , Cej lou Co Limited ....j 

20 | A • Ditto, A Shares . 1 

A0 7 : Fast India Land Credit undj 

I ! Finance (Limited) . 

100 j st. < Madras litigation & CaimM i 
: (guar. A percent by the > 

1 ! Indian Government) . ,J| 

1 1 irfi Neibnddii Coal and Iron ....! 
A 1 all (Mental (las (Limited..) ..I 

r» 1 $ Ditto, New .! 

A0 | nil 1 P. mid <). Steam Company .. 
A 0 1 to Dltti. New, 1S07 .' 


Shw \ | I JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Agra Limited. A .. 

Dll., dii it. 

Chui. ct India, Ans. A- ('hum . 
Cli.iricied Mi-r. <d Jtuliii, ( 
London, mid ( litnn...... ) 

I tig. Srol and An-.!. ( b,u 1 . 
Land Mortgage li-ink of India 
Do., A per cent Dcben- ( 
lilies, 1 .Mi I Ini :;o WHI s ) 1 
Dileiitnl I’.imk CorpoiaDoii., 


Closing Prices, 
Aligns.!. 4. 


d to <)} 

I to 11 prem. 
4$ to 8$ dis. 

I to 2 dis. 

(i to A (lli. 

100 to 10 J 

pnr to $ prem. 
8 to S$ 

I to 1$ pieni. 
17 to 49 
:: to 1 dis 

Closing Pi lees, 
A ugtist 1 


S to 
1 I in 
21 $ to 
in to 


Closing Prices, 
August 11. 

6 to «$ 

1 to l$protn. 
41 to 3$ ills, 
t to 2 ills 

0 to A Ills. 

D)0 to 10# 

par to $ prem. 

8 to S$ 

1 to 1 $ prem. 
49 to 51 
2 ills to pnr 

I Closing Prices, 

I Angus), II. 


N to f) 

1 1 $ hi 1 1 $ 

21$ to 2--$ 
in to 17 

i 1 ] tO .1$ ills. 

83 tv 

U to 12 


FNDFW RAILWAY D1 1.1 Ml IM S. 

Principal and IntiuM Oiitipmtii d by the Siuitaiy of State for India In C’minrit. 


Capital. 


£287,f,95 

881,700 
100,000 
1,292,400 
l,M 0 d,.H )0 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
410,000 

1,908,000 
1,074,450 
883,900 
175,500 
100 , 001 ) 
42.9(H) 
9 lli, non 
4 9!) ,800 
20 ,H 0 rt 
180 , 81)0 
050,000 


1 llmnhiiy. Biirmla, and \ 
CeiUial India .... ) 
Ditto ditto.... 
Ditto ditto.... 

East Indian . 

j Ditto . 

Ditto . : 

1 Ditto .; 

! Ditto . 

Eastern Bengal. 1 

I Great Indian Peninsula 
Ditto ditto.... 

] Ditto. 

1 Great Southern id Ituliu 

Ditto . 

Madras .. 

' Ditto . 

Ditto . 

(hide fc ItoliilMind (F. 111 ) 

I Sclmle (Iii-Uis l-'lotllla)< 

! Ditto ., 


closing Price 
August 4. 


10 ! to lor. 

103 to DP. 
os to Jon 
108 lo 
1(>H to 
99 to jol 
99 to 101 
98 to J no 
inn to 102 
100 to lot 

mo 10 dm 
9S to ion 
103 to 105 
SIS to 


Closing Prlei 
Augimt 11. 


10-2 to 101 
10J 


111 
I 11 


100 

mi to 103 
lt >3 to 105 
H-2 to 101 


108 
1 108 
99 

' m 

' 98 

mo 
1 100 
1 102 
99 

I lo.l 
1 98 


mi 

to 100 

to 111 
to III 
to lot 
to 101 
to lot. 
to 102 
to 103 
to 10 i 
to 100 
to in." 
to 100 


, lo.l to 10.1 
103 to 103 
102 to mi 

98 to 1 (h) 


GOLD AND SlLVClt. 

Foreign Gold In Bats . 

Silver in Bars (Standard). 

Mexican Dollars. 


Per (mnee. 

£3 17*. Oil. 

A*. Ojjif. 

4«. lojif. to 4i. injii. 


Hdwriisemente. 


G. I. P. RAILWAY. 

COTTON AND GRAIN RATES. 

O N AND AFTER THE 1 st NOVEMBER, revised rates for 

the Carriage of Cotton to Bombay, will come Into force. 

Special reduced rate* for the carriage ofgiuin over the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, between Bombay and Jubbulpore. and the Emit Indian, and Scindo Punlaub 
and Delhi, Hallway Stations, will also come into force on the 1st November. 

Full information can be obtained from the undersigned. 

HENRY CONDER, 

„ , General Traftto Manager. 

Bombay, 81st October i 67-'. 


TIMBER SALE IN NORTH CANARA* 
TYTOTICE ia hereby given, that the undermentioned quantity 

i.1 of Timber, the property of Government, will be sold liy public auction in 
December 1870 and January 1871 at the Ports ol GungauaLly,Carwar, and Sedusbi' 
g»r : - 



Teak ,bent Southern. 

Blsckwooii. 

Junglewood. 

Date of sale. 


Logs. 

Dandies 

Logs- 

Candies. 

Lugs. 

CandieH 

Gungnwnlly.. 

2(12 

827 

83 

29 

5 

5 

19th Dec. 1870. 

Car war. 

2,G70 

’ 1 

5,039 

506 

558 

221 

40A 

■ftbh Jiui. 1871. 

Scdiifthighur. • 

; 223 

210 

409 

21ft 

1 

9 

Ditto. 

Total .. 

j 3/Gt 

6,170 

018 

802 

257 

608 



1. Tim Timber is arrenged in lots. - 

2. The bids will bo l»v tlm lot, and not by tFie candy, except in the caw of such 

lots as may, for special reasons, l»o sold by the ciinilv. 

3. Intending pureliORcrs are ut liberty to cxainluo the lots, und will receive 
from the Storekeeper auy Information they may require mb to tho registered also 

^^^No idil will bo invalid on account of any discrepancy or dispute as to tho 
contents of miy log or lot. 

5 7V/ ms —Pnrchnsoin to pay down lfl per coat, of tho sale price on the day of 

sale, and the balance on or boloio the 1st April 1871. 

0. Interest will be charged at the rnte of 12 annas per cent, per mensem on All 
purchase nioaey not paid by the uIkivc date, viz. 1st April 1871, 

7. No lot is to lie romox ed till paid for in full. 

8. All Timboi tube paid for and removed from the Depot on or before tha 1st 
April 1871, and each log not removed on that date will bo charged Depot rent 
ut the rates specified la-loxv. 

Teak and Plackwoop. 

1. For logs above 3 candies, 4 Annas per month per log. 

2. For all logs below 3 candius. *2 Annas a month per log. 

3 . Jungle -od ot all scantlings, 1 Anna per log per mensem. 

9 The Timber will at any time be liable to 1/e removed by Gox eminent, at the 
rJ*k find cost uf the purchaser, the cost ol removal, and the amount of Depot rent duo 
being recovered, if nect»i«MHby the ntlm-luncnt and fettle of the Timber, or any 
portion thereof. 

10 All Timber, thaprlecof which Is not paid by the 15th April 1871, will be 

liable to be taken possession of by Government and reaold at tho risk of the first 
puri-bBBcr. xihOMO deposit mono) will be fmfelted, and win/xvill be liable for any 
os.s from rcsalo thereof. „ , , „ 

11. Further particulars of sale ami rules may be obtained at the office of the 
liif/'i-inieiident of tho Timber Depot, Larwitr. 

, rx,m,e J, ELPniNSTONE, 

Acting Collector, Cannra. 

(«(t»-fl, Colin Mi Off ire. Cat ir,tr. Id October 1870. 

THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Price per No. 

., „ Annum 


Ra. ft. 

„ 20 . 


j u'»r j>m 1 fi't* iv all pmts 0 / India , on rerript of Us. 17 paid in adi'anet- 

Rates of Advertising. 


Pngo 


Per Issm 
... 10 


Yearly. . 
8ft 
20 


TDK KXCHANGF.S. 

Banks D/awlng retos on Calcutta.at GO days* night. Is. 10 

Ditto on Bombay . . . is. I 0 $d, 


Catalogue Advertisements, to be sewed up with the Number, are charged at the 
rate o£ Rn. 3 per page above four pages, and Rs. B. when of four pages or less. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Mo. O. 

The Ccntcnnry number of the Calcutta Review which has just appeared, exhibits a 
marked improvement upon its predecessors for some time past. It has not only 
increnscd in bulk, but contains a large variety of really able urticles on subjects of 
general Interest, European as well as Asiatic .—Englishman April, 1870. 

Mo. CL 

From our advertisement columns it will be seen that an event important to the 
history of tho CALCUTTA REVIEW has lately occurred. For the flr*t time 
Rlm-e that serial was set on foot a second edition has been called for. No. CL la 
the notable number, and we hope that every succeeding unit In tho century will 
deserve the same popularity.— Pioneer, September 0,1870. 

Just Published. 

1 HE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

No. 102, (*Ntw Series). 

CONTENTS:—Indian Legislation slnee the Mutiny.—The Future Coinage of 
India.—Woman.—Tho Nieobar Islands. -Serpent Worship.— 1 Topography of tha 
Mogul Empire In t 08 'xtoenth and Seventeenth Centimes.—Eduoatlon in Ben* 
gal.—Wahhsbls in India, No. HI.—Crltloal Notices, Ac. 

Single Copy, Re. 5; Yearly in advance. Rs. 16; teith Pottage Re. 17. 

Published by Thonme S. Smith, at the " City Press/' IT, BonttoQk Street, Cal" 
cutta. and to be had o< all Booksellers. 
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pHUECH OF ENGLAND ASSUBANCE INSTITU- 

V TI01T.— EsT.BLI.HED 1 W>. „ 

Empowered by special Act of Parllanieiit 4 & o Vic., y#p, XCll. 

CAriTAIi—One Million Sterling. 

LIFE A ShURANGES of every description granted. * 

RETIRING muVIblON combined with Lite Assurance. 

FREE POLICIES Issued w hlch can never altogether laps* tluougli nun-payment 
of Premium. 

No extra charge for sen-parage. 

Reduction to European rates without Medical examination. 

Promiitm may be paid annually, half yearly, quarterly, or monthl), as desired. 
Paraee and Armenian liven insured. 

For detailed Prospectus, &c, apply to 

REMINGTON & Co., Agents. 

BOMBAY. 12th July 1B7«>. 


PHCENIX FIRE QFFICE.—ESTABLISHED IN 1782’ 
Unlimited. 

ilte liu)>ortancc uf this Company's transact iour. with tha public may l« Judged 
from the fnct tliut since Its conmiencrim-iit It has lwc.ii able to pay £9,000,000 ster¬ 
ling as losses under Insured risks and without a single call on its proprietors wiioee 
liability is unllnilted. 

The undersigned are authorised to insue policies in Bombay und the MoftuaO 
at the tariff races of all tho old established Co., which are as towns the nature of 
the risks can justify. 

Tho rates on bungalow* in the Mofu«*n, and residence*. oftlccs and godown* in. 
Elplilnstonc Circle have boon lately much reduced. Particulars on application at tiro. 
Agency Office. ** 

‘ A. C. JimCE & Co., 

Horn bay, 1870. Aynitt. 


JHB 


SOUTHERN INS URANCK 
(Limited) 


COMPANY* 


Registered Capital—One Million Sterling. 
Paid-up Capital—£100,000 
Reserve Fund—£40,000 


rpHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 

A Established 1825. 


With which is now unitod 


The Colonial Life Assurance Company 

COLONIAL AND FOUKION ASSURANCES. 


Head Office— MELBOURNE. 


The undendgued having been appointed Agent*, are prepared tu grant Polities by 
Marino Insurance. , ,, 

•I. N. WADI A, SONS & Co. 
No. 8, Bora Bazaar Street, Bombay, 19th June, 1 Still. 


V ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 1NSIJR 

11 ANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Eoyal Chatter and Special Acts of 
Parliament. 


Paid up Capital .£250/)00 0 0 

> Ire* Reserve Fund.£297.183 10 10 

l'irc Premium Rescnc . 188,814 18 1 

-- 48.\ihiM r, 11 

Total Accumulated Fund* .2,898,118 18 11 

Annual Income from Fire, Life and Investment* .... £801.Bul 12 9 


Auems in Bombay, 

W. NICOL & Co. 


I 


M PORTA NT REDUCTION IN 

FIRE INSURANCE. 


THE RATES OF 


An \mulgamallun liuving bcun formed between the STANDARD LIFi: ASSUR¬ 
ANCE COMPANY aud tho COLONIAL LIFE ASSUIIANCK COMPANY, tho 
business of tho United Companies will henceforth be conducted under the title of 

The Standard Life Assurance Company, 

THL ANNUAL REVENUE of the Standard Company In now upwards of 
£080,00<>, and the Accumulu cd Fund* amount to upward* of £;i,80i) l <)i*) sterling* 
Thu New Business transacted (luring the pant year amounted to the largo sum uf 
£l,97->,t)ik) sterling, the corresponding premium* amounting to £4>i,:)J7 per annum, 

MODERATE RATES charged for residence in the CuIoiiIch, India, and other 
places abroad. 

LOCAL BOVKDS and UJENCIES m India, and m all tho British Colonics 
where every facility will l»o afforded mi the transaction nt business, and where Pro- 
minum* may bu leceivetl and claim* paid. 

Immediate reduction of Premium on icLuni to Europe, or other tempera to 
climate, without Medical Certificate. 

PHOFITedivided every five yeui *. 

Tim New’ ('olotiial and Foreign J’ruipcctus may lie had mi application at tho Chief 
Offices of the Company, or tu tho Agentsut homo or abroad. 

WILL. THUS, IHOMSON, 

Manager anil Actuary. 

D Uf.UNJE GREGOR, 

Colonial ami Foreign Secretary. 

IJo'lllAl I'O.VHD. 

li. Prclili*. Lsq VV. Nison, l.sq. 

A. K. Seoble, I „*q. A E. Ashley, Esq 

A Ob.MS At lioMHAt. 

Thu London, Amalie, and Amorimu Company, (Limited.) 


Native Lives Insured ou equal terms with Europeans. 

ENGLISH ASSURANCE COMPANY FIRE AND LIFE. 

Uupltul £.>00,000 

Head Office*, Palmerston Building*, B}*liop*gnte Street, London, with btum-hes at 
Liverpool, ManchcNtei, Glasgow, Dublin, Southampton, Hamburg, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Rotterdam, Melbourne und Bombay. „ 

The Life Department. 

Offer* the following advantages 
I.—Moderate premiums. 

II — One culendar mouth's grace allowed for icuewaf. 

111.—Liberal provision for non-forfeit lire of Policies. 

IV’.—Fixed .surrender value after •> years. 

V.—Freedom from unnecessary restrictions as to foreign residence and 
travelling. 

VI.- VuruudUional reduction to English rates on return of the assured to 
Europe. 

VII. —Military men holding Ciul appointments reduced to Civilian rules. 

VIII , — En/Mtf per rent, of the profit* divided among the assured in the participat¬ 

ing scale. 

IX. -No partnership liability whatsoever. 

X. -Medical foes and stamp.* paid for l>y the Company unless the amount be 

less than K*. 2,-VK), • 

XI. -No charge for assignment*. 

Xll.—rrompt settlement of claims. 

Fire Department. 

Owing to the Company being free from combination, Policies ate grantcJ, cover¬ 
ing property in all parts of tho presidency, at womc 28 to fit) j»cr cent, below tho 
rates of other Office* in Bombay. 

Floating Policies ronewtd und all reasonable clause* of other companies adopted. 
Claims settled promptly. 

For fbrthor particulars, prospectuses &c-, apply to 

t HILL, POLLOCK St Co., 

Sassoon's Buildings, Elpliinstonf Circle, Bombay. Agents. 


T 1VERPOOL, LONDON H GLOBE INSURANCE 

AJ COMPANY, 


Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 


Capital £2,000,000. Accumulated Funds £ 3,301,008 

Revenue. ht rested Fund*. 

Fire Premiums.£fl;<i,8ic Capital.£ 391,782 

Life Premiums.. 2li0,nuy Life Reserve.. ] ,873,020 

Interest .. ,,162,080 Reserve Fund.. 971,410 

Undivided Profit ■ ■ „ 04,823 


£ 1,240 .:.85 £3,301,008 


Fire Department. 

Policies of Insurance against Fire upon Dwelling Houses and other Buildings, in 
both the European aud Native parts of the I aloud of Bombay, are Issued by the un¬ 
dersigned on behalf of the Company. 

The rate on pucka-built Bungalows situated out-side the Fort of Bombay or in any 
port of the Bombay Presidency, Is now reduced to (6) six Annas per cent, per annum 

Life Department. 

Tide Company offers tho advantage of Fixed Bonuses accruing affrr five years 
annual payment of premium, vmnmttegmtt on profits. Policies arc indisputable after 
five years. Claims are payable thirty days after admission. Annuities are granted 
oa very favorable terms. The undersigned will Issue Policies on bt half of the 
Company. • 

Agents In Bomba)*—RITCHIE, STEUAttT & Co. 

Agents in Cslcuttft—G1 INLANDERS, ARDUTUNOT ft Co., 


CIAUR littOTHERS, 

Civil, Naval, and Military Tailors, and General Outfitters 

17, CHURCH STREET, HUM KAY. 

40, Edgwure Iloud, y, OKI Court House, 

London. Calcutta. 

THE SYMPATHETIC GRAND SQUARE PIANO-FORTE, 

IS CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS POSSESS- 

A INU till the ONHoutiiilH of u Fuat Rato instiunu ni, in regard 1 o Tom: un d 
Toicu, und i* guaiuuh'od to witliHtuud the deleinjinling influences of tlio 
Climate nt Imha and ol the Tupa < g* iiemlly. 

In addition to the tmnwA'N.* ii on bare, and the plate.* uml stays which extend 
horizontally over the I’ihiio, then' ure numerous lion boll*, vvlueh ;m* driven 
vertically through tlio block, and tho bolt end* me strongly secured mulctdeath 
the instrument. 

Thu strings are divided into two net*, and are placed obliquely-'one out over 
the other; by thin conti ivililco tlie iknmos or pill of tho siring is distributed 
in opposing directions ; uml the value of thin armngfincnt will Ik,- more apparent 
when it it* aUited, that m the Sympathetic Uinnd Square tho aggregate pull of 
the wires in equal to a weight of i i:.v tium * a.nu poumh. 

The importance ot thin ported mode of securing e/mnot be over-rated, and 
cun only be judged of bv those who have resided in tropienl climates 
All tlio various lntei i«»r parts me seemed with wrey’ii where it Iiom been possible 
to employ them- It may bu udded under the “mode op hlcukiao," that thy 
case is or BOLiD mauouaay. 

The mode in which the sympathetic Grand Piano is strung, 

ha« originated the title by which it is designated. 

It is obvious that uacli atmig, when stniek, has its sympathetic noth* put in 
vibration, giving Additional fulness and richness to the tono. 

The Compass of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

Is si-.ven octaves, A to A, and consequently all the newest compositions a nd 
the fullest duet arrangements, can be performed on this Instrument. 

The touch of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

Answers to the most lupid repetition, and, from its extreme delicacy, tho ac¬ 
companiment- to a song cun lx: rendered as effectively as the passages of the 
brilliant couocito. 

The exterior of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

Is of sot.jd haiioija.nv, and ha* met with uni vernal uppi'ovul, and, although 
made of the most substantial and solid millennia, it may claim to be considered 
more ornamental than any other style of (Hand Square Piano. 

Tho under surfaeo is formed of a lied of solid wood, by which the Instrument 
is protected from the ingress of insects and from tho effects of damp. 

Each Sympathetic Square is Guaranteed, 

AND IH PROVIDED WITH 

A SUvny Pack lay Case of Wood, a Pnckiny Case of Zinc or of 
Tin , and a handsome Pianoforte Cover. 

Trice complete, deliverable in Calcutta or m Bombay, 

Iftdtiding Agency charges in Europe, Capo Freight end Insurance, Customs' 
Duty in India, Aguioy and Landing Clmi gr- in India, Unpacking, Examining, 
and Repacking fbr tmnsit in Indio 

850 Rupees Cash- 

HOUND Y & Co., Sole Agents—Bombay, 
n A HOLD & Co., Bole Agents—Calcutta. 
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OKOVK PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM. ^THE HANDY BOOK OF ACTS, contains The Muni- 

Vuim n>\i. .1 PHYi'K .TONES. Tj. 1 iTJ. Pure. J. cipal Acta —The Police Acts.—Registration Acts.—Divorce Act—Income T.r 


1'uiMini, J i'HV'E JONES, Tj.tl. Pit ec. 

A TTENTION i-o}>e<tfiil]y invited to tlio following facts *— 

1. Tho locnlitv or tin- Hrhnnl is remarkably healthy, 2, Tlio premise* 
arc exfonnw, mid Hi toil up with duo repaid to the comfort of the Pupil*. 3 
Every fuMlilv for m jcHtinii ih Hfloirlcrl hy the largo pln.vgroitnd and cricket-field 
which mljom 1 ho Im»h> ft, There D h'miHIchuI * tuft of well qualified Bloaters, 
includluR a ClnfeM< nl Al:i“tei ( H. A . m clu^'-iciil honours, Cambridge) aud a reel- 
dent Froriehmnii ii. At the Lvumiuittmiia of the College of Preceptors and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Cniverdi!••*, Pupil* firnn the fk lion] have taken Honoura 
in iieveial dhtinct branches of Ivlucation, **. >/ , Latin. Ficneli, Mathematics, Book¬ 
keeping, anil English . d. At flu- uxuinltma'on* liv the Oollere ef iTvciptoru.Cer- 
tilleatcs Mi ro awarded to (iiie-thinl of al tin* PuplNin llie S bool. 7. At live out 
of seven Examinations* by the I ‘'liege I he highest ] l ice in D. ok-kofpiiig vsji.s given 
to candidutoa fiom thin Seheul. e. Tho Piineip.il e.niienily cmlcuumis to i'crm 
in hh Pupils a inuuly ChrlMlim churueii i. H The diet Is 1 bcrul. 

Tehmh, which are moderate and imTiimvc with litrin ol Mtaesslul pupils, on 
nppl lent Ion. 

JJO 2 OF WYMAN’S NKW SERIES of Indiiui ilumly Books. 
fjVHE JIANUV HOOK OF ACTS. WYMAN & CO., I’ob- 
■MOW READY JN POST Hvo. CLOTH, INTERJ.EAVEJ), 

Prim |{* I! c.isli With pontage, (.'anil 11*. C-H. — Tho Handy lJoulw ol Acts. 
A llook tor Everybody . 


TO MERCHANTS AND BUNKERS. 

LONDON DAILY REPORTER. 

MINCINU LANE AND BALTIC UAZLTTE, 

* A 1 IHMT Cl.Avs I oM-MKIUTAL PAJ'Eli 

ITBLISIIKI) 1>AIIA IN TIME I nil -| 111; MAILS, 

C l ON TAINS full and aullirulit: Kcfim-ts nf tho busings* 

J ilono dining the <l.i> in .ill llie llmoe > i ic 1 Fi'iugii M.uT l I n , nlsn the 
Private TUi-ginm* imdolli.r • "loti" i ei’il infoini.ition of llie \e ailing ll«m--et> in 
Loudon, I.ivi ipiml .ind .Mum In lit N’outlii pul.In .iten in Kiigl md li-iUih 
n eojnpiete Neiviee of Tukgi'iphi* .mil "Ihei i cniiiu vci d infoi m it ion .ilid 
published iiiiinedinb'lV .iftii I lie i Ium* ol tho ui.ii kels, it i. the e.n lie-1 l’c]n-r| 
isalleil of the biwiness doin' dm mg I’ll d.i\ 

'I'he Pio|>i ictms 1 1 i\c i .‘ii 111 'I tin i oid l 1 1 *■ u|.j" it ol l 1 le ulmg lodi.i. ( iiin.i 
Ans| I'lill.i, .md AnuiJi <n lion ' h : iinl III-’ piivifi' inlm m.ition dciived limn 
those sonic I g VMM III »t bi.I L.'d i. 11111 ■ II .< h to til. in 11 111 II \ di 1 > of | )|. J.ublir d l- ii 
J31 addition to the businc-■. done 01 ll'i' i.Umi- Vl"<l'"i M.n'rN in I oii.I.-ji 
* The lAUidoii I ally l.’i jm.i I. i' im'oii. i I'cilm ffj nl lciii;;n mt i_lli^o m o 
received 1 1 ■•in lmui ( o Imi" m I m- '.• 11 In' l\ Ii o ipli ‘md tin v .dm of i|. 
Miii’ket Rej)"ils eon-Kt • m i| . ii inllunln Hy and 1 -'lull' cm iei IHr*-*, ;is tlicv 
urc HUppliod b\ lloll - ■*- I I 


i lii 111*d;u J 1 in'! ii 


I'd I ci i’l;;li UltellL'i Mi O 
•md I In ' .i I id of 
lulc cm ici I item, ns then 
i J :.i lU'U'1 of biLHlue-a. 


SI IISI HIPTION L; V l-| |{ V> M'M 
(L\a lusivf or po bigi ) pivible in adv aiu . 
llemittaiKT . t«j be in.clo Him ii'di Ho OiktiU) P mh l "i |»< ration l" 

JAM PS 11 Eli DM »N, 

’* I • >ii'[''ii D ul\ iii |u1111 i” Utbi i , 

d'.i, I.i ideiili.iil Mieet, I ."in I oil, 
Toivhoin ill lonm.'ini . lo be .nidi m 

CiEOlUJE W. WHEATLEY & Co., 

ARMY, RANklM!. TRANSIT AND tlENERAL AdlvNIS. 

. i,( l'i;i Ta iilinUnll st. 

„ 111 Ml liAI . .S.issnnu’s liiiililings. 

AGENTS IN AIL FARTS OF THZ3 GZ.OBZ2. 
Army Department. Aiilit.uv, i imnut.i.d, uud Mi.a liuimta ofuli kinds 
piumptl\ uiid ceoii' imeulL exeeiitul. • 

Banking; Department. - I’av. Alien. .mo-, mill divide lids diuwu, mill 1 ?t— 
iiiittiinei's mul invc-tii'i ills ithilid ii]toii f.ivoiablo 
tii no. IntMisi .dinned on I m lent ns viell us 
JAwd Dei oMt mi mud'. 

General Department.* lh§» m-' bn ;,oods Ct OV.IV dtsejij.ln.n exieuteil. 

'llie bouib \ Agemv und'I takis locil indents of 
.ill kindmnl I'xeeuti s tinoiiLdi 1 lie London ilou.».i 
nil oi ii' 'i s tor Kino, can m Aim" ic.m goods. 


General Department.* in<h'H-< J- 

M lie bond 


A’, D nl* 

iky uufi‘ih‘tu‘u* mn<Is 


nl (I . 

i//i t> ii*I up!' h 


iH trmh'it to In'i * n *1* It utils sin uhl h '< 

Transit Department. Tm (lion P vu< \ i> 1 A« u :■*. undutakes the for 

wnidiUL-ol goods and inn els bv tlm ipiiikist, saf¬ 
est, and most 11 (mondi al imiUs tinougliout India, 
Kuroj e ami tho World. 

SPECIAL AGENCIES. 

Otcom.E W. Wm a i j.j \ & (\».. aie Sole Agents in Wv>(cjn India lor the tullow- 

ing flnu>»: — 

Jitllturih {Ftifnir) .A man r A” Ni* mu r, . I u nuughuin 

timer at Joiner . Kami,. Woihs wi N: l o.. .. . .. Loudon. 

J/atienhis/iet ir . T>. Nichol.sos vV Co .J-oil doll. 

J/anhearf . Davii*Jo.sls . bnniinghaiu. 

Jnk Print in if .Huai mill & Lowai.iss . Loi'dou. 

Jcictllery . Haiuusox & t o . I.omlon & liuiuiiigluun. 

. i-'Aini'A'’ & Davfy . ......... London. 

Lnin/is, punkah*, . Ma dui a & Knv . London. 

/.iffiO'jrtipiftii P»'I <1(1-M a» I I uv Nt utmllAUi Mai i.ihsooh 

Martin t'm/iuss .Jai , .-x tc W \iki>s .Londi.n 

Mnrhine ry Sou Mi/ls ,(r, K.isi,, NVob-nam Co . ljoinloii. 

Needles . Amu Morale ... London. 

Printing Tressr* . llorwi vsov \ Cove. London. 

Tfi* . V. A. .1. ro.i.iNH .. London. 

&nrbig Martiims.. .. . J, Wi n.. London. 

Shoe Thread . ITlatiioi;xk & Co. London. 

ir<ifcAr* . Hum At Co . Ixmdon. 

Whirs .. TA*wrvru vi. Soi.jii .. .. Hank toil. 

„ ... Si AMUtiDoi iVTumi . London. 

Bnloot pni’cela of WateJiei*, Jewilluv, \c . aie now on hand. ConNignuuuts 
of choice Which, Printing und Inks, Print mg Pai-ex, Sewing Miuliinea, 


. I miuiighuin 
London. 

1-on don. 

I<ii iiiinglwiui. 

Loi'dou. 

I.oialon & liuiuinglmm. 
London. 

London. 


of choiro Wun*M, Printing i’H's-e 
Ac., aicdailj exiecled. 


Bombay, Ibt Aujii' l 1870. 


J. L. MADDEN 

A‘rent. 


| -L clpal Acta—The Police Acts.—Registration Acts.—Divorce Act.—Income Tax 
! Act,—stamp Act.—Tlie Handy Book of Acta, baa a Copious Index* end is edited 
- is edited by J. V. Woodman, Esq., n. l.-W yman & Co., Publishers. Hare Street, 
, Calcutta. 1 

r fE REVEREND H. SELLS receives private pupils 

at Hamptcn Court, Musscorie, to prepare them for the Public School! at home, 
; orror Examinations lu India. 

T)AVJDGE BROTHERS, LATE, S. H. CLARKE & Co., 

wriu E " t ti? ll ? hod ?? y S a " 1, Mccan Mecr * Simla, Muireeund Pcshawur, Civil and 
Mil itaiy Tailor*. Outfitter*. Draper*, Wine and Spirit Merchant*. Importers of 
preserved provision* and Oilman's Stores. 

ALLIANCE BRITISH & FOREIGN LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY.’ 

BfttablUlied 112ft. 

CHIEF OFFICE; 

Bur tho Ionic w Lane, Bank, London, E. C. 

BOARD OF DIRECTION. 

Phis>ii>knt—M r Mosea Monti flora, Burt.,F. It. S. 

DIRECTORS. 

Jfimes Alexander, Esq. (Alexander Fletcher ft Co.) 

Charles George Harnett, Esq., (Harnett, Hnare,Banbury, and Lloyd.) 

George Henry Barnet r, Esq. Glynipton Park, 

•lames I len her, Esq (Alexander Fletcher ft Co.) 

Millluin Gladstone, Kaq. (Thomson, Bnnar ft Co.) 

Eight lion. George Jouchtm Guschen, M. 1*. 

Samiul Gurney li»q. 

.lames llelme, L.sq., (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland ) 
sii Curtis Mir..nda Lainp.son, Hart. 

Siimpion Lucas, Esq » Lucas, Mivliolis ft Co.) 

Elliot MaciiHgliten, Esq. (Member or the Indian Council.) 

I humus Masti i man, Esq. (Director of tho Bunk of England.) 

Joseph Mayer M-.nUflore (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland.) 

Sir Anthony Du Hothaciiild, Bart, New Court. 

IDn n Lionel Natlian De Hotlischdil, M. P. 

'JJu nius Charles bmlth, Esq Oxford Square, Ilydc Park. 

AUDITORS. 

Lord liichurd Grosvenor, M. P. 

Hugh Colin Sml'h, Kaq. 

Hiehard Iloare, Esq. 

Fire Itluks 

el an eligible cluu iuier mo ucceptod at minimum current l'atcs. 

life Department. 

The noii-partieipating rates of premium for European lives resident in India have 
horn \ery nmtirialiy reduce*, and tho undermcn lined Agents are authorised to 
decide upon Proposals submitted ; to Isnub Policies, and to settle claims. 

Tim Llie lb serv'd Fund 1* over 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES 
i y Inch is invHpectlvn of nntl in ad tltinn to ihc paid up cupltal ami tho Fin 1 Reservo 
I und), being about TO per cent, of tho sum assured under the Company’s Ltfu Poli¬ 
cies, uud besides tins there h the guarantee of a subscribed Capital of not less than 
FIVE CHORES OF RUPEES, 

coupled with the pei'Otiiii ic*pon&lbilltv of a numerous body of wealthy Proprietors. 

I ei detailed Prospectuses, Perms of Proposal, ftc. apply to 

IIKMINCJTON & Co., 

-Agent, fur tliu Prasldcncy of Bombay. 

T HE MADRAS EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 

Ci Successor to Madras Laudable Society, Eetablished in 1829. 

Krgulnicd by Act Xu. U of 1 sijii, of tho Legislative Council of Fort Saint George, 
fluid Otllcc m Madras and no Branches. 

Board of Directors. 

T he Hon. W. 11. Ahuuhinot, . (Aibuthnot ft Co.) 

T\. Sro’i i, E^q... (Blnny ft Co.) 

II. pmciiAUi), INo .. (Govt. Solicitor.) 

'Hu 1 Jlqn. A. F. IJuovvx . (Parry & Co.) 

It. c. Walkxii, Knq . (C- shaml ft Co.) 

ACTING MEDICAL EXAMINER.—W. II. Hariun, Esq., m. r>. 
■SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS.—MeewH. AiiBUTHNor & Co 

The ('hi if rim rath i ishri of this Hoad if ai tf :— 

Mutnul Ajumrancc. 

I' ’licit ,i tor a term of years issued at reduced rates, v> ihout participation in 
Sm pluses 

PrnniuiiH payable lialf vearlv, on lai January and 1st July. # 

Chums fund immediately after satisfactory proof of death. Announcementof death 
In the toil smut (fronjc fhuette, sufficient in the case of the mouthers of the Civil 
and Military Service*. 

.Medical fees paid by tho Society on all proposals. 

Policlis itemed fioe of Uuirgc tor btsinp Duty. 

Assurant* may reside in unv part of tho Wurld, so long ns they Limtlnuo to pay 
the original rate of Premium stipulated W their Policies. 

Tliis Society being founded on tlic sound principle of MutuAl Assurance, divides 
.ill its Surpluses, or so much thereof us the Director* deem expedient, amongst the 
Mcmlwrt, or Lite Policy Holders, hy deductions from Premiums, and does not work 
for the benefit of a leperntc Proprietary body. 

The Members of the Society coiwHt of all persons who hold Policies of Assurance 
upon their own lives, or upon the lives of others, for the duration of life. 

'i'he Directors must be resident* at Madras, and ore elected by tho Members. 

The Society's funds can be Invested only in Securities of the Government of India, 
or In Securities, the interest of which Is guaranteed by tho Government of Indio, or 
by the Secretary of State f r India In Council. 

All Investments are made in the Joint names of three of the Director*. 

Annual General Meetings of the Members are held at Madras, not later than tho 
last duy of the month of Alai cli in uvery year. 

An Aanual Audit Is made of the accounts of tho Soolety, and tho reports of the 
Auditor* submitted at the Annual General Meetings. 

quinquennial valuations, made by a London Actuary, of all tho Assets and 
Liabilities. The next valuation will be made as from Hist December 1870. Pre- 
ums jiuitl on Fvhnei for the irhole term of lift eluting any portion of the period qf 
the yea i s immeiliatety preceding that date, villi entitle the Holders of such Pol Met to 
participate in the surplus of the Society then ascertained to be existing , by rateable de- 
duclwn from Premiums thereafter becoming payable for the ensuing Quinquennium, 

The returns mude to the Policy Holders from the formation of the Society In 
•January, 1842, up to June, IftGh, Inclusive, (In addition to the accumulation of a 
coiivfdornhle Reserve), have averaged 47 per cent, upon the Premiums paid half-yearly. 

1 or further particulars, forms of proposal, fte, apply to 

ARBUTHNOT & CO.. 

Madras, January ISP 1 . Secretaries tad Treasurers. 
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NOW BEADY 

THE HANDY-BOOK 

OF THE 

W A R. 

Belmj n complete Untile to the imporhmt t cents now taktny 
place on the Continent, 

WITH A SKELETON MAP, 

A SKETCH OP THE MITRAILLEUSE ” IN FULL 
WORKING ORDER. 


1 —Declaration of War— 1'ioiith Mi- i 
njhtiy’H note | 

1*.— Reception/^ the Mim.steis at St j 
Cloud—Adili ohn by the Kuipcvor j 
3.—'lhcopoii'i gor tlie rrus*»iHU Fur-j 
liamcnt. | 

1.—The King’* Spoocli. 
f».—EtiglunFa NeiiLmlity. 

0 —The From*.1 1 mid Puissim Armies j 
7 —’l he Fr neh end Pi uasum Nuvica. 
8 .—Thu Fi ciwh Cuiiiuiiu.dei a. 


t .—Tho PiUM»iau Comtnnmlcrs 
».—Material Resources il the Combri* 
tauth. 

I.—The Needle Gun. 

1 .—The Chimsopot Gun. 

I.—The “ Mitrailleuse.** 
h—'War Expenditure, 
k —Brief description of the vat mu* 
oca lilies mentioned timing tho 
War. 

Te’« graphic History of the War 
up u» date. 


PRH E ONE RUPEE. 

1’ohUgc paid, Rs. 1-1. 

MF.SSllS. \V^ MAN &l Go., FL’FLISJIERS. 11A KLVi’ll hET 

CA Lc’LTTA. 

l>, S. KEMP & Co. 

PHARMACEUTIC \L Cl I EM I STS, HOME AY. 

JH&tttUibhufj ./ t'ti'nmj lbtiS. 

A TTENTION is coiiJiuutl to Lushmss strictly t*omiLctt*<l 

with that of Wfioh’Mif'' mi’l Ihtml i‘rithnO* tin,/ hr#./,fit.fi , and by mean** uf 
our connection w lt.li eminent 1 meign ;ind !• inJedi ni.miitncluiei•, and impnrtci s, we 
i lalut to 1*: aide to supply Drugs and Ch-uikul 1'iepnations oi the tlrst qu.i’lty at the 
lowest remuneratee prices. 

W «• arc the Sole lmpurtei m of the ci I< Ualcd 

Goa Powder, 

a medicine wliusiM-xtraoniiuarj curative powers in P.iras’K Kin gw or in is unowned 
thiuughout the Tori id /one. 

Our well-known propuratlon 

Xiiquor Cbiretttnoe, 

has lieon "liLteii f»f by medical authorities us a Tonic and Fehnfiiyo of lunuikublu 
power it is the only preparation extant which produces tlie precise Thnapeutic 
effcLis of the licrhchlretlu; being a soluLiou ot its active pimclple ('liirettin.c 
# In Muscular debility It h muipprouched by any oilier remedy 

Me urc Sole Agents in India, for the PuLent Ex trait for prcpailng 

IHoblga Mine, 

lly the l.ondoii Infants' rood Society 

A preparation which, aineo IN introduction into tho country, has. >,c me assured 
by parents suved many infant lives. 

Medicine Chests 

are the objects of our unremitting att-ntrm. Having veiy large cxpeiiutne o! the 
wants uf residents m Indu, »ve believe we can meet a gicuter \mi iety ut requirements 
in tliia respect 1 1lan un> other house A new edition of Kemps Mode ine Chest 
Companion is now in preparation. 

Freparations which have obtained celeluity, and ate 
pieparcd only by us 

►Jlcblg's Nutritive Extract Liquid. J Fquatoiiul Hah Dumb 

1 Jinx Alpiuus fur Prickly lleat. | ('tiniert and Diim'huu Mixture 

Tonic llufionlicr. 1 ever Mixture and Lever (hops 

Aromatic Distillate for claret cup. Coriubotntlve Drops. 

—S hIh and other Aerated Water In all then ntndmentions. In powerful liiacliinerv. 


Waterproof Clothing 


A'c (ItnJut Li’ff* 


F. HARLEY & C. 


Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

KkgclatioVj Size. 

F. HARLEY A Co. 

Patent Improved Tarpaulins 

OF SIJ/SJSS ALWA ».S* IX STOCK. 

F. HARLEY A Co. 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins, 

P repared on English canvas only; gnarontmi 

Free from Adhesiv mess either In Sun or Rain; finished o.xpresalj lor use in hot 
climates; no Tarred mutter is used In our composition, which la perfectly pliable 
und free of all spontaneously combustible matter. Our tarpaulins with 'ordinary 
usage will last for years. The Arsenal Fort William, has teste I and found them all 
that we describe, and In addition Proof ugalust Damp and whitu Ants. 

Assorted sizesalwavs In Stock. 

All Tarpaulins made by us are branded. 

* F. HARLEY & Co., Makers, Calcutta. 

r. baribv a Co„ 

OIL, COLOR, SOA)*, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 

IMPORTERS OP COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, CAN¬ 
VAS, See., Ac., 

1C. I, Loll Ilizar , oppotitc the old Sat (or.s' Nona ■, Co hut la, 
RAILROAD AND STEAM NAVIGATION L>1 Of-CL.^3. 


Edinburgh Family Hotel, RIVER VIEW, SIMLA 

L Pleasantly ait unfed in tlm most central piut of the xDition, near tlin Chum 
and Mall, anil within en*} distance of the l.ilnuvy, Club, and Avne-mbly Iloom 
and entiruly removed ftoin the Kii/aur. 

Tho Proprietor noliuita luilronngv, and begs to assure those who niuy engage 
accommodation at this establishment, tluit they will tlm 1 no eiroit spared Which 
cun conduce to lieir eomfoil. 

llooma available foi Fiivate Families by the season, month, or day. Early 
upplieution iiucc-saiy. Ailduw. 

THE PHUPHIETOIt, 
Edinhuiph Family Hotel, Situlu. 

Simla, ‘21st Jimuan lS"d. 

IIORMUSJEE SOIitVBJ E 1C, ~ 

(bole sueeexaui tu i hessun und Wuodhall, (which I mil Is miw under liquidation.) 

Ton siTTLViyt; Lwau.iit y/:i w.i/’ww -i .\n ruiioini'MX, 

Now and other Books. 

Tin* Intel lor «»!' the Kuith, b\ II. 1 ’. Mulct.IN- 3 n 

I’aul Gossleit's CoufcRRtoiis In Lu\e, l.uw, and the Civil Sendee, by l' l. u \er .. 0 Id 

lluinial and other Tmnmuw, by v_'. llolthmisu. 4 I 

1 loud. Field, and 1 oie**t, by li. Ituopcr . 3 I 

Out nl tho King, or Scenes of Spoiling Life. 0 lj 

Keeton's Kiddle Kook . 0 Id 

Fg>pt, India, and tho Colonies, by W F. V. Fit/geraUl . 5 0 

ITlmitivo Man, by L, Fniuler . 7 H 

I.veiling Ainuseim-nL . 1 u 

SpocchcHon tiunstniin of Public Pulln, by I!. (^utMlin. 1 v«.K. pi | 

A 11 und bo f k to the Knowledge of the l.nglhh (i»vu nnnmt and Constitution.. 0 pd 

Kiiqulrc within upon rxervthing, new and enlaiged edition. -j 4 

A Handbook of Pnietlail felegruphy. b> Iv S. Cull}, new edition, H 1 

Church Services (with H>inn» Ancient and Modem attached), Immhomely 
hound m ivoiy, velvet, and nirroe. o. 

I'liotogrnpliN ol tho Suez. Canal, Egypt and tile Nile, hi dllUient miietii^ (will 
make a liundNimio Foitiuli 1 lor tho di.iwiiv;-ro<im >, cinch . \ [*j 

11 f > RM Ufs.) »iE SOR A H.J KE . 

■Jli, MlSIiIuW Street. 

M RS. lilRCH'S SCIIOOI,, Womltiu.. Nyiioo 

TAT,. A few Mie'im iea tor Horn dor PujuIh. 

TO A1EIKJH A NTS, f!ANKEL‘S, tiio Tnulc,nml tJie Uulilit; 

J- Tiiu Handy Hook ol Acts, will be luuntl invalunhlr, as a Heady Reference 


Hook >V Y M \N \ Co., Publmlui-. 

Calcutta, Jauinuv th7(i. 

MESSRS. NKJIIOLS and Cl'RTIS. 
])IIOTOGRAPIIE1>S AND ARTISTS’ colour.hiln 

-L Mens, s V and * ’» s Mewsnl Madne-. With 111; i< eeiii addiHoiis now loiupl’I-e 
the following. I alien 011 l‘d bv lu Plate-. 


Pike I Kx each or >n Kh 


I lie Caihedi.il. 

The i’iei 

Govi-ininniL House 
M 1111111 Statue. 

Neil Statue. 

Club. 

Napier Mi tdgi* 

Kudcerowg and Ti>p Luiit" 
^'epOl> Cluirih 
Pntehenppill’s Mall. 

Me-.s Iluii-i' Port 
i.uvcrnnieiit, UfHa*. Im t- 
The Flag Malt, fort 
Indian Well und I ullage. 


1 flic MU 

, Mourn Ko.rl (J \ iew sj 
1 Kuvapouram Million 
I Moon-li I mnlis 
] Tile laglit II *li fc e, 

M( inoniil Kail 
j Sl \ ndiew's l I 11 m.l 1 
r l(«il 1- ll Ml.' quo 
l’.n t.»>urdj Pagoda. 

. I'm oiuiut J'alms 
DM-. 

Pidmi 11 

\ 1 ek. 1 . 

•Jutaniiiraii 


Panoramas of the DniUi, the fort and Black Tot* n, und a mimlav of other subjeel 
not hpceifled Also Views of (lutaeauiniid and all the other stations of the Ncilgh er 
1 left, Maiif-Iiloie, Seven Pagodas, liriipatlx, Comev ciam, M> sure, tho Pulney Hills 
Taiijme, Madtiin, Ike, 

l’h ‘toginphs lllusti.itixo of n.tlive ehai.p^r in Madias, alsu Kuniicse, Nlcobarlans, 
Andamanese \.e 

Di tailed Catalogues ol all the above m.iy in■ had on application. 

Customers lesidlng in puvp.irtof India who h im>. uul nil opportanitv of selecting 
views foi themselves may rely udoii Means N and Co. sailing tlie most Interesting, 
when tlie selection \* entrusted to tiieni. 

Mndra*, \piil lH7n. 

JOSE1MI (II L LOTT’S 

CELEIiUATKD 

STEEL PENS 

S(JLI) 

UY ALL DEALERS, TIIROrRiHOIT THE WORLD. 

Free uf l\i*loyc. 

JUDGMENTS 

AF the llitfli Courts ot* Rpngtil, Miult.cv, ami Ilombay ; tlui 

\7 I.atcst « Judgments of H. M’s. Fuvy C uiiv. I, Notes of Fnglhli Cuses » 
Leiullng At tides; Conchpoudeiicc, Ve. &e 

'* Xu /tains fates* ki<n ut nutktuf n rn.i 1 < tout Hi.' fsutl /mi tir*n 

ei)ino‘nHH 'HtiyactorH (o ah n'ho .iuit» t rfn tv l/i>. M'l f. •> ' jn [Mtithaa JJttlf, Jtt/y 

1 oth I 8 oi *0 

VNNUAi. htiKSCKM'TI*' s' 

To llto MADRAS .lURLST l,S. ’J<>. 

To the REVENUE REGISTER (do) 10. 

Taken ithmi the Substription tueitlu-r joiirii il must be fa months. 

If 110111 l euLicAiioNs are taken, a halt veuih Mibsenpinm at Hs. 1*, and a quar¬ 
terly subscription at Ks. h, m< lutln-j jio'Ucjr, Is allow cvl, a paid ill adianch; at tlio 
time of oiiimiuNo the Joui nulx. 

Aoem’8. 

THAt'KElt SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

THACKER VIN1NU Co., Horn hay. 

CALK Li FOSTER, Fostek Puf.s.-, Mad ran. 

r I he P. C. diidgmetn, in tlie January “Junst ” )S 7 i w.ts only <»p.i month old. 

SUNT Tint .5 OFFXCS. 

K>iaiimmih» 171b. 

PDLK’ll.tk opened on WAKKlIOI'bl- F and bHOP!', MEK»'ll ANDIBK. DWELL¬ 
INGS, HUI’SIJIOI D ll KNITt UP, and ulha insuiable piupcrty, m Bombay and 
tlie Mefut 'ii at ameut lateby PL1 f,, LA'rbLLf', & C'o., Agcuti ( . 
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HARMONIUMS 

of ovory kind. 

From Its. 100 to Eh. S60 each. 

IIIuaLalcd Catalogues on application. „ _ . 

HOUNDY ft Co., Bombay. 

HAROLD ft Co., Culetlttu. 

CHAMP JLGNB. 

li KKRI K LASEREl’S 

••OftAND V1N SEC." 

First expression ofthobM Grape*, fur fiomany adulteration, Rich, vinous 
but of dry flavoi, and unsurpassed for heulthy and invigorating Quality. 

One oanc containing oik* dozen quarts .Ks. 40 

Onecosu containing twodomi pints.. ».. 40 

HOUNDY & Co., Bombay. 
ARLINGTON ft Co., Calcutta. 

HENRI KLASERIil’S 
a La Prineesse ' ('hampayne, 

Ah nitti.i kl) to ] f eh High NESS the I'hixukkn of Walks. 

The above highly estiviuud and delicately -flavored Wine is, jwt #-*< ellem <\ the 
Champagne most suitable tor Ladies in Didiu, and it is ot pure Grain*-Wine ex- 
traotion, and is of excellent quality . 

One cum* containing one dozen quarts. H-. .'!•> 

One case containing two dozen pints .. . :»o 

To save all unnceexsary cones|iondenee, it may he .stated that the terms auk 
*.THM Ti.v roii < ah ii, Thi*io can he no reason why just and honotuuMo pay¬ 
masters should la* mulcted to make up lor the deluult of those who will not or 
cannot pay, or who require indettuite m-dit. 

HOUNDY & Co .. . ..Bombay. 

ARLINGTON & Co .Calcutta. 

Appointed Agents lor the aale of the noted Brandies, Champagnes, Claiet and 
other WmcH of HENRI KLAHEREI. 

HENIII K L AS Eli K I S (UiAi’E WINE COCNAC. 

Warranted the I’uie and Unadulterated Fiodiut 

Cl I UK 

BEST ORAPE-WZNB. 


( Oi.NAC DISTRICTS IN CHANCE 

All the GRAPE- WTNE BRANDIES heie enmnenited are wan anted to have 
i*en bottled .it Cognac; the ihaiire ofadulleiatioii hv London, Liveipool, oi 
Glasgow bottling, and the possibility ot .t mixture with Hamburg, ox Holland 
alcoholic abominations, nre thereby avoided The importance of having tlio 
Onyio-wiue Brandies bottled ut Cognac cannot be over-iuted. 

Many kinds of spirits, distilled imm canots, potatoes, beet loot, damaged malt, 
lire, the residuum of apples and pints, (after the enh i or pony has been dlawn 
off,) und various otln-i distillations mixed with the roots of Calamus Arnmath 
and sundry elicmii'iil thivoui mgs, .ne sold mulct the name ot Uiuiulv, and are 
every way injurious to the unoffending eoiisumer. 

The 1’ublic ot India are leemnmeuded to adliiie to well-known celebrated 
Firneh brands, whiih can be guaranteed a> funiislnng 

rum: GRAl’E-WIM: BRANDY, without any chance ot peujtie heiug half- 
poisoned b\ vilc compounds i s]h>i inllv made up to <leeci\e the puii baser and to 
secure large and extol tinnate piolils. 

Tlie uudeisigned mti, tor eusli ou)>, .supply the tollowtng eelebmted Brandies 
at the moderate fates quoted, and aie piepared to vouch that the) all ale of 

PURE GRA BE-WINE EXTRACTION, and pet belly five from any ext lane- 
ou* additions whateur. 


INDIAN SOLID SQUARE PIANO-FORTE. 
Rs. 575. 


desirable instrument is thoroughly secured, Is of 



Iienn_ 

Solid Square the cases, if required, are extra- 

INDIAN SOLID SQUARE PIANO-FORTE. 
Ra. 575. 


SOUNDY & Co,, Sole Agent*-Bombay. 
HAROLD ft Co., Sole Agcnto-Colcutta. 


Established in 1820, , 

C. LAZARUS & CO. ‘ 

(fueorjmm ted with Sheanoood- ft* Co .,) 

CABINET MAKERS, Upholsterer, Billiard and Bagatelle 

Table Manufacturers, by appointment, to Hie Excellency the Right Hon'bto 
EARL OF MAYO. K. P., (i. C. 8.1., Viceroy ft Governor-General of India, ana 
to Hi« Royal Highnow the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K. G. K. T., G. C. S. I. ; 
Importers, Appraisers. House and Land Agents, General Furnishing Contractors, 
£*i, fill, (XI ft 01 Bentinek Street, Calcutta. 

SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY’S PATENT 
BRIDGES. 

O LAZAllKS k 00., sensible of the very liberal .support 

• extended to their Establishment during the past fifty years, desire on this 
occasion to return to tlicir friends and patrons their most sincere thanks. To 
merit a continuance of that esteemed patronage, will, C Lazarus ft Co. bog to 
state, ut all times lie thoir atudious endeavour; nor will they be wanting in 
any respect to maintain that uniform excellence of workmanship, combined 
with economic charges with which their establishment hus hitherto been identified. 

BILLIARD TABLES. 

C l LAZARUS k Co. as Manufacturers, invite particular at- 

)• tention to their large slock of Rill-sized Billiard Tables, the cushions of 
which uic constructed on an entirely new principle similar to those supplied bo 
L. and Uo. and now in use at tne Bengal Club and in most of the Clubs ana 
Messes of the three Presidencies. 


/CONSEQUENT on tlio numerous applications 

LAZARUS ft <-o., have lately- had from parties residing ut a < 


that C. 

t<*lv had from parties resuungat a distance from 
'ulcutta to have their Billiard Tables re-cushioned on U. L. ft Co/h new prin- 
ipie, and us sending the old Cushions to Calcutta for that purpose is attended 
with great delay, thereby occasioning much inconvenience, C. L. ft Co. Iihvo been 
'ndutfd to keep a stock «»f Cushions on thoir new principle always on hand, which 
•an Ik* fitted to any Table, tlio accurate length and Width of the Slate Bed only 
living required. 

Up-country Messes .mil Clulw can, by thus securing a spare set of Cuchions. 
jisiire the loiintunt use of of the Table-a desideratum fj. L. and Co. are satisfied 
hev will not be slow b> appreciate, us tlic inconvenience hitherto felt by the Tamo 
lieiiig unviiilahle for plav during such tune as the old Cushions are under repulr, 
lias ki’ii admittedly nry great. 

JAQUES,' BURROUGHES’, WATT’S & THURSTON’S 
BILLIARD & POOL BALLS, 

Billiard ('loth. Cues. Billmrel and Pool Marking bowds, Tips, Chalks, Ind.a- 
i-ublwr Htiips for Cushions and evory requisite for the Billiard fable. Billiard 
'ushinu.s renovated. Hilliaid Tables repaired and re-cushioned ou their new 
umciplc, 1 hereby making an old (able as good as now. 


I JEST <;JiAPi: WINK BRANDIES. 

(W-vuitwiio Um.N \< Borir.i.i>.‘] 

KLASEItEPH (f HAPE-NTNE RHANDY (Fine rogiiac. |W doz. ILs 
KLASEREUS (.RAJ’E-AMNE BRANDY (Pale •• In vino- 
venllls ,, Bimidi ... ,, ., *J2. 

KLAHEREl’S GRAPE-WINE BRANDY (Vieux UogiimO „ ,, .‘Ml. 

An exceptional pimliict Oilginnlly of the highcNt tl.-ivoiu and chauieR-i, its 
careful picsci vat ion in bulk lui eighteen years has giadii.illy imparted to it a 
tone and softness whicli lender it a s.ipcih Brandy, roi an Invalid, or for any 
highly organised pMnte demanding gieat delicacy ol flavoiu as well hh whole¬ 
some stimulant, thiH brandy cannot be equalled 

KLAHKREPS RUBY-BROWN GRAPE-WINE BRANDY 
(an exceedingly rich, soft flavour , . |>ei do/. Rs. U7. 

KLASEREPH FLASK GRACE-WINE BRANDY iu ‘2i half 
bottles, each with patent -tuiipcv (foi 'rravellcis, Hhikaiw, 
the Field, Bourdship, ftc. ftc j tli is will he found to be very 
useful . ... 27 


El B B. 

Iu accord.,.,cc with tlic.c c.tuW.-hc'd pv'.ctiw of iutiuducing nowltie, lo (he 
alum nubile. C. Lazaucs ft Co. have pleasure iu announcing that they nave 
ado anangemeuts to supply the latest novelty In aodnl and family ainnscmcntis 
imiTiW the popular IV. B. B. Tables. The peculiarity of these is, that on 
rlIr the l'avoiu’ite gumca of Rilliaudh, Battue, and Bagatellu 

(IV Im> nl'ived tlvis affording a /ilroxtny variety of amusement concentrated on 
O id at. Wllo n».« tffin the < ost of one. Anticipating that «jc demand 
^ w tables will Is; laiw. 0. L. & Co. are prepared to »»Pply them on very 
voiuahle terms, it licing a pnnctplc of their business to ftu-nish besj^nd 
ost approved articlea of every kind, at the lowost rates consistent with e«cl- 


THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVER, double-bcHomed, engine-turned 

hunting case, of medium size uud with a first-class^ full plate Lever 
uovement. 


HOUNl>Y ft Uo., Bombay. 
ARLINGTON ft Uo , Calcutta. 


ICE- 

THE NKWIA J.MPKuVED IC’EMAKINR MA 1 MINK 

THE PIMNLTPLE JN PHYSICS “tluit any matter 

JL passing from its liquid to its nei il'onii .state, has the power of subtracting 
the heat ftoin surrounding bodies,” is in this machine so admiiuhly hi ought into 
practice, that nn intense cold, m.im degrees lielow the fmv.ing point ot 
Fahrenheit, is produced in the block of lee made by this improved Apparatus. 
The only expense nn*in led in each operation is about half an anna for fuel, 
Wood-chateoul In'irvg pieferable. 

Small Hire to make about 24 lb«. of leu at each upeiat ion R« I-^l 

Largo Sire, to make about 5 lbs. ot Ice at each operation.2. r »«i. 

The fullest insti u.-tions are given with each Apparatus, uud descriptions ure 
orwarded on application. 

HOUNDY ft Uo., Bombay, 


ash a i,so 

ARLINGTON ft Uo.. Ualcutta, 

vprossly lor the puv|>OMi oi ivpun ing and 


have established Mtrhunicul Woihs 
^U ingU »* K , K MA( , |1INI . ;S( 


which fiwn careless handling or Bom rough iraigc luive ceased io « uwruL It 
mavis) coiilidently nflirmeil, I hut these Machines, made, expressly lor HOI NDY 
ft Co.VBombav, and foi ARLINGTON ft Un , n.huttii, if propeily and ciue- 
ttillv handled.will lust an indellmte isaiol of time; earh machine is seveu-ly 


frilly handlcd/will last an indellmte | 
tested and arpiovc-d before being sent out 


hOl r NDY ft Uo. Bombay. 
ARLINGTON ft Uo., Calcutta 



HAMILTON & CO. 


egto-Uto that Cor some i«*£f 'SSteZSZ 

0TE. —Our new 111 tot rated IKaftA J\unjmTet can W ' 

ltn lespcctfully solicited. HAMILTON ft Co., 

tfhteh and C«*t Manufacturer*, 

,Uew and Hilveimnitha in f o. dinary to His Excellency Earl Mayo, x. p., 


Printed for the PioprieUa by Jawd. X'UMulr «vt Hit Vi iw.U'l I'mi* BwlttW- 


rubliftUvd By >V\M.aN & Co. CiUcutltt.—Nov. 15,1870. 
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OVERLAND ROUTE. 

r [E Peninsular and Oriental Company 

book Passengers and rocoivo Cargo and Parcels by tkoir 
Steamers for 


[ From Bombay every Saturday at 
r o r. m 


.. 1 

!! I Thursday, 

,. > evory a] 


,, the 22nd Dccembei, nnd 
. alternate Thursday tliuie- 
aitur ut noon- 


Aden . 

Suez . 

Brindisi. 

Malta . 

Gibraltar ,, 4 , 

Southampton .. 

Gallo . 

Madras 

Calcutta .. 

Penang . 

Singapore. 

Batavia .. .. ,. 

Flung Kong 
Shanghai ,. ., 

Japan . 

King George's Sound.^ Thursday, t ho 22 nd December, and 

Melbourne .> ovuiy fourth Thursday there- 

flydnoy .. .. .. .. . after, at noon 

Cargo can also l>o hooked tlirnugh to Trieste, Odessa, Nuplcs, Venue, (ieiiuu, 
Baicelcma, Havre, London and Livnrjiool. 

A considerable induction has been made in tlio 1 ,uiif «>f charges for small 
parcels to England. 

For fiuthcr particulars apply io 

GEORGE F. 1110 VIIY, 

Sii])U'intendent. 

P. It 0« 8. N- Co’n Oillee, Runpivt Row, Bombay 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY- 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACHEE. 

TllE British ladia Steam Navigation Company 

A (tlmiteti», U,M»r:u Mail Contract With Govsbxmskt, and hi 
connection v 1 M 1 tlio weekly norYlco from England, despatch a 
■toomer to IU buacitec every Monday at noon. 

Bombay. 187o. W. N1COL ft Co., AgeuLs. 



AUSTRIAN 



MONTHLY LINK OF 8TEAMKU8 BETWEEN BOMBAY JMi 
.TRIESTE, via SUEZ CANAL. 

T he com ran y intends to d es 

PATCH EVERY MONTH a ttteamer lrom TH1L&TE 
i to BOM 11AV, and rice retell. 

The I’ asaei lgeiTy toa mo i • ‘'THETIS” will lea\c Bombay ior Trieste about ^ the 
20th January. Early application for pussugco should be made to prevent 
disappointment. _ 

PASSION O'ER RATES FROM BOMBAY. 



Cabin. 

Deck without food 
.... £ fi -15 

To Su^z 


„ 11-15 

T 0 P«rt SjiuI .. 


„ 12-10 

To Trieste. 


„ 1<!-1() 


Cargo talien for Trieste, Venice, Const-.ntlnoplo, Odessa, Aden Egypt Euglund, 
, and the Content gcncilly g 

There is also a weekly service by MAIL STEAMERS between Alexandria anti 
and me rrrsti. In conjunction with the V. & O. Co.’s Mail steamci to ami hum Sue/. 
The Austrian Lloyd's Mail Steamers leave Alexandria direct for Trieste immediately 
after the arrival of the Bombay and Calcutta Malls from Sue/.. The distance be¬ 
tween Alexandria iintl Trieste is 2(ii» miles shorter than that but ween Alexandria mid 
Marseilles, and the voyage to Trieste Is much more agreeable, It ticing a coasting Lrip, 
full of variety of beautiful scenery from the Island of Cundin to the Port ot Trieste. 
The passage occupies only 4| to r> days, and the Company's best steamers am em¬ 
ployed on this line, which are built expressly for this service, " itli especial regard to 
the accommodation and comfort of passengers, and have each an experienced surgeon 
on board. At Trlesfc' tlio traveller to England has an extensive choice of picturesque 
and Interesting routes, occupying from three days six hours to fivo days to London, 
at an expense varying from £7 to C13. I 
Passengers by tlio P. ft O. Co.'s steamers to Sue/ can have their baggage foi- 
warded by that Company's steamers to Southampton, at a charge of 10 h. pur cwt., 
to which the Auatriau Lloyd’s Agent at Suez will attond. 

The undersigned Agents grant .riso passage tickete for the steamers plying bu- 
twoon Alexandria And Trieste, and for the railway between Buoz ami Alexandria. 

PASSENGER KATES fiiom ALEXANDRIA TO TRIESTE, 

Fiwbt Class .£11 | second Class . X'J 

Children under 10 years at Half Fare ; under 2 years. Free. 

REDUCED FARES von FAMILIES, consisting of not less than ;i adult members 
travelling together:— First Clash, £ 10-1(1 pur head, second Class, £7-10 per head 


LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

TN ADDITION TO THE MONTHLY-LINE 

X of Steamers lietweon BOMBAY and TRIESTE, the Company 
A Livvo resolved upon establishing a transhipment service at Psrt 
f-ald for goods shipped for Trieste by steamers sailing under any 

_hug whatever, from the JAPANESE, CHINESE, and INDIAN 

Ports to Ml- DITERIt ANLAN or BRITISH Torts via Sues Canal. 

Merchants urid Shippers, who avail themselves of this mode of conveyance, ore 
respectfully requested to address such goods to tho Austrian Lloyd’s Agency at 
Fort iraid, wlileli will care, for their transhipment upon and forwarding by the Com¬ 
pany's weekly steamers mulling between that port and Trieste, via ALEXANDRIA, 
charging the Inllnwmj, mtesot freight: — 

Cotton, Wool, Skim, Tea.■millings por ton of 40 Eng. c. ft. 

Indigo, Silk..„ », 20 cwt. 

Hum, Incense,Cotteo. Pepper, 

Oil-Seeds, Ginger, Klee, OIK &o. Id ,, , 20 cut. 

inclusive of transhipment expeus s, as also of eventual chmgcsfor disambarknieut, 
sloilng mid re-eiubarkinent On these rates n icdactloii ol Hs. per ton Of 20 CWt. IS 
allowed vv hen goods aro receiv ed and cmbarkel at Port t’uld by any other tnodium 
thuiitli.il id' the Lloyd's Agency • 

The Coiiqinny imdn take, nt Merclmiits' request, the Insurance lagainst boa risks 
die lollowmg pmiiimn per cent List.-- 

From Port !Mild to Trieste s shillings fiom lat of April to 10th (September. 

in ,, i*t ot Oct. to 2tst March. 

Guilds for Odessa mid ports ot th*’ ; j nan, TmkMi and Greek Coast touched at by 
thoCoinpanj’s steamer.-*, will also be iveeived and forwarded at the above rates of 
freight By older of the Board of Directors, 

Trieste, l.»th February 187". 'A. C. UUMPEKT &Co., 

Bombay, 2 ird March i 87", \gents of the Austrian Lloyd's S. N. Co 

STEAM COMMONLCATLON WITH ITALY, VETbOME 
CANAL. 

TMJ'XSUS. u * KUBATTINO A Co/a 

f,\ /|7 SI 1;|\\ -HL ITXLIAN MAIL STEAMERS arc running between 

^ calling ut. Llguorn, Naplxs, llNUkl 

^B^g^HB^g^gfoeessl Miuliy Ai.tx an nui a), Pour b aid, Suez, Adm, *i yf 

The next .'sicuincut of tlio uliuve Conipam leaving this port will lie the newly 
English-built Steam-ship " IN'DIW 2,5 m unis Lurdco, Captain DsOXHO, with 
superior Accommodatloii lor Lst, 2nd, and Jul I’lass I'asseugcis. Bbo is expected iu 
uriiva by Hie end of Jnmiaiy, and will nmat-qiientlv bo despatched within tlic 2nd 
or <Jrd week ot lYbruarv l«71 

More precise information regarding her depaituro will bo given on hor arrival. 


PASS FAG KR RATES, 
lnilusive ot all uansit teds through tin: Suez Canal. 


1st Class 

To Ade.u. 

,. hue/.. 

,, Port Saul. .. 

Alexandria. 

., Mcs-imi. 

,, NtipleN. 

,, Leghorn . 

,, Genoa .. 

,, Mur sell le s (Inin 

shipnicntat tii iiou) ■/i ,, 
Children under -t years, iree ot cli.irge 


£2? 


Vi 

.50 

r,0 


. £1.5 
. 22 
. 21 
. 2 r» 


I 


hid clash. 
£4 
’ 8 
• !) 

■ u-io 
' 12 
• id 

11 

■ U 


. . ’.:» . 14-lt) J 

'Midi tm nut above i ' years lialf fare 


oihtift: it/ mi 1 / of the uhoir numeti Aft'dita i anftl/l 
icy ol the Cumpanj u bteumers to the port of 


Railway Tickets, from SCE/ Lo ALEXANDRIA, with all tliu privileges 
gers by the P. ft O. Co., First CiM-fi, ; Second </lahh £2 , i’iulduln 
under 10 > ears at Halt Fahe. 


ol p.i> 


In conjunction witli tho Austrian l.lovd, Cargo for Trieste ,tnd \ eiiue can h ■ j 
booked through from Bombay by tho P ft O. Co , and the Bom Lav mid Bengal steam j 
bhip Co., and via Bombay from tho various polls touched at by the steuaicm oi Lie ■ 
British India Steam Navigation Coinpuny. < 

TUANBIIIPMKNT SERVlCL AT PORT SAID, 

GOODS for Trieste, Vehice, Odens.i, aul FoiVs »»n theLynau, Tar isli ami Gi*vk 
Coasts, sliipiied by Stcamoru under unv Flag whutcvci troio Japuiie. e, Chiiie^. j 
.unl Indian Porta bound to Mcdltcmincau ur Ri.tisli Porta via SUEZ CANAL, a 
receiveil anti transhipped b> fhe Aummmi IJovd'a Agent at Foil Said, an I t« 
warded to tlioir deal in.i Lion u> liio'o.u ui.h r'gniar lines m .teaiueis. 

For further imrtleularv, uiid for Height a" i pa^sagt apply to 

A. C. tiCMPEUT & Co., 

Bombay, 2 Ash Lane. • Agents for the Anatn.ui Lloyd 


Passengers aie allowed t obmik the 
unl are tree to resume it by 
destination maiked on their Thketn. 

Passengers leturnlng within six montlis of tlioir departure from Bombay by the 
steamers of the Company, are ontitlcd to a reduction of 20 per cent, on the return fhre. 
Borths may be secured in advance by depositing half the Passage Money. 

For piospeclus, rules of freight, and further particulars, apply to 

VOLK ART BROTHERS, 

Bombay, 10tli Decoupler 1870. Agents, Rubuttnm St<*uin Navigation Company, 

ST 10 AM < ().M M UN I (’ AT IO N WIT11 THE PERSIAN 
UULF, VIA KUURACI1EE. 

luta < hurt'/i/oj fjtin/o and l'a.*.s, n< ten ,it /ttnntra, fo mol jront Hay lad, with the 
L’ujihntlcs and i'lji is Steam Sn*iytUion Company 

f ;j A. r PIlE Riitiwli India Steam Navigation Company, 

^ -L (Li idled), l mu k M vil Com II,vo w mi Goveiinment, will 

despati || .1 sre.um r t \ny 11 d;n s to rht Pekscax Gulf, touching at 
K( iikaciii.l Ui MU >s Mi.cai, lit viiui Auhas, Lino.V, BUSUIRB, 
1’ao, Ma.iu II uaii, .nut Bl h Ml All. 

human J>7". U . N1COL ft Co. Agents. 

STEAM roMMl'NIUATloN WITH TilE MALABAR 
r<)A,si\ UEYLUN, \FADRA.S, AND CALCUTTA. 

f PlIK Ui'iiish India Stuftin Navigation Coni[mny t 

JL fl,mnt'iii, I m.i k C-MiiAi'i- vvnii Gov minviem, despateh 
• il> ai wirii M.i.l-i, Caswngei s, and Cargo, every four- 

■■ i -m I * cminm.. :il lor jui-sengei< for tin* ffeilghoyria 
, , nu i nn ) umI ut Cid’riu for Ik’ypoie, and proceed 

i tuk ■ tin- -mi K« u •, pirkiinj up the sieainer at Madras 

\\. Mt’t'L ft i 'o M Agents. 




Ill iKt, lilllKIllOM' .11 
i‘ m tin-in > In i:nl 
PH’-Htiiimrs for C.ilci 
Itf'inhav, .fanua,'. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

f Ikad Office : JO & 20, Corn hill, London. 

Capital fully subscribed.JW,&o.i,,Kiti. 

Amount paid up . pofnyv »i> 

LONDON' BOARD OF DIRELTOUK. 

John Boihtead, I'fiij., (Priceami Bnusteml.) 

Jmikwiam Colman, K-<|.. (-L&.I. Column.) 

Alk iu.i> Gillh, K"m|., !j, Arte)piii Terrace, \V . • 

NciiCMUiiOnitriTiiH, Esq , Lee, Kent 

('AMI Kt IIanndn, !>q., (Samuel Hanson A bon ) 

liiKUKim b XV. ilAintH, INq., t’Mxnn A: 11 .t»-i i- ) 

Fuakcis Hicks, Tsq., (Thomas*. Pram is Uhls ) 
doll* Hom.soM, K»q , Cl.runt, llorl^mi A Co j 
F. Lv/ikwimiiiiv, l.sij , (Hunk of New Zialtind ) 

I'llAltl.KS .1 lilAK ) M| , ( Ldll, Soils d Co 
XV ILM AM IdAKK, II, Ettsti llOllp, L C. 

A .1 Mr sun i %, |<Nq , M 1* . I Hi, Wood - in U. .iml Xi.tpj^imtol 
III 1 su\ U Thk, Esq., M. I’ , 1 Pis k lirnflieis * Co ) 

Am x. l.’om hTsnN, E%q . V >, Giulion btrcef, W. C. 

D Cixipkr N m i, Ksi| , I.-mkIoii mid BriuH 
Ai.kswdkk bin, Esq., << Inin hill A; *lm ) 

11 r mi\ Tnount, Esq , (houeriV Lawson ) 

Jamks I’. \\ ttuiuioi si., l,sq , f.l C. £ M. M oodlmusi ,) 

JiNlUAN liltANCm- CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, II.vIlE Stkeei. 

INDIAN MKANCH 


Modes of receiving the Bonus declared. 

1. !•} an increase of the sum assured. 

2 liy u payment in cash 

By a fHsnnanent reduction of futme rrcinJunis. 

J.'roHij.fc# or Holin') <lnUtrc>l on J\)hcic* zffevtNl in 1883, til the Division 0/ Profits, 31st 
December, 1887. 


A 

ut entry 


-1*» 


bum 

Assuicd. 


C h. rt. 
1,000 0 0 
1,00,1 I) o 
l,o *o o o 
1,010 0 0 


Bonus 

Added. 


Yearly Rate 
of Bonus 
per cent, on 
sum Assured. 


M, s. d. 

100 0 0 

10(i O 0 

10(5 0 0 

110 0 0 


£ 

2 


DIKECIVKS OK T 
T. -\ Apr ah, Es«| ( Messr». Apt nr A Co..) Meivlnuit 
li. M. Ill, AIK Mr, l.v| , Men limit. 

I'. (1 y.Luiuiit.K, l.sq . (Messrs Atkinson, Tilton te < 
r resident of the Chamber «►» Common <■. 

.1 C Minim, Fsq., (Messrs Kclllevv ell, Pullen A’ ( •) , i Me» 
«». C. I’Ai'i,, Ksi| , Bun hUi-id-Law, iMlIeintiim bt.iinliim 1 
<Tiiment ot India. 

(UMIHISOK, I s y , (Mn-|. JJuii'i-, b.nnlui an I • 
Registrar cl (lie 1 Jha-me «d i ’al.ultu. 

MKIMUAL OJ’TIUKItS. 

fill. N C l!i'>'( II Mr i*i t 11 >"ii s l 'i I* 

i> to l r m , 

1 Ov b*. II l 1 1 1.1 1 . 1 1 ■* . I M l.ini llmu • I2j In 2 I 


i ) Mm h ml. \ i> 


Surrender Values. 

roll- ics ai purchased by tliis company ut an cquituble v’5uc after payment of 
l'lMiimms |ni* tlu'ee your,*. 

Days of Grace. 

Minty days me allowed Inr tlic payment of Premium*, wlieu they aic pa}able 
}( > uri\. or li.df-yeurly, and blu-on when quarterly oi monthly . 

I orb Mill Policies may lie reined at any timii witliiit six months, |f satisfactory 
on duel e\nl -iilo ol the lictlllli of Lhe> Iilu he piodlieed (ill till! CNpense of the As- 
s.iii il . .mil u line of ono-half per eent. be paid on the sum .mined. 

Claims. 

Tin e an pifld oit? month after pi oof tButisl.tctor\ to the Inreetois) of the 
ii. eeii- ■ ol the r.ives iissiiied hits hem furnished to the Conipnil}, and the late 
id I lum^r »ill in' ai iablv he t« o shillings .sterling per Rupee. Sluuml death oreur 
within (lie days of ;;iiue, the 1’oliiy will soil bo \ajirt, uml thy sum assured paid alter 
■ iediu I mu or l lie rieiiiinm. The importance ol this last regulation is obvious. 

Limits as to Residence and Travelling. 

I iw . .('■'.ined at Indian rate', who nro not -,r.ifmiii!? pel sous, me allowed to reside or 
iiui-d w illieut lieensc, n, nn>i /»*// •>/the >• o ><! pmvideil they do not proceed to any 
(.muili} Ii eh is at win. 

General Regulations. 

Tin l.iiLlidi rule lakes elleel It mu the date <d dcpilrtiuv foi Ldtope fimn Alexandria 
m | i "nid, and Hi 1, Indian i ate fimn the date (it iiiiImiI <il Vi] In I of Lho.sc places 
onivji.il b mud. 

Mi.'m ,*l In. ini 1 V t.miji I 'uty hi e ]Mid by the ''oirjpanc No IdUiaiice I eC 01* 
"I III I pa> Ml rit is i Lump'd ol the Assure l beyond till l’i e liitiiu. 

ncMt iiiiv bv elleited, whin neiissai', on the .'line day tluir T’lopo.'dH 


I'll.’ <i 

Lied Mu 


r.AMvKKS. 

(■'ii; il Mao I, 1 .a poi in,, 

i,mlili Paul, m| India, l.iiiim 


SULKMTUJJS. 

\li",M' Jlirneis, Saudeisnn, and t pi.'ii 

LIFK DJCrMiTMKXT. 

THIb KOMTaNY li.iMiig a subscribed f’updal ■>( Two Alilh ms mid a II.di tn i line, 
of which JC2.“»0,''hrt is paid up, en«timlh nuuiunteos lI^. fiiltiliiii iil ol Ms eimaunneliM 
with the Assured, who arc eiiiuely lehend tiom t lie p< i smart liability ol Mutual 
rimers. The liujim tunee of these eoiisIdiMiiluuis will »e exiduiti.i those wlm lelletl 
on the duration ot l.ife Assiir.uiLO emitraefs. The Knuds ol the lab Ih pm Inn nt ai e 
kept pet fcctly ilatiiu l Iroin those ol llie «dlo i l>i’p.utineiils, and me invested in lift* 
names of .sepalftte Tiueltis The I’nisjicet ol limius to the I’mH« 'palm# I’oliei- 
holders la umisiiHlIy nouil, as I he expenses to he home h\ the late I h .inch have b.en 
limited by lesolulonia eiubodii'd in the I'ced ot m ut io u .mall p* i clji t..k,i* 

on the Anmml I'rendmn Income 

The first I.ife 1’ollev was issued ill May Iso? nn ilk ;lsi Dienobei 1-i.n, llie 
l.il'e Fiemluni Income, exclusive ol lie-ussmed ICisl v ., was a'-act ..'.olio, mid .if the 
sumo dale this I.lie Tmst Funds t.,, thr l'i umu n ■ /// >h> <• L>r> l'"'" «■* e\i eedi d 
,LlHt*, 0 (K», beinn upwards of si\iv ]«ei eeul. ol I he amount mekedupon whole tale 
Policies then In fuier .(//</ fi oi nhmi ,/oi till /$tfun i, om% tin tin //<- 

H IMOIIlll II flontt.U* lift hlt'lil tl/'OII Ft Infill’/ . 

tn ililihtloii hi thr \» i in itu thu< iilhn iIf‘1 llleie ar.* Ihe (hiniiil In' '•'/>'(■% ol llu 
('ompuiiv. wldi h e\ei ed ^,''i(H',i'i>0, and the uiaulled t'apii.ilol t J.'J <•>, I 

Four-fifths ol (lie nitm l’lt'fHsof the l.ilo Ih.iMcli aic di\I'lblc aiiioit^ llu I'.i'li- 
i ip.iilnn Ikdie}-holdeis. 

Rates of Premium. 

Tlitae Hie cencially lowci lhan Hiu t utes ol othei Olllccs 
iTeiiiiiuna are iccelved- 
J. \nniially 

2. Half-yearly, ijuurkil}, and Monthly. 


r... b i 
i ) 

/. i 
/,/ 
i:->. 


\ j ul 'h e 


( it/' m>i r i 

Intto 
Ditto , 

t fiituifiorth 
t hit mi oi in 
Imlho'i'oi . 


Examples 

_ . t’l\ II . ~ _ 

For the Asynmiiri ql' ll 


of Willi 

I 

. l nuo 


Profit llalns 

Mil.IT \I;Y. 

or f h e r/nik Ym m, o/ f/nr 









r K 








Anuuul 

Mon t hly 

u ~=. 

1 full .hi iy 

ijll it lerlv 


JS, 

Premium. 

Premium 

bli 

1'ienmim. 

Pi i-nijum 











Us. a. p. 


11s. » p 

Hi a. 

P- 

90 

;iy 

‘I 8 2 


21 7 0 

12 7 


40 

47 

4 :i !i 

'll' 

27 a S 

H 12 

ti 


(52 

b u :) 

•lb 

IP lo ll 

r. 10 

2 


Examples of Without Profit Rato8. 




CIVIL. 

_ 


MI LITANY 

_ 


ii 

Annual 

(Juartcrly 

Premium. 

si 

1 

Hali-jeurlv , 

Monthly 


21 

Premium. 


Premium. | 

Premium. 


2$ 



1 





It.'. U. p. 


J{> a p ' 

li*» ll 

P- 


9* 

!*» 1 l 

•in 

•2.) J.’ V) 1 

.1 it 

7 

40 

i tv* 

l 1 2 1 

40 

21 7 " | 

i :» 

S 

4ii 

■ 4-*' 

12 11 15 

,V) 

•il a a 1 

ti 


Examples of Short Term Rato'*. | 




H 

vluarlei ly i 

Monthly 

1 


Annuul 

1 11 till -V fill 1} 

i "b 

Premium 

Premium. 


SI 

rromium 

Premium. 

g ^ 




5a 

Civil. 

<5 

Alilitniy. 




Ba. a p 


liv a. i> 

Bn a 

I'- 

93 

28 

14 !) 0 

4., 

10 1 1 

2 !.» 

ii 

■1’ 

20 

1.-. 1 3 

.V.i 

11 D 1 

:: o 

•i 

BONUS 


rd. 

i en :i]i|i'uidi I i i l». mi 1 1 i'>n w itu tin lair Heiuirtnieiit.- 
I iico% 11 ianL.il .-"ovvlife hunk, 

.. Fiit/er. I'k-i . I5ni.lv ol 1 len^uI• 

. . J. A inieida, I sq. 

.. \ H. jiain, Ksi|. 

. Mes-us. (k W. W heat ley V Co. 

.. .. W. Neill, Ksi|., IbmL of Bengal. 

.. . • bunk ot Upper India 

,, .. T Burns & Co. 

.. .. -l.imes Beopf, Ks<i 

,. .. K. ('. Lain)), I.Mp 

.. .. Walter Adlmd, F,s«|. 

.. .. Delhi Bank t'orponitie* . 

.. 11, B. .StcTiiilalr, I.»n , Bank uf BcDyal, 

.. Mcsms Kelly d: t o. 

. . .. N. V. L’ogose, Kh«i 

.. .. Lhi/UMiofc Fuidooiijee, Bs/j. 

. . . . ( '. (<1 llllHlII, list | • 

.. .. Heetfi Ilium, p-sq , Agra Ban; 

.. .. W. Dick.son, Ksq . Ilimk of Bongul 

.. Messrs Arbutlmot Jc Co. 

.M . \dlaul, j^wq. 

.. to-eetlium & IVlulc. 

.. T. Bunas & Co. 

.. .. 'i'honias A; t'o 

.. ... T A. Clarke, Esq. 

.. Ml-sm’s. Kelly X Co. 

.. . YV Fi.isei, INi|., Ikmk ol' Bengal. 

..I*. II. J), de PonibHl, Esq. 

.. ., Mcssin Bullock brotliors. 

.. . . 11. Uu.dley, Esq 

.. .. E. ll. Foley,Esq. 

.BA. Withidl,EM[ 

.. .. United Bunk of India. 

.. E l)alBl«?i H h, Esq. 

.Ditto 

.. .. tlrecthani & White. 

Fire Department- 

Tho lirnt conioduation in selecting an Ottioo should he iU ability to pci form its 
engiigementh: in this i-csiicct the Coniniercial Union, by itu very 'urge aubaenb- 
I d and paid-up I'upitnl, otters mi undo bted guarantee. 

The Fire I'lennum ineoincof Dm Company, u.s ut 3i#t December, exceeded 
ij'liO.iYvo. 

Fire IiiHiuauecs are giauLCcl ut favourable ratoa througliout Bengal, the North- 
UVst Pruvmoes. and tho Tunjub, c»n Merchandise Waieliouses, Screw-Houses, 
Midw, Dweliing-IloiiHea, Shipping, &c. 

Rates for Fire Risks in Ca lcutta.__ 


I'ntiin 

Di'to 

/* HtlH'iOl .. 
/,‘iiniftnm , , 
Hohi/hninl Instil 
Nut/u t 

Sunuoi ,, 
Simla ., 

Tn ho»t ., 

/ ‘mho Hit .. 

Ditto 


The buildings lieing Brick or Stone, built and tiled 
or roofed with Metal, Sinte, or Cliunani. 


Policy-holders have the option, wheu their Policies arc unencumbered, of selecting 
any of the following. .— 


I’livate Dwullniu llouso.. .. .. . 

Slnqii uni Waiohotisch— 

No huAiirdous Goods rr Trade ,, .. •• •• 

Warranted Unit u»i JutoA 
cotton In u loose slate I • • 
deposited in the Build- | 
mgs. J .. 

Bonded Warehouse, no Hazardous Goods .. . • •• 

Jute and Loose Cotton. 

Presses or Scrdw-Uonws Gotten oi Jute (warranted no 
artificial light used.) 

Without such Warranty.. 


llnzardoiiM Goods 
Tiadc from to 


r l rum 

( W 
or ei 
be c 
mgi 



Per Rs. 

io<»- ~ 






JS 

•a 

JS 

1 

1 

a 

o 

1 

B 

E 

S 

a 

<ri 

w 

03 

in 

** 




— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

2 


8 

ti 

1 

H 

10 


A 

4 

11 

u 

ti 

6 

8 

0 

* 

«: 

16 

P2 

8 

7 

20 ! 

1C 

10 

6 

24 

1H 

12 

0 


The rates for Mofiib^d Risks may he ascertained from tho Manager. 

Agents ut Sinula—Tlie Simila Bank Corporation. 

Claims settled without refercuee to England. ' 

(A.plcs of the lost Report and Balsncs Slioet of the Company together with l orms 
of Proposals and all further information, may be obtained l»y letter or on application 
at the Calcutta Office between li) and fi ; or on Saturdays betwoen 10 and 2. 

By order of the Directors of the Indian Branch, 

No I, Hare.Street, ) r <-• H. OtiBOURNE, 

Caleuttu, 7th November, 1870. j ' 

Applications for Agencies wUl be jreceived from InCuenUal MofussU llcsldents. 
















THE 

3nta Cnnnnnist, 

A Monthly Journal Devoted to Economic and Statistical Inquiries concerning India. 

VOL. II.] CALCUTTA, THURSDAY 15th DECEMBER, 1870.* No. &. 


®It(( Jniiatt cfyottamist. 


EDlTOlllALd : 

The Bosnian Circulai . 

The “ Press ” mnl tlio Win ...... 

NOTEB OH TlfB WaB . 

Transference of Meta to Prussia.. 
Tho English Spectator on Prus¬ 
sia's outrages ai{iilust right.... 
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THE lUbSSTAN CIRCULAI?. 


The whole gravamen of this difficulty Lenin the proof which 
it aliords that respect for treaty obligations is for the present 
lost in Europe. To illustrate our meaning, we point to the 
fact that although tho Treaties of IS 15 \H;ro framed, and 
necessarily framed, in u spirit of hostility to Franco, and wore 
over so regarded by her statesmen, no French Govcninji'iit 
over drained of repudiating the obligations which they imposed 
upon tho nation. French statesmen honorably recognized 
their binding character, and looked to time to modify such of 
their provisions as were obnoxious to them Treaty engage, 
ments between nations arc what lawyers call f - contracts of 
imperfect obligation,” the only power capable of enforcing 
them resting upon the combined action of the surroundin 
nations* A State which assumes to itself the right u 
cancelling its treaty obligations is a public enemy, and in the 
future will come to bo treated as such. On no other basis than 
some such general agreement amongst nations to punish the 


in which ho repudiates the treaty, as a preliminary to all con¬ 
sent to the Conference. Whatever course Russia may now 
take, the English Ministry is quite right in refusing to review 
tho treaty, until Prince ( lortaflJiakofPs Circular, which is a sim¬ 
ple defiance of public law, is withdrawn. 

Should Russia refuse to withdraw the Circular, England must 
absolutely decline the Conference. Sho is bound to do 
this in behalf of Europe. Should tho Russian Minister 
attempt to give effect to his Circular, it will be the duty of 
f'ViT/f dctlLcd Cabinet to resist and punish the treaty-breaker. 
It will be tho duty of all alike to do so, of the American Cabi¬ 
net as much as the European ones. As the most powerful of 
them all, and the .State against which the offence was specially 
directed, England no doubt has peculiar responsibilities of 
her own m the matter That it would be her duty to engage 
single-handed in wai against the offender is not however dear; 
but if other powers iiro prepared to follow her, she cannot right¬ 
ly, we think, refuse to lead them. Unfortunately at tho present 
moment owing to the ascendancy which Prussia has gained by a 
course of foreign policy described by Mr. Gladstone as “ brutal 71 
and u unscrupulous," no genuine alliance exists between any 
two nations in Europe. Each Cabinet isolated from every 
other. That a secret treaty of sumo Wnd exists between Russia 
and Prussia seems to l>c undoubted, but the alliance whatever 
be its nature, is lmllnw and unscrupulous, and will not bear tho 
light ol day. Under the ascendanc) of this sinister Power, the 
leiyu ul" public hiw in Europe bus for the present becu 
completely subverted and o\erthruwu 

Louis Napoleon .strove to substitute to, era of Congresses 
for tlie reign of Law. which lie saw w.is crumbling away 
and disappearing. Km ope is launched apparently upon 
a period of complete lawlessness. The repudiation of tho Treaty 
<ff lholi by Russia, is quite as ju -l Liable as was tho repudiation 
of tin* Treaty of lsli by Prussia in IttG 4. Roth Powers deserve 
to he treated ns common enemies, and if England enters upon 
a great war, not in maintenance of tho Treaty of J Hod- 
fur which wo ‘ are little—but in \ indication of public law 
and public morality, she will deserve nnd will, we trust, re¬ 
ceive the assistant. 1 of other Powers. Treaties cannot bo too 
curefiiPy or too equitably framed, nor their doli be rate breach 
afterwards too severely punished. Prussia is at this moment 
forcing an inecpiitable and impossible :roaty upon the French 
people, calculating upon their breaking it the moment they 
are powerful enough to do so. She is the groat demoralizer, and 
the gient disturber of Europe, and is the real instigator of this 
Russian outbreak against public luw\ 

THE “PRESS 7 ’ AND THE WAR. 


treaty breaker, will general peace and order over be maintained. 
All question of the reasonableness or otherwise of the engage¬ 
ments under which the Russian Court came by tho Treaty of 
Paris, is out of court under present circumstances. By repudiat¬ 
ing that treaty, the Russian Court has placed itself outside the 
pale of law, and must be held to be a common enemy by nil 
civilized powers. To narrow the quarrel to a duel between 
Russia and England, is a profound mistako. England may 
have a special interest in the maintenance of the treaty, but that 
interest is altogether subordinate to the interest which 
all Europe has in compelling its various members to respect 
their engagements. Lord Granville is therefore perfectly 
right inlrequiiing Prince Gortschakoff to withdraw tho Circular 


It is a popular, perhaps a true belief, that “'notwithstanding a 
great deal of fustian and bad taste therein, with many other 
tilings as little to be commended, the Press must, in its nature, 
be an instrument of good ; and'that it is as much as can 
be hoped from any human institution that the good shall greatly 
exceed tlie evil of it.” Restraints upon it, serve we are 
assured, but to enthr*il the judgment and conscience* of 
the nation ; to bind it over in slavery to the party for 
the time in power, and to involve the people in hope¬ 
less ignorance and error. The liberty of the press and the 
liberties of the country, wo arc told, stand or fall together, 
aud the Press itself becomes respectable in proportion as it 
becomes free. In spile of the platitudes with which the world is 
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plied upon thin subject, it is difficult to decide whether upon 
the whole society is tlio better, or the worn?, for that peculiar 
institution of modern timoa which we call with some felicity—the 
fourth estate. Look at the tyranny which a man in the position 
of the editor of the Time*, exercises upon opinion. At bot¬ 
tom the editor of that paper is a hik>1>. TTv has no 
reverenco in bis nature for merely personal greatness or 
capacity. Corrupt in tbc^vnlgar sense of the word ho is not ; 
corrupt in a very fruo .sense* he is. Lord Palmerston had only to 
open his drawing room to this gentleman and button 
hole him for tlnve or four minutes in the presence of society, to 
secure his support from one session to another. The earnestness 
of Mr. (Jladstono has simply excited his enmity and provoked his 
sneers. The Statesman with the straw in bis mouth and a 
wink in his eye, w.is exactly 4o his mind. The nge has ut 
last become more serious, and so of course has the Tims. While 
Louis Napoleon, with the earnestness of a man full of a great idea, 
wasjirging the making of the Suez Canal uj»< apitalists 

of Europe, Lord Palmerston and the Timm were declaring 
that it could could not bo made., and that it. was not intended 
to be made ; and that the projec t. was simply a device for placing 
a French army in'po.ssession of Egypt. 

llad Louis Napoleon remained Emperor, lie would have 
bridged or tunnelled the English Channel as mindy as lie mud e 
the Suez Canal, to make of two nations one people, emulating 
each other ouly in iho arts of industry, and by their united 
might holding the brigandage of the woild in vhvck What, 
hope is there of bridge, or tunnel, or effectual cheek now t Vour 
Delanos could see in the proposal only the mean.- of an 
insidious invasion for the overthrow of our island lihurlies. 
All that, tlio leading journals of England and Prance could do lo 
thwart, tho rule of the French Emperor mid to m ik-' i!s con¬ 
tinuance ituposMihlo at home and su-pectcd abroad, they .sys¬ 
tematically did. Tho conduct of the 7kW* towards the French 
Emperor has boon full of dishonor. As in the American war the 
wliolo force of thn journal was prostituted to holster the most dan¬ 
gerous conspiracy ever organized against human liberty ; so m 
this present war, it Inn ignored thn whole course of Prussian his¬ 
tory and tin own upon the French Emperor the guilt of luents 
that were made inevitable by the intrigues of the Pru-wnn 
Court. Had Louis Napoleon boon born in the purple, the Tunes* 
which “ reverences a Lord," but has no lwiivnee for perso¬ 
nal capacity, would lia\c bidden the world .see m him the grert 
King of France. As it is, ho was only the adventurer of Leicester 
Square, tho Parvenu of tho Tuilleries. 

If wo owed the Exhibition of ItCil to the late Prince Consort, 
it was Napoleon who soized the idea, mid who made these LJ.rpo¬ 
sitions ho powerful an incentive to the arts and sciences. Who 
b,ut this man wcaild have conceived the idea of bringing peace¬ 
fully together iu one city, as he did only three years ago 
at the Exposition of Paris, tho sovereigns of Russia and Turkey, 
Prussia and Austria, and a host of the minor potentates of the 
Continent. The crowned heads of Europe have had a real re¬ 
spect for this man ; the flunkey 7Y«tc«r—none. The Prussian King 
in spite of himself is shewing that respect even iu»w It is your 
scribblers in the Press that have none. 

Tho prejudices amongst Englishmen which this war has 
brought to light are almost incredible Ask tho ui_xt man you 
meet, what he menus when lie says the French Emperor was “ a 
tyrant.” In every corner of France, men have been at libcity to 
do and say everything that men may rightly do or say in any 
part of tho world. Even the ruffian Rochefort was allowed to 
publish the Lanterns in Paris, week after week, until men 
wondered to what lengths tho Imperial forbearance would go. 
France, under Napoleon, had complete religious freedom for the 
first time in her history ; fulPcivil and political freedom ; and but 
for file ignorance and opposition of the people, would have had 
full commercial freedom also. Frenchmen were free to do and 
say anything and everything they pleased, so long as they did 
not conspire against tho Government. They w r ero allowed, how¬ 
ever, the utmost license, und ue we think, unwisely, to attack 
that Government in the press. Practically, France has been in 
the Enjoyment of liberty as complete as could bo conferred upon 


a people. Invidious distinctions of rank were unknown, and 
perfect equality before the law established between all classes. 

On tho other hand, Prussia has been under the most iron 
despotism. Its Parliament has met year, after year, only to 
be treated with contornpt. Its standing army has beeu 
increased in the teeth of a united popular opposition ; its taxes 
levied without the pretence of consulting the people ; its 
j press published under stern restrictions, and its foreign 
I affairs conducted by Bismarck without tho knowledge even of 
tho so called Cabinet itsolf. When therefore hysterical gentle¬ 
men like tho younger Trevelyan, or Professor Wordsworth, 
exclaim so violently against “tho personal rule’* of the Emperor, 
wc naturally ask what they mean l We truly do not know. 
If the Freuch Emperor’s foreign policy was guided by 
himself personally, as no doubt it was, the foreign policy 
of Prussia has been openly defiant of its parliament and 
people too. We me not upholding “personal rule” It is 
a grave and fatal mistake. But nothing but the must hopeless 
prejudice van condemn so bitterly the personal rule” of tho 
Emperor, while keeping profound silence as to the personal 
rule of Bismarck. When we remember, movoover, that “ the 
p rt r.:onal rule " of tho one was generous in its aims, while that of 
the other has been marked by nothing but ambition and greed, 
we stand amazed in the preface of prejudice so profound. 
The vie: j and fiulings of tho French national character 
are all charged upon the French Emperor personally, 
while Bhunnrck and the Prussi .-n King are credited with the 
solid, if neither very generous nor amiable, qualities of the Ger¬ 
man people. The hatefulness and guilt of the Prussian course 
are held, after some uuueeoun table fashion, to disappear in the 
pre w nee of the respectable and quiet character of the people, 
A i*nr<id«Talimi which but ng^-avaf'es the guilt of these men, 
is held (o ub-;ol\e them from guilt altogether. Tho war of 
IS iiJ, in the emphatic language of the people themselves, was, 

V ti •' oin mans war” So deep was the indignation of the Lnnd- 
wohr at that war, that Bismarck did not dare to show him¬ 
self in its ranks for fear of being shot. Its success simply 
debauched the public mind, and now Englishmen are bow¬ 
ing down before tho idol then set up to tho demoralizing 
of the worshippers. Upon the French Emperor, meanwhile, is 
heaped all tho odium of Parisian vices aud excesses, lie 
who ,stro\ e to prevent the war and would fain have disarmed 
Europe, is tho groat criminal of all ! English journalism 
throughout the war, has been simply below contempt. Per¬ 
sonal rule in perfection is the Prussian rule, as everyone knows 
who knows modern history ; but the character of the Ger¬ 
man., themselves being good, masks the odiousnesa, while it 
increases the guilt, of that rule. Iu Franco, tliu rule of the 
Emperor was in advance of the character of tlio people—notably 
so in tlic eominer. i d treaty and in its attitude towards this 
war—while it has to bear all the odium of the nation’s sins 
and failings. 

A very fair illustration of tho licence which English journal 
ists are accustomed to allow themselves, when speaking of the 
French Emperor, was recently furnished by a local contempora¬ 
ry. Speaking of Louis Napoleon’s presidentship, it says :— ’* It 
“ rested on a huge• lie. Ho swoie faith to the Republic ; he 
*• designedly and at once set himself to break his oath. In 
“common life one likes to deal with the man who never keeps 
“ things <m the background to bo turned up at inconvenient 
“ times, as the secret treaty was turned up by Bismarck, There 
4 * is something hateful in that; and t/uit Napoleon did. He 
“ never intended to remain President either for ten years or for . 
“ life. Ho intended to be Emperor, and he stepped to the 
“ throne over an awful orirne ; a crime so base that it has af- 
“ fected tlio whole tone of human society from that day to this, 

“ and will affect it for ceuturies. All the waters of the ocean 
“ will not wash from Napoleon’s narno that groat crime.” 

The writer who indulges in this passionate language, gives 
clear proof in the man nor of his doing so that he is merely 
reflecting what he has heard others say, or seen others write 
upon the subject. It is impossible that anyone who has studied 
for himself the history of the Revolution of 1848 down to the 
coup d* etatj should write in these terms about it. We hold no 
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brief fop tbe fallen Emperor, but feel deeply tbe debt which 
Englishmen owe to him, and are indignant at the appearance 
of such attacks in fcho columns of English journal.'.. Look 
at the statement that Louis Napoleon “ designedly and at 
once set himself to break his oath." Wo are not ho much sur¬ 
prised at the fact which is professed to be disclosed, as 
Curiotis to know by what means the writer ascertained it. How 
does he know that Louis Napoleon designed to break his oath 
from the first ? The charge is a very heavy one, and it is a 
grate impropriety to prefer it, if tho writer has no bettor ground 
fbf it than his belief that Louis Napoleon must have done so. 
We are satisfied from a study of the period that Louis Napoleon 
was loyal to the Republic; but at the same time quite ready to 
play the rfile of Emperor, if the people wished it. And nothing 
but hopeless prejudice can doubt that the French people, in voting 
him President, did so with a full intention of re-establish 
ing the Empire. Was there any guilt in Louis Napoleon 
accepting the Empire when it was all but thrust, upon him/ 
There is dishonor, in these national attacks upon tin* fallen 
Emperor, after tho complete condonation of the roup etat 
by tho English natiou and its Government. Can we forget, that 
the Queen of England was tho open guest of this m«'i only 
four years after what the writer hysterically describes as a 
“ crime so awful and so baso, that it will a fleet human society 
for centurios F ” You prove too much when you spei.k thus. 
Be good enough to remember that your Quoen and the venerated 
Prince Consort honored this c * great criminal” with their presence 
in his own Capital and Palace, and paid court to him upon that 
very throne to which you say “ he stepped by an awful crime.'’ 
Wo were nearer to these events at that time than we an* now, 
and the long and tried friendship of this man towards us. should 
have softened and not embittered their memory, at all events 
in tho eyes of Englishmen. The terms in which it has become 
the fashion to] speak of the coup d'etat are not even true, while they 
ore impossible to us, when we remember bow weighty are the 
obligations under which the nation lies to this man pei.ioimlly. 
Englishmen really seem to be making an effort to forget the 
nation’s debt to the Emperor by covering him with odium and 
putting him out of the pale of society lest his presence should 
bo a perpetual reminder of their shame 

It is easy to make light of tho fact, but assuredly tho historian 
will not do so, that this man was made Emperor by tho votes of 
five, six, and seven millions of Frenchmen- Tho statement \ hat the 
votes wero obtained by the influence of the Prefects and the Mai res, 
can imposo upon none but those who are the dupes of their 
own prejudices. Louis Napoleon had no possible means ot 
influencing the elections of I84i<, and yet he polled 5,‘>34,226 
votes in that contest against Cavaignacs 1,448,107, although 
all the influeuco of the Government had been used in the 
most unsparing and unblushing way in behalf of the hitter. 
What are Englishmen —who are they—that they should dictate 
to other nations whom they shall choose to be their rulers / 
If one thing is unequivocally certain in our days, it is that Luui H 
Napoleon wftis made President, and became Emperor, by the 
choice of the great mass of the French people. And English 
men resent the fact, and ever have resented it, because lie 
is a parvenu and not the legitimate Bourbon. Hud the 
Ducd’ An male been elected, wo should have approved it 
heartily, while the election of one of tho ablest men in 
Europe, offended the instinct that u loves a lord" beyond 
forgiveness. When the French people made Louis Napo. 
lion President, not for ten years as tho writer under review 
in his misty forgetfulness of facts asserts, but for four, 
—they intended to make him Emperor and wished him to bo 
Emperor. The factions of the Assembly knew this perfectly 
well, and Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, and Socialists 
conspired to thwart wjuit they saw to be the national wish- 
They brought matters to such a pass that Franco was on 
the very brink of civil war, when the leaders of tho army took 
the matter out of tlieir hands altogether, and quietly carried 
the coup d* etat. Without any prepossessions in favor of Louis 
Napoleon or prejudices against him, upon simply a candid review 
of the history of the period, our judgment revolts against the 
terms in which tho revolution of Bocember 1851 is commonly 


denounced. With Montalembert and our own Edinburg Reviewers 
of 1855, we doubt much whether the act was not an absolute 
political necessity. Of ouo thing we aro sure, that tho world 
would have called it a wise and patriotic act, but for the fact 
! that it promoted Louis Napoleon’s own personal interest. Make 
tin* worst of that you can, the fact remains that the coup eP etat 
to this hour seems to havo beo^ the only possible solution of 
the crisis at which everything had arrived. Tho knot could not 
bo untied, it could only bo cut, and because tho cutting 
of it wuhto the advantage of the man who cut it, ho is “an 
atrocious criminal*** hr at all events, for tho sake of the English 
character, protest that we dissent from such a judgment. 
No onu has ever yet ventured, as far os we know, to point out 
what Louis Napoleon ouy/^t to have done, instead of the 
coup d’ etat. Tho position was—tho coup d* etat or anorohy. 
Tt would be worth our re ml or s’ while to oontrftst tho history 
of the event in Blackwood's last number (Xovenibsr 1870) with 
tho wild language commonly applied to it by English journalists 
now that the Emperor has fallen. 

NOTES ON THE WAIt. 

Metz, it seems, is roquired to protect Berlin from the French, 
although a string of fortresses lies between thorn, while Paris 
is completely open to an assault from Metz. Europe is 
mad to allow the transfer. It simply mentis reducing France 
to a second-rate power, since a German army at Metz, lying 
cIoho to the very heart of France must paralyze the nation, 
and leave Bismarck at liberty to do what be pleases- 

The English Spectator has suddenly discovered, upon the 
appearance of an article from the pen of Mr Ludlow iu the 
Contemporary Review, that “Prussia has crowded iuto her 
“ brief existence as a kingdom, more cynically flagrant 
“ outrages against right than could bo found in any other 
“ period of history" “Can wo forget,” says tho writer, “ how 
“she bargained to take Hanover as tho price for joining 
“ Napoleon ? ” But how is it that the Spectator discovers this 
only now? The truth appears to be that English journalists 
are extremely ill-read in modern history. We find it difficult 
to make any other excuse for their writiugs during this war. 

All Germany, says Mr. Carlyle, “may now look forward to 
“ happier days iu a political sense than it has seen since tho Em- 
u peror Barbarossa left it. My individual satisfaction in all this 
“ is great ; and all England, I can say all tho intelligent in 
‘‘ England, heartily wish good fortune to braue old Germany, in 
“ what it has accomplished.” Unfortunately for Mr. Carlyle 
he and “ all the intelligent iu England ” with him were 
“ heartily wishing good fortune ” in tho very same way for* 
President Davis and the Southern States only a few years 
ago. Mr. Carlyle is a simplo worshipper of “ successful force,” 
and too little careful of the real character of his 
heroes. He could see nothing but heroism in the leaders 
of the great conspiracy against human freedom in 1864. 
Mr. Carlyle recommends German conquest from the senti- 
j wont which has made him always the worshipper of strength. 
“The apologist of despotism everywhere’,’ as the Daily News calls 
him, “ Mr Carlyle hates free government and personal in¬ 
dependence. He believes in slavory, white and black. The 
absence of the properly political virtues in the German people is 
to him their highest virtue. That pusillanimity whioh makes 
them acquiesce in invasions of civil right, and as obedient in 
political as in military affairs to their drill-sergeants and captains 
recommends them to him. When they pass out of this*stage 
lie will like them less. In tho meantime, it is well that men of 
calmer judgment should avoid allowing the simple question .of 
tho merits of the war to betray them into a quarrel of races. 
Mr. Carlyle’s fierce philo-Germanism is as dangerous ft 
sentiment as the blind philo-Gallicism against whioh he lifts 
up his voice.” 
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We suppose that uono of our readers forget his “ Iliad 
in a nutshell.” In that case, it is admitted that he began to 
worship what looked like success too early. It is not im- 
possible perhaps that he is falling into the snmo error again. 

The Saturday Reviewers in their issue of '29th October admit, 
that “ the French Government had mo.st distinct warning in 
“ 1868 that Prussia was preparing for war with them, and waft 
‘•looking to Alsaco at. least as the prize of eomj uest, and that 
“in the spring of that year General Von Moltke was engaged 
“ in a minute examination oi the iortres8(w and positions on the 
“ line of the Moselle” being secretly followed by a French agent. 
We also learn that “ behind the screen tho conquest of Alsace 
“ and Lorraino was the common talk of the inner circle of tho 
“Prussian court, and had boon so fin* years/ 1 It does not suit the 
Reviewers to admit as yot Ihnt tho war was forced upon the 
Kmperor, blit they have got the length of discovering 
that “there is little to choose between the statesmen of both 
sides*' in apportioning its guilt. We thought it was all engrossed 
by the Emperor ! They told u u so, not three months ago. 

Much unreasonable remark lias been made upon the 
slowness with which tho departments of France have res. 
ponded to the appeals made to their patriotism by Ihe Re¬ 
publican Government. Fiom tho tone < f the English press 
it would really seem to have looked for a liteial rising of tho 
people en masse. Whatever else characterises our age, thought¬ 
fulness nud reflection seem to be lost Wc believe the 
age reads too much, while it thinks Loo little, there ne\cv was 
probably a more superlicial generation than our own. Every¬ 
body knows everything, but you may tell off upon tho fingers 
of one hand the men of your acquaintance who ponder and weigh 
what they read. The rising of a people literally m masse is a 
very rare occurrence, and is ivi r preceded by long preparation 
for such a movement. France istill half bewildered by the 
weight of her calamities, but she i answering well to the ap¬ 
peals made to her patriotism 

We shall probably very much astonish some persons when we 
say that instead of expressing suprise at the want of discipline 
shown by tho French troops under their reverses, it would be 
more just to express astonishment that they held together so* 
well os they did, under generalship so manifestly incompetent, 
and against odds so overwhelming. The French army never 
was a disciplined force, even under the first Napoleon. 
If he had relied upon tho discipline of his armies for his successes’ 
they would never have been achieved The Froiuh army in 
modern times, w^iile full of soldierly instincts and of military 
dash, has ever been badly organised and imperfectly disciplined 
1)6 F6z6ii8uc’s Recollections of the Grand Army ought to have 
ong since dispelled all belief in the discipline of the forces <if 
the old Empire. A disciplined and well organised French army 
has not boon seen in modern times. General Troehu holds out 
to France for the first time, |the hop© of such a force being 
organised. 

We quote tho Indian Daily Mews However powerful and 
“ highly organised the Prussian army may be, the nation is 
“ neither intoxicated with victory nor maddened with an am* 

bitious lust for conquest beyond the borders of Gonuau- 
“ speaking countries It seems to us to bo clear that the cn- 
“ thusiasm of Germany must inevitably fall away from its pre- 
“ sent leaders, if this powerful element of success, which has 
u boen invoked in the support of German altars, is diverted— 
“ or if any effort is made to divert it—to tho propping up of 
“ a reckless military despotism, fired by prido ol race under the 
“flimsy disguise of national ambition. We have seen what 
“ Germany can do in a war which her people believe to be just 
“ and holy ;—it remains to be seen what they will do, if they 
u oan be persuaded to do anything at all, in an unprincipled 
“ and unjustifiable contest.” 

Has the writer been asleep all these years, or does he simply 


forget the war of 1866 ? So “ unprincipled and so unjustifi¬ 
able*’ was that war in the eyes of the Prussian people themselves, 
that they assembled throughout the country in crowds to 
protest against its prosecution. They called it 41 The one Man’s 
War,” and its author did not dare shew himself amongst 
tho Landwehr, for fear of being shot. But splendid suocess “ by 
the evidont favor of God” crowned it; and now the nation 
worships tho man whom it then execrated. It was with great 
difficulty that the King’s own scruples in that war were over¬ 
come, for lie knew well the baseness of the course by which 
Bismarck had forced matters to the ultima ratio . TBe Indian 
Dad// .Vrirs forgets tin* history of its own days. 

Gaul Vogt, “ tho well known philosopher,” as tho Pall 
Mall Gazette calls him, has published an honest letter upon 
the subject of the war in the Frankfort Gazette. He declares 
the war to lia vo been “ the necessary consequence of the cam¬ 
paign of 18(56,“ and lays the guilt of it upon Berlin as much as 
upon Paris. “ Both in Paris and at Berlin the Government has, 
“ since 1806, been endeuvouriug to < 'ccitc the people, not to ap- 
“ pease them. In the west this w,'-, done with much show and 

“ noise ; in the east quietly, but no less earnestly. 

“ Count Bisniark hns performed a master-stroke in shifting the 1 ' 
“ responsibility of the wai on France.” Thu Moscow Gazette 
says that “ the war was prepared by the astute policy of 
Bismarck not only at Berlin hut tn the enemy's camp." 
Bismarck took the utmost care to advertize to the Ger¬ 
man mind that Franco was seeking territory upon the Rhine, 
and to impress Europe, as offensively to France as he could, 
with the fact that the fortunes of the Fatherland were now in 
the koeping of a champion that laughed at her pretensions. 
The attitude was as base and dishonorable as it could be 
considering the services of the Emperor, lie knew perfectly 
well that the cession of Luxembourg would have dissipated 
all irritation in Paris ; but the only hope of a general acquies¬ 
cence in the Prussian domination of Germany lay in his minist¬ 
ering to the pride of tho nation, to its new-born sense of power 
and importance. It was upon this leinpor that ho was ever 
playing after ISfili. He eared nothing for Luxembourg, but 
for tho opportunity it gave him of placing Prussia before tho 
world in tlio position of tho championof Germany. He knew 
well the difficult position of the French Emperor, and at last 
left him no resource but war, by all but carrying tho Spanish 
throne by u secret coup dc main . lie knew that the temper 
of Paris was such that this new aggression would compel the 
Emperor to dcclaro war. 


THE LAND. 

At IIomk and in India. 

As nu evidence of the growing tendemy to agitate the question 
of the land in England, and aa a sign of the direction of opinion, 
we append the following programme of an association lately 
framed in London under the presidency of Mr. ,J. S. Mill, for 
the prosecution of reform in the lpnd tenure system of England. 
The society takes tho name of the Land Tenure Reform Associ¬ 
ation .‘Mid its objocts ure declared as follows : 

Land tenure reform association.—The new moon amite* 

I. —To remove all legal ami fiscal impediments to the transfer of land. 

II. To secure tho abolition of the law of primogeniture. 

III. —To restrict within the narrowest limits the power of tying up 
land. 

IV. — To claim for tho benefit of tho State, the interception by taxa¬ 
tion, of tho future unearned increase of the rent of land (so far os the 
same oan bo ascertained) or a great part of that increase, which is con¬ 
tinually taking place, without any effort or outlay by the proprietors, 
morely through tho growth of population, and wealth, reserving to 
owners tho option of relinquishing their property to tho State, at the 
market valao which it may have acquired at the tune, when this prin¬ 
ciple may be adopted by the legislature* 

V. -To promote a policy of enoouragement to co-operative agriculture, 
through tho puroliaso by tho State, from time to time, of estates which 
aro in the markot, and the letting of them under proper regulations, to 
such oo oporativo associations, as afford sufficient oviaence of spontane¬ 
ity, and promise of efficiency. 

VI. -To promote tho acquisition of land in a similar manner, to be 

let to small cultivators, on conditions which while providing for the 
proper cultivation of the land, shall sooure to the cultivator a durable 
interest in it. ° 
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VII.— Lands belonging to the orown, or to pnblio bodies, or charitable 
and other endowments, to be made availablo for tho same purposes, os 
well is for the improvement of the dwellings of the working classes, and 
no such lands to be suffered (uni osh in pursuance of the above mentioned 
ends, or for peculiar, and exceptional reasons) to pass into private hands. 

Viri.—Alt lands now waste or requiring an Act of Parliament to 
authorise their enolosuro, to bo retained for national uses, compensation 
being made for manorial rights, and rights of common. 

IX. —That, while it is expedient to bring -a largo portion of tho present 
waste lands under cultivation for tho purposes, and on tho principles laid 
down in the preceding Articles, it is d- sirnble that the less fertile por- 
tions, especially those which aro within reach of populous districts 
should be retained in a state of wild natural beauty, for the general 
enjoyment of tho community, and encouragement in all rlas.se - <»i health¬ 
ful rural tastps, and of the higher order of pleasures also in order t<» h ave 
to future generations tho decision of their ultimate uses. 

X. — Tp obtain for the State tho power to take possession (with a view 
to thoir preservation) of all natural objects or artificial constructions 
attached to the soil which are of historical, scientific, or artistic interest, 
togothor with so much of tho surrounding land as may l«e thought neees. 
nary, tho owners being compensated for the value of the land so taken. 

John Stuaiit Mill, Chairman. 

Peti.H Al.tfKKD Tayiok, Tnn-ur r. 

Am>re\v flF.U), Secretary. 


“ shewed that in nearly every estate there existed a class o 
t6 cultivators, thou only tenants, who for particular reasons were 
“ deserving of special consideration, who quo ad their fields or 
‘‘ holdings possessed ns good a title to pDprietary right as the 
“ landholders (farmers). The cultivators were accordingly takea 
• 4 out of the category of tenants altogether, and raised to the 
*■ rank, of proprietors of their holdings.'’ All tho rest of tho 
cultivators, were made tenants at \\jlT of these two classes,—the 
farmers (uuilgoozars) and superior cultivators. The State, in 
the wildest .spirit of revolution, has conferred tho absolute 
hmdlonUtip of the soil upon the malgoozar and superior 
» nUivator. We lake this popular uccount of the Settle men 
from Mr. Uivctt-r.inmo\s interestin' report upon the Wurdah 
district (p. 104). The geneial result is,that the State no longer 
owns an a. re of land in tin; Provinces—except certain wastes. 
Tho sctiloiniMithas transferred we say the absolute proprietorship 
of flu* M>il from the State to the malgonxava nnd suporio.* oulti - 


Land Touuro Hoform Association, 0, Buckingham Street, Si mini. 

London, W. C., July 8th 1870. 

We owe it, we suppose, to the war 1 hat the establishment of 
this Association has escaped observation in 1 lie IL-uii Pi ess. 
Its existence is made known to us for 1 ho first i inn* by an 
incidental reference thereto in Dr Hodgson’s recently published 
lectures upon Turgot's Life, Times and Opinions 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of thin pro¬ 
gramme. The injurious effects upon the nation of Hi * piviont 
state of the English law with respect to property in land 
are far from being generally understood, or cyftn suspei ted 
by English statesmen. A reform of the land tenure r\ stem of 
the mother country, lies at the root of all effectual dealing with tho 
social problems that so perplex and distress humane minds. In 
view of this programme, expressing, as it does, tho Inti st convic¬ 
tions of the scientific world upoi: this great subject, what are we 
to say to the open defiance of them shewn in our own re¬ 
cent land settlement proceedings in the Central Provinces, in 
which expression has been given to a policy radically op¬ 
posed to the teachings of economic science, subversive of the 
* law and constitution of the country, and destructive of tho im¬ 
memorial rights of the State on the one hand, and of the cultiva¬ 
tor on the other. We are moat sorry to be perpetually dragging 
this subject forward, wearing, as it does, the aspect 
of constantly attacking Sir Richard Temple Tint what, can 
we do ? Wc see plainly what others do not. yet sec, 
that he Juts destroyed the provinces by bis folly In th L ‘ 
very infancy of the wrong, we point it out, and call earnestly 
upon the State to review what has been done, and to i< \ersc it 
We have no hostility, not the very least, to Sfir Richard Tem¬ 
ple ; but we see plainly that his restlessness and x unity have 
found expression in proceedings which involve the ruin of ihc Pro" 
vincew. While tho whole body of economists at home arc di¬ 
recting all thoir energies to remedy evils which a mistaken 
policy towards the land has entailed upon the coun¬ 
try, Sir Richard Temple has been allowed deliberately to in¬ 
troduce the Very same policy into India, in subversion of old 
and immcmorialinstitutions whfch it was the peculiar happiness 
of the people to have inherited from the past. We have striven 
with our whole might, ever since wo became acquainted with 
the facta, to induce the State to review what lias been done- 
We are persuaded that nine-tenths of our official men are con. 
vinccd that we are right, but some decision is wanted. The giving 
away of the wastelands of tho Provinces has happily been stopped, 
and indications are not wanting that t! e Siipicme Government is 
at laat awake to the absurd character of tho new assessments 
being imposed upon the land. Tho third^vvovol the settlement, 
however—the fatal revolution introduced by transferring the pro- 
prietorahip of the soil from the State to the malgoozar, or village j 
patels,—is not yet recognized, or understood. Lot us try once 
more to shew what has been done. When Sir Richard Temple 
began his settlement then, the Provinces were under cultivation i 
by a body of about 800,000 tenants ; “ The settlement” says Mr, 
Rivett Oarnnc “ found all classes of cultivators in the position 
“ of tenants. In the same way the landholders were bu t farmers 
li when the country was Annexed (1864). Tho British Govern- 
“ ment made these farmm proprietor* of their estates. Enquiry : 


rotors of the provinces, nnd made nil the rest of the cultivators 
thoir tenants at. will. Out of a body of SJO.OGO cultivators, 
17.\Ono are mere tenants at will either of the malgoozar, or of 
tho superior cullivator endowed with rights of occupancy, 
while the nnilgoo/iirs themselves are only about 30,000 
in number. In labul.ited form, tho result is : 

At the Midgonzar’s meivy. 474,056 Ieii.int* At will 

i'ulti\rttoi.s v\ith ivrtain rights,... ‘208,000 
Tin* Mnlgoo:nrs theinsi*lv<‘s . Hi,000 

'Hie State has made over the soil to those Sl.oOi) men, and 
left the mass of the cultivators at their mercy ; but thrown 
certain barricades around tho 208,000 superior cultivators of the 
2nd class. In othor words, tho settlement lias repeated to 
*he letter all the errors of the Cornwallis settlement in Bengal. 
The wrong that has been done is so unpardonable, 
that wo feel at a loss to describe it in just terms of ani¬ 
madversion. As a landlord w ho receives no rent is, of course, an 
absurdity, it was necessary to make the malgoozar a real 
landlord ; and so tho settlement makes him a present of half the 
rental hitherto taken by the State. Indeed it ostentatiously 
'/handout the entire rented to this mushroom race• for while 
fixing their contribution for 30 years at 2 annas 7 pies per acre 
it allows them, and encourages them, to screw out of the actual 
cultivator all they can get. 

Tho superior cultivators (21)8,000) aro supposed to have some 
protection against their exactions by the settlement rales ; 
Ifut tho 475,000 tenants at will have none whatever, and are not 
designed to have any. Thus while tho land is paying these 
mulgoozars, whatever rental they may choose to exact, the State 
demand on tho malgoozar is fixed for 30 years at 2 annas and 

pies per acre on the settlement area. 

Tho State has made over the ownership of the 35,312,480 
tl cres assessed under the settlement to these #01011 for a grotty* 
payment of £ 500,000 a year, while they may take £ 5,000,000 
out of the land if they can ; and admittedly aro taking up¬ 
wards of £ 1,oo0,0oo at the very outset of the settlement. When 
we enquire why this disastrous revolution lias been made, the 
sole answer is that a school in (Calcutta have got the notion into 
their muddled brains, that it is better for the landlord-ship of 
the soil to he in the hands of middlemen than of the State. 
The whole body of economists meanwhile, condemn them with 
one voice . The revolution is fraught with a thousand evila fami¬ 
liar enough to the student, and in India it simply means the 
stereotyping of the poverty and degradation of the people. We 
are clear of the guilt of these proceedings ; their authors will bo 
covered with shame for all time. If Sir Richard Temple were 
a statesman, lie would himself seek permission to undo the 
evil he has done. A little man is of course incapable of such 
resolution. We have a better opinion of Sir Richard Temple’s 
powers than the Indian press generally; and he should redeem 
his official career from the opprobrium of the one great blunder 
that has marked it, by getting permission to undo in its infancy 
the evil he has inaugurated so rashly. 

THE COTTON COMMISSIONERS, 

WE suggest to the Cotton Commissioner of Bombay and to 
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Mr. Rivett-Carnao, that they should require the officers in charge 
of the experimental Ootton Farms to keep their monthly 
reports «>f the season and the prospects of the crop distiuct from 
the accounts they send us of what is being done upon tho farms. 
The character of the season and the prospects of the out-turn 
are of special interest and importance to the merchant; hut the 
work going on upon the fymis is of far greater interest to tlie 
economist and the stntcsif.nu. We should he glad to have a 
report once a month from evry model lurn in llu* unudry, ibr 
publication in the A grit o/ Jnrint. 

We want to excite, and then sustain and keep nliso an 
active interest in the improvement of our agriculture, and we 
know of no way in which we are so likely to do this, as by en¬ 
gaging the gentlemen in charge of these farms in a minute and 
regular account of their work. The reports now issued hy Mr. 
ftivett-Carnac ami Dr. Forbes, leave little to he desired in so 
far as tho season and its prosperts are concerned ; but we want 
them to give us more information as to what i*j being done 
upon tho modol farms in course of establishment. Tim Ad¬ 
ministration Report of the Colton Department in Rom buy f'oi 
the last season is a very unsatisfactory atVair, in so far as it. 
doftls with the experimental cultivation jgmng on in \W#ern 
India. The mistake has been made of jumbling luge I her in one 
report an account of tho ml ton trub* of the season, with 
a mass of half digested, incomplete .statistic . concerning the ex¬ 
periments for improving the cultivation now in course of progress 
in that Presidency It is tune, moreover i hat Dr Forhns supple¬ 
mented his accoun tof these experiinmit s w it h exact, inf<muationas 
to their results. Tt is a mistake altog.-l her, however, for the (\>m- 
miasioners to jumble together their supervision of i In* trade in 
Cotton, with reports of the agricultural experiments they arc 
conducting. If they will give us every month separate 
and distinct reports for the trade on the one hand, and for the 
economist on the other, we shall In* greatly obliged to them. 

The prospects of the and all matters affecting the 

course of trade, would find their legitimate place in this part 
of our journal ; while the work going on upon the farms wmd 
appear every mouth in our Agricultural Supplements. 

THE NORTH WEST PROVINCES. 

TIIKIl( «.W» . l l:oI)U(’K. 

We have roeeived the follow]i dde and interesting ci itiquo 
upon our lato estimate of tie* Lowest of tho Norrh Western 
Provinces :— 

SIR,—I have read your two articles on the “ Standard of Liv- 
ing l ,, in your October and November numbers, with great atten¬ 
tion and interest. They contain a valuable collection of facts, 
and deserve the careful oonsider.ition of all our Settlement 
Officers, and of all who are engaged in the financial adminis¬ 
tration of the country. I believe too that you have adopted tho 
true method of calculation in sm h matters, and that there is 
lees likelihood of error in treating the subject on a large scale, 
as you do, by arguing from tlm food to the produce, than in 
attacking it in detail, and estimating average produce acre by acre 
and grain by grain. But you seem to me to be mistaken in 
many of your facts, as far ns the North West Provinces are 
concerned, and I venture to think that I can show grounds for 
asserting that the Land Revenue bears a much larger proportion 
to the gross produce than you maintain. 
u Your estimates is as follows:— 

£ 

Food of 31 million of peoplo at 20 Its. #10 millions 

Seed oom, 1-7 of the orop of 7<> millions 10 „ 

Clothing at 2 Its- per head of population 0 „ 

Forage, Pasture and Garden . 8 ,, 

Indigo, Sugar, Cotton and other exports 8 „ 

02 millions. 

11 1 will take up these item* in detail. You assert and maintain 
with great wealth of argument, that the consumption of food is 
3 lba. per head, but the figures from which you draw this result 
are the figures that shew the actual consumption of jails and of 
•migrant ships, and an estimate of what people could consume if 


they eat their till. But do you really consider these figures any 
basis for an estimate of average consumption P Consider a 
moment. The diet at jails is avowedly a large and generous 
diet, meant to resist the depressing effects of confinement; 
and it is obviously no criterion of general consumption. It is 
the food required bv men engaged in hard labour ; and all the 
population is not so engaged, and does not require ad much 
sustenance. It i- a diet which amply satisfies the hunger of the 
prisoners ; and 1 do not hesitate to say that half our agricultural 
population new-i know fioni year’s end to year's end what it is 
to have their hunger fully .satisfied. Lastly, it is ‘the food of 
adult males ; and 1 need hardly observe that the average for 
I lie entire population would not be the same as the average for 
adult mall's. 

“ On the whole I think the Pioneer'.* estimate was much more 
accurate than yours. The ordinary phrase in these parts, when 
a man asks for employment is tin' he wants half a seer of 
flour j and a phrase so general mu- have Nome foundation. 

1 believe that it has this much truth in it, that 1 lb. of flour 
is sutiicient, though meagre sustenair ■ for a non-labouring man. 
That a labouiing adult can eat 2 lbs. I do not doubt, but be 
rarely, if ever, gets it. But take the ordinary population in a 
family of five, consisting of a father, mother, and 3 children. The 
father will, 1 would say, eat a little less than 2 lbs. The mother 

little more than 1 lb. The children about .*) lbs. between 
them. Altogether 7 lbs. to 5 people is the average which after 
much enquiiy, I am inclined to adhere to. This would give u 
total consumption, for 30 millions, of 2J million seers of food a 
ay, or 21X 30-7 million seers a year, 

“ Again, you take 20.seers as the fair average price of food. 
This has not been an unfair rate for wheat of late years; but 
recollect that only about .1 of our average is under wheat. 
The main articles of food are barley, bajree, jowar, and these 
grains sell much cheaper than wheat - generally ranging at 
about 30 seer.''<>r higher at harvest time, and falling to about 
25 seel a at other times. At 30 seers per Rupee, the cost of the 
year’s food would bo less than 20 millions sterling. But as¬ 
suming a somewhat higher rate, it will probably be a fully large 
estimate to place 1 hi* value of food at 30 millions sterling, or 
half your calculation. 

“Next we come to seed corn. Here I agree with your estimate 
of the seed as 1/7 of the crop, in the case of wheat barley, and 
the lieax ier grains. But you forget that half our acreage is 
under the lighter autumn grains, bajree, jowar &c., in which the 
teed bears a quite infinilessimal proportion to the harvest, 
and hence your figures for the whole are erroneous. The 
Pioneer's estimate of seed corn as 1/10 of the crop errs I think 
on the side of excess. ^1 should put it at 1/14), but T will accept 
it and take the pri< e at three million sterling. This will leave 
a margin for loss by mildew and bad storage Your estimate of 
the cost of clothiug is undoubtedly too large. Two Rs. equals 
at the price cotton has fetched since 1862, about G lbs. of cotton 
which would require 150 million lbs, for the who]e population, 
Now according to official records the production of cotton in the 
North West Provinces was 58 million lbs. in 1868, and 44 mil¬ 
lions of lbs. in 1869. Our trade statistics are very deficient; 
but it seems to be the general opinion that the cotton ex¬ 
ported to Bengal is pretty nearly balanced by that import¬ 
ed from the Punjab and .Native States. In other words 
the North West Provinces consumes its own cotton which 
was, in a nominally good year, some 60 millions of lbs. or 
2 lbs. a head. This agrees with the estimate lately made 
>y an experienced Native gentleman, Deputy Collector of 
Boolundshuhr, who reckons the consumption to be.3 lbs. per head, 
of which one is English. The cost of clothing is therefore the 
price of 30 nullum Heel’s of cotton, or less than two milliou 
pounds. 

o You put the value of forage, pasturage and gardens at 8 mil- 
ions, but you give no ground for this figure, and I cannot help 
thinking it is based on a mistaken idea as to the conditions that 
prevail here. We have almost no pasturage ; as a rule the cattle 
are all stall-fed ; and tho straw and ijhaff they are fed on has 
hardly any marketable value. As to gardens, whatever they pro- 
luce that affects the present argument, has already been taken 
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nder the head of food. 1 should certainly not reckon the 
selling value of the produce of pasturage, and of fodder, at any 
thing over two millions. 

“ Our exports again are almost a terra incognita . Indigo an 
sugar aro the principal articles which we export in any con¬ 
siderable quantity. The highest estimate I have ever heard o 
the value of Indigo would not place it hig her than 25 per mu 
of the Land Revenue of indigo-growing district, say half i 
million for the whole Province. Sugar however is a large mu, 
very important article of export ; and on tlie whole I shout 
think your estimate too low, and would place the value of export) 
at not less thiyi ten million sterling. 

“ My estimate then of the gross produce of the North Wes 
Provinces stands thus : 

Food. BO millions. 

Seed ooru . 3 

Clothing . 2 

Fishier and pasturage ... 2 

Exports .10 

_ 47 millions 

“ Against this, put a land revenue winch at the close of the 
settlements now in progress will certainly amount to 4k millions, 
and which, if part of the Provinces were not permanently settled 
would probably reach live millions. This would be a full tenth 
nearly a ninth, of the produce. 1 am confident that with our 
minutely divided properties, our immense and cramped popula¬ 
tion, and our grinding poverty, any attempt at heavier taxatioi 
than this would result in financial failure to the Government in 
widespread distress and ruin to the people.—I£am, JSii', your 
faithfully, 

December, C th lti70 C. A. Elliott. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Elliott for this contribution 
to the subject under investigation. Wo have now the advan¬ 
tage of throe independent estimates of the harvest of the N. W. 
Provinces, and their divergence from each other is very striking. 
The Pioneer's estimate was as follows : 

Food of 30,000,000 people. «L2'.,00U,0iifi 

Clothing of Ditto..,. ..«». ,, J,000,000 

• Forago crops, Garden Stull, and Exports. ,, 3,(100,000 

Seed for the next crop... ,, 20,00,000 

£31,500,000 

Tboso figures were not put down at random, but were the 
result no doubt of observation and reflection. Mr Elliott thinks 
the estimate too low, and raisos it, as wo have seen, from 
C31, 500,1)00 to 47,000.000. Ourown statement was as follows:— 

The cost of food per head of population m tho North West Pro vim vs 
for the last two vears cannot hav o boon less than 25 to Kupoou. Loss 
1 than that would not have kept soul and l»od> togefchei^ while there has 
simultaneously boon an export of produce many millions in om-omk of om 
ooutemporary’s estimate. Let the P hun>> hiilmtitute tho lollowing 
figure* forils own estimaturf, and it will be nearer tho mark a good deal.— 

Food 30,000.000 of people at 20 l.'s*. £30,000,000 

Scud corn 1 -Till oF total crop of f 70,000,000..,, 10,000,000 

Clothing 2 Its. per head of population.,, fi,000,000 

Forage, Pasture and Gordon .... ,, S,000,000 

/ mfit/o , Huff nr, Cotton & other Exports. i, S,000,0o() 

.£92,000,001» 

Wo have estimated tho clothing hero at a low liguro for a t» mpei ati 
climate like tho N. W. Provinces. Instead of tho land revenue "f tho 
Provinces boing ouav-c/v utk of the gross produce of tho soil, wo aro rea¬ 
sonably oonvimtod that it is uot. one* twentieth, as wo have repented lv 
allirmed. 

Wc have assumod tho exports of the N. W. Provinces to amount to 
£8,000,000 a surplus industry of about 2} rupees per bond of population. 
Wo Hhould think they must be more, but have no means of nsccrtuiimiLr 
tho fact. 

It is not without some diffidence that we venture to stand by 
our estimates, u/hju (he tr/ude, in fat e of Mr. Elliott’s criticisms. For 
the settlement records of the country of tho last few yearn 
teem with evidenco of his mastery of the laud question and 
of the numerous problems connected therewith. There is pro¬ 
bably no one in India more justly entitled to be rogaulcd as an 
authority upon matters beariug upon the produce of the 
laud. ,l After much enquiry,” Mr. Elliott declares his conviction 
to be that the consumption of grain by the people is about 7 lbs. 
per day for every five persons of the population, and not 


10 lbs. as we suppose it to bo. On tho other hand Captain 
Forsyth declares that where “ the main article of food 
is jowaree,” us in Nimar, tho daily ration of an able- 
bodied man is 3 lbs., and that “ an average of 2 lbs. 
per diem for each soul of the population will certainly not be 
an excessive allowance.” The dietary scale in Indian prisons 
and Dr. Bedford’s experiments in Bengal euonot bo allowed, we 
are told, to determine the question, os in each case we udduce 
a standard of living beyoud the reach of the masses, concerning 
whom it may be affirmed that they s#f!lom or never get their 
bellies ically filled. 

According to this viow of the case, therefore, in estimating 
tho gross annual production of food iu the country, we must 
take our stand upon a u hard and fast line” of 7 lbs. of 
grain per day, lbr every five persons of the population. We 
think Mr Klliott will find upon reflection that this is drawing 
tho line too flue. In our estimate of 2 lbs., wo nover intended to 
affirm that every man, woman, and child of the population 
consumed on the average that full quantity of grain day by day. 
Wo made no allowance, for instance, for the consumption of 
grain by cattle, nor for the provision of reserve stores of food 
for years of famine, nor for the destruction of grain by mildew 
and other accidents There is ‘‘almost no pasturage,” Mr. Elliott 
tells us in the North West “Asa rule tho cattlo are all stall- 
led ; and the straw ami chart* they are fed on lias hardly any 
marketable value.” Wc arc persuaded that Mr. Elliott is iu 
error, and that the market value of the fodder is very much 
greater than lie supposes. From the absenoo of all statistics 
concerning the agriculture of the provinces, it is impossible for 
us to speak with certainty upon tho point, hut fodder is 
as valuable, wc presume, in British territory as iu native. 
When tho principality of Sirdbana lapsed to the Stato by the 
death of the Begum Sombre, some 3<) years ago, the average 
return per acre of cultivation in tho jaghir was found to be very 
jxactly recorded. Wo have now before us a record of the iucotid 
in three difleivnt immzalis, from which we make the following 
abstract :— 

Southern’, Purgaanoh of Booskara, computed from Price Cur¬ 
rents of 1st Xocember lhOfl, 

Value ftcr Acre* 
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In going through our modern Lund Settlement Reports, Wo 
have been repeatedly stunk by the fact that so little account 
is made of tho provision which the land yields for the Agricul¬ 
tural Stock of the country. There can hardly be less than 
2o f O00,(K)0 head of stock in tho North West besides poultry, in 
iddilion to tho 30,000,000 of people. Now of this stock, the 
mlcb-kine, goats, horses, pouhiy, must all bo consumers 
>f grain. As the produce of this stock is required for human food, 
we assume the average consumption per head of population to 
bo 21 Us. of grain per head per day. If wc drew out our estimate 
n detail upon Mr. Elliott’s basis, it would stand thus :— 

1. Grain oaten fiy tho people themselves 7 Ifis per 5 persons per day. 

2. Grain lor iniJeh kino, gnats, poultry, * 

liorsos Ac. .. . 

■J* Grain f<»r riven e food stores . ,, ” 

4. Provision for loss fiy mildew, vermin, n 

. ..o_ 

10 lbs. for 5 persons per day 

I\ o fuel compelled to Kiy that for the purposes oj this. 

(hifuinf, we cannot, safely assume tho requirement to be less 
than *2 lbs. per Imnrt per day. It may bo that this is a fraction 
loo high, but wo think it more likely to be a fraction too low* 
So as to the price of food, Mr. Elliott seems to think that 10 
lie. per head of population per annum is a sufficient allowance. 
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Our statement was that “ for the last two years less than 25 
to 30 Rs. would not have kept soul and body together,” and 
we based our estimate of the present value of the harvests 
in the North West upon a scale of 20 Rs. a year. Can it really 
be that 10 Rs per year (13 annas four pios per mouth) has 
covered thocost of food per head of population in the Provinces, 
during any one of the last five years ? 

We certainly were under the impression that wheat was the 
staple food of tlio ProviViges, but Mr. Elliott points out that 
the cheaper grains of barley, bajrco, and juwarco cuter largely 
into consumption But on the other hand, the large consumpt- 
on of the far higher priced grains of rice and dhall must be 
taken into account. Our estiuia f o of 20 IK per year assumes 
an average rate of 18 seers (3<J tbs.) per rupee all round. This 
may be somewhat high, but assuredly Mr. Eliott's rate is 
too low. It must be remembered that we arc concerned 
with an average rate, not the very lowest any more 
than the highest. The North West Provinces, moreover, where 
living certainly seems to bo cheaper than in other parts of India, 
has been drawn into this controversy, only by tho accident of 
the Pioneer taking up the question. Our argument originally had 
special reference to tho Central Provinces, concerning which we 
havo the advantage of valuable though imperfect statist irs. 
It seems to be a fact that food is cheaper in the X. W. Pro 
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for prisoners of all ages and both sexes throughout India. To 
adopt therefore 10 Rupees as the average cost of food per head 
of population in the North West, and but 12 annas as the 
ftTerago cost of clothing, seems impossible. We arc per¬ 
suaded that were it possible to make an exact enquiry 
throughout the country into the produce of the land, the 
general truth of our statement would bo borne out, that 
tho land revenue does not absorb one-twentieth part of 
it. It is possible that our estimate of ninety millions for 
the North West Provinces is somewhat too high, but it seems 
clear to us that Mr. Elliott’s as well as the Pioneer's is f.tv too 
low. Our estimate of the seed corn is plainly open to the 
correction supplied by Mr. Elliott, and wo might perhaps 
lower the estimate for clothing. On the other hand, we doubt 
very much whether the estimate for fodder, pasture, and garden 
produce for the wealthier classes, would not require to be 
increased. Has the fruit crop of the Provinces no value, nor 
Its tobacco, betel, pan, condiments, and spices 1 We gather up 
all tlieso under die head of garden produce, which wc do not 
include in the estimate of food consumed by the peoplo. 

The great item after all however is the food, and in estimating 
the harvest it is impossible to do as Mr. Eliott has done, con 
fine it by a hard and fast line to 7 lbs of giain per day for overy 
5 persons. Are wc to understand that all the milk, buttermilk, 
ghee, mutton, eggs, poultry, oil, firewood, consumed by tho 
30,000,000 of people in the Provinces are worth nothing l They 
are all farm produce, be it remembered, aud in the absence of all 
ezaot information upon the subject we assume a margin for all in 
our allowance ufStbs- per head per day of grain, into the consump. 
tion of which they are all reducible. We urc persuaded the 


margin is not too high. As to the great item of fodder, 
wo are also satisfied that our estimate must be upheld. If 
jowaree (millotfc) be the grain chiefly consumed by tho people, 
as Mr. Elliott intimates, the faot, upon the whole, will but 
corroborate the accuracy of our estimates, as to the quantity of 
grain eaten and the value of the fodder which jowaree yields. 
For Captain Forsyth points out in his report upon Nimar just 
published, that “jewareo being much lighter than wheat 
“and extremely digostible, a good deal greater weight of 
“ it than of wheat forms tho average ration of a working 
“man.’* He elsewhere declares the average ration of jowaree 
for a labouring man to be 3 lbs. a day, and points out further 
that the stalks (Kurbee) yielded by jowaree, being a valuable 
cattle fodder, fetch 4 to 5 Rs. per acre. Now if anything 
like the same proportion of land (45 per cent.) is under jowaree 
in the North West as in Nimar, the fodder yielded by this crop 
alone will be of the value of eight or nine millions sterling a 
year. What does it cost to keep a horse, or a cow, in the 
North West ( Does it cost nothing l Are tho enormous quantifies 
of hay, straw, &e., consumed in the cities and cantonments of the 
North West, worth nothing? Does the cultivator make the 
dweller in tho towns a present of all such produce of the 
land l We feel compelled to say that we are satisfied our 
estimate of the total value of tho harvest of the Provinces 
cannot, err materially on tho side of excess. Lot Mr. Elliott 
tell us what it costs him to feed his horses in Allahabad; 
what it costs the dairymen of the North West cities to feed 
their cows ; and what tho brinjarrees to feed their countless 
strings of bullocks. This discussion will do great good, if it 
but stimulate the Government, as the landlord of our Indian 
farms, to make close and exact enquiry into the value of the 
produce of tho land. We havj u very strong conviction that 
upon the whole our estimates of that produce are much nearer 
the mark than official ones. 

There is moreover the item of fuel and firewood, of which we 
have taken no account, but a largo sum for which roaches, 
we imagine, tho landowners of the Provinces. Mr. Elliott will he 
able to tell better than ourselves the probable annual return froiy 
this source to the agricultural classes. The cooking of 30,000,000 
of people will consume a vast quantity of fuel. Tho Commis- 
snriate demand alone for tho small body of troops in the 
Central Pro' incus is 14,00,000 lbs. a year. The nbhvlpore Vkro - 
niele estimates tho cost of fuel in those Provinces per head of 
population at 1 pice per day. At this rate, tho cost to the 
30,000,000 of people in the N. AV. Provinces would be 7,5O0,0Oo 
annas Rs. 4,70,000 a day, or £ 17,000,000 sterliug a year! 

. Pica D<iys 

30,000,WO x 1 x 3(15 - Rs. 17,15,50,000 
The same journal tells us incidcntally^thut the cost of “ tliea- 
verage daily consumption of food ” by tho laborer in the Central 
Provinces is as follows 

As. 

Hour.. 1 per day. 

Dhall or Vegetable 0 

Suit .. .. 0 

Wood ... 0 

Tobacco ... 0 I 

Annas. 2 0$ per day. 

l T pon this scale, the 30,000,000 of tho North Wost would 
consume upwurds of £500,000 worth of food per day, or 
£ 190 , 000,000 a year ; about three times the amount of our 
estimate. 

annus. 

30,000,000 * x 2-0$ x 365=Us. 189,19,40,000 
In estimating the total cost of food in tho North Wost at 
£60,000,000 a year, we assume that its population is fed at at 
average cost of 320 annas per head poryear, or 3$ pice per day, 
Mr. Elliott affirms that the average cost is only half that 
amount, If pice per day, Reduced to this Bhape, ’he will himself 
perhaps see that his estimate needs correction. 

Lastly; he lias himself officially recorded (Letter 1113, 
Nynee Tal, loth August 1670,) that throughout the relief ope* 
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rations of 1869-70 in Raj poo tana, the scanty (ood furnished 
people in Beawur and Todgurh, cost the State from 15 j pies 
to 15f pies per head per day, although they consisted princi¬ 
pally of women and children. 

The diet was simply of “dnlleah, kichree , and chapaties 
given on alternate days with a small allowance of parched gram 
morniug and evening/ 1 the quantities being : 

For men and women . 20 oz. per day 

«, Youth . 12 ,, 

„ Children. 4 ,, 

The average allowauoe per head per day did not therefore ex¬ 
ceed 8 or 10 ounces of food of the poorest order, and yet this 
diet cost on the average 15 J pies per head. Thirty millions of 
people fed upon the same miserable scale would cost Rs. 24,22,000 
per day, or about £ 1 ) 0 , 000,000 sterling a year r 
Pi Oh Days 

80,000,000 x 15j x 365=Rs ; 88,40,30,000 
In view of those figures, we think Mr. Elliott must perforce 
abandon his estimate of £30,000,000 as the harvest of the 
• North West, in favor of our own, ^hen we remember that the 
many indulge in simplo luxuries of Home kind or other, and that 
in these estimates we must take the average style of living, 
urban as well as agricultural, rich as well as poor. Wo are sa¬ 
tisfied that our figures do not admit of such modification as Mr. 
Elliott thinks. It is the official estimates that arc wrong— 
not ours. 

A late number of tho Edinburgh Con rant contains an esti¬ 
mate of the annual consumption of t’ od in our own country, 
the population being estimated at 30,000,000. In a goneral way 
it is calculated that 200 lbs. of butchers 1 meat at 9d. per lb. 
and 500 lbs. of bread and other stuffs at 2d. per lb ; or 700 lbs. 
solid dry food in all, may be regarded as the annual cousump 
tion of every able bodied man in the country. Thu uctual value 
of the food annually consumed is declared to be as follows : 

Bread fjtutfa, borne grown . C 77,000,000 

Butoher’ii meat, Ac. .. 130 000,000 

Imported Agrioulturul commodities. 42,000,000 

Total. . . £ 240,000,000 

A* this rate, the annual cost of the main articles of food 
alone average t upwards of £ 8 per bead of population, while 
the wholo expenditure is estimated at from £ 22 to £ 30. 

There is no doubt a very wide difference between the Eng¬ 
lish and the Indian standard of living, but no such difference 
as these figures would indicate. Taking into account not mere¬ 
ly the grain consumed, but what we call at home tho dairy 
produce of tho laud, the garden produce, and the simple but 
universal luxuries of the. people, we do not think it possible to 
lower our estimate of £00,000,000. The question is one of 
great importance from its bearing upon theuandrevenue. 


Government should concentrate the energies and skill of 
these gontlemen, as they become available for tbe purpose, upon 
the task of undoing tho eviU of the Cormrallin Se ttlemen t in 
these Lower Provinces. 

In approaching this Nimar Report, we feel the difficulty 
of doing justice to Cnptaiu Forsyth’s striking merits, and 
at tho same timo of insisting in sufficiently strong tem$ upon 
tbe necessity of disallowing his recommendations. Captain 
Forsyth has done his work so # well, has given us so com¬ 
plete a statistical memoir of Niimu*, that he has made it impos¬ 
sible for us to accept his conclusions. The Settlement which he 
proposes for our sanction, affords a now and striking proof 
ol the paralysis which bus laid hold of our Settlement Officers 
upon one side of their work. A dread of over-assessing the 
land so completely occupies their minds, that there seems to bo 
no room left therein for any regard to the necessities of the 
State, the requirements of tho public service. We take up the 
volume, and hold it out before us, and look at it, and admire tbe 
labour, and power, and skill of which it is an embodiment, and 
then reinernbor that its final meaning is that the State should 
commute all claim upon British Nimar, a province containing 
nearly 200,000 people in circumstances of almost unparalleled 
prosperity, for 20 years to come, to an annual payment of £17,000 
or £18,000 a year ! Now this payment of £18,000 a year in¬ 
cludes the rental of 290,000 acres of land in cultivation under 
peculiarly favorable conditions (one-fonrth of tho people only 
being engaged in agriculture) and virtually all tho taxes of the 
province! 

It is the impotence of the conclusion that we arc compelled 
to fasten attention upon. In the midst of such straits for re¬ 
venue that wo are almost provoking rebellion by the devices 
we are resorting to for money, a proposal iH made to us to 
let off these 2< 10,000 people in the valloy of Nimar for 
20 yenrs upon a payment of £17,000 or £18,000 a year, less 
than 2s. pur head, which payment is to include the rent of 
290,000 acres of land being cultivated under u peculiarly fn- 
vorublo condition of things. A sum of £1 H,000 represents simply 
the taruier’s rental of about 9,000 acres of avoruge land 
throughout England and Wales. Here, tho same amount is to 
include tho rental of 290,000 acres of land, and the taxes of 
about 200,0(10 people ! Captain Forsyth bus pevsuadod him¬ 
self that he has shewn good reason for proposing this Settle¬ 
ment, and Mr. Morris, the Commissioner, regarding it as one 
“ well calculated to secure the best interests both of the Govern- 
“ monl and the people, confidently recommends its confirms- 
tion." VVo feel as though a nightmare, were upon us. Let 
Lord Mayo hold his band. Captain Forsyth and. Mr. Morris 
are both wrong. 

In the first place, lei us see what Captain Forsyth himself 
deems to be the annual value of the Nimar harvest. He 
makes it out thus 

Estimate of gross agricultural produce oj Nimar District. 


NIMAR. 

Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of British Nimar. Effec¬ 
ted by Captain J. Forsyth , Bengal Staff Crops. 1870 
As we aw going to attack Captain Forsyth, we shall begin by 
expressing the unqualified admiration which Lis Report 
has excited in our minds. The volume of 356 pages be¬ 
fore us, is a monument of the administrative skill of our officers. 
There is no insincerity in the expression of our admiration 
of Captain Forsyth’s work. He belongs to a class of men to be 
found nowhere else, we believe, in the world. Their position is 
peculiar, their education highly technical, their opportunity uni¬ 
que, and their work simply magnificent. We feel indignant at a 
work like this Nimar Settlement Report being consigned to the re¬ 
cesses of our Secretariates almost as soon as recorded. Full of 
interest, almost as fascinating as a romanco, and crowded with 
facts the teaching of which all the world requires to learn, 
this report is the latest contribution furnished by the Central 
Provinces to the rich store of technical literature which the 
Government of India already possesses upon the great question 
of the soil and its produce. That the Settlement Officers of 
India constitute at this moment the ablest administrative body 
of men the world has ever seen, we entertain no doubt whatever: 
and we repeat the suggestion made In our last issue, that, 
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Thus Captain Forsyth himself estimates the value of th 
harvest to be .£'343,000 a year, yielded by a grows area o. 
319,402 acres of land. The total assessment which lie pro 
[loses to levy upon this produce is Rs. 1,81,180 (para. 471 
or in round figures about l-20th of tho produce. When wo conn 
to look closely however into the matter, we find the i ea, 
value of the harvest to bo greatly in excess of the estimate 
The most casual reader can hardly fail to be struck witl 
the fact that no account whatever is taken of tho fodder 
raised by tho land. Tho harvest, according to Captain Forsyth 
eonsists simply of the food required for the consumption of 
man, and of certain exports raised in tho province. 

And yet ho himself has told uh (para. 3*20) that “ 45 percent, 
of the whole cultivated area is devoted to jowaree” and that the 
stalks (A” nrbee) of this jowareo “ form a valuable cattle fodder 
fetching when sold about 4 to ft Rs. an acre.” Now, as the 
land and or jowaree according to tho above tabic comprises 112.163 
acres, the value of this fodder alone is Rs. f>6(\0on to 
Rs. 700,000 a year. Captain Forsyth says ‘‘the fodder is rarely 
sold;” but what has that to do with its value ? Tf the culti¬ 
vator prefers to raise stock thoreon (para. 3(51 \ his profit is jn^t 
as sure in the one case as in the other. Hut it i.^ not jowaree 
alone that yields fodder. All the food grains weld 

it. In this single item of fodder alone, it is nccessai v to 
add Rs. 10,00,000 to Captain Forsyth’ i estimate, bringing I In- 
gross value (it once up to Rs. 14,60,Olio. Again, thinking it 
“ unsafe to assume anything like a eoulinu me ; <»f the |n\,,ent. 
money prices during a period of 20 years” (para. 4 11), and Unit 
the whole price of tho seven years subsequent In the Co' bin 
famiuo must bo looked on as an accident (par.i . 117', ( Vpiain 

Forsyth seems to have calculated tlm value of the harvest 
upon what ho regards as a safe amir of j/rics. 

Lie admits (para 443) that during tho seven >ears 1802 to 
1808, “though the rainfall and liar vests were better than 
usual,” that the average price of jowaree was nearly three times 
what it was 20 years ago, and wo know that in the last. 2 years 
1869 and 1870, it has been higher than ever And yet in re¬ 
settling the districts, we are to ignoro the prices prevailing 
these last ten years, and are to assume that the present and 
prospective value of the harvests for all / atr/>oses of asse<iamvitt 
is to bo calculated upon the prices of 10 years ago. During 
tho last 12 months, the prices prevailing in Mi mar have been as 
follows :— 

Wheat ... 22 \ 11 ».s. per Rupee 

Rico . *20 11 »h. 

Jowaroo 41 11*. 


the cost of cultivating his fields, has for disposal 

617,000 mauQilK of food...Rs. 12,84,000 

Add Fibres, Oil needs, &o. according to Capt. 

Forsyth's estimates.Rs. 10,90,000 

Surplus produce. Rs. 23,24,000 

And the State, according to Captaiu Forsyth’s own showing, is 
to abandon to the cultivator, this Rs. 23,24,000 a year, taking 
from him in full liquidation of the claim of the commonwealth 
lmt Its, 1,80,000 of tbis surplus. How is it possible to carry on 
the Government upon such principles l The proposal to settle 
Nimar upon such terms is a farce in the circumstances 
of the country, and is mode without 10 minutes broad and 
comprehensive regard to the issues involved in the question. 
Instead of £ 18,000 a year—tho settlement ought to bo £100,000, 
and everything in Captaiu Forsyth’s report goes to prove that 
the people could pay tho one amount as easily as the other. 

Once more as to fodder The Nimar cattle arc of a fiuo 
hived, and Captain Forsyth estimates (para 382) that there are 
iltogcthor 41,200 cows in ^he district and 42,377 bullocks 
‘actually belonging to residents in the settled villages.” Most 
cnlliwitors of land, he tolls us, (para 301) “add to their regular 
unfits from agriculture by keeping cattle,” each cultivator 
possessing “ an average of two head besides his [dough bullocks. 
These arc usually grazed on the village waste and arc liber- 

* ally fed with tho kurhev of jow.ir, fdwnia of wheat and rice and 
.-draw of other crops, besides often with cottonseed, oil cakes 

* and green mntlae, toara, &c, grown on purpose for them.” 
This forest cattle sell for Rs 130 to Us. 300 the pair, while 

inary breeds range fiom Its GO to 200, Sheep arc not bred, 
.vc are told, in the districts, but largo herds of goats are kept, 
ind common fowls are tolerably abundant. 

There is perhaps no other district in India tho circumstances 
)f which are so favourable to tho cultivator. Only one-fourth 
>f the population being agricultural, tho local production of food 
s inadequate to the demand, and 39 per ceul. of the quantity 
lonsumed in the district has to be imported. Tho district has 
.he further advantage of an enormous traffic passing through it. 
he through traffic alone, independently of tho local traffic, 
s estimated at 60,000 tons a year, while there are supposod to 
Mi is,OOO persons “always in the district us travellers” (para 391.) 
n the cold season, “ it is the great highway for tho march of 
roups, and nothing goes out of the district, hi lieu of all the 
nonoy thus brought into it.” So large a part of the agriculture 
f the district being confined to the autimiu crops,a vast number 
f carts arc set free for hire during the open season, and “ tho 
ultivators add not a little to their gains in this manner,” the 
upply of carriage being below the demand, and the cost of 


Now at these rates tho advantage of which has been 
already reaped by the ryot, the value of the lust harvest 
in Nimar cannot have been less than Rs. 60,00,000 while the 
total gross assess of cut which Captain Forsyth proposes* to 
levy during tho whole of the noxt 20 years, is but Rs. 36,00,000. 

Proposed assessment 

1,81,800 X *20 — Rs. 36,36,000. 

Thus ft single harvest is to pay the whole 20 years’ assess¬ 
ment with Rs. 24,00,000 to spare. It is these wild measures 
regarding the land that occasion all our embarrassment. 

Look at the matter in another light. Only 25 per ':ent. of the 
population in Nimar consists of agriculturists, tho district for¬ 
ming in this respect a striking contrast to the state of India ge. 
nerally. Of the gross population of 190,440 souls, ono-fourth only 
belong to the cultivating classes. As Captain Forsyth himself 
estimates the consumption of graiu per head of population at 
2 lbs. per day, the proportion of the harvest consumed by 


the growers of it, will be 

lb. , Maunds. 

190,000 4 X 2 X 366 . 423,000 


According to Captain Forsyth himself the cultivating class, 
including farm labourers, will consume but 423,000 maunds 
out of their total production of 1 ,040,453 maunds, the remain¬ 
ing 617,000 maunds being surplus produce in their hands fur 
sale. Thus the ryot after paying for his bwn maintenance un^ 


arriage extremely high, two bullock carts getting from 4 to 6 
nnas a c<* ;s (3d. to ( 4jd. a mile) according to the class of persons 
, r ho hire them (para 396.) 

Now tho outcome of all this, is an exceptionally high range of 
rices for tho agricultural produce of tho district. Captain 
orsyth himself says, “in point of fact wheat sells regularly about 
TO pev cent, higher here thau in Hoshungabad, and every other 
imported grain in proportion. This dearness of food yj of course 
highly favourable to the agricultural part of the community.” 
(para 392.) We have here then evert/ condition for a high as¬ 
sessment, such an assessment as the necessities of the State 
require to be made. The impotent conclusion of all Captain 
Forsyth's work is, that ho proposes to fix it at 4 annas 7 pies per 
aero upon the Malgoozareo area, or 10 annas per acre on the 
i area actually cultivated, for the next 20 years! The proposal 
is idiotcy itself. We are moat sorry to apply such a term 
to it, but our officers plainly need awakening to the delusion 
they are under. Look ^t these figures. 

Capt. Forsyth’s own low estimate of the harvest ... Rs. 34,30,097 
The rent lie proposes for 20years to come ... Rs. 1,81)800 
According to his own admission, he proposes to fix the rent 
at 1*16th to l-20th of the produce, while having omitted to 
value the fodder altogether, it is doubtful if the proposed as¬ 
sessment would really amount to l-30th of the produce. If we 
arc to assess the land upon rates of this order, we may as 
well abandon it altogether. Engagements, says Captain For¬ 
syth, “ have boon taken for tho proprietors for a term of 20 
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14 years only. I cannot, however, avoid expressing my opinion 
44 that of all districts in tho Central Provincos, Nimar perhaps 
“ is the .bast fitted for, as welt as the most deserving of a 30 
44 years settlement.” One can hardly suppress a smile at such a 
statement. Where in all India is there a district, does Captain 
Forsyth suppose, not fittedfor a settlement of 30 years at l-30th 
of the produce ! The truth is the Settlement Department of 
India wants a rude awakening to the fact, that the State must 
assess the land from a different stand point altogether. The 
one idea of the Department seems to be that its business is to 
nurse and pot the cultivator ; not to raise a revenue adequate to 
the need of the State. Whore formerly tho Department enter¬ 
tained the fixed idea of obtaining one-third >. f tho produce— 
the old immemorial right of the State—it has now apparently 
takon up with the notion of 1 -30th. There is nothing but 
financial ruin before us, if this wild reaction is to 
last. Lord Mayo must refuse sanction to this Nimar Settle¬ 
ment absolutely. The proposal is Bimply monstrous, look at 
it in what light we may, that • his rich and peculiarly favored 
province should bo allowed to commute its rents and taxes for 
20 years to come at £18,000 a year! about tho rent of 10,000 
acres of land anywhere but in India. Sanction tho Settlement, 
and tho rest of Tndia must be burdened with a Nimar deficit. 

To understand precisely and at once what this Nimar settle¬ 
ment means, let the reader make himself master of tho following 
data: 

Land under actual cultivation.f Irrigated acros. 

UniiTigatod 179,317 ,, 

188,082 u«tcn. 

Waste Land lit for cultivation 337,621 ,, 

Or Total Malgoozaroo aro.i 62*5,703 acres 

The rental or assessment (Jntnnin) under the settlement that 
has expired, was 

as. r. 

On actual cultivation . 8 7 per acre. 

On Malgoozaroe area .4 0 „ 

The ratos proposed by Captain Forsyth for tho next 20 
years aro 

AH. 1*. 

On uclnal cultivation ... 10 0 por acre. 

On Malgoozaroe area . 4 7 „ 

The reader will understand that the settlement covers 
625,703 acres of laud, of which 288 } 082 are now under cultiva¬ 
tion. The remaining 337,621 acres consist of the cullurabhf 
waste lauds adjoining tho villages. Tho whole together ((>20,703 
acres) mako up what is called the Malgoozaroe area, i r. the 
amount of culturable land which the settlement places at tho 
absolute disposal of the malgoozara, or vilfiige headmen. The 
whole of this area, it must be remembered, is culturable. The 
malgoozars may cultivate it thumsnlve-*, or let it out to tenant 
cultivators, or koop it waste for pasture, or do with it anything 
else they pleaso. Tho total rental they will be called upon to 
pay—do what they will with the land—is 10 annus per acre on 
the 288,082 acres already under cultivation, or tho equivalent 
sum of 4 annas 7 pies per aero on tho whole area of 625,703 
acres culturable. The State leasos this vast urea of laud to its 
present occupants for 20 years, at tho rate of 4 annas 7 pies, or 
allowing for exchange, about six pjrieo per acre as nearly as 
possible, all round. Now this land belongs to the Common¬ 
wealth, and before our time tho State was accustomed to look 
to tho rental, or jumma, as it is called, of this luml for the ex¬ 
penses of tho administration. Under the earliest Hindoo 
system, as Captain Forsyth himself tells us (foot note page 57) 
the State was accustomed to take mme-ai.vt/t of the gross 
produce of the soil for this purpose. Under the Mahomedans 
who succeeded them the people regarded thomselvos leniently 
dealt with when one third of the gross produce only was 
taken. By Mahotnmedan law, the State was allowed to 
exact one half however, and in the troublous times which 
immediately preceded our advont, it is certain that this 
proportion of" the' gross produce was commonly exacted 
from tho cultivator, in all parts of tho country. But 
whatever the equitable proportion may have been, o* ,u 


lid 

fact is certain, that the State possessed, and ever asserted, 
a proscriptive right to a proportion of the gross produce 
of tho land varying from onc-half to one ont^ixih of the 
amount. Tho right of tho State to this share in the produce 
has never been contested in any part of India. The cultivators 
inuko no claim to retain it ; offer no opposition to its levy ; 
have no thought of grievance connected with its levy j but 
shew the utmost willingness and readiness to pay the assessment 
oven where by aocidcnt it has (unfairly trenched upon their 
industry. Jn addition to thil important foot, there is the 
further one that all economic authorities agveo, that so long as 
tho share claimed by the State does not exceed the true ronb of 
the soil - which is found almost universally to'amountto about 
one-third or the gross produce—the impost is the very wisest 
and best, mode of obtaining a national revenue that any 
people can possess. Because such an impost is a tax upon 
Hie property and upon tho industry of no man. The State 
simply claims what otherwise would bo taken by a class of 
idlers called landlords, who, as all oxperionoe shews, are the 
groat liindcrors of good agriculture in all lands. 

Now it li.u boon our good fortune to inherit this most wise 
and happy fiscal system from our predecessors. But 
England is a land cursed with private landiordship— 
and its inevitable attendants, a multitude of taxes upon 
indmtry and properly. Economic science being in its iufancy 
when wo arrived in the country, our early administrators were 
unaware of the value of tho institutions which they fouud in 
the land ; and full of the Saxon conceit that every thing English 
must be better than anything Native, began at once to change 
(lie fiscal system of India—the wisest and best a people can 
possess—for that of England, about tho very worst and most 
oppressive a nation could be cursed with. Blind to what 
lie was really doing, but with the most benevolent inten¬ 
tion, Lord Cornwallis with a stroke of the pen laid the 
curse of private landlordship upon Bengal, under which 
its people aro now groaning almost without hope of 
relief. The school of revolutionists has lasted down to our 
own day ; the last field in which they have employed their 
folly being these Central Provincos, whore Sir Richard Temple 
has done his utmost by the new settlement to sow the 
seeds of the very same evils that crush all hope and life out of 
Bengal. The doctrine of this school is that English society with 
its thousand insolublo social problems, is the model which we 
.should aim at in India. Give away the land to a body of mid¬ 
dlemen (private landlords) and look to the excise and the Cus¬ 
tom House for your revenue. A mind that has been exercised 
with this question, and with tho social problems mixed «up 
therewith, finds it difficult to speak of such folly With¬ 
out passion. In so far as it was in his power to do so. Sir Richard 
Temple has thrown a blight over tho future of the Oentral 
Provinces, which wc know not how to Iremovo or how to 
counteract. He has done his utmost to destroy the wisest and 
best fiscal system the Provincos could possibly have, and to sub¬ 
stitute in its room asystem, which while it fills the cities of Europe 
with wealth and luxury, leaves the masses of the people to 
fester and starve like vermin in garrets and cellars too foul and 
loathsome for description. This is the natural, diroct outoome of 
privato landlordism wherever it exists. The concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few ; and the abandonment of the 
masses to poverty and degradation too deep for words. Bengal is 
on the high road, already well advanoed thereon, to this final 
end of “ civilization,” and all that Sir Richard Temple could do to 
get the Central Provinces upon the same road, he has done, by 
deliberately creating a raco of private landlord* in the Pro¬ 
vinces, and conferring upon them the old immemorial rights of 
the State on the soil. 

Thus, while in other parts of India the State is looking to the 
land for its revenues, in tho Central Provinces the land is being 
settled by hundreds of thousands of acres at 6 pence per aore. 

We have happily succeeded in stopping the sales of waste 
land that wore going on therein, and we trust yet to arrest the 
folly of these land settlements in progress. At all events 
the guilt Bhall not be ours if they are allowed to proceed. 
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EOI TO RIAL NOTES. 

Tn® Cash Balanoes ab the close of October compare with 
those of the two preceding years at the same period as follows 

Slot October 1870 . Its. 10,73,10,338 

„ 1870 . ,, 7,89,09,343 

,, 1868 7,04,14,121 

As the balances are usually lower in October than,at any 
other period of the your, and ftp* receipts from Opium continue 
to be in exoesi of the estimates, we shell have a plethora in the 
treasury in all probability throughout th« remainder of the 
official year. A oash balance of eleven crores in October, 
means a balance of fourteen crores in April; about four crores 
in excess of the right amount. 

The imports of silver into Tndiu continue to shew a heavy 
falling off. The amount tendered for coinago at the Bombay 
Mint during the ten months ending 31st October last, compares 
with the imports of the two procetling years as follows : 

January to Oct. 1870.Its. 1,38,57,584 

„ 13B9 „ 4,52,K4,94l 

„ 1868.„ 1,63,22,314 

The falling offiH of course attributable to the low price 
of cotton. A total stoppage of bullion imports into Bombay 
for a while, would possibly bring down the pi ice of food in 
that Presidency, to tho relief of its urban classes who are 
suffering terribly from tho famine rates that prevail there. 

The Local Ces« Committee have recommended, we nre told 
that the rate to bo levied upon the laud “ should be 4 pies in 
the rupee upon tie rental, of which the zemindar is to pay 
one pie, and the ryot three" on the ground that, tho former will 
engross the profits arising from the outlay of the cess, the ze¬ 
mindar being “ a mere annuitant’’ upon tho laud. The question 
is a complicated one, and before expressing an opinion upon the 
equity of this arrangement, we should like to see the Report of 
tho Committee. That the zemindar has chosen to divest him¬ 
self of the duties of landlord, is a very insufficient reason 
prima facie for casting his responsibilities upon the ryot That 
tho ryot of the Lower Provimos is in general rack- 
rented, would seem to be sufficient ground for exempting him 
from the coss altogether. 

We urge once more upon the Governments of the country 
the desirableness of their requiring I he price lists which they 
severally publish, to he made out upon a uniform plan. The 
form now adopted by tho Government of tho North West Pro¬ 
vinces loaves nothing to ho desired, and the other Govern¬ 
ments could not do better than imitate it. The Bombay and 
Madras lists require to he completely changed. The Punjaub 
list should cease to mix the rainfall up with tho price list. 
The returns from Oudh and tho Central Provinces do very 
■well, but it would be a great reform if every Government in the 
uountry would adopt precisely the some form. Bengal pub¬ 
lishes no price list whatever, and we are indebted to the spe¬ 
cial courtesy of its Secretariate for the quotations in tho Econo- 
mitt. Why does neither Burmah,nor Bcrar, nor Mysore, nor 
Sindh ftimish us with a monthly price list \ 

From a calculation made by a Native Deputy Collector in 
the North-West Provinces, and published in the local Gazette 
of 11th May last, tho amount of cotton required to clothe the 
population is only from 3 to 4 pounds per head per annum. It 
is estimated that the better class of adults, require nearly 
8 pounds ; the lower classes less than 2 pounds each. A con¬ 
siderable quantity however is required for stuffing rv:ais t which 
are used by all the better, and most of tho lower, classes in 
Ypper India, except near the hills, where woollen blankots are 
often used. The amount which the mass of the people ran 
afibrd to spend upon cotton clothing is very limited, and says 
the Punjab Report “ unless a cheap and lasting material is im¬ 
ported from England, they will continue to manufacture cloth 
according tb their own taste.” 


The introduction of Cinchona cultivation into India must 
be held to bo a complete success. Mr. Broughton, the 
Government Quinologist affirms of the Neilgherry bark that: - 
“ In yield of quinine it is of tho finest quality that has ever 
w been recorded. It possesses every characteristic constituting 
“excellence. It yields alkaloids in such purity that tho first 
“ crystallization gives sulphate of quinine which stands the 
“ usual tests ns well as the refined salt.” Wo quote this at 
second hand from tho Parliamentary Blue Book recently pub¬ 
lished upon the subject. There seems to bo some danger of 
tho cultivation being overdone, the demand for the drag be¬ 
ing limited. We huvo noticed the question in the Agricultural 
Go idle of India which accompanies this issue. 

The eleventh Opium sale of the year was held on the 5th 
instant, with tho following results : 

Behar. 2180 Chest* at Bs* 1179 average. Rs. 25,34,250 

lion ares... 1850 ,, at „ 1141 „ ,, 21,10,595 

Tho ostimates of the year wore based upon an expectation of. 
Rs. 975 per chest only. There has been a curious coincidence 
in the prices obtained at those December sales, for the last three 
years: 


( 

' 1868-69 

Rs. 1178 average price. 

Behar... < 

1809-70 

1180 

( 

1870-71 

1179 

( 

’ 1S68 69 

1140 

Bonnves.J 

1869-70 

„ 1143 

( 

, 1870-71 

„ 1141 


We take these figures frdfn the Friend of India , but have not 
verified thorn. 

Malwa Opium continues to come forward in undiminished 
quantities. From tho opening of the season (1st October) 
down to date of latest advices, the number of passes granted 
compares with the last year was as follows : 

Up to 7th Dor ember 1869 6,230 Chests. 

„ 5th ,, 1870 7,020 „ 

It is now certain that tho revenue from Opium will be heavi¬ 
ly in excess of the estimates. 

Thk following important notification by the Government of 
Madras, appears in a late issue of the Official Gazette, of that 
Presidency : 

Fort St. George , November 18, 1870. 

Hi.- Excellency the Uo\mu>r <»f Fort Saint Gcorgo in Council notifies, 
for the inlormution of all occupiers of ryot wary laud in this Presidency, 
that in tlmse districts or portions ol districts, whore the land assess¬ 
ments have been recently revised, and in those where it may hereafter 
he revised by the Settlement Department, such revised rates of assess¬ 
ment will bo liable to bo re-considered after thirty years’ duration, 
from the date at which the new settlements were introduced, but not 
sooner. If it should ‘then be determined to form a new assessment, 
any increased value, which may have been given to the hind hy any 
works or improvements effected hy the labour or capital of the ryots 
will not be taken into account. 

"Wo believe that this peculiar Indian tenure is the very 
best upon which the land of any country can be settled ; and 
it is timo that its superiority over other systems that have 
boon tried in India we$e generally recognized. 

Let the Government of India noto the following facts. The 
Cotton Commissioner of Bombay is conducting experiments in 
tho growth of cotton in that presidency. To obtain land for 
these experiments, the Commissioner has to rent it of the 
ryots. And at what rate does the reader suppose 7 In Sattara 
he has had to pay 30#. the acre, the assessment upon the ryot 
being 6#.; in Khandeisli 20# ; in Broach 60#. the acre ; in 
Ahmedabad 22# ; in Dharwar 20#. to 24#. and in lower Sind 15#t 
Tho average of these quotations is 26#. or 13 Rupees per acre) 
This is the rate the ryot is exacting from the State when is 
wants land for its cotton experiments. The State, meanwhile, 
charges the ryot a fifth or sixth of this rental. And yet we have 
men amongst us who talk of the land bearing all the burdens 
of the State, and wouldjiave us permanently settle the land 
revenue at rates fixed 20 or 30 years ago, at 3#. an acre. 
Cannot even a child see that instead of taxing the ryot, the State 
has conferred uponjpm a vast property.*! the expense of the 
urban classes P 
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We are indebted to the Madras Gqptte for the following infor¬ 
mation as to the dates at which the existing 30 years’ leases in 




When 

settled. 

When the settlo- 


Districts. 

meat will be 
reconsidered. 



Fusli. 

Fasli. 

A. D 


Western polta Taluq.J 
fBastorn and Central 

1271 

1302 

1892 

Godavery . 

.< Doltas and Upland 
f Taluqs. 

1276 

1306 

1896 

Kirt**. 

t> Masai ip at urn portion... 

1276 

1306 

1896 

Kurnool . 

Kurnool proper. 

fOhellumbaram, inolud- 

I278 f 

1308 

1896 

South Aroofc .. 

,< in^ the lato Manar- 
l goody Taluq. 

1271 

1801 

1891 

Triohinopoly.. 

,. Entire district . 

1274 

1304 

1894 


The introduction of the new settlement in the taluqs o 
Kurnool proper, commenced in Fasli 1275, and finally endec 
in Fasli 1278. The thirty years’ duration of this settlement 
will, therefore, be calculated from the latter Fasli. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from WeNt Berar :— “ In your 
No 2 vol. 2 of the 15th August last you give an extract from a 
letter from Major Trevor Clark to the Colton Commissioner 
in which the following appears :— 

“ T have just had a letter from Ash burner withrsunie beautiful 
“ Ilingunghaut bolls and from a selected plant with naturally 
“ yellow-tinged staple. I do not know if you are acquainted with 
“ 1 Coconada’ which is a cotton of this sort ; now * Coconada’ is 
“ much sought for by spinners, strange to say, on account of the 
li colour .” 

“ As a person who has been both a spinner and manufacturer 
for some years, I should say the Major should have said “ on ac¬ 
count of the colour it takes.” \ have very often had to agree that 
certain lots of cloth I made should be of weft spun from what 
the trade knows as “Red GVouada.” This is because the cloth si 
made takes a better colour in dyeing than wlrui made from other 
cotton. 

“ Coconada cotton is supposed to have a peculiar sort of oil in 
it that causes dye thus to act upon it. 

“1 take the liberty of writing on this subject, as I think a state¬ 
ment of this description is better explained by any person who 
understands the subject as it might lead Mr. Rivett-Carnac 
wrong.-^Yours, A Late Lancashire Spinner. 


It is officially estimated [Punjab Cotton Rspwi] that the Pun¬ 
jab contains 223,000 cotton looms, giving employment to 700,000 
| people, and turning out 122 lacs of rupees worth of cotton doth. 
This quantity, divided over the whole population of 17§ millions, 
gives an average of a little over 11 annas per head. The population 
ure supposed to require only about 4 lbs. of cotton per head 
per annum, which would be worth in a manufactured state, 
about two rupees. It is bolieved that the amount spent on im¬ 
ported cotton cloth is very small, but it*is difficult to determine 
the exact proportion. The trado retufns of 1808-60 show that 
8,000 maunds of country cloth were imported and 0,150 maunds 
exported, llie average value being about Rs. 40 a maund. 
The quantity of European cotton cloth imported is stated at 
31,01)1 maunds, and that exported at 29,002 maunds which 
would leave very little for the consumption of the province. 

The total export of cotton from the Punjab to the sca-boarrt, 
via tho Indus, during the six mouths from October to March 
last, was a little over 80,000 maunds, which, though more 
than last year, is considerably less than in previous seasons. 
Owing to the .scarcity of food in the lost two or three years, the 
cheap and durable native made cotton cloth has boon increasing 
in demand, the people being unable to purchase the dearer and 
lighter imported cloth. The result has been that a considerable 
proportion of tho stock of raw cotton has been used up for local 
consumption. It is very generally believed that tho local 
manufacture will maintain its ground, until Manchester sends 
a choaper and more durable fabric, botter suited to tho wants of 
tho poorer classes. 

Wo have received an important and interesting letter concern¬ 
ing these lower Provinces, which we defer publishing till our next 
issue. Its facts seem to us simply to give iucreased urgency to tbo 
demand for Governmental interference. We pointed out in our 
last issue that as settlement operations are now coining to a 
close in Oudh and the Central Provinces, the Government has 
here ready to its hand a body of trained Officers of tho utmost 
skill m questions pertaining to rights in the land. Now it is 
an old saying that knowledge of tho disease is half the cure. 
Why not, then, lay bare to the world the disease that afflicts 
these Provinces t What is wanted, is an exact and comprehen¬ 
sive description of mutters just as they are. We cannot divest 
ourselves of the belief that were the nature and full extent 
of tho disease clearly made known, there would come with this 
kuowledgc power to deal with it. God rules over the world. 
There is infinite hope in this fact. It cannot be that the 40 


The London Globe, in commenting upon Mr. Fowler’s pro¬ 
position, that India should pay for her public works, not out of 
revenue, but by loans, complains that Mr. Ifewler proceeds 
upon the fallacious notion that in India and England tilings are 
so identical, that public works can be paid for in tho same way. 
The Globe says further that, as India would o" this plan, have 
to borrow from England, tho interest wou'd have to bo remitted 
to that country, swelling the home charges, “ and increasing tbo 
irritation of our Indian follow-subjects.” The readers of the 
Economist will’hardly thank us for noticing^uch twaddle, but 
it seems to be taken for sense by one of our contemporaries. 

As an illustration of tho error made in financing for 
our public works, take the fact that all the telegraphs in 
India have been made out of tho taxes. What would the 
people of England say to an attempt to make them pay for such 
works out of the general revenues of the State 1 Down to the 
ol<»e of the year 1868-69, the construction of these lines had 
cost the Indian tax-payer upwards of £2,000,000 sterling. In 
the same way the great Ganges Canal, which at home would 
have been built out of private capital, was here constructed out 
of £ 2,000,000 of taxes. While the great want of India ia 
capita), and English capitalists aro willing to lend us what¬ 
ever we require at 4 or 5 per cent., it is insanity to take 
money out of the pockety of the people for such works as 
those. The money if left with the people j£would realize 15,20, 
or 25 per cent, in private enterprise. What we are really doing 
therefore is constructing our public works out of capital that, 
costs-jthe country 15,20 or 25 per oent., when wu^might get the 
very same works at a cosf of 4 or 5 per cent. only. 


bilious of people in those Provinces and their descendants for 
all timo, are to bo the victim* of a single act of bonevoiont but 
mistaken legislation less than a century ago. Lot us know tho 
exact nature and full extent of the evils which the settlement has 
brought upon the poople. To ascertain this, let the ablest 
Settlement Officers we have, bo sot upon the task* of describing 
matters as they are in a single pergunuah of each division of 
the Provinces. Wo havo often thought that had we belonged 
to the Civil Service of India it would havo been our highest 
ambition to make a mark upon the future of these Provinces. 
Great reforms aro commonly very simple, when they are 
discovered. Wo are persuaded that the Settlement Officers of 
India number amongst them men capable of dealing with the 
difficulties that beset the question. Let them be set to work to 
report upon what they find. 

—■■■■■■■■■■Hg L.L—_L L^ l * L- -ggBBBgeg. 

The Bombay papers tell us that the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner of that city has “ let” its sewage farm at Coorla for the 
ensuing year, at Its. GO pur acre- This is a great success un¬ 
doubtedly ; but if the Bombay papers will make enquiry 
they will find that market garden ground in their island lets as 
high as Es. 180 per acre, where there is water at command. 
The seven acres of garden in front of Lowjee Castle is let for 
Rs. 1,350 a year, the ground yielding throe crops annually. The 
Bombay sewage farm oonsists, we are told, of about 45 acres. The 
farm was first cultivated in 1868, when 3 Rs. per acre were 
obtained for it. The rent rose to 10 Rs. in the last S6MOD 9 
,nd is now let at 60 Rs. an acre for the next year. 

In view of facts of this kind, and the consideration that£ WO * 
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large part of the soil of India is under cultivation with garden 
stuff for the urban classes, how preposterous are the rates diced 
upon the soil by these modern land settlements, we are 
doing our best to shew. Western India, fur instance, is full 
of wealthy cities. Bombay alone has a population of 800,000 
persons, and its markets uro wholly supplied from the surround¬ 
ing Mofussil. If wo estimate the consumption of food in the 
island at 2 lbs. of grain pjr head of population, the single city of 
Bombay alone indents upon tho Mofussil for Rs. 80,000 worth of 
grain per day, ora sum of Its. 20,2OO,o0u a year. Rut the 
average standard of living in Bombay is very high, as every 
one knows who is familiar with its bazaars and markets. There 
lfl an enormous consumption of vegetables, moat, poultry, 
condiments, oil, milk, sugar, fodder &c. in tho island. We 
reasonably doubt whether the one city of Bombay pays a less 
sum than £5,000,000 sterling evory year to its Mofussil for food 
alone. Tho total land revenue of the wholo l’rosideney meanwhile 
is less than half that amount! 

The Bombay leases are now beginning to fall in. and in re¬ 
newing them it will be necessary to assess the laud upon very 
much higher rates than have ruled hitherto. The cultivating | 
classes of Western India must be exceedingly wealtby, and the i 


We quote the Pioneer ofgQth ultimo: 

“ Oriasa U now beyond the reach of starvation for another year. Till 
within tho pant six weeks, there seemed to be an almost certain prospect 
of great scarcity, and a chance of absolute famine. As in 1866, not only 
was tho local rainfall tardy and deficient, but the rivers failed to bring 
down their usual supplio" from tho hill country. Had it not been for the 
providential, ami wo may add. unexpected, recent rains, Orissa would 
have been, so far as regards its own resources, almost exactly in the 
position in which it \\a-> in tho autumn of 1865. We might at this 
moment have lmd the dismal prospect ^ “ whioh 

would cost the total disorganisation of a Province, and the Hvos of 
between throe quarters and a million of ineu.” 

That is “ so far ns regards its own resources.” Our contem¬ 
porary proceeds to point out that by means of improving False 
Point harbour, so strenuously urged in tho Famine Report of 
1867, the province is happily no longer cut off from outside 
aid in tho eveut of another famine. 

It is gratifying to know'that by means of False Point harbour alono 
the llongal authorities havo created an Invaluable safeguard. Hereafter 
whatever may happen to (ho crops of Orissa, natural scarcity will not 
pioduce, m, it bus hitherto always produced, inevitable and overwhelming 
famine. ^ 

‘•While, therefore, the recent drought has once more compelled us to 
realize the annual liability uf Orissa to a terrible d irtli, tho efforts of tho 
Bengal Government since 1 8bd liavo broken through the former isolation 
of tho l ‘j evince, nud removed tbo risk of the wholesale starvation of the 
people. *’ 


Settlement Department of the Presidency must not lose sight 
of tho fact in reassessing the land. Rates of one and two ru¬ 
pees per acre ore simply absurd, in presence of the revolution 
that has everywhere taken phico. 

In the course of tho discussion, in April last, of Sir Av* 1 >:r 
Cotton’s papor upon Iho proponed expenditure of another 
£,100,000,000 sterling upon Indian railways, read before the 
East Indian Association, Sir Bartlc Froro mudo a. statement 
with reference to tho Sindh Railway that ought not to have 
escaped remark in the Indian Presa. Hr reported to hav ( . 
said: — 

That railway wan originally projected as a canal. I believe nobody 
hftd any doubt but that, it would have answered precisely \n tho way 
Sir Arthur Cotton would wibh it to answer, b\ earning very lar { ;o 
quantities of good*, very cheaply and \ cry ooHiiivly. Then why win il. 
not made [in preference SimplyT kchum' .u Hi Lime it was mipo>s l>le 
to get any capitaliNts to look at a scheme r< ■ n <■ uml ; nnd not being able 
to get tho stage wagon, we were only toe glad b< get the po d chaise. 

So we are to understand (hat the < -nwrn incut deliberately 
substituted a railway for a canal in the teeth of its conviction 
that a canal was what, was really required, simply because Eng¬ 
lish capitalists wore not willing to advance money for the con¬ 
struction of the latter work. AVero this really true, the fact 
would reflect immeasurable disgrace upon the State. But we 
are persuaded that Sir Bnrtle Frero has been misreported It 
is not., and never has been, the English capitalist, who is to 
blame, but the State itself. Tho < Jovefnment has set its 
face against canal navigation, from tho very lirst. Tt hns 
refused to .admit the idea of the canal competing with the rail¬ 
way. Only the other day, when a project for connecting tho 
G, I. P. Railway with the God u very for I he carriage of coal and 
timber, was under discussion in Calcutta, tho Government, did 
Hot think it worth while even to* notice the fact that, a canal 
had been proposed for the purpose And yot it is simple 
insanity to construct these high cost railways for the 
carriage of agricultural produce, where it is possible to 
give canal communication instead. Tho question admit 
of no argument ; and it is a terrible reproach to Govs 
eminent that all these years havo gone by, without its 
having ever taken up the question of canal navigation in tho 
country in earnest. It is open to no blame for having con- 
strueted the existing railways, nor to the least censure for 
vigorously preparing to construct others.’ AYe would not have 
a single project dropped, but .in Heaven’s name do wuke up to 
the iaot that the great and crying want of tho country is cheap 
comm uni caton, cheap transit for the produce uf tlio interior. 
The two things are distinct. Wo want every railway you cun 
give us; but we want still more that canal communication, the 
seed of which, by some unhappy fatality, you refuse so 
persistently to recognise. 


j Wu congratulate the Government of Bengal upon the fact ; 
/ hut while doing ho, recall with distress that a million of 
: people are believed to have perished of hunger in Rajpootana 
| during the last ]£ months, through, what wo cannot but regard, 
j as the neglect of the Paramount Power. The fact has excited 
comparatively little remark, but Lord Mayo will not forget it, 
when the calamity recurs. He must give effect to the assurances 
of his durbar address at A j more. 


It appears to he taken for granted that the country will be 
relieved of tho income tax by tho next budget. The propriety 
of its t otal repeal seems to bo the only question. As the oldest, 
opponent of the tax in tho Indian Press, and the only consist 
out one if our memory serves us rightly, we shall disappoint 
, some persons perhaps if we express a doubt of the wisdom of 
| totally repealing it. Wo have fought the tax consistently from 

I the day when Mr. Wilson, with the approval of almost all our 
| contemporaries, first laid it. upon the couutry, and we may 

fairly ley claim to having done much to familiarize inen’s 
■ minds with the considerations that demonstrate its unwis¬ 
dom and injustice in a country so circumstanced as this. 

! Wo shall ceit.'iinly not regret its disappearance from tho 
| ways and means of tho year, should the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment determine to dispense with it. AVe do not however 
feel free to urge its total repeal upon the Government. 
The tax has now been a part of our fiscal system for ten 
years, and to abolish the machinery for its collection after 
the valuable experience which that machinery has come to re¬ 
present, is doubtfully wise. We cannot forgot that practically 
tlie wealthy pari of the population eujoys an immunity from 
t axes altogether. The salt tax is an appreciable burden to the 
poor. To the rich it is really no tax at all. Wo think then 
that we would retain tho tax, for tho qake of its machinery, in 
view of the possibility of resort thereto becoming necessary 
j through some emergency. It should be reduced however 
to a very low rate, and should bo levied only upon the roally 
wealthy. In each case, justice requires this; and strictly speak- 
| ing, tho tax will he unjust even then, but human rights seldom 
j admit of exact adjustment any where. If wc lower the tax to 

II per cent, and confine it to incomes of 10,000 Rs. a year 
| and upwards, we shall perhaps do better than by repealing it 

altogether. 

The G. I. P. Railway Company have, v/e observe, issued a re¬ 
vised scale of charges tor the carriage of goods by its lines for 
the present season. There soemri to be no principle in the clas¬ 
sification of tho traffic. Five different rates of charges are made, 
but the only approach to system whioh we can discover in the 
tariff seems to be an attempt to adapt the charge to the Value of 
the goods. The rates appear to be loosely based upon an 
ad valorem priueiple, without regard to what the carriage costs 
the Company. Tims grain, salt, coal and firewood, all very 
troublesome cargo, are charged from 6 to 8 pies per ton per 
mile according to the distance, while pieefc goods the most 
convouionb of all goods,are made to payJaecause they can affurd 
it we suppose, 34 to 48 pies per ton .^Garden seeds pay 20 to 
24 pies, while the common oil seeds of tho country pay only 
9 or 10. 

A system of this kind oan only of course be provisional The 
efforts of Railway officials to make out the best balance sheet 
they can for the Company are natural tad excusable, bift the 
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to 10 pie* per ton per mile. 
..ISA to 14 „ „ 

» 20 to 24 fp tf ii 

, 28 to 84 „ n )» 

. 34 to 48 n « n 


system is fruity from its foundati&s. The classification and 

ntea wo as follows 

I. Class 
II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. .. 

Id English money, these charges are fromljd. (9 pies) to 6 <i. 
(48 pies) per ton per mile. For cotton, the Company charges 
special rates. On the Barar line their charges are 

Full pronged bales .. 18 pies per .ton per mile. 

Half proseed ,, ... 28 ,> „ n 

Uqpressed docrae . . 34 ,, ,, ><• 

In other words, all that the Railway can do for Bombay i 6 
to carry cotton thereto from the interior at from 2}d. to 4|d. per 
ton per mile, and os Nagpore is 500 miles from Bombay the 
oarriage there from varies from £5 to £9 a ton. Such a rate 
might be borne while cotton was a shilling a pound, but with 
the staple down to 6 paoce, and carriage on the Missisippi 
at one ms per ton per mile, it is not difficult to see the eud. 


Fob the first time for very mauy years past, there is a 
stoppage of all importations of bullion into India. We have 
been approaching this state of matters for some time 
The latest official returns of Trade and Navigation come down 
to 31st July last only, and we are indebted thereto for the fol¬ 
lowing figures : 

Imports of Bullion into India. 

Four months ending SlBt July 1868 . Rb. 5.01,54,327 

do 31st „ 1809 . 11,60,76,220 

do 31st „ 1870 . „ 2 37,62,852 

The Mint returns shew the following steady diminution in 
the imports, from the commencement of the official year 
1870-71. 

Bullion coined and examined during the month. 

Calcutta Bombay 

April.Rs. 6,69,260 Ra. 21,99,388 

May. „ 22 18,732 „ 23,99,310 i 

June. „ 10,38,778 „ 22,11,376 I 

July. „ 9,30,851 „ 26,61,676 

August. „ „ 11,23,636 

September . .. „ 3,28,685 

October .... . „ 1,53,628 

The Madras Mint was closed many months ago, and the 
Bombav and Calcutta Mints might, it seoms, be almost as well 
dosed too. The result is that exenange has fallen from Is. 
ljfd. to Is. 10Jd. within the last six months; 

31st March 1870 .....Bank Bills 6 month’s sight Is. 11M. 

30th Nov. 1870. Do Is. lOfd. 

Within the same period no less a sum than Rs. 1,73,00,000 of 
the Indian debt held injthe country has been transferred to 
England. The exact figures are as follows : J 

For Promissory Notes enfaced for payment in London. | 

31st March 1870.Eg. 16, 00, 03.000 < 

30th Nov. 1870 „ 17, 73, 74,288 ! 

Thus there is not only a stoppage of all in^orts of bullion j 
into India, but a heavy transference of capital going ou from ' 
this country to Europe. So onerous is the demand upon I 
our industry, that the ordinary surplus exports of the country ' 
no longer meet it, and a transference of the capital of the \ 
country is required to liquidate tho claim. Should this state of j 
matters last, we shall see the prices of produce begin to fall 
once more. 

The somewhat passionate* reply of the Pioneer to the 
charges made against tho Government of the North West 
Provinces by the Rev. Mr. Robson, for its alleged ind iflerence 
to the sufferings of the poodle of Rajpootana during tho late 

Ca3 P more wei S ht > if our contemporary 
would but toll us whom we ought to blame for the catastrophe. 
It is now generally admitted that half a million to a million 
of people perished m the famine. It is only three years since 

ninst rlnn+lm Iw u /.a 1 omi'+v 


the Foreign Office in Calcutta, Both Government* had the dearest 
warning of what was impending, and nothing we have yet seen 
warrants the belief that tho State was not able to cope with the 
famine. We believe it was quite capable of doing 40 , and of 
rescuing the people from the last extremity of* death. 
If it is contended that the blame rests wltlt the 
Native States, sinoe it was their subjects and not ours who 
perished, we shall then have to make some inquiries as to the 
responsibility of tho Paramount Power at such crises. We are 
dissatisfied with tho attitude of the Supreme Government upon 
the subject, and the complete ailenc^it has maintained thereon 
reveals pretty clearly, we think, that it is itself dissatisfied 
therewith. We have not yet learned the right spirit in which to 
encounter these recurring seasons of famine. The Government 
is itself conscious that mo lesson is not yet learned, and it 
will take more than tho bland assurances of the Pioneer 
to subdue the misgivings and uneasiness which we all feel 
in contemplation of such scenes as have been witnessed in 
Rajpootana within the hist 18 months. The man will arise by 
and bye, who will shew us the way to encounter these calamities 
in the right spirit and with the right means. Of one thing wc 
are sure—wo must cease to weigh human life against the surer 
it may cost to save it. 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


BENGAL. 

Orissa Division. 

Cuttack .—The accounts from this district up to the 8 th 
instant were good. Heavy ruin fell on tho 4th And 5th, and 
much benefited both the rubbee and rice crops. The rainfall 
previous to the 4th, was also most beneficial, and saved all 
that was in danger and backward owing to doficioncy of rain 
earlier in the season. The Commissioner anticipates in an 
average that a good 12 -anna crop will be reaped, but has 
called for fuller particulars from the Collector, regarding crops 
on tho higher lauds, which were previously in imminent danger. 
In tho Kendrapara sub-division the crops will nowhere fall 
short of 12 annas. 

Balasore — Up to the 5th instant, fears were entertained in 
some parts of the district that owing to the heavy rainfall 
during the week the crops had sustained some injury. The 
Collector, however, is assured that it has done no harm; grass¬ 
hoppers and locusts have nearly disappeared, but not until 
much damage was effected; this is estimated at about 1 -I 6 th 
to 2-lbtk. In some places where tho plants were not far 
advanced, they are again sprouting, and the Collector does not 
oxpoct that any material injury has been done. From Bhud- 
druck the Assistant Collector reports having visited the country 
betweon the sub-divisional station and Agurpara to the west 
and near the hills; here the crops are bad ana loss is estimated 
at 10-16th. There will bo considerable deficiency in parts of 
Dhamnugger, Sohoo, Randiaworgarah ; of the three, the former 
is best, as the crops there are doing fairly &ud promise a 
harvest of from half to 14-10ths ; near Monzah, and Onurukothi, 
however, there will only be a one fourth crop ; on the oast side 
of Dhamnugger the crops are good. Since the recent heavy 
raiu grasshoppers have diminished in number. In Randia¬ 
worgarah the crops will be worst near Koopari, as was the 
case last year. Many of the fields are absolutely without any 
crop at all, others may give from i to 4 an harvest and on an 
average there will not be more than a 4 -anna crop in the 
Meniah, Bhimporo, Koonari, Dyeing, and Arungec ; the ryots 
of that neighbourhood have worked on the roads, and must 
continue to do so to n:ako up for deficiency in their crops. 
Prices of rice in the sub-divisional markets continue low, and 
from all the Assistant Collector can seo and hear there are good 
grounds for ooncluding that the sub-division will, with ex¬ 
ception of a few localities, not suffer at all. The Collector of 
Balasore, speaking generally of the district, states that tho 
crop is very good, and in some villages exceptionally so. 

Pooree .—Up to the 6 th instant, ruin had fallon in excess, 
and there are fears of damage therefore to the early 1 ugh 00 rice 
and rubbee crop. The Commissioner, howover, does not consider 


IiT "o ouuuiu wve rt-uttrutju 

the thing as impossible. The Pioneer t we presume, knows as 
well as we do the fact that nearly a million of people 
we supposed to Jave perished of hunger last year in Rajpootana; 
but it indignantly repudiates all responsibility for this 
CMMtrophe on the part of the looal Government at Auchan 
•ud assures us that " the conduct of the Supreme Govern* 
jaent in the matter may safely be left for the calm cri- 
tmiam of history. We are far from resenting this defence 
of thp State, !> nt *»ving mad* it, we ask ths Pioneer to be good 
•nough, looking what has ooourred fully in the face, to tell us 
tb* guilt oithis unheeded suffering reeta. Prima 
fame, tne blame reste upon the Government at Allahabad, and 


past it was feared that importaions of rice into Pooree as well 
as relief works would be indispensable, .but the Collector is now 
sanguine that the former will not be necessary, though the 
latter may be yet required. In Khoordahthe Collector thinks 
relief must in somo places be necessary, and that provision 
of labor only to be paid for in #tnoney will not be sufficient. 
The average expectations of orops in the Pooree district in 
19 pergunnahs reported on by Canoongoes, amount to a Uttle 
above 9 annas. 1 he average on 46 police reports, taken on. the 
main, rice or paddy crop only, ives an expected yiek} of 
considerably above 11 annas. The loordah Deputy Collector 
reports from returns of 4 Canoongoes, expectations of 9 § > 12 , 
8 and 8 annas respectively, or an average of a little above 
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y annas crop, though certain villages have suffered 
voiy severely. It is doubtful whether Khoordah can 
get through the year without receiving food from elsewhere* 
and certain that a large number of people, resident in villages 
where the crops have suffered exceptionally, must be provided 
with a liberal supply of labor ; this can bo effected by putting 
in hand local roads and repairs of tanks, bunds, and works of 
irrigation, which will also permanently improve tho estate. 

Reports from Bankee estate are very similar to those from 
Khoordah. Rain had fallen abundantly and done immense 

S ood ; the fields were full *>f water and no more was required. 

lubbee crops sown on low lands had ^suffered. The accounts 
from Ungoof and other tributary states are tolerably favorable. 

Burdwan Division. • 

The prospects of this division have considerably improved 
and recent neavy rains appear to have removed all apprehen¬ 
sions regarding anticipated deficiency in the rice crops. 
k Howrah. —Up to the 7th instant, the crops were in a most 
satisfactory condition. 

Bancoorah. —A full average crop is anticipated in this district 
Beerbhoom. —Tho prospect* are favorable. 

Midnapore .—On the 31st ultimo, the Collector reported that 
“ there has been abundance of rain all over the district The 
“ rain was bailed with delight, in as much as the rico plants had 
“ just begun to wither.” 

Burdwan. —The Amun crop has vory considerably recovered 
itself. 

Chota Nagi»ore Division. 

Lohardugga .—Up to the 15th October, the prospects of an 
abundant harvest in this district were very favourable. In Pala- j 
mow, early crops, “ Bhudai’' had been cut and stored, and the 
Indian corn and Murwali, on which the poor people greatly ] 
depend, were particularly fine. The rice crop everywhere pre- i 
seuted a very fine appearance but in some of the highly cultiva- 1 
ted parts of tho Ammiut valley it was partially attacked by 
diseases of two kinds, one n simple blight called chatter, in the 
otlk j the roots were injured by a worm called Banki, but the 
disease was not widespread. Otherwise the rice harvest pro¬ 
mised well and a good cotton crop was expected. 

Haumbhoom. —The extent of land this year under cultivation is 
larger than usual, except in perguuuahs Munibhoom and Supoor, 
where there was little early rain the crops to the cast were not 
thriving as those in the western half of the district, but on the 
whole the Deputy Commissioner anticipates a fair average har¬ 
vest for the entire district. 

Jtazarreebaugh .—The late heavy rains may have done slight 
injury to the crops, but give good hopes for tho cold weather- 
crops. 

Singbhbom. —The reports from this district are less favorable, 
though the price of rice has fallen considerably. There was a 
deficiency or rain up to October, and this was most felt in 
Dhulbhoom where it is feared the rico crop will be below an 
average harvest. From tho rest of the district an average rice 
crop is expected and the pulses and early oil seeds aro said to 
be very good. The reports from the Tributary Melials are all 
very favourable. Tho prices of rice and wheat prevailing in each 
district of the several divisions of tho lower provinces of Bengal 
for the week ending the 19th instant aro annexed. 

OVDH. 

Tho Financial Commissioner and district officers have now 
had full opportunity of personally inspecting a large part of 
the Province, and they find it generally admitted by all 
cluasea that the prospects of the raMw? (spring wheat! harvest 
are the finest known for some years, and there is little doubt 
that the damage done by the heavy rain of October was a good 
deal exaggerated. In some instances it is being discovered 
that the kliarf crop was a fuller one than was anticipated in 
earth reports. 

Prices continue to fall and it is worthy of remark that in tho 
third November last, barley was selling at 2 H seers 33chittak« 
which in the corresponding period of last year, the price was 
twice as groat or 14 seer* 7^ chittacks per rupee. The drain 
upon the pro\ nice grain for exportation has lessoned. 

Sefree 

A.i.ktter from Skpri e refers ox* the present condition 
of that part of the country, and the prospects of the future in 
respect of food for the people, in the following terms :—“ This 
district was swept by famimo and cholera last year, and the 
effect upon the population and quantity of land under culture 
is most apparent, yet such a season of plenty as this has not 
been known in India for ten years. Jowarissis so abundant, 
wherever seed was dropt that the cultivators, without railways 
are unable to put it in a selling market. Wheat' and gram will 
find their way, for Buqjarras crowd the road. Altogether the 
crops of this year will supply means for extending cultivation 
in the next. Hie dearth' or cattle has been a heavy blow, but 
tho bounty of the sun and soil has supplied every deficiency. 


The Punjab. 

The mortuary of the Punjab disclose a death rate in the large 
towns which is little short of appalling, and which is yet cer¬ 
tainly below the truth. In Delhi, for instance, which ia uotgene- 
rally a city as far as natives are concerned, the average mortality 
for the last four years has been between forty-three'and forty -four 
per thousand. In other words the average duration of human 
fife in this looality is less than twenty-three years. Doubtless 
excessive infant mortality accounts to a great extent for this 
enormously high death-rate, but all classes must be seriously 
affected.— Pionew. 

Madras. 

Cauvery .—Rains during the latter half of the month were 
scanty and particularly so in the Taniore District,—Over the 
portion of the Tanjore District, the cultivation of Samba Pe~ 
shanam and the dry grains Was vigorously pushed on. 

Northern Section .— The rains all over this section were 
exceedingly good andplentiful. 

Western Section .— The rain-fall was deficient during the first 
half of the month in South Canara. but was made up for by the 
heavy showers during the latter half. In Malabar the fall was 
favourable. 

Southern Section. —There was but a scanty fall of rain in this 
section.—The transplantation of Paddy and the cultivation of 
Raggy. Cumboo , ana other cereals were progressing. . The early 
Cumboo, Gingehpoil-sccd , and Raggy crops were being harves¬ 
ted, Cotton and Indigo plants were thriving. The usual freshes 
were received in the Tambrapumi river. Peshanam or second 
op cultivation under rain-fed tanks was lprogressing,7and wet 
ands in other localities were being ploughed. Cumboo Samai, 
and Raggy were sown on dry lands. 

MYSORE AND* COORG. 

The season has boen exceedingly favorable throughout My¬ 
sore. The tanks are all full, and prices have fallen heavily. 
The quotations are ;— 


flagi’. 39 to fiO Seers per Rupee. 

Oram. 80 to 40 „ ,» „ 

Rice 2nd ehot. 14 to 20 „ , „ 


In Coorg the frequent showers of rain which fell during the 
season have greatly improved the appearance of the paddy, and 
in many places the ears have formed.—Reaping of the rag, crop 
has been"eompleted, and the out-turn is, on the whole, consi¬ 
dered to be good. Kulthi or horse gram continues to thrive, 
fields are being prepared for the sowing of Bengal-gram.— 
Coffee Weeding has been nearly completed, and preparations 1 ^ 
aro being made for gathering the berries which are ripening 
fast. In nativejgardons picking has begun. 

The gathering of cardamoms is still continued, and the yield 
has been plentiful, but damage has been done by the rain whieh 
fell while the crop was being dried 

SOUTHERN MAHRATTA DISTRICTS. 

Since the publication of the last weekly report, a return 
has been received from Mr. Shearer, describing the progreBs^of 
the cotton crop in the Hooblee talooka up to the 26th of Novem¬ 
ber. Owing to the continuod wet weather in Octobor, and the 
long neglect of/he cotton fields, the crop in this district, accor¬ 
ding to present appearances, promises to be a light one, the 
expected out-turn boing only 8 to 10 annas in the rupee. Much, 
however, still depends upon the weather during the six or seven 
weeks that tho cotton has yet to grow. The plants are still 
dwarfish, but are branching, and may improve very much 
beforothey are quite matured. 


PURNEAII. 

The Inundation and Income Tax. 

Mr. Gouldhank writes to the Indian Daily News concerning 
the late inundation in South Purneab : After it had subsided, 
tho ryots, as usual, began sowing mustard, kullie, Ac., or rather 
they were scattered over the still moist surface, or sown with 
very Blight ploughing. These sowings had gone on extensively 
when we had another rise of th$ rivers quite out of season, ana 
nearly as high as the previous rise. Paddy and. Indian coyn 
were destroyed by tho first rise ; mustard and kullie went with 
the second flood. Cattle, which always are taken to .higher and 
more northerly pastures, when the usual inundation is about to 
take place, baa been brought bock. They had scarcely returned 
when the rivers suddenly rose, and shut them up in the villages. 
All communication with the higher countiy was cut off. The 
reaeult has been a fearful mortality among ttyp cattle. By eating 
the balf-rotten inundated grass, a purging was brought on ; and 
the whole country is covered with toe remains of bullocks 
cows, and even buffaloes. That the latter should have suffered 
appears strange, yet such is the oase. Some have lost entire 
herds. I had a small herd, and all have died exoept five or six 
calves. As my loss is above Ks. 400 in buffaloes alone, one can 
form some idea of what the losses of the ryots have been 
thero. Impoverished by the loss ofjthoir crops, and the death of 
cattle, the ryots find it difficult to cultivate their lands; and 
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at this phase in their condition, the Government Income-tax 
Assessor arrived at my factory, and took op his quarters with¬ 
out. asking my leave. It is a convenient place. The high 
land ends here. Hod he gone further south, he would have 
enjoyed the fever-giving nuisance of that region. People from 
many miles round were kept waiting for five and six days. 
Many of them I could not recognise, but hurkarus and servants 
of Peergunge Sahara, Kolassy, and Muushye factories were 
among them—men on Bs. 3 or 4 a month. We may safely 
take their means and the detention they experienced as a 
correct sample of the working of the Income-tax. 


THE LAND. 


BENT SUITS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 

When litigation is increased by the introduction of a new law, 
fe dispute generally ensues between its opponents and advocates, 
as to whether this is the natural effect of a bad measure, or is 
. simply due to the fact that a remedy can now be obtained for 
injuries formerly without redress. Such a controversy, for in¬ 
stance, has long raged in England, in regard to the Divorce 
Court. In all such cases the truth usually lies between the 
two extreme opinions; but be that as it may, no one can regard 
the astounding increase in the number of suits between land¬ 
lord and tenant since the passing of Act X. of 1859, especially 
amongst a people so prone to litigation as the natives of this 
country, as by any means a certain proof of improvement in 
government. The importance of the subject in a country where 
all except a small minority live by the soil and where every 
provision of the law touching land immediately aifects the 
masses, can hardly be overrated ; and it may be worth while, 
though perhaps the subject is not one of much interest to the 
general reader, to devote a few minutes to consider the present 
working of the rent law, in this part of India. 

The ultimate decision of oil rent cases of importance rests 
with the Civil Courts, and so well do tho people understand 
this that they have come to regard the first trial in the Revenue 
Court as nothing more or less than a preliminary skirmish in 
which it is hardly worth while to put forth all their forces, as 
the final result will not be affected. In the Revenue Courts, and 
still more so in the Civil Courts, the decision of almost every 
case is based on t)ie village papers, the rent-roll, and account of 
arrears compiled by the village accountant. The theory of Go¬ 
vernment in regard to these village papers is a most admirable 
one ; the only pity is there is such an immeasurable gulf be¬ 
tween the theory and tho practice. The theory is that these 
papers are compiled by tho village accountants, the putwaries, 
in open consultation with all parties concerned, landlords and 
‘tenants, and that an actual inquiry is made into the state of 
each field before the entry regarding it is written. The canon- 
goe of each pergunnah is then supposed carefully to test and 
afgn tho papers, which are liable to further examination 
and correction by tho telisildar.. Lastly, it is the duty 
of the Collector and his assistants in their cold weather tours, 
to test as many village papers as possible. Such is the theory ; 
and the papers elaborated in this way are hqjd to form a suf¬ 
ficient basis for the decision of tho most important class of 
civil suits in the country. Now let us look at the practice. 
The putwareo still clings, and ever will cling, to tho idea that 
he is the servant, uot of Government, but of the village pro¬ 
prietors. They virtually appoint him, and they can generally 
manage to eject him. Besiaos he looks to them for tho greater 
part of his pay, for surely no one is so credulous as to suppose 
that with si*m opportunities before him ho will content himself 
with the pittance doled out by Government. Naturally enough, 
therefore, he is in most casfes only too willing to obey his 
patrons’ behests and further their interests in every way. Ho 
may of course, though this rarely happens, be at enmity with 
the landowners and disposed to injure them. In either case, 
the checks upon him are equally ineffectual* Instead of each 
individual being made acquainted with the entries which con¬ 
cern him, an unfortunate tenant generally learns for tho first 
time the particulars of bis holding (whether truo or false) when 
a suit for arrears of rent is brought against him. In the desire 
to curtail the expenditure, the oanongoes of many pergunnhhs 
have been dismissed. Those who remain are simply employed 
as writers in the tehseelecs, and the utmost supervision they 
exercise offer the village papers is to sign their names on the 
outside. As to the tehsildar. he oan scarcely find time to do 
even this ; collecting the land revenue, assessing and collecting 
the income-tax, house-,tax, and an innumerable crowd of other 
cases, deciding oases, criminal and revenue, conducting local in¬ 
vestigations, road making,—these areouly a small number ofthe j 
trifles which engage his attention. This remark applies with 1 
tenfold force to the last link in the chain,—the Collector and his 
assistants. Occasionally, an unpassed assistant, by way of pre¬ 
paring himself for his examination, finds timo to glance into a 
ftw putwaree’s papers*, This is the utmost supervision that 
ixlsts. 


What is the result of all this P The result ia that the village 
papeie in all districts, except those where settlement officers are 
at work, are in ,the vast majority of disputed points utterly 
untrustworthy, and that our Courts, instituted to dispense equal 
justice to all, are too often turned into a means of oppressing the 
ignorant cultivators. In many parts of the North-West numbers 
of estates woro in the early part of the century sold for alleged 
arrears of revenue at nominal prices to the corrupt omlahi 
and their friends. These men, who to the present day 
never receive the honorable title#of “zemindar,” but are 
simply termed auction-purchasers, «are in deadly hostility with 
the tillers of the soft. They are frequently influential and 
educated men ; and it is to be granted that, in too many oases, 
so far aro they from trying to conceal their oppression, that they 
find in British laws aud British Courts tneir most effectual 
instruments for grinding the noses of tho poor. Can no remedy 
be found for this ? In Lower Bengal the trial of all rent suits 
has been wholly transferred to the Civil Courts. Is any suoh 
measure in contemplation for the North-West / or is the at¬ 
tention of Government so much taken up with founding Uni¬ 
versities and Municipalities and collecting taxes as to have no 
time to spare for such triflos as only affect the welfare of those 
who cannot nmke themselves heard in Debating Societies. If 
some such measure as the Bengal one were passeu and Govern¬ 
ment took steps in real earnest to onsure the correctness of 
village capers ; if revenue officers not in theory only but in fact, 
were held personally responsible for them and wore mode to 
understand that their principal duty during the cold weather 
was to hoar and dispose of objections to them, such a scheme 
would do more to help those whom wo are most bound to help, 
those who cannot help themselves, than even the onrolmont of 
countless rural policemen and the ruler that earned suoh a 
measure would be blessed iu many a home where his name was 
all unknown.— Pioneer. 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES. 


FISH OIL.—MALABAR COAST. 

The appearance recently of large shoals of Sardines on this 
/oast has revived a branch of trade iu which for the last five 
ears absolutely nothing has been done, and judging from all 
accounts, wc believo there U every prospect of the seaside popu- 
ation being kept fully employed in the preparation of Fish Oil 
for the next three months. The sudden disappearance for five 
mccesHivc years of the myriads of fishes of the sardine tribe 
from these waters, is a matter which might well engage the at- 
ontion of eminent pisciculturists, as the fishermen of these 
parts who are mighty “ knowing,” in most matters, and to 
whom the failure of the fisheries had been a cause of sore dis¬ 
appointment, are completely unable to offer any solution of the 
(fuestion. They are now very hopeful that the tide has turned, 
aud anticipate being able to recoup themselves in some measure 
for the disappointments of the previous years. We hear that 
the extraction of the oil is largely carried on both in the Sircar 
and British territories, and as a fee of Rupees twenty per annum 
is levied for licences for carrying on the business within the 
Municipal limits, some addition to the inoome of the Munici¬ 
pality may be looked for frotn this source. The sardines on 
this coast usually begin to appear about the Begining of Sep¬ 
tember ; and at this period of tho year they are said to be in- 
splendid condition, and to yield large quantities of oil. About 
a hundred boats set out from Cochin and its vicinity, daily, 

| and if they do a good day’s work each boat will contrive to 
capture about 20 ® 30,000 sardines which would Bell readily 
for about 8 to 10 Rupees per Boat. If the haul is not a large 
one, and the demand on shore appears to be lively, they are 
counted and sold at prices ranging from 4 to 6 pies per hundred. 
There are two different ways of extracting the oil ; one is as 
follows :—the sardines are thrown into a large cauldron and 
boiled with a quantity of water, and the oil floating on tho 
surface is skimmed off, and poured into another vessel, to allow 
the water and other sediment with which it is mixed, to settle, 
when it is filled into casks and removed to the yards of the 
purchasers. Iu Chowgbaut, Ponany, and other northern villages, 
another and a more disgusting method is adopted. The fish 
is put into vats or boats and filled up with water, and when de¬ 
composition has throughtly taken place, the oil on the surface 
is removed. This abominable process has in the eyes of the 
natives of those parts the great recommendation of cheapness, and 
although tho stench is insufferable and cholera invariably 
breaks out in the vicinity of such places, they never think of 
abandoning this method of extracting the oil, so long as a sav¬ 
ing in the item of firewood could be effected. We thiuk this is 
a matter in which Government interference is imperatively 
necessary, and when we remember that tho preparation of the 
oil after the method we have described above, is largely carried 
on, not in one or two villages, but along tho whole northern 
coast, we are decidedly of opinion that the Collector of the 
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District should issue some orders entirely prohibiting it, or lay 
down some rules regulation the extraction or the oil in a m&nner 
less detrimental to publio Health. The oil prepared as above is 
easily known by its highly offensive smell ; on the other hand 
the boiled oil has a less disagreeable odour, although the at¬ 
mosphere in the locality where it is prepared is rather over¬ 
powering. The debris as in France is generally used for agricul¬ 
tural purposes ; it is bnried for some time after which it forms 
excellent manure for cocoa nut trees. We should imagine that 
the men who catch the sar&incs realize about half of wbat the 
manufacturers of the oil get,*and when we aro in possession of 
statistics, we may be able to form some idea as to the probable 

S roflts made during the season. It is however well known that 
uring the halt oil season, most of the fishermen caste do not 
care for work for which they at other times would be most 
thankful. It is uncertain how long the sardines will continue 
in these waters, but they have been known to do so in abund¬ 
ance until January and February, and during this time there is 
also an abundance of large fish of all discriptions, which evi¬ 
dently prey upon their more dimininutive finny brethren. There 
is hardly any demand for Fish oil at Calicut, Tellicherry or 
Mangalore, and consequently all the oil prepared in those ports 
finds its way into Cochin, so that it is rather difficult to form 
an approximate idea, from the statistics of previous years, os to 
the average quantity of tho article prepared at Cochin alone. 
We subjoin however the following figures which represent the 
quantities which have found their way to Europe through this 
place from all the ports on the Western Coast. 

In 


1862 HE 

Cwts. 137 

1863-64 

23,160 

1564-65 

21,160 

1865-66 

21 

1866-67 


1867-68 


1868-69 


1869-70 



The owts 21 shipped in 1865-66 was not actually the produc¬ 
tion of that season, but of 1864-65, and it is also just possible 
that the cwts 137 against 1862-63 may have been tho balanco of 
the shipments of 1861-62, but of this wo are unable to speak 
with certainty. When we consider that tho sardines of the 
Malabar Coast, can, both as regards size and flavour, bear favor¬ 
able comparison with those which come from Europe, we can¬ 
not help enquiring whether the people here could not direct 
their attention to curing the fisn and exporting it to other 
oountries ? To those who have a plethora,§©f capital and the 
enterprise to embark in an undertaking of this nature, we think 
sardine-curing would prove a profitable speculation They 
si\joy here several facilities which the sardine-curers in Brittany 
do not. In the first place, tho fish here being caught in nets 
in large quantities can be bought at incredibly low prices; 
whereas m France, notwithstanding the hackneyed proverb 
“that they manage things better” there, nets are not employed, 
but the sardines are baited, which is a most expensive plan. 
Oodroes are employed for this purpose, and these are supplied 
from the North Sea where extensive Codfish cries have beon 
established. They cost about £2 per barrel, and each boat 
uses about fifteen barrels every season. As tho number of 
satdine boats in Brittany is estimated at about 3000 about 
£90,000 alone is anually expended in codroes alone !! Again, 
labour in India is cheap, ana the only difficulty to Murmount 
whioh Eui opeans will nave to be employed is, tho sealing and 
soldering of the boxes. The manner ot curing is simple and 
the plan 'followed in Concemeau, one of the chief ports in 
France where the ouring of sardines is extensively carried on is 
as follows : As soon as the boats come in, the curers buy just 
the quantity they require, and the process is commenced by 
the sardines being beheaded, sorted according to their sizes, 
and washed. This part of the work is done by women who are 
paid at the rate of 14 to 15 shillings per week. They are then 
dried in the open air and are placed in pans over wiro grating 
and boiled in olive oil, after which they are removed to drip, 
the drippings being curofully collected. They are next arranged 
in the little tin boxes in which they aro exported and any little 
dripping remaing is then carefully poured away, and each box 
is filled up with pure, fresh olivo oil, and hermetically sealed 
and soldered, and boiled in a steam chest. There are no 
actual statistics as regards the number of fishes captured, 
but we may be ablo to form some idea from the fact that in 
addition to the Urge quantity exported to almost all parts of the 
world, as many as 4,000,000 noses aro prepared for home 
consumption. We have not the least doubt that Bhould we 
baable to cure sardines successfully here, tho French trade 
would euffer heavily, as the ourers in Brittanny would find it 
difficult to compete with us, considering the advantages we have 
over them in many respects. 

sssBasnnnMmnpi 

PORT CANNING RICE MILLS. 

From W. E. and JI. G. Morrell, Esqrs., to H. A. Cookie- 
fixity Esq., Officiating Commissioner of the Presidency Division 
(dated Bengal Club, the 17 th May 1870.; 


Dear Sir,—W e have not any Rice Mills at Morrellgunge, and 
the only ones we know of in Bengal are the Port Canning MiHs* 

The information you require could be obtained from Rangoon 
and Akyab, at both of which places there are several mills at 
work. 

From W. A. Shephard, Esq., Officiating Secretary, Port Canning 

Company, to A. Smith, Esq., Collector of 2t-Pergunnah$ 9 

Alipore,—(dated Calcutta , the 8th June 1870. j 

Sir,— In reply to your memorandum No. 93 G, of the 25th 
ultimo, I am directed to state that the company will be happy 
to give “ all tho information in their power,” and in pursuance 
thereof, I now furnish you iHth such details os appear to be 
called for in Mr. A. A Borradaile's letter, No. 549, dated 
Ahmedabad, the 25th March 1870, with & view to the saving 
of time. 

The Port Canning mill is the first of its kind set up in 
India, as those erected in British Burmah apply exclusively to 
rough husking or preparation of cargo rice, which contains 
a largo percentage of paddy necessary for the better preser¬ 
vation or the grain while in transit to a distant port. 

Tho Port Canning mill is supplied with thirty pairs of 
rough husking stones and thirty dressing mills; the latter 
prepare the ncc for local consumption, under the denomination 
of dressed or table rice. 

The rough husked rice not only contains from 10 to 15 per 
cent, of paddy, but iB turned out from the -husking stones with 
the pellicle of the grain unremoved, consequently the best Pat¬ 
na paddy, when drawn through the husking stones, has the ap¬ 
pearance of the lowest class rice, being largely mixed with red 
grain and paddy. On passing through the sifting sieves the 
paddy is entirely separated, and the product is then termed clear 
husked rice, being by this process freed of all paddy. To pre¬ 
pare this description of rice, used for table purposes, clean husk¬ 
ed rice is passed into the dressing mills, which remove the red 
skin or pellicle known as bran, and the grain is ejected, possess¬ 
ing the ordinary uniform white color, peculiar to table nee. 

The cost of preparing the rough husked rice, containing from 
10 to 15 per cent, of paddy, is estimated at four annas per 
mauud. 

The clean husked, or rice free of paddy, is produced at an 
estimated cost of fivo annas per maunu, and the clean dressed, 
or table, rice at seven and a half annas per maund, under the 
present arrangement of the mill. 

Patna paddy, rough husked, yields from 67 to 70 per oent. of 
rough huskod rice. 

Patna paddy, clean husked , yields from 62 to 65 per cent, of * 
rice free of paddy. 

Patna paddy, dressed, will yield about 52 per cent, of table 
rice. 

Tho cost of machinery imported for the Canning mill is en¬ 
tered in the books of the Company at £20,000, or two lacs of 
rupees, free on board-ship at Liverpool; and the massive build¬ 
ings, fitting into them of the machinery, freight to Canning, 
cost of the land, raising of the land 4 feet, supervision, hire of 
numerous Chinese carpenters, and numerous additions, have 
increased the first estimated cost of the entire mill from 3} lacs 
to 9 lacs of rupees. 

The capabuitfbs of the mill in point of daily out-turn are 
represented to be as follows :— 

Rough husked rice per day of 12 hours, 4,000 to 5,000 maunds 

Clean ,. „ „ „ „ 12 „ 2,000 maunds. 

Table rice 1 ... .only 600 ditto. 

The null is fitted witli two engines of 75 horse power and 
five large boilers. 

The building is 260 feet in length, 90 feet wide, and is three¬ 
storied ; has one pucka godown detached from thd mill capable 
of storing 15,000 bags, each 2 maunds of rice, and a second go- 
down of similar capacity, but at present in an unfinished state. 

The expenditure at the mill when in full work in the item of 
salaries to the employed is over Rs. 2,000 per month, arid the 
consumption of coal is not under ten tons, 270 maunds por diem. 

Tim Company do not possess a plan of the mill, otherwise I 
would have furnished a tracing of it. 

Tho mill is constructed under the late Mr. Thomas Suther¬ 
land’s patent specifications, and plants, of which patents have 
been filed by the patentee in the Home Office , (Government of 
India.) * 

SILK. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HOJtTIOTURAL SOCIETY 
OF INDIA. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

Hints fob the further improvement of Bengal 

Raw Silk. , 

The secretary read a note from Mr. S* P. Griffiths, forwafdfog 
copy of a circular which he, had received from Messrs, FrederwE. 
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Hutf) and Company of London, on the defects of Bengal raw 
silk, and giving suggestions which, if attended to, would greatly 
improve the quality of it. 

This circular is signed by Mdssrt." J. & Martiu, nlnsh and 
velvet manufacturers, of Tavare, Paris, Lyons, Metz,and Roannn, 
and is dated from Lyons, 1st July, 1870. 

Agreed that this circular bo incorporated in tho proceedings 
of this day’s meeting, with the view of drawing greater atten¬ 
tion to the subject on which it treats 
“ For several years past, the standard of quality of Bengal 
raw silk has singularly lowered, and on this account, those who 
habitually used this class of silk in large quantities, Imvc abs¬ 
tained and still abstain from purchwdng them. 

<c As we rife ourselves regular cflhomors for this silk, mul 
consequently well able to make a correct estimate of their 
worth, throwing them , as we do, in our own mill, dyeing them on 
our own premises and lastly weaving them on one ov:y looms, we 
venture to offer such practioal observations, which if taken in¬ 
to Berious consideration, may tend to ameliorate the quality 
and consequently render the silk more saleable on this and on 
other markets, and at much higher prices than can now be ob¬ 
tained. 

“ We can attribute the inferiority of Bengal silk to llio fol¬ 
lowing causes (wo speak of first-class filature silk, os we cannot 
UB6 other qualities) 

“ 1 stly. — The she, whir 1 is spun too fine. —Bengal silk, being 
of a soft and brittle texture, requires to bo spun from at least 
7 to 8 cocoons, which would make 14 or 17 deniers. This size 
we think, would bo to the best advantage of quality, uud is in 
fact the size usually received six or seven years ago, when 
surduhs were so superior. 

^ndly.- -In one and the same parcel of silk, v'e often find dif¬ 
ferent qualities mixed vu together, whim is very prejudiced -Each 
filature ought to bo sold separately, and the second-rate quality 
after careful selection, put aside and also sold separately. As is 
now, we often find in tho same bale some pale coloured skeins 
and othors of a bright colour, some long and some short, in fact 
evidently wound upon different swifts, and consequently of 
divers filatures. This compels us to go through the process of 
choosing the different qualities, skein by skein, which, besides 
being tedious, deteriorates the quality of the silk. 

*' Tho pale eolourcd skeins are always the host. 

41 3jv/ — The hanls are in general too heavy —which is a great 
impediment to the winding, the Bwifts having to bear the 
greater weight, turn too heavily and snap the thread much more 
frequently than if the skeins were lighter. 

# “ Summary. —We would advise spinners of Bengal silk 
. M 1 srtly —To spin a thread of 7 to 8 cocoons, which will make 
14 or 17 denars,a size preferable in every respect. 

“ 2ndfy.-~ Not to mix up in the same parcel the silk of one 
filatnro with that of another, aud silk of inferior quality to be 
made up in separate bales. 

u 3?wy.—To make the skeins lighter and of even length.” 

Experimental trials with Japanese Silk. 

Worms in Benual. 

B Read the followig letter from Mr. 0. DeCristoferis, dated 
Gadce, via Jungypore, in continuation of his communication 
submitted at the April meeting :— 

“ Tn replv to your favor of the* 13th instant, and in continua¬ 
tion of my letter of tho 21st March ultimo, \ beg to give you 
further particulars on the rearing of the Japanese silk worms, 
which, I regret to say, has proved a total failure. 

“ The seed, in small quantities, were given out to several 
natives, in Apgil last, for the purpose of doing the experiment 
in a more practical manner. These rearers, native like, took 
little or no pains with the worms! and eventally allowed them 
to be nearly all destroyed by that large grey fly "which is so great 
an enemy to all silk wormsduring tho hot season. In conseq¬ 
uence of this failure, I could only colleot a very few healthy 
cocoons to tn^ third reproduction of the eggs ; but I am sorry 
to say, owinffto the great dryness in the weather, and perhaps 
for other causes difficult to be ascertained os yet, not a singlo 
moth bit through, thus closing an experiment (which promised 
very fajrjf to a most unsatisfactory end, Other Europeans have 
tried the experiment with the same worms, and have met with 
the same result as myself, and I am wierofore of opinion that 
the Japanese worms will not answer for the purpose of rearing 
in the climate of Lower Bengal. 

“ From the first reproduction there were Qomo eggs that from 
their size and color, and not hatching at the same time as the 
%est, appear to me to be the real Bievoltine, or altogether annual. 
These are yet on hand, and have still a healthy look, and very 
probably mav be hatching in the next cold weather. Of these 
l have the pleasure to send you a small quantity herein, which 
I trust will answer your purpose of sending them to your friend 
at Mussoorie.” 

The Secretary intimated the despatch of the eggs to Captain 
Hutton, who fears they wijl not hatch, as surmised in the win-1 


ter. Captain Hutton has examined them undent leue, and finds 
every one to be deeply sunkcu on the upper surface, which is 
cup shaped, and, apparently, there is not a prolific egg amongst 
them. 


JSUGH FROM TIIE JAPAN SILK WORM. 

Read a letter from Mr. G. DeCristoforis, forwarding copy of a 
letter which lie hod addressed to Captain. Hutton, in respect of 
tho Japanese eggs alluded t»> at the hist mooting, of which the 
following is an extract .— • 

“ I duly received your letters of the 31st August, 5th and 
fllli September. When I rend in the report of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society that you feared that tho eggs I hod 
sent to Mr. Blech; mien would not hatch, I thought you might 
have been too quick in condemning them. 

“ The eggs were certainly sunken on the upper suifaco when 
l sent them to Mr. Blechynden, but by breaking some of them 
I ascertain that life was not destroyed yet. 

“ It is nevertheless no wonder that these eggs should have 
come out so irregularly with you, and so few at a time. It was 
not their season to come out at all, but independently of this, 
have you over seen Italian, Chinese, or Japanese annual eggs 
come out regularly in this country, even when brought out with 
the greatest care l I think not. The roason is that no annual 
eggs will luitch regularly, unless they nre submitted to tbe 
changes of the four seasons in a temperate climate from the 
heat of a summer, to the cold of a winter below zero. Tho 
Japanese annual eggs that, always fail here in Bengal, hatch 
most regularly in Europe when wanted in the spring. They 
would not do so m lhe“prcvimis autumn if forced. 

“ The annual Boro Pullo of Bengal is the only annual eggs 
that will hatch after a few months of being laid, if proper care 
is taken to keep it in a cool place, well protected from the air in 
earthen pots. In this way the eggs will keep for tho twelve 
months, mid would hatch after a few days of being exposed to 
the air. 

“ In future, if you get any annual eggs from China or Japan, 

I would recommend you to send them up to Darjeeling at once, 
and to get them back from there in the spring, when, with 
ordinary care, you would find tho cl«jm to hatch very aatiwactori- 
ly. Vou may try this with the eggs I sent you, if any are 
leJt” 

Tho Secretary .also read tho few following remarks from 
Captain Hutton, regarding tho above eggs :— 

“ Tho eggs you ttvutf mo from Mr. DoCristoferis’ Japan worm, 
about-4,000 in number, luivo produced 2o worms, but these came 
out sometimes two, at others three, then none, and at the most five 
per diem ; they arc some of them in tho third .stage, and have all 
ihe appeal unco of 7? Sinensis, auswoiiug nearly also to the 
desniption foinirrl; given by me in the journal, when I Bent vou 
tho cocoons about which you .said nothing. If I succeed iu 
getting any seed from these, I may perhaps restore the worms to 
ordpr, but. I scarcely think Bengal a good climate for Japan 
species.'’ 


SILK CAP \BI LIT IKS OF THE I'UNJAB. 

Submitted tho following communication from Captain Thomas 
Hutton, in reply to t-lio remarks of Mr. Cope which wore laid 
before the July meeting : 

“Whatever may be the value of Mr. Cope's* hard, facts f as 
he terms them, I cannot say that 1 admire either his logic, or 
hi? persistence in advertising the Punjab as a proper field for 
silk culture, especially as ho himself lately condemned it by 
assuring the public that lie cannot recommend tho re-opening 
of experiments in which, according to Sir U. Temple’s report, 
ho so signally failed. As to his laudation of Goordasporo, it may, 
fur all I know to the contrary, be capable of growing very good 
silk, but still such a fact could never convert the Punjab into a 
good silk-growing province. It appears that Mr. Copo’n paradise 
is situated about 30 miles from the base of tho Punjab lulls, and 
we are told that everywhere along that base, and within that 
distance, would probably bo found equally good. Well, what 
then ? It docs not follow becauso at the foot of tho hills, in a 
greatly modified temperature, silk can bo grown, that therefore 
it can be successfully cultivated throughout the plains of the 
Punjab v hero tho conditions of climate are vory different; and 
even although this one belauded spot produces good silk, it is to 
bo borne in mind that 4 one. swallow does not make a summer 

“ Against Goordaapore l have nothing to say, for I havo never 
been there, yet, nevertheless, I denounce tho Punjabjn general, 
and Mr. Cope unwillingly dues the same by tolling uiJ ho cannot 
recommend any one to re-open experiments in which ho failed ; 
for he acknowledges that his having made a profit of seventeen 
per cent, is altogether exceptional. 

“ What, little 1 have said of Goordasporo was called forth by 
tfio (statement*of Mr. Cope and Lieutenant Powlott, and if my 
inferences, founded upon those statements, were wrong, I have 
only to thank these gentlemen for giving mo false data. For 
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the account formerly- given by Lieutenant Powlett in now 
contradicted by Mr. Cope ; both statements cannot possibly be 
true, and os Lieutenant Powlott’s appears to me, under all the 
circumstances of the case, to be the most reliable, I aui inclined 
to pin id y faith upon him. Mr. Cope now modestly assures us 
that he is still practically a tyro ; what, then, was ho eleven, 
years ago I And yet he, then, in a lecturo delivered at Lahore 
took the opportunity of sneering at my attempts to extricate 
our Indian species of Bombycidce from tho confusion into which 
ignorance of natural history had plunged them, assuring his 
audience that there wai< but one specie ! How do the facts 
stand now t It will, howeVbr, be sufficient to substantiate ail 
J have written, if J quote the conclusion to which Sir D. F. 
McLeod, then tho Financial Commissioner, and Sir R. Temple, 
then Secretary to the Chief Commissioner for the Punjab, were 
compelled to urrivu at, since it may well be allowed to closo this 
controversy as to the silk capabilities of the Punjab. From 
Lahore the 16th July, 1856, Mr. Tomple thus writes—* In re¬ 
ference to your letter No. 871 of the 27th February, 1855, sanc¬ 
tioning a total expenditure of Ks 17,000 for silk experiments 
at Lahore, under supervision of the Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society of the Punjab, to extend up to close of 1856, I am 
now directed to submit a final report on the subject as follows : 
—At the commencement of 1855, it was reported that Rs 5,279 
had been already expended, and a further expenditure of 11s. 
11,721 was sanctioned for 1855 and 185G ; at that time the 
Agricultural Society were sanguine that the outlay wuldbe at 
hast marly covered by proceeds . 

“ ‘ During the season of 1855, the experiment was vigorously 
carried on ; there was as Superintendent, u gentleman of much 
practical skill,* mid a staff of eleven silk-winders from Bengal. 
The worms were also, for the most part, of tho Bcngul species. 
At first, the generation of tin* worms was very successful. The 
insects oame forth in surprising abundance ; they throve on tho 
mulborry leaves that were given them : and at tho first began to 
spin excellent cocoons,—everything prospered, witil the weather 
became hot and the atmosphere dry.’ [Precisely my own remarks 
scattered through several papers.] ‘ But as the spring udvanced 
towards summer, the food became deteriorated by the shrivelling up 
of the leaves ; the worms grew sickly ; and the cocoons fcllpjf The 
early promise was fair, but the. ultimate result was almost nil. 
Some 94tbs. of silk were procured, valued at Rs. BOo.f where 
some 800tbs. had been expected at Rs. 6,000, and there only 
remained these scanty proceeds to set down against an ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 12,000, After this season the European 
Superintendent abandoned the undertaking ; but the silk- 
wimlers remained. Perceiving this state '^f things, the Chief 
Commissioner, in the commencement of 1856,- directed the 
Council of the Society to deliberate on the further continuance 
of tho experiment,—copies of tho minutes recorded by those 
officers are appended as shewing the opinions entertained. It 
was then decided to continue the experiment^ during the season 
of 1856, by means of Cashmere sill worms, as there appeared a 
hope that perhaps this species would prove more liaidy than the 
Bengal species which had failed dining 1855. k 

“ ‘ But from tho two reports of the Society herewith .appended, 
it will bo seen that the same fate befel the Cashmere worms as 
tho Bengal worms. The Cashmere worms also flourished at first, 
but as soon as the reason became inclement, they began to wither. 
TUii covimjj:*. ultimately produced no more silk than the meagre 
quantity w hich was produced the year previous ; and the Society 
pronounce tho Lahore silk experiment to have failed in toto. The 
establishment have now been discharged and the concern wound 
up. 

u< From tho abstract account annexed, it will bo seen that 
Rs 10 , 569 - 9-8 havo been expended in all or Rs. 0,430-6-4 less 
than the sum sanctioned. But the value of the silk produced 
is only Its. 1,100 instead of Rs. 10,000, as originally hoped for by 
the Society. The result has not been fortunate, but the Govern¬ 
ment liberally supported tho experiment for three consecutivo 
years, and the Society did its utmost in the way of supervision 
As regards skilled agency all reasonable advantage was enjoyed ; 
excellent shelter for the worms was provided, and two Bpcoies of 
worms were tried. 

" The conclusion, therefore, 1 am to state, appears to be 
that the climate in this part of the Punjab is inimical to the 
production of raw silk For this purpose an equable tempera¬ 
ture and a tolerably moist atmosphere are required, but in the 
spring, which is tho season for silk-spinning, tho weather is at 
first comparatively mild. So lone os that lasts tho worms 
thrive, on rich green fodder, and spin fair cocoons, but in 
about the middle of April, the weather rapidly changes for the 
worse, ainl the worms are ruined. For the northern parts of the 
Punjab, which are submontane, that is, within the influence of 
the Himalaya, different climatic conditions ewist- There the 
atmosphere may retain its humidity and coolness longer than 
in thd southern districts, and there tho production of silk in 

* Surely here is no allusion to Mr. Cope, who now, fifteen years 
afterwards, has wisely come to the conclusion that he is only a" practical 


t About Rs.-1Q per seer instead of Rs. 14 per seer. 
Quern Deus vult perdere prius deinentat.” 


quantities may be possible. Private experiments have been 
conducted occasionally in some of these places with a certain 
measure of success,* but there are neither the means nor the 
agency for such experiments, on the port of Government, avail¬ 
able in these quarters. But iu tho Central Districts of the 
Punjab, a few pounds of marketable raw silk might be produced 
as samples, but no considerable quantities can be raised. 

* (Signed.) R. Temple. 

“ Here then wo find ample proof of the truth of my statements 
that the climate of the Pumab, os a whole, is inimical to tho 
constitution of the Chinese domesticated Bornbyces ; and further, 
we havo evidence, first —that the Punjab experiments were a 
a total failure ; secondly —that in my reports on silk cultivation 
I have stated nothing but tfco truth ; thirdly —that such being 
the case, no amount of sophistry will sorve to make tho Punjab 
a proper field for the cultivation of silk, and lastly —that with 
these strong proofs of utter failure before us, it is high time 
that this fruitless controversy should be laid at rest. Mr. Cope’s 
continual ill-judged praises of the Punjab being f calculated only 
to mislead those who have learned to regard him as an authority 
instead of being only practically a tyro* ” 


CULTIVATION OF THE MULBERRY : THE SILK WORM. 

An exceedingly interesting and exhaustive report written by 
the Tahsildar of Teukasi, doing duty at Tinnovelly, has been 
published by the Madras Government. Tho writer enters into 
the entire question of tho cultivation of tho Mulberry, and the 
production of silk. The plant, ho says, is perennial, and would 
grow into a tree if not kept down, to the proper height of four 
or five feet, by early training. For tho cultivation, a mixture of 
red and black soil is best ; Punjab land will not do unloss it 
can be watered once or twice in summer, and the uplunds of 
Southern India are better suited for the purpose than the low¬ 
lands. The mulberry field requires hoeing once a month, and 
manuring once or twice a year, with aslieH, and cow-dung, or 
sheep-dung, the last being preferred. As the silk-worm feeds 
entirely on the mulberry leaves, the number and health of the 
caterpillars, and hence the quality of the cocoons spun by them, 
must depend on the quality of the leaves. To secure this qua¬ 
lity tho bad leaves must be thrown away, the leaves wet from 
rain or dew well dried, and irrigation must be very carefully at¬ 
tended to under all circumstances. With proper attention from 
six to eight crop of silk worms can be had in the year, at an 
annual cost for cultivation, in English money, of about ^10-10. 
This includes workmen, manure and assessment. 

Then as to breeding. The worms are hatched from eggs no 
larger than poppy seed, and each egg should produce a moth on * 

| the morning of tho tenth day ; 1 an hour of difference in the 
time of hatching making a difference of days in the transform¬ 
ation of the caterpillar to the chrysalis.” The moth crawls on 
sixteen short legs, and is fed six times a day on chopped tender 
mulberry leaves. Four times—on the fifth, tenth, fifteenth 
and twenty-first days after birth—tho caterpillar undergoes 
changes, and turns against its food. Then it needs nursing. On 
the tenth it may be weaned ; that is, left to chop its own food 
with its own teeth. About the thirty-third or at latest thirty- 
fifth day, it is a full grown, dignified, respectable silk-worm, 
an inch long, a third of an inch in circumference, of a white 
i colour tinged \^th white yellow, and ablo now to fight its own 
battle of life—that is, to spin silk for “ gentle (lames 
and ladies fair.” as Burns, with a different meaning, has it. 
■Still, great attention is needed, as in the case of many fuljgrown 
and pretentious animals going on two legs instead of sixteen. 
The worm is moved from plate to plate, for cleanliness, and 
when it seeks concealment it is assist, d to carry out its wish. 
And then the little weaver docs its work, wonderful among the 
womlerfulest when it is viewed in its day of sm*all things and 
of great ones. When the work is done, the looms and weavers 
—work and workers together—are put into water, and boiled ; 
and then the silk is coiled off, and the dead weavers are thrown 
on the way side, os humau weavers, too, of silks or thoughts, 
are when the time comes. 

Abstain from the boiling, and on the forty-third day after 
birth a beautiful butterfly comes out. Ten of its legs are gone 
—no great penalty one thinks—but to make up for the loss it 
has two big horns, and two small wines. In this state, only 
half awake, tho male finds, as Adam found at the dawn of crea¬ 
tion, that it is not good to be alone ; and he draws to the fe¬ 
male, finding her out somehow, and in accordance with Borne 
old-fashioned law, changeless in the case of silk-wortos, and 
also, some people say, is that of man. How ie it that the male 
butterfly finds tho female ? How was it that the wonderful lad, 
in that story as true as truth, found ont that of all things he.g 
had scon the one thing he would most wish to take home was a 
gooso ? The story runs in this wise. A cross soured man, was left 
to himself, in alonely mountain district, with one son, whom the 
lonely man resolved to keep to himself till the chapter’s end. He 
resolved, it is said, that the lad should not seea female till he was 
21 years of age; and the great resolution was carried out 
When the day of maturity was well gone the old man took the 
young one to a fair, and the young on& asked the old one what 
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a pettictfated person that he saw was. “ That f said the fa¬ 
ther— 1 “fW# a goose”; and so they went on, and saw wonders 
upon wonders— wild beasts, mountebanks, talking fishes, giants, 
dwarfs, gingerbread, merry-go-rounds—everything, when the 
night came tho old man, well pleased with his son, said— 1 ; Now 
what shall 1 buy for thee to take home V* w Father,” said the 
strange lad, “ buy me a goose.” A goose ! Who can explain 
the mystery ? Lot who oan next try to tell how it is that the 
half asleep butterfly finds the way to its mate. When the time 
comes the male is separated by force from tho female ; the 

f 'entloman is thrown on the dunghill ; the lady is left alone, and 
ays her eggs, after which she follows her mate into nothingness, 
the young race meanwhile coming on, fatherless and motherless 
to spin, and weave, and be boiled. .lit 16 obstacle to Hindoos 
making silk is their objection on religious grounds to take life. 
The Mussulmans therefore are to be the silk men, aud tho work 
seems to promise a handsome profit. Certainly the subjects 

S takes an interesting book for a Government roturn. It is a 
ttle treatise on natural history, and it is annoying to find that 
after reading such a* document, showing that the silk trade, 
from somo causa has rapidly fallen away, the Government 
should refuse to “ lower the assessment on land cultivated with 
mulberry.” Very likely the Government is right—we do not 
know, but so racy a report deserved some return. Well, but it 
has a return ; the report is pronounced 11 perspicuous and 
complete ” which it oerfainly is, aud more. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (HOME DEPARTMENT.) 

SERICULTURE IN BRITISH HURMAH. 

The following Note by the Deputy Commissioner, Thayet my o cn 
Sericulture in, British Burma\ with reference specially to the 
Districts of Pro me and Thayet , is published for general in¬ 
formation :— 

Concerning the period at which and the country from which 
the silkworm and mulberry were first introduced into Burrnah 
nothing certain can be ascertained from the traditions of the 
people themselves. From time immemorial the present silk- 
growers and their forefathers have been engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture. Neither the worm nor the mulberry aro indigenous, i. <?., 
neither of them are found in a wild sate. They appear therefore 
to have been imported, and I am inclined to agree with the 
prevailing belief that they were introduced by the Valley of the 
Irrawaddy from Assam or China, and not across the mountains 
from India. 

The occupation of manufacturing silk in British Burma is a 
lucrative one, and many parts of the country aro admirably 
adapted for it. That under these circumstances the occupation 
is not more extensively followed than it is, is duo mainly to the 
Bndhifltic prejudice against tho taking of life. The manufac¬ 
ture of raw silk of tho best quality involves the death of the 
chrysalis in the cocoon, an act of impiety which is looked upon 
by orthodox Budhists with horror. The people who live by the 
commission ofthn sin therefore are considered by their neighbours 
as of “ low caste” if such a term can be appropriately used with 
regard to a people who acknowledge no distinction of caste. 
The silk-grower live in villages by themselves, and hold hut 
little social intercourse with their neighbours for fear of being 
tkunfced with allusions to tho wickedness of their drilling. In 
the Eastern Yoma range these people, though of pure Barman 
descent, have come to bo regarded as a distinct tribe aud arc 
called Yabuings'or Z&baings. 

The Burman mulberry (Morns Indica ’() is a thin,lanky shrub, 
throwing out several vertical shoots from near the ground, and 
growing to a height of eight or ten feet. It has no flower or 
fruit, and is propagated by cuttings. After about three yeats a 
plantation of mulberry trees ceases to produco good and suc¬ 
culent leaves, and is then uprooted or abandoned. Tho plant is 
grown chiefly on the slopes of hills, but a small quantity is 
likewise produced on alluvial soil by the margin of mountain 
streams, where it appears to thrive well though the silk produced 
in such localities is inferior to that obtained on high land. The 
Burmans call it “ Po-tsa-beng ” (literally " silk-worm’s food 
trees”). I am not aware whether it differs from the Morns 
Tndica , but have sent some plants to the Horticultural Society 
at Rangoon with the view of ascertaining its species. 

If the mulberry leaves fail, the worms are fed on the leaves of 
the Bronssonetia papyrifera (Burmese 4 Mahlaing-bong) a tree 
belonging to the mulberry family from the bark of which 
Burmans also make their coarse paper known as “ paraback ” 
The leaves of the above two trees are the only ones ever used 
to feed silk*worms upon in British Burma, or at least in this 
District. 

The silk produced in Burma, though admirably adapted for 
the manufacture of the strong coarse silks so universally worn 
by the natives of the country, is of a very rough and inferior 
description, and would, it iB believed, be almost unsaleable in 
Europe. The European value of a specimen of it was in 1855 
estimated by the Calcutta Chamber or Commerce at 5 shillings 
or 6 shillings a pound, or not much more than half the price 
which it fetches in the local Aarket. 


In British Burma tho manufacture of silk carried on in the 
Districts of Prome, Thayet. Henzadah, and Toungoo, and in the 
northern portion of the Rangoon District. The mulberry< is 
rown chiefly on the slopes of tlut Yoma range—the watershed 
etween tho valleys of tho Irrawaddy and Siitoung. A small 
quantity also is grown on tho eastern slopes of tho A arakan 
range, and a still smaller quantity in the valley of tho Pairoe 
stream which rises on tho Arakan range. Tho silk produced 
here (on the Pairee) fotches a lowei price than that grown on 
the high lands ; but the people make a profit by tho sale of the 
eggs which aro taken across tho silk-growing localities on the 
east of the Irrawaddy <and sold there. •The wholo of tho silk 
produced ia used in local manufactures. None of it, it is be¬ 
lieved, finds its way to tho Rangoon market. 

From tho information I have collected the following appear 
to be the most prominent statistics connected with Sericulture 
in tho Districts of Prome ami Thayot, the two northern most 
Districts of Pegu extending on tho both sides of the Irrawaddy 
from the Yoma rango on the cast to the Arakan mountains on 
the west, covering an area of 5,500 square miles and containing 
a population of 300,712 souls. Tho number of persons engaged 
in silk culture is 713, of 422 are men, and 2!)1 women. The 
number of acres under multarry cultivation is 452, and the 
average annual out-turn of raw silk ia 5,40!) visa (1 vis«®3 , 05lbs.) 
or about !) tons. Tho price of the raw silk wlieu brought 
to tho markets on tho river bank varies between Rs 15 and ns. 
24 a visw, aud the average price is about Rs. 20. The value of 
the whole at this rate will bo Rs. 1,00,380, or 10,938. Tho 
above statistics for Promo and Thayet may bo depended upon 
as tolerable accurate, though, as tho information is obtained 
from the silk-growers theinselves, tho out-turn of silk is pro¬ 
bable rather under than over the mark. I have no statistics to 
guide me in estimating tho amount of silk produced in tho 
other Districts, but f have travelled through them and believe 
that the following estimate is not far wrong. 

Toungoo probably produces as much as Tronic and Thayet- 
myo together and Rangoon and Tharrawaddy togother about 
tho same amount. This will make tho total out-turn of 
raw silk in Pegu amount to 16,400 vish or about 27 tons, 
of tho value erf £32,800. 

Silk is produced also alang tho Yoma range beyond the 
British frontier in Burma Proper. 

The method pursued by the manufacturers of raw silk in 
British Burma is rude and careless in the extreme. All the 
processes are carried on in the ordinary bamboo dwelling- 
houses of tho country, winch aro upon to all tho elements, and 
generally smoko begrimeu and dirty Tho worms and qpcoonH 
share the accommodation with the family of tine house-owner, 
and live and thrive in close proximity to the place where tho 
culinary aud other domestic operations of tho household aro 
carried oil. 

The Japanese silk-worm is said to be of such delicate or¬ 
ganization us to be seriously affected by bad smells or tainted 
air. IIo coytainly must hr a much more sensitive insect than 
his Butman Congener, and his life in a Burinim hut would be 
a very brief one. 

The plant of a Burmese silk filature is simple and inexpensive 
consisting only of tin* following articles :— A number of circular 
flat trays with slightly raised edges They aro made of strips 
of bamboo, plaited, and arc from 2 to 4 feet in diameter ; some 
neatly made circlets of palm leaves three or four inches in 
diameter ; some strips of coarse cotton cloth ; a common cooking 
pot ; a small bamboo reel, a round block ol’ wood With handlo 
and axes turning on wooden or bamboo supports, and a two- 
pronged fork. 

The different processes commencing from the time when tho 
eggs are laid are as follows Tho males and females huving 
completed the procreating process, the males are thrown away 
and the female placed within palm leaf circlets on a sheet of 
coarse cotton cloth, two or three feet square. The eggs are then 
deposited on tho cloth, aud as they adhere to it tho cloth 
becomes covered with circular cartoons of eggs in this fashion. 

These cartoons when sold, aro sold at the rate of about eight 
for a rupee. 

The moths having completed the laying of thoir egg, which 
takes them abonL a day, they (the moths) are thrown away. 
The 2 >icoes of cloth with the oggs, are wrapped up and left to 
themsolves. About tho eight, day the eggs aro hatched ; the 
cloths arc then opened and worms begin to appear. As the 
worms, tiny little black specks, emerge, they are swept by a 
feather off the cloth on to a tray. The worm.4 cling tenaciously 
to tho cartoons and cannot he shaken off. The feathcr-brush- 
ng operation, though rough, does not appear to hurt them. 
The produco of one circular cartoon will more than fill one 
large tray 2 or 3 feet in diameter with worms when full grown. 
The worms are hatched in the morning. In tho afternoon thoy 
are fed with finely ehopped-up pieces of the tenderest mulberry 
leaves. This goes on for four or flvo days, whou the worms 
become torpid, sleep tor 2-4 hours, and shed thoir skins. They 
then become voracious and require plenty of strong leaves. 
Beyond being plentifully supplied with food they reoeive but 
little care. Very little attention is paid to cleanliness. Thoy 
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live and thrive on heaps of excreta and refuse leaves, and they 
bear handling of the moat rough and reckless description, being 
scraped uj) in handfuls and to&jped about in a way which looks 
most dangerous to their delicate frames. 

Their only enemy appears to be a kind of blue-bottle fly, 
which, when a tray is exposed, alights for a second, punctures 
and lays its eggs on the body of a worm These worms become 
unhealthy, and are generally picked out and thrown down 
through the bamboo flooring to the fowls which lie in wait for 
them below the houjjc. If such worms are allowed to make 
cocoons, the fly eggs ^levelope in the chnsalis and spoil,the 
cocoons. To protect, the worm from this fly, the trays ure ge¬ 
nerally kept covered with a cloth. 

The silk-worm'* existence lasts about .*10 days, during which 
period he becomes torpid and moults four times. When 4 * ripe” 
or ready to commence cocooning, their colour changes from a 
blueish to a pinky white. Tho ripe ones are then picked out 
by the hand and thrown in heups on to a small tray, in 
which they aru conveyed to tho cocooning tray. This is 
a largo sized tray 3 or 4 feet in diameter, within which a long 
ribbon of plaited bamboo, a couple of inches wide, is 
wound round and round with its edges on the flat of the 
tray, as described by the figure in tho margin. The worms 
are then taken up in handfuls and scattered with as, 
little care as if they were so many grains of com over the trav. 
They gradually find their places and then spin their co¬ 
coons attaching them to the walls of the plaited bamboo. 

Whilst this operation is going on the trays arc covered with 
a cloth. The cocoons arn generally \clIow : some few are pure 
white. In 2-1 hours the cocoons arc completed. They are then 
torn away from tho tray and placed in baskets. In two or three 
days thoso cocoons from which tho best, silk is to be reeled are 
taken out and placed in a pot. (the family cooking pot) of water, 
which is allowed to si miner over a slow lire. Above the pot is 
placed a pair of cross sticks from which a bamboo reel is sus¬ 
pended, and beside the pot is a wooden cylinder turning on a 
trostlo. Somo filaments of silk are caught and drawn out of 
the pot, run over the bamboo reel, and fastened to tho cylinder. 

Then the recler (generally a woman) with an non fork in 
one blind and the handle of the cylinder in the other keeps 
catching up tho likmunits in the pot. with the fork uml reel¬ 
ing them on to the* cylinder. The thread produced is coarse 
anil dirty, and bringB with it from the pot hits of pupa? 
and other refuse, all of which goes with the silk on to the 
cylinder. 

The silk in the pot having been exhausted, the denuded grubs 
are taken out aqjl fried in oil ; they form a savoury addition to 
the family dinner 

Those cocoons which are left to produce moths are rea¬ 
dy, in about eight days. The moths are then formed. As they 
emerge they are put into large trays and kept there for a day, 
during which time the coupling process goes on. The nmlos 
having been thrown away, tho females arc arranged on a cloth as 
before described to lay their eggs. 

A coarse and inferior kind of silk is reeled off tho cocoons 


The following communication from Captain Thomas Hutton 
regarding the present state of Silk oulture in Indiil, with a few 
remarks on certain kinds of Silk yield era was read before tho 
Agri-Horticultural Society in Calcutta on the 28 October.— 

“ At a time liko this when, through the state of misrule 
existing in China, vast numbers of the mulberry trees have been 
destroyed, and the culture of Silk has been greatly impeded,— 
when Fiance is being desolated, by war and her cultivators are 
called upon to relinquish sericulture and draw the sword in 
defence of the country,—it would seem to he a -fitting time for 
the (loverninont of India to step forward and seize upon so 
favorable an opening for extendiug tho cultivation of Silk, 
Upwnrls of a year has elapsed since the Duke of Argyll called 
upon tho present Indian* Govern mo lit to exert, itself in giving 
aid to the vieVvB and wishes of the Silk Association in London 
and yet, with the exception of calling for information 
from all parts of the country from persons many of whom had pro¬ 
bably never examined a caterpillar m their lives, we appear to be 
just as far from aiding uud improving tho culture of this valuable 
article as if there were really no room for improvement, 

“ The misfortunes of China and of France should be regarded 
as most, fortunate events for our own country aud for India and 
the Government should now promptly seize the opportunity of 
striking while the iron is hot. Tt appears to me that under 
existing circumstances there aro just two courses opeu to us, 
namely, cither to enter heart and hand ifito the task of exten¬ 
ding and improving the silk culture of tho country, or to let 
things go on as they are until, as lately in Kranee, the worms 
die out altogether, and sericulture in India becomes a thing of 
the past. The present condition of* all the fiombjees, and the 
frequent, failures of the bund, especially as regards 13. textor, 
furnish umplo evidonce that it is high timo the Government 
should liberally step forward to arrest tho downward progress 
of this branch of commerce, and restore the constitutional 
vigour of the worms by breeding them in more favorable 
climates than that of Bengal and annually distributing both 
cocoons and eggs to those who may bo willing to cultivate them 
on common-sense principles instead of handing them over to 
the natives to be again destroyed. There arc men in the country 
who arc perfectly willing to devote their time and attention to 
sericulture, provided they can obtain assistance in procuring 
species and a few judicious hints for their guidance. The ex¬ 
penses incurred by the Government in establishing an 
experimental Silk Farm for the purpose of issuing such healthy 
supplies of seed, would soon be amply compensated for by the 
increase and superior quality of tho Silk produced for exporta¬ 
tion from healthier stock. 

“As regards the health of the insects now domesticated* in* 
Bengal, it is a well-known and oft-repeated fact that all arc 
gradually degenerating ; and what the wonder when we consider 
the remarks lately made by Mr. 0. DeCristoferis on the Japan 
silk-worm, namely, that 'no annual worms will hatch regularly 
unless they submitted to the changes of the four seasons in a 
temperate climate from the heat of a summer to tho cold of a 
winter below zero.’ This is rather running to extremes, for I 


which have been allowed to nuno to maturity TIiib silk fetches 
only a third of the price obtained from those cocoons which are 
reeled whilst the chrysalis is .-.till in them, but as, by this process 
the sin of taking life is u\ aided, it is preferred by some who are 
m no Id 1 hr* duties of religion than their neighbours. 

The length of the diiVrrent stages making up the cycle of tho 
Burmnii silk-worm's existence is as follows : - - 

Effort 8 days or 11 days iu cold weatlioi 

Worm .30 ,, 

Cocoon 8 ,, 

Moth 1 t , 

Total 17 days 

From tho completion of the cocoon to tho appearance of the 
worm, therefore, there irro only 17 days in the hot weather and 
20 days in tho cold weather. This is altogether too short a 
time to allow of the Burman species being conveyed to Australia 
by one stage at least) with any hope of success. 

Tho chief merit of the Burman silk-worm appears to be its 
extreme hardiness as compared with other species Whether 
the coarsenps of its silk is inherent in the nature of the worm, 
or is due to the rough and careless manner in winch it is treat¬ 
ed, my limited knowledge of silk manufacture does not enable 
mo to* say. There certainly appears to be room for improve¬ 
ment as far as concerns tho manufacture of silk fitted fur tho 
European market. Whether the manufacture of such silk 
would i ay the growers better than the manufacture of the 
coarse BtutV they now produce, I can hardly say. But any re¬ 
commendations for the improvement of the present system of 
silk culture made by n person having a competent knowledge 
of the subject, would not l>e wasted on the Burman silk grow¬ 
ers, provided such recommendations were at all feasible. 

The silk growers are quite ready to adopt any measures, 
whotlier by the introduction of new breeds of silk-worms or the 
improvement of their machinery, which may be expected to be 
profitable. Horace A. Browne, 

Thayetmyo, 16th August 1870. Deputy Commissioner. 


never resort at Museoorie to any artificial moans of protection, 
neither in this climate is it at all necessary to do so. Eggs ana 
cocoons alike remain suspended in the same room, in which, 
taking the wholoyoar through, the thermometer may occasional¬ 
ly rise as High as 82 °, and fall as low,, as 26 ® . I have never 
found any irregularity in the hatching, unless bke these Japan 
worms they were very unhealthy, or were naturally bivoltmes 
converted, like B. textor of Bengal, into annuals: As to koeping 
‘ the eggs well protected from the air in an earthen pot 1 ; for 
fear of their hutching at unseasonable times, the practice is 
quito sufficient to show how thoroughly unsuitable and injurious 
to the constitution of the worms is the climate of Bengul, and 
how artificial isthfc treatment of the eggs, since exclusion from 
air is one of tho very best methods of rendering the eggs sickly 
and unprolific. How would Mr. DcCristoferis thrive, if shut up 
in a small room from which all air was studiously excluded ? 

u The so-called monthly worms of Bengal are likewise show¬ 
ing signs of deterioration, but I strongly sqspect that this is 
less the fault of the climate than the vile native methods adopt¬ 
ed in rearing them. With respect to B. textor, Mr. C. S. Turnbull 
of Ghuttal informs me that 1 the bunds for the last two years 
have been a failure’ in bis neighbourhood^ and he adds, when 
kindly sending me some seed of this species, 4 perhaps it may 
internet you ‘ to find out the cause.’ This I shall certainly 
endeavour to do, for the eggs appear to mo about half the size 
of thoso sent to me from the same locality about five or six 
years ago, and provo that the worm is already, well on the 
road to ruin. I do not despair of being able to Restore it, and 
even the Japan worm, I feel confident, will prove next year a veiy 
different worm from what it is at present, although some of the 
worms are even now 2£ inches in length, or os large as the 
Boro-pooloo of six years ago. The cocoons are by no means to 
bo despised, being well formed, compact, and pale sulphur 
coloured. The Japan worm will doubtless thrive up nere, 
although it will not submit to the suffocating pot and-pan sys¬ 
tem of Bengal. 

“ Of the worm discovered lastly oar by Mr. R. W. King at 
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RanChoe, Chfita Nagpore, feeding on AHwarpw htcoocha, 
think I may pronounce it to be Bomltyjc Bcngalemis, discoverer 
by Mr. Grote on the same species of tree, but he has figured i 
so incorrectly that no one could recognise the larvae c 
Rancheo in the published figure of B. Bengalewnt . Mr. R. Frit] 
of Calcutta told mo many years ago that he had tuken a mot! 
which he considurd to bo B. Ifuttoni of WostwoOd as ho found i 
in mulberry fields near Moorshedabad, and could seo n 
difference in the markings. In this ho was perfectly correc 
though the species aro proved to be distinct by the different 
exhibited by the larvm. So closely allied to B. Hutton 
is it, that had I not known from whenoo it came, I should hav< 
been tempted to pronounce it a diminutive specimen of thu 1 
, mountain species. 

‘f Wheu the oticoons arrived from Rancheo I found that man, 
of the moths had oorao out aud laid thoir eggs ; these in a fev 
, days produced smalt black caterpillars resembling those o 
fl. JIuttoni at that «t;ige. The puzzle uow was how to feed then; 
for there wore no Artocurpns luwtncha, treo nearer than the Doon 
so I tried several wild tigs —Mortis Sinensis Migru M. miUtican(i 
vV‘., none of which would they touch, uni I expected to lose th< 
l>rood. At lost I bethought mo of Mura* ludica, and succoedoi 
wonderfully, the young leaves being riddled into .sieves in a ver 
short time, and from’that moment 1 roared the brood on 
branches of this tree placed in jars of water. During the firs 
stagu the worms were just as intractable and wandering as thosi 
of B. Ifuttoni and required incessant watching but at niglit they 
remained quiet. A good cr»p of cocoons was Hocurod, from 
which the moths again emerged, the worms from whicl 
aro now feeding, and thriving, upon young mulberry trot* 
in the open air. When the second brood of worms came forth 
the loaves of M. Indira had become so hard and tough that th 
young insects entirely refused them, so [ substituted leaves o 
M. nigra and M. inultienulis, which they readily ate, and ot 
which'they are uow thriving. The Silk in colour resembles tha 
nf B. ifuttoni; the cocoon is small, but well-formed, and tin 
silk strong and elastic, ami I see no reason to doubt its utility 
A full description in all its stages I reserve for another paper. 
Another species has lately been brought to my notice, which I 
suspect will prove new to science, and from Lhe description it 
would appear to belong to the genus Authcrtca ; but of this more 
wlion I have seen the species. 

“ This shows that we have still a lino field for research before 
us, if we can but indueo the Government to come forward to 
our assistance ; and, iu order to avert thu impending wholesale 
destruction of our present stock, an experimental Silk Farm 
situated in a temperate climate, and under tbo liberal auspices 
of Government, is all that is necessary. 

* **This system l have advocated and urged for the past twelve 
months but without any good result, and I am beginning to 
grow heartily sick of the subject, for few things aro more an 
noyingtoau energetic mind th m constantly bawling into tlio 
cars of those who either cannot or will not hoar and under¬ 
stand. 11 

U P. S.—In continuation of the above I may now add, that 
last night, 9th October, I received a letter from the Govern¬ 
ment doelining 1 at present 1 to enter into the extension of seri¬ 
culture, so after a correspondence extending over 12 months, 
aud furnishing all the information called for, I am east aside, 
and sericulture may go to rack and ruin. 

• " The words ‘ at present? may lead to the supposifiAi that the 
subject may hereafter be renewod, but it may not then bo very 
easy to find a practical hand to carry on a silk farm, for certainly 
I will not do so* unless on my owu terms. I am sorry to say, 
therefore, that I mi^st abandon my intention of publishing n 
work already in hand, the letter press of which would have 
formed a manual of instruction to beginners, while the plates 
would have contained colored figures of every known species of 
Indian Bornbyx, ahd with the caterpilars in tlio first and last 
stages of growth, the cocoon, and perfect insect both male and 
female. 

41 It is obvious, however, that such a work would be expensive, 
aud that, without the aid of Government far beyond my private 
means. 

“ Hence the scheme falls to the ground. Not only will the 
youn^ serioulturist be deprived of a practical guide but scientific 
men in Europe will regret to lose figures taken from life, 
and some of which have never yet appoarod. 

Suoh, however, is the decree of fate and my career as a 
scientific serioulturist must cease.’ 1 

The Secretary mentioned, in reference to the first por¬ 
tion of the above letter, that no reply had yet boon received from 
the Government of India to tho letter of tho Society forwarded in 
March last with the Report of the Special Committee on the 
present state of Silk Cultivation iu Bengal. 


REPORT FROM SYDNEY ON ASSAM SILK WORMS* EGGS. 

The Secretary next read the following letter from Di\ Goo. 
Bennett, Honorary Secretary, Acclimatization Society of New 
South Wales, aud submitted the report from Mr. Brady on the 


condition of receipt of a packet of eggs of the Mezankoory Silk 
worm of Ahsaiu (Authcruea Asian or), forwarded iu July last - 
“ I received your letter of the 30th of June, and have sent 
you by book-post, this mail, the convspoudeuoo with India re¬ 
specting Siik,printed by tho Colonial Government and presented 
to both Houses of Parliament. Many persons iu the Colony 
have been uow induced to pimt this season a large quantity of 
mulberry trees of the most suitable kinds, preparatory to tho 
cultivation of Silk, this will give an impetus to the exertions of 
tho Society, who having succeeded iu already introducing the 
host kinds of worms, and os the report # of tho grain sent to 
Europe by Mr. Brady (as you will hoc jn tho correspondence) 
has been acknowledged to be of a very superior quality, the 
Society arc now disposed to rost from any further importation 
of worms of any kind until they woo what success attends thoao 
at present iu thoir possession, or whether tho Colonists will 
enter with energy into the cultivation of this important indus¬ 
try, for which the climate of New South Wales is so suitable. 
In the interval the Society would feel obliged if you would kind¬ 
ly inform them what umount would be required to bo remittor! 
to Hunt the expenses attending the introduction of other vart 
tics and species of Silk worms, which will enable them to ascer¬ 
tain bow far thu funds of the Society (necessarily limited) will 
enable them to avail themselves of the opportunity offered, 
unless the Society could induce the Colonial Government to 
assist them in ho laudable an object. 

I have also received by this mail your kind letter of tho 
29th of-July, and also a packet containing eggs. Mr. Brady, to 
whom I sent them, has given mo a letter reporting upon them, 
which 1 have enclosed, with many thanks for your attention.*' 
Geo. Ben nutt, Fsq.. m.d, Honorary Secretary, 

Acd i unitization Society <f .Vet? South Wales, x 

il I hive received the package containing eggs of the Mezan¬ 
koory Silk worm just arrived by the mail, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Bloehyndcn. 

“ Upon examination L found the grain in good order except 
that the eggs had become loose from the sticks, and (the bottle 
having been hermetically scaled) the swcutiugliad been excessive; 
a fair pioportion of the seed appears very good, and 1 think the 
vitality is unimpaired, but in future it would be well not to cork 
or seal the bottles. In my opinion the best stopper is a piece 
of muslin, or thin stuff, stretched tight and tied over tlio wido 
mouth, this allows sullicient air to pass to sustain tho embryo 
and prevent fermentation ; in this instance tlio stink iu tho 
bottlo was very strong. 

“ I shall carefully watch the progress of tfiis uow lot and, ill 
luc time, let you know how they got on. 

“ Giiarles Brady.” 


There is a good opportunity fur enterprising European and 
Native merchants in this province to encourage tho growth 
of silk in the Punjuub. Tho London Silk Supply Association 
are purchasers to almost any extent of raw silk and on this 
accorny, the Punjmib with its mulberries, is looked upon by 
them as a hopeful field for their operations. The silk which 
3 reeled here is badly done, aud indeed much of what reaches 
England in a “ reeled’ 5 condition, whether it bo from here or 
China, is almost worthless We believe that not only England, 
but tho whole of the continent is much in want of raw silk ill 
the cocoon. The only place where “ reeling” is brought to 
the perfection of an art is Brussa in Asia Minor whoso manu¬ 
factures for brilliancy and solidity surpass the bijat produc¬ 
tions of Lyons. But we too have our Bukhara and Khotan 
juite close, with thoir immense mulberry growth, and 
which—when Mr. Forsyth opens up our trade with Central 
Asia—will, burring the chance of being strangled by u Gha- 
r.\ s.” bo most attractive lo our silk and gold seekers. — Indian 
Public Opinion. 


PUBLIC WORKS—R AI L W A Y8. 


THE TRACTION ENGINE 

Tm; Traction Eugiuo Company hopes to begin operations in 
Madras by the beginning of December next at tho latest. Tho 
irst engine will be shipped in London for Madras via the Suez 
>anal, so as to arrive here in the oarly part of November. - We 
earn with reference to mi assertion made in one of tho North- 
West papers that engines working between Umballa and Kalka 
>roved a failure, is entirely false. Tho postal department which 
s working these six power engines has no reason to find fault 
vith them, on tbo contrary, they have worked so well that one 
f tho officers of the department is going to Scotland next year 
or the puqiose of procuring one or two twelve n. P. engines for 
ho conveyance of tho mails. Tho assertion made by the North- 
Voet paper after this goes tor nothing The engines expected 
_ tho Madras company will bo of eight horse power and will 
L*a verse the sandy boils ul livers with the greatest case, as is 
lone botweon Umballa and Kalka. The wagons for p ass engers 
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and good** are being built at Madras under the superintendence 
of the company*# consulting engineer, M. De Closets, and the 
manager, M. Defries, is making the necessary arrangements to 
begin work on the arrival of the first engine. The second will 
be shippod in England n few weeks after the arrival of the first 
engine. From all accounts we have reason to believe that the 
company will be a remunerative and well-worked one. 

-•- - 

Oun Railways.—Oudh. 

( From th a Lvolcn o w Tim cs.) 

The vast Empire is being opened up by lines of railway inter¬ 
secting it in different directions The shriek of the steam 
engine is heard where onco existed the silence and desolation 
of forests, all of which have been cleared away at tho advance 
made by what we may call tho great civilizer of nations. Wo 
are now in communication with Bombay by railway, and will 
shortly be in communication with Madras in tho same way, so 
that before the close of the year 1871 the throe Presidencies 
will bo connected by a net-work of railways, affording every 
facility for travelling at an oasy and rapid rate and at a 
trifling cost. Let us turn to the Province of Oudh and see what 
progress has beon made in it by the tail way 

The lines of railway controlled by the Oudh administration, 
maybe described as follows. A branch and main line from Benares 
to Lucknow 203 miles in length ; a branch line from Lucknow to 
thejuuotion with the East Indian Railway at Pawn pore, 45 
miles long; a branch lino from Nawabgunge junction to By- 
ramghat on the river Uogra, 22 miles in length; a mainline 
from Lucknow to Moradabad, 217 miles in length ; a branch 
line from Chundosi junction to the junction with tho East 
Indian Railway, at Alyglmr 60 miles in length ; a branch line 
from Moradabad to Ramitagur of tho Kosi river at the foot of 
the Himalayas, 45 miles in length. Tho whole of the lines 
aggrogate 592 miles, of which 2N5 miles arc situated in Oudh, 
and 307 miles in the North Western Provinces. 

Of this total length, 4-2 miles of the line between Lucknow 
aud Oawnporo, so far as the Oudh hank of the river (hinges, 
wore open for traffic during tho year ; 40 miles between 

Lucknow anil Byramgbat were under construction ; 45 miles of 
tho lino between Moradabad and Uamuugur were under trial 
survey ; and the remaining 4(15 miles wero finally located and 
aligned. 

This Railway we learn, intersects a country, which has 
throughout a larger*p°l>ulation per square mile than any other 
part of Ind^a or even than England, Scotland, Italy or France, 
and its importance may therefore be easily judged. ! n a military 
point of view' it will ailbrd many advantages by improving the 
transport of tioops to such an extent, as to render a portion «>t 
their present number available for service elsewhere, and in tho 
oveut of any internal commotion or disturbance, two distinct 
and independent linos of communication can always bo 
oominmaiidcd for military operations between the sea and the 
heart of India, or between Calcutta and Delhi, tho modern and 
ancient capitals of India. 

Tt does not appear to be known to tho outward world how 
nearly railway communication between Bombay and Madras is 
advanced towards completion Tt is duo to the energy of the 
engineers of the Great Indian and Peninsula Railway that the 
break between tho two lilies is now about thirty miles only—the 
distance which separates the Kistna from the Tomigahudra river. 
The traveller may now cross that space in the mail cart, iii u 
bullock gharry, or in a palkee ; and the through journey from 
Bombay to Madras can be made in about fifty limns. It re¬ 
mains to carry tho rails over tho beltdividing the two rivers ; and 
it is satisfactory to know that, by the middle of March at the 
latest, tho G. I. P. Railway Company will have finished their 
lino as far as Raichore, where it will join the Madras system. 
Although the permanent bridge over tlm Kistna, of course, will 
not bo built in that time, there will be a temporary crossing ; 
and if the Madras engineers have done the work expected from 
them, there will then be unbroken railway communication— 
though without that latest improvement, a break of gnugo 
• bcL\v< en Madras aud Bombay, mid tho tiiuo of transit will 
probably! be’reduced to about forty-four hours .—Bomba yU a :ctl<‘. 
-»- 

On the 22nd instant eighty miles of rail wore added 
to tho Madras and' Bombay Railway, leaving, therefore, 
only the Kistna Doah, a distance of about thirty miles, to 
be crossed to make the communication between the capitals 
of the east and west complete. The line when entirely finished 
will be about 35o miles in length, mid will run for about one- 
fifth of its course through the territories of the Nizam of lly. 
drubod Its direction is at first more northerly than westerly, 
but at Koolbnrgab, rather more than half-way, it takes a decid¬ 
ed turn and runs almost, west into Bombay. It crosses on route 
eight streams. Among these, however, the only perennial rivers 
of importance are the Kistna and the Toongabuddra. We 
should have rather said 14 will ” cross, for the Kistua has not yet. 
been bridged) and considering its size and importance, the work ■ 


will for very many months to oome be a serious obstacle. Tim 
Madras Company, we are told, hope to run into Raiohore by 
April next, aud the Bombay Company are not ukely to allow 
themselves to be far beateu iu the race. At present, if tho 
traveller is unencumbered and luolnr in his horse dftk through 
the Doab, he can travel across the South of India in less than 
three days.— Pioneer. 


PUBLIC WORKS IM INDIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OV THE “ ECONOMIST.” 

Sir, —At the end of the Session, in one of those hasty Indian 
debates when the affairs of a groat Empire \r£ discussed as if 
tho House of Commons had never wasted an Luur in tho former 
part of the Session, I referred to the question of the Public 
Works as lying at the root of the present financial difficulties of 
India. I wish, with your aid, to call attention to the subjeef 
at a time when legislators have more leisure for reflection than 
on the 5th of August. 

It is perfectly well known to every one who has paid the 
smallest uttention to finance, that here in England, when we 
have a public work to do, we borrow the capital*required to 
complete it, and spread the repayment over a term of years 
longer or shorter by means of a sort of sinking fund. That is, 
wo pay every year, along with the interest, a portion of the 
principal. A familiar instance may bo found in tho vast sani¬ 
tary works which have been completed during tho past twenty 
years. A board of health, or vestry, or board of guardians, or 
other like body, would not dream of paying even for a small 
work of public utility out of rovenue. The money is borrowed, 
the work is done as quickly as possible, and the repayment of 
principal and interest are charged on tho rates to which by the 
Act of Parliament, the district is made liable. Objections may 
be made to this plan, but it is so well known that the charge of 
paying for such works out of revenue would bo unbearable, that, 
therefore, the works would not be commenced wero any attempt 
made thus to defray their cost, and that the existing mode 
of proceeding is now completely established. Moreover, it is 
obvious that if a work is of permanent utility it is most uufuir 
to make the residents in the district at auy given moment pay 
for that which will last long after they may have removed or 
died. It is true, that the facility of borrowing, has in some cases 
induced carelessness in spending; but this inconvenience is 
deemed to be far less tlmn that of paying out of the revenue of a 
siugle year, and so tho Legislature has adhered persistently to 
tho existing arrangement. Again, such a work, if worth dojng * 
at all, ought to be done quickly—not merely because it is roquir- 
ed by the public, but also because, thus only can it bo completed 
with economy. A work which is paid for out of rcveuuo is liable 
to languish if the revenue of the board happens to be deficient, 
and public bodies aro often short of funds. Waste of time 
means waste of money in public works as well as in law ; and 
nothing is so sure to cause waste as the sudden stoppage of a 
work just when everything is progressing well. Such stoppage 
is certain to take place, when a work has to bp paid for out of 
revenue, and contractors make their calculations accordingly. 

All this seems so simple that one is almost ashamed to repeat 
it, and yet when we turn to our Indian Empire we find a vast 
system of works where all these views aro utterly ignored ; amt 
a groat Government is so virtuous as to pay for huge works of 
permanent importance out of revenue. Last year the Indian 
Government paid out of revenue, about £5,000,000 in public 
works, a very largo part of which was expended oil new works, 
and, as a natural consequence, the Government found itself so 
short of cash that it was compelled to . increase the most odious 
of taxes—tho salt tax, in order to bring about c a financial equili¬ 
brium. It also imposed an income tax; but, leaving this as 
more defensible, though extremely unpopular, what I wish to 
ask is, on what principle it can bo nght to charge on the poor 
people of India a tax on their salt, because the Government 
thinks fit to make roads or bridges, or such like works, which 
must either bo of permanent value or ought not to be made / 

I ask attention to those figures :— 

1307-1568. 1868-1569. 1869-1870. 

(Eatimuto.) 

Total re vonuo . £48,534,412 .49,262,691. „ 48,549,910 

Total oxpenditure, exclu¬ 
sive of public works,but 
including guaranteed 

interest . 43,660,850 . . 45,452,874 . . 44,415,882 

Surplus . 4,873,562. 3,809,817 . 4,134,018 

Spont on public works 

ordinary . 5,887,257 . 6,583,847 . 6,064,000 

Thus we sec that, were public works paid for as, they are paid 
for here, there would be no ground for that finanoial despair to 
which readers of Indian blue books have bo long been accustom¬ 
ed. These figures certainly show the vast importance of the 
subject. 

Of course, every one admits that all charges for repairs must 
be paid out of revenue. These charges must be heavy, and will 
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nbtmdantly try the resources of the country ; but, us at preseu' 
advised, I protest against a mode of payment for new works ir 
India which would be scouted in England, the only reason 
why it is endured being that the people of India are not repre¬ 
sented in the Imperial Parliament. 

It is perfectly true that a distinction has been taken between 
one kind of works and another. It is admitted that what arc 
called “ public works extraordinary” should be paid for out o 
borrowed money, because they are said to be u reproductive/ 
whereas other public works are not so. The distinction reallj 
amounts to this, that the former class of works—us irrigation 
works, &o.—are expected to produce tui immediate revenue, and 
are, therefore, ** reproductive,” whereas the making of a road, foi 
instance, is not so, because it brings in no revenue which is ai 
once calculable and tangible. I do not believe in the sou ugliest 
of this distinction. A road may be a most important and most 
“ reproductive” aud essential work although it brings no mone) 
to hand. It may add vastly to the comfort and well being of i 
great population, and so ultimately bring an increase to tli< 
revenue. Such works are of tho greatest value in a country 
where twenty years ago hardly a road existed ; ami the question 
ought to be, not whether a money revenue will or will not accrue 
from a given work, but whether the work is or is not really 
needed ior the development of the c intiy t But, however thn 
may be, the principle is hero admitted that some works, at an) 
rate, ought to bo paid for out of borrowed fuonoy and not from 
revenue. * 

It is a curious and most natural consequence of the 
prosent plan that the grout desire of tho Public Works 
Department is to check new works. The country ii 
poor, and the surplus uncertain. Therefore tho loss thal 
is spent on works tho better. So it becomes the objec 
of the officers to cut down all such works to the luwesi 
possible point. Hear Sir B. Frere in a speech delivered las 1 
summer (22nd June) tn the East Indian Association—“ The 
good administrator connected with the Department of Public 
Works is not the man who can get tho most useful works under¬ 
taken, can most speedily remove difficulties, push them to 
conclusion, and so get thy advantage of them tor tho country 
—on the contrary, the best man in every department connected 
with public works, according to the inevitable judgment of his 
official superiors, is the man who is most adroit in finding ob¬ 
jections and in stopping works ; and this arises, be it observed, 
not from any w ish a priori, to stop public works 1 , but because 
the crush and the crowd of public works calling for cxccutioi 
is so great that ability is best shown in preventing too many 
projects pressing into the narrow opening which is left ’’And yet 
Colonel Cliesney, in his recent work, speaks as follow (Indian 
• Polity, p. 370 “ The business of supplying the country with 

good roads is only just commencing, and a very great and sus¬ 
tained effort is called for, in order to carry out to completion all 
that has to be done in this respect. The construction of rail¬ 
roads, so far from obviating the necessity for roads, only renders 
the absence of a sufficient number of feeders to the former more 

glaringly apparent.The rest of the country, where the 

population and surplus produce are sufficient to snppoit a great 
traffic, is so extensive, that tho time when it can all be ..applied 
with tolerably good roads, under the most vigorous administra¬ 
tion must be yet deferred to tho dim future. There arc other 
greater works even more important than roads. So that the 
work is now only begun. It is in fact admitted that works are 
required all over the country—that without them tho country 
cannot progress as it ought to do. But tho Department will do 
nothing that can by any possibility be deferred. And why ? 
The answer is plain: The Financial Secretary dares not part 
with the money lost liis surplus should dwiudlo into a deficiency, 
or he cannot turn a deficiency into a surplus without cutting 
down existing and putting a atop to prospective expenditure on 
such works.* * 

But it is said the borrowing unco commenced would be so 
great that the credit of tho Empire would be ruilied. I think 
Lord Salisbury is right, that loss of credit is far more likely to 
result from frequent deficits than from such borrowings. You 
have borrowod 100 millions to mako railways without loss of 
credit ; you may borrow much more without danger. I am no 
advocate for hasty borrowing and waste, but I maintain that 
money thus laid out, if spent judiciously, will produce such ex¬ 
cellent results in the improvement of the condition of the people 
that your revenue will be ovou more elastic than it has been, 
aud your gradual repayments will be made with the utmost 
ease. 

I can understand that the Duke of Argyll and Mr Grant 
Duff are filled with despair when they think of the story of tho 
barracks, and how, after spending several millions with the 
best advice, they are told that they have douo nothing, or worso 
than nothing. We could almost pardon them if they were to 
fold their hands and say—“ No more public works for us. ” But 
they do not say this. They go on spending Test sums on those 

* Bee Parliamentary Paper 96—1870, p. 28. wheie the Council take 
credit for cutting down expenditure on public works £000,000 iu the 
QWinA year, in order to secure a better financial result. 


works, and then, to check their number and cost, they persist 
in paying for them out of icvenuo. That this does not pre¬ 
vent warn, the story of the barracks itself shows ; and surely 
the direct aud natural result of such a plan must be not that 
money will uover bo wostefully spent, but that the most 
•persistent aud determined official gets his money—not always 
the nmn who has the best case. No officer is really trusted, but 
ovory one is checked aud couutcr-cheoked with the liopo of pet¬ 
ting good work ami avoiding waste. “ It is a port of the oast-iron 
system to which they arc subjected that it shall not be taken 
for granted that any man is able to suond honestly the money 
roquired for the work ho has in ha^tP What would be the fate 
of works in England if a civil enginocr of—say ten yours’ stand - 
ing— proposed a rood from Bristol into pevon shire and that was 
revised by another nmn of twelve years’ standing in London that 
this was again referred to another man of fifteen years’ standing 
at Paris, and from him to one of twenty years’ standing at Con¬ 
stantinople/’ This is the pertinent question of Sir B. Frere. 

If it is impossible to eet. competent men to superintend the 
completion of those works, in tho name of common sense give 
them up ; but do not, rely on a false system of finance as a pro¬ 
tection against waste and bud work in the expenditure of 
£6,000,000 per annum. Wo are told that railways have cost 
twice as much ns they ought to have done, and there is much 
wrangling over the cause. The Secretary of State may possibly 
say that one reason has been that the money, being borrowed, 
was obtained too easily. But I would reply that yet more 
monoy in proportion was wasted over the barracks, anu in that 
case the money wasp,'fid out of revenue, according to tho plan 
at present so much praised. It stands to reason that a sanguine 
nmn, fillod with a sense of the importance of the work under his 
charge, may waste the resources given him, wliothcr arising from 
borrowed money or from revenue, lie will not ask whence the 
money comes. Ho takes it. and if he is not skillful and vigilant, 
he will waste it. This system will not give sense and discretion 
to a fool, but it cripples the action of a clever man, who lms to 
waste precious time and energy in pestering the Go\eminent for 
money; wheieas, if his work is worth doing, and he is competent 
to superintend it, the money ought tn he supplied without 
stint or delay. Let any man study tho history of tho works on 
tho Uodavcrv, and he will sec what l mean—vast sums have 
boon dribbled away over that work, and tho patience of the 
engineers has been well nigh worn out by order and counter- 
orders from head-quarters. 1 give no opinion as to the valuo 
of this woik, but I say that a huge sum has been wasted simply 
from the fact that the money had been doled out in uncertain 
dribblets. 

It may fairly be asked, what do you propose i Tt would ill- 
bccome me to make suggestions to men who have spent their 
lives in India. But wlnit I ask is that the whole system of tho 
Public Works Department should be thoroughly overhauled aud 
reconsidered, so tout its defects may bo discovered and tho true 
remedy applied, and that we should no longer be satisfied with 
the fancied security arising from the present modo of finding tho 
funds. I do not even say that an effectual remedy can be found ; 
biA 1 am satisfied that this plan of paying for such works out 
of revenue is no remedy at all, and it has tho great disadvantage 
of being supposed to do that which, in the nature of things, ifc 
cannot do ; while on the other hand, as a matter of finance, it i 8 
Hagrantly unjust. The time has come when these questions 
can no longer be trifled with. Tho natives of India aro beginning 
to understand these questions for themselves, aud they wjij 
lemand fair treatment from Parliament, or the day may be non 
when we may have an Indian difficulty even morti serious tlian r 
that Irish difficulty which has so long puzzled our sbatesmeu— 

I remain, yours faithfully. 

W. Flower* 


PUBLIC WORK S—I RRIQATION. 

OPERATIONS OF THE IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES DURING 1869-70 AND UP to THE END OF JUNE LAST. 
From T. W Armstrong, Esq., V F., Officiating Secretary to the 
(-hiof Commissioner in tho Central Provinces, Pul>Jic Works 
Department, to tho Secretary to the Government of India, 
Public Works Department,—No, 0—58 I., dated Nagpore, the 
1st July 1870. 

With reference to tho orders contained in letters noted on the 
margin, I am directed by the Chief Commissioner to forward a 
report received from the Irrigation Department reviewing the 
survey operations carried out during the past official year, and 
ince then up to date, in tho Central Provinces. 

Seven projects have boon under survey and examination. 

The “ Shere,” a small scheme, has been carried out, and the 
works necessary were completed in April last at a cost of 
Rs. 3,136. This little work is described in paragraphs 2, 3 and 
4 of the Report. 

Tho Kanhun project has been submitted for tbo orders of 
Government, ana the Pouch and Balaghat schemes are now 
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under cons ide rat ion, and the necessary plans and estimates are 
being compiled. 

There remains “Tho Dham,” “The Wurdah” and 1 ( Tlie 
Deo.” 

The two last have been practically abandoned on financial 
grounds, hut the former presents favorable features which 
further investigation will, it is believed, develope, and so allow 
of its being submitted for orders. It will not bo an expensive 
undertaking. 

On the whole, the Chief Commissioner is satisfied at the 
progress made and field-work executed. The staff is .small; and 
owing to tho sudden illness of Lieutenant Shepherd, some 
inconvenience and delay w&h experienced last working season. 

Note by T. W. Ahmsthonu, Esg., C E , Superintending Engineer % 
Irrigation Works, in /ha Central provinces, Public Works 
Uepartuient t — Dated the 30 th June 1870. 

Report submitted in accordance with orders contained in 
Uovcrnincnt of India’s No. 205 of tho 26th May 1870. 

th u r ppe n mi aai i*aoj ju i. 

Tho investigation «»f this project was commenced, in (ho first 
instance, by Mr. Carey, with a view of supplementing the 
supply in the lower portion of tlio Wuidah ('anal It was then 
taken up nt the commencement of the lust field-season as a 
separate .scheme. The idea entertained was to throw an anient 
across tho Dham at either Kaelinoor/’ the .site first liit. upon, 
or ut “ Kharangua,” a Liter and be I ter selected site, and to lead 
tho water of the river otf by channels on either bank. Lieute¬ 
nant Shepherd, however, found that even so early as January, 
thcro was a flow in the river of only 2[ cubic feet per second, 
and that officer eonse»juenf )y recommended that a reservoir site 
higher up the river should be searched for with the view either 
of supplementing the channels bcluw m the drier months of the 
year, or else of taking out the channels direct from the reservoir 
itself, and so avoiding the constitu tion ol' the ament. Two 
sites were examined for this purpose by myself and Lieutenant 
Skinwith, one just above the village of Kachnoor, and the other 
at the junction of the Mabudeo, and another largo millali with the 
Dham, near tho village of Msisodh. This List, was found to be 
the most favourable locality. It has been surveyed and cross-sec¬ 
tioned. Tho liuld-work was not completed until the mouth of May. 
It was found itnpiacticable from the physical conformation of 
the country just below tho proposed reservoir, to lead out the 
channels direct from it, except at a great expense, and the pro¬ 
ject has Consequently been designed with a view to storing 
water in the reservoir at “ Masodh,” and then passing it down 
the river bed to the unicut and canals on cither bank. This will 
involve waste from absorption,but it is unavoidable Tho scheme 
sketched out as it stands, is not likely to prove a financial .suc¬ 
cess, but it is known to bo callable of modification and extension. 
Tho quantity to Lo stored in the reservoir is in excess of the 
supply requisite for tho area under command as at present 
surveyed. The project is now under examinal ion with a view 
to such modification and extension. The preliminary report on 
it having been leturned for that purpose to Lieutenant Skip- 
witli, who is in charge of the surveys. 

The following is a general statement of surveys made and 
levels taken : 

Milos. 

(1.) -Miles of channel surveyed :n 

(’Ll—Subsidiary miles surveyed im ludin- olie«b I. lol 

(jt)—Milos of cross-sectioning .V! 

(D —Standard of supply, loo acre- Uiurreef «T«q I cube foot per 

200 acres ruj>bce crop ... oeond 

(5.)- Trial linos surveyed ... :Vj 

“ TUL SllMltt rUclJELT.'' 

This is ft stnull project for “ monsoon'* jmgatmn only. It 
consists of a masonry daui, or little anient across the bed" of tlio 
Shore, which is an uHluout of the blinm Itivcr, an earthen 
chanutd and some masonry works as culverts to pass drainage, 
have been executed also. The liltki ameut is three feet high, 
and the length of channel is somewhat, over one mile. itH 
dimensions are, one loot'width of bed, height of bunks of about. 
2 \ feet. It. is intern led to can v a depth of water of one foot 
only. The estimated cost of tin* wliole scheme was ibs. 3,188, 
an 1 the actual cost of construction was 11s. 3,138 Of tins sum 
about one-half was spent by the close of the p.i^L official 
year, and the balance in the mouth of April. The channel and 
works have now been handed over to the Civil authorities for 
the prosecution of experiments m cotton cultivation, which arc 
undertaken at the wish of the Viceroy, expressed when hero in ! 
March. Manure of dilTcreut kinds is to be used, and experience i 
will be obtained as to which class of cultivation and 
quantity of irrigation water, the cotton pLiut will best thrive 
under, ami yield more abundantly a siqiply of staple. Valuable 
data arc expected trout the results. The. cultivation is under 
tho direct charge ot two officials, one a practical gardener or 
overseer, the other is Mr. Noble, an Assistant to tho Cotton 
Commissioner, Mr. 

Tho surveys and the levels were carried out by Lieutenant 
C. E. Shepherd. Tho work were executed by Mr. Scott, Super¬ 
visor, Lieutenant Skipwith being then in exocutivc charge. 


The large proportion that the number of subsidiary miles 
levelled bears to the channel length, is due to the work 
having been connected with the mean sea-level, which was 
brought down from the railway station at Wurdah, distant 
some 12 miles, and also to more than one trial line having been 
surveyed. 

The project was sanctioned by the Local Administration in 
Public Works Department Secretary^ No. 2—15 I, dated 7th 
March 1870, and funds were supplied from the grant “ Ag¬ 
ricultural”— minor works Irrigation. The following is a general 
statement of surveys made ana levels taken :— 

Milos. 

(1.)— Milos of channel surveyed .. 14 

l2 )—Subsidiary miles surveyed, including check levels 234 

(3.) — Milos of cross-sectioning ... . m ] 

(4.)—Number of acres it is proposed to irrigate ... 80 acres. 

(&)—Standard of supply . None* 

wurdah Aii rnojET. 

The Wurdah Canal was designed by Major Fischer to take 
its rise from the Wurdah River at tlio villugo of Luraigaon, 
nut far from the important town of Arvee, about 20 miles 
distant in a direct line from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
at Nachuugaon. It was intouded for u monsoon” irrigation only 
combined with navigation. Tho lino of canal after leaving the 
Wurdah follows a rough contour line for the first 10 miles of its 
course as far as the village of Russoolabad, where it divides 
into several branches, one of which crosses the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway near Nachuugaon—hero it is unon a ridge 
line which it follows to Kamgaon. Another and smaller channel 
follows the Dcolee ridge. A third and a principal one, after 
taking a tortuous course along a rough contour line, crosses tho 
Groat Indian 1 eninsula Railway near the civil station of 
Wurdah, and ultimately gets upon tho Ulleepoor ridge, throwing 
out a branch for that of Mandgaon. 

The anient was designed by Major Fischer to bo 2D feet high, 
with an estimated rise of flood waters on its crest of 12 feet. As 
calculated by formula, tho rise amounted to 16 feet, but 4 feet 
were deducted on account of tho increased velocity of approach. 
The canal channel was designed to curry 8 feet depth of water, 
with a bottom breadth of 41 foot, and side-slopes of 1 to 1. The 
estimated velocity with a fall in bed of 6 inch per mile, was 2 
feet. 3 inches per second, nearly. Tho nullahs and streams met 
by the channel on its course, were passed by lines of single 
ombahkmont, provided with escape weirs for the overflow of 
surplus water. There were scarcely any other masonry works 
proposed, with the exception of sluice heads and tho Baklee 
N mb lee aqueduct 

Colonel tttrachey objected to the proposed method of crossing 
drainage lines by single embankments. Various other objections 
have been raised from time to time, and several modifications 
and alterations proposed, the principle of which will be found in 
the report which accomjxanied Lieutenant Shepherd’s No. 452, 
dated 17th beptember i860. Of tlic total amount of work 
done, as shown in the tabular statement, 4124 miles wero 
executed in tins early purt of the last official year. .Since then, 
no field-work has been undertaken. 

Major Fischer estimated that 280,000 acres would be command¬ 
ed by the proposed channel, after deducting two-fiftlis of gross 
area lbr jungle, WiiM-’, village sites, and so on; and of this 
amount lie proposed to irrigate 00,000 acres. The standard of 
supply being 10b acres for each cubic foot of discharge. 

The project was repoitcd on by Lieutenant Skipwith in A pi il 
1870, as direetc l by mo ’ : 'Inch last. .Since then, no further 
investigation of this'project has boon made and no further 
enquiry lias been undertaken. Tho report was unfavouiablo 
to the scheme, chiefly on financial grounds. One principal 
point in it being that it was found hat only 42,437 aoros 
were under command of tlio channel estimated for by Major 
Fischer, instead of D0,000 acres as reckoned on by 0 that officer ; 
and, moreover, it being now established that monsoon irrigation 
schemes will not bo remunerative in the Central Forvinces, they 
are rejectod by all Departments aud by tho Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. 

’Phe following is a general statement of surveys made and 
| levels taken .— 

I Miles. 

i (I.)—Miles uf cliutiuol surveyed ... ... ... 16’2 

(2.)—Subsidiary miles survey oil, inoludiug check levels .. 445 

1 (3.)—Milos of cross-suctioning ... ... ... 551 

Acres* 

(1 )—Number of acres it is proposed to irrigate ... ...20,000 

(5.)—Standard of supply, 100 acres to I cubic foot of discharge 

Mile*. 

(f>.)—Trial linos surveyed... ... ... 70 

KAN HAN PROJECT. 

By tho Kantian project, it is proposed to utilize the water of 
the Kunhun River by storing a portion of the moimoon flow 
in a large reservoir at the village of Khajpa. The water spread 
will cover *104 square miles. Tliis reservoir contains, when full, 
ID,758,0o0,0<50 cubic feet of water. The waste weirs are 13,000 

* No exact standard is fixed, tho project being on experimental one 
as explained above. 
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feet iulougth, and iu extreme floods, 3 foot is the greatest, depth 
of water which will flow over them. . . 

With the source of supply noted, it is proposed to irrigate a 
large tract of country, cniefly situated on the right or south 
west bauk of the Kanban River, but also including a smaller 
District on the leftlumk, lying between that river and the 
River Pencb, at their point of junction and in the rcrgunnah 

Thc*largor District includes lands in the Pergunnah Patun- 
■soungoe, Kailod, Hingna, Nagpoor, Boree and Am bora, and 
* extends- from nenr the town of Khaim to the banks of the 
Weingunga, near tho point of debouchure of the Knnhan lliver. 

The cost o^the appropriation of the land for this reservoir, 
with the villages submerged, is estimated by Mr. Bernard, the 
Commissioner of Nagpoor, at one lakh and-a-balf of Rupees. 
To cover contingent payments, two lakhs are included under 
this head in the estimate. ...... 

The channels are laid to command a gross area of 448,ouu 
acres, and on the supposition that throe-fifths of this total area 
will eventually have to be provided with water. 

Mr. Bernard reports from actual returns that 78G or Riur- 
fiftlis nearly of the gross aroa is either cultivated or oultumble. 
The irrigable duty of the water is taken at the rate of one cubic 
foot per second for each 200 acres. 

Tho estimate for the scheme is 72 lakhs of Rupees for 1,344 
cubic foet per second, of Its 5,349 for each cubic foot per second 
of perennial supply. 

If the water is charged at tho rate of Rs. 3 per acre, per annum, 
the revenue is estimated at 3| per cent, for the first live years, 
if one-fifth of the gross area is irrigated ; 7£ per cent for the 
second five years, if two-fifths of the gross aroa is irrigated ; and 
11J per cent for the third five years, if three-fifths of the gross 
area is irrigated The supply of water is shown by the actual 
gaugings of the river to be practically perennial. 

The field-work for the Kuiiliuu project last year oxtouded 
from February 18G9 to June 1809. Two European overseers 
and one Native sub-surveyor were engaged taking contour 
levels on the site of tho proposed store reservoir at K hap a, 
whilst the Executive Engineer, Mr. Hooper, was reserved for 
the important duties of contouring the line of main channel 
between the reservoir and Nagpoor, a distance of 33 miles, fixing 
the position of the aqueducts, river crossings, and communication 
bridges, &c. He also took check levels over the line of head- 
works at tho reservoir, and a large series of chock and trial levels 
in tho district to fix contour cannals and so on. 

The following is an outline of the work done by the staff of the 
Kanban River Irrigation project: 

Miles. 

(1.)—For contours for reservoir _ ... ... _ ... 429 

(2,)- Section through lino of hills forming dam to resorvmr ... 5 

(3.)—Section for waste weirs... ... .. ^ 

(4.)— Check levels of hoad work at Kliapa ... ... 2 

(5.)—Longitudinal Faction of bed of River Kanhan ... ..23 

(6.)—C’rosH sections of the River Kanban 

(7.)—Trial lino of Canal contoured from Khapti to Bunwaroo 38 

(8.) -Trial line of canal fromTegaie to Nagpoor 26 

(9 ) —Main canal boaring and levels from Khapa to Nagpoor 33 
110.)- 'Checking tlio same ... **• 22 

(l 1.)—Trial levoln in the Onmrair District ... 89 

Total Miles * . <*70 


BA LAG AT IRRIGATION PROJECT. 

The District which can be commanded by the line of main 
canal, is bounded by the liivor M us surra on the east and the 
Weingunga on the west. The oannl after reaching tho village 
of Durpewara about six miles north of Bhonra, or as it is more 
commonly called Balaghat, is at a sufficiently high level to 
command the land sloping away towards the Weingunga, and at 
a point two or three miles north of Balaghat gains the ridgo or 
back-bone of the Doab, and, consequently, tho whole of the land 
east and west of the main catial as far ns the Bagli Nusldee, would 
bo capable of irrigation if sufficient water could bo obtained. 

PROPOSED SOURCE OF BUrPLY. 

The supply of water will be obtained from two rivers, vw., the 
Musmer and the Nehra which aro affluents of the Weingunga. 
They empty into the latter river together, at a point near tho 
village or Titwa. 

No surveys exist of the catchment basins of these rivers, but 
cross-sections have been taken and necessary levels, to enable 
calculations to be made of flood discharges, and the summer | 
season discharge has been accurately gauged at intervals. 

Those rivers, from their, close proximity to the hills, are 
quickly affected by showers and it has been found that after a 
little rain, .the flow of the Nehra increased from five cubic feet 
per second to about 30 cubic feet. Then gradually, and in about 
10 days, returning again to five cubic feet a second, less than 
whioh it has rtot been. A gauge is now fixed in the Nehra to 
establish the flow with certainty. 

The Bummer flow of the jlusmer is very email, being about 
1} cubic feet per second, as a minimum. _ 


JDK8 CRIPTION'OF PROPOSED WORKS. 

The works proposed to regulate the flow and utilise the waters 
of these rivers, are as follows :— 
n) —Store Reservoir on the Musmer at Kinaree Tola. 

(2) —The restoration of a tank ut Sacoree. 

(3) .—The construction of channel of 1J,. miles, to convey the 

w«tendered in tho Kinaree Tola reservoir to tho Saeoree 
tank. 

(4V A channel from tho Saoorco tauk to pass the water 
stored in the K inarco Tola reservoir into the River Nehru. 

(r,y-\ store reservoir on the River Nehra near the village 
of Tiknrce. 

(G) — An anient across the Nehra near the village of Moudper. 

(7)—A canal from the anient to convoy tho united waters of 
tho Musmer and Nehra to the Balaghat Doab. 

PRESENT CONDITION OP THE DISTRICT PROPOSED TO BE 
IRRIGATED. 

Tho District proposed to be irrigated is already supplied with a 
system of small tanks, and the ground is laid out for watering. 
This existing arrangement will suffice for one crop of rice, so that 
except in years of small laiu-fall, none of tho stored water will be 
required during the months from Juno to Novomber inclusive, 
the flow of water in the Nehra during that period will be amply 
sufficient to supplement the supply in tho existing village tank 

THE Disposal. OF THE STORED WATER. 

During the remaining six months from December to Juno, the 
stored water will be drawn upon, and the supply that can be 
afforded, is calculated as follows, oi:.— 

From Kinuroo Tula Iloaorvoir per second for 150 days ... 11 cubic feet 
Nehru Uosorvior ... ... 14 ,» 

Nehra River minimum How .. . .6 ,» 

Mummer .. . .2 n 

Total 32 

Tho approximate cost of the works to supply 32 cubic foot per 
second, amounts to Rs. 3,48,974, reckoning that each cubic foot 
per second will water 200 acres. Wo have— 

I'uhic fact per second. Acres. Hquaro miles. 

32 x 200 M0(l = _ 10 

as the area capable of being irrigated by the proposed supi w 
To obtain 7 per cent, on the « a day, the following figures snow 
that Rs. 24,400 must, be recoived 

Up. R*. 

7 per coni- on . 3.48,974 __ 24,428 

t>, 400 acres, faj Rs. 3-13 -=r 24,400 

This is based on the assumption that the whole of the water 
will bo quickly sought lifter, and it is considered certain that ty 
will be.* 

Tho estimate allows for the canal being carried down the 
Balaghat Doab as far as the Bagli Nuddee, so that if difficulty is 
found in the disposal of it in tho neighbourhood of Bhoora, it 
..lay be advanced down the District, at a small cost. The 
expense of the channel is very slight after reaching tho ridgo. 

On the first ol last February, field-work was begun in connec¬ 
tion with the Balaghat Irrigation project with a stuff of one Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer, Mr. Hooper, two European overseers, and 
one Native sub-surveyor. Mr Anderson, Assistant Engineer, 
joined tho camp on the 23id February. The following is mi 
outline of the field-work completed on the 3rd of the present 
month :— • 


Contour levels Musmer Reservoir . 18^ 

Seoroe Reservoir oro3H-ftection ... ... ... 

Trial levels for channel between Musmer ami Nehra Rivers 11A 
Cross-section hi and longitudinalHectioim of Nehra River at 

hi to of proposed Reservoir .. .. ... 12 

Section for waste woirH of Nolira Reservoir ... 4 

Survey of nullahs ... 19 

Lovolsofmain canal ... ••• y4 

„ branch canal .. 1®B 

,, Hub-branch oauals ... 6 

Trial levels main oanal and in bed of Nehra lliver ... 

Check levels of main and branch canals ... ... ... 40 

Longitudinal sections of Musmer, Nehra, and Weingunga 

Rivors . . . 48 

Trial levels on banks of Weingunga ... . j* 

Trial lovols near Punchaila and in tho Durpowaru Nullah 12 

Traverse Surveys . 74 

Cross-sections of Doab . . 59 

Total number of miles surveyed. 327 

OTHER PROJECTS EXAMINED IN THE DIE UNPARA AND GALAGHAT 
DISTRICTS. 

When Mr. Hooper proceeded to examino the projects recom¬ 
mended to notice for tho Balaghat and Bhundara Districts, ho 
found at Chandpore, a village 30 miles north of Bhundara, a 
spot where the Lawundoho Nuddee has cut its way through the 
line of hills lying in the direction of Ambaghur and Chandpore. 
It is a good sito (or ft reservoir, provided tho ground higher up 
stream is favourable. A dam might be formed at a point near 
the village of Chandpore, where tho hills are not more than five 

# The Commissioner of Nagpore is of this opinion# 
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or six hundred feet apart. The banks and bed of the river are 
rock. The grouud which lies betwoen the Lainundoho and 
Ambaghur Mi vers slopes gently from the hills towards the 
Weinguuga and contains an area of 40 square miles. The greater 
portion ox this is under rice cultivation, now a single crop, and 
is at present irrigated a series of small tanks which often 
fail and do not afford water till late in the monsoon. 

THE DEO KUDDEE PROJECT. 

« 

Being first under consideration, the Executive Engineer pro¬ 
ceeded to Godrco, a village on the bunks of tlie Deo, beyond 
which all is deuse jungle—u reservoir in the valley is impracti¬ 
cable. The course of the river has been traced 1’ioin a point 
about tliree miles up stream from Assume, to the village of 
Dhutta down the nuddoo. It is found that no spot exists suit¬ 
able for storing water on a large scale, and even if there was, 
tho expense of leading a channel fiom it to the lands below, 
would be very great. It would pass through heavy jungle, the 
grouud being cut up in tho wildest manner by nullahs, hills, 
ravines, immense heaps ul boulders, &e. It is only on reaching 
a point, near Dhutta, that any work could be done. Trial levels 
were commenced from this point, and 30 miles of levels were 
also taken down the bed of the river from Assume toKokha. 

There was a considerable stream of water passing down the 
rivor iu January, which measured as 40 cubic teet per second. 
It is believed that the river near runs dry, but the “ Duo,” 
throughout, is of such a character, that irrigation works from it 
would be of a most expensive nature, and the laud which could 
be irrigatod oven at this great cost, is so limited in quantity, 
that it was not advisable to attempt to lay out a project. Mr. 
Hooper's attention was, therefore, directed to tho Musmor and 
Nehra Rivers directly north of Bliooru. Trial levels were taken 
from the Weinguuga ut several rocky ba. no is with the idea of 
leading off a channel from an anient, but the excavation and 
head-work would be such a great depth and so expensive, tliut 
reluctantly the investigation was abandoned 

PENCIl PROJECT. 

In the latter end of April last a site for a reservoir on the 
Pench River, which had been proposed and reported on by 
Lieutenant Shepherd from some rough measurements, was again 
examined. 

These have been now supplemented by a Bet of cross-sections 
within tho basin of the reservoir, and a top contour hue round 
its margin at a fixed height above the bed of the river, has been 
surveyed. At the proposed dam site, an accurate section of the 
ground along the line of tho,proposed head dam, completed tho 
data required. 

This information is now being worked up into form and will 
bo submitted ns soon as completed. 

“ ABSTRACT OP FIELD-WORK. ” 

Miles. 

Contour of proposod Pench K'^crvoir ,S ^ 

Cross-sections of Reservoir ... ... . . f» 

Flying levels ... . 2', 

Seotious of gaps iu hills on right nnd left banks of 
Pench Rivor and section of rivor at proposed site 
of bund ... 2] 

Total ... IS 

From the above detailed report, I trust it will be allowed tha fc 
the working staff of tho Irrigation Department at Nagpoor, 
have been fully engaged the past year and with good results- 
The staff is small and the establishment inexpensive. 

Practically, it consists of only one Executive Engineer and one 
Assistant Engineer, assisted by threo overseers. Lieutenant 
Skipwith is acting as Assistant Secretary, Public Works De¬ 
partment, and Assistant to the Chief Engineer. 

Every project investigated or under survey, has boon recom¬ 
mended, in the first instance, by the Civil Department, and or ¬ 
ders were then passed on thoir proposals by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. 

An abstract of the field-work put out of hands since February 
1869, up to the 1st current, is as follows :— 

Miles of Levols, Ac. 


The Dham Project 




- 247A 

„ Shore » .. 




24* 

,, Wurdah ,, 


... ... 


... 412} 

Kanhan ,, 


... ••• 


f>70 

„ Bulaghat 




327 

n Doo „ . 


... 

... 

30 

„ Pencil „ .. 


Total 


IS 

.. 1,729} 


No. 341 I, datod Simla, the 17th August 1870. 

From—The Government of India, P. W. Dept., 

To—The Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

A copy of the report will bo forwarded to the Secretary of 
State for information. 
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THE BANK OF BENGAL. 

1 THE BANK OF MADRAS. 

Statjbmemt of Affairs. 

29th Nov. 1870. 

Statement of Affairs. 

26th fov. 1870. 

Liabilities. 

Rs. A. P. 

- Liabilities. 

Rs. A. P. 

Proprietors’ Capital, paid up . 

Reserve Fund . 

General Treasury Balance at Head Office .. 

Ditto ditto at Branches . 

Other Deposits at Head Office and Branches. 

Bank Post Bills, Ac. 

Sundries ... . 

2,20,00,000 0 0 
15,74,960 7 0 
1,01,12,490 3 6 
1.33,38,897 0 4 
3,30,86,094 14 9 
■* 11,16,164 14 4 
7,74,161 6 1 

Capital . 

Punlic deposits at Head Office. 

Do. at Branches . . 

Other deposits at Hoad Office and Branches ... 

Cosh Credits undrawn at do . 

Post Bills . 

Reserve Fund ... .. .. . 

Rc^t 

56,25,000 0 0 
75,31,440 9 1 
23,29,920 14 1 
1,18,83,008 3 6 
2,96,149 0 2 
11,25,971 14 8 
5,62,600 0 0 
2,05,005 6 5 

Total...ga. 

8,70^02,775 2^11 


Total...Rs. 

A BSETfl. 

2,95,60,562 6 11 

Assets. 


Government Securities . 

Loans on Government Securities at Head Office and 

Branches . 

Accounts of Credit ou ditto do do 

Mercantile Bills discounted at do do 

Dead Stock. 

Stamps . . 

Balances with other Banks . 

Sundries ... . 

Cash and Currency Notes at Head Office . 

Cash and Currency Notes at Branches . 

1,00,02,024 2 0 

47,41,047 3 9 
53,51,037 7 7 
1,52,64,907 7 5 
11,09,434 5 1 
14,933 14 0 
12,07,873 2 6 
90,286 1 3 
2,19.01,335 7 7 
2,72,68,495 15 9 

Silvor and Notes at Hoad Offioe. 

Silver and Notes at Branches . . 

Government Securities ... . 

Government Reserve—Cash . 

Securities. 

Loans at Head Offioe and Branches . 

Accounts of Credit at Head Office and Hranohos ... 
Mercantile Bills discounted at Head Office and 

Branches . 

Dead Stock at Head Office and Branches . 

Bills of Exchange do . . ! 

Due by othor Banks . 

60,17,188 16 11 
83,16,404 9 11 
3,89,040 8 0 
60,31,440 9 1 

18,04,047 2 8 
0,66,690 0 0 

64,44,302 1 1 
2,34,887 11 4 
14,08,243 11 6 
1,66,257 0 6 

Total...Rs.' 

8,70,02,775 2 11 

Total... Rs.j 

2,95,00,562 6 11 


THE NEW BANK OF BOMBAY. 


Statement of Affairs. 


26th Nov. 1870. 

Statement of Affairs. 

1 26th Nov. 1670. 

Liabilities. 


Rs. A. r. 

Assets. 

Its. A* p. 

Proprietors’ Capital, paid up. 


60.00.000 0 0 

Government Securities. 

13,23,055 0 0 

Subscriptions on account of new Capital 
General Treasury Balanco . 


10,00,000 0 0 

Loans at Hond Office & Branches on Govt. .Sec. Ac. 

3,23,98© 0 o 


48,61,423 0 0 

Credit Accounts do do on Govt. Securities. 

21,98,663 0 0 

Deposits at Hoad Office ... 

Deposits at Branches ... ... ... . 

... 

2,21,79,234 0 0 

Bills discounted and purchase^? do do... 

40,02,808 0 0 

. 

18,11.895 0 0 

Dead Stock and Loss written oil . 

4,43,328 0 0 

Bank Post Bills outstanding. 


5 54,718 0 0 

Stampa ... 

0,024 0 0 

Reserve ... . 


4,15,000 0 0! 

Balance with Agents and Correspondents . 

17,60,790 0 o 

Undrawn Cash Credits. 


9,30,056 0 0 

Overdrafts. 

Government Reserve Cash 

Cash and Currency Notes at ^oad Offioo . 

Do. do. at Branches... . 

Bullion at H. O and Branches... .j 

11,709 0 0 
8,01,423 0 0 
1,83,25,133 0 0 
50,81,048 0 0 
18,08,429 0 0 

Total...Rs- 

3,67,52,321 0 0 

Total...R«.J 

3,67,52,321 0 0 


Cash Balances in the Government Treasuries in India, 1869-70 contrasted with previous years. 



April. 

^ May. 

| Juno. July. 

August. 

October. 

Government of India. 

Bengal. 

British Burmah. 

North-Western Provinoes. 

Oudh . 

Punjaub. 

Bombay.a. 

Central Provinoes ... 

Madras . 

Total. 

1807-68. 

„ 1808-69. 

Its. 

1,62,44,872 
1,40,54,667 
30,10,189 
1,39,47,004 
35,92,342 
94,15,066 
3,07,57,721 
50,89.518 
» 2,72,70.925 

Us. 

1,11,67,665 

1,27,91,234 

37,54,864 

2,05,81,544 

47,80.982 

89,94,768 

3,72,42,836 
66,53,284 
2,89,32,294 

13,63,02,461 j 

Rs. i R«. 

1,13,96,105 1,52,43,615 

1,49,61,970 ! 1,23.40,473 

27,60,490 28,44,725 

2,41,33,180 2,39,69,420 

63,08,804 62,19,012 

1,14.40,931 1,17,81,232 

3,39,55,1.0 3,05,03,255 

68,20,440 63,53,100 

! 3,04,71,972 | 3,07,95,346 

Rs. 

1,36,16.865 

1.12,23,907 

32,10,460 

2,14,9,8002 

63,76,649 

1,08,05,965 

2.35,10,012 

61,53,053 

2,76,09,862 

Rs. 

8,47,56,373 
1,28,20 478 
41,59,840 
1,5’,06,179 
36,55,325 
83,31,333 
1,33,78,648 
50,31,096 
2,43,76,457 

13,05,88,334 

j 14,22,29,014 1 14,00,50,089 

12/29,02,765 

10,73,15,338 

10,24,00,923 

11,49,73,104 | 

11,62,04,798 ; 11,00,92,380 

9,03,10,342 

7.89.69,348 

10,45,09,269 

11,73,38,501 

11,81,90,260 10,94,64,805 

10,02.49,204 

7,04,14,121 



1 
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INDIAN SECURITIES.—LONDON. 


30 

30 

•t. 

si, 

30 

30 

St. 

Bt. 

20 

30 

It. 

it. 

•t. 

at. 

•t, 

3 

St. 

10 

It. 

Bt, 

It. 

It. 

90 

it. 


100 

nil 
100 
LOO 
174| 
100 1 
13 
6 
60 
oil 
all 
LOO 
100 
|ioo 
too 
100 
M 
100 
4 
4 

100 

loo 

LOO 

[100 

100 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Bombay, Baro&, and Ccn- ) 
trnl India (gua. A per ct.) J 
Ditto Ext. do.lie. ntl2p 
E. Indian Stock (guu. •'» p. ct.) 
Eastern Bengal (gua •> p it. 

Ditto, ditto, fl f’ittu.... 
tit. Inti. ri*iilntmlu(g. ftp. ct.) 
Ditto, Now (gun. 3 p. ct.) 
Ditto, New (gun. A p. ct > 
Ditto, m rip, ditto, ditto 
Ditto, snip, ditto, ditto 
Ditto, i per c debenture.. 
Ot. South of India (g ftp. t\) 

Ditto (ij |M*r re:it>. 

Madras (guur. 6 i»er cent) .. 

Ditto, (49 permit.). 

Ditto, (if percent.). 

Ditto . 

Oude & Itohllkund (g. 6p. ct.) 
Ditto, nharci (ditto).... 

Ditto ditto, ditto. 

Ditto Nulhatee . 

Sclnile (guur. 6 per cent.) .. 
Ditto, iXdlil (gun. 6 p. e ) 
Ditto, ditto (gnu. 6 p. c.) 
Ditto, i'unjnub (g 6 p. e.) 
Do. Ind.si. Flo (g. r»p. c.) 


Cloning Prices 
Nov. 8. 


U*5 to It'd 

20 to 31 
110 to 111 
io.’i to loti 

106 to 107 

; to 14 prein. 

to If prom- 


89 to 91 
l».i to 106 
OH to 102 
106 to 106 
8H to 102 
W! to 07 

10 V to i 05 
par to 4 prem. 
prem. 

lot to lor, 

104 to 106 
i to 11 pi cm. 
l()t to 10.) 

102 


Closing Prices 
Nov. 10. 


20 to *21 
lit) to 111 
105] to I0ti£ 

106 to Ji*7 
$ to 14 prem. 
3 to 1] prem. 


H9 to 01 
106 to loo 
08 to 102 
105 to 106 
OH to 102 
08 to 07 

103 to lOt 

par to 4 prem. 
prem. 

104 to 10.) 

10.1 to HD 

2 to ! prem. 
103 to 105 


INDIAN GOVT. SECURITIES, 


' j" 


during Pricen 
August 4 


Indian Stock, 104 per cent ... .April, 1874; — 207 

Ditto, for Account.. — _ 

Ditto 6 per CenL .July Imsu linA to 110^ 

Ditto 4 per Cent.Oct.', 18H8j looj to 1004 

India Enlaced Paper 4 per Cent.j ill to 02 

Ditto 5 per Cent.(an. 1872 99$ looj 

Ditto 64 per Cent.May, 1H7!» 107 to 1074 

Ditto ft per Cent. Rupee Debcn. 1872 Do to 02 

Ditto ditto . 18771 - 107 

6 per Cent.... Aug. I87.il 1034 

Cent 11,000. * 10 m prem. 


India Deber 
India Bondi 

Amt? 

Share. 

i 

6 

all 

6 

4 

20 

10 

30 

6 

60 

7 

100 

St. 

1 

80 

6 

all 

6 

i* 

60 

aU 

60 

10 

Amt? 

Share. 

Paid. 

10 

ail 

10 

— 

*20 

all 

26 

all 

20 

all 

20 

4 

100 

all 

•25 | 

all 


Closing. I'i Ice 
August 11. 


207 

1104 
1'iOA 
010 
10(1^ 

1074 
to 02 
107 

10.it to 1034 

10«. | rin. 


00 


Bombay Gun (Limited) .... 

Ditto, New . 

Ceylon Co Limited . 

Ditto, A Shares . 

Kust India Land Credit and 

Finance (Limited). 

Madras irrigation & Canal ) 
(guar. A percent by the S 
Indian Government) .. j 
Nerbudda Coul uinl Iron .... 
Oriental Gas (Limited..) .. 

Ditto, New . 

P. and <) Steiun Company .. 
Ditto, New, 1867 .......J 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


0 to fli 
1 to if prem. 
44 to 3J ills. 

:i to 2 du 

0 to 6 dh. 

100 to 102 

pnr to 4 prom. 
8 to 84 
I to 14 prem. 

47 to 49 

3 to 1 dls. 

('losing Prices, 
Nov. M. 


Closing Prices, 
August. 11 


6 to Ii4 

1 to 14 prem. 

1 4] to 34 rtis. 

I 3 to 2 dls. 

I 6 to 5 dls. 

| 100 to 102 

I pur to 4 prem. 
I H to 84 

1 to 14 prem. 

. 4 il to 61 

!2 dls. to pnr 

| Closing Prices, 
Nov. 10. 


Agra Limited, A . 

Do., do. II. 

Char, of India, Ann. 61 Clilna j 
Chartered Mer. of India,) 

London, and China.) 

Eng. Scot, and Aust. Chart. 
Land Mortgage Bank of liulia| 
Do., A per eent. IX'ben- 
tnnw, 1864 for 30 jears 
Oriental Bank Corporation 


8 

to 

9 

1 *_ 

to 

p' 

1 H 

to 


1 1 

to 

144 

244 

to 


23 

to 

24 

i-l 

to 

i«4 


to 

17 

*3 

to 

*1 ,11s. 

! «» 

to 

■Hills 

R4 

to 

87 

84 

to 

87 

40 

to 

4o 

1 *>* 

to 

414 


INDIAN RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 

Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India In Council. 


Debenture 

Capital. 

Jlutu 

COMPANY. 

£297,595 

6 

Bombay, Hnroda, and ) 
Central India ....j 

981,700 

6 

Ditto ditto.... 

100,000 

H 

Ditto ditto.... 

1.292.400 

a 

Kant Indian . 


6 

Ditto . 

3,000,000 

6 

Ditto . 

1,000,000 

44 

Ditto . 

440,000 

41 

Ditto . 

— 

6 

Eastern Bengal. 

1,968,000 

6 

Great Indian Peninsula 

1.074,460 

6 

Ditto ditto.... 

888,900 

44 

Ditto . 

176,600 

6 

Great Southern of Indiu 

100,000 

44 

Ditto . 

4*2,900 

44 

Madras . 

910,000 

5 

Ditto . 

499,800 

C 

Ditto . 

20,000 

180,800 

1 r * 

Oude A Roliilkund (Lra) 

6 

Sclnde (Indus Flotilla) 

060,000 

L 4 *J 

1 Ditto . 


Closing Prices, 
Nov. 3. 


| during Prices 

j Nov. 10. 


104 

102 

to 

104 

102 

to 

100 

98 

to 

110 

108 

to 

no 

108 

to 

101 

99 

to 

101 

90 

to 

100 

98 

to 

102 

1(H) 

to 

103 

100 

to 

101 

10 a 

to 

100 

98 

to 

101 

103 

to 

100 

98 

to 

101 

102 

to 

104 

102 

to 

104 

102 

to 

1(h) 

98 

to 


GOLD AND SILVER. Per Ounce. 

Foreign Gold in Bars .£3 17*. 9,1. 

Silver i%£ars (standard). 6 *. oft*. 

Mexican Dollars. 4 <f 

THE EXCHANGES. 

Banka Drawing rates on Calcutta.at 60 day? sight. U lOjd. 

Ptttv on Bombay . y tt io|j. 


^dwriiaementa, * 


0 


G. I. P. RAILWAY. 

COTTON AND GRAIN RATES. 

N AND AFTER THE 1 st NOVEMBER, revised rate* for 

„ the Carriage of Cotton to lloinbuy, will come Into force. 

Special reduced rates for the carriage of grain over the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, between Bombay and .Tubbulporu, und the East Indian, and Sclnile Punjanb 
and Itelhl, Railway Stations, will also come into force on the 1st November. 

Full information eon be obtained from the undersigned. 

IIENRY CONDER, 

Generifi Traffic Manager. 

Bombay, 31st October 187»*. 


TIMBER SALE IN NORTH CANARA. 

N OTICE is hereby given, that the undermentioned quantity* 

of Timber, the property of Government, will be sold by public auction In 
- ’ • :y 1871 *' " ' ""--*- 


Djcembcr 1870 and January 
gur - 


at tho l’ui U of Gungawully, Carwar, and 8cdash 1- 


T<*k ,bCNt Southern. 


Logs. 

Uungawally.. 1 - 02 

Garwar. 2,670| 

Scdariiighur.. 


Total .. 1 


3,101 


Logs- Candles. 


827 

6,039! 

21ol 


Blackwood. 


83 
5 00 
409 


0,176 PIS 


‘291 
668 
215 


Junglewood. 


Logs, 


803 '267 


Date of sale. 


5 119th Dee. 1870. 
49 J 6 th Jan. 1871. 

9 Ditto. 


1. Tho Timber is arranged in lots. 

2. 'The bbls will lie by th.i lot, und not by the candy, except In the case of such 
lota as may, for special reasons, bo sold by tho candy. 

3- Intending purvlmeers are ut lilicrty to examine the lots, and will receive 
from the Storekeeper nny iufoi imitlon they may require as to tho legistered size 
of each log. 

4. No bid will be invalid on account of any discrepancy or dhputoas to the 
contents of any log or lot. 

5. Terms. - PurchuMors to pay down per cent, of the srtlo price on the day of 
sale, and the bulanco on or beforo tho 1st April 1871. 

6. Interest will lie cliargort at the rate of 12 annas per cent, per mensem on all 
put chase tno'iey not paid by tho above date, viz. 1st April 1871. 

7. No lot is to be removed till paid for In full. 

8. AHTimbe to bu paid for a.id removed from the Depot on or before the 1st 
April 1871, und each log not removed on that date will be charged Dopob rent 
at the rates specified below’. 

Teak and Blackwood. 

1. For logs ab^ve 3 caudles i Annin per mouth por log. t 

2. For all logH below 3 cu-idics. 2 Annas a month per log* 

3. Jnnglewood ot all scantlings, 1 Anna per log por mensem. 

* 9. The Timber will at any timo bo linble to ho removed by Government, at the 
risk and cost of the purchaser, the cost of removal, and the amount of Depot rent due 
being recovered, If necessary, by the attachment and sale of the Timber, or any 
portion thereof, 

10. All Timber, the price of which is not paid by the 15 tli April 1871, will be, 
liable to be taken possession of by Government and resold at the risk of tho flrst 
purchaser, whoso deposit money will be forfeited, and who will be liable for any 
Iona from resale thereof. 

]]. Further particulars of sale ami mien may bo obtained at the office of the 
Mimnlniendeni of the Timber Depot, Car war 

1 J. ELPHINSTONE, 

Acting Collector, Cauaru. 

Cumira, Collector'* Ofliee, Carwrtr t \tU Ot tuber 1870. 

_ 2—. 

THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Price per No- 
„ „ Annum 


The Review It tent post jree to all parts of fidta, on receipt of Its. 17 paid in advance 

Rates of Advertising. 

Per Issue Yearly. 

1 Tago .10 & 

4 „ . 8 90 

Catalogue Advertisements, to be sewed tin with tho Number, aro charged at the¬ 
rn te of Rs. 3 per page above four pages, and R». 6 . when of four pages or less. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

No. C. 

The Centenary number of the Calcutta Review which ha* just appeared, exhibit* a 
marked improvement upon 1 ts predecessor 1 for some time past. It has not only 
increased in bulk, bat contains a large variety of really able articles on subjects of 
genoral interest, European as well as Asiatic.— Englishman April, 1870. 

No. CL 

From our advertisement columns it will be seen that an event Important to the 
history of the CALCUTTA REVIEW has Lately ocourred. For the flrst time 
since that serial was set on foot a second edition has been called for. No. OI. la 
the notable number, and wc hope that.every succeeding uult in the century will 
deserve the same popularity. — Pioneer, September 0,1870. 

Just Published. 

THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

No. 102 , (New Skribs). 

CONTENTS:—Indian Legislation since the Mutiny.— The Future Coinage of 
India —Woman.—The Nicobar Islands .—Serpent Worship.—Topography of the 
Mogul Empire in t' e Sixteenth and bevpnteenth Centuries.—Education in Ben¬ 
gal—Wahhabis In India, No. HI.—Critical Notices, Ae. 

Single Copy, Rs. 6; Yearly in advance. R$. 19; with Postage Rs. 17. 

Published by Thomas S. Smith, at the •* City Press,” IS, Bentlnok Street, Cal> 
( utta, and to be had of all booksellers. 
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GROVE PARK SbflOOL, WREXHAM. 

•Principal, J. PRYCE JONES, L. O. Pate. 

A TTENTION is respectfully invited to the following facts ■— 

ii I. The locality of the School Is remarkably healthy. 3, The premises 
are extensive, und Hi,ted up with due regard to the comfort or the Pupils. 3 
Every facility for recreatkmis afforded by the large playground and oricket-field 
which adjoin the house. 4. Thera la a sufficient staff of well qualified Masters, 
including a Classical Master (B-A. in classical honours, Cambridge) and a rc«i* 
dent Frenchman. 5. At the Examinations of the College of Preceptors and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Uni varsities. Pupils from the School have taken Honours 
in several distinct branches of Education, r. g., Latin, French, Mathematias, Book¬ 
keeping. and Eogllsh ■ 6. At five examinations by the College of Preceptors, Cer¬ 
tificates were Awarded to one-third of all the Pupils in the School. 7. At five out 
of seven Examinations by the College the highest place in Book-keeping was given 
to candidates from thlB School. 8. The Principal earnestly endeavours to Tbrm 
In his Pupils a manly Christian character. 9 The Diet is liberal. 

Tssas, which are moderate and inclusive with lists of successful pupils, mi 
application. 


TO MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 

LONDON DAILY REPORTER. 

MINCING LANE aND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIRST CLASS COMMERCIAL PAPER 
PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME FOR THE EVENING MAILS, 

/CONTAINS full and authentic U ports oil tho business 

done during the flay in all thu Home and Foreign Markets ; aim, tho 
Private Telegrams ami other roiiuuoreiul Infoniur i hi of tho landing Houses in 
London, Liverpool and Manchostor No other publication in England Ims such 
h complete service of Tologruuliic and other coininereial iufornmtlon ; and 
published immediately after the close of tho markets, it Is tho oariiest Report 
iHsnod of tho buslnusn done during the day. 

Tho Proprietors have received tho cordial support of the leading India. China 
Australia, and American Houses ; ami tho private information derived from 
these sources cannot lmt add immensely to tho intrinsic value of tho publleidian. 
In addition to the businoss duno in the various produce Markets lu Loudon 
‘ The London Daily ItoiKnter” embraces tho Provincial and Foreign intelligonco 
roooived from hour to hour in London by Telegraph ; and tho value of Us 
Market Reports consists In their authenticity and absolute cm roetnoss, ns they 
aro supplied by houses of the highest standing in each department of business. * I 


Remittances t 


SUBSCRIPTION £2 2s. PER ANNUM 
(Exclusive of Postage^ payable In advance 
o bo made through tho Oriental Bank Cmporati 


JAMEB HERDSON, 

“ London Daily Reporter" Ollier, 

0'»n, [jcadouhall Street, London 
To whom all coimnonir.d ions are to bo addicted. 

GEORGE \V. WHEATLEY & Go., 

Hxt< t hi initial 18 ;M). 

ARMY, BANKING, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENTS. 

Ojfaei. London j ’JQ Lcadenhall St. 

( 138 Regent St W. 

,, Bomiiav. 20 Sassoon’s Buildings. 

AOSIfTS IN AIL PARTS OP TUB GLOBE. 
Army Department.-- Military, Regimental, and Mess Indents of all kind/* 
promptly and economically exeouted. 
Department, ray, Allowances, and dividends drawn, Hnd Re¬ 
mittances mid investments effected upon favorable 
terms. Intoiest allowed on Current as well as 
Fixed Deposit accounts. 

General Department-—Indents for goods of every description executed. 

The Bombay Agency undertakes local indents of 
all kinds, and executes through tho London House 
all orders for Eui of uan or Amoricun goods. 

K. B.—Constituents are reminded t/iar time, trouble, und frequently expense n,c saved 
any instructions being made fuff und complete in the first instance. Where a mu/yin is 
intended to be given ,i(sh in its should be stated. 


Transit Department.— Tiik Glouk Parcki.h Exthkhi 


ALLIANCE BRITISH & FOREIGN LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

■M.UMU4 uu. * 

CHIEF OPFICK; 

llartholompm Lons, Bank, London#®. (_. 

BOARD OF DIRECTION. 

Pkbsidbnt—-S ir Moms Monteflore, Bart.,F. it. 3, 

DIRECTORS. * 

James Alexander, Ksq. (Alexander, Fletcher ft Cto.) 

Charles George Barnett, Ksq., (Barnett, Ilnare,1 (anbury, and Lloyd.) -r 

George llcnry Barnett, Esq. Glyiupton Park, 

James Flute her. Esq. (Alexander, Fletcher ft Co.) 

William Gladstone, F.sq. (Thomson, Honar ft Co.) 

Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen, M. P. 

Samuel Gurney Esq. 

James Hnlme.Esq., (Director of tho Provincial Bank of Ireland.) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Lampson, Hart. 

Sampson Lucas, Esa. (Lucas, Mich oils ft Co.) 

Elliot Macnaghton, Esq. (Member of the Indian Council.) 

Thomas Mastcrman, Esq (Director of tho Bank of England.) 

Joseph Mayer Monteflore (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland ) 

Sir Anthony Do Rothschild, Hart, New Court. 

Baron Lionel Nathan Do Rothschild, M. P. 

Thomas Charles, Smith, Ksq Oxford Square, Hyde Park. 

AUDITORS. 

Lord Ulchsrd Grrihvenor, M. F. 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Richard Hourc, Ksq. 

Tire Bilks 

Of an eligible diameter aro uccepted nt minimum current rates. 

Life Department. 

The non-participating ralONOl premium for European Ihe* rosident ia India have 
boon u*ry muUrially reduced, and the underiueii loned Agents arc authorised to 
delate upon Piopusals submitted, to Issue Bolides, und to settle! claims. 

The Life Resoi vo Fund Is over 
NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES 
(whii h Is h respective of and in ml lltlon to the paid up capital and the Fire Reserve 
Fund), buing about 80 per cent, of the sum assured under the Company's Life Poli¬ 
cies, und besides this there is the guarantee of u subsetIbed Capital of nut loss than 
FIVE CHORES OF RUPEES, 

coupled with the personal responsibility of a numerous body of wealthy rropriotors. 
For detailed Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c /pply to 

REMINGTON & Co., 

Agents for tho Presidency of Bombay. 

rnilE MADRAS EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
-L Successor to Madras Laudablo Society, Established in 1829- 
Ucgululed by Art No. »> of IHO'i, of tho L-glsIntlvo Council of Fort bulnt George. 
Head office iu Madras and no Brum lies. 

Board of Directors. 

The lion. W. R. Ahiictiinot, . (Arlmlhnot ft Co.) 

W. Scott, Esq . (Hinny it Co.) 

11. G I'aiciiAuu, Ksq . (Govt. Solicitor.) 

The Hon. A. F. IIiiown . (Parry'A Co.) 

It. C. Walkcii, Esq . (C. Shand ft Go.) 

ACTING MEDICAL EXAMINER. —W. II. Harris, Esq., m. i>. 
SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS.—Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co 

The ('hie/ ihamete/ istirs of this Society a/r : — 

Mutual Assurance. 

Policies for a term of years issued at reduced rates, without participation in 
Surpluses. 

Prennums payable half > early, on 1st January and 1st July. 

Claims paid immediately after satisfactory />/ out of death. Announcement of death 
in the Fort Saint Henry Gazette, sutlieient in the c isc of the members of tho Civil 
and Military Sen ices. 

Medical fees paid by the Society on ull proposals 
Policies Issued free hf charge for Stamp Duty. 

Assurants may reside in anv part ol tho World, so long us they continue to pay 


TtakeH the for- I the original rate of Premium stipulated In their Policies. 


warding of goods and parcels by the quickest, naf- This Society being founded cm the sound piinciple of Mutual Assurance, dbides 
eat, and mo«t economical routes throughout India all Us Sui pluses, or so much thereof as the Directors deem expedient, amongst the 

k<„. n nn „m1 tl... Wn.l^ ' - L ■ If. K„ .I.rl ... .n>l Hn... ...7 ......I- 


Ernope, and thu Woi Id. 

8PBCZAD AOBircZBB. 


Members, or Life Policy Holders, by deductions from Premiums, anjl does not work 
for the benefit of a separate Proprietary body. 

The Members of tho Socluty consist o( all persons who hold Policies of Assuranc, 


GEonoK W. WiiBATLtv & Co., aio Sole AgenU in Western India foi the follow- u P on t,,( ' ir own or «P°» th« lives of others, for the duration of life. 

niv flpmu • . I Tim nirantAru umut. Ivt rniMniita nf. Mndrua unH a pa hv tliA Mi 


]ngfirms 

Hilliard* {patent) . Abbott ft Nioiom . Birmingham. 

General Joiners .Sami,. Worssam ft Co .London. 

Haberdashery .* D. Nicholson ft Co. London. 

Harthrare . DavidJonbs .. Birmingham. 

Ink Printing . Siiackem. ft Edwards .London. 

Jewel/ery . Harrison ft Co. London & Birmingham. 


Printing presses . Hoi 

Type . v.i 

Sewing Machines .J. V 


.. Faraday ft Dayby . 

_ 

. Maoi.urb, Macdonald.MACORK uon 

c. Saul. Woraham ft Co. 


1 . Hopkixkon ft Copk. 






f X^KNT A Co ■ -. 


. Lowbnthal and So liiic. 


. Standhidub ft Turxbr.. 

. London. 


Select parcels of’Watches, Jewell oiy, Ac. 
of choice Wineo, Printing Presses, and inks, 
fto.i are daily expected. 


Bombay, 1st August 1870. 


fto., are now on hand. Conoignmen 
aka, Printing Paper, Sewing Machine 

J. L. MADDEN, 

Agent. 


PPHE REVEREND H. SELLS receives private pupils 
JL at Hampton Conrt, Muiscorie, to prepare them for the Public Schools at home, 


or for Examinations in India. 


The Directors must bo residents at .Madras, and are elected by the Members. 

Tho Society's funds can be Invested only lu Securities of the Government of India, 
or in Securities the interest of which H guaranteed by tho Government of India, or 
by the Secrotary of State for India in Council. 

All investments aro made In the Joint names of three of the Directors. 

Annual General Meetings of the Members are held at Madras, not later than the 
last day of the month of March in every year. 

An Annual Audit is mode of the accounts of the Society, and the reports of tho 
Auditors submitted at the Annual General Meetings. 

Quinquennial valuations, made by a London Actuary, of all the Assets and 
Liabilities. The next valuation will bo made as from :11st December 1870. Pre- 
mi u/ns jut id on J\>hciee for the ip/iote term of hfe during am/ portion of the period qf 
fire year* immediate!// preceding that rlafe, wilt entitle the Holders of such Ihtlicies to 
jHiriinfuile m the surphu of the Society then ascertain ml to he existing, by rateable de¬ 
duction f'/inn Premiums thereafter becoming payable Jo/ the enuring Quinquennium. 

The returns mado to the Policy Holders from the formation of tin 1 Society In 
Jannnry, 1842, up to June, 18(19, inclusive, (in addition to the accumulation of a 
considerable Resene), hare averaged 47 per certt. upon the Premiums paid half-yearly. 
For further particulars, forms of proposal, ftc , apply to 

ARHUTUNOT ft CO.. 

Madras, January 1870. Secretaries and Treasurers. 

Edinburgh Family Hotel, KTVER VIEW, SIMLA 

-Li Pleasantly situated in the most central pail of tho station, n mr the Chure 
and Mall, and within easy diataneo of the Library, Club, and Assembly Room 
and entirely removed from dm Bazaar. 

The Proprietor solioit* natronagn, and bogs to assuro those who may engage 
accommodation at this establishment, that they will lind no effort spared wnloh 
ean conduce to their comfort. 

Rooms available for Private Families by the season, month, or day. Early 
application necessary. Address. 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 2lBt January 1870. 

MHS. BIRCH’S SCHOOL, Woodbine Lodge, Nyuec 

HI. TAL.—A few vacancies for Boarder Tupils. 
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JMPORTANT 


REDUCTION IN THE RATES 

FIRE INSURANCE. 


OF 


Native Lives Insured on equal terms with Europeans. 


ENOUSI1 ASSURANCE COMPANY FIRE AND LIFE. 

Capital £500,000 

Head Offices, Palmerston Buildings, Blahopsgatc Street, London, with branches at 
Liverpool, Manchester. Glasgow, Dublin, Southampton, Hamburg, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Rotterdam, Melbourne and Bombay. 

ThfLiie Department. 

Offers the following advantages 
1.—Moderate premium#. 

II.—One calendar month*# grace allowed for renewal. 

HI.- Liberal provision for non-forfeiture of Policies. 

IV, —Fixed surrender value after 3 years. 

V. —Freedom from unnecessary restrictions a# to foreign residence ami 

travelling. 

VI.- - f*in'oMlitlonal reduction to English rates on return of the assured to 
Europe. 

VII.-- Military men holding Civil appointment# reduced to Civilian mtes. 

VIII .—Etfihty cetxl. of the protits divided among the assured in the participat¬ 

ing scale. 

IX. -No partnership liability whatsoever. 

X.-*Medical fees and stamps paid for by the Company unless the amount be 
less than R«. ‘2,500. 

XI.—No charge for assignments. 

XU.—Prompt settlement of claims. 


Fire Department. 

Owing to the Company taing free from combination, Policies nru grnnte I, co\cr- 
tng property In all parts of tlio presidency, at some '2 r > to r >0 per cent, below the 
rates of other Office# In Bombay. 

Floating Policies renewed and all reasonable clauses of other companies adopted. 
Claims Mettled promptly. 

For further particulars, prospectuses Ac-, apply to 

HILL, POLLOCK A Co., 

Bassoon's Building#, Klphinstone Circle,Bombay Agents. 


CARR BROTHERS, 

Civil, Naval, and Military Tailors, and General Outfitters 


46, 


Edgware Road, 

London. 


17, CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY. 

8, Old < iourt House, 
Calcutta. 


I 


T IVEKPOOL, LONDON Sc GLOBE INSURANCEj 

COMPANY. I 


Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 


PHCNIX FIRE^F LONOOf. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1782, UNLIMITED. 


TB1ASURM APS DIBXCT0BS. 


Decimns Barton, Esq. 

Travers Buxton Esq. 

The Hon’ble Janie# Byng. 
Octavius Edward €oope,Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. 

George Arthur Fuller, Esq. 

C buries Emanuel Lnodhard, Esq. 
jmee Alxandcr Gordon v Esq. 


Oslrazy Han bury. 'Esq., (Junior-) 
Edward Hawk ins, Esq. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, P. M. 

Sir John Lubbock. 

Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

William Jamas Thompson, 

Henry Havman TouLmftn, 1 
Mathew Whiting, Bsq. 


T HIS Company has already paid over £8,500,000 sterling as 

losses under Insured risks and without a single call on its Proprietors. 

The undersigned, as authorised Agents in the above Company iu Bombay, are 
prepared to issue Policies of Insurance againet loss by Are on Merchandise, ware¬ 
houses, Duelling Houses, Ac., Ac., at usual rates. 


BRICE. BROWN, ft Co., Agents. 


THE BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
fPHlfi undersigned are prepared to ACCEPT RISKS and 

X ISSUE POLICIES covering Merchandise Goods in Godowns, Warehouses, 
Dwelling Houses, or other Insurable property, on favourable terms. Apply to 

FORBES ft Co., 

Itomboy, IstDdkmber 187D. Secretaries and Managers. 


THE SYMPATHETIC GRAND SQUARE PIANO-FORTE 

IS CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS POSSESS- 

A ING all the cssontuilM of a First Rate instrument, in regard to Tons and 
Touch, and is guaranteed to withstand the deteriorating influences of the 
tjhuntie of India and of the Tropica generally. 

In addition to the transverse iron bars, and tlio plates and stays which extend 
horizontally over the Piano, there are numerous iron bolts, which are driven 
vertically through tlio block, and the bolt onds are strongly socured underneath 
the instrument. 

i The string# arc divided into two sots, and are placed obliquely—ono Ket over 
the other ; by llua contrivance the tenhion or i*ull of the string is distributed 
in opposing directions ; and tlio value of this arrangement will bo more apparent 
when it is stated, that in the Sympathetic Grand Square the aggregate vull of 
the wires is equal to u weight of tk» thousand pounds. 

The importance of this perfect mode of scouring cannot be over-rated, and 
can only lie judged of by those who have rosidod in tropical climates. 

All the various interior parts are secured with screws where it has been possible 
o employ them. It may be added under the “mode of bkcurino,” that the 
use IS of MUI.ID MAHOGANY. 

The mode in which the sympathetic Grand Piano is strung* 

has originated the title by which it is designated. 

It is obvious that each string, when struck, has its sympathetic notes put in 
vibration, giving additional fulness and richness to the tone. 


Capital £2,000,000. Accumulated Hinds £ 3, JO 1,00,*. 

Keren or. I nr rated Funds. 


fire Premiums. £8 01,811; Capital. £ ;i!ii, 7 ,v„» 

Life Premium# .., I'.'iO.o i!* Lilo llevrvc.„ l,H73,02rt 

Interest . ,. 1 ( 12,(180 Reserve Fund. 071,410 

Undivided Profit ..„ 

£ 1.348.5 35 £ .1,301 .< MW 


Fire Department. 

Policies of Insurance against Hre upon Dwelling Jloiises and other Buildings, in 
both the European and Native part# of ilu Inland of Bombin, me issued l>y the un. 
dersignud on bohalf of tlio Company. * 

The rate on pucka-built Bungalows situated out-side the tort of Bombay or in any 
part of the Bombay Presidency’, is now reduced to (G) nix Annus pci cent, per annum. 

Life Department. 

This Company offers the udvant&ge ol Fixed Bonuses accruing after Hve years 
annual payment of preminm, uncontingcut on prollts. Policies are indisputable after 
five years. Claims are payable thirty days after admission. Annuities are grunted 
on *ery favorable terms. The undersigned will issue Policies on hchulf of the 
Company. 

. Agents in Bombay RITCHIE, STEFAUT ft Co. 

Agents In Calcutta— <ilI.I.ANL>UKS, Al.’ltl THNOT ft Co, 


The Compass of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

la hkvkn octavkh, A to A, and consequently all the newest ■ compositions und 
the fullest duel arrangements, can be performed on this Instrument. $ 

The touch of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

Answers to the most rapid repetition, and, from its extreme delicacy, the ac¬ 
companiment to u song can be rendered as effectively as tho passages of tlio 
biilliunt Concerto. 

The exterior of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

Is of solid mahogany, mid hus met with universal approval, and, although 
made of the most substantial and solid materials, it muy claim to be considered 
more omumental than any other style of Grand Square Piano. 

The under surface is formed of a bed of solid Wood, by which tlit* Instrument 
is protected from tho ingress of insects and from the effect# of damp. 

Sympathetic Square is Guaranteed, 

AND IS PROVIDED WJTH 
A Wrong Pa<liny Case of Wood, a Parking Cam of Zinc or of 
Tin , and a haiuhoim J'i.uwforte Cover. 





E STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1825. 

With which is now united 


The Colonial Life Assurance Company* 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 

Ail Amalgamation having been formed between the STANDARD I.TFE ASSUR¬ 
ANCE COMPANY and the COLONIAL LIFL ASSURANCE COMPANY, the 
business of the United Companies will hcocoforth be conducted under the title ol 


The Standard Life Assurance Company. 


Trice complete, deliverable in Calcutta or in Bombay, 

Including Agency charge# in Europe, Capo Freight nn! Insurance Customs 
Duty in India, Agency and Landing Charges In India, unpacking, Examining 
and Repacking for transit in India. 

850 Rupees Cash- 

SOUNDY ft Co., Sole Agents—Bombay. 
HAROLD ft Co., Sole Agents—Calcutta. 


ROWLAND ft CO., 

SADDLELIY & HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT 


THU AN*Xl \L REVENUE of the Standard Company is now upwards of 
£650,000, and the Accumulated Funds amount to upwards of £3,50^,000 sterling 
The New Biulnos transacted during the past year amounted to the targe Mini of 
£1,375,000 sterling, the corresponding premiums amounting to £4*1,337 per annum. 

MODERATE KATES charged for residence bi the Colonies, India, and other 
places abroad. I 

LOCAL BOARDS and AGENCIES in India, ami in all the British Colonies 
where every facility will be afforded in the transaction of bunlness, and where Pre¬ 
miums may be received and claims paid. 

Immediate reduction of Premium on return to Europe, or other teiuprate 
oil mate without Medical Cert Ideate. 

* PROFIT8 divided every flvojears. 

The New Colonial aud Foreign Prospectus may be bad on application at the Chief 
Offices of the Company, or to the Agente at home or abi ond, j 

WILL. THUS. THOMSON, 

Manager and Actuary. 

^ D. CLUNIE GREGOR, 

Colonial aud Foreign Secretary. i 

Bombay Boaud. I 

II. Prentls. Emj W. Nixon, I>q I 

A.K. Scoblc, l.M|. A. M. Ashley, l>q 

Auivii. a r Bombay. j 

Tho Loudon, Abilities and American Company, (Limited.) j 


Xo. 8, Meadow Street, Fort , 

A LL orders will be promptly attended to and carefully execut¬ 

ed. Ordors from outstationa muse bo acoompanted by a remittance or 

reference for payment in Bombay. 

U. ft Co., solicit especial attention to their own Composition for Softening Leather. 


Messrs. KING, SUGDEN & Co., 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS, 

ENGINEERS ,BOILER MAKERS, AND GENERAL BOKERS, 

PERSEVERANCE FOUNDERY, 

No. 30, UPPER DUNCAN ROAD, BOMBAY, 

B EG most rospcctfully to inform their Friends in Bombay, and 
,!►. mi, tint thjy’itro p’epired to execute orders to any extent 
for Iron, 1)muh I 'nuting* and uuy Jother kind of Kugeorlng works. 

K. i-. ft Co. have on bund, for «a»e a quantity of Stationary Engines and 
r.ollers of eUe#, together with few Benches with Saws. They havo for sale or 
for hire 4 Portable ISngmqs, with Centrifugal Pumps und a Urge quantity of 
other Machinery. 
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N#W BEADS' 

THE HANDY-BOOK 

" OB' THK 

WAR. 

Being a complete (Saida to the important ceenle note taking 
/dace on the Continent, 

WITH A SKELETON MAP, 

AND 

A SKETCH OK THE « MITRAILLEUSE ” IN FULL 
WORKING ORDER. 


MESSRS. NICHOLS and CURTIS. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN 

1 Moot. N. and Co.’* views of Madras, with the recent additions now comprise 
the following. Taken on IS by 10 Plates. 

Price 3 Its. each or SO Us. per dosen unmounted. 


CONTENTS: 


1.— Declaration of War—French Mi-; 
niatry’a note 

a.—Reception of the Ministers at Sf. | 
Cloud—Adilrejji* by the Emperor, i 
S —The opening of tho Prussian Par¬ 
liament. 

4.—Tho Kina’a H| cocli. 

A.—Engl-uul's Neutrality. 

« —Tho Frenoli end l*i usjtiuu Armies. 

7. —The Fr< noli and Prussian Nuvies. 

8. —Tlio French Commanders. 


— 1 Tho Prosauiu Conmnmdcrh 

-Material Resources < f tho Comba¬ 
tants. 

-• Thu Neorilo (iuu. 

—The ChiiMsopot dun. 

-Tho “ Mitrailleuse ” 

-War M xjksii (lit lire. 

—Brief description of tho vnnons 
localities uiontioneil riming tho 
War. 

- .olographic JjJ.i*ti»r.\ of the War 
up to date. 


The Cathedral. 

The IMcr. 

Government House- 
Munro Sutue. 

Nell Statue. 

Club. 

Napier bridge. 

Hedgerows aud Top Boats. 
Yupery Uhurcli. 
Fatchcuppah'a Ilall. 

Mess House, Fort. 
Government Office, Fort. 
The Flag Stuff, Fort. 
Indian Well and Foliage. 


The Surf. 

Mount bond CJ Views). 
Koyapooram Station. 
Moorish Tombs. 

The Light House. 
Memorial Hall. 

St-, j^idrcw’s church. 
Moorish Mosque. 
Partasardy Pagoda. 
Cocoanut Palms. 

Date. „ 

Palmyra „ 

Areka. „ 

Catamaran. 


PRICE ONE RUPEE. 

Pustnge paid, Ns. 1-4. 

MKBHIW. WYMAN ft «'o., PUHLUSHBUS, HARE STREET. 

caja'i n.\. 

d.Ts.kemp 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS,- HO MR A Y. 

Established, Jan"(inj lStfS. 

A TTENTlON is conliiicd to bihsinoss strictly connected 

with llmt of Whidenale and lletad dhenttffs and brtuhjt.ds . and bv mean* of 
nm connection wiili eminent 1 oreign and English manufacturers ami Imporlm s, wo 

• lawn lo lie able hj supply Drugs and Clunilenl Preparations of the lust quality ill the 
louest reinuilenitive prices. 

Wc are the Sole Importers of tho celebrated 

Ooa Powder, 

a mcdieme uhose extraordinary curative powers in Parasitic Ringworm is renowned 
throughout the Torrid Zone. 

Our well-known preparation 

Ziiquor ChlrettlnoB* 

lias been written of bv medical authorities us a Tonic and Febrifuge <d remarkable 
power. It Is the only preparation extant which produces I lie precise therapeutic 
effects of the licrli chlretta; being a solution of Its active principle Chirettina 1 . 

In Muscular debility it Is unupproached by any otlici remedy 

We ure- Sole Agents in India, tor tho Patent Extract tor preparing 

* Z.leblg’s Milk, 

by the London Infants'} Food Society. 

A pieparation which, since Its Imrodiietlon Into tliis cuuntry a lias, uc are assured 
by parents, saved many infant lives. 

Medicine Chest* 

are the objects of our unreinittinc attention. Having vory large experience nl the 
wants of icsldcnts in Iadiu, «e liellew: wc ean meet a greater variety of rci|iiiroments 
In this respect than any other house. A new edition of Kemp’s Medicine Chest 
Companion is now iu preparation. 

' Preparations which have obtained celebrity, ami ure 

prepared only by us: 

Liebig's Nutrltho Extract Liquid. j I quatorlul llair Pouch. 

Res Alpinus for Prickly lieat. j Cholera and Diaaduea Mixture. 

, Tome Refresher. Fever Mixture aim Fever drop*. 

Aromatic Distillate Ioj-eluret cup. | Corroborative Diops. 

—Sxhiand other Aerated Water in all their modlheutions, by powerful machinery. 


Panoramas of the Ucocli, tlic Fort and Block Town, and a number of’other subject 
not spetilied. Also Vlows'ofOotocamundand all the other stations of the Nellgher- 
ries, bangalore, Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Conjevcrnrn, Mysore, the Pulney Hills 
T.injorc, Madura, Ac. 

Photographs illustrative of native character in Madras, also Burmese, Nlcob&rlans, 
Andamanese &e. 

Iiotnlled Catalogues of all Lho above may lie had on application. 

Customers residing In any part of India who liuvo not an opportunity of selecting 
views for themselves may rely upon Messrs N. and Co. sending the most Interesting, 
when the selection D entrut-ted to them. 

Madras, April 1870. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 

SOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS, THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Free, of Postage. 

JUDGMENTS 

O K the High CoutLh of Bengal, Madras, anti Bombay ; the 

Latest * Judgments of H. M.'s. Privy Council; Notes of English Cases; 
Leading Articles; Correspondence, &c. tec 

gpVJ” ” ^o pains June /wi spared m makur/ a mitt-ci, ami the rtsutl has been 
ewineutlu sati^actorn lo all who subscribe to the J Indms Jut at- '—[Madras Mad, Jut it 
10 tit lbdtl.] 

ANNUAL BUUSUlllinTON 

To the MADRAS JURIST "hur, Its. ‘JO. 

To tho REVENUE REGISTER (do) „ 10. 

Taken alone the Subscription to cither journal must bo for twelve months. 

If iioih runucATiusH ure tuken. a lialt jeaiiv subscription ut Rs. Ift, and a quar¬ 
terly subscription at Its.», including postage, is allowed, if paid in aoviNCK ut the 
lime of ohdeiunu the Journal*. 

Auentsl 

THACKER SPINK & Co., Calcutta. f 
THACKER VIN1NG A Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Foster Press, Madras. 

*■ The P. C Judgment, In the January •‘Jurist ” 187 > was only min month old. 

sm» rzBE orrzoi. 

Lstaiilimim) 1710 . 

POLICIES opened on WAUKIIOUSKS ami SHOPS. MEHl'IIANDlbK, OWIXL- 
NUS.IlurSLIIOl.L) FritNlTlTtL, uud otiierJnsurable propcify, in Bombay and 
the Mofussil, at current rates, by PLtL, CASHLLb, ft Co., Agents. 


pi:el, cashl] 


ft Co., Agents. 


Waterproof Clothing 

Ex Ovdnt'er</s 

F. HARLEY & Co. 

Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Regulation Size. 

F. HARLEY & Co. 

Patent Improved Tarpaulins 

OF SIZES ALWA VS IF STOCK. 

F. HARLEY & Co. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins, 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS ONLY; guaranteed 

X tree from Adhesiveness either in Sun or Rain; finished expressly for use in hot 
climates; no Tarred matter Is used in our composition, which is perfectly pliable 
and free of all spontaneously combustible matter. Our tarpaulins with ordinary 
usage will last for years. The Arsenal Fort William, has tested and found them all 
that wc describe, and In addition Proof against Damp and white Ants. 

Assorted slees always In Block. 

All Tarpaulins mode by us sre branded. 

. K. HARLEY ft Co., Makers, Calcutta. 

P. BARLEY *> Co„ 

OIL, COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 

IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, CAN¬ 
VAS, &c., &o., 

1 ( 3.1 , Loll Btzur, opposi^ the old Sailors* Home, Calcutta. 

RAILROAD AND STEAM NAVIGATION STORES. 


C hurch of England assurance institu 

TION.-- Established JH-40. 

Km powered by special Act of Parliament 4 ft A Vic., Cap. XCll. 

CAPITAL—Due Million Sterling. 

LIFK ASbl’HANGES of every description granted. 

KKTIWING FKOVIblON combined with Life Assurance. 

HUSK POLICIES Issued which can never altogether lapse through nun-pajmonl 
of Frcmiimi * 

No extra charge for sca-passmtc 

deduction to European rates without Mcdkal examination.. 

Premium may bo paid annually, half yearly, quarterly, or monthly, iih desired. 
Parsec and Anneiiiun lives Insured, 
l'or detailed Prospectus, &c. apply to 

REMINGTON ft Co., Agenti. 

BOMBAY, lirth July 1870. 

THE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY* 
^ (Limited)- 

IIegibtered Capital—One Million Sterling. 

I Paid-up Capital—AT00,000 

Rosorvo Fund—£10,000 

Hkad Office— MELBOURNE. 

Tho uiidur-ignod huving been appointed Agents, are prepared to grant Policies by 
Murine Insurance. 

J. N. WADI A. SONS ft Co. 

No. A, bora Biuaar Street, Bombay, l!)th Juno, 1809. 

NORTH BRITISH"AND "MERCANTILE 1NSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Speoial Aota of 
Parliament. 

Paid up Capital .£250,000 0 0 

Fire Reserve Fund.£297,159 lo JO ^ 

Fire Premium Itesene . I IP,old 15 1 

-- 4 <108 5 11 

Total Accumulated !• unds ..2,838,118 IS 11 

Annual Income from l ire, Life and Investments .... £801,801 12 9 

AuluM's in Boubay, 

W. NICOL & Co. 
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HARMONIUMS 

of every kind, 

From Be. 100 to Ba. 800 oach, 
mutinied Catalogues on application. 


80UNDY ft Co., Bombay. 
HAROLD ft Co., Calcutta. 


HENRI KLAHEREPS 

“ l QRAND VIN SEC.” 

First expression of the best Grapes, five ftom any adulteration, Rich, vinous, 
but of dry flavor, and unsurpassed for healthy and invigorating quality. 

One oase containing one dozen quarts .Rs. 40 

One caw containing two dozen pints. „ .jo 

80UNDY ft Co., Bombay. 
ARLINGTON ft Co., Calcutta. 


HENHI KLASEREl’S 

“ La Princes se ” Champagne, 

As sui'Plikd to Her Highness the Princess of Wades. 

The above highly esteemed and delicately-flHVored Wine is /"' en d!, me, the 
Champagne most suitable for Ladies in India, and it is of pine Grape-Wine ex¬ 
traction, nnd is of excellent quality. 

Ono ease containing one dozen qiiai-ta .. . .IN. :t*> 

Ono case containing two dozen pints .no 

To save all unnecessary correspondence, it may l>e stated th;it the lei ms aim 
stmiotly kok i' ah if. There can l)e no lejison why just and honourable pay¬ 
masters should lie mulcted lo make up flu- the default oi those who mil not 01 
cannot pay, or who icquuc indefinite ciedit 

HOUNDY & Co.Bombay 

ARLINGTON A Co .Ciilrutt.i. 

Appointed Agents foi the sale of the noted Ihundies, Champagne-', Claiel and 
Other Wines of TIEN El K LASER El. 

IIENRI KLASKKEI’S (IPA PK-WIN K COGNAC, 

Wurianted the Puie nnd 1'imdulteiated Piodui t 
ok Tin; 

BEST CRAPE-WINE. 


COGNAC DISTRICTS IN FRANCE. 

All the GRAPE-WINE BRANDIES lui e enumeiated aio uai muled to have 
been botllod af I Cognac , the chalice of ncl nl t« lation hv 1 . 111111 , 111 , Eiveipool, or 
Glasgow bottling, and the possibility of a inixlnie with M.nubuig, or Holland 
Alcoholic Abominations, an< thereby avoided The imiioilance of Ji.mng Ihe 
Grape-wine Brandies bottled ut Cogiiae cannot be ovei-rated 
Many kinds of spmts, distilled from on lots, potatoes, be, I root, damaged malt, 
rice, tho residuum of apples uml penis, (after the cidoi 01 pin v lias been drawn 
off,) and various othei distillations mixed with the roots of Calamus Aioniatieus 
and sundry ehemical flavuunngs, are sold und'T the name of Biandy, and are in 
every way injurious to the unoffending (onsumer. 

The Public ol India tiro leeomminded to adhere to well-known celebrated 
French brands, which can bo guiiruniccd as furnishing 

PURE GRAPE-WINE BILAN DY, without any • linnee of people being half- 
poisoned by vile compounds csp<>rinllv mude up to deceive the purchaser and to 
secure large and extortionate pioiits 

The undersigned can, foi cash only , supply tlie lol lotting iclebiated llrandu 
at the moderate rates quoted, and me piepai-ed to vouch that Ihci all me of 

PURE GRAPE-WINE EXTRACTION, and perfectly fiCc liom any extrane¬ 
ous additions whatever. 


INDIAN SOLID SQUAI^ PIANO-FORTE. 

Rs. 675. 

THIS desirable instrument is thoroughly secured, is of 

■7 tone and touch, compass 6{ ootavea ftom C in Baas to A in Treble, is 

of solid Mahogany throughout, and is highly recommended by numerous pur¬ 
chasers throughout the Presidencies of India. F 

Representations of tho Pianos will be sent on application. With the Indian 
Solid Square the cases, if inquired, are extra. 

INDIAN SOLID SQUARE PIANO-FORTE. 

Eh. 575. 

SpUNDY ft Co., Sole Agents—Bombay. 

. HAROLD ft Co., Sole Agents—Caloutte. 


Established in 1820, 

C. LAZARUS & CO. 

[Incorpontted with 8h#trwoo<l <L Co.,) 

CABINET MAKERS, Upholsterers, Billiard and Bagatelle 

„ . T' l ™ c , Manufacturers, by appointment, to His Excellency the Right Hon'bel 
KARL Ol? MAYO, K. P., G. C. 8. I., Viceroy ft Governor-General or India, and 
to His Royal Highness the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K. G. K. T., G. C. S. I. ; 
Importers, Appraisers, House and Land Agents, General Furnishing Contractors, 
66 , bit, 60 ft 01 Bentinck Street, Calcutta. 


c, 


BEST HR A PE WINE BRANDIES. 

(Warranted (.'ounac UorruiD) 

KIASEREPS GRAPE-WINE BRANDY (Fine Cognac, pei do/. Ra. 22. 

KLAHEREPS GRAPE-WINE UR YNDY (1'ale “In vino- 
ventas” Brand) ... ,, 22. 

KLASEREPH GRAPE-WINE BRANDY (Vieux Co H nae) „ „ ;m. 

An exceptional product. Oiiginally of the highest flavour and cliaraetoi, its 
rareful preservation in hulk for eighteen m-iiis has grudmilly impmted to it a 
tone ana softness which render it a superb Brandy For un Invalid, or tor any 
highly organised,im lute demanding great delicacy of flavour an well as whole¬ 
some stimulant, tnis brandy cannot he equalled. 

KliAHEllEPR IUJBY-BROWN <«RAPE-WINK BllANDY 
(an exceedingly rich, soft flavour ... per doz. Its. 27. 

KLA8EREPS FLASK GRAPE-WINE BRANDY in 21 half 
bottles, each with patent stopper (tor Travel Iris, Shikaree, 
tho Field, Bonrdship, ftc. ftc ) this will be found to be vc-iy 

useful. . .. .. ,, 27 

KOUNDY ft Co., Bombay. 
ARLINGTON ft Co., Calcutta. 


ICE- 

THE NEWLY IMPROVED ICE-MAKING M \UI1NE. 

THE PRINCIPLE IN PHYSIOS “tlmt any matter 

A passing ftom its liquid to its aerifonn state, has the noner oi subtracting 
the heat from surrounding bodies” is in this machine so admirably hi ought Into 
practif <•, (lm. nn intense cold, manv degices lielow the imving point of 
Fahixmhoit, m produced in the block of lee imide by this improved Appunitu-. 
The only expense incurred in oach operation is about halt an anna l'or fuel, 
wood-charcoal being preferable. 

Small Size to make about 2$ lbs. of lee at each operat ion . Rs. 150. 

Large Size to malto about 6 lbs. of lee at each ojicration. „ 250. 

The fullest instructions are given with eueh Apparatus, uml descriptions ure 
forwarded on application. 

SOUNDY ft Co., Bombay, 

AND AI.HO 

ARLINGTON ft Co., Calcutta, 

have established Mechanical Works expressly foi the purpose of re pairing and 

refilling those 

* ICE MACHINES, 

which fiom careless handling oi finm lough usage lm\c censed lobe ivwl'ul. Tt 
mar be confidently affirmed, tlmt th- ■ e Mm limes, nuule, < xpivudy for HOUNDY 
ft Co. Bombay, and for ARLINGTON ft Co., ( n butt a, if properly and eure- 
ftilly bundled, will last an indefinite p< iiod of time; caoh machine in severely 
tested and approved before being sent out 

HOUNDY ft Co., Bombay. 
ARLINGTON ft Co., Calcutta. 


SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY'S PATENT 
BRIDGES. 

LAZARUS & CO., sensible of the very liberal support 

• extended to then Establishment during the past fifty pram, desire on this 
a-*ion to return to their friends nnd patrons tneir most sincere thanks. To 
I a emit munnee of that esteemed pationuge, will, O. Lazarus ft Co. beg to 
at all times be then- studious endeavour; nor will they be wanting in 
leaped to maintain that uniform excellence of workmanship, combined 


occasion 
men! 
state, 

uny ] _ _ _ ____ __ _ rj __ 

with economic charges with which them establishment has hitherto been identified. 

MILLIARD TABLES. 

C l LAZARUS & Co. uh Manufacturers, invite particular ut- 

'* tenlion to their large stock of full-Hized Billiard Tables, the cushions of 
which are consti tided ou an entirely new principle similar to those supplied be 
C 1. and Co. and now in use at the Bengal Club and in most of the Clubs and 
Messes of the tluee Presidencies. 


/CONSEQUENT on tho numerous applications that C. 

L* LAZARUS ft Co., have lately had from parties residing at a distance from 
Calcutta to have then Billiard Tables re-cushioned on C. L. ft Co.'s new prin- 
< iple, and us bonding the old Cushions to Calcutta for that purpose is attended 
mill great delay, theicby occasioning much inconvenience, C. L. ft Co. have been 
induced to keep stoelc of Cushions on their new punciple always on hand, which 
cun lie fitted to any Table, the accurate length and width of the Slate Bed only 
being lcquucd 

Up-eountiy Messes and Clubs can, by thus securing a spare set of Cuchions. 
ensuie the constant use of of the Table—a desideratum C. L. and Co. arc satisfied 
they will not be slow to appreciate, as the inconvenience hitherto felt by the Table 
being unvaliable foi play during such time us the old Cushions are under repair, 
has been admittedly very great. 


JAQUES,’ BURROUGHES’, WATT’S & THURSTON'S * 
BILLIARD & POOL BALLS, 

Billiard Cloth, Cues, Billiard and Pool Marking boards, Tips, Chalks, lndia- 
uhhri Ships lor Cushions and every icquisitc for the Billiard Table. Billiard 
Cushions lenovoted Billimd Tables lepuned and iv-cusliioned on their new 
punciple, thereby making an old table as good as new. 


B. B. B. 

Tu accordance with their established practice of introducing novelties to tho 
Indian public, C Lakaiii.h ft Co. have pleasure in announcing that they have 
made arrangements to supply the latest novelty in social and family amusements, 
by importing the popular H. B. B. Tables. The peculiarity of these is, that on 
tin- am- table the favourite games of Billiards, Batti;f, and Bauatklmv 
may la> played, thus affording a jtlni.n/K/ rarirtii of amusement concentrated on 
n single boaid >t| ’ Jtle morn than tlu’ mst of one. Anticipating that tho demand 
t'ul these tables \%ill bu laige, C T.. ft' Co. aie prepmed to supply them OU very «. 
favourable teiiiis. it being a piineij)le of their business t«> furnish the best and 
most approved-o tides uf every kind, at the lowest rates consistent with excel- 
ienec of quality rod u fun trading profit. 

THE EXHIBITION ENU i,J SR LEVElTWATCH. 

N FINE SILVER, double-bottomed, engine-turned 


I 


hunting euw, of medium size and with a first-class full plate Lever 
movement. 


O 

lO 



§ 


HAMILTON & CO. 

Beg to slutc that for some years past, their endeavour lias boon to introduce 
to tlioiv Constituents a good, reliable, English Silver Watch, at a really moderate 
price. Owing to recent valuable improvement* in tho watoh-makor s art, by 
which tho aid of machinery lion boon brought to boar with marvellous suoeess, 
they arc now enabled to offer the above watch, whioh they guarantee to be 
entirely English-made tliroughoufc, at tho hitherto unprecedented price of Rs. 50 
cash, aiid the same Watch in Gold Engine-turned hunting cose, at Ha. 160 cash. 
NOTE-— *hir »nc Illustrated Watch Pamphlet can he had Jrce on application. 

Order. rwpwUully -ulkilrd HAMILTON It Co., 

Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

Jewellers and Silversmiths in ordinary to'His Excellency Bail Mayo, k. r ., 
8, Old Court House Stiorl, Calcutta. 


Printed for tho Proprietor by William Boyd, at tho Oriental Pmt Bombay. Published by Wyman & Co. Calcutta.—Dee. 15,1870. 
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Jbfrtrtisenwnis. 

• OVERLAND ROUTE. 

rpHE Peninsular and Oriental Company book passengers 
-*■ recaiv® Cargo and Parcels by tbkir Steamers for— 


and 


Brindisi... 


Gibraltar 


SSSET. 

Hong Kong 
Shanghai . 

Japan . < 

King George's Sound., 
Melbourne 


Sydney 

Cargo 


Prom Bombay every Saturday at 6 r. m. 


Thursday, the 32nd December, and every 
alternate Thursday thereafter at noon. 


} Thursday, the 22nd December, and every 
fourth Thursday thereafter, at noon, 
ton also be booked through to Trieste, Odessa. Naples, Venice, Genoa, 


Iona. Havre, London and Liverpool, 
inslqeralj'— J " *--- — 


A considerable reduction has boen made in the Tariff of charges for small 
parotic to England. 

For further particulars apply to 

GEORGE F. HENRY, 

Superintendent, 

P. A O. 8. N. Co.’s Office, 8, R ampart Row, Bombay. 


AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION 00. 


MONTHLY LINE of STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, via SUEZ CANAL. 

mHE Company intends to despatch every month a Steamer 
A ftoj TRIESTE to BOMBAY, and vice versA. 


Pasbenoer Rates from Bombay. 



Cabin. 

Deok without food. 

To Aden . 


. 4 6-16 

To Sues . . 

.88 

. 11-16 

To Port Said 

.90 

.18-10 

To Trieste . . 

..40 

„ 16-10 


Cargo taken for Trieste, Venice, Constantinople, Odessa, Aden, Egypt,^England, 
and the Continent generally. 

There is also a weekly servloeby MAIL 8TRAMERS between Alexandria and 
vice versa, in conjunction with me P. ft O. do’s Mail Steamer to and from Sues. 
The Austrian Lloyd’s Mail Steamers leave Alexandria direct for Trieste immedi¬ 
ately after the arrival of the Bombay and Calcutta Mads from Buezriffhe distance 
between Alexandria and Trieste is foe miles shorter than that betw#a Alexan¬ 
dria and Mar s eilles , and the voyage to Trieste is much more agreeable, it being 
a coasting trip, full of variety of beaubfol scenery from the Island of Candia to the 
port of Trieste. The passage occupies only 4} to 5 dayft, and the Company’s 
best steamers are employbd on this line, which are built expressly for this ser¬ 
vice, with especial regard to the accommodation and comfort of passengers, and 
have each an experienced surgeon on board. At Trieste the traveller to Eng¬ 
land has an extensive choice o? picturesque and interesting routes, occupying 
from three days six hours to five days to London, at an expense varying from 
47 to 418. 

Passengers by the P. A O. Co.’s steamers to Suez can have their baggage for¬ 
warded by that Oompany’o steamers to Southampton, at a charge of 10s. per cwt., 
to which the Austrian Lloyd’s Agent at Suez wiu attend. 

The undersigned Agents grant alao passage tickets for the steamers plying be¬ 
tween Alexandria ana Trieste, and for the railway between Suez and Alexandria. 


PASSENGER RATES from ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 

F»sc Class .618 | Sscown Class.48 

C hildren under 20 veers at Half Fa mm i under 8 years. Fain. 
RXDU^DFARES mb FAJKSUC 8, conSs^o^ less than 8 adult mem¬ 
bers travelling together j— Fine* Class, 4 10-18 per head. Sxoovn Class, £7-10 
perbead. a 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACHEE. 1 
rpHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
Under Mail Contract with Government, and in connection 
with the we ek ly service from England, despatch a s teenier to Kobraumbb every 
Monday at noon. 

Bo mbay, 1870 _ W. NXQOL A Go., Agents. 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
TN Addition to the Monthly-Line of Steamers between BOM* 
x BAY and TRIESTE, the dompany have resolved upon establish¬ 
ing a transhipment service at Port Said for goods shipped for Trieste by 
steamers sailing under any Flag whatever, from the Japanese, Chinese, aha 
Indian Ports to Mediterranean or British Ports via Sues Canal 
Merchants and Shippers, who avail themselves of this mode of conveyance, are 
respectfully requested to address such goods to the Austrian Lloyd’s Agency aft 
Port Said, which will care for their transhipment upon and forwarding by the 
Company’s weekly steamers running between that port and Trieste, via Alex¬ 
andria, charging the following rates of freight 

Cotton, Wool, Skins, Tea M shillings per ton of 40 Eng. o. ft. 

Indigo. Silk ... .60 „ „ 80 cwt. 

Gum, Incense, Coffbe, Pepper, 

Oil-Seeds, Ginger, Rice, Oils, Ac 40 ,, „ 80 cwt. 

inclusive of transhipment expenses, as also of eventual charges for disembark- 
meat, storing and ro-smbarkment On those rates a reduction of 8s por ton of 
80 owt is allowed when goods are received and embarked at Port Said by any 
other modlum than that of the Lloyd’s Agenoy. 

The Company undertake, at Merchants’ request, the Insurance against Baa 
risks the following premium per cent. List:— 

From Port Said to Trieste 8 shillings from 1st of April to 8()th September. 

10 „ 1st of Oct. to 81st March. 

Goods for Odessa and ports of the Syrian, Turkish, and Greek coasts touohed aft 
by the Company’s steamers, will also bo received aud forwarded at the above 
rates of freight. 

By order of tho Board of Direotors, 

Trieste, 16fh February 1870. A. 0. GI7MPERT A Oo,. 

Bombay, 23rd March 1870. Agents of the Austrian Lloyd's 8. N. A Oo. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

MESSRS. R. RUBATTINO & Co.’s Italian Mail Steam* 
ere are running between Genoa and Bombay, calling aft 
Leeuosx, Nxplss, Mbssima (occasionally Auxuroau), Poax Sun, Buxz, Abxjt 
end vice mtm, 

The next steamers of the above Company leaving ibis port will be the 
newly English-built Steam-ship " INDIA, 2,600 tons burden, Captain Doosao, 
with superior accommodation for 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Class Passengers She Is 
expected to arrive by the end of Jantuuy, and will consequently be deepatohed 
within the 2nd or 3rd week of February 1871. 

More precise information regarding her departure will be given on her arrival. 


PASSENGER RATES. 

INCLUSIVE OY ALL TRANSIT FEES THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 



1st Class. 

2nd Class 

3rd ClaeK 

Aden 

. . 422 

£16" 


44 

Suez 

38 

22 


8 

Port Said 

. 38 

24 

l-e 

. 0 

Alexandria 

.. .. 39 

. 2G 

d 

9-10 

Messina 

. 46 

. 32 

12 

Naples 

. 47 

33 

11 

. . 13 

Leghorn 

GO 

34 


14 ’ 

Genoa. 

GO 

< 34 


14 

Marseilles 
shipment at 

(Iran 

Genoa) G2 

S5j 


14-10. 


Children under 3 years, free of charge Children not above 10 yean half 


fore. 


Bailway Tickets, from SUEZ ftp ALEXANDRIA, with ell the privileges 
passengers by the P. A 0. Oo.^-Fiss* Class, 48s Sxcowd Class, 48 \ Cmxlsbi 
over 8 and under 10 ytareat HaLfFajus. 


CsxLsasir 


Xn 


__wlihAuafcrian Lloyd, Corgofbr Trieste and Venice eea be booked 

_Bombay by the P. A O. Co., and the Bombay and Bengal Steam 

«ad via Bombay frpm the various ports touched at by the steamers of 


8SAKSHEPMENT SERVICE AT PORT SAXD. 



Passengers are allowed to break the voyage at any qf ike above named Mediter¬ 
ranean ports, and are free to resume it by any of the Company’s steamers to the 
port of destination marked on their tickets 
Passengers returning within six mouths of their departure from Bombay by 
the steaxaera of tho Company, are entitled to a reduction of 20 per cont on the 
return fore 

Berths may be secured m advance by depositing half the Passage Money. 

For prospectus, rates of freight, ana furthor particulars, apply to 

VOLKART BROTHERS, 

Bombay, 19th December 1870 Agents, Rnbattyno Steam Navigation Company. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN. 
GULF, via KURBAOHEE. 

Interchanging Cargo and Paufngtre at Bneeora , m and from Bagdad, with the 
Separates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company- 

mHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
A Under Mail Contract with Government, will despatch a 
steamer every 14 day* to the Pxnstur Gulf, touching at KumAona, GuAota, 
Muscat, Butrnn Abbas, Livoa, Boiiui, Fao, Miionui and Bvsmhu*. 
Bombay, January 1870. W. NIOQL A Co., Agents. 


r pettlsnlars, and for freltfuftad passage fo 

A. O. G UMPBR T A C<k, 
Agmtofor foe AMOtelkyd. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH T«E MALABAR 
OOAST r CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA., , 

rpHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
A Under Contract with (RwEBNXgMl despAtch steamer* as above 

raM^piAtatcqpttw Ostamm 

Tt.xpocaito^.At&n. 


at 

—*-*— for Calcutta qOu take thf 


£a*bay<|AihLftna 
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D. 8. KEMP & Co., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, BOMBAY. 

Established' January 1868. 

A TTENTION is confined to business strictly connected with 
that of Wholesale and Retail Chemists and Druggist* and by meanB 
Of our connection with eramont Foreign and hj rii? L i b hen a n ' °™ o? d J^jw 

tors, we claim bo be able to supply Drugs and Chemical Preparations or too nm 
quality at the lowoat remiyiomtive prices 

We are th* Solo Importers of the colebrated 

QOA PDWDER, 

a medicine whose extraordinary c irativo powers in Parasitic Ringworm is 
renowned throughout the Torrid Zone. 

• Our well-known preparation. 

LIQUOR CHIRETTIN^, 

has l»oeu written of l>v medical a ith iriiios as a T mic and Febrifuge of remark¬ 
able u )W.‘i- Id im tho mily preparation extant which produces the p roe me 
tliompcunc olleota of the horb ehirotta; being a solution of its active principle 
Ohirettiniv . 

In Muscular dobility it is imappr laohe l by any other remedy. 

Wo uro Solo Agents in Julia, for the Patent Extract fur preparing 

LIEBIG'S MILK. 

By the London Infants’ Food Society. m orn 

A prcp'iraMmi which, nmco its introduction mti> this connti.v, has, wc are 
assured by parents, saved many infant lives. 

MEDICINE CHESTS 

arotho obiectsof our mirciniMm i av tuition H iving \erv l.^.^v'^'ty of 
the wants of residents in India, we believe we run m 'et a t ^. 

requimn *iit» m th « respect tlrmanv other bine A m.w c< 1 

Medicine Chest Omi-mimm is now in prepii ration 

Preparations wlurli have obluine I celebrity, and are 
prepared only by us : 

Liebig's Nutritive Extract Liquid. Equatorial Hair Dourli 

R.« Alnni'w mr I'riekly II,,a. <J.,«i;l “ 

Tonic Ref. -slier Fever Mi xture and b e\ ei d« ops. 

Aroiniitie I) s',illnte fur claret cup Corroborative Drops. 

Soda.in 1 oLh-r /Ei\ito l Water m all Lb i > lillcution a, liy powerful machinery 

R*ta'ilished in 1820 

C. LAZALUJS & Co., 

(Incorporated with Shear wood .V* * ° ) 

(CABINET MAKERS, Upholsterers, Billiard and bagatelle 

Tallin Manufacturers, by appointment, lo 
Eight H m'bln HAUL OF M A YO, K P .li I’SI. Vicei 


*“•'. n - 

Ilia Kxcollnncy tho 
Viceroy A (.*<»vonior Uenoial 


Eight H ill bio HARD OF MAYO, MM-i ^ \ ^ V vn, u -u 1 ; 7 - 

of India, mid to Hih It >yal Highness the lHJkh Ob MHN 1 H */'VPurnishmc 
DCS I I -it > irturs, Aopra.sers, H rue an I Lind Agents, tJoiierall* .mushing 
Contractors, 5H. 6», tiO A hi, Hontmck Street, Valentta. 

SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY’S PATENT 
BRIDGES. _ . 

C LAZ Aims & (Y>., HOI w.blo of ll»« \ u ry liberal support extended 
to their EatttbliHhimmt during the past rijty years, desire on 
thm occasion to return to il.wr IT ends and patronsit heir 

To merit a continuance of that esteemed paLri»n.igo will L. Laaiu us A■ < > J » 
state nt all Limes l>e their studious endeavour ; nor will they lie yi ti «in any 
?oSSc" to maintain that umtorm excellence of workmanship c.m 1 ' ^ ,th 
economic charges, witli which their establishment has luthei o ) 

BILLIARD TABLES 

LAZARUS A Co., as Manufacturers, invito particular at- 
\J tuition to their large stock of fnll-sizo Billiard Tables the 
cushions of which ure constructed on a entirely new principle, similar to those 
SB I.V V Lan.Ulo amt .mw in use at the Bengal (hub, and m most of tho 
Clubs and Messes of the three Picsidencies. 

riONSEOUENT on tho numerous applications that C. 
Kj LAZARUS & Co., have lately had from parties resi ling at a 


on nano, wiucii can ou iimoo io 

B 'C.'m,\;;o y M*-3‘™ul J6 can, by Urn. «ot«f Urtlan, 

ensure the constant uso of the Table— a desideratum L. L. and Co. are satisrted 
thov will not bo slow to appreciate, n» tho incouvemenoe hitherto lelt by the 
Taldo being nnavadalile for play during such time as the old Cushions aro under 
repair, has tiecn admittedly very great. 


JAQUES*. BURROUQHE3’, WATT'S f THURSTON'S 
v , B|LUARD & poOL BALLS, 

Tiiiv.wi niiea Billiard and Pool Marking boards, Tips, (lhalk. India- 

rubber Strip^or Cushions and every requisite for tho Billiard Table. Billiard 
C ish^mis rorWatoil. Billiard Tables repaired and re-cushlonod on I 
princtfile, tSZby making an old table aa good as now. 


l their new 


B B B 

r _ _- 4 . ftTt i 1 ., lC0 w ith their established practice of introducing novelties to the 
t JiuifoubUoCL ai asus A Co. have pleasure in announcing that they have 
Indian publlo t,. liAiAsv novelty in social and family amusements 

madearmn^inontsto supply the b , The pe 0ulmrl ty of these is that on 

S. «r££?hSflS™SS^es of Batuiti, Ba«u«, *d Baqatkll. may be 
SiSw,t thna alTardinir ap/S variety of amusement concentmted on a single 
played, thus aflbnling P 9 9 Anticipating that tho demand for these 

board ft t htt^ more than toe wstm «“• d to *5 them on very favourable 

he^JSoipl^oUheiV^sfno^to fnrnish the host and roost approved 
^^ve^SXtthe lowest rate, consistent with excellence of quality 
and a fair trading profit. _____ 

~f7hARLEY & Co., 


OIL COLOR, SOAP,'AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
CANVAS, &c., &c., 

18A Loll Bo»ar, opposite the old Sailors * Home t Calcutta, 

* EAILROAD and stbam navigation STORES. 


VJBBY IMPORTANT TO 

TRAVELLERS AND OVERLAND 

PASSENGERS. 

ASQUITH AND COMPANY, 
No. 22, Apollo Street, 

Opposite the Secretariate , 
BOMBAY. 


Call special attention to the following ropilxltes which cau alwavsbe proeured 
from tht-ir ISitablishmcnt at a few hours’ notice, and will be found suited to all 
climates ■— , 

1 O erland Suit. 1 doz. Cambric Hanlkoretaiefs. 

] Warm Suit.1 doz. Colored Handkerohlefa. 

1 Over Coat. ] doz. Merino Socks. 

) Hug with Strp.1 doz. Cotton Socks. 

2 Sleeping Suits. 2 doz- Linen Collars. # 

3 PlAiuiel Slims .1 Kadway Portmanteau. 

3 Silk nud Wool or Oxford Shirts. 2 Ovnrhmd Trunks. 

6 Under vests..1 Clothes lfa,l 

3 Mormo Drawers. 1 Cour er fljg. 

3 Made up Scarfs . 1 Umbrella with cover. 

3 Ties . 1 Overland Chair. 

Ladies' Overland Trunks. 

('ufalogue* ok apph'Wiuii, vumSunn f a mat Literal Syetein for Cash and Credit 
Payment. 


CARR BROTHERS, 

CIVIL, NAVAL, AIL) MJLITA1Y TAILOR, AN) GENERAL OUTFITTERS* 

17, CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY. 

4(1, Elgwnru Rial, H, Old C .art House, 

1j mdon. Calcutta. 


Wat^rpriof Clothing 

Kr (lodaeery. 

F. HARLEY A Co. 

Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Kkoulatiox Size. 

F HARLEY A Co. 

Patent Improved Tarpaulias of Sizes 

ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


F. HARLEY & Co. 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

P repared on English canvas only; guaranteed 

Free from AdliosivonoRs oitbor in Sun or Rain ; Hnishud exprosa- 
ly for nsu in hot climates : no Tarred mutter is used In our composition, which 
1 h perfueily pliable, atid free of all Npontaneou-dy cornbuHtiblo matter. Our 
tarpaulins with ordinary mage will lust for years. The Arsenal F»»rt William, 
bus tested an I found them all that we describe, and, in addition, Pi oof against 
Damp and White Ants 
Ass irtu 1 such always In stock • 

All Tarpaulins nude by us are branded 

F- HARLEY & C’o , Makers, Calcutta 

D AVI DOE BROTHERS, LATE S. H. CLARKE & Co., 
EsAihlished 27 years. Moenn Meor, Simla, Murroo and PosbEMmr 
Civil and Military Tailors, Outfitter, Drapers, Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
Importers of Prenorvod Provisions and Oilman’s Stores. 

PURE OXIDE OF IRON PAINT. 

ttsed BY H. M.’s dockyard, the municipality. THE G. I P. AND 

B H. & 0.1. Railways, Contractors, the P. & O. Co., and B. 1. S. N. 
Co., Ac., Ac. 

Tho best and cheapest paint to be obtained in the market. It is peculiarly 
adnptod for iron work of all descriptions. Apply to 1 

C. K. MITCHELL A Co. 

11, Humtnum Street, Bombay. 

M RS. BIRCHS SCHOOL, Woodbine Lodge, NyneeTal.—A 
few vacancies for Boarder Pupils. 

T HE REVEREND H. SELLS receives private pupils at 
Hampton Court, Mussoorie, to prepare them for the Public 
Schools at homo, or for Examinations in India. 


GROVE PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM. 

PxixciPAi., —J, PRYOR JONES, L. C. Pno. 

A TTENTION is respectfully invited to the following facts 
1 The locality of tho School is remarkably healthy. 2. The 
nremtoes are extensive, aqd fitted up with dim regard to the comfort of the 
Pimils. 3, Eve y facility tor recreation la afforded by Uie large playground end 
erloket-fleid which adjoin the house. 4 There is a sufficient etaff of well quali¬ 
fied Matters. Including a Classical Master (B. A. in classical bonoura. Cam¬ 
bridge and a resident Frenchman. 6. At the Exemptions of the Coll 
of Preceptors and the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, Pjpds from .— 
School nave taken Honours in several distinct breaches of Education, #. g. t 
Latin, Frenoh, Mathematics, B i.k-keeping. and English, fl. At fiveexsmina- 
tionaW the College of Preceptors, Certificates were awarded to one-third of 
all the Pupihi in the School. 7. At five out of seven Examinations by the 
College the highest place in Book-keeping was given to candidates from the 
i ffl 8 Th? Wn5>l wrnMl; miMTOUr. to lam In U» Pupil, . manly 
Christian character. ». The Diet 1» litoral. 

TxSui wSSSTre moderate, and inclusive with lilts of successful pupils, on 
application* * 
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THE GERMAN PRESS ON THE CHANGE IN ENGLISH 
SYMPATHIES. 


“ Mv friend, if thou harlst all the in I il lory of Europe trundling 
Ht thy back, in support of an unjust thing, and infinite bAif'im* visibly 
waiting ahead of thee to bhir.o ceutimoH long for thy victory mi bc- 
hali of it, I would jidviso thee to call halt, to fling down thy baton, 
and say, “ In God’s name, No I” Thy ‘ miccobs’ ? our devil, what 
will fcliy success amount to? If tho thing is unjust, thou has not 
succeeded ; no, not though bonfires blazed from north to south, and 
bolls rang, and editors wrote loading articles, and tho just thing lay 
trampled out of sight to all mortal eyes an abolished und annihilated 
thing. Success P In a few yeurs thou wilt ho doud and dark, - all cold, 
eyeless, deaf; no blaze of bonllrcs, ding-dong of bolls, or loading 
articles, visible or audiblo to theo again at all for ever. What kind of 
success is that!” (Past and Present.) 

The Allgcmeine Zeiiung, of \2i'h January, “complains that the 1 
change in English sympathies is founded on a great lie. John 
Bull has not changed his sympathies, for (he simple leuson Hint 
he b is not, and never had, any either for France or for Gei man}'. 
He is easily porsua<l«d, and desires to he continued in tho imium 
by daily repetition, that he supported the GernmnM with bis 
precious sympathies ho long as they carried on a defensive war. 
aud thereby gave a striking J>ro«»f of his virtue an love ofju.stice ; 
but that, for tbesame reasons, he must now tranHfer all his good 
feeling* and wishes to France, siuoe the defensive war has been 
turned iutn one of aggression and conquest. Far at ill higher 
than the feelings of the heart he vaIuch liberty, which, ns he 
easily persuades himself, ejiat* in the world only in so far as 
it is protected and furthered by English sy inf tut hies. It is a 
pressing necessity for humanity aud for England that France 

1 * ■ 


should be great and free. France represents the free, and Prus¬ 
sia the deNpoiic, principle; the former reprerents republican 
virtue, (he latter military arrogance. Iu short, the love of 
liberty, which has struck such doep root in the English people 
prevents them from cmiiinning to sympathise with the German 
side. It would l>c lost labour to disprove such false statements 
by arguments.” 

Wo may properly remind our German contemporary that there 
siro Englishman who have showu no chaugo of sympathies 
throughout this w.ir, Englishmen who from the first pointed 
out the error into which their country was led by tho conduct 
of the Tltw* y through which tho Prussian Minister had 
contrived to debauch the public opinion of England at its foun¬ 
tain head. There ha* beon no change in the sympathies of 
those who have read the history of this war aright from its 
beginning, instead of being imposed upon by the delu¬ 
sion so sedulously propugutoJ in tho English press, that the 
Germans are a peaceful, non-aggrossivo race, anxious only 
to be let alone by their neighbour* and forgotten in the bosoms 
of their homesteads and families. Look at tho Gorman boast 
in the very article from which we make this oxtract that Home 
“ has been conquered innumerable times since Alurio by the Ger¬ 
man armies.’’ What was this peaceful, non-aggressive race doing 
there— these thousand times I Conquering there. On the whole, 
nations are astonishingly true to their national character, which 
I indeed, as (Airly 1 i says, “ runs iu the blood.” German is by bis 
[ very nam » gtmrru-m ta, or m.iu that wars and gars. The Gorman 
| character is essentially selfish, unscrupulous, and aggressive. 

| Thi very nann G inn in has bje urn associated in history with 
j the term “ nummary.” We are familiar enough with the expres¬ 
sion “ m iivonary Gorman troops,” hut whoever heard of mercenary 
French, or mercenary English ? It i* always to Germany that 
England looks, as she did in the Crimea, for mercenaries, and 
were war to take placo tomorrow between Prussia and ourselves, 
we could fill our armies with Germ ms by tho more offer of 
high pay. We do not say this to pain tho German mind. It is a 
simple fact, that the individual German has not a very high senso 
of the sacred ness of human life, and the guilt of unrighteous war. 
The hist-orv of Prussian hegemony in particular is a mere record 
of tho most guilty, unscrupulous, ami violent aggressions upon 
its neighbours. No well-infoi mod Gorman who may read these 
lines will deny the truth of our statement Ity a course of Un¬ 
paralleled violence, perlidy, and oppression ; by conduct base and 
despicable abroad, and by the stern repression of all freedom at 
home, the llohonzollern family have at last reached tho goal 
towards which they have boon struggling, at the expense of honor, 
good faith, and conscience, for two conturies. The goal is at 
last reached, and tho Prussian monarch pkices tho bloody en¬ 
sign of Empire on his brow, in tho presence of two millions of 
famishing men, women, and children clad in tho black garb of 
death. Fr mi tho palace at Versa lies, ho advertizes tho world - - 
“ We, Will am, by God’s "race King of Prussia [the old blasphe¬ 
my of successful might] hereby announce that the German Princes 
aud Free Towns having addressed to us a unanimous call [the 
result, oh King, of two conturies of bloodshed by thee 
and thine] to renew and undertake w A th the re-establishment of 
the Gorman Empire the dignity of Emperor, which now for 
sixty years has been in abeyance [and should have remained 
so for ever more; at all evonts the Empire was never thirw 
but by violence] aud the requisite provisions having been in¬ 
serted in the Constitution of the German Confederation, we regard 
it as a duty we owe to the entire Fatherland to comply with- this 
coll of the united German Princes and Free Towns, and to 
accept the dignity of Emperor* 
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“ Accordingly, we and our successors to the Crown of Prussia 
henceforth shall usd the Imperial title in all the relations 
and affairs of the German Empire, and we hope to God 
[why, speak of God, oh king] that it may tie vouchsafed 
to the German nation to lead the Fatherland on to a blessed 
future, under the auspices of its ancient splendour. We 
undertake the Imperial dignity conscious of the duty to protect 
with German loyalty the rights of the Empire and its member* 
to preserve peace, to maintain the independence of Germany, 
and to strengthen tho power of the people. We accept it in the 
hope that it will he granted to the Gcinian people to tnjuy in 
lasting peace the reward of its arduous and hemic struggles with¬ 
in boundaries which will gi\e to the Fatherland that *ecurit\ 
against removed French attacks which it. has 'ached fbi • nil m ics."’ 
[What, oh king, about Poland, It.ih, and Duimiuk. You want 
immunity for German crimes by destnn urj France Ihoir 
avenger 

The contimmucc of the war on the giuund tiial Abaci; and 
Lorraine must be ustoml to Gcuuam lor tlu- Mdety of it* 
frontiers, violates the um\ei.>al cun* u i.n of Europe. V hi.me 
writer says well:—“ If there must be a n-\ imli^if n*n «lost 
territories, let it he general ;md thorough ; inr, if genual and 
thorough, it will leave no Pius.-ir on the map of Europe. Thh 
mils)iroom Power, wliieh prater ahonl the necessity of restitu¬ 
tion, uiid the w iekedne.-vs of robhen, only beeame a kingdom in 
1701. Prussia wasapi tty MargnnaLe, an imcoiiMder*dol>sc inity, 
when Fiance was a great, an eiiligldnu d. a pjuhshcd, and nnaiu lent 
nation, destitution ! J'y all means let there he hM ihitmn, 
searching and complete, and when ir i* finislud. what will there 
lio left for King William to reign over Prussia is hut another 
name for stolen provinces. for by Jimtd .md (hiee Prussia has 
waxed great. And this pomm Power, this product of 
pitiless and perfidious spoliation, this nation, hi strong in its 
selfish utsss, uud so selfish in its strength, is to wreak lu i 
wrath without limit upon France, which, with all her faints, 
with all her foibles, and they arc ineradmable, is notwithstanding 
still that generous and high-minded* France, whose sword has 
often been draw n in defence of the weak, whose blood has been 
nobly shed for the downtrodden of the earth, and whose uplifted 
arm, whose heroic spirit, whose fiery indignation at the sight of 
wrung, have spoiled the schemes of the dynasties of Europe, and 
nnule tyrants tremble. We do not, believe I hat the people of 
England wish to sec Franco subjected to a wrong so foul without 
a protest. * Liberals' of all parties should insist at least on a 
national protest against this Kmupeui Power whoso origin 
is of yesterday, undwlio.se only right to a place in the map 
of Europe is based on successful robbery." 

YcliomeiTt as this denunciation is, it. is but the expression, of 
righteous feeling. The misfortune js that it comes so late. Tho 
fact simply is that no one, ran lie familiar with the facts of 
Prussian history, the course hy which this Uohenzollern family 
has risen to Empire, without sharing this indignation, and an 
overwhelming desire to see the ven imine of Prussia blotted out 
of Europe. ft was a most unhappy hunm-s that English 
sentiment was so led astray at tho commencement of th# strife. 
Irpni a traditional distrust ot the French ald.-tun* and the French 
Emperors ultimate views. 

It is an injustice to the Frouch nation io ai tribute this war 
to their desire to keep Germany disunited. Jt was not the 
unity of Germany in itself that France dreaded, hut the 
appearance upon its borders of the poi tom; of a Germany 
united under tho most perfidious and aggressive power the 
world bos soon since the Homans. Germany united and peace¬ 
ful was what every Frenchman of character desired ; Germany 
’ united and aggressive, uuder the leadership of Prussia 
was a most just, object of alarm, u» tho e\eut has proved. Ger¬ 
many divided, ami therefore weak, was a traditional object of 
French statesmanship, to which tho French Emperor shewed 
himself 'superior, while, in uifcum for the services ren¬ 
dered by him to the nation in 18ti(>, the fallen Etnjx'ror met 
with nothing but provocation and insult, it is astounding that 
& Englishmen so generally ignore the deadly provocation at last 
given by Prussia, in secretly attempting the Spanish throw h} 


a covp-dwMiin, in face of its plighted honour 18 months befori 
that it would make no such attempt. We ought to have n< 
'difficulty in placing ourselves iu the position—the stand-point— 
of the French nation. The truth unhappily is that we are vqrj 
defective and slow in our sympathies as a nation. Had we beei 
the neighbours of Prussia, we should have been just as much excit- 
j ed, alai rued, and irritated by her unscrupulous march to empire 
over her neighbour’s righto as were the French people. Are we s<i 
| blind as to forget our own jealous, irritable alarm at the United 
1 States, removed from us hy the whole Atlantic i Englishmen 
ought to l»o familiar with the fact that the history of Prussia h 
! uniipie in tho world. It is a record of perfidy, violence, and 
: unprovoked aggression from beginning to end. The attempt 
upon tho Spanish (hroue was a deadly offence ugaipst tin 
coniii;, i)f nations, under the circumstances of the Europea! 
! position. Air. Gladstones statement that tho forcigu policy o 
Prussia has over lx'en brutal aiul unscrupulous, ought to have 
I he. n made in the face of Europe instead of in the pages of a 
i Ko\ jew ; and it is tho \ ivid nu mory of the fact that every Cabinet 
, <>f Eurnpo was counting upon pence mid longing for its conti- 
i nuance, except this infamous power, that lias inspired the writing* 
! of the />.(Fu,/ w'itli s<* much bitterness. For ourselves, 

, wo would gladly see the whole might of England arrayed against 
her. Mark the fact, that were this llolicuzollorn family blotted 
out of Europe tomorrow by tbe manifest judgment of God, the 
world would witness the e\cnt with awe, and the full conviction 
that It farcer of blood merited the judgment t-hat had at last 
nvu I .'-ken it. Wh^ should we wait for that judgment to decide 
our eoiivictiinis concerning this dynasty, when the record ol 
its ambition, .md violent aggressions upon its neighbours is an 
open book i Tho truth is, tho caioor of tho first Napoleon has 
served to divert European attention iu tho last half century 
from Prussian to Frcneh aggressions. Tho latter were but 
a casual phenomenon ; the former have been the result 
of a sell led, cherished policy fiom generation to gcrnoru- 
tion. \Vo find it impossible to bow down before tho success 
of this most guilty family. Our whole nature rises up against it, 
and tho very name of Prussia stinks in our nostrils for her sel¬ 
fish \ iolciico, blasphemous pretensions lu p : oty, her falsehood, 
duplicity, and dishonour. We ask with the ancient prophet, 
“ Can the Ethiopian change its skin, or the leopard its spots ? 
‘‘Then may she who has lieon accustomed to do evil learn to do 
“ well.” There is plainly perfect and complete accord between 
the Prussian and Russian Courts, and we fear that Euroiio has 
entered upon a long j uriod of bloodshed and confusion. The 
English Cabinet, wo believe, might have prevented tho out¬ 
break of this war, but not in the xvay most Englishmen suppose. 
AVlien 1 lu- disclosure was nnule in July that Prussia had been 
intriguing against Franco to place a Prussian prince upon tile 
Spanish throne, Mr. Gladstone should luivo protested, in the 
face of Europe, in Mich terms against the outrage as would have 
compelled the Prussian Court to gi\o Fruyco the satisfaction 
which she rightly demanded. There are times in tho his^ 
tory of nations when the guarded language of diplomacy 
should gi\e place tu the unstudied language of an 
honest indignation. Mr. Gladstone would not believe 
at the first, that Prussia really had been guilty of this hew offence 
against tho peace of the world ; but when the fact w r aa ab¬ 
solutely certain, he owed it hi France, to .ourselves, aud to 
humanity, to denounce it in terms such as Cromwell would have 
used in the circumstances. Why did he not indignantly protest 
in duly, against tho “ brutal and unscrupulous" conduct, which 
he denounced iu October iu the pages of the Edinburgh Review ( 
Had the English Ministry been true to itself—true to the French 
alliance to which the nation owes so much—the Ministry wo did 
have put a brand ilium these Prussian intrigues mthefoce of 
Europe that would not have boon forgotten for a generation of 
1 years. Here was the real mistake of tlio English Ministry. It 
, had nut tlic courage to offend tho’ English Gpuri by openly 
' branding the Prussian King for his dishonour. 
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EDITOIIU NOTES ON THE WAN. 


The executors of Marshal Prim would do a service to the age 
if they could be prevailed on to publish the correspondence 
which passed between Bismarck and the late Marshal concerning 
the candidature of the Hohensollern puppet for the Ppanish 
throne. Ever effort has been made by the Prussians on the 
one hand, and the Parisians on the other, to damage the French 
Emperor, by the publication of the private correspondence of 
the Empire. Upon the whole, Louis Napoleon hascmne through 
the oraeal better than might have i>eeu reasonably feared. 
Let Bismarck’s private correspondence now see the light in the 
same way, and the world a ill obtain a wholesome disci "sin's 
of what Prussian diplomacy means. Th^ memory of Prim has 
nothing to fear ; but it would be worth a king's ransom to get 
at the Prusaian letters. M. de Miranda might attempt this 
task we think. 

a- ______ 


A Madras paper, distinguished for the general care and 
moderation with which it is written, den lares in its Retrospect 
of the year 1870, that the war arose in the following way : 

“ The head of the house of Hohenzollern, the now renowned King 
William III. of Prussia, allowed a member of his family, the Prince 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, to become a candidate for the Spanish 
throne, and the Prince’s candidature was accordingly announced on 
the 8th June* This aroused the jealousy of France, and a strong 
remonstrance from the Court of tho Tuilleries was the result, to 
which King William listened, and directed the withdrawal of his 
kinsman’s candidature. The conduot of Prussia on the occasion was 
such as would have satisfied any power less ambitious and restless 
than France. But the ex-Emperor demanded that Prussia should 
guarantee that no Prince or King William's family or any Prince of 
Germany, should ever again become a candidate for the sovereignty 
of any other realm which might want a ruler- This insolent demand 
was too much for the pride of the Prussian monarch, and a dignified 
refusal to give any such guarantee was the consequence*” 

That so complete a travesty of the facts should bo possible 
so soon after their occurrence is really incredible. We forbear to 
name the journal. 


The Daily News, which has been intensely partizan through 
out this war, tells us that its issue has handed over “ the domina- 
lt tion of the Continent to a Power which, whatever may bo its 

qflucational and intellectual advantages, represents the old 

* monarchical and feudal system of Europe.” It adds doubt- 
ingly “ what hidden issues are still within the womb of the great 
'* revolution no man can as yet determine. # # # We 
[< are willing to hope that a future, better, if less brilliant 

* and adventurous than her past, awaits the Prussian nation 
‘and monarchy, now that her great providential task of bringing 
“ about German unity is on the eve of accomplishment. If it 
'• were otherwise, Europe would have to stand on her guard 
:t against a possible enemy, as ruthless &b< France was, in its 
‘ most aggressive and ambitious moods, and far more steadfast.” 

A few years ago, we met the correspondent of this journal in 
Paris, ana were very unfavorably impressed by the ffcrcenees of 
ms hostility towards the Empire. Tne truth we suspect is, that 
the Daily News has had for many years past somewhat close 
relations with the Mazzini school. The French and English 
Radical press between them have pulled down the Empire, and 
now stand face to face with tho new Emperor Wilhelm, 
hardly knowing what to make of the situation. They might 
have learned from Mr. Buckle's estimate of the comparative 
civilization of the two peoples, that it was better for 
Europe that France should be in the ascendant than for 
Germany. 1 


u Very like self-defence to train hard for six months and then 
“ propose something which is certain to create a row.” The 
author of the squio upon the war, from which we quote this 
epigram, discerns dearly what most Englishmen still want eyes 
to see; that while every other Cabinet in Europe was bent upon 
peace, this base Prussian power was secretly making gigantic 
preparations for war ; and that its attempt to carry the Spanish 
throne by a secret coujhde-main, was deliberate and preme¬ 
ditated and designed to bring on war. The effort of all parties 
to make a scapegoat of the fallen Emperor—to accumulate the 
guilt of the strife upon his head, will by-and-bye excite only 
contempt and indignation. The Prussian Court with its usual 
cynical dishonesty, at first declared the war to be the personal 
act of the Emperor; and the London Times, which was in Bis¬ 
marck's hands, got up the same cry in the home press, while 
the French in their extremity have been but too ready to seize 
upon the pretence, and declare themselves guiltless of all oom- 
ptioity in the strife. History will lay its guilt primarily upon the 
Prussian Court, and then upon the madness of the Parisian 
mob on the one hand, and the rooted deadly-hatred of France 
cherished these 60 yean past in Germany on tho other. Franco 


save no provocation to this war. The provocation came 
from the other side. The real significance of the Spanish in* 
trigue has not yet fairly dawned upon the British mind. 


The Saturday Reviewers devote two columns and a half in 
ono of their recent issues to a pompous eulogy of English muni¬ 
ficence towards “ the sick and wounded*' of the nations at 
war, and complain with an affectatiog of offended suaoep- 
tibilities, that •* nations are moved by Ifee same jealousies and 
suspicions os individuals,” and that the spectacle of our un¬ 
bounded wealth, and 41 ofowr capacity for giving,” has irritated 
both France and Prussia. The gentleman who writes in thiB 
way should be allowed, howgver, to Bpeak for himself :— 

“ The time has, it seems, arrived when it is necessary to review 
the position of tho great English subscription which has been entered 
into for tho sick and wounded in the present miserable war. Indeed 
we are not suro that a friendly but discriminating examination of the 
whole matter might not have been offered before this. First, we 
have to deal with the fact that we have a huge sum of £260,000 
collected. This national offering has been given from the best and 
highest motives. The charity of the whole community has been 
invoked under the most Bucred appeals, and the answer has been given 
with unstinted generosity. Corporal duties as well as pri ate 
feelings have been addressed. The Church, in obedience to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has been called upon in several congre¬ 
gations. Local associations and energy have done their best i there 
is hardly ono of our social and mnnioipal corporations which has net 
taken up the work. Town councils, trade associations, mercantile 
bodies, regiments and ships* crews, have engaged in an amiable 
rivalry of beneficence. Above and beyond all this, the personal 
munificence of those who recognise the duty of ministering to the 
afflicted, in whatover shape the miseries of human life present 
themselves, has on no oocasion been more widely or more largely 
poured out. We have scorned coldly to inquire, who is my neigh¬ 
bour P When wo were told of the ghastly incidents of the war, and 
when we could not escape tho fact of the most terrible sufferings 
afflicting at the same moment thousands and thousands of our fellow- 
creatures.” 

When wo remember the wealth of the nation, and learn that 
tho gift amounts after all to no more than £260,000, the Reviewer 
who enlarges upon it with the pomposity of a parish guardian 
holds the nation up to ridicule by not knowing what figures 
mean. It is necessary, it seems, to point out, that £260.000 re¬ 
presents a contribution of just 2d (two pence) per head oi the 
people. The annual income of the nation estimated from the in¬ 
come tax returns and other data, is as follows ;— 

Annual Income of middle and upper classes ... £ 490,000,000 
Income of working classes . » 326,000,000 

£ 816,000,000 

Of these eight or nine hundred millions sterling annually ac¬ 
cruing to the nation, it sponds about seven hundred millions 
only, its annual savings being variously estimated at from 
£90,000,000 to £130,000,000 a yoar. To understand therefore what 
national contribution has really been, look at tho following 
figures :— 

Annual Income of the nation . £ 860,000,000 

Annual Spending of the nation . „ 760,000,000 

National Munificence . »» 260,000 

In other words, we have made “ the sick and wounded” a pre¬ 
sent of about one four-thousandth part of our annual income. 
To glorify the nation for a contribution of this order, is simply 
to cover it with ridicule. The poorest body of dissenters in the 
kingdom, the Wesleyan Methodists, contribute almost as much as 
this “ munificent national gift” to their foreign missions every 
year. The amount is unworthy of the country, instead of 
£260,000 the sum might reasonably have been expected to reach 
two millions, and even then would not bear to bo talked about 
in the terms employed by the Reviewer. 


The correspondent of the Times at Versailles is in a 
delicate and difficult position. Keuuired to associate with the 
Prussian leaders on terms almost of intimacy, he is still expected 
to be their impartial and fearless critic, although every line he 
writes is re* J in Versailles within afew hours of its being publish* 
ed iu London. Upon the wh ile, Dr Russell hasdone well; per¬ 
haps as well as wo could fairly have expected any man to do in 
a position so difficult. His letter of 19th December is curiously 
marked by the double purpose of a wish to glorify and flatter 
the Prussian monarch as the author of German unity, without 
betraying, while doing so, the interests of civilization, by deliber- 
ately approving what he has done. On the one hand he tells us 
that the Prussian "army is the creation, one may say, of the King, 
“ and of the King alone. Its existence is due to him. For 
rt four years he stood face to faoe with his people. They yearn- 
“ ed for one object, hut they would not, or did not, see bow 
11 and how only it could be attained. The King saw it clearly. 
« There was one way, which philanthropists might contemn, 
“ statesmen dread, and philosophers despise ; but to his eyes it 
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'< wan the sole way of giving to Germany that complete mastery 
rt and that absolute independence of all foreign interference ana 
“ dictation which would enable her to become the great central 
44 power of Europe. It was force, brute force—if you will,—ex- 
‘ pressed by an army complete in all its parts, to be supplied 
“ By a nation, every man of which was trained to arms. 

“ For four years from 1861 to 1865 the King overcame opposi- 
44 tion by the simple exercise of the royal prerogative, or by the 
44 might of the royal v^ill depending for its full exercise on the 
u use of the machinery fie had in his grasp. And now he is in 
44 the heart of France, ami sees the last enemy of German unity, 
<f if not at his feet, powerless to prevent his work. First he con- 
11 quered his own people; next he smote the xival power of 
44 Austria ; and eagerly accepting tj^e rash challenge of his sole 
“ remaining foe, he rushed upon him with resistless force, and a 
“ captive Emperor and an army of 300,000 men in bondage 
14 attest the strength of the weapon he prepared and put into 
44 the hands of his generals.” Dr. Russell is discreetly silent upon 
the guilt of thee curse which he describes, and says nothing of the 
duplicity, the perfidy, and the violence which marked its every 
step. He will not however,so far betray the interests of civilization 
as to leave the world in doubt as to what his private judgment 
upon this history really is. With more courage and hones¬ 
ty than courtiers in general are capable of, ho concludes his 
letter thus:— u We are on the edge of a vast revolutionary tor- 
M reut let loose by hinge and statesmen. The landmarks of the 
u past, the traditions of the last centuries vanish from our sight, 
14 and out of the midst of the deluge there rises a portentous 
14 figure armed and terriblo, which is to bo received as the God- 
“ dess of Peace ? whose attributes aie perpetual readiness for bafc- 
44 tie. The solitary of Wilhelmsbbhe was not far astray when 
44 he prophesied a cataclysm if the nations would not agree to 
4 ‘ a Congress ; and certainly he boro his part in opening the 
44 sources of the flood. What a prospect for the closing years of 
44 this wicked and bloody old century! What a legacy to the 
“future ! No faith in troaties—mitrailleuses and rifled cannon, 
44 military service, iron-clad fleets,—the preparation for the 
44 milleuium.” Itisuot upon the‘‘solitary of Wilhclmshdho”who 
prophesied this cataclysm of the nations, and strove to prevent 
it by introducing an era of arbitration into European counsels, 
but upon the Court of Versailles—that the real guilt of this dread¬ 
ful strife rests. 44 Perpetual readiness for battle and the arming 
of the manhood of all nations to the teeth.” £uch is the outcome 
of Bismarck’s repression of all freedom in Prussia, and of the 
persons! despotism set up by the ambition of the King. 
The same base power which a century ago by the partition of 
Poland plunged Europe into half a century of wars, in which 
millions perished by sword andfumine,has now, by its dismember¬ 
ment of Denmark, again launched tho Continent upon a sea of 
blood. And because the German people are a phlegmatic race, who 
profess no love for war, although ever ready to plunge into it 
for greed, Englishmen are to forget the crimes of their leaders, 
and Tay upon the shoulders of the mercurial Frenchman the 
guilt of this new and terri ble complication, because he wilf dance 
to the music of the drum. No! The character of the 
German people but increases the guilt, while it masks the 
odiousness of the Piussiau Court. The sotting up of the German 
Empire in Europe means, so far as man can see, a century of 
contusion and bloodshed in Europe. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, BENGAL.—VI. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 

“ Or a certain two-legged animal with frurbri'P, it in Kuid, if you 
draw a distinct chalk circle round him, lie rits imprisoned, as if 
girt with the iron ring of Fate ; and will die there, (bough within 
sight of victuals, or sit in sick misery there, and be fatted to death. 
The name of tide poor animal is goose !” 

Onr last issue contained an aide letter upon this subject from 
a gentleman signing himself 44 An Occasional Contributor to the 
Englishman , ” who, in fact, is a Beugal Civilian of standing, and as 
such very exactly informed of the jjosition of the land question 
in these Lower Provinces. In tho eyes of this gentlemuu the 
position is hopeless. Agreeing with us in almost very abstract 
proposition wo advance concerning t|ie land, and admitting the 
frightful evils of which the Cornwallis settlement has been the 
parent, and that in consequence of 4 ‘ its peculiar land laws,.Bengal 
‘‘contributes less than its share towards the expenditure of the 
44 Empire.” Tho only difference between us, wo are told, lies in the 
fact that while we are of opinion that tho work of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis can still bo undone, our correspondent maintains that 
“such a measure is for many, if not most, parts of Bengal practi¬ 
cally impossible.” And the writer proceeds to prove this by 


statistics. He points out, for instance, that in the small district of 
Chittagong alone, there are 60,000 tenures held directly from 
Government, while the extent to which the process of subinfeu¬ 
dation has gone may be estimated from the fact that “during 
the past year alone 14,992 permanent under-tenures were created.” 
The general conclusion of all is—that while our 44 leading doctrine 
is valuable and true” enquiry itself, much more redress, is— 
impossible. May we venture to reply in the words of Carlyle ? 

44 There is a phenomenon which one might call Paralytio Radi¬ 
calism, in these days, which gauges with statistic raeasuring-reed- 
8omuls with philosophic plummet the deep dark sea of troubles, 
and having taught us rightly what an infinite sea of troubles it 
is, sums up with the practical inference that nothing whatever 
can be done in it by man, who has simply to sit still, 
and look wistfully to time and genoral laws; aruj there¬ 
upon, without so much as recommending suicide, coldly 
takes its leave of us. Most paralytic, uninstruotive; un¬ 
productive of any comfort to one! They are an unreasonable 
class who cry ‘peace, peace', when thero is no peace. But 
wliut kind of class are they who cry 4 peace, peace—have I not 
told you that there is no peace V Paralytic Radicalism is one of the 
most afflictive phenomena the mind of man can be called to con¬ 
template. One prays that it at least might cease. Let Paralysis 
retire into secret places and dormitories proper for it; the public 
highways ought not to bo occupied by people demonstrating 
that motion is impossible. Paralytic ; and also, thank 
Heaven, entirely^ false ! Listen to a thinker of another sort: 
All evil, and this evil too, is os a nightmare; the instant 
you begin to stir under it, the evil is, properly Bpeaking, gone. 
Consider, 0 reader, whether it be not actually so ? Evil, onoe 
manfully fronted, ceases to be evil; there is generous battle-hope 
in place of dead passive misery ; tho evil itself has become a 
kind of good.” 

Surely the truth these words embody should be engraven upon 
all minds. Whatever wo do, let us keep clear of Paralytic Radi¬ 
calism, the Radicalism which acknowledges with the utmost 
frankness tho existence of intolerable evil, and yet counsels ub to 
sit down contented or hopeless under it. No ! the instant we 
begin hero in Bengal to stir under the dreadful evil that afflicts 
us, that evil, properly speaking, will be gone, and generous battle 
hope will have come in place of dead passive misery. To all 
practical men therefore we say, let us gird up our loins for 
doing, and know well that we are hero for this very purpose and 
for no other. 44 Once rightly girded up, how may things will 
present themselves as possible” which no one now dreams of 
attempting. 

We are ^nost glad to see the Friend of India, that old tradi¬ 
tional Power in the State, if not always wisely exercised, taking a 
decided step in this question. In its issue of 9th instant, it sayB:— 

44 The nation retains its right to abrogate laws and internal 
compacts for the public good, but it also always admits its duty 
to pay the cost, great or small. If a railway act is passed the 
power is given to take land in the public name ; only it is to be 
paid for at its full value. Why should not 4 this bo done in the 
cose of the Permanent Settlement ? Declare that the time has 
come when the public interest demands that the Permanent 
Settlement should give way. But let it be paid for. In other 
words pay the zemindars to roturn to the ranks of nationality 
from which an act of Englishmen excluded them. They have 
a right to hold England to her word without quibble or equivo¬ 
cation. England has a right to say that the mistake of oue 
period shall not be perpetuated to all time. England has no 
right to repair the mistake without paying the price. One would 
think that a man like Mr. Stephen, for instance, could adjust 
this difficulty to the satisfaction of the zemindars, or, if not to 
that, at least to the meting out to them of strict justice, and at 
the same time of abrogating a compact whioh sooner or later 
must fall. This is exactly the course that has been taken in 
Ireland. The State admitted its compact with the Irish Church, 
but it added that that oompact had become immoral, and could 
not be maintained. Tho fabric was unsound and must be pulled 
down to prevent it from foiling down and burying greater 
intorests in its mins. Only tho, State paid the price. We 
think that this is the course indicated by the signs of the times 
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—the buying out of the Permanent Settlement It is the most 
honourable course. It is the soundest policy. It is strictly 
right. And as we view the matter, no other right, honourable, 
and practicable course is open to the Government of India.” 

, This is the right spirit, we venture to think, in which to ap¬ 
proach this subject, and not that of Paralytic Radicalism how¬ 
ever Radical . _ 


THE DECENTRALIZING SCHEME. 

The Indian Pj%sb has done scant justice to tho financial 
reform which has been inaugurated by Lord Mayo. Thus one of 
Hhe two leading Bombay journals describes it its “ the grosp- 
. ing scheme put forward in December/’ and the other as a scheme 
that treats “the Bombay Presidency like u subjugated province/ 
Upon the whole, the Resolution has been received with a very 
discreditable amount of carping, and with the smallest possible 
amount of either able or candid criticism. In our issue of 
May last, we put the following words into Lord Mayo's mouth as 
the expression of popular convictions upon tho subject of 
decentralization, in tho “ Financial statement that should have 
been delivered and was not 1”— 

“ I nowcome to a question which 1 am persuaded lies at the root of 
all administrative reform in this great empire. We must divest 
oursolves, as the Supreme Government, of a very large share of 
thoso responsibilities which arc so unwisely engrossed by us. It 
is simply- impossible, gentlemen, that we should succeed in the 
attempt to regulate and administer from this city, the affairs of 
an empire consisting of at least a dozen different nations. It. 
is only by stating the difficulty in these terms that J can 
excite in your minds the idea that fills iny own. Was it ever yet 
hoard, I ask, in the history of the world, that such a tusk as has 
been devolved upon us, or undertaken by us, was successfully 
performed P I believe the offort to be without precedent. What 
would bo thought of an attempt to devolve upon a cabinet 
sitting in Paris tho administration of the affairs of two-thirds of 
Europe P And yet such a task would be easier than that we have 
undeftaken here, where the people themselves render so little 
assistance to the State, and local self-government is unknown. 
Were the English ministry at this moment charged with the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, the control and disposition of the armies, 
the management of the finances and debt, the construction of the 
public works, tho oversight of the police and municipal institu¬ 
tions, and the education of the people of all France, Spain, 
Austria, Italy, Prussia, Denmark, Poland, and the minor states of 
Europe, in addition to the affairs of the United Kingdom,—it 
would but image forth what we are attempting in ^iis city. 
This truly monstrous state of matters must come to an end. It is 
qjrpply impossible for us, without indefinite harm and mischief, 

- to interfere as we now do with the administration of affairs in 
provinces of "which we know nothing. 1 would not exag¬ 
gerate the evil, and it is all but impossible to do so. 1 am not 
advocating tho disintegration of the empire. I would bind its 
provinces more closely together, but I would not attempt to do 
so by the clumsy device of engrossing tfll authority in this city. 
Surely we have before us in America an example of tho course 
which we might follow here—a Central Executive, omnipotent 
for all imperial purposes, with complete local independence in 
the several States of which that wonderful empire consists. Do 
you think America would have constructed forty thousand miles 
of railway in tfie same time in which we have painfully laboured 
to construct four if tho system of government which paralyzes 
all local action here had existed there ? Gentlemen, the Gover¬ 
nor in Council in Madras should be a real and not a sham admi¬ 
nistration. If that Government is not competent to determine 
what public works are essential for the Presidency, what taxes 
loast objectionable to its i>eople, yrhat expenditure it should make 
upon education, what upon the thousand works of local improve- 
ment which it needs, and what establishments are required for its 
public service, then should it give place to one that w competent 
to decide upon these questions. What must cease is the casting 
upon us of purely local responsibilities, which we are not fitted 
to discharge, and the exigency otorhich precludes our giving just 
attention to purely .imperial affairs.” 


Now we appeal to the candour of the Indian publio whether 
this passage does not fairly rej>reseut what we have all been 
demanding for years past 1 Well, what has Lord Mayo done | 
He has complied literally with a very substantial part of the 
request thus preferred. Henceforward, each local Government 
will determine for itself what “ public works are essential for it, 
“ what taxes least objectionable to its people, what expenditure 
4< it should make upon education, what ujjofi the thousand works 
“ «>f local improvement which it needs, und what establishments 
“ are required for its public service. ” Tho concession is 
honestly, frankly, and loyally made, but is spoiled it ap¬ 
pears, because it comes burdened with the condition that 
each province is to determine for itself—what was part of 
our demand—“ the tuxes that are loast objectionable to tho 
people.” The criticisms which have been passed upon tho 
measure will not raise tho character of the Indian Press. 
When we remember how conservative power makes men, and 
with what difficulty concessions of thin order aro wrung 
from administrations, we think that Lord Mayo and his 
Council doservo public gratitude. Certainly ire never expected 
bust May, when embodying the popular wish in tho terms wo have 
quoted, that its concession was so near at hand. No one could 
reasonably have expected the full reform desiderated to be at 
once granted ; nor would it have been wise to proceed in a mat¬ 
ter of so much gravity but in the tentative form that has been 
adopted. We regret that wo did not in our last issue recognize 
the value of tho concession with loss reserve, it is a most 
substantial and weighty reform, und merits full acknowledg¬ 
ment on the part of the public, for it has been conceded not to 
outside pressure, but to the loyal recognition by Government 
of the fact that what the people desired was wise aud just in 
itself. 

The fact, that the concession comes attended with the necessity 
of retrenchment or local taxation has been made too much of. 
The real mistake of the Resolution is the declaring the present 
allotments from the Imperial Treasury to bo permanent. That 
the.su allotments are unfair was shewn in our last number. 
When they come to be readjusted upon really equitublc prin- 
ciplcs, it will be well if some of the noisiest of theclumourers against 
the Resolution, do not find that undue favor lias been shown them 
therein. 

Our own conviction is well known—that no satisfactory 
decenlrSlization of the finances is possible that does not 
begin with the revenue side of the account, with an intelligent 
determination of what revenues are properly local and what 
imperial. Madras, Oudh, and the North-West Provinces burden 
their cultivators with an impost upon the land that suffices 
to defray the whole cost of the civil administration and of 
tho purely local public works in each province, and Still shews 
a large surplus every year. Why should the Imperial Treasury 
claim that surplus as its own ( It does not belong to it: it 
belongs to tho province in which it is raised. Mr. Stracliey tells 
us that the secret of “ setting our financial house in order is 
“shortly this,—‘Don’t expend imperial revenues upon local 
“objects, but give the local Government a discretionary power 
“ to raise their own funds for purely local purposes.' " But 
the previous question arises, what are imperial revenues ? 
If we aro to assume that the existing revenues of Madras are 
imperial and to be appropriated by the Imperial Government, 
whilo we leave Madras to such supplemental resources as it 
may bo able to command for the construction of the public 
works which it requires, we mock its demand for independence. 
We take the revenues, and get rid of all importunities tor their 
restitution. Surely, we must see that decentralization of this 
order would simply iuflict further wrong upon the local 
Governments. The principle which should guide us is obvious. 
To meet the imperial charges of the army, debt, home treasury, 
&c., tho Imperial Government should receive in the first place, 
the proceeds of all such taxes os fall with equal weight upon the 
whole country, such as customs’ duties, salt, stamps, opium, the 
post office, &c. The land revenue which falls with unequal 
weight upon the provinces, must plainly be held to be a local tax, 
also the abkaree, and all other taxes, the weight oi which is not 
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The table ivxeaMhe fait tli.-t Lowr I’nninrvs are con¬ 

tributing im mon ill.Hi £039.'U* a \ear iow.inl" tlu charge- of 
the Imperial (ho yyinncnt Tin* wiper nl flic land rexenue, 
except this unioned, i- amuiaUx .ibsnybed in the ^ 'd ot the cixil 
administration end pnbl c \\*>il •. In I’ombaA t!u* ease would 
he worse, hut that tin land Up tc !i<»t hcijvo permanently settled, 
may be expected 1m -.md-1 >\ e !■« ie f niii the outlay ni.ifle upon 
public work- w.civ tones "W r. The land tax '% wosay.^tlie 
local tax of each piiMinee, a! I the oilier tax's, cu'doms, duties, 
salt, stain]n, opium iv\enue, Ac., being stricth imperial in their 
nature; as in ••on.‘mlthey biAp/M|Ually upon the whole Country, 
and where t law do no 1 , "iigli J . ->1 ouee to he made to do so. 

Let us i >nee innio ‘■.limnuiT h 1 ami eotnpan* t lie expenditure upon 
j hi rely local purposes, wntli die piote< els of the one purely local-tax 


during the 

last, cielit year'. 
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t.nii'l 
li< i ■ 

£ 

c 

£ 

Deficit 

£ 

Bengal. 

. 81 .‘.*02.400 

20.1 1^,100 

5,051,300 

1,449,870 

Bombay .... 

. 27 .r»0<',.000 

29 055>70 

10,053,000 

Madras. 

. 8'i.stn.oon 

22.793, t *00 


N. W. P. 

. 32,MS7.(H)0 

17.5ii2.OoO 

15,325,000 


Puniaub .... 

. 15, I SO, iOS 

13,550.100 

] ,524,398 


Ondh . 

. R.7:u,iL*l 

4.722,000 

4,012,121 

1,448,000 

C. Tiwinces. 

4. l . *00.000 

5.75S.IMK) 

’ 95,552 

Burmab . 

. 4,191,52*2 

4,099 000 



It is clear at n glance from this table that Madras, tho North- 
West Provinces, and Oudh an* overweighted. Tho expen- 
tliture upon public works in Bombay has been abnormally high 
(£9,500,000 in eight years), and tie* result is a deficit there, justly 
chargeable, howoxer, against the future increment of its laud 
revenue. Bombay should hi.* allowed to spend what it pleases 
upon its land, but should not be allowed to look to the Imperial 
Treasury for tho funds. The North-West Provinces, Madras, 
and Oudh are at present being mado tho u milch-cow” of tho 
Imperial Treasury. These figures will come, xve bcliove, upon ull 
as a surprise, oar finance being a chaos, full of darkness and in¬ 
justice; but happily ever struggling into light and order. ■ 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING. 

----- -— 

TAXATION. 

Wb have beon attempting in the last two or throo numbors 
of the Statistical Reporter to give some general idea of the 


standard ofllvliig among the people of India. Upon the whole, 
the jail dMaries of the provinces are perhaps a somewhat 
favorable pi< lir e of Iho ordinary style of living in tho country, 
and if we add th.-ieto the simple luxuries of tobacco, pan-sop- 
aivo, and sweetmeats, we exhaust the table of the Hindoo. 

,l The food of iln- common people,” says Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, “both In 1 he country and in towns, is unleavened bread 
with boiled xegetablcs, clarified butter or oil, and spices. 
Smoking tobacco is almost, the only luxury. Some few smoke 
intoxicating drug: -; and tho lowest castes alone, and even they 
rarely, get diuuk with spirits. Drunkenness isVonfincd to damp 
countries, Midi as Bengal, tho ('oueans, and some parts of the 
south of India. It increases in our territories, whoro spirits are 
taxed ; but is so little of a natural propensity, that the absolute 
| prohibition <>f spirits, wluch exists in most Native states, is 
j sufficient to k< ep it down. Opium, which is used to great excess 
I in the west of llindoostau, is peculiar to the Rajpoots, and does 
not affect the lower classes. All but the jioorest jjeople chew 
j betel (ii pungent aromatic leaf) with the hard nut of areoa, mixed 
| w'itli a sort «»f lime made from shells and xvitli various spices, 

' itcefivding to ihe person’,* idea ns. Some kinds of fruit are choap 
i and i oumion. The upper classes, at least the Brahmin part of 
1 them, have \riy little ).<mre variety ; it consists in tho greater 
i number of' kinds of vegetables and spices, and the cookery; 

! as-afa'tida is a levoenle ingredient, as giving to some of their 
j richer dishes something of the il.ivour of llesh. The caution 
1 used against cal mg mil of dishes or on carpets defiled by other 
! eiedes gnesri- iii..nine curious custom. At a great Brahmin 
dinner, w here 1 \unt\ or thirty diHcivnt dishes and condiments 
are placed bof.nv e.ich individual, all are served in vessels made 
of leaves sew*i d together. These are jilaced on the bare floor, 
which, os a substitute fur a table cloth, is decorated for a certain 
distance in front oft In* guests with patterns of flowers, &c., very 
prettily bud out in li\rly-coloured sorts of sand spread through 
frames in winch the pattern^ are rut, and swept away after the 
ilumer. The interior caster of Hindoos eat meat, and careless 
about their vessels; metal, especially, can always he purified hy 
scouting. In all classes, however, the difference of caste 'leads 
t<> a want of s-iciabilil \. A soldier, or any one away from his 
family, cooks his solitary meal for himself, and finishes it with¬ 
out a companion, or any of Ihe pleasures of tho table, but those 
derived from taking the necessary .supply of food. All cat xvith 
their fingers, and scrupulously was before and alter meals.” 

One of the mo-d. curious delusions of our time is the notion 
that a people whose tastes are so simple, and yet ho much in 
accordance with the climate, .should ever be successfully taxed 
i li rough 0:1 ie (Alstom House. The hope of sueli success is Ghe- 
rished in forgetfulness of the fact that no tax ever draws well 
until it reaches the masses. Tho success of indirect taxation 
at homo arises from the fact that through the Custom House 
lies the highway of half a dozen products of foreign industry, 
consumed by every man, woman, and child in the country. In 
India, tho people grow literally everything which they require 
at their own door. In England we get a very largo revenue from 
a very small duty upon tea, because every one uses tea ; from 
sugar because every one uses sugar; and from coffee, because 
every one uses coffee, and because tea, sugar, and coffee are all 
products of foreign industry that must pass the Custom House. 
A glance at tho following table, showing tho consumption per 
head of populat ion in the United Kingdom of a few artioles of 
foreign produce, may help to fasten on the mind of the reader the 
conviction we have so long striven to spread in this country i— 

Annual Consumption of foreign Produce, United Kingdom 1870. 


Sngar and Mollnsses.51-06 lbs. per head of population* 

Tea. 3'84i „ „ »> 

Ooffo©. . 1.01 „ ,, M 

Cocoa. 0.23 „ ,, u 

Tobacco. 1*87 „ i, m 

Tallow . 6*72 „ „ »» 

Rico . 6‘43 „ „ » 

09 06 lbs* per heed 

Wines 1869. .... t .,f0'49 gallons per head 


Spirits „ homo and fbroign 0*98 » ,* 
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With every man, woman, and child in the kingdom thus con¬ 
suming 70 llw. of foreign produce $>er annum, and nine bottles 
(14 gallonJt of wines and spirits, vvlwt wonder that the Custom 
House yields a revenue ? 

Few persons have any adequate idea of the quantity of foreign 
produce consumed by even the poorest in England. A wealthy 
family, keeping 17- indoor servants, carefully managed, and span- 
tiling £6,000 a year, will consume every year we are told,— 

Tea. 230 lbs., or 11 lbs. per head. 

Coffee.. 180 ,, ,, ,, 

.Sugar . g,061 „ 08 „ „ 

* Wine . 166 gal. 8 gallons 

Beer.2,200 „ 105 ,» „ 

Spirits . 51 „ 24 „ „ 

JThe consumption of the manual labour class throughout the 
country, was made the subject of exact enquiry by Mr. Baxter 
about two years ago. He found that the average consumption 
of fifteen families of journeymen printers in Westminister, each 
family consisting of 4} persons, was as follows :— 

Tea . 21 lbs. per year. 

Coffee . 21 „ „ 

Sugar. 151 „ „ 

Tobacco. 61 „ ,, 

Beer .105 gallons per year 

Spirit. 2 „ „ 


Tho averago income of these families amounted to about £92 
a year, of which the rental absorbed £25, and there was Btill thiH 
enormous consumption of foreign produce. The average con¬ 
sumption of six families in still pooror circumstances, living in 
the east of London ,and earning an averago income of £53 10s. 
per year, was,— 


Tea . 

. 19 

lbs. 

per year 

Coffee . 

. 64 

u 

)) 

Sugar . 

.147 

„ 

»» 

Tobacco.. 


>> 

11 

Beer . 

. 35 

gal. 

per year. 

Spirits . 

. 1 

»» 

»» 


The rental in this case absorbed nearly £14 of tho income. 
The consumption of tho same class of workmen in the country 
towns of England was considerably higher, tho amount saved in 
rentaHjoing spent in food. Thus tho consumption of a Sheffield 
workman’s family earning £62 a year, hut paying only £8 
rental/ was,— 


Tea 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

V Beei 


... ‘ 321 lb., per year. 


39 

. 182 
. 144 

. 150 


i» ii 


ii ;i 

gab i. 


Tho consumption of the agricultural classes in tho uamo 
neighbourhood, but oarning lower wages, told still the same 
story;— • 


Earnings .Father 

Mother 

Children 


Expenditure .Bent and Bates 


£39-0-0 
3-12-0 
5 -8-0 

- £ 48-0-0 

£ 4-11-6 


Consumption ... .Tea • ... 

Coffee ... 
Sugar ... 
Tobacco 
Beer ... 


19 lbs. per yoar. 

13, „ 

90 „ 

0 .1 i, 

68 gal. „ 


Tho consumption of the very poorest class of agricultural 
laborers in tho country, the farm laborers of Devonshire, where 
families of 5 and 6 persons are earning less than £29 a year 
(25 Bs. a month) and paying £3-10 a year for rent, was still as 
follows:— 


Tea,. 64 lbs. a year per family of 6 persons. 

Coffee. 4 » » *» 

Sugar.84 ii ii » 

Tohaooo. 24 „ „ „ 


We pause for a moment to express our indignation at the 
disclosure this table makes. No one will allege that the stand¬ 
ard of living of the average workman in the towns of Eng¬ 
land is above the requirements of the climate, while it is 
plainly luxury itself compared with the starvation standard 
of the agricultural poor. And yet we have men in India whose 
one aim seems to be to introduce the landlord system with 
its attendant curses into India* as^he height of their stateman- 


ship and ambition. Now we have adduced these figures to give 
nerve to the conviction so imperfectly grasped in this country, 
that taxes are really productive only when they reach the 
masses, only when they reiu>h evorylxxly. We have not 
tho smallest doubt of the possibility of raising a very 
considerable revenue in India fVom direct taxes falling upon 
everybody, like the capitation tax of Bunpah. What wo have 
ever doubted and denied is the possibility of our raising a large 
revenue in India from indirect taxation, unless we tax the ne¬ 
cessaries of life grown in the country itself; for the simple reason 
that tho tastes of the people and the traditional standard of living 
amongst them are so exceedingly simplo. 

OUR EXCISE.—IT. 


It is impossible to follow up the suggestions which wore raised 
in tho Indian Economist for January regarding the possible state 
of our Excise Revenue in India without collecting and sifting all 
kinds of details known and understood only by experts and local 
officials. Figures are only symptoms which may easily mislead ; 
they may indicate wide differences of result; but the causes can 
only l>e ascertained positively by a much more comprehensive 
analysis than can be effected by mere comparison of returns. 
However, if any official {lersonage thinks the matter worth look¬ 
ing into, we can propose one or two rules for his general guidance. 
His object is supposed to ho to satisfy himself that tho rovenuo 
froiii intoxicating spirits and drugs in India is not diminished, 
or at least kept from rising as it might, by smuggling 011 a consi¬ 
derable scale. And he may confine his investigations to those 
provinces in which the Central Distillery System is used; sinco, 
whore distillation is in the hands of tho monopolist farmers, they 
themselveH may ho relied upon to put down interlopers; on tho 
other hand, whore the State has broken up all monopolies of dis¬ 
tillation, and has merely insisted that all stills must bo worked 
under Government inspection, in order that the still-head duty 
per gallon may be duly realized—there it is obvious that tho State 
has undertaken, as the first condition of a successful excise 
rovenuo, to put down and utterly extinguish contraband distil¬ 
leries. If this condition be not rigidly fulfilled, tho system has 
failed ; and even a non-official can perceive at a glance tlmt tho 
task is very difficult. The raw material for brewing liquor 
grows wild over half of India; the only machinery needful 
is a pijJkin and a bamboo ; the jungles afford at once 
fuel, material, and concealment; and tho police have been known 
to bo conveniently blind. Moroover, even when the distilloiy is 
actually carried on within tho Government enclosure, the dan¬ 
ger is hardly less. Tho officer who measures quantity, tests 
quality, and levies tho duty, is an ill-paid native clerk, who is 
exposed to severe temptations, for he can cheat tho Government 
both as to the quantity and quality of tho liquor passed out, and 
can levy the differential duty for his own privy purse, with- 
out tho possibility of being detected save by treacherous 
espionage. Wo believe that recent close scrutiny into the manage¬ 
ment of the Salt duty as taken at the pans in Bombay, has 
produced a violent presumption that very large quantities of 
salt pass out free ; yet the Salt Customs establishment, is much 
stronger in every sense than tho ordinary staff of an Excise 
Department. 

Thus stand the probabilities of the coho. They must 
be taken for what they may bo worth in various parts 
of India; but they seem to present prima facie ground for 
disquietude, wherever the Central Distillery System has not 
been rigidly supervised. Of course, we cannot tell whether 
rigid supervision is or is not universal; but the mere examina¬ 
tion of returns, if they could be compared throughout India, 
might lead one a little further. Suppose, for instance, we could 
obtain from each province and government under the Central 
Distillery System, a statement giving the number of shops 
licensed to sell liquor, and giving also the number of gallons of 
liquor passed out (duty paid) from the stills,—we should then see 
what rates the number of shops bear in different parts of 
India to the number of gallons—that is, what quantity of liquor 
each shop draws from the taxed still. If some shops drew an 
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fuueediuffly small quantity, this would be suggestive, for the 
dealor must sell a certain quantity, or iiie trade would not keep 
him. And if these returns could be taken for a term of, say five 
years, wo should be able to determine the very imj>ortant question 
whether the number of retail shops is increasing or decreasing 
in due ratio with the variations in quantity of liquor distilled. 
All the retail shops «are supposed, bo it remembered, to deal 
with the taxed Btills, dnd with no other. If, therefore, in any 
province the number of retail shops has increased, while the 
quantity of liquor passed from stills is the same, this is odd, but 
not very remarkablo, for competition may have come into play ; 
but if the retail trade in liquor is found, by the gradual multi¬ 
plication of shops, to lie flourishing handsomely, while the out¬ 
flow from the taxed stills remains sluggish, then we may begin 
tosnifl'vory suspiciously about ^he neighbouring jungles and hole- 
und-cornor suburbs. And os soon as the still-ho id liquor begins 
Actually to decrease in quantity passed out, while the retailers 
are driving a thriving and spreading trado—if such a coincidence 
be ever disciosod by any statistical comparison—then we may 
fairly and reasonably adopt tho conclusion that tho smuggler has 
boon too much for the virbuo or the vigilance of the exciseman. 
We havo recently observed in tho Indian Mirror an article upon 
41 Abkai'c.! Administration,” which brings up again very heavily 
against the English Government the old charge of encouraging 
liquor distdlory for the Bake of increasing tin reveuucdenved from 
it. Upon this mattor our present article d'>»*p not touch, for the 
only point now at issue is whether the Farming System (when 
properly managed) encourages drinking more than tho Central 
Distillery System ; or whether it merely raisod more revenue 
from tho same consumption. We have said that if the Central 
Distihery System can be proved to havo chocked intemperance, 
the loss of revenue is a gain to the commonwealth. However, we 
observo that tho hull an Mirror declares that “ tho number of 
Jl shops for the side of intoxicative liquor and drugs has, we be- 
4i lieve.y more than quadrupled iri most of tho largo villages and 
4 ‘ during the last 20 yoar», at the lowest estimate.” If this be 
true, then no condemnation can be too strong for such shameful 
maladministration. But may we venture to ask our contem¬ 
porary for statistics ? It is oasy, moreover, to rcjioat the cry that 
no drinking went on under Native rule ; but tho only persons 
who can now say what did go on in provinces which we now 
hold, are those who have carefully examined the old revenue 
accounts of our predeco^ors, and who know whata vast amount 
of contraband distillation prevailed under their loose and 
unmethodical administrations. We should be glad to soo the 
Indian Mirror return to the subject, aud deal with it moro pre¬ 
cisely. 

PRODUCE OF THE LAND IN N. W. PROVINCES. 

To the Editor of the M Indian Economist.’* 

Sir,—I acknowledge the courtesy and ability of your criticism 
on my estimate of the agricultural produce of the N. W. P., but 
I will not trespass on your space by going largely over the 
aome ground again. I will only say that I did uot intend to 
draw such a “ hard and fast” line as you represent. I accepted 

rate of 26 seers per rupee, although I asserted that 30 Beers 
was a more accurate rate to assume as the price which agricul¬ 
turets get for their produce, for this, and not the average market 
price, is the true point to be considered. The cultivator sells his 
produce in December and in May, and sells it always at a rate a 
little below the market rate for that produce at that time, the 
market rate itself being lower at that time than at any other 
month in the year. That jowaree sells much higher in May, and 
barley in October, is no good to the cultivator but pure loss : 
the increase goes tothebunnia as interest on the capital em¬ 
barked in his trade. At 30 seers Idle gross consumption, by my 
reckoning* amounts only to £6 millions sterling ; I added on 4 
millions to cover the margin necessary for the items you mention, 
the small luxuries ef the agriculturists, and the higher style of 
living in towna .1 You confront me with an estimate which gives 
JRs. 0-2-3 a day* 9f the cost of a man’s- subsistence. To this 


I reply that in every English household in the N, W. there are 
several servants receiving only Rs, 4 or Rs. 4-8 a month, or 
Be. 0-2-2 to Bs. 0-2-6 a day. Yet on this I have frequently 
known a family of 5 and 6 mouths to be fed and clothed*. Such 
people are, of coiu*se, far worse off than a cultivator who con¬ 
sumes the produce of his own land, and so far is not affected by a 
rise in the market. 

But tho principal point that you insist on is the value of fodder, 
(jowar stalk, chaff, oil-cake, and cotton seod,) which you estimate 
much more highly than I did, putting it, on c the strength of 
some Sindhana returns which I have not seen or have forgotten, 
at half tho value of the grain. Now hero you will notice that 
I was careful to speak of the selling value of foddef, 
meaning thereby not the market value, but the quantity for 
which I suppose that a market exists. The distinction I wish 
to draw is this : Fodder is not, and from its woight cannot be, 
carried far, nor is there much more produced than is required for 
home consumption. The demand of the large central towns is 
supplied by the neighbouring villages from their surplus produc¬ 
tion. But suppose that over a largo tract the system of cattle¬ 
feeding was suddenly changed, that stall-feeding was given up, 
and more land placed under pasturage, and that all the fodder 
was suddenly thrown on the markot, what would be tho rosulfc ? 
Thero would be no sale for it, and the price would fall to nothing. 
Under the present economic condition of the country, there is a 
demand only for a very moderate supply, that supply being the 
surplus above homo consumption. If a hundredth part of the 
fodder produced is sold, ami if much more than that could not bo 
sold at all, it is idle to take the market price as tho ruling rate, 
and, multiplying it by a hundred, to say that is the “value of the 
fodder.” As a mattor of fact, the “ selling value” is the price 
fetched by the surplus only—the price of the small quantity that 
is not required for consumption at homo, and for wliich alone a 
demand exists. 

But whether this be so or not, I wish to point out how little 
any concession on this score assists tho main line of your 
argument as to the relatiou betwoen produce and landitax. 
If the discussion is to be conducted only in the dry light of a 
philosophical enquiry, and to turn merely on the purchasing 
value of agricultural produce, I will agree (for the sake of the 
argument) that a higher value ought to be placed on fodder. 
But when you try to effect a junction between this branch line 
and your main argument as to what the assessment ought to 
be, I must assert that your argument is, to a certain extent, 
sell-destructive. The higher you raise the rate of consumption, 
tho less nmrgin you loavo for taxation, since it is obvious that 
whatever be tho quantity that the agriculturist with all h?s 
frugality, necessarily consumes, that minimum must be deduct¬ 
ed from his income in a financial point of view, and only the 
balance remains as a fund out of which rent can be paid. From 
this point of view, I think you miut concede the truth of my 
statement about fodder. Of course if the fodder is used, as you 
say it is in Nimor to support cattle bred foi sale, that is not 
home consumption in my sense, and the fodder goes as fairly 
into tho fund for taxation as if it was sold direct. But in the 
North-West the conditions are difleront: not only is there no 
breeding of cattle for sale, except in a few peculiar tracts, but, 
of the plough-cattle who are required to raise the produce we 
are discussing, not more than half (if so much) are home-bred, 
the rest are purchased from Bundlekhund and Central India. 
This fodder, then, supplies nothing to the tax-fund; it only goes 
to support the human and animal mechanisms by the exertiops 
of which the existence of a tax-fund at all is created and made 
possible. . In order to ascertain what this tax-fund is, we most 
deduct the necessary .minimum consumption of agriculturists 
whom I take at f of the total population from the groas pro¬ 
duce. I add to the consumption 1| million sterling (in 
Hume’s calculation put it at 8 annas per head) paiiffor salt, and 
half a million as the price of half the plough-cattle, (assuming 
the total number to be 50,000 pair|at 6 annasperplough, 
avenge value Rupees 30 per jpstf (duration of worldhg llfr lO 
year*.) This, theri, tirfcdw the^oaieul^lbii of the euipKis'eiahdii 
on your own 
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Gross prodnoe 

Minimum oonsumpUou 




food Of 80 millions ... 

... 60 millions. 

46 millions. 

Seed Corn 

... JO * »» 

10 „ 

Clothing .. 

... 6 » 

44 ii 

Fodder and Carden ... 

... 6 » 


Exports 4 . 

Salt ... ... ••• 

... 8 v, 

0 »» 

4 „ 

Plough-cattle. 

o it 

I „ 


99 

674 


surplus 244 millions, so that if the true theoretic rack-rent 
were taken, if # every cultivator paid in rent every penny that 
the produce over and above what is neoessary to keep him 
alive, the gross rental of the province would be 24 millions, and 
the land-tax, which is half the rental, would amount to 12 mil¬ 
lions. The possible maximum, on your assumption, is therefore 
nearly three times the present assessment, or 24 times what it 
will probably be when the re-settlement is completed; but far 
less than you have yourself calculated a fair find full assess¬ 
ment to be* But now turn to my estimate. I put the total 
produce at 47 millions, reckoning export at 10 millions, but 
this figure, which I assumed with the greatest hesitation, was 
meant as an approximation to the full market value of the 
manufactured exports, which are chiefly indigo and sugar. It 
is obivious, however, that the value to the agriculturist is very 
much less. A great portion of the price is due to the manufac¬ 
turing labor and capital expended on it. Indigo, for instance, 
which as plant is worth 40 Bupecs to the cultivator, sells 
for 320 Bupees in its manufactured state, and 1 shall probably 
be well within the mark if I put these exports as worth in the 
market double the value of the raw produce to the cultivator, 
qu-aod hoc, they may be taken at 5 millions. I confess 
that this is more a guess than an estimate, but I offer it only as 
the best I con form :— 

Value of Groan i>ro- Home consumption of 
duoe to the onlti- the cultivator 

vator. 

Food of 80 millions.80 millions 224 millions. 

Seed corn. 3 „ 3 „ 

Clothing . 2 „ 14 „ 

Fodder..'.. 2 ,, 0 ,, 

‘Export . 6 „ 0 ,, 

Salt and Plough bullooka ... 0 ,, 2 „ 

42 . 29 

The surplus here,L e. the rack-rent, is 13 millions. The full 
land-tax, if no cultivating or intermediate rights intercepted any 
portion of the rent-fund, would be six and a half millions. As 
I have said before, the full account, when completed, would pro¬ 
bably be five millions if no part of the province were permanently 
settled, and three millions, by’ my calculation of theyrock-rent, 
are intercepted by cultivators who enjoy a beneficial interest in the 
land. The actual rent-roll of the North-West Provinces is ten 
millions sterling, of which the Government share at present is 
four and will Boon be four and a half millions. If all our districts 
were liable to re-settlement, it would be five millions, and the 
actual and theoretical land-tax would agree together. 

There is another way of testing your conclusion which I have 
not left room for myself at the dole of this long letter to do 
justice to. We in this province are not unfortunately without 
records of assessments which have crushed out the life of the 
people, destroyed tho heritage of races, imperilled the safety of 
the State, and broken down in the end. These records stand as 
beacons to our settlement officers to warn them oft the shoals 
they should avoid- It is possible, of course,—nay, it is 
natural—to fall into the opposite extreme ; but though you 
have shown that Chaiybdis is dangerous, it is not the less true 
that Scylla is fatal. If, then, I can shew that an assessment 
framed on your principles would be more crushing and more 
ruinous than an assessment famous for its severity, and which was 
found to be impracticably high, I shall have urged a strong 
rebutter against the charge you bring against settlement officers. 

/ I ha^e lying on my table, in the December number of the 
Jtf. tyrBmmm Reporter, Mr. MoConaghetfs excellent report on 
pergunneh Thiror in the Mynpooree district. This pergunnah 
oneof thebestofthesetttement officers 

5 f 


of those days, Mr Bdmonstone, afterwards lieutenant Governor 
of the N. W. Provinces He fixed on it au assessment of Rupees 
96,177. In teo years, this assessment had utterly broken down, 
a third of the land had changed hands, tho reveuue could not 
be collected, and in 1846 it had to be reduced by 94 per oent to 
Bupees 74,990. Now by your calculation 24 millona of acres 
produce 92 millions sterling, or £3 5/6 per acre, and you maintain 
that in the good old times half or a third of this was actually 
taken, and that now even a mistaken tyuty ought not to reduce 
the land-tax below a sixth. In 1840 there were in this per gun- 
nah 36,838 aores of cultivated land, whose produce at £ 3-5-6 per 
acre was 14,12,140 Bupees. Your minimum assessment on this 
would be Bupees 2,35,456. Grant that that produce has doubled 
in value sinco 1840 (which is an extravagant admission), still 
the gross value was then Rupees 7,06,070, one-sixth of which 
would bo Rupees 1,17,080 or larger by Rupees 21,503, or nearly 
20 per cent more than an assessment that signally broke down. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

C. A. Elliott. 

The same gentloman writes to us in another letter— 

-“As to Nimar, you say nothing of tenures. If our assessment 
“ was a rent, you would be unanswerable, but it is a tax on rent, 
u and as such we can’t raise the rent, or touch it, or take more 
M than half of it, be it ever so low.” 

/ 

It is necessary to remind the writer that that which seems to 
him so natural, the commutation of the State claim to rental 
into a more tax upon the rental, is one of the chief subjects of 
our co mplaint. Under the ascendency of the school that has been 
incessantly tampering with tho land revenue these years, our 
settlement officers have been instructed in tho North-West 
Provinces to abandon half tho rental (nett assets they call it) 
to the so-called proprietor, whereas under the last settlement 
his appointed share was but one-third. In tho Central Provinces, 
there was no proprietor-class at all, but Sir Richard Temple, 
equal to the occasion, has been allowed deliberately to ornate a 
class to share the rental with tho State. Without entering upon 
the vexed question of tho existence of proprietary rights in the 
North-West under Native rule, we are willing to accept it os a 
fact that such rights did exist, and that they were properly 
recognized by allowing their owners to appropriate a third of the 
rental, or nett assets, in assertion of those rights. Nothing is 
more 'certain at the same time than that this concession created 
a settled proprietorship in land, unknown in tho country under 
the exigencies and irregularities of Native rule. 

A most generous and considerate treatment of these most 
doubtful rights had been shown, and if any change whatever 
were to be made with regard to them, every teacher of economic 
science will affirm, as with one voice, that the interest of the 
commonwealth pointed either to the reduction of their amount, 
or to their redemption by the State. But in some way or other 
the world knows not now, some one or other, the world knows 
not who, has taken it upon himself in the last few 
years to lay it down an a rule of all re-assessments that the 
State claim should be again lowered, and that instead of one- 
third assets these so-called proprietors should be allotted one-half 
the rental. The ^'Hlement officer is simply carrying out his 
instructions.. It is a school of statesmen in Calcutta who are 
responsible ■ \the change; a change, as wo have said, 
in the teeth *)f the direction in which the State should have 
moved, af all economic authorities agree. The same school 
having their fling in the Central Provinces, have there created 
a proprietary as for the very purpose of conferring upon them 
one-half the S\ rights. Our correspondent complains that we 
a nothing' of tenures” in Nimar. Why our columns were 
filled, we thought, with the Malgoozar, at the risk of sickening 
our readers with the name. 

We say “ nothing of tenures ”—why 1 We simply refuse to re¬ 
cognise them l We demand their abolition; we say that 
their creat ion is an outrage, and that the men who have assumed 
a right of alienating one-half th? r State rights in the soil, should 
see their work reversed before their eyes. A more daring i#vo- 
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lution wan never mode than that which Sir Richard Temple htf 
effected in these Central Provinces, in transferring the State 
claim to the rental of the land to the inalgoozar. We are only 
u]>on the threshold of this Malgoosar question, and we shell 
have to burden our columns with it many days to come. We 
take tip the first Settlement Report of these Provinces that 
comes to hand. It happens to be the Chindwaree report, and 
hero is what the Commtssiouer himself tells us about its tenures : 
** From the time of the Mahrafcta rule, the laud has always been 
“hold on what may be called Zemindaree tenure. Every 
« village had its Patel, who paid the revenue to Government, 
« drawing the rents from the cultivators. The remuneration 
41 of the Patel was, as is stated, about 15 per cent, on the rental. 
“ The amount assessed on the village waB made known to him; he, 
41 again, distributed this amount among the various cultivators. 
“ As is shown by Mr. Ramsay, neither the Tatel nor the culti- 
4 ‘ vat or a had any jlwd and indefeasible rights in the soil. The 
4i whole of the land belonged to the Government absolutely ; and, 
“ifa Patel refused to accept the terms offered him,or a culti¬ 
vator to pay his quota of the assessment, the former would 
“ havo been ousted from the Patelnhip, and the latter from his 
44 holding. The present settlement has been made with the 
44 Malgoozurs (Putols) to whom proprietary rights over their villages 
“ have been conceded.'’ And so, instead of the traditional 15% 
U]Km Government collections, these mushroom proprietors arc 
allowed and encouraged to screw whatever thoy can get out of the 
cultivator, whilot.hcirown contribution to the State is fixed at a 
few ami;us per ucre for 30 years to conic* The course is so 
monstrous, so scandalous, so fraught with ruin in the future, that 
we are amazed that the whole Press- of India has not long since 
forced its reversal upon the State. We protest with our whole 
might against the modem proceeding in the North-West of 
conferring half the rental upon men who were but doubtfully 
entitled to a third, and iu the Central Provinces of conferring 
the entire rental—for that is what it comes to—upon a class that 
had no claim even to a fraction of it, but from time immemorial 
had roceivod merely 15 per cent, for collecting the Government 
assessment. 

Were this revolution one socially or economically desirable 
wc could understand its having been sanctioned, but it simply 
moans social convulsion and economic ruin to the provinces. 
Who shall arise to rcverso the wrong l And wheu do our con¬ 
temporaries mean to look into it? 

——- ■— • 

WE have replied not without some pardonable but uninten¬ 
tional warmth to our correspondent’s statement, that wo say 44 no¬ 
thing about tenures. 11 We protest to Mr. Elliott—who is in a very 
influential ixisition, a position which no one, moreover, in the 
country is more qualified to fill—that this modern practice in 
the North-West of raising the so-called proprietor’s share in the 
rental from one-third to one-half the assets, to the loss and 
damage of the State, is an injustice and a wrong. Mr. Elliott 
himself tells us in his interesting letter, that the actual 
rent-roll of the Provinces is .£10,000,000 sterling a year. Well, 
we should be well content with £10,000,000 sterling as the issue 
of alt our criticism ; and we know very well that under native 
rule a very mild percentage of this sum would havo been ac¬ 
corded to privato proprietary rights. Where our native pre¬ 
decessors would have taken £10,000,000 sterling, less a mild 
percentage for collection or for doubtful proprietary rights, 
wo, it is allowed, have been taking only £4,000,000. It will soon 
lie a four and half millions however; and if all the districts 
were liable to re-settlement, would be five millions. Four mil¬ 
lions and half, then, ore all we are to expect from the land of 
the North-West Provinces for 30 years to coins, where our pre¬ 
decessors would have been taking ten. So that in the face of our 
enormous expenditure upon irrigation and railways in the Pro¬ 
vinces, past and prospective, the rent receivable by the State 
in the year 1900 is to be about what it was in 1840. So great a 
revolution in the condition of the people has taken place already, 
while we are but half way through the period, as to be 
without parallel, and the gross produce of the land upon the 
most moderate computation has risen 40 per oentin value : still 


the assessment cannot be raised. We put the case thus, because 
in the absence of exact statistics, it is in this way onfy that we 
can demonstrate the fact we are insisting upon, that the land is 
under-assessed. It is only right to add that our correspondent 
does not conceal that he does some injustice to his own oonvi- 
tions by his letter. There is no violation of confidence in our 
saying that he tells us in private communications that our 
strictures wore really needed, and that our settlement officers 
wore undoubtedly drifting into under-assesBment from the fear 
that higher ones would break down. 

It would be easy for us to go through the letter step 
by step uud reply to it, but in the absence of statistics 
that are reliable it would serve no good purpose, and 
we have no desire for a mere argumentative victor^ aug 
more than Mr. Elliott. His letters are very valuable 
and welcome, and we rejoico to know that he, at all events, 
is alive to tho wisdom and* necessity of our resisting the farther 
efforts of a SofTool who, by their tampering with the revenue, 
have brought upon us all our present embarrassments. To 
check this evil is all we write for. 

What Mr. Elliott says concerning the fund from which tho rent 
comes is of course true ; but it does not help us in this contro¬ 
versy. The fund will vary in amount according to the value 
of the harvest, and it is this question of value that is in dispute. 
We are satisfied that Mr. Elliott’s estimate is too low, and tho 
tax-fund from which the rent comes considerably higher than 
he supposes. The harvest consists in the main of food for man 
and fodder for boast, and we boliove that his estimates of both 
are too low, but iu the absence of exact information we can only 
full back upon such general demonstrations as we have given 
above. 

Before leaving this subject of produce however, and the 
consumption of food by the people, we may observe that Mr. 
Elliott scorns to havo forgotten, and we had ourselves over¬ 
looked, his own elaborate account some years ago of the 
style of living, and the value of fodder in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. In bis Settlement Report of the Hoshungabad district, 
he tells us (para 81) “that the cultivator or laborer generally 
“ eats three times a day, and that a seer of rice or wheat flour, 
“ or one and a quarter seers of jowar, are reckoned the average 
“ food of a hard-working able-bodied man.” 

As a seer of flour is equivalent to 2$ lbs. of grain, Mr. 
Elliott’s ostimate of the average consumption of the Central 
Provinces corroborates Captain Forsyth’s. Is the standard of 
living lower in the North-West than in Central India ? In 
spite of the finer physique of tho people, we are half disposed to 
believe that^'t must be so. Upon the whole, we are disposed still t<^ 
maintain that our estimate of the food-crop of the Provinces at 
2 lbs. per head per day, including therein the consumption by 
cattle, cannot lie safely lowered. Mr. Elliott himself tells us in 
the Report already quoted, that 44 the cultivator who owns four 
44 bullocks has, on an average, two or three cows and a buffalo 
44 also, and that the bullocks will get half a seer of ulsi or teora 
44 a day for two months.” Again (para 60) th&t 44 almost every 
44 cultivator has at least one buffalo, and many have more ; 

44 large cultivators owning often eight or ten buffaloes. They 
44 calve in July or August and remain in milk for six months ; 

44 those that do not calve again next year, give milk for a whole 
44 year. The buffaloes are very well fed, and as long as they 
44 are in milk their owner will grudge them nothing* A seer of 
44 bmola and a seer of oil-cake or ulsi are commonly given as a 
44 daily ration, and in the cold weather the cultivator regularly 
44 cuts a large basketful of leaves of the her for his buffalo. In old 
44 times he sold the ghee ; now that he is rich he eats MS’ 

We suppose that this is a (air description of the farmer’s 
management in the North-West as wallas in these Provincesj 
and that there also, as the cultivator has become rich of late 
years, he himself consumes , what formerly he. sold. Surely, 
however, we must include ouch fodder in our estimate of tho 
product of the land. Under the undue dominsnoe of such views 
aa pro expressed in his letter, Mr. BUfofe excluded frtim hisop- 
tixqats of tbs produce in Hoehungi&Od the fodder-crops a&lmsbi* 

“ Mk>oea,and ootton seed, on the ground that they wore all con. 
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«£allyin a matter connected with the mineral resources of South¬ 
ern India, as we are very busy in a quiet wav exploring several 
-districts with the assistance of the Board, of Revenue and the 
collectors, assistant collectors, and officers of the Engineers 
„and Department of Public Works. The first thing that has 
dtrtick me is the great abundance of the metals, with sandstones, 
shales, and limestones ; next the enormous quantities of 
' porcelain materials, colored clays, and substances useful for 
pottery. These we have been attempting to utilize for many 
years, and 1 hope that ere long we snail be able to disseminate 
a good deal of practical knowledge in the manufacture of good 
kinds of stoneware, glazed pottery, building, draining, and 
ventilating materials, and articles suited for culinary, domestic, 
and sanitary pifiposes. The materials for making, glazing, and 
coloring these are to be found in almost every district in south¬ 
ern India, but the great want for utilizing them is the discovory 
of coal, and to this our attention has been directed for some 
> bight years past, and with better success than I at first antici¬ 
pated. 

“ Colonel Haig has found coal iu extensive beds on the Tal 
rive*; and the Godavery. Colonel Applugath is boring for coal 
on the banks of the Kistna, and has come to very good indica¬ 
tions. Black limestone, grey shale (like ino pins of our Scotch 
coal fields), sandstones with soft slates, and impressions of plants 
■ very like those of the Burdwau and Talchoer coal strata. Mi*. 
Boswell has found better indications, 1 think, of the same coal 
field, further up the Kistna and iu the Pahiad, Guutoor, and 
Datchpilly talooks. The same beds appear to extend into the 
Gimtoor, Nellorc, and Cuddapah districts, where they are ac¬ 
companied by all the proper mineral and metallic indications of 
coal, and now that attention is being drawn to the subject, the 
proper fossils and sandstones are turning up not only in these 
districts, but in several others where we liad very little expecta¬ 
tion of finding them. I will enumerate all theso. I have been getting 
minerals sent to the School of Arts for the last fifteen years in 
very large *quHnti ties by carts, steamers, ships, the railway, and 
canals, often in twenty to thirty tons at a time, and usually 
accompanied by a few baskets-full of the stones, clays, metals or 
minerals which occur in the immediate vicinity. This has 
given me opportunities for ascertaining a good < lea I about the mine¬ 
ral and metallic wealth of Southern India. I will tell you more 
about the metals hereafter, if you and Home of your friends, the 
Buperintendents of divisions iu the Mysore territories, will 
kindly tty to assist us, which they can easily do at a very trifling 
expense, through some of the native subordinates. Tlio latter 
seem in general to be well acquainted with all the metals of 
thejr districts, and they can soon collect samples of them with 
the assistance of a couple of coolies, a pickaxe, hammer, and 
mominatie. 

“ In this letter, however, 1 will keep to coal and its indications, 
telling you where search ought to be made, and in what districts, 
and amongst what strata . Now-a-days it is universally admit¬ 
ted that coal is far more widely disseminated than was thought 
to be the case about thirty years ago, and that it is not confined 
to the true carboniferous strata, though it is always amongst 
them that-thc thickest and richest seams occur, but almost 
invariably at great depths. I must classify these suggestions 
under the three heads of the— 

# 1. Geological indications of coal. a 

2. Mineralogies! ditto. * 

3. Miner’s and coal-viewcr’s indications. 

w It is a melancholy fact that there are Btill great disputes 
between men of science and miners and mineralogists, about 
what are the best indications of coal. I will give you these 
concisely. The geological indications of the best qualities of 
coal, viz, the buthraoita, or jetty coal, stone or Cannes coal, and 
rich bituminous coal, are trap or basaltic rocks alternating with 
sandstofies, soft or hard slates, shales, millstone grits, magnesian 
limes, or tuffacious limes, and white 1 and yellow ochrey clays. 
These strata usually rest upon gneiss mica schists, rolled 
pebbles of jasper, quartzite, and the debris of granite rocks or 
those of primitive formation ; and as soon as the older solid 
granites are reached, it is thought unnecessary to make further 
search for coal. Amongst the slates, shales, and sandstones of 
the true coal formations, there are usually found vast depo¬ 
sits of vegetable remains; plants resembling tree ferns, 
club mosses of a large size, and smaller plants of genera 
nearly all now extinct, though their representatives are 
still to be found in tropical climates. The shells and the 
crustacoffi which occur amongst the true coal formations also 
belong to genera and species a good many pf which are now ex¬ 
tinct. Resides the true coal formations, there are others which 
bear coal beds, as the new red sandstone or tria deposits just 
above coal, the magnesian limestone or dolomites, and the lias 
oolite, cretaceous and tertiary deposits; bat the beds of coal 
found l& theee, although often very extensive, are seldom so 
thidk,:*^ of such good quality, as the first series which is most 
~ ‘ ‘evelopea in England, Scotland, Ireland, land North, 

America. The other series, as the triaa* oolitid ami dolonritio 
coafir aai extensively' deposited in Prance, Germany, Austria. 
Hungary, parts of Russia, and* North America. The* 


indications which acc om pa n y them are extensive deposits of 
sandstones, hones, or whetstones, soft grits, days, htanmarge, 
and sand with gypsum and fossil trees on the surmoe, usually 
more allied to the dicotyledonous, or branching trees, new exist*' 
ing. The shells are both of fresh-water lacustrine or bimcldsfe 
water, and sea shells, often of a gigantic size, as amongst the 
oretaoeous and greensand formations, which often rest upon the 
lias, oolite, dolomite, and new red-aandstone (called also trias 
or jurapio). , 

“ Now it is with this series that wo sfe most likely to find 
coal at first in Southern India, as thosif deposits oodor in very 
extensive beds, and are often aooompaniea by the remains of 
gigantic animals, Tho tertiary and sedimentary deposits often 
contain coal, but usually of an imperfeot kind, as lignite and 
thin bods of bituminous shale. Tho geological indications of this 
class are chiefly soft sandstonos, gravel, rolled pieces of quarts, 
and coucretionary lime with fossil trees occasionally converted 
into stone in the centre, and encrusted with a thin layer of black 
lignite which burns feebly. The mineralogical and metalliferous 
indications of coal are usually gueiss-pegmatite, or some stratifi¬ 
ed form of recon t graritu in fine crystals resting upon mica 
schists, slates, and quartzite, or upou the older granites in large 
crystals. These form the bod upon which coal deposits rest, and 
it is supposed that thoy mark the lower limits of the transition 
formations which correspond with the period of the Noachian 
Deluge. Above theso strata occur enormous deposits of sand¬ 
stone, mica slates, shales, fire clays, and strata containing salt, 
sulphurets of the metals, lead, antimony, copper, manganese-, 
ana iron, sulphates of lime, barytes, &c., showing almost incon- 
testibly that salt-water coming into contact with melted rocks 
and metals, was one of tho great chemical agents which assisted 
in the production of coal deposits. 

“ The miner’s or coal-viewer’s indications are ontiroly dif¬ 
ferent from the ubnvo. He iH guided in his search partly by the 
general foaturos anti scenery of the country, with a few in¬ 
dications of a practically useful nature. These are tho result of 
a long series of investigations that are now reduced by practice 
into a working system which has probably Ixson of more practi¬ 
cal value than the geological researches. The miner starts by 
saying that the best deposits of coal arc usually in flat, level, 
rich alluvial countries, often with miles of black loamy car¬ 
bonaceous soil on the surface, low undulating hills usually of 
sandstone alternating with ironstones, nodular lime, and tniok 
beds of clay, these usually rest upon grits, compact, slaty lime¬ 
stones, and band iron. If the slaty limestones are magnesian 
there will probably be no fossils, as this substance iB very 
destructive both to animal and vegetable life. If band iron and 
flinty slates and shales alternate, the coal will probably be of fine 
quality, and in frequently repeated strata. If whetstones and 
magnesian limestones occur above the coal, it will also be of 
good quality, but it may occur at great depths, as in Lancashire 
and about Newcastle, where shafts have been sunk to 1,800 feet, 
but the coal at this depth is always of very fino quality. There 
arc a fyw other indications which the miner considers to be 
almost invariably good, as the occurrence of galena or Bulphu- 
ret of lead, sulphurets of iron and copper, thin deposits of m^' 
ganese and beds of granular, white, block or grey limes tine, 
cropping out upon fine-grained sandstone, or gneiss, on the sides 
of low undulating hilln backed by precipitous blufi, basaltic, or 
trap dykes with tufucoous lime. Petrifying springs with traver¬ 
tine and encrusting conerotionary lime almost invariably occur 
within a few miles of coal fields, but not above eoal. _ They 
usually mark the vicinity of transition lime and carboniferous, 
strata, tho carbonic acid from which makes the lime more 
soluble. There are seventeen or more instances of this in Great 
Britian and Ireland. 

“In my next-l will give you the result of our practical ap-„ 
plications of these indications of coal to the Madras Presidency- 
Some of them arc very encouraging .”—Madras Mail. 


COAL AND THE GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

We have been requested by Dr. Hunter, the Superintendent 
of the local School of Arts, to give insertion to tnc following 
letter:— 

“ As the best answer to the letter of Mr. Bruce Foote which 
appeared in your issue of the 8th instant, trying to throw ridi¬ 
cule upon Captain Newbold, Colonel Applegath, myself, and 
others who have been searching quietly for cool, will be a state¬ 
ment of a few important facts which have lately come to'light, 
I shall be glad if you can find room for the insertion of the 
acoompanyiug letter in your issue of this evening, and also of 
the accompanying copy of a letter to the Secretary of the Board 
of Revenue on a similar subject. 

“ I differ entirely with some of the members of the Geological 
Survey who have been lately exploring in the Madras Presidency 
in two or three points, and I think it of great importance 
that the public should hear both sides of the question. In the 
first place, Mr. King, Mr. Bruce Foote, and the late M.r* 
Oldham, seem perfectly to ignore the importance of all mineralo- 
gicai and metallic indications of coal, and in my opinion they 
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attach far too much importance to mere geological and fossili- 
ferous indications. I do not deny the importance of these, if we 
had at our command the means for thoroughly searching the 
different strata by borings or deep excavations, but as yet I 
have not heard of a single boring having been made by the 
department in the Madras Presidency. In the second place 
the metallic and mineral indications which have' for some 
time past been sent to the School of Arts have also been 
accompanied by sandstones, iron ores, black, grey, and car¬ 
boniferous limestones, shales, and slates, all of which, with a few 
other indications of both f marine and fluiatile deposits, and the 
frequent occurrence of c petrifying and chalybeate springs, 
point to the probability of the occurrence of coal. I have found 
by practical exjiericnce that the samples of minerals, metals, 
fossils, and other strata, which accompany ooal when distributed 
through districts where similar substances occur, speak far 
more quickly both to the European and Native officials and 
subordinates of a district, than more written or illustrated des¬ 
criptions ; so I have adopted this as a simple and practical 
method of getting at the mineralogy, the metals, and the geology 
of Southern IndflL [ have to return most sincere thanks to a 
number of friends, *both in this country, and to scientific and old 
Indian friends at home, who are quietly and unostentatiously 
helping us to try to find coal. I will give you full particulars of 
what has been going on in this way for some years past, os it is 
but fair to friends and the public, that this information should 
be made known. 

"If Mr. Bruce Foote and Mr. King think that the subject is 
one of such trifling importance as to be put a stop to by ridicule 
and pointed personalities, I decline entering into any contro¬ 
versy with thorn on subjects of this kind. I have visited most of 
the coal-fields of England, Scotland and India, and have collect¬ 
ed the strata minorafs, metals, and fossils which occur in these 
coal-fields, and have distributed specimens widely in Southern 
India in the l>elief that this is a practical way of searching for 
coaL The public can judge for themselves whether it is so or not. 
Ooal and coaly deposits aro turning up in places where they 
were not expected.” 

To the Secretary Board of Revenue. 

SlE,—I have the honor to request you will do me the favor to 
forward the accompanying minerals to Mr. Charles Minchiu, 
Agent to H. II. The Maharajah of Vizianagrum. 

2. I have received on several occasions from tho vicinity of 
Vizianagrum and Vizagapatam some important minerals useful 
in aristic and industrial manufactures; as well as three or four 
othora also of an important kind, which lead me to expect that 
there will be found large deposits of useful metals and perhaps 
deposits of coal. As tho latter would be of immense value to 
the coasting trade of this Presidency, I will point out where the 
seatch for coal ought to commence. * 

3. I have received from the Vizagapatam district, and I 
believe from the vicinity of the Punnigherry waterfall, speci¬ 
mens of incrusting concretionary lime, evidently from a petrify¬ 
ing spring, and from tho same vicinity sandstones, iron ores, 
and clay iron stono conglomerates. Now, as those are minorals 
which almost invariably aecomjwny coal in other parts of the 
world, 1 think it not at all improbable that coal may be found 
between Vizagapatam and Vizianagrum, as there are evidences 
in this vicinity of the upheaving of the old grauite hills, and of 
the formation of sandstone and iron deposits resembling those 
on tho borders of coal fields. The occurrence of iron, manganose, 
copper, lead, and antimony in very large quantities, along with 
soft sandstones, plumbago, or carburet of iron, and plumpudding 
stone conglomerates, all point to this locality os one whore the 
transition rocks have burst through the old coarse granites and 
tho finer grained gneiss or more recent granites, and I believe 
that if proper search were made in this vicinity it might lead to 
the discovery of coal. 

4. It is now acknowledged by Sir R. Murchison, Sir W. Mit¬ 
chell, and other mineralogists, that wherever those combina¬ 
tions af metallic deposits occur, along with sandstones, mi- 
oaschists, decoyed granites or trap rocks, there search ought to 
be commenced for coal, os these aro tho mineralogical and me¬ 
tallic proofs of the existence of the commencement of transition 
or secondary formations in the vicinity of which the best kinds 
of true coal occur. 

5. Coal deposits occur at no very great distance from Viza- 
gapatam on the Godavery, and I have lately received, good 
evidence of the occurrence of ooal from several other localities 
on the Coast. A box of ooal with the accompanying fossils and 
xninerul deposits is daily expected from Cuttack. Sandstones, 
shales, and clay ironstone deposits with bandfron ore have been 
received from Rumbah and Gopaulpore, at the southern extre¬ 
mity of the Chilka Lake. Some very interesting fossils of the 
oolite and lias deposits have been found at Rajahmundry both 
by CoL Applegath and Major Mullins, and as coal of different 
qualities accompanies deposits of these periods (now called Ju¬ 
rassic) there is no reason why extensive beds of coal may not be 
found in this and several localities in Madias where jurassio 
fossils occur. 


6. May I request that a copy of this letter be sent to Mr. 
Charles Minchiu, with the accompanying metals, minerals, and 
limestones. 

Your most obdt. servant, 

10th February 1871. Alex Hunter. 


PUBLIC WORKS-RAILWAY. 


THE GAUGE OF THE FUTURE. 

At the meeting of the British Association in Liverpool, Mr. R. 
F. Fairlie, C.E., read an able paper on “ The Gauge of the Rail¬ 
ways of the Future,” much of which had special reference to- 
India. Having shown that in England the competition between 
the companies leads tbom often to despatch goods, whether the 
loads be paying loads or not, and that whatever explanation 
may be made of the small proportion of paying to non-paying 
loads, the fact must in any oase tell in favour of the narrow 
gauge, Mr. Fairlie shows that a 3 feet gaugo line can carry, with¬ 
out an additional shilling for haulage, 2£ times as many tons as 
are now carried over the 4 feet 8 j inch gauge. He then' 
goes on:— 

In India the competition between companies does not exist, 
and it is possible to detuin goods at stations until a maximum 
quantity is obtained for transport. Time is there of little impor¬ 
tance, and hoticc it has been urged that under such circumstances 
a large gauge and large waggons are the best,- in order that it 
may be practicable to run a small number of heavy trains per 
day. It is impossible to conceive an argument more fallacious 
than this; and its employment has saddled India with the com¬ 
mencement of a system of railways extravagantly beyond tho 
requirements of the country for the next hundred years, or even 
for over. Whenco, then, arises the necessity for constructing the 
Indian railways on a 5 feot 6 inch gauge P 

Taking tho case of tho East India Railway as being the 
North-Western of India, let us see how the absence of competi¬ 
tion and tho 5 feet 0 inch gauge affect the question of transport. 
The number of net tons hauled over the line for the year ending 
1869 was 938,629, in 32,490 trains—amounting to about 29 
tons per train. Tho average number of waggons composing a 
train is taken at 25, of 6 tons each ; which gives 150 tons of 
train to 29 tons of freight, or a proportion of over 5 tons of 
dead tol ton of paying load, it will be seen that, notwitlistand- 
ing the absence of competition, and with everything to favour 
the working of tho line, the actual dead weight- is over 5 tons 
to 1 ton. If, on the other hand, the gauge had boon 3 fcefc 
instead of 5 feet 6 inches, the dead weight, under the same 
management, would have been reduced from 5 to 1, to lj to 1. 
Let us imagine the saving that this change would effect in fuel 
alone ; considering that less than one-fourth of the tonnage 
now hauled would afford precisely the same accommodation to 
the traffic that now exists, and would produce the same paying 
result. It surely does not require a philosopher to see that the 
narrow gauge is infinitely superior in every respect even to the 
4 feet Hi inch gauge, and it ought to be engraved on the mind of 
every engineer that every inch added to the width of a gauge 
beyond what is absolutely necessary for the traffic adds to the 
cost of construction, increases the proportion of dead weighty 
increases the cost of working, and iu consequence increases the 
tariffs to tho public, and by so much reduces the useful effect of 
the railway. 

Tho present railways in India, although doubtless valuable for 
militarypurposes have cost about ,£20,000 permile [nearer £25,000 
Ed. 1. £.] The average rate per ton paid on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way is 2£d. per ton per mile. How different would the results, 
have been,evon now, if the lines had cost £5,000 instead of £20,000 
per mile, and if the tariff of rates had been £d. per ton per mile 
instead of 2jd. 1 

In January last, my presence was hurriedly required in St. 
Petersburgh by the Russian Minister of Public Works, with 
reference to the subject of the Fairlie system of railways. His 
Excellency the Minister required me to give a short distinct 
account of the advantages claimed for my system. I replied 
that by the adoption of that system, railways could be made at 
a cost of little over one-half the sum required to construct them 
on the ordinary plan, so that it would be possible to give nearly 
two miles for tne sum now expended upon one ; that these 
lines, when finished and equipped would possess a carrying 
capaoity equal to, if not greater than, that of those on the old 
system. In other words \j they should be capable of carrying a» 
many passengers and tons of goods in twenty-four hours ss the 
best lines now existing ; and that this should be done at a re- 1 
duoed cost, independently of the reduced wear and tekr of the 
permanent way, and of the value of the increased line of rails. 
His Excellency observed, that if only a portion of th& obuld be 
accomplished, it would be a great thing for Russia, and that the 
matter should beat onoe'inquired into. $ot many days elapsed 
before on Imperial Commission, oompoesdof a number drthe 
most scientific men in Russ^ami$»eri<M over by 
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cellenqy the Count Alexis Bobrinakoy, private attachd to his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor, was instructed to come to this 
country and to investigate the correctness of what I had asserted. 
Early m February the Commission arrived in London, and after 
a thorough examination of the question in all its theoretical 
b earing s; it was resolved to put it to some practical tests. The 
Council of IndifiL the Board of Trade, Norway, France, and other 
countries sent their representative men to bo present on the 
occasion, as it was felt that what was good for Russia would he 
-'equally good for the countries I have mentioned. 

The Commission returned to Russia, and sent in its report 
to the effect that 1 had fully proved the correctuoss of nil my 
assertions. This was in March ; and in April a railway of fifty 
versts, on the new system, was ordered by His Ma.esty the 
Emperor to be constructed,' and to be opened in November next. 
Thi looomotives for this railway may be seen any day during 
the next month at the establishment of Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, 
& Co*, Manchester. The new system has also beon adopted for 
working some of the old lines, and the stock for the Tamboff 
Saraton Railway, the Groat Russian* and others, may bo seen 
tinder construction at the same establishment. 

The members of the Council of India w ere so struck with th 
many advantages of tko system that they forwarded copies 
of the reports of tho experiments above described to the several 
Indian railway companies both at home and in Indio. They 
also forwarded copies to the Governor-General and the Public 
Works Departments in India ; many of tho companies invited 
their engineer to examine and report on the question raised, 
and with one or two honourable exceptions,* these reports are 
unanimous in their opposition to any improvement, or to any 
interference with the system under which the writors have lived, 
and moved, and had their being ; but in only one of thorn is 
there any argument that requires a moment’s notice. 

PUBLIC WORKS — IRRIGATION. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES.—LAKES AND TANKS. 


Next to the boundless forests and the bold mountain scenery, 
there is perhaps nothing which strikes the traveller in tho 
Central Provinces so much as their largo and numerous tanks. 
. In one part they are so numerous, that the country has been 
aptly been called the Lake Region. These sheets of water are of 
three kinds. There are first the natural lakes like that at 
Saugor, and the. Booragurh Tal on the road between Jublmlpore 
and Gosuijioro. Then there are the tanks in the flat country. 
These arc not generally the well-formed excavations which are to 
be met chiefly in Hindoostan, although there are many of those 
square well-sloped tanks oven in the Central Provinces. But 
more commonly the tanks in the low lands of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces are formed by raising a long low dam across a declining 
plain. Their centres are excavated into which a stream is turned 
if there iH one in the neighbourhood, and the reservoir is also 
fed by the fall of rain on its own slope. A large sheet of 
water is formod by the close of the rains, not of considerable 
depth, but rather over the greater portion of the surface, some¬ 
what shallow; still it is of service in the irrigation of rice fields. 
After the rice crop is cut, the water which may bqJeft in tho 
resorvoir, is let out by a sluice cut in the dam, anrl a crop of 
whoat is raised in the bed. The Rewah country to the north of 
Jubbulpore, abounds in theso tanks, so docs the district of Blnm- 
dara. We hardly know of any better method of raising dry crops 
in these provinces or elsewhere. It puts the agriculturist almost 
in a position of independence, for his wheat is a clear profit to 
him. It may be said to have its great disadvantage also in a 
year in which the rain-fall may he short; for then both the rice 
and wheat crops suffer. But it is necessary to note here that 
droughts are- not of frequent oceurt*ence in these provinces ; in¬ 
deed there have been more famines from excessive or untimely 
rain and hail than from drought; and time has given its approval 
to the system of tank cultivation. 

We oome now to the other large artificial tanks and lakes in 
the provinces, formed by throwing a dam acrosse a valley so 
.as to form a basin for the drainage from the hills. Here, 
wrote Sir Richard Temple, is not a piece of Water with 
regular banks, crowned with rows or avenues of trees, with ou 
artificial dyke and sluices; tend with fields around it, but it is an 
irregular expanse of water; its banks are formed by ragged hills 
covered with low forests that fringe the water, where wild beasts 
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repair to drink ; its dykes, mainly shaped out of spurs front tho 
hills, are thrown athwart the hollows, a part ouly being formed 
by masonry; its sluices often consist or chasms or fissures ^itt 
the rocks; its broad surface is often, as the monsoon approaches,^ 
lashed into surging waves. A description from even so able* 
pen fails to oonvey the impression which is formed on seeing 
one of these basins. The great ages of most of them add in¬ 
terest to them. Some were constructed upwards of five hundred 
years ago. Many have fallen completely out of repair. 
The masonry debris of others in the wild fastnesses 
of tho hill regions, tell their own tale of energy 
and agricultural prosperity hundreds of yeirs ago whore 
now there is nothing but forests and wild boasts. But, 
whether in repair or in ruins, they all signify that lakes and 
tanks have played no small part in the administration of the 
country during the earlier dynasties. The effect of this can be 
seen to this day in whole districts which, compared to the North- 
West, for instance, may be said to bo devoid of wells. Even for 
drinking purposes, tho people in many jiarts Impend on tanks, 
into the waters of which cattle are allowed to go and wallow. 
Many of these lakes and tanks have their fairy legions associated 
with them. 

But it is not in the interior alone that those 
monuments of the past aro to be found. If not so large, 
or useful as the reservoirs in the vallies and plains, the 
Juma, Anrbajhirri, and Peliugkheri tanks at Nogpore, that 
at Seoni and the Hunnonmaii Tal at Jubbuipore, are 
still extraordinary works of which even a scientific ago 
and a highly civilized government may be proud. It is im¬ 
possible to take an account of what has beon done in 
the way of providing water-supply by native dynasties in the 
country now ki ow a as tho Central Provinces, without being 
convinced that one great duty of the government of the day is 
to reclaim the re.l y useful works of the post, before attempting 
to project new ones. If wo can by cleaning out old tanks, 
removing their silt and repaying their batiks, contribute towards 
a .sufficient supply of good water, we shall confer a real blessing 
on the jicoplo ; we shall socure their gratitude; and prove to 
them that, fully appreciating one good .feature of native govern¬ 
ment, wo wish to vie with past dynasties by giving to the people 
the two absolute necessaries of life—pure air and water; and that 
rather than attempt to stamp out the virtues of the past by 
introducing now projects, we wish to revive byegone memories, 
by rescuing from further decay all the important works from 
which their ancestors derived benefit. It is not tobedoubtod, 
that if tho people found us heart and soul in this object, they 
would aid the British oven more cordially than they do now, 
in the work of improved government .—Jtibhitipore Chronicle. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BE. 
TWEEN RUSSIA AND INDIA THROUGH THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 


(Continued from our last.) 
The prices of coffee were as follows in 1869 •— 
At St. Petersburg— 


Best. r. 13-75 to R. 17 per pood, 113s. 8d. to 140s. # 9d. per cwt 

Middling . „ 12-75 to „ 13-75 „ 105s. 6d. to 113s. 8d. „ 

Ordinary...,, 11-50 to „ 12-75 „ 90s. 2d. to 105s. 6d. „ 

At Moscow— 

Round..R. 14 to R . 15-15 per pood, 116s. lOd. to 120s. per cwt* 

Inferior...,, 12-50 to „ 13-70 „ 93s. 6d. to 118s. 7d. „ 

At Odessa— 

Ceylon .r. 10-75 to R . 11 per pood 89s. to 91s. per cwt. 

Inferior ... „ 8 to ,» 9 >, 66s. 2d. to 74s. 6d. „ 

Covlon coffee, of which the excellent quality is well known in 
Russia, will probably come into Russia in large quantities by the 
Suez route. 

5. Sago.—Sago is but little used in Russia. Its average pride 
in Russia 1 b R. 8-30 per pood (68s. 8cl per cwt) The import 
duty is R. 1 perjiooa (9s. 9ii per cwt. at par.) 

6. Np*c«#.—-The most important of these in the Russian trade 

are pepper, cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, nutmegs, mace, ginger, 
&c. (Tide Table A. for quantities imported.) The prices were 
as follows in 1869 • 


At St. Petersburg— 

Pepper, black., A 7 to R . 7-60 
Cardamoms...;..,, 120 to 130 

Cloves.,.. 7 

Clove heads.„ 6 to 7 

Nutmegs..... 28 

• M ace •••.»•*••< •»» N 


per pood, 58s. to 68s. per cwt. 
„ £49-18 to £58-15 „ 

»» 58s. „ 

„ 49s. 8d. to 58s. 

„ £ll-ll-8s. 
m 182s. 


At Odebsa— 

Pepper. .B. 7-20 to *. 7-80 per pood, 59s. 8d-to 90s. 6d.per ew*» 
Clove heads....,, 5 „ 41s. 5d. „ 

Cinnamon......,, 22 „ 182s. „ 
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The duties charged on this importation into Russia are as 
follows 


The prices of tea were as follows in 1860 
At St. Petersburg— 


Cardamoms, motv, nutmegs. 

and cinnamon ... ..r 250 per pood 24e. 7d. por owt. 

Cloves, popper, ginger, &r. ..,.1-60 „ 14s. 8d. „ 

7. Silk, —Russia im|M»rts only the higher qualities of raw and 
spun silk* Sho draws the bulk of her supplies of raw silk from 
the Caucasus and from Central Asia. Its imjiortation fron 
China and Jamn is n*t exacted to increase much. Mr. Skal 
koffsky considers that ajvnit 6,000 poods (1,930 cwt.) may lie 
annually brought to Russia by Suez Canal at a cost of £20 per 
ton. Tne prices of Chinese silk were as follows at Moscow :— 

Floss ... R. 290 to R. 360 per pood £120 to £149 per owt 
Organziuo ... 460 to... 570 „ ... £186 to £ 286 „ 


Black Congou, 76c. to 100c. per lb. 2s.2d. to 2i. Hid. per lb. avoir~ 
„ Souchong, 95c. to 100c. „ 2s.l0d. to 2s. lid. .. 
Flowery Pekoe, 160c. to 200c. „ 4s. 5d. to 6*. lid. „ 

At Moscow— 

Canton (sea-borne) tea, 85c. to R. 1 per lb., 2 b. 6d. to 2s. llld. per Ik 
At Odessa— 

Tea, 1st sort... 160c. to 200o. per lb. 4s. 8id. to 5s. lid. per lb. 

2nd 120c. „ 3s. 61d. 

„ 3rd „ 100c. „ 2s. llid. 

The duty on tea, ini]H>rted on the overland and maritime 
frontiers of Russia in Europe, is as follows:— 


The im|w>rt duties in Russia on silk are os follows :— 

Silk, raw nnd wag to . 60c per pood 4s. 11 Id. per cwt. 

„ twist, trnim, organzine R. 5 „ ...49s. Id. „ 

,, yarn of silk waste ... ,, 4-50 ,, ... 44a. Id. „ ... 

8. Tin. —The quantity of tin imported into Russia is small 
England supplies almost half the quantity. The prices of tin 
in 1809 woro as follows :— 


At St. Petersburg— 

Tin in blocks. R. 18 to R 19 per pood, £7-9-0 to £8-17-0 per cwt. 
„ bars (rods). 16 to 17-50 „ 6-12-5 to 7-4-10 

At Odessa— 

Tin iu bars...R. 20 to R. 21 por pood,£8-5-0 to £8-13-9 per cwt. 
The prico of tin is rising in Russia. The duly charged on 
importation is 20 copecks i>er po.xl, or Is. llld. per cwt., at the 
par rate of exchange. 

9. Tho prices of gum und drugR iu Russia iu 1809 woro as 
follows: ■ 


At St. Petersburg— 


Common incensestorax R. 8to R. 14per pood,66s. 2d. to£l-15s lOd. 
Gum benzoine ...R. 40 to 90 „ £16-11-0 to £37-4-9 „ 


,, Ammoniac. ,, 8 „ 66s. 2d. 

„ Arabic. 9 to 13 „ 74-c 54. to 107s 6d. 

Gamboge .. „ 55 to 78 ,, £22-15-3 to 32-6* -0 

Copal. „ 9 to 10 „ 74s. 6d. to 82s. 9d. 

Shellac. ,, 12 to 15-50,, 89s. 3d. to 128s. 4d 

Catechu. „ 5.50 „ 45s. 7d. 

Kino.. 3 ,, 24s. 94. 

Gallnuts . „ 13-50 to 15 „ 111 h. 8d. to 121s. 2d. 

Camphor ... . ,,20-50 to 23-50 169s. 8d. to 194s. 5d. 

Turmeric.. 4 „ 33s. Id 


The import duties to which tho above goods arc liable arc un 
follows :— 


Gums, resinB. 30c. per pood, 2s. llld. per ewt # * 

Storax .. .It. 1 „ 9s. 9d. „ 

Gum, benzoin. „ 4 „ 39s. 2d. „ 

Gamboge . ,, 1-10 „ 10s. 9d. 

Gallnuts. „ 5 ,, 64. 

Camphor.... „ 30 ,, 2s. llid. 

Turmeric . „ 5 ,, 6d. 

Shellac . „ 30 2s. llid. 


Catechu, Kino fr* n 

10. Tea. —Mr. Skalkoffsky advises the merchants of Russia 
to send their tea to Odessa direct from Shanghai by way of the 
Suez Canal. By the overland route through Mongolia, tho tea 
of China takes 14 months, to roach the fair of Nijni Novgorod, 
whereas by the Suez route it could come in 60 to'65 days from 
Chino. The sea-borne tea which at present enters Russia is 
principally shipped from London. Mr. Skalkoffsky does not 
think that much East Indian tea will enter Russia, where it is 
almost unknown. 

The cost of carnage from Pooohoo to Suez is about 95c. per 
pood (78. lOd. per cwt.) and that from Suez to Odessa 30 copecks 
perpwd (2s. 6d. per cwt.) 

Tne expense of carrying tea from Odessa to Moscow, inclusive 
of all charges for commissions, &c., is about R. 1-30 por pood 
(10s. 9d. ]ier cwrt.) Consequently, the cost of the tea shipped to 
Odessa from Shanghai is increased by R. 2-53 per pood. (21s. per 
cwt.) On the other hand, the cost of carrying it to Moscow by 
way of Kiakhta is R. 8-80 to R. 12 per pood (£3-12-9 to £5 per 
cwt.), or 22 copecks to 30 copecks per Russian lb. (8J to 10 Id. 
per lb. avoir.) more than by Suoz, independently of the great 
loss of time by the former route. 

By way of the (.’ape, the present cost of carrying tea is as 
follows :— 


Freight Shanghai to London, £6 to £8 per ton. 

„ London to St. Petersburg, 30s. „ 

i, St. Petersburg to Mobcow, 60o. per pood, 88s. 4d. per ton.* 
_ Total co st R. 2-40 „ £19-16-8 „ 

N Now 514 per cent. less. 

f At par i now 34 (or oent. lower. 

* * These duties are calculated at the par exchange. They are now 24 per cent 
low** 

* Tula total doee not agree in sterling with the previous item. Mr. Slcalkoff. 
sky has probably taken the par exchange in converting sterling into Russian 
money. 


Flowery, groen and yellow, R 22 per pood, or £10.16-3 per owfcf 
Ordinary black <& brick tea, R. 16-40 „ or £7-ll-3 „ 

Exports .—After passing in review the various articles of com¬ 
merce that may be brought to Russia by the Suez Canal route, 
Mr. Skalkoffsky shows that Russia has but few goods to export 
to the far East wherewith to pay even for the indigo or coffee 
which she will im[H)rt. Among the goods that might, perhaps, bo 
to some extent exported, the following are mentioned :— 

1. Ffaur and biscuits .—These find a market even now in 
Egypt and in the Red Sea. Flour might be exported to the 
East Indies, as well as maccaroni and vermicelli. 

2. Coal ..—The coal of tho Dion basin, when reduced in price, 
which is at present 14 copecks per |>ood (Is. 3d. per cwt. at 
Odoasa), might be carried even to Bombay, and sold there at the 
rate of 55 copecks per pood (4s. 7d. per cwt.) 

3. Mmt, tallow, salt beef, butter .—All these, Mr. Skalkoffsky 
thinks, might be oxported with profit to Egypt, and even to the 
East Indies. 

4. Cattle and horses .—There is a great demand for Russian 
cattle at Alexandria. 

5. Candles and soap. —Mr. Skulkoffsk}’- thinks that Russian 
soap and candles might compete iu Egypt, with similar French 
and Australian goods. 

6. Ice. —Largo quantities might be shipped to Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and the East Indies from tne Sea of Azof!. 

7. Cordage .—Russian cordage reaches tho East. Indies by 
way of Hamburg and England. If depots were established at 
Aden and Bombay, a large trade might be done. 

8. Timber .—Much required in Egypt, Arabia, and on the 
Bliores of the Persian flu if. Might be exported in large quanti¬ 
ties in sailing vessels from Kherson, Taganrog and the Easton*., 
Coast of the Black Sea. 

9. Keros! nc made in the south of Russia, might be exported 

to Egypt, whoro largo quantities of American kerosine are now 
consumed. It may Income mi important, article of commerce 
iu the East J ndies. '' 

19. Salt might bo exported to Calcutta from tho coast of tho 
Black Sou. 

11. Spirits .—There is a considerable demand for spirits in 
Egypt, and Russia can woll compete with the spirits distilled in 
Austria and the United States. 

12. Ihots ami shoos, ctM.es, &c, might be sent to Egypt, and 
particularly for the army. 

13. Brocadis and embroidered leather, iu great demand in 
Egypt, Arabia, and on the shores of tho Red Sea. 

14. Tar, canvas, tow, &c, will lie iu a groat demand for 
shijw navigating 1 ho canal. 

15. Hardware, &c, copperwaro, cheap fire-arms, stirrups, 
bits, oust iron rods, knives, locks, brass coffee pots, dishes, &c., 
all cheaply made in Russia, would find a large market in the 
East 

16. Textiles. —Mr. Skalkoffsky thinks it possible to send good 
cotton prints, &c., up the Suez Canal. lie quotes the Times 
X) show that English cotton goods have acquired a bad reputa¬ 
tion in the East, and urges his countrymen to study the Asiatic 
taste in those goods. Ho gives no facts or figures in support of 
his opiuion that Russian cotton goods can be exported to India 
&c., with profit. % 

In summing up this part of his report, Mr. Skalkoffsky says 
.hat it would not as yet be safe to reckon upon more than 
>00,000 poods (about 8,000 tons) weight of Russian goodB (irre- 
ipoctivo of coal) that might be exported in return for cotton, 
ndigo, Ac. He thinks that at the utmost the value of the Russian 
ixports by the Suez Canal would not amount to more than l£ or 
milions of roubles (£188,000 or £250,000. 

In conclusion, Mr. Skalkoffsky enquires into the position and 
irospectB of the Russian Steam Navigation Company in tho 
Black Sea. He thinks that the Company (being subsidized by 
;he Government) should not be guided by commercial conside¬ 
rations alone, and that it should not, by running steamers, pro- 

t At the par rate of exchange; now 24 per oent. lower* 

X in 1867 the number of ootton-epinmr end weaving manufactories in the • 
Russian Empire wee 4B5 and 586 respectively, the number of hands employed 
in those factories being about 87,000. 

The value of the cotton *ooda manufactured in Rnsaia wasatthe same period. 
about ISmOUonesterling. ( , 
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mote the trade of port* in which Russia could liave no interest, 
suph as Bussorah and Kurrachoo. It should not look so much 
to the quantity of goods which it carritM as to the duty of 
extending Russian trade in Egypt on the shores of the Red Sea ! 
and in tn$ East Indies. The Company, ho urges, should j 
maintain six steamers (and one in reserve) <>u the line between 1 
Odessaaud Bombay. These .steamers should not carr v Munches. ; 
ter goods, which penetrate into Central Amo and eom]x.to with i 
Russian cotton carried thero at great cost, nor should they vi.-it : 
Bussorah and Kunmdiee, which compete with Ru.-tdan wool*, 
linseed, &c. Calcutta, Colombu, Penang, and Batutia arc not | 
as yet of sufficient inq»ortanco to Russian tmdu and navigation 
to warrant any Government aid in the establishment of a hue 
of Russian steamers. 

Mr. Skalkoftsky terminates his reports l»v reeommondMV! 
adoption of the following measures in addition to the establish- : 
mont of a line of steamers to Bombay :— 

1. The reduction of port charges ami transit due's. 

2. The improvement of the navigation of the Sea of A /of, 
which is not, according to Mr. Skulk-dfbkv, included in flu* 


stipulations of t he Treaty of Paris, and which should, therefore, 
he ihinks, give shelter to Russian vessels-of-war. 

3. The establishment, of bonded warehouses at Kief And 
Khiirkof. 

h Reforms in tho o.vei&e laws, which would admit of Russian 
spu ds being exported with greater advantage. 

A re-arrangement of the rates of coinage, and the classifica- 
ti«'U of goods <m liiissiau railway's. 

o. The. I'stnbbsluncut <»f Russian braugh banks at Bombay 
and Shanghai. # 

V. Tim living of a sub-marine cable betwoon Odessa and 

('"H't.uitinopV. 

K Tin- immediate appointment, of a Russian consul at Bom¬ 
bay. *■ Ho should be a sensible and energetic representative 
o 1 ' thi' merchant class, or a naval oflieor.’' 

9. A careful study of the trade of the fur East, 
in. A reduction »>t (’ustoinsduties on goods brought direct 
from tlic lur Jia^t. in Russian iship*. 

St. Petcrsbuig, 1st August 1870. 


TIIE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Revenue and Expenditure of iho thivornmeut of India for the iir.d months of tlm year 1870-71, as compared with the 

corresponding period of 1S09-7H 


Revenues and Receipts 


! April 1<> April tn 
• Ni.\ lse«i. N.n . 1^7" 


lu. 1 tav 

i; 


tart JtoMMM, .10 .L'CSmm„ 451..'20 

Tributes, Ac., from hatnr J 

110 , 71 s; hid, ill &3.GJ5 


ForoBt** .;. .....;.; 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs j *j.i .m,, |“- ]<)7,7pG 

Assessed Tuxes. ’r,*V7 >- M V,l,::nsj: w, 07::,379 


21, SOI. 


Customs . 

Salt. 

Opium. 

Stamps . 

Mint . 

Post Office. 

Telegraph . 

Law and Justice. 

Police.. 

Marine. 

Education . 

Interest ... 

Miscellaneous. 


1,17 
■ 3,5: n <’ 


l,or.r,.7~d 
§9 >2-, hjn 


5,212.7;::) 5,2o;^s79 

1 r .07 -io 1 ', 5 ''k#oi 


112 r.l s 

117 2fr; 
01>7 
l os,r,?•; 

1 os.157 

52,100 

2 ’3,nn I. 
527,717 


2<;,l ip 


1 7 • ’, 2 ! S 

"•oTJo;; 


in, 


109,8 i 

1,550.01 p 020 022 


I7n.9< »7 
155,51 8 
40.21 ‘7 
20 S/, 52 
10 1,015 


2,-21 

17,201 


Army Miscellaneous.... 


Miscellaneous; 
Public I „ Hccoipta..., 
Works l ® ttllwa 7, 

ways Traffic 

J Receipts . 

Do. Extraordinary do.| 
Capital Account . 


F rom 1 

April <o ‘Sept. only.' 

439,4-11 | 409,129 j 


F’-otm ; * 

April to J Oct. only. I 
78,504 I 


1' 

•••ini 

- Mir. 


April t«> 
Nuv 

April to 
Netf. is70. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 





.-e 

ir~ 

£ 

£ 

lilt l-l csf I'll 

Pun 

lied Mini 

r.i 





ii J111 C'f 1 1 

e’.t 



1.795,589 

1,850,740 

66,142 

•.. 

1 III«‘ 1 <"■ t 1'll 

.^i ’ 

1 CM J'l 

ml 





nil nilu 

A. 

eoni't s 


.v72,s7^ 

' 335,820 


37,068 

he: ill (1 : nr 

: hi 

>\\\ ! |il k 


201.75 f.- 

223,500# 


41,194 

bt.wl UCM 

lire 



1. i;»5.-.. s 

1,11*1,903 


4,286 

i -U ... 




is2.nn 

251,503 

09,183 

... 

V \( l! m- 'in S 

>i m 1 

*-> Mini I > i 

ir*- 

1 15. Is - ; 

210. St 58 

71,385 


A. - - cmL T 




“hi 1 1 

2M709 

4,(525 

... 

( ‘ 1 ,1 <>1I'S . 




i- n r.Mi 

122,1 IS 

1,551 

... 

7.ol . . 




252. nc 

214,144 

... 

»,272 

( : i'll'. 




1 h < / 

1,007,0 is 

200,722 


Sl.llMJlS 




f'-m i, 

38,004 


29,360 

Ml el.. 




57.HT, 

9.9,931 


17,734 

I’o- 1 < >1.H‘C 

. 



■ 1 - . (>f, 

41 (i, 102 

3,83G 

66,116 

t. i* v i Jipii 




2f.(; r, 17 

: 201,131 


A'llHIIIlM 1 I 

• inn 



752,71 1 

77.1.124 


1,687 

M i:11 r J)C". 

>11 li 

f nt> ... 


1 Jn.P'5 

128,082 


11,863 

■I.:n. : ml .J i 

ir-t i< 

e . 


l,s I9,:nn 

1.935,243 

85,303 


,r. lire. 




l,5s;:,0 is 

1,482,707 


100,941 

\!.n im*. 




* s 1 ^ ju 

250,051 

... 

34,068 

Kilueiit^on 



... 

11 '.211 

380,259 

... 

27,962 

Kr. lesiMsIn 

Yii!. 



105,571 

100,159 1 

... 

6,112 

M ei 1 m ill fe 

mu 



2 : 

315,924 

22,064 

.. * 

S1 m 1 l< 'll ei \ 

iiml 

1 ’i ml in; 


J01JM I 

147,207 


16,867 

1 . 111 ii a 1 j\ j 

?t'l ie 

ies. 


2:11,995 

, 1G9.45G 

... 

92,539 

A 1 'un ;i hi ('.•- 


e , mi 

iilci 





'I'M M tic-., 

1 Pi 

i^iiycmc 

nts 

813,810 

840,971 

33,126 

... 

A 1 i.,cf IIujici 

'US. . 



1 453,801 

i 535,136 

81,386 

... 

SiijiLM'nnnini 

ition 

, &e., 

Ah 


i 

• 


lu wan tea 



. 

| 459,956 

| 488,188 

28,282 

... 





14,502,79314,006,211 

666,800 

498,888 

| 




Fr< un 

►Sept cm- 



' 




April n> 

la r only. 



Army .. 

. 



0.239,570 6,902,002 

... 

887,668 




i 

From 

Oclober 




99,930 

274,467 


02,786 | 

2,929 ! 
2,843 J 


2,924 

2,843 


' Public 
; Works 
I Oidinnrv. 


A])j-il to ' only. 

j 21,372 j rPi.hlio Works 3,345,541 ;1,986,406 

hailways 

1,81,072 | PlI>ilip | f» niirnnteed.j C0,4S5 I 49,719 

'j J * ni I way l.’x- 

cluuitfo, Lush. 1 108,115 84,196 

State Rail-j 

.ways ....I ... 4,212 

| ... Do. Extraordinary—irri-l 

i nlii.ii, Ac.| 402,729 371,066 

---State Railway h .! If 090 j 126,234 


13,234 

4,212 

9,688 


Total Revenues ...£27,439,59328,9G5,421 2,961,454 1,425,020 


Total Expenditure...£24,801,93223,180,G36, 688,700 


[1,860,188 

18,920 

91,078 


2,296,087 


(а) Includes Irrigation rooeipts in the public Works Department up to CH-to- * includes RofurnlH in tho Military Department up to September and in the 

ber only. 1'ublic Work* Department up to October only* 

(б) Includes Income Tax realised in the Military Department up to September 

. - - -* *•- -- 1 - A - pto October o ’ 


and in the Public/Worka Department up to C 


■ only. 
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Statement showing the Amount of each kind of Currency Notes of the Bombay Circus in circulation on the 

31st day of January 1871. 



Denomination of Notes. 

^ • 

Date. 

* 

1 





Total Value. 


10 fcs. Value. 

20 Es. Value. 

50 Rs. Value. 

100 Es. Value. 

600 Rs. Value. 

1,000 Ka. Value* 

—- £ 


1870. 








16tih December... 
81st December.., 

27,82,760 

27,12,660 

16,02,600 

14,76,060 

20;79,100 

20,22,000 

66,77,700 

64,09,300 

22,46,500 

22,61,000 

2.69.60,000 

2,71,76,000 

411,4/7,560 f 
4,10,66,910 

1871. 





. 



22nd January.... 
31at January....! 

26,27,590 

26,16,440 

14,30,2-10 
14,33,420 J 

i 1 

19,76,650 
20,05,GOO 

50,27,800 

51,92,500 

19,44,000 

19,16,500 

2,67,19,000 

3.07,19,000 

3,97,25,280 

4,38,88,460 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in Circulation of the atnouut of Coin and Bullion 
Reserve, and of the (Government Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 



i 

Balmier of 

” ~ 

Retired by j 

1 

Currency j 

Silver 

Silver 

Gold 

Reserve in 


Date. 

Circles of Issue*. 

Issue 

other Offices| 


Coin 

Bullion 

Bullion 

Government 

Total 

! 

Account. 

of Thsuo. j 

i 

circulation, j 

Reserve. 

Reserve. 

Reserve. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 


i 

Its. . 

Rs. | 

n„. : 

Its. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

31st Doc., 1870. 

..(Calcutta 

3,62,55,580 

97,36,090 

4,10,55,910 

1,08,440! 

3,61,47,140 

1,21,62,456 

35,08,488 

3,12,495 

1,42,42,231 

3,02,16,670 

Ditto 

..•Madias . 

5,09,080| 

92,27,010 

65,01,576 

... 


17,28,404 

72 , 29,900 

Ditto 

iBombti} 

1,07,900; 

4,09,48,010 

2,41,09,438 

11,15,371 


1,31,49,861 

3,84,34,670 

Ditto 

..[Allahabad .. . j 

80,09,000 

35,60,470' 

44,58,590 

08,32,699 



11,03,291 

79,36,990 

Ditto 

..(Lahore 

47,19,010 

24,77,500- 

22,41,510 

8,98,710 

39,40,263 

... 


7,00,037 

46,40,300 

Ditto 

..jCalicut 

16,46,550: 

7,40,810 

13,54,551 

... 


1,00,059 

14,64,610 

Ditto 

..iTriehinopoly 

19,21,6k); 

10,18,9001 

3,02,740 

16,04,921 

... 


1,00,059 

17,04,980 

Ditto 

..! Viwigttpatnvu 

5,36,980 

1.01,220i 

3,75,700 

3,28,051 

40,83,218 



1,00,059 

4 28,710 

Ditto 

...jNugporo . 

46,84,140 

1.08,2701 

46,15,870 



6,47,902 

46,31,120 

Ditto 

...jKurruchcc. 

47,39,100 

23,90,490 

23,42,010 

42,09,074 



5,00,106 

1 47,09,180 

Ditto 

.. Akolu 

21,35,2(30 

73,3601 

20.61,900, 

21,3*1,640 




21,34,040 


I 

Total 

1 1 

11,64,38,320 

1,19,18,470 

10,35,19,850 

0,63,11,487 

'16,23,859 

3,12,495 

3,22,72,009jl0,35,19,860 


Silver received and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1869-70. 




Calcutta. 



M A DBAS. 

1 

Bombay. 


Bullion or Coin received 
during the mouth 
valued in Rupees. 

Govt. 1 Merchants. 

. J - - - 

Coined and''Bullion or Coin received 
ex amined during the m o n t b 
during the valued in Rupees, 
month v&lu-J , r\ 

ed in Rupees.! Govt. Merchants. 

1 i 

Coined andjBullion or 
examined! during tl 
during the, lued in B 

month valu-j - - 

ed in Rupees. 1 Govt. 

i 

Coin received 
ijd month va- 
upoes. 

Morohants. 

Coined and 
examined 
during the 
month valu* 
ed in Rupees. 

July .. 

i 1.201 

2,722 

9,30,361 


3,594 

! 88 

1,03,568 

26,61,676 

August . 

| 66,565 

2,020 

... 


644 


43,631 

11,23,636 

September.. 

! 39,122 

3,28,445 

... 


... 

!!. I 40,624 

49,655 

3,28,686 

October... 

! 8,487 

2,12,373 



8,903 

8,241 

1,09,243 

1,63,626 

November. 

620 

59,349 



3,806 

1 1,44,504 

92,117 


December .. 

1 2,600 

i 

1,81,929 



... 

... | ... 

i 

1,61,541 



Cash Balances in the Government Treasuries in India, 1869-70 contrasted with previous Years. 


J une. 

1 . 

J uly. 

August. 

| October. 

! 

November. 

December. 

Government of India ... 

Bengal.! 

British Bnrmah.j 

North-Western Provinces ...... 

Oudh. j 

Funjaub ... 

Bombay ... 

Central Provinces. 

Madras... 

i Rs. 

! 1,13,96,105 

1 1,48,51,970 

27,50,490 
2,41,33,186 
63,08,804 
1,14,40,931 
3,39,65,116 
68,20,440 
3,04,71,972 

Rs. 

1,52,43,615 

1,23,40,473 

28,44,725 

2,39,69,426 

62,19,612 

1,17,81,232 

3,05,03,256 

63,53,106 

3,07,96,346 

Rs. 

1,36,15,865 

1,12,23,907 

32,10,460 

2,14,98,002 

63,75,649 

1,06,06,965 

2,36,10,012 

61,63,063 

2,76,09,862 

Rs. 

1,47,66,873 

1,28,20,478 

41,69,849 

1,62,06,179 

86,65,826 

83,31,833 

1,83,78,648 

66,81,696 

2,48,76,467 

Rs. 

1,83,69.723 

1,21,74,892 

36,46,337 

1,96,74,077 

47,42,276 

02,46,874 

2,86,60,416 1 

afc 

81,82,687 

2,84,78,868 

.asss 

1,79,41,664 

61,08,760 

3,89^118 

Total.. 

14,22,29,014 

14,00,60,689 

12,29,02,766 

10.7846,838 

1 

f 

12M78.M8 

1867-68.. 

11,62,04,798 

11,00,92,880 

9,63,10,842 

7,89,69,348 

! 7,16,20,402 

8,01,62,86# 

.1868-69.. 

11,81,90,260 

10,94,54,805 

10)08(40)204 

| 7,04,14421 

844,11,862 

977,02,961; 





1 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


CALCUTTA SHARE LIST. 


Baku 

Agra Batik, Limited, A. 

Ditto, nets contributory A\ .. 
Ditto B. Shorn „ 

Agra Saving? Bank .. 
Allahabad Non*, Umited ,, .. 

Bank of Mongol ,, ## 

Bank qf Calcutta, Limited, A., 
Ditto ditto B„ 

Bank of Upper India 
Delhi and London Bank, Limited 
Mueeoorie Saving? Bank 
National Bank qf India ,, 
Oudh and United Service, Limited 
Punjaub Bant, Limited... . 
Simla Bank, Limited .. 

Uncov. Ser. Bank (Agra) * 
United Bank qf India,. " 

Commercial Companies. 

Beerbhoom Coal CoLimited .. 

Ditto ditto 
Bengal Coal Co , Limited " 
Bonded Warehouse .. 

Brunton'e Press Co,, Limited . 
Bondman Stone Co., Limited .. 
Calcutta Docking Co., Limited.. 

Ditto New § Shares 
Delhi Railway Co, 

Bastem Bengal Indigo Co. ‘ * 
Boston Bengal Railway 
Eastern Steam Tug Co., Limited 
Bast India Railway Co. 

Bguitable Coal Co.. Limited !! 
Qoosery Cotton Mills Co,, 
Oourepore Co., Limited ' * 

Ditto | Share,, 

Great Bastem Hotel Co ' * 

Howrah Docking Co., Limited .' 
India General 8- N. Co 
Ditto ditto , * 

Ditto ditto, | 

Landihg and Skipping Co... 
Nasmyth's Pat. Press Co. 

Oriental Gas Co., 

Oudhand ^hikuidR^Uicay ]! 

Port Canning Land Co. 

Punjab Railway Co. 
it Seott Thomson A Co. 

Tirhoot Indigo Limited 

Tea Companies. 

Assam Tea Company... 

Bengal Tea Co., Limited 
Ditto f Cont t ibutoryJ 

Bienauth Tea Co., Limited 
Ditto (Contributor, y) 

Central Cachar Tea Co. 

Dehing Tea Co., Limited 
Dehra Doom Tea Co., Limited .. 
Durrung Tea Co-. Limited 
Bastem Cachar Tea Co. 

Boa India Tea. Co., Limited .*! 
JgUalpore Cachar Tea Co. 
Kwtehunpore Tea Co., Limited. . 

Ditto (Contributory) 

Kuttal Tea Co., Limited \\ 

*” a . m TeaCo > Limited,, 
Monacherfa Tea Co., Limited... 
Moran Tea Co., Limited 
Muddenhout Tea Co., Limited .! 
Mvttuek Tea Co., Limited 
Now Golah Ghat Tea Co. 

Now Mutual Tea Co.... " 

Punkabaree Tea Co., Limited ** 

Soom Tea Co., Limited 
Tuekvar Tea Co., Limited 
VPP" Assam Tea Co., Limited... 
Victoria Tea Co., Limited 



BOMBAY SHARE LIST. 


0 p. e. 

210 a 

5 p. o. 

40 a 42 

6 p. c. 

46 a 42die. 

ml. 

ISO a 182 

nil. 

81 a 20 die. 

8 p. 0 . 

58 a §s 

nil. 

70die. 

nil. 

^ a 10 

nil. 

28 a 27 

8 p. c. 

0S a 94 

ml. 

26 a m 

6 p. c. 

200 27® 

nil. 

nominal. 

nil. 

nominal. *' 

2 p. c. 

60 a 61 

8 p. c. 

157 albbOidis. 

ml. 

nominal. 

nil. 

75 a 70dit 

nil. 

nominal. 

nil. 

nil. 

pax. 

85 a 8 2dif- 


100 0 101 

15 p. c. 

72 a 76 

nil. 

28 a 30 

nil. 

36 a 46 

nil. 

38 a 40 

nil. | 

ml. 

nominal. 

nominal. 


Agra Bank 
Bank qf Bengal ... 

Bank qf Bombay (New) 

„ New line Do 
Bank qf Madras ... 

Chartered Mercantile 
Delhi and London .. 

20.8 Chartered Bk. qf I. f C. 

National Bank of India 
n Oriental Bank 

Railway Companies. 

G. I. P. B. Co., Consolidated Stock . 
Do New BSD shares 
Bombay, B- #C. I. B Co ... 

>. New shares 

Land Companies. 
Blphinetone Land .. 

Ditto New Issue ., 

Prere Land . 

Maza Land and B. 

Port Canning 
Colaba Company 

Peesb Companies. 

Akbar Cotton Press Co. 

Albert Press Company, Burrachce 
Alexandra Press Co. 

Apollo Press Co. ... 

Bombay Press Co. ... 

Ditto (New) ... 

Colaba Press Co. ... 

Bast India Press Co 
Port Press Co. 

Pran\jee Cowaqjee Press 
Hydraulic Press Co. 

Burrachce Press Co. 

Mqfbssil Press f 0 Co. 

Prince of Wales Press Co.... 

Victoria Prose, Madras 

Spinning Jc Weaving Cob. 
Albert Mills Company 
Alliance Spinning Co. 

Bombay 
Bombay United 

Broach Mills . 

Do. New . 

Dkurumsey Spinning 
Great Eastern 

ManocJL jee Petit's ,, ,, 

Oriental ... 

Boyal 

Shipping Company. 

Bombay Shipping Co. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mechanics* Building Co 
Burrachee Landing and Shippittg Co, 
Treacher and Company 



BANKS AND COMPANIES IN LIQUIDATION. 


Banks. 


Bank qf Bombay 
Bank of Chir « 
Bombay Preiidi 


lency Bank 


EXCHANGE on LONDON 


Calcutta. 

Bank Bills, at 8 months' eight .* u 10 

Do. at 8 month? eight . 1 l0 '° 1# 10l31(W - 

Do. on demand, ditto . 1 10 * 

Credit BiUe (let Claes) at « month? eight .. 1 i 0 i 

Zhc.»*.U»y miu * « . . . , u U.U 8-16 

BANK RATE OP DISCOUNT. 

Discount on Private Bills and Notes . ^ 

Ditto on Acceptance qf Local Banks.* .. 5 to 6 

Int. on Loans on Security qf Qoot. Paper . 44 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

lioe^md-tbhaifper cent . 

Pico per cent . 


Brokers Banking Co. 
Central Bank 
Bast India Bank ... 


--Bank of India 
Financial 


Companies. 

Bay Declamation Co. 
ty, and Bengal 8. S. 


Date of 
Liquid*, 
non. 


Number 

of 

Shares. 


Jan. ’fi 6 

Aug. ’67 
Sept. '67 
Sept- '67 
Mar. *66 

Feb. l 67 
May. *67 
Apr. ’87 


Noo. '66 


55 


200 

4,000 

40,000 

20.000 

20,000 

40.000 

25,000 

66,000 

50,000 

80,000 


1,000 

802 

5,000 


Amount 
(paid up 

~Bs~ 

600 

25 

850 

800 

200 

260 

200 

200 

180 


5,200 
8.500 
5,f“ 


\ mountL , 

Return..Rsjoper 
ed- Share. 

\sr 


75 

m 


I _ f Cotton 

London.. J Cases 

> (Staff ... 

I Iron Sht 


THE FREIGHT MARKET^ 

CALCUTTA. 


80 

1 

a 

16 

1 

14 

1 

5 

l 


85 

10 

10 


Nom.p.ton 


Liverpool, 


f irms Ships Coti 
Wooden Ships , 
Myrabolns 5 C< 


15 yeas-? Debenture Loans 
*0 gear? do. dg. ... 


5 year? do. 

Sir per cent. Municipal Loans .. 


Calcutta* 

BoMbayI 

118| to 

114$ 

167 to 

108$ 

107i to 

10(4 

106f to 

108 

108 $ to 

108 

108} to 

108 

10 »| to 

11 s 


...» Of. Od. 

. «8 Of. 0d. to £2 16s 

.12f! ftd.‘ to £1 17s. 6 d. 

( ^&•'IS:«: £ & JJ; 

St 

.•« «• «■ 

Calcutta to Bombay *.*f* _8 Oto 8 0 () per ton 

Mauritius ....*• 18 «»14 omf iMdeutta Port charges 

.. annas per bag nominal. 

BOMBAY. 

Iron ships, ... 


P. 

|Pbr 


1 O. 8teamer..'.\ 

B. Steamer... f \. 
ina — 

XrMtBNf . 

Opium-Steamer Song Bong 


..Jfo ship. 

ll.’ElXi.0d. to MIA 
^ 19 0 to a 18 6 

•A. tOffpA bI». 

-Me. SB80 per chest. 
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INDIAN SECURITIES.—LONDON. 


, »U» 
st 

Bt 

10 

Ht 

Ht 

»t 
Ht I 


Indian Railways 


Closing Prices 
January & 


st 100 
st I — 


Bombay, Baroda and Con- \ 
tral India (gua 8 per ct) ) 
Ditto Ext do. is# at Its pm 
Dq« do- ••} 

Eastern Bengal (gua 6 p ct,), 
Egst Ibdia (gna fip et ) .. 

Ot Ind Perdrurala (g fip ct) 
Ditto, Now (gun Op ct) j 
Ditto, Now (guft 8 p ct) 
Ditto, scrip, ditto, ditto 
Ditto, scrip, Ditto, ditto 
Ditto, 4poi o deb stk 
Qt South of India (g 0 p i ) 
Ditto f l( per cent) 

Madras (guar 6 pci tent) 
Ditto, (4* per cent) I 

Ditto, m per cent) 

Ditto 1 

Oude A llohilkund (g 5 p it) 
Ditto, shuies ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto I 

Ditto Nulliuieo 
Scmdo (givi 5 Twr tent) 

Ditto Delhi (gun 6 p i ) 
Ditto ditto (gun fip c.) 
Dittf lHmjaub (gun fip c ) 
Do lnd St l lo (l, fi i i ) 


102k to 1<W* 

20 to 21 
par to 1 urem 
1021 to 103* 

107* to 1°8* 

108 to KM 

j to li preen 
J to 1* prem 


Oloeing Prices 
January 12 


103 to 1<H 
20 to 21 
par to 1 prein 
103 to 104 
109 to 110 ^ 

100 to 107 

| to U prom 
f to 1) preun 


87 to 89 
101k to 102* 

98 t> 97 
102 to 103 
08 to 07 
92 to 94 

ioo* to ioi j 
i dis to * pieiu 


100 \ U 1 i 
100* i ) 1011 


InDUnGoIT SxitRlTIEV 


lot * to K 1 , 


( 1< UlgPfilCH 

Jttnuuiy fi 


I 87 to 8» 

102 to 10 i 
I 05 to 97 
| 101 to 104 
I Rrt to IIS 
92 to 01 

I 1001 t( > 

i dm tj * picui 


10IH f > ]« 1 
100* t , 101 * 

ltO* to 101* 


LI m ng 1 j lies 
Jimmny 12 


Indian Stock to* pei cent April 1B71 shut 
Ditto for Aicount 

Ditto 6pet ( ent Julj 1880 110* tv tin 

Ditto 4per Lint Oct 18SS 101) 

India Lntocid Pupet ipei Lent NO* to 90* 

Ditto 5 pei C mt Jan 1 h72 98* 

Ditto fi* pit Cent Mnv 1 h“« 10o* to 10o* 

Ditto 6 per Cent Uupce Del en 1 h 72 90 to 92 

Ditto ditto 1877 107 

India Debentures BpcrOent Aug 1*71 103J to HM* 

Tnilm Tlnmlu iiim f'flnt i I iVin Jf s p)ltll 



' ~ 


-c 

S3 


C-i 

fi 

ill 

6 

1 

20 

19 

5 

20 

fid 

7 

Mt 

1^0 

1 

7s 

B 

all 

B 

2* 

r,o 

Hit 

50 

10 



li 


10 

all 

10 

— 

29 

till 

iB 

all 

so 

all 

20i 

4 

100 

all 

2fi 

All 


I 


MlM I LLAVKOls 


Ditto New 


Ditto A Slum", 
t iHt India land ( ledit mid 
| linunct (LmuUd) | ♦ i 3 l 

1 Madras Imgation A ( mnl'i 
(guru fi ] er cent by the V 
Indian Go\ cinim nt * 

Nurbudda t oal and Iron (Ld ).l Ifldis to l liipuml 10 d 
Oriental Gm* (Limit* d) ‘ ‘ 

Ditto New 

P and O Strain < ompan> 


t 1 Hit i n Tin iv* 

rammrj * 


| 201* to fc 0fi* 

I noi ti no* 

1 1<»1* to 101“ 

SfH 4 ) 90* 

•)ft* t OP 
106* tu 10(1, 
ro t) 92 
107 

IOI* to KHJ 
27" puui 

( 1< s ng I’m es 
Ian inns 12 


fi Ijl 1 
l t s H 1 Hill 
t? t » i li 
fi t » I fit 


oj t i tlf 

1 t ) 1* Jilt Hi 
I? t 1$ dih 
3* 11 fi dl 


100 to 192 


100 to 19- 


Ditto Ness 1S07 


lOINT hrOl K BlNKh 


1} ti s* 

1 t ) 1J pieiu 
40 to 4s 
3 t) 2 di«. 


1 10 1 lorn 

71 I Hi 

1 to 1 * piLi 

m t > w 

3 n JdiH 


( lohiog Puces 
lanu it j fi 


( 1 sing 1’iucH 
Jiinusi} 12 


I 

A mu Lumted A 
Do do it 
dial oriudiH Aun A t Inna 
CLinitoiod Mci of Imlia 1 
London anil ( hlna ) j 

Eng Smt and Aunt ( hart 
Land Moit Bank of tndu,, r d 
Do 5 per rent Debontuiesl, 
1804 foi 30years t 

Oriental Bank Corporation ‘ 


7* i> N a 
1 1 * to n 1 

22* ti 23, 

18* to lt>, 

3* t 3$ dis 
81 to ht 
V) to 11 


n t 

22* t 1 
Id to 
3* to 


17 

3j dis 

HI 

42 


INDIAN RAILWAY DEBENTURRS 

Pi mu pal and IntoiOMt Guaranteed by the fceuoUuy of State tor India m < ouniil 


Debenture 

Capital 


£287,605 

881,7«9 
100 900 
1,292 400 
1,8045,300 

1 , 000,000 

440,000 

1,908,4)99 

L074,*S0 

175000 

100,009 

010090 


(loHiitg Pi iien 
Janiiai> fi 


Bouibav, Baroda, ond\ 
Central India f 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Eaet Indian 
Ditto 

Ditto* 

Ditto* 

Eastern Bengal 
Great Indian Penbnmb> 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto 

Great Southern of Indie 
Ditto 

Madra* 

Uitto 


(luHni^, Pru cs, 
Jnnuai } 12 


102 

lo 

104 

102 

til 

101 

108 

to 

104 

103 

to 

191 

98 

to 

100 

98 

to 

109 

100 

to 

199 

197 

to 

no 

106 

to 

100 

107 

to 

no 

99 

to 

101 

99 

to 

i«i 

08 

to 

100 

m 

to 

JOT) 

190 

to 

1«8 

100 

to 

102 

100 

to 

103 

190 

to 

103 

103 

to 

104 

102 

to 

104 

101 

to 

1<H 

101 

to 

ina 

9S 

to 

100 

08 

to 

100 

102 

to 

104 

102 

to 

101 

, J02 

to 

194 

192 

to 

104 

190 

tu 

102 

100 

to 

103 




^ • Tra&afhrable by 6udorscnicnt, Without etami. 

/f / adfD AND silver 

^ppeWColdiuBars . • •» 

, m** (Atoadnvd) «».* .. 

... 

EXCHANGE. 


Per Ounce 
£3 lfc. W 

t fi* 09d.too*v0krf. 
16 

. WOJtf to 4«. 10J,( 


9lDVierti6emrnt£i. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTIS. 

P hotographers and artist's oolourmen.— 

Messrs. N. and Co.'s views of Madras, with the recent 
additions, now comprise the following Taken on 12 bv id PUrtea 
Price 3 JIh each, or 80 Tie per doton tuSnounted. 


The Gathodm) 

Tlie Pier 
tjuiverunient House 
Munro Btatiie 
Neil Statue 
Club 

Napitr Br dge 
BudgeiosiH end lop P fll* 
Voprrs llimih- 
Pimhiappnh s Hull 
ir 0 ps TIouhp hut 
Gmeminent Office, 1 nt 
The l WPtnir J < H 
Indian Brclt ui d 1 oli igc 
PmimninnH of tho lit rub th 


TbeBujf* 

Mount Hoad (2 Views) 

Royapoonun Btadon 
Moorish Tombs 
r I he Light House. 

Momonal HalJ 
St Andrew's Church. 

Moorish Mosque 
Partasardy Pagoda. 

Coroanut Palma 
Dnto „ 

Pnlinjm ,, 

Aioca , 

( utHUiatan 

V it mil Bmk Town ami a number of other 
hi I uts not ht icificri As vkiumKi fiKPii in il ntidull ihe othir stations of th® 
NiilgluiiOH Hi rifiih i< hivm Pugt d ia Ilrupattj, l cujcvornm, Mysore, the 
Ihibici H 11 m Tamrre Mulim i( * w 

Thot gnijhs llhishntiu (t mitivn fhmaitir m Mmlias, also Burmese, Nico- 
bm mi" Aidnuinniso 

Dita h d ( ufnlogm -i 1 1 nil 41 c nl < ve i ir 1 1 Imd on application 
GiisfmiiiH n ruling hi nnv i nrl « f Idi 4 i nhi have n< t uu opportunity of select 
n g v cws tor ilnir rhis nuiy ich ujrn VJirhis N and Co sending the most 
intercuting when tin "ilectirn iscutn stod to them 
MadniH, Api il 1879 

JOSEPH (JIT LOTT\S 
(M-LEBHATRn 

S1EEL PENS 

bOl I) 

BY ALL JIE4LKKS THBOUGI10UT THE WORLD. 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Hi \d Oi i it i ID & 20, OoiiNHii i, London 

i aj ii.nl iull\ nbw i died „ £2 699 000 

Vim uni paid up £260,000 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

It hn Hot "ii n bi (Pure mil H rod end ) 
hiinnu Toim t 1 s<| (I \ T < tinnii) 

\> riro (mrs h s 9 Xilrdt hi rpHiKO W L 
N miMii ( rti i ih fhi| J ci Kent 
Mmifi 11 n«on Hi ("nini linni" n V ^tnn ) 

I hi mm kW HiHHih T o (Dim n A Hair s ) 

Fimh is Hr is *n<i (Thnimirt V InmmHckK) 

John Hour soy TV ( (ibmir ir vl t r M n * ( o ) 
h J tKKvrn"Hi 1" (H uk < Nt a /rp^and ) 

( ntRi is r I kif Ihi| (Loif Soon A ( i ) 

WniitM I i lit f*ti It > h 4 benn J* f 

\ TsMivunn V " i V P llfl Wn rtsnwi nud Xottingtauu 
If l nri IN Pm Px i VI p (for k Hi Uhera A Co ) 

\rrx RnniHiuoN >m 20 Giafton 8t»ot4 W ( 

4) Loo ri* H mr I s | L lith n mid BrmEil. 

VihWNPTuRnr I s i (di irchill A Hiru ) 
lit ton 1 now i- it bsq (Trownj v Inn non) 

TimlsI*. WooDHoisr Pmi (TO AM Woodlnu*. 


INDIAN B RANCH—CALCUTTA 

No 1, Haul Sibepi ' 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH 

A Aitax K*tu (Mesms Vocal A to ) Mtirhnnt. 

M Hr itkfh Fk i Mou limit 

O hinwrurF (V(s,.rB Afkn non Pilton A Co ) Merchant, Vice 

PnHulem of tin Ohoinl er of Ginmion e 
' MiRirii In (Mentis Krtilewnl? Jtulhn A Co ) Merchant 
C 1 ill the II ti 11« r Alcuifviirr- In lgc 1 4 the High Court 
Biudbboun >Ht t fNle-nry Hennaw Sjindcistm and Tipton ) Hobcitoi 
and Hi _,ihtn»i ot iho Dioieue of Cakuttn 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

41 Rimacll Htreet 


Dr 


\ o. vr ir \ iviRi 
a 3 to 4 r v 

13 PiRTBirer General Hospital 


Hours J0j tij \ m Batin 
H mu 12* to 2 i ir 


BANKERS 

k T ho Oncntal Bank Cor}i<nation 

U 4 h ntered Moicautilc Bank of India T ondon nud C bum 


SOLICITORS. 

Vlusftitf Berners, Sanderson, and Upton 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THkx (oinpom hiving a sulwfribcd Cap It id of Two Million* and a halt 
i terling, which IMh 260 000 is paid up effectually guarantees t he fulfilment of 
rts ongegeinents with 4hr Assured, u ho are entirely relieved fi'om the personal 
liability of Mutual Offices Tlie importance of these ronaidermtior* will 1» 
evident to those who reflect on the duration of Lite Assurance contract#. The 
Funds Of the Lifls Department ore kept perfectly distinct fVnm those of thaler 
Departments, and ore invostryl in the names of wprtfato Trustee# TKdpMspeot 
qf Bonus to the % 1 -tlmpating Policy-boldara is uudauaBy gooiLitk the4^n8ense^ 
to be borne by the Life Bram li Uevo liemlhhited by reeoliUfitmiMsmhiBdtoara tb. 
D<a»<l of ^Ulemeut ion -umll p*rwutinr*'ontlw* \puna» pirfnhmiTneonny 
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The first Life Policy was Issued in May 1802. On the 21st December 1860, the 
Life Premium Income, exclusive of Re-assured Risks, was upwards of 52,000* 
and at the samodate the Life Trust Funds for the Primary security of L\fe Policies 
exceeded 189,OOOfbeing upwards of sixty per cent-.or the amount received upon 
whole Life Policies then in force, after providing for all Special Polieiss, and for 
the Kecersionary Bonus** declared upon existing Policies. 

In addUioii to the security thus tdforded there arc the General Investments of the 
Company, which exceed 500 , 000 /, aud the uncalled Capital of 2,260,000/. 

Four-fifths of the entire Profits or the (.il'e Branch are divisible among the 
Participating Polley-huldcT*. 

^ Bates of Premium. 

These are generally lower thun the rates of other Ottiees. 

Premiums aro recoived-- 
• 1, Annually. 

3. Half-yearly, QutuLcrly, mul Monthly. 


Examples of with Profit Hat os. 


CIVIL. 








X 


I... 

IS >. 




Animal 

1 Monthly 

oj a 

llalt-.wiLilv 

Quarterly 

ki 

Premium. 

1 Premium. 

i 

&s 

Prciniiiin. 

Premium. 



1 Rh. a. i) 


~ ~F? yj- 

TIh. a. p. 

30 

.19 

! 3 8 2 

Ho 

12 7 3 

40 

47 

13 8 

w 

27 0 H 

13 12 6 

60 

62 

1 6 0 9 

IS 

:k> 10 11 

15 JO 2 


Example* of without Profit Kales. 



CIVIL, 



MILITARY. 

II 

Annual 

j 

1 Quartorly 

ts 
c £ 

1 lull’-;c-ui ly 

Mnutllb 

af 

Premium 

Pi eimuTu 

ti ~ 

I’ycuiiiiin. 

ITeinmin 

'•tm 


_ 



1 



Tin. a p. j 


Hs. n p. 

Rs H p. 

ns 

88 

19 1 11 

:to j 

20 J 2 10 , 

ft 7 

40 

12 

11 2 1 ! 

i» 

J-l V 0 1 

t 8 - 

46 

48 

13 11 81 

r,o ( 

31 3 2 

;. 1 . 


Examples of Short Term Bates 


gfc* 

Annual 

llalf-ycarly ( 

5 ^ 

tjuuricrly 

l'lcumun. 

M on tidy 

8 >9 

Premium. 

I’rcnmirn, 

P-S’ 

I’ivnimm. 



1 




<» 

CIVIL. 


MIMTBfi. 



Rs. up 1 


Hs. a p 

10 1 1 , 

Rs. a |>. 

34» 

Us ■ 

It »» 

H 

i l:» It ; 

40 

29 

IS 1 3 

30 

11 t. 1 ' 

.1 6 »» | 



BONUS. 


! 

i 


The following Agents 
Department t— 

Agra 
Allahabad 
Akyab ... 

Baukipore 
Brhur Districts .. 

Be nurts ’Districts 
Bangalore .. 
Bombay ,, ,, 

Dawn pore •• • < 

Ditto •• *. •< 

Ditto . 

Chittagong . 

Chumparun «. 

Chumjniritn Districts ... 
Cochin 

Dulhonsio .. 

Delhi . 

Ditto . 

Dinajiori' . • .. 

Du ecu .. 

.A ha lists ,, ... .. 

A ursrony ,, .. 

Lahore M ... 

Ditto . 

Lucknow . 

Ditto . 

Madras... ,, 

MecuuM'Cr ... 

Meerut . 

Mi no pore 
Mnnghgr 

1 lussnunr . 

Van,,nee . 

Pat to* .... 

Pltfn . 

P,u-,a v U . 

till I)t/linn . 

/Mi//, /oid Districts .. 

fly Hut . 

Saugor ,, 

Simla ,, ,, 

Tirhoot ,, ,, 

Viuhalla 
Diffo .. 


have been appointed in connection with the Life 

... Uncovenanted Service Bank, 

... C. J. Cooke, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

... Messrs. Bullock Brothers. 

... W. Frarer, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

... J. Almeida, Esq. 

... H. T. Balfour, Esq., Bonk of Bengal. 

... N, R Bain, Esq. 

.. Messrs. <4. W Wheatley A Co. 

... W Neill, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

... Bank of Upper India. 

... T Lucas A Co. 

... Messrs Bullock Brothers. 

... James Bogg, Esq. 

.. E, C. Lamb, Esq. 

.. Peirce, Leslie, A Co. 

.. Walter A dlard, Esq. 

Delhi atid London Bank Corporation. 

.. H. li. Stcrndalo, Esq , Benk of Bengal. 

. . Messrs. Kelly & Co. 

... N. P. I’ogOHO, Esq. 

Ba/.enjcc Fimloonjee, Esq. 

T. Graham, Esq. 

... Hector Gunn, Esq., Agra Bank. 

... .T. D. Walters, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

. W Dickson, Esq., Bonk of Bengal 
.. Delhi and London Bank. 

.. Messrs Arbnthnot A Co. 

... W. Adlnrd, Esq. 

.. OrenLhnm imd Whito. 

.. T. Lucas A Co. 

Thomas A Go. 

... Delhi and London Bank. 

... T. A. Clarke, Esq 
... Me*, ‘rs. Kolly A Co. 

.. \V' Ioniser, Esq. 

. P. II. D. do I lumbal, Esq. 

.. Messrs. Bullock Brothers. 

. H Uostli-y, Esq. 

. K. < i Folev, Esq. 

.. .T. A Witlmll, Esq. 

Failed Bunk of Tndia. 

E Duh.deish, Esq. 

. I r nilod Bank of Imlm. 

Greellmm A Co. 

Tiro Department. 

f the Company, us ut ;det December, i860, exceeded 


The Fire Premium income n 
£ 120,000 

Fire (nsurnnecH are grunted nl favoliiable ratos throughout Bengal, the North- 
West ITovinces, and tin ' Pnuj.ih, On Mereh, -iodize, Warehouses, Screw-Houses, 
Mills, Dwelling-Houses, Slopping. &<-. 

* Rates for Fire Rinks in Caloatta* 


Policy-holders ha\ e tho option, when their Politic* .ire tmenemuborfd, of j 
selecting any of the follow mg — I 

Modes of receiviug tho Bonus declared. 

1. By mi iiiereii^e of the --ion usuired j 

2. By a piiymenl in ciihIi 

3. By u permanent reduction or future Premiums. # ; 

Examples of Bonus declared on Vohc-rs rfficttd ill 18‘iJ, at the DU ision of Profits, j 
31#/ Dct imber, 1807* 


Age 

at entry. 

Sum 

Assn ted. 

1 Bonn- 

Added. 

Yciiily Rub* of 
Bonus per 

1 cent, on .Sum 

. Assured. 

20 

30 

40 

CO 

~~ lbs. s. d 

1 ,nno 0 0 

1 000 0 0 
l'ooo 0 0 
1,000 0 0 

1 lbs. ft d. 

100 0 0 

1 lOt) 0 0 

1 lOii O 0 

110 O 0 

lbs. h. d. 

! 200 

I 2 2 5 

2 2 5 

1 2 4 0 


Sowofldor Values* 


Per Rs. 100 . 


The Buildings being brieW »*r -lone, built, :unl tiled •. 
or roofed with mctuI, »l.-tte, ov chuuam 1 % 


AH. 


rrivftU Dwelling Houses .. .. ,, ... -I 

Shopt- a nd Warcbousen — 

No linzHrdmiM Goods or T ude .. ..8 

/ Warranted that no jnto'V 
Hasartfous Goods } or cotton in n loose state ^from 10 
or Trade k 1>c deposited in 'he build-£ to 

(ing. ) 12 

Bonded Warehouse, no Hazardous Goods ... 11 . . 8 

Jute and Loose Cotton.. ... .. .10 

Presses or (screw Houses Colton or Jute (warranted noj 
artificial light used.; ... ... . . 20 

Without such Warranty. ,, ...I 24 


Policies arc purchased l.y this Company ut an equitable value after payment 
of Premiums for three year*. 

Days of Grace- 

Thirty day*, ure allowed for tho pii.Moent of Picmium when they me |ni # \u*'lo 
pearly, or half-yearly, ami fifteen when quaiterl> or umnilily. 

Forfeited Policies may l»c revived at nuy lirno within six months, if natisfar- 
fury medical evidence of the henlth ortho life he produced (at the expense of tho 
Assured) and a tine of one-half per cent. bo paid on the sum assured. 

Claims* 

These are paid one month tiller proof (satisfactory to ihe directors) of the 
decease of tho Lives -insured has been furnished to tho Company, and tho rate 
of Exchange will invariably bo two shillings sterling per Rupee. Should death 
occur witliin tho days of grace, tho Policy will still be valid, and tho sum assured 
paid lifter deduction" of the Premium. The importance of this lust regulation is 
obvious- 

Limits as to Resident and Travelling. 

Lives aesnrod at Indian rate*, who aro not soa-fnring persons, uro' allowed to 
reaide or travel without license, i n any /met of the work) provided they do not 
proceed to any country which is at war. 

General Regulations* 

The English rate takes effect from the date of departure for Europe from 
Alexandria or Port Said, and the Indian rate from tho date of arrival at either 
of those places ooiwd bound* 

Me d eal Fees are paid by the Company. No Entrance Fee or other pay- 
pent is required of the Assured beyond the Premium. 


The rates for Mofussil risks may be ascertained from the Manager. 

For list or Firo Agent* vide Adveitisomonte in English mu n and Pioneer. 

Claims .settled without refcrenco to Englaud* 

Cniiles of tho la»t Report and Balance Sheet of the Company together with 
I ’..i ms of Proposals and all further information, may bo obtained by letter or on 
application at the Calcutta Olttccbetween 10 ana 6 ; or on Saturdays betweon 10 
and 2. . 

B>' order of the Directors of the Indian Branch, 


No* 1, 11 hit St.ui l, l C. H. OQ BOURNE, 

Calcutta, 1.1th Fehm.u'y 1 n 71 J Manager In India* 

Applications for Agencies will l>e received from influential Mofusail residents* 


P HCENIX FIRE OFFICE.—ESTABLISHED IN 1782, 

Unlimited. 

; Tl 10 Import .nice or this Company’s transactions with the nubile may be udged 
from the fac:t that since its commencement it has been* able to tiqy 9,000,0001. 
sterling as losses under insured risks and without a single call on its proprietors 
I whoso 1 ability is unlimited. 

! Tho undersiguod are authorised to Issue policies ta Bombay and tWMofussil ,-S? 
ut the tariff rates of all the old established QOinpahy, which are as low as the nature $£ 
of the risks can justify. 


The rates on bungalows in tho Mofussfi, And residence#, office?, and godowns in ' 
Elphinstone Circle, havo been latsly much reduced. Particular od application 
at the Agency office. c . 

A. 6 . BJRI0E A Co«, 

No. 6, Rampart Row, p.-rnhoy, 1870. Agents* 
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INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(Limited.) 

Registered unde* Act X. or 1866. 

Bead Office— MEERUT. 

DIRECTOR*. 

Chairman, W. McLoavy, Esq.,.. Manager, Bank of UpperIndia, (Limited.! 


C. J. Collins, Esq. 

B. R. Dean; Esq. ... 
W. Hobson, Esq. ... 
JC C. Parry, Esq. ... 
P. Paterson, Esq. ... 
O. W Stowell, Esq. 
B. Warner, Esq. 
fiheikh KUahee Bux 


Manager, Allahabad Bank. 

Mussooris Saving* Bank. 

Late Oenl. Manager, Delhi tk London Bank 
Manager , Simla Bank Corporation . 

„ Unoooenantod Service Bank 
Barrister -at •Lam. 


MEDICAL ADVISER. 

William Moir, Esq., M.B., Civil Surgeon, Meernt. 

• SECRETARY. 

D. Lancaster, Esq. 

This Company was formed towards the end of 15*69, and has already received 
substantial patronage from the public- 

The object for which it was established with a fall direction in India was to 
secure the Indian Public against a rojietition of such heavy losses as have 
recently been sustaiuod by the collapse of certain Assurance Offices in Englund, 
where the entire management of those institutions was located. 

Security.- -To ensure absolute security, tb< funds of the company are 
invested only m Government Securities. The company is strictly prohibited 
from making advances on house or landed property or on storks, shares or 
obligations of^smy company whatever, though such advances are usually 
extensively made by other Assumnco companies. 

Policies are granted for wholo hie either with nr without participntion in the 
profits of the company according to the scalo of premium selected by the as¬ 
sured. Policies uro also granted for short terms from one to ten years at 
moderate rates. 

The Proposal Form is Himplo m its terms and the Conditions of tko 
Policies ars liberal, all unnecessary restrictions having been remitted. 

The Bates of Pi em trim tun made ns moderate us is consistent with complete 
Security of tho assured. 

Adoa.ntn<tes of Assurance —It secures by a small monthly, quarterly, half-yearly 
or yearly snving a provision for widows and children. It affords opportunity of 
making a settlement prior to marriage It enables persons to raise money on 
life lntercstp. It secures suum of money contingent on patties coming of age. It 
enables debtors in event of death to satisfy their creditors thuB saving tho bor¬ 
rowers’ property from claims and sureties from loss 

Assurance in a sound company is far superior to connexion with a Pension 
Fund, for in tho latter case if the nominee dies all contributions are forfeited and 
the subscriber loses tho benefit of all he has paid, whereas in the cose of n Policy 
it still ensures ami muy l»c made iivailublo for anv other purpose 

Forms of Proposal, Tables of Hates, and nil further information may be 
Obtained by letter or on application to nny or the Agents or to the Secretary. 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 

Required for an Assurance of Jts 1,000 for the whole Term of Life. 
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Meerut, 12th November 1970. 


D. LANCASTER, 

^ Secretary . 
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MPORTANT REDUCTION IN THE RATES OF 

FIRE INSURANCE. 


NATIVE LIVES INSURED ON EQUAL TERMS WITH EUROPEANS. 

ENGLISH ASSURANCE COMPANY FIRE AND LIFE. 

Capital £ 600,000 

Head Offices, Palmerston Buildings, 'Bishopsgate Street, London, with 
branches at Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, Southampton, Ilnmbnrg 
Antwerp, Brussels, Rotterdam, Melliourne, and Bombay. 

The Life Department 
Offers the following advantages i— 

I.—Moderate premiums. 

II.—One calendar month's grace allowed for renewal. 

III. — Liberal provision for non-forfeiture of Policiea. 

IV. —Fixed surrender value after 3 years. 

V.—Freedom from unnecessary restrictions as to foreign residence and 
travelling- 

VI.— Unconditional reduction to English rates on return of the assured to 
Europe* 

VII—Military men holding civil appointments reduced to civilian rates. 
V ttt . —Eighty per cent, of the profits divided among the assured in the parti¬ 
cipating scale* 

IX.—No partnership liability whatsoever. 

X.—Medical fees and stamps paid fOr by the company unless the amount 
be less than Bs* 2,600. 

XI.—No charge for assignments. 

XII_Prompt settlement of claims. 

Fire Department 

ntriair to the company being free from combination, Policies are granted, 
covering property inau ports of the Presidency, at some 16 to 60 per cent, below 

l *F22S^FOMeiesreiMvmdSd*sil reasonable clauses of other companies 

proqpm&Mft. Ac., apply to 

• HILL, POLLOCK A Co., 

fleeenmTs Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, Bombay. ^ Agents. 


nnHE MADRAS EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
■A Successor to Madras Laudable Society, Established in 1880. J 
MsguMed kg Art Mo. 6 of I860, if the Legislative Council of Fort Salmi George. 
Hau» Ornci in Madbu xkd no Buvotn. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The Hon. W. R. Asscrraxor .. . 

W. Scorr, Esq... 


H. G. PsicHABD, Esq. ... 
The Hon. A. F. Bsowa... 


[Arbuthnot A Co.) 

... (BlnnyAOo.) 

,.. (Government Solicitor.) 

(Parry £ Go.) 

• (C. Shand A Ca) 


B. C. Walks*, Esq. 

ACTINQ MEDICAL EXUANER. 

W. H. Harsh, Esq., M.D. 

SEORETARIEi AND TREASURERS- 

Messrs. Abbutakot A Co. 

The Chiqf characteristics of this Society are: 

Claims paid immediately after satisfactory proof qf death. 

Announcement of death in the Fort Saint George Garotte, sufficient in tho 
case of the members of the civil and military services. 

Medical fees paid by the society on All proposals. 

Mutual Assurance. 

Policies for a term of years lsmiod at reduced rates, without participation in 
Surpluses. 

Premiums payable half yearly, on 1st January and 1st July. 

Policies issued free of charge for stamp duty. 

Assurauts may reside in any part of the world, so long as they continue to 
pay tho original rate of Premium stipulated in their Policies. 

This society being founded on the sound principle of Mutual Assuranoo, 
divides ail its surpluses, or so much thuroof os tho Directors deem expedient, 
amongst tho Members or Life Policy Holders, by deductions from Premiums, and 
docs not work for the benefit, of a separate Proprietary body. 

The Members of tho society consist of all persons who hold Policiea of 
Assurance, upon their own lives, or upon the lives of others, for tho duration of life 

Tho Directors must bo residents at Madras, an 1 arc elected by the Members. 

The society's funds can lie invested only in securities of tho Government of 
India, or iu securities, the interest of which is guaranteed by the Government of 
India, or by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

All Investments are made m tho joint names of three of tho Directors. 

Annual General Meetings of tho Members are held at Madras, not later than 
the last day of the monl h of March in every voar. 

An aim mi I uiulit is made of tho accounts or the society, and tho reports of the 
Auditors submitted at tho Annual General Meetings. 

Quinquennial valuations, made bv a London Actuary, of all the Assets and 
Liabilities. The next valuation will Isi made ns from 31st December 167®. Pre¬ 
miums paid on Policies for the whole term qf Itfc during any portion of the j perlotl qf 
Jive years immediately preceding that date, n iff entitle the Holders if such Policies to 
participate in the surplus of the Society then ascertained tu he existing, by rateable de¬ 
duction from Premiums thereafter becoming payable Jbr the ensuing Quinquennium. 

Tho returns made to tho Policy Holders from tho formation of the society 
in January, 1412, up to Juno, I860, inclusive, (in addition to the accumulation 
of a considerable reserve), have averaged 17 per cent upon tho Premiums 
paid half-yearly. 

For further particulars, Forme of Proposal, Ac., apply to 

AllHUTHNOT A GO. 

Madras, January 1870. Secretaries and Treasurers. 

rrHE BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited.) 
X THE undersigned are prepared to Accept Risks and Issue 

Policies covering Merchandize Goods in Godowns, Warehouses, 
Dwelling Iloiisos, or other insurable property, ou favourable terms* 

Apply to 

FORBES A Co., 

Bombay, 1st February 1871. Secretaries and Managers 


ALLIANCE 


BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 

Bartholomew Lane, Bank, London, E. C. 

©©AM) 3Q)'fSiIS© , 5?S©SSrs 

Phebidknt —Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., F.tt. S. # 


James Alexander, E«q. (Alexander, Fletcher A Co.) 

Charles George Barnett. Esq. (Burnett, HoHre, Hnnhury, and Lloyd) 

George Henry Barnett. Ksq. Glyinpton Park. 

James Fletcher, Ksq- (Alexander, Fletcher A Go.) 

William Gladstone, Esq. (Thomson, Bonar A Go.) 

Right Hon. George Joachim Goschon, M.P. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq 

James Helme, Ksq., (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Lampson, Bart. 

Sampson Lucas, Ksq (Lucan, Michelle A Co.) 

Elliott Macnaghten, Keep, (Member of tho Indian Council) 

Thomas Manterumn, Esq. (Director of tho Bank of England) 

Joseph Mayer Montefiore, (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland} 

Sir Anthony Pe Rothsohild, Bart, New Court. 

Baron Lionel Nathan D« Rothschild, M P- 

Thoimt* Charles Smith, Esq Oxford Sqiutrc, Hyde Pork., 

ATOSWO3R0O 

Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P. 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Richard Hoaro, Esq. 

FIRE RISKS- 

Of an eligible character are accepted at minimun current rates. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The non-participating rates of promium for European lives resident in India 
have been very materially reduced, and tho undermentioned Agents are autho¬ 
rised to decide upon Proposals submitted, to issue Policies, ana to settle claims. 
The Life Reserve Fund is over 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES* 

(which is irrespective of and in addition to the paid-up capital and the Fire 
Reserve Fund), tieing about 39 per cent, of the sum assured under the Com¬ 
pany's Life Policiea, and besides this there is the guarantee of a subscribed 
Capital of not less than 

FIVE CRORES OF RUPEES 

ooupled with the personal responsibility of a numerous body of wealthy Pro* 
nriewra. For detailed Prospectus**. Forma of Proposal, Ac* apply to 

REMINGTON * Co , 

Agents for the Presidency of Bombay. 
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£IHURCH OF EUOLAND ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 

Established 1640. 

Empowered by apodal Act of Parliament 4 A 5 Vic., Cap. XCIL 
CAPITAL—One Million (Marling. 

life Asaaronoe* of every desertption granted. 

Retiring Provision eomb<ned with litre Amu ranee- 

Free PoUelea Issued whlifu oan never altogether lapse through non-payment 
of Premium. 

No extra charge for sea-passage. 

Reduction to European rates without Medical examination. 

Premium may be pa d aunudly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly, as desired- 
Panee and Armenian lives insured. 

For detailed Prospectus, Ac. apply to 

' REMINGTON A Co.. Agents. 

Bombay, 12th July 1870. 


L iverpool, London and globe insurance 
company. 


Liability of Shareholders Unlimited 


Capital £2,000,000 
St MRW 

Fire Premiums. 

Life Premiums ...... 

Interoat. 


..£836,618 
„ 360,039 
„ 162,030 


Accumulated Funds £3,801,005 
In vetted Funds. 

Capital .£ 891,752 

Life Rosorve . 1,873,020 

Reserve Fund . 971,410 

Undivided Profit . 04,823 


£ 1,249,635 


£3,301,005 


Fire Department. 

Policies of Insurance against Fire upon Dwelling Honsos and other Buildings 
in both the European and Native parts of the Island of Bombay, aro iasuod by 
the nndersignod on behalf of the Company. 

The rate on pucka-built Bungalows situated out-sido tho Fort of Bombay, or 
in any part of the Bombay Presidency, is now reduced to (0) six annas por cent. 
per annum- 

Life Department. 

This Company offers tho advantage of Fixod Bonuses accruing after five years 
annual payment of premium, unronfingent on profits. Policies aro mdisputablo 
after five years. Claims are payable thirty days after admission. Annuities 
are granted on very favorable terms- The undersigned will issuo Policies on 
behalf of tho Company. 

Agents in Bombay—RITCHIE, 8TEUARTA Co. 

Agents in Caloutto—GILLANDKRS, ARBUTHNOT A Co. 


SUN VIBE OFFICE. 

Estabmhbkd, 1710. 

Policies opened on Warehouses and Shops. Merchandise, Dwellings, Household 
Furniture, and other incurable property, in Bombay and the Mofussil, at current 
rates by 

PEEL, CASSELS, & Co., Agents. 


VTORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS BF PARLIAMENT. 


Paid up Capital. . 

Fire Reserve Fund 
Fire Premium Rosorve 


.. £260,000 
297,163 10 10 
138,614 15 1 

-436,668 5 II 


Total Aooumulated Funds . ..2,838,118 18 11 

Annual Inoomofrom Fire, Life and Investments. 801,801 12 9 
Agists in Bombay, 

w. NICOL & Co. 


T HE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, 

(Limited.) 


Registered Capital—One Million Sterling. 

P&id-np Capital. £ 100,000 

Reserved Fund . £ 40,000 


Head Office— MELBOURNE. 


The undersigned having been appointed Agents, ere prepared to grant Policies 
by Marine Insurance. 

4 N. WADIA, SONS A Co. 

No. 5, Bora Basaar Street, Bombay, l»th June l869. 

EoUo waf* PUls and Ointment.— Irritable Bowels.—To be able to arrest the no. 

^aS9s3SSSSs l SS^ st &^& £S 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY A Cm 

MstablieM 1838. 

ARMY, BANKING, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENTS - 

/ 189 LeaAwnhhH fit. 

Qfffete LONDON. | m g t w 

„ Bombay. 20 SSsoon's Buildings. 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OP THE GLOBE- 
AtxrDirASTxsNT.—Military, Regimental, and Mess Indents of all kinds prompt* 
ly and economically executed. 

Baxxin# Dbtabocbvt.—P ay, Allowances, and dividends drawn, ahd 

taaoea and investments effected upon favorable terms. 
Interest allowed on Current as well as Fixed Deposit 
aooounts. 

General Dspabtmbnt.—I ndents far goods of every description executed. The 
Bombay Agency undertakes local indents of all kinds, 
and executes through the London House all orders tor 
European or Amerioan goods. 

N S —Constituents art reminded that time, trouble, and frequently expense are 
taxed by inetructione being made full and complete in the Jlrei instance. Where <t 
marginintended to be given, it$ limit* should be stated. 

Transit Department— 1 Thb Globs Pascscs Express imdertakes the forwarding 
of goods and paroels by the quickest, safest, and most 
economical rontos throughout India, Europe, and tha 
World. 

8PECIAL AQEN0IE8. 

Gsosos W. Whsatlby A Co. are Sole Agents in Western India tor the follow*- 
ing Arms 

Hilliards (Patent) .Abbott A Nicuoll .Birmingham. 

General Joiners .Saml. Wobbsam A Co.London. 

Haberdashery .D. Nicholson A Co .London.* 

Hardware .David Joysb .Birmingham. 

Ink Printing .Suackkll A Edwards .Loudon. 

Jewellery .Harrison A Co .London A Birmingham. 

..Faraday A Davry .London. 

Lamps, Punkahs, .Madden A Son .London. 

Lithographic Presses .Maclvsb, Macdonald, Macobroob 

Marine Engines .Jackson A Watkins .London. 

Machinery, Saw Mills, Saml. Worbsam A Co.London. 

Needles .Aubl Mohall .London. 

Printing Presses . Hofkinson A Cops .London. 

Type .V. A J. Figoins .London. 

Sewing Machines .J. Weir .London. 

Shoe Thread .Ullathorne A Co .London. 

Watches .Dent A Co . London. 

Wines .Lowknthal A Solus .Frankfort. 

„ .Standridob A Turn be .London. 


Seleot parcels of Watchos, Jewellery, Ac., arc now on band. Consignments of 
choice Wines, Printing Presses, and Inks, Printing Paper, Sewing Machines, 
Ac., aro daily exported. 

J. L. MADDEN, 

Bombay, fat August 1870. Agent. 


THE CALCUTTA MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

12, GOVERNMENT PLACE. 

By Appointment. 

LATE BURKIN YOUNG & Co., A.D. 1814. 

Indian Pianofortes. 

BroAdwood A Sons’ now Cottage 7 Octavo ., with three Unisons throughout- 
Now Cottage G.*and, with throe Unisons in Tor or and Treble. 

New Semi-Grand, ditto ultto ditto ditto ditto. 

G'ollard & Collard’s Sympathetic Square Soml-Grand 7 Octaves. 

Soinl-Grand 7 Octaves with three Unisons Treble. 

Boudoir Grand 7 Octaves, three Unisons throughout. 

Sympathetic Pianofortes- 

A consignment of the above expected very shortly from Germany. The'© 
instruments aro made expressly for India, and will be sold at 20 per cent, below 
tho usual prioo charged for similar Instruments in Calcutta. 

Sheet Musio- 

Among the present extensive stock of the above firm will be found the beat 
modem, as w»*l ivm the most admired classic »1 productions of the best masters. 
Constituents 1 re respectfully infotmod that for immediate Cash payments the 
publisher’s marked price will be charged for single pieoos, and for every sixpieoea 
purchased, a seventh one of equal value will bo added to the number without 
additional charge. 

0. GOULD, 

Calcutta, April 1870. Proprietor. 

THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVER, double-bottomed, engine-turned hunting 
case, of medium size, and with a first-class full plate Lever • 
movement. 
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HAMILTON A Co. 

Begs to state that for acme yearn past, their endeavour hue bent to iatroduo© 
to their Constituents a good, reliable, English Silver Watoh, ate really winAw M** 
Price Owing to recent valuable improvements in the Watoh-nutker'e ait. bv 
whioh the aid of machinery hne been Drought to bear with aprvetloae 
they are now enabled to offer the above Watch, which they manatee to been- 
tirely English-made throughout, at the hitherto impreoedittSfd price of Be. 8* 

Orders respectfnlly solicited. . 

, *^^ a sss», < sa , ° * tei ,u »°-*• 


Muted for the Proprietor at the Penwenwee Printing iVew, Bombay—PobUihed by Meure. Wnujr A Co, Oaloatta—1©* M. 187? 
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u eumed at home and not Bold. 1 * Wo think it was an error, and 
one that is commonly made in these settlement proceed¬ 
ings. Tho higher the standard o t Hying upon the form, the Iosb 
produce of course will there be for sale. 

We were hardly prepared for the admission that the fall Tent of 
the Provinces may be estimated at 13 millions; the State 
demand meanwhile being four. It was the fashion until only the 
other day, to describe it as a rack-rent of half the produce, 
'which Mr. Elliott himself believes to be upwards of 40 millions 
sterling, and we contend must be very much more. 


The Government at Allahabad is at last addressing itsel 
in earnest to the preparation of statistics concerning the 
9 agriculture of the North-West Provinces. A recent Govern 
went Ornette gives us a series of elaborate statements concern 
mg the harvest of the famine year 1808-69. The tables seems 
to have been prepared under the orders of the Board ol 
Revenue at Allahabad, and, as a beginning, they are most 
welcome. Bombay, Madras, and Bengal now stand alone in their 
neglect of this most necessary and most elementary work, 
According to these tables, the harvest of the North-West in 
1868-69, was as follows:— 

GROSS PRODUCE N. W. PROVINCES 1868-69. 



Acres 

Maunds 82 lbs. 

Rice . 

. 2,479374 

16,081,608 

Cotton . 

971,886 

1,1< 0,408 

Joaree and Bajree . 

. 4,302,890 

. 476,331 

12,856,273 

Oil Seeds. 

1,923,0<;6 

Wheat and Barley. 


46,346,722 

Pulse, gram, Ac . .. 

. 1,663,238 

6,667,516 

Other cropB. 


28,750,941 

Eurbee (or Joaree stalk).. 


24,498,448 

Add 

Acres... 23,934,425 

138,878,882 

Ghazeepore district (particulars not re- 


oeived) . 

. 842,000 

Acres... 24,770,426 


Although the year was 

marked by a very 

scanty rain- 


fall, it is impossible to regard these figures, in so tar as the pro¬ 
duce is concerned, as even approximately true. Are we really 
to believe that the average produce of the land throughout the 
North-West in the year in question is rightly stated at the 
following rates ?:— 

Rice. 7 Mannds or 674 lbs. per aore. 

Joareo.lj „ or 246 ,, „ 

OilSeed.. 4 Jf or 328 „ „ 

Wheat and Barley. 6| „ or 620 „ » 

» » Pulse . 4 „ or 328 „ ,, f 

Whatever damage may have boen done to the khureef crops 
of rice, joaree, and til, there was no drought we believo to affect 
materially the rubbee (or wheat) crop cither in 1868 or 1869; 
and yet, according to theso returns, the total harvest of 
the year amounted but to 113,000,000 maunds of food, of 
which the tables yhew 29,000,000 maunds to have been 
exported, leaving for home consumption 84,000,000 maunds or 
about 3,000,000 tons. But the people themselves who are about 
30,000,000 in number, must at a moderate estimate require 
8,000,000 tons of food a year. The granaries must have been 
“well stocked,” indeed, to have tided the people over such a 
deficiency as this. We find it difficult to suppose that there is 
not some vast error in the estimate of the yield of wheat. Can 
it, we say, be true that the average yield of wheat and barley 
in the North-West Provinces in almost an ordinary season 
is but 620 lbs. per aore 1 We do not believe it. 

The returns of the more valuable crops are given thus :— 

Sugar.699,316 acres. 

Vegetable .. 106,« 420 „ 

Fruits Trees..........169,201 „ 

Here again we doubt these figures exceedingly, while nothing 
whatever is said either of indigo, opium* or tea, although we 
know that there are not less than three to four hundred thousand 
acrarunder opium alone in the North-Weak Could anything 
be more , perfanctcsy than the careless jumbling together of 
I ike tea, angary opium, indig^ jute, tobaooo, and other rioh 
cultivation, under such aheading as this-- 


Produce. 

Other crops ...4,886,423 acres, ...28,766,941 Maunds. 

Opium, minutely weighed by the Beer, iB thus registered as pro¬ 
ducing on the average 7 maunds per acre. Again, are wo to believe 
that of the 24,000,000 acres of land in the North-West, of which 
about one-third (Modern India page 33 6) or 8,000,000 are irri¬ 
gated, there are but 600,000 acres under cultivation with sugar, 
and 100,000 with garden produce ? The Agra district is a dry 
country west of the Jumna, with Iobs irrigation than most 
districts of the Provinces, and with the water far from tho 
surface, and yet Mr. Campbell tells us that between 3 and 4 per 
cent of the land, 20 years ago, was under sugar, indigo, and 
vegetable cultivation. It may seem ungracious to criticize in 
this manner the first efforts of the Board of Revonue to supply 
ub with the statistics wo have so long desiderated. But let us 
have honest work in their preparation. To be of any worth 
whatever, statistics must be real and not tho semblances of 
things. It is a feature in these returns that they include for tho 
first time a mention of folder, as part of tho harvest of the land,— 

Acres Produce 

Kurbeo or Joar stalk ... 1,966,911 ... 24,498,448 Mannds. 

Are we to understand that this crop was a pure fodder crop, 
and that tho grain was cut down with it for the cattlo ? It 
would certainly stem so, from the shape in which the fact is 
recorded. No mention, however, is made either of grass, or hhoom 
(wheat straw). To complete theso returns we require an 
estimate of both. When are we to congratulate Madras, 
Bombay, or Bengal, upon following this North-West example ? 

THE LAND. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist.” 

Dear Sir, — It. is with much painful concern that. I have observed 
how strenuously y« u uige tho almost unlimited taxation of land¬ 
holders in this country. Why a man who possesses bind in this 
country should be prevented from laying out capital upon it by 
a prohibitive aud exceptional system of taxation laid upon its 
returns to which no other class is subjected, l am quite unable 
to see. The only reason apparent, and I fear tho true one, is 
that the immobility of laud places the profits derived from the 
ufo of it more readily within the grasp of the taxing power 
than tfiose of other branches of industry. The facility which 
this mode of raising money presents, recommends it strongly 
to those in authority, and blinds them to its partiality aud op¬ 
pressive injustice, and the banking and commercial classes readi¬ 
ly give it. their suppoit, because they see iu the unlimited taxa¬ 
tion of land an exemption from a portion of thoir own burdens. 
These piuties assist the press and carry it with them* while the 
landholders, who are the victims, have neither the knowledge 
necessary for their defence, uor the power to make themselves 
heard. The system seems to me as impolitic as it is unjust. 
Its effect is of course to prohibit the application of capital to 
land for any purpose that will not yield twice the amount of 
profit expected from other industries. The theory on which it 
seems to be based, is that laud, from something inherent in its 
own uature, gives a continually inoieasing profit to those who 
work it, independently of the capital and labour employed upon 
it. This is certainly a fallacy, and a very pernicious one. That 
land, as an instrument of production, has an inherent value of its 
own, is quite true ; but when once that value has been deter¬ 
mined, there is no reason to suppose that its productive power 
increases except in strict proportion to the capital laid out upon 
it. In cases in which its abstract value may have been rated too 
low, it soon, when cultivations once in progress, becomes im¬ 
possible to. distinguish the portion of the profit derived from 
such deficiency in the estimate of its intrinsic value from that 
derived from the outlay of capital; and no attempt to rectify tho 
defect by additional taxation can be made without danger of 
unduly reducing the legitimate return upon the capital. Of the 
eifeqt of the periodical assessments so strongly deprecated a few 
yeare ago, but now so strenuously supported by a large portion of 
the press, my own case furnishes an example. I have landed pro. 
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perty which I greatly desire to improve by laying out money 
upon it; but I cannot expect a return in the form of increase 
of rent that will do more than pay me a moderate interest upon 
it; and with the prospect of that return being cut down in a few 
years by a new settlement, I cannot venture upon the outlay. 
Can a system be wise which compels n landowner to avoid the 
investment of his fuftds in his own land, and to select other 
securities in preferences It is exactly the same with the UAtive 
Eemindiiro. They will buy other land with the money they save , 
when they can get it at a price that will give them a certain re¬ 
turn ; Imt they will lay out nothing in the improvement of the 
property they already possess. They cannot do so with a new 
assessment looming in the distance, except when they can 
seeoure a rate of profit rarely to tie obtained from any sort of 
out In \. As long as this system continues, agricultural pros¬ 
perity will make little progress. 

You have said that tho people are profoundly contout. and 
happy with their leases (settlements ?). I believe it is seriously 
and sadly the reverse. They feel bitterly tbit th**y »u e made 
the objni ts of tin exceptional s\stem of exaction which keeps 
thorn icdurrd to a meie subsistence, mid Imnipcis them in their 
effi>it» at improvement as no other class is immpeied. 

r l he (loviu niuent may try to make a contented agricultural 
class by dispossessing existing piopriotois and dividing tlioir 
CStatcH among the labotueis oniployed to cultivate thorn, and 
may for a time succeed ; but the success will be Put brief, and 
will end in extending mid continuing the dissatisfaction. Those 
new holdeis, poor and lowly though they be, and h.ippv at first 
in then nea-boin lights and possessions will soon Jiill into the 
same position, sulhr tho same gi.evauces, and be tho victims 
of the so me discontent as their late masters. 

I shall be very glad if anything [ have been able to say shall 
lend ) mi to reconsider the opinion you have expressed, and to 
look at the suhjict finm a inoio vaned mid extended point of 
view than nppmently you have liitliei to done. It may, he that 
you have not had tho opportunity of testing, hy piactic.il experi¬ 
ence, the collect iless of the theoiies which have been your 
guide and by which (excuse me for saying) I think you havo been 
misled. 

As Indian Landlord. 

North Went Province*, January 1871. 


note ry the editor. 

Tho most simple, and perhaps the moBt. effective, reply we 
can make to our correspondent, in to point out that the total 
amount the Stato is exacting from the land of nil India is but 
£20,000,000 Bterling a year. Call it rental, or a tax upon rental, or 
what jou please, that ia tho amount of tho exaction ; and in the 
main tho impost is precisely what it was 20 years ago. Hut in the 
intervnl a great revolution in values has taken place throughout 
the world, and wo have spent £100,000,000 storling upon railways 
and £50,000,000 upon roads and works of irrigation in the 
country, with tho general result of Boeing tho export trade rise 
from £1?,000,000 sterling a year to £70,000,000 Twenty years 
ago tho value of tho produce of the soil of India was perhaps 
£200,000,000 sterl ug, it is now we suppose not less than 
£400,000,000; and in these circumstances it is oppression, it sooms, 
for the State to raise the rental. With all respect to our correspon - 
dent, we remark that his arguments.are familiar to us as “ house¬ 
hold words.” Not one of them will bear sifting.— Ed. I. E. 


SHEWLA ; OB SATURATED SOLUTIONS OF SEWAGE 


We are sorry to see so intelligent a man as Mr. Blaney, whose 
pamphlet upon Drainage and Uoneervanoy ought to have been 
•acknowledged last month, assisting to maintain tho delusion of 
the Bombay community that they cannot afford themselves a 
supply of pure water. “ It is as much as the city can do it 
4( present to pay the interest on the loon incurred on account of 
“ the Vehar waterworks, and although it is true that these 
“ waterworks were badly executed and outrageously financed, the 
financial difficulty staree us in the face, and will continue to do 
so until this generation has passed away. In considering any 


“ scheme of additional water-supply far Bombay, the limit of 
“ our power to raise water-loans must be remembered. I am. 
“ aware that the Health Offioer makes his demand for more 
“ water on the grounds of the necessities of public health but in 
“ this question he occupiesthe double position of sanitary offioer 
“ and Justice of the Peace. Having decided the quantity of 
“ water required for the city in the first capacity, he will be re- 
“ quired to show how it can be provided in the second/* We 
can hardly persuade ourselves that this is Mr. Blaney's writing. 
Not afford a sufficient supply of pure water 1 r A heavy respon¬ 
sibility rests upon the writers in the local press who have contrived 
to betray even the intelligence of their city into the belief 
that the Island cannot afford itself a proper supply of water. 
One of these writers lias discovered that every man should be ' 
allowed to drink water out of his own cesspool if he choose to do 
so ; while the other implores some good old Parseo to die and 
bequeath a fortune to the community to meet the public want. 
And now we have Mr. Blaney joining these old ladies, and 
helping to swell their cry. Look at these facts: Bombay num¬ 
bers 800,000 people, and is the entrepot of a trade of thirty 
mi Hi oils storling a year. The place after all its losses, is still 
exceedingly wealthy, and its standard of living luxurious amongst 
the wealthy, and exceptionally high amongst the poor. 

It is difficult to estimate what the animal expenditure of the 
Island amounts to, but that it is many millions sterling a year 
is certain. Its bazaar and markets are crowded with productions 
which prove the unusually high standard of living amongst the 
peoplo. They have everything in abundance. They deny 
themselves nothing. Tho maikets are simply superb, and are 
supplied m the utmost profusion with fish, poultry, meats, fruits, 
vegetables, and a thousand articles of consumption unknown to 
the people m tho interior of ludia. But one thing they cannot 
afford themselves—Water. This great tropical city, the com¬ 
mercial capital of the empire, the geographical capital of Asia— 
indeed of the old woild, cun afford itsolf everything but— 
Water. The wells and tanks of the place meanwhile are saturated 
solutions of sewage, to drink which is death. 

Now, it has been discovered (hat when the foundations of tho 
mountains were hud, a vast natural reservoir for the Island was 
built for it by the hand of God in the neighbouring hills, 
less than fifty or sixty miles away, a reservoir requir¬ 
ing but a solitary gap to be closed by tho hand of man, 
to convert it into a vast lake capable of supplying the 
Island for all time with perennial fountains and streams to 
make it- a paradise of the nations. But the people cannot 
afford it, although the cost of this grand work from first 
to last isfestimated at no more than £1,250,000, or perhaps ^ 
£1,500,000. As there happens to be no providential Bakery in the 
adjoining hills, tlio people do, somehow or other, contrive to find 
about £10,000 a day for their bread, but they positively cannot 
afford £300 a day for water! Was there ever such drivel 
forced upon the common sense of a community as counsel! 

The total cost of giving the Island a permanent supply of 
water to meet all wants whatever, would be covered, it is admitted, 
by an outlay of £2,000,000 sterling. Thus— 


Existing debt upon Vehar Works . £360,000 

Estimate for Shewla reservoir.£1,660,000 

Total .£2,000,000 


Mr. Blaney is a sensible man, and we beg him, in Heaven’s 
name, to look at these figures. Five per cent upon this outlay 
is just £100,000 a year, or £300 a day. We feel almost ashamed 
to carry the discussion beyond this fact. Look at what this 
Shewla reservoir would accomplish for the Island. It seems to 
be overlooked that the supply of water which it would plaoe 
at the command of the Municipality would bring an 
income with it. The markets of Bombay are so important, that 
wherever water is to be got in its neighbourhood tor the culti¬ 
vation of fruit or vegetables, the rental of the land beoomes 
enormous. Thus the market garden ground at PareU lets for ^ 
Be. 180 per acre. Now Shewla would not merely give Bombay 
30 gallons of water per head pap day to domestic ue<y but a 
vast supply for the irrigation of market gardens along the wholes 
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course of the aqueduct. To our own mind, there is positive 
guilt in the wanton neglect by a great city like Bombay of ao 
simple and inexpensive, and yet so grand a work, which lies to its 
very hand inviting accomplishment, for its own benefit first and 
'then as an incentive and example to other cities. It is in 
the name, not of extravagance but of true economy and 
of common sense, that we insist upon the work being 
done. The petty schemes put forward by the engineers for patch, 
ing np the Vehar supply are the devices of sheer incompe- 
tenoy, the proof of want of clear Insight Though Shewlft 
were to cost fivq millions instead of one, it is doubtful whether 
the work should not be done. The man who uses the word 
“ afford’ in such an association as this is simply on idiot, 
% when the real state of matter has been once pointed out. The 
Bombay community cannot “ afford* itself a supply of pure 
water, although it can aftord a supply of everything else in 
abundance ! .£10,000 a day for bread, but not £300 for water. 
The secret of this folly is that the system of municipal 
taxation is altogether faulty, and it quires radical reform. A 
most important beginning was made two years ago, when the 
Town Duties Bill was passed in the teeth of the Noodledom of the 
place. Dr. Blauey feels the municipal shoe pinch him, because 
cobblers made it, and not workmen. The system of water rates 
in Bombay is simply a fraud from beginning to end. Six or seven 
thousand men are made to find water for the whole 800,000, and 
the burden is of course very heavy. A general water rate, and 
a trifling increase of the Town Dues, arc the right measures to 
take. Common sense and sound economy alike dictate the 
reform, and with it will come the Shcwla reservoir with tho 
thousand advantages and blessings it will bring the community. 
IT Bombay could ship its publicists and obstructives on board shij, 
and send them a voyage round the world at the expense of the 
municipal treasury, it would he a very cheap outlay of pul >lic 
money. “ The quack bootmaker is considerable, as corn-cutters 
can testify—but the quack political doctor !” 


. ' EDITORIAL NOTES 

The Madras papers will, wc trust, pardon our saying that they 
would do well to intimate the regularity with which the daily 
journals of Bombay publish tho weekly returns of their Presi¬ 
dency Bank. Sometimes for weeks together no bank statement 
whatever appears in the Madras papers, and at others the same 
stale balance sheet is published day after day for weeks. 
The official Gazette is partly to blame, we observe, for the 
^irregularity, but not wholly. | 

A LOCAL contemporary states that a Veterinary College is 
likely to be established as one result of the labours of the 
Cattle Plague Commission, and that a Chair of Agriculture will 
probably be added thereto. “ This college, it is believed, will be 
placed under the control of the proposed Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment but where the college is to bo formed is not stated. 

We doubt if our contemporary is rightly informed. At nil 
events we should think the model farm would be the proper plaee 
for the veterinary school. 

According to the last Administration Report ( 1869 - 70 ) eight 
hundred and thirty estates were sold in Bengal during the year 
for Rs. 17,973 arrears of revenue. Tho estates realised, we 
are told, Rs. 7,16,519. Of these, 58 estates assessed at Rs. 9,300, 
were purchased by Government for Rs. 64 ; while the remaining 
772, assessed at Rs. 52,053, were purchased by private individuals 
for Rs. 7,16,455. The Indian Daily Examiner enquires if these 
sales were bona fide, or brought about by the superior holders 
merely to quash under-tenures ? “ It seems strange,” adds our 
contemporary , u that estates, a number of which sold for the ag- 
" gregate sum of Rs. 7,16,455, should be sufiered to go to the 
«hammer for Rs. 17,973.” The prico realised represents, we 
observe, about 14 years' purchase of the assessment. 


The uncertainty of Indian statistics is so great that it is 
almost idle to argue from them. According to the last Admi¬ 
nistration Report from Allahabad, the population of the North- 
West Provinces is made up aa follows:— 

Men.............................. 10,160,030 

Women ..... 9,194,668 

Children under 12 years, Male... 6,018,786 
Female 4,718,414 

- m — 10,782,200. 


It is almost impossible to believe that these figures are true. 
The approaching Census, upon which no pains should be spared, 
will lay tho foundation, we may hope, for solid statistical 
researches. 

We noticed in our last issuo that the acreage under ootton cul¬ 
tivation in the North-West Provinces this season and in Central 
India is in both cases somowhat wider than in 1869-70. In 
Madras, on the other hand, there seems to be a considerable 
falling off, the figure having fallen, according to the official Gazette , 
from 1,285,263 acres in 1869-70 to 1,074,563 acros in the present 
season 1870-71. It is impossible, however, to place any trupt in 
these figures, .is simultaneously with their appearance the 
Madras Board of Revenue publishes a report, in which the 
acreage under cotton in 1869-70 is declared to have been 1,604,028 
acres, while tho Administration Report for 1869-70 just 
issued, tells us that the area was 1,771,378 acres, exclusive of 
Malabar and South Canara ! Now look at these variations:— 
Acreage under Cotton — Madras , 1869-70. 

According to last official Gazette . 1,074,568 acres. 

„ to Beard of Rovcuuo . 1,604,028 „ 

„ to Administration Report 
(excluding Malabar and Canara). 1,771,378 „ 

Commenting upon the Board’s returns, a Madras paper says,— 
“ It will be thus seen that the cultivation has about doubled 
“since 1852; and yet Manchester is not satisfied.” If the 
official Gazette is correct, and the Madras Board of Revenue have 
reported faithfully the cultivation of 1859-60, there has been no 
increase at all during the ten years. 

1859-60 According to Board of Revenue.1,076,658 acros. 

1870-71 „ to Official Gazette .1,074,568 „ 

Could anything be more unsatisfactory, or more discreditable^ 
when Vo romem her that our land revenue system gives us such 
peculiar facilities for ohtainin^exact information ? We do not 
venture to give an opinion as to the respective claims of these 
conflicting authorities upon our belief. 

“ What we really need,” says a writer in the Pioneer , “ as the 
•“ foundation of solid improvement to agriculture and the land re- 
“ venue, is a minute and comprehensive investigation by profes- 
“ sional exerts of the present actual condition of the land, ami 
“ of the cultivating classes, their ways of cultivation, and their 
“ means. We shall then, and then only, discover surely what 
“ help they want, and wc suspect that in many provinces it 
“ will be found that they mainly want money. However this 
“ may lie, wc are convinced that all further allotment of tho 
“ public funds to industrial development should be preceded 
“ by an exact survey and scrutiny of the utat us quo of things 
“ as they are.” 

The writer overlooks, we think, that we have already a mass of 
minute information concerning the agriculture of the oountry in 
the Secretariates of India, that simply requires to be sifted and 
collated and summarised, not by “ professional experts” but by 
men gifted with clear insight—Carlyle’M Beers. How can we rea¬ 
sonably expect to get from mere “ professional experts”—for by 
the term, we suppose, our contemporary means “professional 
agriculturists”—information so full, so varied, and so minute rh 
wo already possess in tho Settlement Reports of the country ? 

Bombay we know possesses reports upon the agriculture of its 
proviuces not to be surpassed for the skill with which they have 
been drawn—reports 40 and 50 years old which have never been 
utilized to this hour. And every province of the country has simi- 
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lar reports buried in the recesses of the record rooms. It will 
be the business of the new department to disinter these 
reports at once. Six months of honest work, with a competent 
staff, would suffice to shew how valuable a mass of in¬ 
formation we already possess, while the bringing together of these 
reports, and the work of comparing and classifying them would 
result in the decemment of great loading facts for our acceptance 
and guidance—that wlniay not for over be beginning our work 
anew, repeating the same enquiries and the same errors over and 
over again. Let us use wliut we have already in our hands. 

We observe that Mr. Blaney in bis valuable and interesting 
pamphlet upon tbo drainage and conservancy of Indian 
towns, makes tbo following quotation from our columns:— 
The Indian Economist of September 10th I860, says,— 41 We 
w have not the smallest doubt of the possibility of raising a very 
41 considerable revenue in India from direct taxes. We have never 
41 doubted the possibility of doing so. What, we have doubted 
41 and denied is the possibility of our ever raising a large revenue 
41 in India from indirect taxation, for the reason that the tastes 
41 of the people, and their standard of living, are \ery simple, and 
14 that the soil itself produces all they want at their own doors. ’ 
The comment which Mr. Blaney makes upon this passage is 
as follows]:—‘‘ In Bombay about eight or nine lacs of rupees per 
11 annum are derived from octroi duties. The testimony of the 
44 Duke of Argyll is to the following effect: 1 It is impossible in 
44 ‘any couutry to reach the masses of the population by direct 
41 taxes. 1 If they are to contribute at all to the expenditure of the 
rt State, it must bo through taxes levied upon some articles of 
“ universal consumption. If such taxes are fairly adjusted, a 
ll large revenue can he thus raised, not only with less const ions- 
41 ness on the part of the people, but with less real hardship upon 
44 them than in any other way whatever.” 

Mr. Blauey has understood neither the .Indian Economist nor 
the Duke of Argyll, between whom there is complete accord upon 
this question. When the Duke of Argyll says tlmt u it is impossible 
in any couutry to reach the masses of the population by direct 
taxes,” he means direct taxes after the European model, such as 
the lucome Tax. He does not mean that you cannot reach the 
mosses by a capitation tax. So, if Mr. Blauey will rcfor again totlie 
Economist of 10th September I860, ho will fiud that we were 
flimply denying the possibility of raising a large revenue in fudia 
through the Custom House, because no article of universal con¬ 
sumption passes through it, and affirming that a \ erycousiderable 
revenue might bo raised by direct taxes ,l iu the immemorial way 
of the country,'* ic., direct squeezing. Mr. JJlanoy can hardly have 
forgotten that Bombay owes its eight or nine lacs of octroi duty 
largely to ourselves, who pressed them upon tlie Bench 
at the cost <rf much personal obloquy, and the tempoiary loss 
of many friends- 


The results of the last half year's operations of the three State 
Banks of India, are as follows 

Pi nil tijt Unify*? J 

rapt-i. r 

Bank of Bengal.Rs. 2,20,00,000 Rs. 0,81,2511 5i pci annum. 

„ Madras .. 56,25,000 „ 2,1G. I.'H) 7‘ 

„ Bombay .. 60.00,000 „ I,t0,7o7 5 

The amount of profit undivided, and I he reserve funds of each 
Euuk respectively, on the 31st December, were :— 


l nitt ruled linerr? 

Profit. :)l«l Tirvember. 

Hunk of Bengal.Rs. 70,323 Rs. 15,67,789 

,, Madras . „ 25,655 „ 5,62,500 

„ Bombay.. 20,126 „ 4,15,000 


The resources of 

each Bank, 

and their employment were 

severally as follows 

- 



SBBOVtttKS. 

Bank^ Bengal 

' Bauk of Mad> an 
US. 

2ta»4* (^Bombay 

Capital.. • 

Government deposits. 

Private deposits . 

Bauk Post bill*,&c.... 

2,35,67,000 
.. 3,01,51,000 
.. 3,11,84,000 
3,54,000 

61,87,600 

90,52,000 

1,16,30,000 

11,62,000 

G4,15,000 
81,08,000 
2,23,09,000 
13,22,000 


‘ 8,52,5G,000 

2,68,31,600 

3,81,64,000 


fill FLOW EXT. 

Rs. 

Be. 

**. 

Govt. Securities.. 

1,16,86,000 

8,80,000 

9,09,000 

Loan* on do, . 

>>6.30,000 

24,45,000 

78,80,000 

19J»,000 

Bills discounted. 

1,72,21,000 

68,41,000 

Cash Balances unem- 
ployed.. 

6,03,54,000 

1,88,66,000 

8,00,16,000 


8,48,81,000 

2,90,77,000 

3,80,27,000 


The figures furnish a striking proof of the stagnation of trad* 
in the country. Of the £15,000,000 capital and deposits in their 
hands, the tin ee banks between them are barely able to invest 
£0,000,000, and have four-fifths of their resources lying unem¬ 
ployed in their coffers. The wonder is that they are able to declare 
any dividend at all, and shareholders may he congratulated upon 
their good fortune. The discount rates of the Bank of Bengal 
were unchanged thioughnnt the whole six months under review. 
Wc cannot but think this .state of matters indicates a want of 
enterprise or iusight somewhere or other. Here are £12,000,000 
of money lying unemployed in a country destitute of almost every 
mark of modern civilization, and in the heart of rich and popu¬ 
lous cities, not one of which we believe possesses the simple 
luxury of a swimming bath. 


Almost equal uncertainty nee ms to characterize the Bombay 
returns, if wc may believe a local writer, who says : 44 The Com- 
‘‘ missioner’s average estimate of 60 lbs. per acre would repre- 
“ sent last year’s crop of Kuttiawnr as 79,464 candies, or 158,928 
“bales, which, added to the 4 amounts realized’ in Broach, 
“ Alimedabad, &c., make a total of 229,872 bales. And yet we 
*• know that 450,370 were received from these districts in that 
“ year, and the residue of Dholleru, Veravul, &c., left bohirid 
41 at its close was unusually large.” 

Messrs Robertson, Brothers & ('o. simultaneously complain 
fromDhaiwar of the Cotton Commissioner’s 44 astounding state¬ 
ment” that the production from the Collectoratos of Dharwar, 
Bclguum, and Ivulladgliec will he only 53,150 hales as calculated 
greatly to mislead all persons connected with or interested in 
the trade of these districts. “ We are at a loss, they sny, *to 
4 ‘ understand how the Cotton Commissioner can estimate 
“ a general yield from a healthy crop at the low figure 
‘‘ of 19 lbs. per acre, when in some parts the natives estimate 
44 16, in others 12, and in the worst 4 maunds cuppas 
“ per acre, so that taking a low average of 6 maunds cuppas 
” wc must surely have 56 lbs clean cotton per aerc. We 
‘‘do not know who supplies the Commissioner with his infonnu- 
4 ‘ tiou regarding Dharwar, but the source is evidently not a re¬ 
liable oiy 1 . If the dumbul, tnahalkerry, and ryots told the Col- 
4 ‘ lector Unit the rain had increased tho disease of kurroe-jeegeo, 

” and that the prospects of a much larger crop than last year 
“ were not very great, their object in saying so must have boon 
4 ‘ to induce him to reduce their income tax or rent.” 

Our agricultural statistics are .at present so unreliable, 
that it is impossible to build any conclusion upon them what¬ 
ever. In the meanwhile wc give for what they are worth, the 
latest osti mates of tho acreage under cotton this softBon through- 
out the country:— 

North-West Provinces.. 1,247,484 acres. 

Control Provinces. 768,781 „ 

Bust Berar. 687,010 „ 

West Berar . 802,417 „ 

Minims..,. 1,074,503 „ 

Bombay (including Sind and the Native 

States) . 4,020422 „ 

The Cotton Commissioner affirms tho Bombay area to be 
545,063 acres bolow the average of lftst season. No ostimatos 
as yet have been received from tho Puujhub. Neither Oudh nor 
Bengal ever attempt an}. nor, indeed, keep any record whatever 
of the cultivation. 


The prices realized at the opium sale of 6th instant were as 
follows :— 

Chests. Highest. Lowest. Average. .Proceed*, 

Behnr. 2,665 1,165 1,1*5 1,158-1-0 30,86,250 

Benurcs .... 1,665 1,140 l,f§0 1,184-9-3 18,80,0*1 
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Prices have been comparatively steady at about these quota¬ 
tions for many months past, and as the estimates erf the year 
were based upon an expectation of 973 Rupees per chest on 
49,000 chests, the actuals will thus prove better than the 
estimates by 'seventy-five lakhs ; and as 52,000 chests are 
announced for sale during the present year in place of 49,000, 
opium, in so far as Bengal is concerned, will show favorably in the 
coming budget. If Sir Richard Temple buses his expectations 
upon a probable receipt of Rupees 1,050 per chest, which we 
should think a safe figure, tho estimate will stand for the coming 
year at Rupees 5,46,00,000 instead of the Rupees 4,77,00,000 of 
last budget. Tho yield of the Malwa drug, if not quite so favora¬ 
ble, still promises to exceed tho estimates. Up to date of 14th 
iqptant 33,681 parses had been granted during tlio current financial 
*year which, at 600 Rupees the chest, w ill exceed the £20,00,000 
estimate of the budget. Should the drug conic forward as freely 
during the remaining six weeks of the present year as it did 
in 1870, there will be 6,000 more passes wanted, and the 
Malwa actuals will exceed the estimate by 30 or 40 lakliw. 


Uj»on the whole, tho financial prospects of the new year arc 
bright, and although wo do not ourselves feel, as we have said, 
at liberty to urge the total abolition of the Income Tax, 
the fact that the opposition to it is universal and bitter, 
should have great weight in the eyes of Government. “ The 
true end of legislation,*’ says Edmund Burke, “is to follow, 
“ not to force, public inclination. It would be dreadful, 
“ indeed, if there was any power in the nation capable of 
" resisting its unanimous desire, or even tho desire of any 
“ very great and dooidod majority of the people. The 
“ people may be deceived in their choice of an object, but I can 

scarcely conceive any choice they can mahi to be. so very mischiev. 
u ous as the existence of any lmman force capable of resisting it. 
** When Government and the people diflor, Government is gene- 
“ rally in the wrong.’’. So, too, in 1772, when speaking on a Bill 
respecting the import and export of corn, the profound and 
eloquent statesman said,—“ 1 give way to the present Bill not 
“ because I approve of tho measure in itself, but because 1 think 
“ it prudent to yield * * * the people will have it so, and 

“ it is npt for their representatives to say nay.” 

Those words embody such profound wisdom that we would 
press them upon Lord Mayo’s notice. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the people are opposed as one man to the In¬ 
come Tax. Well, whether they art! right or wrong is no longer 
tho question. “ The proper business of a statesmau,” says Mr. 
Buckle, “is to contrive the means hy which certain ends may be 
“ effected, leaving to the general voice of the country deter- 
“ mine whut those ends aboil be, and shaping his <>wji conduct, 
“ not according to his own principles, but according to the wishes 
4< of the people for whom ho legislates, and whom he is bound to 
“ obey.” 

With whatever limitations we may hold this doctrino in India, 
the passage embodies a groat principle for the statesman’s 
guidance. Feeble ancl shallow men spend their little force 
ill resisting the popular wish till they find themselves at 
length compelled to yiokl in the midst of deserved odium, 
where a statesman, by prompt and graceful concession, puls 
himself at the head of tho movement, for that guidance 
and control which arc at onco granted him by popular acclaim. 
Lord Mayo has done a wise thing in the issue of the late 
Financial Resolution. We think ho would lie well ml vised 
were he now, without sinking, or professing to sink, his own con¬ 
victions, to repeal the Income Tax in deference to whut is 
plainly the universal wish. 

-J-U 'I !*!'■■■——■ i , 

SILK. 


RAW PRODUCTS IN DHARWAR. 

Taft Jiillowing letter has been addressed by Dr. M. M. Macken¬ 
zie, Superintendent of Jail, Dharwar, to tho Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Revenue Department, Bombay, dated 15th August 1870 :— 
I have the honor herewith to submit, for the information of 
His Excellency the Governor iiu Council, a printed summary of 
my efforts in sericulture, the ultilination of the wild aloe, and to 
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a certain extent also of other plants or shrubs producing ftblt { 
and these experiments, with silk and aloes, date from 1866, bat 
with the other articles only from this and the preceding year. 

SILK. 

When 1 first conmieuced my experiments in silk culture, I had 
no idea that I would carry them out so extensively; but as I 
found my efforts rewarded, and success undoubted, I was en¬ 
couraged to go on with them from year to year; but had I iu the 
outset deemed that such would have been tlfe case, I would have 
submitted regular detailed reports to Gofemment direct, 

2. I mow beg to present them in a complete form, brought up 
to the end of Juno of this yoar, and being now convinced .by 
practical experience of the capabilities of this climate for a great 
remunerate e and successful extension of such works, I will leave 
it with Government or private parties to carry them out to their 
full extent, but 1 will retain only a fow of the silkworms for the 
benefit of any who may desire to have them. 

3. My previously reported experiments date from June 1868 
to September 1869, and this last one from October 1869 up to 
the end of June of this yoar, giving respectively throe trials of 
ten, six, and eight months. 

4. In order to satisfy myself that my former anticipations and 
deductions wore correct, not only as to tho actual production of 
silk, but through care and attention as to tho possibility of a 
gradually increasing yield, 1 set apart equal quantities of cocoons 
chosen promiscuously from each experiment, and the rosults I 
beg to present in a tabular form, giving tho results as per lbs. 
100 

Statement showing Ties alts compared with tho previous 
Experiments. 

First Ex teimmen is ni hino 10 Months. 


Weight of 

Weight, of Raw 1 



Cocoons. 

Silk. j” 

Cocoons. 

Raw Silk. 

lb. oz. dr. 

88 5 8 

lb. oz. dr. i 

5 15 0 

lb. oz. dr- 
8 13 0 

Ib. oz. dr. 

0 9 8_ 

Second Experiments 

du m no 6 Months. 

Weight of 
Cocoons. 

Weight of ltuw 
Silk. 

Yield per Month. 

Cocoons. Raw Silk. 

lb. oz. dr. 

57 5 0 

lb. oz. dr. 1 

4 ].-> 8 j 

Lb. oz. dr. 

9 8 0 

1 lb. oz. dr. 

! 0 13 4 


Tumid Kxpkimmknts ntuixf, 8 Months. 


Weight of | \WinU of Ifuw Yield ,kt Mouth. 

Cocoons. : * Silk. ' > “ 

Cocoouh. Raw Silk. 

II). oz. fir. lb. oz. dr. lb. oz. dr. lb. ox. dr 

113 6 12 11 4 12 14 2 0 1 6 9 

Statement showing proportionate He suits compared svith 
previous Expcrimeats. 

First Experiment*, Second Experiments, | Third Experiments, 
10 months. 6 months. j 8 months. 

Cocoons. | Raw Silk. Cocoons, i lbiw Silk. Cocoons. | Raw Silk. 

lb. oz. dr. lb. oz. dr. lb. oz. dr.‘> lb. oz. dr.| lb. oz. dr. lb. oz. dr. 
100 0 0 6 11 0 4 IK) 0 0 , 8 11 0 (100 0 0 , 9 15 0 

The above shows u steady increase in each period, tho last 
yielding 3 lbs. 4 oz. over that of the first. 

n. A s in previous reports, I now also append a statement of 
the monthly yield for the past eight months, showing a product 
of 11 lbs. 4 oz. 12 drs. raw silk out of 113 lbs. 6oz. 12 drs. 
cocoons, and which, alter deduction of convict labor, leaves a 
profit of Its. 48-6-0 out of Rs. 90-6-0, or a clear profit of 110 per 
cent, on the value of the labour; these rates are of course based 
upon convict labor, which is taken at an average of two annas a day, 
or 3d. in English money. Of course even with free labor all of it 
ean bo carried out by the employment of women and children, 
except tho throwing or throwsting operation, i. e. t removing the 
silk from tho cocoons; this individual (and only one is employed 
in the jail) may lie put down at 12 annas, while in the non-work¬ 
ing intervals lie may well act as general supervisor. Tho usual 
labor rates in these districts are, for male adults, from 3 } to 4 
annas per day, women 21 to 3 annas, and for children, from 1 anna 
to lb Carrying the experiments on qjpjl further through their 
bleaching, washing, and dyeing processes, and taking the Hooblee 
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market rate of dyed , and dyeseed Bilk at Kb. 18 per pound, it 
gives a profit, after deducting the convict labour, &c., of Ab. 
115-15-6, or 139} on the outlay. 


TABLE No. 1. 

Remit oj RUk CuUimUon in the Dhamoar Jail from October 
1869 to June 1870 inclwive,—eight months. 


o 

Months. 


Weight of ! Weight ot' Row 
Cocoons. | Silk. 


lb. oz. dr. I lb. oz. dr. 

October .- 4 6 4 j 0 8 8 

November . I 28 5 8 | 8 14 0 

December . I 15 0 0 2 8 

January . 5 8 0 0 7 4 

February. ; 21 5 0; 2 10 8 

March and April . 25 0 0 j 3 1 8 

May.. 0 1 0 ! 0 10 0 

Jnuo. i 20 8 0 i 0 14 8 


Tula). 113 »112 i 11 4 12 


table no. 2 

statement showiny lies alts of the aluo ns ,n>rWd ot th*‘ 
Hhanmr Jail. 


HAW SILK. 

Vuluo of 11 lbs. 1 oz. 12 di'K. Kuw silk ut Hh. 
8 per lb.. 


KS. A. r. ns. A. 1* 
110 0 0 . 


Deduct — 

Convict labor, collecting loaves, feeding worms, 
&v., 208 aggregate number of days, at 2 


aunas..26 0 0 

Tiirowsting paid at Kupeus 2 {>or month, or 21 

working days in all .16 0 U 

-12 0 U 


Profit on raw silk.Us. 48 (5 0 

110 per cent, profit on outlay lor labor. 


TABLE N<>. L» 
nilLSSBU AND D\KU SILK 

Rh. a. r. Rs. a. I 1 . 

Value of 11 lbs. 1 oza. 12 dvs. dyed silk, ui ..203 0 n 

IHduct— 

Lobs in weight while bleaching, at -l uz.-. 

|wr Ih.50 13 (i 

Convict labor, curding, twisting, unwind, 
ing 112 aggregate number of duyH, at 2 

annua. it O 11 

Blenching and d\ring, ut Ks. 2 per lb, (Hoob- 

loo mte).,. 22 9 <1 

-87 <> 0 


Profit on dyed silk .Us. 115 15 6 


132# per cent, profit on outlay for labor and loss of weight. 

6. If free labor is utilized, the profit on raw silk for the outlay, 
.is will be soon from Table No. 4, will !>e Hu. 46-0-0, or lo5-[ per 
cent, on outlay for laliur. 

7. Dyed and dressed *ilk by free labor will gi\c. as shown by 
Tablo No. 5, a profit of Its.73-15-(i, being at the mte of 57 per 
cent-, on the outlay for labor and Ioks. 

K It will be observed that while droMil and dvod silk carried 
on by convicts gives the highest profit, the profit is smaller with 
free labor, the latter Wing so much higher than the former 
as to daily wage. 


TABLE No. 1. 

Statons id shtneiny probable Item'It* ojth* 1 tJ>oct n'orlad by free 
Labor. 

HAW SILK. 

Its. \, r Kh. a. 1* 

Vuluo of 11 lbs. 4. ozs. 12 drs. raw silk, ul 

Rs. 8 per lb. . 90 6 0 

Ucduft— 

Labor for oolloetitig loaves, footling worms. 

&o., 208 aggregate number of days at 2 \ 

annas .. * . 26 0 0 

Throwsting 24 days, at 13 annas.18 0 0 

- MOO 


Profit on raw silk... Hs. pi 15 0 

1051* pei cent, on tbo outlay for labor. 


TABLE No. 6. 

DRBS&ED AND DYED BILK. 

Kb. a. p. Kb. a. r. 

Value of 11 lbs. 4. ozs. 12 drs. dyed silk, at ■ 

Ba. 18 per lb. ... . 

Deduct— 

Loss in weight while blea ch i n g, 

at 4 oz. per lb. . .. 

Labor for carding, unwinding, and 
twisting, 112 days, at 8 annas 
Bleaching and dyeing, at Ba. 2 
per. lb (Qooblee rate) . 


.Profit on dyed silk ...Ba. 78 15 0 
67 per cent, on labor and loss. 

9. From the above it will be seen that there would be a profit 
of 1054 per cent, on the outlay for wages in the production'*' of 
raw silk. 

10. From this would have to be deducted rent of 
machinery, cultivation of the mulberry tree, taxes, 
which, if required, I may calculate at a future term. 

11. 1 trust that the foregoing statements will tend to prove 
that my previous anticipations were correct, viz., that by 
ordinary care and attention to the mulberry plants, keeping up 
for the worms a full, healthy, and liberal supply of loaves, and 
by the proper regulation of the ventilation and temperature of 
the breeding-rooms, the animals will give an increased yield of 
good Hilk, although up to what point further experiments only 
can determine ; much will, I fancy, depend on the species tried. 

12. Whether other varieties of the worm will succeed here 
I know not, as the nature of my position and duties obliged ine 
to lie contented with those I have (monthly variety), and which 
have never at any time since 1866 shown the least tendency to 
disease or decay. 

13. From my previous observations regarding silk production 
in not only France, Italy, and Switzerland, but in India, China, 
and Japan, I am more and more convinced that climatic influ¬ 
ence has much to do with tho successful rearing of the mulberry, 
as well as that of tho worm in all its stages. I have not yet 
heard or read of any climate in Europe or Asia where some blight 
or disease did not occasionally attack cither tho mulberry tree or 
leaf, and in which extremes of heat, cold, or long-continued damp 
did not tend to destroy the worm in some period of its growth. 

14. The climate of Dhanvar is such that all the year through¬ 
out it never gives extremes, while the rainfall is spread over almost 
every month in the year. With such a climate 1 feel sure that 
the successful rearing of ho delicate an animal as tho silkworm 
would be undoubted, for it is excess of heat, cold, or long-continu¬ 
ed damp that has caused the great failures that I have ’heard or 
read of in this branch of industry. 

15. Should further experiments bo made, I would hold out 
the warning that, if other species of the worm are introduced, 
they be not mixed up completely with those we now possess, 
but that a gradual acclimatization be first earned out separate¬ 
ly. This will more especially be requisite if other breeds are 
introduced from a very high latitude, and to the fact of this 
not being attended to, am I disposed to attribute the great 
failure of Monsieur He Vecchi’s experiments in Mysore a-ycau 
or so ago (page 16). 

16. Finally, while urging that further efforts bo made hero 
in sericulture, I do so on the results of my experiments earned 
over several years, and I found my reasons for this success on 
the following main points (repeated from page 11), all of which 
Dharwar possesses in a high degree :— 

1. A medium degree of moist tropical heat. 

2. A comparatively (for India) slight fall of rain through¬ 
out the year, never severe or long-continued in any ono month, 
but spread fairly over almost every month in tho year. 

3. A slight variation in the temperature, not only by night 
and day, but all the year throughout. 

4. Hot season never excessive or of long continuance. 

5. Soil rich black or rod, and of good depth. 

6. Ample water supply in the event of very slight or capri¬ 
cious rainfall. 

The following articles have been manufactured in pure silk, 
dyed of various colours, and always found a ready sale :— 

Thirty-one scarves of various sizes. 

Dhoturs for the use of Natives, each 12 X 3} ; these have 
been merely made with some gay silk border on either side. 

Choices for women, half silk and naif cotton, usually of ablack 
and red stripe. 

17. Ova have at various times been sent via the ordinary 
letter-post and otherwise to Khandeish, Ahmedabod, Com¬ 
missioner Central Provinces, and to Cochin. At the two former 
places they hatched, but shortly died, perhaps from olimatio 
changes, or want of proper care, food, &c. In the Control Pro-* 
vinces they have, I hear, succeeded well, and I believe at. 
Cochin also. Tho hatching of the egg of this speoies is, how¬ 
ever, such a brief and rapid process (eight or nine days) $hat 
great expedition in transit is a vine qua won, and this wo cannot 


buildings, 
&c., and 


908 ‘ 5 6 



129 6 0 
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always insure; much also depends on the season of the year, 
*ad the state of the weather while in transit! aqd when 
hatching. 

Dharwar temperature and rainfall for nine months, from Oct 1869 
to June 1870! continued from page 12, S\Uo Report 


Months* jjflj | 


|lns. Cts. Ins. Cts. 

October, 1869 . 89 69 6 53 

November „ ...". 87 60 0 95 

December .... 90 63 2 46 

January, 1870 . 93 64 0 38 

February „ . 93 68 . 

* -March „ 99 68 0 22 

April . 100 68 1 29 

May ,. 8 68 0 55 

June ,, 92 69 5 45 

Total.J 841 597 ! 16 83 

Avorn/i-e.... J 93 66 I 1 *87 

Mean of extreme Mean of extreme Maximnm, ® 

monthly reading Medium, and Minimum for Average 

for nine months, 1 ho above period. Fall of Monthly 

from October 1869! Rain. fall of 

to Juno 1870, in- Rain. 


elusive. Maximum! Medium. iMinimum 

Ins Cts. Ins. Cis. 

60o I00o 80o 60o 16 83 X 87 


SERICULTURE IN BENGAL. 

Read tho following communication from Mr. 0. DeCristoferis 
in reply to the remarks of Captain Thos. Hutton, submitted ut 
the last monthly meeting.— 

u Permit me to address you a few lines for communication to 
the Society, in answers to some remarks ieffecting on myself, 
made by Captain T. Hutton in bis letter to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society printed in the Englishman paper of tho 
22nd instant. 

When I said that “ no annual worniH will hatch regularly, 
unless they are submitted to the changes of the four seasons m 
a temperate climate, from the heat of a summer to the cold of 
a wintor below zero,” I alluded to the Centigrade not the Fah¬ 
renheit. The climate of Mussoorie, ranging from 20 to 82 ° Fall, 
ought to bo well adapted. 

“ In saying that the annual eggs of Bengal are kept well 
protected from tho air in earthen pots (winch are cool and 
porous), I was not advocating my own views, but was simply 
stating a method adapted by the natives of Bengal for the 
preservation of the annual worms, since perhaps these has been 
introduced in the country; and I fail to perceive the drift of 
Captain Hutton’s comparison between a man and a silk-worm 
m 6fcg, unless it is meant for witticism. f 

“ Captain Hutton’s plan of breeding the worms in a more 
favourable climate than Bengal, and then distributing both 
cocoons and eggs to those willing to cultivate them carefully, will 
do very well for the annual cocoons; but what is most vital and 
Bengal (where mulberry is cut four or five times during the year), 
and ought to attract the attention of all practical men, should 
be the improvement of the monthly or Ponvottine worms m Ben¬ 
gal itself. The native method or buying seed cocoons, getting 
the eggs, and rearing the worms, is fall of mistaken notions and 
practices, and if an experimental silk farm, under intelligent and 
practical management, should be established in the centre of the 
-cocoon-producing districts of Bengal by the aid of Government 
and the silk manufacturers, it is certain that good results may 
be obtained tending to improve the quality of these monthly 
species by the distribution of the cocoons or eggs produced in 
the farm.” 

In connection with the subject of silk, the Secretary next read 
the following letter from Mr. Charles Brownlow of Cachar, and 
' stated that he had received the cocoons therein referred to, and 
that they had been divided between Captain Hutton of Mus- 
soorie, the Acclimatization Societies of Melbourne and Sydney, 
Md the Austrian Italian and French Consulates :— 

« X beg to advise you of my being abount to despatch to your 
address a box containing 71 Atlas cocoons (live), which I trust 
you will cause to be distributed to parties likely to make experi¬ 
ments on rearing the silk. Tou will be the best judge of who 
•wittfae likely to turn them to account, but I would suggest 
being sent to the Australian, Austrian, and Italian 
.Qcvtimments, Captain Hutton, M. Guerin De Meneville. Ac. 

**l shall shortly send for the Agricultural and Horticultural 
account ot the rearing of the brood in open 
in whidhprooeni from first to last I met with no miaadven- 
Aure tho worm is evidently very docile and tractable* 


" A batoh of teneoooons would be enough for experiment], and 
would yieldat least two or three females, which at the rate ©€ 
400 eggs each, and aUowinjg casualties, would consume the follago 
of a couple of large trees, if not more. 


THE BOMBAY COTTON CHOP, 1870-71. 


GENERAL REMARKS DT TUB COTTON COMMISSIONER; 


Northern Division. —Of the Guzerat colleotorates, Broach 
is the only one in which there has been a smaller breadth of 
land cultivated with cotton this season as compared with the 
last ; but taking them together, on increase is noticeable to 
the extent of 113,514 acres. In my remarks on the return of 
cultivation published on the 20th of November last, I observed 
that tho condition of the cron in the above colleotorates was 
generally favourable up to that date. A period of cloudy 
weather set in soon afer in some of the districts, and slight show, 
ors fell in Broach and Burat, causing some injury to the cotton 
crop, although the heavy rainfall in Surat and the neighbour¬ 
ing districts at the end of December was reported to lie rather 
beneficial to the crop than otherwise. At tliattime it was anti¬ 
cipated that considerable damage would be occasioned by the 
boll-worm which had made its appearance in Broach, favoured, 
it was supposed, by the continuance of cloudy weather, but a 
subsequent report from Mr. Stormont doscrilies the damage as so 
very limited in its extent, that there was reason to believe that 
the earlier exports would generally be much freer from stain 
than was tho case last season. When the late rainstorm passed 
over Bombay in the middle of January, the weather in the dis. 
tricts of Surat and Broach becamo cloudy, with overv indication 
of rain, but only a few light showers fell, and tho weather has been 
hue ever since. Notwithstanding the drawbacks abovemon- 
tioned, the season in tho four colleotorates of Guzerat may be 
described as on the whole favourable for cotton ; as regards both 
quantity and quality, a fair average ciop may be looked for. It 
will be seen that the quantity of cotton expected from the above 
collect orates amounts to 30,146 candies (equal to 72,292 pressed 
bales,) which on an average gives the very moderate estimate of 

45 pounds of cloan cotton per acre. 

There has been an increase in the area of cotton cultivation 
in Kliamlcish amounting to 75,298 acres more than tho pre¬ 
ceding year. In the return published on the 26th of l&bt 
Novemner, the increase was stated to lie only *0,222 acres ; the 
difference of 5,076 acies, as shown m a statement since received 
from tho Collector, is due to tho addition of the cotton area hi 
Inam lands and alienated villages, which was not included in 
the former return. Since the Collector's remark was recorded 
on January 14th to tho effect that the weather has been fine 
since 'November, heavy ram has fallen throughout the district, 
commencing mi that very day, the average rainfall from the 
14th to the 16th of January having amounted to as much as 4 
niches. The Collector thuH dcscnlies its effect upon the cotton 
cr0 p.—“ The greater part of the cotton had been picked before 
the late nun fell. Perhaps aboqt 5 per cent, of it remained in 
the fields ; that of course has been seriously damaged as well as 
the outside portion of what was stoied in the kulles and on tho 
house-topB. Tho quantity damaged is comparatively smalL If 
it could only be kept separate, the injury would bo trifling, but 
in the present unsatisfactory state of the law, it will be used to 
adulterate the better kinds of cotton with impunity.” 

The estimated yield of cotton entered in the present return 
for Khnndeish is equal to about 82 pounds of clean cotton per 
acre, or nearly double the average quantity expected from the 
collectorates of Guzerat. 

For Nassick no return has yet been received showing the ex¬ 
tent of land devoted to cotton this season, and no idea can there¬ 
fore be formed of the largeness or smallness of tho estimate sub¬ 
mitted. The statement from which tho particulars entered in 
tho present return are taken, exhibit a great difference in the 
yield for 1869-70 as compared with the return of last year, the 
estimated yield then l>eing nearly 700 candies more than that now 
shown. No explanation of this difference has been offered by the 
Collector, but possibly it may be due to teiritorial adjustments 
made when the collectorate was being detached from Khandeish. 

Southern Division. —Tn the collectorates of the Southern 
Maratha country, the season has unhappily been on the whole a 
very unfavourable one. The remark of the Collector of Dharwar 
that it may turn out better than last year is certainly not very 
encouraging, considering what a bad season that of 1869-70 also 
was, and that the out-turn of cotton then realized in Dharwar 
hardly amounted to one-fourth port of the estimated quantity. 

A further report received from the Collector regarding the effect 
of the rain in the middle of January, which appears to haw ex¬ 
tended also to these districts, states that in the Dumbul Petta 
(where the Collector was encamped at the time) the mahalkurrv 
and ryots were of opinion "that the rain had not damaged 
the country crop ; but that as mudh of the New Orleans was 
Buffering from kurree-jee-gee, the ram had done damage! it having 
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rendered the disease more general and severe than before. Refer¬ 
ring to the same period, the first Assistant Collector in change 
of Kulladghee writes, under date the 87th January, as follows *— 
“ I was at Moodibehal when the rain fell, and have since been to 
Hoongoond viA Tangurjee to Elkul and Heera Mulgaon, and 
thenoe to thiB place (Ameengud), and everywhere the crop seems 
muoh injured. The plants, especially the New Orleans, appear to 
have suffered much from blight. The ryots state that the damage 
is general.” The extent of land sown with cotton this year in 
Dharwar, Belgaum, and ^Kulladghee, is less by 358,258 acres than 
the area of the preceding season, the total estimated yield being 
26,575 candies (53,150 pressed bales), equal to only about 19 
pounds per aero. 

Excessive rain in the month of October hod an injurious effect 
on the cotton crop in the colloctorates of Poona, Ahmeduuggur, 
Sholapore, and Sattara. Considerable damage is also reported 
to have been cuused by the rain of January in Poona and 
Sattara. The total breadth under cotton this season in these 
four colloctorates is 191,309 acres, from which the yield ex¬ 
pected is estimated by the Collectors at about 6,531} candies 
(13,063 bales)* which gives an average of nearly 27 pounds of 
clean cotton per acre. These figures do not include tbo 
cultivation in the Jutt Ilakaha, under the political agency of 
the Collector of Sattara. For this state a return has lately 
been received from the Collector, which shows that 11,700 
aores have this season been cultivated with indigenous cotton. 
No estimate of the yield has, however, been offered, but assum¬ 
ing that the effects of the soason have boen here the same as 
in other parts of Sattara, ihe yield may be put down at the 
same rate, or 21J pounds of clean cotton per acre, which would 
give a total yield of 321 candies, equal to 642 pressed bales. 

Among the native Staton, owing to drought at the beginning 
of the season and excossive rain towards its close, the cotton 
crop in Akulkoto has turned out, as the Political Agent 
remarks, “ almost a complete fuiluro,” .the expoctod yield 
being scarcely one pound of cloan cotton per aero. 

In Cutck and Pahlunpoor, where the rainfall is roported as 
insufficient, the estimated yield of clean cottou is equal to 40 
pounds per acre ; in Kolhapoor, whore the crop is stated to 
nave suffered from excess i vo rain, tho yield is estimated at a 
quantity averaging 69 pounds per aero ; while in Kewa Kanta 
whero, as the Political Ageut remarks, the cotton crop grown 
with other cropB promises fa\ ourablo results, tho estimated 
out-turn of clean cotton is equal to 108 pounds per acre. 

The native States, for which no returns of estimated produce 
have been received, are the same as those for which no returns 
of cultivation had been furnished at the date of the publication 
of the general return of last November, namely Kattiawar, 
Baroda, and the Malice Kanta. Since then, however, a state¬ 
ment showing tho extent of laud undor cotton cultivation in 
Kattiawar has been received from the Political Agent. From 
this statement it appears that instead of a falling off m the 
breadth of land under cotton, as supposed in my remarks on 
the above general return, an incroaso has taken place in all tho 
districts of Kattiawar except the State of Bantwa, regarding 
which Colonel Anderson remarks :—“ The deereaso in the ex¬ 
tent of cotton cultivation here is owing to excess of moisture in 
the early part of the rainy season, which destroyed some crops ; 
but the prospects of the season are good.” On tho whole, how¬ 
ever, there has been an increase amounting to as much as 
13(5,876 acres, tho total acre under cotton being 1,175,205 acres, 
against 1,038,329 in the preceding year. 

llTrom tho woekly reports hitherto published it will boen 
seen that the soason in Kattiawar has been in some respects 
unfavourable for the growth of cotton. Want of rain, the at- 
t^okVof worms, and a disease in the id ant called th etree, are 
among the causeR which are stated to nave injuriously affected 
the crop in some of tho districts, and tho estimates given of the 
expected yield mention the piobable quantity as, on tho whole, 
rather loss than three-fourths of an average crop. Calculating 
tlie amount of produce in all the districts of Kattiawar accord¬ 
ing to this estimate, at 46 founds of clean eotten per acre, which 
may be said to represent about three-fourths of an average crop, 
we should have 67,454 candies of cotton, equal to 134,908 press¬ 
ed bales, as the yield of the whole of that province for 1870-71. 

In the continued absence of returns showing the breadth 
sown with oottton in Baroda and the Mahee Kanta in the pre¬ 
sent season, we can still only assume that the area is in the same 
proportion to that of last year as is the rest of the cotton area 
of the Presidency, of whicn we are in possession of returns for 
both years. According to this proportion the cotton area of 
this season in Baroda and the Mahee Kanta would be 175,201 
acres; and as the prospects of tl^cotton season may be sup. 
jjos&i to be the same as in tho conterminous districts of Ahmed- 
abajL JKaira and Broach, the yield would probably be on the 
average about equal—that is to say, it would amount to about 
40 |btm<js of dean cotton per acre, or altogether 8,939 candies, 
equal to 1^,978 pressed bales. « 

No return has yet been received for Sind, but from the perio¬ 
dical reports submitted by Mr. Strachan it would appear that 


the area in that province devoted to cotton this season is hardly 
left than that of last year, mM hat Jto' yifitjf in comparison with , 
the produce of past seasons Is pood in quality and abundant in 
quantity. The only district m which there has beep a fallingr 
off is the Dadoo talooka, where the area sown inm about 
803 aores, while, owing to want of rain, the return of dean 
cotton is hardly expected to amount to half a maund (40 
pounds) per acre. Picking in general was finished some week* 
ago, and the cattle turned out into the cotton fields to graze, 
but in some places a further picking was expected from plants, 
which having been sown late, had not vet quite matured their 
pods. With regal'd to these a rejport, dated 30th January, has 
just been received from Mr. Strach&n, who. states — u Last 
Monday's frost has, I regret to say, killed all the late green 
plants. Tho loss throughout the length and breadth of the 
collectorate (Hydrabad) will amount to a good many m&unds 
of staple, ana though it would have been none of the best 
quality, it is a loss to the growers, but I hope also a lesson to 
make them sow earlier, when they have water and weather 
convenient. Fields sown by the first or second week of June 
were all safe in this neighbourhood.” “ The climate of Sind,” 
Mr. Strachan goes on to remark, “ is one of extremes. In 
summer we have a burning sun, and a dry, scorching, dusty 
wind : m winter we have a strong, cutting north wind, and 
occasionally frost, with little or no rain throughout the whole 
year, except in districts along the coast. Our cultivating 
season is limited from the time the flood of the Indus rises 
high enough to fill the canals till the time the frost sets in and 
kills our cotton plants ; so, if the early part of the season be 
not taken advantage of for sowing tne cotton crop, a full 
return cannot be expected.” The main portion of the 
crop was, however, sown early, and it is expected that the 
produce when cleaned will amount to between 160 and 180 
pounds per acre. The cotton area in Sind last year was 57,733 
acres. Taking the same figure for this year, and deducting tho 
area (803 acres) sown with cotton in talooka Dadoo, the total 
yiold at, say, 170 pounds per acre, would amount to 12,345 candies, 
equal to 24,690 pressed Dales, in addition to 41 candies or 82 
pressed bales for the talooka abovumentioned. 

In accordance with wlmt has been stated above, the following 
may be taken as the total contribution to the cotton trade from 
the produce of the Bombay Presidency in 1870-71 :— 

Northern Division. 


Colleotoratos of Guzcrat 

36,146 

candies. 

Khandeish ... . 

64,439} 

It 

Nassick. 

379 

M 

Southern Division. 


Colloctorates of Southern Mahratta 

Country . 

26,575 

candles. 

Poona, Ahmednuggur, Sholapore, and 
Sattara . 

6,531} 

n 

Native States. 

* 


Akulkote .. . 

10} 

candies 

Cntch and Phalnnpoor . 

10,249 

f| 

Kolhapoor and other States of Sou¬ 
thern Mahratta Country 

17,683 

91 

ReWj Kanta . 

1,060 


Kattiawar . 

67,454 

If 

Baroda and Mahee Kanta . 

8,939 


Sind . . 

12,386 

II 


Total . 251,8521 candies. 

or 503,705 bales of 3} owts. each. 

This exhibits an increase ovor tL j estimate of the anticipated 
amount of produce for the year 1869-70, which was expected 
from the collectorates of the Presidency and the adjoining native 
States, as published in the Supplement to the Government 
Gazette y dated Wednesday, 26th January 1870, afid which amount¬ 
ed to 416,514 bales, not including, however, Kattiawar and Baroda, 
for which no returns had been received. The estimate now pre¬ 
sented does not of course include the cotton brought to the 
Bombay market from the Punjaub, the Berars, and other places, 
the contributions from whioh serve to swell the exports from the 
port of Bombay. G. F. Forbes, Cotton Commissioner. 

Bombay, Februaiy 8th, 1870. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. 


COAJi IV SOUTH INDIA. 

Wb have been favoured with a copy of the following inter* 
eating letter from Dr. Hunter, the Superintendent of the 
Madras School of Arts, to a Mysore •official, regarding the 
mineral resources of Southern India. What the Doctor says 
about the indications of coal is at the present time of espeo&d 
interest:— . ' 

I i&km, 83rd Dea 1870. 

"I was glad to see ypur handwfjitiigf eguin, and more cap*- 
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OVERLAND ROUTE. 

PI'^HE Peninsular and Oriental Company book passengers and 
■*> receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 


From Romlmy every Saturday at 5 p m. 


Aden 
Suez 

Brindisi . 

Malta 
Gibraltar 
Southampton 
Galle 
Madras 
Calcutta . 

Sfnguuoro 1 ^ K\wv alternate Thur-day nt noon. 

Batavia 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Japan 

SrtaSSe 80 ’" SOU "" \ Every fourth llmn-lny „ t nom,. 

Sydney .... . ) 

Cargo can also bo booked through to Trieste, Odessa, Naples, Venice, Genoa, 
Barcelona, Havre, London and Liverpool. 

A considerable reduction ha* keen'made in the Tariff of charges for small 
parcels to England. 

For fkirther particulars apply to 

UfSORGK F. HENRY. 

Superintendent. 

F. & O. 8. N. Co.’s Office, 3, Rumpart Row, Bombay 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION 00. 


MONTHLY LTNE or STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, ua SUEZ CANAL. 

fTlHE Company intends to despatch every month a Steamer 

■I from TRIESTE to BOMBAY, and rice versn. 

The “SPHINX” 1,4^.Tons, will bo despatched from Bombay about the ‘Jflth 
March, and the " APIS,” 1,400 Tons, about the 1st May. These steamers have 
limited accommodation for a rtina 1 number cf Passengers. Tho raton for Cabin 
Passenger* include food and table wine, transit. through Kgypt, and free convey¬ 
ance Of 9 cwt. luggage. 


Passenokk Rates from Bombay. 




Cabin 

Deck wdh food. 

To Aden 


£ 16 

£ 7-13 

To Suez 

. ..+■ .. 

■ „ 28 

13-7 

To Port Said 


. 30 

„ 11-6 

To Trieste . . 


.. K> 

1«- 


Cargo taken for Trieste, also for Venice. Constantinople, and Odessa, Aden, 
Egypt, England and tho Continent generally. 

There Is also a weekly sorvico by Mail Steamers between Alexandria and 
oiec versa, in conjunction with tho P. A 0. Co.'s mail steamer to nialfmiu snoz. Tlio 
Austrian Lloyd’s mail steamers loavc Alexandria direct ror Trieste immediately 
'ANBPthe arrival of the Bombay and Calcutta Mails ft-nm Suez. The distandphetween 
Alexandria and Trieste Is 3 0miles shorter than that betwoen Alexandria and Mar¬ 
seilles, and the voyage to Trieste is much mnro agreeable, it being a coasting 
trip, full of variety of benutiftil scenery from tho Island of Candia to the 
port of Trieste. The passage occupies only H to 6 days, and tho company’s 
best steamers are employed on this line, which aro built expressly for this ser¬ 
vice, with especial regard to the accommodation nnd comfort of pHssengers, and 
have e a ch an experienced surgeon on board. At Trieste tho traveller to Eng¬ 
land has an extensive choice of picturesque and interesting routes, occupying 
from threo days six hours to five flays to London, at an expense varj ing from 
£7 to £13. 

Passen g ers by the P. & O. Co.’s steamers to Suez can have tlieir baggage for¬ 
warded by that company’s steamers to Southampton, at a charge of 10s. per cwt.. 
to which the Austrian Lloyd’s Agont at Suez will attend. 

The undersigned Agent grants also paseagdtickets for tho steamers plying be¬ 
tween Alexandria ana Tribute, and for the railway betwcon Sueznnd Alexandria 


PASSENGER RATES from ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 

First Class .£19 | Bbcoicd Class « .£9 

Children under 10 yeara at Half Pass ; under 2 years, Free. 

REDUCED FARES ro* FAMILIES, consisting of not less than 3 adult mem¬ 
bers travelling together.— Ftkht Class, £ 10-16 per head. Rrcoirn Clkh, £ 7-10 
per head. 

Railway Tickets, from SUEZ to ALEXANDRIA, with all the privileges of 
passengers by the P. A O. Co.,— Fibbt Class, £3; Skcojtd Class, £2; Childbbw 
over 9 and under 10 years at Half Fare. 

In conjunction with the Austrian Lloyd, Cargo for Trieste and Venice can be 
booked tJn rough from Bombay by the P. & O. Co., and the Bombay and Bengal 
Efren "* ship Oo., and via Bombay from the various ports touched at by the 
steamers of the British India Bteam Navigation Company. 

TRANSHIPMENT SERVICE AT PORT SAID. 

Goode for Trieste, Venice, Odessa, and ports on the Syrian, Turkish and 
Greek —r~*“_ shipped by steamers under any Flag whatever from Japanese, 
and yn/p an ports bound to Mediterranean or British port via fines 
Canal, fcre received and transhipped by the Austrian Lloyd's Agent at Port 
8aMf and forwarded to their destination by the company's regular lines of 

, Forfor5»er pertdanlars, and for freight and passage apply to the Agency of the 
Austrian Lloyd's Steam Navigation Comjmny. 


I Ash Lane, tfth Feb. 1871. 


A 0. GUMPERT. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACHEE. 
rjPHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
Under Mail Contract with Government, and in ooimeotion 
with the weekly service from Hnglnwl, despatch u steamer to Kurraeheo every 
Monday at noon. 


Bombay, 1870 


W. Nll’OL A Co., Agents. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

TAJESSRS. R. RUUATTINO & Co.'s Itivli.u. Mail Steam- 
^ era ni-o running between Genoa and Bomiiav, calling at 
Lrobobu, Naples, Mrssnc \ (occasionally Alicxindhia), I’oktHaid, Suez, Adir 
and vies versa. 


PASSENGER RATES. 

OK ALL TRANSIT KKKN THKOrtlll IIIK SUE/ CANAL. 



1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

To Aden 
„ Suez , . . 

. . £22 
. . 36 

£16’ 

22 

j 

£4 'i 
. 8 

,, Port Said... 

38 

21 

! h- 

0 

,, Alexandria 

. . .. 30 

26 

Jo 

.. 0-10 

„ MoHSillR... . 

. 16 

32 

^ 2- 

... 12 

„ Naples. 

47 

33 

r§! : 

. 13 

,, Leghorn . 

. no 

34 

E° a 

14 

„ Genoa. . 

60 

31 

fx; 

. 14 . 

,, Marseilles 

(trim- 




shipment nt Genoa) 62 

36 j 


. 11-10. 


Chjldreu midcr 3 yoarn, free 
free 


>f charge. Children not nliove 10 years are 


Passengers urn allowed to break the eot/at/e at <mi/ of the a bo re named Mediter 
ranean ports, and are free to resume it bj any of the Company’s sleamors to the 
port of destination marked on their tirkrts. ‘ 

PaHHpngcrH returning within six. months of their departure from Bombay by 
the steamers of tho Coni puny, aro entitled to n reduction of 2<» por cent, on the 
return fare. 

Berths mHy tie secured in advance by depositing half tho Passage Money. 

For prospectus, rates of freight, and further particulars, apply to 

VOLKART BROTHERS, 

Bombay, 19th Dofouiber 1H7 ( X Agent*, Rubattino Steam Navigation Company. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
GULF, via KLltRACHEE. 

ittferrhantjintf C’art/o and Passrnf/ers af Hummra, to and from Bai/dod, irith the 
Euphrates and Ti/tri* .Steam A’urif/ation Company/ 

rpiIK British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
UNiftu Mail Contkact witji Government, will despatch a 
steamer every 11 daj s t<< the Pi bhian Gl lk, touching nt Kukhai hex, Gdadur, 
Muscat, Bundeh Auhah, Linga, Bushin*:. Fio.-Mahomf.kah and Bushokah. 
Bomliay, January 1870. IV. NICOl. A Co., Agents. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 
ri'HE British India Steam Navigation Company (limited), 
-*• Undeu Contract with Govkhn Mt.NT, despatch at camera aa above 
with Mails, Passengers, mid Cargo, every fnuilecu days. 

Thia routo is tho most expeditious nnd econo m teal lor passengers for the Neil- 
gherry distfoct, Bangalore and Madras, who tan land ut Calicut for Beypore, 
nnd proceed from thence by rail. . 

Passenger* for Calcutta can take tho samo route, picking up tho steamer at 
Madras. 

Bombay, January 1870. W. NICOL & Co., Agents. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTIS. 

P HOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTIST’S DOLOUR MEN.—- 
MossrH..N. and Co.’s views of Madras, with tho recent 

additions, now comprise the following. Taken on 12 by lu PluLca 
Price 3 Ih. each, or 30 Rs. ja*r dozen unmounted. 


The Cathedral. 

The 1’ier. 

Government House. 

Mu tiro Statue. 

Neil Statuo. 

Cluh- 

Napior Brtdgo. 

Budgorows and Top Boats. 
Vopery Church- 
Patchoappah’s Hall 
Mess House. Fort. 
Government Office. Fort. 
The Flag Staff, Fort. 
Indian Well and Foliage. 


The Burr. 

Mount Road (2 Viuwh). 
Royapooinm (Station. 
Moorish Tombs. 

The Light House. 
Memorial Hall. 

St. Andrew’s Church 
Moorish Mosque. 
Partosardy Pagoda, 
Cocoonut Palms. 

Date. „ 

Palmyra „ 

Areca „ 

Catamaran. 


Panoramas of the Beach, the Fort, and Black Town, and a number of other 
Butuects not specified. Also Views of Ootacamund and all the other stations of tbs 
Neilg berries, Bangalore. Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Conjeveram, Mysore, the 
Pulney Hills, Tanjore, Madura, Ac. 

Photographs lllnatiative of native character in Madras, also Burmese, Nico¬ 
bar! ana. Andamanese, Ac. 

Detailed Catalogues of ail the above may be had on application. 

Customers residing in any part of India who have not an opportunity of aeleet 
ing views for themselves may rely upon Messrs. N. and Co. sending the most 
interesting, when the selection is entrusted to them. 

Madras, April 1870. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION AS8UBANOX COMPANY. 

Head Office : 19 & 20, Corn rill, London. 

Capital fully subscribed.£3,800,000. 

Amount paid up. £860,000, 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John Boouthap, log., (Price and Bonstcad.) 

Jxbkmixk CoitMAN, Ksq., (J. A J. Oilman.) 

Aina Gilxs, Esq., 0, Adolph 1 Terraco, W. C. 

Nriuiax Griffith*, Esq., Loo. Kent. 

Samuil Hahnoif, Esq.^Bomucl 5Sanson A Son.) 

FBXDSBirx W. Habsih. Esq., (Dixon A Hnrris.) 

Fbancin Hicks, Esq., (Thomas A Francis Hioks.) 

John Hodgson, Esq., (Grunt, Hodgson A Co.) 

F. Lahkwobthy, Esq., (Bank of Now Zealand.) 

Charlks J Leaf, Esq., (Loaf, Sons A Co.) 

William Lkahk, Esq , 11» Kastcheap, E. C. 

A. J. Mundblla, Esq., M. I*., llfl, Wood Street, and Nottingham. 

Hk.vhy W. Prick. Esq., M. P., (Pock Brothers A Co.) 

Atsx. RonBWTsotr, Esq , 20, Grafton Street, W. C. 

D. Cooi’Kh Si’ott, Esq , London and Brazil. 

Alkkanukk Sim, Esq., (Churchill A Sim,) 
lfj;Nuy Tbowks, Esq., (Trowor & Lawson.) 

Jamkk P. Wooijhovse, Esq., (J. C. A M. Woodhouso,) 

INDIAN BRANCH—CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, Hake Stiieet. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T« A. Ai'i'ak, Esq., (Messrs. A pour A i'o.,) Mrreluuit. 

G. M. Br,\ ckkr, Esq , McirhniU. 

F. G • Eras mar, Esq, (Me^rs. Atkinson, Tilton A Co ) Merchant, Vico- 

President of the nminluT of <'omirit roe. 

.1. f '■ Mvnu\y, Esq . (Messrs. Kottlewell, Mullen A Co ,) Merchant. 

G. c. Paul, the llon'lde, olllenitim; Judsre of the Hn-h Court 
SaWIUchsow, Esq , (Messrs. Horners, Simdur-on nnd Uptou,) Solicitor 

and (tegistrar of the Diocese of Calcutta. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Da. N. <?• .Mu namaha, «, Russell Street. Homs 1<>| to 12 a.m>, Batur* 
days 3 to tr.ii. 

Da. 8. B. pAiiTBinov, General Hospital. Hours 124 to - i.m. 

BANKERS. 

Tim Oriental Bank Corporation. 

The Chartered MoivatiUlu Bank of India, London imd China. 

SOLICITORS. 

Mt’SNrs. Berners, Sanderson, nnd Upton. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS company having a subscribed Capital of Two Millions and a half 
&terting, of which £250.000 is paid iq», eHcctiially guarantees the tbltilmcnt of 
its engagements w itii the Assured, w ho are entirely relieved from the personal 
liability of Mutual UtHces. The importance of these considerations will bo 
evident to tlm-u who retlect on the durntioti of Life Assm-Hnce contracts. Tho 
Funds of tho Life Depnrtmcnt an* kept pei feetly distinct from those of the other 
Departments, and are invested in the names of soparaLo Trustees r Thu pros pc cL 
of Botins to tho participating policy-holders is unusually good, us the expenses 
to be borne l»y tho Life brunch have boon limited by resolutions embodied in the 
Deed of Settlement to a small percentage on tho Animal Premium Income. 

Tho first life policy was issued in May 1 rtBv!. On tho 21st December 1809, tho 
Life Premium Income, exclusive nt re-assured risks, was upwards of 62,000f 
and at tho same date tho Life Trust Fund', for the primary security of hfe policies 
excoodod ltffl.OOOf being upwards of Hixty per cent., of the amount received upon 
whole life policies then in force, ajh r prorating for all spinal policies, and for 
the reversionary Bonuses declared upon existing policies. 

In addition to the seen niff thus afforded there are the General Tnvestmmts of tho 
Company, v\hich exceed 500,000/, and the uncalled Capital of 2,250,000/. 

Fuur-flfths of the entire profits of the Life Branch are divisiblo among tho 
jiartieipating jioliey-holdors. ^ 

Elates of Premium • 

These nre generally lower than the rates of other Offices. 

Premiums are rescued— 

1, Annually. 

2. Half-yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly, 

Examples of with Profit Rates. 

~ CIVTL I _MILITA RY. 


^ar the Assurance of 1,000 1, far the trhole Term of Life. 


it 

If 

Annual 

Premium. 

i Monthly 
Premium. 

Rs. H. ]>. 

Age next 
Birthday. 

! Hnlf-.i early 

1 Premium. 

^ Rs. a. p. 

Quarterly 

Pq0niuin. 

Rs. a. p 

80 

39 

3 8 *2 

I 35 1 

L>4 7 0 

12 7 8 

40 

17 

t 3 8 

Art 1 

*27 0 8 

13 12 6 

60 


fi 9 3 

AS ' 

30 10 11 

IS 10 2 


Examples of without Profit Rates. 


Samples of Bonus declared on Polities qfkvtsd in 1868, at the Division qf Pvqjtts, 
tut DeemAor t 186V- 



Surrender Values- 

Policies arc purchased by this company at an equitable value after payment' 
of Premiums for three > oars. 

Days of Qraoe- 

Thirty days are allowed for tho payment of perraiums, When they are payable 
yearly, or half-yearly, ami fifteen when quarterly or monthly. 

Forfeited policies may be revived at. any time within six months, if satisfkc- 
tory medical evidence of the health of the life be producod (at the expenae of the 
assured) and a fine of one-half per cent, lie paid on the sum assured. 

Claims- ^ . 

Those are paid one month after proof (satisfactory to the directors) of the 
decease of the lives assured has bocn furnished to tho company, and toe rate 
of exchange will invariably bq^two shillings sterling per rupee. Should death 
occur within the ilaya of grace, the policy will still lie valid, and thesnm assured 
paid after deduction of the premium. The importance of this last regulation ia 
obvious- 

Limits as to Residenoe and Travelling. 

Lives assured at. Indian rates, who lire not aca-faring persons, are allowed to 
reside or travel without license', in any part of the w/d provided they do not 
proceed to any country w Inch i« at war. 

General Regulations- 

The English mte takes ofl'cct IVmu tho date of departure for Europe from 
Alexaiidna »ji Port Said, and the Indian rate from tho date of arrival at either 
of those places outward bound. 

Medical foes are paid by tho company. No Entrance Feo or other pay¬ 
ment is required of the assured bc.s mid the premium. 

Tho following Agents have been appointed in connection with the Lite 
Department: — 

• .. Unoovonantcd Service Batik, 


Agra 
Allahabad 
Akyab 
Hank I port 
Behar Districts ,, 
limans Districts 
Bangalon 
Bombay ., 

('air n pore .. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 

Chittagong 
Chumparun 
('humptirun Districts 
Cochin 
Dalhonsie 
Delhi 
Ditto ■ 

Dtitapon i, , 

Dacca .. .. 

Jhunsic .. 

Rurseting .. 

Lahore .. 

Ditto 

Lucknow 

Ditto . 

Madras ... .. 

Afeean Ma r 
Met rut 
Mtrzapore 
Monghyr 
Mussoonc 
Kagpore . 

Patna 
Ditto 
Puna ah 

Rangoon , 

Rahilh-und Districts , 

Sythei* . 

Samjor .. 

Simla ,. .. 

Tirhoot .. ., 

UmhnUa 

Ditto .. 


I’ J. Cooke, Esq., Bunk of Bengal. 

.. Messrs Bullock Brothers 

.. N\ . Frazer, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

.. J. Almeida, Esq. 

.. H. T. Balfour, Esq , Bunk of Bengal. 

.. N. R Bam, Ks<j. 

. Messrs. G. W Wheatley A Co. 

. W Neill, Esq , Bank ol 1 Bengal. 

Bunk of Upper India- 
.. T- Lucas A Co. 

. Moss is Bullock Brothers. 

. .Tamos Begg, Esq. 

. E. C Lamb, Esq 
. Poll co, Leslie, & Co- 
Walter Ad I an l. Esq 
Delhi and London Bank Corporation. 

II B Sfcerndule, Esq . Bank of Bengal. 
. Messrs Kelly A Co 
N. P. Pogoso, Esq. 

Bazcnjec Funluoujoe, Esq. 

T. Graham, Ewj. 

. Hector Gunn, Esq , Agi-a Bank. 

. J. 1). Will tors, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

. W Dickson, Esq., Bank of Bengal- 
Delhi and London Bank. 

. Messrs Arliiithnot A Co. 

. W. Adlai tl. Esu. 

. Greetlmm and White. 

T Lucas A Co. 

. Thomas A Co. ^ 

. Delhi and London Bank. 

T A. Olarko, Esu 
. ^Tessrs. Kelly A Co. 

W- FniHer, Esq. 

P. H. D. de Domlial, Esq. 

. Messrs. Bullock Brothers. 

. H. Costley, Esii. 

K. G. Foley, Esq. 

. J. A. Withall, Esq. 

. United Bank of India 
. E. Dalgloish, Esq. 

. Umteil Bank of India. 

Greotham A Co. 

Fire Department- 


Tho Fire Premium income of the company, ns at 31st December, 1809, oxcoeded 
£ 120,000 

Ftro Insurances are granted at favorn *ble rates throughout Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces, and the Punjab, on merchandize, <J warehouses, screw-houses, 
mills! dwelling-houses, shipping, Ac. 

Rates for Fire Risks in Oaloatta- 

i Per Rs. Tool 


CIVIL. _ ( _MILITARY. 

i n ■ i" ' i 


it 

Annual 

Qunrtcrly 
Premium. I 

st 

§r| 

Half-yearly 

Monthly 


ri 

Premium 

ITem.inn. 

Premium 



Rs. n p. 

< b 
m 

Rs. a p. | 

Rs. a 

P- 

85 

38 1 

10 1 1 1 

80 

20 12 10 

' 3 

0 

7 

40 

42 

11 2 1 

40 

24 7 0 

4 

3 

8 

46 

48 i 

12 11 0 1 

CO 1 

81 3 2 1 

6 0 

6 


Examples of Short Term Ratos. 

CIVIL. _J_ MILITARY, 


§4 

Annual 

Half-yearly 

next 

lav. 

Quarterly ] 

Monthly 


Premium. 

Premium. 


Premium. 1 

Premium. 

4e 


Rs. a. p 

la 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

86 

28 

14 0 0 

45 i 

10 1 i 

3 13 11 

*> 

29 

i 15 1 8 

60 

11 0 4 

8 8 0 


BONUS- 


Policy-holders hAve the option, when, their policies axe unencumbered, of 
selecting say of the following^ 
Modes of receiving the Bonus deolared. 

1. By an incroaee of the sum assured. 

8. By a payment in cash 

3. By a permanent reduction of future Preminma. 


Tho Bulldlnga being brick or stoue, built, and tiled 
or roofed with metal, slate, or chuniuu . 

1 

S 

6 months- 

1 

n 

2 months- 

1 

- 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as- 

as- 

Private Dwelling Houses .. .. ... ,, 

Shopt and Warehouses— 

4 

8 

3 

It 

1 





No hazardous Goods or Trade 

8 

e 

4 

St 

2 

( Warranted that no jute \ 






Hazardous Goods ; or cotton in a loose state (from 

10 

7J 

6 

4 

s 

or Trade ; be deposited in the build- f to 

V.ing. r 

13 

e 

6 

6 

Bonded warehouse, no hazardous goods 

8 

8 

4 

34 

2 

Juto and loose cotton,. 

16 

12 

8 

7 

4 

Presses or screw-houses, cotton or jute (warranted no 
artificial light used.) ./ 

so 

16 

10 

$ 

6 

Without such warranty. ,, 

24 

18 

13 

9 

6 


Claims settiea wuaoui reierence to Jtngiana. ^ 

Copies of the la.t Report and Bakrnce 8heet of the omnpaay together with 
Forma of Proiiosals and all further information, may he obtaWf WlattMwm 
application at the Calcutta Offioe between 10 ana 6; or on Baturdavs hahMMiA 
and 2. Bv order of the Directors of the Indian Branch. 

No. 1, Hare Street, la C. H. OGBOURNB 

Calcutta, 13th February 187L/ 9 Manager in 
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A LAST WORD UPON THE WAR. 


Public opinion is gravitating rapidly towards the conclusion 
we have expressed from tho commencement of tlie war of tho 
dangers to be apprehended from Prussian ascendancy in Europe. 
44 Notions of right,” says oven a Herman journal/* are giving way 
44 more and mor£ to the most brutal policy of force, and diplo- 
44 matic plotting is taking the place of international intercourse.” 
On tho whole, says the New York Tribune , “ it seems very much 
“ tho exact trnth, that all treaties have become valueless. At 


“ without further delay, Bhould join France in her resistance 
“ and declare war against Prussia.” They declare Prussia to 
be a great military monarchy of whose dangerous character 
and power “ we have had abundant proof, threatening by its 
“ pretensions to European peace and fatal by its constitution 
** to European freedom.” 

Our only quarrel with all this is that it was not said before. 
“ It takes a long time,” says “ J. M. M.” in tbe Bombay OatetU, 
14 to awaken the British nation, but we are now gradually com- 
“ ing to our senses. We begin to remember that the German 
41 Em] lire, which has been revived at Versailles, inherited the 
4< evil traditions as well as the titles of Imperial Rome, and was 
44 remarkable, as the aunals of Italy can to.l, for an ovoi£>earing 
“ foreign policy and an insatiate love of conquest. Wo recall, too, 
44 the history of Prussia for the last two hundred years, and more 
“ especially since her destinies have beon guided by a statesman 
“ who knew how to turn the desire of the Germans for unity to 
41 the sole profit of the House of Hohcnzollorn. We note the 
44 manners of the people*, and the fruit of the culture of which 
44 they boast. Wo sec that political and social progress owes 
44 nothing to Prussia, while the vital spark of liberty could not 
* 4 be extinguished in Franco even by the Empire. Tho true ally 
• 4 of Prussia is not England but Russia ; and this Bismarck un- 
*' dorstood when ho began tho intimate connexion between the 
44 two arbitrarily govorned Northern Powers, by concluding the 
44 secret treaty which obtained for Russia the active co-operation 
,c of Prussia in putting down the Polish insurrection of 
* 4 1863. From that time the policy of tho two Powers has 
44 beeu identical, having for its objects, to humble Western 
41 Europe and to make Prussia supremo in Germany and Russia 
44 in the East. All this we are beginning to understand now, 
“and you hear English Liberals asking one another whether 
44 Lord Palmerston was not, after all, in tho right whon he took 
44 the allfance with France as tho cardinal principle of his foreign 
44 policy, and eagerly acknowledged tho French Empire, because 
“he believed Napoleon would seo the advantage of that cordial 
“agreoment between France and England which Louis Philippe’s 


“JJi is hour Europe lies helpless in the presence of the %rmy of 
44 Prussia and the indefinite menaces of Russia. The map is to 
44 be made anew, and changes may be proparing that no one 
44 dreamed of when Napoleon blunderod into war in July.” Even 
on the simplest question, says another Gorman paper, 
the Nette Freie Prcsse, 44 no understanding can be arrived 
44 at between the Catyncts.” The same journal reflocts bitterly 
(December) upon the English Ministry :— 44 Perhaps England, 
44 if she were not ruled by men wlio have lost overy conception m 
44 her former commanding position in Europe, would bo tho 
« 4 Power which could bring about a coalition for the purpose of 
41 mediation between the belligerents. But as England will al>- 
44 solutely run no risk, sho might as well, for this purpose, have 
44 eased to exist; and thuB one of the essential factois for a 
possible restoration of peace is wanting. It is therefore only so 
41 much the more disgraceful that no stop is put to the butchery 
44 which has now become almost senseless, that no band is moved 
44 to act quickly and decisively in the name of the indignation 
44 which already pervades all enlightened circles in Europe/* 

The great party represented by the Fortnightly and Contempo* 
rary Reviews have been writing id yet stronger terms. 44 We urge, 
a^y Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Harrison, and others, 44 that the English 
“ GoveoKnent should call upon that of Prussia to make 
44 peaee on reasonable terms, not. inoluding the seizure of 
4< French territory. Failing this, in our opinion, England, 


“Ministers thought lightly of. Wo feel now that we aro standing 
44 alone in the world.” 

When the histoiy of this war comes to be written, tlie protest 
of the Indian L'conom'st against the course pursued by the 
English firess will, we boliove, be more than justified. 

It is noticeable that even tho Time has at last discovered that 
14 tho resolution taken by France in this war to defend, or recover 
“ her own position, by tho abasement of a formidable rival, 
44 was simply such a determination as would have beon adopted 
“by any State under sim.lar circumstances a century ago ; and 
44 that whether tlio war was mode by the French people or the 
44 French Emperor, it was certainly not a war which the world 
44 would have considered wicked or unjustifiable in 1870.” 
It is a reflection upon our character, aB a people, that journal¬ 
ism of this order should not merely he tolerated amongst us, 
but should be influential. The war was an act of 44 atrocious 
criminality” in July In December, it is declared to have 
beeu a war which any State would have entered upon a century 
ago, and which no ono at that timo would have regarded as either 
unjustifiable or wicked. And by July next, the same journal 
will be assuring the world, that the war was necessary, and un¬ 
avoidable, and ri^ht. By that time, the fallen Emperor’s quota¬ 
tion of Montesquieu’s reflection that * 4 not he who declares war, 
but he who makes it inevitable, is its real author/' will be recall¬ 
ed, and Accepted, and justified, by the very writers who covered 
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him with the foulest abute when he first uttered it. If ever one 
Power deliberately provoked another into a declaration of war, 
this guilty Power (Prussia) did so in the present case. The 
attempt to place a Hohenzollern upon the throne of Spain by a 
secret conp^de*meUn, in violation of its plighted honor that 
it would make no such attempt was, as wo have pointed out 
from the first, the feal occasion of the war. English journalists 
have cither ignored \he provocation altogether, or have in¬ 
sisted that the mere withdrawal of the candidate was a suffi¬ 
cient amende to France. Had it been England instead of 
France, they would have thought differently; for the offence 
was deliberate, and premeditated, and treacherous. It was 
an open menace to Franco, while the intrigue was markod 
by dishonor and falsehood up to the moment of its betrayal 
by the Spanish Minister. In similar circumstances, England, 
wo say, would have demanded precisely what France did 
—an express assurance on the part of the Prussian Court that the 
intrigue would be abandoned, and not a second time rone wed. 
By refusing to give that assurance, and ostentatiously flouting 
the refusal in the face of the French Ambassador, the Prussian 
King made war inevitable ; a war which lie and his instill¬ 
ment had been secretly preparing for, on a scale which 
has astonished the world. The guilt of this war belongs 
not to tho French Emperor, who it is now admitted even by 
the Times rt shrank from it,” but to the very same Power 
which, by the partition of Poland a century ago, plunged 
Europe into the bloodshed and confusion that subsequently 
filled tho Continent; and that now by the dismemberment of 
Denmark, has again lighted a conflagration which will yet wrap 
tho civilized world in flames. English journalists who justify the 
conduct of this guilty Power, and charge upon the French Emperor 
tho present war, shew Biiuply their want of acquaintance with 
the past, and want of insight into the present, facts of history. 

A correspondent (“E.O.”) of a local contemporary wants to 
“ know of what crime Germany has been guilty, save that she has 
“ been successful in a life-and-death struggle with France, to 
*• induce English opinion to turn against her now ?” Tho writer 
himself supplios tho answer in the very next sentence of his 
letter. He says with perfect truthfulness :— 

“At first all England was with Germany. It was terrible to 
“think of Franco victorious, of all Europe onco moie turned 
“ into a French comp, with Great Britain isolated, left alone to 
“cope with the huge military tyranny. That night-mare has 
“passed away.’ 1 

Yes, the night-mare has i>assed away ; but while it lasted 
Englishmen were os unable as “ E. O.” to understand what 
was really passing upon the Continent. It seems to be forgot¬ 
ten that this is the third war into which Prussia has plunged 
the Continent within the short space of seven years. The 
English papers, until lately, completely ignored the fact 
that within the six years preceding this laBt struggle 
Prussia had plunged into two wars without a protext of right in 
either. There was first the Danish war, concerning which tho 
Edinburgh Reviewers told us in 1866 that “ upon King William 
“ of Prussia and Bismarck rests in this age the flint unpro- 
“ voked and wanton shedding of the innocent blood of their own 
“ subjects and countrymen, for no object but their own aggran- 
“dizement, arrogance, and ambition.” 

It is impossible to accuse the Reviewers of any anti-Prussian 
prejudices, for they sympathised with tlie aspirations of the 
Germuu people for unity. They nevertheless declared the Danish 
war to have been a most guilty and “ wanton shedding of 
innocent blood.” In the war of 1866, tho case was oven worso. 
Tho Prussian people themselves lyero so alarmed at the guilt 
of that war, that they gathered together in crowds in tho chief 
cities of Prussia, to wash their hands of all complicity in 
it. The Edinburgh Reviewers again wrote :—“ It is now clear 
“ that the determination of William I. and his advisers to keep 
“ under arms a larger body of troopB than had served his pre¬ 
decessors was not without an objeot. They were designed to 
“ attack and plunder his neighbours. The most extraordinary 
“ circumstance in the present situation is, that it has been brought i 


l4 Wmt not l>y the military power of France, but by Prussia. 
^Throughout these transactions, Prussia meant this quarrel, and 
*has gone to war because, in the bpinioh of her daring and un- 
" scrupulous Minister, the time is oome ,to strike a great blow 
“ for the headship of Germany, and to destroy and absorb moat 
“of the smaller States and territories.” At the same time, the 
Westminster Revietvers pointed out that “Austrian states- 
“ men counted on the loyalty of the King (the pious William), 

“ and when at last the crisis was found to be rapidly approach - 
“ ing, it was too late to complete the necessary preparations." 

Colonel Chesney in his review of the war, pointed out that 
“ tho triumphant success of this great military conspiracy 
“ against the existence of her own confederates and othqgs, 

“ could not efface tho recollection of tho scandalous duplicity and 
“ falsehood on the part of the Prussian Court (tho pious King 
“ William) which markod every stage of these transactions.” 

Colonel Clicsnoy chose the right word when he said that the 
Prussian Court had engaged in “ a great military conspiracy” 
against public order. In King William’s address to his people 
upon the outbreak of the war, the premeditated nature of tho 
enterprise was openly avowed. The King said :—“In anxious 
“ anticipation of what has now taken place [the war ho had 
“forced upon Austria], I have been forced for years to consider 
“ it as tho first duty' of my royal office to prepare Prussia’s 
“ military resources for a strong development of force.” 

And yet all this while the aged hypocrite had been making 
solemn protestations of his friendliness towards Austria, and 
desires of peace with her. Not a pretence of grievance was 
there against Austria for the war, nor against Saxony, nor 
Hanovor, nor Baden, nor South Germany. The wrong-doer 
had secretly prepared for “ a groat development of force and 
the success of a conspiracy which was marked by evory circum¬ 
stance of falsehood and dishonour, was declared by him to be a 
token of “ the evident favor of God.” Wo have seen no such fana¬ 
ticism in modern days. Bismarck was as explicit as his master, 
but a little less refined; and these two men between them have 
put an end to all peace in Europe for tho present. By traffipling 
upon public law, spurning the obligation of treaties, and placing 
the adult population of Gennany in arms under the command 
of a needy class of nobles devoted to the Court, they for the 
present hold Europe at their mercy. The late war was tho 
work of these men and of no others. To seoure tho Empire 
of Germany, it was necessary to fight Fiance. The Spanish 
intrigue was therefore engaged in with the full knowledge 
that it would bring it about, and while the French Emperor was 
scekingrdisarmament and even disbanding 90,000 men, our 
pious King and the Minister of his ambition‘were manufactur¬ 
ing 3,500 pieces of field artillery in Krupp’s foundries, prepar¬ 
ing indeed for another “groat development of force.” The reign 
of 11 blood aud iron" is now fully set up, while the English press, 
until lately, was falling down before it and worshipping it. 

It is to tho credit of tho Indian press that it has shewn a 
different spirit in its out-look upon * this war from that 
of English publicists. In this country, there has been much 
honest sympathy for France, and just indignation at her adver- 
sary. Indian publicists, with an exception hore and there, have 
refused to bow down before the guilty Court which within the 
short space of seven years, has plunged Europe three timos into 
war, for no purpose whatever but its own aggrandisement, while 
making impious appeals to the Most High of the purity of its 
aims, and tho righteousness of its cause. A moro hateful 
spoctucle has not been witnessed in history. The guilt of 
unprov okecl war is so deadly, that tho properly constituted mind 
instinctively revolts at seeing its prosecution associated with 
the name of God. , 

It is observable that already some of the bitterest denouncer 
of the fallen Emporor are beginning to discover the claims which 
he has upon our respect. We are reminded by them “of his real- 
“ ly great qualities as au administrator and ruler; aud that the $ 
“ Bourbons, from want of tact or sympathy, will catfee the people 
“ to remember the civil government of the Emperor, his public 
“ works, his leanings to the peasantry, and the glory which pre- 
coded his fall The French, when calmness and the power of 
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“judging reasonably shall have returned, are not likely to forget 
44 that the Emperor fought hard to keep Fnmoe In the van of the 
u world, and aathe clouds which now obscure the Emperor’s 
“ feme rdl away, the system will be blamed, and not the man, and 
41 it will probably'oome to pass, if the Bourbons show any of their 
u traditional incapacity to understand the Revolution, that the 
u Prince Imperial will be aooepted as the heir of the principles of 
"the Revolution.” 

We have no thing to unsay concerning either %he war or the 
Emperor. We regard both just as we did at the outbreak of 
the strife. As to Louis Napoleon, Franoe and the world have lost 
a great statesman through cynical disbelief in him as a pawenu. 
The very mistakes of the man bore a statesman’s impress 
upon them. There was nothing of littleness or of meAness in his 
wilures. The attempt to found under an Austrian Archduke a 
monarchy of Latin raoe and faith side by side with the Teutonic 
Republics of America was a great conception. Does it become 
Englishmen who were imbued with prejudices so deep in the 
American war that they declared the an . cess of the North to be 
impossible, to reproaeh the French Emperor with the fact that 
be, in common with all Europe, shared the error ? The Era}>eror 
believed; as all England did, that the States would break up into 
several independent Republics j and the idea took posses¬ 
sion of his mind that, side by sido with these Teutonic Profces- 
tant Powers, it was desirable for the world that a Latin kingdom 
should arise as their counterpoise, and in some respect their 
exemplar. There was nothing little in the conception, nothing 
unworthy in it, however mistaken it all was. Hod ho placed a 
Bonaparte upon the Mexican throne, we might have taken 
exception to his course as suggested by family ambition ; but to 
show that towards Austria he had none but generous f eol- 
ings, he advanced with open hand to words her to make as it 
Were such atonement as he properly could for the war which 
humanity had forced upon him in 1859. The abuse heaped 
upon him for tho failure of the Mexican expedition was purely 
cynical. Louis Napoleon basely betrayed, we were told, tho Arch¬ 
duke Maximilian, when he bowed to the necessity of declining 
a contest with a Power which had a million of soldiers under 
arms ready to march against the small body of French 
forces in the country. Ho was guilty of cowardice and 
treachery for counselling the unfortunate Maximilian to 
yield to the inexorable logic of events. Such criticism is purely 
malignant. Again, he was made tho object of bitter and inces¬ 
sant denunciation for the occupation of Rome by tho French troops. 
To the Reds wo havo nothing to say upon the subject; but 
to Englishmen wo may surely point out the peculiarly difficult 
position which the French Emperor over occupied towards 
<r£*me. That in determining to defend it from th§ aggres¬ 
sions of the Revolutionists, he was influenced by some¬ 
thing of that constitutional tendency towards the support 
of the weak against the strong, that marked his whole career, 
we have no doubt whatever ; but what Englishmen ever 
gives due weight to the faot that the Frenoh Emperor in his 
support of Pius IX, simply gave expression to the earnest 
wishes of the whole Catholio population of the world P We 
may personally sympathise with flaribal li ami Mazzini, and 
rejoice to see Rome become once more the secular capital of 
Italy; but let us be just. A multitude of our fellowmen^ 
probably a hundred millions, look upon the seizure of the 
temporal dominions of the Pope as sacrilege. Nothing is more 
certain than that, in the proteotien he afforded to the aged Pon¬ 
tiff, Louie Napoleon had the approval and sympathies of many 
times the number of the comparatively small body of men who 
desired to see Rome secularized. It was no reproach to the 
Emperor that he protected the Pontiff against the revolu¬ 
tionary forces which sought his overthrow. It was charac¬ 
teristic of the man to do so. It was the wish of chore than half 
Christendom that be should do so, while he exposed himself to 
the vehement attacks of the Liberal party, and the constant danger 
bf assassination as his reward! Maszini’s fiery denunciation e 
and the indignant declinations of Garibaldi were natural 
enough, buff what just ground has there been for the violent 
attsoks of English Liberals |pon him for his course ? The 


Frenoh and English pres*between them have palled tho Empire 
down, and now stand fees to fees with tho feudal despotism itiMoh 
has its iron heel upon Germany and the grip of its mailed 
baud upon Europe, and hardly know what to make of the new 
situation. 

Between four ami five months ago, wo {jointed out that if Prua. 
sia were allowed to retain Metz the legitunate influence of France 
in Europe would be destroyed. The Times was simultaneously 
insisting that tho cession should be made. It has at last dis¬ 
covered that the interests of Europe will be fatally compromised 
by the transfer of the fortress, since Metz lies so close to the 
heart of France that its occupation by the Prussians will reduce 
Franco to a second-rate power. We {Hunted that out five months 
ago, but the great English journal seems never to understand 
events until the opportunity for speaking upon them is lost. 


FRENOH FINANCE. 


A correspondent of the Economist , in commenting upon the 
i mmediate necessities of French finance, pays a timely and well- 
merited compliment to our unfortunate neighbours, when he 
says that “ no nation in tho world has proved itself to be more 
“ sensitive to its duty as respects monetary obligations than 
“ France. Through good and through bad report, in high pros- 
“ pority no more than in the lowering clouds of adversity, that 
“ Government has given constant proofs of its firm adherence 
“ to its obligations.” The remark is made apropos of a rumour 
that the Bank of France has been directed to make a forced issue 
of notes to the amount of sixty millions sterling, and that the 
Government had decreed the further postponement of the obli¬ 
gation to take up commercial bills of exchange until the termi¬ 
nation of the war. “ These are laws,” sayB the writer “ of a 
“ special nature, mode on tho pressure of imminent danger to the 
“ life of the nation, aud thoreforo not amenable to bo tried by 
“ the strict test of financial economy. It is exactly analogous to 
“ an individual at a pinch falling back upon his capital stock to 
“ meet his engagements aud keep himself afloat when ordinary 
“ business is suspended and profits are ml. Wo ourselves had 
“ resort to tho samo expedient, essentially, during the great war 
“ at the beginning of this century; we suspended cash payments, 
‘‘ recovered our financial position, and enabled tho Bank of Eng- 
‘‘ land to resume tho high credit whioh theretofore, and from 
“ that time forth, it has held.” 

English writers have nob always been thus fair to tho finance 
of other nations. It is impossible to recal without some shame the 
incessant carping with which the financial arrangements of the 
Americans in their terrible struggle wore followed in London, 
while the insight and skill with which those arrangements upon 
the whole were conducted, are now universally admitted. 

(A different spirit, wo trust, will characterize tho national 
criticism upon the financial arrangements of our neighbours in 
surmounting their embarrassments. The science of finance is 
nowhere better understood than in Paris, and if a settlod Go¬ 
vernment can but be established, wo have no fear of Franco 
making shipwreck in this direction. We may recal with advan¬ 
tage in this crisis of tho nation’s fortunes, a fact concerning 
English criticism upon their finance, which few persons perhaps 
in India remember. When tho Revolution took place in 
Fobruary 1848, the funds in the Bank of France amounted to 
226,000,000 francs. They declined so rapidly that on the 15th 
of the next month they had fallen to 69,000,000. In this extremity, 
the Provisional Government came to the rescue of the bank, and 
on the night of the 15th March, made the notes of the bank legal 
tender to the extent of 350,000,000 francs. Twelve months 
afterwards (16th Feb. 1849) the oditor of the Times, in review¬ 
ing this decree, and after adducing many matters of detail 
to shew how wonderfully beneficial to the nation these pro-. 
ceedings on the part of the Government and of the Bank of 
France had been, concluded his remarks by saying—“We cannot 
“ do more than present our readers with this brief outline of these 
“ masterly operations;hnt when it is remembered that they were 
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** conducted in all the gloom and terror of an unparalleled revo- 
“ lution, when the Government lay prostrated before the mob, 
“ and property itself was openly assailed, this narrative of dry 
“ financial entries assumes the importance and the dignity of an 
“ heroic resistanoe to adverse circumstances, and in the very first 
11 ‘rank of those who rescued Franco from the jaws of bankruptcy, 
‘•and society itself from dissolution, we place without hesitation 
41 the patriotic and able conductors of the Bank of France.” 

The Timnt had forgotten that on the 18th of March 1848, at 
the time when the decree was passed, it had written as follows :— 
14 To suppose that the decree of the Provisional Government 
41 can restore confidence, or, in other words, the nominal value 

“ of the notes, is ridiculous.The suspension of cash 

“ payments by the Bank of France .... is the most 
“decisive event of the tremendous commercial crisis which at 
“ this time accompanies and aggravates the political einbarrass- 
“ meats of France. . . . To any one who is at all familiar 

“ with the commercial habits of the French people, and the 
“ ordinary resources of the Bunk of France, this statement of its 
“ present condition is of the most distressing kind ; and the 
“ actual susi>ensio» of cash puymenfcs at such a time and among 
44 such a people will produce the worst effects. 

Now a lesson of this nature ought not to be lost. As a race we 
are far too apt to make ourselves the censors and judges of all 
other people, and of the propriety of their doings. Should tho 
report alluded to by the EcononvUl prove to lie true, and tho 
French Government decree a large issue of inconvertible notes, 
we believe it will Ihj justifiable, and that by no other means 
is the nation ho likely quickly to rogain prosperity. Tho 
objection to such issues on the part of Englishmen generally is 
founded deeper in picjmlicc than in sound reason. French 
financiers will do well to. study carefully the financial arrange¬ 
ments at Washington, which carried the United States safely 
through difficulties which constantly threatened to overwhelm 
them; and English critics will do well to maintain the spirit of 
forbearance which the correspondent of the Economist sowell 
ill initiates. 


LAND REVENUE IN THE PUNJAB. 


Tin: following articles contain matter of so much importance, 
that we think it des,ruble to reproduce them in our own loading 
columns, persuaded that it is lure, as we so constantly insist 
that the tine solution of our financial tun harassment.s is to he 
found.—Eo. /. E. 

(Indian Public Opinion.) 

Wo have on various occasions commented on the extraordi¬ 
nary KimsMiesH of the Government, us it appears to us, in its 
diuhiqH with the all-inqoitaut matter of land revenue in 
this province. Our complaint is that the existing settlement 
machinery is so inadequate, or at any rate performs its work in 
so inadequate a maimer, as to entail year by year the loss of many 
lakhs ot re\eimo, which might be collected without exciting a 
muimur of discontent, and without in the least degree interfer¬ 
ing with the advancing prosperity of the country. The case may 
be buelly slated thus. The value of hind and of the products of 
land have beyond all question inei eased wi thin the last few y car s < cut 
per cent. In the last Punjab Administration Report tho selling 
prico of land is stated to have advanced since 1864-66 from Rs.fi. 8 
per acre to 10-12 ; and it is only nuturul that it should bo so. 
Tho Punjab, when we unnoxed it, was a simple bear-garden ; we 
have given it twonty years of ]>eace, order, and prosperity we 
have replaced the cruel exactions of Sikh rack-renters by a mode¬ 
rate assessment; we luxe cieated a vast demand for every form 
of agiicultmal supply, and wo have provided good thoroughfares 
in every direction, by which it muy be taken to the most profitable 
market ; the very institution of property may be said to bo tho 
work of our hands. Land is accordingly wm th two or three times 
as much as it was before British occupation, and now that tho 
Sutlcdge bridge is completed and The Indus Valley lino in course 
of construction, there is every reason'to believe that a few years 
more may see it again doubled in valufi. Now of all this rapidly 
inci-eaaing wealth the people, by traditional usage, deeply engrain¬ 
ed into their habitB and opinions, are perfectly prepared to pay 
something between a half and two-thirds to the Government to 
whose protection and management the whole is owing. This pay- 
ment, whatever we may think of its abstract propriety, is sanction¬ 
ed by immemorial tradition, and is in entire conformity with the 
notions of the community at large. They and their fathers before 
them have borne it, and the wont that we could do would be 


but child's play in comparison to the ruthless exsetioneof thsfr 
former rulers. No land tax that we could impose would, it may 
safely be said, provoke half the heart-burnings amf disafieotfe© 
that are called into existence by such unaccustomed k poaitio&s 
as the Income-tax of last year. Under such cirbttute&i^s' We 
should expect to fiud the Govetnment in its financial embsiwssB- 
mente taking all reasonable care that the olaims of the State . to 
a legitimate fraction of the enhanced agricultural profits ef the 
country should not be overlooked. So far, however, is this from 
being the case that, while the most minute and elaborate proofa. 
tions are adopted lor ensuring the regularity and exactness of 
evoiy branch of judicial procedure, the assessment of land- 
revonue has been allowed to fall into neglect, and the 
whole Settlement Department to come to something very 
like a complete break-down. The consequence is that the 
settlements in progress are ludicrously disproportionate to the 
work that has to be done ; old settlements run on simply because** 
now ones cannot be effected, and meanwhile revenue is being 
thrown away at a rate which must make both the ears of Sir tt. 
Temple to tingle, if indeed any power of tingling remain to* 
them after all the cruel things which they have listened to of 
late. There are at present, if wo read tho statistics aright, no less 
than 16 districts, aggregating some 60 lakhs of revenue, run¬ 
ning on at old rates, simply from want of new settlements. Set¬ 
tlements to the extent of 60 lakhs more at least will expire 
within the next ten years. The theory, of course, is that 
except for some special cause, new assessments are imposed 
when the settlement expires, and that the operations of tho 
Settlement Department m some measure keep pace with tho 
expiiy of the old settlements. This is, in fact, however, as far 
oh possible from being tho case. * 4 During the year 1869-70,” 
the Administration Report informs us, “ settlement operations 
were in progress in Hazara, Montgomery, Dera Ghazee Khan 
Peshawur, and parts of Hoshiarpore and Goodaspore.*' Now the 
aggregate revenue of the first four of the above places is about 
13 lakhs, and the Oomah circle, which contains the parts of the 
Hoshiarpore and Gooidaspore districts referred to, would not we 
presume, add very materially to the sum. It appears, accord¬ 
ingly, that with 60 lakhs of expired assessments on hand, and 
60 more to expire within the next ten years, the Govern¬ 
ment only attempts to dool with 13 lakhs, and that in a 
way which renders it unlikely that oven this miserable 
1 ruction will he properly reassessed for several years 
to come. Nor is this all. The prosperous and wealthy districts 
of Uinritsur, Soul koto, and Gooda*pnre, aggregating 28 lakhs 
of revenue, Goqjeranwallah with 4$, Unojerat with 5i rLa¬ 
hore with 5 and Kangra with have all it appears been re¬ 
settled within tho last few years, at an expense of over seen 
lakhs ; and, strange to say, with an initial decrease of Rs. 22,582. 

In the (Jmntsur Division, oven including the canal revenue, tho 
result of the settlement was an immediate decrease of revenue of 
18,712 rupees, and though there is a progressive increase which at 
the end of 15 years will have run the revenue up to 24 lakhs, it is 
hardly conceivable that there must not be something extremely 
faulty in the principle on which the present assessment can be placed 
at so very reduced an amount. Of this, however, it is difficult to 
judge, as the final reports of these districts wore, when the last 
revenue s tatement was made, cither 44 in embryo, or altogether* 
uneonmuldccd.” The result of all this appears to us that there 
are existing assessments in tho most recently settled districts 
aggregating some 50 lakhs of rupees as to which the Govern.* 
ment has had no opportunity of forming an opinion, owing to the 
failure of the settlement officials to submit a final report, hut aB 
to the soundness and propriety of which the very gravest doubts 
ure entertained, inasmuch as instead of bearing some propor. 
tion to the increased resources of the country, there is a positive 
present diminution of tho revenue, and a future increase quite 
incommensurate with tho progress of wealth* and th© increased 
valuo of land and of agricultural produce. 

To this subject, however, wo hope to return on a future occasion. 

At present our case simply is thus. There are 50 lkkhs of 
revenue reassessed, ami in all .probability wrongly, because far 
too lowly, as to which no report has, we believe, been submitted 
to Government, and no sanction, therofore, of course received • 
there are 60 lakhs more running on at old rates after the expiry 
ol settlements ; and there are more than 60 more which wifi 
require reassessment within tho next ten years. Against all 
this, the Settlement Department had last year 13 lakhs of rave* 
nue under Settlement. When we rei»eat that land has 
increased 100 per cont. in value within the last five yearn, 
and that the general oniuion of the district office** is 
that^ land' revenue might be enhanced throughout’ tfth 
province 25 per cent, on the present rates without appreciably 
affecting t he prosperity of the agriculturist, and without exciting 
the slightest, discontent, our reader** will be able to compute for 
themselves the annual loss of revenue which the present de- 
fectjre machinery of the Settlement epsrtmeiit imtxues on the 
State. The Punjab Government may certainly bf richer by aaUuw 
Ur of a million sterling within tin pextfew years, if itoalft 


Obooeesto fake the necessary steps; at present it is in tlm 
position of a householder too indoleut. or too good-natured, to 
collect his lawful rents. * 
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at on a propel 1 footing and oblige it to do its work in 
+ht jnroper way. Here, again, there is to be found in fall operation 
the pernicious commixture of executive and judical work; 
not only are the settlement officials very inadequate in 
number to the amount of work to be done, but they are by a 
law peculiar to the province saddled with the disposal of the 
whole, of the civil suits in connection with land in any district 
Whi ch happens to be under settlement; the consequence is that 
Hew settlements oannot be prepared with at all the same rapidity 
as the old oneS expire. In 1869-70 out of 221 lakhs of reve¬ 
nue, upwards of 60 lakhs of which was collected under 
expired settlements, only 320,000 are shown in the imperial 
Returns as being under settlement. In the North-West Provin- 
during the Bamo period, out of a land revenue of 400 lakhs, 
no less than 50 lakhs were under re-assessment; settlement 
operations, revision, or re-assessment wore in progress in twenty 
districts ; an increase of land revenue for the current year of 
26 lakhs had actually been realised and a total increase of 76 
lakhs was expected from the settlements in hand. What we would 
venture to ask is the reason for following in the Punjab a policy 
bo entirely different to that in force in the North-West ? Parts of 
the former province arc no doubt unable to bear heavy assess¬ 
ments, but largo portions are extremely fertile ; our assessments 
are known to be about half what tho Sikhs exacted ; social order, 
the extension of canals, and the recently completed means of 
rail communication with the rest of India, have given an extra¬ 
ordinary stimulus to agriculture, and we believe that tho uni¬ 
versal opinion of district officers acquainted with tho subject 
is that in all expired settlements the assessments might 
be raised at least 26 per cent, without the least risks 
of distressing the agriculturist, checking progress, or exciting 
discontent. The continued neglect of ho large a source of 
revenue, when every rupee is of importance, is one of those 
strange blunders for which no one in particular holds himself 
responsible, but which are none the leas detrimental to tho 
interest of tho State. Within the next ten years there will 
be at least 130 lakhs of land revenuo in the Punjab requir¬ 
ing re-assessment ; no Bort of adequate machinery for Inis import¬ 
ant work oxists ; if things go on as at present we shall be losing 
for tho whole of that period an annual sum varying between 16 
and 20 lakhs, simply from the insufficiency of the Settlement De¬ 
partment to cope with the <Iuties imposed upou it. Nor is this all. 
Six*or seven ricn districts have recently been resettled; the assess¬ 
ment proposed Jbut which, we believe,has not yet been sanctioned 
or even officially reported to Government, is so totally incommen¬ 
surate with the increased valuo of land and general prosperity of 
the province, as to excite tho gravest distrust .as to tno soundness 
of the principle on which it has proceeded. Strange to say the 
Punjab Government has allowed the matter to stand over from 
year to year, as if the realization of 16 or 20 lakhs of revenue, 
more or less were a matter of secondary importance, which 
might ad^ antugeousl^ b^ postponed to a more convenient 
period. We sincorely trust that the committee will dwell with all 
the emphasis it deserves on this aspect of the Punjab adminis- 
_ tr atinn, and that they will throw all the weight of ddicir influ¬ 
ence into the scale in favor of any alteration, whatwer be the 
incidental expense which may be necessary for placing the exe¬ 
cutive generally, and the Settlement Department in particular, 
on a footing of real efficiency. • 


RHEA FIBRE. PRIZE—£6,000. 


While in charge of the Kangra District some years ago, Ma¬ 
jor Paske brought to the notice of the local Govqjnment that a 
Mr. Montgomery had established a China-grass plantation on 
his estate, the Bam Bagh at Kangra. Major Paske seems to 
have t ake n great interest in the experiment, foreseeing that if the 
cultivation extended, and the fibre could but be properly pre¬ 
pared, it would in aU likelihood become a staple article of com¬ 
merce. Want of capital and other difficulties, against which we 
are told Mr. Montgomery contended with courage and persever¬ 
ance, at last brought the experiment to a stand-still, and 
he*has since simply cultivated the plant without attempting to 
extract the fibre. Whatever results may attend the cultivation, 
to Mr. Montgomery we are assured belongs the credit of 
having* introduced it into India, as his experiments have folly 
proved th&t the soil and climate are admirably suited for the 
cultivation of the plant. 

The Government of India at last made inquiries into the 
outturn; audit is now established that the extent of country 
in India, , where the plant can he grown, w-practically unlimited. 


The only obstacle to an extensive trade in the fibre, is th 
want of machinery for separating it and the bark from the 
stem, and the fibre from the bark; the cost of effecting t3jie 
separation by manual labour being too great. What ^ wanted 
is some machinery, or prooess, that will turn out a ton of fibre 
at a cost of not more than £16 per ton. In order to stimulate 
invention, the Government of India offers in our advertise¬ 
ment columns a prize of £6,000 for any machine, or process, that 
will secure this end. • 

When visiting England in January 1870, Major Paske took 
with him from the Kangra plantation samples of the 
fibre in its natural state, in different stages of manufacture, and 
as dyed by the common bazaar dyes of India. The samples 
wero forwarded to Manchester and Liverpool, and exhibited in 
the Chamber of Commcrco at each place respectively. They 
were inspected by a largo number of persons, and excited consi¬ 
derable interest. In Liverpool, the Chamber resolved that the 
importance of the articlo could hardly be exaggerated, and 
decided to call the attention of the Chambers of Leeds and 
Belfast to the product, notifying to them tho fact that the Indian 
Government were offering prizes for machinery to preparo it for 
tho market. Major Paske tells us that if the fibre can be deli¬ 
vered in England at £40 to £50 a ton, it will becomo a most im¬ 
portant article of commerce, both as a substitute for cotton and 
for mixture with cotton or silk in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics on account of tho length, tho strongth, and the soft silky 
nature of tho filament. The excellence and beauty of the fabrics 
into which it has been manufactured in England have excited 
much remark. Tho requirements of the case—in the terms of the 
Government advertisement—are, as we have said, some machinery 
or process capable of producing, with tho aid of animal, water, 
or steam-power, a ton of fibre of a quantity which shall average 
“ in value not less than £50 per ton in the English market, at 
“ a total cost, all processes of manufacture and allowance for 
“ wear and tear included, of not more than £15 per ton. The 
“ processes are to bo understood to include all the operations 
u performed, after tho cutting and transport of tho plant to the 
“ place of manufacture, to the completion of the manufacture of 
“ fibre of the quality above described, and the machinery must 
“be simple, strong, durable, and cheap, and should be suited for 
“ erection at or near the plantations, as the refuse is very usefu 
“ as manure.” 

All machinery intonded for the trial must be brought by 
the competitors to the Saharunpore Rhea Plantation before the 
1st April 1872, to be there worked under their own Bui»ervision, 
or under that of their representatives, for a sufficient length of 
time to enable the judges to determine whether the conditions 
have been complied with. The prize machine is to be transferred, 
if required, to Government at 6 per cent, above cost price ; the 
patent right to bo also transferred, if required, to Cavern ment, 
on the latter securing to the patentee a royalty of 6 per cent, on 
tho cost of all machines manufactured under the patent during 
its currency. “ To stimulate invention, the Government offers 
a prize of £5,000 for the machine that best fulfils the conditions 
named ; and rewards of moderate amount will be given for meri¬ 
torious inventions, though failing to meet entirely all tho condi¬ 
tions named. Owing to the delay that has taken place in matu- 
ring these arrangements, the trial is deferred imtil the 1st April 1872 
to afford time for the preparation of machines and their transport 
to India. Saharunpore has been fixed as tho place where the 
public competition will be held, and where Government will 
provide steam-power for tho machines. 

THE PUNJAB TENANCY ACT. 


A month or two ago, ,we remarked that the Punjab Tenancy 
Act, concerning which there has been so much heated discus¬ 
sion, appeared to be working in a very satisfactory manner. 
We founded the remark upon a statement in the Adminjstra. 
tfon Report for 1869-70, to the effeetthat the tenants whq Jbiad 
lost status .under, the. operation of the recent settlements, hid 
been ver y native ( in sueing to recover their lost position; while 
the proprietors had been singularly apathetic in availing fhean 
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selves of the provisions of the Act enabling them to evict occu¬ 
pancy tenants on payment of compensation, these provisions 
being very rarely put in force by them. The conclusion wo said was 
irresistible, that the older settlements were more just, and more 
in accordance with the convictions of the people than the later 
one*. 

In reply to this statement, we are assured that those who are 
in daily intercourse with the people know the case to be very 
different. The Act has <been so framed, it is said, and is being 
so worked, that the proprietors feel they can do nothing more 
than they have clone. “ All they know is, that what was doue 
l( injuriously to their interests, the Calcuttawalla Lord Sahib has 
“ by a new kanoon confirmed. The order has gone forth to 
“ restore former things. Government will not have the question 
44 re-opened, will not hear what they have said, and what is the 
good of going into court, when Government has set its face 
“ the other way/' We are assured that thiB truly represents 
what is felt and said in the villages, not by one hut by hundreds 
of all classes. 44 If the Sirkar does not want it, what is the good of 
11 going into court. We are totally ignorant of this kanoon; it is 
44 quite unintelligible to us ; it does not represent the ground and 
44 circumstances under which we should bring up our disputes ; 
44 expenses of litigation are great; we don’t want to eject any- 
u body who works well with us ; but the Government has 
44 totally changed the relations that have existed between us and 
11 those who hold land from us as ordinary tenants ; and even 
14 if we (lid sue, Government would only, through its officers, 
14 discourage the litigation that would arise ; and perhaps we 
44 might appear os if wo were contending against our Govern- 
41 meat.” This we are assured is the real explanation of the 
silence and seeming apathy of the proprietors. It is of course 
impossible for us at this distance to pronounce upon the accuracy 
of either story, but we feel bound to give tho opponents of the 
Act full opportunity to express their views as to its working. 

In the following letter, therefore, they will speak fin* 
themselves :— 

To the Editor of the 14 Indian Economist * 

Sir,— Your issue of 15th December coutuins a brief notice of 
this Act, in which you state that it appears to be working satis¬ 
factorily and smoothly. You further observe that it is a signi¬ 
ficant fact that whilst under tho Act many tenants hare sued 
to regain the status of which they were deprived dining the 
recent settlement operations, fhepropriotorsaaa body have been 
almost wholly silent. From this you infer that the forrper set¬ 
tlements were more just, and more in accordance with the feel¬ 
ings of the people than the present one. This inference, I think, 
you will bo incliued to modify, if you carefully examine the facts 
on which it is based. You say the silence of the proprietor is 
very significant.. It is so, but it docs not necessarily signify that 
he is contented ; he iB silent because he feels himself to be utter¬ 
ly helpless. Ho believes that tho orders of the Government to 
restore the mowroosee tenant to his old impregnable position are 
absolute and he, is supported in this belief by what actually 
took place in the Punjab. When tho Act was first passed, the 
question arose whether any, or what, correction of the new records 
was necessary. It was suggested that there was no necessity 
for any actual alteration ; it would be sufficient for any of the old. 
mouroowB, when an attempt was made to eject them, to prove 
that they had been entered as mowoosee in the fonner record. 
It would then be for the proprietor to prove liis ease under 
Section 6 of the Act, and the new* record would be found very 
useful evidence at the trial of what the status of the parties 
really was. But this suggestion was overruled, and it was 
ordered that a special officer should be deputed to revise tho 
whole of the tenant entries, restoring tho mourooeecs to their 
former position in the record The whole oountry naturally 
inferred that they were restored to their former position 
absolutely. The Punjabi proprietor is not notorious 
for subtlety of thought, nor is he capable of steering his way 
with dexterity through tho complicated and often contradictory 
sections of au Act of the Legislature. The Tenancy Act he 
had probably never seen, unless it may have chanced to be 
lying on some officer’s table. But he did see an officer taking 
the settlement record of a village fthe only literature with 
which a Punjabi is at all acquainted), and entering in it the 
restoration or the mourooiee. If the officer was benevolent, he 
might have explained to the proprietor that, although the 
mouroo$ee was re-instated, yet a suit might be brought to eject 
him ; but whilst this revision was going on, the ordinary courts 
were forbidden to take up such suits. The only officer compe¬ 
tent to try the case, was the very man who had just restored 
tho tenant before the eyes of the proprietor. I nave said the 
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mind of the Punjabi is not subtle; he cannot see the profundity 
of the policy of putting a man up in order to knock win' down, 
and therefore he does not yet comprehend the benefit * which 
he may secure for himself by instituting a suit under a Obde 
which is a model of " simplicity at the cost of exactly 
one shilling." As I have already stated, the proprietor i* silent, 
not because he is contented but because he is helpless. 

Secondly, as regards the satisfactory working of the Aot, 
are we to conclude that a measure is satisfactory because it is 
not met by insurrection ? If so, the Tenancy Aot may fitiriy 
deserve the epithet. But I think, Sir, you will agree that for a 
law to work satisfactorily it is ueoessaiy for it to be based on 
intelligible principles; for its provisions to be so clear that they 
cannot be misunderstood either by the courts or by the people ; 
and for there to be no difficulty in carrying it out. Ido not 
think the Punjab Tenancy Act falfils any of these conditions. 
The attempt at a so-called compromise, is illogical without being 
fair. Its provisions are so obscure that if you can get half a 
dozen English officers to disouss them, you will find as many 
interpretations of almost every section of the Act. Without 
taking up your space by a lengthy criticism, I will merely men¬ 
tion Section 2 which gives the force of agreements to entries in 
the old record, and Section 7 which provides that there shall be 
no right of occupancy in the common land of a puttidari village. 
Did you ever find two men agree as to the meaning of these 
sections ? I have never done so ; and yet Section 2 is of more 
importance than the whole of the rest of the Aot. If then, 
educated Englishmen who have studied carefully the tenancy 
question, and have followed every Section of the Act througn 
the debate in Council, cannot understand its provisions, what 
mischief is likely to ensue when its operation is left to tahsildars, 
that is to native magistrates who have never studied the sub¬ 
ject, and have only made themselves acquainted with the Act 
through the medium of a bad translation ? The result is just 
what might be expected : the decisions of the subordinate courts 
all over the country, are full of contradictions and absurdities. 
I could give you instances where the Court has utterly ignored 
Soction 2; others, whore it has considered that it means much 
inoro than it does; whilst they have nearly all of them united 
in ignoring the great distinction made by the Act between the 
two classes of tenants, viz. those entitlod to occupancy rights 
under Section 5, and those who are entitled to them 
merely because they were formerly recorded mouroosee, 
and who have a merely modified protection by Section 6. 
In fact tho view of the subordinate courts is (1st) that all 
mourooeecs are restored absolutely to their former status; 
(2nd), that they are further entitled to the new privileges 
conferred by the Act; (3rd), that all are entitled equally to privi¬ 
leges which were only intended for a few. You may say if the 
decision of the lower court is wrong, why does not the man ap¬ 
peal P The answer is, that he does not himself understand the 
law ; that it was with tho greatest difficulty he framed his first 
plaint; even then he did not make himself very intelligible; that 
the first court was as ignorant as he was, and complicated the 
matter by a further mass of elaborate nonsense ; and that to 
draw a petition of appeal to upset this judgment is utterly be¬ 
yond his power. As he does not know the law, he cannot pos- 
sibly be sure that the lower court judgment is wrong. 

The ct^n parative merits of the former and present settlements* 
is a question on which I have no desire to enter. Your 
opinion on it is merely based on the alleged satisfactory 
working of the ^Tenancy Act, and I think I have Bhewn 
you that this allegation is scarcely supported by the 
evidence. In doing so, I have not raised any captiouB objections 
or nice points as to which the Act might possibly be misunder¬ 
stood. I have con fined myself to facts that have occurred within 
my own personal knowledge. I could shew you the record of 
every case I refer to. I think you will admit the result is 
scarcely satisfactory. 

I have said that the people do not understand the Act. Allow 
me to remind you that tho Secretary of State distinctly ordered 
that special facilities should be afforded them both of under¬ 
standing it, and sueing under it. I scarcely think the Govern¬ 
ment have carried out these orders as they were intended 
to be carried *out. Has the Act been translated into Punjabi, 
the real vernacular of the people P Have .Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners taken every opportunity of explaining its provisions 
to themP On the contrary, a Government circular was issued 
to the effect that now the Act was passed, officers were 
to abstain from discussing its provisions! No doubt the 
intention of this was to prevent agitation against the prin¬ 
ciples on which the Act was based, but many officers certainly 
considered that they were forbidden to explain the meaning of 
any seotion of the Act, except when a case oame before them 
judicially. As for facilities for instituting suits, I have already 
said that whilst the revision was going on, the courts were prac¬ 
tically closed; and I will add that although they are now open, 
there is an impression abroad that the Government has *< put 
its foot down" m favor of the tenants, and undoubtedly aa yet 
the people of this province, either from fear or loyalty, abstain 
from enforcing in the law oourfcf views opposed to those of the 
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XxMOtfa Government. To thoroughly tarry out the instructions 
«f the Secretary of State, something mors appews to me usees* 

tranalatai o&mpMj into Punjabi And distributed freely 

"*'” i - \ the people ; (2nd), etyoin district officers to take every 

lity of Waning its provisions fairly, not only mention¬ 
ing the rights of tEe tenant under it, but also those of the pro¬ 
prietor : (3rd), establish special courts, similar to those lately 
established in Ireland, which would move freely amongst the 
people and work the Act on uniform principles. I have no 
Hesitation in saying that the present courts are numerically 
insufficient, ana that if they were doubled they would be in¬ 
competent, unless they were controlled by an officer capable of 
understanding and explaining the Act.—I am, Sir, your obedi¬ 
ent servant, 

Punjabi. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

India has at last obtained what it has so long been demanding 
—a Committee of Enquiry into the management of its finances. 
We are informed by telegraph, that it was the Premier himself 
who moved for the enquiry, and that he wished to appoint a 
joint Committee of the two Houses. Mr. Gladstone we think was 
right, but the refusal of the Commons to sit in committee with 
the Lords, has led to a resolution to confine the enquiry to the 
lower House. The Peers will now take no part therein what¬ 
ever. We can hardly suppose that this resolution has been 
come to from mere pique, but it would be difficult to persuade 
us that the interests of India were consulted in the exclusion of 
men like Lord Ellenborough, the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
Lord Northbrook from the conduct of the enquiry, and we yet 
hope to see the resolution reversed. 

The enquiry will naturally take two great lines or directions. 
The Committee have to pronounce judgment upon— 

(l.)-*Tho skill or •incompetency with which tho finances of the 
country have been managed in Calcutta, since tho Revolution 
of 1867. 

(2.)—The justice or otherwise of the naturo of our financial relations 
with England. 

In point of fact, two great parties will bo put upon their trial 
before the Comuiitteo— (1st) the Government of Calcutta, and 
(2nd) the Government of England; and this fact should be clearly 
understood at the outset. We are going, we say, to indict the 
Supreme Government of India, for the character of its finance 
these ten years past ; and the Supreme Government of England, 
for the injustice with which it has treated this great dependency 
in its financial relations therewith. We could not wo be. 
lieve, state more clearly the real purposes for which the Com- 
_mittee is appointed. The Supreme Government of India will 
have to answer before the Committee for its incessant Tampering 
with the Land Tax; for the policy embodied in the famous maxim 
that India must not borrow ; for its device of an Income Tax 
and of Export Duties for tho construction of our railways; and 
for the other evidences it has given of financial incom- 
petency. On the # other hand, the Supreme Government 
of England will have to justify and defend the exactions it 
has so long been permitted to mak? upon the Indian Treasury. 
In this reBpect, tho appointment of the Committee is a ministerial 
challenge to us to prove our case. The challenge is given, we 
believe, with perfect sincerity. The question was formally raised 
for the first time in the House of Commons in 1868, in the course 
, of a debate upon the cost of the Abyssinian war. Nothing 
could have been more honourable than the general tone 
of that debate, but it was noticeable chiefly for eliciting 
from Mr. Gladstone an expression of views strongly adverse to 
those which we have ever urged. Mr. Gladstone said— 1 " I am 
«* Inclined very much to share in the feeling—and I think it is a 
" most laudable and honourable feelirfg—which is entertained by 
" my honorable friend the member for Brighton, and by some other 
"gentlemen in this House,' namely, a sentiment of scrupulous 
11 and tender regard to the nature of our relations towards India 
"and to the fact that as we alone have the power in our hands, 

“ we are therefore doubly bound to execute it with justice. 

“ If my honorable friend shall think fit to move for an enquiry, 
“or if the Government shoul<?think fit to propose an enquiry— 


" and, for my part, I am very disposed to believe it might be usefiil 
“ —into the distribution |f the military and naval charges between 

England and India finder the present arrangements, my 
“ opinion, my strong opinion, is that the result of that inquiry 
" would be a not inconsiderable addition to the charge of India, 
"and a not inconsiderable diminution of the charge of England." 

Mr. Gladstone is too honest a man tq be very consistent, 
and we are not without hope tha^ the discussion which 
this statement of hfa views eMtited at the time may 
have modified them. At any rate, we owe him our acknow¬ 
ledgments for bringing the matter to an issue by the ap¬ 
pointment of this Committee. The general nature of our charge 
against the Government of England iB well known! We com¬ 
plain that the tax-payers of that country administer as they 
please the taxes raised in this country, and that they have ever 
done so since there was nil English Government in India at all. 
Now the relations between tho two countries being infinite in 
their ramifications, and the maintenance of those relations 
costly in tho extreme, wo might reasonably expect to find 
exactly what we do find—an infinite number of positive mis¬ 
appropriations of Indian revenue on tho part of the mother 
country, and a spirit of selfishness pervading its entire manage¬ 
ment. Under such conditions, it were absurd to expect 
anything else. Well, ve are challenged to prove tho charge, to 
substantiate it, by giving special instances of the injustice of which 
we complain. It would be mere affectation to conceal that it is 
chiefly our own writings—or harping if you please,—upon the 
subject, that has brought this enquiry about. For the last twelve 
or thirteen years we havo mado overy effort to familiarize the 
public mind with the case to which our own attention was first 
drawn in 1868 by an admirable pamphlet of Sir George Wingate’s 
upon the financial relations between the two countries. The 
truth is that the general charge admits of no reply. Thus our 
readers are all familiar by this time with the story of tho wrong 
inflicted upon India by the Eust India Stock arrangements 
of 1834. Wo did not know until lately that the injustice of 
tho course taken by the Ministry of the day, was denounced in 
strong terms at the timo. In July 1833, the Westminster Reviewers 
commented upon it as follows 

“ There are two very exceptionable points of detail in the 
“ ministerial arrangement. The first of theso is the proposition 
" to give the holders of East India Stock a twenty years lease of 
“ the government of India * * * Tho other point refers to the 
,c pecuniary terms given to the holders of East India Stock. A 
‘ dividend of 10$ per cent, has been virtually guaranteed to them 
1 in perpetuity, by which (for there is next to nothing received 
‘ on tho other side) a perpetual burthen has been imposed upon 
1 the people of India equal to £030,000 per annum, or what is 
4 equivalent to increasing by nearly one-third tho pgosent terri- 
1 torial debt of India. Tho rapid and great advance in the 
" value of the Stock , since the promulgation of the Govemmen 
“ scheme , and to which there is no parallel in any other public se- 
“ cwrity, is stjjpug and damning proof of the prodigality of th 
“ Government project. Tho holders of East India Stock had by 
“ no means so good a claim to a continuation of tho dividends 
"which fer forty years they havo been paying themselves, as 
“ the holders of the Navy 6 per cents, had to a continuation 
" of a dividend to that amount. The utmost reach of liberality 
“ ought therefore only to have placod them on an equality with 
“ the latter, and this, although it would not have raised, would 
u not have depreciated tho value of India Stock by tho smallest 
" fraction. The dividend, in fact, instead of being 10J per cent. 

“ ought only to have been 8 per cent.,and this too only for a torm 
“ of seven years, at the conclusion of which it ought to have 
“ been reduced to 7 per cent, and after a further term of the 
“ same length, to 6 per cent. This, while it would have been 
"equivalent to doubling the original Stock of the proprietors, 

“ would have produced a saving to the publio [India] in the first 
" term of £160,000 per annum; in tho second term, of £210,000; 

" and at the third period, when the Indian fund-holder was put 
" upon an equality with the holders of the 3 per cent. CoiiBols,of 
“ £270,000. In this manner, without placing the holders of Indian 
" Stock in a worse condition than the holders of any other 
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“public security, a sum would have been saved far more than 
“ sufficient for carrying on the whole of the Home Administra* 
" tion of India,” * 

Now the Government of England will have to justify this 
wrong before the Committee of Enquiry, and to shew that 
Indifc ought still to continue to suffer from it, for after the 
lapse of nearly forty years it is uot ended yet. The very first 
item in the Home Charges year after year is a demand for 
£630,000 on account of #his Stock. Calculating interest at 6 
per cent., India has already paid £90,(XX),00Q (ninety millions) 
sterliug on account of it, and has to pay £12,000,000 more 
if we are to wait for tho Guarantee Fund to redeem it. England 
is bound, wo say, in conscience, to stop this draft upon the 
industry of India, ami without asking us for any further 
contribution, to make the Stock a part of her own national debt. 
This is the smallest measure of the redress she can reasonably 
make. In the same way must the Committee make en¬ 
quiry into tho justice of throwing iq>oii our shoulders 
the cost—tho entire cost—of the Affghan war. These exactions on 
the one hand, and the financial arrangement of tho Government 
of India on the other, arc tho great subjects for the detormina- 
ation of the Committee, and our contemporaries will, we trust, 
koep both stoadily in view. If we fail before the Commit¬ 
tee, it is not likely that another opportunity will be afforded us j 
if wo succeod, the Indian Treasury will be relieved of several 
millions sterling a year of charges improperly included in 
cur accounts. 

THE BALANCE SHEETS OF THE PROVINCES—1861-69. 

The total amount levied under the head of land revenuo in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal during the eight years ending 30th 
April 1869, and the total expenditure each year upon the civil 
administration thereof, and purely local works of improvement 
therein, were respectively as follows :— 

L*in& Civil Public 

Revenue. Adminief ration. Wort*. 

£ £ £ 


1861-62... 


4,088,023 

4,320,406 

766,613 

62-63.... 

.3,907,644 

617,490 

63-64..., 

.4,061,651 

6,009,489 

861,669 

64-66... 


6,223,681 

811,189 

66-66.... 

.3,820,286 

4,721,610 

610,207 

66-67.... 

.3,682,826 

4,210,498 

6,289,764 

768,363 

67-68.... 

.8,797,736 

916,381 

68-69.... 


6,131,415 

1,170,411 


£31,202,400 

£38,001,000 

£816,631,100 


Under this head of civil administration, howovor, are included 
many charges of a character purely imperial that ought not to 
have appeared in theso accounts at all. We have gone carefully 
through tho period, and find the following charges treated, year 
after year;-as though they wore part of the cost of the local ad¬ 
ministration of these provinces:— 



Marine.] 

£ 

Opium. 

£ 

Political 

Assignments. 

Salt. 

£ 

1861-62. 

. 93,267 

1,434,431 

196,783 

446,434 

62-63... . 

. 96,213 

1,846,080 

221,610*’ 

240,028 

63-64..... 

. 100,938 

2,294,336 

223,859 

64-66. 

. 262,671 

2,363,690 

228,670 


66-66. 

. 266,653 

1,891,012 

186,624 


66-67. 

. 262 214 

1,074,263 

239,866 


67-68. 

. 260,001 

1,676,719 

226,645 


68-69. 

. 243,000 

1,904,000 

230,000 



On what principle Bengal is charged with the cost of a 
marine service which is maintained for the general interests of 
the Empire, it would be hard to divine ; so also with the cost of 
the manufacture of opium and salt, tho revenues from which are 
imperial. Excluding these charges, amounting in the aggregate 
to £18,484,000 from the accounts of the Presidency, we find that 
the looal revenues of the period, and the purely local charges 
-compare, as follows :— 

Land Revenue 1861-69..!.£ 31,202,400 

Looal Public Works .£ 6,531,000 

Civil Administration.. .£88,001,000 
Less opium, salt, Ma¬ 
rine, fro. 18,484,000 

-£19,517,000 

--—£ 20,048,000 

Balance;.. £ 5,15 4,400 


Now this balance represents the contribution which .Bengal 
has made during the period towards the imperial'|$argp* of 
the army, debt, home establishments, &c. To it moat be added 
however a greater or less sum on account of the Silt Tax 
imposed upon the provinces being somewhat heavier than it is 
in the rest of India. The dnty ought to be made uniform 
throughout the country. 

If we turn to the accounts of the North-West Provinces, or of 
Madras, or Oudh, and compare them with the accounts of 
Bengal, wo shall see at once how unequal is the pressure of taxa¬ 
tion in the country. Take the Oudh acqountB first— 



Land Be venue. 

Civil Chargee. 

Public Work «. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-62.. 

.... 1,070,222 

639,888 

683,868 

171,321 

62-63.., 

... 1,034,665 

148,891 

63-64... 

... 1,007,329 

664,788 

120,666 

64-05.., 

... 1,004,047 

483,450 

118,197 

66-66... 

... 1,133,164 
... 1,037,894 

485,619 

122,297 

196,286 

66-67... 

481,384 

67-68... 

... 1,210,064 

625,642 

215,879 

08-69... 

... 1,256,259 

651,004 

215,160 


£8,734,000 

£4,215,000 

£1,312,000 


In this case, the local accounts are comparatively pure, the 
expenditure upon imperial objects being confined to an outlay 
of about £140,000 a year for political assignments under treaty 
improjrerly included in the civil charges of the province. The 
amended balance sheet of the eight years under review will 
stand as follows :— 

Land Revenue 1861-69.... ..£ 8,784,000 

Local Public Works.£1,812,000 

Civil charges.£ 4,216,000 

Less Treaty assignments 1,120,000 

-£ 3,095,000 

-£ 4,407,000 

Balanco..£ 4,327*000 

Thus the small province of Oudh, with the great body of its cul¬ 
tivators in a frightful state of indebtedness, and with a popula¬ 
tion of not more than six or seven millions is mulcted 
every year by tho Imperial Treasury in a sum nearly equivalent 
to that paid by seven times the number of people in these Lower 
Provinces. Of courso a very great wrong is done to Oudh. 

Pursuing the same method impartially with the accounts of 
the other provinces, we find the results to bo equally anomalous 


and unsatisfactory. 

The accounts of the North-Wost Provinces 

for the period, are as follows :— 

Land Revenue. 

Civil Chargee. 

Public Works (local.) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-62. 

4615,200 

1,872,458 

640,491 

62-63. 

4,081,237 

1,612,424 

476^622 

63-64. 

4,o48,497 

1,633,831 

561,274 

64-66. 

4,035,471 

1,593,196 

641,726 

66-66.. 

4,212,491 

3,817.741 

1,627,193 

499,486 

66-67. 

1,613,850 

741,346 

67-68.. 

4,084,016 

1,757,666 

746,969 

68-69. 

3,991,968 

1,846,322 



£32,887,000 

£13,467,000 

£5,305,200 


In the civil charges of these provinces are included political 
allowances under treaty to tho extent of about £100,000 a year. 
Striking them out of the accounts as Imperial, and therefore 


improperly included in the local budget, the balance sheet 
for the eight years under review stands as follows :— 

Land Revenuo 1861-69....£32,887,000 

Local Public Works .£ 5,305,200 

Civil Charges.£13,457,000 

Less Treaty allowances,') onAnna 
improperly included.... j ” ^ f ig, 657,000 

- £17,962,000 

Balanoe. £14,925,000 

So that fifteen millions sterling of purely looal revenue went 

into tho Imperial Treasury during these years as the contribu¬ 

tion of the 30 millions of people living in the, North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, while the 40 millions of Bengal contributed from the same 
source about one-third only of that amount. 
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Tfaft balance sheet of th# Bombay Presidency tested in the 
■amoWay, has occasioned us a good deal of surprise. It stands 
thtur;—. 

Cind Ravmrae 188149..£27,606,000 

toe-1 Poblio Work*. . ft »,611,870 

CM1 Chugs...£38,744000 

Less properly Imperial 

Charges..........., 9,800,000 

-£19,644,000 

-£29,065,870 

Thus instead of contributing anything from its local revenues 
to the Imperial "Treasury, Bombay would seem to have made 
a draft thereon for its own purposes to the extent of £1,400,000. 
We have endeavoured to treat the accouut with the strictest 
••impartiality, and have therefore excluded from the civil charges 
of the Presidency the following items as imperial in their 
oharacter 

Karine Charges.1861 -69.£2,214,000 

Political agencies . „ . 582,000 

Assignments under Treaties ,, . 566,000 

Interest on Service Funds... . 745,000 


owners, and the same course jf reasoning would apply hers also. 
Bombay lost the power of imposing a fair rent charge upon a very 
considerable proportion of its land under this proclamation; and 
in decentraliaingthe finances of the Empire, it would be neeessaxy 
to bear in mind that this forfeiture was incurred for stHqtfy 
imperial purposes. Once more, a somewhat large proportion o( 
the expenditure of late years upon Public Works in the Western. 
Presidency may fairly be regarded as imperial in its objects. 
The truth is that the Bombay* bal&njjffcftieet is a very intricate 
affair, and would require careful and exhaustive treatment to pre¬ 
sent it in a perfectly fair light in this comparison. 

We pass on to Madras, where no such disturbing elements exist 
to perplex us, and find the balance sheet of the Presideney stand 
thus :— 

Land Revenue, 1861-69..*.£32,846,000 

Publio Works (looal) .£ 6,198,000 

Civil Charges .£20,146,000 

Loss charges properly 

Imperial .... 3.644,000 

-£16,601,000 

-£22.794,000 


A very onerous item, however, in the civil charges of Bombay, 
is that whioh appears every year in tho accounts,under the head 
of “Allowances to district and village officers.” The amount varied 
during the eight years in question from £394,924 in 1861-62 to 
£282,085 in 1868-69. We have not ventured to deduct this 
item (amounting in the aggregate to £2,900,000) from the local 
charges of the Presidency, but the propriety of its appearance 
there, is open we think to fail* question. Tho charge arose 
under peculiar circumstances, and it is not by any means clear 
that Bombay might not fairly claim that it should be regarded 
as an imperial and not a local ^charge, and as such included 
under the head of “ Treaty allowances and alignments.” In 
the Proclamation issued by Mr. Elphinstone during the war 
with the PeiBhwa in 1818, it was solemnly promised that 
“all tvuttun or inam lands, established pensions, and annual 
allowances ” enjoyed by tho people, should be respected and 
continued, provided tho owners withdrew from the service 
of Bajee Rao, tho collection of whose revenue was in the hands 
of certain hereditary district and villago officers (wuttundars). 
These men in a body forsook the prince upon tho appearance 
of the Proclamation, and claimed tho fulfilment of its 
promises. We have been compelled to substitute our own 
administrative machinery in their room, while we yet 
continue to pay them the emoluments of their wuttune, amount- 
ing to the very large sum we have pointed out. The circum¬ 
stances under which Mr. Elphinatone’s Proclamation was issued, 
make the annual recurrence of this charge, we think, more 
"properly an imperial than local liability. When that ^lanifesto 
was issued, the power of Bajee Rao the Peishwa, was yet 
unbroken ; while itsj assurances and the reputation of our 
Government for scrupulous adherence to its engagements, were 
the most powerful causes which contributed to his ruin. 
It is hard to say whether tho Mahrattos or our own Government 
attached more importance to the appearance of tho manifes¬ 
to. It was carefully timed upon the fall of Sattara, up to 
which date the pursuit of the Peishwa had been productive of 
nothing important, if we except the moral effect of holding 
him up as a fugitive to the eyes of tho country. Tho repulse at 
Kirkee and the stand of the Grenadiers at Korygaom, were all 
the successes of the campaign ;and the historian of thewar(Grant 
Duff) distinctly affirms that in tho various skirmishes which 
ensued, no advantageous result had been gained by either 
party. The truth is, we fought Bajee Rao first with the Procla¬ 
mation and thon with the Sattara family, which most oppor¬ 
tunely fell into our hands some ten days after its appearance. 
The assurances of the Proclamation, and the reinstatement of the 
Bc^ah of Sattara, ruined the Peishwa. 

Now under these circumstances it is not fair, we think, to 
Bombay to treat the charge as a liability of the local treasury. 

It is pfirt of the price paid by the Empire for the overthrow of 
a role that had become a curse to its. own subjects and full of 
danger to ourselves. The B&me proclamation, it will be observed, 
guaranteed the inam or rent fgee lands of the Deccan to their 


Contribution I to Imperial Treasury... £10,052,000 

The only items we have deducted from the civil cliarges in 
this case are £2,894,000, the aggregate amount paid during the 
period under the head of “ treaty assignments and £660,000 
interest on service funds ; both charges purely imperial in their 
nature. The accounts of the Punjab and of tho Central Pro¬ 
vinces for the same period, are respectively as follows :— 

Punjab Accounts 1861-1869. 


Land Rovenue . £16,180,498 

Public Works (local) .£5,138,000 

Civil Charges.£ 9,476,000 

Less charges properly 

Imperial ...£ 960,000 

-£ 8,616,000 

-£13,653,000 


Contribution to Imperial Treasury .. £ 1,527,498 


Central Provinces 1861-69 


Land Revenue. £ 4,290,000 

Public Works (local).£ 2,239,000 

Civil Charges .£ 4,284,000 

Less charges properly 

Imporial .£ 720,000 

• -£ 3,664,000 

-£ 6,803,000 


Drawn from Imperial Treasury £ 1,613,000 

We have striven to make these accounts up with the strictest' 
impartiality. Burmah, owing to its capitation tax and thebeavy 
export duty upon rice, wo have excluded from the comparison. 
Pending also a more exhaustive treatment of the Bombay ac¬ 
counts, ave think it best to exclude them also. The accounts of 
the other provinces are comparatively simple, and observe 
what thoy reveal. The Central Provinces contribute nothing what¬ 
ever to tho Imperial Treasury, but make a heavy draft thereon 
year by year: Bengal almost nothing, when we bear in mind its 
natural resources and its population; the Punjab a very small 
amount in comparison with what it ought to pay; while Madras . 
the North West Provinces , and Oudh f between them, keep the 
empire solvent. In one view, tho case stand thus.;— 

£ s. d. 


Bengal.38,000,000 5,154,000 2-8 

Punjab .17,600,000 1,527,000 1-9 

Ondh . 6,600,000 4327,000 13-4 

Madras..26,000,000 10,052,000 7-8 


N. W. Provinces.. .30,000,000 14,925,000 10-0 

Central Provinces. 9,100,000 1,503,000 (deficit) 

It is impossible that figures should more clearly shew the 
ruinous mistake that has been made in the Control Provinces; a 
mistake, moreover, which wo have pledged ourselves not to ohanga 
for 30 years to come. Had tho finances of the country been de¬ 
centralised ten years ago, the impossibility of such a settlement 
would have been seen even by Sir Richard Temple himself. 
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AMERICAN FINANCE—DECENTRALIZATION. 

The national income of the United States is derived mainly 
from two sources.—(1st) Customs Duties; aud (2nd) Indirect taxes 
upon property, manufactures, and raw produce, the whole of the 
lattdl* being classed together under the name of Internal Revenue. 
The estimated income for the fiscal year ending 30th June next, 
is 393,000,000 dollars, ryade up in the following way :— 

Customs ... ... 185,000,000 dollars. 

Internal Revenue. 175,000,000 „ 

Land Sales. 6,000,000 „ 

MisoellSfnea... 28,000,000 „ 

The following official statement in detail of the Internal 
Revenue of the year, with its equivalents in pounds sterling—for 
which we uro indebted to the Economist —is of special interest to 
us in India, on grounds which we shall point out presently 



dols. 

£ 

per cent. 

Spirits. 

55,541 699 

10,189,960 

3000 

Tobacco . 

31,350,707 

5,747,629 

1692 

Fermented liquors .. 

6,319,126 

1,158,506 

341 

Banks and bankers... 

4,419,911 

810,317 

238 

Gross receipts. 

6,891,799 

1,264,046 

372 

Sales. 

8,837,394 

1,620,188 

4-77 

Si>eoial taxes not} 

otherwise onu- > 

9,620,960 

1,763,842 

619 

mer ited . ) 

Income ... 

37,775.873 

6,935,576 

20 39 

Lo -acioB . 

1,672,532 

305,610 

•90 

Sue odious. 

1,419.212 

260,216 

•76 

Billiard table, car- } 

rinses, plate,and f 

907,442 

166,386 

•48 

watches . ) 

Passports . 

22,756 

4,172 

•01 

Gas .. .. 

2,313.417 

424,126 

1 24 

Other sources. 

728.135 

133,486 

•39 

Penalties, &v . 

827 904 

161,781 

■44 

Stamps.. 

1C, 5-14,013 

3,033,071 

8*93 


183,235,867 

33,969,909 

100*00 


It will 1)0 soen that 50 percent, of this vast sum of £34,000,000 
is derived from spirits, tobacco, ami fermented liquors, or what 
wo call excise duties. Now Indian financiers declare it impos¬ 
sible to obtain a revenue here from tobacco at all, although it is 
in almost universal consumption by tho poople. It cannot bo 
taxed, wo uro told, because it grows at every man’s door. It 
grows in the very same way in America, and yet they do con¬ 
trive somehow or other to obtain there a revenue of nearly 
£8,000,1)00 a year from it. Again, wo find the American excise 
upon spirits and fermented liquors producing between eleven 

td twelvo millions sterling a year, while our own abkarree 
iviod upon a population four times as numerous (and including 
tho tityGjrise on opium) yields little more than £2,000,000 sterling. 
And yet we arc all agrcod that to tax opium, tobacco, and spirits 
up to the highest productive limit, is required by sound 
economy and good morality. Tho American Government ob¬ 
tains an income of £17,000,000 sterling a yoar from its 
excise upon these three articles from a pooplo 38,000,000 in 
number, while wo in India get but £2,000.000 from a population 
four t'.mos as numerous. That our abkarree revenue admits of 
almost indefinite increase, we entertain no doubt whatever, tho 
consumption of opium, or spirits, being all but universal in many 
parts c f tho country. 

Of tho remaining £16,000,000 of this Internal Revenue of 
America, £3,000,000 were obtained from stamps, and £7,000,00* 
from an Income Tax of one shilling in the pound. So hateful, 
however, is tho Income Tax found to be, that all parties have 
determined to abolish it, and it will be materially reducod in 
the budget of the present yoar, as a step to its final abandon¬ 
ment. The admirers of this tax will thus be deprived at last 
of their stouk illustration of its success. The American Income 
Tax doo.H not descend so low an the English one, while the 
attempt to levy it iu a country like this, where there are no 
'assessable incomes to tax, will we trust if once abandoned never 
be repeated. 

We have frequently stated our belief that our finance admin¬ 
istration should be recast upon the American model. By the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, Oongre3s is empowered to levy 
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and collect taxes, duties, imposts, acrid 11 excises for thecxraunoqt 
defence and general welfare of the States.” ' It is sptfpfydljr 
snooted, however, that all such ditties shall be 
throughout the State*. Now this great but simple principle 
should be adopted in India. As we have frequently pointed 
out before, taxes that are equal in their pressure throughout the 
country are marked out, by that very fact, as imperiol ih tbeir 
nature, and should be treated as such. Such already ere the 
import and export duties of the country, and suoh are or should 
be the excise duties upon opium, salt, abkarree, &c. We may 
federalize, or decentralize, our finances upqp the American 
model we believe with ease, and with nothing bat advantage 
to the country. The key to the American system, whioh is 
simplicity itself, may be found in Sections VIII. and X. of the 
Constitution, and Article X. of the amendments thereto. We. * 
shall do a public service, we believe, by producing them in our 
columns for the study of our financiers. 

The sections or such part of them rather as it is neoessary 
to quote here arc as follows :— 

Section VIII.—Congress Bhall have power— 

I.—To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States; but all duties , imposts and e.ocises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

We have here a very simple but comprehensive and exact 
statement of the purposes for which the Imperial Government 
exists at Washington and our own at Calcutta—(1st) u to pay tho 
debts ” and (2nd) 11 to provido for tho common defence and 
general (as opposed to local) wolfare of the States.” The pur¬ 
poses for which tho Imperial Government exists being the - 
common <lcf nee and general welfare, it follows, as a logical 
sequenco and just requirement, that the taxes levied for the 
attainment of these purposes shall be “uwform throughout the 
country. 1 * Tho Section proceeds to detail with precision, the 
obligations which fall upon the Imperial Government, under 
tho general terms used in the preamble we have quoted. 
Having defined the obligations and powers of the Imporial 
Executive wuh tire utmost simplicity and exactness, the inde¬ 
pendent powers of the several States are defined negatively with 
a sk 11 which it is impossible to admire too much. The Con¬ 
stitution was adopted iu 1787, and in 1791 Congress, in their 
first session, proposed and ratified certain amendments, the 
pract.cal skill of which was probably nover surpassed. The 
tenth amendment was this 

Artielo X.—Tho powers not delegated to tho United States by the 
C >ns'iLution, n >r prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the paople. 

We hj vo hero again the hand of a master workman. No 
attempt m mads jealously to define the powers conferred upon 
the local Gjvornm mta It is tho local States which oonfer 
power upon the Imperial Government; and all they have not 
co lforred, they are to be understood to havo retained. We 
have here the natural order <>f things as opposed to the 
interested devices of power; and the result of all is—the United 
States. Everything belongs to the local*' powers except that 
which had boon conferred upon the Imperial Government for the 
common def once and welfare of a’ l. The Constitution defines with 
utmost exactness the responsibilities of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment and confers full powers upon it for their discharge and then 
declares all else to bo of purely local obligation. Now, what 
we want in India is decentralization of this order. It will be as 
well perhaps for us to shew with more fulness the model we pro¬ 
pose for imitation. 

The powers and prerogatives conferred by the Constitution 
of the United States upon tho Imperial Legislature at Wash¬ 
ington, and the powers reserved by the Constitution to the 
local States, are, We sdy, worthy of careful study in India, where 
the great problem of decentralization has to be worked out by 
ourselves. We approach the question in India under very 
different circumstances from those in whioh the Constitution of 
the United States was framed. There power was to be conferred 
by the people upon a great Central Executive which badto be 
created for the common defence and general welters of the 
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P« with authority on the part of the Supreme Council; 
04 the contrary, there is a sincere desire to be‘relieved of 
rartpertMibilitiee which it is seen ought never to have been imposed 
upon it, and * which embarrass and impede it in the 
dhtohafge of Its own proper duties. In these circumstances, 
tb* question is dmply one of practical statemanship, and it may 
’‘help us to arrive at valuable conclusions if we can define 
with accuracy the purposes for which an Imperial Executive 
really exists in India The most ardent believer in decentrali- 
.satfbn *will hardly, we think, go the length of Mr. Bright’s 
*reeommem||ktion that We should abolish the Governor-General 
Altogether, and divide the country into a dozen independent 
satrapies owning but one common superior in the Secretary of 
Atate. We believe it to be necessary that the Imperial 
"Government should be absolute within the sphere of its own 
properrresponsibilities; and those responsibilities seem to us to be 
all but indention! with those of the Imperial Legislature at Wash¬ 
ington. By Section VIII. of the Constitution of the States, its 
powers are declared to be as follows:— 

Qongtess shall have power— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debt and provide for the oommon defence and general wel¬ 
fare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
» shall be uniform throughout the United States: 

%,—To borrow money on the credit of the United States: 

8 ,—To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes : 

4. —To establish a uniform rule of naturalisation, and uniform 

laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States: 

5 . —To coin money, regulate tho value thereof, and of foreign coin, 

and fix the standard of weights and measures : 

g # _To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States: 

7 ,*-To establish post-offices and post-roads: 

g.—To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries: 

g—To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court : 

10 . _To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 

high seas, and offences against the law of nations : 

11 . —To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 

rules concerning captures on land and water: 

12 . —To raine and support armies; but no appropriation of munoy 

to that use shall be for a longer term than two years: 

IS.—To provide and maintain a navy : * 

14—To make rales for the Government and regnlatiox^f the land 
and naval forces: 

15.—To provide for calling forth the militia to exeoute the laws of 
tike Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions : 

10 —To provide for organising, arming and disciplining militia, 
and for governing sueh part of them as may be employed in 
the services of the United 8 tafes, reserving to the States re¬ 
spectively the* appointment of the officers, and the authority 
oftraining the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
the Congress 1 

17—To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over 
inoh district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by ces- 
' don of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
dome the seal of the United Government of the States, and to 
exercise like authority over all placets purchased by the consent 
of the legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards and 
other needful buildings, and: 

la—To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for car¬ 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and aU other pow- 
e^S vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 10 of the same Article further define* the powers of 
thd. Imperial Executive, by the limits which it aligns to those 
1 , end the prohibitions under which it 
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To the Constitution thus originally ftamri^M^ Jpsi£tstrikan| 
addition was made by the first Oongfess assembled under it 
This addition consists of certain provisions known as tin 
Amendments ratified by the States on the 11th of Drtosmbei 
1791, of which the two necessary to be quoted for our purport* 
are'as follows 

Article IX— 1 The enumeration in tho Constitution of certain right! 

shall not be construed to deny or disparage othen 
retained by the people. 

Article X.—The powers not delegated to the United States by thi 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

Now it seems to us, that a careful study of these provision* 
would help us much in India to a solution of the great politi¬ 
cal problem we have to work out. Let us try to agret 
amongst ourselves, and to come to an understanding with thi 
Supreme Government, as to what are the proper powers and pre¬ 
rogatives of the Supreme Executive. We doubt if there will 
be found any wide diversity of opinion at bottom, as to whai 
they really are. The absolute control of the Army and 
Marine, the Mint, the Post Office, the Imperial lines rif Rail¬ 
way and Telegraph, relations with the Native States and with 
the Home and Foreign Governments, the right to all existing 
taxes of uniform uicidencb in the country, and to impose 
further taxes if necessary under the same conditions will proba¬ 
bly exhaust the list. The freedom of the provinces means alsc 
the freedom of the Imperial Government to discharge its own 
proper Imperial duties. 

DECENTRALIZATION : IN A FORGOTTEN LIGHT. 


Mr. Bright’s proposal of 1858 was that instead of a Govemoj 
General and an Indian Empire we shouldhaveneither the one noi 
the other, 1 ur so many independent presidencies perfectly equal in 
rank and power. He would rreat each Presidency as if it w#fc 
tho only portion of India belonging (o us. Its finance, fll 
taxation, its justice, and its Police Departments, as well r as ifi 
Public Works and Military Departments would be trea*edprtcise- 
ly as if it were a State having no connect ion whatever witi 
any other part of India. Instead of an Indian Empire, Mr. 
Bright would have so many separate dependencies of the Crown, 
each in direct correspondence with the Secretary of State for 
India. The advantages which he thinks would spring from thirt 
revolution appear to resolve themselves into—(1st) the be¬ 
lief that the lndepen donee of the provinces would lead to " a 
constant rivalry for good” between them, and tl.at (2nd) we should 
have no Governor so great that they could not control him in 
England. 44 You would have in evory Presidency a constant 
“ rivalry for good. The Governor of Madras, when his term of 
“ office expired, would be delighted to show that the people of 
“ that Presidency were contented, that the whole Presidency was 
“ advancing in civilization, that roads and all manner of uaefiil 
“ public works were extending, that induetiy was becoming 
“ more and more a habit of the people, and that the exports and 
“ imports were constantly increasing. The Governors of Bom. 
“ bay and the rest of the Presidencies would be animated by the 
“ same spirit, and so you would have all over India, as I have 
14 said, rivalry for good ; you would have placed a check on that 
“ malignant spirit of ambition which hftt forked so much evil* 
44 you wobld have no Governor so groat that you could kiot Con. 
41 trol him, none who might make wAr when he pleased; war and 
14 annexation would be greatly checked, if not entirely, prove id 
44 ed ; arid I do in my conscience believe you would nave lhtil tht 
“fooridrttioh for a better and more permanent form fif ^goverii- 
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« ment for India than has ever obtained sinoe it came nnder the 
" rule of England." 

Mr, Bright did not see that the revolution which he proposed 
would simply^transftr the seat of Empire from India to London. 
His proposal would not put an end to the Empire; it would 
simply*transfer its seat from Calcutta to London. But if there 
ie one question upon wifcich we are better agreed than another, 
it ie probably thie, that r India to be wisely governed must be 
governed in India itself, atft not in England. The less inter¬ 
ference we have from England, the better. We go all lengths 
with Mr. Bright in his denunciation of the evils of the present 
centralized system; we differ only os to the remedy, which we 
hold to be federation, not independence. The Empire must 
still exist, and its seat still be here, and not in Loudon. 
What must cease is the attempt of the Imperial Government 
to engross and to discharge what are purely local responsibilities, 
and can only be discharged by local administrations. The 
service which Mr. Bright has rendered is that he lias made the 
continuance of the present system impossible by his vigorous 
exposure of its absurdity. 44 Has it over happened before” 
he says, 44 that any one man governed twenty nations, speaking 
§t twenty different languages, and bound them together in one 
** great and compaot Empire ? Look at the making of the laws for 
*• twonty nations Bpeaking twenty languages. Look at the regula- 
u tioiis of the police for twenty nations speaking twenty lan- 
“ guages. Look at the question of public works as it affects 
“ twenty nations speaking twonty languages, where thero is no 
“ municipal power and no combinations of kind such os 
14 facilitate the construction of public works in this country. 

14 Inevitably all those duties that devolve on every good govem- 
14 ment must be neglected by the Governor-General of India, 

44 however wise, capable, and honest he may ho in the perform- 
14 auce of his duties, because the duties laid upon him are 
44 such as no man now living, or who ever lived, can or could 
44 properly sustain.” 

Every one feels that reply to this statement is impossible. It 
only remains that we agree as to the remedy. The remedy which 
Mr. Bright projjoses is that'of breaking the Empire up into 
half a dozen distinct and separate States, completely independent 
of emh other, and simply owning n common allegiance to a 
power distant half the globe from us. The romody is proposed 
in forgetfulness of half the conditions of our existence hore. 
His passionate conception of the refonn needed m one direction, 
has blinded him to the necessity of our simultaneously moving 
other and opposite one. The Empire has yet to he organiz¬ 
es Imperial character and functions. Wc are strangely 
to understand that, whether we will or no,wo are the 
paramount Power in India, and that duties and respon¬ 
sibilities devolve upon us as such, of which we cannot 
divest ourselves if we would. To adopt Mr. Bright’s proposal 
would bo deliberately to abdicato and refuse tho position w hich 
the course of events has thrust upon us, and fiom which we can 
retire only by abandoning the country to anarchy and 
chaos. Whother we open our eyes to it or not, the so-called 
Native States of India have already become integral parts of 
the Queen's Empire of India. Conceal the fact fiom him in any 
convenient way we like, it is useless to do so from ourselves 
that oven the Nizam has passed from the position of an 
independent prince into that of a feudatory of tho Empire, and 
that whatever we may have desired or intended, his independence 
as a ruler is limited by responsibilities which belong to us and 
of which we cannot divest ourselves. Without forcing the 
development of things, we are bound to recognize their tendency, 

A few months ago, we put into Lord Mayo's mouth words which 
embodied what our own convictions upon the subjoct have 
long been. We made Lord Mayo aay:— 

44 As Her Majesty’s representative for a few years in this 
“ land, I feel how hopeless it is, overladen and burdened as 
41 I am, that I should bo anything to the people of our own 
“ provinces, or to tho Native princes of India than a mere 
“ name, and possibly a wrong-doer where I mean and hope to 
“ do right. Would it hot be enough that we should under- 
44 take to do here in Calcutta for the Empire what is under- 


“taken in Washington fbr the UmtedStote* f Theimperial 
“work of this Gkrrernment,-—^ work of welding theEmptae 
“ into a sympathising whole, beating with one beert-*-an 
a of which our own provinoeqand the Native ftete* form the 
“ members, as yet lies wholly negleoted. Our provinces Am 
“ all hut in rebellion at our minute interference with theta 
“ affairs, while the Native States lie outside the sympa* 

“ thies of the empire altogether, and know nothing rf our 
“ beloved Queen, but the grasp laid upon the country by our army. 

44 Gentlemen, the Native princes of India have yet to be conquer- 
44 ed, but in a higher and nobler sense than that of*material force. 

44 Do we not antedate the time when good government, not neces- 
“ sarily uniform in detail, but marked by healthy diversities of 
“ independent growth—shall prevail all over the country, tho 1 
44 Native princes emulating our own governments in efforts for tho 
14 happiness of the people P How grand is the future which this 
44 prospect opens, but to realize it how plainly is it indispensable 
“ that freedom should be given to all. Freedom in the first place, 

14 to ourselves to do our own proper imperial work; freedom in the 
44 second to every local government to discharge its own respon- 
44 sibilities, without interference from ourselves.” 

The policy shadowed forth in this passage expresses a higher 
and truer statesmanship, we believe, than Mr. Bright's remedy. 
We see what Mr. Bright does not see—that an Empire 
already exists here, and while Mr. Bright would break it in 
pieces, wc would bind its members more closely together, 
giving them, however, the complete liberty for which he pleads. 
The revolution to be accomplished is two-fold—(1) to divest 
the Supreme Government of powers improperly assumed by 
it ; (2) to invest it with those responsibilities of empire 
which, as Paramount Power, devolve upon it, and which it is 
reluctant to assume. Take in illustration, the late deplora¬ 
ble famine in the Native Statos of Rojpootana. Every part of the 
Empire looked to us, and rightly looked to us, to save the 
famine-stricken tract from the last extremity of death. Instead of 
accepting the responsibility, and discharging it, and setting aside 
the Native Executive altogether if necessary, wo allowed a million 
ofpeoplo to perish whom wo might undoubtedly have saved alive, 
and whom it was our duty to save alive. In all this agitation 
for decentralization, there is at present complete oversight of 
the fact that it is as much demanded in the interests of the 
Empire which yet has to be created, as of the Provinces which 
demand to be set free. 


BURMAH WASTE LAND RULES. 


To^ the Editor of the 44 Indian Economist 

Sir,—I regret to find that Burmah never finds a word said" 
for it in your columns. You will confer an everlasting blessing 
on this country, if you will endeavour to help Burmah out of 
tho difficulties which will surely show themselves hereafter, 
50 years hence perhaps, owing to the land settlement system 
and the deplored introduction of Lord Canning’s rules for the 
grants of waste lands in to the province. Let me deal with the 
last subject first. 

Would you believe, although we have had the province but 
18 years, wo have been granting away valuable lands of the 
country to speculators free for 64,32,16, and 8 years. 30,000 aores 
round Rangoon alone are gone. Tho people ask, and ask natu¬ 
rally, what has become of the Queen's Proclamation, and is 
Lord Canning’s promise a myth ? The Queen told the people 
she would not interfere with their peculiar anoient rights. Lord 
Canning said those rights should be scrupulously regarded 
uot ignored. Have we kept faith with the people 7 Have we 
carried out the wishes of our Queen and her Representative t 
No, we have not. We are fast depriving the inhabitants of 
their rights; that portion of the inhabitants too who chiefly 
assist in swelling the revenue of this beautiful country, while we 
are filling the pockets of speculators, at the oost of the people, 
with money collected .from them, by tyrannical agents, for 
grazing ground, firewood, and even the thatch used to cover their 
little homes. The Queen and her representative gave 
clear mandates : but the influence of a few grasping specu¬ 
lators has upset their well considered and jutt orders. 
The lands of the country. undeveloped—aye, and unknown to 
more than three-fourths of the officers of the Burmah Commis¬ 
sion—are granted away to speculators; officers of the service 
included. Men in all positions rosier aslioe. The poor peasants 
look on and say, 44 Is this the result of British rule f Are we 
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■cttdnr own primeval fore#* nSu* twa immemorial, 

bui now, taken from vat by the great Qaeda of England in 
oontrevention of her premises’—promises which we were told 
would be folly antpd up,to#”. ■, 

Burmah, undeveloped,. its mineral sources unknown, made 
ovbr to the mercies of a' race of speculators ! Is this fair ? 
Oar railway* have yet to be made (to refuge to make them now 
is only ftlfcie economy); tjie lines will have to pass through pri¬ 
vate grants, and thousands of pounds will be demanded as com¬ 
pensation where so many pence have not been spent. 

As an influential journal. I pray you to use your power 
to save the country from failing into the hands of speculators 
In the event of war, and the Government of British Burmah 
being put on its resources, where will it look for helpP It 
is fast alienating the people from us, by invasion of their au- 
w dent rights—rights beloved by the people, guaranteed by the 
Queen, but ignored by the local Government. What right have 
we to grant away the lands of the country for 64 years to any 
body P- Waste lands indeed f The cultivator went formerly to 
what we are pleased to term waste lands, for the supply of oil his 
household wants: firewood, wild vegetables, and units; water, 
thatch, house materials, &a They have been guaranteed as his 
-property by the Queen, but now an exacting speculator has ob¬ 
tained in many plaoes the whole of this waste land by the mere 
asking, and chargos the people for these commodities. It makes 
one mad to think that officers could so recklessly give away the 
property of others, with an amount of nonchalance, which, were it 
not for the injury it causes to the people, would be laugh¬ 
able. A stroke of the pen in favor of friendly applicants, 
and away pass the guaranteed rights of the people for ever ! 
Mr. Editor, I know this country well, and I knew the former 
Chief Commissioner to some extent ; he know the people ; would 
that he were here now to rectify wrongs they aro subjected to. 

Many officers high in the Commission have, it seems to me. 
strange views about the rights of thej>eoi>le to the land. Lot Lora | 
Mayo satisfy himself as to the working of these grants, in Rangoon I 
particularly; but do not let him bo influenced by the reports of 
the officers who granted away the lands in the first instance, or 
by reports of an apologetic nature, they may send in. I will not 
occupy more of your space by commenting on the settle¬ 
ment system. As you remark in your article as to Bengal, in 
your paper of tho 16th October, the people do not want the new 
settlements ; but when, as suggested for this country, a village 
settlement is proposed, and, strange to suv, reported favorably on 
by some officers> you will not be surprised to hear that the people 
are strongly opposed to it; and where village settlements have 
been made, it nas not been with the willing concurrence of every 
member of the community. Common sense should tell one that 
such a system, where one man's pocket'is affected by the dilatori¬ 
ness of nis neighbour, could never be received favourably. 

I believe there is now u settlement officer in Rangoon who 
shows some respect for the rights of tho people, knows the 
disaffection caused by the introduction of the village system, 
and has matured a plan which will lie acceptable to the 
cultivators. Trusting I have not occupied too much of your 
space.—I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Burmah, Nov. 1870. An Englishman. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 

It was our sincero and strong desire that the budget statement 
would be such as to permit us to speak in its praise—but it is 
impossible. Sir Richard Temple has lost the finest opportunity 
Minister ever had of earning the reputation of a statesman. With 
the House of Commons in Committee upon the great subject he 
was handling, he stands up in tie Council with a long string of 
figures in his hands, and without touching—literally without 
touching—a single great principle of finance, or glancing at a 
single economic fact in the condition of the country, tells off 
bis laccount with the complacent assurance of a butler hand¬ 
ing in his accounts to his master in the belief that the totals 
are all right. Sir Richard Temple is in the wrong place 
altogether. It is clear that he would make an admirable assist¬ 
ant to the Finance Minister, to relieve him of the drudgery 
of the work ; but he is about as fit to be Finance Minister him¬ 
self, as one of the olerks in his office. In memory of the fact 
that a Committee of the House of Commons is at this moment 
reviewing the whole conduct of Indian finance since the Mu¬ 
tiny, the string of figures put forward by the Minister as 
M§ ’exposition of the subject, can exotye nothing but laugh¬ 
ter. In the name of decency fait Sir Riohard get into some 
other Hue, As to criticizing thebudgetr—it is too ridioulous. Let 
-us give it all the praise we mil The figures* are all right then 


we thinks and there has becu no peculation so far^^esh spd. 
Sir Riohard has accounted for every thing to tlis ^ ! 

We suggest that some more competent memte? 5? $mkfl 
. should give sn exposition of Government views upon the, subject 
when the budget comes on for debate. The Finance Minister 
simply humiliates us all. • ’ 

- - 

Take in illustration of our oompltint against the budget, 
the economic fact that there seems Ho be a total stoppage of 
bullion imports into the country The whole amount delivered 
for coinage at the Mints during the six months ending filet 
December last was— 


Calcutta Mint.... By Government . 

„ Merohante .... 


Bombay Mint.... By Government . 

„ Merchants 


Be. 1,19,000 
„ 7,99,000 b 

Re. 1,01,000 
„ 0 , 00,000 


^ Total.... 16,86,000 

Or about Al60,000, where for 20 years past it has been 
millions. But a flow of bullion into India is the normal condi¬ 
tion of things, and its suspension unnatural, and when prolong¬ 
ed, indicative of mortal sickness in tho country. Our eco¬ 
nomic condition is such that normally we ought to import, 
year by year, a fourth of the total bullion yield of the world. 
The matter is of the gravest possible importance, and would fill 
the Finance Minister with alarm if he saw its significance. 

We remember very well Lord Mayo’s able exposition of the 
economic condition of Ireland in the House of Commons a few 
i years ago, and we want an exposition of the same order now 
[ concerning India in presence of this Committee of enquiry- 
shewing how the measures, changes, reforms, trade, legislation, 
and wars of tho last ten years havo affected us—and what the 
condition of our times suggests and requires. 

The Madras Railway has been completed to Raichore. The 
first train entered the Raichore station on the 25th ultimo. 
The Bombay lino is to be ready by tho 1st April, when there will 
he through communication between Madras and tho Western 
Capital, with the exception of the passage of the Kistna, to 
bridge which will take throe years. < 

A home journal says, that “the decentralizing Resolution boars 
“ evidence of being an honestly conceived arrangement.” 

We think so too, and are surprised at the amount of carping 
with which the measure has been received. When wo remembebta 
how slow men aro to divest themselves of power, and with whw^^ 
spaciousness the determination not to yield it is defended, 
Lord Mayo’s Government deserves, it seems to us, nothing but 
commendation for a resolution which, in the eyes oP two-thirds 
of our contemporaries, is merely one of those “ gifts of tho gods” 
of which it is necossary to beware. Tho spirit in which tha 

Resolution was conceived has been misread. 

Jr 

A correspondent writes to us from the Punjab:—“ If you wish 
to increase the land revenue in a really perceptible way, take up as 
a subject to be perpetually brought before the public and driven 
into Government the fact that the best, cheapest, and quickest 
way in which production can be increased is by irrigation. It 
is not by periodical revisions of short settlements in a country 
whore holdings average 4 acres to a tenant, and say 16 acres to 
a proprietor, and famines are constantly recurring, that we can 
hope greatly to incroase the income of tho State from land ; but 
afford facilities for enhancing production by irrigation, and (I say 
advisedly) we can double the revenue in 10 years. It is this 
that we should not leave undono. What wo need ig a complete 
separation of the Executive from all judicial duties, that our 
officers may be always about, mixing with the people and arrang¬ 
ing the concerns of the great fisc, and finding out how the 
State landlord may improve the country and strengthen the 
administration. At last weare to have thelatter. There is a com¬ 
mittee now sitting here to carry this out. As regards the first 
little is being done. 'What enormous expenditure! What little 
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«h! cheaply. 

I»wasi^li^i^p®p^th^th«^»ii ^tfaeOashbataoe* 
should entail upon us the usual amount of ignorant criticism 
upon this subject wherever they are unusually high. It is 
buifdliatix^ however t6 find a journal like the JVmes ©/ India 
u|»n the subject as follows:— 

14 There is one feet which alone will suffloe to sweep away any and 
all sophistical ’pleas Sir Richard Temple may hare put forward in 
Mime** Of his mfoohfenras fiscal policy—that is, the position of the 
cash baalanoea These were estimated at the Close of the year 
1869*70 at £13,644,859; it now appears there was at that time 
£840/100 more, in the State till j and now they are estimated as 
likely to stand at £10,012,860 on the last of this month. Here we 
hare a gain of nearly St millions sterling, a fact which condemns 
the Mayo-Temple levy as unealled for, and oppressive—at once a 
political blonder and a mischievous financial step.” 

The Cash balances have no more to do with tflfe budget, than 
the cash account of a private firm with its profit and loss account 
of the year. We should have supposed that this fact was upon a 
level with the capacity of a school-boy. 


W> have received a long letter from Dr. Blaney in reply to 
a somewhat sharp notice in our last issue of the belief of 
the Bombay community that they cannot afford themselves 
a supply of pure aster. Dr. Blaney invites us to enter upon 
a disoussion concerning the existing aster supply of the place 
compared with that of other cities, the death-rate of the island, 
its conservancy, its watei-iates, and other matters of local in¬ 
terest that could not possibly be heated in theso columns, aud 
of which the discussion would be endless with a man of Dr. 
Blaney *s temper. He must be content, so far as we aie concerned 
with tlio statement that we look upo*i any man who advises the 
community that their apathy upon this subject deserves any¬ 
thing but severe lepiobatiou as justly open to every woid 
of the striituies which huve so much ofiended him. It is 
matter of notoriety that the existing water supply of Bombay is 
precarious in so far as Velmi is concerned, and a sure somce of 
disease in so far as it depends upon the local tanks and wells. 
We regard both facts as out of the region of discussion, and 
when Dr. Blaney appeals to the death-rate of the island in 
question of either, our ausuei must be veiysliort. Neither Dr. 
Blauey nor any one else knows, either wl at (a) the tioi iimP-dent li- 
rate, or (b) what the actual diatb-iate of the island i©ally is, 
god to aigue upon his data would I e sheer waste of time. 


The Supreme Government is really guilty of elaborate trifling 
with tho question of Public Works expenditure from loans. From 
the offioiai statement wh.ch we give elsewheio, it will be 
seen that the total expenditure upon reproductive -works during 
the current year, provided by loan, amounts to the magni¬ 
ficent sum of £1,182,000:— 


Irrigation Works 
State Railways 


..£ 809,300 
„ 398,500 


This is the total outlay of the year throughout the Em¬ 
pire, while we have a class of w r ters amongst us who are inces¬ 
santly talking of our “reckless expeiiditme ” and “ epond-thnit 
policy of borrowing.*' From the year 1865 down to this day, the 
Government of India has bon owed just £2,260,606 for Public 
Works, although for the last five years it haspiofessed to beiuily 
convinced of the wisdom and necessity of the course urged upon 
it. at first and for some years, by ourselves alone, but now by 
almost the whole press of both countries. The land belongs to 
the Commonwealth ; and beenuee it does so, we should do as 
every wise landlord with an improvoable estate does, borrow 
money for its improvement on the moBt favourable teims we 
oari, and look to the increase of the rental to justify and 
return the expenditure. It is iow five years since the 
Supreme Government foi mally admitted the wisdom of th.s 
epurse, while so profound ib its conviction, that it has borrowed 
in the interval mat £2,260/^0 in giving expression thereto, 
and has spent about half that amount. 


▲ la?k Treasury return shews that down to the 1st of April 
last, the following sums of money had been expended on fortifi¬ 
cations at home, under the Act of I860, apd subsequents Acts of 
Parliament j— 
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How although this outlay has been spread evqpten yearn and 
could hardly be regarded as burdensome by a wealthy coun¬ 
try like England, the whole of it has been raised by annuities 
calculated at 3| per cent interest, terminable in April 1886. 
And yet in India we are compelled to build not merely our fortifi¬ 
cations and barracks to house the troops for a century to come, 
but our railways and telegraphs and reproductive works of all kinds 
out of taxes. The deadly character of the error arises from the 
foot that the great want of the country is capital for the promo¬ 
tion of private industry. And we think it Sound statesmanship 
in these circumstances to take money from the pokoets of the 
people, where it is worth 15 or 20 per cent, for investment in forti¬ 
fications and barracks, while the capitalists of England are offering, 
it to us with both hands at 4 per cent Sir Richard Temple 
has screwed up his courage to borrow £2,000,000, while it ought 
to be twenty if wo had but tho engineers and the skill to spend 
it anght. 

The Pioneer appears to hold the same view of the Income 
tax as ourselves. Writing before the budget statement, our 
contemporary says:— 

“There are good points even in the Income-tax. It is an 
“ attempt at making a class contribute to the expenses of the 
“ empire which all other efforts of taxation have failed to reach. 
“ Provided, therefore, the poor are altogether exempted from its 
“ incidence, and the more affluent mulcted only in the degree 
" demanded by the clearly-proved exigencies of an equilibrium, 

we oro prepared to speak with decency and moderation even of 
“ a protracted income-tax." 

Our own opinion is very similar. The tax, if confined %o the 
wealthy, might be fairly regarded, we think, as a sort of equiva¬ 
lent paid by the rich to the salt-tax paid by the poor; and the 
ono should be no more onerous than the other. What the 
salt-tax is to the poor, the Income-tax should be to the rjph. 
For some such reason, no doubt, it is that Government proposes 
to rotain the tax , and but for the universal opposition to it, Wd 
think we should say wisely proposes to retain it. It is however 
a very grave matter when once tho will of the people has boon 
fully ascertained, for a Government to go deliberately coun¬ 
ter to it. The political loss is greater in such a case than the 
financial gain. Now the expression of public opinion throughout 
India has boon so clear and unmistakeable ana, we are sorry to 
add, so hostile, that were we m Lord Mayo’s room, we think we 
should let the tax go altogether. Whether the people are right 
or wrong, the tax good or bad, would cease to be the question 
with us, and we should bow to the popular wish. No Government 
can propefy assume a dictatorship of affairs but under necessity, 
The whole art of Government is the leading public inclination 
The attempt to force the public will, is justifiable only in the lost 
resort, when the commonwealth is in danger. “ The people/* says 
Mr. Burke, “ may be deceived in their choice of an object, but I 
“ can sca/rcely conceive any choice they can make to be so miscl iet cue 
“ as the existence of any Inman forte capable of resisting it.” 
The question seems to us to have passed ou$ or the region of 
finance, into that of the higher statesmanship. Because of the 
attitude oi the people, we lose more than we gain by retaining 
the tax. 


11 The Supreme Government,” says the Times of India— “ or 
“ by whate\er name we may designate the central, imperial 
“ financial authority— has, if not 1 domains/ certain revenues 
“ which are distinctly its own, in truBt for all India, ir- 
u respective of the claims of the provinces within which 
“ they may happen to be raised. The chief of these are 
u Custems, Salt, and Opium. But cn revanche, the local 
“ Governments have on their side the most obvious claim to the 
“ land revenue, as the inalienable 1 appanage’ of .the produces in 
11 which it is raised. It is because of desperate efforts to,elude the 
41 acknowledgment, and evado the application of these two leading 
4 principles of federal finance, that the December Resolution 
11 threatens to become such a fas<o. n 

Now we objedt, and we think fiurly, to our bantlings 
being adopted m this way* by a journal which professes to ignore 
the existence of their parent whue living upon nis means. Tbqs* 
u two leading principles of federal finance" ore the India# 


Economists andf no other's, and wmm we are glad to see < 
contemporary adopt them, tie dfcjjest to their being treated' 
common property by a journal wMch not to mad 1 
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(h.) The application of measures for the improvement of agricul¬ 
ture must iu the last resort be mainly left to the collectors of 
districts, and there is no other agency spread over all India whidh 
is capable of attending to the matter. 

(c.) The Forest Department, now under the Public Works 
Secretary, would, of course, form part of the proposed branch of the 
administration, as also all measures for the development of the mine¬ 
ral resources of India* and of the fisheries, to which considerable 
attention has recently been paid. 

(d.) 1 am, generally,<of opinion that the subjects mentioned in the 

dospatoh will fall naturally within the purview of the department 
proposed to be formed. 

(s.) Some few, however, hucIj oh the “ law of |Mitcnts," and “ques¬ 
tions relating to tho census and to emigration," seem to me to have 
no direct or immediate connexion with the general business of tho 
department, and had better probably remain with thoso departments 
which thny arc now attached. 

(f.) It may seem that tho regulation of the trade of India so far 
an the Government is concerned, has little to do with the agricultural 
branch of the department. Blit it must be remembered t.hnt the 
trade of India is dependent on its exports, and that the exports must 
in the prosent and probably long future state of things in that country 
be provided from its agricultural products. 

On a consideration of all tho circumstances, l nm disposed to 
thiuk that the Customs revenue should be placed under the control of 
the depart meat. 

( 0 .) In regard to the minor branches of the miscellaneous revenue 
(abkaroe, stamps, and income tax), they involve few administrative 
consderaitona, aud require little more than tin* due collection of 
amounts fixed by tho law. Their supervision might, as it seems to 
me, bo left cither with the Finance Department whore it now lies, or be 
transferred to tho proposed department, as consideration of con¬ 
venience might suggest 


77*« Department as proposed by the Governor General in Council. 

I. The formation of a separate department of the Government, for 
the care of these great interests ought no longer to bo delayed,— 
a department that- would take eogui/.nnco of all mutters aft'oeting 
the improvement and development of the agricultural resources of 
the country. 

TT. We propose to constitute a Department of Agriculture nnd 
Commerce as u separate branch of the Horne Department, ami to 
place it undor the supervision of a specially qualified officer, to bo 
called Director General of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merco. 

I IT. It is clear to us that, the Depart merit h of Agriculture, and 
Commerce should be placed under a common head ; ami tho time may 
come in which it will be found desirable to constitute for this pur¬ 
pose an entirely separate department with a separate Secretariat. 
For the present, however, we think thut a more economical arrange¬ 
ment may be adopted to meet, tho immediate requirements of the 
case. This arrangement will involve the necessity of making certain 
modifications in the existing organization of the Home and Financial 
Departments. 

Endorsement by H. M.’s Secretary of State. 

I. I am prepared to express my concurrence with the vidJvs ex¬ 
pressed by your Lordship in Council, so far as regards the formation 
of a speciul department to bo charged w r ith the duties mentioned in 
your despatch, but 1 am unable to give more than a provisional sanc¬ 
tion to the arrangement iu the shape in which it is presented to me. 

II. The proposed department should bo designated the “ Depart¬ 
ment of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce.” 


SILK. 


WILD SILK YIELDED IN THE AKYAB DISTRICT. 

Agri-Horticultural Society’s Proceedings, Calcutta, 23 rd 
January 1871. 

Head the following letter from the Deputy Commissioner of 
Akyab, relative to a species of silk-worm recently discovered in 
that district:— 

44 I send by post t» your address a parcel containing u specimen 
in spirits, of asilk-worm lately discovered in the western portion 
of this district in the vicinity of the Mayoo River ; as also some 
cocoons and some specimens of the leaves of a plant on which 
the worms were found feeding. Maaara mentacea, a myrsina- 
ceous shrub not unfrequont in the forests of Eastern Bengal, and 
throughout the Malayan peninsula. 

11 As far as I can ascertain at present, the worm is of the 
species found in Assam, and described as Phalana Cynthia ; 
but I shall feel greatly obliged if you will identify the species and 
let me know what it is. 

M The manager of the Poundaubgun tea-estate, who discovered 
the silk-worm in a wild state, has not given very much informa¬ 
tion about it. He, however, states that the tree on which it was 
found was a low shrub, the name of which he could not ascertain. 
I have been unable U> discover any name for the shrub from the 
Bengalees who live in the vicinity of the place where the worm 
was discovered. 

*' The ooooons were found on the tree in the jungle. 
The ooooons do not appear to have been gathered by the people, 


I or turned to any use. The silk-worm was known to them, net 
; for its quality as such but merely as an article of food. The 
silk-worm api>ears to have been considered—at letyst by some Of 
the hill tribes in the neighbourhood—as rather a delicacy. 

u Two of the worms reached me alive. One of them fed 
voraciously on the leaves of the plant on which it was found, 
but refused to touch the leaves of the castor oil tree (Palma 
Christi,) which are eagerly eaten by some silk-worms in Burmdh. 

1* Mulberry leaves were not available, and I am therefore un¬ 
able to fttato whether the worm would eat them. As far as 
, known, there are not any mulberry trees in the vicinity of the 
| place where the silk-worms were found.” 

I The Secretary mentioned he had sent these cocoons and 
1 caterpillar to Captain Hutton, who had obligingly favoured 
| him with the following remarks regarding them :— 

I “Your caterpillar and tho two cocoonB from Mr. Ireland, De- 
! puty Commissioner of Akyab, came safe to hand. They belong 
| neither to Attacus Cynthia, nor to Attacus Mciwi, but a species 
j of Atlas of which we have two, one tho common Attacus Atlas 
I found hero at Cachar and elsewhere, and the other at Darjeeling 
known as Attacus Edtvardsi . The worms of the first feed on 
: Berberis AsiaNca, and on Falconeria Insignia, and one or two 
| other forest trees ; the food of the other appears yet to be un- 
j known. To which of these Bpecios your specimens belong, 
cannot be fully determined until the moths come out next 
summer ; but from the small size of the cocoon as compared 
with that of Attacus atlas, from the colour of the silk, and from 
a certain indefinable something about the larva, I incline to the 
opinion that the .species is Attacus Edtvardsi, or a new species. 
The cocoons appear to me to be identical with those sent 
lately from Cachar by Mr. C. Brown low, which 1 also suspect 
to be Attacus Edtrardsi ; unless, indeed, the small size is to be 
attributed to insufficient feeding in the house, although the 
cocoons seem so well formed, and so full of silk, that this seems 
improbable. The moment the moth appears I will let you 
know the species/' 


SERICULTURE IN BENGAL. 

The Secretary submitted the following remarks, from Cap¬ 
tain Hutton, in reference to the observations of Mr. DeCris¬ 
toferis, which were read at the last moeting : — 

“ In the proceedings of the Society of the 20 th December 1870, 
appeared a letter from Mr. G. DoCristoforis complaining of my 
having, as he alleges, made some remarks refloating upon him. 

“ Mr. DeCristoferis must permit me to deny the soft iiiqicuch- 
ment, and to assure him that no reflection whatever was intend¬ 
ed ; but as a faithful recorder of facts relating to sericulture, 
I was bound to point out for the benefit of others the errors 
into which Mr. DeCristoferis hod apparently fallen. 

“It was not for me to qu#ss that the gentleman alluded to 
the Centigrade and not tne Fahrenheit thermometer, so that 
the .alleged reflection arose altogether out of Ihb careless manner 
of expressing himself. 

“ f repeat however pro bono publico, that the system adopted by 
the Natives of Bengal and their imitators for preserving the eggs 
of animals is about the worst that could have been devised, since 
the circulation of pure free air around tho eggs is as essential for the 
well-being of the future insect as for the well-being of man him¬ 
self, and tlfis is simply a sober fact and no 4 witticism * whatever ; 
if Mr. DeCristoferis cannot recognise this truth, he will never 
become a thriving sericulturist. Sound sanitary principles are 
as essential to the preservation of insect health as to man him¬ 
self, and this is all I intended to point out. 

“ As to improving the polyvoltine. species now under domes¬ 
tication in Bengal, it will tie perfectly impossible so long as the 
present system of cultivation is persevered in, for they receive 
not only poor feeding, but all attention to cleanliness and free 
ventilation is totally disregarded. Even the climate is inimical, 
for tho worms cannot be reared upon the trees in the open air as 
nature intended they should be, and as I have done at Mus- 
soorie with the alleged annual B. tecctor, and the polyvoltine B. 
sinensis. Eggs of the latter transmitted to Bengal as soon as 
deposited, would now reach their destination previous to hatch¬ 
ing, and obviate the necessity of establishing a silk farm in Ben¬ 
gal where the same method cannot be pursued. 

“ In conclusion, 1 beg leave to express my regret that my re¬ 
marks should have given offence to Mr. DeCristoferis, to whom 
I wish every success. “ 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


c6al and gojj> in Mysore. 

The following letter from Dr. Hunter to Dr. Orr at Bangalore 
has been placed at our disposal :— 

“ I roceived your kind letter with the box containing the 
■axnploB of chlorite, decaying ditto, containing gold, ana the 
other accompanying strata. I have examined them carefully, 
and have no hesitation in saying that they contain true gold, 
true coal, and all the minerals which accompany these two sub* 
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^"yA^^hiorite 1 ! 

rife. .LuMdujyite in black 
small grams in the sand (this and chlonte almost 
IZ&iwy mco mpany gold.) There are also blue quartz and a 
my^nao y JJ^uT v Quarts in large grams, or crystals which 

r^“e ^ ll^sXXl from^hrAu sW gold-fields. 
TwSttotiyellowish white ; yours is bluish grey and green 
a Httle nature of chlorite. The strata which yon have sent | 
* y,v the coal are also very good day iron-stone conglome- | 
SS g o^S«dSng stone ; (tL\ often mistaken for a laterite, 
^it?aWf*“» i,ion conglomerate, very noli both in iron 
, miiinnn'l I have it ill eoven or eight of our British coal 
«ri£from New-sstk?Staffordshire, Coalpit, Midlothian, Fife 
Wuarkshire and Renfrewshire ; yon have also sent along with 
vomrspedmens of ooal, black-band iron, with a vein of quartz. 
5ibroi» black haematite wliicli resembles a piece of black petri¬ 
fied wood and portinus decaying trap-rocks, all of ■which are 
favorable The coal is very poor Bbaly stuff, but very like what 
T* 1 have seen as a first thin outcrop. It burns feebly, and emits 
I bituminous smell, but does not actually catch fire It smould- 
•r* away at a full red heut and leaves a very bulky ash. It i. 
?”veJv thill stmta, apparently not more than i an nmh to hree- 
fmirtlis of au inch in thickness and much discolored with the de- 
naviue green chlorite earth. It is also in very small pieces, hut. 
this if far favorable as it is not likely to have been thrown 
there with all the accompanying haematite, conglomerates 
and band iron as these am never exported with ooal, though 
T have Swu an occasional lump of iron-stone thrown out ot coal 
L„ *„ the beach. The coal you have sent, however, is poorer 
thfn any of those lately received from Colonel Haig fmm the 
TaUiver and the Godavc.y, or the coal from Chanda am the 
Norbuild’a. To determine first, if it occurs m ntu, over any lnige 
surface I would recommend yon to apply to the Mysoio Gn- 

I f,,r sanction to dig one or two holes at distances ot 
twentiTor thirty'feut'from tL hole where this was thrown out 

i fwoolies (\\« deeper to see if there are not frequent 
repetitions of the same strata, for true ooal never occurs but in 

extensive beds, and the first few scams arc seldom worth wo,*- 
extensive fl . (J m0| . e s0ivln ., , wiU C ome up at once. To 

eua'hle us to determine the value of the chlorite earth, 1 wish 

II order one ton of it to lie sent to the School of Arts. 
I^vill get it washed and the gold tested by tlie Professor of 
('hemistry Dr. Percy in London, and Dr. Archer in lulinburgh 
will be delighted to hear of your discoveries, and if you send me 
a basket full more of the rough stones already sent, I will get 

the true coal formations of Kngland and Scotland m exc hange, 
as they a e promised already. You should also send ns the 
mne sto^s and sand-stones or slates of the vicinity. They are 
important.” 

THK MAN [)1 SALT MINES. 

"ipv have taken some little trouble to ascertain the real 
’ * 1 ,l... iemuorary closure of the Mandi salt 

facts oonnecteXltofind that fiw once, the action of the Go- 
^-arc atprosent informedUp^to have 
been so lnjudieums ^ it s^mei^a^j^rs ( e , ( ^ vnI . n]llcnt J, V saw that 
It appears thft b S future period interfere seriously 

carEs cstt I™*- 

*'» "y 

own provinces comparatively light, no action was tttk cn on this 
stipulation, but ow time went oil and iieoce and miod > l - 
Sed the anarchy of the latter portion of the Sikh rule, mil- 

£*jSj£2* Crs 3 ;“und,tecrca«c5 
tho “temptation® to import the duty-free Mandi salt the sales 
this latter went on increaswig, until last year the Govern¬ 
mentfound that, whilst they were imposing a heavy income- 
A was supposed, both ends meet, they were 

X^ awiy“ me 3 lafts of fcustoms revenue, by allowing 
throwing away displace within our 

&riAy atekh oTmaunds of salt tLt paid Govem- 

m ^he^mesSon was r*d;her a difficult one, because although under 
The qu t men j. m |ght have closed tho mines at Mandi 

the treaty theG^^ unwilling to do this, for the reason that 

the°I»le 23b suit tothe jsubjelts of the Native State of Bisa. 
Jr* a perfectly legitimate source of revenue, of which 

theiMwere'anxious^ottoclepnvo the rajah.. They desired that 
h«?h™S as much profit out of tho mines M possible, pro- 

■j!S^w«o™rtion of this profit was derived from assisting 
Britoh evade our customs laws, and defraud the ex- 

ch St a cordon round the*State wa», from the nature of the 
case impracticable—the expense of any such hue would have 


been altogether disproportionate to the gain to be thereby 
secured. After much consideration it was decided as a prelimi¬ 
nary step to requre the rajah to double the selling price of the 
salt. The objects of this were two-fold—in the first place, the 
increase of price would greatly restrict the area, within our own 
territories in which this salt, which is very inferior in qi^hty, 
could compete with our own duty-paid salt. Iu the second 
place, out of the enhanced price so realised, one-fourth was to 
be made over to Government in part compensation for the loss 
that it would still sustain by oven the diminished import of 
Mandi salt into its territories, and to provide for the mainten¬ 
ance of a trustworthy European customs 
mines, who should register exactly all sales. This latter 
was perhaps the most imjiortant step m the new arrangements. 
It was undoubted that Government wan losing at least 3 
lakhs a year by these mines, but it was in a high degree 
probable that tho Iohh was much greater, and it was from 
the first intended that should the registers after a year or 
two's experience show that the increase of price had not mate¬ 
rially diminished the export into llritiwh territory, further and 
more stringent measures to prevent this should l>o adopted. 

Wo heartily sympathize with the rajah should these measures 
lead to a reduction of his revenues, hut we sympathise even more 
strongly with our own pockets, and we do not doubt that the 
Government possessing tho right, to do so by treaty, were not 
only justified in taking, but bound to take some such measures 
in regard to the control of the mines, as should prevent a waste 
of three lakhs of rupees or more yearly, which amount lmd of 
course to be made good by us in tho shape of income-tax. 

Every little helps, and we only wish the Bengal Government 
would act as promptly as the Pnnjaub authorities. We under¬ 
stand that nearly three yoarN ago it was officially pointed out 
to the Government of Bengal that they were losing somo lakhs 
of rupees ?m, 7, by tho illicit manufacture of salt iu Behar. A 
formal enquiry was made, elaborate reports submitted and 
printed, and the thing admitted to be one that had to he done, 
but to this day we believe that nothing furthor has been heard 
of the matter* at any rate nothing has been don#. 

To return to Mandi. The rajah not unnaturally raised 
objections. When a customs officer was deputed to the mines 
the rajah found a pilgrimage to Ilurdwar necessary ; the 
headmen in charge of trie mines declared theinsolvos unable 
without the rajah’s permission to sell salt at the new rates. 
Buyers came in crowds, quite ready to purchase at these rates, 
but the managers of the mines would not sell an ounce, tne^ had 
no orders from tho rajah they said, so tlie mines were closed. 

This was tlie old native plan of closing tho shop as an expres¬ 
sion of dissatisfaction. . ... 

However, a couple of mouths went by, the rajah found his re¬ 
sidence at Hurd war tedious and returned to his capital. Shortly 
afterwards taking a reasonable view of the circumstances of the 
case, issued the necessary instructions and re-oiKJiied the mines. 

At nrst of course trade may l>e expected to lie very slack, blit 
it is not believed that in the long run the rajah’s revenue will 
sillier. 1 n the first place, even though the sales diminish, tho 
price will be higher ; in tho second place, with a responsible 
European officer on tho spot to check all sales, the whole once 
will now go into tho rajah’s treasury, instead of one-hall there¬ 
of being, as heretofore, absorbed by sulvirdinates of various 
grades.— Delhi Gazelle. • 

CULTIVATION OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 

The following memorandum on the subject of opium cultiva¬ 
tion in China has been prepared in the Financial Department 
and is published in the Gazette of India of February 25, by order 
of the Governor-Genoral in Council: _ . 

The recent remarkable extension of opium cultivation ill C hina 
1ms attracted much attention at the hands both of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the merchants in China interested in the 
opium trade. A large number of papers bearing on the subject 
were printed in a collection made in tho financial Department 
in 1870, and from those and a few other papers the information 
embodied in this memorandum is collocted. 

/.—Early Notices. 

From the fact that the Chinese having in their lwiguage no 
specific word for opium call it “ tothat is “ earth’' or “dirt,” 
Hhas been argued that it is not indigenous to their country ; 
but it should ho noticed that the Consul at c »?ton quotes a 
Chinese word signifying the poppy plant from which the Chinese 

C °The mriiett'notice of opium recorded in the papers is quoted 
in the I860 Trado Report from Hankow. It is there said that 
opium isnoticed in ahistoiw of Yunnan (the “uth-weeternpro. 
Xce 0 f China), written in 1736, as being one of the products of 
Yungohan g , a district of that province. It is stated also thata 
hundred yikrs later, in 1836, a memorial was presented to the 
Imperial Government praying it to suppress the cultivation of 
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opium. This memorial had special reference to Yunnan, and it 
alleged that the yearly produce amounted to several thousand 
chests. 

At that time the cultivation does not appear to have extended 
beyond Yunnan. Szechuen in the province next to Yunnan on the 
north, and it seems to be generally agreed that it was to it 
that the cultivation reached next after Yunnan. The extension 
mnst^aave taken place between 1817, in which year there is 
reason to believe there was no cultivation in Szechuen, and 1840 
when, according to information recorded by a Mr. Gutzlaff in 
1848, it was cultivated itr no very large quantities in Szechuen. 
About the same timo also it appears to have spread into Kwangs 
and Kweichow, the two provinces immediately adjacent to Yun¬ 
nan and Szechuen 

//. —From 1848 till 1868. 

The information recorded in 1848 stated above, does not re¬ 
present native opium in these provinces as being exceedingly 
abundant. The Imperial Government was then thoroughly 
opposed to it, and the local Government and tho Mandarins iiad 
to be propitiated with bribes, and sometimes apparently did not 
consent even upon receiving bribes. The popular feeling was 
also opf>osed to it, uud a man who had fields of opium not unflro- 
quently had them ravaged by tho populace. 

Certain delegates, deputed in J 869 by the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce to make enquiries about opium cultivation, state in 
their report that, ton years ago, natives say that in Szechuen all 
the opium grown was grown in small patches only in an amateur 
way, as a penalty of death was attached to its regular cultivation ! 
but this “ ten years ago/’ it is plain from the rest of tho corre¬ 
spondence, should bo interpreted as more non* ly twenty, for by 
1859 the cultivation was much more extensive than to be merely 
small patches. A provincial Governor, writing in I860 or 
1861. stated that all the opium consumed in Consu and Shensi, 
which are away to the north of Szechuen, ami are both large 
provinces, was the product of Ymimm and- Szechuen. 

A very groat increase of cultivation, therefore, must have 
taken place in these two provinces between 1848 and 1859, and 
this is specifically stated t>y the Consul at Canton in 1861. And 
concurrently with this inereaso of cultivation, probably indeed 
as the cause of it, there was a very great improvement in tho 
quality. 

The opium which about 1850 had come from these provinces 
to Canton is described as “ coarse ami fetid" and therefore very 
little used, and tho reports of 1848, quoted above, say it requires 
to be mixed with Indian opium to be saleable. On the other 
hand in 1861, though still inferior to Indian opium, it was to a 
considerable exteut consumed separately, and two samples which 
the Board of Revenue obtained were equal to Bengal opium. As 
the Canton Consul writes :—“ The flavour is not relished by habi¬ 
tual smokers, among whom a prejudice against it further exists 
on the score of health. Yet its comparative cheapness recom¬ 
mends it to the lower classes and more especially to tho rising 
generation of smokors.’’ Its price was then half that of foreign, 
and “ as regards the peculiar properties of the drug, an ounce of 
foroign is considered by smokers equal to two ounces of the 
native article.” 

The Chinese had, in. fact, stolen a march upon India; for 
about 1851 the high price of opium, and the growing taste for it, 
induced thorn to send persons to India to procure the poppy 
seed, and to learn the mode of manufacture. From that time 
poppy cultivation received an impetus in Yunnan ami in Kansu, 
and probably, though it is not so stated, in Szechuen which lies 
between these two. ^ 

At this time, 1859-60, it would appear that the opium produc¬ 
ed in these western provinces of Chiua supplied in full the local 
consumption. The produce of Szechuen and Yunnan was 
about 5,000 chests per annum, ami of this half was consumed 
within the province itself, ami half was sent to Chunsta (?) and 
to Shensi. 

Hankow is tho port in China which is uoarest to these opium- 

S reducing provinces, and it is said that in 1860, while the foreign 
rug was not imported there at all, 2,000 chests of the native 
produce were brought, part of it to be consumed there, ami part 
of it to be exported eastward. 

In that year, 1800, the cultivation reached a maximum, and it 
now began to fall off. The following change took place in tho 
imports at Hankow :— 

Year. Nativo drug. Foreign drug. 

i860.. 2,000 0 

1861. 1,600 260 

1862... 800 2,000 

1863. .. 600 1,466 

a&d the export of native drug in 1863 was only 43 chests. 

The cause of this change was two-fold. First, it was owing to 
the more complete opening of Hankow as a port. Foreign opium 
was admitted on better terms than it was before, and the line 
which separated the country consuming native, from the coun¬ 
try consuming foreign, produce was driven back. In the second 
place, there was a real decrease in the cultivation. Rebel bands 
were marching about and devastating Yunnan and other provinces, 
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and in Szechuen a new governor had eoxpe, one Loo, a Can¬ 
tonese, who was opposed.to opium cultivation, and did* gnat 
deal *0 restrict it. . . 

Of the state of the trade in native opium in 1863-64, we have 
some statistics gathered by the Customs Department al 1864-06. 
So far as regards Hankow, the statistics have been already 
given. 

From Canton, which is not very far removed from the opium- 
producing provinces, and is therefore a grand field for the conflict 
between foreign and native opium, both being able without muoh 
difficulty to reach it, we have the information, that in 1863, the 
quantity disposed of was os follows: — 

Yunnan opium . 800 Chests. 

Kweichow „ . 400* „ 

Szechuen „ . 200 „ ' , 

Kwangtung „ . 100 „ 

Szechuen, it is agreed on all hands, had much more produce 
than Kweichow, but its export was apparently towards 
Hankow ancl the northern provinces, so that at 'Canton 
there was a larger import from Kweichow than there was from 
SzcchiiGi). Kwangtung is the province in which Canton itself is 
situated, and cultivation spread into it in 1861, seed being 
brought from Yunnan. The climate, however, is bad, and the 
produce was not very large. Notwithstanding this large import 
of opium, 1,500 chests, it is stated that no influence was percep¬ 
tible on the market for foreign opium. The increase in consump¬ 
tion throughout the region drawing its supplies fron Canton was 
sufficient to counteract the evil effect of the competition of native 
opium. 

At Shanghai also native opium had made its appearance. Five 
hundred chests had been disposed of there, having been mostly 
brought all the way from Szechuen, but the supply produced no 
perceptible effect in the demand for the foreign drug. The opium 
was inferior in quality and used only by the poorest people. 

Near Amoy a little cultivation had begun, and was spreading; 
it had sent, 5<) chests to Amoy in 1860, and these had increased 
to 500 in J 803. 

At none of the other ports was there any considerable con¬ 
sumption of native opium ; but there .appeared to be some in 
the interior. Some native marts north of Chefoo wore stated 
to largely consume native opium. A little was cultivated near 
Kiukiang and consumed where it was cultivated, not being 
brought to market; a small quantity, 12 chests, wore brought 
to Chinkiang to be sent into the interior. 

From Shanghai it was stated that cultivation had recently com¬ 
menced in Kwangtung ( as above stated) and also in Chekiang, 

I within which province Shanghai is, but only in the partB of it, 
remoto from official observation. Enough, however, was culti¬ 
vated to displace about 20 chests per mouth of foreign opium 
sent from Jsingpo into the interior. 

In 1864, then, the general position of matters was this. The 
whole of Western China, containing the provinces of Yunnan, 
Szechuen, Kweichow, Kansu, Shensi, had within 15 years become 
opium-producing regions. They produced apparently quite 
enough opium for their own consumption, and we do not know 
that any foreign opium ever found its way there, but the 
circumstances are such that the mere absence of knowledge 
proves little. However, we know that in 1621 the cost of im¬ 
porting folcign opium into Szechuon was so great that opi um 
was there ffworth twice its woight in silver, and we know that 
the very high price about 1851 drove the Chinese to set about 
cultivating for themselves. Wc know that the quantity of 
opium proceeding westward through Hankow was exceedingly 
limited, and wc know that to the east of tho opium-cultivating 
provinces the consumption was in fc very great measure supplied 
by Yunnan and Szecnucn opium. These facts render it likely 
that in 1864-65 there was almost no foreign opium imported 
into Szechuen and tlio other provinces ; and as probably there 
was very little before, the effect, so far as regards them, waB 
that people who before consumed no opium of any Borfc now 
took to native opium. 

Although the extent of country is very large over which native 
opium thus came into use, the effect upon the demand for foreign 
opium generally would thus be very limited. 

It must have been about this timo that Jung BahadooFs 
expedition mentioned in these papers took place. He marched 
into China taking with him 200 chests of ophqp which he ex¬ 
pected to sell in Western China, but he found no one would have 
them, and he was finally obliged to bring them back. The peo- 

S le had become accustomed to the native drug, and no foreign 
rugs would be received in the market at alL 
The line of provinces next to these western ones, Honan, Hupe, 
Hounan, we have no ; t much information about; we cannot trace 
our own opium entering them, but we can trace the native opium 
passing through them. Kwangtung to the south of these gets 
very little from the western provinces, and has begun to grow 
a little for itself but its chief consumption is of foreign opium, 
and the native opium has as yet Only met the increasedconsump¬ 
tion, and has not at all tended to oust Indian opium. 

In the eastern provinces of China the foreign qpium has as yet 
little to fear. In a few inland plaoee/bultivation has been Attempt- 
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•ed, but only in a surreptitious manner; and though the native 
opium haa been introduced in the interior, it haa hardly appeared 
at all in the treaty-ports (which not only receive foreign opium for 
forwaidal into the interior, but through which also passes much 
of the opiuin whioh proceeds from one part of the interior to an¬ 
other^ nor haa it, according to almost unanimous opinion, pro. 
ducea any effect upon the demand for foreign opium. 

III.—After 1864. 

The mass of information whioh we have after this (late (1864) 
refers to the position of matters in 1868 and 1869, but in some 
passages reference is made to events that had occurred between 
these two dates. 

The Viceroy of Szechuen, who had done so much to oppose 
native cultivation, died in April 1867. For a short time before 
that event, either his prohibition hod become less weighty, or 
the people had become more obstinate, for cultivation had al¬ 
ready for a yeAr or two been slightly increasing ; but when he 
died, the cultivation at one bound regained its former dimen¬ 
sions. Cultivation had also recommenced in Yunnan, where it 
had previously been interrupted only by the disturbed state of 
the province*. Yunnan haa now set up practically as an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom under a Mahomedan governor. 

Mr. Cooper, who travelled in Western China about 1868, stat¬ 
ed to the Board of lie venue that the cultivation of the poppy was 
almost universal in these two provinces, and covered, as he esti¬ 
mated, an extent of 60,(MX) acres .a figure which, as is plain from the 
other information, is a large iinner-estimate. This cultivation had 
all sprung up within five years. Sir R. Alcock also estimated in Fe¬ 
bruary 1869 that two-thirds of Szechuen, and one-third of Yunnan, 
were under opium cultivation. The Hankow Chamber of Commerce 
wrote, in the beginning of 1869, that now the whole of Szechuen, 
and one-third of Yunnan, wore under opium cultivation, ami 
they expected that 7,.500 chests would be produced that year 
(April is the gathering time), and that they would receive 2,000 
for export eastward; whereas in the previous year they 
obtainod only 142. Mr. Keswick, a Chinese merchant 
(Jardine, Matheson & Co.), writes that the crop of 18G7 
was a large one, and that of 1868 was twice as large ; and 
Mr. (bibbay, another merchant (D. Sassoon, Sons, & Co.) writes 
in November 1869 that Szechuen is now thoroughly under opium 
cultivation, and that 3,506 chests wore produced in 1868, and 
the crop of 1869 was estimated to be fully 3,000 chests.* The. 
quantity grown in Yunnan appears to exceed that grown in 
Szechuan ; the enquiries of the Shanghai delegates obtained this 
result, and in tjie Hankow Report for 1869, the crop of Yunnan 
is estimated at 20,000 against Szechuen 6,000. The writer of 
the report, however, in sending in these figures, Hays that the 
Yunnan estimate of 20,000, and that of Kweichow 13,000, up. 
l>ear to him to be excessive. 

Previously to this groat extension of cultivation Yunnan and ; 
Szechuen were already independent of any supply of foreign opium, 
and a writer in the Englishman in March 1870, who seems tn 
write with authority, says that in these two provinces the natives 
will not look at Indian opium ; they have sufficient native 
opium, and think the Indian too strong. The Shanghai dele¬ 
gates also say that, whereas Szechuen used to import opium 
rrom the other two provinces, Yunnan and Kweichow, it is now 
independent of them also. It iH stated, however, in aMetter from 
Kiukiang in 1868, December, that foreign opium w m still con- 
Niuued to some small extent in Szechuen itself by people whose 
means enable them to disregard the difference of cost; and at 
Hankow, through which passes the Indian opium destined for 
Szechuou, as well as for other places in Western China, the 
demand for foreign opium had up till 1867 continually risen 
though not so much of late years as bofore. 

A Hankow newspaper of about December 1868 sums up the 
information thus:— 

“ In Szechuen the opium found a genial soil ; the numerous 
rivers aiid groat internal trade of the region procured for it. a 
ready markot, so that now Szechuen opium may be said to 
supply the entire of the west of China. At Hankow, in com¬ 
parison with its other imports, that of opium is comparatively 
insignificant. Hankow, in fact, stands upon the boundary line 
dividing the districts favouring the foreign from those which 
prefer the native article. There are even indications that the 
use of the Szechuen drug is spreading in eastern China.” 

This extract, compared with other information, appears to bo 
in error only in giving undue importance to Szechuen opium as 
compared with Yunnan. 

The enquiries of the Shanghai delegates give a good idea of 
the trade in Szechuen opium. They say it is chiefly in the east¬ 
ern part of the province that the cultivation is extending, and 
that thence muon opium is smuggled into Hounan province, and 
a good deal also as far os Canton. From other Szechuen districts 
it is exported by Hankow and other marts to the Hounan pro- 
vines, and to the ports on the Lower Yangtze and on the coast. 
The Yunnan opium, they say, is consumed in large quantities by 

*It it 30,000 in the original, but tbM appears to be a misprint for 6.nn0. A 
trexnendon inornate from S.fiOu to 30.000 Is almost impossible j and.in the Hankow 
Trade Beport Bar 1800, it is stated Aatthe actual yield in 1000 was 4,135 chests, 
and the estimate of a rail crop for the nest year was 0,000. 


! the wealthy people of Szechuen, and passes also, though not in 
i large quantities, through Szechuen into Shenai. Shansi; ftod 
| Kansu. 

( The Consul at Hankow makes the same statement as to the 
I eastward flow of the Szechuen opium, but it is remarked 
; *tliat he says, it is Szechuen, and not Yunnan opium, that is 
i consumed in Shensi. This statement is more likely the correct 
one, for it will be observed that the Shanghai delegates: make 
| the Yunnan opium reach Shensi through the producing districts 
j of Szechuen ; it is unlikely, if this were the case, that Szochuen 
| opium would not go also. 9 

The Consul at Canton, writing in 1869 of the Yunnan opium, 

! says that it \h brought into the Kwangtuug province, and 
' estimates its import at 75 chests a month, or 900 a year. And 
I the Consul at Hankow makes a statement of similar effeot that 
! nearly all the opium produced in Yunnan is consumed in that 
I province, and Kweichow and Kwangtse, so that Yunnan appears 
1 to supply tho whole south-western quarter, of China, while the 
| Szechuen spreads from the south-western quarter north-east- 
| wards, and eastwards. 

Tho extent of the whole exportation of native opium may be 
judged of from tho quantity of it received in Shanghai alone, a 
place remote from the producing districts and easily accessible 
to foreign opium. The Shanghai Courier of June 1869 says that 
large parcels of native opium have been imported and offered. 

| at a price much lower than Indian, and the Messrs. Sassoon, 

> Shanghai merchants, estimate tho consumption of it at 600 
j chests per mouth. 

I Much of the quantity thus exported is intended for adnltera- 
| tif>n with the foreign drug. 

j But during the past few years, not only has the exportation 
and consumption of Szechuen and Yunuaii drug extended, but 
j cultivation lias greatly increased also in other parts of China. 

I Kwangtuug did not afford a very favourable soil, and the 
| cultivation there had not very much extended, but supplies were 
i coming into it from Hounan in the north. 

! In Hounan and Hoope opium was said to be grown over a 
very large aiea, though tlio Shanghai delegates did not consider 
tho produce to be of any commercial iuqiortance, by which, itiH 
presumed, they mean thut it only creates and supplies a local 
demand. In* fact, the Hankow Consul states that the whole 
produce of Hounan is only 42 chests and Hoope, as we have seen, 
derives most of its opium from Szechuen. North of these two 
come Slionsi and Honan, in tho former of which there was 
already a considerable cultivation in 1864. There is still a 
largo area under opium in Shensi, but the produce is 
of inferior quality ; and as Shensi imports native opium to a 
considerable extent, it is probably not very favourably circum¬ 
stanced for cultivation. In Honan, the growth of opium is said 
to be steadily extending. In Kiangsi also the cultivation was in¬ 
creasing, the south-west of the province being tho principal 
cultivating area. And even in Chekiang, tho very centre of the 
eastern cost of China, wo are informed teat the cultivation was 
rapidly spreading, and the crop of 1869 exceeded by one-half 
that of 1868. 

In January 1869, a proclamation against opium was put out 
by the Kmpcror, and it starts with tne statement that opium, 
commencing in Kamm (tho remote and rebellious of districts of 
Szeehen and Yunnan are apparently ignored) and spreading into 
Shensi and Shan Hi (whore we have already seen it) had recently 
extended into Honan. Kwangsu, and Shantung, the last two being 
pro vinces on the coast of the Yellow Sea, where we havtf not yet seen 
it. This edict had very little effect, aud tho little it had soon passed 
away. In fact, it is the opinion and action of the local authori¬ 
ties, and not of the imperial, which for the most part rules 
matters in China ; and the "fact that the Governors of Kiangsu, 
Hokwang and Szochuen are all in favour of opium cultivation, 
and think it might bo made a source of imperial revenue, is 
quite enough to over-ride any imperial edict against it. In fact, 
it is doubtful if the edict was ever promulgated in Szechuen, at 
least till very long alter it came out. 

As regards Shantung, which has just been mentioned as one 
of tlie provinces specified in the edict, we havo some particular 
information from the Consul at Cliefoo. The production amount¬ 
ed to 100 or 200 chests, and was increasing from year to year. 
The whole, however, was consumed near the place of production. 

No mention has as vet l>ecn mado of another direction in 
which the cultivation of 1 opium was extending, for within the 
past few years a new opium province has started up away in 
Manchuria and Mongolia, north and north-east of China proper, 

1 a region which, like Szechuen, has become an exporting district. 
A Rev. Mr. Williamson, in 1869, wrqte as follows of this part of 
the empire :— 

“ A few years ago opium was a stranger to this quarter of the 
world, but now it is vising with great rapidity into ominous and 
terrible significance.” In some places it had been grown for 
several years, in other places for only two or three, and in some it 
was just commencing. The cultivation was more profitable than 
that of pulse or any gram, in the proportion of 24 to 14. The 
opium was exported to Pekin and westwards of it. 

According to Mr. Keswick, a Hongkong merchant, it passed 
into Manchuria from Shensi. 
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The Tien-teiiT Consul, writing in 1809, spoke of the vast region 
of eastern Mongolia and northern ana central Manchuria 
sending down supplies towards Newchwang, the port nearest 
that pent of the country. 

The Consul at Newchwang also wrote of this importation and 
estimated it at 1,300 chests, and a Shanghai firm wrote that the 
natives of Manchuria were more and more turning their atten¬ 
tion to it. But Szechuou opium found its way to the same place 
also, coming round by Shrusi. 

IV.—Competition with hull an Opium. 

Such then being the extent and direction of the trade in 
Native opium, it is important to examine how far its introduction 
has interfered with the trade in Indian opium. 

In the western provinces we have seen that almost the whole 
consumption is of native opium. There never was any but a 
very limited imjxjrt of Indian opium to that part of China, and 
the effect, so far as regards it, probably was only this, that the 
native opium prevented that extension of imjjortatiun of Indian 
opium which wo might otherwise reasonably have expected from 
tne more complete opening up of the port of Hankow. 

At Canton not much effect hail as yet (1 869) been produced 
upon the import of Indian opium, but the Consul wrote that 
the growth of native opium had increased considerably during 
the past few yearn, unu bade fair to prove a formidable rival to 
the Italian production, particularly if increased consumption 
were to favour improvement in cultivation. As yet thore were 
only germs of a formidable competition ; and native opium had, 
so far as regards tlie city itself, been used ouly to mix with 
Indian opium. 

From Hankow we have valuable information on this head. 
They point out the recent general increase of cultivation in the 
west and north, and say that only governmental interference 
prevonts its extension to the sea-board provinces ; they consider 
the matter only us a question of time, for opium- cultivation has 
taken too firm a hold in the country ever to be repressed. They 
talk of opium as an import that is likely to diminish, 
and estimate that other foreign goods will take its place. 

From Hankow, wo learn in the report for 1869, that since 
autumn of 1868, native opium had formed a common article of I 
commereo in the market, aud the two productions are talked of j 
as rivals, and as being treated as such by the native authorities. 

From the Consul at Tien-tsin, we learn that native opium has 
been increasing, and Malwa (the principal foreign importation) 
lias been decreasing, since 1866. The price also of foreign opium 
lias l>een decreasing, and the conclusion must be that native is 
taking the place of Indian opium. Opium smoking is stated to 
be on the increase, so that it is plain that the increased demand | 
for native opium is the cause of the reduced demand for Indian. 

A year later, in the Tien-tsiu Report for 1869, the same features 
are apparent, and the same conclusions are related. “ From, 
all 1 can gather there is no doubt that the consumption of the 
native drug is .increasing considerably, and to the prejudice of 
the Indian.” It is stated also that the trade in Indian opium is 
beginning to be a losing trade. 

From Newchwang the report is different. The consumption 
of native opium is increasing, especially in the interior, but tho 
importation of foreign opium has not decreased. 

The Shanghai Courier of 9th June 1869 thus writes:—“Extinc¬ 
tion more qr less rapid is threatened by the progress of tho 
poppy cultivation in this country.’’ They say that in 1868 there 
was an unusually successful crop in Western China, and that 
the Chinese drug almost entirely supplanted the foreign kind 
in many places formerly supplied from Hankow, and actually 
made its way to Shanghai wtiere large parcels of it had recent¬ 
ly boen exposed for sale at a price considerably below that of 
Indian. 

Large quantities of opium (this is still a quotation from the 
Courier ) brought, from tho districts bordering on Manchuria 
interfere seriously with the market for Indian kinds at New¬ 
chwang. In fact native opium is now mot with in all 
the principal marts of Northern China, and while it mono¬ 
polizes the consumption in many parte of the interior—nearer 
the coast it is principally used in admixture with Malwa. Mal- 
Wii has been recently falling in price solely through the competi¬ 
tion of native opium. It will ultimately reach a low enough 
price successfully to compete with native, but meantime there is 
danger that the consumers become habituated to native opium. 

The Chinese firm above alluded to corroborate these state¬ 
ments in saying that the bulk of the population prefer native 
opium for its cheapness, and even the rest mix their foreign with 
native. If this occurs at Shanghai, it may be understood how 
greatly the import trade generally is affected. 

* • # # # 

We have reserved for the last place the opinion of the Shan¬ 
ghai delegates, which is of much more weight than any yet quoted, 
and which is said by Sir R. Alcook to represent the opinion of all 
who are most conversant with the subject. 

Cultivation, they say, is very profitable, and everywhere it is 
increasing- Proclamations against it go out from time to time, 
but fall harmless to the ground. The cultivation is too common 


a thing to he now put down, and the executive authorities are 
obliged to shut their eyes to it. Some of the other papers say 
the same thing, that proclamations have been pat oht, but that 
they are practically ineffective. 

Consumption of opium is everywhere increasing at a rapid 
pace, the natural result of the cheapness of the opium ; eight 
out of every ten men, and five out of every ten women, according 
to the popular belief, smoke. The higher classes are becoming 
so alarmod at the spread of the habit that they ore beginning, by 
their example, to discourage it. • 

Yunnan and Szeohuen are favourably situated for communica¬ 
tion with the rest of the empire, having water t^nsport to the 
southern, central, and eastern provinces, and land transport to the 
northern. And though native drug is inferior in strength and 
flavour to tho imported, its cheapness has enabled it entirely to dis¬ 
place foreign drug in the interior of the country. At Shanghai, 
after paying all charges, it can he laid down at 70 per cent, of 
the price of Malwa, before paying any taxes. The cheapness of 
native drug is the present cause of the exclusion of Malwa, but 
tho taste for native drug once formed will tend to perpetuate the 
exclusion, even should the economical consideration pass 
away. 

They then show from the figures of importation that the im¬ 
port of Indian opium, lip till IHfiO, rose year by year at a high 
rate. Up till 1855 it still rose, but after that year it was sta¬ 
tionary. Rut there is so much concurrent testimony to tho fact 
that consumption is increasing year by year, and at a faster rate 
than it did before 1854, that no other conclusion can he arrived 
at than that native-grown opium is actually superseding the 
Indian product. 

There is one thing to be observed with reference to this reason¬ 
ing, namely, that one reason of the supply having remained sta¬ 
tionary sineo 1855 was, that no more was produced in this count¬ 
ry, and that there wore great difficulties in producing more. Tho 
more correct, reasoning would have been that the increased 
demand after 1854-55 not being met by an increased supply, ran“ 
up the prices so high as to bring native opium into the market. 

V.—Pries of ChinasiOpium and of Indian. 

We may proceed now to collect the information regarding the 
price, as compared with that of foreign opium, at which native 
opium can he produced and brought into market. 

In the early days of the cultivation, about 1840 to 1848, when 
large fees had to be paid to bribe tbo Mandarins, and great 
risk was incurred in the cultivation, it is stated that it could 
not be produced under Rs. 1,350 a chest, and by this is appa¬ 
rently meant the price in tho producing; regions. This statement, 
however, is perfectly irreconcilable with that of the Consul at 
Canton, who says that small quantities of the “coarse and fetid” 
opium then produced wore brought there in 1847-48 and sold at 
a rate equal to Rs. 3<)0 only per chest. This last is probably 
the more reliable statement of the two. In 1854-55 the price at 
Canton was over Rs. 700 per chest, and in 1859-60 it was about 
Rs. 1,300, the difference being probably duo in a great measure 
to improvement in quality. 

From tho reports obtained in 1864 we obtain the fol¬ 
lowing information as to the prices ruling in the various ports. 

At Ilanlow,'which is nearest tho seat of opium cultivation, na¬ 
tive opiunreost 30 per cent, of foreign, but the additional strength 
of foreign more than made up for this difference. Tho price of 
Malwa at Hankow was at that time (judging from the price at 
other places) about Rs. 1,700, and Patna probably about Rs. 1,600; 
and native opium must therefore have been about Rs. 1,150. 
This must have boen the clieapt ,t price at which opium could at 
that time be laid down in Hankow, for as thq Indian opium was 
at that time overcoming the native, it is fair to assume that the 
native was selling at no artificially raised price. 

At Shanghai at the same time the native opium was selling at 
Rs, 1,125, while Malwa was at Rs. 1,590, and Behar at Rs. 1,500 
The Hongkong prices at the same time were Rs. 1,520 for Malwa 
and Rs. 1,440 for Behar. The native opium at this price was 
producing no effect in the demand for foreign. 

At Canton the price of native opium was Rs. 940 against 
Patna Rs. 1,190 (?) and Malwa Rs. 1,510, and it was not affect¬ 
ing tho demand for foreign opium. 

At Newchwang, in 1861, the price of native opium was Rs. 
900, and of foreign Rs. 1,800. This price (Rs. 900) seems lower 
than the prices quoted above as ruling in 1863. The reason was 
likely this, that native opium was then unknown at Newchwang, 
and there was hardly any demand for it. This farther appears 
from the fact that f;hc importation of it oeased after 1861 at 
Newchwang. 

At the treaty ports in 1864, therefore, the price of native 
opium was about two-thirds that of foreign. In the interior 
foreign cost a little more, as it was sure to have some duties to 
pay in passing from the ports into the interior while native * 
could reach the interior just as cheaply as it could reach tho treaty 
ports. 

We come now to the papers of 1£69, and before stating their 
contents, it may be well to mention that the prices in Hongkong 
were as follows Behar opium during the last half of 1868 
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and the first half of 1869, waa at Bb. 1,420 or ho ; Malwa during 
the same time was at Be, 1,460, except that iu the beginnings 
1869 it got up to about Be. 1,500. 

From Hankow we learn that the price of opium in the pro- 
during districts was about Be. 690, while Indian opiuin laid 
down in Szechuen would cost nearly Bs. 1,950. In Hankow 
itself native opium cost about Rs. 1,000, while Indian was at 
about Bs. 1,710 at the end of 1869. A year before they were 
both cheaper, Bs. 870 and Bs. 1,530 respectively ; but the ratio 
is in both cases nearly the same, native costing about 40 per 
cent less than foreign. w At this price,*’ says the Hankow report 
for 1869, “ the importation of foreign opium is considerably snort 
for the last two seasons^ but this is not to be wondered at, when 
every shop-keeper in this and the surrounding districts advertises 
native drug for sale.” 

Of Canton we have only general information that foreign 
opium cost twice as much as native, but was nevertheless pre¬ 
ferred by many, and native was in fact used only to mix with 
foreign. The Consul, writing in May 1869, says that the price 
of native was about Rs. 900, and at that time the price of foreign 
must have been Bs. 1,500 at least. At this respective price 
foreign does not seem .to have been ousted at all, for though the 
Custom House figures showed a great falling off, little can be 
concluded from that, for it is said in the 1869 report that of the 
opium imported 92 per cent, comes in surreptitiously. The taste 
for native opium does not appear to have yet sprung up in 
Canton. 

At Shanghai, where both wore largely consumed, native cost, 
Rs. 1,100, Malwa Rs. 1,500, and Patna Rs. 1,300. 

At Tient-sin Malwa opium cost Rs. 1,590 or so, and native cost 
Rs. 1,060 or two-tliirds of Malwa. At these prices it was, accnrd- 
ing to the Consul’s opinion, ousting foreign opium. Malwa was 
slightly cheaper in 1869. 

At Newchwaug native opium costs Rs, 650 or 700 Icsh than 
foreign. Hut foreign must be rather dear in so remote a port, 
possibly Rs. 1,800. 

• Up to this point the information as to priees has been taken 
only from the Consul’s mid custom officers’ reports, and they 
lead to the conclusion that native opium is produced iu western 
China at a cost of about Rs. 650. When it gets to Hankow the 
cost, including the various taxes it has paid, is about Rs. 950 and 
when it gets to the eastern coasts of China, its value is about 
Rs. 1050 to 1,150. At the treaty ports the price of native is about 
two-thirds that of foreign, and at these prices they complete on fair 
terms. At Hankow, where the difference in price iR more than 
one-third in favour of the native, native has the advantage, and 
in the interior of the country, where native costa the same ns it. 
does iu the treaty ports, but foreign costs more (ha\iug various 
transit duties to pay), native also has the advantage. 

The conclusion of the Shanghai delegates are almost the same 
as those just stated. 


VI.— r Phe qualify of Natl no Opium. 
ft remains to compare the native and the foreign opium as 
suiokahlo articles, and here it may bo convenient to distinguish 
the various sorts of Chinese opium by their Chinese names. We 
may therefore explain that Nantu signifies the opium grown in 
Yunnan, Chuentu signifies the opium grown in Nezchuen, and 
Kweichowtu signifies the opium grown in Km'ichviv ;^he names 


if 


•rovinces. 
iclves are 


be’ing in each case taken from those of the producing 

The only opiums about, which we need concern ou: 
tile three sorts just mentioned, and perhaps also the sort import¬ 
ed from Manchuria. The opium of other places cannot yompare 
with this in quality, and moreover it hardly comes into Competi¬ 
tion with Indian opium, being consumed only where it is grown. 

Tho manner in which opium is used for smoking must be first 
stated. The opium is first to bo purified, and with this object it 
is boiled so as to mix with water, then strained, and then boiled 
down to viscidity. When cool it js fit for smoking. Tho smoker 
taking a little of it on a noodle-point, kneads it, and burns it. a 
little by occasionally passing it through flame ; the object of 
this proofs being apparently only still more to dry it. When 
its consistency is like that of wax it is formed into a cone round 
the needle, and then the point of the cone being introduced into 
a hole in the pipe, the needle is withdrawn and the opium is then 
applied to flame, and inhalation made through tho passage left 
by the withdrawing of the needle. 

We have already referred to the groat improvement that bad 
taken place in the quality of Chinese opium before 1864. We 
shall now note what is said about its quality in 1869. 

The Canton Consul writes: “ Of late it has not been inferior in 
quality to Malwa, although iu flavour it is weakor than the 
foreign opium, and it is said to be less hurtful to the constitution. 
The opium-smoking shops use a mixture of 7/10ths foreign and 
3/10ths native drug.” In 1864 a Canton officer had writ¬ 
ten that the native opium was hardly used in its pure state, 
as its grassy taste caused it to bo disliked, but this was 
less perceptible than before, os attention had been given to the 

W Jn the Consul’s report from Kewkiang, the following occurs 
(Kewkiang being an internal port appears to have good infor¬ 


mation on the subject):—“ The native drug is inferior in 
quality, bitter to the palate, and deficient* in strength 
and flavour. People accustomed to it prefer it, as though 
its Ixnug weaker they can enjoy it longer without becoming 
intoxicated.” The properties of the foreign drug when 
prepared-are estimated at 30 to 50 per cent, greater than 
the native. And the foreign drug also gives more of the 
prepared drug, giving 75 percent., while Szeohueu opium* gives 
58 to 70 only. The difference in strength's accounted for partly 
by the fact that the native drug does not burn so well as the 
foreign. In fact the refuse of the fflwt preparation con be 
rc-boiled and again used. 

Iu the same report it is said that most of what is sold in 
Hankow or comes further east is used for admixture with foreign, 
but not more than 33 per cent, can be mixed without its be¬ 
coming perceptible to a snicker, by which is probably meant, so 
far perceptible as to be liable to objection, as a detraction from 
the purity or strength, or flavour of the article. 

The Consul at Newchwaug writes of native opium, that “good 
opium yields 90* per cont. of the prepared drug; the second class 
yields only 70 per cent.. The best Indian opium yiehls only 85 
|>er cent., but tho strength and flavour aro much mq>crior to those 
of native growth. 

The same gentleman subsequently writes of tho opium grown 
in tho north of China—“ l am told this is the finest of all tho 
opium produced in China. It sometimes yields full weight of tho 
smoknble drug. Malwa 1 believe yiehls 80 to 85 per cent, of the 
pure drug ; this ranges somewhat higher, yielding from 85 to 90 
per rent,. Tho (Chinese opium is not only capable of being smoked 
twice, but the drug obtained from boiling the ashes is preferable 
to the first, preparation.” 

The Newehvvang report in 1867 talked of this northern opium 
its “well-flavoured, lmt deficient in strength.” 

'Pho China firm from which we have before quoted ranks the 
opium according to quality, after being boiled, thus—taking 
Malwa at 75, Yunnan was 50, Specimen 44*3, Kweicbjpw 43’5. 

In the Hankow report for 1869 it is written—“Of tho Szechuen 
drug, that, produced in Kaihsien and Poicliow approaches 
nearest, to the foreign article, yet it is not so tasty. In Szechuen 
it is held that one ounce of native drug produces less smokuble 
matter than the same quantity of foreign. It is moreover as¬ 
serted that the strength of the foreign drug is exhausted by one 
smoking, whereas the native article stands four or five re-prepara¬ 
tions.*’ 

'Phe following is taken from the report, of the Shanghai dele¬ 
gates :—The quality and strength of Szechuen opium varies 
according to the district. Fungtoo opium yiehls 75 i>er cent. of 
extract, Foo 7<> per cent., Kai 80 per cent. Of Yumiaii opium, 
which it may be remarked realizes in the Chiuu market a higher 
price than Szechuen, and iR generally admitted to he the beHt, 
they write .- The Nantu yields 80 per cent, of extract, is of liner 
quality ami possesses better medicinal piojKjrties than the 
Szechuan, and is longer iu consuming. 

In comparing, upon the basis of the information thus given, 
the native ami the foreign opium, the following conclusions seem 
to be indicated :— 

(1.) Chinese opium, iu respect of its stuudard of purity, and 
of the nafnrr of its properties, so lar as a smoker is concerned, 
does not differ from Indian opium. 

(2.) Indian opium, however, exhibits those properties in u 
moro marked degree; in other words, it, is of great strongth and 
preferable flavour. The preferable flavour is everywhere admit¬ 
ted, and is in every ease an element of preference. The greater 
strength is not so, for many people prefer what is weaker; and 
the Indian opium is to such people too strong for their taste. 

(3.) The additional strength is partly an inherent quality, just 
as the hotter flavour is, and it is parti v the result of a difference*, 
in the capability of consumption. Tlio native opium consumes 
neither so readily nor so completely as tho Indian; not so readi¬ 
ly, inasmuch as it takes a longer time to consume; nor so com¬ 
pletely, for the asli after tho first consumption cun lie boiled a 
second time, and the second preparation can be again consumed. 
This can never be done with indium Indian, however, gives, to 
begin with, a larger proportion of consumable matter than native 
opium. 

Apart, therefore, from the flavour, which is un indisputable 
advantage possessed by the Indian opium, tho difference between 
the two is the difference between a smaller pleasure spread ovor 
a longer time, and a greater pleasure enjoyed during a shorter 
time. 

As to the mere quantity of pleasure contained in the same 
bulk, if it were possible to make such a comparison, tho differ¬ 
ence is in favour of Indian opium ; that is, if the consumption 
of the Indian could be so retarded as to make it give out only 
tho same strength as the native, then it would out-last the some 
quantity of native by a proinirtion probably not far different 
fronf the ratio which the prices ordinarily bear to each other. 


* The original lay* IS, bat 90 U clearly meant. 
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TH€ BP PCCT-I 871-72. 

(Abridged by the "Indian Daily New*.”) 

The Legislative Council of the Government of India met at 
Government House yesterday, the 9th March, 1871, at 3 p.m. 

The following members were present :—His Excellency the 
Right Hon'ble the Viceroy, (presiding,) His Highness the Ma¬ 
harajah of Jeypore, G. r O.S.I., Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple, 
K.C.S.I., Honhle J. Strochey, Hon’ble Mr. Ellis, Hon’ble Fitz- 
James Stephen, Q.C., Hon’ble Major-General Norman, C.B., 
Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Colonel the Hon’ble 
R. Strachey, C.S.I., Hon’ble Mr. Cockerell, Hon’ble Mr. Robin¬ 
son, Hon’ble Mr. Inglis, Hon’ble T. Cowie, and Hon’ble J. N. 
Bullen Smith, &c., Ac., Ac. 

Owing to the interest that the delivery of the budget statement 
invariably excites, and especially upon this as on the last oc¬ 
casion, the ordinary Council chamber was found too small for a 
large audience, and the Council accordingly met in the Marble 
Hall of Government House. The number of ladieH present, 
although it was notified that special arrangements had been 
mude for their having an opportunity of hearing the financial 
statement, was but small. There was a good attendance in the 
Hall consisting principally of the official and commercial classos. 
There were also a numlwr of native gentlemen present. The 
seats were taken early, the proceedings commencing at 3-15 p.m. 
and ending alxmt 6 p.m. Several persons left the Hall however 
before the conclusion of Sir Richard’s statement. 

His Excellency the Viceroy having taken his seat, called upon 
the Financial Minister to make his annual budget- statement. 

Sir Richard Temple, in submitting the financial budget 
of British India, for the official year 1871-72, said that this was 
the twelfth annual statement presented since the creation of the 
existing financial system. He would proceed to deal with the 
figures in tfce same order as that observed in all provious state¬ 
ments ; namely, first the actuals of 1869-70 ; second, the regular 
estimate of 1870-71 ; lastly, the budget estimate for 1871-72. 
He would take the figures from the combined statement in the 
same manner as he did last year, and would begin with the 
past year 1869-70. The Council would remember that the 
regular estimate for that year exhibited an anticipated deficit of 
income of .£625,594, or more than half a million sterling. The 
actual figures now showed a surplus of £l18,068. The receipts 
of the year were taken in the regular estimate at £50,297,052 ; 
tlie>' have proved to bo more by .£004,029. This favorable 
difference in the cx|K’nditure arose chiefly in the military 
accounts and partly also from the umount of unpaid di¬ 
vidends, and from other sources. I n a won 1, the largest differ¬ 
ence in the whole account, £315,116, was owing to the favorable 
financial effect of the military reduction that had been ordered. 
Iu the original estimate a large deficit was anticipated on ac¬ 
count of the fall of opium and various financial measures were 
taken to prevent the threatened deficit. The result proved that 
there was an actual surplus of £118,668. This was owing part¬ 
ly to management anil partly to fortune. It seemed to be under¬ 
stood in some quarters that the. favourable results just descrined 
were not the result of the financial measures introduced, which 
were absolutely unnecessary. He would declare, for the last 
time that those measures were both just and necessary, and that, 
there was fiot any difference of opinion hi the Government of In¬ 
dia on the subject. He then demonstrated that these measures 
bettered the account by one million and a half, and it seemed to 
him that this was as strong a financial justification of these 
measures, as could bo reasonably expected. In some other quar¬ 
ters, again, it was thought that the small surplus had cut away 
tho ground for the increased rate of income-tax in 1870-71. He 
could admit however nothing of the sort. The condition and 
prospects of tho year 1870-71 must first be considered. Tho es¬ 
timate of that year was framed on a data of its own. Even if the 
actual figures of tho year 1869-70 had been known, tho prospect 
of deficit in 1870-71 would have remained. The surplus of one 
year could not mitigate the prospect of deficit in another. 

The receipts were estimated m the budget at £49,479,585; 
they are now estimated at £51,048,900, showing a difference in 
favor of some £1,569,315. Of this increase the main item was 
one milliou under tho head of opium. In this last exposition he 
gave to the Counoil the reasons why the estimate of opium had 
been cautiously framed. The improvement of the opium trade 
in China must have had its causes, one of which was perhaps 
the indigenous culture of the opium in China itself. However, 
whatever the real causos were, ha was not in a position to ex¬ 
plain satisfactorily. All he could say waB that the Council was 
careftilly watching every detail; but it must be added that at 
the commencement of the year they had no right whatever 
to reckon <m the improvement that has accrued. Therefore 
this stroke of fortune did not in the least shake his conviction 
of the prudence with which the estimate was made; nor did it 
encourage him to relax the watchfulness and caution nedessary 
' in framing the opium estimates for the coming year. y r 
There were some items of increase which required expld tation. 
There was an increase of £92,508 under land revenue, wttfch was 


owing to considerable in 

tiote of arrears outstanding from previous jeers 
The increase of £141.500 in Customs has accrued &t the \ 
of Calcutta, British Burmah, and Madras, and not At F 
The trade in piece-goods,,however, was not flourishing, in. „ 

as the sale oi these goods for the markets in the mteridr C 
not been favorable to importers. It Was a matter of negrat thas 
the increase of revenue did n6t indicate a corresponding im¬ 
provement in trade. 

The increase of £144,510 in the Post Office was wholly nomi¬ 
nal 

The increase of £289,226 in miscellaneous •receipts arose 
from a large item of assets of the Ameens’ Fund at Bombay 
being credited to Government. The increase of £166,775 in 
army receipts was owing to general augmentation under a variety 
of heads. There were, on the other hand, some instances of 
diminution, such as the deorease of £105,000 in assessed taxes. 
This meant that the 3£ income-tax was estimated to yield 
£2,180,000, and was now estimated to give £2,075,000. The fall¬ 
ing off chiefly arises from the circumstanoes of the tax-pay¬ 
ing classes having been less favourable than had been expect¬ 
ed. However the out-turn for tho year promised to be 
satisfactory. The Government hacl constantly observed the 
complaints that had been made regarding the assessment of 
the impost, and they had done all in their power to prevent just 
cause of complaint from arising. They could not hope that 
such causes would not occur, but it was noteworthy tnat on 
a circular being addressed by them to the several local Govern¬ 
ments in India, enquiring whether there were any known cases 
of oppression, they received replies from all of them (except tho 
Government of Bengid) to the effect that no such cases were 
known. Tho Government of Bengal, indeed, did transmit a 
resume of some thirteen cases ; this number is of course a matter 
for much regret, though relatively it was not large. 

Salt, again, showed a decrease of £72,870, which was how^ 

; ever counterbalanced by a decrease in tho charges of £82,519. 

| Less salt had been manufactured and sold than was expected at 
j the Sambhur Lake in Rajpootaua. 

| Another item of decrease was that of £107,670 in tho Mint 
receipts. Very little bullion had during the year been present¬ 
ed for coinage, owing to the unfavourable state of the exchanges. 

A further item of decrease was £ 129,280 in the forest re¬ 
ceipts. This arose from the consumption of timber by the rail¬ 
ways having been less than was expected. 

Tho not result was an incomo of upwards of fifty-one million 
1 pounds sterling, exclusive of net railway traffic receipts, winch 
amount if compared with corresponding amounts of previous 
; years, transcend them all, and is the largest revenue evor yet 
raised in British India. 

The ordinary expenditure of the year was estimated in the 
budget at £49,316,145 ; it is now estimated at £50,051,800, 
shewing a difference against them of £735,655. 

The hea\y increase (besides the minor items of increase) of 
£414,908 in the miscellaneous heading arose chiefly from what 
was technically called loss by exchange. 

! A new item would be perceived in the regular estimate which 
was not entered at all in the budget, namely, that of allotments 
for provirfial services, £ 200 , 000 . This entry appears for the, 
, first timer It relatos to the scheme Bet forth in tne Resolution 
' of December last, entrusting to local Governments increased 
’ finanoiul'bontrol in certain departments. In order that the 
. local Governments may bo able to inaugurate thiB plan success- 
1 fully, i^AaH found most desirable tq give them a special allot- 
| ment of funds to bogin with, in addition to the regular allotment 
| they,will receive year by year for the next an^ subsequent years. 

' It had Ixjon decided to make the special allotment from the 
1 resources of this year ; and to fix the amount at £200,000, to be 
: distributed ratoanly among the local Governments. 

The increase of £554,659 under the head of army has arisen 
partly in England and partly in India. The increase in England 
amounts to £361,859, and in India to £192,800. The increase 
in England was in overland transport charges, in furlough allow- 
! anccs. and for broech-loading arms. The increase m India 
| was aue to tho adjustment this year of a large sum on account 
i of the charges for the overland troop transports defrayed in past 
! years in India, which it was thought had been included iu the 
, home accounts. But for this arrear adjustment, the net charms 
I for the army in India would have been less than was originally 
I estimated by about £300,000. 

• The third item of increase was that of £319,517 under guargn- 
; teed interest in railway capital less net traffic receipts. This 
i arose from the net 'traffic receipts having fallen off ; they were 
1 estimated at £2,848,470 ; they are now estimated at £2,530,700. 
ThiB diminution was owing to the decrease of traffic earnings. 

So much for the increases. On the other hand,,there was along 
list of diminutions arising partly from estimates having been 
prudently framed, partly from savings having been effected* 
these range at amounts from £500 to £100,000, and occur hnder 
the heads of Interest, Refands. Land Revenue, Forests, Excise, 
Assessed Taxes, Customs, Mint? Telegraph. Adminfitratione, 
Minor Departments, Law and Juste*, Police, Marine^ BducatiOn, 
Ecclesiastical, Stationary and Printing, Allowances under Tree- 
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Sir Bichard then remarked upon these various allotments and 


In regard to the (perhaps unfortunately) cardinal importance 
of tbs revenue to the general finance, it would be advisable ^ to 
consider what would have been the situation had the opium in¬ 
crease of £ 1,074,619 not accrued Why, the consequence would 
have been that, apart from the exceptional allotments of £800,000 
to the local Governments wherewith to begin the provincial 
service scheme, and of £40,0i>0 to the trustees of the Indian 
Museum, he should have that day shown a surplus of £102,681, 
or almost exactly the sum originally estimated, viz,, £183,440. 
tfhifl proves the necessity of the financial measures proposed m 
the last exposition. 

When he said this the mind of the Council would revert to 
the enhancement in the rate of the income-tax. He apprehend¬ 
ed that in some quarters it would be held that the present anti¬ 
cipation of a considerable surplus proved that the inci eased rate 
vf income-tax was after all not necessary, but he could not 
in the least degree admit such an argument. The matter turned 
on this question—was the opium estimate in the budget a fair 
and prudent one according to the knowledge available at the 
fiyuft p If that estimate was fair and prudent, then there was no 
ground for impugning the justice and necessity of the enhanced 

income-tax. , . 

Me considered that if the opium estimate was proved to have 
been reasonable, then any attack on the financial necessity of 
the enhanced income-tax for the year must inevitably fail. 
Now what were the circumstances undei which the opium esti¬ 
mate was framed ? It was shown t hat theie had been a heavy foil 
In the mice of Bengal opium ; that fora whole year the decline 
bad been almost regular ami constant, and that the tendency was 
still downwards. He would nffinn that when the Bengal esti¬ 
mate was produced, it waa cnsideied not at nil too low, hut 
Quite high enough in non-official tit cleg, whe.e practical know¬ 
ledge whb in this respect most available. As legends the Malwa 
ouium.the facts were almost as unfavourable, and he would re¬ 
peat that without the income-tax at the 3| per cent. |pte, they 
must have produced a budget with a large deficit land that 
therefore the imposition of that tax was a matter o| financial 
necessity at that time , V 

As regards the surplus above shown for the current *ar, they 
must remember that it is only anticipated as probabletaud not 
yet actually, realised. It might even yet fail them more V less ; 
but if it shall be fully sustained by the ultimate evei.JBit will 
be most gratifying,* and will occur indeed not at all befimit is 

n0 Before entering into details qf the budget for 1871-7^Lhe 
would draw the attention of the Council to an important uni¬ 
fication in the form of the statement, for that year. This modi¬ 
fication had been made in order to give effect io the financial 
Resolution by the Government of India of the 14th December 
last. It will be remembered that by that resolution, an incro «sed 
degree of control financially was aocorded to the several local 
Governments in ^dia in ceri ain civil branches. It was to be 
honed that this concession will give the local Governments an 
additional interest in the- study and the enforcement, of economy 
in expenditure ; afford thorn a just inducement to supplement, 
their local receipts from time to time by methods either most 
acoentable to the people, or least fiaught with popular object ion; 
cause a more complete understanding to ar.se between the 
executive authorities and the tax-paying olasses respecting the 
development of fiscal resources; tew* the people to take a 
uraotioid share in provincial finance, and lead them up gradually 
£wnrdg a degree m self-government; and thus conduce to admin- 
ggjSKL as well os financial improvement He was sure that 
aM'msuure was advantageous to the imperial budget of British 

Council would perceive that the total amount of allot- 
provincial Mrvioe#** just defined, fin 1 ell the local 


He next explained at length the manner in which the regula¬ 
tion of the expenditure in these brandies was to be confided tp 
the local Governments subject to certain general conditions, tn 
the Bombay Presidency the matter was still under considera¬ 
tion. In Bengal proper, the local Government was Btill in com¬ 
munication with the Government of India as to the best way of 
carrying out this deoision. In the North-West Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Oudh, the local Governments had matured plans for 
provincial imposts, and bills to curry out these plans would be 
immediately submitted to the Council. 

Sir Richard then proceeded to deal with the figures of the 
budget for 1871-72. 

The receipts were taken at about 49 million*, ns cwmmred 
with the 51 millions of (he j ear about to close. The main bends 
of receipt closely followed the regular emimute f?>r 1869-70, 
The total value of the foreign trade was takeout JOoJ millions 
sterling; an improvement was exacted for ti e <-m lent year. 
There was a good prospect ns to jute ; cotton had fallen off 
slightly ; coflee and indigo were also promising. As regarded 
the iemission of the export duty on rice, he was not prepared 
in the present state of the finances to propose any change. 

The opium estimate whs taken at a little more than the 
amount which was received forthocurrent >ear, or just over 8 
mil lions gross. The precise number of clients to he sold in 1871-72 
depended upon the number of chests which it may he resolved 
to offer foi sale in the calendar year 1872, winch again depended 
upon the out-tum of the crop now about to he gathered. The 
weather in the opium-giowing districts of the Bengal Presidency 
waH reported of late somewhat unfavorable. F"i- ihe chests of 
1871-72, an average iniie of Its. 1,075 or £107-10$. per chest 
has been assumed. The average price per cliesr in lb70-7l bad 
been HA 1,120-8, (£112-1$). The prospects of the present ump 
in Malwa were repoited excellent. For Malwa, the duty being 
fixe*! at its. 600 a chest, the real point for fine* list was the number 
ot i bests likly to lie exported. 90,000 had been estimated us the 
total cheats for Bengal mid Bombay. 

Increase in the Forest, Telegraph, and Mint estimates were 
also noticeable. 

There were decreases under the heads of Law and Justice, 
Police and Education, under the new local scheme. * 

The Post Office showed a decrease of £29,500. 

Tho new telegraph rates had been so far successful as to 
cause au increase already of more than 60 per cent, m private 
telegrams ; but it was not a financial success. 

He now cam* to tho ordinal y expenditure of tho yoar, estimat¬ 
ed at about 49 millions, showing a reduction of £l,u46,30a This 
was satisfactory. , 

There were various small increases under headings relating to 
tho collection of the revenue, such as forests, excise, salt, and 
opium, which did not arise from any permanent accession to 
establishments, or such like expenditure. 

There were other increases, such as thoso un ler Stamps and 
Stationery. Administration, Agriculture and Commerce, Print- 
mg Establishments, &0, . T .. 

Decreases were shown under the heads or .Law and Justice 
(£53$,30t>), of Police (£2,269,600), of Education (£600,200). of 
Medical Services (£334,800), of Printing (£234,100), of Public 
Works, ordinary (£1,575,600)- 

The rate of oxchange taken was 1$. 10jd for the rupee, giving 
upon a supply of 9 milhous sterling a nominal loss of £494,600. 

The new head of alio'meats for provincial services 
(£4 799 300) comprised the im[>enal assignments made m»on 
the basis of the grants of 1870-71, to the several local Govern- 
monte in India for jails, registration, police, education,.Ac. 

The expenditure for the *.rmy was set down at £16,984,000. 
ahdfjng adeorease of £316,000. Of this decrease, £270,000 
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as also a reduction of £100,000, in the expenditure of the natiF* 
army for the coming year. Public works ordinary expenditure 
amounted to 2£ millions. The 2£ millions now remaining under 
the general control of the Government of India consisted of— 


Military. 

Civil Buildings. 

Roads and Communications ... 
Miscellaneous Public Improvements. 

Agricultural c . 

Establishment afcd tools and plant . 


£ 1 , 012,000 

160,700 

115.900 
20,800 

454.900 
005,400 


Total... 2,965,000 

The net amount to be paid on account of guaranteed railway 
interests was upwards of 1} millions. 

Sir Richard then dwelt at length on the growth of the gross 
guaranteed interest. 

Besides the ordinary expenditure, there was a proposed expen¬ 
diture for Public Works extraordinary, of upwards of 3$ millions 
to be provided for from borrowed funds, bringing up the total 
expenaiture, ordinary and extraordinary, to about 52jf millions. 

Tho adoption of the comparatively narrow gauge would cause 
a large saving both in origiual outlay and in subsequent working 
charges. 

Such, then, were the ftgureR for 1871-72. On a comparison of 
income with ordinary expenditure, the result was an equilibrium, 
supported by a small surplus of £93,400. Assessed taxes on the 
receipt side of tho budget for 1871-72 were set down at £600,000, 
which, us compared with tho current year, sIiowm a reduction 
in this taxation of £1,475,000. This was obtained by lowering 
the rate of assessment from 6 pics in tho rupee, or 31 per cent., 
to 2 pies in the rupeo, or a fraction over 1 por cent., and by rais¬ 
ing the minimum income liable to assessment from 500 llupoes 
to 760 Rupees ; in other words, by exempting incomes below 750 
Rupees. 

He now passed on to the provision of ways and means, and to 
the cash balance account. 

It was expected to commence the current year (1870-71) with 
a cash balance of 134 millions, and to close it with a balance of 
10J millions. On closing the account, however, finally for the 
previous year, they found an actual cash balance at the commence¬ 
ment of the current year of nearly 14 millions, which improve¬ 
ment was due to the actuul account of the previous year turning 
out more favourable than the regular estimate. It was expected 
that the current year, after its close, would leave a cash balance 
of about 16 millions, being millions better than the first esti¬ 
mate. Throughout the year the cash balances all over India had 
been very high. 

As might be expected under all these circumstances the pub¬ 
lic credit, as provod by the prices of Government stocks, had. 
on the whole, boen higher during tho current year than it haa 
over stood before. 

He would now advert to the loan arrangements for 1871 -72. 

Sir Richard then drew attention to the fast-growing inter¬ 
est on account of tho borrowings of municipalities for repro¬ 
ductive works. 

He next noticed oortain remarks which had boon made regard¬ 
ing the aocounts of the Home Treasury of tho Government of 
India which are kept in England. It had been said that the 
expenditure in England on account of India is incurred without 
sufficient reference to the authorities in India, and that tho 
detailed accounts of it are not made known in India. This he 
showed not to be the cose by a reference to the Gazette of 
India, in which the account had been rogulary published. 

He next noticed very biiefiy several measures which have 
been adopted in connexion with finance. 

These embraced tho Presidency Savings Bank at Calcutta and 
the district Savings Banks, under that name iu the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. 

The paper currency reserve for raising the limit from four 
millions to six, which bill had since passed into law, was then 
dwelt upon. 

The money order system in India, in like manner, and the 
subject of the circulation of the new ten rupee gold pieces, were 
also notioed at length. 

“ Such, then, continued Sir Richard, “ is tho exposition which 
I have this day to offer. The main points have been— 

“ That for 1869-70, instead of an anticipated deficit of £625,694 
there has been on actual Burplus of £118,668; 

“ That for 1870-71 the surplus estimated in the budget at v 
£163,440 is now estimated at £997,100, or 1 million; .' *| 

11 That this surplus is really due. to an unlooked for aocessiqn 
.of opium revenue; 

“That without this acoession of opium revenue there would 
have been little more than an equilibrium bebweon inpome and 
ordinary expenditure ; 

“ That for 1871-72 there is estimated a small surplus of ii 
overlbrdinary expenditure of £93,400 ; 

“ That this estimate is arrived at after a large abatement 
income-tax; the lowest incomes assessable, namely, th< 
tween Rs. 700 and 500 being exempted altogether, and “ 



Tor *11 classes being lowered from 3} to a fraction above 
1 percent.; 

*Tbat this change in the inoomt'taz causes a reduction of It 
million of direct taxation ; “ ■ * • 

“ That tha*exemption of moom** between 750 And 000 Rupees 
reduces the total number of persons assessed, 480,000, by frilly 
one-half, and releases 240,000 tax-payers ; 

“ That the ordinary expenditure for the coming year shows ft 
decrease of one million or expenditure as compared with the cur¬ 
rent vear ; 

“ That, subject to certain conditions, an increased financial 
control has been entrusted to the several local Governments in 
respect of jails, registration, polioe, education, tpads, other than 
military, and civil buildings ; 

“ That the grants by the general Treasury for these services 
have been reduced by £331,038, and that a fixed limit is imposed 
on the imperial expenditure on these departments ; 

“ That for these provincial services throughout India, al¬ 
lotments have been made of 4f millions distributed among the 
various local Governments ; 

“ That apart from the allotments made to the looal Govern¬ 
ments, under these provincial services for roads and buildings, 
the ordinary Public Works grant in India has been brought 
down to 2£ millions ; 

rt That 3J millions have been raised by loan in England since 
my last statement was made, while on a little above one million 
has been expended on public works extraordinary ; 

That 3£ millions are proposed to be spent on Public Works 
extraordinary during tho coming year 1871-72, 2£ millions being 
provided for by loan in England ; 

“ That owing to tho improvements in the account of the income 
and ordinary expenditure of Government, and the temporary 
diminution of expenditure on Public Works extraordinary, and 
on construction of the guaranteed railways, tho cash balances in 
India are very high, and that no loan is proposed in this 
country ; 

“ That during the current year various measures relating to 
finances have boen carried out, such as the coinage of ten rupee 
and five rupee gold pieces j the legalization of a five rupee note 
iu tho paper currency ; the introduction of district savings* 
banks in the interior of the country.” 

Sir Rrichard concluded an unusually elaborate address with 
somo remarks upon the financial policy of the Government, 
upon the distinction preserved between various classes of expen¬ 
diture, and upon the retrenchments made in the civil and mili¬ 
tary branches of expenditure. 


PUBLIC WORKS—1870-71. 


PROVIDED POR BV LOANS. 

Balance brought forward. 

Loams Raised. 

England— 

Proceeds of 4 per cent. Stock..£2,010,606 

India Loan from tho Maharajah Holkar 
for a State Railway . 260,000 


£2,321,132 


Deduct^ 

2,260,606 


Debt Laid in India.. 

.. 610,000 


Extra< m)iNA by Receipts— 

1,760,606 

Bomfay Municipality. 

Mamas East Coast Canals. 

14,800 

1,000 

800 


Oo/Soamund. Munigipoli ty... 

M 

16,100 

l 

Extraordinary Expenditure— 


£4,087388 


/irrigation Works, India. 

* England 


.£808*000 
.. 1,300 


£809,800 

State Railways, India.£300,000 

England. 73,000 


Loans— 

To Calcutta Port TrnBt .. 

Simla Municipality. 

Umrit8ur Municipality . 

Bombay Port Fund.. 

Oawnpore Municipality. 

Nagpore Municipality. 

Madras Municipality... 

Bast Coast Canals, Madras .. 

Ootacamund Municipality.. 


873,600 


1,182,800 


5,000 
22,600 
170,100 
20,000 
6,000 
58,000 
2,600 
900 


813,380 


Probable Balance to be carried to Account far 1871*72. 


1*406*400 

2,591,488 
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TfflS iHtolAN ECONOlfasT. 


BBDQET ESTIMATE,—(•71-72- 

tHOUVD AJND INDIA* 



+ 68,200 
+8,800 
—29.500 
+19,400 
—288,800 
—252,900 
—34,2oO 
—62,200 
—14,800 
—98,800 


479,707 47,416,200—1,894,800 
819,000 —84,000 

270 109,900 —7,700 

490,300 +22,700 

Stt.ftfiR 2A7Aftft +18*800 


50,901,0811 49,479,5851 51,048,90o| 2,082,6801 513,365f§49,098,900|—1,960,000 


Expenditure. 


1. —Interest on Fundod and Unfunded debt ... 

2. —Interest on Service Funds and other Ac¬ 

counts. 

3. —Refunds and Drawbacks . 

4. —Land Revenue. 

B.-jForest. 

6. —Exoise on Spirit a*and Drugs. 

7. —Assessed Taxes . 

8. —Customs. . 

9. —Salt . 

10. —Opium .. .. . 

11. —Stamps and Stationery . 

12. —Mint . 

13. —Post Office . 

14. —Telegraph .. . 

15. —Administration . 

16. —Minor Departments. 

17. —Law and Justice . 

Police . 

18. —Marine. 

Education . 

19. —Ecclesiastical. 

20. —Medical Services . 

„ Printing. 

21. —Political Agencies . 

22. —Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 

and Engagements . 

23. —Superannuation, Retired add Compassionate 

Allowances . 

24. —Miscellaneous. 

25. —Allotments for Provincial Services* 


Actual., 

1SW-70. I ,g 70 . ?1 


Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


£ I £ £ 

4,982,420 5,300,538 5,295,800 


627,267 

465,094 

2,458,389 

313,477 

256,528 

41,701 

181,456 

391,485! 

1,820,683 

274,160 

101,164 

688,483 

553,401 

1,389,875' 

234,680 

2,%2,926 

2,4§>,l3ll 


514,002 

400,000 

2,497,612 

437,540 

288,994 

59,100 

189,214 

499,019 

2,013,110 

245,440 

95,908 

729,583 

589,719 

1,400,601 

239,167 

3,009,432 

2,319,964 

784,100 

680,630 

169,795 

503,654 

222,279 

313,675 


545.500 
338,600 

2,410.100 

386,000 

273,300 

43,700 

185,000 

416.500 
2,065,000 

243.900 
• 66,600 

775.500 
637,100 

1,363,000 

218.900 
2,962,400 
2,269,500 

733,700 

606,200 

153,600 

505,200 

200.500 
328,000 


1,332,515^ 

1,059,838 


1,787,090 1,729,9001 


1,458,900 

1,400,100 

200,000 


Budget 

crease. Estimate, 
1871-72. 

£ £ 
4,738 6,372,000 


628,100 

336,000 

2,530,600 

451.100 

294.700 
43,400 

193,400 

462.700 
2,102,900 

265,500 

71,700 

756.100 
615,000 

1,437,200 

235,600 

2,427,100 

777,800 

164.900 
170,400 

299.900 


57,1901 1,720,800 


Budget 

compared 

with 

Regular. 

£ - 

+76,200 

—17,400 
—2,600 
+120,500 
+65,100 
+21,400 
—300 
+8,400 
+46,200 
+37,900 
+11,600 
+5,100 
—20,400 
—21.600 
+74,200 
+10,700 
—535,300 
-2,209,500 
+44,100 
•-606,200 
+11,300 
—334,800 
—200,500 
—28,100 


11,376,253 
V 985,192 


82,647 

414,908 

200,000 


Army. 

Public Works Ordinary 
Railways . 


Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital* Less Net 
Traffic Receipts % . 


27,501,332 27,651,511 27,712,600 842,731 

... 16,329,739 15*45,341 16,300,000 554,659 

... 5,034,566 3,#8,400 3,940,600 

309,712 m3,710 222,000 


Public Works Extraordinary 


Surplus Excluding P. W. Extraordinary... 


tteed Interest 


1,647,0 64] 1,557,183 1,876,700 319,517 

AO,782,413 49,31 A145 50,051,800 1,710,907 
2,599,614) 3,062jU)0 1,146,800 


53,382 ,027 62,378,445 51,198,600 1,716,907 

... 118,668 16 3,440j 99 7,100 ... 

.. 4,176,008 4,405,354 4,407,400 ... 

.. 2,628,944 2,848,17* 2,530,700 


... 1,425,700 —33,200 

1,192,700 —207,400 
4,799,300+4,599,300 

781,7421 28,564,100 +851,600 
16,984,000 —310,000 
57,800 2,365,000 —1,675,600 

141,710 235,500 +13,600 

1,856,900 +19,800 

981,262 49,005,500—1,046.300 
1,916,600 3,626,000 +2,479,200 

2,896,752 52,631,500+1,432,900 


4,038,600 

2,781,700 


Guartti^sed. Interest, Less netgrafflp Receipts..,! 1,547,064| 1,557,18A1,876,700l | I 1,856,90q 


AMpb niafr ai»made r—Jaile, BegiAtfoB, Police, Education, Medical Serrlccs, Printing, P«ttj Conatruotion 
aadRspain («x*ftixif aadOpiu® Dtpattnints), Boada other than Milit ary, cm BuildlDs>, a&dMlsceUaucous public ImprorcmeSte. 




































Estimated Receipts and Payments in Bngfartd and India dating Him 


Receipts. 


A. 

6. 

7. 

A. 

0. 

0. 


Opening Balance «•. 

Ordinary Income . 

Nqb Railway Traffic Re¬ 
ceipts. 

Deposits repayable and 
Advances recovered, Ac. 

Local Remittances. 

Remittance Account. 

Abyssinian /Expedition... 
Bills of Exchange and| 
Specie Remittances. 

Railway Cap.tal. 

Borrowed. 


Total. 


England. 


2,892,483 

209,700 


129,000 

134,800 

9,000,000 

6,832,000 

2,010,600 


21,208,583 


India. 


Total 


13,940,451 

50,839,200. 

2,530,700, 

13,833,30oj 

701,000 

1,459,500, 

10 , 000 , 


4,060,100 


Payments. 


16,832,93411. 

51,048,900|12. 

2,530,700 la 

13,833,30014. 

701J000I 
1,587,50016. 
144,80016. 
|17. 

9,000,00018. 
6,832,0001 
6,070,70019. 

t. 


87,373,261108,581,834 


Ordinary expenditure 
Ghiaranteed Interest on 

Railway Capital . 

Extraordinary Expeudi 

turn . 

Deposits repaid and Ad-| 
vanoes recoverable, Ao.. 

Local Remittances . 

Remittance Account ... 
Abyssinian expedition. 
Bills of Exohange andj 
Specie Remittances. 
Railway Capital...... 

Debt paid. 

Closing Balance .. 


Total.. 


I v* ■ v j ; ■ 

(r 1870-71. 


England. 


India. 


£ 

8,302,900 

4,370*000 

61,800 


1,087,800 

800 


5,386,OOOj 
2,010,283' 


£ 

39,872,200 

37,400 

• . 

1,090,000 

10,080,400 

631,000 

888,000 

19,000 

9,080,000 

1,407,600 

8,011,000 

16,018,001 


I 


21,808,583 87,373,851 


To»a 


mvn'tfn 

1,146,I860 

16,886,400’ 

681 , 0*10 

6,408,600 

8j911,MO 

18,088,334 


108,581,834 


Abstract of the above showing how the Ways and Means of the yew we estimated to be provided. 


orpins in ordinary account, including railway transactions 997,100 

ocal Remittances. 70,000 

<smiftances. 217,100 

byssinian Expedition advances recovered . 131,500 

orrowed. 3,159,200 

Total.£4,574,900 


Cash balance increased..... 

Extraordinary expenditure. 

Bills of Exohange . 

Deposits repayable and advances recovered . 

Railway Capital Expenditure in Excess of receipts. 


.. 1,189,4 
1,146,9 
... 625,000 
.. 1,698,100 
.. 20,600 

£4^74,900 


EDWARD GAT, 

epnty Comptr. Genl. of Accounts. 


HUGH SANDEMAN, 

Ofig. Comptroller General of Accounts. 


R. B. CHAPMAN, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of India 


Estimated Receipts and Payments in England and India during the year 1871-72. 


Receipts. 


England. 


India. 


Total. 


Payments. 


England. 

India. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8,124,800 

39,023,800 

47,148,600 

4,600,000 

389,600 

38,600 

3,836,500 

4,638>600 
3,626j000 

1,194,700 

1,985,000 

5,000 

8,125,283 

18,327,000 

162,100 

272,200 

9,000,000 

1,834,700 

1,206,800 

15,121,251 

18,327,900 

102*100 

1,466,900 

9,000,000] 

3,819,700 

UlMOO 

17,246,634 

18,4i4,28ij 

88,823,861 

104,648,134 


1, Opening Balance. 

2. Ordinary Income......... 

a Net Railway Traffic 

Receipts . 

4. Deposits re-payable A] 
advances recovered, Ac 

5. Local remittances .. . 

6. Remittance Aocount ... 

7. Abyssinian Expedition 

8. Bills of Exchange. 

lital . 


9, 

10 . 


Riylway Capit 
Borrowed 


2,010,283' 

163,000. 


74,000 

5,000 

9,000,000 

4,672,000 

2,600,000 


16,012,051 

48,935,900 

2,781,700 

17,876,300 

134,600 

1,411,300 

6,000 


1,067,000 


18,022,334 11. 
49,098,900 12. 

2,781,700 13. 
U4. 

17,876,300' 
134,600 15. 
1,435:300 10. 

10,000 17. 
9,000,000 ia 
4,672,000 19. 
3,667,000 20. 


Ordinary expenditure 

toed Interest on| 
>ay Capital 


Total.. 


18,424,283 88,223,851 


106,648,134 



repaid and Ad- 
rocovei-iible, Ac. 
imittanoes... 
itance Account, 

>f Exchange .... 


■»iy Capital 

>t paid . 

ing Balance., 


Total.. 


=r 


Abstract of the above showing how the Way 3 an|, deans of the year are estimated to be provided. 

Ji 

Extraordinary expenditure .... . ..3,636,000 

Deposits repayable and advances recovered.... 461,600 

Local Remittances..,...„... 27,600 


lurplus id ordinary aooount including Railway transactions £93,400 

lash balance reduced .-... 775,800f 

ifppttandes^ ... . . 


Abyssinian Expedition ad vanoes recovered .... . .. 1<V 

leeway Capital receipts in excess of expendit ure.. 852,1 

ijmwed 8,805,1 

\Ta>«l...<4,lO0, 


.EPWABI) CULT, 

- Deputy Oomptr. Gaul of Aooount*. 


. HtJOBMAKSSMAK. 

0% Gotoptft^fQenl. of AeoOtt&ts* 


to*i aon. 
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PUBLIC W0BK3—IRRMJAT10*. 


' IRRIGATION : EFFECTS IN TOE UPPiB D X>AB. 

The Upper Dooab was once the paradise of Hindoostan. From 
the feot of the Himalayas, where Alcbar built his summer 
palace and drew forth the pure mountain torrent like tbe Jewish 
law giver, from the desert rooks down to Meerut, Surdhuna,Ko- 
taxut, Baghput, and Ghazeeabad, the nobles of the Moghul Court 
had their country seats, their shooting grounds, their mosques, 
bazars, and walled towns. In this favoured region, with 
two noble rivers to drain the soil, and sweet water in every well 
rising to a reasonable distance from the surface, the land brought 
forth her increase ; and,.au occasional irruption from the Sikhs 
excepted, agriculture and prosperity were uninterrupted. This 
state of things, impaired by the weakness of the Mohammadan 
Government, was restored in some measure by the adventurers 
who settled there under the Mahrattos ; and it long survived 
tile introduction of European administration after the victori¬ 
ous campaigns of Lake. Ere long however, the old canals of the 
J&mpercr were restored, and the,lands along the Jumna soon 
beoame water-logged by the west of water due to a vicious 
system of levels, and to tne interception of the transverse drain¬ 
age by which the engineering of nature had been wont 
to carry off’the surface water into the channel of the Jumna. 
A saline efflorescence appeared upon the holds ; fever and en¬ 
larged spleens became epidemic. These startling hints, however 
were not taken. The canal paid, not only as an insurance against 
famine, to be reasonably employed by the State land-lord when, 
the rains and springs of nature failed but to bo sold across the 
counter to an increasing population greedy of sudden gain. A 
second, and still larger canal was next opened at the head waters 
of the Ganges, so as to do for the eastern borders of the Dooab 
what.had already Iwen done for the west; and optinrst adminis¬ 
trators and engineers drank each other’s healths at Koorkee under 
the .cordial congratulation of that great material reformer, the 
Marquis of Dalhousie. 

How stands the matter now i 

“ The general excess of irrigation, and its extraordinary excess 
in the now rice lands, has resulted in raising the spring level, 
and continuing for u series «>f years, has gradually converted the 
formerly dry laud between the Ganges and the Jumna, at places 
of wide extent, into a moist toria land, and now the trees grow 
there with the large trunks and wide-spread foliage of a damp 
forest country. The water in the old wells iH from 30 to 40 feet 
in depth. Tho* water holes which used to be dry for many 
months in the year now always contain water ; low land, which 
used sometimes to be swampy, has now much extended in area, 
its swampy nature become parliament and crops of a marvellous 
height and thickness cover the land.” 

Tho result of which is, that while t hero were about nine 
thousand deaths from malarious fever in 1866, 10 in 1 #57, aml 11 
in 1868, the death-roll from this cause alone shewed over 
twenty-one thousand in tho year under reivow. 

If any other proof were needed that this calamity has been 
created by the injudicious zeal of British officials, it is to be 
found in the fact that tho mortality in tho two months of Octo¬ 
ber and November, when the strong sun of that region is drying 
up the waste surface-water, was over twelve thousanA while in 
■ tno two dry raoutlu of February and March it was «ily throe 
thousand. These figures include all kinds of deatS, for the 
monthly returns are unclassified ; but if tho stoamjk mouthy 
shewed four times as many deaths, f.om all cmisos as 
wore shown by the dry months, wo may be sure frat^ Ifie 
proportion would not be less for fever alone. TakiirMrnlped 
this aspect of the figures as presented for tho entire yo will 
be found that in tho two districts of Saharunp >ro and r»ziif- 
furauggur, whore this extravagant saturation lias been pernmted 
out of an aggregate mortality of'thirty-five thousand, nol 
than twenty thousand were from this one cause ! In otlL 
words, upwards of six':y per cent, of the deaths were due pn 
snmably to causes not o ity controllable, but actually created b w 
the alacrity of tho administration to meet tho covetousJ 
ness of tho people. In Dr. Planck’s words—“ deaths froul 
fever in these districts show a determined tendency] 
to increase as years of differing climate succeed eacffl 
other.” From which wo. cannot but infer that, as we havi 
shown above, “ some special cause must bo at work,” and lie be-l 
lieves “that no remedies against this prevalouco w.ll bo of per¬ 
manent benefit, oxcopb a lessened amount of'irrigation and a 
better preparation of tho sites of centres of population as places 
of residence for the po >ple.” We are happy to observe that 
these views have bean cordially adopted by the Government. 
In a few straight fjrward sentences, wholesomely free from the 
mannerism and vagueness of official verbiage. Mr. Elliot observes 
thatan injuiry is now on foot into the relations of irrigation 
*\tih drainage, and the sanitary dOndition of the country. Dr. 
Planck m requested to aid in the investigation, and “ further re¬ 
marks will be delayed until the results are received.” 

Let us hope, that the delitgratioBS of the committee, to .whom 


this task has been entrusted, will be thorough, impartial, and 
productive of action. Then will a groat reproach he tarn away 
from the administration of British India, and a new era 0&gfe» 
menoe from the measures inaugurated eowule Flanoo . J ■ - 
. It is when we turn to the head of fever that the most startling 
proof is found of the need for a thorough and earnest notion on 
the part of the local Government. In 1869 there were ataiit five 
hundred and thirty thousand registered deaths out of a popula¬ 
tion of under thirty millions, being about seventeen per thou¬ 
sand against ten recorded in the prevgms years. Out of this 
great increase the largest advance was no doubt due to cholera 
and small-pox ; but then these disorders, as wo have seen, pre¬ 
sent certain compensations, the one in its intermittent habits, 
the other in its known amenability to prophylactic measures. 
But fever, the number of whose victims rose in the proportion of 
24 to 17, seems to be steadily increasing its ravages, and to be 
allowed to do so without auy clear perception of how they are to 
l)e checked. And, were it not for the root that its local distri¬ 
bution shows how much it is due to controllable causes, we 
hardly know what more awful prospect could l>e in store for a 
country than to find such a disorder settling down to permanent 
and progressive occupation of its soil. Setting aside Bundlekund 
as a God-forgotten land, where a mephitic virus is breathed out 
of the lungs of mother earth over which man can only win tardy 
and uncertain conquests by the spread of tree and crop cultiva¬ 
tion, wo find in Saharunpure and Mozufftirnuggur alone ample 
food for the most serious reflection.— Flower. 


SANITATION OF THE UPPER DOOAH. 

It may ho retnombored that in noticing Dr. Planck’s report 
a few weeks a 7 >, wj drew attention to the rapid depopulation 
that was going on in the districts of Saharuiqioro and Moo- 
zuffurnuggur, and expressed a hope that some remedial measures 
might result from the proceedings of tho mixed Committee then 
sitting, or just risen, at Meerut. 

The" papers connected with the subject are now before us, and 
they fully justify our c miplaints ami, to some extent at least, 
our hopes. It is clear, on the otio hand, that the evil had not 
lx?on exaggerated. The mortality from malaria, which formerly 
increased at a slow rate, has eontimiod for tho last two years to 
advance in geometrical progression. The committee havo record¬ 
ed their opinion that “ tho prostration of tho labouring classes 
from repeated attacks of fever has * * enervated and weak¬ 

ened thorn to a degree which in frequent instances has interfered 
with the t inely sowing of the winter-crops and tho reaping of 
the autumn harvest.” That th s new and artificial endomicnaa 
been created by causes due to the act on of the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Committee were right not to positively assert, for 
reasons which we shall presently'sec ; but tho tenor of their 
proceedings, and of the able and earnest noto appended to tho 
report by Colonel W. Greathed, is enough to sanction the assump¬ 
tion that this is in fact the case. 

Thofjoniiiiittoo have done all that was entrusted them to do. 
They wore instructed in a memorandum by the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor, und)r dato the 10th October last, to discuss tlie subject, 
with a view of ascertaining “ whaA steps arc fjiisible for maturing 
a general dra’nage scheme to benefit lioth districts and so far 
from stopping short of their instructions they actually went 
beyond the letter, however, tli3y may have conformed to the 
spirit of the memorandum, for it is remarkable that the Go¬ 
vernment of the North-Western Provinces only dropped the 
faintest hint that irrigation in gib, by any po*s b.bty, haveashare 
in the ovils to bo i umire 1 into, whirjas the p-otwj lings of the*. 
Conference and fchi C i!cf E igm ur’s note cmiTinuin giving to 
this cause a m h l , not oeabb p-ominence. 

The formed rcum sT. com ne ics in tlies) wo-ds :—“ Colonel 
Greathed represents that it is proposed by th i Irrigation De¬ 
partment to u;\>o.iit officers to ex imine tho amount of 
irrigation in over-irrigated Villages, and to reduce it to an ex¬ 
tent which shall prevent any water-logging both on tho eastern 
Jumna and Ganges canals.” Lower down again we find the Chief 
Engineer informing tho Committee, “ that it is under discussion 
in tho Irrigation Department to stop or check irrigation when 
the water in wjI s i* w.thin tin o* twelve feet from the surface 
iii any period o>‘ the year on which tho commit jj record “their 
opinion of tlu extreui j iiiiportaucj of this measure.’ 1 (para. 4.) 
Appendad to tho -13 proojdings, as wj have said, is a Minuto 
by Colonel Greatheu in which t-bo subject is djalt with in detail. 
Hero, after laying out the w >rk for dra nage operations, it is addod 
b poro. 8)—“lt"wid be necessary in the first instance to 
1 amino all villages suspected of being water-logged or over- 
i gated, * * to measure their irrigation, and to reduce it 
[ere necessary within reasonable compass.” 
bn reoeipt of these papers tlie lo ;al Government acted with 
thmsame promptitude that has characterised all its more recent 
proceedings. By a Resolution, dated 23rd November, His Honor 
th^iieutenaut Governor recorded “ his concurrence in the pro- 
made by the Chief Engineor for carrying- out the objects 
coMmpl&ted by the Conference, and desired that immediate 
efftimsught be given to therm” 
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Nor has the Govern men t of India been backward. Wherever 
the evils shewn can be fairly traced to the action of the Irri¬ 
gation Department, that department will be charged with the 
expense of redress. In other cases the remedies will bo applied 
from local funds to be aided by loans, and perhaps by grants, 
from the Imperial Budget. All this is very satisfactory—by far 
the most cheering feature being the candour and earnestness 
displayed by Colonel Greathed, the Chief ofthe Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment. Had that depa^mont shewn any jealous desire to exoner¬ 
ate itself| and to make use of technical iargon in order to 
confuse the issues of facfc, there is no doubt that serious obstruo- 
* tions might have heen raised, which would have deferred the 
necessary measures for an indefinite time; and time in such a 
case is not merely money, but human happiness, and health, and 
life. From the revelations made by Dr. Cutcliffc, and later by 
Dr. Planck, it is quite evident that the saturation of the Upper 
Dooftb has been rapidly bringing that once-favoured region into 
the oondition of a ttnrai, where, as at the foot of the Nepal and 
Bhootan Hills, a few half-poisoned wretches scrape a precarious 
subsistence out of the sites of extinct cities, and defend it with 
difficulty against the wild beasts who share with them the occupa¬ 
tion of the ruins. 

That thiB saturation is caused by the Government canals is 
dear from two considerations. It mnmt bo attributed to any 
other known caws, and it extends with the extent of irrigation. 
The way in which this has come about is three-fold. The canals 
when out of soil, form a bank which intercepts the natural out¬ 
fall of the country. They likewise, whatever bo tlieir level, 
silt up and damage the drainage channels, while by ncrcolation 
they raise the water-table of the surrounding lanus and fill 
the wells with water charged with organic and mineral impurities. 
And, lastly, from vices in the system of distribution, they fur¬ 
nish inducements to the cultivators to waste the water and 
41 slop ” it about the lower levels, while tho uplands continue in¬ 
sufficiently watered, orporhaps entirely dry. • 

In the two former classes or evil, long and careful engineering 
operations will be needed before we can congratulate the public 
or those parts upon the attainment of a perfect cure ; in tho 
meantime, tho [>ai>erB lieforo us show that the work is beginning 
in the right way. But for tho last no suggestion is yet known 
to have been made. To Colonel Strachey and his gifted brother 
—tho consistent and reasonable promoters of all sound material 
reform—wo must now look to prevent the groat blessing of 
irrigation from being turned into a curse. Let the pressure 
which it desires and expects be put upon the local Government, 
and its conduct up to the present point affords hopeful omens 
that some strenuous effort will bo made. The object should he 
to introduce such a method of supply as shall make it the direct 
interest of the agriculturists to take as little water as may 
consist with true farming, instead of, as now, rivalling each other 
in corrupting the lower canal officials, that each may get more 
than his neighbour. Until this is done, it is obvious to any one 
who will attentively study the medical reports, that our brothers’ 
blood will continue to cry against us out of tho ground.— Pioneer. 

PUBLIC WORKS-RAILWAYS- 

♦ OPENING OF THE OOMRAWATTEE SECOND STATE RAILWAY. 

44 Fair Oomrawattee,* 1 decked in her holiday attire and with 
her flowing snowy-white cotton locks waving in the breeze, was 
a sight well worth tho witnessing on Thursday last, the Kith 
ultimo. On that auspicious day the fair city was wedded bv 
bonds of iron to our western capital, or in other words, tho branch 
line of railway which connects the cotton capital of tho Borars 
with tho main line of the U. I. P. R., lias been successfully, 
opened. This largo and important cotton mart had long felt tho 
want of proper communication. It is owing chiefly to the un¬ 
tiring energy of Mr. Cumae, Cotton Commissioner of tho Cen-, 
tral Provinces and Berars, ably hacked up by the zeal of Colonol 
Nembhard, tho Commissioner of East Berar, that this desidera¬ 
tum has now boon supplied. At 11 o’clock on the Kith, a large 
number of Europoan and Native gentlemen assembled in a field 
adjacent to tho Mofussil Press and Ginning Co.\s factories, 
which is the site fixed for tho railway terminus. Th6 Oomra¬ 
wattee police force, under their Superintendent, here formed a 
guard of honor. When the key was placed in its proper posi¬ 
tion by the Superintending Engineer, Hyderabad P. W. D., he 
delivered a beautifully got-up hammer to the Commissioner, 
of East Berar; Colonel Nembhard, who, with two smart strokes,/* 
drove the key home, and the deed was done. The train theijr 
passed on to the station-site, and the Commissioner declared the 
fine open. Three hearty choers were then given for the Queigj 
and the successful accomplishment of the affair. Tho polQe 
guard at the same time ordered arms and saluted the pas^Zg 
train. Almost all the European gentlemen present, and umv 
of the Natives, were then invited to enter the train, which, yntn 
its heavy freight, traversed the whole line to Budnaira iunafion 
and bade speedily and. safely. A number of fog signals V*lich 
were laid on the lin6 exploded, on tho train starting,with 
delightful regularity. I P 


That part ofthe ceremonial having,been successfully conclude 
ed, upwards of fifty gentlemen repaired to the sadder station 
Cutcherry, where a splendid luncheon was laid out for them. 
Ample justice was done by one and all to the good things sup¬ 
plied without ' ■ ' ‘ ~ 


Ample justice was done by one ana ou to tne gooa tilings sup¬ 
plied without stint. Many ladies from Oomrawattee and too 
out-stations graced the table with their presence. 

PROPOSALS RELATIVE TO THE LOCATION OF THR OARWAR 
RAILWAY. 

Extract from a letter from Major E. 0 . 8. WfflMmm, B.E., 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of India P. W. Dept, to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bombay P. W. Dept, Bail¬ 
way Branch , dated 17 th January 1870. 9 

Referring to my telegram* of the 3rd instant, and to 
your letter No. 2173, dated the 18th November 1869, and 
Secretary of State’s despatch to the Government of Bombay, 
No. 47, ofthe 4th idem, I am directed to state that, under the 
present circumstances of the cose, the Government of India 
considers it bast that the Government of Bombay should at once 
order the commencement of the surveys it thinks necessary to 
complete the information which is required to admit of a final 
conclusion being come to on the location of the line of railway 
from Oarwar towards Hooblee. 

##*##* 

I am to add that the Government of India has very little 
doubt that this line should be on a narrow gauge, and the survey 
should therefore contemplate such a line, and be suited to the 
narrower formation, which would in that case be sufficient, and 
the sharpor curves which with the use of bogie trucks may be 
adopted. The Government of India would further be disposed 
to regard a ruling gradient of 1 in 40 as quite sufficiently good 
for locomotive power, and the question of adopting steep in¬ 
clines with fixed engines at tho Ghats should be carefully 
considered as suggested by Colonel Trevor. A very largo 
traffi 9 can certainly be worked in this way without difficulty. 
It is supposed that tho heavy traffic will chiefly be down tho 
incline, so that the objection to their being somewhat steop is 
much lessened. 

The Government of Tndia considers, on the information now 
before it, that the system of railways in the southern portions 
of the Deccan, extending even to Bangalore, should all be on a 
narrow gauge ; and having in view the eventual development of 
such a system of lines, it seems desirable to locate the Ghat 
Bection in the way likely to be most suitable and convenient for 
the whole system rather than for any mere communication to 
Hooblee, or any other specific locality. The engineers should 
therefore generally consider, in connexion with the present 
enquiry, what might probably be the direction of such fines in 
tho vicinity of the junction at Hooblee or elsewhere. 

It should bo homo in mind that the first essential in the 
preparation of this project is that it shall be shown to be 
financially successful. If the goods likely to be carried at the 
rates that could properly be charged are not likely to cover the 
necessary outlay and interest on capital in a reasonable time, the 
Governmen t of India could not assent to tho prosecution of the 
work at present. There can be little. doubt that a far better 
prospect cjJ financial success will be obtained by a narrow gauge 
line than u broad one in this case. Under any circumstances, 
however, Die works both on the Ghat and on the lines in the * 
Deccan Ijftding to it will bo heavy, and the cost of a narrow gauge 
line will probably be much less than that of a broad gauge, pro¬ 
vided ttm system of a narrow gauge line is extended, as the 
GovornJIient of India has no doubt it should be, into the cotton- 
prod iwiig districts, for which Ca^-war is to be the outlet, the 
quesjj©h of break of gauge will not in practice arise as regards the 
esseflial traffic to be dealt with. ’ 

Ck the whole, the Government of India is disposed to as- 
se^ to the views indicated in paras. 17 and 35 of Colonel Tre- 
yr’g report on the subject of the line best calculated to serve 
mxe interests of the cotton trade, and on the question of hauling 
Jbhe traffic over the Canara Ghats by means of fixed engines; and to 
Jregard with favour M aj or Goodfello w’s proposal for carrying the line 
jjby the Bouth, instead of the north bank of the Gungavelly River, 
Tho requirements of the Hooblee and Dharwar being met by a 
#>ransverso line of railway to the north, which might be eventual¬ 
ly extended to Belgaum, Kolapoor and Sattara, so as to join the 
r Great Indian Peninsula Railway at some suitable point east of 
Poona. The line from Bunkapoor towards Guduk might be 
made to serve for a junction with Bellary, and a line to the south 
from Bunkapoor could connect the Carwar line with Mysore. 

Colonel TrovoPs conclusions in para. 41 of his report that 
the line from Sholapore to Bunkapoor would be a more remune¬ 
rative undertaking for Government, and more advantage to the 
general public, but would not he as beneficial to the cotton 
interest m a railway from the cotton districts to Carwar, 

• Arrange at once for completion of survey ft* railway from Oarwar to Hooblee 
or other suitable plaoe to be carried out under Bombay Government. Work) 
to be suited to a narrow gauge. This arranged in oommunloation with Governor 
of Bombay.** n 
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sip not seem to be based on a sufficiently large view of 
the question. No doubt if the only question were a 
single line to join Hooblee or Bunkapoor, with the sea 
on one side, and the Oreat Indian Peninsula Railway at 
Sholapoor on the other, the conclusion of Oolonel Trevor that 
the, latter is preferable in view of the general convenience of the 
community, irrespective of the ootton trade, may be sustained. 
Bat it does not seem right to the Government of India to deal 
with the question in this partial manner, and the future exten¬ 
sion of lines in connexion with the approach to the harbour of 
Carwar is an essential consideration. 

Having overcome the expected difficulties of the Ghat, 
it is manifest that a new highway for the export by sea of all 
produce from the centre of the Indian Peninsula is given, and 
it is in this light that the new line of railway should be chiefly 
viewed, and not as a more local convenience. 

In conclusion, I am directed to communicate for infor¬ 
mation copy of a memorandum, in which are embodied the 
general views of the Government of India on the subject of the 
character of the new lines of railway to l>e carried out by the 
State. 


From Col. M. K. Kennedy, P.E., Secretory to the Government 
of Bombay, Bailway Department , to the Officiating Secretary 
to the Government of India, P. W. Dept., dated 5th 
December 1870. 

With reference to your No. 100, of the 17th January last, I am 
directed to submit, for the information of the Government of 
India, tho result of last season's work on the location of the 
Carwar railway, and of the conclusions which have been arrived 
at therefrom by this Government. Tho operations of the sur¬ 
vey parties were principally confined to the endeavour to obtain 
a better line thun Mr. Buchanan's by the Arbyle Ghat route, 
and to obtain a new line by the Wuddy Ghat, as suggested in 
para. 7 of letter from the Government of India under reply. 

Mr. Shaw also examined the Kyga Ghat, and country 
below the Barbully ; but finding the" country above and be¬ 
low the former would require heavier works than by the Arbylo 
route, that in the latter there would be a very difficult ascent to 
make, and that in both cases the lino would run into Carwar 
in a most^inconvenient manner, did not consider it worth whilo 
to prosecute the surveys of these passes. In this conclusion 
this Government concur. 

On the Arbyje line the trace below the Ghat has been 
much improved. Tho principal ixfirit to ascertain, however, was 
the respective merits of tho Arbylo and Wuddy Ghats, and the 
following data have been obtained, from which a comparison can 
be made:— 
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26 
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The respective length of grades, therefore, of 1 in 40 \rl 
under, are on Arbyle 680 chains, Wuddy 707 chains. \ 

The largest continuous heavy grade of 1 in 35, and under, iH 
on— 


Earth-work 
Ballast 

Retaining walls 
Permanent way 
Bridges and CulvortB 
Rook 

Tunnelling 

Viaducts 


Wuddy. . 
482 Clia. . 


In favour of 
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10 feet. . 

. Ten 10 feet. 


One 

20 „ . 

.. Two 15 „ 

Principal Bridges at 10 feet a 

Two 

80 „ 

...Three40 ,, 

an&.over axe. 


... • 

.. One 30 „ 



••• • 

.. One 60 „ 

Total running feet of waterway 
including culverts (not Gun 

LOne 

1 
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.. One 60 „ 
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.• 478 
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Accepting Mr. Shaw's quantities on tho two; Ghote* but 
adopting higher rates in Borne instances than those given by 1>H ( 
the respective cost will be as follows 

Arbyle. Ra, 

&76, 008 0. yde. Barth-work, 9k as.. 6.64.194 

9 M. 48 chains Ballast, Rs. 7,000 .. e^jjoJ 

Bridges, Culverts. 2.06,299 

16,119 Cubic yards Rook-outting, Rs. 2-12-0.... 44,827 

2,040 L.yds. retaining walls, Rs. 60 . 1,02,300 

9 Miles 48 chains permanent way, Rs. 20D00 . 1.92.000 

88 L. yds. tunuelffts. 274. 24>U2 

... ... Total. 12,08,428 

Ada 10 per cent, contingencies.. 1,20,042 


Wuddy. 


18,20.470 


1,029,866 0. yds. earth-work, at 91 as. 6.98.840 

10 M. 64 Che. Ballast, at Rs. 7,000 . 74,726 

Bridges, Culverts . 4,18.100 

baterite, 24,248, at Rs. 1.£4,245 

2,644) L. yds. retaining walls, at Rs. 60 . 1,82,000 

10 M. 64 chains permanent way, at Rs. 20,0002,18,600 
Gungawully, 10 spans of 90 feet, at Rs 400 
ft running foot . 3,60,000 

Total. 18^16,413 

Add 10 per cent, contingencies.. 1,81,641 

19,98,064 

13,20,470 

Difference in favour of Arbyle . 6,77,684 

Sjy, with extra length of fencing, side ditches, Ac., 7 lakhs. 

The principal points that, were urged in favour of the 
I Wuddy over tho Arbyle were os follows :— 

1 st.---That it would probably prove more healthy. 

2nd.—-That an easier and cheaper liue would be obtained. 

3rd.— r I hat it would be preferable for the cotton trade to take 
the line to Guduk via Kirci and Bunkupoor, than via 
Ycllapoor ami Hooblee. 

With regard to the 1st point, Mr. Shaw reports that “ at 
the conclusion of the Wuddy Ghat survey on the 12th Juno, out 
of a survey party of 7 Europeans and 3 Natives, fl Europeans and 
2 Natives were sick, and the coolies also suffered severely.” 

With regard to the 2nd point, actual survey has shown 
that an easier and cheaper lino is obtainable by the Arbylo line, 
which also avoids an expensive crossing over the Gungawully 
river, and has tho advantage of a made road in close proximity 
the whole way. * 

With regard to the third point, the Government of India 
having deejured the line to Carwar down the Ghat was to bo 
regarded not as a local convenience, but as an outlet to a new 
scui»ort of the product of the centre of the Indian Peninsula 
and having also stated that lines are to branch off from it to 
north to Belgaiim, Kolapoor, &c., to the south to Bangalore 
and to the coast to Bellary, it is obviously desirable that a largi 
centre of trade, likely Hooblee, should be selected as the converg¬ 
ing nomfc of these several lines instead of a small village like 
Bunkapoor. A line from Bunkapoor to Guduk would run for 
half its length through Native States, whilo a line from Hooblee 
to that towii would pass exclusively through British territory ; 
and it does not appear that the former, as regards the cotton 
traffic, would have any advantage over the latter. 

The above points having been taken into consideration, 
this Government have finally determined in favour of the Arbyle 
Ghat route, and Mr. Shaw has been directed to complete the 
survey from Carwar to Guduk, laying out the line between 
Ycllapoor and Hooblee, with a view to a branch to Bunkapoor. 

The result of the changes on the Arbyle Ghat route may 
be summed up as follows :— 

1st.—The length of the railway has been increased from 
55^ to 61^ miles. 

2nd.—-Tho ruling gradient on tho Ghat is now 1 in 30 
instead of i 111 17. 1 

3rd.—The ruling gradient on tho remainder of tho line has 
been lowered from 1 in 60 to 1 in 85. 

4th.—The curves hayo been sharpened from a minimum 
i radius of 12 to 4£ chains. 

L 5th.—The length of tho tunnelling has been reduced from 

m 3,019 to 398 lineal yards. 

« 6th.—The average depth of earth-work is now 9, instead of 
m 10J feet. 

m 7th.—The cost of carrying out the work is reduced by about 
1 t 10 per cent. 

Jie mileage cost of a 3 feet 6 inch gaugo railway, with 
cuims of minimum radius of 44 chains, aBlar as it can now be 
an*d at, will probably be £10,000. It is probable thAt this 
aveMge may be still farther reduced by a reduction of the gauge 
to Set 9 inches, by reducing the curves to a minimum of 
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3 chain**, and by the extensions proposed over the easier coun¬ 
try above the Ghats, 

In para. 2ft of Colonel Trevor’s printed report, the net 
profits are calculated at Bs. 6,000 per mile, without taking into 
account the indirect profits alluded to in his para. 26. It is 
therefore considered that the financial prospects of the line are 
sufficiently encouraging to render the active prosecution and 
completion of the survey both advisable and important. 


QovL^af 


From Mayor E. C. 8. Williams, R.E., Depy. Secy* to the Gov 

India, P. W. Dent., to the Secy, to the Govt, of Bombay, P. 

Dept., Rmhvay Branch, dated With January 1871. 

I am directed to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter No. Ift86, 
dated the ftth December last, summarising the results of the last 
season's surveys of the alternative routes for the railway from 
Carwar to the Deccau near Dharwar, and intimating that the 
Government of Bombay prefer the Arbyle Ghat route, and have 
issued instructions for the completion of tho survey from Carwar 
to Guduk, the line between Yellapoor and Hooblee being laid out 
with a view to a branch at Bunkapoor. 

The previous reports submitted to tho Government of 
India leave little room for doubt that. Hoobloe with its 50,000 
inhabitants, probably the most jjopulaiiH town in the Deccan 
south of Poona, ami the centre of a largo and valuable trade, 
should be on any lino of railway constructed in this district. 
Dharwar with its 30,000 inhabitants also has strong, though 
secondary, claims. Bunkapoor is a large village, but u place of 
no trade. The best New Orleans cotton is grown in its vicinity, 
but the growers find their market at Coomptn and not at Bunka- 
poor, which, equally with Hooblee and Dharwar, is on the margin 
of the cotton-field. Some extension into the heart of the cotton- 
field, i*erhaps to Guduk, may, therefore, bo proper, but the align¬ 
ment of an eastern extension should not be mgdc without reference 
to a future connection with the Madras Railway system. 

The north ami south line of tho Southern Mahratta Rail¬ 
way will probably pass from Mysore through Bunkapoor, 
Hooblee, and Dharwar. Wherever, then, the point of junction 
with tlio Cnrwitr line may be, Bunkapoor, as well as Hooblee, 
will, sooner or later, bo included within tho railway system, ami 
it is important that the least amount of line in the aggregate 
shall Ik) constructed. In this view the minor proposal of the 
Bombay Government to deflect towards Turrus tne fine between 
Yellapoor and Hooblee commends itself for adoption as an ad¬ 
vantageous deviation from tho direct line via tho Arbylo Ghat, the 
general conclusion of the Bombay Government m favour of 
which is accepted by the Govornor-Goneral in Council, in so far 
as tho information placed before the Government of India allows 
of an independent judgment of the merits of the two lines. 

The question us to the method of working by a fixed in¬ 
cline and what Ghat is best suited for that, is not touched upon, 
but the ascent to tho top of the Wuddy is 141 feet higher than 
to tho summit of tho Arbyle Ghat. The former is upwards of 1 
mile longer, mid has 14 niile more of gradients under 1/40. The 
terminus inland, whether Bunkapoor or Hooblee, is, however, 
considerably higher than the summit of either Ghat, so that this 
concentration of ascent by the Wuddy Ghat might, other things 
being equal, prove an advantage. The Government of India 
^rould wish to see the sections last run by the Arbyle and Wuddy 
Ghats, the former via Yellapoor, tho latter via Sirci and Bunka¬ 
poor, and I am directed to request tliut they may be forwarded. 

BENGAL FISHERIES. 


We understand that an important, economical question has 
been raised with regard to Indian fisheries. In a fluvial pro¬ 
vince like lower Bengal, tUli is one of the mof>t valuable resources 
of the country. It is, in fact, almost, the only animal food 
which the religious piejudicew of the higher lanks, and the 
uoverry of the lower classes, have left within the reach of the 
Hindoo. Beef and fowls lie cannot touch ; mutton or goat flesh 
is beyond the income of nine out of every ten families in the pro¬ 
vince. Yet a rice-eating people requires in a special degree some 
condiment consisting of animal food. From trie days of Homer, 
thei vegetarian jieasHiitry of Southern Europe have seasoned their 
farinaceous diet with salt fish. In Bengal, every rivulet, water -1 
channel, tank, and marsh, is made to contribute its quota of I 
minnows or prawns, and a scarcity of fish tells very severely/ 
upon the health and strength of tho husbandmen id any district* 
in which it takes place. 7 

Yet it seems indubitable that Bengal is now threatened witlj 
permanent i>h famine. No province seems so capable of de 
lug mismanagement and reckless slaughter of the finny trij 
consisting, as it dues, of three great deltas, each of which sprCfts 
Out an endless network of rivers, channels, marshes, and latces. 
There is, in the first place, the delta of the Brahmaputra, ttith 
its feeders from the Assam and the Cachar valleys, and Aieir 
innumerable bifurcations and lake-like swamps. There po¬ 
pulation is still com pars lively sjiatse, and the supply of filf un¬ 
limited. Proceeding we it ward to the Gsugetic delta, vJf find 
the tanks and water-courses less fruitful, the larger fish elf aust- 
ed, and the fishermen compelled to have recourse to a f nailer 


mesh net in order to earn a livelihood. We speak at present of 
those castes who fish, not from boats, hut on tne banks of rivers 
and tanks ; in short, within their depth. In the western’ dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal, the change becomes more and more marked, 
and miserable minnows form the peasants' staple supply of 
fish. But it is in the third delta, that of the Malianadi, 
in which the evil attains its climax. The Mahanarii and its 
distributaries have recently been examined by a specially qualifi¬ 
ed officer, and the result leaves do doubt that Orissa is now 
practically being denuded of wholesome fish. The tanks, 
swamps, and minor channels, have lost all their larger varieties, 
and the fishermen now live by oatchiug the small fry of the 
large estuary fishes. These fishes come inland, to spawn, and 
no sooner are the eggs hatohed then the miserable little swaims 
are caught by the all-devouring Uriya net. As the fish famine 
becomes more and more severe, the fishermen go on decreasing 
the size of the mesh of their nets, until at length nothing con 
escape them. In this way, millions of small fry are massacred 
every month, each one of whioh, had it been allowed to find its 
way down into the estuary, would have grown into a fine 
fish, and returned in duo course, according to the laws of its 
nature, to the inland streams. 

Many of these facts have long been known to Indian naturalists. 
The quest ion is, how to remedy the evil J The damage proceeds 
in some districts from causes within the control of Government. 
Irrigation weirs, unless furnished with adequate machinery, 
prevent, the access of the fish to the upper paits of the rivers ; 
and, as a matter of fact, in the next delta down the coast, that 
of the Godavery, many fine fisheries were thus destroyed. This 
deficiency has now been remedied, and Surgeon Day's inexpen¬ 
sive system of fish laddors has rendered irrigation absolutely 
innocuous to the fish. In Orissa the great weirs or aments are 
furnishtd with flood-gates, which furnish a free passage for the 
finny tribes. Care ought to be taken however that these pas¬ 
sages are kept open, and not turned into vast traps, at eiich side 
of which tiie fishermen lurk for their prey. But the only real 
remedies for the wholesale destruction of fish are un¬ 
fortunately of a much less simple character. Three different 
systems have keen proposed. The first is that Government 
should resume the fisheries, and either graut them or let them 
out to individual persons or communities, whoso self-interest 
would thus be enlisted in maintaining the value of their iudivi. 
dual fisheries, and in preventing the wholesale extermination of 
the fish. The fishing castes arc perfectly alive to the damage 
which the destruction of the small fry causes ; and in the Mad¬ 
ras districts, where the fisheries have thus been let out, e*ich 
little community is most vigilant in preserving +he value of*its 
fishery farm. Such a scheme however would involve an 
amount of Government interference which could not he con¬ 
veniently ventured upon in Bengal. 

The second remedy is the enforcing of close seasons. No 
doubt tho small fry of the larger fishes could be protected in this 
way ; but this, too, would necessitate a groat deal of vexatious 
intermeddling with what the people have always been accus¬ 
tomed to consider as one of their rights. Nor would it be 
possible to effect much good by this moans, unless the close 
season was extended over a very large part of the yoar. To 
protect even a single fish, certaiuly the most valuable one—the 
hilsa—tlWclose season would havo to extend over an aggregate 
of nine mPtiths in the different presidencies. The hilsa breeds 
at different seasons in the northern rivers and tho southern 
ones, aiA again at different seasons in the rivers of east¬ 
ern and I of western India. Putting together all the different 
monthsAin which tho small fry would require prof eel ion in 
the vi/ius provinces, an aggregate of nine has been ascer¬ 
tain l»c required. If efforts wore also made to protect the 
otheOT&riet ies of valuable fish, the close seuson would he still 
furl/er extended. Nor have we at present a sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the habits of Indian fishes to be able safely to say when 
t]f£ close season should begin, and when it should end, in each 
paiate district. We only know that the close season would 
live to he fixed during different mouths in difleient paits of 
the country, mid the remedy would involve a very great Imrd- 
hip among the fisher castes, who would thus be thrown out of 
", pork during several months of each year. 

[M The third and most practicable scheme appears to consist in 
*^he regulation of the size of the meshes of tne nets. Wherever 
'fish is scarce, the mesh is decreased, so as to catch what whs 
formerly allowed to escape. The fisherroeu of Oris*" con plain 
that, as they have contracted the size of the mesh, the fisheries 
have become less productive, and their fortunes have declined. 
In truth, the one is a 'corollary of the other. As the large ti*h 
disappear, the fishermen try to eke out their livelihood by 
catching tne small fry, and, once the massacre of the small fry 
begins, the total extermination of the large varieties is only a 
question of time. The size of the mesb is most carefully regu¬ 
lated in England, and the small fry are protected by severe 
penal restrictions. We propose on a subsequent morning to con¬ 
sider bow far such a system could be safely applied in I«<dia. 
Meanwhile, the facts before us leav^ no doubt that both Orissa 
and Bengal are Iwitig drained of one of the most important of 
their natural resources. 
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PRICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.—IN SO MANY SEERS tjg lb*. PER RUPEE 


mou. 

(JNw the otaplo jbod.) 


PUNJAB, Jaituajiy. 
{Whoa* and Jouton tti otaptoo) 


Burdwan Division. 


Burdwan .. 
Baaeoorab ... 
Beerbboom .. 
Hoogfcly 
Howrah.. 
[Mldnapare .. 
jBalasore 

touttack. 

Pooree .. .. 

(Darning 
Goalporah .. 
(Ksmroop .. 
iLucklmpore... 
iNowgong ... 
ISeebsangor .. 
(Dacca .. .. 

jBackergnnge 
iFurreeanore 
Mymensmg.. 

Sylbet . 

jCachar .. .. 

iPatna .. .. 

Ichumparutn 
(Samn .. 
Shahabad ... 
iTirhnot .. 
'Bhaugalp re 
iMonghyr .. 
j PtU"Tl 6 IUl •• 
Godda .. .. 

|Nya Doomkah 
Rajmehal 
iDeoghur 
[Calcutta 
Nuddca.. 

' Jcmsoto .. .. 

124 Pergunabs 
iRajahakyo .. 
Bngrah 
Dmaporo 
Maldab .. .. 

iMorshedabad 
:Pubna .. ,, 

jRungporo .. 
Lokardugga 
ITnznrcebagh 
Mauubhoom . 
jSingbhoom .. 
Chittagong ... 
(Bnllooah 
Tipperah 


§ NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES 
(Wheat and Joaree the staple food,) 


W Rupee. Dnn Division. 


Bnaugalyore „ 


SONTHAl PBRGBB. 


Presidency „ 


Rajbhahyb „ 


Chota Naopore „ 


Meerut Division. 


AHAUABAD „ 


Sc lira Dhoon 
Sabarimpore 
Moozuffomugger 

Meerut. 

Boolundshuhur 
Kuxnaon .. .. 

Gnrhwal .. .. 

Bijnour .. .,, .. 

Morodahad ,, .. 

Budaon. 

Bareilly .. .. 
Sbabjebitnpore ... 
Torai Pergunahs 

MUttTft. 

Agra . 

Furruckubad 
Mynpoorie . . . 

Etawah. 

Etah . 

Jaloun. 

Jlionsie. 

Lullntporc .. 
Cawnpore .. •• 

Futtefiporo. 

Banda . ... 

Allahabad ...■ ... 
Huuiocrporo .. | 
Jounpore .. , 

Goruckpore. 

Bnstee. 

Azimgurh .. .. , 

Mlrzapore . 

Benares. 

Ghaseepore. 

Ajmere. 


OUDH, 81st January. 
Wheat and Joaret the staples• 


Sire. Wheat. Joaree. 


16 12 84 


:!} 15 18 


I 3 20 841 


I f 17 20 24 


17 18 21 


Lucknow „ 


Seetafoob „ 


Fyeabad „ 


Ron Babkxlly 


| Luclmow ... 
Oorae .. 
Baraburkee ... 

Seetapoor ,, 

Hurdni. 

Kheree. 

Fyzabod 

Baraioh. 

Gondah. 

Roy Bareilly 

Suttapoor ,. 


} 8 I 14 22 


Rice. Wheat. I Joaree. 


18 22 26 


M M | 29 


ij- 18 20 26 


Gurgaon 

Knra&l 


Rn. Wheat Jeers# ! Be fit * . 




kballa. Amballa .. 

Ludlanab,, 
Simla . • 
U.UNDRUK. Jullunilhnr 

Hoshlarporo 
Kangra .. 
i bits a r. Amritsar .. 

Syalkot .. 

Gur<lasi>ore 
robe. Lahore .. 

Ferozepore 
Gujeranwalla 

jbbat. Rawul Pindi 

.Tholum .. 

Gujerat 
8 bah pore .. 
tOLTAN* Mooltan .. 

Jbung 
Montgomery 
Wozfiffnuggur 
Debra I. Khan. Decra r. Khan 
Deera G. Khan 
Bunnoo 

bhawar. Peshawar .. 

Kobat 

_ _ _ Huzaru ■■ 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. ~ 
(Wheat and Joaree (hr staple f ood.) 


14* I 23 I 83 


14| 23 18 


13* I 20J J 18 


Fhuttbbsgubo. 


Uppfb Godavbby. 


Nagpore ... 
Bhundara . . 
Chanda 
Wunlali 
Balughat 
jjubbulporc 
jSiuigor 
'Durnok .. 
jMundla 
(Seouoo 
i Hoi tool 
' tlofihungabad 
.Cbindwara 
iNunsingpore 
|Nimar 
Raeporo 
Helospore 
Sumbulpore 
Serourka 


Rvce Wheat Joaree 


15 16 23 


MADRAS. 

Rice and C h otum (.foaree) the staple f o od. 
Northern Section. .Ganjiun 

IVizugapatam 

Godavery . 

Kistna 

Nellore 

Ceded Districts. Cmhlapuk . 

Bellary 

Kurnool . 

East Sf.ntbd Madras . 

North A mot 
South A root 

Sauvery. Tanjore 

Trichmopoly 
Houthbrn Section. Madura ... 

Tlnnovelly . 

Webt Centr b. Goim batoro 

Neilgherriccs 

Salem . 

West. South Ganara ... 

__ Malabar ... 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Rice, B ajre e, and Joaree the staples^ 

Northern Division. lAhmedabad. 

IKaira., . 


Rice Joaree 

243 asff h 

204 146 g, 



Southern Division- tPoonah 

|Ahmodnuggnv 

Kulladghee .. 

Rutnagnerry 

Belgnuxn 

Dharwar 

Hftttam.. 

Carvrar .. 

Sindh Knrraohse .. 

Hyderabad .. 


BURMAH. 

Rice, the staple. 

Arakan .. . . 7, 
Ramroo ,, .. 
Bandoway .. .. 

Northern Arakan 
Rangoon .. .. 

Basaein. 

Myanoung .. .. 

Promo . 

Tounghoo .. •• 
Amherst .. ., 

Tavoy . 

Mergui. 

Sbevegyeen 


BapeeeperMausd of 82 lbe. 
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THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDiTUBE. 

Eg venue and Expenditure of the Government of India for the first nine months of the year 1870-71, as compared with the 

corresponding period of 1869-70. 


^loronue* and Receipt*. 


Land Revenue .I.... 

Tributes, Ac., from Native] 

States. 

Porest. 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs] 

A assessed Taxes. 

Customs. 

Salt. 

Opium. 

Stamps . 

Mint. 

Post Office. 

Telegraph . 

Law and J uBfcico.. 

Police. 

(Marino . 

Education . 

Interest .. 

Miscellaneous. 


Total.. 


Army Miscellaneous.... 


Public 

Works 

Ordinary. 


j 


Miscellaneous! 

Receipts 
Railway Ex- 
change, Gain 
State Rila... 
ways Traffic 
Receipts .. 

Do. Extraordinary doj 
Capital Account .. 


31,444,034; 

From 
April to 
603,296 


95,385 

296,245 

6,690 


Total Revenuos ...£ 


32,935,939 

Nov. only. 
550,405 


92,785 

3,543 

2,875 


32,445,64933,674,480 


2,843,615 


2,876^ 


2,846,490 


1,361,710 

52,890 

6,502 

203,460 

8,147 


1,617,709 


April to 
Nov. I860. 

April to 
Nor. 1870. 

Tncrooae. 

Decrease. 

Expenditure. 

April to) 
Deo. I 960 . 

April to 
Dec. 1870. 

Increase. 

Deerease. 

j 

'£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

12,336,400a 

12,878,230a 

41,830 

... 

Interest on Funded and Un- 









funded Debt . 

1,981,163 

2,103,987 

122,784 

... 

456,440 

630,196 

78,756 

... 

Interest on Service Funds 





270,283 

247.164 

... 

29,069 

and other Accounts. 

382,654 

340,441 

• 

88,218 

1,623,767 

1,788,006 

109,239 

... 

Refunds and Drawbacks ... 

267,697 # 

256,129* 

... 

12,668 

688,1776 

1,404,1036 

766,926 

... 

Land Revenue . 

1,688,230 

1,668,215 

... 

15,015 

1,666,645 

1,840,584 

174,939 


Forest. 

206,986 

272,068 

68,072 

... 

4)154,140 

4,466,221 

312,081 

... 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

177,173 

226,670 

49,397 

... 

5,936,125 

5,980,752 

... 

4,373 

Assessed- Toxob. 

28,364 

ss/m 

4,104 

... 

1,678,408 

666,058 

... 

1,007,350 

Customs. 

186,336 

188,728 

2,393 

... 

123*831 

27,079 

... 

96,262 

Salt. 

291,424 

273,772 

... 

17,652 

489,685 

012,069 

132,434 

... 

Opium. 

1,491,947 l 

1,706,309 

214,362 

... 

130,897 

177,023 

46,126 

... 

Stamps . 

75,670 | 

42,784 

... 

82,886 

397,848 

1,889,500 

1,141,652 


Mint.. .. 

64,820 

44,210 

... 

20,610 

201,162 

191,703 


9,459 

Post Office. 

488,603 

473,174 

... 

15,429 

128,425 

174,067 

45,682 

... 

Telegraph . 

292,893 

230,770 

... 

62,128 

69,160 

49,252 


9,908 

Administration... 

868,486 

844,663 

... 

28,808 

267,899 

222,710 


85,189 

! Minor Departments. 

167,669 

148,441 

... 

9,118 

596,342 

486,232 


160,110 

Law and Justice . 

2,111,814 

2,176,500 

64,686 






Police.. 

1,789,573 

1,667,404 

... 

122^169 





Marino.i 

312,602 

279,939 

... 

82,568 





Education .. 

464,510 

437,099 

... 

27,411 





Ecclesiastical. 

119,395 

113,062 

... 

6,333 





Medical Services . 

335,982 

354,883 

18,901 






Stationery and Printing ... 

179,386 

166,158 

... 

14,228 





Political Agencies.. 

284,362 

191,605 


92,867 





Allowances, Ac., under 









Troatios A Engagements. 

949,122 

972,188 

23,016 

... 





Miscellaneous. 

484,357 

616,007 

131,650 

... 





Superannuation, Ac., Al¬ 









lowances . 

404,075 

623,988 

29,913 

... 


Army 


Total.16,122,07216,308,372] 

From | Novem- 
| April to | her only. 
8,329,0357,811.341 


‘Public Works! 
Ra i 1 way b| 
Guaranteed. 
Railway Ex¬ 
change, Loss.! 
State Rail-' 

ways . 

Do. Extraordinary—Irri¬ 
gation, Ac. 

State Railways. 


Public 

Works 

Ordinary. 


Total Expenditure.. .£ 


3,604,309 

44,141 

213,223 

2,785 

699,231 

19,107 


28,933,903 


[2,218,624 

55,019 

84,195 

4,965 

416,496 

148,634 


27,042,546 


724,278 


10,878 

2,180 

124,427 


861,763 


637,978 

617,694 

1,385,686 


182,785 


2,763,120 


I I III*—— ”■ II I 

a Inoludee. Irrigation receipts in the Public Works Department up to Novem- * Incln Refund* in the Military and Publio Works Department np to 
her oply. K ivombor only. 


-c 

•(b) Iuoludes Income Tax i-ealieod in the Military and Public Works Department* 
up to November only. 
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Statement showing the Amount of each kind of Currency Notes of the Bombay Circle in circulation on the 

28th day of February 1871. 



Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in 'Circulation of the amount of (Join and Bullion 
Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 




Balance of 

Rotired by 

Ciirrcncy 

.Silver 

Silver 

Gold j Reserve in 


Date. 

Circles of Issue. 

Issue 

other Offices 

Notes in 

Coin 

Bullion 

Bullion Government 

Total 



Account. 

of Issue. 

circulation. 

Reserve. 

Reserve. 

Rost'rve. | Securities. 

i 

Reserve. 



Rs. 

Rh. 

Rs. 

Rh. 

Rh. 

Rs. i Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Jan., 18/1.... 

Calcutta 

3,93,17,370 

1,67.020 

3,91,50,350 

*1,26,86,796 

35,08,488 

3,12,405! 1,42,42,231 

3,07,60,010 

Ditto 

Madras . 

1,00,12,610 

10,69,180 

89,43,430 

67,48,316 


1 17,28,404 

74,7%» 

Ditto 

Horn buy 

4,38,83,4(50 

46.99,220 

3,91,84,240 

2,67,87,238 

16,16,371 

... _ 1,31,40,861 

4,15,52,470 

Ditto ...! 

Aliahnbad .. 

94,46,110 

28,69,960 

65,76,150! 

72,32,669 


... i 11,03,291! 

83,35,960 

Ditto ...| 

Lahore 

67,39,380 

31,03,190 

36,36,190 

6-4,35,783. 

... 

7,00,037! 

61,35,820 

Ditto i 

Onlicut 

16,27,870 

6,54,410 

9,73,460 

13,11,161 


1,00,059 

14,11,220 

Ditto ...! 

Trichinopoiy 

21,09,480 

17,06,430 

4,03,050 

17,80,891! 

! 

, 1,00,059. 

18,86,960 

Ditto ...i 

Vizagapatam 

6,45,340 

2,01,330 

3,44,010 

3,17,821 

"■ 

! 1,00,069 

4,17,880 

Ditto 

Nugpore . 

34,81,080 

1,00,300 

32,80,780 

27,38,898 


... 5,47,902 

82,86,800 

Ditto ...! 

Kurmchoe. 

47,32,290 

22,35,930 

21,96,310 

41,97,454 


5,00,106 

46,97,560 

# Ditto 

Akola 

26,83,930 

1,18,730 

25,65,200 

| 16,01,780 

, 


16,01,780 


Total 

12,44,78,92o| 

1,69,26,750 

10,75,63,170 

► 6,98,44,807 

51,23,869 

. 3,12,495 3,22,72,009^ 10,75,68,170 


Silver received and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bomijay, 1870-71. 


.*• 

August . 

September. 

October . 

November . 

December . 


Bullion or Cun received Coined and Bullion or Coin received Coined and Bullion or Coin roceivodjCoined and 
during (bo month examined during the month 'examined during the month va- exa m i n e d 
valued in Rupees. during the valued in Rupees. during the lued in Rupees. daring the 

-----month vtA--- ,-- month vain- . —--[month valn- 

Govt. Merchants, od in Rnpov. Govt. Merchants, ed in Rupees. Govt. Merchants, led in Rupees. 



Cash Balances in the Government Treasuri^i in India, 1870-71 contrasted with previous Years. 


November. Decomber. I .lun. 1871. 


Government of India . 1,52,13,615 

Bengal. 1,23,40,473 

British Burmah. 28,44,725 

North-Western Povinces. 2,89,00,426 

Ondh. 02,19,612 

Punjab. 1,17.81,232 

Bombay . 3,05,03,255 

Central Provinces... 63,53,106 

Madras,..... 3,07,95,346 

14,00,60,689 

The same month 1868-69. 11,00,92,380 

Ditto 1869-70. 10,94,64,805 


1 , 36.415 

i,i2,23ir 
32,10, M) 
2,14,98,0(1 
53,75,641 
1,08,05,96* 
2,35,10,01 
61,53,053 
2,75,09.862 

12,29,02,765 

9,63,10,342 

10,02,49,204 


Rs. 

1,47,55,373 

1,28,20,478 

41,59,849 

1,62,06,179 

86,65,325 

83,31,333 

1,83,78,618 

56,31,696 

2,43,76,457 


0,73,16,338 


,89,69,348 


,04,14,121 


Its 

1,83,69,723 
1,21,74,892 
86,45,337 
1,96,74 077 
47,42,276 
92,46,874 
1,83,67,631 
66,62,447 
2,56,50,415 


Rs. 

1,99,80,320 
1,38,42,356 
31,82,587 
2,34,78,368 
58,39,690 
1,11,23,699 
1,79,41,554 
61,03,7G0 
2,69,76,113 


11,75,13,372 | 12,84,73, 


7,15,22,402 | 8,01,62,866 


Rs. 

2,84.18,697 

1.75.89.650 
21,54,993 

2,66,91,640 

65,27,100 

1,11,97,672 

2.36.81.651 
78,77,193 

2,85,61,842 


15,27,03,438 


87,68,610 


8,14,11,652 977,02,951 j 11,83,90,970 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


CALCUTTA SHARE LIST. 


BOMBAY SHARE LIST. 


Stocks- 


Banks 

Agra, Stoat, Limited, A. .. 
Ditto, now contributory A. .. 
Ditto B» Short* .. .. 

Agra Savings/ Bank .. 

Allahabad Bank, Limited ,. .. 

Bank of Bengal • • , 

Bank of Calcutta, Limited, A ., 
Ditto dUto B*. 

Bank of Upper India ,. 

Delhi and London Bank, Limited 
MuseoerU Savings’ Bank ,, 
national Bank qf India ,. 
Oadk and United Service, Limited 

Pviijaub Bank, Limited . 

Simla Bank, Limited ,, ,, 

UncoV' Ser. Bank (Agio) 

United Bank qf India,, 

COMMERCIAL COMPANIES- 

Beobkoom Coal Co., Limited ,. 

Ditto ditto 

Bengal Coal Co , Limited 
Bonded Waiekoum ., 

Brunton’s Press Co., Limited .. 

Bu id lean Stone Co., Limited .. 
Calcutta Docking Co., Limited.. 

Ditto Bew 4 Shares 
Delhi Railway Co. .. •• 

Eastern Bengal Indigo Co. .. 
Rustem Bengal Railway .. 
Eastern Steam Tug Co., Limited 
East India Railway Co. 

Equitable Coal Co ., Limited .. 
Qoosery Cotton Mills Co,. .• 
Gourepore Co., Limited *. 

Ditto 1 Share.. 

(heat Eastern Hotel Co 
Hamah Dorking Co., Limited •• 
India General S N. Co .. 

Ditto ditto, | 

Ditto ditto, j .. 

Landing and Shipping Co.., .. 

Nasmyth's Pat Press Co. 

Oriental Gas Co.. 

DUto f Contributory) 

Oadh and Rohilcand Railway • • 
Port Canning Land Co. •• 

Punjab Railway Co. .. 

R. Scott Thomson & Co. 

Tirhoot Indigo Limited ■ 

Tj.a CuMi'ANiLt-- 


At* out Tea Coinpam/... 

Bengal ’feu Co., Limited 
IHtto f Conti ibvtom) 

Btmnuth Tea Co., Limited . 

Ditto (Contribute, y) . 

Central Citchar Tea Co. 

Dehing Tea Co., Limited 
DehraDoou Tea Co., Limttul . 
Durrung Tea Co., Limited 
Eastern Caokar Tea Co. 

East India Tea Co., Limited . 
dellalpore Cache r Tea Co. 
Kunchunpore Tea Co ., Limited 
Ditto (Contnbtitoi y) 

Kumoony and Darjeeling Tea l 
Ditto (Contributory) 
Knttal Tea Co., Limited , 
Lower Aseatn TeaCo., Limited , 
Monacherra Tea Co., Limited 
Moran Tea Co., Limited 
Miuldenhaut Tea Co., Limited , 
Muttuck Tia Co., Limited 
New Golah Ghat Tea Co. 

New Mutual Tea Co. .. 
Punkabaree Tea Co., Limited 
Soom Tea Co*, Limited w 
Tnckrar Teu Co., Limited 
Upper Assam Tea Co., Limited, 
Victoria Tea Co., Limited 


J Paid op. frteir' 


*!$ »»* 


::::: 

100 6 P r. 

1000, 2} p. r. 
38 J 3 p. r. 
BO 3 p- o. 
50 6 p. v. 
250, 11 p, o. 

100, « p. c. 


i ioo 

ml. 


in ligil 

n. 

, • 100, 

1 p. 

c. 

80 

a 

80 


« p. 

V. 

116 

a 

550 

100 

4 p. 

c. 

80 

a 

05 

100 

6 p. 

c. 

00 

" 

01 

j 1000 

nil. 


300 


400 

200 

ml. 


80 

a 

82 

,' 100() 

6 p. 

e. 

UM1 

a 

1460 

•1 *VV), 

20 p. 

sh. 

530 

a 

535 

300 

4 p. 

e. 

170 

a 

173 

1 ](H) 

5 j>. 

<*. 

H 

a 

12 

7(H) 

Hit. 


2?» 

a 

280 

350i 

ml. 


135 

a 

140 

1 218-2-10 

2S p. 

V. 

228 

a 

230 

! 100 

ml. 


24 

a 

25 

1 2 lH.no; 

p. 

C. 

233 

fl 

230 

1 250, 

nil. 


100 

a 

125 


- 


i 1 NomL 

Psidup, 

, 

Qaotutions. 

1 Bajtk. 

6hsr»Vslue. 

1 ]p«. h 8li. 

LtotD&v’d. 


100 

100 

120 *' 
100 
1300 
20 
20 
01 
l IK) 
136 
108 


1 12 


a ISO 
a 102 
130O.13vK)| 

« 25 

a 62 
a 145 
«* 140 
100 


Agra Haul' ,. 

I Bank of Bengal 
'Bank qf Bombay (New) 

,, 2nd Bee. issue .. 
Bank qf Madras 
Chartered Mercantile of J„ L. 
China 

Chartered Bk.qfl. *C. .. 

National Bank qf India 
Oriental Bank 


18-2-10 

230 

200 

10(H) 1 

123 

250 

600 

10(H) 

500 


2J p. 

S * 

5 ji. 

0 p. 

3 ini. 

t 


218 
220 
2'H 


230 

2221 

210 


1250 o 1.100 
102 
1(50 
150 
310 


100 

360 


250 

2 p. 

e. 

80 

a 

824 

1 1(H) 

7 p. 

r. 

18 

a 

40 

5(H) 

2* p. 

V. 

7(H) 

a 


£6 

H p. 


65 

a 

70 

1 £1 

i! p. 

V. 

13 

a 

11 

£10 

24 p. 

<■ 

lOh 



1100 

ml. 


270 

, t 

280-273 

£20 

24 p. 

<*. 

228 

a 

230 

250 

:» i'- 

e. 

215 

, f 

220 

200 

ii A. 


50 

a 

52-51-55 


Yiur/y. 




100 

0 p. 

, t 

21«) 

„ 

2J2 

IOO 

3 p. 

e. 

40 

a 

45 

60 

5 r- 

(. 

IS 

,t 

•JO 

1 200 

ml. 


145 

a 

l?) 

1 50 

m/. 


30 

n 

33 

200, 

2 p. 

r. 

35 


5.) 

86, 

nit. 


11 

a 

15 

100 

ml. 


10 

a 

12 

100 

n,l s 


30 

a 

.11 

1001 

H p 

r. 

02 


03 

100| 

ml. 


25 

it 

20 , 

1 260 

0 v. 

f. 

260 


270 

10(H) 

ml. 


nominal. 1 

1 376 

ml. 



unal. , 

250 

2 p. 

e. 

m 

a 


1 H 

2 P. 

e 

1 

V 

** 

i " 60 

mi.' 


J 

anal. 

| 80 

nil. 


4 


2-> 

• 76 

nil. 


ii «i 

U ?/((/. 


250 

125 

£10 

30 

100 

100 

200 

100 

58 


ml. 

nil. 


Railway Coxi'anh'*- 
ft. J. P. R. Co., Consolidated Stork .. 
Do New KW shores 
Bombay, D $ C. I. R Co... .. 

Do. Amp shares . . 

LiNl> CoMFAlflBtt- 

Elph i out one Land ,. • • 

Ditto New Issue 

Frere Lund . 

Mazayon Lind and K 
\Porl Canning 
Col aba Company 

Pskhh Comfanib^ 

Akbar Cotton Press Co. 

\Atbert Press Company, Kurra c hce 
Alexandra Press Co. 

Apollo Press Co. 

Bomba y Press Co. 

. Ditto (N, ir) ... 

\Colaba Press Co. 

East India Press Co ,, 

Fort Press Co. 

Framjre Cotrasjee Press 
\Hydraulir Press Co. 

\Knrrathre Press Co. 

Mafussil Press if- Q Co- 
\Prtore of Wales Press Co. .. 

Victoria Press, Madras 

Spinnivu «£• Wbvvim- Cos* 

A tin rt Mills Company 


Do. New 
lih urn wary Spinning 
Great Eastern 

Manw k /it Petit's .. .. * 

Oriental .. 

Royal 

MllITINO COMI*AW\. 

Bombay Shipping Co. 

MlbCCLLANBOl ->■ 

Ll/< t /tames' Birtldtia/ Co .. 

Ku muhee Lauding and Shipping Co, 
Trem her and Cowjiany 



HANKS AND COMPANIES JN LIQUIDATION. 



100 % 10| 

p. e. 

70 72 

ml. 

10 'iO 

ml. 

30 <4&15 

ml. 

;io « illio 

ml. 

io a 

ml. 

1 nominal Ik 


EXCHANGE 

ON LONDON. 

CaI i LITA. 
s* d. 

Bank Bills, at 0 months' sight ... 


Ml to 1. 1 

Do- at 3 months' sight 

.. .. 

MOJ 

Do* on demand, ditto 

.. 

M04 

Credit Bill* (let Class) at 0 mouth*’ sight 

.. .. 

l-lli 

Vocumt ntury Bill* at 0 mouths' sight ,, 

. 

11-1 fnl 11 

BANK HATE OF DISCOUNT. 


per 

cent. 

Discount elk Bricule Bill* and Note* . 


to 6 

DUto on Acceptance qf Local Banks,,, . 


to 0 

Int. on Loans on Security qf Govt. Taper* * 


1* 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES- 

-r 

Calcutta. 

Boimay> 

Rioe-and-aAulf per cent .. 

1134 

\m 

Em percent . 

1004 

1064 

Four <f- half per cent, (Public Works Loan)., 

1074 

• 1001 

16 years’ Debenture Loans 

110 

103 

jO year* do. do. 

1084 

100 

15 year** do. do* . . , 

103 

10-3 

Six per cent. Municipal Loan* ., 

110 

113 


I hoia hay Presidency Bind 
Bombay T- and H Association 
Brokers’ Jinnk ing Co. 

Central Bank 
East India Bunk 
Indian Peninsula Bank 
Royal Bank of Judin 
Old Financial 

Com FANILS* 

\Batk Bay Riclamohon Co. 

I Hnndnu/, and Bengal 8. 8. . 
\Vu-tona S/itnu/ng Co- . . 




THE FREIGHT MARKET. 

CALCUTTA. 


{ Iron Ships Cotton . £1 

Wooden Ships „ .£0 

Myrabolans ,v Cotr bills . £1 

Seeds . £ ' 1 


(Cotton .£2 Os. Od. 

,oadon.. < Cases . £2 Os. Od. to £ 2 lor. (id. 

(Seeds . £2 1"«. Od, 

Iron Ships Cotton . £1 IS*. Od. to £1 \7s. Od. 

.. £0 10#. Od. to £1 15#« Oil. 

6s. Od. to £0 1 2s. Oil. 

15 s. Od* to £1 Os. Oil. 

J Cotton .£2 6s. Od. to £2 10#. Nominal 

■ 1 Cqffec . Nominal 

OiMtland Steamer* .£4 10». Od. to £5 0#. Oil. 

Liomtmol oia Sue* Canal .£3 6*. Od* 

(Steamer Cotton . B*. 0 per bale. 

... 2 Opium . Rf* 25 to 30 per ehest. 

t Sailing Ship* . Nominal 

Salt . R*. 2 Q to 3 0 0 

to Bombay ... Re- 13 to\b and Calcutta Port • 

.8 annas, per bag nominal. 

BOMBAY. 

. £2 10#. Od. 1 

.£2 S#. Od. 

. £2 10*. Od. 

..£2 6#. Od. 

.£3 6#. Od. fa 3-12 0 

.£3 10 0 to M2 () 

...Rt. 10 per bale. 

. Rs» 26 © 30 per chest. 


> jwr tun 


■barges 


per ton. 


Hong Kong 
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INDIAN SECURITIES.—LONDON. 


Inui EuiWAta. 


Ditto Mda laa. Alio pm. 

E as tern Bengai*(gua. V p!ot.) 

Boot Indian (guaftp- ct.). 

Oc. lad. Peninsula (g. ftp. ct.) 
Ditto, New (gua. ft p. et.)... 
Ditto, New igop* ft p- ct.) .. 
Carnatic <L), gua. ft p. c. ... 

» Ditto,ditto Issuedat 18s pm j 
Ditto, 4 per o. deb.stk ..... 

01 Booth of India (g. ft p. c.) 

Ditto (4f per oent) . 

Madras (gnaw, ft per cent) ... 

Ditto, (41 per cent). 

Ditto, (4|per cent). 

Ditto . 

Onde A Robilkond (g. ft p. ct.) 

Ditto, shares ditto-.. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto Nulhatee . . 

Scinde (gna. ft per cent.) . 

Ditto, Delhi (gua. 6 p. c.) .. 

Ditto, ditto (gua. 6 p. o.). 

Ditto, Pux\jaub (gna. ft p. c.) ... 

Do. In<L St. Flo. (g. ft p. c.) — 


Cloeing Prices 
January 24. 


10 ft to 104 
par to 1 prem 


| die. to | prem. 

87 to 8 ft 
108 to 104 
OS to 07 
103 to 104 
06 tp OS 
OS to 04 

100 | to 1014 
par to | prem. 


101 to 102 
101 to loftt 


Itmun Gon. Binnmii. 


Indian Stock 104 percent.April ] 

Ditto, for Account. 

Ditto 6 per Cent.July 1 

Ditto 4 per Cent.Oct. 1 

India Influsd Paper 4 per Cent. 

Ditto ft per Cent.Jan. 1 

Ditto 44 per Cent . ... May 1 
Ditto ft par Cent Rupee Deben.l 

Ditto ditto .... . 1 

India Debentures, Oper Cent,.,Aug. 1 
India Bo nda , 4 per Cent 11,006 .. .. . 

*A\i Miaotti v ova. 


Closing Prices 
January 26. 


1101 to 1104 
101} to 1024 

00 tojtoi 
084 to 404 
left to 1004 
90 to 92 
107 

1094 to 1034 
27a. prem. . 

Closing Price*, 
January 20. 


sxsr 


108 toift 
par to 1 prem 
108 to 104 

1004 to 1104 

104 to 10 ft . 

J to 14 pram, 
to 14 prem. 
to 1014 

par. to 4 prem. 
87 to 89 
103 to 104 
80 to 88 
108 to 104 
| 80 to 88 
| 02 to 94 

101 to 102 
! par. to | prem. 


101 to 102 
101 to 102 


Closing Prices 
February 2. 


2044 to 2004 
1104 to 1104 

103 

Et 

100 to 1064 
(0 to 92 
107 
1034 

_ 27a. pre m 

[ Closing Price*, 
February 2. 


I Bombay Gas (Limited). 64 to 7 64to7 

ij Ditto New. 14 to 14 prom 11 to 1 4 prem. 

1 Ceylon Co., Limited. 4 to 3) din. 9 } to 34 aw. 

Ditto, A Shares. 94 to 3 din, 94 to 3 dis. 

East India Land Credit and 

Finance (Limited) . 6 toft dis. 6 ■ to 5 dis. 

Madras Irrigation A. Canal") 

(guar. 6 per cent, by the > 1 00 to 102 100 to 102 

Indian Government....; 

Norbudda Coal and Iron (Ld.) 1/16 ills. to 1/16 prem 1/16 dis. to 1/16 prem 

Oriental Gas (Limited) . 74 to 71 to 81 

Ditto New. 1 to 14 prem. 14 to l| prem. 

P. and O. Steam Company 1 ... 48 to 47 46 to 47 

D itto, New, 1867....„. 3 to 2 diB^_34 to 24 dis. 


Joint Stock Banks. 


Closing Prices, 
January 26. 


10 all km Limited, A. 8 to 84 

10 — Do., do. B . -r — 

20 all Char, of India, Ans, k China. 134 to 144 
2ft all Chartered Mer. of India, > . „„ 

London and China. $ 20 *° M 

20 all Eng. Scot, and Aust Chart.... 16| to 174 
20 4 Land Mort Bank of India, Ld. 3f to 34 dis* 
100 all Do. ft per cent. Debentures > 

1864 tor 30 years. 5 83 ^ 

2&I all Oriental Bank Corporation ... 41 to 42 


82 to 86 
41 to 42 


Closing Prices, 
February 2 . 


21 to 23 

164 to 174 
3| to 34 dis. 
88 to 86 
414 to 424 


INDIAN RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 

Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 


ebenture 

Capital* 


Closing Prices, 
January 26. 


6 Bombay, Baroda, and 1 102 to 104 

Central India.j 

5 Ditto ditto. 10| to m 

4| Ditto ditto. 98 to 100 

ft East Indian. 1«8 to 110 

ft Ditto . 108 to 110 


Ditto* . 90 to 101 

Ditto* . 08 to 1 W 

Eastern Bengal. 100 to 1°2 

Great Indian Peninsula 100 to l n 3 

Ditto ditto . 102 to 104 

Ditto. 

Great Southern of India 10] to l<ty 
Ditto . 98 to 100 


102 to 104 
102 to 104 
100 to 108 


ft Madras . 

ft Ditto . 

ft OudeA Rohilkund (Lm) 


* Transferable by endorsement, without stamp. 


Cloe ; ng Prices, 
February 2. 


102 to 104 

98 to ino 
108 to 110 
108 to 110 

99 to 101 
P8 to 100 

100 to 102 

100 to 103 
102 to 104 

101 to 103 
98 to 100 

10-J to 104 

102 to 104 
100 to 10 ft / 


GOLD AND SILVER Per Ounce. 

Foreign Gold in Bars ........ £8 17s. Orf. 

Silver in Bare (etandard) .. 8s. <H«f. 

Mexican Dollars .. 4s.l0|«r. 

EXCHANGE* iJ 

Banka Drawing rates on Calcutta.at 80 days* sight* Is lOftg. to Id & 0 id. 

ptttO on Bombay..Is. 10|3. to u L.Ofd 


on Bombay..Is. lO* 


ahbettisrtiuntfl. 


JOSEPH GIL LOTT'S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 

BOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS THBOUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Established in lh2U. 

C. LAZARUS & Co., CALCUTTA. 

(Incorporated with Sbearwood Co.) 

flABINET MAKERS, Upholsterers, Billiard and Bagatelle 


[ Contractors, 66 . 69, 60 k 61, Bentinok Ctreet, Calcutta. 

I 80LE AQENT8 IN INDIA FOR 8COLEY’S PATENT 
StUDGES. 

LAZARUS A Ca, sensible of the very liberal support extended 
to their Establishment dining the past fifty years, desire on 
thiB occasion to return to their frienus and patrons their most sincere rimny t 
To merit a continuance of that esteemed patronage will C. Lazarus k Co. beg to 
state, at all times be the r studious enue&vour; nor will thay be wanting in any 
respect to mamtan that uniform e-\<-et)enco of workmanship, combined with 
economic charges, with which their establishment has hitherto been identified, 

bIl lSar d tab les 

LAZARUS & Co., aB Manufacturers, invite particular at- 
^ tent ion to thoir large Btock of foil-size Billiaru Tables, the 
cushions of which aie constructed on a: out teiy new principle, similar to those 
eupphod b> C. L. and to. and now in use at the Bengal Club, and m tmoat of the 
cluoa and AiesBes of the tliree Presidencies. 


/CONSEQUENT on the numerous applications that C. 

LAZARUS & Co., have lately had from parties residing at a 
distance from Calcutta to have the r Billiard Tables re-cushioned on C. L. k 
Co.’s now principle, and as sending the old Cushions to Calcutta for that purpose 
1 b attended with great de.ay, thereby occasioning much inconvenience, C. £., k 
Co., have been induced to keep a stock of cushions on their new principle always 
on hand, which can be fitted to any Table, the accurate length and width of the 
slate. Bed only being required. 

•Up-country Messes and clubs can, by thus securing a spare set of Cushions, 
ensure the constant use of the Tab.c— a desideratum C. L. and Co. are satiriled 
they will not bo slow to apprcc ate, as the inconvemenco hitherto felt by the 
Table being unavailable for piay during such Line as the old Cushions are under 
repair, has teen admittedly very great. 

JAQUES’, BURROUGHES’, WATTS * THURSTON'S 
BILLIARD & POOL BALL8, 

Billiard cloth, cues, Billiard and Pool Marking boards, Tips, Chalk, India* 
rublier Strips for cushions and evory requisite for the Billiard Tab'e. Billiard 
cushions renovated. Billiard Tables repairod and re-cushioned on fche ^ 1 new 
principle, thereby making an old table as good as new. 

B- B~B 

In accordance with their established practice of introducing novelties to the 
Indian public, C. Lazarus k Co. have pleasure in announcing that they have 
made arrangements to supply the latest novelty in social and family amusements 
by importing the popular B. B. B. Tables. The peculiarity of these is that on 
■ the one table tho favourite games of Billiards, Battue, ana Basatsu,b may bo 
played, thus affording a pleasing variety of amusement concentrated on a single 
board at littlo more than the cost of one. Anticipating that the demand fbi* these 
tables will be large, C. L. k Co. ore prepared to supply them on very favourable 
termB, being a principle of their business to furnish the best and most improved 
articles or every kind, at the lowest rateB consistent with excellence or quality 
and a fair trading profit. 

T CARR BROTHERS' 

civil, nUal, and military tailors, and general outfitters- 

► 17, CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY. 

46, Edgfare Road, * 8 , Old Court House, 

idon. Calcutta. 

/ ’ Waterproof Clothing 

/ Ex Qodavery. ' 

_/[I_ f F. HARLEY & Co. 

J Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

/ Regulation Size. 

ft __F. HARLEY * Co. 

ff Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sixes 

f ALWAYS JN STOCK. 

I F. HARLEY A Oo. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS ONLY; guaranteed 
A Free from Adhesiveness either in Sun or Bain ; finished express¬ 
ly for use in hot clin ates ; no Tarred matter Is used in our composition, wfaleb 
it perfectly pliable, and free cf all spontareoualy combustible mutter. Our 
tarpaulins with ordinary usage will last fbr years. The Arsenal Fort William, 
has tested and found them all that we-describe, and, in addition, pieof against 
Damp and White Ants 
Assorted sizes always In sto^k 
All Tarpaulins mnde by us are branded 

F- HARLBY A € 0 ., Maker*, Calcutta- 


PURE OXIDE OP IRON PALNT. 

TTSED BY H. M.’s DOCKYARD, THE MUNICIPALITY. THE G. I P. AND 
U B. B. ft C. I. Railways, Contractors, (he p. k O. Cfo., «w» B. 1. 8. ». 

The best imd cheapest paint to be obtained in the market. It is pattfjterty 

adapted tor iron wort of ml descriptions. Apply , to_ 

11, Hummum Street* B0mb«y. () C. F. MITCHELL k Co, 
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rpHE INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ( Limited. ) 

RBQI8TKEED UNDER ACT X* OF 186ft. 

Head Office— MEERUT* 

DIRECTORS. 

Chdrman^ W.^McLeavy, E»q.,.. Manager, Bank of Upper India, (Limited.) 

R. R. Thtj sum,” . ... Manager, Allahabad Bank* 

W. Hobson. Esq. ... ... ,. „ Muatoorie StooiatfeBank. 

J. G. Parry, Kai|. Late Geul. Manager, Delhi da London Bank 

P. Peterson, Esq.. ... Manager, Simla Bank Corporation. 

C. W. Stowoil* Esq* ... ••• >• UneooenttnM Service Bank 

E. Warner, Esq. .. ... Barrinter*at*Lqte, 

Sheikh EUahee Bux . 

MEDICAL ADVISER. 

Willhyn Molr, Esq., M.B., Civil Burgeon, Meerut. 

SECRETARY. 

D. Lancaster, Esq. 

Thu Company was formed towards the end of I860, and lias already received 
substantial patronage from tbo publir. 

Tkm object for which it was established with a full direction in India was to 
secure the Indian public agaiimt a repetition of sueh heavy losses as have 
recently been sustained by the collapse of certain Assurance Offices in England, 
where the entire management of those institutions was located. 

Security.—To ensure absolute security, tho funds of the company arc 
invested only in Government securities. The oCimpany is Btrictly prohibited 
from making advances on bouse or landed property or on stocks, - shares or 
obligations of Bny company whatever, though sueh advances avo usually 
extensively made by other Assurance companion 

Policies are granted for whole life either with oj without participation in the 
profits of the company according to tliu setdo of premium selected by the as¬ 
sured. Policies aro also granted for short terms from one to ten years at 
moderate rates 

The Proposal Form is hi tuple iu < its -terms and 4 he conditions : 4 of the 
policies are liberal, all n*0vt miry n /•friction* having hent re mo mi. 

The rate* oj premium aro made tvs modqmlc as is consistent with rompleft 
security of the assured. 

Atl Mintages of Assurance —It. sec met. by a mum 11 montlil>, quarterly, half-yearly 
or yearly saving ti provision for widows and children. It allbrds opportunity of 
making n settlement prior to'marriage II enables put sous to raise money on | 
life interests. It secures sums of money rmitiiigent on imrties comitijg of age. It. 
ennbles dobtors in event of dentil to satisfy their croitilors thus ing thq b..i- 
rowers’ property from claims and sureties from hm 

Assurance in a sound comjiauy is liu supernirto connexion with n Pension 
Fund, fqr in the latter ease if tho nominee dies all cuntributions are forfeited inul 
the subscriber loses the benefit of all lie has paid. a-, lierens in the wise of a policy 
it still ensures nml may be made available for am other purpose. 

Forms of Proposal, inhlcs of rules, and all further mtmniation may be 
obtained h> letter or on application to any of the Agents or to the Secretary. 

ANNUAL PHHMIirMH. j 

Required for an assurance of IN. 1,000 fov the whole u'rm of iil’c. 

i Civimixn. I Muiniu imi Nil u. 1 
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rpHE MADRAS EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY# 
SnoflMBor to Madraa Laudable Society, Established in 1888. 

Regulated kg Ad JVb* 0 <p' 1309 , qfthe Legislative Connerl of Fort Saint George, 
Hbad Omci iv MLldbas joto vo Bbaycsss. 

BOARD OF DIRIOTDRR 

The Han. W. B. Arbcthxot (Arbutbnot a Oo.) 

W. Boorr, Esq. (Blnny & 0 a.) 

II. G. PnoHAiD. Esq. (Government Solioitor.) a 

Tho Hon, A. F. i§H©#i» (Parry A Go.) 

R. 0 . W jLLKitn, Esq. ( 0 . Bhanfl A Co.) # 

ACTINQ MEDICAL EXAMINER. 

W. H. Haubis. Esq.; M.D* 

SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS. 

Messrs. Ahbvthkot A Co. 

Tho chief characteristics rtf' this Society are : 

Claims jmid immrdiatily after satisfactory proyf t\f depth. 

Announcement of death in tho Fort Saint George Gavotte, sufficient in tbo 
case of the mcwlievH of tho civil tuid military services. 

Medical fees paid by the society on all proposals 

Mutual SHbiu-anco.' 

Policies for a term of yearn issued at reduced rates, without participation m 
surpluses* 

Premiums puyublo half ,\ oarly, mi 1st January and 1st July. 

Policies issued free ot charge fur stamp duty. •• , 

Assurants may reside in tiny part-of tho world, So long as they continue to 
pay the original mto of premium stipulated hi thoir policies. 

Tins society living founded on the sound priuclplo of mutual assurance, 
divides nil its surpluses, or so much thereof as tho Directors deem expedient, 
amongst the members or life policy -holders, by deductions from premiums, ana 
docs hot \% ork for the beuetir. of a separate proprietary body. 

Tho members of tlic society consist of all persons who hold policies of 
assurance, upon their u«cn lives, or upon the hvos of others, for the dumtionof llfto. 

The Du cc tors must bo residents at Madras, and rird elec toil by the members* 

The society's uinds can In* invested only in soenrilios of the Government of 
fudiii, or in securities*, tbo in to rest of wlneh is gnarautoed by the Government of 
Tiulin, or by the Hccretuiy of State for India m t’ounci!. 

AH iiivestmoiiU we made m the joint. names of llireo of tho Directors* 

A n mini General Meet mgs of the lnemlieis are held at Madras, not later than 
the Inst day of the mouth of March in every year. 

An annual audit is iusiilr of the accounts of (ho nouoty, and the reports of tho 
auditors submitted at the Annual General Meet mgs. 

Quinquennial vnlu.itions, made hy h London Actuary, of all tbo assets and 
liabilities. The next \ aJunlmu m ill be made as from 3lsL December 1H7° Pre¬ 
mium* pant on policies for (he irhotr firm of life < taring any portion of the period of 
Jlrc year* immediately pnctihuy that .tale, null cutitfc the holders of such policies to 
participate in the scrum's of the sot u ty then ntrrrtann *1 to hr racist my, by rateable de¬ 
duction from pnmut ins tin reap, r bn owing inu/ablrjhr tht ensuing <punquumiuM. 

The let in us made to tlif, policy -iiiildei s from tho formation of tho society 
in Jhhiud'.v, lsJ-2, up to .June, ln»»o, micIumno, fm .ulditiou to iJio accumulation 
ot a considerable reverie), have u\enig»'il li per cent iqioii tho premiums 
paid half-yearly. * 

Foi Antjait' iiai'iieiilars, forms of proposal, Ac., apply to 

ARHUTHNOT & CO. 

Madras, .huuiiii-y 1 n 70 t^ucretarios and Trcasui-ovs. 


NATIVE LIVES INSURED ON EQUAL TERMS WITH EUROPEANS. 


mflE BOMBAY FIRE JNSU RANCK COMPANY (Limited.) 
X Til K innlurm^ikA arc to ju't'opt rinks and issue 

puling eovurm * lii jivliandi/.e, goods in goilowns, wareliousos, dwelling 
houses, or other insurable piopertv, on favourable lerniH . 

A].pl.v to FORBES & Co-, 

Bombay, 1 si Fcla unry 1*71. Secretaries and Managers 

SUN FIRE OFFICE. 

JChtammmii t» 17 lb. 

F iLicies opened on wnreliousiM and shops, merchandise, dwellings, household 
furml.uiv, iual other insurable propciLy, in Bombay and tho Mofussil, at 
current rates by 

Bombay 1H71. REEL, CASSELS, & Co., Agents. 

A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FORE ID N LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ENGLISH AMSPHANGE COMPANY JTltK AND LIFE. 

Capital £ 500,000 

Head Offices, Palmerston Buildings, Bishonsgaie Street, Jamdoii, with 
limiiches At Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, Southiimptdji, Hamburg 
\ntwei-p, Brussels, Rotterdam, Melhmirne, and Bombay. ■ 

The Life Department \ 

Ofibrs tho following advantages ■ - ■ 

1Modem to promiui i is. N 

11. -Olio caleuanr month’s grace allowed for renewal. ^ 

Til. - Lilienil provision for non-forfeiture of Policies. Fh 

IV. -Fixed surrender value after 3 years. a\ 

V.—Freedom from unnocossary rostrictions ns to foreign residc^tb and 
trav oiling 

VI.— Unconditional roductiou to English rates on roturn of tho nssiiml to 
Europe. . ^ 

VII.--Military men holding civil npporntments reduced to oiviliau ratom 
X111.—Eighty per rent ■ of the profits divided among the assured in thepHmi- 
cipating scale. % 

IX. —No nartnorshlp liability whatsoever. ^ 

X. — Medical fees and stamps paid for by t he company unless the iiiuonn A 

be loss than Rs- 2,Q0q* 1 

XI.—No charge for assignments. m 

XII.—Prompt settlement of claims. m 

Fire Department. * ^ 

Owing to the company lieing free from combination, policies aro grnntedA, 
oovering propertj r in all ]>arts of the Presidency, at somo 25 to 5d. per cent, below*, 
the rates of other offices in Bombay. m 

Floating policies renewed and all reasonable clauses of other companies * 
adopted. Claims settled promptly. 

For further particulars, prospoctnses, Ac., apply to 

HILL, POLLOCK & Co., 

Bassoon’s Buildiugs, Elphinstone Circle, Bombay. Agents. 

P HCENIX FIRE OFFICE. —MT ABLTSHED~IN 1782, 

Unlimited. 

The importance of this company's tra^saotibns with the public may be judged 
from the feet that since Its commencement ig has been able to nay 9,000,oOof. 
sterl ing oe lossoa under insured risks and without a single call on its proprietors 
whoseThbiUty is unlimited. ^ % 

The undersigned are authorised to issue policies In Bombay and the Mo/ussll 
at the tariff rates of all the old eltabUshid oompony, which two as low as tho nature 
of the risks css JustilSr. 

The rates on bungalows in the Mofusall, and residences, offices, and godowns In 
Blphinstone Circle, have been lately^auoh redueed* Particulars on am>lloation 
At the Agency office. * A, 0. BRICE «Co*, 

No* 0, Rampart flow, Bombay, 2*70. Agents. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 

CHIEF OFFICE: 

Jhirihohmiew Lutio, Bunk, London, E. C. 

l’BBBiDfXT 8u* Mumjh Monteflore, Jdart., F.R. 0. 

.buacH Alnxaudcr, K**q. (Alexander, Fletcher & Co.) 

Charles George BnrucLt, Eaq. (Barnett, lloare, Hunbiiry, and Lloyd) 

George Henry Jim nett, Ksq. Glyinjitou Piu'k. 

Janies Fletcher, Ksq. (Alexander, Fletcher £ Co.) 

William Gladstone, Esq (Thomsun, Bomii'A Oo.) 

Right Hon. (ioorgo Joachim Guselnii, M.l*. 

Rninuel Gumey, Ks<(. 

James Ilelme, Em«i. , (Direetur of the Provincial Bank of Ireland) 
sbr Ourtis Mu'imtln Lam])son, Burt. 

Sampson Lucas, Esq (Liichs, MieholN A Co.) 

KUiott Mncnnghtuu, Esq., (Membei of the Iuditm Council) 

Thomas Msstormnn, Ksq. (Diroctoi- of tho Biuik of England) 

Joseph Mnvot* Montcfiow, (Director nf tho Pi'o\mcial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Anthony Du R ithsrhil'l, llart, New Court. 

Huron Lionel Nathan Do Rothschild, M.P. 

Thomas Charles Smith, Esq Uxlbid Sqmiro, If\do I*ark., 

r.ord Richard Grosvcnor, ,M.p. 

. Hugh Colin Smith, Esij ^ 

Rirliuril lloare. Esq. 

[ FIRE RISKS 

tnf an eligible character lire accepted 11 L minimun current rates. 

\ LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

gwThe uon-paiticipHtiug rates of premium for European lives resident in India 
V^cbeeu very materially reduced, and tlic undonnentioned Agents aro antho- 
3>d to decide upon Proposals submitted, to issue Policies, and to settle claims 
'M The Life Reserve Fund is over 

\ NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEE8- 

(wMch is irrespective of and in addition to tho paid-up capital and tho Firo 
Relrve Fund), being about 3° per cent, of the sum assured under tho Com* 
pajB’s Llfr Policies, aud bosulcs this there is the guarantee of a subscribed 
CatW.1 of not less than 

V FIVE CR0RE8 OF RUPEE3 

eoufld with the personal rosixmsibillty of a numerous body of wealthy Pro- 
For detailed Prospectuses, Forms of ^ 

Y Agents for the Presidency of Bombay. 














ffi&a^ment,and capital is tfref measure of the natural rent in 
«*&V*Ae. ^ t 4 

$ow lei? us f m$xm thmlb the owner of Farm No. *1 is a good* 
nwroa, Quixotic, eqrt of fellow, who, instead of taking the 
hill 300 Rupees ojF rent which the ferm yields, abandons 
one-half of it to the farmer. And let us suppose that the 
fanner is indebted to a capitalist for means of working the farm 
and is completely in his hands—what will happen? If the 
capitalist is an Indian sowkar, the 150 Rupees of rent which the 
owner in his good nature has abandoned, will simply find its 
way into the sowkar’s pocket. Now this is precisely what 
is going on in Oudh and the North-West Provinces, and in 
many other parts of India at this moment. The State consi¬ 
derately (Quixotically is the proper word) has lowered the 
rental to which the Commonwealth is entitled to one-half the 
just claim; and the sowkar at once taken it in the shape of 
60, 70, 100 per cent, interest for his so-called advances to the 
ryot. The ryot must live, it would not pay the sowkar to 
kill him, for ho iB the goose that lays the golden egg; but 
every rupee the State leaves in his hands beyond the cost of 
starvation allowances the sowkar appropriates. By lowering 
the assessment we simply enrich the sowkar ; for what we 
abandon as rent be takes as interest . It is necessary to discern 
the situation clearly, when the remedy may perhaps dawn 
upon us. 

We should deem it an insult to our readers were we to apolo¬ 
gize for again remarking what is too often overlooked, we 
believe—that the Scriptures, though not teaching political 
science dogmatically, do nevertheless contain very striking ex¬ 
amples of political wisdpm, and for the purpose, as wo can 
hardly doubt, of suggesting the course that should be taken by 
rulers and statesmen in similar circumstances. Thus the merely 
personal narrative as it seems to the superficial reader of 
Joseph's history when carefully studied will be seen to contain 
within it the history of a great and successful revolution made 
m the fiscal system of a civilized people by a ruler whom tho 
history requires us to believe effected this revolution under the 
guidance of Divine wisdom. It contuina also a very precise 
account of the steps taken by him undoi this guidanco to carry 
jl the people safely through what was piobably the most (headful 
f famine the world ever witnessed—a failure of seven successive 
h ar vests. 

At all events our own conviction is profound, that the revolu. 
tion made 3,500 years ago in Egypt by the young and fcspired 
Hebrew mimstei was suggested to him by Dmno wisdAn, aud 
with these views its study becomes to us a subject of^llep and 
peculiar interest. The" minister availed himself of tfi des¬ 
perate condition of the people to obtain a State proprietorship 
in tho soil. The moderation with which tho claim was Part¬ 
ed is seen in tho giving back of the laud to tho pocAe, 
burdened simply with the condition that a fifth part of ile 
produce should belong to the State. If wo assume, as the& 

• B strong reason to do, that the rental of Egypt was at least \ 
third of the produoe, the State demand of one-fifth would leav e ^| 
two-fifths or 40 per cent, .of the rental for private proprietorship 
in the land. In other words the division would stand thus;— < 

DMtion qfprmc product- i 

The Cultivator..... in-l«fcs “ Wper oenfc. i 

The State .... 8-1. th§= 20 „ 

The Proprietor....... S-l&tthe S* 14 „ 

1W per odbi. 


In the Central Provinces we hay? abandoned afl, or Dearly all, Ip 
the we el vee creat¬ 

ed- Were the State taking a fifth, or waft a fon&oif tk prodjjfe* 
of the land, we should %ot know what embarrassment mean*. 
We take a fifteenth, or twentieth, and the mere money-lender, 
where there is no malgooaar, at once seises what the leaves. 

Every step we recede tho sowkar moves forward, until the ryot 
and the State are starved, while the malgoosar and the sowkar 
take the produoe. There is no wisdom, no insight, no statemen- 
ship, in such proceedings, and the burden of our protest must 
still be what it has so long been. In our next issue we propose 
to deal more closely with the question of the ryots'indebtedness. 


THE LAND TAX IN FRANCE. 


Tgs foc^a and ftgves given in the subjoined account of the 
origin and nature Offm* land tax in France are taken mainly, 
but Ao&bntfrely, ft*oraj|hd BnquMe Agricole t or inquiry into the 
condition and the needd of French agriculture which was made 
in 1866 unde&the orders of Napoleon III. 

A high land-tax usually connotes a powerful Government, 
either of a despotic autocrat, or of a civilised democracy ; fop 
the land-owing interest is always strong enough and united 
enough to provent feeblo rulers from demanding a large share 
of the rent. Thus m Asia, under irresistible military govern* 
merits, the laud tax has existed from time immemorial. 
In Western Europe it is quite a modem source of Crown 
rovenue, and as such it dates usually from tho dissolution 
of feudal independence. The English landlords effected as 
is well known a sort of permanent assessment of the tax at 
tho end of the 18th century .when their influence was paramount. 
In France, during the same century, matters had turned out 
much worse for the people; because there a despotic mo¬ 
narch was heaping arbitrary taxes upon the land, over and 
above wbat tho Seigneurs had always demanded as feudal 
rights. TJio French nobles were strong enough to keep them¬ 
selves from taxation ; but they abandoned their peasantry to the 
mercy of the fisc ; and hence had come to pass, in the most 
enlightened country m tho world, one of the most indefensible 
systems of taxing agriculture that has ever been methodically 
pt actised. India was at its lowest ebb of misrule in the 
middle of the 18th century ; but no ryot of Oude, or Mysore, 
would then have exchanged conditions of tenure with a 
co-tempOrary peasant in the backward provinces of France. 

The French cultivator was pursued with every kind of fiscal 
demand, direct and indirect. He paid a rating on his holding, 
an income-tax, a house (or hearth) tax, stamp duties, tolls, 
octroi, customs, and the gabelle ,* a sovere salt duty which 
caused many a provincial emeute. The preservation of game 
(not only hares and pheasants, but deer, wild boars, and wolves) 

I ’'ul scourge, and probably did quite as much damage 
rees did to Central India Beside all these royal 
feudal rents and services were crushing wherever 
rawed in full force. The mere list of them is appalling, 
e peasant bad to maintain all the provincial toads, 
the lopal tpilitia, and (lastly) to 'pay about 100 
ranee Ifa ecclesiastical tithes. Here we have taxa* 
at its wqrst extreme. No wonder that Arthur 
uffblk fewer, wp* aghast at the state of French 

i 1780 , 

ational Assembly swept away In one night the 
r regime of laud, its imposts, and it* tenures, tithes, 
pad privileges, manorial rights, game laws, and. 
disappeared. From that era dates the JmpSi 


ZMvMoft of rental* foot produce.) 
The state.... 8-otha. 

The Proprietor.. Mthe< 


m percent. 
>40 „ 


How till, fa what we would W. timed at in Indie. Iti» * 
m y that the Indian EamOmitl demand* tho'erp^T' 
of tbfqrrtrf brow. We demand what, the %yptian 
took fromtbelaniJ. W« would not deetroy private propriety. 
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Fonder t or land tax proper of France ; for though the Revolu¬ 
tionists very speedily stripped the Church and the nobles, they 
were none the more inclined to relieve landowners. The did 
French Government got about seven millions sterling out of 
the land; the new Government calculated that the land might 
pay thirteen millions, now that the priests and nobles had been 
chokdR off*. So for 1790 they laid on 300 millions of franos 
talcing 240 millions ae the fixed assessment and 60 millions as a 
kind Of extraordinary rate ; and it is curious to note that just 
about this time the British landlords were passing a law to settle 
their land-tax permanently at a low rate upon a valuation of 
their estates made in 1692. 

The French democratic assessment was too high. No survey had 
been made, and the rating was mode by lumps upon departments 
according to previous valuations; and in 1796, when the issue of 
assignat* had driven coin out of the country, the settlement “broke 
down,'' as wo should say in India. Some idea of making a new 
cadastre] or survey valuation, had been entertained, but the cost 
was estimated (1779) at 83 million francs, for which price it 
might be completed in 18 years. No French Government has 
ever boon able to find time or money f«*r this fresh cadastre ; and 
probably this is one of the main reasons why the land-tax has 
gone on steadily falling, liotwcen 1797 mid 1799, 51 millions of 
francs were remitted; and t he diminution went on until in 1821 
the Treasury had abandoned 851 millions of the original demand 
fixed on tho land in 1790. Bebwoeu 1811 an! 1831 the la i 1 
tax increased by 9 millions of francs ; but this rise came from 
land takon up for building, which was charged at a special rate, 
and two-thirds of it derived from the spread' of towns. The 
revenue from lands not built over increased to no uppreoiublo 
degree. 

On the other hand, taking tho returns of tho gross rental 
yielded by tho French soil, welind it estimated at l,3f>.> millions 
in 179o. In 1862 it had risen bo 3/216 millions (francs), so that 
it had nearly tripled in the same period, which saw the 
land-tax diminished by one-third. Wo must not forget, 
however, that in France, as in England, the local rates and 
taxes on land have been augmenting rapidly during tho century. 
They amounted to more than 130 millions in France in I860; 
though it is assorted that on the wholo tho enhancement of 
local taxation only just balances tho diminution of tho imperial 
land revenue. Thus the demand by the State upon the rental of 
France has not been raised since it w T ns first regularly nuwlo in 
the lust century on behalf of the public needs. It has /omainod 
stationary throughout seventy years of such prosperity and 
proiit from agriculture as lmd never been known before. This 
conclusion, when demonstrated by tho figures of the Inquiry 
Committee, somewhat, disconcerted those French agriculturists 
whose main grievance had been the supposed piling up of taxes 
on the laud. It turned out that whatever pinch they really 
felt was caused by unequal distribution of tho impost. But 
here again came the question of a now cadastre, which neither 
the State nor the landowner will face. Moreover, the depart¬ 
ments which are lightly assessed, oppose, os a matter of course, 
any change at all ; and tho Committee thinks that it would 
bo an entile, s path to Bot out upon, full of thorns and stumbling 
blocks. 

Let us now take the land-tax in Great Britain. We need 
not go back further in the history of tho English land-tax, 
than the yoar 1692, when it first became one of the rccognissod 
settlod sources of tho Crown revenues. From that date tho 
demand was never intermitted ; until in 1796 the 'land-holding 
House of Commons fixed the assessment at four 'shillings in the J 
pound on a valuation of estates mado in 1 692. Tho actual/ 
charge now (1666) amounts to four pence in the pound of thdy 
rental according to tho valuation of the present day. To th/j 
must be added tho Church Rates, Poor Rates, and Coun f/i 
Rates, with the property and Income-tax, so that the tr&l 
incidence of. direct taxation upon the land is calculated wlbe 
about 3s. 6d. in the pound sterling. Besides all this there irthe 
Tithe, where it has not been redeemed, which, on an avJ/age, 
amours by itself to four shillings in the pound of rental/? 

In Scotland the land and property taxes are the same (as m 
England**The land also pays rates for the parish, the poftfand 

r ■ 


the country, with Stipends instead of Tithes, and a oess of i per 
cent for the schoolmaster. These local cesses, as we should 
call them in India, are 9J per cent in the rental. In , Ireland, this 
land-tax proper for the Imperial Treasury does not exist I 
though profits from land are assessed to the Income-tok, i the 
Tithe and local rates are paid. The Poor Rate alone amounts 
to 5 per cent, for aU Ireland. The Tithe has probably been 
lightened since the Irish Church Bill passed into law. As ft* 
indirect taxes on agriculture in Great Britain, there is the 
Malt-tax, and the Stamp Foes on transfer of land, and the 
Succession-taxes. The enormous blackmail gxaoted by bar¬ 
risters and attorneys upon every kind of conveyance of real pro¬ 
perty must also be taken into account. 


OUR EXCISE—III. 

•-♦- 

The Times of last month has some remarks upon Turkish 
finance from which we make the following extract :— 

“ In Tnrkoy the present amount of taxation is only eqnal to a little 
over 10s. per head, a Bum far less than in most countries in Europe. 
Tho Empire nriy not perhaps be ablo to snpport the same amount 
of taxation hb England and France, but it could, at all events, bear 
double its present imposts. Considerable augmentation might he 
made on the duty on tobacco, which is an article most suitablo for 
taxation. Tobacco give9 a revenue of 4,000,0002. in Italy, of 
G,OJJ,OJ32. in tho United Kingdom, and of 10,000,0001. in Franco. 
In Turkey it only produces about 451,0002. a yoar; and this in spite 
of the 4M that in this country almost all, even women, smoke. 
Spirits nro, again, articles appropriate for increnso of taxation. 
While they supply every Slate in Enropo with a considerable income, 
hero they only give 200,0002. a year, although the consumption is 
great both among Christian and Mussulman populations—tho latter 
setting very often the Koran’s prohibition at defiance.” 

Tho point worth not-ico is—that tho administration of the 
Excise in Tnrkoy, though it appears bad enough to the Times , 
would be thought very docent management as judged by 
results in India. Our Finance Minister would bo very glad 
indeed to get 45 lacs from tobacco duty, but shrinks from laying 
on any duty at all ; though one would have thought that tho in¬ 
conveniences, drawbacks, and unpopularity of. such a tax would 
be quite as great among the Turks who all grow tobacco/and 
all consume it, as among the Hindoos. The truth is that even 
an ill-regulated tobacco duty, collected with police laxity, would 
yield a million sterling in India, and we shall some day look bock 
with astonishment at the inconsistency of a Government which 
strains at such a gnat, and yet swallows the camel of an 
Income-tax. 

Then as to Spirits, the Times ’ correspondent evidently thinks 
20 lacs of revenue far too small. Yet tho whole Turkish 
Empire, so far as we can mako out, does not contain a popula¬ 
tion of 2m millions excluding Egypt, and of these there are 12 
million Mussulmans, teetotallers by profession if not practice. 
If wo lo^k to India we find that the Punjab only realizes 7J 
lacs on 'Spirits and Opium together from 17J millions of 

f and that the revenue is falling, at which phenomena 
utenant Governor, in reviewing the last annual report, 
ixpressed his surprise.” In the North-West Pro- 
LfiJ lacs of Rupees are obtained from the liquor and 
oii8umption of 30 millions. We believe that in the last 
velve years the country has lost an enormous amount 
legitimate revenue by hasty and inconsiderate intro 
duct,ion of the Still Head Duty System ; forgetting that such a 
r system, if it must be adopted, can only be successfully main- 
itaiued by incessant vigilanoo and attention. 


THE BOMBAY TAX ON FESTIVITIES. 


The Government of Bombay proposes to supplement the 
Imperial grants allotted to it for Civil Charges by, an 
approach to something like a marriage tax, namely, a tax on 
festivals. The statement of Objects and‘Reasons run as follows; 

“ The Bill is intended to impose a duty on feasts where the number 
of persons assembled is one hundred or store* The rate of duty is 
rupees teu per hundred guests. Considering the prominence of. 
large and expensive entertainments in the eustbnuuy life Of all 
classes and castes of people in Incfak it is believed that the wooee da 
of the proposed tax will he large. 'The amount of duty tp small* 
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•ltd in^preci.bl. among tha taarifr item* of •?»“ *«"£"* ** 
marriages and other festivities and ooromonie*. Th® d®^ 0“j7 
Xlljiilpott each individuals as hare the ability to pay •“* **• * 
tomndf while from the nature of the ooeseiooa on which the duty 
wil?be leviable there will be little inducement or opportunity of 
evading it.” 

Such a tan cannot possibly, we fear, prove productive. There 
is no objection to it in principle ; but it would have been 
far better to have tried a marriage tax. It is incumbent 
upon the Hindoo to marry, and while a tax upon marriages 
might be inadvisable in our own country, where, from n 
vjfcty of oauAa marriage ia far from being as universal 
as it should be, here the case is altogether different. 
The people all marry; and the ceremony is attended in 
general with veiy lavish expenditure. It is a common 
Sung for them to spend Buch extravagant sums upon 
the marriage of their children aa to plunge them into 
debt for years. It has been frequently represented to Go¬ 
vernment that a marriage tax would be ono of the best forms 
of taxation wo could adopt. It bus the recommendation of 
being an old Mahomedau tax, and is strictly in accordance 
with the traditions of the people. The tax should bo a gra¬ 
duated one, and tho people allowed to assess themselves on what 
male they please. By allowing them to declare their own rank 
in life, we should have an indirect but powerful and legitimate 
stimulus to the productiveness of tho tax. It would be well 
probably to divide the people into six or eight or more-Jassq* 
The certificate of the Sirkar —and we all knew what value the 
ueople attach to such instruments—would give a sort ol 
status to tho parties to the marriage. Tho certificates might 
even he a work of art, and for the liighor olassos might ho upon 
vellum or satin illuminated. The fee in such cuscs might be us 
high ns 600 Rupees, or even more. The. only precaution needed 
i$ that the people should he allowed to assign their oicn rank 
to themselves. If a wealthy mail chose to take the lowest cer¬ 
tificate issued, say 2 Rupees, ho could do so, hut he would not 
parade it at the marriage. Wo are strongly persuaded that such 
a tax would he'successful ; it is free from every feature of 
oppression, and would fall equally upon every part of the popu¬ 
lation We ore not sure that these “marriage certificates would 
not come to 1* looked upon as a State favour perhaps as a 
patent of nobility. There would bo no possibility of evading 
the tax, while the notion would very soon develop itself that 
marriage was not altogether valid without tho Sirkar’s certificate. 
We do not venture to estimate what such a tax would produce, 
but that it would be paid cheerfully, and yield a larger revenue 
than any form of income-tax we could devise we have l.tt e 
doubt. The Emperor Akbar’s tax was graduated from .»(0 
■ Rupees down to three; ours should probably bo from f00 down 
to about 2 Rupees. These are matters of mere detail ‘ 

THE DEFICIT. 


# STOPPAGE OF BULLION. 

We noticed in our last issue thp unpleasant fact that 
appears to be a total stoppage of bullion imports into the cot 
try while our economic condition is such that we ought steadil 
to absorb about ono-fourth of the total yield oi th, 
world. We pointed out that a flow of bullion into India was the, 
normal condition of things, and that any prolonged suspension* 
of the flow was abnormal and indicative of mortal sickness m 
the country. Were Sir Richard Temple alive to the real signi¬ 
ficance of the fact we are noticing, it would fill him with alarm. 
H. has apparently no conception of what it means, for the only 
refleotion^itoiugg^t 8 tohimiAat it will interfere with the 

of an eoonomio fact demanding the moat 
oareftil consideration, because suggestive of very alarming 
aTsWon,, the Finance Minister can see nothing therein but 
jwTtL Mints are in a condition of enforced inaction.” Aa 
rnnArmaHT might a phyrioian, in view of the aymptomi of mortal 
S^Tto^patient, lament the man's inability to work. A 
oa rtipet ent«rinsaod Minister loald have fcjt bound to look the 


unpleasant (hot fhUy in the free, and to point out frerlssaly tbet 
the arrest of these imports is due to the Secretary of State's 
drafts upon India more than to all other causes put together. 
It is the vital necessity of these imports to the country, and the 
fact that if is the Home expenses of the Government which is 
the principal cause of arresting them, that makes a j*mlona 
scrutiny of those charges so imperative a dgty upon the Finance 
Department. Observe now the way ii^ which the head of that 
department deals with this vitally important matter— 

“ It bas been aaid that the expenditure in England on aooonnt of 
India is incurred without sufficient reference to the authorities in 
India, and that the detailed accounts of it are not made known in 
India. Now I showed in my last exposition that by frr the greatest 
part of the expenditure isroally incurred either under rnles proposed 
by the Government of India, or upon requisition made by the Go¬ 
vernment of India. Bo far we ourselves mast acoept a very large 
share of the responsibility. Thero are some exceptions to this, but 
they are not considerable." 

A more disingenuous apology for wrong-doing was never made 
by a minister occupying so responsible a trust ns tho Finance 
Minister of India. Sir Richard Temple woh under no necessity 
of saying a word upon the subject if he locked the courage 
to state an unpleasant truth. But that in presence of a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons sitting to enquiro into tho 
justice of Indian complaints against these ohargoa ; and in view 
of tho righteous stand modo on behalf of the country by Mr. 
Laing and others of his predecessors; aud the fact that those 
charges have at last arrostod all imports of bullion into the 
country—there is a moral cowardice, if not real treachery, in 
this ostentatious repudiation of the nation’s claim that moves 
our deep indignation. Does Sir Richard Temple dare to justify, 
for instance, as “ inconsiderable,” the continued exaction year 
after year of £850,000 for East India Stock dividends ? 

Wo have striven hard to preserve some faith in Sir Richard^ 
but we fear his enemies describe him more truly than our wishes 
have ever done. A more unworthy betrayal of a groat national 
cause w<is novor made. Thero is only one possible excuse for 
the Minister, which is—that ho really does not understand the 
eftect of these charges, or their influence up<m our bullion 
imports. In other words, ho is unfit for the position ho holds j 
and if he will not resign should be removed, and sent whore 
his undoubted energy ami administrative abilities would find 
their proper sphere. 

The Press and Parliament of England have been commenting 
for yearn upon what they call the normal condition of Indian 
finance (chronic deficit), and tho abnormal flow of bullion to the 
East. But the normal condition of Indian finance is not ono of 
deficit. There has been no deficit in the Indian revenue for many 
years, but, on the other hand, a large annual surplus. Tho 
Indian balance-sheet is presented to the world in a shapo so 
arbitrary that it would seem to be tho purpose of our.finaneiers 
to destroy the credit of the Indian Government. 41 India must 
not borrow.” That is the summary of all financial wisdom in our 
management of her finances. Those great public works which 
in other lands are constructed out of loans, tho people of India 
are forced to construct out of income-taxes, taxes on produce, and 
we know not what else. Even her railways has India been forcod 
to construct very largely out of taxes. The popular bolief is that 
the railways of India have been constructed out of English capital 
Tho fact is that 25 per cent, of the outlay has come frotn tho 
Indian Exchequer. Tho Indian Treasury has advanced down to 
tho present time £25,000,000 for guaranted interest, cost of land, 
exchange, supervision, &c. Instead of only £85,000,000 sterling 
(the subscribed capital), the Indian milway system has coat 
about £100,000,000. In tho same way an immense expenditure 
is been mado upon the tolegraphs of the country, upon roads, 
,nks, canals, &c., while the whole has been jumbled together in 
huge item year after year, and treated as a normal oharge 
in the Indian revenue. What wondor that there has been an 
apJLrent deficit, since it depends purely upon the oaprice of 
th^blinister whether the balance-sheet shall show a deficit of 
one^ti&ion or five 1 One of the first reforms demanded in Indian 
finance is the total separation of the public works expenditure 
ftor tt v annual balance-sheet of the Empire. 

reference to what is called “the abnorm^ flow of 
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bullion to the East,*’ that flow is the most normal thing in the 
world. It is the atupennon of the flow which is abnormal, and 
which wrought such rain to the country during the first eighty 
years of our rule. A steady supply of the precious metals is 
vital to India, because her currency is all but purely metallic, 
and she haa no silver mines within her territories. She has 
been flallod “ the sink of the precious metals” from Pliny down¬ 
wards ; but it is overlooked that she is the natural sink of them. 
Being more distant from the sources of supply than Europe, the 
silver she receives comes to her laden with the exponses 
of a long transjjort, and it is thus impossible for her to export it 
back to Europe any more than piece goods, but at heavy Iohs. 
The pros]»erity or decline of the country may be gaugod by 
merely looking at her imports and exports of bullion. The 
population supplied with silver through the import gates of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Kurraelice, is not loss than 
200,000,000. Now if we leave China out of the account, because 
she supplies herself from her own mine, India ought to 
import year by year at least one-fourth of t-lio production of the 
gold and silver mines of the world uh her eonst.utt share thereof. 
In view of her currency requirements, the hoarding propensities 
of her people, and the national custom of wearing ornaments on 
tho person, wo might reasonably expect that she would absorb 
more than one-fourth of the annual supply, Wh.it, then, have 
her impoi tations really been since the beginning of our empire 
a century ago i 

From tin* year 1757 doirn to tho year 1780, thoro leas a total 
etiepension of nil inij arts of hit cor irhaferer. 

Dependent upon the supply of silver, she had been draw¬ 
ing from Europe in exchange for the manufactures and produce 
carried away by the English, Dutch, and French, she suddenly 
found those exports swallowed up by tlm exigeneies, or tlie greed, 
of her new masters and tho rapacity of their servants. With 
ft wasting and ever-narrowing currency, this new rule was 
simply garrotting her. 'Die discreditable fact is that wo did 
not do this ignorantly. The Ninth lieport of 17KJ; Dow in 
his Introduction ; and the servants of the Company them¬ 
selves, poiutuiUout the ruin that was being wrought in terms so 
vigorous that it is amazing they received so little attention. Tho 
Commona lieport declared that the Company had set up “a species 
* of trade, if such it may lie called, by which it is impossible 
“that India should not be radically and irretrievably ruined” ; 
Dow allowed, at length, that wo had not merely stopped £ill flow 
Of specie into the country, but had caused a direct export 
of five millions sterling within ten years of acquiring the 
Do wan nee. Now' this ruinous process of depletion fell upon a coun¬ 
try whose resources wore exhausted by the anarchy which 
preceded our rule, when Mogul and Maliratta armies desolated 
its provinces. So prostrate had Bengal become by the year 
1780, that Mu) Earl of Minto declared “ one-third of it laid beooino 
junglo.” From 1781 to 1800 tho imports of bullion wore next 
to nothing, and from 1757 down to the year 1817, a period of 
sixty years, during which the imports ought to have been 
120,000.0(H)/. to 100,000,0001. sterling, they did not amount to 
one-fifth of that sum ; in other words not to half a-milliou ster- 
ling a year. 


Average prices 1817 to 1849. 

Bajra. Joaree. 

1817 to 1822..17 seers..„.,20 Been per rupee 

1887 „ 1846.28 „ . 34 „ „ 

1847 „ 1849.. 35 „ .42 „ „ 

Thus, in the first thirty years of our rule, the old Maliratta 
assessment of oue-fourth had mounted up simply by the rise in 
prices to u that rack-rent of half,” the produce of which there 
has been so much said without any understanding of its real 
cause. Its cause was not tho nature of'the land teuuro, but 
that our exactions as foreign rulers prevented that import of 
silver which w f as necessary to the peoplo’s well-bding. Coincident 
with this fall in tho value of the staple products of tho country 
a still heavior fall took place unfortunatoly in tho value of the 
one article of export which Western India grow ; wo mean 
cotton. Look at these figures :— 

Price of Indian cotton at Liverpool —1816 to 1845. 

1816.14d. 

1820.10d. 

1825 . 10d. 

1835.9d. 

1810 .6d. 

1815.31d. 

Now the result of this combined fall, and of our growingdemnnd 
for Homo Charges, was that with a cry for silver increasing 
in urgency every year, the import which hud risen as high os 
3,tfOO,OiH)7. a year during the tive years which preceded the fall 
of the Peislnva, began once more to contract, and the country as 
f^cond^uenco to enter upon long, gloomy, yoars of dete¬ 
rioration and .suffering. Tho period of deepest depression was 
about the year 1«47, throughout tho whole country. We are now 
upon the threshold of the revolution. From the year 1847 the 
imports of silver became steady, and upon the outbreak of the 
Eliasian War immense. Look at the figures :— 

Nett. Imports of liullion. All India. 

Average . 

1814-5 to 1848-0 .... £1,750,000 a-year. 

1849-50 „ 1854-5 .... 3/J50,0Cp „ 

The Russian War — 

1856- 6 to 185G-7 . 11,980,000 „ 

The Mutiny, Suspension of the Home Charges , 

and Import of Rad way Capital .— 

1857- 8 to 1860-1 .15,000^)0 ,, 

The A merican liar— 


1S61-2 to 1805-6 .20,000,000 „ 

Close of the Ameruan IVar and resumption of the Home Charges — 

July to December 1870. Nil „ 

Upon the right in torprutution of these figures depends the pros¬ 
perity of India. The revolution which has taken placo in the 
country since 1847, its unprecedented prosperity has been 
brought al|put, not by any statesmanship \>f ours. What then 
have been the causes of this vast, this stupendous change ? 
They lie upon the very surface of the figures we have given. 
The revolution is due to two facts, in tho first place to tho enor¬ 
mous expansion that has taken place since 1847 in Indian 
exports $ and in the second, to tlit fact that for the last 20 years 
wo liajftl virtually suspended the Home Charges altogether, 
having met tho drain by loans in London, as we shall oxplain in 
our next issue. 


We pause at the year 1817, as it is necessary' to make a close 
roviow of tho returns of the half century that has sinco elapsed. 
The year 1817-18 witnessed the overthrow of the Peishwa, 
and with the annexation of his dominions, the virtual rise 
of the Western Presidency. Tho country was at* this time 
slowly recovering from the state of “ metallic exhaustion” which 
we have described, and was beginning to import silver freely. At 
this crisis, we annexed the dominions of the Peishwa, and at 
once imposed upon his territory tho system of taking the land 
revenue in money where previously it had boen taken in lev. 

In a country already suffering severely from a restricl 
currency, we made this change without an inkling of 
ruin it would work. We threw ten times the amount of 
upon the Mahratta currency which it had ever before been y 
to do, and as the result, an immense fall ensued in the value of 
all produce together. The staple products of the land were 
simply coarse food grains. Observe the course of prices ; - . 



INDIA MAY NOT BORltOW. 

-- - + -. 

[The budget statement has but one single point in it that is 
l0 illy valuable or worth recalling. In almost its last sentence 
r Richard Tern]>lo makes what claims to be an announcement 
>f the policy which the Supreme Government has definitely 
adopted concerning the Public Works expenditure of the Empire 
We have endeavoured for years % discover what that policy 
is, and we at last get a statement of it from the lips of 
Sir Richard Temple. The passage is too important to be 
paraphrased, and must be given in the words of the Minister 
himself :— 

“We have maintained a strict distinction as to what ex¬ 
penditure shall, and what shall not, be considered extraordinary 
to bo provided for by loan. All expenditure, however bonefleia( 
not yielding a direct pecuniary return, has been classed as ordinary 
expenditure. We have resolved that t s 9 for as may be possible! the 
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whole of the ordinary expenditure of each year shall be defrayed 
from the revenues of that year. We hare jealously guarded against 
everything that might tend to shift the burden of these just charges 
from the present to tho future. We have steadily refrained from 
providing by loan for any branch of ordinary expenditure or for any 
pnblio works not yielding a direct pecuniary return.. We have oven 
refused to entertain proposals for temporary or terminable loans for 
euoh purposes. In preference to any such course, tho alternative of 
enhancing the existing taxation has been adopted.’* 

Are wo to regard this statement as an authoritative) 
exposition of the policy of tho Government ? If wo aro to do 
bo, it is desirable we think that the fact should he officially 
c onfir med. Is it, we say, the definite, settled determination of 
the Government that it will entertain no proposal to borrow 
money in any form for works that do not yield a direct pecuniary 
return ? The public has a right to be exactly informed upon 
the matter, and as the course followed of lato years is in 
accordance with Sir Richard Temple’s express and formal 
statement, tho Government must not blame us if from this 
day forward we assume that this is its - ?olicy. Tho disclosure 
is as opportune as it is positive, and marks a new stage of 
the discussion. Ten years ago, Mr. Wilson laid down just as 
positively the policy of th« Supreme Government of that 
day in the now famous axiom that India must not horroio 
at all. Five yearB later, tho government of Sir John Lawrence* 
when public opinion had become too strong for it, formally 
withdrew from the position. In spite of its formal 
disavowal, however, the policy of tho State was proWcally 
unchanged. An immense outlay upon Public Works was 
budgetted for year after year, and the whole burden of it 
thrown upon the taxes. All this while the practice of the 
Government was ostentatiously at issue with its professed con¬ 
version to sounder principles. At last, and under the pressuro 
of severe embarrassmont, the Government gave tardy and 
timid expression to its new views, by opening the Public Works 
loan of £2,000,000 in 1860, of which about one-half seems has 
been expended. Thus, five years after the date of its professed 
conversion to a belief in tho wisdom of borrowing money for 
Publie Works, Sir Richard Templo tells us that the conver¬ 
sion was partial only; and for the first time, the Government 
avows openly wdiat the limits of its conversion are. Nothing 
could be rnoro opportune, we say, or important, for we can now 
arraign Government before the Committee of Enquiry, without 
a loopholo existing for its escape. 

The refusal to allow the country to borrow money for its 
Public Works lest the foreign capitalist should eventually loso 
it, will by-and-bye come to be regarded with shame and 
astonishment. Under these pretences of concern for tiie capi¬ 
talist, there simply lurks the remembrance that as Englism states¬ 
man have had the finances of India completely at their mercy 
and under their control, it is necessary to maintain the credit 
of the country at all hazards, even though we garotte all private 
enterprize thorein, in the struggle to maintain it. This attitude 
of the Government is at once so mean, so cowardly,’ and 
so selfish, as to provoke the intensest indignation. There no 
country in tho world that stands so much in need of capital*, or 
that may borrow it with so much propriety, as this. 


Possessed of a great territorial estate in the land, the cap*-' 
tilized value of which it. is impossible to estimate without seam- \ 
ing to be extravagant, the country is for all purposes of the i 
argument free of debt altogether. While every other nation de- 41 
ponds almost wholly upon taxes for its revenue, and has its 
resources already deeply pledged by existing debt, India has 
virtually no debt at all, while it derives two-thirds of its 
frwmifll income from property^in the soil, and a tribute 
upon the Chinese. If India may not borrow for her Public 
Works, it is an outrage upon common doconcy for England, or 
for any other nation, to do so. Look at the following table 
of the debt of other c ountries* per head of population 


Holland 
United States 
Portugal 
Austria 

Greece 

3 x 


m is 

88 O 
13 1 

17 16 
tf 11 


0 
0 

4 
6 
6 

14 10 


per head of population 


889 


I It is needless to oontinuo the list* These nations are all 
dependent upon taxes for their annual revenues, and their 
: revenues all pledged years deep by debt. Look now at the debt 
of India— 

British India 13s. 4d. psr head of population. 

In thin case thore is no debt at all, while the State possesses 
in tho rental of the soil, and the opium revenue, a property the 
capitalized value of which (the land being now at its minimum) 
i« not less than £1,000,000,000 sterling. Against the existing 
[ small debt, moreover, the State owns a mass of real property 
j in the country worth not less than the amount of it twice 
over, Insides a Cash balanco at home and in India of nearly 
£20,000,000. And this country of all others may qpt borrow, 
l<^t the men who insist upon guiding our finances, while 
repudiating ail responsibility for the result, should at some 
future time, and in the remotest possible contingency, be called 
upon to justify what no one asks them to do, and in doing 
which they disclaim all responsibility. The position is simply 
an infamy. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Income-tax has been reduced from 3J per cent, to a 
fraction above one per cont., and all incomes below Rs. 750 per 
annum aro exempted. Tho now schedulo of duties is .— 


Persona whoso 
annual income 
shall bo as Boss¬ 
ed at not leas than It*, but at loss 
760 than 
Ditto ... 1,000 

Ditto ... 1,600 

Ditto .. 2,000 „ 


Km. Jta. a a. p. 

1,000 Shall pay . 0 0 o 

1,600 „ .. 13 0 0 

MW „ .18 0 0 

T. „ two pics in tho rupoa 


Tho tax can hardly provo oppressive in its new shape ; but the 
hostility to it. in any shape is so groat that its retention is a 
very doubtfully wise step. 


The London Economist lias discovered at last that u in the 
“ matter of tho Alabama claims strict legality is. probably on 
“ tho Bide of tho Union, but that it is most difficult to make 
“ any concession without appearing to alter our municipal legis- 
“ lation under pressure.” Wo have never held but one opinion 
upon this question. When Bombay was expecting the Alabama 
in harbour in 1864, they proposed to give Captain Semmes 
a banquet at the Byculla Club. We warned them that 
as soon as tho war terminated, tho American Government would 
certainly present tho nation with a bill for the depredations of 
this man, and that it would be necessary to pay it, in our own 
interests. The idea was scouted as un-English, but the nation 
is now preparing to pay the bill. 


We aro indebted to a correspondent in Burmah for tho following 
account of the Burmah basket :—The standard basket measures 


contain 2218*19 cubic inches, and contains of cleaned rice lbs. 62; 
cargo rice lbs. 57A; and paddy lbs. 48J. The following are its com¬ 
ponent parts 

1 Pint or Goowzah . 14 lbfl. 

2 Pints — 1 Quart „ 4 Pyec . 24 „ 

2 Quarts == 4 Gallon „ Pyeo . 6 „ 

4 do — 1 (lo „ Tsaroot . 10 

2 Gallons — 1 Peck „ Taato . 20 „ 

4 do — 2 do „ Akyab basket... 40 „ 

8 do . — 1 Bnshol „ Tin or basket... 80 „ 



This “ tin,” or basket, or bushel, is used all over Burmah but 
.varies slightly, tho standard not being enforced except in 
I Government bazaars. 

\ “ On the whole,” says the Pioneer , “ we believe that England 
” (in the matter of tho Russian circular) would have come off 
“with flying colours and without a shot fired, if Bhe had turned 
“ gnarp round on Russia, and threatened to blow out of the 
“ uniter any Muscovite ship that should enter the Block Sea in 
41 b$ach of treaty.” 

Wa-are very much of the same belief. We hold war in as 
much abhorrence as any ; but the way to prevent war by 
a great nation like our own, is to show an example of 
perfect uprightness ourselves, and to _ throw the Whole 
weight of the country at once upon the riyht side, whenever 
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]ieaco in endangered by the bad conduct of others. The smooth¬ 
tongued language of diplomacy is altogether misplaced, when 
dealing with open and defiant wrong-doing. 


Grant Drrr, in tin* eh uhkh lie delivered the other 
day in. the House of ('dmiim'ji-., i .-l iin.ucs, \w ob>uvc, the total 
income of British India af; JUpHt miiluni.-j a y< ur .— 

i 

“In Krurlond you have n co iujku* .lively weahliy population. 
The income of 1 In? 1 nilrtl Kni;.ihM$ 1 m, l bclii-vt*, l.i'i-n gur-'sed uL 
800 mi]lions i>ri ntii Mini Tli * ineonw oi KntiHh India has bivil 
gliOHHed nL HOO millions per anmim. f Jli.u gives Veil on in U30 pc*r 
atuium um tin- inciMiic <tl e\ cr_> j-iison m the* I'mtcd Knmdoin, and 
only il'l per uiimiin as the income of e\c ly perc.iu in Bril ihh India.” 

The speaker did well to characterize the optimale a guess. 
Tlio income of British India must he giv.itlv in cvciss of the 
sum stated. The averaged plieo of food in the country for 
years past has not l>ecn less than 2o .^eers the rupee ; a 
simple calculation suffices fo show that with food at those rates 
tlio pooplo uoula not exist upon the sum staled. 


Tiie total amount of money m the hands of Government on 
the 31st January seems to have been u> follows :— 

Cush Balances,. Hs. lA ,27.93,138 

Metallic Cuneucy lU^enc. „ 7,52,Si, 101 

Its. 32,79, 81,599 


! Indian Baity Nacs claims the suggestion as the HoUTfie Mr. 
| Strachoy’s, while tho Times of India declares it to be Mr. 

| George Campbell’s. Tho truth is tho suggestion is a very old 
i one indeed, and tho only merit which the Editor of this journal 
can lay claim to ip connection therewith, is the same as that 
which belongs to him in connection w,th some other reforms. 
Ho has famihan/ed the public mind with them, and fastened 
them as articles of belief therein whore formerly they were mere 
| eaMial notions. What is so unworthy on the part of the 
j Times of India is this : that whilo every distinctive doctrine 
I with Avliieh tho journal is a satiated lias been derived from 
j Hio Editor of the Indian Economist, and from him only, it takes 
studious and almost ludicrous pains to attribute them to 
others, or to pass them off as its own. It will give the credit 
• f them to any and every one rather than to the writer who 
has tho merit of having demonstrated what may or may not 
have boon suggested before. For ourselves we liavo never taken 
the trouble to on<iuire whence the suggestions may have originally 
come. We have striven to make what we believed to bo 
' true opinions prevail, and in doing H( , persistently have como to 
lie identified with them as our own. It would ho affectation 
to profess to conceal from ourselves that wo have had more to 
do wilh the formation of public opinion in India in the last few 
years than any other of its publicists. The Times of India 
ougli^o have said this for us. “A prophet is not without honor 
saveWhis own country, and in his father’s house.” 


Nearly twenty-threo millions sterling. Tho total amount of 
notes in circulation on I he si me dare iwi- Us. 10,7.7,00,170, or 
about eleven millions sterling* Now the rush balmiest form a 
sort of «eeond inn* of defence gainst, any po Mble mu upon the 
Currency Dcpnr t .ment ; the reserve in Gm.immnt. securities 
being tho third line. This rtserv< .see. mhug to I hi* latest, 
returns was hilt Us. 3,22,72,<»>i>, and might. surely he safely in- 
croasod. Instead of reducing tlie cash halanees to the limit of 
ten millions, let them stand as they are, hut let Government, 
double the amount, of its investment on emrenev account, and 
make the reserve .£7,ono,oun instead of U3 ,(Hm*,o(h*■ It is sure¬ 
ly most wasteful for a Government like that of India to keep 
£23,000,000 of money idle in tins way. We should either increase, 
the resolve of the Currency hep.irtni' id, or invest four millions 
of tho cash balances in public serum a s. To he borrowing more¬ 
over, ill London at. indefinite loss. v\ hen I he cash bahutce.^aud (frir- 
rency Depart ment. hold millions in evecss of what public safety 
requires, is not economy, whatever else it may be. 


The Times of India, in reply to the complaint that it had ap¬ 
propriated from our columns without acknowledgment what it 
calls "th.o two loading principles of federal finance,” declares 
that it did not take them from the Indian Economist, but 
from India as it May lie, published nearly 20 years ago. But 
the passage adduced from Mr. Campbell’s book docs not 
bear out tho statement. We should not notico the matter 
however, but that tho writer makes tho following retort:— 

“ This claim for solo originality in dealing aa ilh public questions, 
and this assertion of pntent proprietorship in financial exposition, 
comes with tho worst, possible graee from a writer Avho a few Avoeks 
back (ns we noticed from an extract. in om* daily contemporary) put 
forward as a “ discovery’* of his own, and Avhich had cost him extra- 
ordinary labour, a irross plagiarism adopted from a mimito by Mr. 
Dampier, recently Kovemio Secretary to the Bengal Government.” 

If Buch a charge has been preferred against '’us, we have J 
never soon it., and as we have never had the ploasuro of reading j. 




remember, it. is hard to soo how wo could havo hoirowod anyi 
thing from him. Tho Times of India is a signal offender against 
this journal. It mover quotes us, and vet lives upon us, and is 
tho only journal in the country that douls no unhandsomely vjith 
& contemporary 


A complimentary roforenco to tho Editor of this journal 
mode by Colonel Strachey towards the oloae of his very ablo 
speech in Council upon tho subject of Customs duties, has lod 
to a discussion as to tho real originator of tho idea that it is our 
true polioy in India to abolish such duties altogether. Tho 


In av hiding up the late debates in the Supreme Council, 
Lord Mayo very properly noticed the extravagant statements 
constantly put forward us to tho weight of taxation in tho 
country ; whereas the largo revenues which we derive from land 
and opium, enable us to dispense Avitli taxation almost wholly. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Lord Mayo, “arc the people of India 
“ heavily taxed P 1 have made from reliable docui tents a com- 
“ par at i vo statement of the incidence of Imperial taxation in 
“ India, and in some European States, England excluded. I have 
“ deducted from tho resources oftho Indian Erupiro, all those 
“ sources of revenue which cannot strictly he called taxation. I 
“ have deducted land revenue for the reason that iTisnot taxation, 
“ hut is that sliaro of the profits of the land which the Govern- 
“ ment, in its character of chief proprietor, has from time im- 
“ iiieinorial doenieil its right to demand. Tho opium revenue is 
<l excluded, because no ono in India pays it. I have also deducted 
“ contributions from Native States, the receipts received in tho 
“Army, Postal, Tolegmph, and all the spending Departments. 
“ The r^ult is, that the revenue received from taxation proper 
“ in India amounts to 14j millions from a population of 150 
“ millions, which gives a result of U*. lOrf. per head per year, t 
“ haA r e followed the same investigation with regard to live Euro- 
“ pean States, some of which are not the richest, and I find that 
“ while Indian taxation is hut 1«. iOd. per head per year,the sub- 
u jects of the Sultan are paying 7s. 9<Z.; thtffce of tho Emperor of 
“ Russia, 1 2s. 2 d. ; the inhabitants of Spain, 18s. &d. ; Austria, 19s. 
“ ; and Italy, 17s. It must bo remembered, however, that a 

11 shilling bears a larger proportion to the income of a laborer in 
“ India than to that ofa laborer in any of tho countries mentioned ; 
“ but still there is no such difference botwoon the value of labor 
“ here and in Europe as is represented by the difference of taxa- 
“ tion that I have described.” 

Wo have no sympathy whatever with the ory against which 


minute of Mr. Dampier s upon any subject, so far as wo/j Lord Mayo protests, and have ever striven to discredit it. The 


Income-tax is no real grievance when confined to the wealthy ; 
but by the wealthy we mean T a class a good deal higher 
than the Government standard of 760 Rs. a year. 


Lord Napier seems to have given a very vigorous and whole¬ 
some chock in the Madras Council a few weeks back to the 
habit of speaking of the land revenue as a tax. His Ex* 
oolloncy is officially reported to have said :— l * It was repugnant 
i u to him to hear the land assessment disoussed as a tax. It was 
| *' not in his view a tax, but a shaft of the produce of the land 
j u which belonged to Government os a right. What was paid 
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a to Government was not something which had belonged to the 
“ occupier, but something which had never belonged to him, and 
“ which he had no right to retain.” We have here the true an¬ 
swer to the Bengal zemindar’s claim to immunity from taxation. 
The zemindars entertain a profoundly incojreot view of what 
the permanent settlement really was. It was a mere sale of 
Government property to them, in consideration of their paying 
a fixed perpetual annuity for the same. It had nothing 
whatever to do with taxation. It was simply a sale to the 
zemindar of reqt that belonged to the Government; and to 
pretend that the price paid for#he rental involved on immunity 
from taxes is absurd. It springs from a totally false idea 
of the true nature of the transaction. Because the rental served 
Government in the room of taxes, the popular delusion has 
been that in fixing the rental at a certain price, the 
arrangement meant an abandonment of the right to tax, 

A more mischievous delusion was never propagated. 
The zemindar is simply paying year after year the 
stipulated price of a very valuable property in the land. 
The bargain has proved a most disastrous one for the seller— 
a most advantageous one for the buyer; while the latter, 
not content with having obtained the long end of the stick, 
endeavours to make his purchase cover an exemption from 
taxation—a right whioh no Govemmont could sell to any 
subject, and a right which, if any Government were unprin¬ 
cipled enough to affect to sell, its successors would Sflkound 
to repudiate. It ib not within the power we say of any 
Government to give what the zemindars declare to have been 
given to them by Lord Cornwallis, namely an exemption from 
all contribution to the general burden of the State. This 
Bingle consideration sweeps away as with a besom tho 
cobweb sophistries in which the discussion has been involvod. 
The Cornwallis settlement was no commutation with the 
zemindar for taxes, but simply the sale to him of certain State 
rightB in the soil for a perpetual annuity, lie was just as liable 
to taxation after that settlement, as he was before it; and to 
hold,any other view of the settlement is subversive of the con¬ 
ditions on which alone society is possible. 

* 

The country at last seems to be waking up to the fact that we 
owe the embarrassments of recent years to official tampering 
with the land tax. “The more the subject is enquired into,” 
says the Englishman, u the more evident it bocomes that the 
“ financial difficulties of the Indian Government spring entirely 
u from one cause—the reckless sacrifice of its principal source 
** of revenue. The most striking portion of Mr. S&rachey’s 
11 speech on the Oudh Rates Bill is his account of th<* manner 
u in which the land revenue of the North-Western Provinces 
“ was reduoed from 66 to 60 per oent. by the local authorities, 
u for reasons which oannot now be discovered, 'and which 
" probably were never disoussed by the Supreme Government 
« at all." 

The Indian Daily ^Exmmner has been assured that in the “ re- 
“ cent renewals of land settlements in Jhe North-Western Provinces, 

° the local Government has sacrificed a larger amount of re- 
u venue annually than the Income-tax ever brought in, simply 
“through not having considered it necessary to impress on the * 

11 settlement officers, that in fixing the rent they should make the , 
u price of produce an element in their caloulations. ,> Our contem- ; 
porary thinks that Lord Mayo might, with advantage to the 
empire, 11 take the land question in other words, the national 
estates, under his own speoial charge.” 

Someone should do so at all events; but Lord Mayo oould 
not undertake the charge without neglecting work whict 
he oannot devolve upon others. The land revenue should long 
since have had a speoial bureau for its management. The gene¬ 
ral spread of the convictions which we have sought to fasten on 
the puhlio mind concerning the character of our modern 
settlements, is one of the features of our times. Mr. Norton 
oomplalns in the Madras Council of “ the virtual giving 1 
11 away of the State frrads by such revenue settlements as 1 
u have prevailed of late years. * Mr. Arbuthnot in the snme way 
f< that in the re-settlement of ths land assessment, saozifices hays 3 
8a* 


“ more than once been made whioh would hardly have been per- 
u Knitted if education in the aggregate revenues of the presided* 
t( ciea (provinces) meant a oertain reduction of the sum available 

for its administration and mprovements.” 

Mr. Straohey we are glad to see has taken hold of the $ubjeot 
in earnest. We reproduce elsewhere his remarks upon it iitethe 
course of the late debate upon the propoqpd local cesses in 
| Oudh referred to by the Englishman. « 

The average cost of victualling Europeans in the Madias 
Presidency, according to the Oommissariate returns for the 
month of February, was as follows 

«. p. *. * 

Bangalore . 4 10 88 per day 

Madia-.4 8 J7 ,, 

Calicut . 5 8 4 l( 

Wellington . 8 8 9 „ 

Beetabuliloa.6 1 86 „ 

Knmptee . 6 7 41 ,. 

Vizagapatam. 8 7 87 ,, 

Sa-Btinaroog.7 8 19 „ 

The average cost of the ration, including servants and contin¬ 
gencies throughout the Presidency, was about 6J annas, or 8 
ponce per day. The cost of the same rations in Burmah during 
the same month was 7£ annas, or 11 pence per day. The speoial 
rations are as follows :— 


Brood.. ... . 

Potatoes . 

Mutton ... .. ., 

Beof... . .. 

Rico. 

Toa ... .. ... ... 

Coffee. *. ., 

Sugar. 

Salt .. ... ... ... 

Vegetable. ... 

Servants and Contingencies 


Annas..5 10 41 


But eight pence a day is 20s. per month, or £12 per year ; 
whilo Mr. Grant Duff has been led to suppose that the average 
income of tho population is not more than £2 per head. Now if 
this be the average income (including accumulations), what 
can the average expenditure of the poor amount to P The 
estimate necessitates our believing that while the mere food 
of a European soldier costs the State £17-0-0 per year in 
Burmah, and £l 2-0-0 in Madras, the pooplo theftiselves, rich 
and poor, find 30s. a year sufficient for all wants. There is 
gross decision in those estimates of cost of living amongst 
the people. In tho Bombay Presidency food is os dear us it is 
at home, or nearly so, and yet by the estimate its twelve 
millions of people have an income of no more than twenty-four 
millions sterling a year, whilo tho same number of persons at 
home contrive to earn and spend upwards of three hundred 
millions I There is gross delusion, we say, in these estimates. 

mmamemmmmmmmte&mBsmss™ • 

The net military expenditure of the year 1870-71 by the 
Secretary of State amounted to £3,668,000. This sum 
was remitted from Indian taxes last year to meet the expendi- 
I ture incurred in England on account of the Indian army* It 
consisted of the following items 

1 . Home depot .....£608,000 

2. Transport service.. 418,600 

8. Pay of Officers on Furlough. 460,000 

„ Retired Indian officer! . 879,800 

„ Retired Queen’s troops...... 224,000 

4. Gratuities to Indian officers, Ao.. .... 78,000 

6. Solitary store* for India... 824,720 

£3,668,020 

-saaMawMW 

> The whole of this expenditure ia military. The first item is a 
consolidated charge of £10 per head made by the Horse Guards 
for every soldier serving in India, on the pretext that the 
English depots are kept up for recruiting the Indian army. 
Thus, although these depots form an important part of the effec¬ 
tive garrison of England, the cost of maintaining them is thrown 
upon the Indian tax-payer. Highly creditable certainly, that 
the poorest people on earth should thus pay the oost of ths 
garrison required to defend the richstt* 

The second item is the transport servioe. India Is not only 
made to pay the entire oost of bringing the soldiers here, but of 
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AjrHl ti, mi.' 


smdimg them tok*, .*1 Itovet £fc .upon unquestionable mihority^ 
«id Mn NjartoujuGw rMlY^ Counoil op the 17th of Febra- 
AI 7 # that /' yrh s fl sss, junto the old system of transport, the cost 
“of a British soldier landed, in India was £27,itja now. £183. 
<># * It , would be cheaper to give each man a first ol ass 

* pwage by * P^and.o..(Company's steamer, and present him 
“with £15 at the epd of the voyage, than to send him out by 
“ our new transports." 

Before this transport service was heard of, and while the 
army was far larger than it now is, the cost of carrying the 
troops was as follows:— 


1861-62... 
1602-68... 
1808*64... 
1804.65.,. 


£ 152,198 
„ 139,709 
„ 174,367 
„ 182,244 


Under the new system, we have had to pay a million 
sterling for the poft of the fleet, and now find that the 
service apparently costs three times as much as it did before. 


Mr* Norton's statement must, however, be an exaggeration ; 
but the whole question of this militury expenditure in England 
should be sifted to the bottom. The standing army of 
Bavaria, numbering 49,900 men, with a reserve foroe of 30,000, 
costs in all but £3,400,000 a yoar ; of Austria, with 280,000 men, 
but seven to eight millions ; while the Home expenses alone 
ftf the Indian army are £3,600,000. 


LAND TENURES. 


TENURES AS THEY AFFECT INDIGO. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Daily News .” 

BiR,—I see from yoqr paper that some of your contemporaries 
altert that indigo-planting depends on the present system of 
middle tenure. 1 believe this is a great mistake, for as long ,as 
there is a demand for indigo it will flourish under any system. 
A good many years ago, when too large a quantity of indigo was 
made, indigo fell to an average of Rs. 100 per maund, which 
brtttight rum on the planters; no system could stand in the face 
of *0 lwma quantity, of indigo, Of late years so large a quantity 
of ihdigo nas not beep mode, and indigo now averages about Its ‘26» > 
per maund ; ,these prices enable planters to mako up for bad 
abteons. Any change of system might compel some planters to 
6 hUt up their factories ; but this would only bring indigo up to 
Bi. 360 per maund, and make it possible to him under any 
•jitem. 

Even if Government were to prohibit middle .tenures, the 
indigo interest of this district would not suffer, for 1 find that 
those planters who are both zemindars anc! moostamrs, lose most 
ittindigo, and the successful planters are thosu who have least 
to do .with mooatagereee. This does not happen because the 
zemindar or moostaueree planters are not able to get up as good a 
crop, but because their plant is grown on the bank of rivers 
subject to sudden inundations. A safe indigo concern requires 
no assistance from the moostagereo or zemindaree system, and in 
many qmm where the . proprietor of a safe factory has gone In 
for moostagerees,. hp generally tries to give them up again, 
for he finds no ddoquate return for the losses sustained on 
the mOOSta&eree. Before he took the moostagereo he hail as 
much land as he required, and if he was visited by a bad season 
or two, be Mould find the moostagerees a burden in place of a 
help. Tba (hbqve refers to this district. . 

If it sh&dd’happen that middle' tenures were prohibited, a 

S »at mahy frtfjtftnes would suWery and the Neez system would 
ve to be '• extended, whioh would establish the indigo ma- 
nufaciure a ®nner basis. . The Neett syBtem would , 
require a L forfter capital*at -starting if it were-..to succeed; I 
and many \iff lha present planters would find the expenses for 
digging tanka, Sinking wells, and purchasing machinery, too 
mat tqr them ; but capitalists would soon no found to inyest 
largeiyfbr the certain profits arising from higher prices, and 
ofroe the Ntez system was Established»on a firm . footing, it 
would be found to work as cheaply as the present system, and 
with (fewer bad seasons. 

I wodld enter here is$a tba comparative merits of boih the 
pngant and the Neez systems, only that ! am afraid I should 
be«luring Up yottr Space Unnecessarily, repeating in fact what 
I bolieve is vary generally known.—Tours, Ac. 

“ - « ■ . * ”, . - X. 

Puraegh, 18th February, 1871. 


LAND REVENUE 


(The Madras Mail) 

The theory whioh appears to guide the “ reduction oi assess- 
ment school'* appears to be that the increase in imports, and 
eonsequently, Customs' dues, will more than compensate hr 
any reduotions in the land revenue, which will tend to nudte 
the .cultivator rich, and able to afford European luxuries £ and, 
secondly, that by reducing the assessment, more land wjll be 
brought under cultivation, the result being the enrichment''df 
the |>eonle generally, and a greater supply o£ food grain. We 
emphatically deny the souncnsM o^either promise. The whole 
history of tlieinterioreconomyoilndiaforthelastten years should 
itself prove the fa lacy of the first, for whilst it is allowed that^ige 
increase of cultivation has been enormous, and the amount of mbft^y 
in the country has doubled if not trebled, we find the Cus¬ 
toms* ie venue barely affected thereby; the fact being that 
increase of wealth in India does not involve increased, ezpepqitu^ 
amongst the natives who possess it, and that there is no increase 
in the demand for what we are pleased to term luxuries, which, 
indeed, prevent no temptations to our native friends. Again, the 
increased wealth is not, as a rule, distributed amongst the actual 
cultivators. It is so doubtless to a great extent in the cotton- 
growing localities in Bombay, and part of this Presidency, where 
tne immense rise in prices, and increased demand have 
enabled many a ryot to free himself from the clutches 
of the village no wear; though we doubt much if he.' fully 
appreciates his freedom, and whether ids superfluous 
earnings were not after all os well placed there as ( in 
the i^-diase of jewellery, or buried in the earth. The aotual 
cultimors is, as a rule, in this Presidency, a sub-tenant or slave 
of the actual holder or renter, and any reduction of the assessment 
benefits him only in an infinitesimal degree,, if at all. . In fact, 
it is often quite the reverse ; the owner or renter of the soil 
[ imposing a proportionately higher rent to represent what he 
considers theannual rental or interest of the increased value of bis 
laud. To. take, for instance, the Trichinopoly district. No one sup¬ 
port's that the rich irrigated lands uuder the Cfiuyepy Obftwwfc 
ar,e held by the typical poor ryot who may be seen aotualjy 
cultivating them from “ morn till dewy eve.” They areriwned, or 
rented, by chut, ties, so wears, and the like, who take their easS In 
largo towns and villages, and the only result of the reduced 
assessment has been to locieaae enormously, their, wealth and 
power, without in the least tending t<,> improve tbje position 
of the actual cultivators, or increase the general welfare k Rnd 
well-being of the district, or tho circulation of the precioUs 
mentals. The ryot, in fact, fared better under the old rates 
for he might acquire, if caieful, a piece of land of his own, 
or make handsome profits from- land which he held from softie 
lu ge owner or holder. Now all this is changed. Not. only 
iB the land dear i\\ itself to the holder,,.as giving ,a status 
and position which i land alone can bestow in this as In 
other countries; but by the lightness of the Government 
assessment, which is notoriously far below what.lt should .be, 
and the high.pripes ruling of, ( late years, it has become Iho, mppt 
valuable .investment for surplus capital, and riot to pe parted 
with, oinrented out, save fit prices and rates altogether beyftnd 
the roach of the average cultivator. It is as if British Consols 
or Indian 6 per cents, were suddenly to be doubled:in value by 
an increase mere than double tho interest or dividend—the 
s^cupty being ,as good as ever. Tho present holders would 
doubtless benefit, but the majority would suffer, for they coftld 
not invest under an excessive and prohibitive price. Capitalists 
would applaud, but the public—and notably the poorer oltyuwp 
of .tho public—who, it is avowedly tho wish of the Government 
to befriend, would groan. 


RECENT SETTLEMENT PROCEEDINGS. 

(Hon. 'Mr . Strach&fs Speech in CouncnL) 

1 1 ’ > ,■ r-*. I • ■ •> i • *i' • - 

THE local Government of Oud£ proposes^ .ramathe.nfs^f^f 
funds by imposing a light rate upon the land,'^nd tne.present 
Rill is intended to give tho requisite powenu It pWposes^to 
authorize tho imposition, on every estate/of a rate nbtf exceeding 
one and a-quarter percent, on the animal value of thelasd^as 
recorded at the settlement. The land reyonqe <knmnd m ,QH$h 
is estimated as equal to one-half of the gross rmtal pf. the i Taqd. 
The cesses already levied for roads, schools, and other local'pur¬ 
poses, atftount to If per cent., arid it is now proposed to raifcri If 
per cent. ‘moro. / . i . . * « r u - it tv. 

, It. is important I. think to remark tha^ thnse .lqoal raiea. differ 
essentially, in their qa-tpre from the land revenue, Tbgy qre 
taxes ixripoBea on the land for local purposes. The JAnd teveqUe, 
on the other hand, is that portion of the rent of the IsfidHo 
whioh, in>acomxlanee with the immemorial eastern ofthe -conh^ry, 
the Statf as ^superior proprietor, of the *4and,^ is .entitjed* >. 
although the daqd revenue is not toat^n, its. amouni.fifi fifl s toiy 
afl^ts very closely the question’wn^n we -haye to consider |lp 
propriety of placing fresh" taxation 'on the land, for it ^nright 
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happen that the share of the rental taken by the State was so 
laige that no room would be left for taxation. Nobody can say 
that this is the case in Northern India. The truth, I fear, rather 
is that we have been sacrificing, by our existing system or settle¬ 
ments, a vast income, whioh, as all classes of the people, including 
the private proprietors of land themselves admit, has always 


most part expired in the North-Western Provinces, the share of 
the rental to which the State was assumed to be entitled was 
66 ppr cent. Such men as Mr. Thomason, and the other most 
experienced officers of the time, were satisfied that this share 
was not excessive. If it was not in accordance with ancient cus¬ 
tom and with the feelings of the people, I believe that the main 
divergence was really this: that never had anv Government at 
any previous time taken so little. The proof that the demaud 
was not excessive seems to me to be absolutely complete. The 
heat proof that can be given consists iu the fact of the vast 
progress in wealth and prosperity which the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces have mode during the last 30 years, and iu the growth of 
private property in the land of immense value. Under the pre¬ 
sent system of settlement we take 50 instead of 66 per cent. 
Why this change was mode I cannot say. So far as I have ever 
been able to discover, it was made in 1854 by the Lieutdhant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces on his own authority, 
and without any serious discussion. In reality we do not ever 
get 60 per cent., because the annual value of landed property 
goes* on constantly and rapidly increasing. An example has 
lately come before the Government of India which illustrates 
what is happening in regard to the settlement of the land rovenuc. 
It is my belief, and it would not be difficult I think to 
show that my belief is based on solid grounds, that this example 
is by no means a singular one. Although the case is a strong one, 
and perhaps an extreme one, it may, I believe, be fairly taken 
as an illustration of a process which is very generally going on. 
In the Boolundshuhur district of tho North-Western Provinces 
settlement operations have been in progress for some time past. 
About five years ago the assessment was completed. The pro¬ 
per amount of tho land revenue was determined to be £123,000 
a year. The Lieutenant-Governor subsequently ordered a spe¬ 
cial inquiry to be made, and the conclusion arrived at by Sir 
William Muir, than whom there can be no higher authority, is 
that although the sum of £123,000 really represented only five 
ypam ago an amount equal to 50 per cent, of the rental, so great 
and s6 rapid has been the increase in the value of land proper¬ 
ty, that it iB now equal to only about 35 per cent. In other 
words, the annual rental of the private proprietors has increased 
15 per cent, in five years. If a new settlement wore now to be 
made, we should get, under the present Bystem, £141,000 in¬ 
stead of £123,000 a year ; and if the rates of the old settlement 
were in fopce, we should get £188,000. Under the latte Aupposi- 
tion we are loosing £65,000 a year, and the total result of the 
new settlement for thirty years will be that, by the time it ex¬ 
pires, we shall have given away to private parties, in this single 
district, no lesB than £1,050,000, which, under former rulers 
could have, been received by the State. The great present dis¬ 
proportion between the rental of the land and the Government 
revenue is thb result ef the great increase which has taken place 
in refits. This has been caused partly by the settlement of 
thb Government • demand, and partly by the increased value of 
agricultural produce, and the increased wealth and prosperity 
or the oountry. 

This is? a good ekatnpl’e of the process going on over almost 
thb; whole or Xndfit Wo have spent, and are spending, millions 


drtfiV#d by the prtpribtbrs and occupants of the land. By the 
oritfffislott Of can£ET, Bjr 'the improvement of railway and other 
oommilnications, .ana the Opening Out of new and profitable 
muskets; an enormous increase has takefi place in the value 
erf produce, and the additional value which has 

be&TgWen to the land has been at the eroehjse of the State, 
without tho expenditure of any capital or labour on the payt 
of the proprietors of thd land. Such facts 0s these show, in my 
o|&ion. conclusively that the land ought to bear thb main por- 
tfijfr^Cthe chatges which have to be. incurred for further exten- 



staxes or any 


m the land, we are not really im- 
rden, Jjfg are nnly recovering the 
xgati bfppfit whip) we have coufer- 
oT fri&y p^ndples, we 

am nnin imnj* nr mam ,nv ho4w 


illustrate to the Council what I believe to be the truth regarding 
the pressure of the land'revenue demand in Northern India. My 
particular illustAtions will be. taken from the North-Western 
Provinces, but in crinripIMverything that I am about to say 


THE LAND lHPR6VEHXff$ BfcSL. ' f 

' * T i . *»U . s . sfO&ii 

The following Bill to consolidate and omendthe Umw&at 
to advances of money by the Government for tha oonati&iglfets 
of permanent works of agricultural improvement, was iatro5u» 
ed into the Council of tne Governor GenegOl of Intflat. for tho 


ui um muueub wur&o ui wcuvumuiw u nw imwuuubt 

ed into the Council of tne Governor Genegal of InctwiL. for tho 
| purpose of making Laws and .Regulations an tha lOwMartb 
1871, and was referred to a Select Committee with instructions 
to make their report thereon in a fortnight . 

This Act may be called 4 The Land Improvement Act, 167L* 
It extends only to the territories respeotivelv under, the:gotfM* 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governors of the North-4Vae$ern PfiOr 
vinees and the Punjab, and under the administration of the 
Chief Commissioners of Oudh, the Central Provinces ami British 
Bnrmah ; and it shall come into force on the passing thereof’ 
The enactments mentioned in the schedule hereto annexed 
shall be repealed to the extent speoified therein. > , 

In this Act land” means land used for fijmniltnml nnlflnst^ 
or wasto land which is cultivable; u rent ,T means vhatevtt is 


from a tenant; “ tenant 1 ' means anv person actually using, or 
occupying land, and liable to pay or deliver rent therefor ; v im» 
provement” means :—1st, wells, tanks, and other works for thfi 
storage supply, or distribution of water for agricultural purptaav 
of the preparation of land for irrigation; 2nd, works fof, M 
drainage or land, for the reclaiming of land from rivers, or front 
other waters ; for the protection of laud from floods; or fixmr 
erosion or other damage by water ; 3rd, the reclaiming, clearing 
and enclosing of waste lands for agricultural purposes ; 4th,.the 
! clearing of the land from stones or other obstacles to cultivation;' 
5th, the renowal or reconstruction of any of the foregoing 
works or such alterations therein, or additions thereto, as are hob 
required for maintaining tho same, and whioh increase durably 
their value ; aud “ Collector” means the Collector of land revenue 
or tho Deputy Commissioner, or any officor authorized by the 
local Government to exercise the powers ot a Collector under 
this Act. 4 Jr - • 

Any landlord or tenant desiring to make an improvement jp, 
any land of which he is in possession or occupation, sad/ to 
obtain an advance of money to enable him to make such improyfr 
ment, may make an application to the Collector for mug)! 
advance, stating at the same time the nature and a m ou n t pf tpp 
security which the applicant proposes to furnish for the repay* 
ment of such advance. . 

On receiving such application, tho Collector shall make pqcn 
inquiry as he deems necessary to ascertain the' propriety or 
otherwise of making the advance. i ., 

If the Collector bo satisfied—(a) that the improvement w# 
immediately or prospectively increase the annual value of tfiff 
land to be improved by an amount exceeding the largest $ujn 
to be charged in any one year under this Act for. the re-payout 
of the advance; and (6) that the proposed security is ad^qqqte, 
he may grant to the applicant a certificate sanctiDU&gM&n 
advance of monoy for the purpose of making the imprQvemaxpft, 
If (a) the appheant is a tenant not having tha rjcdit tfijppppt 
for his interest in the land without the consent of tne ( lfUi4lOxxt{3 
or ( b ) if the applicant is a tenant having such right]bu^ r ^ne 
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was made is a landlord or a tenant having a right to transfer 
his interest in the laud without the cnnsentfof tne landlord, the 
interest of no person, other than such landlord or tenant, in the 
said land shall be sola under this section. 

The making of an advance under this Act to a tenant shall 
in no cose be deemed to confer upon him any right to. or in¬ 
terest in, the land in respect of which the advance is made, or to 
alter the respective rights or interests <>f landlord and tenant in 
such land. 

The Governor-General in Council shall determine, from 
time to time, tho aggregate amount which may be applied by 
the local Government for the purpose of makiug advance under 
this Act, or which may be permitted to remain out-Rtanding and 
Dot repaid or discharged at any one time on account of such 
advances. 

The local Government, with tho previous sanction of the 
Governor-Goneral in Council, may make rules consistent with 
this Act in all matters connected with its enforcement, and may, 
from time to time, alter and add to the mice so made. 

Such rules shall, among other things, make pro\ision:— 1st, 
for prescribing tho manner in which applications may bo made 
by persons desiring to obtain advances from the Collector for 
making improvements, and in which inquiries relating to such j 
applications shall Ik? conducted ; 2nd, for prescribing the forms 
which are to be used in any proceeding under this Act; 3rd, for 
determining the conditions under which such advances may ho 
made, and under which they are to be repayable ; 4th , for secur¬ 
ing the due expenditure of such advances, and the due execu¬ 
tion, inspection, and maintenance, during tho term fixed for the 
repayment of the advanco, of the improvements for which tho 
advances are made; fith, for keeping and auditing the accounts 
of suoh advances ; Gth, for making local enquiries or otherwise 
canying out the provisions of this Act. 

Any sums expended by the Collector in accordance with rules 
made under this soction shall bo recoverable as if thoy were part 
Of the advance in connection with which they were made. • 

Statement of Objects and Jieasons. 

The objoct of this Bill is to consolidate and amend tho law 
relating to advances of money by the Government for the 
construction of works of agricultural improvement. 

Almost from the commencement of the British rule in India, 
the Government has recognized tho duty of making advances, 
usually called hiccavl, to the owners and occupiers of land, for 
the purpose of promoting the construction of minor works of 
agricultural improvement, not requiring much engineering skill 
or the employment of large numbers of labourers, but of such 
a description that they can be designed and earned out by the 
people themselves. Tlio existing law upon the subject is contain¬ 
ed in the Regulations meutioned in the schodulo to the Bill. 

It is provided by these enactments th.it tvrraei advances shall 
be recoverable by tho same processes which are applicable to tho 
recovery of arrears of land revenue, and tho security for repay¬ 
ment is thus rendered complete. 

The provisions of the Regulations in question are, in some 
respeots, hardly suited to the circumstances of the present time. 
The consolidation of the existing law upon the subject is 
necessary, and it is desirable to take the opportunity of amending 
the law where it is defective. 

The Bystem under which iuccavi advances have long boen 
made in India for permanent agricultural improvements, and 
whioh it is proposed to continue under the present Bill, is iden¬ 
tical in principle with that which has been carried out, with 
admirable results, in tho United Kingdom, by means of the 
Land Improvement Acts, and it is believed that this principle 
may properly receive a wider and more systematic development 1 
in India than has hitherto been given to it ! 

The Bill defines the classes of works for which the assistance : 

of the Government may lie granted ; it authorizes tho local j 

Governments, with the previous sanction of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council, to make rules proscribing the manner in whioh 1 

applications for advances may be made ; tho conditions under 1 

whioh advances may be granted, and under which they will be J 

re-payable ; for securing the duo expenditure of tne advances, J 

the proper execution, inspection, ana maintenance of the works 1 

for which the advance was made j and for the keeping and ® 

auditing of aooounts. 7 

Long experience has shown that the system of granting advances • 

of this ’description cannot throw any financial burden on the ® 
public, for no advanoe can be made unless the reproductive G 
character of the work is certain, while the security for the repay- F 
meat, both of the capital and interest, will be in every case com- 0 
P 1 ?*?. .. . . _•__ 


LAND REVENUE IN THE PUNJAB. 


(Indian Public Opinion.) 

In the Settlement Commissioner's Report for 1868-60, there is 
a very clear statement of financial results of the settlement 
operations which have within the last few years been in progress 
in tho Umritsur division, and in the districts of Lasers, 
Goojrut, and Goojran wallah. «, 

They may be tabulated, in round $pmbers, thus 


Vnrt Initial De-T Initial Ia- 
Asseswnent. Assessment. a SSSL£*. 


Three districts 
of the Umritsur 
Division... 


i ) Rs. 
r > 83,68,( 

!”j 16,32,< 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

83,68,000 31,98,000 1,69,000 

Initial 

Increase. 

16,32,000 17,79,000 1,47,000 


Goojrat . ...) 

Goojranwallah ... > 16,32,000 17,79,000 1,47,000 

Lahore ... J | 

Total results of tho 6 Settlements, Initial — - ■ ■ - 
Decrease. 22,000 


Rs. 

1 , 61,000 


2,01,000 


Initial Decrease 
(inclusive of Canal 
Increase.) 

Increase Progressive, Land and Water. 
After 8 years After 5 years 1 After 10 yra. 

Rs. 18,000 

Rs. 63,000 Rb. 39,000 

! 

H 

« 

Initial Inereaso 
inclusive of Canal 
Increase. 


m 

Rs. 1,97,000 

Rs. 23,000 Rs. 80,000 

Rb. 2,48,000 

1,78,000 

76,000 69,000 

8,48,000 


Or, stated in other words, the result of six settlements has 
boon to reduce the ordinary laud revenue by 22,000 Rs.; two 
lakhs howover are assessed as water advantage revenue, so that 
we start with an initial increase of 1,78,000. This will increase 
in the course of 15 years, by progressive assessments, about 6 
lakhs more, no that at the close of that period the land revenue 
of the six districts will be, [if wo include tho additional revenue 
clairnod in respect of tho enhanced value of the land owing to 
canal irrigation] 7| lakhs larger than it was when the six settle¬ 
ments were taken in hand. 

The Settlement Commissioner considers this “ satisfactory," 
and as we are unable to agree with him, we wish, with all the 
deference and courtesy due to so experienced and able an offioial, 
to indicate the grounds of our dissent. We aro strengthened in 
our convictions by the fact that the course of things now going 
on in tho Punjab settlement contrasts entirely with the Oudn 
and NoiiAi-West-Provinces settlements, in both of which a large 
initial increase is being obtained ; and also by the opinions of 
various district officers, well acquainted with the capabilities of 
their diBtrictB, who express very decidedly their opinion that the 
existing assessments are needlessly and wastefully low. 

And first, what is the theory of land revenue 7 Stripped of 
all the vague and confusing ideas which have been allowed to 
obscure tho matter, it is simply .he right of Government to exact 
from the occupiers of the land such a proportion of the prooeeds 
of the soil os represents the share in the general taxation of the 
country which they can reasonably be called to defray. A field 
is of no use to a man unless he can till it in peaoe, and find a 
market for its produce; roads by which he can convey the produce 
to his customers; water with which to irrigate it; tribunals before 
which his rights in respect of it may be maintained. The State 
provides order, army and police, and jails; roads, markets, 
canals, railways, and courts ,* and provides and maintains them 
so effectually that, whereas 20 years ago laud was soarcely worth 
having, it is now every horn* rising in value, and its price has 
actually doubled all over the province within the last five yean. 
In the same way the effect of our administration has been that 
the value of agricultural produce has (as we believe we can 
show from the Settlement Commissioner's own $guree) a gnat 
deal more than doubled since we have been in possession or the 
province. In order to do all this the State spends a great deal 
of money, and in the last official year, hr order to make both 


cultural improvement. A vicious system formerly prevailed in 
some parts of India, under which nominal advances, called 
taooavit were often made to liquidate balances due on account 
of Government revenue, and for other temporary purposes. This 
system M nothing in common with that described in the pre¬ 
sent 3111. 


S irson on whom it fell petitioned in Court against it, and so 
-contrived in its incidence that seventh of the whole was dock¬ 
ed from the pay of Government servants, or, in other words paid 
by Government itself Under these circumstances the qtriekon 
naturally arises, What fraction of all the additional wealth that' v 
the British administration has oofi&rred upon them, are tbf 0O> 
oupiers of the soil contributing towards the expanses that suok 
an administration involves? An agriculturist who buys 
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nothing, and who can sell his wheat at 20 fleers por Rupee instead 
of 40, is obviously twice as rich in the one case as the other, and 
W u i 8 gain to the agriculturist ia loss to the consuming class 
who buy everything and have nothing to sell, and who are obvi¬ 
ously a great deal worse off than before. 

Is, then, the agricultural class paying double revenue in 
respect of its doubled wealth, or 60 per cent., or 10 per cent., or 
6 per cent ? Strange, to say, the agriculturist is actually not 
paying as much as he did when his possessions were not worth 
half their present value; and it is only by claiming a portion of 
the canal earnings that the large amount of the total diminution 
is concealed. We take a division like Umritsur with the Baree 
Doab Canal* flowing right through two of its districts—uninter¬ 
rupted railway communication with Caloutta and Bombay—and 
prices of every kind experiencing the sort of stimulus that 
might have been expected from such advantages ; and instead of 
finding its land revenue enhanced, we find &u initial decrease of 
over a lakh aud a-half which, even with the canal earnings, 
leaves the division 18,000 Rs. worse than before the new as¬ 
sessment, and the Settlement Commissioner consoles us with 
the oheerfhl reflection that 15 years ht -uco its present revenue 
will have increased by a coifple of lakhs! 

Prices in the Umntsur division have been for many years 
past on the rise as the following table shows 

No. of Seers to the Rupee. 


Atoms* st Market Pilot A* 1 Rapes. , 
•M* 8. KutoU. POOM./ 

1842..Wheat, ... 3 0 or ... 40 Seen/ 

1843-44 „ ... 1 86 „ ... 46 „ 

The averago for the 30 years was as follows:— , ' * 

•M. S, Per Rupee. PuootSeara. 


1 

Wheat. 

Rioe* 

Barley. 

Oram. 


s. 

chs. 

S. 

.chs. 

S. 

chs* 

S. 

chs. 

1867-58 . 

. 41 


12 

8 

64 

13 

43 

4 

1868-69 

. 44 

i 

12 

... 

57 

8 

75 

7 

1869-60 

. 42 

s 

12 


60 

8 

69 

8 

1860-61 . 

. 22 

8 

10 

12 

32 

8 

20 


1861-62 . 

. 18 

... 

8 


20 

8 

18 


1862-63 . 

. 27 

8 

8 

12 

40 


29 

8 

1863-64 . 

. 30 

12 

7 

B 

60 

... 

47 


1864-66 . 

, 33 

12 

7 

4 

66 


47 


1866-66 . 

, 19 

9 

6 

4 

35 

*4 

31 

14 

1866-67 . 

. 22 

7 

7 

6 

33 

2 

33 

8 

1867-68 . 

. 19 

12 

7 

12 

27 

12 

25 

4 

1868-69 . 

. 11 

4 

6 

4 

22 

11 

20 

6 

1869-70 . 

, 11 

10 

4 

8 

16 

6 

13 

3 


These figures indicate a steady rise of at least 100 to 150 per 
oent k in agricultural produce. Moreover as the effects of the 
through traffic with Bengal have not yet come in to play, and as 
within 15 years the Indus Valley line will have opened the route 
to Kurrachee, who can venture to say what further enhancement 
in prices may by that time have taken place ; and this is the 
distriot which Mr. Prinsep leaves (if wo put the canal earnings 
aside) with Rs. 1,69,000 less assessment than it boro before lie 
took the settlement in hand ! 

k Let us take Sealkote, one of the Umritsur districts, ns an in¬ 
stance of the manner in which settlement matters are transacted 
in the Punjab. The first regular settlement operations com¬ 
menced, it appears, in I860,and the direct control, after being for 
some time under Sir U. Temple, passed in 1853 into Mr. Prin¬ 
sep’s hands. It was considered that the former assessmait, made 
at the summary settlement, was far too high, and in 1853 a new 
assessment was announced which reduced the revenue *2£ lakhs 
from lli lakhs to 9}. This was subsequently in 1853-59 still fur¬ 
ther reduced to 8,82,000, or 23 per cent, on the former assessment. 
This assessment was unquestionably a very light one. Writing 
in 1868 about it, the Settlement Commissioner says:—“ 1 have 
traversed the districfrbver and over again and been in frequent 
communication with the tehseeldar and people. The jumma 
has been collected from year to year with ease. There 
is one feeling expressed—and ’it is confirmed by Mr. 
MoN&bb who succeeded me in the district —that the assessment 
ha9 been a light one and has given wmversaX satisfaction ” The 
settlement however which was a ton-yoars one had by this time 
run out. and a new one was commenced in 1803 which was con¬ 
cluded in 1866, apparently with the result of still further reduc¬ 
ing the revenue; for in 1867 we find it Standing at 8,31,000, when 
by the addition of the reyah tehseel, it was raised to 10J lakhs 
at whioh sum it now stands. If, therefore, we road the statistics 
•light, the assessment, excluding the added tehseel, is at the 
present moment 50.600 Rs. lower than the assessment which was 
considered extremely light previous to 1863. Now this assess¬ 
ment was, the Report tells us, intentionally fixed far lbwer than 
the previous summary settlement, that having been erroneous¬ 
ly grounded on the prices of the previous 8 years in 1844-46-46. 
The Commissioner therefore took an average of prices for the 
80 years preceding, in 16 principal towns, and fixed hia assess- 

* menVwitn a view to this. The propriety therefore of the present 
MsesSDoi&nt depends on the degree in which the prices obtaining 
fft 30 years previous to 1844 correspond to those which now 
prevail, and are likely to be in force for years to come. Now 
the average rates shown in «the Settlement Commissioner’s 
diagram axe as follows 


ttaritnr AMatoa has • l h,coos«**ea4sroaaripn 


Cotton 


1 10 or 

... aot 


Sng&rcano 


1 16 „ 

... 88 


Wheat 


2 80 

... m 


M&izo 

1#| 

3 10 

... 79 


Barley 

... 

4 10 „ 

... 104 

N 

Now look at the price current for the 

Sealkote district ftr 

1869-70— . 






No. of Soers 

No. of Seen 

No. of fleer* 

No. Seer* 


por R. on 1st 
June, '68. 

. per R. 1st 
Jan., *08, 

per R, let 
June, **». 



Seers chs 

Seers chs. 

Seen cha. 

Seen tbs. 

Wheat . 

... 19 0 

10 12 

18 4 

10 8 

Cotton (cleaned) 

... 3 0 

2 11 

1 12 

2 8 

Maizo . 

.. 18 0 

11 0 

0 0 

14 8 

Barley .. 

... 31 0 

16 0 

20 0 

16 0 

Sugar (1st sort) , 

... 2 12 

2 8 

2 0 

8 6 


Barley, i 


Or, if it be suggested that tlio last two years are not a fair 
sample, take the average of wheat and barley for the last ton 
years in the Umritsur division— 

Wheat, seers por Rupee 
8 
0 
8 
12 
12 
9 
7 
12 
4 
10 


1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 
1807-68 
1868-69 
1809-70 


18 

27 

30 


19 

22 

19 

11 

11 


i per Rupee. 
82 8 
20 8 
40 0 

60 0 
66 8 
86 4 

83 2 

27 12 
22 11 
16 6 


It in impossible to compare the above tables, and, after allowing 
for all inaccuracies, to doubt that an enormous rise in the value 
of produce has taken place. Tho rise has been continuous for 
years past, and there is every reason to expect it to continue. 
On what possible grounds, then, can au assessment be justified 
which professedly proceeds upon rates whioh for twenty years 
have never been realized in the province, aud which will oer- 
tamly never bo heard of again ? Even in the 3 years against 
which tho Settlement Commissioner protests as too abnor¬ 
mally high for tho basis of the summary assessment, the rates 
were less J;han half the present prices. Mr. Prinsep says that the 
pooplo managed to pay the higher assessment as long as those 
rates prevailed : but that wheu prices sunk they began to get 
into trouble. Why, then, whon so enormous an advance in rates 
has taken place, should tho original revenue not be realized ? Why 
is it that, when the North-West Provinces have already realized 
23 lakhs additional land revenue and expect from the re-settlement 
a total increase of 75 lakhs ; when Oudh is increasing its assess¬ 
ments at the rate of 32 percent.; tho Punjab, where the progress of 
improvement has been at least as marked and rapid, should bo 
making no material advance, and in some instances should bo . 
absolutely retrograding 1 We sincerely trust that the six settle¬ 
ments to whioh we have referred will receive the most carefiil 
scrutiny by the superior authorities before the sanction of Go¬ 
vernment is accorded to them, and so serious an amount of yearly 
income finally abandoned. The whole subject seems to us to be 
treated with a calm indifference that is absolutely astounding. 
If a couple of peasants get into a squabble about a fraction of a 
beegah of land, we spare no pains to have the ** mukuddama * 
tried with promptness and exactitude ; the results are carefully 
tabulated ; every step in the proceeding is watched with sedulous 
attention; there is the right of appeal, review of judgment 
and the supervision of the superior courts to guard against 
the )>ossibility of miscarriage. But wheu it is a matter of tons 
of lakhs Government appears to regard it as unworthy of 
attention. Year after year goes by without reports being sent 
in ; the Settlement Commissioner is, he says, too busy with 
other matters. One gentleman, we are told, has been allowed to 
take his report to England to write at home, and appssentlv lus , 
forgotten in the bosom of his family the fiscal necessities of the 
Punjab, for ho has not been heard of since. Another has Wen 
too busy with district duties to complete his report ; three 
officers of the tiny settlement staff were, the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner states, u new to the work of settlement, and had to 
have their hands strengthened by a re-arrangement of the sub¬ 
ordinate establishment; and so smallhaspeen the progress 
effected during the official year that when we torn to Baiun fll 
of the Revenue Report we are greeted with the following 
announcement, . 

.. - .. 

• SfeWb* aum&dfl ot 24* poooa seen 
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WlriSXti MStftSi|%f KfeoU&R AND SUMMARY SETTLEMENTS. 
JVo iS^e&sdiSnS^ during the year as the dtstirwie UtiSlffi get. 
m twmeni had nit reached the assessment stage.' 

Oooadertni that tbs only districts in which settlement. Ape- 
rstionsw^rSm,progfes?,wereHazar^, Montgomery, Dora Ghazee 
Khan/rstnVfrur, 4ad«a pergunnah in Hoshyarpore, and that 
expired settanente to the amount of 60 lakhs are running on at 
old rates, tide appears to us about'as unsatisfactory a statement 
as could weQ be imagined. At'this rate when will the Punjab 
re ■ aaeeewm tft reach its close ? And, meanwhile, how many lakhs 
of revenue boss Government intend to throw away ? 

T •• 1 

n. , . 

W* stated on a recent occasion that districts aggregating about 
been, recently re-assessed in the Punjab 
atPnteeUhat were bfclculated by their extreme lowness to excite 
ttyhjff$yest doubts te to the soundness of the re-assessment. We 
nowpro&ed to go l soknewhat more fully into the figures on which 
ot ^x^d usionk are grounded. The dlstridts referred to are thb 

Cfrow Revenue. Rate per cultivated acre. 


Uj^jte ur (about)..* 


Mr 


12} lakhs 
12 } 


6} 

6 } 

8 


6 6 
7 8 

7 6 

16 8 
14 7 

6 8 


Gtffjtat 
Kangra 

IferiH be observed that in no single instance does the 
revenue assessed rise, above 1-7-8 per cultivated acre; ; apd the 
averse f(M the entire province on the cultivated acre is.opty ),-l-3. 
ComSriiija this with the rates existing on pther recently assessed 
districts, toe difference between the rates m surprising.. Jn f the 
Nortlj-Wtbfb Provinces the rate on the cultivated acr<yas shown 
in Table of the Administration Report'as 1-10-3, and we find 
districts ajjjessei as high as 2-10-2 per cultivated acro.. (Futteh- 
pore) &wjtttx>re, 2-9-0, and several otherM'at rates ranging' frdm 2 
Its. kjwi' Now the North-West Provinfchs may be chjpdblfe of 
bearing a heavier assessment than thiB province ; still it ife sbVne- 
that stteh adistriotas Umritsur should faU pqcon- 
smMbiyehbrirof tbhaVerage assessment of the entire North-W eqt* 
Pl^tfpefe r 'Prides cad sdtrotfly rule higher in any part 

.‘tlibll^hrife realised iti all the larger stations of tho. Punjab; 
fWfMttn 6f communication exist;- and when we tind Gov§m- 
ii.de of the Jumna getting an average of ? apn^ 

_cultivated land than it realizes on the other, we 

Lt&Ustodbt that* there is something faulty in the assessment 

_ fitii w the other, fioth provinces alike are sharing ip 

tlWtf&tinta&fe Of British rdlo,and both alike should: contribute 
Which those advantages involve. We oommend 
statement from the Administration. Report pf 
edt Provinces for 1869-70 to the attention of our 
rife r*— ^ 

169. The increase of land revenue due to the nqy 
is 23,87,901. It is calculated that the entire 

_land revenue due to the re-settlement will , pot 

7*00,000.” If this can be done in the, North-. 
*hjf is such a totally different state ,of 
'in the Punjab 1 Prices may have risen. in the 

S rety not fabter than in the other. Take, for. 
i district/one of the scenes of the settlement, 
t operation*. The following has been the 
av? sprite of Wheat Since 1868 

Srs. 

82 8 per Rupee. 

26 
19 
21 
19 
11 


Ohs. 

8 
12 
12 

8 ,» 

8 ,f 

® / »* 

& Financial Commissioner 
nuuuDg, ui a u>rge degreieyttp increased 

K tOtt i blit increased facilities of com?. 
1 bridges,’ railways, canals* all. made 
t sfimvfiMdrwxpbnseby Government; how is it 
'•^^Tmdnt is sehard^dnven an te be obliged to 
_/tnt empire ter- the imposition of odipua- 
b rtesrinable* nadimd sad convenient form of 
fiewected l We should not venture 
.oifMttn bnewatyset tequiringspecial fet»wh 
m’td kubwthat sbme of the most, exp*?. 
„ lA^bre district, intimately acquainted. 

* 14, consider that the present,sec 

increased without laying any dpprefy 
n the Agricultural classes, and wiihodt. 
iWni The people know,—untets OUT 

_ Efthght' thetn the 

Government is fairly entitled to a moderate fraction of the enor- 
mdtxr gains that it has brought within their reach ; under the 
old rule they were erneHy raeJorented* under the present regime 
they are foolishly indulged 






. $ we qoatrMt the Punjab . 

rppBukaUa Here is the Government l^pcrM 
to Se^mber 80th 1868, 18,881 yillages. ha' 

,r The summary jvmrna of these 18,881. 
u 8,436,768. The revised demand was Rs ll,$Xhb72. The in- 
“ crehSe were therefore Rs. 2.763,304, or ai the t rca4of riiore than 
** 82^^crat.^ Atthisrate tne original ^sum ma ry dbix^ndj^ 

“ to"rio iess than Ra 13,60000^. The total oost Up’to the end^bf 
“ September 1869 had been Rs. 4,024,680. The outlay thus repii^ 
“ ing itSelf at the rate of 68*66 per annum. TRe expediency'of 
** pushing to completion an undertaking so remunerative is'.self; 
“evident." The rates are fixed at an average of 1-15-9 on'ihb 
cultivated acre, (14 annas above' the ’Punjab average t) m'a’ffij 
Financial Commissioner reports that " as a Vale the assessments 
have been borne without a murmur.” 

These figures seem to us to speak for themselves; ahi) wtiipf^ 
ever way we look at the cose, we are driven to the sdme re^uh; 
I^et us, for oxatdplo, compare the Uihritsilr and .the Lucrabty 
division^. The ordinary theory of assessment in the Pa^ab, jjf 
indeed there can be said to have been any theory faiyozid’ 
caprices of settlement officials) is that the land 'rerenub 
should be fixed at £ of the gross produoe j. from this £ a deduc¬ 
tion of i is made on account of vicissitudes,'expenses, Ac. ; thq 
assessment accordingly should be about Ath of the gross produce. 
Now tho Umritsur division has under cultivation— 


Qmritsur 

Sealkote 

Goordaspore 


Aoree. 

900,000 

800,000 

4113,000 

2,313,0000 



On these 29 lakhs of acres the following crops were grown in 
1868-69:— 

Umrtetsor. Sealkote. 

Aoree. Aoree* 

Wheat ... 3£ lakhs 3$ lakhs 

Rice. ... 9b,000 77,000 

Other food grains... 3 lakh^ 2jfc lakhs 

Sugar ... 27,000 60,006 

Gotten . ... 26,000, 40,000 

Mieoellaneous ... 93,000 60,000 

On'a'moderate computation with Reference to the ruMng prices 
the value of th^se crops may be put down as— 

tJmtitanr .. ... ... ... Hnpeis liSl&htf 

Se^kote ... .. „ UOlakhe. 

Qgordaepore... .. .. ,, 7Diakbs. 

in all 318 lakhs. Taking tho £th Ms the GoVdrmhen^ Bse^ssmbht, 
this would give us 53 lakhs as the proper lcthd rewMbhe. Instead- 
we find it assessed at about 34 lakhs, or nearly 20 lakhs short of 
the proper figure, 1 and even this assessment is, We gather/ 
reduced 1J lakhs by the recent settlement. 

N<^w apply the &ihe calculation to v th^ lAifcJtf OW diViMi^n: It 
hE^"ftbopS^L5j lakht of 'dcreb under cultivktion. The f6116winjf 
crops' are grown: 


Lucjbiow. 

Acres. 


Wheat . 

Riot . 

Other food grains... 

Sugar . 

Gotten 

Hiroellaneons 


°9W) 

Acres. 

1} lakhs 

fytoo 
Si Ukl» 
8.000 
8,000 * 
28,000 


Baiateme 

Aoroi: 



It lakhs 
82.00Q 
3t lakhs 
8,000 
1,000 

__ ... 22,000 __ 

Estimating these crops on the same calculation, their vafue^ 
would appear to be— 

Lucknow. Oonao. BafabitiikM* 

85 lakhfc 65t 7 it 

in all some 162 lakhs- Accordintf fto the j 
ta^ng tth, the assessment ^md pe 30t l 
aaspsspient however it yras fixedJ»t only 2 
contrast to , the. Puqfab ( pre^emfigs be jf 
repent settlement, it ra&^fd to $4 

the ttfc of the gross produte. ^Pa^. the . t 
thd Fimjefe explain this. extraordinn?w <pontn 
cannqt, arenqt we justifiq^in protegting a g 
an of tbe#tate demiafid ? wn«flt. ier 

that <the.1^69-70 .jpMpbfl, .pnJtj 
surely woirth wkjle w considlar whet^ ; we aie i 
ofthe Iwfi^t And , qf ip 

The qucatiqn bmp on whifh so. jo #,, _ __ 

«i4«k»nd,on .which it %ao huaxdqqg % cmt» 
opmipxu.ithat we : should pot hMVfi.fUt’ & 
viewt had not , . been, *pndm^4^by, 

tltexourt»iy.. >!9onvere#t, i; ^rtthju 
it is, we can only hope that the Set 
our.observations, in good part ...If we are wrong we SwTJEb 
tremeiy thankful te 

take. No one oan have a siucerer rented or a wanner admnwtion 
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for the ability and zaol of the Settlement Oommimioner than 
ttttBelwi, We trust that he will forgive us for trespassing 
upon his domain, and fbr offering oritioiams on a subject os to 
Which he is far better informed than ourselves. We do so with 
a simple object of promoting the end for whioh he has laboured 
so long and earnestly—the successful administration of the Pro¬ 
vince ; and we ask him to regard us as “ friends in Council,” not 
as partisans, still less as assailants. 

SI quod novisti reetius istis, 

Candidas imparti; si non, liis uttore mecum, 


* III. 

Those ofour readers who have followed us through the facts and 
figures discussed in the present series of articles will, we think, 
admit that we have made out a strong primd facto cose against 
the Settlement Department when we charge it with wasting the 
property of the State by needlessly low assessments. 

We say primd facto becauso wo are anxious to guard our¬ 
selves against being supposed to be putting forward the doctrine 
that an advance in the price of land and agricultural produce 
involves of necessity, ana under all circumstances, a rise of land 
rbVefiae. There arc of course a number of other considerations 
Whioh an assessing officer is bound to take into account, and 
Which might justify him, even in the face of such a rise of 
{trice aa tne Punjab has ex]>erienced, in refusing to enhance an 
assessment. But we do say that such a rise in prices indicates 
VSry clearly the direction in whioh tho assessment should tend, 
ana throws upon the officials concerned the responsibility of ex¬ 
plaining why no corresponding rise of revenue Iioh ensued. And 
when we find that for years together no such explanation is forth¬ 
coming ; that the reports in which tho explanation would naturally 
be afforded arc indefinitely postponed ; and that, settlements 
which have never been submitted for sanction, and as to the 
goodness or badness of which accordingly Government has never 
had an opportunity of judging, arc allowed to run on, sometimes 
absolutely to their very close, with nothing more than an ex¬ 
pression of rogret on tho part of Government that so much delay 
should have occurred. We think that it is high time that the 
rude blasts of common sense from the outside world should 
Invade tho sacred precincts of the settlement, and rouse its 
officials to give some account of their proceedings. We shall 
then at any rate be informed whether imposts such as that which 
last year imperilled tho tranquillity of tho empire are really neces¬ 
sary ; or whethor tho necessity for them arises from our wanton 
n'&gl&t of modes of taxation which we find ready to our hand, and 
the proper employment of which would not raise a murmur of 
discontent. At present there are districts, the revenue of which 
aggregate# djlfth of the entire land tax of the province , the assess¬ 
ment of‘which stands On the sole responsibility of the Settlement 
Commissioner, no sanction of Government having been asked or 
( given, as to which the Settlement Commissioner a regrots that 
ne has not been able to find that complete leisure which is 
' requisite for such absorbing business as writing final reports.” 
Surely we are saying only what every Reasonable man must 
think when we protest against the most important branch of 
bur resources being treated both by Government and tho Settle¬ 
ment Department with slich easy indifference. ^ 

We feel tfio less diffidence in promoting the public discussion of 
this subiofct, inasmuch as we have the Settlement Commissioner’s 
oWn a&tHority for saying that the present revenue organization 

-- J ^-- ! - of assessment 

his pamphlet 

, _ __ o _, _ _ discussing the 

Variox^' ways jnVhich a larger income might be obtained from the 
land, Insists Upon v ‘ithe complete separation of revenue from 

S &il admiKi^toion’' as the very foundation of the reforms in 
rtpf Which he iS‘writing. “ must, he says, M improve our 

lie agency, ahd let ’it be strong add free for the execution of 
thefr‘plans.’ 1 Nobody ¥rA^ a right to speak 1 with more authority, 
and m}re‘is t what“ho^H as to oiif present Arrangements It 
i£ aHogetlier an 'oh'&nwy to expect these days onatrict 

prij&jLhre, who orb tjffitifig In-doors depressed With judicial 
Work^nd iihabl^ ib ftSiibout into tho interior of their districts, 
*- '’ J *hiiire a thorough 1 knowledge of the pedple, to mix with 
freely, to fidd time to look after' the Working of the 
be., administration f or to take altfftdibg part in enoourag- 
s'.people to efforts of general' improvement.” As a 
f Mr. Prinsep proposes ' that a Certain nthnher of the 
official Staff should be devoted exclusively to revenue 


•k/ and being relieved of all Judicial duties'/stiotdd have the 
luct as well ofaU land settlemeiits as of mificr woi^ks of 
imieatidn and other measures of agricultural development, all 
iMtteie botmepted with field Survey 'hud' mapping being made 
<r&,to th£ professional Survey Department. These suggestions 
cMsitri to u| mcellent, and we sincerely trust that' tne forth- 
the,Punjab administration may ’admit of 
tWaUuae, to 'tHjhn 'hbwfbr’the -- 




other experienced ofl5oials, on the ineenveaienoe of 
judicial with other duties. When, therefore, we umm H h iuii r 
our revenue machinery, we are only repeating what'the Betti s 
mont Commissioner has already recommended. 

Nor does Mr. Prinsep seem any better pleased with the pstn* 
ciples on which the present assessments proofed. One 
five capital measures by which he Urges that our' reebfeofe 
might be augmented is •• by altering our system of land 1 
assessment.” In the first place he says lb fixing the 
ment for the term of settlement all we can de to tax rot 
development is but conjectural. So, too, an attempt to write 
a uniform or appmxim itely equal assessment on village* >in 
their present condition very often mils far below the mark^fiTfas 
reason is that “ we assess all villages pretty muoh the a 
thor they are ( a) fully cultivated and developed ; ( b) ■ 
cultivated, not developed ; ( c ) not fVilly cultivated mid M«ki 
We do not provide for ( a) villages developing into (bj fry fjltertri 
of cultivation or growth of improved staples* nor J for fM efer&fc 
ordinary expansion and improvement yohtoh during tho nmt Mtetik 
are sure to go on in ( c) villages* 1 For the two Usbdfetetf 
villages accordingly Mr. Prinsep says that there ought to hoa* 
double assessment ; ** (1), on present condition j <t ) the otherUU 
expanded condition as a progressive amount to fall in after, say, 
every ten years.” From thiB mode of progressive assessment he 
estimates that we might get an additional 10 lakhs at the end of 
ten years. 

In the next place Mr. Prinsep reoommonds that brakes the 
present average rates on irrigated and anirrigated soil there 
should be an additional tax, in the shape of a license, on the 
more valuable crops—sugar, poppy, tobacco and vegetables. 
From this he reckons on an increase of lis. 18,79,000, 

In the third place he recommends that under certain exoep. 
tional circumstances, among whidh is the somewhat' unusual 
combination of ‘‘a good season” with “ corn selling considerably 
above avorage market rate/’ 10 per cent, on the existing land 
revenue might he taken “as a special land-tax'' at intefefela 
of not less than 5 years. This, speaking roughly, 'woiild 4fe 
about 20 lakhs, or 4 lakhs per annum. 

Now if wo apprehend Mr. Prinsop’s meaning correctly, &U 
this amounts to an admission that we might, without Hangar 
to ourselves or detriment to tho country, jget a good qfei 
moro out of the land if we choose to take it and set about 
taking it in the right way. As to the first proposal there 
is nothing, we bolieve, in the existing law that need> baffle 
prevented its being acted upon throughout all the settlements ; 
and it is, if we mistake not, already occasionally adopted. Tts 
expediency however is questionable, and great 1 authorities are 
against it. “ Progressive assessments,” says Mr. Oust, 44 have 
Ijrovovl a great naro, as the evil day is put off to a period loUg 
after the settlement officer has left the district, ’ and the 
assessment is accepted under the vain hope that the coUflitibttB 
will never bo enforced.” If this view bo taken, the feuhdfe 
and safe! method of assessment would appear to be 
indicated in Reg. VII. of 182‘i, viz., to form it ° with rpferepoe 
to the produce and capabilities of tho land, unless ifincter 
special circmnstancos justifying a progressive enhancement.” 
In other words, to base it “ on a compromise between existing 
and progressive condition.” 

As to the second proposal,—the very gist of our complaint 
against the settlement—is that these valuable crops are not 
assossed as high as they ought to be and we can only under¬ 
stand Mr. Prinsep’s estimate that 14 lakhs additional might 
bo levied on tobacco, sugar, poppy, and vegetables, as amounting 
to a practical admission of the justice of our complaint. 

At any rate it is, wo think, cloar that the whole question of 
assessment, by far the most important of our financial problems, 
has been allowed to lapse into mdistinctness, .and to be regu¬ 
lated rather by the indiosyficracies of particular individuals 
than by any definite principles and reoognifeed rules. We are 
well aware of the difficulties that beset'it, of’tbe enormous evils 
of over-assessment, of the necessity Of -trusting in such a matter 
rather to the good sense and judgm&dt of the assessing officer 
than to any minute and-precise instructions. But we r tlpnk tji&t 
matters have gone too far in this direction ; and lit apyiufe .Wri 
protest against the-view that 'land revenue is 
subject upon which no profane foot may intrude, and fe to Which 
it is an impertinence for any outsider to offer an opinion. 

Assessment is, we venture to thihk, essentially one of those 
mat tors which cannot safely be left to a single independent 
judgment ; and as to which the public have a* right to be informed. 
The great revenue authorities hate told ue that GoroVROpMlt 
should limit its demand to a sum'“"not more, than < half tper Jfw 
discovered net produce to the p'oprietqg during .the pewodlpf 
settlement, leaving to the proprietor one-half as nis» ^profit < tend 
to cover expenses of collection.*’ Is this the. standard hyv^iith 
mav numib ui ■ the Punjab settlements are to be tried ? of if not, bj^w mtdhSn 
the purpose of I Government getting half, or anything like balf/the pht pIUfit f uf - 
CbtmiiiBSioner ( the land in Umritsur, Goordaspore, and SeaiUmte^ t 
pffeeht organization If is not—and if the countij » ®t the same 


Yorm, of taxation-^ 
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entitled to ask upon what principles, and by whose authority the 

admitted rights of the State are being thus impaired ? Wny is_ 

Government to get an average of 1 Rupee 10 ans., or, as we believe Sikfis, or limiting the margin to 1-tfth or l-10th or J as at various 
the new settlements are to make it, 2 Rs. to the cultivated acre on periods of British rule, the state of things is now so completely 
one side of the Jumna, and an average of 1-1-3, on the other? reversed that Government had to give no less than Rs. 1,44,000 
Are the N. W. Provinces settlement officers taking too much, or for the proprietor’s rights in land that was paying only 5,278 
the<punjab officers too little ? We have ventured to. state the revenue, chat is 26 times as much ; so that supposing tne rule 


, and by whose authority the From which it appears that instead of Government leaving 
ing thus impaired ? Why is margin of profit to the owner of the soil as in the time of 


leaving no 
me of the 
at various 


grounds on which we incline to the latter opinion. So far ns wo 
oan see, the 6 laldfs which the Income-tax in the Punjab for 
1869-70 produced amkl such genoral heart-burning, and with such 
damage to the popularity of Government, might have been 
raised from the land without a murmur of discontent, and without 
encroaching in any perceptible degree upon the unaccus¬ 
tomed hoard of wealth whicn our rule nas conferred on the agri¬ 
cultural class. If we are in the wrong, and the settlement 
authorities will do us the honor to point out our mistake, wo 
shall feel the utmost satisfaction in apologizing and recanting ; 
if we are right, we hope that they will not consider it derogatory 
to their dignity to bonefit by our advice ; in eithor case, wo trust 
that they will take in good part observations offered certainly 
in good faith, and, wo veuture to hope, with all the courtesy 
and respect which are no eminently their due. 


of half as sets to be applied, wo find that Government was pay¬ 
ing more than 26 years' purchase, instead of nothing at all which 
was the custom when wo took the provinces, or 1 j years revenue 
which was the established rule in latter times. 


APPENDIX. 

Statement elbowing the margin of profit, allowed at various times 
to the occupants of the soil by the limitation of then Oover - 
ment right. 


Under the 
Sikhs. 


l-5th of net profit 
under the British 
according to Reg. 
VII. of 1822. 


In calculating f. c< T. diu «‘o 
compensation L^° ot ‘° ns to . 

e I of net profit. 


" It if dear that "The assessment u Until lately "It is desir- 
fetive Govern- to be demanded Government set able that the 


reduced to the 
dead level of cul¬ 
tivator, the for¬ 


t’s Manual, 


ments give a very . . . • shall be a bad example, Guyorn ment 

imperfeot reoog. fixed with refer- by allowing only should not de¬ 
lation of property once to the pro- 10 pc. for com- maud more 
right and fix no duce and capahili-jpensation for than half of 
limit to the Go - fcieB of the land . . [rent on land oc- the well die - 
vernment demand provided that the jCupied for pub- covered net 
o r Government in- amount of such as -1 lie purposes, & produce to the 
terference . . . sessmeut shall not only 5 p.c. when : proprietor dur- 

. . Landowner lie raised above the proprietors ing the period 
and tenant were that of the pre- [refused to en- of settlement, 
reduced to the sent jimi ma.unlosa gage at settle- leaving to the 
dead level of oul- it shall clearly ap- ment. This is proprietor 1 
tivator, the for- pear that the net called compen- as his profit, 
tter receiving profits, to be do- satiun for right and to cover 
some percentage rived from the of management the cost of 
by way of quit- landbytho zemin- but is the only collection." 
rent often on a dars and others representative of Gust's Manual, 
very precarious who may be eu- the man's pro- p. 74. 
title, or receiving titled to share in forty of v'hichhe 
a small portion of the profits arising is ousted 
land revenue out of tho limits- Cust’B Manual, . 
free." tion of the Go- P* 92. 

Cast's Manual, v®rnment demand 
P* 6* will exceed 1-6th of 

that amount • and 
* in cases where any 

increase may be 
demanded the as¬ 
sessment shall be 
so regulated as to 
leave the zemin¬ 
dars and others 
aforesaid a not 
profit of 20 p. o.on 
the amount of the I 

jumma payable by 
| or through them I 

1 respectively." _I____ 

With this compare the prices paid in 1869-70 by Government 
for land taken up for public purposes as contrasted with the 
revenue assessed on the land in several divisions :— 



Acres. 

Amount of oom- 
pensation of every 
description paid. 

Annual reduction 
in Government 
rent roll for one 
entire year. 

Delhi Division. 

1,824 

40,776 

2,128 

Umbel)* do. 

1,80V 

60,202 

1,417 

Jullundur do. 

66 

1,106 

26 

tJmriteur do. 

189 

4.691 

277 

Lahore do. 

880 

12,668 

174 

Mooltaa* do.. 

764 

11,860 

711 

Peshawur do. ......... 

87 

7,588 

16 

The Grand Total for 
the whole Pro* 
vinos... 

6,024 

1,44*008 



THE PUNJAB REVENUE REPORT FOR 1869-70. 

[ (Pioneer.) 

J The announcements of the Punjab Revenue Report for 
[ 1869-70 are in a high degree satisfactory, for they indicate 

j a sti'udy increase of that prosperity which for years past 
[ this province has enjoyed, and which even the famine and 
' pestilence, which partially prevailed during the year in 
r question, did not suffice in any material degree to interrupt. 
There bus been an unprecedented increase in revenue : 1867-68, 
the best of former years, has been quite eclipsed. Not only was 
tho rent-roll increased by a lakh and a half, and miscellaneous 
and fluctuating revenue by nearly 2£ lakhs more, but the improv¬ 
ed collections attested the return of easy times, and instead of 
a balance of Rs. 1,97,000 in train of liquidation, this item amount¬ 
ed only to Rs. 30,000. Irrecoverable balances sank from over 
2 lakhs to 1|. Collections on account of past years rose from 
Rs. 35,000 to nearly 2 lukhs ; altogether there was an increase 
of over 9 lakhs in land revenue receipts. Tho income-tax 
showed an increase of 31 lakhs over the certificate-tax, which 
it replaced. Salt and Customs revenue increased by over 11 
lakhs ; canals by 7 £ lakhs; stamps by Rs. 87,000. The only 
decrease of importance is in tho income from spirits—a result 
which tho pressure of almost famine prices was certain to bring 
about. On the other hand, there is proof enough that no 
undue strictness was employed in the collection of revenue; 
du8tuk or reminder, to pay up revenuo, the gentlest of all coer¬ 
cive processes, was resorted to only in 33,000 instances. There 
were only threo cases of personal imprison ment for default; only 
122 of distraint of personal property; and the amount of land 
held by tho State under its own direct management is altogether 
insignificant. Wo are happy, too, to observe that a great start 
has been made in tuccavi advances, i loans by Government 
to the occupiers of the soil for agricultural wprka. Whereas in 
1867-68 only Rs. 57,000 were thus advanced; there t were 
Its. 2,81,000 advanced in 1868-69, and no less than 54 lakhs in the 
year under notice. This sum was lent for well-building, canal, 
and irrigation works generally; tho purchase of bullocks, and 
seed; and it must have been an invaluable assistance to the 
peasantry in recovering from the effects of the calamitous 
seasons of 1868-69. A large part of the misery and 
impoverishment which famine brings in its train are done 
away with; if those whom it has brought low are able to 
obtain from Government such timely and merciful aid in 
their efforts to regain their former prosperity, we trust that 
this important department of our administration may receive yet 
further ^development, for no money could be more usefully or 
profitably employed. The experience of its working in tho 
Punjab hitherto has been most encouraging; of nearly 1£ lakhs 
that had to be repaid during the year, all but Rs. 338 wob duly 
recovered. u No argument," says the Report, 41 in favor of the 
Bystem could be more convincing." The great difficulty in the 
way of the extension of such loans is, we believe, the early date 
at which the money has now to b* repaid. It would be a great 
thing if Government would allow of some relaxation in this 
I respect. Mr. Prinsep, in his pamphlet on State Irrigation, has 
called attention to this and other obstacles to the extension 
of the system. “ The truth is," he says, " people do not freely 
take tuccavi because it gives them trouble to get it, and loss in 
the eml; they are kept hanging about at the sub-collector’s office, 
and nave often to walk many miles to the district offioe ; they 
have to give security which costs something. * Then the sub¬ 
collector is told to make inquiries, delay ensues, the. money is 
not realized in time, and even when obtained, part of it is inter¬ 
cepted by underlings before it reaches the applicant. This is 
perhaps not so convenient as having to pay fixed interest 
and obtaining the money by loan quickly. We trust that 
the large growth which the system has now attained is an 
indication that the injurious operation of these difficulties 
has been in some degree curtailed. Of settlement there is little 
to be reported. The Kqngra and Lahore settlements were con¬ 
cluded early in the year, and the Lahore establishment was 
transferred to Dera Ghazee Khan ; the Kangra establishment 
partly to Peshawur, and partly to a circle of villages in the 
Hoshyarpore and Guxdnapore districts, the records of which 
urgently required revision. There were settlements already in 
progress in the Montgomery district, and in the Mokutsur 
tehseel of the Ferosepore district ; in Hasara, and Dm Ghana 
Khan. Considering the large number of settlement! already 


r it is, as we have 


ointed out, a matter of 
neat should be on so very 
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limited a scale. The rent-roll el* tlio districts under set tic me it 
for the last year was— 

Dera Gazoo Khan . 3,11,000 

Peahaivur. >» 0.31,000 

Hazara . J.&b.OOO 

Mom.. .1.00,000 

Ha. 11,07,000 

The Mokutsur tohseol would add a fraction to this total, 1-ut 
in other districts imperial ivmiuic Avjll not, aw • l i ) :’ , /L u nd, U> 
affected by the operations in pivguf*s.' Now U lalJi- is movIv 
an unfortunately small proportion of the 00 hihln. now ladle to 
reassessment; and even as to these the arrangements were 
not such as to render any great progress aeliim able. The tlnoe 
officers placed nt the Sbttkimni Commissioner’s dkpoxd f„ r 
three of the circles were, ho says, “ new to tho Arerk ot settle¬ 
ment,” and in order “ to strengthen their hands, some changes 
had. to Ixi made among the assistant settlement officers. Hera 
Ghazcc Khan is along tract of 200 miles lying between llm 
tndua andSulinmnRange tenanted by lawless Mahomedan tribi s, 
fertilized by uumerons inundation eann’ and never before regu¬ 
larly settled. It is not surprising that with such .machinery mid 
under such difficulties but little was done. “ At first, ’ w'rites the 
Settlement Commissioner, “ the measur* on a/s mere * >'pern,o ,dnl 
only for the instruct ion of jutf In Dera Gha/.ce K li.n 11 ( lias 

been confined chiefly to ileiuareiitioii *>l boundaries ami prep.ua- 
tioil of boundary maps. Nearly all lour perginiiiahs bad been 
completed when orders were lrevived loU'dmv the eslablishimMit 
to two pergunnahs, Dera (!ha/ee Khan and Ihijanpoiy. The 
superintendents and establishments ot -lonnpore am! J*sim-gln: 
were discharged on the 15th Xowinbcr, since when am irk has con¬ 
tinued in only two pergunnahs. Out of J<> l \ like vs, with on an- a 
of 3,716,545 acres,only twelve \ illngcs, emit,mum;an area nt :to j ni)0 
acres,were alloweil to be mcasinvil m the Ocia (.lia/tc Khan dis¬ 
trict. Tim mearurewe ,d stajYou(h inti f rui t r "* < • > >1 i ri <>l "ml m* t)i 
cient, and the interior measurements were si impended h\ order 
of Government in November t ill the regular .si ientilie -urwv laid 
been ftceomplisheil.” Moreover, none "f tic emu Is w ci c ea/etted 
till December, tho Assistant, Settlement <)lli<er did m>L pm 
till 10th .lanuary, and of course not much work emild be 
got through. Now if this is a specimen »»i settlement pro¬ 
ceedings, it is no wonder that so little is ctlertrd towards 
overtaking tho arrears of expired settlements or keeping pace, 
with those that expire from Near to v‘‘ar. An "tlieer “ new 
to the work,” a very “ weak and inefih ieiit. measurement stall", ’ 
putwarees who require- experimental measnivinents Im* their in¬ 
struction, and half tho establishment, suppressed m the course 
of the year u as a measure of ewiio,mj." Surelv tin’s is not tl.»* 
way in wliich a matter bkc settlement should be eomlm ted, 
and Government can scarcely be surprised that, the “ fiscal 
results” of tho operations of the year should amount picciM.lv to 
nil , as is so imposingly set. forth in Table 21 ot the HepmL 
The settlement operations now in ] ■ < gpMs m the N. . 
Provinces have already increased the revenue by nearly - 1 
lakhs ; and the. Oudli settlement repays its outlay at, the rate 
of 68*66 per annum ; Avhy should the Punjab present, so complete 
a contrast P * 

Tho fact is, we think, that the Punjab Settlement Depart¬ 
ment has been allowed to become unsystematic, indept mlent, 
and consequently, inefficient ; mid it is now being shined 
because it does not do its work better. Such a remedy is, it, 
is needless to say, perfectly ineffectual. Tho whole system 
requires reorganization on sounder principles with a stronger 
Bt&ff 9 

The task of assessing land rovenno is one that calls for tho 
utmost ability, experience, and judgment on the part of the offi¬ 
cers engaged ; it should bo committed to the best and most tried 
men ; should be regulated by distinct and recognized rules, and 
conducted with all the expedition compatible with safety and 
thoroughness. As it is, a young officer, ‘* ucav to the work nf 
settlement,” is sent to a difficult district which has never been 
settled before, with a “ vory weak, inefficient, measurement staff,” 
and even that is cut down to half on economical grounds ! More¬ 
over such is the procedure traditional in tho department that 
the reports of tho various settloimmts are frequently not submitted 
till a large portion, if not the whole, of the term of the settlement 
has expired, SO that tho superior authorities never have, the means 
of judging how far tho new assessments are such as they approve, 
ana the sanction of Government is positively sometimes accorded 
only when it has ceased to be necessary ! Then the Government, 
after throwing a largest*, of compliments all round, and 
Baying how very nice everything is, and how zealous and 
able all the officers concerned, suggests that tho Set¬ 
tlement- Department would “ do itself more justice” if the 
reports were submitted at an earlier date, and thereupon 
everybody goes his way rejoicing. New settlements are com- 
raenced, fresh assessments are announced on tho responsibility 
v of the settlement officers, and Government hoar nothing about 
it till towards the close of the new settlement, the “ anomaly” 
onofc again occurs that Government is politely requested to 


M.mct ion retrospectively arrangements alvout which it has been 
told nothing till they havo come to a close ! "Wo would remind 
the burnt on.mt.-Govornor of the letter written by tho Secretary 
to Government on tho Sealkoto settlement seven years ago, and 
ask him to compare it with the presont state of things, and say 
how far the above description is exaggerated or unfair. If it is 
not \m> me surely justified in maintaining that settlementapro- 
cicdini/s are treated hv tho Punjab Government with an indiffer¬ 
ence, and eiinducted with a laxity which it is surprising to find 
in a dcp.ii 1 nu nt so a it.illy important tif the fiscal interests of 
the State, llehinn is urgently required, and we con imagine 
no out more fitted ili.m the present. Vinnncittl Commissioner of 
the Punjab, mi oilhor ,,s distinguished forcahn judgment and 
abilii \ as lbi his int inrivb- aequuintanco with all revenue matters, 
to d« \ iiM* .md carry through tho changes which any such reform 
Avould necessitate. 


TIIE DECENTRALIZING SCHEME. m 

THE “ l’UOVLM'i.vr. SERVICES.” 

(Gazette of India. March 25.) 

Despatch from the Jiiqht JTonorahle the Secretary of Stale for 

Tiidin to the Tiitjhf Honorable the Govern or-General of India 

iti Council. dated Iranian, m l-*rd February 1871. 

Ma Loud, I have considered in Council your financial lettor 
dated the 14t li Dcci-nibcr 1S70, transmitting for my approval copy 
of a regulation parsed by your Government, with the view of en¬ 
larging the powers of the several Governments of Presidencies 
and Provinces in certain departments of the administration. 

Hitherto the ( Jon eminent, of India lias exercised a direct 
control over all I he departments oft,lie several Governments. It 
has beitn respoir ible for their efficiency, and has had to provide 
the iic< os'-nry funds t,o me. t the expenditure. 

You are now satislied that, under that systom, tho local 
G«n(Turnouts altlirmgh deeply interested in tho welfare of the 
people eon tided t n ther care,are liable in their anxiety for adminiB- 
t rat i \ e pi ogress, toallow too little weight, to fiscal considerations 
t hrough not. know ing the requirements of other parts of India; and 
th.it the Supreme Government. which is responsible for the 
general financial safety, has been obliged to reject many demands 
desen ing of encouragement. 

Von also consider that the Supremo Government is not in a 
position fo deal satisfaetorily with local requirements, and does 
not, possess the knowledge necessary for the full and successful 
development, of local resources. 

Impressed A\illi these vicAvs, and in ordei* to avoid con- 
Ihets of opinion injurious to tho public interests, which havo 
resulted liom the existence of an ill-defined responsibility, you 
propose to entiust fo the several Governments of Presidencies 
amt Prmjnees the general control of tho folhaving branches of 
the administration, a iz :--.lails. Registration, Education, 
Medical Ser\i»*es (i it her than M edieal f^stablishmcnts), Printing, 
lb»ads, MiseellaneouH Puhlie Iinproveiuent.M, and Givil Buildings, 
allot! mg for the annual e\]»enditun* eonnectcgl therewith perma¬ 
nent imperial a -signments (local funds being excluded) amount¬ 
ing 1 o -J,(is\7l I/., Avliieh is .‘kin,sol/, less than the sum allowedfor 
the i \pendit fire of the same departments in the year 1870-71. 

Those assignments will not henceforward be classified in the 
Imperial Estimates and Accounts, but will appear under the 
single head of u Provincial Services.” Each local Government 
A\ill publish its ye, r uly estimates and accounts in tho local 
Go-.ct\‘\ with a financial exposition, analogous to that annually 
mad'* it! the Ta^gislative Gouncil of tho Govern or-Gen oral, and it 
A\ill rest wit li tho several (toverniuonts to provide for the growing 
ami.iIs of tho coimtiy in f he dopartmonts entrusted to them, and 
to consider how any defieit iicy in the ways and moans available 
for proAuneial services can best bo supplied. 

You have laid down certain conditions in regard to the 
creation or abolition of appointments, increases of salary, de¬ 
posits of money, and services rendered to other departments, 
which are not, to be altered without the previous sanction of 
the GoAvrmqynt of India. 

( am fully sensible of tho great importance of extending 
the powers and responsibility °f tho several Governments 
in regard to departments which can bo regarded as local, and 
of the anxious deliberation which you have given to this 
suhji'ct. 

After a careful consideration of your several propositions, 
I appro vo of the principles which you have laid down; I see 
no reason to doubt, the expediency of the arrangements which 
you havo proposed. 

Tho great objects to be kept in view in relation to each 
of tho specified branches of local administration are to 
secure the greatest degree of economy consistent with efficiency, 
to provide for the growing demands rising out of improved 
administration without materially increasing the burdens 
of tho people, and, as far as possible, to secure the general 
concurrence of the local communities in the measures taken 
on their behalf. 
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I am especially anxious that, when devising measures of 
improvement, it should be the earnest endeavour of each local 
Government to provide the funds required for them by the exercise 
of strict economy in their goneral exjieiulituro, and that addi¬ 
tional taxation should only be resorted to in cases of undoubted 
necessity, and when the income otherwise available is clearly 
insufficient. 

It is obvious that the degree of success that will attend 
this extension of *the powers of the local Governments will 
greatly dejiend on thos discretion with which those powers are 
exercised, and I entertain no doubt that the several Govern¬ 
ments will fully appreciate the importance of the trust con¬ 
fided to them. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 


The now Indian Income-Tax Bill has been published. By it 
a duty of two pies for every rupee shall bo levied in respect of 
every office or employment of profit in British India under Go¬ 
vernment or under a company or a municipal or other public 
body or association not being a company, and upon every 
salary’, annuity or pension paid in British India by Government 
or by a company or by a municipal or other public body or 
association not being a company to anv^ person residing in 
British India or serving on board a ship giving to and from 
British Indian i>ort.M, whether on account of hhnself or another 


The measures adopted will, 1 conclude, bo reported to me 
by the Governments of Madras, and Bombay, is<> far as relates 
to matters under their control, and by your Government in regard 
to the administration of Bengal and the remaining provinces. 

Tho arrangements as now pressed are necessarily ox-peri- 
mental, and will be subject to revision, either in principle 
or detail, should experience show that such a course is neces¬ 
sary.—I have, Ac. Argyll. 


THE COTTON CROP. 


WESTERN INDIA. 

Khandeish. —Mr. Wilkinson Cotton Inspector for Khandeish* 
reports up to the 27th ultimo, as follows :— 

“The exports of cotton from Khandeish and Nassick railway 
station from 1st to 16th March, amounted to 1,809 full-pressed 
bales, 278 half-pressed, and 13,212 docras, equivalent to a total 
of 6,722 bales of 3^ ewt., which added to the previous export 
reported, viz., 19,498 bales, gives 26,2*20 bales as the amount 
sent to Bombav from this district from 1st December lb7<> to 
16th March. This export for 31 months is 7,136 bales less than 
that for the three months ending 28th February 1870. 

“ With such u low rate of export up to the present time the 
remainder of the crop will have to bo pushed forward during the 
next two months, if no more than the usual balance is to be left 
in the district, when the rain falls. There is evidence lately that 
holders of cotton in the districts are losing hope as to a rise in 
price, and in consequence cotton is more easily obtainable. This 
in conjunction with the smallness of tho crop, makes it probable 
that the bulk will be exported before the monsoon. 

* The price to-day at Julguuin is. Its. 42 per pulla, or laid 
down in Bombay Ks. 164-12 per candy for docras.” 

Sind. —Mr. Strachan, Superintendent of Cotton Experiments, 
reports up to the 27th ultimo, us follows :— 

“ I have very little to say about cotton at present. 1 hear that, 
in some fields near tho river a little cotton has been sown, and 
preparations are being generally made for sowing throughout the 
districts bordering on the river or main canals. In the v illages 
filming is not yet finished, and cotton is still going down by 
nver to Kotroe. The ruling rates here are from Its. 1*2 to Rs. 14 
per maund of 82 pounds. * 

“ Winter crops are nearing maturity. Jamba, which here 
does not look so well os it did last season, is in some places north 
from HaJia a very fine crop ; it is being harvested. 

w Wheat is a good crop so far as I have heard or seen ; on the 
experimental farm it is very good, and ripi»enning well. Jira is 
later than the above crops, but it looks very promising in this 
neighbourhood.” 

Quzerat.— Mr. Stormont, Superintendent of Cotton Experi¬ 
ments, Broach, reports up to the 31st ultimo, as follows .*— 

“ Very little of importance to be reported since last- week. 
The factories are mostly busy both in the Broach and Surat dis¬ 
tricts ; in Broach itself they arc working overtime. Surat has 
pulled up wonderfully in the way of export during the week. Tho 
total of new bales sent is now close on 7,000. 

M With the exception of the few places mentioned in last week’ 3 
report as being late, the picking may now be considered finished. 

“ Oar experimental indigenous is all picked and mostly clean¬ 
ed. A small field of Egyptian near Surat, which had fallen 
back during the rains, is now in full flower, and looking quite 
healthy, of oourse it is now too late to yield anything of im¬ 
portance ; still tho fact of its breaking out so luxuriantly at this 
season seems to prove to a certain extont that on land of this 
kind (whitish free soil) something may yet bo done. Nothing, 
however, can be exacted from the cultivation of the ryots.” 

Southern Mahratta Districts .—Mr. Shearer, Superintendent of 
Cotton Experiments, Dharwar, reports up to tho 5th, ultimo, 
“that where the sowing lias been early, the crop is maturing 
quioklv with the intense heat; where it has been late, the plants 
are only in flower now, and it will be six weekB before the cotton 
will be roady for picking. 


person. 

1 No income amounting to loss than sixty-two rupees eight 
; annas per mensem shall be chargeable under this part. And 
i a yearly duty of two pies in the rupee shall be levied upon all 
j interest on securities of tho Government of India:— 

1 Duties. 

■ Persons whoso animal income shall bo assessed at not less 

| than Its. 750 but at less than Rs. 1,000 shall pay Rs. 9 0 0 

Persons whoso annual income shall be assessed at not less 

than Rs. 1,000 but at less than’Ks. 1,600 shall pay Rs. 18 0 0 

Persons whoso annual income shall bo assessed at not less 

than Rs. 1,500 but at loss than Rs. 2,000 shall pay Qs. 18 0 0 

Persons whose annual incomo shall be assessed at not less 

than Rs. 2,000.two pies in 

the rupee 

The following is Sir R. Temple’s statement of objects and 
reasons 

Tho present Income-tax Act (XVI. of 1870) imposes a duty 
of 3^ per cent, on all incomes of Rupees 500 and upwards. The 
present hill is intended to iuiposoa duty of only 1-1-24 per cent, 
(or two pies in tho rupee) and to effect no income less than 
Ruirces 750. 

Besides these two important changes, the Bill introduces 
several minor modifications of the existing law. 

In section 6, the wofd ‘ playing ’ has been substituted for 
‘ trading,’ so as to preclude a question which has been raised 
under the present law. 

Tho Collector is empowered (section 13), in proper cases, to 
require otticers of companies to attend and produco accounts. 

The duty on interest on Government Securities will be deduct¬ 
ed at the place where the interest is paid (sections 15, 16.) 

Owners of land and houses occupying tlicin are expressly 
made chargeable (section 22) in respect of their annual rack-rent 
value, and a definition of ‘ rack-rent' is inserted. 

The Collector will be bound to sen e the notice requiring re¬ 
turns only where the income is Rupees 4,000 or upwards (section 
23). 

Every person served with such notices will l>o requested to 
return his income during tho three years ending 31st Doceniber 
next, before the date of the notice, and to state the period during 
which such income actually accrued. 

Tho assessments will be made (section 27) on an average of 
the income for such three years, and the average will be 
computed upon the period during which the income actually 
accrued. 0 

Legal practitioners will bo excluded (section 36) from appear¬ 
ing on any petition or appeal under tho Act. A similar provi¬ 
sion was contained in Act No. XXXII of I860. 

Payment may be mado hen coforward (section 37) in two, 
instead of four, instalments. 

All sums due under the Ac* will be recoverable as if they 
were arrears of land revenue (section 39). c 

Power is given (section 40) to amend the assessment when the 
person assessed shows that his income has diminished, or gives 
up business, or dies, or becomes insolvent. 

Lastly, orders made under the Act will be final and the pro¬ 
ceedings of tho Collectors and Commissioners will not be 
removable into any Court or bo subjected to revision. 



I SILK IN MYSORE. 

(Madras Mad.) 

No where has sericulture reoeived a better trial than at 
Mysore, and yet the difficulties iu the way of its successful culti¬ 
vation ao not seeui to have disappeared. The manufacture ef 
silk is of great Importance in that region as it affords occupation 
to a large portion of the Mahoinedaif population of the Mysore 
and Bangalore districts. It has, however, been most seriously 
affected by the disease among the silk worms which has prevail¬ 
ed in other parts of India and in other silkn producing countries. 
Dr. de Vecchj has taken a great deal of trouble with a view to 
; the success of the product. We are informed that fresh cartoons 
! of eggs from Japan had been imported, and that ryots appeared 
to have failed on previous’occasionC of their distribution to pay the 
requisite attention during the incubation of the eggs and rearing 
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of the young worms. Dr. deVecchj#ndly undertook to rear 
worms at his factory previous to their distribution. We 


VJI 


rear the 
are 

sorry to notice that'his oare and perseverance have not repaid 
by much success; nevertheless he has determined to persevere 
In the enterprise. A further supply of cartoons have been 
ordered for the ensuing season, and Dr. Veccbj has proceeded 
himselt to Jsp&n to make a selection of the eggs. It is to be 
hoped that these arrangements may lead to ultimate success. 
Dr. de Vocchj deserves success, for he lias left nothing uudono 
which could be done by human efforts ami indomitable perse¬ 
verance to secure it. On his success a large portion of the people 
of Mysore depends for support. 

It is evident from the accounts we have received from Assam, 
and different parts of the Punjab, that this branch of industry 
requires the greatest cure and attention, and that its success 
depends very much on climate. At Lahore—Ciiptuin Hutton 
quotes from Mr. Temple's report during the season of 185.)—the 
experiment in silk culture was vigorously cairied on; there was 
a superintendent—a mail of great skill, and u riaff* of eleven 
winders from Bengal ; the worms were also, for the most part, 
of tho Bengal species. At first the generations of the worms 
was very successful. The insects came forth in surprising 
abundance ; they throve on the inulberrv leaves that were yiven 
them ; and at the first began to spin excellent cocoons,—every¬ 
thing prospered, until the west her became l,<»tn nil the atmosphere 
dry. Hut as the spring advanced towards summer, the fund 
became deteriorated by the shtivelling up of the leaves ; the 
worms grew sickly, and the cocoons fell off*. The curly promise 
was fair, but the ultimate lcsult was almost nil The amount of 
silk produced realized only a twcuty-foui tli part of the money 
expended upon it! The accounts of recent experiments in the Pun¬ 
jab arc imt very encouraging, mid even from the region of silk 
culture, r.engnl, the wici ess of recent oxpci iineuls, is fur from 
encouraging. The lcsult aio far diil'emil . in Hntish Hurinali, 
where mother the silk nor the worm arc believed to bo indige¬ 
nous. The occupation of manufacturing silk is declared by t lie 
Denuty Commissioner at Thav elinv o lo he a lucrative one, and 
he believes that many parts of the country are admirably adapted 
for it. That under the circumstances the occupation is not 

more extensively folh'\Y<'d than it is, is diie mainly to the l'ud- 
histic piejudice against the taking of life. Tfi# manufacture of 
raw silk of the best, quality involves the death of the chrysalis in 
the cocoon, nn act. of impiety wlm li is looked upon by orthodox 
Dial lusts with horror. The people who live by the commission 
of this sin are considered by their neighbours as of 1 * low caste,* 1 
if niic.1i a term can hoappropi lately used with legal d to people who 
recognise no distinction of caste. '1 he silk-growers live in villages 
by themselves, and hold Imt little social intercourse with their 
neighbours fur fear of being taunted with allusions to the wicked¬ 
ness of their calling. It will be seen from the above a< coimfs Unit 
those who are seeking to advance sericulture in this country 
have no easy task before them. The native manufactures are 
rude and the manufacturers careless in the rxtieme. All 
the work is carried on by them in veiy open dwellings 
here the elements make (headful havoc of the delicate run- 
;erials, and the smoko makes th.it poition giimedand diriy 
which the elements have left, unscathed. When wo think, 
however, how habitually u let alone" the lower class of 
natives are ; how they require to be constantly looked qjter to 
make t hem diligent e\en in that, business in which their daily 
bread depends ; instead of wondeiing that so little success has 
attended this enterprise, we should only be hurpiised that it lias 
been in the smallest degiee successful. 


CEYLON PRODUCTION. 

(&ilh Supply Journal, Feb. 1 5.) 

’This is an island which, while producing every requisite forsilk 
production, has, up to the present, qoglecteil its oppoi lunities; 
and while hundreds of pounds have been spent in laying out 
coffee estates, no one has thought of spending a few pounds to 
introduce the mulberry, and turn attention to silk culture on the 
Europe mi system. We welcome the letter from our correspondent 
given below, and give the extract from Sir Emerson Tennent.'s 
Natural History of Ceylon, showing that the wild Tusseh silk¬ 
worms are and have been for years in abundance on the island :_ 

11 Among the strictly noctural Lrpidoptera are some gigantic 
species. Of those the cinnamon eating Atlas often attains the 
dimensions.of nearly a foot in the stretch of its superior wings. 
It is very common in the gardens about Colombo, and its size 
and the transparent tale-like spots in its wings cannot fail to strike 
the most careless saunterer. Hut little inferior to it in size is 
the famed Tusseh silk moth, which feeds on the country almond 
(Terminalia cattapa) and the Palma Crieti , or castor oil plant ; 
it is easily distinguishable from the Atlas , which has a triangular 
wing, whilst it iB falcated, and the transparent spots are covered 
with a curious thread-like division drawn across them. 

“ Towards the northern portions of the island this valuable 
speoiea entirely displaces the other, owing to the fact that the 
almond and Palma Criati abound there. The latter plant 
springs up spontaneously on every manure-heap and neglected 


spot of ground, and might he cultivated as in India, with g ree t 
advantage— the leaf to be used as fond for the caterpillar! the. 
stalk as fodder for cuttle, and the »ee<l for the expression of castor 
oil. The Dutch took advantage of this facility, and gave every 
encouragement to the cultivation of silk at Jaffua; it never 
attained such a development as to become an article of commer¬ 
cial importance. Ceylon now cultivates no si lk worm a whatever, 
notwithstanding the abundance of the favourite food of one species 
and the rich silken robes sometimes worn by Ahe Bud hist priest¬ 
hood are imported from China and the cqptinent of India. In 
addition to the Atlas moth and the Mglitta , there are many other 
Bomlrycidee in ('ey I on ;«nd though the silk of some of them were 
susceptible of being unwound from tho cocoon, would not. bear a 
comparison with that of the Bomlrys Mon , or even of the Tusseh 
moth ; it might prove to he valuable when curded and spun I the 
European residents in the colony would rear the Larva® of those 
Lepidoptera and make drawings of their vmions changes, they 
would render a possible sen ice to commerce, and a certain one 
to entomological knowledge."— Natural History of Csylon, 
Chap. .Hi. H 

beside the molli of whoso cocoons l send you a sample, I am 
acquainted with two smaller kinds from which silk might be 
obtained ; hut. I prefer tho foimer to either ol* the latter, because 
its silk, ms 1 have asiotained by actual experiment, can be 
unwound from tli« cocoon as well after as before the exit of 
the moth, which renders unnecessary the killing of the chrysalis 
in older to obtain the silk, and rendeis tho cocoons susceptible 
of being exported to England to be reeled there. The cocoons 
of the other two moths might lie reeled in this country, if there 
were machinery here lor the purpose nnd people who imdoistood 
I the business ; but they could not lx; produced in this country 
I ami ireded in England, I realise the chrysalides, which it would 
! be necessary to kill bcfmu the shipment of the cocoons, would 
J be liable to putiil’y and injure or totally spoil the silk during 
the voyage ; and even if that could be picienfed, the freight of 
I t lie useless chi \ sulules would cost more thiui that of the silk 
j itself. The empty cocoons might, however, be exported for t he pur- 
| pose of i eingiMiided and spun, as suggested by Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent m the above extra* t from his book, mid in that cose, their 
being op< lied by the exit of the moth would not spoil them. The 
silk will be found to conic easily off t he cocoons which I send you, 
alter ihe cocoons have been boiled for a slim t. time with ft little 
nn Inmate of soda. What, appear to be broken filaments at the 
end of the cocoon from which tho moth has come out will, on 
minute examination, lie found to be elastic silken loops ho arrang¬ 
ed as to facilitate the moth’s escape from the inside and at the 
same time to prevent, the inti union of any predut.oiy insect which 
might prey upon the chnsalis. These silk wm ms would live ill 
England, if kept in their natural temperature by means of arti¬ 
ficial heat, mid, ns I have found them on nine trees of widely 
different species, I think it highly probable that them are English 

! limits much hardier t Imn the mulberry tree on which they might 
>e fed. [Theic can ho little doubt that if the thunder-storms do 
nob kill t li(f moths, the dner pai ts of Ouvah would answer well, 
for seiieultuic. The mulberry grows well everywhere oil our 
hills.—En. G. 0.) # 

PROPOSAL FOR A Hll.K FARM IN "BENGAL. 

RnnMTTTED tin* following remarks from Mr. G. DeCht istoferis 
on the above subject :— 

“ I have to thank you for the copy of the proceedings of the 
Society of the 21st ultimo, which you forwarded to me. Captain 
Thitton in his letter on sericulture in Bengal, which appeared 
therein, has condemned in so peremptory a manner tho usefulness 
of establishing a silk faun in Bengal,and upholds, on the contrary, 
Ins views of having the faun established in JMtiBNOorio, that a few 
linn e remai ks on this matter may not he uncalled lOr, to clear 
Koine points \vhi< h appear asyet in the ihuk. 

“ In proposing to establish a silk farm in Bengal, I was far from 
supposing that it would have been sufficient to supply seed 
cocoons within easy reach for all tlio demand of tho coun¬ 
try. But if the farm had been in the comne of time successful 
enough to pay itself, or offer little loss, branch faimsniay have 
been established in other districts, rendering, therefore, the 
benefits of the System more general." 

It is admitted also by Captain JJutton that the present method 
of rearing tho worms adopted by the natives is deficient*])! many 
respects. Would not, tberefoie, tho adoption of a Hound and 
practical system, and particulaily the careful choice for cocoons 
for seed (to which the natives pay little or no attention,) tend of 
itself to improve the polyvultine species so generally seared in 
Bengal ? The farm locally established would not only do this 
but show the natives tlio way of doing it themselves. And as 
regards the inti eduction oLexotic species, I think that experi¬ 
ments would be more practical, and to be depended upon when 
made in the locality where they are meant to he adopted 

But the strong argument in Captain Hutton’s veto for the 
establishment of the farm in Bengal seems to he that as the worms 
cannot he reared upon the tiees in the open air, it is perfectly 
impossible to improve the polyvoltine in Bengal. Hearing silk 
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worms on trees in the open sir is oertinl j according to the law of 
nature, hut where nature fails art has taken its place often for 
the beet in both animal and vegetable life. 

The silk worms imported and reared in Italy and France sinoe 
centuries, produced, previous to the last disease (the Atro^ia) the 
very best oocoous known, and this was owing to the careful and 
intelligent treatment of them, being reared in rooms kept 
ocoaSionally warm with artificial heat, and ventilated as may be 
required. From what ill influence the European crops (and bf 
other countries) have kitely failed, and whether the disease is in 
the worm or the mulberry plant, is a question that science has 
not yot cleared up. 

A trial to rear on treos in the open air, but on a small scale, 
and for the purpose only of obtaining cocoons for seed, may be 
made also in Bengal during the cold season, when we have neither 
to fear too powerful u sun, nor the damages that may be 
occasioned by gales or rain. 

It is now a question whether by establishing a farm in Mus- 
soorie it is intended to reproduce there the cocoons fur seed 
only from tho original stock sent from Beng.il. In this case it is 
likely that the polyvoltine species in a much cooler climate 
may be greatly retarded and become bivoltine or trivoltmes, 
and how is this to be avoided i I would further ask how often 
during tho year can mulberry be cut in iMussoorie, and how 
wo are here in Keugalto depend upon the arrival of the eggs in 
tbe time they are wanted. There in summer eggs will hatch after 
seven or eight days of being deposited. Would not this create 
another difficulty / 

Before closing this letter I wish to record from my old notes 
an experiment I made as far luck ns in February 1857, of rearing 
here some Chiua cocoons from eggs that I received direct from 
there. 

The eggs were partially hutched when they reached me, and 
continued hatching very irregularly m the same way as do the 
eggs from Japan. 

In the fir.-t two stages tlieso worms had not a very healthy 
appearance, hut became more promising ns they advanced in age. 

The education of the worms was rapid It begun on the lHtli 
of February, and food was plentifully given, aiul on the lOih 
of Maivli they began ro hpin the cocoon without showing signs 
of prominent disease. I reeled a portion of these cocoons ; they 
uueound well, even without evening, and the yield was a seer 
factory weight of silk from kahiui f>$ of cocoons (kaluui number 
1280 cocoon) ; whereas with the Japanese cocoons which 1 reared 
and reeled heio last season, it took 14 kulmns to m.ike thesamo 
quantity of silk, which is no improvement on the best Jioro 1*hIIo } 
Or even the best polyvoltine cocoons as. far as yield is cqpeerned. 

I may rctnuik a curious feature of the Glima and Japan worms 
reared in Bengal, that when ready to spin they will not (wnh few 
exceptions) asctMid of their own accord t.-» form the cocoons on the 
twigs placed for this purpose between the trays as they do in 
Europe, but must he taken oft the trays and plan'd in the Glmn- 
derkec used in Bengal (a math ay intersected wit^li narrow 
partitions; by which mode several worms are picked in an unripe 
State, of the requiring a last feed, and on their spinning the 
cocoons, numbers of worms getting together, will give a laigc 
quantity of double cocoons; /. e. t a cocoon with two, and some¬ 
times three worms inside. 


OPIUM. 


CULTIVATION IN CHINA. 

The Consular Report in China for 1809 states 1 lint the consump¬ 
tion of opium in that Empire increases stoadily. The question 
how far the nati\e opium is likely to supeisede Indian is one of 
great ooiiimereiat impoitmice It is thought that from its supe¬ 
rior qualities Indian opium will probably, to the point it has 
readied, ill)'ait 76,000 chests, li Id its own as an article of 
luxuiy. The native-grown drug has neither the strength nor 
the flavour of t he imported, but the great or cheapness of the 
indigenous product enables it to displace the foreign in various 
inland opium marts. The Ibiiish Consul at Canton states 
that the difference in pi ice averages 40 per cunt. He observes :— 
u 1,10C piculs of opium paid duty lieie in 1869, being about 
8 per cent, of the quantity which, if notactually smuggled, is at 
least bright in surreptitiously. ’ Tho Consul at Foo-el.ow-foo 
states that the white poppy is cultivated in the prefect me of 
Weu-chow-foo with great success, and is smuggled piecemeal into 
Foo-ohow-fno in consequence of the Government prohibition of 
it; it is much used for mixing with the stronger Bengal kinds. 
The delegates of the Shanghai Chandler of Commerce, who went 
up the Yaug-tze in 1869, found opium grown over a veiy large area 
.in the provinces of Szechuen, Yunnan, and Kweichow. There the 
executive authorities shut their eyes to the existence of the plant, 
and the white poppy-fields may l>e seen on the most conspicuous 
places in the great river route, while the cultivation of it is nomi¬ 
nally punishable with death. Duties are levied upon it, and estab¬ 
lishments for the control of the trade in it are specially licensed by 
the authorities. The delegates stated that the popular belief is that 


four men in every five smoke,fed one-half of the women. Szechuen 
sends opium to the natives of other provinces to the value of at 
least three million taels annually. Mr. Morgan, the British 
Consul at Tien-tsin, suggests that measures might be taken in 
India with a view to check the increasing production of the 
native drug in China. The Bombay merchant, before taking 
tho Malwa opium to Bombay from the hand of the packer, has 
to procure a pass from the Government Treasury, costing @00 
Rupees per chest, which pass free the opium from further taxa¬ 
tion in transit. The Consul remarks that if the transit duty were 
lowered, the China market could be supplied with Malwa at a 
cheaper rate, and that this would cause such an increased demand 
for it in those parts of China in which the taste for Indian opium 
still predominates, that the Indian Government would probably 
gain more revenue by the lower rate on the larger quantity 
than from the present higher rate on the smaller quantity. 
The Bengal drug (Patna and Benares) is cultivated entirely by 
tho Government itself, and is sold by auction at Calcutta iu lots 
of live chests, with liberty to tho buyer, on the fall of tho hammer, 
to take succeeding lots at the same rate. The auctions are 
monthly ; a minimum limit of 400 Rupoes per chest, being the 
supposed cost, jh placed on the drug, and al! beyond is profit 
to the Gove iimuut. The crop is apportioned in equal quantities 
to each monthly sal 11 ., mid the quantity offered for competition is 
in a great measure regulated by the demand in the markets of 
China. No private individual is allowed to store opium; 
when a buyer wishes to export his purchases, they are shipped 
for him by the Government, agent. It is suggested that if larger 
quantities were offered at the monthly sales, the Government 
would derive larger actual though smaller relative profits from 
the greater quantities sold, and these pm chasers also could afford 
to sell their opium cheaper in China, and would thus compete on 
mom equal terms with Chinese producers. The Consul is care¬ 
ful to add that lie makes these suggestions solely with a view 
to the question of finance. He considers tho treatment of tho 
subject, in its moral hearings out of pin oh in a trade But the 
observes that it might he argued with intiJt foioe that the unpro¬ 
ductive consumption of opium in China diminished the wealth 
of the people, and thereby pievents their purchasing such a 
quantity of our ni.umfactmes us they might otherwise bo able 
to consume.— Economist. 


PUBLIC WORKS —IRRIGATION. 


THE SOANE IRRIGATION SCHEME. 

The supplement to tho last Gazette of India contains a very 
full account of the projected scheme of navigation and irrigation 
canals, in connection with the Soane river, together with the 
muuito of the Government of India according final sanction to 
the undertaking. The schema comprises 546 miles of canals 
for combined navigation and irrigation, and 1,067 miles for irriga¬ 
tion alone. 

The position determined oil for the annicut. or weir is 200 
feet above tho crossing of tho Grand Trunk Road at Dehree, 
where the level of the l»cd of the Soane is .*126 above “ mean sea 
level.” /Hie plan of construction will be the same as that adopted 
on the Mahauuddoe at Cuttack ; and the river will be provided, 
with throe sets of powerful under-sluices, each five hundred 
feet in length, on either flank, and one in the centre of tho river. 
The area commanded by the canals is stated at 1,469,000 acres 
on tho west, and 1,77ft,000 acres on the east, out of which it is 
proposed to provide for tho irrigation of 2,611,000 acres. In tho 
khurreef it is estimated that the si pply of water required would, 
at the rate of 1 cubic foot per 144 acres, bj about 10,000 cubic 
feet per second, which is loss than half of the lowest Simply in the 
monsoon months. The quantity required for tho runoeo crops 
would, it is calculated, 1>8 .4,940 cubic feet por second. The 
average minimum supply in the river iu the cold weather is 
4,0(H) "cubic feet per socond. It is further proposed to econo¬ 
mise the wuter by filling the existing pynes, tanks, and reservoirs 
by the Soane canals in tho month of October, thus securing a 
store to supplement, any deficiency in the river Supply, after a 
season of scanty rain-fall. 

The cost of providing this amount of irrigation is reckoned at 
about 3} millions sterling, and the value of tne water is estimated 
at Rs. 3-4 to Us. 4-12 per acre. The estimated retjirns are, 
however, basod upon a rate of Rs. 2 per acre for rice, and Rs. 3 
for mbbee crops. On this basis the income from irrigation is 
estimated at Its. 52,60,000. 

Tho receipts from Navigation are estimated at Rs. 4,00.000. 
Wo are, however, inclined to agree with the Viceroy that these 
figures are somewhat over-sanguine, as regards both the acreage 
per cubic foot likely to be served in practice by the water, and 
the extent to which the water is likely to T be used. 

The proposal to extend the navigation beyond Chunar and the 
Keul, to Mirzapoor and Monghyr, respectively, is left for future 
consideration. Estimates for works to the extent of Re. 17,10,097 
have, we observe, been passed, o 
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PRICE OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA—MARCH 1870—SEERS (Sg lbs.) PER RUPEE. 


BENGAL. 

/Siw, tkm staple /bod.) 


Bvbswa* Dmaxoar. 



PUNJAB, Jimn. 
(Wksai mmd Jamrmm, Ml 4«plu) 


Delhi 

Gorgaon .. 
Knrnal 
Ht*aar 
Rnhtuk .. 
Isiraa 

i Amballfh .. 
[Ludianah .. 
Simla 

Ijnllundlmr 
Hoshiarpore 
Kaugra 
Amritaar 
Soalkote 
iGurdnspore 
[Lahore 
Kerozepore 
Gujerun walla .. 
Rawul rindi 
Jliulum 
Gujomt 
shah pore 
Mooltan 
Jhnng 
Montgomery 
Mnzniftiuggur 
Dorra !• Khan 
[Dorm il. Khan 
Uiiniioo 



10 


IS 9 


13 


Whmmt. 

SI 

10 

S 4 

27 

20 

20 


Jmtm 

90 

V 

87 

10 

17 

1)9 


S 7 

# M 

m 

90 

ss 

ss 


CENTRA It PROVINCES. 
f^lVhtat and Joane, the staph Jbml ) 

[Nfigpore . 

lihuMilum 

jnumrlH 

Wnrilnli . 

IUlInghiit . 

.Tulitmlporo 
snugor 
jjlutuoh .. 
Mundlu ., 

.Six moo . 

| H tu tool 

Mi.Hlmngnhad .. 
Icinndwnm 

Nurmngporo 

Niinar . 

Rnrporn 
lh" lor purr 
sumlmlporo 
Ui*i*br Godavbrt. jsrronchii _... 

MADRAS. 

_ Hire and Chohim (Joaree) the staple food. 

Northern Suction. |(<oTi i |iim 

Vi Align) iatam ... 



South Ctmara 
^MalaRur . . 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
(Rice, Hnjri, and Joarei, the staples) 
Noutuebn Division. Ahmrchibad ,, 
Kairo,, 



Surol. _ 

THiiuaii 

Poonnh 

lAhmodnuggiir 
'Kulladgheo .. 
rtiitn.-ighrrry 
Belgaum ,, 
Dbnnvur .. 
[sattarn.. 
jCarwar .. .. 

Knrrarhco .. 
Ifyiliirohnil 
Sukkur 


Ha. 4 

3* 

84 


BURMA II. 
_ (Rice, the staple.) 



Rs. 24 

3 


14 

n 

2 4 
24 
2* 
2f 
24 


3 

8 

* 


Bor Bajohat „ 


Arnkan 
Ramree 

>andoway .. . 

Northern Arakon 
Rangoon 
Basaein 
Myanoung 
Promo .. 
Toonghoo 
Amherst 
Tavoy 
Mergui .. 
Bhevegyeen 


*: :: : } 


3 7 0 


8 0 0 
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THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of India fbr the tret nine months of the year 1870-71, as compared with the 

corresponding period of 1868-70. 


April im April 1***, j April 187a | April 18W - 

Revenues and Receipts. to to I Increase. Decrease. I Expenditure. to to Increase. rfecraee 


Land Revenue . r . 

Tributes, Ac., from Native 


Forest. 

Excise on Spirits i 

Asssessd Taxes.. 


April 1869 

April l*7o 


to 

to 

Increase. Decrease. 

Jan. 18ft. 

Jan. 1471. 


£. 


£ £ 

16,440,450 

15,388,368 

62,096 

611,022 

589,807 

78,785 

318,961 

294,834 

24,127 

1,835,821 

1,935,842 

100,021 

786,194 

1,678,14®* 

892,948 

1,892,089 

2,092,170 

200,081 

4,762.244 

4,995,409 

233,165 

6.643,610 

6,642,597 

913 

1,859,068 

738,458 

... 1,120,610 

141,a$9 

28,598 

112,796 

676,061 

695,155 

120,104 

142,070 

211,032 

68,962 

778,391 

2,056,075 

1,281,684 

218,379 

215,038 

3,341 

166,326 

198,565 

32.239 

63,831 

50,745 

13,086 

281,461 

237,021 1 

44,440 

645,346 

468,918 

176,428 


Interest on Fanded and Un¬ 
funded Debt . 

Interest on Service Funds 

and other Accounts. 

Refund® and Drawbacks ... 


April 1870 
to 

Jan. 1871. 

April 1888 
to 

Jan. 18ft. 

Increase. 

» A m Vi*,. 

Decrease 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,241,661 

2,817,281 

75,670 

... 

639,006 

292,942 

1,937,466 

476,661 

287,954f 

1,898,286 

•M 

H 

■Mg 

4,988 
! 39,180 


Excise on Spirits and Drugs 2oO,903 289,018 88,115 

Assessed Taxes. 32,564 36,183 8,619 

i Customs’. 150,649 153,276 8,627 

Salt. 330,470 803,872 

Opium.1,612,817 1,865,597 253,280 

Stamps . 84,143 46,994 

Mint. 72,455 48,640 

Post Office. 558,698 523,018 

Telograpli . 320,846 265,115 

Administration. 965,811 935,990 

Miuov Departments . 174,116 167,274 

Law and Justice .2,338,915 2,425,779 86,864 

Police.2,004,936 1,854,970 

Marine. 348,074 315,121 

Education . 614,886 487,056 

Ecclesiastical. 132,740 125,131 

Medical Services . 374,143 407,236 33,093 

Stationery and Printing ... 195,857 178,846 

Political Agoncios. 315,876 I 210,299 

Allowances, Ac., under 

Treaties A Engagements. 1,066,347 1,08G,879 20,532 

Miscellaneous. 619,357 712,932 193,676 

Superannuation, Ac., AT- 

lowauces. 656,783 676,270 18,487 


Total.37,055,612 38,515,764 3,007,989 1,547,837 

From 

April to Doc. only. 

. 740,191 033,104 ... 107,087 Army 


Total.'18,116,72318,243,635 790,6Q6 

| From I Deoern- 
I April to I ber only. 
.9,362,409 8,804,034 


Miscellaneous 

P..L 1 J. Receipts ... 101,295 

wwl- Railway Kx- 

change, Gain 296,245 
° rd,nar 7- State Hail. 

ways Traffic 
V.Rocoipts ... . 7,270 I 

Do. Extraordinary do 

Capital Aooount . 1 


11,587 rPnblio Works 3,877,872 '2,475,763 

Jta i 1 w a y s 

203,460 Public Guaranteed. 50,637 69,641 9,004 

Works Railway Ex- 
Ordinary rhan K°» Lohb - 316,196 84,195 

3,033 ulu,nar J- state Rail¬ 
ways . 3,74 0 5,597 1,857 

2,913 ... Do. Extraordinary—Irri- 

gation, Ao. 663,316 466,614 

-r,-Do. State Railways . 22,540 159,516 136,975 


1,402,109 


Total Revenues ...£38,570,907,39,676,387 3,010,902 1,905,422 


Total Expenditure...£32,413,43330,298,894 938,442 3,052,981 


• IuoludcH Income Tax realized m the Military and Public Works Departments t Includes Refunds in the MiliLary and Public Works Departments up to 
up to Novombor only. December only. 

— “SAVINGS’ BAN ^RETURNS. . 

Dr. balance sheet of the Bombay ooveknmknt having bank for the official year 1869-70. Or. 


To Amount due to 15,678 Depositors . 

Do. do. . Government . 

Do. Balances under ono Rupee consolidated... 
Do. Buspenso Account. 
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OVERLAND ROUTE. 

rpHE Peninsular and Oriontal Company book passengers and 

-*• receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for— 

Aden 


Suez 

Brindisi ... 

Malta 
Gibraltar 
Southampton 
Galle ... 

Madras ... 

Calcutta... 

Penang ... 

Singapore 
Batavia ... 

Hong Kong 
Shanghai... 

Japan 
King George's Sound 
Meinour no 
Sydney 


From Bombay every Tuesday nt 3 v.m. irom 
Maaagun. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURBACHEE. 

! T'HE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited) 
! Under Mail Contract with Government, and in connection 
; vnf.li the weekly service from England, despatch a steamer to Kurraohee every 
Monday at noon. 

Bombay, 1870 Wt NIOOL ft Oo., Agents. 

: STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

"MESSRS. H. RUBATTINO & Co.’h Italian Mail Steam- 
, A orw arc running botwoon Genoa and Bombay, calling at 
I LroHOK^f, Naples, Messina (occasionally Alexandria), Post Said, Subs, Amur 
and nee versa. 


AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


Passenger Rates from Bombay. 



fid hii. 

Peck. With food. 

To Aden. 

. £ 1(1 

£ 7-13 

To Suez . 

. . „ 28 

.13-7 

To Poi t Said.. . 

.. 30 

. . „ lt-fl 

To Trieste . ... . 

.to 

„ 10 . 


£fl 


PASSENGER RATES prom ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 

Fuss Class.£19 I Second Class. 

Children under 10 years at Half Faxb ; under 2 years, Fbbx. 

REDUCED FARES fob FAMILIES, consisting of not less than 3 adult rooni- 
bers travelling togetherF ihst Class, £ 10-16 per head. Skcoxw Ctss, £7-10 
per head. 

Railway Tickets, from SUEZ to ALEXANDRIA, with all the privileges of 
passengers by the P. ft O. Co.,-— First Class, £3; Second Class, £2; Children 
over 3 end under 10 years At Half Fare. 


In conjunction with the Austrian Lloyd, cargo for Trieste and Venice can be 
booked through from Bombay by the P. ft O. Co., and the Bombay and Bengal 
Steam Ship Co., and via Bombay from the various ports touched at by tho 
steamers of the British India Steam Navigation Company. 


crafty tlio #,U| Avifiis ftini; svuuu i vwi, 

IBth July; 2nd, 10th, 9<>tb August; 13th, 
27th September. 


PASSENGER RATES. 

INCLUSIVE OF ALL TRANSIT FEES THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 


"I Wednesday the 6th July, 2nd ft 30th August, 
* * C 27th Septombor at noon. 

Cargo can also lie Imokeil through to Trieste, Odessa, Naples, Venice, Genoa, 
Barcelona, Havre, London and Liverpool. 

A oonsiderablo reduction has boon recently made in the rates of passage 
money. 

For fhrtlior particulars apply to 

GEORGE F. HENRY, 

Kupei mtendcut. 

Bombay, lBt June 1871. 


MONTHLY LINE or STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, vi \ SUEZ CANAL. 

T IIE Company intends to ilaspat-uh every montli a iStciimer 
from TRIESTE to BOMBAY, and vice verso. 


Constantinople, and OdeSHii, Aden, 


E b>ri ___ .. 

4 There is also a weekly service by Mail Htoatncis between Alexandria nnd 
* vice versa, in ooiij unction''with the P. ft O. Co.’s mail steamer to unit from Suez. The 
Austrian Lloyd’s mail steamers leave Alexandria divert for Trieste unmedi ntel.v 
after tho arrival of the Bombay nnd Calcut t a J1 nil* f roin Sue/ The disl once between 
Alexandria ami Trieste is 2"0 miles shorter than that between Alexandria and Mar¬ 
seilles, and the voyage to Tnoste ia much more agreeable, it being a coasting 
trip, full of variety of licautiful scenery from the inland of CkimIia to tho 
port of Trieste. The passage occupies only H to 6 days, and i bo Company’s 
best steamers aro employed on this line, which are built expressly for tins ser¬ 
vice, with especial regard to the accommodation ami comfort, ol'passengers, and 
have each an experienced surgeon on board. At Trieste tho traveller to Eng¬ 
land has an extensivo choico of picturesque and interesting routes, occupying 
from three days six hours to five days to Loudon, at an expense varying Irom 
£7 to £13. 

Passengers by the P. ft O. Co.’s steamers to Suez cun have their baggage for¬ 
warded by that Company's steamers to Southampton, at a charge of 10s. per cwt. 
to which the Austrian Lloyd’s Agent at Suez will attend. 

The undersigned Agent grants also passage tickets for tho steamers plying be- 
tween Alexandria unu Trieste, and for the railway between Buezand Alexandria 


TRANSHIPMENT SERVICE .fT TORT SAID. 

Goods for Trieste, Venice, Odessa, and ports tn the Syr im, Turkish nnd 
Greek coasts, shipped by steamers under any Flag whatever from Japanese, 
Chinese and Indian ports bound to Mediterranean or British ports via Suez 
are received and transhipped by the Austrian Lloyd’s Agent nt Port 
and forwarded to their destination by the Company's regular lines of 
steamers. 

For Author particulars, and for freight and passage apply to the Agency of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s Steam Navigation ^pnpsny. ^ ^ GUMPERT 

Bombay , f Ash Lane, BHh Feb. 1871. Manager. 



1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

i Aden . 

. £22 . . . . 

.... £16" 


.£4 " 


, Hue/ 

. 3(1 . 

. 22 


. 8 


Port Said 

.. 38 .. . 

24 


. tt 


Alexandria 

. 30 

26 

ilf ■ 

. 0-10 

i 

Mi’Hwmu. . 

.16 ... 

. . 32 1 

. 12 

1 

Nilpll'N . . 

17 . 

.. 33 

.. .. 13 


Leghorn 

60 

.. 34 

. 14 


Genoa 

60 . 

. . 34 


. 14 ... 


Marseille* (Lrnn- 
*hi]imeut nt Go non) 63 

... 35. 


. 14-10, 


under 3 years, free of charge. 

Children not above 10 yea 


Pa 1 ssonger* are allowed to break the voyage at any of the abooenamed Mediter¬ 
ranean fini te, and are five to roomie it by any of tho Company’s steamers to the 
port uf destination marked on their tickets. 

Passenger* returning within *i\ months of their departure from Bombay by 
the steamer* of tho Company, aro entitled to n reduction of 20 per cent, on the 
return biro. 

iterthi- may lie secured m advance by depositing half tho Passage Money. 

For prospectus, rute* of freight, ami further particulars, apply to 

VOLKART BROTHERS, 

I Rom bin, 10th December 1870. Agents, llubatUno Steam Navigation Company. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
GULF, via KUHBACHEE. 

Interchanging Cargo and Passengers at IJuisora, to and from Bagdad, with the 
' Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company. 

rpHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
Under Mall Conikait with Government, will despatch a 
steamer cvi#y 11 days to the 1 ’lkhian Gulf, touching ut Kuhrachks, Guadvb, 
Mr sc it. Minor a Aijuah, Lircja, Bliuiibk, Fao, Mauomkkaii and Bvbsoxah. 
Uomliny, January lsrh. W. NIOOL ft Co., Agents. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 

rp(TE British India Strain Navigation Company (Limited), 
A ITnpku Costkai't with Goveunmk.nt, drsputcb eioamora as above 
with Mails, Passenger*, and forgo, every fourteen days. * 

Tin* route i* the most expedition* and economical for passengers for the Neil- 
cherry district, Bangalore and Madras, who can laud at Calicut for Beypore, 
and proceed from thence by nul. 

l’HSHcngors for fulcutta can take tho feiunc route, picking up tho eteamor at 
M iidro*. 

Bombay, January 1870. W. NICOL ft Co., Agents. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTIS. 

P hotographers and artist’s colourmen.— 

Messrs. N. and Co.’s viows of Madras, with the recent 

additions, now comprise tho following. Taken on 12 by 10 Plates. 

Price 3 Rs. each, or 30 Re. por dozen unmounted. 


Tho Cathedral. 

The Pior. 

Government House. 

Munro Statue. 

Neil Statue. 

Club- 

Napier Bridge. 

Bmlgoruw * and Tup Boats. 
Vapory Church. 
Putcheappah’s Hall 
Me** House, Fort. 
Government Ofllco, Fort. 
Tho Flag Staff, Fort, 
[udian Well uud Foliage. 


Tho Surf. 

Mount Road (2 Views) 
Royapooram Station. 
Moorish Tombs. 

The Light House. 
Memorial Hall. 

St. Andrew's Church 
Moorish Mosque. 
Portasardy Pagoda 
Cocoanut Palme 
Date. „ 

Palmyra ,, 

Areca „ 

Catamaran. 


Panoramas of tho Beach, the Fort, and Black Town, and a number of other 
subjects not specified. Also View* of Ootncamund and all the other etations of the 
Neilghemes, Bangalore, Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Conjevenun, Mysore, the 
Pulney Hills, Taigoro, Madura, Ac. 

Photograph* illustrative of native character in Madras, also Burmese, Nioo- 
baviaiiH, Andamanese, Ac. . . 

Detailed catalogues of all the above may be had on application. 

Customers residing In any part of India who have not an opportunity of select¬ 
ing views for themselves may rely upon Messrs. N. and Co. sending the most 
interesting, when the selection is entrusted to them. 

Madras, April 1870. 
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Commercial union assurance company. 

Head Office : 19 & 2o, Corniull, London. 

Capital fully mil scribed.fc2,MXi,0ftrt. 

Amount paid up. i; 25 ft/HX), 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John Boitstt'vd, Eho., (Ft ice and Houstead.) 

40UEM1AH Cor.MAN, Esq., (.1. A J. Column ) 

Alfred Gills, K-m . », Adclphi Teirure, W. C. 

NxnHMiin (lui^jrrtiM, Ew|., i.eo, Kent. 

Bavvkl Haxsoav Emu,, (Humurl llmuton A Sou.) 

Fbxdemck W. uihkN, E*q., (Dixnu & Hams.) 

Frivuib Hickh, E*q., (ThomtiH A Francis Hicks.) 

John Hodgson, lv-q . (Omul., lfndgnon & Co.) 

F. Laekwortht, Km|, (Hank if Now /calami.) 

Crablrn J Liuk, Esq., (lii-af, Sons A Co ) 

William Lease, ICmj., 11. Kiistchcnn, E. C. 

A. J. Mi'rdflm, Esq., M. I', 110, Wood Street, and Nottingham, 

IIknrv W. Free, Esq., M I*., (Feck Brothers A Co.) 

Alee. Roukhtnov, Esq,, 20, Grafton Street, W. C. 

D. Cooper Scott, Emj , London end Brazil. 

Aleeanim n 8 im, Esq , (Clmrelnll A Sim.) 

IIrnrt Tuowkb, Ksq-, (Trower A l-nwHon.) 

James F. Wooduolse, Esq., (J. C. A M. Woodhouse.) 

INDIAN B RANGH—CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, Ha he Street. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T. A. Apcah, Emm., (Messrs. Apoir A Co..) Merchant. 

G. M. Ri.ACkr.it, Ertq , Mei«li:ini 

J. c* Mt'HHii, K if| , (MessiH. l\H lieu ell, Bullen A Co.) Merchant. 

The Tlon’Mo a. C. Fail, Officiating .Judge ..f the High Court. 

C. Sandvhhon, Esq , (Misers, lieiners, Samlei.sou and Upton,) Solicitor 
and RegiM-iur of the Diocese of Calcutta 

A. TnonxinKB, Esq., (Mcssm Atkinson, Tilton A Co .) Merchant. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Db* N 0. Macnavvrv, ii, Itu,shell Street. IIouih lOj to 12 a m., Sfltur- 
days .'1 to 1 r. u. 

Db. W. Calm eh, General Hospital. Hours 1L*J to 2 r.M. 

BANKERS. 

The Oriental Rank Corporation. 

The Chartered Mercantile Rank of India, London and China- 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Bornorn, Sanderson, anil Upton. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

TTTTS company having n subscribed Cnpitnl of Two Millions and a half 
Sterling, of which .C'Jnft.ftftO is paid up, Hl'eetnally guarantees the fulfilment of 
its engagements with tho Assured, \vlu»are entirely relieved from the porHimnl 
liability of Mutual Offices. The impm lance of these coiihiderntuiTis will be 
evident to thono who reflect on the dural ion of Tale Assurance contnictH Tlio 
Funds of the Life Department are kept, perfect R dist inct. fimn those of tho other 
Departments, and nre invented m the names of separate Tin stars. Thu prospect 
of Bonus to tho pavtiripntmg policy-holders is unusually food, as the expenses 
to bo homo by tho T.ifo Bvnneb have lx'eii limited by resolutions embodied in tho 
Deed of Settlement to a wmall percentage on tho Annual I’remhim Income. 

Tho first life policy was issued in May lsoj. On tho 21st December lfi7ft, the 
Llft> Premium Income, exclusive of re-assured risks, wiih upwnrds of 68.(XX»/ 
and at. tho same dale the Life Trust Funds /hr the primary security of !\fc policies 
oxeceded 220,<XX)nKmig ahotit. sixty per cent , of (lie amount received upon, whole 
lire policies then in force, »i/7< r prodding for all apt cml policies, mitt for the 
reversionary Von uses declared upon rxi it nut pof teres. 

In addition to the security thus afforded there are tlio Or nr ml lure* ntnts of tl»0 
Company, which exceed , 500 , 1 x 10 /, and the uncalled Capital of 2,2o0,0(Xty. 

Four-fifths of the < nitre profits of iho Life Brunch lire divisible mnong the 
participating policy-holders. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 

Tho Directors of this company have decided upon accepting tho lives of mili¬ 
tary men who ore not- on active service at the same rates as rici/ians, provided 
that Indore proceeding on active service duo notice is given to the Manager, 
and a commensurate extra premium piud. Subject to this stipulation, tlio 
following ~iltes of premium Will in future apply equally to military men uni 
civilians , and the former will be cnnblod to effect'assurances with this company 
vjton more favourable terms than can be obtained from any other office. 

Yearly premium for the Assurance of Its. 1,000. 


For tho wholo term of Life. 
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For short periods, Ac. 
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Rs ». p. 
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f 35 


2.8 0 028 0 020 0 


0 0 29 
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0 0 20 
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Examples of Bonus ih dared on Policies effected In 18(53, at the Division of Prqfttt. 
3l*< TJci mbor, 1867* 


Age 

at entry. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Bonne 

Added. 

Yearly Rate of 
Bonus per 
cent, on Sun 
Assured. 

20 

X. B. d 

1000 o o 

£• s. d, 

100 0 0 

£. a. d. 
BOO 

30 

1,1X10 o 0 

106 0 0 

2 8 5 

40 

1,00ft 0 0' 

106 o 0 

2 2 5 

60 

l.OfK) 0 0 

110 0 0 

8 4 0 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premia arc received in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly instalments. 
Medical foes ore paid by tho company 
Claims are paid one month after satisfactory proof of death 
Lives assured at Indian rates (not being sea-faring persons) nre permitted to 
reside in any part of the world in time of peace. 

The office is a comparatively young one (first policy issued in 1868), end it 
therefor* free from old liabilities- 

It possesses a very large capital, the wholo of which is fully subscribed. 

Its investments aro all of a first-class character. 

The lifo funds are allowed to accumulate in special trust for the primary 
security of life policies. 

The oxpmiHCs of management arc guaranteed by the deed of settlement not to 
exceed JO per cent of the premium income. 

Tho London Direction Consists of first-class city merchants, who look' after the 
business themsilrcs, who are all sharehohhrs in the eonijxuiy, and nearly all qf whom 
hare bien on the Board from the commencement. 

The la rye Bonus declared to policy-holders at the declaration of profits up to 
Decerulier 18G7. 

Tho first-cliiss position which the office holds nt home, a* shewn by the price qf 
its shnns on the Iiomlon Stock Exchange, 

Tho following Agents have been appointed in connection with the Lifo 
Department : — 

Uneovenantod Service Bank, 

C ,T. Cooko. Esq., Bank of Bongal. 

Messrs. Bulloch Brothers 
W. Fraser, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

.T. Almeida, Esq. 

11 T. Balfour, Esq , Bank of Bongal. 
fx\ ft Bum, Esq. 

Messrs. G W Wheatley & Co. 

W Neill, E*,q , Bank of Bengal. 

Rank of Tipper Judin 
T Lucas A Co. 

Messrs Bulloch Rrolhors. 

•lames Bogg, Esq. 

E, (\ Lamb, Esq 
I’envo, Leslie, & Co. 

W. M Abell, A Co. 

Walter Adlard, Esq 
Delhi and London Bunk Corporation. 

II. B. Rtcmdnlo, Esq , Bank of Bongal. 

Messrs Kelly A Co 
N. P lNigoso, Esq. 

Bn/enico Furdoonjee, Esq. 

C. Graham, Esq. 

Hector Gunn, Esq , Agra Bank. 

.1. D Witters. Esq., Rank of Bengal. 

W Dickson, Esq., Rank of Bengal. 

W A. N Lamidnn, Esq. 

C L. O’Brien, Esq , Secretary to thoLocnl Board 
Messrs. IJu Il'ich Broth ora. 

W. Adlarii, Es,,. 

Greothnm and White. 

T Lucas A t'o. 

Thomas A Co. 

Delhi and London Bank. 

T A. Clarke, Esq 
Messrs. Kull\ A Co. 

W- Fraser, Esq., Rank of Bengal. 

P. H. D. do Dmntml, Esq. 

Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

H. Costle.v, Esq. 

E. G. Fnlev, Esq. 

J. A Witluill, Esq. 


Agra 
Allahabad 
A kynb 
Baiikijmre 
Behnr Districts , , 
Unions Districts 
Bangalore .. 
Bombay 

Caimpnre ,. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 
Chittagong 
('hum jin run 

Chum parti n Districts 
Cut hin 
Cnconada 
Dnlhonsir ., 

Delhi 

Ditto ... 

Dinapore 
Daeva ,, ., 

Jhanste 
h nr smug 
Jjahnre ,, ... 

Ditto . 

Illicit now 

Ditto . 

JHadras ... ,, 

UTou/inain 

Mrcaii Alter 
Afrt rut 

Alirzauorc . . 

Alnnghgr 

Mtissoone 

Kanjmrc . 

Patna 

Ditto .. ,, 

Purneah .. ... 

Jiang tinn 

Jlnhiflrmid Districts 

Si, tint . 

Sum gor .. 

Simla .. 4 , 

Dill, .. 

Tirhoot ,, 

U in holla 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 


Simla Rank Corporation. 
United Rank of India. 

K. Dalgleisli, Esq. 

Simla Rank Corporation. 
United Bank of India. 
Grcctham A White. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Fire Premium income of the company, ns at 31 at December, 187®. < 

£127,000. 

Fire Insurances are granted at favour'bio rates throughout Bengal, the North* 
West Provinces, and tho Pimjub, on merchandize, warehouse!, scrow-h' 
mills, dwelling-houses, shipping, Ac. * 

Bates for Fire Bisks in Ooloutta. 


The Buildings being brick or stono, built, and tiled 
or roofed with metal, slate, or chunom . 


The above rates will compare ftvvourably with the civil rates of any other 
company transacting life business in India • 


Privato Dwelling Houses .. .. ... ,, 

Shops and Warehouses— 

No hazardous Goods or Trado 

( Warranted that no jafcoN 
Hazardous Goods ) or cotton in a loose state F from 
or Trade 1 be deposited in the build* f to 
king. ) 

Bonded warehouse, no hazardous goods 
Juto and loose cotton.. 

Presses nr fecrow-hr-usos cotton or juto (warranted no 
artificial light usod.).. ... ... ... 1 

Wi thout such %rnrTanty .._.._ .. 
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The rates for Mofussil rinks may be ascertained from the Manager. 

For list of Fire Agents vide advertisements in Englishman and Pioneer. 
Claims settled without rcfvreneo to England. 

Copies of the Rut Report and Balance Sheet of * the comi 
Forms of Pro]- 1 - J ” * '* ■ - * ** J 

L p ? 2 . 


with 


oples of the la»t Report and Balance Sheet of*the company together 
ms of Proposals and nil further Information, may be obtauaea by let te r 0. _ 
ill cation at the Calcutta Office between 10 and 6 ; or on Saturdays b e t ween 10 
2 * By order of the Directors of the Indian Brandt, 

No. 1, Hare Street, ) C- H. OGBOURNS. 

Calcutta, 3Ilt March 1871. j i ICaugarls India 

Applications for Agonclos will bo received from infiumtiid Maf n mll mlde n ti * 
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TEKEL. 


The Prussian monarch’s profuse professions of piety havo 
raised a controversy in the English Press of great import¬ 
ance to our age. No r jservant person can conceal from him¬ 
self that a profession of religion, as it is called, has ceased 
to entail any inconvenienco or disadvantage upon those 
who mako it, while in most caseH it adds to their respectability 
and improves thoir cluuicos of advancement in tho world. 
It was the keen perception of this fact that ruled thg couduct 
of the late Professor DeMorgati, who wrote with such touching 
simplicity in his will:—“ I believe in my heart that God has 
“ raised our Lord Jesus Christ from tho dead, whom I have not 
"confessed with my mouth in the senso usually attached to 
“ these words because such confession has been in my time the 
“ way up in the world.” 

We say nothing Tiere of the sincerity or otherwise of King 
William’s professions. It is sufficient for our purposo to re¬ 
mark at this stage that he has for fnany years been accustomed 
to make those professions a ground of appeal to the sympathy 
and approval of his subjects. Sincere or otherwise, tho result 
of these professions shews that the Prussian King has taken 
accurate guage of the times in which he lives. He lias run no 
risks, incurred no obloquy, sustained no loss by making them. 
They have been throughout, and at every step, a sure source 
of gain to him. He knows well that they throw an air of respect¬ 
ability over his cause, and discredit that of his adversaries. 
When the aged King told the Fatherland that the war 
was an unprovoked aggression upon him and his people ; that 
he had given no provocation whatever to the Frenoh ruler ; and 
added the touching words—“I have put my trust in God from 
my youth up,” he knew that he was touching a chord that 
wouldAtibr&te in the deepest heart of the people and kindle its 
enthusiasm in bis behalf. 

We am not now questioning the sinoerity of the state- 
ment i we are simply pointingqput the foot that all these profes¬ 


sions of piety have paid the Prussian King, and that whether 
sincere or otherwise, they are, as for as possible, removed in their 
nature and essence from that “ confession” whioh the Divine 
Saviour requires of his disciples, as a proof of their attachment to 
his cause. Are we not right when we affirm, that it is of the 
essence of that confession that it should be a sacrifice, and that 
the momont when such “ confession,” or as we now oall it, 
“ religious profession”—plainly tends to a man’s advantage in 
tho world, every ingenuous disciple will shrink from it with the 
instinctive delicacy of spirit that breathes in DeMorgau’s 
will. Such a one cannot, dare not, trade upon so holy a thing. 
Let confession come attended with suffering—with the Cross— 
and ho will bind it upon him as tho badge in which ho glories, 
rejoicing to be accounted worthy to suffer in his Master’s name. 
On the other hand, lot him see that “ religious profession” in his 
case will be a pathway to worldly success, and if ho have much 
acquaintance with his own heart, he will bo likely, wo think 
to follow the beautiful and touching oxarnplo of DeMorgan. We 
live, it may bo feared, in an ago when far too much is made of 
the value of religious professions, for the cost of such professions 
in thoso days is nothing ; the gain which commonly attends 
them manifest. The organs of religious opinion do much to foster 
and dovolop tho evil. The sacred principio of reserve in religion 
seems to be all but lost ; and tho religions world moves on in 
tho midst of vulgar congratulations that this and the other 
great, man of our times adopt tho common places of evan* 
golieal piety and profession. In an age markod by these 
tendencies, it becomes of deep importance that they who Bee the 
evil*should protest tho worthlessness of profession as a test 
of character, and should insist upon the standard of Christian 
morals Jieing applied, without compromise, to the conduct and 
the lives of professors, rejecting with abhorrence tho suggestion 
that wo may dispense with it in any case. 

Now try the Prussian monarch by this standard, and what, in 
the judgment of sober reason, are his professions really worth ? 
In view of the complete misleading of tho English mind as to 
tho causes of this last war, wo may put it oil one judo alto¬ 
gether, and deal simply with the two wars waged by him in 1864 
and 1860. Now concerning each of those wars tho judgment 
of Europo is unanimous. They were as guilty, unprovoked ag¬ 
gressions on the part of this Prussian King, as any war in 
either ancient or modern times. They wore preceded and attend¬ 
ed all through with lying, moanness, and unscnipulousness go 
utter, that tho Cabinets of Europe waited in astonishment upon 
the course of the monarch and his Minister. Ono villainy 
after another was suggested and laid aside, and re-suggested, 
regardless not merely of morality but of common decency. Mr. 
Gladstone, who has certainly no anti-Prussian loanings, rightly 
declares the* conduct of the Prussian Court to have been 
« brutal and unscrupulous” while anyone who takes 
the trouble to read the story for himsolf, can rise from it 
with no other feelings but those of indignation and astonish¬ 
ment at such guilt being possible in modern days. Now what 
are we to do with this book open before us, when we hoar King 
William in a set oration to his subjects, ascribing the success 
which crowned his course of defiant wrong-doing, and two 
bloody wars, to " the evident favowr of God." No doubt it is a 
great and re-assuring truth that ** promotion oometh neither 
« from the East nor from the West; but God is the judge 
« who putteth down, one and setteth up another f but the 
Prussian King's statement to the Hanoverian deputation, that 
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he had succeeded in the guilty course upon which he had 
entered through the "evident favour of God,” we are bound to 
treat as a blasphemy. We dare not do otherwise. It is a cowardly 
treason against the Right, to hesitate what judgment to pass 
upon manifest guilt, because it is " a religious professor who is 
under ♦rial. Write TEKEL in capital letters upon his back, and 
treat his profession ,simply as an aggravation of his guilt. 
Religious journals bav^ much to answer for, in daring to hold 
such "professors” because of their worldly rank, in countenance. 

By so doing, they do what they can to confuse in the publio 
mind the distinctions between Right and Wrong. Can 
we do King William or society any good by professing to be in 
doubt concerning the guilt of that war of 1866, when the whole 
Prussian people, to a man, felt how deadly its crime was, or 
that other war of 1864 in which Europe saw itself launched upon 
a uew era of international morality by this same pious Prussian 
monarch. All honor, therefore, to men like the aged Marsh- 
man, who protest with their whole might, against the efforts of 
religious journals like the Record and some Indian journals 
to persuade mankind that tho religious professions of this | 
Prussian Court are just subjects of congratulation. Knowing, 
as tho world docs, what the courso of that Court has 
been, its cynical defianco of morality and right, its professions 
of religion should be treated as tin offence and an abomination. 
Tho course which those journals take, reminds us much of the 
course taken by tho Bame class of newspaper in the Southern 
States throughout the American War. Those religious journals, 
justified as righteous throughout, tho immoral cause with 
which they were identified. 'They had 44 a lie in their right hand’* 
and insisted that it was “ tho truth.” No well-informod man 
can have one moment’s doubt of the character of Prussian 
diplomacy. It has simply boen an infamy. We aro not 
the judges of the person of the Prussian monarch. He is 
passing on to a tribunal before which we must all stand, each 
for liimself. But we are the judges of tho value of his “ religious 
professions’* whon we lind them associated with general uncon- 
BcientiouBiioss of life. Living in an age, when profession costs 
nothing, but often, as in King William's caso, is a great worldly 
advantage, it becomes ovory wise man to treat “ religious pro¬ 
fession’* ns a matter of tho very smallest worth. We arc bound 
to do this iu the interests of Christianity, and for the honour of 
its great Founder, to confess whom in tho only just sense of tho 
word is to encounter loss and suffering for His sake. v ‘ 

The DeMorgans just-nowaro, it may be NUiqiected, the true 
confessors, tho real salt of the earth ; anjJ it is wiser to shrink 
from 44 professions” that havo become profitable, than to be too 
ready either to make them, or to welcome them, when made by 
others. Sir Matthew Hale, we are told, “ was cautious not to 
bo too mvcli thought religious, lest lie should bring discredit 
on the cause of God.” Ih not something of this feeling a right and 
good one P And how painfully does it clash with loud profes¬ 
sions on tho part of men who havo boon chief actors iu the most 
guilty and bloody proceedings of our age. Tho religious world 
helps the temptation which these men are under to fool as if they 
were supporters of the Church and of our holy faith, when it 
should rather warn thorn against stretching forth their 
hands towards holy things. The Prussian monarch may be tho 
simple-minded poor old man he is declared to be by religious 
journals; but even wore the grounds for believing so bettor 
founded than they are, fidelity to Christian principle should 
make them uneasy and silent as to his professions, in view 
of the course of violence and ambition which he lias run. 
The truth, we fear, is that the Church, as well as the World, has 
aomo to believe in and to worship “ success.” Had King Wil¬ 
liam fallen upon tho field of Sadowa, and the Prussian army 
been beaten, every religious journal in Europe would, un¬ 
doubtedly have held it to be tho manifest judgment of God upon 
unrightoous and bloody men. King William won the battle, 
and he is a dear simple-minded old saint in their eyes. A more 
masculine and discriminating judgment is called for in the times 
that are passing over us. Every wise man will regard re¬ 
ligious profession, by whomsoever made in these days, as worso 


than worthless, when he finds it associated with conduct of 
doubtful morality. We do not say that King William is a 
hypocrite, but that his course has been marked with political 
crime of a very dark character is certain ; and in these circum- 
stances we should much prefer that his discourses were less 
inter lar ded with religious profession^. His professions are 
simply an offence. 


THE OVERLAND TRANSPORT SERVICE. 


An article in one of the Bombay papers upon the new 
Transport Service, warns us that we ought to have cautioned 
our readers against receiving implicitly, tho demi-official 
statistics concerning the servico which lately appeared in the 
Times of India. Those statistics have led to the inference 
that " the difference in tho cost of transport per head (under 
41 the new system as compared with the old) is only the differ- 
44 ence betweon £21 and £24.” The apologetic statistics referred 
to api>eared a few weeks ago in the Times as follows :— 

44 The abstract of tho services performed during the three first 
44 seasons 1807-68, 1868-69, 1869-70, shows that during tho 
44 last season no Icbs than 13,117 adults were conveyed outwards 
44 by these ships, and 12,029 taken home, or a total of 25,146. 
44 The total numbers conveyed were—in 1867-68, 18,410; 

44 1868-69, 18,141 ; 1869-70, 25,439 ; or a total for tho three 
14 soasons of 61,990.” 

We havo no means of verifying these figures, while two 
different statements are made by their author, in the space 
of two or three lines, as to the numbers carried in tho last 
season. In one line we are told that tho number was 25 , 146 , 
and in tho next 25,439. The average number of the three 
seasons, according to the statement, was 61,990-r- 3 = 20,661. 
As a matter of fact, we believe the annual numbor to bo carried 
by those transport ships will not exceed 15,000. 

The recruits annually requirod for oach regiment of cavalry iu 
India aro estimated at 32, and for oach battalion of infan¬ 
try at 60, and the total annual number required to maintain the 
present strength of the Army at 3,288, men. The European 
Army on actual service in tho country is only 66,000 to 68,000 
strong, and if wo allow 7,000 for the reliefs, and 7,000 for the 
return of time-expired men per year, we shall havo atotal of 17,000 
or 18,<KX) men to be annually transported, of whom certainly 
not more than 15,000 will go by tlieso vessels at this new cost 
of £600,000 a year, or £40 per head, against an avorage of 
£*2u 15s. 4 d. under the system prevailing in 1860-66 ; a difference 
of about £300,000 a year. But the real comparison is not 
betwceif 1871 and 1860-66, but between 1871 and the East 
India Company’s system before the Amalgamation of the Ar¬ 
mies. Our complaint was ‘ £ that tho India Office and the 
44 Horse Guards, being under neither chock nor control of any 
44 kind, spend whatever they pleaseand in illustration we said— 
41 Look at the cost of the now Transport Service, as given at 
44 length in tho Statistical Reporter. A 4 service that used to 
44 cost the East India Company £70,000 a year, is now mado to 
44 cost £500,000 to £600,000 a year.” 

We are told that 44 it would havo been more satisfactory 
44 if tho figures per head been given,” We would gladly have 
given thorn if they had ever been published. All we can 
give, however, we give in the present Reporter, viz., the cost 
of transport under the East India Company from the year 
1834-35 down to the end of their rule; and it will be seen 
that it did not exceed £40,000 to £50,000 a year. 

The truth is that the handing over of the Indian 
Army to the Horse Guards has wrought all the mischiefs that 
Outrarn and others predicted. These Horse Guards* reforms have 
demoralized the Army, while man for man they have doubled its 
cost, as we showed in the last Economist- One of the most 
prominent items of the enhanced expenditure is the cost of 
this Transport Servioe, and we can but re-affirm 44 that the 
44 building of this fleet was an act of extravagant folly, 
" when the circumstances of the country are remembered, 
" since India is not in circumstances to afford this wanton 
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44 outlay of public money.” It is said that this is “ unjust and 
veeUess srittafen, sash as might possibly be excused in 
a dnQy journal, but is unpardonable in a monthly Boeno- 
mkk u let us see. Suppose aw admit that it was wise to build 
this dost, for the mason alleged that "England ought not to 
"be without the means of landing in Egypt on an emer- 
u genoy, a force large enough to asare that vital point in 
"hen 1™ of communication with India from being captured 
"by a totip-de-mam "— the reason is plainly Imperial m ite 
nature, and must suggest to every just mind the impropriety 
of devolving the entire cost of the preoaution upon this country. 

Bat it is matter of notoriety that the Government built 
the fleet not in the interest of India alone, os the treatment of the 
charge would imply, bnt for the transport of troops to any part 
of the world to which England may find it necessary to send 
them. The injustice, therefore, of a country so immensely 
wealthy as our own casting the whole outlay upon apeoplo whoso 
resources wo profess to administer as a trust, needs no 
enforcement. In the circumstances of this country, nothing but 
necessity could justify the building of such a fleet at all, while 
no representative Government of India would ever have 
dreamed of such an outlay. Tho fleet was built not in 
the interests of this country but for the convenience—if not 
something loss respectable—of that. If the Homo Govern¬ 
ment really required this floot for tho general transport service 
of the country, it was bound to apportion the cost ratoably 
amongst the interests—Imperial, Indian, and Colonial—to be 
served thereby. But Parliament would not hear of it ; and tho 
Colonies would none of it; and so India, which cannot help 
herself, is made to build for the whole of them. The building of 
the fleet might have boen defended perhaps, had we soon Eng¬ 
land and the Colonies evincing thoir sense of its need by con¬ 
senting to share in its cost. But the casting of tho wholo 
burden upon India, shows either tho hollowness of tho pretence 
that it was necessary, or that we are making her pay for ft fleet 
required not for her service alone, but for tho whole Empiro. 

Again, look at the mode of financing followed. No ono 
will jleny, we presume, that these ships represent so much capital, 
—why, then, are they treated as part of the curront expen¬ 
diture of India 7 It iB only in this indefensible way that the 
Indian deficit exists at all. One year, two-thirds of a million 
are demanded for a Palaco at Westminister ; the next year, a 
million and a quarter for a Transport Fleet; the year after, 
£100,000 for a Lunatic Asylum ; and thou an indefinite amount 
for a hospital at Suez, and then for a Civil Engineering 
College—and so on. Now, though these outlays were all 
defensible, tho impropriety of taking them from the taxes 
of a countiy which is starving for capital, is manifest. If 
India must sustain those burdens, is it too much to 
ask,—since tho outlay is simply so much invosted 
capital and the country exceedingly poor—is it too 
much to ask that their cost should bo defrayed by long 
annuities i Why not allow tho country to build the 
India Office, and tjie Fleet, and tho Asylums, and Colleges 
in the manner least oppressive to her 7 She has good credit 
and can borrow at 4 per ceut^ without having to mort¬ 
gage either Fleet, or Palace, or College, while it is ruinous 
to take the money from her taxes ; a fact which is understood 
quite well in the India Office and therefore increases its guilt. 
This financing shows an unworthy determination to be safe, by 
taking the money while we can get it; and so the Indian Minis¬ 
ter, careless of economic results, takes it; and then stands up in 
the House of Commons and talks of the Indian deficit. 
This conduct is being followed by a sure Nemesis ; for the just 
thing is the only enduring thing in this world, as all men may 
see who have their eyes open to see. Ministers simply would 
not dare treat the Colonies, or any other Dependency of the 
Crown, as they treat this country; and we all know the 
reason. The Press of India, • generally, is, we believe determined 
that there shall be reform. 


THE EOYAL NAVY. 

■ . .- ♦ 

OUGHT INDIA TO CONTRIBUTE TO ITS COST ? 

. In reply to our striotures upon the oost of the new Transport 
Service, and of the Hydraulio Lift being constructed in Bombay 
harbour under orders of the Secretary of State at the jpst of 
India, the Bombay Gazette demands :— 14 TJfhy should not India 
w pay the oost of a dock for repairing tj|^ ships of the Royal 
u Navy stationed in these seas l The Royal Navy is the Navy 
“ not of England alone, but of the English Empire, of whioh 
11 Empire, India forms a part. It is for the proteotion of Indian 
“ commerce, and thedefenoe of the coasts of India against foreign 
11 invasion that the Royal Navy squadron cruises in these 
“ Eastern waters. Why should India alone, among nations, be 
“ excused from paying for tho services thus rendered her, or 
u privileged to throw tho whole burden of maintaining tho 
11 Imperial Navy on those unfortunate people at home who are 
" already taxed thrice, or four times as heavily, as their fellow. 
rt subjects in India 7” 

Tho Times of India essays a reply to this demand, by pointing 
out that IndiA is a not oxcused from paying for tho sorvioes 
rendered her’ by the English Navy. “Within the last three 
11 years, in that stealthy determined manner with which our 
“ subservient Supreme Executive is totally unable to cope, the 
“ stated contribution of India for Admiralty purposes has been 
“ increased to £70,000 ; while our Marino Department has to 
*• supply steam coal and other storos, and execute many repairs, 
“ the aggregate of which new expenditure, threatens to form an 
“ appreciable addition to tho 4 imperial' burdens borne by the 
“ * unfortunate people* of this country. Also, under the pretence 
11 of survey service, which tho Bombay Marine could have done 
“ better, the Admiralty has succeeded in commissioning three 
“ more of its spare vessels at the cost of the Indian revenues." 
“ As to the new iron dock silently growing up in a remote portion 
“of our harbour, it was bad enough to commit India to its entire 
“ cost on account of that extravagant overland troop service, 
“ which was devised with a view to <l imperial" rather than Indian 
“ interests ; but now that tho Suez Canal has made the Hydraulic 
“ Lift all but useless for II. M.’s Indian troop-ships, it partakes 
“ of levity in financial selfishness now to turn round and urge, 
u that as the Royal Navy can do with another dock, Iudia must 
“ pay. It sounds flue to say that “ tho Royal Navy is the Navy 
“ not of England alone but of tho English Empire, of which Em- 
“ pire India forms a partbut why is India, the only outlying 
“ part of this English Empire which is made to pay for the 
“ Royal Navy 7" 

We are glad to see this journal finally abandoning all defence 
of what it now calls by its right name—■“ that extravagant 
j overland troop servico.” It does uot, however, we think, give 
the right reply to tho demand which tho Gazette prefers 
and has frequently preferred before—that India ought to contri¬ 
bute to the cost of tho Royal Navy. For Mr. Maclean means 
that India should contribute substantially to that cost. It 
has been a stock device with this very able, but perverse 
writer, for years past—whenever tho justice of the home military 
charges has been called in question—to point out that India con¬ 
tributes nothing towards the cost of the Royal fleet ; and 
as tho cost of that fleet is nino or ten millions a year, 
the minute payments referred to by the Times of India will 
not be allowed by him to be any contribution at all, in the 
sense which*he attaches to the word. The Times of India has 
given, we think, the wrong answer. The proper answer is that 
as India does not require the services of the Royal Navy, she 
ought not to be charged with their cost. For in the first place 
India may be said to have neither mercantile, marine, nor 
sea-borne oommerce, requiring protection; and in the second, 
if she is ever invaded by sea, it will be not for her own sake, but 
because England is her ruler. This last consideration cuts up 
by the root the demand that India should pay a substantial 
contribution to the cost of the English Navy. That Navy 
exists, not for the sake of India, but primarily for the defence 
of the English shores, and secondly, for the maintenance of 
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England's Empire over other lands. Reveres the positions 
of the two people for a moment, and suppose that England was 
a remote dependency of India, and that the only invasion which 
the island had to fear in these circumstances, was from the 
hereditary Enemies of her Indian rulers, say the two great 
militftrjy>owers of Persia and China. By the supposition, Eng¬ 
land would be exposed to invasion, not because she herself bad 
any quarrel with Pei^ia or with China, but because she 
belonged to India, wRbVsbe would plainly have a right to cih/im 
defence on that ground as a matter of course. 

The only invasion by sea to which wo can conceive India 
liable, is from Amciica, or Russia, or Fiance, while nothing 
is more certain than that if such an invasion should ever be 
attempted, it will not be because of any provocation which 
India lias given, but from the outbreak of some quarrel between 
Eugland and thoso Powers. With what justice then, could we 
lay tho people of this country under any substantial contribution 
towards a fleet that is maintained from first to last in English 
interests, and for the discharge of purely English responsibilities. 
If our rule bring the calamity of war and invasion upon tho 
country, the very least wo can do is to protect its shores as far 
as possible from suffering through our quarrel. Who will main¬ 
tain that Indiu requires a Navy to defend her because ot tho 
quarrels which are liable to ariso between her and the Powers we 
have named P Invasion, if it ever come, will come not because 
the people of India have outraged France, or Russia, or America, 
but because England has quarrelled with one or other of them, or 
with all. And tho least wo say that she can do in thoso circutn- 
tances, will be to piotect tho shores of her dependency, as far 
as slid can, from suffering in her quarrel. 

But lastly, India is open to invasion from the sea at so 
fow points, while steam and modern gunnery have so com¬ 
pletely revolutionized tho science of defence, that it would be 
downright madness for her to maintain a fleet. The few 
^ points of hei seaboard nt which she is liable to invasion can only 
be efficiently defended in these days by Monitors, and these sho is 
being made to find at her own cost. For her to maintain a fleet, 
or profess to maintain a fleet, would simply be to excite jealousy 
as a maritime power, and to provoke invasion. Her just role is 
plainly that of defence, pure and simple, and if wo require hor to 
pay for the whole cost of the gun-boats, and the defensive works 
needed in exposed positions like Bombay, wo nsk all that can be 
justly’ asked of her. It is certain that she will never bring in¬ 
vasion upon herself by quarelling with other Powers, c and if 
invasion is brought ‘upon her, by the mistakes or the ill-conduct of 
our Ministers, or the ambition of our enemies, the least we can 
do is to aid herdefensive works as far as we can with a flying 
squadron of tho Royal Navy. Because of this remote contingency 
wo ought, it seems, to make India substantially contri¬ 
bute to the English fleet, although should any great emergency 
come, she would not be allowed to assort a right to even a 
gun-boat of that fleet. Why not make her contribute to the 
railways and canals of Great Britain also ? India is already 
paying much heavier charges under tho head of Marine than is 
generally supposed, os may be seen from the Statistical Re¬ 
porter which accompanies this issue. 


THE LAND.—N. W. PROVINCES. 

WHO IS RIGHT, MR. flTRACHEV OR SIR WILLIAM MUIR p 

The Honorable Mr. Sfcrachey’s complaint in Couticil, that a 
very unjustifiable sacrifice of revenue was being made in the 
North-West Provinces by reducing the assessment from 66 to 
50 per cent, of the rental in the ro-sottlement of the land there, 
is, we are sorry to see, resented by the Government of those 
provinces, which puts forth au official roply to the complaint, 
signed by Mr. Colvin, under date of 8rd April 1871. We have 
read the memorandum attentively, and are compelled to say that 
it is unsatisfactory. To begin with, Sir William Muir does not 
come into Court with clean hands. He is almost as muoh an¬ 
swerable for the settlement made in the Central Provinces as 
Sir Richard Temple himself, since it was to hie review the pro- 
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oeedings were submitted by the Supreme Government. This 
question of unduly lowering the assessment is, therefor*, ** serf 
reasonably believe, a sore subject with him. It eould baldly 
perhaps, be otherwise; but it is unfortunate that in auatterof 
such importance, a natural propensity to justify what has been 
done should be allowed to compromise grave public interests, 
Mr. Colvin’s memorandum is sophistical and misleading. The 
heart of it, is an attempt to shew that 66 per cent, of the rented 
was not exacted under the old settlement; and that instead of 
60 per cent we are really now taking 60 ; and the question, 
u we are told is whether 40 per cent of the net rental is too 
t( large a share to leave to the landlord.” 

It would be wholly unprofitable to follow the memorandum 
through its numerous windings ; we Bhall give simply a crucial 
illustration of its value. Observe that Mr. Oolvin is going 
to prove that 40 per cent, of the net rental is not too large a 
share to leave to tho l&udlord. Now mark the process by which 
he does so :— 

“ The holdings of these landlords will be of two kinds :— 

First, — Tho homestead—the land known as ‘seer/ This is tho 
most valuable part of tho holding. All the produoe of Buoh land 
goes directly to the landlord. In other lands, the oultiv&ting tenant 
intercepts a portion ; in these, the landlord is himself ordinarily 
the cultivator. 

Secondly,—Thoro is the land held by tenants. This will be more 
or less profitable, according as the land is held by tenants with or 
without a right of occupancy, at favourable rates, and according to 
the influence of the landlord over his tenant. 

These throo then—(1) tho homestead, (2) the land held by tenants 
at favourable rates, (3) tho land held by tenants-at-will— make up 
the landlord's holding. If we cau toll tho ordinary area of these 
holdings and thoir approximate value, we shall have, after deduct¬ 
ing 60 por cent, as tho total demand on the landlord, a very good 
notion of tho annual amount of profits left under present rules for 
his support.'* 

Mr. Colvin next shows by statistics — which wo assume to be 
correct, but which we should like to have the means of testing— 
that the homestoad of each landlord, that is tho land which he 
himself farms, averages about 6 acres, while he cultivates by his 
tenants on tho average 22 or 23 acres more. Tho result of this 
joint farming and letting is declared to be as follows : — 

“ Assuming the rack-rent at which the land composing the home-, 
stead can bo let to be double the rent paid by ordinary tenants (an 
extruvagant supposition), tho dobtor and creditor aooount of net 
landholders will stand as follows :— 

In Aonlah (Baroilly) his net inoome will be— 

Rs. a. p. 

6 acres soar by Rs. 7 = 42 0 0 
22 acres bold by tenants by Rs 3-8 = 77 0 0 

Total.. 119 0 0 

Revenue on 23 acres at Rs. 2-1-0 = 57 10 0 

Profit of landowner. 01 § 0 

Or Rs. 5-$»9 per mensem, to meet the cost of living for a whole 
family. 

Similarly in Chibramow (Furrnokabad) his net income will be— 

Rs. a. p. 

6 ncreB boot by Ra. 7 = 42 0 0 

23 ucros hold by tenants by Rs. 8-0 = 80 8 0 

Total income 122 8 0 
Rovonue on 29 ai os at Rs. 9-1-0 = 00 11 8 

rrofits of landowner. 61 12 0 

Or Rs. 5-2-4 per mensem to meet the entire cost of living." 

Now we say that this is an exceedingly disingenuous statement, 
and calculated to mislead 99 men out of every 100. For no 
account whatevor is taken of the fact that a six acres homestead, 
consisting as it does of the best land of the village, will of itself, 
meet the entire cost of the man's living. A vast proportion of these 
homestead lands in the North-West yield the richest produce 
grown in any part of the world. The farming profits of 6 acres 
of irrigated land of fine quality- in these provinces, would for 
exoeed the profits of 60 acres of ordinary land in our own 
country. Instead of having to “ meet the entire cost of his 
Uvinf* out of an imaginary rental of the fond, the landlord will 
grow wealthy upon the mere farming profits of the rich home¬ 
stead which he owns. Let Mr. Colvin himself tell us what 
profit 6 acres of sugar-cane, alternated with rice, will yield in 
the North-West? The landlord farms the best land himself— 
the land with water and mamure close at hand; and lets his 
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mmpfttM m or 9S acres at the highest rent he can get. And 
iUiii what Mr. Oolvin calls “meeting the entire cost of hie 
H frw ig-ont offl Rs. a month. WiRlre now say that this 0 Ra. 
Splxurnth suggestion, is not a p u r e t ra vesty of the status of these 
Fforth^West proprietors ? We feel angry and justly so at such 
throwing of dust in menfo eyes to defeat inquiry. A six-acres 
ferm of homestead land in the North-West, will be of itself a 
provision for any proprietor, while by virtue of the land 
he lets he holds it nob merely rent-free, but with a consider- 
\A&o bonus year by year from this other land to swell his farm¬ 
ing capital. The foots adduced by Mr. Oolvin shew conclusive¬ 


ly the needlessness of reducing the assessment from 66 to 60 
per cent, for the use of the term * landlord,” with its 
peculiar Rngliah associations, is altogether misleading. Those 
proprietors are merely men with rights of occupying some 20 or 


80 acres each, who farm the best of the land themselves and 
let the remainder to others. Their right has ever been sub¬ 
ject to the State assessment, and that it is needless in these 
days of enhanced prices to abandon to them tho large margin 
we are now doing, we do not think there can be honest doubt. 
At the same time, wo are free to admit that we think Mr. 
Strachey made a mistake in selecting tho North-West Pro¬ 
vinces as tho field in which to opon the campaign. The 


settlement proceedings in these provinces, in so far as we have 
yet looked into them, are less open to remark than similar 
proceedings elsewhere. That a needloss sacrifice of revenue 
has, however, been made there as well as everywhere else, 
we entertain not tho least doubt, and wo provo it by u. very 
simple consideration, a consideration that sweeps away as with 
a besom the sophistical statements of this memorandum. 

Four millions and half, we aro told, aro all we are to 


expect from the land of tho Nortli-West Provinces for 30 
years io coma, So that in the faco of onr enormous ex¬ 
penditure upon irrigation and railways in tho provinces, 
past and prospective, tho rent receivable by the Statu in 
the year 1900 is to bo substantially little more than it was in 
1840. So great a revolution in tho condition of tlio people 
has taken place already, while we are but half-way through the 
period, as to be without parallol, and tho gross produce of tho 
land upon the most moderate computation lias risen 4o per cent, 
in value : still the aRsessmont cannot ho raisod. We put tho 
case thus, because in the absence of exact statistics, it is in this 
way only that we can demonstrate tho fact wo are insisting upon, 
that tho land is under-assessed. If the very same land that is 
now assessed at four millions and a-half for thirty years to come, 
paid an assessment of four millions thirty years ago, or even 
three and a half, and tho enormous extension of cull nation 
which Mr. Oolvin speaks of has really taken place—what possi¬ 
ble conclusion is there, hut that we wore cither frightfully 
oppressive before, or insanely philanthropic now ? #At least 
twenty millions have been spent m the provinces in roads, rail¬ 
ways, and canals in the last 20 years, ami the value of the harvest 
is indefinitely in excess of what it was before—and yet the land 
revenue cannot be increased 1 

The suspicion of disingonuousness which attaches to this 
Memo, is increased by tho fact that it is difficult tohcliovo that 
tho statistics which Mr. Oolvin quotes are quite impartially 
selected. He says 

Extremely accurate information can be obtained on this point (rn'ze 
of the homestead farms) from thetroports of settlement officers, 
which aro published from timo to time by the Government of these 
provinces in the Revenue Reporter . The following figures are fur. 
nished by the districts of Furruckabad, Mynpoorie, and Bareilly:— 



We have, then, In eleven pergunnahs, an avenge ho mo st o a d of 
six acre*. These pergunnahs have been taken because, while in all 
tho reports the actual total area of the homestead holding is re¬ 
corded, the average holding is given in these only. 

Now are we to believe that Mr. Oolvin has neverseen Mr. 
Smith's Report oo Tehseol Atrowlee in the AUyghur f 
That most able and intereating Report contains an equajjy pro* 
oise account of the extent of the landlords* foldings, and presents 
a very different pioture from the pergaonflfrs instanced above. 
The tehseel consists of the two pergunnahs of Atrowlee and 
Gungheereo, and the extent of tho homestead holdings in each is 
declared to be as follows :— ' 


Proprietor's Khoodkhast , or land aulMvated by Proprietors, 

Holdingt. Aertt. Aertt, 

Atrowlee. 862 .. .. 1M74.. .. 23 Homestead farm. 

Gungheeroe .. .. 113 .. .. 2,248. »> „ 

That tho Mynpoorio and Bareilly holdings instanoed by Mr. 
Colvin aro exceptionally small, tlioro can be little doubt; 
and they ought therefore to have boon excluded from his state¬ 
ment. So much for tho size of tho proprietor’s own farm. Instead 
of an averago of six acres, we find it 20 or 23, at all events in 
Atrowlee. Concerning tho extent of tho land over which those 
village proprietors claim landlord rights, Mr. Colvin says :— 


“ The total enliivatod area per proprietor in pcrguunnh Aoulafi, of 
tho Bareilly dintrirt, is 28 aoroa, 7 morn being held as cultivable. 
In pergummh Cbibramow, of tho Furruckabad dintrict, the average 
cultivated holding of tho proprietors, other than taloukdnre, is 
recorded at 29 acres. Deducting from these the 0 acres held as 
homestead, we have 22 aud 23 acres per proprietor held by tenants. 
In either pergunnah the uverugo rent paid by tenants is Bs. 3-8-0 
per acre, und tho rate of incidence of tho revised revenue, calculated 
at CO por cent, of tho rental is Hs, 2-1-6 por acre. 


I It would havo boon more satisfactory had Mr. Colvin given 
| the statistics of the same porgimnahs ho had already quoted for 
! the homestead farms. Lt will bo oksorvod that no account is 
taken in hi.s estimate of profits, of tho 7 acres of culti¬ 
vated land hold by each proprietor fr<‘o of assessment al¬ 
together, and constituting tho grazing land of tho holder. 
Carefully looked into t hero fore, tho circumstances of these 
i small proprietors resol vo themselves into these fiicts:— 


1. They thuinscdvofl ruUnato on tho average, sin acres each of 
tho best laud in their villages. 

2. They hold seven acres more, froo of ansossmout altogether, 
und : 

3. They each rocoivo tho rents of 22 to 23 acres more, IVom 
tenants cultivating undor them. 

Lot it*)c understood that those proprietors aro simply tho 
hereditary cultivators of tho village, who claim a right —mo long os 
they pay tho State Assessment—to exclude strangers therefrom, 
except as thoir tenants. Look at their position then. They 
aro all cultivators themselves, and have got tho host lands for 
thoir farms, the lands supplied with water and manure. They 
have each 7 acroH of land in addition, free of assessment alto¬ 
gether, uud they let the surplus 22 or 23 acres, which they do not 
care to cultivate themselves, to tenants. Aud this most favored 
position for a class of small proprietors, resolves itself in Mr. 
Colvin’s mind into tho picture of “ a landlord” (save tho mark) 
with an averago family of 6 persons in all, having to “ meet his 
entire cost of living ” out of Its. 5-2-4 per month He suppresses 
| every economic fact in the condition of the family but this ono 
—that they get 60 Its. a year of rent for thoir land, and would 
impose upon tho reader tho fiction that these so-called “ land¬ 
lords” of the North-West area class like oiy own landlords at 
home, gracefully going idle upon tho strength of Its. 5 a month. 
Tho factsiinply is that all such communities, as thoso instanced, 
aro mere peasant proprietors, in tho happy position of 
being allowed to assert landlord rights over land which they 
claim, not by tho natural right of cultivating it, but by virtue 
of having settled in its neighbourhood in remote timos. These 
• village landlords are allowod by us to call tho villogo their 
own, and cultivating as much or as little as they pleaso thoinselves, 
to ** let" the remainder to tenants. In consideration of this an- 
eient occupanoy, wo liberally sharo the rental with them, and 
because we do this, it seems we reduce them to the nocossity 
of living upon Rs, 5 a month, the amount of the rent abandoned 
to them. Was there ever a more unfounded travesty of the real 
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otato of matters put forward ? Now, see what Mr. Mill says in 
almost the lost number of the Fortnightly Review, upon the very 
men we are discoursing about :— 

*' In other parts of Upper India [these North-Western Provinees] 
those to utflom the absolute ownership has boon conceded, are the 
village communities % but there has been a growing disposition to 
restrict, iustead of enlarging, the number of the inhabitants who are 
considered entitled to oommnnAl privileges. Evon at an earlier 
period, single families* from which, by custom, tho headman of the 
village had been to^m, had uob unfrequently been recognised by 
our Government os sole ownora. The remainder of the cultivators, 
inoludiug many who at tho first settlement had been admitted, as 
proprietors, to ontor into engagements for the Government rovonue, 
nave boen rod act'd to the condition of tenants-at-will. There is great 
danger that if this tondonoy of opinion continues, the whole of the 
northern provinces will he possesssed, for tho first timo in India, by 
a comparatively small body of absolute owners, many of them 
poasants, with a vast population under them of touants-nfc- will. And 
this is ono of tho greatest social revolutions ever effected in any conn- 
try, with the evil peculiarity of being a revolution notin favour of 
a majority of tho people, but against them—its supporters defend 
in tho nmno of civilization and political eoonmy, though if there is 
a truth emphatically taught by political eoonmy, and from which no 
one who has the smallest tincture of tho knowledge of it withholds 
his assent, it is that the status of an agricultural tenant-at-will is 
intrinsically vicious, and in a really civilised community, ought not 
to exist." 

We commend this passage to tho caroful study of the whole 
country. Tho unlioalthy state of mind, into which multitudes 
of our officials have got, is well illustrated by Mr. Colvin's 
paper. W« ask him a single question :—If these peasant 
landlords are in the state ho suggests, namely, that of 
boing reduced ,f to moot, their whole cost of living out of 
Rs. 5 a month,’' wlmt must be tho condition of their wretched 
tenants-at-will P All those modern settlement proceedings aro 
pervaded by tho same spirit of folly. The rights of the Com¬ 
monwealth aro nothing : the rights of tho actual working culti¬ 
vator nothing ; the care of the landlord whom wo ourselves 
have made- everything ! And so in the Central Provinces the 
people have been reduced rn manse to tenants-at-will ; and the 
State rights formally made over to a class of petty landlords 
created for tho very purpose of investing them therewith. Mr. 
Mill plainly does not yet know what has been dono in those 
Provinces. 

But once more, and to show finally, how misleading Mr. 
Colvin’s memorandum really is, we observe that it has no ap¬ 
plication whatever to tho zemincbiroe, lands in the North-West. 
His statistics can hardly have reference to any but putteedarco 
lands, lands held by communities of village proprietor* Tlius 
in Atrowloo, out of the entire revenue of Rs. ‘2,4(1,000, nearly 
Its. 1,40,000 are paid by zemindars each of whom owns more than 
one village. We need not go on. The strictures of Mr. 
Stnichcy were in tho main just, and absolutely necessary. The 
memorandum put forward by the Government of the North- 
West in reply to those strictures is disingenuous, and calculated 
to mislead uniformed readers, the Select Committee for in¬ 
stance. Wo hope presently to find time to review closely some 
of the late settlements in the North-West, and while wo 
admit once moro that they arc* not so open to remark as pro¬ 
ceedings in other districts, they do not admit of the wholesale 
mid defiant justification sot up m this official apology for them, 
put forward undor Mr. Colvin’s name. 


HOME MILITARY CHARGES. 


The military establishments of India and the expenditure, 
during the i»eriod of the great Sikh wars, wero as follows 

Average Strength Euro}*ana Natiwt Total . 

1843 to 1840 . 40,772 . 220,615 . 273,417 mon 

1847 to 1851 . 40,070 . 233,102 . 280,162 „ 

Average Erptnditure India England Total. 

1843tol840 .£ 0,785,016 ..*1,357,828 .*11,142.341 

1847 ti 1851 . 10,300,822 . 1,444,007 . 11,753,838 

The total military expenditure of the East India Com¬ 
pany in the decade immediately preceding the Mutiny was 
about £11,600,000 a year, of which a very large amount (be¬ 
tween five and six millions sterling) was entailed upon the Com¬ 
pany by the conquest of Sindh, the rupture with Gwalior, and 
the two great Sikh wars. The army was nearly 300,000 strong 


all this time, and was in a state of the highest efficiency through* 
out the period. From 1651 down to 1857 when the Mutiny 
occurred, the average strength of the force was about 280,000 
men, of whom nearly 50,000 were Europeans, with an average 
expenditure of about £11,800,000 a year. The force is now 
reduced by 100,000 men, while the expenditure is run up to 
£17,000,000 or £18,000,000, all outlays included. 

Now the cause of this stupendous enhancement admits of 
no concealment. The abolition of the East India Com¬ 
pany placed the Indian. Treasury completely at the mercy 
of the Horse Guards and of the English Ministry, who have 
abused their power in a manner so scandalous as almost to 
defy criticism. While the East India Company administered 
the finances of th e country, the Directors, as responsible for the 
trust in their hands, resisted with a good deal of courage and 
persistency the mis-appropriations of Indian revenue, which the 
Crown was never tired of attempting. It was in the teeth, of their 
urgent and consistent remonstrances, that the cost of the Affghan 
war was unrighteously fastened upon the people of India, who had 
nothing whatever to do with it, but to engage in it at the bidding 
of the English Ministry. Troops that were not needed by the 
Company were thrust upon them merely to relieve the English 
estimates, while they wero peremptorily required to pay every 
charge that could be connected in the remotest manner 
with the very name of India. Upon the whole, and where 
they themselves wore not interested in these mis-appropria¬ 
tions from the Treasury under their charge, they shewed 
much honorable resolution in its defence. With tho disappear¬ 
ance of the Company, the doors of tho Troasury were thrown wide 
open to Ministers to help themsolves as they pleased, and 
they have abused their power in a manner simply disgraceful. 
Here is the army, roduced by a wholo third of its strength, 
costing five or six millions a year more than before ; the cost, 
man for man, being double and treble under the Horse Guards 
what it was under the Company. The following episode occur¬ 
red in the proceedings of the House of Commons last month 

Colonel Sykes naked tho Under- Secrntary of State for India 
whether (hero whs m»t nn egregious error in the return to an address of 
tho House of Commons, datod March 14th 1871, No. 129, 4ttuch 
Htutod that tho eont per man for drilling and preparing recruits for 
filling up \ucaticioR in tho East India Company's European troops 
in India for ton years, from 1860 to 1869, both inclusive, was £19 
14s lujd. for 24,783 recruits, while the cost per man at the expense 
ol India tor a similar object, for the European troops of the Grown 
for woven years, from 1861-62 to 1867-68, both inclusive, was 
£20o per man lor 15,376 recruits, amounting in 1862-63 to £376 per 
i recruit; and whether it was true that India was to bo charged for 
tho future £136 13n. lid. for each euvalry, and £63 8a. 6 d. for each 
infantry recruit, independently of the cost of transit to India. 

Mr. (Irani Unff —In reply to my hon’blo and gallant friond I have 
to say that there is no error in tho return referred to, and, further 
that the Ohargu to bo made by tho Imperial Government against 
the Indian Governmeut is, under prosent arrangements, precisely 
as lie states it. 

Matters have como to this pass, that open robbery of the 
Indian Treasury is boldly ventured upon, and almost truculently 
defended. Are Ministers mail ? Do they think that in the 19th 
century it is safe—to put the uppoul upon the lowest ground— 
is it safe to act thus in the face of Europe, and with a vast body 
of educated, intelligent, and active men pouring year by year 
from the Indian Universities upon the country P These Home 
Charges are really reaching a development that threatens 
catastrophe. To suppose that they will be tolerated, or endured 
in face of tho searching criticism applied to every act of our 
administration by the India press is downright fatuity. The 
Colonies have shaken of the yoke of contribution altogether to 
the military expenditure of England, while our Minis try are 
committing themselves to the desperate effort of binding upon 
tho shoulders of this people charges, the presentation of which 
are a simple infamy. 

We devote the Statistical Reporter which accompanies this 
issue, to completing the statistics that are necessary to give 
to our readers and the Select Committee a complete mastery of 
the case against Ministers and the Horse Guards. The most 
cursory comparison of the military expenditure of the two 
periods before and after the Mutiny—under the East Tw^ i* 
Company and Horse Guards respectively—will at once show 
■ o • 4 
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to what outrageous lengths the system of exaction is now 
carried. The present Indian army, under the administration of 
the East. India. Company would not have cost the country 
£12,000,000 a year, while under the Horse Guards it is run up to 
sixteen or seventeen millions. So bad is the case, that the very 
nominees of the Crown recently appointed to report upon the 
expenditure, dare not justify it, but write :— 

“ Wc feel it to be our duty again to refer to the fact, that tho 
East India Company were able to seud efficient artillery and 
“ infantry recruits to India at a coat of £26-7*5 per man, instead 
“ of £136-13-11 for cavalry and £63-8-5 for infantry recruits, as 
“ now proposed. We are fully aware that the changes made 
a in the terms of enlistment, pay, clothing, Ac., would havo 
“ increased the charge, as inourrod by the East India Company ; 

41 but the proposed establishments for, and the periods of, j 
“ training, which havo formed the basis of this third roport of | 
** the Committee, appear to us to bo enormously in excess of what 
4 * oan be possibly required for tho purpose of properly recruit- 
44 ing the British army in Indio.” 

Now if puroly English nominees of the Crown report in 
this way of its exactions, in vhat terms do Ministers suppose a 
representative body of Indian tax-payers would deal with thorn J 
All honour to Messrs. Jamieson and Seccombo for their effort 
to redeem our country from tho stain upon its integrity 
which Ministers in their anxiety to ease the English 
estimates are bringing upon us. In the tinio of the old Com¬ 
pany (1852 to 1859), tho recruits sent out to India from tho 
Warley Dopot cost tho country on an average £26-7-5 per man 
for all arms. The average cost of tlie cavalry and infantry hy 
the Horse Guards went out in the woven years, 1861-68, was 
£205 per head, and if we enquire why —the sole answer is that ( 
the ingenuity of tho Ministry is racked to discover protexts j 
upon which the English estimates may be eased at our cost. 
The recruits need cost us little more now than they did boforq, 
but the Horse Guards has set up a vegimi that ignores all question 
of cost, while it magnificently founds colleges and builds fleets, 
and reduces whole armies to enforced and pensioned idleness, to 
gratify its ambition of command. The last of these exactions 
is the founding at our expense of a Lunatic Asylum to ho 
paid for out of Indian revencs. India engages for a few years, 
upon definite terms, the services of three or four thou¬ 
sand English soldiers every year; or rather we should 
j say England sends to this country, every year in her 
5 / own interest, that number of soldiers, deeming it necessary 
to do so for the safety of her ompiro here. Tho men are well 
paid, and are but too glad to enter the service. A proportion 
of them, as^ of other classes, suffer tho dreadful misfortune of 
insanity, when tho cliargo of maintaining these unhappy men at 
home is clapped upon tho shoulders of this country. Tho 
men are sent home at our espouse, but instead of being then 
dismissed to the care of their friends, or the parishes to 
which they belong, they are made a charge upon the revenues 
of India. In tho detailed Homo accounts for tho present yoar, 
wo find the following entry :— 

Indian Lunatic Asylum; and Civil ^nginoorinpr College,— 

Purchase, adaptation, and furnishing 1 . £103,500 

Maintenance of Lunatics ... lo,nno 

J113£0 

We have here two more public buildings in England to be paid j 
for out of Indian revenues. There is such wrong in these exac¬ 
tions that they move our indignation deeply. If India had the 
power to resist them, Mr. Grant Duff knows that they would be 
struok out of the accounts instantly; but because we have not tho 
power to resist, the exaction is made without remorse. Lunaoy, 
in the majority of coses, probably, is hereditary, and because 
India has had the misfortune to engage an English soldier thus 
afflicted, she must build an asylum for him in his own country 
and maintain him there. No English Minister would dare make 
an exaction of this order upon the feeblest of the colonies, and it 
is dastardly to make them upon India, on the ground that she is 
powerless to resist them. Why should India which pays so hand¬ 
somely fbr English soldiers wfco enter her service, be saddled 
2 A J 


with the charge of them if they are so unhappy as to beoome 
insane l What would an English merchant in India say it 
being compelled by Iaw to maintain his peons or purvoes, who 
unfortunately beoame insane after a year or two’s service in his 
office. The frightful enhancement of the cost of tho army is from 
beginning to end tho work of tho HorBe Guards and ef the 
Ministry. Being without check or control any kind, and not 
burdened with conscience as official mop^tfavy seldom are, all 
question of cost concerning our expenditure is looked upon us 
an impertinence. Our part is to pay what we are told to pay, 
and think ourselves happy in being governed with a disregard of 
economy aud principle, total and outrageous. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


(Evidence of Mr. Morris.) 

We feel compelled to direct attention to the Very misleading 
nature of the evideuco which Mr. Morris, the late Commissioner 
of the Control Provinces, is reported to have given before the 
Select Committee upon—(1) the weight of the assessment, and 
(2) t he sales of waste-lands therein. To deal with the waste¬ 
lands first — 

The last of these sales was advertised in tho Official Gazette 
of the Central Provinces in October 1869, and the total quantity 
■ >f laud sold up to that date with the prices obtained for it* 
were officially declared in a subsequent issue of the Qazette f 
to have been us follows :— 


District, Acres. Price realised, 

Bhmulftra.51,300 ....lla. 1,30,135 

Mumiiuh. 40,52,1 . 47,701 

FIobIiuhk-iUiwI . 10,7n7 .... 08,100 

Upper UoUuvery . 11,4:40 .... 10.970 

Ifeliutpotu. 20,211 . 11,831 

Ubinilwnrru. 4,123 .... in,M0 


Total.. ..150,353 .... 2,87,441 


Now these are the official returns which have appeared 
in the Central Provinces' Gazette at intervals during tho last 
two years ; and they show a total of 159,353 acres sold in 
these districts for a gross sum of Rs. 2,87,443, or an average 
price of one rupee twelve annas, or about 3*. fid. -per 
acre. And yet, wo have Mr. Morris assuring the Select 
Committee that 14 the land had been sold hy the Government 
“ at fror 9 8 a. to 15*. the acre." No one will suppose Mr. Morris 
guilty of intentionally falsifying tho fact; but mis-statements 
of this order, in presence of a solemn national inquost iuto tho 
course of our rule, by one whose assurances tho judges must feel 
it necessary implicitly to trust, deserve severe remark. A 
still grosser mis-statement, if possible, was mode by him 
in assuring the Committee that these waste lands ‘Miad boen 
“ put up for sale by auction ut the minimum price of 3J nq>e 6 S 
“ per acre”, tho scandal being not merely that they were put 
up to auction at all, but put up at rates as low as half a rupee 
per acre, instead of Mr. Morris’s throe and a-half. Let the 
Select Committee call upon tho India Oflioo for tho Waste-land 
Rules of tho Central Provinces, dated 7th July 1863, and they 
will find Rule IX. running os follows :— 

Rule IX .— The upset prico of the lands to be sold will ordinarily 
be &b follows ; but in special caseB, the Deputy Commissioner, with 
the sanction of tho Commissioner, may pnt a higher upset priee on 
utiy lot, provided that in no ease shall the upset prioo exceed four 
times the ordinary rates :— 

(1) .—In the Hocpore, Belaspore, and Mundla Districts, 8 annas 
per acre. 

(2) .—In tho Sumbnlpore and Upper Godeveiy Districts, 1 rupee 
per acre. 

(3) .—In tho Hoshungabad, Nagpore, Chanda, Bhundara, Wurdah, 
Jubbulporc, Nursingporo, Chindwarra Seonie, Saugor, Baitool, and 
Dumoh Districts, Rs. 2-8 per aero. 

The upset price will he calculated on tho whole area of the lot 
without any deduction on any aocount whatever.” 

Instead of a minimum upsot price of Rs. 3J per acre, the 
average price which the lands sold for, was but Rs. 1 - 12 - 0 . Look 
at the result of the salos in the following districts :— 


Mundlah. 

Upper Godavory 
Belaspore . 


Acres. 

40,823 

11,420 

20,211 


Price realized, 
, Ba. 47,785 
. „ 18,876 
. 13,831 
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Thus tho State sold nearly 90,000 acres of land in these three 
districts alone, for a gross sum of less than Its. 80,000 or 2s. per 
acre, with a pledge never to impose a land-tax upon them. 
Mr. Morris seemB to have affected not to know this fact. He 
is reportodto have said:—“The purchaser bought the proprietary 
4 4 title, the freehold, for ever, aivl he believed that under the 
“ orders of Sir Charles Wood the purchasers were not liable to 
<l taxation in respect of those lands.” Js it possible, we ask, 
that Mr. Morris was" in uncertainty upon the point? If the 
Soloct Committee regard our statement, as they well may, 
as incredible, lot them call for a copy of tho Deed of Sale, 
passed under tho hand of the Secretary of State to the purchasers 
of these lands, and they will find that it runs as follows 

“ Tho Secretary of State for India in Council, in consideration of 

tho sum of rupees-paid by-into the hands of t ho-—of 

——( an appears by the receipt herein endorsed) doth, in virtue 
of all powers and authorities enabling him in that behalf, and go 
far os he lawfully can, or may, by theso presents grant and convey 
unto ■ and his heirs all that lot No. - ' —of unnssosued wusto land, 

comprising-aores situate, and being at-in tho district of 

—. . in the Central Provinces, and bounded- 

“ As the same has boon surveyed and demarcated, together with 
all rights of forest, pasturage, mines, fisheries, and all other tho 
propriotary-right and interost of tho said Secretary of State in 
Council in and over tho soil of the suid lands hereinbefore men¬ 
tioned (except as hereinafter exoeptod), to hare and to hold tho 
said lands and premises hereby gran tod unto, and to the use of the 
said—his heirs, representatives, and assigns, for erer free from all 
present or future demand on account of Government land revenue.” 

Wo doclaro these alienations of State-property to ha\c been 
insane ; first, on tho ground of this pledge ; and second, because 
tho want of tho Provinces is not land but'population. The un¬ 
due extent of fertile wastes already allotcd to each village under 
the settlement, and the sparseucss of the population, invest 
these further alienations of State-property with an aspect of 
insanity. The authors of this singular folly could not see 
that they were simply holding out a premium to the cultivators 
to abandon the lands subject to the asssssment., and transfer 
themselves bodily to these so-called wastes, where they could 
scratch the soil for crops, free of all contribution to the State 
whatever. The record of the proceedings is all but. incredible. 
Look for a moment at the three following blunders in the order in 
which thuy were made, each surpassing the other in degree. 
First of all, the lands under actual cultivation by each village 
are assessed at rates so low as simply to mock tho cost of (lo- 
vomment in the Prowuces. Thou as though this were not 
enough, an enormous ainmuit of surrounding waste is gi\en 
to the villagors free of rent altogether, as if for the very purpose 
of stimulating tho procoss of exhausting the patches they have 
settled upon, and then moving on to others. 

To add the finishing stroke to these idiotic proceedings, the 
whole Qutlying wastes beyond were then magnificently offered to 
anyone who liked to ask for them, free of all faxes whatever, vjioit 
payment of Is. per acre in ten instalments, sjm'ad over ten years. 
And this is the statesmanship to which tlit* country is hand- 
od over, at tho moment when two high cost, railways were 
being driven through the heart of tho Provinces at an outlay 
of per mile each. Is there any room for surprise at 

our exclamations against this folly i 

Mr. Morris finally assured the Committee t-lilit lie did 
not consider tho settlement at all light. “ He did 
“ not considor the settlement in the ('mitral Provinces 
41 at All light. Some i>ortions had been too lightly assessed, but 
“ thoy could not double or quadruple a man’s taxes all at once. 
“ There was not the slightest doubt that on the next assess- 
“ ment there would be a large enhancement. Compared with 
11 the rate per acre in the North-Western Provinces and in Ornlc 
tl it appeared light, but at least one-half of the land in the 
“ Central Provinces was very poor indeed, and was culti- 
•\ vated badly. If it wore in the hands of an industrial 
«*» and skilful population the produce might Ik; doubled, 
44 if not quadrupled. Then tho population was sparse, the 
“ average of the whole of tho Central Provinces being but 
“ seventy-nine per square mile.” 

Mr. Morris could hdrdly have boon expcctod to damn his own 
assessments before the Committee, but what does every fact 


he points out suggest, but the policy of making the assessment 
somewhat onerous, instead of so mischievously low, as all 
the world except Mr. Morris and Sir Richard Temple now 
know them to bo. To have improved the condition of a people 
like this, living in the midst of a wilderness of cultivable fields, 
with habits of idleness leading them to scratch the land for a 
mere subsistence instead of cultivating it, a statesman would 
have put a little pressure upon them, by levying an appreciable 
rental on (ho land, and excluding them from the wastes altogether, 
until the increase of tho population fairly called for their reclama¬ 
tion. Instead of this, our settlement proceedings throughout 
would seem to have been designed to convert the whole popula¬ 
tion into vagabonds, roving at their wild will over the vast 
wastes in which the State thought it policy to invite them to 
roam. 

Wo are bound to notice finally, the effort of Mr. Morris, for 
it looks very liko one in the report, to couceal the existence 
of the malgoozai from tho Committee. Here iB his account 
of this modern creation of our nde, as reported by the Times 

of India ,: -- 

Mr. Lyttlcton —Tb the proprietor represented by u patelP A. 
Wo do not know put els in the Central Proviftcos, that is a Bombay 
expression. The proprietary right vesta in the occupiers, and the 
village community in the Central Provinces choose one from amongst 
themselves to represent them , and this officer, after being sanctioned 
by the Government, pays the Government revenue. It is often an 
hereditary appointment. 

Mu. Lyttleton —And his remuneration P A. He gets from three 
to five per cent, of tho Government revenue. In the Panjab 1 
think the village oxpousea are all separately provided for, but in the 
Central Provinces he pays tho expenses out of the percentage. 

The proprietary right “ vests in the occupiers,” and the mal- 
goozar, who gets from 3 to 5 per cent, of the Government reve¬ 
nue, is an officer chosen by the village community from amongst 
themselves, to represent them m their transaction with the 
Government ! 

• Surely there must be a mistake in the report. Are we really 
to suppose that Mr. Morris, after governing the Provinces for 
years, is to this hour ignorant of the status, fights, and flowers 
of that creation of Sir Richard Temple’s statesmanship, the 
niulgoo/.ar ( Mr. Morris has never hoard of the mutgoozur at 
all. The cultivators consist simply of three different classes :— 
“ Jn the Central Provinces are three different classes of culti- 
“ vators ; first, cultivators with fixed rights of whom there are 
“ 158,075 ; second, cultivators with rights of occupancy, but 
u variable rights of whom thero are 140,220 ; and third, 474,050 
“ tenants-at-will. Two-fifths are protected, which is a good 
lt proportion.’’ We say it is difficult to acquit Mr. Morris of 
attempting to hoodwink the Committee, and conceal the 
existence of the malgoozar. Nothing could be more misleading 
than the account which lie thus gave of tho condition of affairs. 
He suppresses entirely tho fact that the settlement has made 
over the absolute proprietorship of the land to a class who 
were simply collectors of the land revenue 10 years ago. Lot the 
Committee compare those statements of c Mr. Morris with tho 
following extract from Sir Richard Temple’s administration 
report of 18(55-66 :— 

“As explained in previous reports, an absolute ownership of tho 
land has boon conferred upon the people. Besides tho sharers in tho 
village properties, by reason of blood i.nd kinship, there is a consi¬ 
derable class of men judged after enquiry to bo proprietors of tho 
particular fields they cultivate ; thcFo men are, according to the 
returns, about sixteen thousand in number. Of the ryots, about two- 
thirds have been recorded as tenants-at-will on their own full ad¬ 
mission. Of the remaining one-third, some havo been declared, on 
a review of thoir paBt position, to possess full rights of occupanoy ; 
and in accepting the settlement, tho landholders have engaged to 
resect those rights ; while the rest are those ryots who, merely by 
length of time, would be hold to have tho rights contemplated by 
Act X. of 1859. Theso latter are informed that their position, in the 
above respect, depends on the Aot, and might possibly bo modified if 
the law were to bo altered. 

All occupancy ryots , of course, understand that their rent is liable 
to cquitoble enhancement (the eqnitableness, if disputed, to bo 
determined by a Court of Justice) according as circumstances may 
change, or as competition may arise.” 

Almost the whole body of cultivators is thus placed at tho 
mercy of a class of landlords, whom the settlement has created in 
the room of tho Stute, and wlio instead of being reimmorated 
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by Mr. Morris’s 3 to 5 per cent, of the Government Revenue, f 
are taking all they can squeeze out of the tenants whom 
wo have placed in their power The Select Committee should 
require the Indian office to prepare an exact statistical memoir 
of the proceedings of the settlement since 1861, when the 
truth of our allegations would be made plain, and tho 
stupendous error that has been committed fairly apprehended. 
Tho evidence of Mr. Morris was misleading throughout. 


LITTLE PEDDLINGTON. 

-+- 

THE ELPHINSTONE BUNDERS. 

An unworthy effort is being mode in Bombay to bring tho 
Government of Sir Seymour Fitzgorald and tho Editor of this 
journal into discredit for the State-purchase of the EI ph hi¬ 
stone proi>erty there. The Bombay Gazette writes upon the 
matter as follows :— 

“ AVe owe it to Mr. Knight’s initiat . ,*o that tho poorer inhabit* 

“ ants of Bombay are now paying town duties on the necos- 
“ saries of life. * * Again it is to Mr. Knight’s counsels iu great 
,l measure that wo owe the blunder committed by Government, 

“ in purchasing tho Elphin stone property, so that the respon- 
“ sibility of tho tiew bunder fees as well as tho town dutios must 
“belaid to his charge. Not satisfied with doing this mis- 
“ chief, &c., &C., &c.” ; 

We are willing to take upon our shoulders at once tho 
entire responsibility, if our contcuqiorary pleases, of both j 
measures, and are only waiting a formal re-opening of the i 
discussion upon the Town Duties’ Bill to shew the justice of the j 
house tax iu Bombay being again lowered, arid tho town j 
duties materially raised. For the house tax is simply a i 
fraud, as levied in Bombay, owing to tlio peculiar circumstances j 
of that city, and tho just solution of its municipal difficulties 1 
is a substantial increase of the town duties, and the levy ! 
of a general water rate. Were the circumstances of the Island j 
fairly placed before any hotly of statesmou in the world, they j 
wsuld justify our statement that tho house tax, as now loviod I 
in Bombay, is confiscation—pure and simple. So much for the | 
Town Duties’ Bill, with which we hope an occasion will I 
arise for dealing at longth. Ami now os to the Elphin atom* | 
property. Its true history lathis. In October 1866, Mr. Knight, | 
who was in London at the time, heard casually that the- Com- 1 
pany must either stop their works at great loss, or make a fresh I 
cull upon the shareholders, which the directors were very j 
anxious to avoid in view of the depression of tho Island. 

It suddenly struck him tluit the services which the Company j 
had rendered the State were so important, that they had a just I 
claim upon it for assistance. At this juncture he had an inter- ! 
view with Lord Cranlmrtie at tho India Office, and he took ; 
tho opportunity of urging upon His Lordship the propriety ! 
of assisting the Company with a loan. His Lordship received 
the suggestion warmly, and promised to recommend it to th e ; 
attention of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, who was then about to pro- i 
coed to Bombay, as Govomor. To introduce the suggestion to I 
public notice, Mr. Knight tlion wrote and published a letter i 
to Lord Oranborne upon the subject. The moment the letter 
appeared in Bombay, the Bombay Gazette of course denounc- j 
ed it os an atrocity. Mr. Knight was the " organ of a knot | 
of bankrupt speculators at Mazagon,” and the State was adjured | 
to discountenance the unheard of job which he had proposed, | 
and for which no doubt he was to be handsomely paid. In . 
its opposition, the journal at last got blind, and denounced j 
the Government in strong terms for having “ jobbed away tho 
“ whole harbour foroshore of the Island to a lot of bankrupt 
“ speculators” who had the commerce of the city at their mercy, 
and who ought in the public interests to be allowed to smash. 
Now this is au exact histoiy of the business thus far. Mr. 
Knight’s suggestion was' made with the motive of help¬ 
ing tljp Bombay community out of the difficulties into which 
their public spirit hod betrayed thorn, and for so-doing ho was 
covered with mud. Ho saw, however, at once that “-the ! 
ongineer might bo hoist wi^i his own petard” and having let ! 
3 J 1 


him moant high enough to bo well seen by everybody 
knocked away the stilts on which ho had got, by suggesting that 
since the foreshore had been so improperly parted with, now 
was the timo to get it back. He therefore recommended 
that instead of assisting the Company with a loon, Govern¬ 
ment should take advantage of its necessities to resiuMo what 
it had so u improperly” alienated. The Bombay Gazette 
was silent from that moment, oonsojpg^ ( »wo suppose, that it 
had been check-matecL Throughout the long negotiation that 
followed tho journal maintained complete silence. In 1867, Mr. 
Knight published a socond letter to tho Secretary of State 
upon the subjoct, in which ho said :— 

“ Eight months ago, I ventured to suggest that Government 
“ should assist tho Company to oomplote its works, by guaraiip 
“ teeing its delienturcs upon tho London Stock Exchange, t 
“ am now satisfied, after careful consideration of the state of 
“ Bombay, that Government would do. better to resume tho con- 
“ cessions it has made tl»o Company, and pay them for their works,. 
“ a price to be fixed by an arbitration of Government and other 
u engineers. Tho Government would thus becomo once moro 
u the owners of a foroshore, which it is vehemently contended 
“ ought never to have been alionated; and this mass of real' 
u property, now absolutely inconvertible, meltod down into a 
“ shape that would give indefinite relief to the Island. 

Tho Bombay. Gazette still made no sign, but kept silence. 
At last after three yours of negotiation, tho foroshoro became 
once moro the property of tho State, the Company receiving back 
tlio principal amount of their outlay, but losing the interest of all 
tho years they hail Ixjen at work. Had tho Company been gene¬ 
rous it would have made Mr. Maclean a handsome present for 
the service lie had unintentionally done them, and for the mud 
with which lin had pelted Mr Knight. For nothing is more 
certain than that it. was the violent opposition of the Bombay 
Gazette to tho proposal to ftBsiBt the Company with ft loan, 
that led to our proposal that the Government should take 
advantage of their necessities to resume the- foroshore- from 
their possession altogether. We ore now denounced as respon¬ 
sible for the Bnudor fees which the Government, rightly 
or wrongly, is levying at the Elphinstono wharves ! Wo 
ourselves seriously believe Mr. Knight is to blame for tho 
failure of Mr. Lowe's match tux. No doubt wo aro largely 
responsible for the purchase of'the Elphinstono property, uud 
for thtsiiuposition of the Town Duties' Bill, and for tho re-coiv 
structiou of the Bank of Bombay, also purely local measures 
which the Bombay Gazrito vehemently opposed. We almost feci 
that we owe an apology to our roadors for noticing these miser¬ 
able carpings in our columns. The Bombay Government was 
wise to take back the foreshore, while the tjuestion of the 
wharf fees is one that of necessity will work itself plear in tho 
course of a little time. 


THE LOCAL CESS BILL—BENGAL. 


A LOCAL contemporary says that “Mr. Sehalch’s Bill, if 
“ accurately designated, would bo called not a Bill to levy a 
“ road-cess, but a Bill to impose additional rent on tho land- 
M holders of Bengal for purpos 9 s of local improvement!” 

Does our contemporary really maintain that tho Permanent 
Settlement pledged the State never to attompt to improvo tho 
condition d£ Bengal for all timo, for that is what the objootion 
seems to point at i Suppose the provinces were smitten with 
j>cstrlence, and it was necessary to spend a considerable sum. 
upon drainage works to savo the population, does our contemr 
porary really belk-ve that it would! be an infringement of 
zemindar rights to tax them for the purpose-! No Govern¬ 
ment could giro such pledges, as these protests assume to- 
have been given by Lord Cornwallis; while, if it was posi¬ 
tively certain that such pledges had been givun, what sort 
of Government would that l>o which held itselfboiuid by them ? 
Government can do much*, but it catmot, in the nature of 
things, by any engagement of any kind whatever, relieve itself 
of the responsibilities which belong to-Government everywhere^ 
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Are we really to bold that Government pledges itself by the 
Cornwallis settlement to abandon the provinces to disorder, ignor¬ 
ance, anarchy, and death ? If it did so pledge itself, the more 
shame upon it; but what weight of Bhamo would belong to us in 
these days for professing to look upon ourselves as bound by Biich 
a plodg^ 8 * Lord Cornwallis couldjnof pledge the State never to 
tax the zemindar; N<* Govern men t on earth could give such a 
pledge to any class subjects that would be binding upon 

itself, or its successors for a day. We have long wanted to know 
why the landholders of Bengal, through whose lauds several 
State railways have gone, are not laid under special tribute for 
the improvement P Where is tho justice of making other pro¬ 
vinces pay the guaranteed interest upon costly lines of railway 
from which they get no advantage whatever ? Were there 
either statesmanship or insight in our finance, the zemindars of 
Bengal would have been put under special contribution for the 
cost of the railways which the Stato has made in tho provinces, 
to the immense enhancement of tho value of their estates. 
And they now, it seems, want roads built for them at the cost of 
other provinces. These gentlemen and their advocates are 
putting forward, without knowing it, the very same pretensions 
as that old French nobility, whoso follies were at last expiated 
under the guillotine. “ flood Clod !’* Rays Carlyle, “ did not a 
“ French Do-nothing aristocracy, hardly above half a century 
6 ago, declare in like manner, and in its feat, her head believe in 
Hko manner—We cannot exist, and continue to dress and 
“ parade ourselves, on the just rent ot the soil of Irtnice ; hut 
“ wo must have farther payment than rent of the soil ; we must 
tl be oxorupted from taxes too. This was in 178!) : in four years 
“ more --Did you look into the Tanneries of Meudon, and the 
“ hmg-naked making for themselves breeches of human skins ! 
41 May the merciful Hoavens avert the omen; may we be wiser, 
“ that so we he Iosm wretch© l. M 


IS THE LAND REVENUE BE INC! SACRIFICED 
OR NOT? 


( TTo commend tho following article, from the. “ Pioneer ” to 
the. attention of the reader .— Ft>. I. E. J 

“ Doks any human being know the grounds upon which some 
years ago the Settlement < V>mmissioner of the Punjab so assessed 
the Umritsur division (one of the richest, best-irrigated, and 
most improving portions of the Punjab) as to result in a decrease 
of revenue of Its. 1,(59,000 ; so that even when Its. 1,51,000 canal 
earnings were taken into account, the loss to Government was 
Its. lrt,00>> ? Surely the grounds of so strange a result must he 
producible, and if thoy are producible, surely the Government 
and the public have a right to ho informed of them. But so 
far oh tho published reports tell us, tli© Settlement Com¬ 
missioner brings about this astounding result absolutely on his 
own authority, nor does it appear that anybody but himself— 
certainly not the Government whose servant he is—has the 
faintest concoption as to how it came about. 

“Wo have no intention ofontering into a controversy upon 
details. Indeed tho very materials for such a discussion are 
at present the monopoly of tho Settlement Commissioner. All 
that can ho 'said is—that it seems passing strange that the 
Umritsur division, with a newly-constructed railway ready to 
carry its products to tho most favorable marts, *2} lakhs of 
acros undor canal irrigation, and a rise of prices, for land and 
agricultural produce, within twenty years of not less thou UK) 
per cent, should bo only capable of paying Rs. 17,000 less than 
it did on the occasion of the previous settlement ! Tho astonish¬ 
ment which we feel is, we know, shared by many of those who 
have tho best means of information as to the resources of the coun¬ 
try, and whoso opinion on tho subject is entitled to the utmost res¬ 
pect. With regard to one of tho districts in the division, we 
believe that the district officer, when consulted about the settle¬ 
ment, stated, os his opinion, that instead of a reduction , there 
ought to have been a rise of 25 per cent on the existing rates. 
And with regard to another district we know it to be the opinion 


of an officer at one time in charge of it, himself thoroughly versed 
in settlement operations, that the Government is not receiving 
more than one-tenth of the net profits of the soil, instead of tho 
half, to which, by universal consent, it is entitled. Of course 
these are only opinions, but they show clearly enough that men 
of souud judgment and ample information take a widely different 
view from that of the Settlement Commissioner, as to the 
amounts which Government can with propriety levy from the soil. 

u The same thing is, we firmly believe, true of almost every 
portion of the province. An experiment was lately tried in a 
division undor one of the old assessments which Las still some 
years to run. A hundred land cases, in which land-owners Bued 
their tenants for rents, wore taken quite promiscuously from 
the files of the entire division aud examined. The results showed 
that tho 400 acros of land concerned in the suits, paid Govern¬ 
ment a revenue of Rs. 400, or one rupee per acre. The land¬ 
lords, however, sued for rents averaging seven rupees per acre 
and (putting out <>f the account all payments out of court, &o.,) 
i actually recovered cash decrees for amounts averaging Rs. 4 per 
acre. In other words, the proceeds of these 400 acres were 
Rs. 2,000, of this the land-owner took Rs. 1,6C0 as rent and 
Government Rs. 400 as revenue ; whereas, by tho unquestioned 
doctrine of assessment, Government was entitled to Rs. 1,000. 
This calculation indicates the sort of rise in which a properly- 
conducted settlement ought, in our opinion, to result; it suffices 
at any rate to make a positive decrease quit© unintelligible. 

“ It is in the power of tho Punjab Government—if still incredu¬ 
lous as to the truth of the grave charges brought against tho land 
revenue assessments—at once to clear up the question by 
j calling upon tho various district officors for a candid statement 
; of their opinion.” 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL TTpoN THE LAND REVENUE 
OF INDIA. 

- 4 * —- 

(Notice by the “ Star of India."] 
li Tiik land revenue was the next subject to which Itis Grace 
referred, and on this point ho avowed that “ his owu opinion 
i “ was that a permanent settlement was tho wisest settlement, 
“ and that it was better for wealth to accumulate in the hands 
“ of the people than to flow into the Treasury." But he would 
tax that increased wealth which he anticipates a permanent 
settlement must produce, “ by some means” to ho adopted “ for 
getting at that wealth.” Now this is the very point upon which 
we think all peaceful Government in India depends, and the 
stability of British power in India. Government is already at 
its wit’s gild to discover “ some means” of raising money by 
imposing more tuxes, and we find the Secretary of Stato for 
India insisting that a permanent settlement of the land, 
of course, upon the same “moderate views” that influence 
the existing settlements, is the wisost settlement possible. 
We cannot suppose that tho Duke of Argyll has given this 
important subject the attention that it deserves. The land in 
India is now in the possession of the OoVernment, and is a 
valuable property which that Government is bound to use for 
the benefit of tho people. What account can the Government 
render to the British nation and to the people of India, after 
tho revenues, which might be derived from the land, have been 
ignorantly lost ? It will be found impossible to raise money 
from the “ great land-holding class of India,” when tho only 
means of taking it have been foolishly given away to that very 
class. You cannot present them with a handsome rent-roll 
and take it back again by an income-tax or “ Borne other means. * 
To do so would create rebellion. How does it happen that our 
statesmen aro keen enough to discover the value of land in- 
F.ngland, especially if it is their own, when, as rulers of India, 
they cannot discorn its value, and indeed seem to regard it as 
of no valuo at all ? There is a fatality about their reasoning on 
this subject, that is really appalling.’* 

NOTE BY EDITOR “INDIAN ECONOMIST.” . 

It is not very wonderful perhaps that the Duke of Argyll, who- 
is one of the largest landed proprietors of the kingdom, and who 
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converted, rre believe, within tlic last few years a large purt »f 
Argyllshire into door-forest and grazing ground, comi<cllmg 
the people to abandon the home of their fore-fathers for (he pur¬ 
pose—should wish to see “ the great land-holding class," as ho 
calLs it of India, “ enjoy a higher shore than it now does of the 
wealth'* of tho country. His Grace, wo buppo.se, must lmld 
these views. Not to do so, would be to condemn the system of 
things which tolerates his own order. Hut mark that ho nml 
his order stand on one side, while the people, with every economit 
authority of repute, stand on the other. No fact is more 
certain, wo suppose, than that the present laud-system of 
Kuglaml is doomed, as inconsistent with tho well-being of the 
many, iu whose interests tho Duke proposes to advocate the 
sotting up of a similar order of things here. 

The Duke of Argyll believes that the land of Argyllshire is 
his own, to convert it into deer-forest if lie pleases ; but tho 
time is fust coming when lie will have to show a better title 
to do this than ancient Grown grants, or time-stained parch 
incut deeds. “Properly speaking,' »aj>s Carlyle, the land 
“ belongs to these two : to the Almighty Goil, and to all His 
“ children of men that have over worked well on it, or that shall 
“ ever work well on it.” AYo will meanwhile confine, if IIis Grace 
pleases, the Crown grant and permanent settlement-system to the 
unhappy Provinces in which one of His Graco’s ordor was allow¬ 
ed to set it up some eighty years ago, in the times of men’s 
ignorance. The Duke no doubt siuc rely brb'evts that it m 
good policy f«ir (he State to make over the rights of (he people 
in tlic soil t«» “ a great land-holding cla^s.” How can he j 
believe otherwise ! Does In* not himself claim onedialf of 
Argyllshire by a title so absolute, that no man may foot 
upon it without, his permission, not even the man vlioxi forefa¬ 
thers lived and toiled upon it, and watered it with (heir tears, 
and sweat, and blood, and who sleep beneath its ancient sward 
and greenwood. My Lord Duke is not, we fear, the safest man 
wo could have just now iu the India Ofiice, when tho great ques¬ 
tion of land-touure is in the white heat stage of its discussion. 
Til* man who dare give, with the light we now have upon the 
subject, an order for the Permanent Settlement of India, will go 
down to posterity with the merited execrations of a bundled and 
fifty millions of peoplo and their descendants, upon his head 
The Duke of Argyll is a very conceited, pragmatic man, with an 
implicit belief in Ins own “ conscientiousness,*' and a contemp¬ 
tuous indifference, we fear, for the opinions of others; (he 
very man to repeat the error of Lord (ornwallis. 

THE SOOPA SETTLEMENT. 


Our statement that the Government rights in the soil in the 
•Soopa tulooka “ have been made over to men too often sensual 
scoundrels, to whom the Commonwealth, if it owes anything 
at all, owes a periodical tying up at the triangles, *’ lias been 
remarked upon by a Bombay journal ; and no doubt it seems ex¬ 
treme. AVo ought to havo quoted para. 39 of the Report., instead 
of simply referring to it. The men of whom we speak arc there 
described as follows — , 

41 The Nerwa villivgeH in rorcliol uro the worst paying and tho most neglected i 
ill tho talooku. The Bbntt-lla Dennis, (mini* to their influenco arul cunning, h.i\ l- 
BUCCeodedhithertoinkoepingt.hu Government demand at a disproportionately j 
low figure, which enables Ihoiu to take less personal interest in ilic cultivation ) 
of the land. Hence all tho flno masonry wells in Ero<> ar« out of ordei, .and Hat 1 
dub. a weed which may be aptly culled the Nemesis of improvident tillage, lvlrts 
up itB head to reprova the Desai, who thinks it beneath him to be a farmer m 
landlord in the seuso the Kn'ra Dcsal ‘a. His pride fakes another form,—tin* pride 
of caste and privilege to marry three and fom wives from the cultivating Ulmic!- 
la class, who give him from 2,“00 to 4,000 rupees to efl’oet u settlement lor tlio.i 
daughters in his homo " 

Here is a class of middlemen who, not content themselves 
with idling upon the land, are doing their best to deteriorate 
its agriculture, and deepen tho jxjverty of the cultivator. They 
are not the owners of tbo land, remember, but ex-officials of (he 
old Mahratta rule, whom we are treating with tenderness from 
motives of benovolence. Wo think the consideration misplaced, . 
and instead of longer allowing men of this order to destroy the 
property of the Commonwealth, would force them by an exccp- | 
tionally sharp assessment, into other courses, or break thorn 
down altogether, and give JJie occupancy right to tho actual 
cultivator. 

4 J 


That unduly low rents commonly lead to miserable husbandry, 
is a fact so widolv obis n ed as not to admit of contradiction. 
I have not, says Arthur Young, “ seen au instance of 
‘ “ rent being very low, and husbandry u t the same time being 
goo.I. Innumerable arc the instances of fannovs living mioor 
“ ably and even breaking on farms at very low rentfc*being 
“ succeeded by others on the same lain]* at very high rents 
“ who make fortunes. Throughout liy’^irwnioy I have uni- 
“ ' vrs.dly observed that such farun as wero the most wretchedly 
“ muuaged were very much under-let” Tho groat chief of 
agricultural authorities recorded this conviction us tho mnU 
of Iuh observations throughout his tour in the North of England, 
1770-80. He remarked upon the same fact subsequently in his 
Irish tour, and modern observation confirms its accuracy— 

“ Instates tlmt are under-rented,” says McGulloch, “ arc almost 
u uniformly farmed in an inferior stylo eoniparod with those that 
“ » re llt Iheir fair \ aide.” Tho same fact has been observed by 
our settlement, officers all over India. By fixing the land revenue 
for thirty veils at the unduly low rates wo are adopting, we 
are doing our best t«> sttrootype tho slovenliness of native 
husbandry, while, by creating a race of middlemen between the 
Slate and tlu* cultivator, weave sowing the seeds of a terrible 
harvest ot difficulties in the future, such as is being reaped in 
Bengal. It has been our lot for many years, to bo opposing re¬ 
act ioiiury extreme* on the partoftho State. Atone time the land 
is to pay overv thing ; at another as now—nothing The very 
linn who ml .ho , v\ei(j.eon(i.M*at mg all the freeholds of the country 
as our only just policy towards the land, had found out in 1861 , 
that it was not right even to tax it, and their school has been more 
or less in the ascendant ever .since. 


J m: subjoined letter addnssed by us on Hie 3rd instant to tho 
Bombay Gazette upon the subject of tins Settlement will speak 
■ for itself:-- 

Sik ,--1 will trouble you with a very few lines in roply to your 
i article of this morning. 

h—You twist my statement thatjt is a widely observed fact 
' IHiit unduly low rents lead to careless husbandry, into my hold- 
! J, jg 4t the fallacious and mischievous doctrine that tho State does 
| “ good to agrieultuj.il by exacting the highest possible rent from 
i “ the cultivator.’* Such want of candour makes controversy 
j lor any good purpose, hopeless. Do 3011 really sec no alternative 
; between r.u k renting tin* soil on the one hand, and letting it at 
the “ 11 iu.l 11 ly low rents ’ of which L complain 011 the other/ 1 
| object to Itnjh lunls quite as strongly as you can do, as you must 
know if y«m really read tho Economist. 

2 . —M> estimate lliat the present land revenue of £* 20 , 000,000 
does not e\eced one-twentieth of the produce is, you way, “of 
“ course, simple guess work,” although the fact is Capable of 
being proved to a child, and tho demonstration has been given 
over and over again iu the Indian Economist. 

3. —You compare the weight of tho land-tax of England with 
that of the land revenue of India, and suppress the fact that 
economic authorities are agreed that the surrender of the State 
rights in our own land was a fatal mistake which they counsel 
us not to imitate in India.* 

R. Knight. 

Bombay, 3rd Juno lb73. 


A LANDLORD 

WHO DOES NOT LET THE GUaSS GROW UNDER HIS FEET. 


At the close of a rocent controversy between Mr. Knight 
aud the Bombay Gazette on the subject of the Soopa Land Set- 

[xns K!fiii.imi i-vxn BYBTKif i*«. thx nrimjr.J 
• “ From the flvst ho ir when tlic philosophy of administration has boon un- 
derate id, it has been admitted th it rho t. no source of State revenue is the land, 
fttul that tho only sound pubev is to preserve the land as the Property of the 
Slate. The murfurtuiH of all the tcetWa kingdom* qf the world lias boon, that 
this disoovery was not dourly made till the practical application of it had 
become lin^ visible, through tho appropriation of the soil, oa private property ; 
uud when India ctune into the bauds of our fathers, they found themselves in 
possession of thr one opportunity left in ihv » rorld for carrying on Government 
without taxation; and without tlio necessity for ever instituting taxes.*'— 
London Tune*, 1862. 
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tlement, the following letter appeared iu the correspondence 
columns of that journal:— 

To the Editor of the a Bombay Gazette .” 

Sir, —You have done a public service by exposing the mischievous 
doctrine of Mr. R. Knight. As a rule, ho is not particular, in his 
extreme anxioty to famish facts and figures, about their accuracy, 
and I cShnot help thinking that Mr. Knight is doing a grievous 
injustice to the ryots of v this country, when ho asserts, with sorno 
confidence, that the larf/l^qx amounts to one-twentieth of the produce 
of the land. 

I have some 450 acres of poddy-lund not far from tho Tannah rail¬ 
way station, which 1 annually let to a large number of small culti¬ 
vators, under tho distinct underslauding that they are to have half 
the actual produce of the lund, 1 on my part agreeing to poy the 
Government assossmeut and all expenses of repairing the bunds, Ac., 
besides providing a certain number of watchmen when the harvest 
is being guthered. 

Tho total yield of last year was one hundred ami sixty-seven 
candies of paddy, of which some 200 cultivators took their share, 
aggregating 83$ candies, leaving eighty-throe and a-half more as 
my share. The sale realized Hs. 1,768, out of which I had to pay 
Government Rs. 1,026 for tho tax upon tho land, anti tho expenses of 
repairing the various bunds of the batty fields, aud the wages of 
watchmen amounted to Hs. 831, leaving a deficit of Ha. 89 to be 
made up by me. 

I am not one of those landlords who allow the grass to grow under 
their feet, but it appears t-lmt in purchasing tho property some years 
ago, I had not made sufficient allowance for tho depreciation in the 
valuo of grain. 

After these results, which L am prepmed t«> show from my books 
to Mr. Knight, or anybody else, can Mr. Knight havo the hardihood 
to say that the land here cun hour additional taxation P —Yours 
obediently, 

Bombay, Juno 5th. Justice. 

Tho writer of this lettor was fur from .seeing its importance. 
Here, in fact, was one of tho.se “ middlemen ,*’ of whoso creation 
we complain, ottering himself us evidence against our conclusions, 
in behalf of tho ryot*, while admitting that the measure 
of his tenderness towards thorn was “a distinct understanding” 
with his own 2U0 tenants, that they wore to hand over to him 
one-half tho actual produce of the laud. The impudent au¬ 
dacity of the writer, in coming forward as the champion of the 
ryot made us curious to know whom lie could be, ami upon the 
strength of his challenge to us to examine his books, we wrote 
to the editor to disclose his name. Mr. Maclean applied for 
permission to divulge it, and received the following answer: 

My dear Sir, —1 have no objection whatever [to the disclosure 
of my iiamc.J On the coutiary, I should be happy to convince Mr. 
Knight that tho ryots arc not so woll off ns ho thinks.*—Yours very 
truly, <• 

6th June. Nakaien Vasi deojer. 

So the writer was tho well-known dubashof tho P. & 0. Co., one 
of those ‘* landlords,” as lie himself tells us, “ who do not allow 
the grass to grow under their feet in point of fact, one who 
takes one-half the produce of the land from the wretched cul¬ 
tivator at his mercy, and will then “be happy to convince Mr. 
Knight that the ryots are not so well oil' as he thinks.' 1 The 
impudence of the whole display is really sublime. Here 
is a middleman who, through the folly of Government, has got 
possession of 450 acres of rico-luud, within 20 miles of Bom¬ 
bay, and close to the Tannah railway station, who ojnudy avows 
that he is rack-renting the cultivator by taking one-half of the 
produce of his Helds as rent every year, while he himself is pay¬ 
ing the State tho nominal rental of 2\ rupees per acre. 

We saw, at a glance, that wo had got the very coso we wanted 
to show to tho dullest and most prejudiced of our opponents the 
folly and ruin of our present course. Mr. Vasud/o describes 
the results of u single year’s cultivation to have been as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Yield of 450 acres - - 167 candies or - lbs. 93,520 pa My. 

.Thus tho total yield was, wo are to understand, a little over 200 
lbs. of paddy (unhusked lice) per acre, turn tie reader, the rice 
lands of the (Ymoan yield, on the average, from 2,000 lbs. to 
4,000 lbs. i>er acre, but Mr. Yasudeo’s estate yields him , it seems, 
200 lbs. only. Tho balunce sheet of the yew we are told was as 
follows :— 

The yield “ 107 candies.(ft IU. 21 Re .taw 

2 h» Cultivators . „ 1,768 

Tho Government aasemtmeut . 1,020 

• Mr. Vrwmleo’s expenses. „ 831 

— — 3,02.1 


So that the poor ryots got Rs. 8 each for their year's work 
and the poor middleman nothing but a loss of Rs. 80. A 
tale of so much distress excited our pity, and being interestep 
in the case, wo addressed the following letter to poor Mr. 
Vaaudeo :— 


Dbak Sir, —You oiler in tho Bombay Gazette to allow me to 
inspect your accounts, if I w ish to satisfy myself of the truth of the 
statements contained iu your letter signed “ J ustioe,” which appeared 
in the columns of ihc journal on the 6th inst. I will not trouble you 
to show me your books, but hope, after your challenge, you will 
answer frankly tho following questions:— 

1. Wheu did you purchase this land of which ytiu write, and 
of whom, and what price did you pay for it P 

2. What was the ruling price ol grain at tho time, as you say 
you made a mistake in yonr calculations? 

8. Am T to understand that you have 200 tenants cultivating 
thoso 450 acres of land, with an average holding of 2} acres each ? 

4. Have yon leased tho land to them, and if so, for how many 
years, or aro they simply tenauts-at-will P 

6. Have yon sunk any money in improving tho land since you 
bought it ? I do not, of course, mean havo you kept the Bunds in 
order, but have you, for instance, built any houses for the cultivators, 
oi made roids through tho property, or sunk wells in it, and if ho, 
what has been your total outlay in this way ? 

6 For how rnuny yoars will your possession last ? Or is it per- 
mauoutly nettled at the rate of 2^ rupeos per acre ? 

7. Whut is the average gross produce on similar land in the 
Tannah Colleclurnto in paddy, and clean rice, per acre ? 

8. What has been the grosH produce of the property, year by 
year, from the time you bought it H 

9. Do tho 200 ryots, of whom you speak* depend entirely upon the 
cultivation of your estate ? 

10. Does the lund yield you a revenue from any other source* be¬ 
sides rico cultivation ? 

11. How often do you yourself visit the estate P 

12. Are your cultivators in debt, and if so to whom, aud do you 
know the rates of interest they are paying ? 

13. Do you ever yourself make advances to them, and if so, upon 
what terms ? 

11. Do you mean to affirm that tho results of last year’s cultiva¬ 
tion, fairly represent the valuu of tho estate ? 

You have come forward to take part in a Controversy upon the 
issuo of which tho well-being of 150 millions of your countrymen 
and of their descendants for all time depends; and you have told 
tlio world that, “as a rule, Mr. Knight iB not particular about tho 
accuracy of his facts and figures.” The question is far too import¬ 
ant for Mr. Knight to care about his personal reputation in con¬ 
nection with it; but 1 hope you will see tho propriety of your 
answering fully und frankly, and with care, the questions which your 
lettor leads mo to ask, from no impertinent curiosity, but from the 
overwhelming necessity there « for settling men’s minds upon this 
controversy.. You will, I hope, pardon my once more requesting you 
to be cartful in your answers, as I may ask you to allow mo to verify 
them if they aro not such as I apprehend they must bo. 


Yours obediently, 

R. Knight, 
Indian Economist. 

Nurayen Vasudeo, Esq. 

The reader will sec the importance wo think of every one of 
these questions. Not one is asked from curiosity, or the desire 
to pry into Mr. Vasudeo’s affairs. Both he and his affairs 
aro a matter of profound indifference to us, hut we were very 
anxious to nurse into blossom a caso that promised so much 
real fruit in the enquiry. 


i We have waited up to the moment of going to press for Mr. 

! Yasudeo’s answer, which we ho]>o is simply delayed, and that 
our next issue will contain his reply. In tho meanwhile let 
the reader remember that while the Government assessment 
on his land is but 2$ Rupeos i>or acre, our middleman has u a 
j distinct understanding ” with the cultivators that he is to receive 
j half the produce of their toil for being allowed to cultivate at all. 
i Mr. Yasiuleo is simply, a middleman, who discerning the 
, folly of which Government is guilty, is putting into his own 
, pocket what the State has thrown away. Being a landlord, who 
| does not allow the grasB to grow under his feet, he exacts one- 
j half the produce of the land and then offers to prove to us 
I that the ryots aro not so well off as we think ! 


The truth is Mr. Yasudoo is a clever man, not over-burdened 
with consideration for others, and seeing the State *hew such 
quixotic tenderness for tho ryot, he simply resolves to 
skin him, himself. He soes from Major Barr’s Reports that tho 
tiaokwar is taking a third and 0 even half the prodnee as 
revenue, and sinoo we are silly enough to take only ono-twentieth, 
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Mr. Vassudeo has contrived by getting the ryots into his power 
to squeeze out of them the 9-20ths which we have abandoned. 
The division therefore is this:— 

The Kyoto.. lO.fOtht of the produce fortheir sweat and toil. 

The Middleman .. 9-l°tha for doing nothing* 

The state Landlord 1-SOthe for doing everything. 

Will Qovemment never open its ey#s to this folly ? Tho very 
last report from Baroda, published but a few days since, sneaks 
of 14 the general prosperity of the Gaekwar*s subjects and the 
“ careful and full cultivation of his territory,” and discourses 
about the lapd assessment as follows :— 
t * 4 The rates of assessment levied from cultivators have been the 

same as last year. High as they undoubtedly must be considered, 
when contrasted with those levied in our own districts, yet very 
few cultivators are found to emigrato from Baroda territory, into 
which, on the other hand, cultivators from British oud Talookdarec 
districts not unfrequently come. 

u It is found from information fumishod by the Durbar, that tho 
revenue derived from all sources amounted to Baroda Rs. 1,42,00,000. 
Most of this is realized in cash, but in a few districts it is still 
customary to recover revenue in kind, that is in grain—iu some 
plaoos in the proportion of otic- half of the produce, in others of 
one-thiTd.” 

The Gackwar wisely takes for the public {rood, what Mr. 
Vassudeo is allowed to take for his own aggrandisement. For 
this gentleman, to obtrude himself in this discussion as pro¬ 
testing against Mr. Knight’s u abominable doctrines,” is really 
an exquisite joke. Tho unhealthly product of a diseased state 
of things he should hide himself ana his estate from the public 
gaze, as much hb possible, only let him first answer our letter. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


1 EDITORIAL NOTES. 

-+- 

| The result of the opium sale held at the Government Sale 
| Room, on the 4th May, was • 

Chests. Highest. Lowest. Averago, Frooseds. 
Debar.... 1.985 .. 1,19° .. 1,185 .. 1,188 SI.. 13,9fft9 

Benares.. 1,885 .. 1,140 .. 1,190 .. 1,198 11 8 .. r,51,50) 

The prices realized at the gale of the Oth instant were 

Cheats. Highest. Lowest. Avenge* Prooeeds. 

Debar. 2,656 .. 7,39° ... 1,905 ... 1.9TK 8 0 *** 

Denaros... 1,685 .. 1,555 .. 1,910 ... 1,913 1 1 ... 11,08,015 

As the budget estimate was Rs. 1,075 only, these prices ape 
about Its. 280 per chest in excess of tho anticipated income. 

I Should this enhancement of price be maintained throughout 
tho year, the actual will excoed the estimated revenue from this 
sourco by £1,500,000 sterling. 

Mr. H. M. Mehta complains in the Daily Newt that the 
1 Government is rigging the market, by putting forward, an hour 
or two before the public sales, unfounded reports of the short¬ 
ness of the coining crop. 

* The gross proceeds of the last six sales have been as follows 

1 January. Ha. 50,00,015 

February . „ 49,75,911 

| March. „ 00,59,150 

I April. 50,35,115 

Mity . „ 54,91,850 

I Juno. „ 58,59,075 

A continuance of present rates will run the revenue up to 
I about tho highest point it has yet reached, Its. 05,00,1)0,000. 


BURMAH WASTE LAND RULES. 


To the Editor of the 44 Indian Economist.'' 


Sin,—1 observe a letter in your issue of March 15th, headed 
41 Burmah Waste Laud Rules,” which it strikes me is calculated 
to givo a somewhat one-sided view of the facts of the case. The 
writer complains that the Government authorities in British 
Burmah have leased or Bold, or are leasing or selling, the 
whole of the wasto lands of the province to European specula- 
tortf, and are thereby depriving tho natives of their rights, or, 
as he says, “ their property,” meaning their common rights, i. c., 
facilities for grazing, procuring grass for thatching, cutting 
bamboos, timber, &o. Having passed most of my timo in the 
forosts for the last 15 years, I have seen a good deal of 
interested complaints of this nature. Will an ‘‘ Englishman 
inform the public whether Government have, or have not, 
reserved a certain acreage of common land to each village, 
amply sufficient, when property worked, to supply all the grass, 
fuel, timber, glazing, &c., needed by the villagers. These com¬ 
plaints about Government selling waste lands and flitorfering 
with rights, arise invariably from one of two classes. There is 
either an obstructive set of officials who wish to keep 44 interlo¬ 
pers” out of the province, or the people have been accustomed 
to an embarras de richest c of waste land, at the rate, for instance, 
of 300 acres for each buffaloo they possess. 

They are also probably addicted to goom cultivation, which 
means converting timber into manure, cutting down a fresh 
patch for this laudable and economical purpose every six 
months, ancl as timber trees, even in tropical climates, do not 
grow quite as fast as they can be felled and burnt, our industrious 
friends require a considerable range of forest for their operations. 
Now these reasons plainly ought not to weigh with any Govern¬ 
ment calling itself civilized. If an 41 Englishman,” or anyone 
else enquires, I think he wall discover that the speculators so 
much complainod of, put in one way or another, more money 
into the pockets of tho villagers in a single year, than their goom 
cultivation, grazing, &c., under the old wasteful system did in 
ten, so that after all they are not so very badly treated.—I re¬ 


main, Sir, yourB truly, 


Wanderer. 


NOTICE. ; 

Mr, Knight will be greatly obliged if Subscribers who have not | 
yet reunited the amount of their Bills ^ will do so before the end of 
July, when tlw Second Volume of the Journal will be completo. 

5 J 


The Havre correspondent of the Economist says that a tax on 
lucifer matches has been repeatedly proposed iu France, but 
no Finance Minister would ever entertain it, thinking it un¬ 
productive, liable to fraud, and somewhat puerile withal. An¬ 
other tax frequently recommended, but always condemned in 
Franco, he suggests, may perhaps find favour with Mr. Lowe, 
if not with the public—ono on pianos. 


We have for Homo time past purposed introducing the Madras 
Revenue Register to the notice of official men who may not have 
seen it. A better title for tho publication would be the Revenue 
Register of India, as the journal is a record of all revenue 
suits throughout the country, which involve principles of im¬ 
portant). Tho Register, which should be in the hands of every 
Collector and Deputy Collector in India, is published at the 
Foster Press , Madras, and has now reached its fifth volume. 
The benighted Presidency, ub is sometimes called, has done good 
service to 1 ndia in producing this very valuable admiuistrative 
record, with its sister work, the Madras Jurist. 


A^orrespondent of the Pioneer affirms that 44 the present 
arrangements for recruiting tho British army in India are the 
cheapest that could bo adopted although the East India Com* 
pony used to manage the matter for one-sixth of the outlay 
made by the Horse Guards. But, thou, what right have we to 
protest at all ? “ Romo in ancient times, Holland and Spain in 
14 modern, not«bnly made their conquests pay all their expenses, 
44 including home depots, no doubt, but have also compelled them 
44 to remit very respectable sums as tribute to the home ex- 
44 chequers. Suppose that Holland, and not England, had got 
44 India—apd such was by no means improbable at one period— 
44 what would he India’s position now ? Pray what are the re¬ 
lative positions of the two peoples y Did or did not England 
44 conquer India from end to end, and can or cannot England 
44 treat India as her very bondslave if she pleases P” The writer 
who dares suggest a conclusion of this nature to his countrymen 
in India, knows as well as we, that if he ventured upon such a 
sentiment in any public assembly in that 44 Old England,” 
of which he speaks, that he would be hooted from its midst as 
a disgrace to the English name. 


The Bombay Gazette has suddenly become 44 tho ryot’s” friend ! 
A few years ago the journal, under its present editor, was the 
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passionate defender of the indigo planter, and denouncer of the 
“ miserable faction” which strove to secure “ tenant-right” for 
the unhappy millions of Bengal. It was essential, we were then 
told, for the prosperity of the country, that tho ryot should bo 
left to4&e rack-renting tender mercies of the zemindar. The 
same \v*. .. * now •tilled with indignation at the spread of 
our “ abominable «sU*atyino” that wo arc under-assessing the 
land. Well, we like the new attitude a good deal bettor than 
the old and our contemporary may smooth his brow. Wo are 
quite as much opposed to oppressing the ryot as he can possibly 
be, while we are a little more consistent, os we would no more 
tolerate the zemindar’s rack-ronting him than the State. Under 
the 30-years’ lease system, in which this same writer of old could 
see nothing but a ruined agriculture, we have conferred a status 
upon the ryot, incomparably better than the cultivator gf any 
othor land enjoys ; and the suggestion that it may be perhaps 
wiser at once to rqiso the assessment upon his land to a level 
with tho State requirements, than to vex the man with an in¬ 
come-tax or some other device of supplemental taxation, is pos- » 
sibly intelligible after ull, and not so wickedly oppressive as 
u the ryot’s friend” declares it to be. | 


The Duke of Argyll, it turns out, is a supporter of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement folly. At all events, His Grace is reported to 
have spoken as follows in a lute debate in tho House of Lords :— 

11 He knew It was tho opinion of mtui.y Hint tho Stale might to retain in iU own 
hands tho power of raising tho l.nil uB«on«tnont from time to time. Ilia 
own opinion was that a permanent settloinent whs the wisest settlement, and 
that it was better for wealth to Accumulate in the hands of the people than to 
flow into tho Treasury. He tho light that tho wealth of every good and wise 
Government lny in tho woalth oriLs people, and ho should rejoicu to nee tho 
great land-holding clneaof India enjoy n higher share of this wealth than it 
sow did. One point must, however, lx: looked to. If the Government gave 
over the land in porauuiont settlement, thereby adding largely to the wealth of 
tho agricultural classes, thero must l»o sumo moans of getting ut that woalth by 
other taxes for tho purposes of defraying expenditure. Remembering this.it 
became the move important that the principle sanctioned lust year that tho 
permanent settlement of the land revenue did not pi collide m* from raising local 
taxes for local oxponditiiro—should bo uiaiuLiiinuu. The loud Governments of 
India were now preparing measures for raising load Clones; but ho hud im- 

E rested upon Lord Mayo the necessity of giost caution In developing this sys- 
sm and the importance of carrying along with us, if possible, the fcoluigs of the 
people. 1 ' 

Observe, we are to give up the land revenue—which the 
people pay without thought of grievance—only to tako the 
money we require in now ami untried, and hateful ways 


An engineer writes to the Times of India concerning the 
Hydraulic Lift now being constructed in the Bombay harbour for 
the use of the new transports 

“ It is useless criticising this ill-advised scheme. The 
u strongest criticism would be to offer to construct three 
“ masonry docks, capable of taking in any of the transport 
“ steamers, for the same sum. I will gladly join } r ou in the 
“ oontroot. Such a dock, giving 25 feet of water on the flocks, 
rt could be built for four lakhs; so that tho difference between 
rt twelve lakhs—the price of three clocks—and hulf a million, 
11 the price of the Hydraulic Lift, would bo worth dividing between 
“us.” 

We do trust we shall find unanimity amongst our contem¬ 
poraries in tne demand that the India Office slioN, hi some way or 
other, be compelled to consult the tax-payers of this country as 
to their outlays on Indian account. It is monstrous that 
more functionaries in Downing Street should luivo the power' of 
drawing millions from our Treasury, for any wliirp, or caprice, 
or notion, that they cliooso to indulge. Those functionaries are all 
human, and it is as certain as any law in physics that the 
powers they now cluim are abused. Power always is abused 
where it is subjected to neither criticism nor control. That 
theso Home Charges are marked by scandalous abuse is as certain 
us that tho Government exists at all. Whore is tho man living 
who oould b<* entrusted with such power as the Secretary of 
State for India wields over the Indian Treasury, without abus¬ 
ing it. 


In the Statistical Report#!' which accompanies our present 
issue, the reader will find a summarised account of the Home 
Charges of the East India Company’s Government from tho 


abolition of the trade with China (1834) down to the extinction 
of the Company’s rule (1858) ; and the Home Charges of the last 
three years (1809-1871) under the direct rule of the Crown. 
This is the first time, we bolieve, that theso Charges have been 
published in India in so Complete a form, and we purpose re¬ 
viewing them at length in oumoxt issue. 


Mr. Mill complains in the Fortnightly Review that “ wc ad. 

• mitted those rebellious oppressors, tho Oudh ttflookdars, to en- * 
“ gage with our Government for the revenue; we declared them 
“ proprietors of the soil, and delivered over the cultivating 
“ classes into their hands, and it is with great difficulty that, 

“ some years after, au Act was got passed, making some small 
“ reparation to a portion of the disproperfcied classes, by giving 
“ to tenants who could prove a certain number of years’ posses- 
“ sion, a guarantee against eviction.” 

What will lie say when ho learns that throughout the whole 
of the Central Provinces we have boen making elaborate efforts 
since 1862, to impose tho system of tonancy-at-will upon the 
mass of the people. The Oudh talookdars claimed to be the 
owners of their lands, but the malgoozar of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces cannot to this hour behove that he has been made pro¬ 
prietor of tho land. The right is so remote from his concep¬ 
tions, that ho distrusts tho statements mado to him upon the 
subject by the settlement officers. 

He cannot believe to this hour that he is at liberty to take 
all ho can get out of the cultivator. He cannot be made to 
believe it. The reports teem—positively teem—with state¬ 
ments to this effect. Wc are striving with all our might to 
open the flood-gates of litigation that will soon be upon 
us, while the malgoozar stands trembling and afraid to use the 
powers which our settlement officers are urging him to assert. 
Tho position is so ridiculous, and yet so tragic, in what it 
portends, as to be almost incredible. This tenancy-at-will 
tenure which Mr. Mill with every other economist declares to be 
radically vicious, and which wo aro deliberately upsetting iii our 
own land, we aro striving with all our might to habilitate in 
India. “ The claim of the State” (says Sir Richard Temple’s 
Administration Report, 1865-66, page IX.) to any “ownership 
“ in tho cultivated or occupied lands has been formally aban- 
“ doned in the favor of the people.” He means by “ the peo¬ 
ple’’ simply tho malgoozar. Ridiculous as it seems, it is the 
fact that the Administration Reports teem with expres¬ 
sions of hope that as the molgoozars understand the rights 
conferred on them, litigation will increase in the province. 
Report after report expresses a hope to see the law courts filled 
with hu 1 1 s for enhanced rents or eviction. We are stating a 
simple fact. We bolieve Mr. Campbell (tho present Governor 
of Bengal) attowpted to enlarge the rules for protecting a part 
of the cultivators from the mu’goozar, but the papers have 
never seen the light. The broad fact is that there are nearly 
500,000 wholly unprotected cultivators niocle tenants-ftt-will by 
this settlement, and it is even thought policy and statesman¬ 
ship to urge the malgoozar to squeeze these men by resort to tho 
Courts. The very lost Report, 1869*70, congratulates us upon 
the fact that upon the whole “ thero appears to be a growing 
“ appreciation of the rights conferred at the settlement, and 
“ as those rights become more generally understood, a freer 
“ resort to the Courts must be looked for.” 

We are to hope to see the unfortunate tenants bullied by 
the machinery of the Courts, into the recognition of rights that 
are not yet eight years old, orrd of purely arbitrary creation* 


Mr. Morris, if we may trust the reports, positively denied 
before the Solect Committee that the assessment in the Central 
Provinces was light. And yet he himself told us in his Adminis¬ 
tration Report for 1869-70 (para. 61) that the leases were saleable 
throughout the provinces “ at from three to eight and fourteen 
“ times the (Government) revenue.” Sir Richard Temple also 
affirmed (Administration Report, 1862-68, para. 117) before the 
great rise in prices oame, that “the rates represented only a 
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“ small proportion of the value of the gross produce, leaving a 
u large margin to the landholder for his own profit and for t he 
“improvement of liis estate.” In illustration of this notorious 
fact, Mr. Elliot reports (Ilooshungabad Settlement Report, para. 
71) that the assessment fixed for 30 years upon that district, was 
41 about one twenty-sixth part of the present gross produce 
of the district.”* Now whom are we to beliove 1 And how does ] 
Mr. Morris reconcile his own report and the statements of Sir ^ 
Richard Temple, his predecessor, and the fact stated by Mr. 
Elliot with tbe'ussurance given to the Committee that u he did ! 
not consider the settlement in the Central Provinces at all 
light.” 

We would not press the advantage unfairly, but it is a de¬ 
plorable matter fbr men in so influential a position, so terribly j 
to mislead the Committee. Mr. Moms told thorn further j 
that “ the increase of revenue in the Central Provinces was to 
“ be looked for more from a rise in prices, and an extension of 
“ cultivation than anything else.” 

In the name of common sense, what further rise does Mr. I 
Morris look for ? Ten years ago, wheat was 129. a quarter in the | 
provinces, while it has since risen to 369 . Is that not rise j 
enough ? The Committee are making a mistako in examining ; 
men like Mr. Morris at all. They might as well ask Sir 1 
Riohard Temple what to think of the settlement. Poor human \ 
nature will not do penance in the white sheet in these days. Wo 
could literally fill the present issue of tho Economist with proofs 
of tho absurd lightness of the assessment in the provinces, while 
Mr. Morris professes to be in doubt upon tho fact. 


what occurred while tho doors were closed. The real MU tb 
our exchequer is in tho India Office, and until that letftc la 
stopped, there will be no real economy in tho administration df 
our finances. The only adequate reform open to us, toe fear, is ike 
abolition of the Home 2'roasury. No other dependency of tho 
Crown keeps a treasury in London, and the existence such 
an institution in our cose is a pure sgpaeMef, being an 
unfortunate legacy left us by tho olif l5ast fndia Company, 
Parliament reviews, with the utmost jealousy, evory sixpence 
of expenditure from the English exchequer, while it allows 
Ministers uncontrolled authority over the millions of revenue 
administered by the India Office, upon the tacit and highly 
honorable understanding that thoy are to ease the English 
estimates therefrom, as far as can bo done without scandal. The 
understanding, though tacit, is os real as though its terms had 
boerrlmbodied in an Act of Parliament. And so long as the 
Ministry have authority to spend Indian taxes as they please, 
and take caro to spend them so as to ease the English Treasury, 
wo shall find the Commons manifesting the most heroic resigna¬ 
tion under our sufferings. 

"Instead of a Treasury in London, the key of whioh is in the 
hands of the English Ministry, let the Government of India 
do, as tho other dependencies of the Crown do, appoint Barings 
or Rothschilds their financial agents. We shall then have some 
voice in outlays, which are now made without even the form 
of a reference to this Government as to whether they are 
! desirable, or wise, or even just. 


We believe it to be tho simple fact that there is no class of 
farmors in the world, who have one-half tho advantages in re¬ 
spect of tenure that an Indian ryot enjoys under tho 30-years’ 
lease-system, now so widely prevalent in this country. Under 
this system, the ryot enjoys a lease which is heritable, transfer¬ 
able, and renewable for ever, upon terms which can never bo 
otherwise than moderate, and which secure the benefit of all 
improvements made by him, for all time, to himself alone. Sub¬ 
ject to the assessment only, which is fixed for periods of 30 years 
upon a consideration of the position and quality of tlio land, 
his holding is for all practical purposes, a freehold. He can do 
with it whatever he pleases—cultivate it, or lease it, fallow it, 
farm it, or rent it, or sell it, or even abandon it wholly, or in 
part, at any period of the lease. “ His landlord preserves no 
game to eat his crops, inserts no cultivating clauses in the 
lease to fetter his discretion, asks no premium for entrance upon 
his lease, and claims no fine on its renewal. He is ufade virtual 
proprietor by the occupancy status conferred upon him, while 
the State of design abandons to him a considerable share of tho 
rental’’ If we compare these advantages with tho conditions 
under whioh a Scotch farmer holds under the famous 19 years’ 
lease-system of Scotland, the position of tho latter is one of 
servitude itself, coiltrastod with that of the ryot. It would be well 
if gentlemen who are perpetually talking about the land bearing 
all the burdens of the State in IrMia, would acquaint themselves 
with the conditions under whioh laud is held in their own coun¬ 
try. To describe the land-tax as burdening the ryot, and pre¬ 
venting the investment of capital in improved agricultural pro¬ 
cesses, is simply to show complete ignorance of the conditions 
under which land is held in other countries. If agriculture 
does not improve under the thirty years’ lease-system of India, 
nothing in the wide world can improve it. 


The Ti/mes of India reports a suggestive incident as having 
ooourred while Sir Cecil Beadon was under examination by 
‘ Mr. Fawoett, before the Select Committee in London, a few 
weeks ago:— 

“ Jfr Faweett —The witness says that India may any day be deprived of the 
opium revenue, and he says that, if so, it would be necessary to reduoo the 
expenditure: and I want him to say how he would reduce the expenditure. 

Atf&U point file Chairman (a member of the MinlBtiy—Ed. /. JS.) requested 
strangers to withdraw, and the room was accordingly cleared. 

On the public being re-admitted, after twenty minutes' withdrawal, tho 
question was not pressed." 

It is not difficult, we thi^c, to account for the suppression of 


C. B. II., in the Bombay Gazette, thinks that it cannot possibly 
be true that tho “unduly low routs” of which wo complain in 
late settlement proceedings, should at onco tend to ” careless hus¬ 
bandry” and yet leave resources in tho ryots’ hands “ to be wast¬ 
ed in foolish ceremonies mid in feasting. “ One of these argu¬ 
ments” ho says “ may be true, but both cannot be true.” We 
ask, why not I Let us suppose that a fair rental of the Soopa 
talooka under careful husbandry would bo 15 lakhs a year, what 
will be tho natural result of letting it at 3£ lakhs i The rental 
being nominal, tho cultivator will not require to exert himself 
in the least to pay it ; while the soil being bountiful, the most (J 
careless husbandry will yield a surplus of 10 lakhs, leaving a/j 
margin*# lakhs in the ryots’ hands for the idle display ami* 
feasting of which we speak. Where is thoro the least contradic¬ 
tion in affirming that both results will follow P We are glad 
to see that C. 13. H. and oven the Bombay Gazette , allows 
that there has been in this Soopa case at all events, a very 
blamoablc sftcrifico of rovenue. 


A correspondent of the Hofmsilite , in noticing our last issue, 
thinks that a proportion of our enhanced military expenditure 
under the Horse Guards may fairly be ascribed to the great 
rise in the price of food during the last few years. We admit 
it fully, and welcome discriminative criticism of this order. 
The writer under notice estimates the “ unexplained excess” at 
about £3,250,000. He says :— 

The coat of a soldier has increased 66 per cent, in these last 15 
years; but as tho price of labour and food has, daring the same 
period, been onkanced 33 per cent., or in other words, tho purchasing 
power of money has decreased ono-third sinoo the mutiny, as all 
must by experience know, this faot at onoe explains why the cost 
of the army* should also be enhanced, and for this reason alone the 
cost should staud at somewhat thus 

67,000 Europeans @ £121 a year. £8,040,000 

122, 00 j Natives ® £ 40 4,880,000 

12,021,010 

U noxplalned excess. 8,230,000 

Present expenditure. £18,190,009 

We should undoubtedly make a very happy compromise if 
we could at once reduce the expenditure by £3,250,000, but 
our conviction would still be absolute that an expenditure of 
even £13,000,000 is greatly in excess of what a really economic 
.administration of India would sanotion. The average cost of 
rations for the European troops in India cannot exceed £12 
or £14 a year, per head; and it is mainly in this item, be it 


♦ Xn Rasper© It is l-27th. 
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remembered, that the rise in prices is felt. That the military 
expenditure of the country is altogether extravagant, os a 
general chaise, admits, we are satisfied of no answer. And the 
authors of it arc the Horse Guards and tho Ministry between 
them. 

' ■■■ ■ IL. - . ■ .. ... 

The Hindoo Pqjfiot makes great jubilation over Mr. Colvin’s 
reply to the Hon oral So Mr. Strachoy's strictures upon the 
lowness of the assessments in the North-West. “So much” it 
say8“fortho boosted land settlement of the North-Western 
11 Provincoe. It severely presses down the springs of agrieul- 
“ tural industry, while it has created a class of landlords, whose 
“ capacity for improvement and political influence are measured 
“ by tho fact that they have not more than one rupee a month 
u per head of their respective families ! What a dead-level 
1 system this! Is it not worse than the Mahometan j^stem 
“ of public rubbery V 

Mr. Colvin may learn from this extract how much Ms memo¬ 
randum will mislead superficial readers. We recommend the 
Patriot t and some other of our contemporaries who have been 
equally misled by Mr. Colvin’s paper, to read it again in the 
light we huve cast upon it elsewhere in our columns. 

We call attention once more to the prices prevailing in the 
Nagpore and Chatteesghur districts respectively :— 

Price* for the Month of April 1370. 

Rice, Wheat. , Jouit e. 

Ng^rporu. 16 mugi'h 22 scorn .. 2«> howm, 

OhuttoeNghur .... 32 „ 40 „ ..40 ,, 

Nagpore is but 180 miles from the heart of the Chatteesghur 
district, while for want of a road the price of food in Nagpore 
is just twice what it is at Rnnpore. A light railway to Roeporc 
would raise tho value of tho Chatteesghur harvest by a million 
sterling. According to the Settlement Report of the district, 
tho annual harvest and assessment compare as follows :— 

Annual Hurvowt. Rn. 1,02.2J.163 

„ AhhuhmuiuiiI . ,, 0,ftw,7<>3 

Thus the official account allows that the assessment is but 
l/*27th of tho produce. In point of fact it is not l/50th. Give 
the district but an outlet for its produce, an 1 instead of 0 lakhs 
a year, the State may take 50, without the slightest oppression 
of the people. 



THE HOME MILITARY CHARGES. 


[OPINIONS OK THE INDIAN PRESS.] 

Among tho dutioB of the Finance Committee of the House of 
Commons will be a searching inquiry into the Home Charges. 
Already, ' wo bolieve, the Secretary of State has appointed a 
Committee of liis Council to report on the establishments of tho 
India Office, tho cost of which goes on increasing year by year. 
Why aro so many clerks and messengers and even departments 
required ? I)o not ono half croato work for tho other half Y It is 
remarked that many of the staff are honourables and (inquires, 
and tho India Office is looked on much in the light of an aristo¬ 
cratic preserve. Tho first reform is a trifling one, unless it is au 
earnest of future attacks on evils worthy of n Secretary of State’s 
steel. 

One hopeful sign of the futuro is the rumoured intense indigna¬ 
tion, entertained nt the India Office, with respect to the War Office 
job which has saddled India with so enormous a bum for the depots, 
and which keeps so many men unnecessarily in these dep6ts at 
England’s expense —Friend of India. 

From a statement lately laid before the House of Commons, we 
Boo that thero has been a steady iuoroasc in the amount charged to 
this country for European military Btoros during the last four years. 
In 1866-67, a. year of eleven months, tho cost of these Btores was 
only £548,287 j in tho following year it was £733,911; in 1868-69 
it was £849,464; and last year it reached £865,709. During the 
same period the charges on account of freight increased still more 
rapidly, having risen from £7,774 in 1866-67 to £22,781 in 1809-70. 
— Englishman. . 

It is an outrageous farce as well os a gross injustice to pretend to 
make both ends meet by rpduoiug establishments in India, clipping 
salaries in India, by skimping pnblio works in India, and by la>ing 
on additional taxes in India, while tho privilege of unlimited and ir¬ 
responsible expenditure is kept up ut homo. What good is thero iu 
saving at our little spigot, while that huge bungholo reumins open Y 
Wo know that the pay of the European soldier has boon raisod of late, 


and we do not grudge it him in the least; but that increase is utterly 
inadequate to account i'or this astonishing increase in his cost, and 
we hope that Parliament will insist on the mystery of that last in- 
oi-ease being cleared op, otherwise their inquiry into Indian 
finance will be mere puerility.— Madras Athsncswn. 

We are by no means so enamoured of the home accounts, 
m to suppose thut they are faultless ; and Mr. Knight, for instance, 
has fairly hit a biotin the article in which he lately drew attention 
to the scandalous extravaganco of tho pension list for clerks of the 
India Office. An exposure of this kind ib of real service to India | 
and wo cannot but think that tho cause of financial reform would be 
greatly benofitted if reformers wero fonder of searching oat the 
exact meaning of the figures published in official papers, and less 
inclined to doal iu vague generalities about the loveliness of gene¬ 
rosity and tho duty which a strong power owes to its weaker partner. 
—Bombay Gazette. 

It must be allowed that soldioring is a much more scientific and 
expensive business uow than it was in the days of the East India 
Company, and that therefore tho cost of training recruits is neoesBa- ✓ 
rily much higher. But this allowance goes a very little way to¬ 
wards explaining the fact that “ the Company were able to send 
efficient artillery and infantry recruits to India at a cost of £26 Is, 5d. 
a man, instead of £135 13s. lid. for cavalry, aud £63 8s. 5d. for in¬ 
fantry recruits, as now proposed.” Tho difference is so monstrous 
that India may well long to have her own army back again, and to 
buy once more the services of tho English soldiers she requires at 
the fair market price for such labour. —Bomba y Gazette. 

The home expenditure debitod against India is soandalously unfair 
and n disgrace to the Eugliuh people, ut the same time that it is a 
hypocritical and dishonest oppression on the holpless dependency, 
and this seems to admit of only ono remedy, viz., an assimilation of 
tho Indian administration in London to that of the Colonies; by 
which the political supremacy should remain with Her Majesty’s 
Government and the English Parliament, while the expenditnro of 
Indiau money should be made over to the persons in tho Indian Go* 
vornmeut who are financially responsible for it, or who should be so. 
We should bear no more of Indian depdts providing an army of 
16,000 men for the defence of the Channel Coast, at the charge of 
India. Tho next ball to tho Sultan would be at the cost of tho 
Home Government, and possibly somo means might be devised to 
limit the Secretary of State’s powers to order payment of half a 
million sterling here and nnothor there, while this country groans 
under inquisitorial taxation and its necessary corollary of extortion, 
bribery, and perjury. 

The splendid liberality with which India Office clerks are per¬ 
mitted to retire on full pay of £200 to £900 a year, in the priide of 
life, would not, wo think, continue very loug aftor Indian finauce 
wore placed on a fair footing ; and some cheaper mode of transport 
might alHo bo found equally serviceable with that now in vogue— 
nay, by reconstruction of a local Indian Army it is thought that tho 
new Transport Service might be allowed to go to auction l—Indian 
Public Opinion. 

To keep the Indian Army lip to its full complement, thero are 
somo ton thousand men being drilled und disciplined at the dep6ts 
at home. So long us they remain there, they are altogether useless 
to India, but thoy form a most important clement of the home 
defences, i Thorn is no doubt that iu a case of emergency they would 
boat once drafted into the homo army without the smallest consi¬ 
deration for the claims of India. And yot the richest country in 
i all tho M*»rld does not shrink from the inoannoss and dishonesty of 
! charging tho cost of those ten thousand men upon tho revenues of 
India, at an average rate of some £200 per man. This is the story 
' which the report of Mr. Seccombe’s Committee makes known to tho 
I world. 

j Does any one expect that reparation will bq. made to India Y Let 
him ceaso to do so. No effort at reparation even will bo made. India 
iH a “milch-cow,” und she must be made to understand that Wes¬ 
tern civilisation and enlightened government, speeches by Mr. Grant 
Duir, breathing the very soul of the purest philanthropy, addresses 
by the Duke of Argyll couched in a similar strain, balls to the 
Sultan of Turkey, oiul palaces erected in Downing Street, are nut to 
be had for nothing. She must contribute also to the home defences 
. of that great country who generously provides her with all these 
I things,—a full price.— Indim Observer, 

| For flippauoy and utter disregard of the rights of a people, 

| nothing can equal, nothing certainly surpass, the reply of the 
| Under-Secret ary of State for India to Colonel SykeB in a short but 
! pithy enquiry concerning certain changes forced upon the people of 
' India in dofianoo of moral obligation. Tho Colonel wished to be 
| informed whether it was the fnot that, while the cost for recruits 
j for tho East India Company’s European Army, from 1860 to 1869, 
was £19-11-101 per hoad that reoruiting for the European troops 
! by the Crown from 1861-62 to 1867-68 cost £205 per man ; and 
j whether the charge in future was to be £136-13-11 for each cavalry 
j and £63-8-6 for each infantry recruit “ independent of the oost of 
transit to India.” “ In reply to my honourable and gallant friend,” 
was the supercilious reply, “ I have to say that there is no error in 
| “ the return referred to, and further that the charge to be made by 
“ the Imperial Government against the Indian Government is pre- 
“ oisely us lie states it.” No explanation of the enormous diiferenoe, 

I be it observed; uo reasoning to tone down the criticism that it cannot 
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escape. “ The charges arc high, my honourable aud gallant friond, 
“and ye people of India, very high, but tliat’s precisely what you'll 
“have to pay whether you like it or not; I'm not going to trouble 
" myself by giving explanations, because, say what you will, nothing . 
11 oan alter our determination, and if existing arrangements don’t suit ; 
“you they suit ns. Bits,” — Delhi Gazette. J 

As if India wero not taxed severely and unjustly enough in order ' 
to pay for the European soldiers employed in her garrisons, and 1 
for the transport of troops to and from England, she is saddled with j 
a consolidated charge of £10 per annum, for every British soldier , 
doing garrison duty in England ; this impudent and extortionate ' 
charge amounts to about £700,000 annually. In 1850 the Indiuu ; 
revenues had to boar the burden of a charge of £881,000 on account ! 
of homo depots of European troops, serving in India, and in 1860 * 
£880,000. It would appear that, although w ithin the last ten years 
the number of European soldiers in India lias boon reduced by sonic 
30,000, that is to suy, from 100,000 to 70,000, yot 1 hero lias been no \ 
corresponding diminution of expenditure, this being kept up at , 
nearly £700,000 annually in the home accounts; the conclusion to , 
be deduced from so startling a fact being that other incidental mili¬ 
tary charges are brought to bear upon India, whoso cup of oppres¬ 
sion is thus m&do full to overflowing.'— The Mnfnssilite. 


That ludiaought not to pay the whole cost of maintaining bodies of 
recruits, whose presence in England adds materially to the strength 
of our home defences in time of need, is another point on which the 
Indian members of the Committee lay rightful stress. In common 
fairness, ut least a third should bo struck off from tho Indian side 
of tho account. Half a million u year, besides the heavy costs of the 
present Transport Service, is a great deal too much t<> pay for the 
landing in India of three or four thousand recruits who, in the words 
of a Deputy Inspector-General writing to the Tunes, “ either dio like* 
flies or get invalided after a year or so."— Allen's Indian Mail. 


A CdMMlTTEE of officers, from different departments, (Foreign 
Office, India Office, Admiralty, etc. Ac.,) was appointed to consider 
tho whole subject of the suppression of the East African sinvo trade, 
tho Zauzibur Agency, Ac., Ac. The Heport, which was laid before 
Parliament, recommended an equal di ision of tho cost between tho 
Imperial and tho Indiuu Exchequers, which we regard as a new 
exaction from tho Indian revenue. This compromise, wo are inform- 
od, was upheld by tho Foreign Office and the India Office; but the 
Treasury—seeing the chance of another indent on India—has set its 
face against tho payment of a single’rupee towards that, imperial pur¬ 
pose. This appoars to us to bo so monstrous, that wo arc bound to 
oust discredit on our information-—however unpleasant it maybe—to 
express a doubt of that which wo take so much pains to obtain. If 
this Btory be true, wo may be quite sure that tho Treasury will make 
such terms with respect to llio expenses of fho Persian Mission, ns 
will enable them to slip out of it in such a manner as not to harden 
themsolves with any further puyment.— Times of India. 


TilK COST or KKCKtITs I OR INDIA. 

Colonel Si ukh has given notice of his intention, ut an early date, 
to ask for further explanation of the cm ions difference between the 
cost of an Indian recruit sent out 1‘rora Warley in the duvs of tho East 
India Company, and that of a recruit prepared for India by the 
War Offico in the prosent day. Wo hardly dan; hopo that the answers 
he may get will satisfy him or anyone else that, under thf present 
rSgime justice is done to India. But the reasons he has for pressing 
such a demand will bo plain enough to anyono who looks over the ! 
three reports lately issued by "Mr. Seccombo’s Committee for re-ad- I 
justing the charges made against India for effective services of 
British rogimontH employed there. The Committee in question con- I 
sisted of two members representing the Tndia Office, and of two more I 
acting on behalf of the War Office and the Horse CJuards. Their 
first report, dated MhikLi 11,1869, strikes tho key-nolo of Colonel 
Sykes's present refrain. They feel it their duty “to bring promi¬ 
nently to notice the very heavy charge attending the present system 
of Indian depdts." They point outJ that the War Office depots j 
“ include a very large Rtaff whilst tliu Warley depot was conducted | 
by a very small number of commissioned and non-commissioned i 
officers for the supply of recruits to uiuo regiments of infantry I 
and the wholo of the artillery in India, including a small body of , 
engineers." Comparing tho £26 7s. 6 d. which each recruit cost j 
between 1850 and 1856, with the average of £205 per mini on the J 
seven years from 1861 to 1867, thoy are of one mind in thinking that 
** the outlay appears to demand inquiry witJi a view to its reduction." ( 

In tho three years from 1857 to 1859 the average cost was yet 
lower by several pounds than in tho seven previous years, while tho 
nnmber of recruits sent out was double and treble that of any former 
year. In the subsequent period from 1861 to 1867, the lowest 
averages of cost, £134, £126, and £129, likewise represent the 
largest number of recruits. In three other years the average ex¬ 
ceeded £220; aud its highest figure, £376, marks the year when 
only 787 recruits wero despatched to India. Taking the general 
average however of these seven years, the Comuiittee, in behalf both 
Of the Indian and the Imperial Government, cannot help avowing 
their belief that the charge for a recruit " is susceptible of very j 
great reduction," Their second report of November 1869, enforces j 
the some moral in yet stronger words. They aro “ unanimously of 
opinion that the present rate of expenditure is too large, when 
compared with that incurred prior to the Mutiuy iu India; aud 
excessive, when coiupared with the charge incurred by the East , 


India Company in the maintenance of their depot at Warily." 
They therefore hold that “ a very lam reduction" in these charges 
may bo oflected “ without any sacrifice of efficiency.'* Two mem- 
l>crs of tho Committee, Mr. Seocombe nnd Major-General Jamieson, 
specify some instances of unfair dealing towards the Indian Govern- 
mout.. Why, they ask iu other words, should India bear the whole 
burden of maintaining depots which virtually form a part of E ng, 
laud's home defences, and why Bhould that burden bo iucreaM* by 
the long periods of training now enforced ora recruits for Indian 
service V m 

There are, indeed, a few items of outlay to which the War Office 
contributes its share, but it takes good cato to make India pay all 
that can on the slightest, pretext be shifted to her shoulders. The 
War Office delegatus on this very Committee, in their third report 
of February 1870, leudilv fall in with the Ministerial proposal to 
charge tho India Office with “ a proportion of the staff charges" of 
each battalion to w hich a depot troop or company may be attacked. 
To this considerate demand, lion over, tho other two members 
decidedly object, on the ground that theso charges would be the 
same if there were no depot companies, and that fair play to both 
sides djpa not include “ the lolief of tho Imperial exchequer fYow 
charges which it would iucur independently of any Indian re¬ 
quirements." in other words, they object to Booing India plundered 
for England's convenience. The same two renew their former protest 
against the pruseut terms of homo training—ton months for cavalry, 
and seven for infantry recruits—as being “ enormously in excess" 
of former usage und actual noodB. Contrasting the largo and 
costly senlo of the depot establishments with the number of recruits 
yearly wanted, they quietly remark that any rate of charge based on 
such u scale must ho “ excessive.” On this point, indeed, their 
views aro essentially thoso of their oolloagnes, also for all alike 
declare that ono depot company is quito enough for the purpose of 
training tho recruits required for ft batullioii serving in India. For 
the presont, however, it has been arranged that the charge on India 
for each infnntry recruit shall ho £63 8s. 5 d., and for each cavalry 
recruit £136 13s. lid. If to theso ho added a uharo of there- 
gimental stuff* charges the respective amounts will be raised to £66 
19s , and £144 9*. It is evident that even the lower rates are 
twice as much ns they would be if the poriods of training wore 
lessened by about ono-hulf, if ono depot company were maintained 
instead of two for each infantry luttnlliou, and if England boro her 
proper share in the general outlay .—-Home News. 


THE PEARL FISHERY 


The di\eis employed in the Tutienriu and Tinnevelly beds 
ure thought to have entered into n combination to bring up no 
oysters. The following in from the Madras Mail :— 

' Captain H. Biehardson, acting superintendent of pearl 
hanks, to tin; Collector of Tiimovully, reported in February 
last, tin* result of his examination of the pearl hanks outlie 
coast of Tiinievelly and Madura. He commenced the examina¬ 
tion on the 27th December, and went, off* to the Vypar bank. 
He did nfct find tin; same quantity of sooram as hist year, and 
although the divers brought up oysters at every dive, the 
size or quantity h;ul not improved to any appreciable extent. 
He spent two days examining the ground oft* f’hippicolum, 
where the Chunk divers reported that thoy had come on some 
very large oysters last year, but. wero not successful in finding 
any. Went on with the examination of the ground outside Hare 
Island ns far out. n.s Tolairam Pur, and so continued on till he 
came off I’innaeoil, and in reference to this hunk, ho flunks he 
can do better than give u copy of his journal as written at tho 
moment .- “ At noon, Pinnacoil bearing west, and having spread 

tho canoes wide apart from the .steamer, drifted to the south¬ 
west oxer the position where oysters were found last year; 
but in a drill of four to five miles, tho divers brought up but 
one or two oysters, although \ am firmly mm ineed that the 
oysters were there. They brought up u little Hooruin now and 
then. Wo made a thorough examination of this ground for a 
breadth of lour miles in 7, 7y, and 8 fathoms water, but the 
divers only brought up one oyster a time, and that of a large 
size, which, on examination, showed that the cable was forcibly 
ruptured from a stone or other substance. The behaviour of 
the divers and others show me that there is some combination, 
ns no surprist* is expressed at not finding tho oysters, which 
were plentiful last year. The Jodi Taluven refused to come 
with us on this occasion although he noticod that wo were going 
to Manapad and had pi unused me that lie would go, he said he 
was going to Mookoor, but did not go till long after we had 
returned. ’ On going over the Tricheudur bank tho same result 
ensued. The divers did not bring up any oysters. 

llo gave up this hank after a most cureful search without one 
oyster being brought up, and remarked on this fact by quoting 
a sentence in a letter from the late Collector, Mr. Longley,who 
visited this bank twice last year when living at Trichendur when 
making an independent examination of the bank for his own 
personal satisfaction ; my not being present, he wrote to him in 
the following terms :— 

“ 1 was much pleased with the examination made of Trichen- 
dur bank. The number and size of the oysters brought up 
exceeded my nm^t sanguine ox jactations. 
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Captain Richardson then went overall the ground until he ! 
camo fc<» Muunpad bank, where the same examination was carried j 
on witli similar result h. No oysters were brought up. He next : 
proceeded to the Madura coast, and went up to Paumben, and | 
examined all the ground from that downwards to the south- 1 
west, having four of our last year’s divers. The small hank of , 
oysfcr:*; to the southward of Moo, -cl Island wa^ still there, but 
had not increased 411 .d/e nr quantity. Th fi small bank, four 
miles south-wost,yf Shormiujodelly Toevoo, was also .similar to j 
last year. Exunmiciftfil the ground can. fully from Nalla Tarini ■ 
Tcovoo to Ooppoo Tunii i Teuvou without finding oysters m any . 
quantity, and then .stood olf eight milos to tho new hank, and 
moored a buoy on the hank in eight fathoms, and stood off with j 
the steamer and eauor and examined the hank in various 
directions, tho raimo showing oystors two miles from the \ 
steamer, and three miles from tho buoy. Tho oysters are not so j 
numerous as last .war, and very much mixed up with bainaele-*. 
The divers also brought up many large-sized oyster, open, fish , 
gone, from thin hank ; went on to Tutieprbi, passing out the j 
Vypur hanks,but being lalo, the men brought up lmt few | 
oysters before giving up work. The Hoard of hVvenue think j 
it advisable to employ a European diver to conduct the e\- j 
aniiliation of tho pearl fishery. 'Tin; (inwrument ,ippro\e of 
this suggestion and have requested Captain Phipps who reliowd 
Captain Richardson to carry on the inspection as often has he 
possibly can. * 


THE MAYO COAL- 


Extract from a flier from Mr. llii < H to ihr tSnrrlKi if to 

tin' Hut tuber of Conimr, {t >, fyontbtnf, < ftlrtl l tool a mbit i'll t> r, 

April 22. ! 

IT will be ill the reiilembi |Min e ol \oiii ( 'bnmbe* Hilt the 
“ Mayo (’olliiTy'' a! (Jlmges, in I lie < '|» mda d. .!t .« t, was loi mally j 
opened by Ills Ewcllem v the Viceroy Iff lo bru.ii N Pm<>. | 
Ghugus is G9 mile.-'from W'uid.ih, the ik ure-.L p**im, on the (iiv.it 
Indian Peninsula Ihulwey ; and the eoal <|uanied there li.r- now 
to make a somowhat b*ng and o\pi iim:\o journey hv cert hefoie 
it can be brought, into use on tho railway line. • 

(Mr. ('arnae is inclined to |h.iilv tli.it much vain, sent rp in | 
hales and boxes, is cute,red under picoo-nood--..) \ 

The present cost, of 1 ho Ma\o ('olheiy eo.il dolivuvi d at | 
Wui’dah, t>!) miles from the pit, i- about, l; . 26 pci' ton r l"l)e • 
cost of the coal at the jut’s mouth is now Its. 1 per ton; the 
hoav) halaiu e of Its. *21, r. present mg the charge for eiirt-lnre 1 
from the pi 1. to Wurdah. Mr. I\ ruard estim ifc*- that, when the ; 
workings become larger and flu plant l> ( Her, the east of t!.,‘ eoal 
at the pit's mo ith will he c * isidorahV redue d. Jle al.-o an¬ 
ticipates that i! w;l! he po s.! >Ie .ii .il li(*r year to g(>! m ie favor- ! 
able oon tracts for the cause;-' of tin- ioal, winch now forms so 1 
heavy an item in the cost. j 

Since November last from I. » to .s » pons of eoal have boon ! 
raised monthly I tom tie* .Vo (’ol 1 1 * u \. Cf this the (lre.it I 
Indian Peninsula Had way ('out pan y lied taken up to the l. r »th I 
of March last 101 Ion., had leant S4 tons, and had run over ! 
•1,000 miles with it ; the eveiaee e\pv.udilin r of this co.d being 
about of lbs. jut I rain-mile; and tlic im wry evpendit ure of the 
English coal being about .‘1* lbs. for the same distance. Tlu; 
coal raised from the Mayo < ’oilier) thus co.d l\s. 26 per ton, and 
did about 74 per cent, of the work of English coal. I 


“ Away ofeampb 1 of tool forwarded with Letter No. 261, from 
the Office of the Commit* ionor of Nay pore. 

‘‘Coal dull, black, and earthy-looking; stains tho fingers 
readily ; breaks with a slaty fracture, and igiiibcd with difficulty. 

“ S|x)cilio nr.ivu.\ in . 1 ’31 

“ Ditto in powder. 1*54 

" Mo is turt* . 11 - 42 percent. 

‘Cuke.flO*5U „ 

“Ash .„ 

“ Sulphur . ‘73 „ 

'* Ajn>fiA ni"f( i vohli uj lirethcir't method. 

rounds lead reduce. 1 by 1 lb. co.il.. 13*31 

■'lienee, pounds of water winch 1 lb. coal i» capably of 

lii.suiK from J3 ° Fahr. to 2123 Fahr.. 49’38 

‘‘And pound* of water which 1 lb. coal in capable of eva¬ 
porating from 2123 3 Fahr. . .. 7 70 

11 l- B. Lrojr, Assistant •Surgeon, 

“ Chemical Analyser to Govt." 

The coal of the Wurrora held is believed to bo considerably 
superior to that of the CJhu ;u.s field (Mayo Colliery). The speci¬ 
men aualyse<l was a small portion of eoal brought up by tho 
.steam-borer, hut Mr. Bernard writes that “the steam-borer 
brings up gn ul-si/icd 'specimens, 3 or 4 inch cubes, so that some 
confidence may he placed in tho present assay/* as being a fair 
sample of the coal. Put lie adds :— 

“ It will be seen that the Wurrora specimen seems to be at 
least 30 per cent, hotter and more valuable than tho Ghugus 
sample. Wo shall soon have the Wurrora pit down to the coal, 
and wc shall then be able to tell if much of tho Wurrora coal 
agrees with the sample brought up by the steam-borer. The 
coal of this pari seems more or less variable, so we must not 
reckon too much on the assay results of these pieces brought up 
by tho steam-borer. It is, however, satisfactory to find that the 
Government Analyser’s rcsulftf so lar hear out the opinion ex* 
pressed by Mr. Fryer when ho iiivd, saw the Wurrora coal. A 
pit has been Mink <>n the spot w ithin a few* yards of the main 
road from .Vagpere lo (3»ajida, where coal was struck by tho 
hoicr, and it is Imped that several tons of eoal from this pit will 
be delivered at tho laihv.vy h-foro liio rains set in. It will bo 
remembered that the eliiof eaiisu of the heavy cost at the railway 
station of the co,d of the Mayo pit is tho long land-carriage 
which it has to undergo. Well, it w r ill lie seou from the above 
remarks that by the discovery of eoal at Wurrora, the distance 
tho coal has to be carted Inis now been reduced by ‘23 miles, or 
by ono-third. Arid il will also be seen that tllure is reason to 
hope that the new eoal will prove superior to.that of tho Mayo 
Colliery which is abeacly being used in some quantities,* and 
which, costing; h’s. 2o per ton at the railway, does about 74 per 
cent, of the work of laiglish coal. 

Air. Hi rnard estimates that it will be possible to deliver the 
eoal of the Wurrora pit, at llie railway at from Hs. 19 to Its. 17 
a ton, so that if Hus eoal is found to do 7."> per cent, of the 
woik of Kiighsh eoal. it, will be able io eonijat'' with Knglisli 
eoal costing Us. 24 per ton at Wurdah. When the line of rail¬ 
way from Wurdah to Wunoiu shall have been completed, the 
cost, of the coal at Wurdah will of course he much reduced, and it 
is haidly nece.s-,aiy to remark that the benefit to tho cotton 
trade of an ample supply of cheap coal will he great. Not only 
will tho. cotton presses be able to work at less cost, but the 
exjiensc of tho carriage of cotton on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Hallway v ill be redue'nl, and it may not unfairly be hoped that 
this result, may conduce to a proportionate reduction in the 
charges for the carriage of our cotton. 


Tu round numbers, flu* f>llmving quantities of coal were 
delivered from the Mayo Colliery from the 16th of December 
to the loth of March 


Tim-. 

To tlio tiroal, IikImu ronui.-tilii Huilw.u at Wimlnh .. 1<U 

I’oiUm-piV'WM . .. .. .. .. .. .. 'Jo 

l’uMic Works Di'imrtuioht at KaiupKo .. .. .. h» 

SlOdUi-Ku el I'V-i.iir- .. .. ...... .. 30 

I ins Corn pan \ in Mumb.-y.2> 

smithiu.- of tV- -mm'I'h' bbntv,:' j»!acv^> .. .. .. 10 

.Misivlbuit) iu«, - ■ i: c 1 1 a- .Mil >. if clivus MurUlu; fimmCi’n, 
kill!*, AC. ., .. .. .. .. ,. .... i3 


Torn* .. 200 

*So much for the coni of the Ghugus field (Mayo Colliery). 
The coal ditcovered at Wurrora has now to he noticed. A bore 
hole was sunk close totho Travellers’ Bungalow' and Tehseoldars 
Court-house at Wurrora, within about, twenty yaids of the 
main line of road connecting Chanda with Nngpore. Wurrora 
is but 46 miles from the Wurdah station, or *23 miles nqarer 
the railway line than Ghugus. At a depth of 170 feet, coal was 
struck by the steam-borer, which then went through 13 foot 6 
inches oT coal, and stopped in coal. 

Tho coal brought up by the steam-borer was analysed by Dr. 
Lyon, Chemical Analyser to tho Government of Bombay, who 
was bo good as to undertake the duty, and who reported as 
follows :— 


PRICE OF COTTON. 


MEWS REGARDING A PAYING-PRICE FOR 
COTTON IN AMERICA. 


i Extract from the “ Commercial and Fitiancial Chroniclef 
\ New York , March - Uh , 1871. 

It 1ms been a surprise to many that tho Southern plantei'S are 
not better off to-day. They have marketed several cotton-crops 
at high prices, and yet now that the quotation has fallen to a 
low point, they (that is. the large majority of them) appear to 
| have nothing laid up to f.dl hack upou, and many are even 
I discussing the question whether raising cotton after all is not a 
| failure. Before the war teu cents per pound to the planter was 
supposed to ho a good paying-price ; that even a higher figure 
! hus since not paid them would appear to be proved from the 
fact *tuted above. And yet this past experience is not conclusive 
as to the future, although it sheds considerable light upon it. 
Why, then, is the Southern in no better condition ? 

ffiirety —Evidently because cotton and other agricultural pro¬ 
ducts canuot—even with the greatest economy—be raised as 
cheaply as formerly. 

Second, —But chiofiy because the Southern planters ure not 
thrifty, careful, economical managers. This point was very well 
stated by General Colquitt, in an admirable speech made by him 
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laat week at the Georgia State Agricultural Couveutiou, of which 
Society he is President. He clearly showed that uotil they 
learned how to save in little things, to manage prudently and 
wisely, and raise their own food, success was nob possible. All 
this knowledge, however, is not of spontaneous growth—it is 
only attained bv severe experience. In this view the present 
low prices may be of great benefit, inasmuch as they will enforce 
thrift and economy, and year by year make possible cheaper 
cotton. 

STWrd,—Again, the debt the planters incur, and the ruinous 
rates of interest which they pay to extend cultivation, havo 
helped to sap the profits of past years, or, in other words, increase 
largoly the cost or.production ; and for this there would appear 
to be no remedy, except iu decreased cultivation. As General 
Colquitt wery forcibly puts it—“ If the planter wants a mule iu 
order to cultivate more laud, and has not the money to purchase 
the mule, let him cultivate Iobs laud, and do without the mule.” 
Experience teaches that no other course is safe. 

A natural conclusion from these facts is that no account can ho 
made of the present actual cost of the production of cotton to 
the planter. That he is worse off to-day than at the beginning 
of this season is evident. Whether be is likely to keep up the 
production on the present sculo with present prices, our readers 
can judge as well as we. 

.■nBBBBBHBaBBBasaMHaMannmnRMManMMMant. 

. PUBLIC WORKS — IRRIGATION'. 


THR ORISSA IRRIGATION WORKS. 
(Continued from our last.) 


(2 .)—Canals lying in the Cuttack District. 

Nothing was done towards irrigating fields in this district till 
1808, when deputy collectors were appointed to measure the 
lands for irrigation and invite the people to execute leases. The 
area of land irrigated up to this year vvas estimated at 11,700 
acres. The water-rate being fixed at the high figure of Its. 2-8 per 
acre, the ryots did not avail themselves of canal water oven dur¬ 
ing drought, though they expressed their willingness to use it in 
the event of the rate being reduced from Its. 2-8 to 1 rupee per 
acre. Applications were made subsequently by ryots for water 
for raising cold weather crops, but as the irrigation engineers 
had failed to supply it last year, they did not venture to do so 
this year. 

II. The following statement gives the estimated and actual 
cost the works since the Government took over the same, to 
March 1870:— 




Expenditure. 


Works. 

Amount of 
each osti¬ 
um to. 

i 

Up to 31st j 
December 
1868. 

| Grand total 
including 
1869-70. 


llH. 

Rb. 

Hr. 

General . 

75,772 

77,812 

98,034 

Narajo Head Work . 

4,52,092 

4,98,586 

5,34,060 

Mnhauuddv Do. 

12,43,800 

10,18,065 

14,56.335 

TaldandaCanal, 27 miles... 

5,80,019 

1,05,749 

1,75,144 

Malehgory Canal, 15 miles 

2,77,359 

13,841 

32,531 

Kondfaparah Canal, 40 



9,31,950 

20 

miles ... 

10,46,967 

7,08,958 

High Level Canal, 331 



2.95,242 

miles . 

3,23,587 

2,85,333 

Range I.A.... 

14,11,057 

5,42,237 
10,442 

7,49,000 

Range II. 

11,48,448 

14,897 

Range III . 

Midnapore canal, 48 miles: 

10,83,719 

6,270 

11,080 

Range I.. 

4,40,065 

4,03,916 

4,62,803 

Range. 11. 

1,82,497 

1,62,297 

1,05,430 

Range 11T . 

4,44,961 

3,22,439 

4,22,141 

Range IT. 

2,93.233 

6,270 

64,340 

Range V. 

2,48,148 

46,975 

1,50,558 

Range VI... 

Tidal oonal, 27 miles— 

7,44,113 

3,89,069 

5,38,390 

Range I. 

3,60,665 

1.69,009 

2,04,112 

2,83,719 

Range II . 

4,02,661 

1,99,094 

Grand Total. 

1,07,69,363 

' 49,67,505 

6*2,89,999 




For 1870-71 the budget estimate was dr follows 
Imperial Funds — Its- 

Original works . 83,19,600 

Repairs . < • • • 4,00,000 

Establishment . 9,OH,590 

$ools and plants ... • • • 4,6o,000 

Local Funds— 

Repairs . 


61,78,090 

87,000 


Grand Total ... 52,65,000 


I 

! 


I 


! 

! 

I 


Of the above sum Rs. 49,78,000 was sanctioned, the reduction 
mado being Rs. 2,00,090. The following statem ent gives the 
details of establishment for 1860-70 and 1370-il :— 

Details of Establishment for 1870-71. 

Chief Engineers, &c. .. 70,380 

Lithographic & Printing 

Establishments. 14,100 

Supdfc. Engineers............ 83,020 

-1,67/600 

Construction. •• m 

Engineers.... 2,71,200 

Upper Subordinate.. 1,78,928 

Lower Do. 36,000 

Temporary Do. 1,500 

Pot tv Establishment .... 30,000 

Office Establishment . 1,80,-100 

Medical . 14,290 

Conservancy . 1,002 

-7,13,400 

* Accounts. -18,810 

Iturouuc. 63,880 


Total... 9,08,690 

The establishment charges, it will be observed, absorb not less 
than 23 per oeut. of tkt total allotment for 1870-71 ! ! It is 
difficult to estimate The probable aggregate cost of tho works 
when completed, for ]uist experience shows that the .estimates 
have been largely exceeded by actual expenditure, not to say 
that not one-tenth of I ho works have yet been completed up to 
date. 

Ilf. For want of sufficient data we are unable to form an 
accurate idea of tho probable financial results of tho works. 
Tho total expenditure during the lust two years and a-half 
incurred by Government, wo are informed, amount. to about 
two millions; which added to one million of purchase money, 
makes an aggregate of 3 millions, carrying interest at 4 per 
cent, of 12 lakhs per annum, whereas the probable recoipts 
estimated for 1870-71 were as follows .— 


1809-70 


6,60,848 

60,000 


8,00,000 


Hr. 

Revenue, Impel ini ... ... . 79,500 

Witter Kent . ... 1,05,000 

Total . 1,84,500 


The above estimate was, however, greatly exaggerated, not 
to say that no deduction was allowed on uceouut of tho 
charge of collection of water rent. The sources of revenue placed 
under the Revenue Superintendent of Canals aro irrigation, 
rent, of canal lands, fisheries, and produce of canal banks, 
navigating and plantations, the two fruitful sources of revenue, 
being under executive engineers. "Pile success of the irrigation 
project seems to have a slight hold on the Midnapore district 
alone, for m the Cuttack district the people do not appreciate 
its value. The people of the last-mentioned district are iguorant, 
wedded to traditions, and little given to enterprise like those of 
Midnapore. [n both tho districts rice-fields have been irrigated 
under the new system. Imt in Midnapore alone the people have 
profited by raising a second crop of rice, sugar, cotton, tyc. The 
annual revenue charge amounts to 4 lakhs, which is a great deal 
more than what had hitherto boon derived from tho irrigation 
works. Enormous sums have been expended on some of tho 
principal works, and unless the distributaries and other subsi¬ 
diary works aro put in hand and completed, tho expected revenue 
cannot be realized. 

IV. Thu following statement describes the present state of 
the works:— 

Finished Navigable Canals . 



Miles. 

K on draper all canal . 

Taldanda Do. 

. 40 

. 10 

H. L. canal C to Bra mini 

. 26 

Midnapore canal . 

. 26 


101 


Distributaries or Irrigating Channels. 


Mi lea. 


Kendiaparah, No. 14 . 

Taldanda. 

.150 

.10 

11. L. District ... . 

.100 

Midnapore... . 

.160 


410 


Works in progress. 

Taldanda—18 miles of excavation finished. 
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H. L. canal—About 30 miles of distributaries in several 
places. 

M ftlehgam—Excavation finishod 12m iles. 

Of tho above, the following works are completed 

1st.—The Kondraparah canal, whose distributaries are in 
fair s tate of progress. 

—ToMtuida canal has lx-on open for 8 miles. 

3rd.—About 2S? rnilos of high level canal with a few distri¬ 
butaries is dcoTarod Vipcn for public use. 

4tb.—Tho canal between Midnaporo and Oolooberrah is open 
for 33 miles ; tho distributaries are in progress. Mucty remains 
still to be done for the completion of this work. 

Tt is believed that if the works progress at tho present rate, it 
■will take at least 12 years for completion. 

V. Under tho management of the Company, we are inform¬ 
ed, all sorts of irrogularitios occurred both in the execution of 
the works and in tho accounts. At tho time the worlds wero 
transferred to Government there was a large balance of stock 
shewn iti the books, which, during the last two years, not a 
single officer of the Company could point out. Lakhs of rupoes 
worth of stock (how many it cannot ht* ascertained now), are 
thus, wo arc told, lying unaccounted for ! Many of tho works 
executed by the Company’s engineers hod to be done over 
again. This was not because they wer^pnode of bad materials 
or indifferently executed,but because they wore not suited to the 
purpose they wero intended for. Again, the establishment 
which tfio Coin]tony, by tho terms of their agreement, be¬ 
queathed to Government were, for the most part, composed 
of tho refuse of tho Public Works Department, the Railways, 
the Madras shopkeepers, &c., and they arc considered by many 
hard bargains. Not a few Europeans or Eurasians possessing 
no higher status in the Public Works Department than that of 
an overseer of the .subordinate class were ushered into the 
Irrigation Department on a salary of 1,000 11s. per month, 
and tho Government has been compelled to maintain them 
on that high pay, and the worse of it is, 1 hat they are borne 
on the list of the engineers’ establishment as 2nd grade 
cxeeulivo engineers on a salary of Rs. 7”>0 with a personal 
allowance of Rs. 2o<> per month. Thus these officers are 
better off than many an old Kxcnitix c Engineer of tho 2nd Grade, 
who, with nil their professional knowledge and experience in the 
department, must be content with 11s. 1)50 a month. Those 
favored sons of fortune will one day be sent to build a church, 
a barrack, or a post office! VVliat need there was on the part of 
Government to take in this transferred lot of raw livestock with 
whom it would be always difficult lor it to deal, wo, for one, can¬ 
not understand. 

VI. Under this bead we will notice the rules laid down for 
the guidance of the c.nud officers. Our correspondent writes as 
follows :— 

1 ‘ The penalties prescribed for was to of water are based on 
unsound principle, .since the liability is not for wilful waste but 
for negligence or unwillingness to inform tho irrigation autho¬ 
rity of any breach having been formed or any such accidents by 
which water is wasted. 

Deputy Collectors are authorized to close any outlet between 
sunset and sunrise without granting any remission of water- 
rate. This places tho ryots entirely at tho mercy of the autho¬ 
rities and the subordinates of the department, causing, in many 
instances, great harm to their crops. 

The Revenue Superintendent, or his deputies, are to decide 
whether, or not, one desiring to obtain water for irrigation or 
other purposes, has to pay for tho cost of construction and main¬ 
tenance ot water channel, reservoir, &c. 

In the event of the irrigated land changing owner, the last 
owner or occupant is made liable for the payment of water-rate. 
This lias proved a source of oppression to the ryots. 

In the case of a portion of a field having boon irrigated, a re¬ 
cord of the entire field has been made in the revenue field map, 
the water-rate will be charged on the entire field, providod the 
fact of using water only for the small portion of the same is 
reported to the authorities in due time—is it not the duty of 
the irrigation authorities to ascertain such mat tors ? 

There aw certain periods of the year at which tho measure¬ 
ment of irrigated lands are taken; but tho time fixed suits 
the convenience of the authorities more than that of the ryotB. 

The canal patrol, who is a cliowkcodar on a salary of Its. 5 a 
month, has to enter in a register the fact of any cultivator 
making use of canal wator for the first time of tho current 
year, m default, of which, lie is liable to be fined Or criminally 
prosecuted. This is as much a lucrative as u responsible post. 

Tilt* llevenuo Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent, and 
Assistant Superintendent, arc vested with powers of a Collector 
mid Magistrate In disposing of coses connected with the reve¬ 
nue. Ibis facilitates the work a great deal, but it is productive 


of injustice and hardship. This system is better adapted to the 
non-regulation provinces than to a regulation provinoe. 

The rules have been framed so arbitrarily that they are fre¬ 
quently attended with oppression. The rule by whioh a culti¬ 
vator is made to pay the water-rate, even if he does not apply for 
or makes use of canal water, but only for the circumstance of 
the canal distributaries being carried over his fields, in order to 
supply -water to his brother cultivator, who applies for it, is 
indeed based on no principle whatever. With what justice is it 
mode imperative on one to pay for water which he does not use 
himself and which he never asked the irrigation authorities to 
supply him with, albeit, that by the process of percolation of 
water through the distributaries, his land is kept moist and in a 
favourable state of the growth of the crops. 

By cutting channels over fields tho ryots are put to the trouble 
of walking miles and miles with their cattle in order to reach 
their fields, and even in the case of bridging these channels at 
every mile, which the Irrigation Department contemplate doing, 
the time that will be lost in travelling over an average distance 
of 4 miles a day with cattle and ploughs, is not compensated in 
anyway. 

The drainage of the country has, to a groat extent, been 
stopped. About 50 miles either side of the canal, the land has 
become so much saturated with moisture, which is owing to 
the bed of the canal being higher than the general lovel of tho 
adjacent country, that village after village were deserted, being 
found too damp for human habitation. Inis is not all. Malarious 
fever and other maladies hitherto unknown to this country have 
appeared in a mild form and are watching an opportunity, ns it 
wero, to break out in Bengal epidemic character. On referring 
to the statistics of the country and local enquiries made by many 
a kind-hearted educated man, it will appear that for sickness, if 
not mortality, has increased considerably, compared with the past 
3 ’ears. 

Tlio iMahanuddy anicufe has closed all communication by 
water between Kumbulporo and the iutorior of Cuttack. The 
produce of Sumbulpore district such as rice, grain, wheat, ghee, 
oil, sugar, bajra, moongh, arhur, was hitherto brought into this 
district, but since the anicut lias been constructed, the river 
navigation lias boon stopped altogether, placing theroby tho 
country at a great disadvantage. 

It was the bust famine which led to the introduction of irriga¬ 
tion in this country. It was with a view to avert famine and 
save the countiy from its havocs in future, the Government took 
into their hands the irrigation works in Orissa, but the rules 
framed for the purpose have proved so severe that the poo** ryots 
find it hard to comply with them. They fool bo much oppressed 
that they would rather lie carried millions by millions by famine, 
a scourge sent by Providence at certain distant periods only, than 
be subject to the irrigation rules whereby they are tormontod 
at every moment of their life. By the one enemy a certain 
generation only of a particular period suffer fora short interval, 
while by the other every generation is tormented with constant 
oppression for an indefinite period. 

The periodical floods of the Cuttack rivers which inundate 
the Orissa districts, instead of causing any material injury, servo 
to add to the fertility of the soil. It is the drought, and not tho 
flood, which is a souroo of danger. Tho misery and mortality 
which the pooplo of Orissa suffered during famines were to bo 
traced to drought alone. To prevent the occurrence of drought 
with its concomitant evils, and to fortify tho country against 
tho periodical floods, by means of canals and embanktnents, 
is an error, tho truth of whioh, time only will verify. To do 
so is aB illogical as to introduce a permanent evil by removing a 
temporary ono. The abovo is the opinion of tKe people of tho 
districts and not mine.” < 

Tliis is tho dark side of tho picture ; we will now give the 
bright side. Our corresj»ondent says :— 

“ lu my opinion, by the completion of the worksrinternal navi¬ 
gation and commerce will greatly benefit. The irrigation 
scheme in Orissa will not pay for at least 2.5 years, but that 
it will save the country front the depredations of famine in 
futuro is almost oertain. Tho Ooritus are naturally of simplo 
habits. Their wants do not go beyond puckal vat, salt, dhotee, 
and augocha. Their contact with tho other civilizod nations of 
India for the past years has not effected any BenBible change in 
their habits and character, or tastes. To bring home to tho 
mind of such a people the utility of the irrigation scheme must 
be the work of time, and all the endeavours of Government to 
do so must produce some amount of oppression. It could not be 
denied that the Government had at heart the good of the people, 
when it introduced the irrigation schemo, but it would have 
beon better if it had not brought so early into existence the 
rules and regulations which are too rigorous and oppressive to the 
people. A taste for irrigation should have been first introduced 
among the ])eople before any attempts had been made to xnakftft 
irrigation remunerative to any extent.” 

Hero we muBt stop to-day. We may take up the subject in 
a futuro issue. 
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PUBLIC WORKS-RAILWAYS- 


PUNJAB NORTHERN STATE RAILWAY, 
f We were prepared for the expression of astonishment which 
estimate to completion of tne first 102 miles of this model 
b has elicited from the public and the press, and as some ex¬ 
hibition of our data appears to be expected, and reasonably so, 
r we give below a few aetaUs, the integrity of which will be admit¬ 
ted by all connected with the higher departments of the line. 

Column No. 2.— Agency £14,000 

This is the very lowest amount that the India Office at Homo 
and the Marine Department in Calcutta will write off as cost 
of agency in surveying, despatching, and forwarding materials 
from London, via Calcutta. 

No. 3.— Engi/neering Establishments ... £243,400 

The home charge of £1,200 per annum is for a special engineer 
in consultation with the India Office, and for several assist¬ 
ants on the bridge works. The Indian establishment is much 
under the mark. It consists at present of— 

1 Chief Enginoor, at each per mouth . £180 

2 Superintending Engineers . 120 

15 Executive do. 

12 Assistant do. 

60 Subordinate do. *.j 

40 Do. do. 2 

Staff Military Tay . 

Proportion of salaries >f Joint Secy. Puiyaub, 
and Secy, and Deputy Secy to India 
Travelling expenses . 


Per annum.... 


£ 2,100 
2, SSL) 
14,400 
5,76) 
18,000 
1,410 
000 

2,760 

2,(00 

£ 50,000 


247,000 


00,000 
40,(HM) 

75,000 
115,000 
20, <«H> 

£60>,nno 


We take the 8Mb section, because, as already explained, the material 
* ’ J *--- k!_ n of it is now in the Punjabins 


long since been landed, and a great portion _ _ 

ana in the line, and any saving effected by ultimato adoption of light narrow 
age will be barely equal to the loss Government must sustain on the original 


We retain the 


in place of £40,000 as entered in our estimate 
latter figure as it is sufficient 

No. 4.— Office and Control Establishment* .. £171,000 

is considerably within the mark and needs no detail. 

No.' 5 .—Materials . £(530,000 

is made up as under:— 

* ] l,r00 Tons rails, fish plutes, bolts, spikes switches, turn- 

tables, weigh bridges, &c., at £8 per tot). 

3,000 Tons small girdois, piles, cylinders, Ac., at £15,. .. 4 3,000 
12,000 tons iron work for throe largo bridges, £21-10, .. 282,000 

240,000 Sleepers at Rs. 5. 120,000 

Timber for Bridges, £«.,. 

Stores from Calcutta (Including Imports,). 77 ,oiki 

600,030 

Eocli of these items is moderately stated. 

Ifo. 6 .—Ocean Freight and Railway Carriage.. £ 247,0(>0 
Freight of 26,000 tons at £ 1-10 to 3-10 any, ut £ 2-10 .. £ 05,000 

Railway charges on ditto £ 5-5 .. . 130,600 

Do. on Stores and riant .. .. •. 45,50') 


1 


No. 7.— Cartage . £ 25,000 

No. 8. —Plant .£ 05,000 

No one acquainted with railway work will say that these arc 
exoessive. 

No. 9.— Works ... ... .£ 600,u00 

it is not easy to figure this without the assistance of the 
engineering estimates. \V r e are, however, porfcctly tjjifo in tho 
amounts we have adopted, and we Bhall l>o very glad to think 
they rmv^not be greatly exceeded ! 

Foundations, piers, and crectiou of girdois m large bridges £'MV™ 
Bungalows, including Government property transferred 
Stations and Workshops, t 

Bhimber bridge, and minor bridges and culverts 
Earthwork and ballast 
Laying permanent way 


For convenience we now suiniyariso the whole, after correct¬ 
ing an error in the item of interest :— 

Agency . £ 14,0do 

Engineer Establishment*... 243,40) 

Office and Control Do. 171,00*) 

Materials. 030 ,i *00 

Freight ainl Transport. 247,01X3 

Cartage . 25,0 .hi 

Plant. U3,ooo 

Works. 600 , 00 ) 

Interest on above. 394,oO,) 

Rolling stock. 30),0<'0 

Contingencies . 132,003 

Total cost of 102 miles. 2,862,030 


or £28,000 por mile, if the work is briskly taken in hand and 1 
finished by 31st March 1877. 


has 

store 


We enter the sleepers of course as for Indian gauge, many thousands being al¬ 
ready cut at a cost m some oases of upwards of tin rupaet par atefprr t Startling 
as this assertion may bo, it is very considerably on the agreeable side of the ex¬ 
act truth I 

t Exclusive of coutly fixed muchfficry machine, tools end steam engines w Inch 
an included in Plant No. 9. 


We respectfully request the consideration of these figures by 
all persons acquainted with the Indian railway construction, 
amt we deferentially offer them to the notice of Mr. Molesworth 
of (iocket-book celebrity, who, according to tho Madras Mail, is 
about to take up tho appointment of Consulting Engineer to 
Government of India for all State railways. We trust Mr. 
Molesworth may be as methodicaL&»d successful iu his consult¬ 
ing, as ho has hitherto been in his odflBbial capaoifcy- 


LAND REVENUE IN THE*Plfk-IAB. 


Orii readers will ivcollect that on a former occasion we calcu¬ 
lated the agricultural produce of tho Umritsur division at 318 
lakhs, and showed that, if Government got its proper £th, the 
revenue ought to l>o 53 instead of 34 lakhs. 

Lot us now gauge tho correctness of this calculation by an¬ 
other standard. Our practical test of the value of land is the 
price which Government has to pay for it when it is taken up 
lor public purposes. Applying this test to tho Umritsur divi¬ 
sion we got the following results in rouud numbers:— 


Taken up 


Compensation 

previous to 

Acres. 

paid. 

Revenue remitted. 

1805-66 

25,000 

3,20,000 

22,600 

or 141 times the rovonuo remitted. 

In 65-0** 

32) 

4, 0no 

* 

130 

or iilxiut 30 times tho revonue 

In 66-67 

073 

7,780 

200 

or 3s time* as much ns the revonue. 

Iu 67-68 

486 

0,(100 

22T 

or 43 times tho rovenuo. 

In 68-60 

303 

28,700 

350 

or 82 ti uioh the revenue 

in 60-70 

180 

4,50.) 

277 

or 16 times tho revenue. 

Total wmeo 60 

2,031 

54,580 

or 48 

7,177* 

tunes tho revenue. 


From this it is apparent that Government has had‘to" pay for 
the land which it required for public purposes since 1865, 46 
times the revenue assessed upon it. Contrast this with the 
static of things which we found when wo onnoxud the Punjab, 
and upon which t.he lights of Government are based. Ill 1852 
tho Board of Administration in giving instruction to its officers 
as to compensation to be allowed for loss of proprietary rights, 
told them to reckon the right at 10 -per cent, of tho Government 
re mute , and to allow the proprietor whose land was taken 15 
years purchase on this 1/10, ho that for every 1(H) Rs. of revenue 
remitted, there would be 150 Rs. given as compensation. “ This” 
said the Board, “ will afford to tho owners of land a full and fair 
equivalent for t/teir proprietary rights In 1859 this rate of 1/10, 
which hud been taken as representing the proprietary right was 
alterod to a quarter of the revenue, anu officerHi'wero'diroctcdtogive 
decompensation 15 years’purchase of 25 por cent, no that for 
every hundred rupoes of revenue remitted the proprietary rights 
were compensated at 375 Rh.—“ the cash to extinguish the rights 
of property and of cultivation .” 

According to this system, and supposing even the enlarged 
25 per cent, on the revenue to have oeen adhered to, we should 
have something short of about 4,50<> Rujmjos as the compensa¬ 
tion for the 1,177 revenue remitted, that is, 3J times the 
amountinstead of this wo have tho monstrous sum of 54,000 
Rupees or 46 times the amount —or, to put it in anpther way, 
supposing the 54,000 Rupees to be the proper compensation, 
the revenue ought, if tho due relation between the State 
and the proprietors hail been maintained, to be 14,400 instead 
of 1,177. Now we beg to ask, docs the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner, in the face of figures such as these, venture to main¬ 
tain tnat he has adhered to the rule hud down for his 
guidance by the grei'it revenue authorities, viz. Government 
should demand u not more than half the well-discovered net 
produce to the proprietor during tho period of settlement, 
leaving to the proprietor one-half as his profits and to cover 
the expenses of collection’ f Does he mean us to believe that 
Government is really getting £ of tho net profits, or jd, or Jth ? 
What does he believe himself about it, and on what is his opi¬ 
nion grounded i As to this i>oint, there is this further remark 
to be made. One of tho returns by which tho Supreme'Govern¬ 
ment can check tho propriety of assessments [Imaterial Return 
1 E 3] has a column showing “ the snp{>oflod not profit per 
acre,’’—/. the balance left to the proprietor after tho ex- 
peiisos of cultivation huvo been met, and the land revenue 
paid. This return has been omitted in the Report for 1869-70, 
and indeed it well # might be, for .the settlement Com¬ 
missioner’s failure to submit reports in due course renders 
it wholly and absolutely worthless. It appears in the 
Report submitted by Mr. Melville as Officiating Financial 
Commissioner for 1868-69,—and wc invite the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner to make known the grounds on which the 'column of 
“ supposed net profits” in the Umritsur district was based. It 
represents the supposed not profits of tho proprietors as being 
within a\fraction the same as the Government ^demand, some¬ 
times an anna )>cr acre more, sometimes absolutely less . 
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UGHOUT INDIA.—APRIL asd MAT 1870—SEERS lbe.) PER RUPEE 


BENGAL. 

(M*, at topitftu.) 


Bobpwajt Dmaiov. 


Dacca 


Pasta 


Bhaugalpoie m 
SOHIBAL PlRGUNNAH. 

Pbbsidencx Division. 


Chota Nagpobe 


Burdwan •• 

Baaooorah ... 
Beerbhoom .. 
Hooghly 
Howrah.. . • 

Midnapore .* 
Balaaore 

Cuttack. 

Pooree .. . • 

Doming 
Qoalparah .. 
Kamroop .. 
Lueklmpore— 
Nowgong ••• 
Seebsangor .. 
Dacca .. .. 

Bockergungo 
Furreodporo 
Mymensmg.. 

Bylbet . 

Cacbar .. .. 

Patna .. .. 

Gya. 

Cb wnporun ... 
Sarun 

ShabAlmd ... 

Tirhoot.. 
Rhaugalpore 
Monghyr 
Puruoftli .. « 

|Godda .. .. 

Nya Doorakah 
Rnjmcluil 
Dooghur 
Calcutta 
Nuddcn .. .. 

JcsBoro ., .. 

24 I’crgunuahs 
RajHhnhyo .. 

Bngrith 
Dinaporo 
Miildah.. .. 

[ M or Hhcdnbatl 
|Pubna .. .. 

Rungporo .. 
iLohnrdugga 
Hazaroobagh 
Maiuibhoom.. 
Smgbhoom .. 
IChittagong . 
Bullonnh 
TipporiiU 


NORTH WEBTERN PHOVINOES 
{Wheat and Joarce , the atapU food,) 


Mbrrut Diyisioit 


KUHAON „ 
t ROBIIiXVBB II 


Agra 


Jk an sib 


Bur abbs 


|Dchrti Dlioon 
Saharunporo 
M oo/.uffbrnuggcr 

Meerut. 

Honlumlshuhur 
Kummm .. .. 

Gurhwal .. .. 

Byucmr .. .. .. 

Moradabad .. .. 

Budaon. 

Bareilly . 

Bbahjebonporo ... 
jTorai Pcrgunnaba 

Muttra. 

Agra . 

Furruckabod 

Mynpoorio. 

Etawab. 

ELab . 

Jalrnm. 

Jhannio. 

Lullutpore .. .. 

Cawnporo . 

Futtenporo. 

Banda. 

A lmhabad . 

Humeerporo 
Jounpore .. .. 

[Goruckporo. 

Bustoo. 

Aziragurh .. .. 

Mirzapore . 

Benares. 

Ghazeepore. 

Ajmere. 


OTJDH* 

(Wheat and Joaret, ike etaplei.) 


Lucknow Division 
Bbbtaboob „ 
PyiABin „ 

Rot Rtitfnn M 


Lucknow ... 

|0onao . 

Barabunkee... 

Seetapoor 

Hnrdui. 

Jieree. 

Fysabod 
Baraioh... 
Gondah. 

Roy Bareilly 
Sultan poor .. 
Pertabghur.. 


} “ 
} ” 


Rfcs. 

Wheat. 



874 

88 

Been. 

W Rupee. 

27* 

10 

9 $ 

II 

88 

10 


• 1 

80 

80 


tl 

10 

10 


ii 

as 

10 

II 


84 

10 

II 

1* 

81 

18 


It 

914 

10* 

•» 

•1 

81 

0* 

>• 

II 

17 

30 


• » 

80 

t§ 

„ 

If 

19 

10 


•» 

16 


• 1 


16 

10 

ii 

»• 

83 

11 

.. 

91 

24 

19 


99 

83 

18 



m 

18 



24* 

10 

• 1 

*9 

10 

136-16 


91 

34* 

24 

12 

19 

23 

24 



24 

23 




mi 



24 

22 

II 


23 

21 

91 

19 

306-10 

87* 


91 

27 

27 

SP 


20 

27 

•• 



i‘6 



30 

32 


|f 

20 

21 

*• 


25* 

15 

;; 

• 1 

2l| 

10 

,, 

,, 

27 3-lli 

210-lti 



33* 

18* 



35 

17| 



30 

28 



28 

2'. 



23 

20 



2511-10 

16 

» 


20 

14 



25 

20 



32 

16 

#f 


86 

18 


,, 

21 

11* 



25 


3f 


20* 

10 

” 


J2im- 

Wheat. 

.Toarre. 

Bajra. 


17 

27 

33 

32 

J 

] 

12 

15 

... 

... 

1 

20 

31 

34 

36 

J 

27 

20 

24 

24 




• 



• 17 

27 

31 

28 

J 

1 

J 

13 

27 

34 

20 

1 

. 10 

26 

27 

20 


22 

22 

27 

2U 


i “ 

20 

22 

20 


8 

IS 

10 

18 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Joaree. 

Bajra. 


88 


PUNJAB. 

{Wheat and Joaree, the eiapUe). 


JUm. I Wheat. h|* 


D|in Division. 

Hissab 

Ahbaua 

JOUVBBBCB. 

Ambksab. 

Lahore. 

Gujarat- 

Mooltak. 

Debra I. Khan* 
Prhuawar. 


Delhi 
jGurgao* , 
Kurnal 
iHlsi 


} 


Rohtuk 
Sirsa „ 
Amballa .. .. 

Ludianah.. •• 

Simla •• •* 

Jullundhur •• 

Hoshiarporo 
Kiuigra •• 

Amritsar .. •• 

|Healkoto .. 
Gurdasporo .. 

Luhnrc .. .. 

Ferozeporo •• 

Uujenuiwalla .. 
Raw ul Pindl .. 
Jhelum .. .. 

Gujemt .. .. 

Shahporo .. . • 

Mooltan .. .. 

Jbung 
Montgomery 
Mo/.uil'nuggur ., 
Deora I- Khan ... 
DeoraG. Kban .. 

iBunnoo . 

PcHhftwor ... .. 

Kohafc . 

ITuzora 


r 

} - 

}■ 

} w 
} ia 

1 # 

} 8 

»■ 


17 

10 

10 

15 


88 

88 

80 


i 88 
81 
80 
81 
88 

81 

81 

81 

81 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

(Wheat and Jnarir, the atapte food.) 

Bice 

Wheat 

Nagpobe. 

Nag]iore . 

Jlhutulara. 

Chanda 

- 10 

22 

JUBBULPOnS. 

Wurduh 

Hulagbat. 

•Tubbulporo 

smigor . 

Duniuli .. 

- 18 

30 

Nbududda. 

Mumllii . 

8c<iueo . 

Raitnnl ... ... 

HoHliungHbad ... 

Cbindwiira . 

■ 14 

21 

CllUTTBRSOHUR. 

Nurningporo . 

Nmuu' 

KHi>]inro .. ■ • •• 

UeliiHporo. 

} 32 

40 

UrnR Cohavbey. 

hinulnilporo . 

Henmeha . 

) 

7 

12 


MADRAS 

Hire a mi Cha lnm (J oarer) the ataph food. 
NohtubbnAbction. iGiuynni 

Vizngapatam 


Cedrd Dib^icts. 
East Centre. 

Cauvrby. 

southern Section. 
Wrht Centre. 


West. 


Goduvery 
Ki stria 

Nelloro .. 
Ciuhliipnli 
Bell ary 
Kuiuool .. 
Madras 
Noi th Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tan ioro 
Tnchmopoly 
Madura 
Tinnovelly .. 
Coimbatore 
Noilghciries 
Salem 
South Canara 
Malabar ..._ 

“BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
(Price ofAtta , 1 »f Sort ) 


Nortneen Division- 


Southern Division- 


Sindh 


Abmodabad .. 
Knirn.. •. 

Surat.. 
Tannah 
Poonali .. 

Ahinodnuggur 
Kulladgheu ., 
Rutnagherry 
Bolgauin 
Dbarwar .. 
8 at tarn.. .. 

Canvar. 

Kurrachoo .. 
Hyderabad .. 
Snkkur .. .. 


Rice 

236 

284 

202 

290 

236 

840 

3»M 

372 

442 

224 

201 

216 

234 

327 

358 

.311 

427 

232 

275 

334 


0! 

10 

11 

7| 

7 

*i« 

71 

6 

9* 

8 
11 


184 

158 

118 

163 

152 

17(1 

143 

163 

200 

111 

80 

163 

110 

128 

208 

157 

246 

118 


1 

2 


1 

2 


BURMAH. 
(Rice, the etapU.) 


Pegu 


T»Nj 


:: :: } 


Arakan .. 

R&mree 
Bandaway . 
Nortberm Arakan 
Rangoon 
Bassein .. 
Myanoung 
Frame .. 
Tounghoo 
Amherst 
Tavoy 
Mergoi 
Sbevegyeen 


een I. .! 


2 4 0 


8 7 


8 0 0 


i 

si 

*8 
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Statbmest showing the Amount of each kind of Cubbbnoy Nona of the Bomba*' 

7th and 15th day of May 1871. 


■ 

m circulation on the 






r*^c 

Denominatiofii^of Notes. 



Total Value. 

A) B* Value. 

20 Rs. Value. 

60 Rs. Value. 

100 Rs. Value. 


1,000 Rs. Value. 

1871. 





S 



ttnd April. 

29,76,630 

16,19,660 

21,26,550 

69,66,600 

20,42,000 

8,28,85,000 

4,70,06040 

80th April. 

29,12,860 

15,63,780 

21,93,700 

67,19,200 

; 

20,39,600 

! 

8,17,86,000 

4,62,04,040 

7th May... 

804-2,840 

15,87,880 

22,45,500 

60,44,700 

20,13,000 

3.88,28,000 

4,82,26,420 

16th May . 

80,11,970 

15,58,580 

23,90,060 

68,80,400 

21,14,000 

3,11,67,000 

4,61,12,000 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in Circulation of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
Reserve, and of tho Government .Securities held by tho Department of Isbuo of Indian Paper CuiTonoy. 


Date. 

Circles of Issue. 

Bulnuco of 
IriBUO 

Retired by 
other Offices 

Currency 
Notes in 

i 

Silver ; 
Coin j 

Silver 

Bullion 

Gold 

Bullion 

Reserve in 
Government 

Total 


Account. 

of Issue. 

cireu lation. 

Reserve. | 

i 

Reserve. 

RcBcrvo. 

Socuritios. 

Reserve. 



Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ; 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

80th April 1871 .. 

Calcutta 

3,(50,55,160 

5,69,960 

3,54,85,200 

1,10,86,256 

33,58,488 

72,495 

1,42,42,231 

2,87,59,470 

Ditto 

Madras . 

97,11,020 

4,39,01,0-10 

17,02,190 

80,08,830 

(54,54,260 



17,28,404 

81,82,670 

Ditto 

Bombay . 

55.21,890 

3,83,79,150 

2,56,02,769 

24,15,371 


1,31,49,860 

4,11,68,000 

Ditto 

Allahabad .. 

73,45,570' 

17,59,2(50 

55,86,310 

35,37,918 

... 


11,03,292' 

46,41,240 

Ditto 

Lahore 

91,99,4S0. 

37,66,510| 

57,32,970 

72,65,393 



7,00,037| 

79,66,430 

Ditto 

Calicut 

11,91,215! 

86,210 

11,08,010 

7,83,431 



1,00,059; 

8,83*490 

Ditto 

Trichi nopoly 

12,83,310 

4,16,190 

9,11,970 

3,71,3 k) 

10,37,381 

... 


1,00,059, 

11,37,440 

Ditto 

Vizugapatnm 

24,850, 

3,91,3-10 

2,11,811 



1,00,059! 

3,11,870 

Ditto 

NngjKiro ... 

27,59,790 

7.11,700 

20,48,090 

17,57,818 



6,47,902! 

23,05,750 

Ditto ... 

Kurrnclico ... 

48,14,010, 

25,65,670] 
, 1,S4,840 

22,18,310 

42,5(5,584 



5,00,106| 

47,66,690 

Ditto 

l 

Akola 

21,32,100; 

19,17,260 

11,94,760 


30 

I 

11,94,790 


Total 

11,91,11,920 

1,78,08,080' 10,13,06,810 

6,31,88,417 

57,73,859 

72,525 

3,22,72,009| 10,13,08,840 


Silver received and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1870-71. 




CAf.erm. 



Madras. 



Bombay. 


Bullion or Coin receive ^ 
during tlio month ' 1 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
e \ nmi n od 
during the 
month valn- 
ed in Rupees. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during tho mouth 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
during the 
month valu¬ 
ed in Rupees. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during tho month va¬ 
lued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
daring the 
month valu¬ 
ed in Rupees. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Govt. 

Morel nuts. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Novotnler . 

520 

59.349 



3,806 


1,44,604 

92,117 


December . 

2,600 

1,81,929 



... 


... 

1,61,641 

... 

January 1871 . 

1,359 

15,242 





2,34,421 

3,01,662 

... 

February.. 

1,48,244 

6,91 1 



i,504 


... 

8,86,906 

49,987 

March .. . ... . 

607 

1,080 





... 

4,84,798 

2,02,909 

April . . 

1,874 

2,058 



367 


14,174 

2,43,515 

50,474 


Cash Balances in tlio Government Treasuries in India, 1870-71 contrasted with previous Years. 



Novomber. 

December. 

Jan 1871. 

Fob. 1871. 

March 1671. 

April 1871. 

Government? of India . 

British Burmah. 

North-Western Provinoes. 

Oudh.... 

Punjab... 

Bombay ... 

Madras,, • ..... •••««**.•*.»* •. 

Tha same month 1868*69......... 

Ditto 1889*70.... 

Rs. 

1,83,50,723 
1,21,74,892 | 
36,45,337 
1,96,74,077 1 
47,42,276 | 
92,46,874 | 
1,83,67,631 | 
66,52,447 
2,66,60,415 ! 

1 Rs- 

1 1,99,80,320 
1,38,42,356 
31,82,587 
2,34,78,368 
68,39,690 
1,11,23,599 
1,79,41,564 
61,08,760 
2,69,76,113 

Rs. 

2,84,18,697 

1.75.89.650 
21,54,993 

2,66,91,640 

65,27,100 

1,11,97,672 

2.86.81.651 
78,77,193 

2,85,64,842 

Rs. 

3,16,22,046 

1,49,37,750 

28,50,376 

2,44,20,225 

56,89,247 

1,21,01,569 

2,90,87,843 

76,76,822 

2,73,64,662 

Rs. 

3,38,05,931 

2,41,80,769 

37,86,136 

1,86,03,347 

49,69,823 

1,20,30,928 

3,45,16,819 

78,21,400 

2,96,02.761 

Rs. 

3,78,93,140 

2,11,86,661 

32,70,156 

1,81,69,066 

43,00,469 

1,19,88,811 

3,66,21,688 

78,27072 

2,87,66,887 

11,75,13,372 

12,84,73,346 

16,27,03,438 

16,67,89,680 

16,87,12,414 

17,00,18,079 

7,16,22,402 

8,01,62,366 

8,76,86,400 

8,69,66,718 

10,17,68,040 

13,06,88,834 

8,14,11,662 

9,77,02,961 

11,83,90,970 

12,69,81,286 

L 

13,38,20099 

10,46,09,809 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET, 


June 


CALCUTTA SHARE LIST. 


Stock*- 


Ditto B. Short* .. .. 

Agra Saving*' Bank 9 .. »• .. 
Allahabad Bank, limited .. .. 

Bmk Mongol .... •• 

Bank qf Calcutta, Limited, A .. 

Ditto ditto B .. 

Bank of Upper India, Limited ., 

Delhi and London Bank, Limited 
Mueeoorie Saving*' Bank ,, 
National Bank of India , . 

Ovdk and United Service, Limited 

Puniaub Bank, Limited . 

Simla Bank, Limited .. .. 

Uneov. Ser. Bank (Agra) ,, 
United Bank (Simla),, ,, 

CoKMEROUL COKPANIE*. 

Beerbhoom Coal Co., Limited .. 

Ditto ditto 

Bengal Goal Co , Limited .. 
Bonded Warehouse Aaeociation 
Brvnton's Press Co., Limited .. 
Burdwan Stone Co., Limited ,, 
Caleutla Docking Co , Limited.. 

Ditto Nev> * Shares 
Delhi Railway Co. .. .. 

Kaetern Bengal Indigo Co. ,. 
Eastern Bengal Railway Co ,, 
Battern Steam Tug Co., Limited 
Bust India Railway Co. ,, 

Equitable Coal Cu., Limited .. 

Goose ry Cotton Mill* Co,, ,, 
Qowrepore Co., Limited ,. 

Ditto t Share,, ,, 

Great Eastern Hotel Co 
Hamah Docking Co., Limited 
India General 8 N. Co, Limited 
Ditto . ditto, * .. 

Ditto ditto. } .. 

Landing and Shipping Co . 

Nasmyth’s Pal Brea* Co. ,. 
Oriental Ga» Co.. 

Ditto (Contnbuton/) 

Oudh amt Rohde mid Railway.. 

Port Canning Land Co , Limited 
Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway Co 
R Scott Thomson A Co. 

Tirhoot Indigo Co,, Limited 

Tea Comi’AEikb. 

Assam Tea Company... 

Bengal Tea Co., Limited 

Ditto f Cont it bit tory) ., 

Biennuth Tea Co., Limited ,, 

Ditto (Contubuta, yj 
Central Caehar Tea Co. 

Dehiny Tea Co., Limited 
Dehrii Boon Ten (‘o.. Limited .. 
Durrung Tea Co , Limited .. 
Battem Caehar Tea Co. 

Baat India Tea Co . Limited .. 

Jet lot pore Caehar Tea Co. 
Kvnchvnpore Tea Co., Limited.. 

Ditto (Contributory) 

Kureeong and Darjeeling Tea Co 
Ditto (Contributory) 

Kuttal Tea Co., Limited ,, 
Lower A team Tea Co., Limited,, 
Monacherra Tea Co., Limited .. 

Moran Tea Co., Limited ., 

Mud denhaut Tea Co., Limited... 
Muttuck Tea Co., Limited 
New Golah Ghat Tea Co. «• 

New Mutual Tea Co.... ,, 

Punka bare* Tea Co., Limited .. 

Soom Tea Co., Limited 
Tuekvar Tea Co., Limited 
Upper Attain Tea Co , Limited... 
Wctoria Tea Co-, Limited 




?r w 

10 

100 

1 88t! 

26ft 

100 

£121 

100 

100 

600 

100 

100 


4 p. 


6 pc. 
21 p- e. 

6 p> c* 
8 p. o. 
8 p. a. 
l*p. o. 

7 p. e. 
nil . 
ml. 

4 p. c. 
6 p, c. 
4 P . c. 
6 p. c. 


1000 

200 

1000 

410 

300 

loot 

700) 

3601 

218-2-10! 

100 

218-2.10 

160 ' 

18-2-10, 

260 

200 

1000, 

125 

260 

looo! 

10(K), 
500j 

26()i 

1(H) 

600, 

Lb 

m 

£ 10 , 

i4.io; 

£ 20 , 

600 

200 

I 

I 


nil. 

nil. 

6 p . c . 
20 p. eh. 
4 p. c. 
nil. 
nil. 

■oil. 

\>i. - 

\ li . c - 
2*?»- 
4 p. c. 

6 p. v. 

0 p. c. 

2 p." c.< 
2 p. c. 
2 p. o. 

2 p. c. 
nil. 

7 p. c. 
*\p. c. 
4J^. <■. 
44 p. c. 
24 p. c. 

nil. 

24 p. c. 

3 p. c. 
ml. 

Yearly. 


100 5 p. c. 

10(> ml. 

00) ml. 

2(H>I 10 j». c. 

601 10 p. c. 
200 ml. 

86 ' nil. 

100, nil. 

100, I* <•. 
lOOl 8 p. e. 
10(J| nil. 

250 20 p. e. 
1000 nil. 

375 nil, 

2 p. e. 
“ !»• * 



* Qaotatioiu. 

j 05 a 

IOO 

100 

115 a 

120 

100 a 

102 

1450 n 

1460 

1 20 a ( 

SO a 

25 

01 a 

m 

115 a 

120 

132 a 

136 

100 a < 

in liqdn. |i 

80 a 

80 . 

560 a 

555 

00 a 

05 

1ft) a 

100 j 

390 a 

J 

J 

400 j 

80 a 

81 C 

1400 a 

m a 

560 

163 a 

165 > 

6 a 

7 ^ 

2o<) « 

300 

120 a 

125 

228 a 

230 1 

63 a 

66 . 

235 a 

230 C 

100 rt 

125 1 

250 <i 

251 1 

200 rt 

2(»5 2 

216 a * 

1226 a : 

1230 JS 

102 a 

103 

100 a 

105 J 

100 a 

200 

H20 « 

325 

1024 n 

105 A 

814 rt 

824 j 

40 <1 

48 J 

600 a 

000 J 

(16 a 

70 s 

13J a 

14 * 

100 a 

110 T 

360 a 

360 y 

228 a 

230 V 

80 a 

85 r 

61 it j 

300 a 

J 

310 J 

l 65 a 

30 a 

32 J 

100 a 

102 

45 

47j 

t*0 a 

82 

30 a 

20 a 

26 

40 a 

42 

03 a 

05 

62 a 

M J 

4i>0 ( 1 420 - 

30i) a 

400 

nominal. 

00 a \ 

06 0 \ 

66 \ 

nominal. . 

42 a 

45 V 

par. \ 

nominal \ 

40 a J 

105 a 

106 r 

100 ft 

no 

65 0 l 

80 « 

00 

00 a 

05 

2 2 a 

25 

| 30 a 11 


EXOHANQE ON LONDON. 


Calcutta. 
s. d. 

Bank Bills, at 0 months' sight ... ,, ,, 1-11—1-11-1-16 

Do a# 3 month*' eight . l-10f 

Do. on demand, ditto . l-10f , 

Credit Bill* (lit Clue*) at 6 month*’ tight „ ,. 1-114 

Documentary Bill* at 0 month* 1 tight . 1-114 

BANK RATE OF DISCOUNT. 

per cent. 

Dieoeunt on Private BiUe and Notes ......6 to 7 ., 

Ditto on Acceptance of Local Bank* ...6 to 7 ,, 

Int. an Loan* on Security qf Ghat. Paper . 64 ,» 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

Calcutta. Sokrat. 

Flve-and-a^alf per cent .1134 113| 

Fine par cent . 1094 1064 

Pour+ha\f per cont. (Public Worko Loo*)... 1064 107 

16 years’ Debenture Loane ... 10»f 1064 

18 years do. da . -. ... 1064 X06 

6f *are do. do. M( ... ..« m. 106| 109 

Six per eent. Municipal Looms ... M 1194 116 


dkina 



Spinning A Wbattno Cos- 


Shipping Cokpakv 


hipping Co. 
b Lanai 


hng and Shipping Co• 
Misot i i*Air*0US. 


BANKS AND COMPANIES IN LIQUIDATION. 


Baks. 


OoMPAXXES. 


Date of 
Liquida¬ 
tion 

Number 

of 

Shares. 

Amount 
paid up. 

Amount 

Return¬ 

ed- 

Rate per 
Share. 

Jan. ’66 

200 

It*. 

500 

Be. 

§5 

Be. txd. 

10 


4,000 

05 

101 

1 

Aug. ’67 

40,000 

250 


Sept. ’07 

20.000 

200 

36 

6 

Sept *67 
Mar. '00 

20,000 

200 

40 

IS 

40,000 

260 

3 

1 

.. 

25,000 



1 

Feb. *07 

36.000 

200 

13 

1 

May. '67 

60,000 

200 

70* 

8 

Apr. '67 

30,000 

130 

74 

1 

Nov. '00 


5, 00 

2,376 

82 

. , 

802* 

3,600 

2,440 

lo 

65 j 

| 6.000 1 

6,000 

3,400 

10 


FREIGHT. -CALCUTTA. 

t Cotton . £3 Os. Od . 

{London.. < Cases .£3 0*. 04. 

.£2 10*. Od. 

(Iron Ships Cotton .£2 7$. 6d. to £2 10*. Od. 

fi.ui -n W J W°°den Ships „ ...£2 0*. Od. to £2 7s. 6d. 

£ii>rr|»0Of.< Myrabolans A Coir bdle .£1 Be. Od. 


\Havre . 


I Seeds .£1 15*. Od. 

■■ >»*• «• “> *»■ 

Overland <, Steamers . £3 0*. Od. to £3 6* . Od. 

Liverpool via Suez Canal .£2 10*. Od. to £2 12*. 6d. 

{ Steamer Cotton . Ms. 8 per bale. 

„ Opium . Be. 28 to SB per chest. 

Sailing Ships . Ms 6 per bale. 

Calcutta—Salt . JBs. 8 0 0 to 4 0 0 per ton 

Calcutta to Bombay ... Be. 16 and Calcutta Port charges. 

Mauritius . 8 annas, to 10 per bag 

BOMBAY. 

|Fbr Liverpool — 

Iron ship*, cotton . 

Wooden ehipe do . 

|Fbr London.-* 

Cotton ... m . 

Seed* . 

P. 4r O. Bteamor...\ . 

B.JrB. Steame r...} . 

■hr Chinn _ 

Cot t on S t eamer ... . .. 

Aif X(M{f 800 088 


\ par ton* 



>B$9 


9 8 per chest. 
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IPDI^N BECV 


1nui RAILWAYS. 


Bombey, Baroda and Can- \ 
tral India (gua. 6 par ot.) 5 

Do. Ext.. 

Ditto ... 

Da. do.. 

Carnatic (L), gua. 6 p. o. . 

\ Do., do- issued At lit. pm.. 
Eastern Bengal (gua. 6 p. ct.) 



48a Do., do>, issued At 1&. pm.. 
LOO Eastern Bengal (gua. 6 p. ct.) 

LOO East Indian (gua. 6p. ot.). 

LOO Ot. Ind. Peninsula (g. 0p. ot.) 
It Ditto, New (gna. 6 p. ct.)... 

0 Ditto, New (gua. 0 p. ct.) .. 

all Ditto, 4 per o. deb.stk . 

— Ditto, ditto issued at Its pm 
100 Ot. South of India (g. 8 p. o.) 

LOO Ditto (4$ per cent) . 

LOO Madras (guar. 8 per cent) ... 

LOO Ditto, (41 per cent). 

LOO Ditto, (4f per cent). 

— Ditto ditto ditto. 

LOO Oude A Rohilkund (g. 6 p. ct.) 

LOO Ditto, shares ditto. 

100 Scindo (gua. 5 per cent.) . 

100 Ditto, Punjnuh (gna. IS p. c.) 
100 Ditto, DolnJ (gua. 5 p. c.) .. 

— Ditto, ditto (gua. p. c.) . 

— Do. Ind. St. Flo, (g. fi p. c.) 

INDIAN Govt. SsCUBITIBS. I 


105 to 106 
par to 1 prom* 

108 to 103 
par. to | prexu. 
Wft to 10fi| 

108 to 109 
107 to 108 

1 to llprem. 
1 to if prem. 


103i to 104} 

06 to 98 
104) to 100} 

98 to 100 
93 to 90 
92 to 94 
103) to 104) 
par. to ) prem. 
103) to 104) 

103) to 104* 

103} lo 1041 


Closing Prices 
April 21 


India Stock 10) per cent April 1874 207 

Ditto 6 por Cent.July 1880 112} to 12) 

Ditto 4 per Cent.Oct. 18881 100 } i0i) 

India Enlaced Paper 4 por Cent. ... 192} to U2f 

Ditto 0 per Cent..,Tan. 1872' 09} 

Ditto 6)per Cent ... Mn.v 1879, 107 

Ditto 0 per Cent. Rupee Dohen.1872 90 to 02 

Ditto , ditto . 18771 107 

India Debentures, 6 per Cont Aug.lH73 1«2} 

India Bonds, 4 per Cent £ 1,000 . 15 s. prem. 


Stotoerttermente. * 


CHARTERED MERCANTILE RANK Of INDIA, LONDON. AND OHINA. 

(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER,) 

COURT OF DIRECTORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

Ths Directors now proeont the Audited Annual Balanoo Sheet, Profit and Losi 
and Reserve Fund Accounts for the year ending 31st Deoember last. 

The profit for the your, after deducting charges, amounts to £49,47914s. 8d. 
Out of this sum a dividend of 4 per oent, amounting to £31,000, was paid on the 
1st July 1870, and a further dividend of 3 per cent, amounting to £16.000 Is now 
deolared, leaving a bal-uice of £4,479 14s. 3d. carried to Reserve Fund. The 
Dividend Warrants are in preparation, and will be transmitted to the Share¬ 
holders in a few days. 

Ah announced at the last interim meeting, provision is now made tor the 
final extinction of the liud and doubtful debts of previous years, to whioh have 
been added thoso upjicrtummg to 1870. The sum of £117,411 13s. lid, repre¬ 
senting the aggrogato amount of those losnos, has been dobited to ths Reserve 
Fuad Account, which, nflor crediting it with the above sum uf £4,479 14s. Sd, 
will thon stand at £37,068 Oh. 4d. 

The Directors regret on this occasion bolng obliged to reduce the Dividend* 
The year. &» n whole, lias been the most unfavorable for Eastern Exchange opera¬ 
tions within tho experience of the Diuik. On tho oilier hand, it la matter of eon- 
gratulatiun that in tho midBt of such trying difilculcies, the losses of ths year 
have been ooinparutlvely small. 

Tho business of tho Bank at its several branches for tho current half-year la 
more satisfactory and oncoumgiug than for sorao time past, and leads the Direc¬ 
tors to beiiovo in a better result than they have lately boon ablo to show. 

The Directors retiring on this occasion are Mr. J. J. Mackenzie and Mr. 0. J. 
Knikiuo, who being nliglblo, oflbr thomsolvos (br ru-olootion, and the Court ro- 
commend them accordingly. 

The Shareholders will have to appoint Auditors for tho ourrent year. 

65, Old Broad Street, GEO. G. NIOOL, 

4th April. 1871. Chairman; 

GENERAL BALANCE OF THE 
CHARTERED MERCANTILE HANK OF INDIA, LONDON, 
AND CHINA, 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ht DEOEMBER 1879. 


105 to 106 
par to 1 prem- 

102} to 103) 
par. to } prom. 
100 to 106 
108) to 109) 

107 to 108 
1 to 11 prem. 

1 to 1) prem. 
88 to 90 

104 to 105 
97 to 99 

105 to 106 
96 to 100 
03 to 95 
92 to 94 

103} to 104) 

t iar. to } prem. 

03) to 104ft 
103) to 104) 

103) to 104) 


Closing Pncos 
April 28. 


Ml8Cl.LLA.jr BOVS. 


Closing Prices, 
April 21 


208 

112 

100 ) 

02 } 

99) 

107} 

90 to 02 
107 * 

102) W 

19s. prem. 


Closing Prices, 
April 28. 


0} to 7i 
n to 1} prom. 
4 to 3) clis. 

3} to 3} dm. 


Bombay Gas (Limited) . to 7} 0} to 7i 

Ditto, ditto, New. 1} to If prem 1} to 1} prom. 

Ceylon Co., (Limited) . 4 to 3) <lis. 4 to 8) dis. 

Ditto, A Shares . 4 to 3) din. 3* to 3} dm. 

East India Land, Credit and > 

Finance (Limited). 1 6 to 6 dis. 6 to 5 dis. 

Madras Irrigation & CanalS 

(guar. 5 por cont by the >100 to 102 100 to 102 

Indian Government . ) 

, Norbudda Coal and Iron (1*.) 1 16 dis. to 1/10 prem 1/10 dis. to 1/10 prem 

Oriontal Gas (Limited). 7} to H) 7} to 8) 

Ditto. New.. .. 1) to 2 prem. 1) to 2 prem. 

P. and O. Steam Company .. 49 to 61 49 to 61 

Ditto. New, 1807.... 2 to 1 dis._ 2 to 1 dis. 


Joint Stock Banks. 


Closing Trices, 
April 21. 


Closing Prices, 
April 28. 


10 all Agm Limited, A . 7j[ to 8) 7} to 8} 

20 all Char, of India, Aus, & China. 13 to 14 13 to 14 

26 all Chartered Mor. of India, 1 «« 9i «o si 

London and China.J to zs " w 

20 all Eng. Scot, and Anst Chart.... 16) to 10) 10 to 17 

20 4 Land Mort. Bank of India, Ld. 3} to 3) dis. 3{ to 3) dis. 

100 all Do. 6 per cent. Debentures') hi tn at « 

186-4 for 30 years .j 83 to 80 83 to 8fl 

26 all Oriontal Bank Corporati on (£ )1_42} to 43 )_41 to 42_ 

INDIAN RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 

Principal and Interest Guaranteed by tho Secretary of State for India in Council. 


7} to 8} 

13 to 14 

22 to # 23 
10 to 17 
3} to 3) dis. 
83 to 80 
41 to 42 


LIABILITIES. 

(.'apiLiil paid up .. .. .. .. .. 

Current mid Fixed Deposits. 

Bills l'u\ nblo, Notes in circulation, and other sums duo to tho 
public 

Reserve Fund 

PlJOKIT AND I.ORS ACCOUNT-— 

Profit lor Year ending 31 «l Dcccmlier lb7»», 

oh below .. • • £40,479 14 3 

Less Dividend for Half-year 

ending 3<>th June 1870, £30,000 0 0 
,, aimed to Keservo Fund 4,479 14 3 


Com and Bullion .. .. . 

Gash with Hankers and Monoy at Call 
Giivcrnmont Securities.. 

Landed and House Property at Head Office and 0 ranchos .. 
Bills Mrcoi sable, in hand and cm Doposit, Loans, and other 
Debts, Ac., duo to the Corporation. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To Expenses of Management at Head Oltteo, Ton Branches, 

and 3ix Sub-Agencies fur tho year. 

„ Balance . 


By Gross Profit, for the Year ending 31st Deccmbor 1870, 

after deduction of Income Tax. 


Debenture 
Capital. 

Bate. 

Company* 

Closing Prices, 
April 21. 

Closing Prices, 
April 28. 

£237,505 

0 

Bombay, Baroda, and \ 
Central India.j 

102 

i 

to 104 

102 

to 104 

881,700 

5 

Ditto ditto. 

102 

to 104 

102 

to 104 

100,000 

4) 

Ditto ditto. 

99 

to 101 

09 

to 10J 

1,292,400 

5 

East Indian. 

106 

to 108 

106 

to 108 

1,800,300 

0 

Ditto . 

106 

to 108 

107 

to 109 

1,000,000 

4} 

Ditto* . 

99 

to 101 

90 

to 101 

440,000 

4) 

Ditto* . 

98 

to 100 

08 

to 100 


5 

Eastern Bengal. 

100 

to 102 

100 

to 102 

1,908,000 

6 

Great Indian Peninsula 

100 

to 103 

100 

to 103 

1,074,400 

5 

Ditto ditto . 

102 

to 104 

102 

to 104 

170,000 

6 

Great Southern of India 

101 

to 103 

101 

to 103 

100,000 

4) 

Ditto . 

98 

to 100 

98 

to 100 

910,000 

5 

Madras . 

109 

to 104 

102 

to 104 

409,800 

8 

Ditto . 

102 

to 104 

102 

to 104 

90,000 1 

5 

Oude A Rohilkund (Lm) 

100 

to 102 

102 

to 104 


£ i. <2. 
760,900 0 0 
3,368,049 19 10 

4,802,872 1 6 
37,068 0 4 


£8,073,690 1 IQ 

£ i. <f, 
1,803,440 0 6* 
477,344 0 4 
012,917 12 0 
224,800 8 2 

5,496,081 14 6 
£8,973,690 1 10 


£103,633 16 6 
49,479 14 8 

£163,113 10 0 

£153,113 10 9 
£153,113 10 _g 
£40,479 14 3 


By Balance brought down, profit for the year .. .. £40,470 14 3 

BE SERVE FUND. 

To amount written off for bud and doubtful debts up to 31st 
December 187i>, including the old outstanding accounts 
referre-d tom tho Auditors’ Certificates of former years £117,411 13 11 
To Balance earned down . . 37,008 0 4 

£164,479”14 3 


By Balance on 31st December, IhOO . 

Amount transferred from Profit and Loss Acount 


. £160,000 0 0 

4,470 1) 8 


£164,479 14 8 


• Transferable by endorsement, without stamp. 

GOLD AND SILVER Per Ounce. 

Foreisn Gold in Bars .. 17s. 8)d. to £317s* M. 

SilvertnBars (standard) ... 

Mexican Dollars .. *•- to 4i. lOfd. 

EXCHANGE. 

Banks Drawing rates on Calcutta..at 60 days’ sight. 1# 10M. 

Ditto on Bombs?. M . U. 


By Balanco brought down .. . £37,008 0 4 

GEO. G. NICOL, Chairman. 

J. MURRAY ROHERT8UN, \ 

J AS. J. MACKENZIE, J "irtciort. 

D. T. ROBERTSON, Chitf Manager. 

GEO- E. BERNARD, Chief Accountant. 

Iondon, 3rd April 1871.—Wo have examined the several Statements transmit¬ 
ted from the Managers of the several Branches, And also the Books and Vouchers 
in London, upon which tho abovo Account* have been framed, and hereby certi¬ 
fy to their correctness, according to such Books and Statomonts, to 31st Dooem* 
tier 1870. TURQUAND. YOUNGS A CO-, 

Public Accountants, 16 Tokonhouse Yard, E. C. 

London, 3rd April 1871.—We have examined the Returns of Bills ct Exchange. 


ncies. as transmitted from the several Managers, and are satisfied that snob 


have been made tor all bad and doubtfhl debts- 

GEO, CHRISTIAN, Auiitor. 
CHAS. H. PICKFORD, Auditor. 
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THE OBSEIVfI, 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 
(Published every Saturday in Calcutta.) 


OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

^ H theUberal spirit and the thought fal and »°h°l» rl y B tyle_wht£ 

visible is its 

It 1ft Wail Writtenr weil prrangod, well edited and well printed.—X«c* non 
Thus, JU, & r 

The artlolee ere ably written, the tone moderate, and It U altogether an 
aeqoieltion to the Indian Press .—Mofuuilit*, Feb. 9. 

To. print and style it le m peri or to any other Indian paper, and its articles aro 
Of the highest elans.— Indian Church Oatetie, Fist. 11. 

The Ihvourable critiques that hare appeared la different papers, felly bear out 
onr own opinion respecting this neatly-printed and ably-edited hebdomadal.— 
Bengal Tint*, Feb. 10. 

Tne prqieot of u master-mind, anil the offspring of a master-hand. —The 
Frogrttt, Feb 10. 

It promises to be one of the beet conducted Indian weoklies .—Hindoo Patriot , 


t pr 

Feb. h. 

Indeed, the paper bids fair to be a first class journal, and as Buch we 
all success.— The Bengaliee, Feb. 11. 

We wish tho Observer every success, and trust he may have many readers— 
Rangoon Mail, Feb. 18. 

It ie very woll got up and compares favorably with any of tho Indian weeklies 
WS have SOen.— Penang Argue, Feb. 12. 

SUBSCRIPTION PAYABLE IN ADVANCE- 
Yearly Els. 80 .With Fostago Re. 24 j Quarterly 11 b. 0, With Postage Rs. 7 
Half-yearly „ 11 „ „ 13 | Binglo Copy, 8 Annas. 

Established in 1820. 

C. LAZARUS & Co., CALCUTTA. 

(Incorporated with Shear wood fy Co.) 

/"lABTNKT MAKERS, Upholaterois, Billiard and Bagatollo 
Table Manufacturers, by appointment, to His Excellency tho 
Right Hou'lilo KARLOK MAYO, K.P.GCS.J, Vicoroy A Governor General 
of India, and to His Royal Highnerts the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G..K.T., 
G.C.S.I., Im)>orterH, Apprainors, Hoiiho anti Laud A gouts, General Furnishing 
Contractors, 60, 69, 00 A Ul, Ilentiuck St.ieot, Calcutta. 


wish It 


80LE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY’S PATENT 
BRIDGES. 

/"'J. LAZARUS & Co., .sonsibieoftlui very liberal .support extended 
to their Establishment during tho past fifty years, desire on 
this occasion to return to thoir lVionds and piitrmiH their most sincere thauks. 
To merit a cmitimuinco of that esteemed patronage will. C LuzurtiH St Co. I»eg to 
State, at all times ho thoir studious endeavour; nor will, they ho wauling*in any 
respect to maintam Lliat uniform oxcelleuco of workmanship, combined with 
eoonomic charges, with which tlieir establishment has hithorto boon lrtontillod. 

BILLIARD TABLES 

LAZARUS & Co., as Manufacturers, invito particular at- 
tontion to thoir large stook of full-aizo Billiard Tables, the 
euahions of which avo constructed on an ontirelv new principle, similar to thoso 
supplied by C. L. and Co. and now in use at Lho Bengal Club, and in most of the 
Clubs and Messes of the three Presidencies. 


CONSEQUENT 
^ LAZARUS & ( 


on tho numerous applications that C 
Co. have lately had from parties reayling at a 
distance from L'nlenttii to have (.him Billiard Tables ro-rushii mod on C. L. & 
Co.'s now principle, and as sending Lho old Cushions to Calcutta for that, purpose 
is attondou with gicuL dcluy, thereby occasioning much inconvenience, C. L. A 
Oo. have Iwon induced to keep a stock of Cushions on their new principle always 
on hand, which can tie lilted to any Table, the uucurnte length and width of tho 
Blftto Bed only being required. 

Up-Oountry Messes ami Clubs can, by thim seeuring a spare sot of Cushions, 
ensuro the constant use of tho Table- n desidorutum C. L. and Co. at e satisfied 
they will not be slow to appreciate, ns the incouvemoncn hitherto felt by the 
Table being unavailable for play during suoh timo as tho old Cushions uro under 
repair, hoe boou admittedly very great. 


JAQLIES’, BURROUGHES’, WATT’S a THURSTON'S 
BILLIARD POOL BALLS 

Billiard cloth, cues. Billiard and Pool Marking hoards, Tips, Chalk, India- 
rubber Strips for cushions aud ovory requisite for the Billiard Tublo. Billiard 
cu rtdowa renovated. Billiard Tubles repaired ami re-cushioned on their new 
principle, thereby making an old tablo as good ns now. 

B- B- B- 

In acoordanoo with tliolr ostnblishod pmctioo of introducing novelties to the 
Indian publio, C. Laxahub A Co. have pleasure in anuuimcing thHt thoy have 
made arrangements to supply the latest novelty in social and family amusements 
by importing the popular B. B. B. Tablos. Tho peculiarity of these m that on 
the one table tho favourite games of Bii.liabds, Battub, and Haqatbli.* may be 
played, thus affbrdmg a pleasing variety of amusement, concentrated on a single 
ooara at little more than the coat of ouo. Anticipating that the demand for these 
tables will bo large, C. L. A Co. nro prepared to supply them on very favourable 
terms, being a prEnoiplo of their busineas to furnish the host and most approvod 
artlolee of every kind, at the lowest rates consistent with oxcollonoe of quality 
and a fair trading profit. 


PURE OXIDE OF IRON PAINT. 

TTSED by H. M.’s dockyard, the municipality, the g. I p. and 

L/ B. B. A C. 1. Railways, Contractors, the P. A O. Uo., and B. I. 8. N. 


COm Ac., Ac. 


market. It is peculiarly 
MITCHELL ft Co 


Ae beat and cheapest paint to bo obtained in the ma 
adopted fer iron work of sll descriptions. Apply to 

11, Hununum Street. Bombay. C. E. 

CARR BROTHERS, 

Civil, NAVAL, ACC MILITARY TAILORS. ARO GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 

17. CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY. 

0, Edgware Rood, 9, Old Court House, 

, Loudon. Caloutta. 


ors IA L. 

THBU are some. imlR8!m on the Staff of Contributors to the Madras K*U» 
a. Gentlemen jflg ®«edoftt»e requisite ability, who are desirous of diaou*- 
from a liberal and independent stand-paint, are aotleto 
themselves in confidential communication with the Editor, from 
L information can be obtained as to the requirement# end honorarium 
of this Journal. 

Madras, 7th June 1871. 

Messrs. BADHAM & Go., 

HOSIERS, GLOVERS, & GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN, 

APOLLO HOUSE, 

WILL CONTINUE TO SELL AT THE FOLLOWING LOW RATES TO 
INSURE A SPEEDY SALE. 



HOSIERY—Fine Brown Ootton Half Hose, per doz. 

Fine Mixed Colours . 

Fine Fancy Btripes . 

Fine Super Colors ... ,, 

HOSIERY—Flue Merino Halt Hose, por doz. 

Fine Super Merino. 

Knickerbockers, Ribbed, perpAlr . 
HOSIERY—Fine Morino Under- Vests,} dozen for 
Fine Super India Gauze 
SHIRT 8—Bud ham's India Cloth, six for 

Badbam'a Hilkand Wool, six for 
Badham’B Pure all Wool, auc fi»r ., 
Bodhatn't* French Cambric, six for.. 
COLLARS—Shakespeare, per doz 
Dux, per doz 
West End, por doz 
Tail Mall, por doz ... 
f Block Felt Ihih .. 

( Black Felt Wm thing .. 

HATS, i Black Kelt Derby .. 
a I Black Felt Cunt'ib.. 
w (.Drab Full Cun tub.. 

/'Puke of Edinburgh 
sMAnuid J Tho Campbell Bow 
SCARFS. 5 Th0 WiudsoiB .. 

(.The ltomal “ Satin" 


R A 
lb 0 
11 0 
14 0 
16 0 
16 0 
10 0 

4 O 
20 0 
00 O 
80 0 
00 0 
48 0 
25 a 

5 8 
5 8 
5 8 
5 8 
0 0 
0 12 
0 0 
0 0 
5 12 
2 12 

1 4 

2 8 
2 12 


(Fine White Cambric, Hemmed, por doz .. .. 5 0 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 2 Fine White Cambric, Hemmed, Coloured Borders 6 0 
(.Fine Irish Cambric .10 0 

HOUSEHOLD LINEN—Damask Linen Table Cloths, Damask Napkins, Sheeting 
(Double aud Single). 


JEWELLERY-Gold Links, Solitaries, Shirt Studs, Pms, Ac. 

THUNKS, &c.—Ovorlund Trunks, Portmanteaus, Courier Bags, Rugs, lStraps. 
BugH, Ac. 


BADHAM & Co. 


Apollo Houso, Bombay, 1st Juuo 1871. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS ONLY ; guaranteed 
■L Free from Adhesiveness either in Sun or Rain ; finished express¬ 
ly for use in hot climates . no Tarred matter in used in our composition, which 
is perfectly pliable, and free of all spontaneously combustible mutter- Our 
tarpaulin* with ordinary usage will last for years. Tho Arsenal Fort William, 
has tested and found them all that wu describe, and, in addition, pi oof against 
Damp und White Ants 
Assorted bizr\s always in stock. 

All Tarpaulins mado by us aro branded 

F. HARLEY ft Co., Makers, Calcutta. 

Waterproof Clothing 

Ex Oodavery. 

F. HARLEY ft Oo. 


Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Regulation Size. 

F. HARLEY ft Oo. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sizes 

ALWAYS IN STOCK . 

F. HARLEY ftOo. 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY* 7 


TENTS I TENTS I TENTS I 
OF ALL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 

rpHBTenta made at this Institution are guaranteed to be of the beat material# 
A and in finish and quality superior to any other Tents made in India, The 

S ublio are cautioned agaipet purchasing Tente said to “ equal those made at 

uT-*“*-“ 


Jubbulpore. 1 ’ 


Jubbulpore, June I87L 


nimetrated priced Catalogue* gratis on application. 

B. RANKEN, Ueut^otonel* 
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rpHE INDIAN LIFE 

ILeG ISi'KRKD UNDER ACT XTeW 

Head Ofu-6 —MEERUT. 


COMPANY (Limited.) 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman, W. McLcuvy, Esq.,.. Manager, Hank of Upper Indm^fWml^t&L 
C. J. Collins, Esq. "■ 

R. R. Dean, Esq. ... Manager, Allahabad Bank* 

W. Hobson, Esq. .. ,, Mmtoorie Saving *' Sank. 

J. C. Parry, Esq. Lute Qenl. Manager, Delhi d; London Baal 

F. Peterson, Kan. ... Manager, Simla Bank CarjioraftoM. 

C. W. titowell, Esq. ... „ UuropenantiA Sernre Bank 

E. Warner, Esq. . Bar rioter-at-Law. 

Sheikh Ellaheo Bux 

MEDICAL ADVISER. 

William Moir, Esq., M.B., Civil Surgeon, Meerut. 

SECRETARY. 

D. Lancaster, Esq. 

AGENTS. 

Hill, Billon on, & Co., Calcutta. 

Tbit Company was formed towards the end of 1869, and has already received 
Substantial patronage from the public. 

The object for which it was established with n full direction in India was to 
secure the Indian public against h rcqiotition of sucli heavy losses us hu\o 
recently been siistaiiied by the collapse of certain Assiminee Olnces m England, 
where the entire management of tliosn institutions was located. 

Security.— To ensure alisoluto security, the f*”’ds of the company’ are 
invested only in Government securities.' The eon,, my is strictly prohibit!d 
from making advances on house or landed property or on stocks, shares or 
obligations of any company whatever, though sin.ii advances are usually 
extensively made by other Assurance companies. 

Policies are granted for whole life cdher with or without participation in the 
profits of the company according to '.tic scale of premium selected by the as¬ 
sured. Policies are also granted for short terms from one to ten years at 
moderate rates 

The Pm j total Form is simple in its terms and the romlitione of the 
policiee are liberal, all unnreettary rtetncfwn* having been removed 

The rate* of jnemittm uro meido ns modern to ns is consistent with eomph ft 
Kenrity of the assured. 

Advantage* of Attn, aure - Tt secures by a small montlilv, quarterly, hnlf-voailv 
or yearly saving a provision for widows and children. It, alibi ds opportnnu i of 
making a settlement prior to marriage It enables prisms to laGr money on 
life interests, it sociues sums of money contingent on panics coming of age. It 
enables debtors in event of dentil to satisfy their crcditon* thus saying the bor¬ 
rowers’ property from claims and sureties from loss 

Assurance in a sound company is Tar supciiMi to connexion yyitli a Pcn-unii 
Fund, for in the latter disc if tlui nominee dies all contributions nre forfeited and 
the subscriber loses the lienctit of all he has paid, whereas in the ease of a policy 
it still ensures and may he tnnde available foi nnv edit r purport# 

Forms oT Proposal, tables of mien, and all further information may be 
obtained by letter or on application to any of the Agents or to the Secretary. 

ANNUA h PREMIUM S 

Required for an assurance of Ra 1,000 for thn yylmle term of life. 


Mii.it v by AND Naval. 


■4 

Without Profits- 

With 

Profits, 

Without Profits. 

With Profits- 


Rs 

As. 

Rs. 

As 

Rs. 

As. : 

Hs Art. 

20 

31 

9 

36 

13 

36 

11 

P> M 

30 

87 

0 

42 

11 

41 

11 i 

47 7 

40 

46 

13 

63 

3 

60 

16 

67 1 t 

60 

61 

\ 

69 

10 

6.5 

7 

71 6 

60 

88 

0 

103 

0 

|K> 

o ! 

105 (1 


Meerut, 12th November 1870. 


D. LANCASTER, 

Ac eretai i/. 


P IICENIX FIRE OFFICE.—ESTABLISHED IN 17+2 

Unlimited. 

The importance of tin’s company’s tranHactioiis with the public may be judged 
from the fact, that, since Its commencement it has been able, to |»uy^,opO,noo(. 
sterling as Iohhch under insured risks and without a single call on its propnetors 
whoso liability is unlimited. 

The undersigned are authorised Lo issue policies in Bombay and the MoB.smI 
at the tariff rates of all the old established company, which are as low us the nature 
of the risks can justify. 

The rates on bungalows in llio Mofussil, and residences, offices, and godowii* In 
Elphinstone Circle, havo bocn lately much reduced, rarticulnvs on application 
at the Agency office A. C- BRICE A' Co., 

No. 6," Rampart Row, Bombay, 1870. Agents. 

T he queen* insurance company 

FIRE AND LIFE. . 

HEAD OFFICE.— Queen Inturanch Buildingt, Liverpool, 
CAPITAL.—(£ 2,000.000) Two Millions. 

Trustee*.—Sir Thomas Edwards Moss, Bart., Christopher Dusholl, Esq , and 
Edward Ilcatli, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

* Chairman —Bernard Hall, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman— R. W. Kelly, Esq. 

John Bateson, Esq, Pator Maxwell, Esq. 

John Bingham, Esq. Peter McLngan, Esq., M.P. 

T. Ridgway Bridhon, Eaq. ,Tnines Morion, Em| 

William Forbes, Esq. John T. Pagan, Esq , J. P. 

Andrew Galbraith. Esq. John Sharp, Esq. 

Charlton R. Hall. Esq. N. W. J. Strode, Esq. 

William Hind, Esq. J, B. Thomson. Esq. 

Patrick Hunter, Esq. Goo. B. Kerferd, Esq. 

Actuary and General Manager—J. Mnncrieff Mil son, Esq. 

Sub-Manager .—Thomas Walton Thomson. 

Bankere.--The Liverpool Commercial Bank, and the National Provincial 
Bank of England 

Auditor* —Messrs. Harmood, Banner « Ron, Accountants, 

Phytieiant.— James Turnbull. M.D., Liverpool; J. E. Pollock, M.D., London ; 
and F. H.$$edmftn, M.D-, Bombay. 

The rates of premuim for Fire and Life Insurances will be found as moderate 
aa those of othor first-class offices. Policies are issued under the L[fe branch of 
this Company recently established In Bombsy, on civil lives and military lives 
in civil employ. „ , 

For furtW information and particulars, and for prospectuses, Ao., regard* 
in? Fire and Life Insurances, apply % 

LAWRENCE A Co., 

BototWi 1>I JMMtry 1®71. Agents in Bombay. 


T HE BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (LnrttaD.) 
THE umlfntigncd givo promred to accept risks and issue 

pally ion envoring merchandise. go»A« in godowns, warehouses, dwelling 
houses, ur other iiwumble property, on favourable terms. 

Apply to FORBES A Co-, 

Bombay, 1st February 1871. Bocretencs and Managers. 


ESTABLISHED 17HL • 

P ibcies opened on warehouses and shops, merchandise, cfjgellinga, household 
furniture, and oLbcr iuauruule property, in BoMbay sad the Mofuasil ( at 
current mtvH by 

Bombay W\. PEEL, CASSELS, & Co., Agents. 

A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 
A ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED 1824. 

C1ITEF OFFICE: 

Bartholomew Lane, Hunk, London, E. C. 

3ROA1R3B ©tf ©VlRJBOWaOSST. 

PBEHinaxT-Bir Moses Montcfioro, Bart-, F*R B. 

y0’JCJSLjfl©WO3SSLO o 

.Tames Alexander, Esq. (Alexander, Fletcher * Go ) 

Pharles George Burnett. Ksq. (Barnett, lloury, Banbury, and Lloyd) 

George Tfenrv Bimiett. Esq. fJlvmplon Park. 

.Imnes Fletcher, Esq. (Alexander, Fletcher A On). 

Wil}jinn Gladstone. Ksq. (Thomson, llonnr A Oo). 

Riirht lfoii. George Joachim f-kmchon, M-P. 

Nimiiiel Gurilev, Ksq 

.biines Holme, Esq.. (Director of tho Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Purlin Mirmul.i I.iiiripson, Burt. 

Sampson Lucas, Esq (Lucas. Miclmlls A Co) 

Elliott Macmighten, Ksq.. (Vcnibor of the Indian Council) 

Thomas Masicnunn. Esq. (P:i ector of the Bank of England) 

Joseph Mover Monteflorc. (Director of t he Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Aiilhouv Do Botlisclnld. Burl, New Court. 

Ihiron Lionel Nathan Pc Itotlischdd, M P. 

Thuuias Charles Smith, Esq Oxford Square, Hydo Tark., 

Ar.37?lS5?(?flM8 

Lord Bn'limd (;ros\euor, M. P. 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq 
Kiehiml Moure, Kmj. 

FIRE RISKS 

Of an eligible character are accepted at mimmuu current rates 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The non-pnrticipating rales of premium for European lives resident in India 
have been very materially reduced, mul the undermentioned Agents are autho- 
used to decide upon Proposals submitted, to issue Policies, and to settle claims. 
The Life Reset vc Fund is over 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES 

which is irrespective of and In addition to the paid-up capital and the Fire 
Reserve Fund), being about :i<> per cent of Mm sum assured under the CJnm- 
puny’s Life Policies, and besides this there is the guuranteo of a subscribed 
Capital of not less than 

FIVE CHORES OF RUPEES 

coupled with the personal responsibility of a numerous body of wealthy Pro¬ 
prietors. For detailed Prospectuses, Forma of Proposal, Ac. apply to 

REMINGTON A Co , 
Agents for tbo Presidency of Bombay. 

QHURCH OF ENGLAND ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 

Established 1840. 

Empowered by special Act of Parliament 4 A 6 Vic , Cap. XCII. 
CAPITAL -Ono Million Sterling. 

Lifo Assurances of every description granted. 

Retiring provision combined with Life Assnrauco- 

Free Policies issued which can nevor altogether lapao through non-payment 
of Premium. • 

No extra charge for sea-passage. 

Reduction to European rates without Medical examination. 

Premium may be paid annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly, as desired. 
Fav«eo and Annoul&n lives insured. 

For detailed ProapcctUB, Ac- apply to 

» REMINGTON & Co., Agents. 

Bombay, 12th July 1870. 

L iverpool, London and globe insurance 
company. 


Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 

Capital £2,000,000 'Accumulated Funds £1,801,008 

Revenue Inverted Fundi* 

Fire Premium* . ^ « JH,S10 Capital .£ 802,760 

Life Premiums .. ..,,2 50.080 T.lfo Reserve .,2,878,020 

Interest .,,162,080 Reserve Fund . 071,410 

Undivided Profit .. 84,828 

£ 1,219 .636 £3,801,008 

Fire Department. 

Policies of Insurance against fire upon dwelling houses and other buildings 
in both the European and Nnfivo parts of lho Island of Bombay, are issued by 
thn undersigned on behalf of the com pani - 

The rate on pucka-built bungalows mi-unled ont-side the Fort of Bombay, or 
in nnv pnrtoftho Bombay Presidency, is now reduced to (8) six annas per cent, 
per annum- 

Life Department. 

This company oflbrs tho advantage of Fixed Bonuses accruing after five yean 
annual payment of premium, uncontingent on profits. Policiee are indispntabla 
after five years. Claims are payable thirty days after admission. Annuities 
are granted on very favorable terms. Tho undersigned will issue PoUdee on 
behalf of the Company. 

Agents in Bombay—RITCHIE, STSUARTA Do. 

Agonts in Calcutta—GILLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT A 0* 
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STANDARD LIFE ASSL'RANGE 

Established 1825, 

WITH WHICH IS NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 

COLONIAL AND FO REION ASSUR. 

T Attorn nee 

„ VQC Colonial l.vf't Assn ranee Company, the bllfcinCBS Of the Ullitcd 
will henceforth he conducted under the title oT 

THE SVANCARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

TJU annual revenue of tho Standard Company Is now upwards of UdoO/XO, and 
the accumulated fund* amount to upwards of £3,500,000 sterling. 



Local Boards and Aomen/* in India, and in all the British Colonics where every 
ftu’llity will be afforded in tho transaction of busiuoHs. and where premiums 
may be recolvod and claims paid. 

Immediate reduction of premium on return hi Europe, or uthei temperate 
climate, without medical certificate. 

Profit* divided every five yoars- 

The new Colonial and Foreign Prospectus may l>e lnul on nnpheation at tho 
chief ofilees of tlie Company, or to tho Agents at homo or abroad. 

- WILL. THOS. THOMSON, 

Manager and Actuary. 

D. CLUNi K tiUEGOH, 

Colonial ami Foreign Secretary. 


H. Prentie, Esq. 


Domiuy Boa no. 

. . Jflsri. 

A. H. Scuhlo, £mi|. 

Agents at Bombay 

The London, Asiatic and American Company, (Limited ) 


W. Nixon, E«q. 

A. K- Ashley, Esq. 


J^ORTII 


BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Spread Ait* of Par liana nt. 


Taid up Capital. 

Fire Resorvo Fund 
Fire Premium Reserve 


.. £ 250,000 
.." , 2P7>:! in 1“ 

.. 1HH.A1S 15 1 

-135, (MM 5 11 

TotalAccnmulatod Funds .. ... . 2 ,h3h,1Js In 11 

AnnualIncomofromFire,LifonndInvestments. HOl.HOl 12 y 
Agents in Rumbay, 

NV. NICOL & Co. 


MIE SOUTHERN INSURANCE: COMPANY, (Limited.) 


Reoibtered Capital—One Million Htkiu.ikg. 

Paid-up Capital . £ 100,000 

Rosorvod Fund .C 40,000 

Head Office— MELBOURNE. 

The undoraignod having been appointed Agents, m o prepared to grant Policies 
by Marino Insurance. 

-Bombay, 10th June 18«J. N- WADIA, SONS «fcUo. 


M 


SCHOOLS. 

RS. BIRCH'S SCHOOL, Woodbine 
few vncuuricR for Honrder Pupils. 


Lodge, NynceXftl-—A 


T HE REVEREND II. SELLS rectives private pupils at 
Hampton Court, Mussoorio, to prepare them for tho Public 
Schools at home, or for Examinations ill India. 


GROVE PARK SCHOOL, WREXIIAM. 

PniNOiPAt.,—J. PRYCR JONES, L. C. l’sc. 

A TTENTION i* rei-niectfully invited to the following facts :— 
1. The locality of tho School is remarkably healthy. 2. The 
premises are oxtonsivc, and fitted up with due regard to the comfort of tlio 
Pupils. 3. Every facility for recreation is afforded by the largo playground ond 
cricket-held which adjoin the house l. There is a snlhclont ahm of well quali¬ 
fied Masters, Including a ClaMsicol AIaster (H, A. in classical honours, Cam¬ 
bridge) and a rosldont Fionchmun. 6. At tlie Examinations of the College 
of Preceptors and the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, Pnpiln from the 
School have taken Honours In severed distinct brunches of Education, r. g., 
Latin, Tronoh, Mathematics, Book-keeping, and English, a At tlvo examina¬ 
tions by tho College of Precoptors, Certificate* wcio awarded to one-third of 
Oil the Pupils In the School, 7. At five out of seven Examinations by the 
College the hlghost place in Book-keeping was given to candidates from the 
Sohool. 8. Tho Principal earnestly endeavours to form in his Pupils a manly 
Christian character. 0. Tho Diet is liberal. 

Terms which aro moderate, and inclusive with lists of Successful pupils, on 
application. 

^ JOSEPH GILLOTTUS 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 

BOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. * 


> U^lg71t 


<fe Co., 


faked 1836. 

JG, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENTS. 

^ t nvTin* / 1®® Le ndenhsl l St. 

lce * . Londom. j 33 R6g0nt 8t , w. 

.. Bombay. 20 Sassoon's Buildings. 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 

Army Department. —Military, Regimental, and Mess Indents of all kinds prompt* 
ly and economically executed. 

Banking Department.—P ay, Allowances, and dividends drawn, and Remit* 
tances and investments effected upon flsvorahle terms. 
Interest allowed on Current as well as Fixed Deposit 
accounts. 

Gkneeal Department.—I ndents for goods of every description executed. The 
Bomliuy Agency undertakes local ^indents of all kinds, 
and executes through the London House all orders fbr 
European or American goods. 

N B —Constituent* are reminded that time, trouble, and frequently e xpens e are 
eared by instruction* being made fill and complete in the first instance. Where a 
margin t» intended to be given, its limit* should be stated. 

Tit inbit Department-*—The Globs Pascels Express undertakes the forwarding 
of goods and parcels by the quickest, safest, and moat 
economical routes throughout India. Uuropo, and the 
World. 

8PECIAL AQINCIE8. 

Geohue W. Wueatlby & Co. uro Solo Agents in Western India for the follow¬ 
ing firms:— 

Milliards (Patent) .Abbott A Nicholl .Birmingham 

General Joiners .Sami. Womsnam A Go.London 

Haberdashery .D. Nicuolson A Co .London 

Hardware .David Jones .Birmingham 

Ink, Printing .Buackkli. A Edwards .London 

Jewellery .IIabrison A Co.London A Birmingham. 

.Farad vr A Davby .London 

Lamps, Punkahs . Madden A Son .London 

Lithographic Presses .MacLVMK, MACDONALD, MaCGRBGOR 

Marine tingmes .Tackhon A Watkins .London 

Machinery, Saw Mills,fc Saml. Wohswam A Co.London 

Needles .. AuklMorali, .London 

Printing Presses , TI<»i*k i nso*. A Cope . London 

Type . , .. V. A J. Fig gink .London 

Sewing Mm hi nes .J Writ.. .London 

Shoe Thread .. Ui.i.athoknk A Co. London 

Watches , Dent A Co.London 

Wines . l.owi xthal A Solmr .Frankfort. 

„ . Sta mjhidgk A Turner .London. 

Soled parcels of YVu idies, Jewellery, Ac., Hre now on hand. Consignments of 
choice which, Printing PrcnHes, ntul Inks, Minting Paper, Sewing Machines, 
Ac , Hre daily expected 

Bombay, 1 st August ls7u. J. L. MADDEN, Agent. 


THE CALCUTTA MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

14 GOVERNMENT PLACE. 

By Appointment. 

LATK BUCKINYOUNG& Co., A.D. 1814. 

Indian Pianofortes. 

Broad wood A Suns' new Cottage 7 OctuveH, with tbreo Unisons throughout 
NVw Cotl.i^f Grand, with throe Unisons m Teror oml Trohie 
New Si-mi-Giimrl, ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 
Collaiid A Collard’s Sympathetic quaro Sond-Grand 7 Octaves 
ScmiTiiuiid 7 Octavos with three Unisons Treble. 

Boudoir Grand 7 Octaves, three Unisons throughout 
Sympathetic Pianofortes 

A consignment of the abovo expected very shortly from Germany. These 
instruments are made expressly for India, and will be sold at 20 per cent, below 
tlie usual [trice charged for similar Instruments in Calcutta. 

Shoet Musio- 

Among the nrcsont extensive stock of the above firm will he found the host 
modern, as well ns tho most admired classical productions of thn bent mas torn. 

Cash payments the 
1 * >r every six pieces 

, . _ _ . _ number without 

additional charge. 

C. GOULD, 

Calcutta, April 187°. Proprietor, 

THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVER, double-bottomed, engine-turned hunting 
case, of medium size, and with a first-class full plate Lever 


C§ 

J? 
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Holloway's Ointment und Pill*. - Systematic Treatment -Few statements ® 
are more 'wide of truth than tho assertion that for the cure of disease, the aUmg 
part alone demands attention, whereas both local mid general mischief requires 1 
redress. These medicaments boldly foce the evils they profess to remedy; , 
local relief and general purification progress together ; the diseased portion is I 
cured, the foul hole is cleansed. Holloway's Ointment rublied on tlie throat 
and west exercises the must beneficial Influence over sore throats, diptherla, 
and oough, whether resulting from catarrh, risthum, or bronchitis. This un¬ 
guent oots miraculously in arresting the extension of sores, healing ulcerations, 
curing ak fardlas^ ea, and completely stopping all destruct ive inflammations. - 


HAMILTON & Co. 

Begs to state that for some years past, their endeavour has been to introduce 
to their Constituents a good, reliable, English Silver Watch, at a really moderate 
Price. Owing to recent valuable improvements in the Watch-maker's art, by 
which tho aid of machinery has been brought to bear with marvellous success, 
they are now enabled to offeK the above watch, which they guarantee to be en¬ 
tirely English-made throughout, at the hitherto unprecedented price of Rs. 60 
cash, and tho same Watch in Gold Engine-turned hunting case, at Rs. 160 cash 
NOTE.— Our new Illustrated .Watch Pamphlet can be had fro* oh application. 
Orders redpoctfully solicited. a 

• * HAMILTON A CJo., 

Watch and Clock Manufacturers. 

Jewellers and Silversmiths In ordinsryOe his Excellency Earl Mayo, x. 

8, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. ' 


Printed for the Proprietor at th$ Perseverance Printing Praia, Bombay.—Published by Messrs, Wivan it Co., Calcutta.—-1W* June 1871 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.* 


LOCAL CESSES. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist" 

Sib,—A s tho Provincial Governments have lately discovered 
an admirable mode of increasing tlie land ruvenuo by local ccshos, 
there is less necessity of advocating a direct enhancement of the 
land revenue on the expiration of tho old leases. Tho now source 
of income has not tho drawback of compolling us to wait until tho 
old leases expire. In Madras, in Oudh, in the North West-Pro¬ 
vinces, and in tho Punjaub, the land rovenuo has been increased 
within the. current year to six per cent., and even to ten per cent. 
I am ready to acknowledge that this probably is the result of the 
protests unoeasingly made by the Indtim Economist against the just 
demands of the State being tampered with. But it appears to mu 
that as cultivation depends much on circumstances beyond tho 
control of man, an error committed by the settlement of the land 
revenue on the basis of the prosperous returns of certain years, 
must make its evil results felt for a series of years, while those who 
nrge that thg land revenue is lost to the State might bo satisfied by 
the readiness with which the Provincial Governments now make up 
the amounts due to the Qtate, in the case of prosperous districts, by 
a recourse to that admirable system of lofal taxation called tho 
“cesses.” 4 0. B. H. 

[Note by the Editor .] 

Our correspondent has no adequate idea of the State wants. It is not 0 bat GO 
per cent that is required.—E». /. jp. 


TENANT RIGHT. 

NORTH WEST PROVINCES. 


To the Editor 9f tho “ Indian Economist.” 

Sib,—A letter in your issue of the 15th July, headed “Tenant 
Right/* eallsjattention to a poinf which I think deserves considera¬ 


tion on tho part of all officers in the North-West Provinces who are 
engaged in dealing with suite for enhancement. The High Court 
has ruled that thero is no provision in the law to prevent these suits 
being brought year after yoar. Ordinarily, of course thero is little 
fear that any such thing would take place; but it gives a landlord 
tho power to indulgo in very harassing and vexatious proceedings. 
Many as are the faults and diffloultiea connected with the procedure 
which Act X. has rendered nooessary in tho decision of enhance¬ 
ment suits, and in spite of tho inequalities arrived at under that 
procedure, it can hardly be contended that it is advisable that 
noithor the landlord nor thff tenant should bo able to calculate on 
the permanence of the oontraot existing between them for more 
than a single year. The idea, moreover, is utterly opposed to the 
feelings of the mass of tho cultivators. They admit ouo reason, justify¬ 
ing the enhancement of their rout, and one only—that is, that as 
Government has raised tho revenue on tho landlords, they too must 
share tho burden. But the notion that tho landlord has a right 
to sue for enhancement after what has thus been raised at tho com¬ 
mencement of tho term of settlement is utterly unintelligible to 
them, and when it occurs, their protests are most vehement. Tho 
majority of tho zemindars too would admit the forco of their asser¬ 
tions.. Public opinion therefore ugroos with the theory that the 
security of a lease is advantageous to both parties concerned in it. 
It is therefore obviously dcsirablo that this result should bo attained, 
if possible, under the provisions of Act X. of 1861). 1 Ihiuk it may 
be effected ns follows : Suits for onhuucoment are laid under Clause 
I. Section 23 of Act X. If such suits are held to bo suits to 
‘‘ determine tho rat ob at which puttnlis and kabo diyats are to bo 
delivered'*, lot tho ryot be dime toil to demand under the sumo clause 
a puttah at the rates determined. Section 70 will then provide for 
tho protection of the ryot from vexations suits. For if “ the parties 
do not agree as to tho term for which tho puttuh is to be granted, 
the Collector Hhall fix such term, as under the circumstances of the 
ense ho may think just ami proper.” It further provides that such term 
should not exceed 10 years. This is all that is required; at 
any rate the ryot if he chooses can obtain a “ ton years’ leaRO,” 
but I am confident that in most cases tho parties would agree to n 
longer term. 1 do not for n moment assort that it would bo well 
j f Lnt very Jong terms should bo customary, for I think tho zemin¬ 
dars shea Id be enabled to raise their rents within tho term of 
settlomonlf^md not to allow tho rental to remain stationary for tho 
thirty years to come. Judicious enhancement by the zemimlars will 
lead to their own profit and to that of tho State, and it may often 
happen that where enhancement is now difficult, a lapso of ten or 
moro years muy enable the landlord to raiso tho rents of his 
tenants without in any way oppressing them or discouraging thoir 
industry. Vexatious enhancement can, however, profit no one, and 
if as I think the law provides a moans of proventing it, it ought to 
bo made uso of for the sako of thoso whose interests it is tho object 
of that law to protect. a II. 


A STATE LAND BANK. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist.” 

® IR » While you aro urging on the landlords of India that pro¬ 
perty possesses its right, its dutios are no® being lost sight of. The 
Bill before Council Tor providing that loans may bo made to 
farmers for the purposes of improvement is manifestly a step in the 
right direction. 

1 believe, howovor, that tho interests of tho country might bo 
subserved by adding to tho Bill a careful adaptation of the principal 
features of tho PosfcOffico Savings’Bank system as worked in England. 

It is notf netessary to recapitulate the attempts that havo been 
made to devote capital to employment in agricultural improvements 
in other countries. An excellent article in the Revue dee Deuce 
Mimdee, about eight months ago, discussed the subject. In com¬ 
parison with moro purely commercial transactions, works of agricul¬ 
tural improvement labour under the disadvantage of the want of 
means to realize promptly, and in tho early stages of works, such as 
reclamation and irrigation, want of punctuality in the payment of 
instalments of interest. * 

In commerce, the affairs which call credit into play, precede the 
effect it produces, and its instruments aro concerned with the adjust, 
fnent of transactions already concluded. To agriculture, credit must 
be first applied, and the transactions which call for its aid will result. 

8 I5 int * We ^ bought out by the ‘writer of the article above 
referred to, seems to me to supply arguments in favour of Govern- 
iBcnt undertaking the business of a Land Bank on a large scale, 
i • ^”? re fche motion, once popular, of the vastness of tho 
bune d hoards pf the ryot are delusions, as far as the„ Southern 
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Presidency goes. Still, a good deal of money ie put by from year 
to year, and with dne encouragement, might be more profitably in- 
rested than it is. 

The b access of the Post Office Savings' Bank in England has been 
singular; and in I860, according to a late return, 

£250,000 stood to the credit of Government, r 1,1 

readily' boliffitoh Talook Banks 
htreTttWould probably be unnecessary to grant depositors the 
privilege of drawing anywhere, as in England they can. The deposits 
might be largely employed in advances for the improvement of 
existing wells and tanks, andintho construction of new. As far as new 
tanks are concerned, until the new Local Committees are sufficiently 
organised and educated to look after tho matter, the greatest care 
would be necessary, before committing suoh funds to an invffiftment 
of whoso success there could be a doubt. 

In tho oaso of wells, ryots commonly borrow at 18 j>er ceut. the 
200RnpoHSor so which it takes to build a well, and thns, if it waters 
3 acres, subject thoir land to a charge of 12 Rupees per ncre. The 
security of land alone would not be enough to cover the loan in most 
oasos. In this distriot, where the average holding is bnt 8 acres, the 
average ryot could without difficulty get his application backed by a 
brother ryot.aud care might easily bo taken that the land hypothecat¬ 
ed was likely to sell for the fall amount of tho loan. Re-payments 
might bo made in easy instalments or a permanent addition to tho 
assessment made. 4^ Rupees would bo enough to cover tho interest 
required on the capital lent, and this amount would bring tho assess- 
xnont on the land undor tho well to about 0 Rupees, which could 
roadily bo paid. The gross produce in this district may In) taken 
at 12 Hnjwos per aero ou unirrigatod land, and 48 Rupees per aero 
under an ordinary woll. Tho expenses of cultivation are, in 
eithorcaso, about half tho produce. 

Where (Government, not Zemindary) land is nndorlet, the tenant, 
a puttnlulur, would huvo to agree as to the terms before borrowing. 
In evory district, extension of existing Hanks is possihlo, and tho 
work might ho done with sufficient profit ; but tho deposits could 
not for many yours bo expeoted to permit of large works boing 
undertaken Only the established assnranco that they could pat 
in their money, keep it safe, got 0 per cent, for it, and draw it out 
wheu tlmy liked, would induce tho poor ryots to uso tho bonks. Tho 
rioh ryots could not bo expeotod to uso them : th y can lend money 
at much higher rates than ouy Bonk could givo thorn, though its 
operations might before long bring down the rate of interest they 
now obtain.—I remain, your obedient servant. 

July 27th. C'. 9. 

DISTRICTS, MAORAS. 


DIVISION OB’ THE RENTAL IN OUDH. 


did, and does notcm^^^aocumulate wealth, whioh at the end of the 
period of might. be justly demanded from hjm by Govern 

jpent. Thej^lc is that he procreates about Up to his means. The 
gpl flrof unparalleled prosperity has bM*'Wiiri»d by an unpor- 
_ r dumber of marriages, and If we hqfl spy trustworthy ftotMos on 
. ip subject, it would probably be found tha& the births next year will 
be at least twenty-five per cent, in eptoees bf those of 1669 or 1870. 
Eventually, the increased production is afi absorbed by an in¬ 
creased population living on thegravenue, in veiy much the asms 
conditions of wealth and comfort as their less numerous ancestors. 
These conditions are not far removed from the minimum requi¬ 
site for existence, and we can no more starve the sons than we 
could their fathers. The only remedy is to treat tlyj land as a private 
owner, and regularly apportion the reuts to the production. The alterna¬ 
tive is in fact between a permanent and a yearly assessment. With¬ 
out expressing any decided opinion, 1 am not myself able to propose any 
scheme for making the latter, and, I think, the more desirable plan 
work. 

There is, however, another cose in which perhaps Government might 
with advantage interfere, and which arises out of the absurd applica¬ 
tion of the theory of freedom of contract to land in India. The huge 
tfdookdars will be contented to live on the best income they can obtain, 
without performing the troublesome duties of a landlord. In villages 
not yet occupied by hereditary revenue eaters, a class of contractors, 
uudifttiuguiMhuble from them in an economic point of view, will start 
into existence. They will increase and multiply much as other men in 
similar circumstances, nud though they may have no legal rights against 
the State, there they will be, nud nt the end of thirty years it will be 
as impossible to get tho revenue, which is their sole means of sub¬ 
sistence, as if they weie protected by a hundred laws or the prescription 
of centuries. 

OrDii, July 1871. * X. Y. Z. 

[Note by the Editor.'] 

It will evidently Mirprme our correspondent to bo infonaod that the Settlement 
department of the Ityohrari districts of B >mbay look upon the proposal to take 
6» cent of tho rental a* •* an abMtmlity,” and never exact more than 89." —Ka. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 

- - ♦- 


BOMBAY. A BEACON. 

An idea seems, to be entertained in this country that tho 
masters of political science have pronounced themselves in favour 
of direct taxation, and that the practice of raising revenue by taxes 
upon connrtodities, or indirect taxation as it is called, is held by 
them to be mischievous and unsound. Tho fact however, 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist. 1 ’ 

Sin.—The profound aympatliy which I feci with the aim of ymir 
articles on the assessment of the land rovenno, and the unqualified 
assent which 1 give to their theory, make me anxious that, you should 
supply a great defect, which in my humble opinion depu es them of 
any hut a theoretic value. 

Yon lia\n never, as far us 1 know, pointed out how tho question is 
variously atrocted in different parts of India by different social condi¬ 
tions. 

To take Oudh, as an instance. It has been, certainly, for the last six 
hundred years a diminutive linjputnna, and a Rajput ia, or conaiders 
himself, entitled to live on rent. In spite, of frequent clan wars, their 
condition of life was eminently favourable to the production of large 
families, and l know instances where tho representatives of a single 
chief have, in 12 or 14 generations, amounted to nearly two thousand 
persona, instances where tho accuracy of the geneulogy hus been 
conclusively proved by the divisions of tho ancestral villages. 

The old Oudh government hold your theory fanatically, and con¬ 
sidered themselves entitled to the whole rent of the land. Theoretically, 
they were us unquestionably right ns you are. But, in attempting to 
enforce their \iows practically, they entirely overlooked (what I venture 
to think you do not realize with sufficient clearness) that they thereby 
doomed to starvation hundreds of thousands who had hitherto lived on 
the Government revenue. Their rents could only be collected by the 
most violeut oppression, and os they were opposed everywhere by the 
strong vitality of clan-organizations, the result was a protracted anarchy 
which had m fact ended iu their complete defeat when we took 
over the country. A new Government is entitled to succeed to 
the whole rights, as well as the whole duties of the rulefl whom it 
displaces. 

This wee the problem which we had to encounter whtitt we annexed 
the province, and it met with the, as I think, satisfactory answer, that 
the least which would support tho old zemiudari bodies tree fifty per 
cent, of the rent. Fifty per cent, was therefore the uecesoaiy limit to 
the Government demand. 1 may remark in passing that this is about 
one eighth of the gross produce. 

It is obvious that the proportion would be much higher under a 

3 'otwari assessment, or in fact, anywheiis where there was no large 
ass which had for generations lived solely cn the revenue. If an 
outsider might hazard an opinion, I should say, that in the Central 
JProvihtoae one-fourth might have been taken with equal advantage to the 
Central Government and the local population. The census has a most 
direct pairing on the queltion of thirty yean' assessments. If the 
population increases as fast as the Value of tho land, a thirty years* 
asseasnnbt is, in fact, perfoanant. I myself think that it wifi increase 
in about the same proportion. A Hindu is content to tiys es his father 


simply is this, that political science teaches that were the world 
other than it really is, that were men generally truthful, 
ami honest, and prudent, and wise, and that if in the Utopia of 
their residence it were needful to raise the vast revenues which 
the statermuiship of modern times has necessitated and de¬ 
mands, this enlightened and virtuous Utopia would nerve itself 
to sustain the unpleasant, but really economic, method of Aired 
taxation in preference to any other. In other words, direct taxation 
is theoretically, in Utopia, the fairer and the more economic 
method of the two ; while the unfortunate fact is that in this 
real world in which we live, move, and have our being, it is the 
most unfair and oppressive of all methods that have been devised. 
Where are men generally truthful, honest, prudent, and wise 1 
Thoy are the reverse of all-this, and bocause they are neither 
truthful nor honest, the only way of taxing them fafrly is to tax 
them indirectly ; in other words, to tax them in ways they cannot 
evade, since undor the direct system the honest and truthful pay, 
and the dishonest, and untruthful do not. So again, because men 
generally are neither wise nor prudent, it is necessary to 
accommodate ourselves to the fact, and to levy taxes in a 
way that neither their want of wisdom nor of prudence may 
render abortive. Direct taxation' very soon reaches its 
utmost endurable limits even in the wealthiest Communities, 
while to attempt to raise a large revenue by suoh methods 
from a poor population- is simple insanity. The school of 
fanatics which sprang up some 30 years ago at homo, 
calling itself the Liverpool Reform Association, succeeded for 
a while in impressing the popular mind with the notiofe that 
the plan of indirect taxation ought to be abolished altogether, 
and the expenditure of all countries met by direct taxes 
upon property or income. The school has died out everywhere 
but in this country, modem experience having shown in the most 
conclusive manner that direct taxation is simply unendurable 
as soon as it becomes heavy. For many years America was the 
groat example to which we %0ro h po4uted, while the Aracri- 
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hq financiers, than whom the world has s^^fcgne*bler, were 
compelled to abandon the direct system it 

Kwanw necessary to raise a Uwfge income. In our 
wo are aU^&tmilior with the objections which lie against the^ 
income tax, a tax declared even by its supporters to be odiou*, 
unjust, and oppressive «in the highest degree, while a 
Committee of the House of Commons has declared thiB charac¬ 
ter to be inseparable from the tax. An attempt to raise 
£30,000,000 a year by an income tax in our own country which 
is the richest in the world, would be nearly impossible, while 
we raise forty-five millions a yoar without appreciably burden¬ 
ing anyone by taxes upon commodities. And yet M. Thiers 
is being fiercely assailed by the English Press for declining a 
task whioh even in our country would be declared impossible. 
We are not defending his budget in detail, but we say that in 
so far as be has determined to trust mainly to indirect taxation, 
he has shewn sound practical wisdom, and has adopted a course 
which wq ourselves should have been compelled to adopt in simi¬ 
lar circumstances. A few years ago, however, before the Liverpool 
school had exploded, shadow political writers affected to regard 
a belief in direct taxation as the mark of men who were in 
advance of their times, and we have unfortunately had leading 
men in India, within the last ten years, full of these views, who 
have given a complexion to the course of Legislation upon tho 
subject. The most influential of them was Sir lWtle Frero, 
one of the best intentionod men that ever set foot in the coun¬ 
try, but one of the very weakest. His chief dread seemed to be 
lest the world should hold him to be an inch behind the most 
advanced men of his time ; and the. influence of Ins counsels 
upon tho course of official thought is traceable to this day. He 
would have signed away the land revenue of the country ,1 
abler men than himself had ndt stood across his path, while the 

people of Bombay owe directly to him all the embarrassments 

brought upon them by tho Municipal Act of 18(h> Who said 
Sir Bartlo, could hear patiently of town-duties m Bombay, while 
the towns of England wore raising their revenues by direct 
rates on houses 1 A more superficial man never rose to powor, 
nor a more amiable one. You cannot deal hardly with lum if 
you would, but he was weakness itself as an administrator. 
We have now painfully to undo his work, and to encounter the 
odium of seeming to advocate a retrograde policy, the fact 
simply being that Sir Bartlo Frere committed the Island to a 

course of stupendous folly. . 

' Political economists do not profor direct tant.on to ...direct. 
It ia tho namelcBM fanatics of tho sconce who do so. 1 Iw ...asters 
of tho science speak plainly enough upon tho subjected to I s 
that in tho world in which wo live, taxes upon co.nmod.tK.s 
are the best practicable taxes wo cun levy. Wo .mist lay st.op 
upon this point, because tho Government ot Ind.a, down even to 
this day has got the old leaven of delusion working m its 
Council Boom. The attempt to substitute a house tax oveij- 
Shero foV*octroi dutjps, and tho ilUoncealed dislike with which 
the latter are regarded, aro reminiscences of Sir Bartle hreres 
ascendancy. You may lay it down as an axiom of all finance m 
M i. that the direct presentation of a lull for taxes by the 
machinery we are compelled to employ moans terrorism 
oppression, and disaffection; while it is simply impossible that 
such taxation should ever be really productive. 

8m Bartle Frerb’b Act decreed not merely a new constitution, 

but a new fiscal system for the island; and it is from this last 

error that M its embarrassments have arisen. The Act 
. . .-De-i 0 f the old Town Duties of tho place, and tho 

f^Ttou what was erroneously believed'to be the English 
!iLn of direct rates upon house property in their room. Tho 
Klan who drew the Act, and the exponents of its provi- 
; to the Council room, all feU into the extraordinary 
of confounding the levy of an income tax upon house 
with the Municipal rates levied at home upon the 
of such property. Behoving with all their heart in the 
Simrf^tesystem which prevails in the parishes of our own 
^therThought they were imitating that system when 
fhl^toireed tbattibe Municipal resources should for the fhture, 
be derived from a tax upon house property in the island of 5 to 
2 Aug. 


10 per cent. Misled by the term house tax, they in fruit decreed 
that the Municipal expenditure of the island was for ihe fiittare 
to-be met by an income tax upon one description of income only, 
hoitgAproasrty. Had they but imposed 


fAirly a _ _ 

less objection to the course, but they exempted all ineomes what 
ever, but this one special kind. That they did so in total ignor¬ 
ance of that they wore doing, the debates prove in the most 
absolute manner. They speak throughout of this special income 
tax upon house property, under the belief that it was the samo 
thing os tho English house tax, the foot simply being that tho 
tax they were imposing was a tax upon income, the income of 
a single cladfl^ alone,—while the English house tax is simply a 
tax upon expenditure. Unfortunate ^ud unjust as this error 
was, they contrived to cap it by another, and that was the decree 
that in place of tho old system of raising the Municipal income 
by taxes upon commodities, or town duties, those duties should 
bo abolished altogether in favour of tho system of direct rates. 
Now this error htw been fatal to tho peace of tho community, 
and to tho working of the new Act. Had they made tho least 
exact enquiry into the economic foct,H of the condition of 
tho pooplo, they would have seen at onco that the attempt to 
raise tho income required by the city, under a system of direct 
rates would bo simply a gigantic fraud. There were no statistics 
to guide them, and thoy made wo say a stupendous bhuuleiy 
Tho dislike which is commonly avowed for statistics, springs in 
the great majority of instances from unwillingness to accept their 
teachings. We owe almost every social and economic reform of 
tho ago to thi| science, for it is the great weapon with which 
selfish ignorance is being everywhere overthrown in favour of 
enlightened and disinterested legislation. T hat statistics may 
be so carelessly compiled, or so disingenuously treated os to bo 
useless in the one ease, and misleading in tho other, is of courso 
true ; but to ask us to abjure their use, or to refuse thoir teach¬ 
ings when thoy admit of easy verification or disproof, is tho 
counsel of idleness or of dishonesty. Now tho statistics of 
Bombay prove beyond tho possibility of cavil, the error made in 
attempting to wring the Municipal income out of the pockets of 
the single class of house owners, and tho absolute need there 
is of recasting the fiscal system of the island altogothor. 
Let tho # reader look for a moment at the following statis¬ 
tics of tho number of persons inhabiting each house in tho 
I’nitcd Kingdom and its principal cities, and at tho number 
of persons to each house in the principal districts of Bombay :— 


-Dongrcc 

Population. 

6 *,2‘i0 .. 

Per haute. 

83 porsons 

.Market 

... 75,4 "J 

.. „ 

Dholtco Tula .. 

.. 71,70i .. 

. .. 68 ,, 

OomercHiry 

.. 03,' 20 .. 

6S „ 

Mnudvoo 

.. 41,152 .. 

.. 48 „ 

Fuuniutwady • ■ 

. 22,620 ... 

.. 47 „ 

Chuck! a 

.. 41,442 ... 

.. 45 ,, 


Now the direct rate system at homo falls upon a. population 
housed at the following rates :— 


Birmingham . 

LetHU 

Liverpool 

Loudon 

Manchester .. 

Glasgow 

England, generally 

Scotland 

Ireland 

WuUih 

Channel Islands 


Population. 
938,808 
227,18» 
482,460 
S/Tty-no 
357.070 
401,715 
18,064,444 
9,<‘63,294 
6,764,549 
1,111,780 
149,447 


Per houte, 
5 7 pornone. 
53 


Thus while in England, under this system, tho taxes fall upon 
one person out of every five, six, or seven, that is, upon every 
family, in Bombay they commonly fall upon one person out 
of every sixty, seventy, or eighty, or even in some cases 100 
or 150. Now even at home it is complained that vast numbers 
escape contribution under this system who ought to pay; and 
the English Municipalities are anxious to discover some indirect 
mode of taxation that may reach them. Even at home we 
say the system is complained of as unfair, although it reaches 
one in every 5 or 6 of the population. Hero it is 50, 80, 70, 
and even 80 and upwards, while so totally onsuited is the 
system to tho circumstances of the people, that it ifmill com¬ 
plained that the area of collection is too wide, and should be con¬ 
tracted. InsteadjOf resorting to oocupiers at all, there is such 
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difficulty in collecting the police and lighting rates that the 
Justices have been repeatedly advised to go to the 15,000 owners 
for all the rates. The demand is siuiply on irony upon the 
situation to which the Act has reduced the Executive, ^ 

goj^^^^^0^angu^BBilUii 4 ^Q.JB!ir7n^ahvT*the system 
wSSHIWS^great wards into which the city is divided. AVe 
take then the Maudyee and Market districts, a rich and poor 
one, lying contiguous to each other, and affording between them 
a fair illustration of tho working of the system. Their {popula¬ 
tion is as follows :— 

Population. Hows. 

Market .75,4^2.1,*8') 

Mnudvoe . 41,152. 851 

f’hnukla .41,412. 934 


There arc thus 70 persons to each house in the Market, 48 
in Mandveo, and 44*3 in its sub-division Chuckla, and the rutuH, 
according to the returns of a lato year, fell exclusively upon 
3,133 persons. ■ That is to say, these three thousand persons 
paid everything; the remaining 150,000 nothing. The rates 
foil upon those men somewhat as follows :— 


Onu pornon was taxed 
9 jKjrsunH each .. 
26 ,, 


Its. 2,150 
„ 1,2* K) 


(’an anyone wonder that there aro 7,000 distress warrants 
running in Bomjywy for rates levied in this infamously cruel 
way i If we allow that each man was married, and allot to 
him tho average number of children in each family in the island, 
—tho population being an adult population in tho main— the 
3,000 tax-payers in those districts represent a total numbe 1 ' 
of 8,360 men, women, and children. Thus the taxes fall with 
confiscatory violence upon tho few, while tho 150,000 nc\er 
receive a visit from tho tax gathoi’ey at all. Tho 3,000 of course 
complain bitterly, and fill the town with their out-cries. For 
the tax-gatherer pussoa by the 70 persons, and falls with tho 
weight of an avalanche upon the 71st, and the wiseacres of the 
local press then complain that the taxes are most oppressive. 
Is it a satisfactory reply to this disclosure to affirm that in one 
way or other, tho rates percolate through those victims to the 
150,000 boyotid i As a matter of fact, it is certain they do not. 
But were it evor so true, where did tho Bombay community 
get the right to lay upon their victims tho burden of col¬ 
lecting in 70 driblets the heavy assessment thoy force 
from ttymi in a lump. The course is a violent injustice, with¬ 
out excuse, and without precedent. Wuro the percolation 
perfect and complete, tho system would still have to be con¬ 
demned. We have boon at considerable pains, to analyse tho 
Oenms of 1864, aud find that the population is. made up as 
follows :— 

Merchant*, flankers, Civilians, Jtc., and their families,. 63,019 
Shopkeepers and their families ,, iT',707 

Artisans and labourers .. sri.Gla 

DuiiicMiicH and other servant*.. 94,110 

Profession!!, Doctors, Iriest*, Writers, Teacher*, Ac f 8,750 

Boul men nml Uarboiirmen .63,974 

Soldiers, Pohcomon, Hatnals, ItHiuonseea.3.iju79 

Prostitute*, Musicians, and Boggara .4 *,246 


Look at that population, chiefly adult, and then say that tho 
right way to tax them is by direct rates on rental when they are 
living 60, 70, and 80 in a house. If the question is approached 
with candour, the conclusion is certain that there is no possible 
way of taxing such a population equitably, but by taxes upon 
articles of consumption; and that the revenue of the island 
muBt be raised by indirect taxation of some kind or other. The 
taxation of the island is not heavy: it is exceedingly light, but 
most iniquitously levied. 

The direct rates constitute two-thirds of the whole amount 
of the Jljmtion of thd city, or £200,000 out of the £300,000, and 
as thefTall upon 15,000 or 16,000 men only, what wonder that 
there is suffering. They are making these few thousand men pay 


the taxes of thjJ^Sole island, upon the pretence, tfcat they perco¬ 
late thrgjU£fc?tne few to the many beyond, while the pretence is a 
Look at the fact of 100,000 domestie servants, in the 
"island, living in comfort, and all saving money, and not one of 
them being taxed a rupee. Now, it is an axiom of political 
science that a system of direct taxation, based upon the exemp¬ 
tion of largo classes, is confiscation, and uothing else* It is 
quite true that the house owners of Bombay, a mere frac¬ 
tion of tho people, are grievously burdened, byt simply beoause 
the masses of the community are untaxed altogether. 

And now, as to the appreciation of this rate system in our 
own country. It is as much one of tho questions of the day 
there, as here. It is tho fact that at the very moment when 
they were madly sotting up this system in Bombay, they wer e 
finding it utterly intolerable at home, although the system 
might reaso nably have been expected to work there if anywhere. 
The Loudon Economist , a groat authority upon these subjects, 
wrote recently concerning this very system of direct rates as 
follows :— 

“ The radical defect of the present system of local revenue is its 
dependence on a single source and its emphatic want of elasticity. The 
owners of property and the occupiers of taxable houses are only a part, 
and not the larger part perhaps, of the locality to be dealt with. The 
thing to be sought after is a load revenue from several kinds of con• 
sumption, something corresponding to the ceise and customs duties of 
the National Exchequer." 

Tho direct system is thus felt to he unjust and oppressive, 
whore the rates fall upon one person in every 5; what must they 
then be when their weight is concentrated upon one person out of 
every 70, 80, or 100 I Let us now seo what economic authorities 
really do say about the respective merits of direct and indirect 
taxes. Air. Mill says : - 

“ hi so far as tho house-tax falls on the occupier , it is one of the fairest 
and most unobjectionable of all taxes. * * * But even a house-tax 

Iuih inequalities and ronsequeut injustices, no tax iH exempt from them ; 
and it is neither just nm politic to make all the inequalities fall ill the 
Mime places by calling upon one tax to defray the whole, or the chief 
part «»f the public expenditure.” 

Could human language more explicitly condemn what wc are 
doing in India, where we make the tax fall upon tho owner, and 
arc told that we ought to take every rupee we require out of 
this one source of income. Now mark what a great authority 
(McCulloch) says in support of such taxes as the town duties :— 

“All attempts to assess individuals in proportion to their incomes, must 
necessarily miscarry, and will most likely be in the end productive of 
more evil than good. Nothing therefore remains but to adopt the best 
practicable tares, and these appear to be duties on commodities or on 
, expend it a re." 

Mr. Laing goes a great deal further, and says :— 

“ Magna. Charta is to the common man a trifle, a straw, compared to 
tho giv it social right of paying taxes only for what ho consumes. Exemp¬ 
tion fioni direct taxation iH the main point of difference between the 
taxation of the subject of a free and of a despotic State, ft citizen 
and a serf.” 

Another considerable authority, Mr. Greg, says 

“ There >" no tax to which objections do not apply i no tax which is not more 
or less iiioijuitablc in its pressure, injurious in its operation, and annoying In its 
collection. This objection, though from its universality not decisive against 
any particular tax, u decisive against making it the only one. It is in a 
variety vf imports that ire are to look for the eolation of the great problem, how to 
make taxation equitable and endurable ■ * * The apparent merit* of direct taxation are 
apparent only. Finally, taxation whether direct or indirect, cannot be, and ought 
not to lie, ' confined to a few ; to approach this, verges upon confiscation; to 
recommend it, is to preach Jaqnerie and spoliation." 

What could mnro expressly condemn what thoy aro doing in 
Bombay, whoro they are making the whole weight of the taxos fall 
upon one in sixty, seventy, and eighty of the population, and 
where tho mischievous folly is preached up that the many ought 
not to tx> taxed at all, but that the bouse owner ought to bear 
all tho burdens of tho place. Adam Smith says, that “ the sub- 
ejects of every State ought to contribute towards the support of 
11 the Government as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
“ respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue, which 
“ they enjoy under the protection of the State, and that in tho 
“ observation or neglect of this maxim consists what is called the 
“ equality or inequality of taxation while Mr. Dudley Baxter, 
in his late book upon taxation, affiroa “ No man who is able 
“ to labour ought to owe either fcis home or protection to 
u the charity of others, or to throw upon them his fair share 'of 
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“the burden; but that every individual,Tn^^roportion to his 
“ abilities, ought to contribute to the expenaes^^^State." 

And thfe brings as to remark that eoommiisti^^s^Leven 
lay down the rule that we must not tax necessaries of EhSpXl^ 
the salt tax of India, ye have a good instance ofthe fact that taxes 
upon necessaries may sometimes be the best taxes we could 
levy. So simple are the tastes of the people, so inartificial their 
mode of life, that you must either tax thorn through the neces¬ 
saries of life, or let them go uutaxed altogether. Accommoda¬ 
ting ourselves to ibis fact, we raise a net revenue of £6,000,000 
sterling a year from salt, ami the man has no knowledge of 
India who will affirm that there is any other mode oj>en to us 
by which we could get that amount of revenue, against which 
ten times as many objections might not bo raised. Again, a rag 
of some kind or other upon the loins is a necessary, but we tax 
piooc goods 5 per cent, for all that And once tnoro, what 
do we think of the practice of taxing wetter at homo for 
municipal purposes ? They are doing ** in Manchester ; and ■ 
they have been making preparations for doing so in London, 
and other cities. Thu fundamental principle of all successful 


and would not be held back from levying the duties, and 
such dues are levied not in London alone, bat in Brighton, 
Dublin, Newcastle, and other towns. There never was a 
more deplorable blunder than the system of finance igno- 

affirmed that for every rupee which finds ite wa$ into the Muni¬ 
cipal Exchequer from these direct rates, five rupees are taken 
out of the pockets of the people by the machinery employed in 
collecting it. Direct taxation of the masses never has been suc¬ 
cessful in Indio, and novor can be. We could have no better 
authority upon this subjoct, ilian the Local Government of Bengal, 
and he says 

'* All history and all experience show that direct taxes are unpopular 
in ull countries, and that they are especially unpopular in India, where 
oven in a minute form they have already on Home occasions excited 
a l»opulftr reaiatance, usually foreign to the character of tho people. 
That direct taxes levied from a large proportion of the population 
will be detested is, I think, unquestionable." 

Concerning a house-tax in particular, he says :— 


taxation is that it shall read the wastes, while tho notion is 
fostered in India that tho massos should go free. If so, wo 
may make up our minds to disease, filthiness, and death, for tho 
few cannot conservo for the many. Dealing with this question, j 
McCulloch explicitly vindicates “a modorate tax on corn or ! 
other necessaries,” and warns us against “ laying stress in the 
matter of taxing necessaries on theoretical principles,” and says, 

“ In truth the practical influence of taxos on necessaries depends 
principally on their amount, ami on the state of the country in ; 
which they are imposed.*' The Duke of Argyll writes quite J 
recently on the same subject;— ' 

| 

“ I do not concur with thobe wliojpmk of elite)turning .1 very strong ' 
feeling as to the morality of taxing such an easily and widely produced 1 
necessary of life as salt. Tho justification which has been suggested ns 
the only one for this tax is the only justification *»f any tax, namely, 
that tho produce is spent for the benefit of the people, and that it in so 1 
levied as to be as little oppressive as possible on all grounds of general ( 
principles. Salt is a perfectly legitimate subject of taxation. It is impossi. j 
ble in any country to reach the masses ofthe population, by direct taxes. | 
If they are to contribute at all to the expenditure of the State, it must | 
be through taxes levied, upon some articles of universal consumption. 1 
If such taxes are fairly adjusted, a large revenue can be thus raised, not j 
only with less consciousness on the part of the people, but with less I 
real hardship upon them than in any' other way whatever.” ! 


*• Unfortunately it is everywhere most unpopular, and it is particular- 
1} no in India, as our experience of the small eliowkeedav tax in towns 
1 lias shown. I do not doubt that by a general house tax unflinchingly 
| e.uriod out throughout all India, a considerable sum might bo realised. 
[Jut the doubt strongly arises to iny mind whether it would be worth 
our while to assess and collect an odious tax over so vast a surface. 
1 do not think it would pay tho soldiers required." 

Wc conclude then that it may bo laid down as a leading 
principle of Indian finance, that direct taxes upon the poor 
m a it ever he odious, oppressive, and dangerous, from tho 
character of the machinery to which their collodion is entrusted. 
To make a gross collection of about tf lakh# of rupeOH, tlioy 
have beon Rending out in Bombay some 50,000 bills to be col¬ 
lected from son 10 15,0o0 of the poor and lower middling classes, 
whom they dignify with the title of house owners. A more 
monstrous system was never beard of; but this absurdity 
is the direct outcome of the notion, that everything English 
is the perfection of wisdom, and that everything Indian should 
be recast upon flic English model. Does any man believe 
it, to be even tolerable that 50,000 bills should he put into 
the hands of tho peon class of Bombay, for a gross collection 
of three lakhs of rupees a year from the people, to bo backed 
ii] 1 by tho issue of thousands of distress warrants ? 


Is this not explicit enough p Town duties are defensible, on 
F MIC simple ground that while they reach everybody, they oppress 
11 nobody ; defensible on the very same ground as the tax on water 
in Manchester. Why should it be right ami proper to tax water 
there, and wrong and improper to tax grain* in India ? kn Lon¬ 
don they are levying, and aro going to levy for twenty years to 
come a very heavy duty upon one of the first necessaries of life. 
The duty levied upon coal in London amounts to 20 or 30 lakhs 
a year, and Parliament has pledged itself not to reduce that duty 
for 20 years. The vory same question which wc are debating in 
India was feised in Ptyliamont in 1868, # when it decided that it 
was better to tax this necessary of life fivo per cent,—mark tla- 
rate,—rather than raise tho direct rates of the metropolis 
And yet Adam Smith says “ In a country where the 
tl winters are so cold os in Great Britain, fuel is during that 
“ season, in the strictest sense of the word, a necessary 
“ of life, not only for the purpose of dressing victuals, 
« hut for tho comfortable subsistence of many different sorts of 
« workmen who work within doors, and coals are cheapest of all 
« fuel.” The very samo arguments that are used against town 
duties in India, were used .in London against the coal duos. 
Mr. Candlish complained that these “ coal duties were a tax 
( t U pou one of the first necessities of human life, to tho amount 
u of 1 b. 7d. per head per annum for each man, woman, and child t 
^ j n the London district.** Coafi, too, he added, 11 was one of 
a the raw materials entering < into nearly all our manufacturing 
operation hence was a tax upon all our manufacturing 
processes.** London, he said “ ought to provide for its muni- 
oipal neoessities by local taxation, and not by octroi duties.” 
What are these arguments but the very arguments used 
in India. Parliament would not listen to Mr. Candlish, 


, THE TOWN DUTIES AND GENEUAL REVENUES OF 
BO ALBA V. 

— - - - 

The. present town duties of Bombay are levied in a most 
unintelligent manner. It was impossible to gut them levied in 
pioper form in 18(58, owing to the excitement in tho island from 
tie- mischievous writings and speeches of the gentlemen who 
had got possession of tho public oar at the time. Wo wore but 
too gjad to got the duties introduced at all, and were compelled 
to keep buck tho statement of our convictions as to their pro¬ 
per woight and incidence. Tho duties as at present lovied and 
tlu-ir yield are as follows :— 

Town iluticB, Bombay, 1870. 


(it.un and Ful«o ... 71 ’,3.»G candies @ 4 annas per candy Hs. 1,77,580 

Ghee . 284,-170 mnunda (ip 6 annum per inmiuil ,, 1,00,583 

SuKtir, Jaggory, &c .. 10,7rt3.224 IU. value (<§ l per cont .. „ 1 ,<>7,838 

Wines and Spirits .. 000,845 gallons <m 2 annas per gallon ,,1,30,057 

Hoer. 321,328 tfitllona & 0 pio.i per gallon.. „ 10,041 

Metals. • 10 , 221,010 H*. value & 4 per cent.G 1,300 

Timber. 2,245,010 „ M 2* „ . 50,125 


Be. 0,30,180 

Drawback or refund .. 18,816 

Charge* of collection .. ... ... 23,023 

- 30,039 

JW Income .. K«. 5,09,200 

AVc.—The candy average* ... ... •• 740 lbs. 

Thomaond ia tho local maund of .. .. 83 „ 

Now observe how uuintelligently these rates have been enact¬ 
ed. Grain is sold at so many rupees per candy, the quotations 
rising or falling in general by the rupee, and not by the anna. 
To make the duty therefore fall upon the consumer, upon whom _ 
it is intended to fall, the rate should have been at Uhit ^ a 
rupee per candy. Far better would it have been to make it 
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boldly anti at one© one rupee, when there would have been no 
room for doubt as to its roal incidence, and when by so doing 
wc should levy in the simplest way and by a single intention, 
as surgeons say, the whole amount we deem it necossary and 
equitable to takefromjb^ rupee PCE^ pr^ZI™ 

ruJS^fefB^fr^mdwe say advisedly that thia ia the proper tax 
to levy upon thc^mos^a of Bombay, as their contribution to the 
water supply and conservancy of the island : and the men are 
political quacks who talk of such taxation being either oppres¬ 
sive or opposed to political economy. The same want of 
intelligence fixed the tax ujjon ghee at six annas per maund and 
one per cent, upon Bugar. Bear in mind that the object is to 
set the people free from the calls of the tax-gatheser, to abolish 
a system of direct rates under which the most scandalous extor¬ 
tion may, and wc aro assured does, exist without the possibility 
of its prevention. Poll the jieoplo on the subject. Ask them 
whether they prefer the tax collector’s peon and his bills, or an 
almost imperceptible addition to the price of their ghee and 
their sugar. And if they deliberately prefer the latter, who has 
the right to say thorn nay i It iH a question of statenumship, 
and not one of ]>olitical economy at all. The people prefer to 
be taxed through the commodities they consume, and it is the 
only way in which they can ho taxed with fairness and without 
oppression, while tho political quacks of the place declare it 
contrary to principle to allow it. They mean that it is contrary 
to the axioms of tho great school of Noodledom to which they 
all bolong. The same mistake as with gram has l)oen made 
with Wines, the prico of which rises or falls, not by tho anna, 
but by the riiiiee. A two annas duty per gallon is almost sure 
to fall on the wrot^ person, the imjMirter, instead of the con¬ 
sumer. Tho wino merchant cannot add four annas a dozen to 
his price for town duty, but if you will make the duty one rupee 
per dozen it will fall steadily on the consumer. The duty on 
Beer is hardly worth retaining, while tho duty on timber should 
plainly go altogether, llic coat r f timber being already ruinously 
high in Bombay. The tariff of duties ought then to be about 
as follows: — 


vemor in Council toj 
have been fixed j 


rthe amount of the rates,” which 


Grain ami TuIho 
G hee 

sugar, Juppury, Ac 
Wines ami Spirit* 
Boor 

Metals .. 

Timber 


IFhut the Tint'll Dnfttt oiiyht hi he. 

7r\0 , v» nimlii'R ( a ' 1 Ttn. pm-fimtly Tin 

2,H4,. V 70 thimikIm <rf) 1 Rs pur mimixl .. ,, 

r\7<r»,224 Kb. value <S; ft pur cunt. „ 

gallons (n 1 Sun. pur gullon „ < 

321,'28 pillions (Free, or 4 nmins por gallon) 

, 10,2'JX.NIO Rr. valuo® 2* per cent.** ! 

2,ai«,0l6 „ (Free; 


Lush— Draw back ami cost ol collection ... 


Rs. 22,73,.">21 

40,<H 0 


JVW Income .. Rh. 22,32,521 


Now bore is a revenue of 22 lakhs a year, instead of the pre¬ 
sent six ; and the greater amount would be raised with just as 
much cose, and with just its little consciousness on tho part of 
tho people as the lesser, while by adopting this tariff we might 
at once extinguish tho army of leeches now lot forth upon tho 
town for the levy of direct rates. The men who imposed this 
direct rate system meant woll; but a more patent blunder 
was never committed than substituting it for the old town 
duties of the island. Instead of attempting to defend and bol¬ 
ster it, the rates should go by the board altogether, as contrary 
to souud policy, and all statesmanship worthy of the name, j 
We have said nothing of the impost on metals which, however, | 
is most legitimate in so far as the metals are consumed in Bombay ; 
itself, while a refund could without difficulty be allowed on their I 
exportation either in the manufactured or raw shape if thought J 
desirable. 

The liquor licenses should be retained, but instead of Rs. 
1,60,000 a year, should be made to yield double or treble that ; 
small amount. The tobacco and snuff duties should also lx> 
retained, and if possible enhanced, while the water rate should 
be recast altogether. What could be more unjust than the 
system under which that rate ia now levied 1 1t is imposed under 
Section 86 of the Act of 1866, which empowers the Commissioner 
“ with the consent of the Justices and the sanction of” the Go- 


By Metre at 1 Rupee per 1,000 gallon*. 

(6 per cent, oa the let 100 Be. 
fly assessment on rental \ 2} „ „ 2nd „ „ 

(it »> »i every succeeding 100 Re. ‘1 


Now there are in all 7,000 or 6,000 connections, or private 
services pipes in the island, and though the total cost of the whole 
supply including the sinking fund, is but Rs. 2,50,000 
a year, these 7,000 men are made to pay 4,00,000 a year, simply 
for taking their share of the water through r a private pipe. 
Thus these 7,000 persons are not only paying the cost of the 
entire supply, but aro made to furnish a sinking fund of Rs. 
1,60,( 00 a year to extinguish the original cost of the works. 
Wo do verily believe that there never was in any civilized 
community yet so gigantic a system of fraud as the fiscal 
system of Bombay. There iB but one word for it. It is a 
gigantic system of fraud, and its victims are the men against 
whom the distress warrants are out. This wator rate is levied 
moreover upon a principle diametrically opposed to the right 
one. The rate should be light or heavy as the rental is low or 
high. A rich man will take more than his fair share of the 
supply and might bo charged the fancy rate of 6 per cent., while 
the poor man should plainly be charged the lowest rate 1J per 
cent. 

The wheel tax of the Island would be unexceptionable were it 
but equitably levied. Tho tax yields about Rs. 2,26,000 a year, 
and is professedly levied for the maintenance and repairs 
of the existing roads and for the construction of now ones, and 
nothing could be more equitable than to order that they for 
whom the roads are thus made and kept in order should defray 
tho cost of the work. But observe the violation of all equity 
that takes pliice in the apportioning of the rates. It was ascer¬ 
tained in a very ingenious way by tho Executive Engineer a few 
years ago, that the bullock hackeries which ure oil the road all day 
long, grinding the metal to powder under the heavy loads which 
they carry, without springs of any kind to distribute the pressure, 
abrade and destroy the roads far more than the office shigram 
or the private carriage which upon tho average is running per¬ 
haps one hour out of the 24. But while the bullock hackery, 
which is engaged in tho commerce of tho Island, is charged 
no more than Rs. 12 per year, the one-horse shigram of 
the poor clerk, and tho private carriago of the officer or the 
official ure charged Rs. 64 and Rs. 84. Now what is 
this but to lay tho poor clerk, or tho soldier, or the official, 
under contribution to the commerce of the place ? The bul¬ 
lock hackery is lugging cotton or piece goods about all 
day from godown to wharf, or from wharf .to railway, but 
instead of the tax being levied on its wheels proportionably, 
to the nnschjef that they do, the tax is reduced to nothing that 
the tariff of hackery rates maybe made 12 annas per day instead 
of 14. In other words, the unfortunate owners of the shigram and 
tho carriage arc required to pay four times the amount of an 
cquitablo assessment, that' the merchants of'Bombay may bo able 
to hire the bullock hackery at 12 annas per day, instead of 14. 
The want of intelligence shewn in such arrangements becomes 
want of honesty when the injustice has been pointed out; and 
however much it may offend the Bombay Justices to be told so 
they are as a body wanting in politioal honesty. They seem 
determined—at all events certain of them who aspire to be their 
leaders —wot to be honest. Their pride has taken fire at the charge, 
and they refuse to see the injustice of what they ore doing. A 
carriage of some kind or other is a positive * necessary’ to on 
English gentleman in Indio, however poor his position, while 
this enlightened community levies a heavy fine upon him for 
not having the physical power to walk four or five miles from his 
dwelling to his office, and back again. Nothing is more certain 
than that the wheel tax ought to be re-cast, and the position of 
the bullock hackery and the shigram reversed. 

Instead of the amorphous botch of a thing imposed upon the 
island, called by courtesy a budget, the ways and means should 
be something like this :— 
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Town dhtios (rwori) 
So\uk> Tax f per cent 


i«. a,no,ooo 


Sow* Tax < per cent, fold jN’MmjiltM rsl#> 

Sslak&u'e oess (mot » to*) . 

Water iwtee fmcaoi, mot a to*} . 

Wheel Tax (moot) . 

Liquor Usances (roeott) . 

Tobacco and snuff. 

Market Feet (mot a too) . 

Fire Ineunnoe (not a tax) . 


Now Bombay con perfectly well afford a municipal incotuo of 
this order, and it must have a municipal income of this order to 
do what is absolutely necessary to l)e done in the island, and the 
neglect of which is a reproach alike to the Municipality and to 
the Government First of all, the water supply must bo placed 
on a safe footing. In a tropical city, where an unlimited supply 
of water is to be got at a moderate cost, it is sheer drivelling to 
be enquiring for years together into the exact number of 
gallons necessary to meet the absolute wants of the place. 
Every* tropical city should supply itself with an unlimited store 
of pure water if it is to be got, for pm poses of health, clean¬ 
liness, economy, and beauty. For a very moderate outlay, Bom¬ 
bay may supply itself with sufficient water to seud pure living 
streams down every street uf the city from one end of the 
island to tho other, to the indefinite comfort and enrichment of 
the people. In the next place, it is absolutely necessary to pull 
down the Cocoanut plantations at Girgaum, and to make open¬ 
ings in tho native town os lungs for the place, and to give the 
children green play-grounds in every district. Then there is 
that pestilential swamp at Worleo to be reclaimed, and made 
beautiful. And finally, there is provision to be made for tlie 
drainage of tho island when wo have once made up our minds 
as to the right system. Now all this means that the island 
wants 60 lakhs a year of income instead of the present 30, 
while it is as certain as tho Sun in the heavens that the 
amount can be raised without issuing ten distress warrants in a 
year, if we go about it in tho right way. By the direct rate 
system it is hopeless. In the way we have pointed out, it is a 
matter of the greatest possible ease. We do very earnestly 
trust that wisdom will bo given to the Bombay Government to 
settle this great question in some such way as wo have pointed 
out. No other is open to fit that will not porpotuato the pre¬ 
sent suffering and oppression of the people. It is not the weight 
of the taxes—for they are absurdly light—it is their partial 
& and unjust incidence that at once oppresses the people and 
J; ^starves the Executive. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

A SOURCE OF MUNICIPAL BE VENUE. # 

We are now about to suggest a source of income so obvious 
when once pointed out, so unexceptionable in itself, and the 
failure to avail ourselves of which is the occasion of so needless 
a waste in Bombay, that we arc astonished it should 
have escaped observation so long. For some years, the con¬ 
viction has boon gaining ground that the State might with great 
public advantage take upon itself tho business of Life Insurance, 
now carried on by private Companies, to the indefinite profit of 
the shareholders, and loss of the insured. Nothing could be 
more wasteful than tho present system uuder which enormous 
sums of money are annually squandered in commissions, adver¬ 
tisements, printing puffery of all kinds, and the maintenance 
of establishments and agencies of the most costly character 
Now this is nearly all waste, and simply means needlessly 
high rates of premium. Were the State, in other words, the 
Commonwealth, to become the great insurers of the people, it is 
perhaps not too much to affirm that 9-10ths of tho present 
outlay upon the mere machinery of the work would be saved. 
The vested interests, however, represented by the Insurance 
Companies at home, are so powerful that it is doubtful if this 
generation will witness a reform. In India fortunately the 
business of Insurance has not yet reached the ‘ vested interest’ 
stage, and we may here rest it, and if wise will do so on a 
broad and eoonomio foundation. The bills of mortality now 
carefully registered throughout the ’country and the forthcoming 
census, should, from the first,' bo regarded but as stepping 
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stones amongst other reforms to the introduction and establish* 
ment of a great system of State Life Insurance throughout the 
* Empire, and the sooner the commencement is made the better, 
nature of things, the initial stops can be tentative only, but 

system of National Life. Insurance in Iydia, within a 
generation of years, it would be found tertw the source of a vast 
and constantly growing income that would make us independent 
of tho most obnoxious aud precarious of the present sources of 
our revenue. 

; It is not with Lift Insurant*!, however, that we are now oou- 
| corned, which should bo tlu* business of the State, but with Fire 
Insurance, which it seems to us is the undoubted business of 
every well-organizod Municipality in existence. As the State 
should be the great Life Insurance office of the people, so 
should every Municipality in the Empire be tho great FVre In¬ 
surance Company of the city, town, or rural district. Insurance 
should bo compulsory on all, a special rate boing Igvied for the 
| purposo. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory, or demoralizing, 

| than tho working of the present system. J t is perfectly woll- 
| known that a vast majority of tho fires which occur in the great 
| towns of England are incendiary, the property being fired to 
! obtain the amount of the policy. The Companies and the 
Fire Brigades are quite aware of tho fuct, and systemati¬ 
cally connive at it, prosecuting only in cases whore the accident 
is a public scandal, for a serious fire sends hundreds of new 
insurers into the offices, while the competition for business 
is so keen that an office which should contest payment of its 
j risks, would soon find itself without business altogether. Fires 
arising from pure accident are rare everywhefo, and wore tho 
Municipalities to undertake the risk, tho insurance made 
compulsory on all, and the cause of every fire carefully sifted 
to tho bottom, tho rates might be mode exceedingly low, while 
they would yield a very important incofhc to the community. 
Insurance should be compulsory, for when a fire doos occur in a 
crowded town, no one can toll to what extent it may spread, while, 
let the area of the loss be as great or small as it may, the advan¬ 
tage of spreading it equally over tho community is obvious. 
Fire Insurance should be as much the business of the Munici¬ 
pality as the establish men t of a Fire Brigade, while a minute tax 
levied in ttois unexceptionable manner upon all descriptions of 
property might be made the source of a very largo income. 

Now if there is one city in tho world in which these consider¬ 
ations have greater force than another, it is in the city of 
Bombay. Let the reader listen carefully to what we are about 
to reveal. The story is ao instinctive, and so startling, that it 
ought to produce a sensation. The risk from fire in Bombay is 
as small as in any city in the world. Tho island knows nowinter, 
and has neither fireplaces, nor stoves, nor chimnoys, nor gas, in 
almost any of its dwellings Doors and windows everywhere 
stand wide open, tho walls bare of all hangings, and the rooms 
of furniture, that could be fired. The people work very little 
by candle light, and the town isdarkuossby about half-past nine 
The only fire in tho house is the charcoal sigrec, or the stone 
cooking place, and it is not too much to affirm that the risk from 
accidental fire in Bombay cannot be one-tenth of what it is 
m London. As matter of fact, fires aro almost unknown in 
Bombay. Well, the rates of the great English Fire offices arc at 
home as follows :— 

x-d 

1- 6 pci’ cent, for Ordinary risks. 

2- 6 ,, for Hazardous risks. 

4-6 for Doubly hazardous risks. 

Now ten or twelve of the chief of those offices have agencies in 
Bombay, and what rate does the reader suppose these agencies 
have combined to charge the island i 

22s. 6d. per cent, for Ordinary risks 
The full force of the wrong came home to ourselves a few 
days ago in tho following way:—We have just established the 
Economist Press' in Bombay, and, as prudent Englishmen, 
wished to insure the‘plant *»f the office, when we were 
presented by the——Agency with a Bill for Rs. 460 for an 
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inmmnce of Rn. 40,000. Gentle reader, in London the 
insurance risk would have been £3 to £4. Now see what 
this means. The i«*eposturou« rate of lj per cent is charg¬ 
ed by the agencies of the great Lond on Com] 

qs ofmgjj&fcf*ftlond, and 
ftt\ loHiS the commission of the agent, is every year 
transferred to London. What is the total amount of the risk 
undertaken by those offices, we do not know. It is probably 
not less than five to ten millions, and instead of the commu¬ 
nity insuring the property itself, it ignorantly suffers this drain 
of £60,000 to £100,OfK) a year to bo made from its resources. 
If the community were wise, it would not suffer the establish¬ 
ment of these offices at all in the Island, and the growth of 
rosted interests iu such a case. The house-property of Bom¬ 
bay cannot be valued wo believe at less than £ 30 , 000,000 sterl¬ 
ing, and other descriptions of property at another 20 , 000 , 000 , 
and were Insurance mode a Municipal law, an annual rate of 2 
annas per cent, on value would yield a clear income of £62,600 
a year. ThS rate would operate as a sort of rnikl property tax, 
having the enormous advantage over such a rate, pure 
and simple, of guaranteeing the property assessed from all risk 
by fire. The Insurance should be compulsory upon houses, and 
perhaps upon furniture and stock-in-trade of the value of 
1,000 Rs. and upwards. The burden would be almost inappre¬ 
ciable, while its imposition should effectually silenco the opposi¬ 
tion to town duties upon the masses who would escape 
all contribution to the property tax, or insurance against fire. 
It would, of course, be easy for ua to start fifty small 
objections to the proposal, but we leave that, part of the 
business to certain Bombay dailies that seom to think it thoir 
special office to opposo everything they find in our columns. 
Suffice it to say, that for oursvlvos, we see “ no” lion in the 
way whatovor. The rate should bo compulsory for the plain 
reason that although ct man may not caro to insuro his own 
proporty, a fire occurring therein may destroy the whole street, 
and the rate must bo general to justify tho taking of the risk. 
The Municipality under this system would itself rebuild all 
properties destroyed by fire upon a system devised to prevent 
thoir future occurroucc. 


THE SOUPA SETTLEMENT. 


A HINT TO MB. HEME. 

The wounded vanity of Mr. Boyts will not it seems lot him 
sloep, and though the Hoopa report is a by-word, we have him 
again striving in a column or two of Hmo.ll print to show that 
when he said one thing, we ought to have understood that he 
menut another, and are guilty of the utmost dishonesty for 
attaching to “ semi-technical” words their real meanings, but 
which- we are assured, with amusing self-complacency, are 
known only to officers of the department. Now Mr. Boyts may 
as well ooaso this tall, silly writing. That ho has an acquaintance 
with tho details of Settlement work in this Presidency, to which 
we can lay no claim, is certain, but he plainly has very little 
acquaintance with the principles of Settlement work generally 
in the country, as we shall presently shew. When he tells us 
that the word * waste' iu this presidency has a 44 semi- 
technical sense” and does not mean Khar land, he is simply 
trifling, and when ho tells us tliat wo do not know what the 
* right of occupancy’ means, ho is simply rude. At all events, 
it does not mean 4 tenants’ improvements,’ which Mr. Beyts has 
tried to make it mean, in apology for the misleading statements 
in his report. That the talook has been absurdly under, 
assessed is doubted we suppose by no one but Mr. Beyts himself 
and tho Bombay papers who profess to believe it all right. 
Let tho honest fellows go on bepruising tho report and 
its “moderate vie>vs of assessment” as long as they please ; our 
ohjoct is accomplished : we shall see no more of such reports. 

These exhibitions of Mr. Beyts, and liis lofty and condescend¬ 
ing explanations of tho nature of his work, which wo are assured 
wo cannot possibly understand or appreciate, are simply indica¬ 


tions that hisjfSft£y has been deeply wounded by the aritioisms 
which hja^eport provoked, and absolutely demanded. Hie 
ojgJfSird self-complacency, the un watchfulness of hie superiors, 
the reactionary tendency of the times between them hare 
betrayed the Government into sanctioning a Settlement that is 
simply a scandal, at a period when the State is suffering severe 
financial embarrassment. Our estimates, forced upon us by the 
absence of all statistics in the report, may or may not represent 
the exact truth. Whether they are absolutely correct or not, or 
characterized by more or less error, is a matter of no moment 
whatever, and does not touch the real issue. The fact remains 
that this Soopa talook which is one of the very richest in India,- 
unless Mr. Beyts* own description of it is altogether false—which 
has grown immensely wealthy during 30 years of imdaly low 
assessments aud unprecedentedly high prices, and for which 
the State has now done everything it can possibly do—even to the 
length of sending a railway through it at a cost of £20 f *XX) 
or £25,000 a mile—has been ro-settled by this wise and now in¬ 
dignant gentleman for 30 years to come at all but*the very same 
rates imposed thereon 30 years ago ! Aud the instrument of 
this monstrous folly instead of modestly keeping silence under 
the criticism which such work provokes, and necessitates 
attempts to brazen out the matter by a flood of conceited assur¬ 
ances that men outside the department cannot possibly know 
anything of the merits of his work because they know nothing 
of its nature. Mr. Beyts and his sycophantic allies in the Bom¬ 
bay Press make take our word for it, that the mistake he has 
mode is as well discorned inside the department itself as by 
the Indian Economist. 

And now for n word or two to shew this conceited gentleman 
that ho has a good deal yet to learn of Settlement work which 
he would do well as soon as possible to master. Let no one 
suppose, however, that what we are about to say is merely for 
the enlightenment of Mr. Beyts. It is a fact of great importance 
at the threshold of the renewal of those Bombay leuses, that the 
local Government should be aware that the Bombay Settlement 
department has takon up the notion tliat for the State to levy 
as its share 60 per cent, of the * not profit’ of cultivation—as 
Mr. Beyts terms it—or the “net produce” or “net assets,” 
as they call it in tho North-West, is “ an absurdity.” That is 
tho word he uses. The reader will see directly of what immense 
importance is the fact to which we call attention. To make the 
State of the cane quite clear, wo reproduce once more the follow¬ 
ing statement from the Pardee Settlement report. Mr. Beyts 
is dealing with the farming profits of the talook, and he says :— 
Ah it Ih considered that nugar-caue cultivation once every fourth 
year, with ordinary jerayet rotations, in more paying than a succession 
of vegetable crops, not much in demand in an out-of-the-way district, 

1 will Hssuino the following rotations—1st year, hemp, which is 
only grown to serve as manure for the cane, and is ploughed into the 
soil iu an half-grown state,—cane seed is not put down until the 
second year, ho that this particular kind of cultivation actually engages 
the soil two whole years. For the *hird aud fourth years my estimate 
for jerayet mixed, and Kodra crops, will stand good— 

Finland Second year*' expensci :— Rs. As. 

SCO cart louda of tank deposit for top drugging . 10 0 

Ploughing. V. ..... Z 8 

Hemp seed, 3 maunds, or 120 lbs . . . 8 o 

Wooding .. :. 1 0 

Ploughing tho land over and over about 10 times. 83 0 

8,000 Joints of cone for planting.. 00. 0 

Hire of sowing implements, 16 bullocks, and 16 men 

for planting the cano . 8 0 

Fencing tho field closely against the depredations of 

wild animals and thieves . 6 0 

Cost of Irrigating tho field throughout the season. 80 0 

Weeding four times at intervals . 4 0 

Half the actual price of leather bags and well ropes, 

which generally last two cane seasons . 0 0 

Hire of watchmen for six months- at Bs. 3 per mensem 18 0 

Fuel for boiling tho juice, hire of bullock power, and 
pressing mill, Ac., during the eight days necessary 

to dispose of an acres’ produce. . m ... 40 0 

100 earihon pots to hold tno sugar .. • » 0 

Conveyance to railway station, or market, generally 

at a sea-port,... 4 0 

Farmers* personal superintendence during four months, 
at Rs. 8 per mensem. 88 0 

Total. MTJ 

J&lMf a— Coarse sugar, iso maunds, or 4,800 lbs. at Rs. 8 

per mound, delivery at market bpiag includ-_ 

©d at this price. 888 0 

Dalanoe In Devour of Fields 118 8 

Aid profit rid* the 8nd and Sri yean 1 Jerayet esti¬ 
mate. para.SO, tosuifioe for the third aod fourth 
yean 1 garden rotations... 88 4 

^Total profits in 4 year*... 
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“ Those estimator of net profit are fairly drawn suppose the 

field owner to hire labour and implements, should he ulWj^ awn ca ttle, 
and the members Of his household eugage themselves in the^T^kuLd 
of the field, so m\jch will he saved.ill tho expenses of the fartn/^C^ 
rent computations, we thus most usefully find the value of jerayet hind 
to be IU. 5, rise laud Rs. 31<1, aud garden land 1U 37 par aero. Now, 
according to the proportions officially laid down in the reconls of the 
Coffee torate, Government are entitled to 00 per cent., and the ryot to 40 
only. This would, I need not Bay, b* utterly impossible to levy. A 
reference to the 54th and 55 tb paras, of my Soopa Settlement Report 
plainly shews that this proportion is an absurdity, and that in reality, 
one-third of the produce is about the heaviest assessment ever imposed 
by our Government.” 

Now if Mr. Beyts is to bo regarded an expressing tho matured 
views of the Settlement department of Bombay observe, where 
we are landed. Tho relations of tho State towards the land 
in this Presidency have ever been distinguished from those 
which prevail in the North-West. Provinces by the fact that on 
this side of India, tho State (with unimportant exceptions) is 
• acknowledged to bo tho sole proprietor of the soil. The 
*ippts of Bombay hold direct of the State a< their groat, sole 
landlord, under what is called a right of occupancy. But in the 
North-West. Proviucou, the existence of a positive co-proprietor¬ 
ship in tho land on the part of tho zemindar lias ever been 
asserted and allowed. Undor Mr. Bird’s settlement, it was 


the uefc assets to 00, bolioVing the assets to tie in every oouso 
under-estimated. In other words, we have simply demanded 
that the share of the State should stand where it was fixed by 
of Mr. Bir d. Mr. Colvin now tolls u<* tha4 

under that Settlement, but 60 only. , We huv« 
he is right, and that the real‘proportion waj^evoa less than fiO 
per cent., but when he attempted to shew that the exaction of 
a nominal two-thirds would reduce the zemindar and his 
family to tho position of having to moot tho entire cost of their 
living out of 5 rupees a month, wo wero compelled to point out 
that he had travestied tho position of the clues aHogotlier, by 
representing them as dependent upon a third of the routal 
for their living, whereas they are peasant cultivators “eating 
their broad in tho sweat, of their brow,” cultivating tho best 
part of their holdings with theiv own hands, and lotting tho 
remainder to a class of tcmintb-at-wdl. We said that Mr. 
Colvins memorandum was mis-loadmg and disingenuous* Wo 
did not mean that he was dohborately deceiving us, but simply 
that he had boon betrayed m his apology into a statement of 
the cise that was really untrue. In controversies so important 
as this land question, men must bo prepared to take as well 


thought that fair provision was made for these private landlord 
rights, by fixing the State share at §rds or 66 per cent, of what 
Mr. Beyts calls tho‘ net produce/ wliilo in Bombay, wlioro no pro¬ 
prietary or privato landlord rights exist at all, or even a pretence 
to such rights, we are told that it is a positive 41 absurdity” 
to talk of taking even 60 per coat., and that Jrd or 33 per cent, 
of this' net produce’ is the “ heaviest assessment’’ over imposed by 
the Bombay Government! Well, if this be so, tho sooner tho so- 
called private landlords or zemindars of tho North-West sur¬ 
render their ancient rights to tho Stuto, and ask to bo put upon 
the footing of the ryots, or peasant cultivators of Bombay, the 
better for themselves. Wo may fairly presumo after this 
extract from Mr. Beyts, thill the fact we have disclosed will come 
upon the Bombay department with tho force of a surprise. If Mr. 
Boytu is a true exponent of “ the moderate views of assessment” 
hold by the department generally, the fact stands disclosed that 
the heaviest assessment we are taking from the peasant cultiva¬ 
tors in this presidency is but Jid of the * net produce’ or assets, 
while in the North-West, under the new settlements now in pro- 
joss tlioro, they are taking 50 per cent, from tho landlords, and 
^ are told by Mr. Strachcy and ourselves that they ought to be 
'/iking 60. Do not let us humbug ourselves uny longer about 
these “ Sottlomcnt proceedings.” Tho Bombay system has an¬ 
swered, simply, because in the main, it is the clumsy devieg of a 
quit rent , and the State landlordship is nothing moro than a 
phrase. 

It is cortainly time that a special department of agriculture aud 
land revenue were formed, and we suggest to Mr. Hume, that 
liis very first task should be to collate the Settlement Roports 
of all parts of India in the [most exhaustive manner. What is 
being done every day in* tho North-Wost, and is there regarded 
as a just and normal and necessary assertion of State rights, even 
ovor private owners* lands, is held to be an “ absurdity” when 
proposed to be done with the soil of Bombay, which belongs 
absolutely to the State. Could we give even this conceilod 
gentleman, Mr. Beyts, a clearer proof of tho necessity of public 
oversight of even his exalted proceeding ? 

THE “ INDIAN OBSERVER” AND THE “INDIAN 
ECONOMIST.” 

- # -. 

The mis-representations of even friendly critics in the Indian 
Press, as to what thoy find in our columns, almost passes belief. 
Thus the Indian Observer which has so generously acknowledged 
the services we have rendered public interests, still does not 
hesitate tpjBpeak of the Indian Economist as “ leading the cry 
for the demolition of the North-West Provinces 1 zemindars.” 
The mis-representation, though not deliberate, is absolute. We 
have simply protested against ttys lowering of the State demand 
upon the zemindars of those Provinces from 66 per cent, of 
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, us to give hard blows. Wo certainly have to take our share 
of the ‘ pudding,* and believing with our whole heart in the 
general truth aud nocessily of what wo urge, \ve are not minute¬ 
ly careful as to the strength with which wo oursolve* strike. 
Long observation of tho course of public affairs has taught us 
that it is of no use in active politics to attempt to maintain a 
judicial tono. It is for tho actual administration, for tho 
Government, to do that. Tho reformer must not stay to weigh 
the effect of every word he says, or to point out the reservations 
with which his doctrine < are to ho received. If he does so, he 
will command no attention, and might as well whistle to the 
winds. The error of our times is unduly low anscssmmits every¬ 
where. Were tho zomindaree rights of the North-West in the 
least danger, tho Indian Economist would* porhaps not bo last 
in the field for their defence. The danger lies wholly in the 
opposite direction,—a nood’oas and unwise sacrilico of rovcuuo 
that is absolutely required for administrative improvements. 

Tiy$ LEGISLATURE AND THE COURTS. 

Observations on the present condition of the Law in tho Punjab, 
and on the Desirability of substituting direct for Judiciary 
Legislation. Reprinted from lt the Pioneer,** 

Tins Punjab pamphlet sings an old song. It proposes to 
supersede judicial interpretationof tho laws by legislative explana¬ 
tions, issued from time to time, as occasion arises. This would 
be in offect to absorb the Chief Courts in tho Government. It 
would still be necessary to hear arguments, to balance reasons, 
and oscortam tho true meaning of disputed enactments. It 
would still be necessary to proservo os far as possible consistency 
and harmony in the construction and working of tho several 
laws in force, and to exclude tho element of personal caprice aud 
opportunities for corrupt decisions and orders as much as poss¬ 
ible. It has been found under every civilized government us 
time runs on, that these ends could bo bosfc attained, and most 
economically too, by the division of labour, which loads to the in¬ 
stitution of law courts of appeal and revision; and undor such a 
system a class of skilled, professional lawyers must necessarily 
grow up. Sometimes they abuse their powers, the remedy for 
which is a ntrong Bench, thoroughly versod in legal principles, 
aud saturated ho to speak with tho spirit of justice aud sound 
government; but upon tho whole, and where not spoiled by a 
tacit understanding between them and the judges that all litigat¬ 
ed matters are mere sport for tho craft, they do immensely 
more good than harm. The end it is true is too often sacri¬ 
ficed to the means, as under the old system of pleading, or when 
a witness who comes forward in the discharge of a public duty 
to give evidence is allowed to be bullied and .badgered, as if he 
were committing a crime ; buf most even of the refinements of 
procedure are dictated by a sense of what strict justice to tho 
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parties requires, so far as that can be reconciled with promptness 
and uniformity of action. 

We do not think that the demands on the district officer 
can really so great as the Punjabi wou^g 

^^Sfc®*irtoyandlearning in this, any more than in any other 
pursuit. Effective, laws must descend to many details, and in 
doing ho afford scope for a very various exercise of logical 
power, discrimination, and general sagacity. Put no one should 
be the mere slave of precedents, apart from the reasoning 
on which they rest. Strong officers are not, and weak ones are 
not to be made strong by merely taking away the crutches on 
which they have been used to rest. To assume as a principle of 
government that every man is fit for every kind of work, 
energetic, vigilant, painstaking, superior to personal influences, 
and to the suggestions of indolence, is to blink the commonest 
facts of human nature. Men must be selocted, superintended, 
controlled, and stimulated by blame and praise, and that this 
may be done intelligently and to good effect, the upper depart¬ 
ments of the administration must necessarily he assigned to 
men of speoial gifts and experience. A jumble of functions is 
fatal to real progress, and the very worst imitation of economy. 
What is wanted in the Punjaub as elsewhere, is a clear line of 
demarcation whenever it is possible between the judical and the 
executive functionaries. When such a separation of functions 
on account of the thinness and poverty of tho population for 
political reasons caunot be made, the ,executive officer should 
be suppliod with a good native assistant, of whom so many 
are glowing up, well versed in the law and able to direct his 


No such as is mentioned in section one hundred and forty 

shall be aflfrwT by any barrister, advocate, attorney, pleader, or other 
iUMU ihinil express written instructions signed by the party on whoHe 
JCmOt he appears, or by the agent of such party. 

When any such question is asked by any such barrister, attorney, 
pleader, or agent, the Court may, if it thinks fit, require from the person 
asking it the production of such written authority, and if he does not 
produce it, or if when produced, it appears to the Court insufficient to 
authorise the question asked, the person asking such question shall be 
deemed to have committed a contempt of Court; but no suoh barrister, 
attorney, pleader, or agent, shall be held to have committed any other 
offence, or to have subjected himself to any civil proceedings by asking 
any such questions. 

The Judge may, if he thinks fit, take possession of such written 
instructions, upon their production, and write upon them a memoran¬ 
dum identifying the document as one called for by him under the 
power hereby conferred upon him, and specifying the time, place, and 
occasion on which, und the person by whom, the question suggested ill 
them was asked. The Judge shall sign such memorandum with lm 
name and official title, and deliver the instructions and memorandum 
to the person of whom the question was asked. Upon the production 
in any civil or criminal proceeding of any document purporting to be 
such u document, the Court shall presume that it is genuine, and that 
the person signing it, published the imputation suggested by it, with 
the intention of harming the reputation of the person of whom it \va» 
asked. 

When any such question is asked by any party to any suit or 
proceeding, the Judge may make a memorandum of the question or 
questions asked, and the answers given to them, and sign the name, 
and give such memorandum to the witness of whom such question 
was asked. 

No such instructions and no such questions shall he deemed to full 
within any of the exceptions to Section four hundred and ninety-nine 
of the Indian Penal Code, or to be a privileged communication merely 
because the instructions were given, or because the questions \vu* 
asked under the provisions of this Act. 

The Court muy forbid any questions or inquires which it regards as 
indecent or scandalous, although such questions or inquires may have 
some bearing on the questions before the Court, unless they relate to 


.superior’s attention to the rulings on any disputed point. But 
a large discretion should be allowed to executive officers. Tho 
law on subjects relating to their duties should avoid fettering 
thorn with too many rules. Success in administration as tested 
by tho progress and contentment ofthe community placed under 
them, should be rigorously exacted as a condition of continued 
employment. Tho feeble and injudicious men would thus 
bo weeded out; while those who remained would support the 
honour of their country, and ro&lly earn their salaries. The 
working of such a Hystem requires a strong hand and strong will, 
conscious of high aims and a genuine impartiality. If we can¬ 
not place men with these qualities of a “ great ruler” at the head 
of our provinces, we are unworthy of our position in India : if uo 
c,m they should be enabled to send the pulsations of a vigorous 
life to the furtherost extremities of the system. Such men, how¬ 
ever, must not be hampered and embarrassed by having to take 
up the work of judges. Their policy and also their law would 
both suffer by the admixturo of functions. Transfer this duty 
of judicial legislation to the Governor-General in Council, and 
the objections are in some respects still stronger. A royal 
road to the satisfactory adjustment of tho complications of 
human interests and affairs has yet to be discovered, and the 
way does not lie through an extinction of the Law Courts. 
When tho experience of fivo or ten years has shown where 
doubtful points exist in any law of goneral application, the 
Legislature may most properly step in, as in the case of the 
Limitation Act, and orabody tbo results in a new statute, but 
the idea of superseding the Courts by a Council of the Legisla¬ 
ture Is simply chimerical. 


I facta m isBue, or to matters absolutely necessary to be known in order 
! to determine whether or not the facta in issue existod. 

The Court shall forbid any question which appears to it to be intern l 
ed to insult or annoy, or which, though proper in itself, appears to the 
Court neodlesHly offensive in form. 

When a witness has been asked and has answered any question 
uliich is relevant to the inquiry only in so far as it tendB to test his 
veracity, or credibility, no evidence shull be given to contradict him ; 
but if he answeis falsely, he muy afterwards be charged with giving 
false evidence. 

Exception 1 —If n witness is asked whether ho h«8 been previously convietcul 
of any crime and does not admit it, evidence may be given of his previous con¬ 
viction. 

Exception 2. -If a witness is asked any question tending to impeach his im¬ 
partially, and answers it by denying tho facts suggested, he maybe contradicted. 

The Judge may ask any question he pleases in any form at any time 
of any witness about any fact relevant or irrevelant, or may order the 
production of any document or thing, and neither the parties nor 
their agents shall be entitled to make any objectiup to any such ques¬ 
tion or order, nor, without the leave of the Court, to cross-examine any 
witness upon any answer given in reply to any such question. 

Provided that this Section shall not authorize any Judge to compel 
any witness to answer any quostiou or to produce any document which 
under any provision of this act he would be entitled to refuse to answer 
or produce if the question were usked or the document were called for 
by (he adverse party, nor shall it authorize any Judge to dispense with 
pi unary evidence of any document, except in the cases hereinbefore ex 
cwpted. 

These Sections lay tho axe at the root of the undue license 
to which English lawyers l«y claim as ajprescriptive right, upon 
the pretence that tho interests of justice are promoted by its exer¬ 
cise. The Bar itself is the very lust Court to which appeal can be 
made as to the propriety of these sections. It is the character of 
its conduct, and tho general indifference of the Bench thereto 
that has necessitated legislative interference. A very striking 
proof of tho blindness of the Bar itself as to the evil to bo dealt 


THE INDIAN EVIDENCE BILL. 

-»-- 

We trust very earnestly that Mr. Stephens will maintain 
Sections 140 to 148 and Section 158 of the Indian Evidence Bill 
in spite of the opposition ef tho Lawyers. The present unchecked 
1 icon so of tho bar is simply an opprobrium upon the English 
name. The Sections of the Bill which have roused the indigna¬ 
tion of the Bombay lawyers aro as follows :— 

If any such question relates to a matter not relevant to' the suit or 
proceeding, except in so far as it affects the credit of the witness by 
injuring his character, the witness shall not be compelled to answer it, 
und if he does answer it, or refuses to answer it, no evidence shall be 
given of any such answer or refusal to answer in any subsequent suit or 
proceeding, except a criminal prosecution of such witness for giving false 
evidence by such answer. 


with is given by the Bombay memorialists who positively adduce 
the crossj-examination of the claimant in the Tichborne case as a 
proof of the propriety of the present systom ! They say:— 

The exercise by a Judge of his powers under these sections would 
often frustrate the whole effect of cross-examination. For instance, the 
questions put in cross-examination by Sir J. Coleridge to the claimant 
in the case of Tichborne vs. Lushington, now pending in the Court of 
Common Pleas in England, might have been almost all forbidden by 
the presiding Judge, if these sections had been law there. 

And we take the liberty to add, ought most positively to have 
been forbidden. A more striking illustration of the undue 
licenso allowed the Bar, could hardly be given than Sir John,- 
Coleridge's conduct of this very case, in which every effort has 
been made by him for weeks £ogether, and from morning to 
night, to entrap the witness into adopting some ofthe thousand 




hateful spectacle day after day, of a vulgar conflict between 
tv skilled lawyer^ striving with his whole might to foist the adop¬ 
tion of a string of falsehoods upon an uneducated man, who hod 
he been but a shade weaker would havo adopted half of thorn 
to find them all marshalled against him afterwards. We sup¬ 
pose the Bombay lawyers will admit that it is just possible tho 
man may prove to be the real Sir Roger Tichbomo, when the 
faot will remain, that in the mere attempt to establish his 
identity, English procedure jromiitted him for months together, 
to be bullied, badgered, and insulted in a way nearly incredi¬ 
ble, by one of tho keenest lawyers at the Bar. Wo say deliber¬ 
ately that the caso is a positive scandal to English law, and 
that to pretend that tho a m’e identity could be satisfactorily 
ascertained only by.subjecting him to such a cross-examination as 
wo have seen, is a pure pretence and nothing more, flo may or 
may not be the man he claims to be, but the outrages to which 
the man has been subjected—without a word of rebuke from tho 
Court—havo naturally arrayed popular sympathies strongly , 
on his side, and at last ended in nerving the man himself into I 
contending like a bully with the bully at the. Bar. If we are ! 
not much mistaken, this very Ticliborne case to which the ! 
Bombay lawyers refer, will shake the whole system of this 
prescriptive license to its"foundations. To pretend that the 
claimant’s identity is only to be ascertained by a course such 
its that taken by tho opposing Counsel m the case, is, we say, 
to insult public intelligence, while the Court that has per¬ 
mitted such a course to be followod deserves nothing but 
censure. On what grounds English journalists have abstained 
from noticing these proceedings wc cannot possibly divine, and 
if the state of English law is such that opinions may not with¬ 
out poril he pronounced freely on the scandal these pmco« cl¬ 
ings have presented | it is time that tho law wore amended. 
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* The Indian fteficit, and tho Income Tar,, by J. M. Maclean , ; 

London, 1H71.— F. Ahjar. j 

It is impossible to review this pamphlet, iu the usual way. . 
for it bristles with propositions that not merely controvert j 
established principles of economic science, hut plain matters of 
fact. The only way to do justice to it, is to draw out the 
propositions which the writer maintains categorically, just as 
they stand, and leave them to the judgment of the read -r. At 
starting then, Mr. Maclean maintains, and affects to believe :— 

I. That “ tho Hombay merchant, with his ten or twenty thousand 
a year pays absolutely in indiicct taxes in» larger a sum than the 
workingman who with difficulty earns ilis ten m twelve pounds a year,” 
(page <>). 

Let us sec. The amount of indirect taxation paid by this 
working man earniug £10 or .£1*2 a year in Bombay, is simply 
the contribution which he makes to the salt tax, which in 
Bombay is about ft annas per head per year, and fi per cent, in 
tho bit of cloth which he wears, if it happens to be of foreign 
manufacture; for if of domestic, it pays nothing. The total 
contribution of the class he represents will therefore be about ; 
1 rupoe or 2s. per bead per year. Tho English merchant of t 
Bombay on the other hand, who is affirmed to pay ‘ l absolutely” ' 
the same as this class and no more, will be a very curious 
merchant indeed, if he escapes from a contribution of AloO a 
year in tho way of indirect taxes. Thus hp has to pay 7£ per j 
cent, on all tho tea, sugar, coffee, and oilman’s stores consumed i 
in his house ; the same rate on every article of clothing he puts , 
on from head to foot; the same on every doso of medicine he ; 
takes; on every bit of glass ®r crockery on his table ; on the j 
matting on his floor ; the paint on his walls ; the watch iu his 
4 A to. 


; year to give the benefits of police and lighting to the island 
1 and tho Supreme Hovcrmnent considerately adds to all this or 
j ^according to Mr. Maclean) ought to add,an Xucome Tax to 
adjust matters equitably liotweou this ft bloated aristocrat,” and 
1 the poor oppressed people of tho country earning but 8 or 10 Rs. 

1 a month. Now what purpose does Mr. Maclean hope to answer 
by such outrageous mis-statements of fact P Does he really 
( wish to mislead ? It is tho few in India, who sustain nearly tho 
chief burden of the customs, and we reasonably doubt if the 
, Bombay merchant who is declared by Mr. Maclean to pay 
I “absolutely” no more than tho Bombay oooly to the Treasury, 
really esciqH's with a lightoE contribution in the way of indirect 
taxation than AtiOto A'100 a year. The whole basis therefore on 
, which tho writer builds is a falsehood. To bolster the Income 
Tax, he boldly declares that there is no indirect taxation upoh 
, the wealthy European at all. The statement is utterly false, 
and with it away of course goes the whole superstructure built. 

^ upon it. 

The next proposition we notice runs as follows :— 

11 “ Indian Chilians didcut tin* Income Tax, for two good roAHoiis ; 

first, because it loducnu their Kilariun, and, uocoudly, hoenuuo it is 
; tlie invention of an outsider, who w.m Kent out with tho mission 
J to teach Anglo Indians how to count. Pride and interest alike sug- 
! gesteij ji stronuoiiH nsMiHtance to the new tax; and a cordial alliance 
having been foi mod with the trailers, those too powerful clauses set 
| themuelveH dehheoitely to work to oompel the (JovcrnmeiU of India to 
J iohew> them of taxation, and throw the whole bunion on the poor, 

! whose murmur* me never herud within the Council Chambers of 
' Calcutta oi Whitehall,” (pay 7.) 

| We ask, can Mr. Maclean reasonably expect to be rogard- 
| od as in earliest,, as writing in good faith, whon he 
j assn res the world that the opposition to tho Income Tax 
| arose in this way ( Such writing is an insult to tho com- 
• rnuinty. llud Mr. Mac loan, studied* tho statistics of tho sub- 
I ject, lie would not need to be informed that tho Income Tax iH 
i an impossible tax mi India, because as a rule there are really 
j no inoomef to assess, while it is an axiom in the science of 
taxation that direct taxes, based upon a system of cla^s exemp¬ 
tions, is simply confiscation. 

To exhaust Mr. Maclean’s pamphlet in this way would he to 
fill the present number of the Economist with nothing els© : 
and we must be content simply with another specimen or two. 
The next, categoric statement, then of this romouce, to wliich we 
sh ill call attention, is as follows:— 


Ml. “ The Horne clmigcs »•<of payment* for store*, intercut on 
honnwod e.ipitid, mid milari.** n.ud pen-ions for work done in, and for 
Me* benefit of Jn« 1 i.<, and the only Hpecific sum m tlitvo homo chaigeu 
♦ bat anybody ha* been i bln to find fault with i* Mm payment of a fow 
tli >u-taud pounds mi aciount ol the India fIou*e lkill to the Sultan,” 
(page lJj 1 

Comment is wc venture to believe, unnecessary. Wo pass on 
with the single remark that thorn wouM ho a want of self-respect 
in treating such a statement as seriously made. It is a joke, 
and .a a very poor one. Tho next proposition we shall notice 
i 'ins thus: 

• 

IV That tlio balance of fradu ngainut India which Ims Imen miCUe 
Mu- -hi bjei-t of mo many indici iin*ntM ugaiiiut foreign lule, is a uign not of 
Mi<* i.onut ant. diminution, hut of the btcady mcreauo of the material 
wealth of India.” (page It.) 

So it seems that Mr. Maclean has at List got the length of dis¬ 
covering that the Imports of India really do fall short of tho 
value of its exports by some millions a year. Well, this is great 
gam upon a writer of this stamp. For if any one will be at the 
pains to turn up the files of the /icymbay Gazette for December I860 
and January 1«07, he will find there this same writer affirm¬ 
ing iri the most positive and absolute terms that instead of the 
balance of trade being against India, as we had pointed out, that 
tho boot was on tho other leg, and that her Imports enormously 
exceeded her Exports, as evidenced by the immense imports of bullion 
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?V,> thf country ! Day after day, did 1 m■ attempt, during those two 
months to establish the prcpohteioijH fain-hood that in spite of 
Dio ,£10,000,000 required far Ua; cx»gciiri*»i* of home rule, 
tin* Imports immensely exceeded th e Kxp ork^^* 

^juwtwv'ory well that then e-/vv no to, 

umn5H§?l UR a nit e timer for weeks ill the cflort to male his 
bophistrict* plain th#*puhlie. A <;«’ leatters are changed u.little. 
Tin statistic-) are t > ho got by every one and ho who run*, 
inav read. And **o the n* w dodge i.s hj admit what was 1 lien 
pii jMMiHvel\ denied, and simply to den} Ihe importance of 1 lu¬ 
ll, liei<-ni-y ji I to. filler. If mc decline to argue with sauh 
writing*, v. ho.-, j f.mlt is if ( Mr. Maclean |« not an hr,ne-,l v\j i < <■ r. 
)(>• jn a \--ry aj^omphslied man, hut, lie indiappdv reverd. 

in India as a fane, and has e\ or done *o, and llu* re. 
t.iiH |«, that lie hat done almost nothin'; in l-D pi• •Ib^mn Ini! nL- 
1 -mpt to hinder the truth from being di.M-eined. The lad 
IT*•position wo notice is thu udmisMon.- - 
r. That, am ilg.mciti'in \v is- a i*.»*tly blnn I r 

Well, who was its great Mipporter in the l’ie^ but In } And i^ 
it fitting t.luvt now without dik; word of regie! ,«r apology l"t- I he [ 
course whieb he then tool, *' Mir io,'H\ blundei’ should be ! 
philosophised about, is though it were tie win k of a gem rat nm | 
dead and,gone. Amalgamation li.i-.hrru .t Vo.sth blunder’ indeed, j 
jtiid nooiiedid mote to mainbiin the %\ isd< mi and nrcr.xsil \ ol the j 
measure than Mr. Maclean. It is no doubl deeply moi f il\ mg I 
to find, upon his rot urn to India. 1 hone ilmliines eomplel ■ U in ; 
t hi* ascendant, which l*o has ever done his ‘utmost to deei \ and j 
to discredit, hut wo must h.i\e fioni him *d longer htnfM han I 
this pamplcl to turn back a tide, wuii U is happily at last at Hood. I 


moderately rcm^jSfted in this Presidency (23,000 acres) but 
nearly fivaj^s^noiis of acres are under cholum, and upwarcU of' 
under ragi, both very important food grains in all- 
Parts of the country, and the principal nourishment of the. 
lower orders everywhere except in Malabar and Cunaro* Under 
the head of pulses are included 1,275,(M> acres of grain, which, 
is used chiefly us food for cuttle :— 


AtIlIKTl/IThK ST.VI 1STIC; 
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-MAUKAS. 


Tili: entire urea of the Madras Presidency c.»mpn4 1 l:’,:Vs0 

f qiuuv miles,or {>! ’( millions of m res. S»pmre miles 37,7s<) or 
mu now hat more than | of Ihe wide is Zcmimlnn from with h no 
Agricultural Statistics can be obtained, leaving i;>i),(loo square 
miles or (57^ millions of acres under ryolwari Settlement 
(including 1 iiam land and \ Hlages) to be neeounted for. Tin-re 
is no obvious reason to suppose fh.it the proportion of 
to appropriated land, and the relative area under rail) < mp 
\uries much as hetweeu notwan and Zemimlari fr.u'ts ; - 
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This year no information has been received from South 
('uuara, a district of 4,‘20b square mile-*, or 2,f»‘.)l,s [•> acres, a de¬ 
fect which will, it is hoped, be eurul in future years. 

Of the (57V millions of acres, L’fP. millions ,-nv. 

appropriated mid included in farm holdings, of which 23,s82,ooi) 
were under crop during the }car us .shown below. y 1 , 
millions acres were fallow. Tim rest 11] millions is mountain 
nnd hill tract, forest and wood land, swamp ami sand, lull and 
the like, unenclosed pasture land and unappropnoted cult arable 
waste :— 
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Tty far the largor area was under food-yrains , re?., 20 
millions of acres against loss than 4 millions under all other 
products. Of the former area 3,700,000 acres was artificially 
irrigated rice-land, 464,0()0 of which grew two crops, and about 
half a million of acros grew rice without artificial irrigation : — 


Irrigated 
Uni moated 


3,7’JO f 000 
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Tlio rost 15,365,000 acres was uudor dry crops which are 
solely dependent on the ram-full of the your. Wheat is Very 
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Of tin* l,DIS,o.)r» acros under seeds of kinds, ginpolly oil seeds 
e.upied 87b ,him acres, and is an important article of produce 
in almost ever}'district except Tmnovelly and Chingleput. The 
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Cl or dm V rod arts 

n< eu]iied 3,86,00.) acres, bv far tlio more important products 
being tohinvo and eliilhes. Sugar-cane, which is nearly always 
cultivated on irrigated land, ocnupieil 20,000 acres, and the silk 
industries of the (Tjimhafmv district are represented by between^ 
two or three thousand acres of mulberry :— 
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Toprii and Qrchard*.* 

Of 307.0O 1 ) a* res covered ^y topes and orchards, 172,000. 
a< re sire occupied by the cocoanut, and 37,000 acros by the 
aivej nut of Malabar, j>rabably about half as mucli again would 
have been shown for Cuuura had returns been received from, 
that district. As eomjiared with the A\ r osfc Coast the plantation, 
industry ^>f all outer districts is insignificant :— 
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Special Cropn. 

Of the««c f cotton and indigo arc by far tlie most important, 
and occupy about 1 £ and upwards of a quarter of a million 
of acres respectively. The tea and coflbe plantation arc in, 
Malabar and tlio Hills :— 

Cotton. 

Iniipo. 207,'KH» 

II. nil*. Fl.i\. 23,000 

CuIU l', Tlm . 30,000 


2,043,000 


No land is laid down for pasture. The cattle aro grazod on, 
fallow and unenclosed waste. 

EDITORIAL NOTED.- 

* 

Our last number contained an article upon Irrigation in 
Orissa from the columns of a contemporary, who seems strangely 
to have misrepresented the facts. We publish further on in 
our columns a reply to the article^n question supplied by the 
Englishman. 
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F. F. enquires of the English plough been 

“ modified to suit bullock dreiii^lWHfcNflimtoy & If so,where, 
a and at whatooet, can such a plough be obtanfofoff He will find 
the fafonnaltan he wants, in the; AariwUtwraTVRat&e which 
acoompaniee our present Issue. 

The Pioneer notices a mis-quotation made by us from Mr. 
Haliey> letter in the AgriouUvrol Qcutotte for June last. The 
sentence was awkwardly worded, and we„ supposed Mr. Halsey 
to mean that suoh results were not to be got oat of the toil of 
the Puqjaub, but out of the soil of the North West. Tho 
mis -quotation was of course an intentional dishonesty in the 
eyes of some of our critics. 


Men are herding ^bgether in Bombay at the rata in soma aaaaa 
of even 100 in a ham. The average is 89 persons throughout 
the j hgtrict of Bhooleshwar, which is of itself a vast town of 
60,flo0 people. The men are fools, and wotbs whan the thing is 
once pointed out, who dream of taxing a community so banned 

__ _oust either tax what they ounsume, or let 

them | 


A Bombay* paper (Times qf India) profosses to give what it 
calls “ the total working expenses of the Transports during the 
last season :— 

tempi*..... 499J00 

Crooodile. SAMS 

Euphrates. S8.BM 

Jumna, . 50,180 

. 00,078 


A CO RRE SPONDENT in Oudh points out to us that under the 
provisions of the Talookdars Belief Bill, one fourth of the Pro¬ 
vince will probably como under the direct management of British 
officers. He adds, “a finer opportunity never occurred for having 
Agricultural Statistics of all kinds collected and verified, yet 
uothing will be done unless the Press stir up the authorities.’' 
We commend the suggestion to the notice of Mr. Hume. 


£S38,<U| 

The average number of passengers conveyed each voyage was 1,106; 
aiul the total number for the neason 21,482, more than 6 000 in IZ< 
oess of the number convoyed during the provions season. The aver* 
ago coat of paaaage money, per adult, reckoning officers, ladies, and 
soldiers is £l9-4e« Tho aggregate cost per adult, however, wheu 
interest on origiual outlay of capital is calculated is sot down at 
£2619*. 


The difficulty we meet in obtaining the precise information 
required to enable ub to deal satisfactorily with tho case of 
Mr. Narrayan WaBOodew's estate at Taana, compels us to 
postpone its consideration once more. The cose is import* 
ant as illustrating a process that is going on all over tho 
country, and we wish to present it in its true bearings to tho 
public. Mr. Narrayan himself is not able to supply the informa¬ 
tion we require, having bought the property only 3 or 4 years 
ago. We hope the next Economist will contain a full notice of 
the case. 


Some corroboration of our estimate that the consumption of 
grain in Indiaper head of the'population averages about 2 lbs. per 
day, is furnished by the fact that the quantity of grain which paid 
town duty in Bombay during the last year (1870) was 710,000 
candies of the average weight of 740 lbs. each. The population 
of the island is 800,000, and the comparison stands thus ;— 

Candies Annual consumption 

Actual Import. 76\356 # 740 lbs =Rs. 53,60,63,440 

People. uga 

Our Estimate 800,000 x 3 lbs*303 = Its. 58,40,000,000 

i The return oL imports is believed to be somewhat below the 
real quantities, but the figures approach very nearly it will be 
seen to our estimate, although the price of food, being abnor¬ 
mally high in Bombay, muat materially affect the consumption of 
the masses. 


The 4j Debenture Loan for Rs. 27,69,000 which fell due on 
tho 4th ultimo, has been gratuitously renewed by tho Govern¬ 
ment for 10 years at precisely the same rate of interest, al¬ 
though 4 per cent.* paper is being quoted at nearly par. 
In other words the Finance Minister has gratuitously incurred 
a new loan for this amount at 4} pei cent, when it was quite 
open to him to have done so at 4 or nearly so. The whole amount 
of the debentures was but £270,000, while the cash balances are 
nine or ten millions sterling in excess of what they need be. 
The arrangement means that the country is to pay Ks. 13,845 a 
year, for 10 years to come, upon this small loan as a sheer 
gratuity to the holders. 


Tub Legislative Cobblers of fl — h aving got tbelr victim into tight boots, 
the municipal Ta.lors solemnly agreed that it was necesaaryto let out his 
breeches, while the Hatton’ Company resolved that the way to core his corns 
was togfvt him a new bat—OW Story. 

Tije plain palpable cause of the Municipal embarrasments of 
Bombay is—not the extravagant scale of the expenditure, for 
that expenditure ought to be largely increased, as we have shewn 
above-*4rat that the Act of 1885 imposed upon the community 
a system of taxation so unintelligent as to be almost incredible, 
5 Ado. • 


The statement is altogthor misleading. The real cost of this 
service to the country no one knows, but we have Btrong 
j reason for bolieving, as we shewed in the last last Economist, that 
I it does not fall short of £750,000 a year. 


The Bombay Gazette wants to know if there is “ any instance 
on record in which the State has acquired a title to all the 
landed property of a country except by conquest, or such trioks 
of usury os Joseph praotisod on behalf of his master Pharaoh, in 
Egypt r 

The writer has plainly never read the history of Joseph with 
attention. There is about as much ground for charging the 
Egyptian Minister with 44 tricks of usury* as the QoferUment 
of India. Joseph reserved and wisely reserved *20 per oent, 
of the gross produce of tho land for the expenses pf the State, 
and took no more from tho land after he had acquired a pro¬ 
prietary right in the soil, than he took without that right 
before. There is indecency in these flippant and shallow 
criticisms upon tho Scriptures when put forward by professedly 
Christian journals, hot the Bombay Gazette go book to the 
record and study it, and if candid, it will change its views 
as to the iiaturo of Joseph’s dealing with the people. 


The same journal has mode the surprising disoovezy that 
“ the idea of rout, as it is now understood, is an entirely modem 
11 conception/' and assures its readers that “ whether it be sound 
“ or not, so far os regards the improvement of the land and the 
“ welfare of the agricultural class, the fancied opposition of tike 
“ two terms—land rent and land tax—is merely a distinction 
“ without a difference.” 

Is it cynical contempt for the intelligence of its readers, or 
editorial ignorance upon which wo are to charge the fatherhood 
of such writing t There is real uudacity in putting forward 
assurances of such ah older in the face of n community of 
educated men. “ The theory of rent is a modern discovery, and 
whether it is true or false, tho distinction between rent and 
tax, is a distinction without a difference.” 1% it, we say, con¬ 
tempt for the reading public, or editorial ignorance that inspires 
such writings i 


The same journal is good enough to assure me tliat its main 
reason for advocating a permanent settlement is “ that it be- 
11 lieves real agricultural improvements can never be effectively 
“ carried out except by means of individual enterprise.” 

So extensive is the writer’s acquaintance with the history of mo¬ 
dem progress, that he really believes in “ the zemindar” and u the 
landlord” as the promoters of agricultural improvements. Were 
he is acquainted with the history either pf his own land or this, 
he would not require to be told that landlords as a close do 
almost nothing for the improvement of agriculture. In our 
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own country, it its the practical farmer that dooa all that is 
done, while the condition of Bengal from zemindar neglect is 
the matter of constant remark. If the agriculture of this 
country is ever improved, it will not bo by the zemindar, but 
by the State and the actual cultivator. We have no zemindars 
in this Presidency at all, while for ovory rupee ofprivatoOjij^|^| 
s unk in works of permanent impmvuineiifrMSMPVWl/ 
cxpm&ity the Bombay ryots. So much tho worse, wo sup¬ 
pose, for—-the facts. t , 


A cor respondent of one of the Bombay papers reminds us 
that Sir George Wingate, nearly 30 years ago, in his rtport of the 
survey and settlement of the Moduli talooka, warned us against 
over-ossesMiieut, as follows ;— 

“ No iinnecuuMiry reduction c«ui injure the country, and llovviumont 
revenue r.m only sufler to tho extent of such reductinu. An error upon 
one sido involve! .»n inevituhlc ruin of the country ; an error upon the 
other, sonic incmrideniblo sacrifice of the finance of the State, and with 
such imeipial staki-s *lepen<lin/, van we husitutc .is to \riiich should he 
given the jnvpoiulvrunvo ; The hue of true policy under auch cireum- 
Mtances ia not hUowu in an attempt to t\\ the susownieiit at what the 
land will exactly hear, hut in fixing it, as far v.j thin his limit an tho 
exigences of the St.ite will pi unit." 

Wo accept, and heartily ondur-Mj <;\eiy \vnl «d‘ thK thily let 
it bo remembered whet would Sir (Icnrgt* Wingnto luivc been 
tho first to dUcvni in t!i days- that the prevailing error 
of the times 30 yeura ago w.u the opposite of the errors 
of our own days. Then it was m cr-assessment that had to be 
guarded a.^.i .. t ; now, and for many years pad, it has been 
the imposition of unduly loir assessments. This passage of Sir 
Oeorgo Wingate’s writing might !»u well taken as a motto 
for our Settlement departments throughout India. 


'The prices realized at- tho last Opium Sale were us follows 
ChcM.f. HixIu'Nt. r.owc^t. Average. Proceeds. 

litiliar. 2,00'. l,’<9> l.M) 1,3-4 t-lM l Us. 3H.UO.I-* 

Bonans.... 1,603 1.34 > 1,330 1,3 iM*.* „ 23,17,7u0 

Tlio budget estimate wan for lls. l,o7fi per chest. 

Instead of the fir),724 chests originally estimated, a Calcutta 
paper ( Examiner ) tolls us that it is probable the out-turn of the 
Bohar and Benares agencies for the currcuL season will not 
exceed 41,000 chests. “Tho deficiency is attributed to a blight 
which is said to have fastened upon the poppy plants, and to 
have dolled tho precautions taken by the local authorities. 
Amougst the ox|>cdionis reported to for counteracting' any eflect 
which this deficiency may have <>n the financial estimates, is 
the exi>orimvnl of introducing foreign soed. Turkey Heeds have 
not hitherto proved \ory successful, and we (Em ini tier) loam 
that arrangements are m progress for the supply of other 
descriptions of seed.'’ 

Should the serious deficiency threatened really occur, the 
price oV the drug is, we presume, likely to rise for the next two 
years to the further stimulus of its growth in China. Wo have 
pointod out for ten years past, that the great economic objection 
to the present system of monopoly is its interference with the 
natural laws which should regulate tho area of the growth in 
this country. 


A curious misapprehension exists in Bombay as to the powers 
of the Collectors of Income-tax in that presidency. Thus one 
journal writes:— 

“ Wo me astonished beyond measure ut the extraordinary powore 
with whit'h income-tax gatherers have just been invested. They are 
now clothed u ith judicial and magisterial power, tuul tho police are 
to carry out their ilocirious, and superintendents of gaols are to receive 
their pi Uoiivrs. '* Woe unto the man who is not satisfied with the tax 
imposed upon him ; the Civil Courts are closed against him ; if he does 
not pay, the tax-gatherer may immediately double the amount, and cover 
this by dislmint, or send him to prison. Arc our legislate™ olid 
rulers mod, that tlioj take a leaf out of the code of the most despotic and 
degraded ot oriental nations ? The next thing will bo to moke it penal 
to write nuy thing against the legislation of the country. It is difficult 
to say wlmt., in the form of tyranny, we may not look for next.— 
Bombay Guardian. 

Tho writor misapprehen Is tho matter altogether. It is only 
in cases where tho assessed person has failed to appeal to the 
Commissioner against the decision of the Assessor [Collector] 


that the latter has magisterial power to distrain or imprison* 
What possible goodijjjpWrtrore be in forcing the Assesacrto 
act through thogH^lce Magistrate. Tho great fualtof our 
odministratms^rthat it is not direct and simple enough*. The 
Colkg^Pmay just as well himself distrain as demand the inter¬ 
vention of tho Magistrate. If men liable to tho tax are too 
negligent to api>cal against the amount charged against them, 
whom lmvo they to blame but themselves when a distraint 
comes ? And of what consequence is it whether the warrant 
issues from the Police office, or the Assessor's office. The time 
for appeal has goue bye, and tho Magistrate can ouly act as the 
Collector requires him to do. 


We have called attention in a leading article above, to the fact 
that the agoncics in this country of the groat English Fire offices 
are ehurging nearly twenty times the rat os of premium levied 
at home, while tho risk is not ono-tenth so great here as 
there. Wo do not know how it is in Calcutta and Madras, but in 
Bombay the agencies seem to have established an association 
amongst themselvos for tho levy of these most preposterous 
charges. At all events, we have now before us a letter from one 
of the principal of them, miming as follows :— 

“ The tariff rate for the risk is 18 auuns per cent. All the associated 
Companies charge alike; but with tho -office there is tho advantage 
of groat experience and accumulated funds. 

Now, it is tho simple patent fact, that the risk of fire in 
India is indefinitely less than in England, while these offices 
are charging a premium based upon the assumption that one 
houso in overy 80 or oo is burnt down every year in Bombay. 
As a matter of fact, fire is all but unknown in the island, and yet 
tho rates charged therein compare with English rates as 
follows:— 

la Bombay .--Ordinary rinks.22s fld percent. 

At Homo.—Ordinary risks.Is Oil ,, 

Haznrdons risks ..2a Od ,, 

Doubly hazardous. 4s Od ,, 

Thus an ordinary risk in Bombay, where accidents from fire 
are all but unknown, is charged just fire times tho rato for 
“ doubly hazardous” risks at home. It will be the fault of the 
Municipalities if they do not at once act upon our hint of under¬ 
taking this business themselves. India is sustaining in this way 
a needless drain of probably not less than .£100,000 a year for the 
more enrichment of these gro^ London Fire Companies. In 
other words, the country sufihrs a needless drain of a clear million 
sterling every eight or nine^ars from sheer improvidence, the 
three presidency towns contributing nearly the whole of it. 


The budget estimates for tho ourront year (1871-72) famish, 
according to tho Pioneer, “ a very clear statement of the revenue 
“ expenditure of each province under tho decentralization 
“ system. Bengal heads tlio list. with a local surplus of 
“ 1,090, rather more than the surplus of all the other pro- 

unices put together. Tho North-West Provinces come 
“ second, with a surplus of £2, 576,450.” 

As we huvo pointed out for j ears, theses local budgets are sim¬ 
ply a delusion aud a snare. They serve no purpose whatever, 
but to prevent the roal state of mattors being apprehended. 
Thus the contemporary w« have quoted, proceeds to deduce the 
following conclusions for those estimates :— 

'* Thu amount of taxation per head in each province seems to 
bo pretty nearly as follows :— 





». d. 

Ou.lh .. .. : 



... 2 6 

Central Provinces 



... 1 9 

Bnrmali. 



... 8 S 

Bengal . 



.. 7 1 

: North west Provinces 



..3 4 

I’linjaub. 

! Madras. 



..3 7 
... 5 3 

j Bombay. 



.. U 4 


“ This shows great inequality between the separate provinces.” 

The figures are pure delusion from beginning to end. They 
represent the very opposite of what is true. Oudh, Madias, and 
the North-West, are by far the most heavily taxed provinces of 
the Empire. It is simply a reflection upon the finance department 
that the system on which these looal balance sheets are made 
out should still be maintained* It is quite possible to present 
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thou} ill ft form that would be exceedingly valuable for admin is- 
trafcivo purposes, and open to dfaMi^rhatevur. In their pre¬ 
sent shape they simply insult tho inteuftedu of the country, 
and^ instead of praising them, as our does, they 

should be treated with contempt. * # “ 


Mr. Barrs bakes exception, in a letter to the 7 turn of India, 
to our estimate of the value of tho gross lauds of tiro Sooi >a tulookn. 

He ssys t— 

If •you were to enquire of the Annuitant Collector in charge of the 
Soon tilooka, you will learn that grass con be conveyed but by cart to 
Surat, and thortfsold at Re. 6-12-0 per 1,000 poolioa. 

Cannot Mr. Boyts sec that such retorts arc useless t It is not 
our business to “ enquire” about the state of mutton in ttoopA, 
but hod we spent two or throe years thefuLu in Settlement pro¬ 
ceedings, we vonturo to think that the fact that there are 25,oou 
aoresunder gross in tho talook, against 16,0^0 only of arable 
land, would have attracted our notice very early, and that we 
sfepuld not have waited for a newspaper to draw attention to the 
matter. Bear in mind that Mr. Boyts’ work professes to be u 
land, Settlement report of the district, while tho fact that 


which ore not taxes at all, as tho veriest tyro in Indian Finance, 


is aware:— 


Opium receipts It*. 

Post office , ... 

To those items must l>o added the whole of the export duties 
levied iu Calcutta, ami a very considerable prof>ortion of the im- 
Eorfrdutiu&ft,- revenue itself of Bengal is not a ta x, an d 

instead of contributing four rupees four annas per hoig|4#l#ph- 
lation as taxes, the people of Bengal hardly know what tho 
word taxation means; The taxes realty**levied in the provinco 


Salt duty . ... 
Customs duty 
Stump duties . 
Abkareo 


[in ho fur tu* they full upon 
h Bengal itself. 


Tho English Press ought not to countenance these delusions 
of native contenqKjrarios, hut it is tho Government that is 
primarily to blame for their oxisteuce. Were tho public accounts 
presentod in their proper slmpo to the country, theso 
mischievous delusions would dio of thomsclves. 


85,000 acres out of the ‘tr ,000 under dry cultivation are under 
grass excites no remark whatever from beginning to end of it. 
Such work is blind and perfunctory, upon the face of it, and 
instead of resenting our notice of such strange oversight, and 
catping at tho estimates which we are forced to make under the 
disadvantage of outsiders, Mr. Bcyts would do a gu at deal 
better to mako «a note of our criticisms for his future guidance. 
He xM make a note of it, we are persuaded, and we shall by 
and bye have the satisfaction of reviewing very different work 
from his hands. It is absurd to expect that our estimates should 
bo more than suggestive. That is their only value, while to com¬ 
plain that they are more or lews incorrect, is simply to say that 
100 are not the Settlement officer of the district. Suppose it to 
be true, that the grass instead of being providently sent to 
Bombay is improvidcutly sold in Surat below its proper market 
value, whoso fault is it? The State is tho landlord of an 
ignorant tenantry, and does Mr. Beyts think it to be no part 
of his duty, us Agent of the State, to point out tho best markets 
to the people, and stimulate them to seek them ? 

Our proceedings are altogether imsympatliiring and faulty. 
Wo shall do a good deal batter by and bye as Mr. Beyts will, 


“ Official Returns,” .says another contemporary, “ show that 
4* Bengal contributes about one-third of tlift whole Indian revenue, 
“while her ‘ charges' represent less than one-sixth of the whole 
“Indian expenditure, and that she yielded in 1868-60 a ‘surplus 
“for Imperial demands’ of nearly 10,000,OoW. sterling. There is 
“nothing in this fact at which Bengal has a right to feel aggriev¬ 
ed uuy more than Lancashire would have reason to bo 
“aggrieved if it should turn out that her superiority in wealth 
“ makes her the most productive of all countries to a Chancellor of 
“the Exchequer. Still, it is a fact which may well bo kept in 
“mind, when it is proposed to multiply the local burdenB 
“of Bengal.'* Arc those old delusions uevor to bo dissipat¬ 
ed ? A heavy responsibility rests on the men, who by main¬ 
taining tlie present fulso system of public accounts keep them 
in countenance. Thu statement that Bengal contributes a 
surplus of nearly .£10,000,000 for Inqiorial demands, is just as 
| true as would be the contention that Middlesex, being the 
head quarters of tho Excise and Stamp offices, and receiving cre¬ 
dit for the proceeds of the London Custom Houso, paid nearly 
all the taxes of the United Kingdom. Bengal is paying far 
less than its just share towards tho Imperial burdens. 


we hope, live to soe. Tho railway would bring this Soopa grass 
to Bombay for 6 pies per ton per mile. Does Mr. lioyts think 
it no part of his duty to inform the ryot *of this fact when he 
is settling tho rental of the land with the man for 3<> years to 

come I 


It is difficult to understand for what purpose Mr. J. 0. Goddes 
was brought before tho Select Committee, but to discredit views 
which that gentleman bolds is so extreme a shape os to cover 
their adherents with ridicule. We Had it difficult to aupposo 
that Mr. Gcddcs himself believes in tlie absurdities which ho 


The following paragraph from the Umritsur Bazaar Putt ilia 
has been goiug the round of tho Indian Press 

“ The population of Bengal is estimated at 40 millions, ami the iv- 
“ venue is 17 millions ; this leaves about 4 Ks. 1 annas per head in 
'* Bengal. So much for one part of tho statement, let us luok to tho 
M other. The population of the States nuclei Native rule i« estimated 
11 at 48 millions, arid if Re. 0 per bead wero raised us tax, the total 
“ revenue of the native States would be 6 x 42 millions of rupees, or 29 
44 million pounds sterling. This is primd facie false. But the following 
" table in one glauce shows how mVich the Native rulers take from 
44 their people 


State. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Annual 
income. Hu. 

Travoncore. 

. 1,202,Q47 

4,4«J0,63> 

PuttlaJla. 


3,0 <*, 01 

Udeypore . 


3,061,271 

Jaypore . .. 

Jouohpore. 

. . .. 1,0 , 01 

5,0-0,'M) 

... . 1,7*3,0*0 

3,6 0,0)0 

Ulwar ... 

.... 1, •'Vy*' o 

2,'OyvK) 

Scindla. 


1,109,-00 


“ From the above statement, taken from the Government Records, the i 
“ taxation per head in the principul native states will stand thus :— ■ 

•* Travoncore, 3 Re. 12 annas ; Puttialln, 1 Rupee 14 annas ; Udeypore, 

“ 2 Rs. ; Jaypore, 2 Rs. 10 annas ;_Joudhpore, 2 Re.; Ulwar, 2 Rs. ; and 
44 Scindik, 7 annas per head.” 

The paragraph is simply a new illustration of the mischievous 
delusions propagated by *the local balance sheets now prepar¬ 
ed by the Finance department. Instead of the population of 
Bengal being taxed seventeen millions, it is not taxed eight; 
for in the so-oallod taxes arc included tho following items 


I maintained before the Committee. 

1 Thus, instead of insisting that the debt of lndia*is properly 
| an English liability, and not justly chargeable against the people 
! of this country at all, and that tho finances of India ought to 
1 be relieved of the charge of four or five millions a year now 
made thereon for dividends, Mr. Goddes completely travesties 
the case, by demanding that “tlie people of England should make 
a yearly contribution of several millions from their taxes towards 
defraying tlie cost of tho administration of ludiu.” Tho demand 
presented in this shape provokes of course only ridicule. 
Anyone else in Mr. Goddes' position would have demanded 
that the pcoplu of England should cease to exact four or five 
millions a year from tho Indian taxes, to meet a purely 
English liability, fastened upon the shoulders of this people 
by no law whatever but that of might., We have shewn, 
over and over again, how this Indian debt grew up, and that 
it is a purely English liability from beginning to end, 
unjustly fastened upon the Indian treasury. India wants 
no contribution from the English tax-payer. She simply begs 
him to take his hand out of her poejeat, &ud # to pay his own 
debts himself, instead of unjustly requiring her to pay them. 
In tho same way, did Mr. Geddes travesty almost every con¬ 
viction he professed to represent. The effect of his evidence, 
tho calculated effect, wo four, was to discredit all criticisms what* 
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ever upon existing arrangements that point in anyway to the 
conclusions of this gentleman. We suppoBe Mr. Geddes was 
simply seeking notoriety. He may now return to India with 
the satisfaction, if ii be any, of knowing that he has done what 
be could to make men impatient of all criticism whatever of 
the Government. The pamphlet he published a few months 
ago^^^La tissue of absurdities from beginning to end, and 
simply defied review, while the parading him as a witness 
before the Select Committee, looks vory like a device for di«- 




Rs. 10 per 100 bundles of 300 lbs. in weight, while the husk 
(boosa) is kept for feeding the owners’ cattle during the rains. 
The bazaar rate for J^grain during the season was 38 lbs. pel 
rupee, so tha-ji the gross money value of the crop on very ordi- 
so#indeed, averaged per acre something like this 


877 lb*, grain <® 86 lb*, per Rupee. Be. 10 0 0 

1106 lb*. Kurbee, % say 5 Rs. for 300 lba. 18 S 0 

lbs. Husk (boose) ... » 


crediting all criticism upon the conduct and effects of our rule. 


The Calcutta Examiner is edited by so able a writer (Mr, 
O’Sullivan, we believe) that wo are surprised to find it giving 
even a qualified opproval to the absurd statement of Mr. Geddes, 
that the famine in Orissa would not have occurred but for the 
exportation of rice from the province, necessitated by the pres¬ 
sure of taxation thereon. Mr. Geddes says 

« n% e famine was occasioned by the pressure of taxation. 1 moon by 
the depreciation of food on account of payments for taxation. There 
are reserves of food kept in store, in order to meet a scarcity in favour¬ 
able seasons. Those reserves hod been sold, in ordeV to provide f«»r tho 
payment of taxation. Therefore, often the increase of exports in India 
ana sign of the reverse of prosperity. Ido not attribute the whole 
of the increase of exportation to the pressure of taxation, but u good 
deal of it/’ 

Upon this the Examiner remarks, that Mr. Geddes “ is so far 
44 right, that it is the case that but for the high prices and ex- 
** portation, privation, not utter famine, is wliut the province 
14 would have had to endure.” 

Now wo have a very distinct mommy that the largest export 
of rice that ever took place from the Province was in the year 
immediately preceding tho famine, when it reached a total of 
30,000 tons, stimulated not by the pressure of taxation how¬ 
ever, but by the high prices offered for rice at the ports. But 
30,000 tons represent only the food supply of about IB0,000 
persons, while the population of Orissa was 3,000,000, and the 
rice crop of tho season had fallen short of its normal amount by 
nearly twenty times the amount of tho export, or 500,000 tons. 
Had the Province not exported a single hundredweight, the 
suffering would not have been appreciably less than it was. 
Three millions of people require for tlioir sustenance a million 
tons of food a year, whilo the harvest was short of its normal 
yield by more than one-half tho proper quantity. Of what ap¬ 
preciable moment then, was it to a people in these wcircum- 
stances, whether thoir total food supply was 500, ooo tons or 
530,000, when 1,000,000 tons were nccdod to keep them alive / 
There is a strange incapacity in this country to discern what 
statistics really moan. The theory of Mr. Geddes is simply an 
absurdity, when placed in the light of exact information. But 
then there was no one in tho Select Committee who posnoasud it, 
who could reasonably perhaps be expected to possess it; but. 
absurdities of this order ought not to find countenance in India 
itself. Mr. Geddes has travestied the economic effects of tho 
export drain arising from taxation, in a way that makes one 
ashamed almost to refer to the subject—all important as it is— 
while with their usual perversity the publicists who refuse to 
listen to an exact statement upon the subject, profess to feel 
a strong admiration for the crude and wild uunsouse put forth 
by this gentleman thereon. 


In the Agricultural Gazette which accompanies our present 
issue, we publish some exceedingly interesting Returns con¬ 
cerning the Agriculture of West Berar during the lust season. 
We are indebted for these Returns to Mr. Saunders, the Resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad, who with a public spirit but too rare iii 
the country, Erected their preparation for publication in this 
journal. The Assistant Commissioner of West Berar (Captain 
Mackenzie) ha$ laid us under great obligation by the lucid and 
careful manner in which he lias executed the work, and now 
presents the returns. It will be seen that the yield Of jo- 
woree was 600 lbs. on “ not particularly good land,” and that 
the average yield of kurbee on good and bad alike was 1,106 lbs. 
per acre, and that this, kurbee is sometimes sold for as much as 


And yet we are to understand that kurbee has no value in Inda¬ 
poor, although that talook is not very far from Beraj, and has di¬ 
rect railway communication with Poonah and Bombay. Colonel 
Francis’s statement may be true, but it is unlikely in the highest 
degree that it is so, andyre ought not to be accused of 44 mis¬ 
leading the public and the Government” when we simply call 
attention to what at least seems to be a stupendous oversigbt. 
For if kurbee be really os valuable in Indapoor, as we think it 
must be, what becomes ot the Settlement Report ? It is exploded 
altogether, for it is based throughout upon the belief that the 
kwrbee of the district is worth nothing ! 

Tho hast quotations for kwrbee in the official price lists (May 
1871) were as follows :— 

Poonali . . ' .12 as. per maund (82 lbs.) 

Indapoor.8 as. „ „ 

Sholapoor.10 as. ,. „ 

According to these Returns, therefore, 1,100 lbs. of kwrbee — 
that is the produce of one acre according to the Berar returns of 
poor soil—were worth 61 rupees at Indapoor and 10$ rupees 
in Poonah; while the total average assessment upon the talook 
for 30 years to come, is only 7 annas 8 pics per acre ! (Settle¬ 
ment Report, para. 163.) The value of the kurbee has plainly 
been lost sight of altogether, and a pure grazing district been 
treated us an arable one throughout, to the indefinite loss of 
the State. At all events, the very strongest prima facie case is 
made out. 


The Metric Committee of the British Association held a Con¬ 
ference on Monday (12th June 1871), on the invitation of the 
Coimcil of the International Decimal Association, in the Lectuie 
Theatre of the Kensington Museum, on the teaching of the 
metric system of weights and measures in schools. The Earl 
Fortescue presided. 

The points urged were the great inconvenience arising from 
the want of international uniformity of weights, and of a system 
adequate to the requirements of trade, and the purposes of 
science, tho simplicity and easy use of a complete metric 
system ; the facility of introducing binary divisions in such a 
system, vyhile preserving the strictly decimal numeration ; the 
saving of time in educating, that a time should be fixed (three 
or five yours) for the introduction of teaching it compulsory in 
school—that it was now recognized and used in countries with 
which our trado in 1869 amounted to A'356,000,000, or 66 per 
cent, of the whole trade of the country—that its general adop¬ 
tion would pave the way for introduction of that great 
desideratum, international coinage ; the insiffficiency of the Per¬ 
missive Act, 27 and 28 Viet. (Jap. 117, and the necessity of 
legislation on the compulsory principle. 

Resolutions were carried, declaring 1. That the metrical system 
commends itself for educational purposes by its simplicity and 
unity, its compactness and adaptability to all the wants of life, 
the case with which it may lie taught in schools, and the great 
economy of time it would effect in the work of elementary edu- 
educatiou. 2. That the introduction of the decimal division in 
weights, measures, and coins, would confer a great boon on tho 
general community. 3. That with the increasing opportunities 
of comparing the relative progress of nations in arts, science, 
and manufactures, with the growing foreign commerce, and the 
immense facilities afforded for international intercourse for rail¬ 
way, steam packet, and telegraph purposes, not the least advan¬ 
tage of tho motrio system being that it is in foroe in so many 
countries all over the world. 

The Chairman, wo are told, congratulated the Conference upon 
the progress the metric system had made, and especially on the 
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Adhesion to it, not only of associated ChamlwWof Commerce nnd . to the tax. The writer says —“*An there in no reason why the 
Uio Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, but the Central Chain “ produce of the sugnr-cane should not readily yield 24 jwr cent, 
her of Agriculture, the London Farlnpre* Club, and varioufrrithcr ' “ rrji the cross value or Rs. 300 per acre, I would propose tbu 
Agricultural. Associations. Ho contrasted the chaotic com plica- N'.'Hn-y n f Us. 74 per arm on ol\l land under sugar-cane cnltivn- 
lions of the existing mode of calculating weights and men mires, “ ti.m. In making this proposal L would hog to be nmL^HM 
'with the simplicity of a system founded upon the decimal prin- j “ to | v in no way advocating the levy of the tax as an eiTra a*- 
ciple which might bo taught in comparatively a quarter of an ; “ segment on the fond, but, os an import on the yvojlitrc alone' 

hour. We are indebted for this paragraph to The Fanner, j “It. may lie argued that, in whatever form regarded, the result 

m L..i iiimim'hh « ■ ii ' “ N the same, viz., on assessment on tUo la inf. This, 1 deny, 


Wf. have put tbo Municipal Controller of Bombay to jsime 
pains by requiring him to furnish us. with certain information 
concerning the distress warrauts now running in the island, 
which it wah necessary to obtain for the full understanding of 
the present difficulty. We find then that these warrants clari¬ 
fied are for the following amounts :— 

40QO warrants fur xumA of fiN'iu . lh J 0 M 

i:u» „ ,, .10 u. 

sao „ .. 2 * r.i» 

17« „ . ,, m (.o io> 

«U ,, ,, „ .... ,, i'H) [», MO) 

Thus, under this precious f vstem, six thousand men in the 
island are being at this moment, pursued hy distress warrants fur 
Mims of from one to 20 Rupees, and 820 more lor sums lielmv 
o() IN. Now it is the outcries of these men that ha\e excited 


‘ l for, if it be an extra assessment on the land, the inqinst now 
“ proposed to he levied would no longer ho one on certain chins 
“ *•/ pni(/iev, !>ut. would he pauiMe by the occupant whether the 
*' land was cultivated r'ith the. special produce far'd or not." 

r riiis is true ; but having loused the land to the cultivator 
upon the evpivv* understandiiig that he may do with it what he 
pleases, how ran we now forbid his growing sugar, the most 
profit able crop of all, and one for which he may have even sunk 
,i well at great expense, without breacdi of faith ( For however 
theoretically true that, the tux would not fait on the laud but. on 
tli-' consumin', the fa-'t. would still remain that the tax violated 
« no ot the plainest conditions of the lease, unfettered freedom of 
milivatmu. 'flu* imposition of a special rate of this severe 
old >r would, wo fear, destroy the eultivatiou of the cane al- 


Mr. Forbes’s comiMission, but wo put it to himself to say what 
possible relief this class is to get from any change in the lomti- 
tiition of the Municipal body, or in its executive staff. Von 
jimy change. Hie constitution and the staff every week for the 
next ten years, and while the system of direct rates is allowed to 
endure, you will not reduce the distress warrants by ton in a 
)cur. The delusion is nursed that the house-owners of the 
inland are a wealthy body. 1 u the main they are miserably 
poor. We have ascertained at the cost of a good deal of trmihlo 
tothc Controller’s office that the number of house owners against 
whom warrants arc miming isxio less than 2,7:11, two-thirds of 
whom arc so wretchedly poor that the sum which they aro un¬ 
able to pay does not upon the average exceed eleven ltuppes f 
Now if the publicists of liombay wilfully stmt their eyes to 
disclosures of this order are wc to be blamed for speaking of 
them with indignant so verity l Once more, wo find that of the 
five hundred and thirty distress warrants running lbr wheel tax, 
no less than 403 are against poor men keeping hut one horse, 
presumably from necessity. And we fasten upon this elass a 
line of 64 IN. a year for wheel tax alone, under this precious 
system of rates. The whole thing is a scandal and disgrace 
to the community. Were Sir Seymour Fitzgerald boldly to set 
aside the Act, and direct nil these warrants to he quashed in a i 
body, he would deserve nothing but commendation for doing so. j 
The system cannot possibly lust, and the guilt of the men who i 
deliberately attempt to bolster it, rather than confess the error j 
that has been made, is not to ho exaggerated. We think it i 


together, except on the part, of very wealthy ryots. For the 
ryot already has to go to the Souear for money to pay his as. 
scssment of a few anna* or rupees per acre, while the attempt to 
cultivate sugar with so heavy a duty fo pay' upon it, would on- 
mesh him in the toils of tin* lunia hopelessly. The advance of 
IN. 7"> would have become Jls. .300 by the time the aceouut was 
in vie up. Hus not tlie writer overlooked, moreover, ill his 
calculations, that sugar is a two season*’ crop, engaging the 
land for 2 whole yea is* AVo fear that the proposal is impossi¬ 
ble in ho far as it points to u source of Imperial Revenue 
but we know no good reason whatever why an appreciable duty 
upon Sugar should not form ono of the chief items in every 
schedule-**f Town Duties in tin* country. Tho Bombay paper 
vve have already quoted, with curious inconsistency approve? 
this suggestion of taxing Sugar with an import Duty of 25 per 
c.:lit. ami yet objects passionately to a town duty of one per 
cent thereon for Municipal purposes ; and declares it to bo 
“iniquitous” and we know not what else. Tin* Town Duty of 
liombay ought to be 5 per cent, instead of one. Whether we 
might not profitably tax both sugar and tobacco Imperially hy 
a system of licenses, is we think worth considering. We aro 
afraid that the proposal in the pamphlet before u,s to tax tho. 
crop, however c onomically sound, is impracticable because of 
the difficulties created by the Land Settlemants, Wo should 
be glad however to see the proposal more fully discussed. Tho 
pamphlet h we undor-tnud, the work of a J loud my civilian. 


right to add that the few statistics given in this short article j 
represent an amount of work which cannot even he understood ' 
by persons not practically familiar, with such pursuits. I 

“ i ,i 

A famfklet has just reached us with the title Direct 7W- ! 
at ion for India the great Financial Blu-ndm * 7 published by 
Messrs. Tliackcr, Vining and Co. It advocates the imposition ; 
of a special rate of 76 Rupees per acre upon all sugar-cane cul- j 
tivation in the country, and the Bombay Gazette commends the j 
suggestion to the notice of Government on the ground that it is 
“ a new tax which would havo the altogether exceptional clia- 
“ racier of pressing but lightly even on the rich, and not being 
“ felt at all by the poor.” The author estimates that a revenue 
of twelve millions sterling might be derived from this source.-— 

“ More than one-half, that ia to say, of the whole amount of tho 
land revenue, and far more than sufficient to cover all the expenditure 
9 U public works, ordinary and extraordinary.” 

We 4a not ourselves see how it would be possible to impose a 
apodal tax like this in districts already* settled’without manifest 
breach of faith to the cultivator; and an import duty of 25 per 
cent, would simply operate ^ a mere bounty to that extent - 
Upon all the sugar grown in 1 lie country that was not subject 


INCOME TAX BENGAL, Ksii:)-7<>. 

Minute hy the Lieut. -Governor. 

I am aware that uh this report is so late, and that for the fol¬ 
lowing year is duo, and will ho tho occasion for a review of- 
the system, it has not been thought desirable to go very fully 
into tho subject till the Report for 1870-71 is mode; but 1 should 
like to note one or two points which strike mo in running over 
the figures for 1809-70, and to ask for any explanations that can 
he given. 0 

|»ar\. 13.—Classification hy professions and trades.— rrofes- 
t'lous—Assessments in the higher danse*. 

Theso seem to lead to a singular inversion of our preconceived 
ideas. There aro no incomes in the highest class ; so lawyers 
appear not to make tho enormous income sometimes supposed. 
Rut in the next highest class, as incomes of Its. 10,0(K) to 
IN. 1,00,000,'wc have the following startling results of the column 
showing number of persons assessed:— 

Ministers of religion.68 

Ijcgal practitioners .. .*17 

Medical practitioners. m .. 0 

This would make it appear that religion is much more lucra¬ 
tive than law after all. Even tho greater rigidity of conscience 
in making returns, which may be assumed in the former case, 
(loos not, sufficiently account for the- difference. Medicine, as a 
lucrative profession, is iiowln-rc. Not a single medical man in 
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( jiliMitta or unvwhere else Mwcias to make by pmctico so much 
h.i Km. lo,ooo |>t*r annum. 1 should like to know whether the 
Hoard can throw any light on these singular results. 

Again, I find that tbo most numerous clans of income tax. 
pa)on* are cultivators. Am distinguished from 25, 1H3 ‘ proprietofti 
■Msnqb-proprichirs/ and 13,463 1 tenants/ it appears that so 
many us 34,375 mere ‘ cultivators’ have boon usMessed to a tax 
on incomes of not less^han Its 500 per annum, thus beating the 
trailers,* who number 33,3(»s. 

L gather that these uMHessments cm cultivators are made by 
estimating the prolits of the laud at ho much per beegah. 1 have 
seen, 1 think, an allusion in tho public; prints to a circular of 
the Board, in which the rates are stated to have been taken at 
from its. 5 to Kn. 20 per beegah; and at any rate l have learned 
from the member in charge that very high rates have been i 
ordinary assumed. Nothing is moro difficult than to get at tin* 1 
profits ofthe man who actually farms tlio land, fn England it ; 
is found to be impossible to do so ; and the* income tiv oF tho 
farmer is, by law, roughly taken at half the rent. If the rent 1 
bo taken to average £\ to £2 per acre, the fanners of England 1 
pay cm un assumed income of 10 to 20 shillings, say IN. 5 to ! 
Us. 10 per acre. It is strange, indeed, if an Indian farmer : 
makes more by the laud than tin English farmer, the 
merits of small culture notwithstanding. fn very small 
holdings it may be assumed that u man who cultivates 
himself must make the wages of his labour and that 
may he taken aw part of Ins income ; so that from a holding of 0 ! 
or 7 acres, an income of lbs. to, or 5i), or 00, may he possible j 
enough ; but this kind of holding does not approach the lower 1 
limits of the income tax. 1 cannot suppose tlmt. any ordinary 
ryot, who holds lo or 20 acres, can approach an income of Ils. 
500 per annum. If wr come to larger holdings of 10, 50, or even ! 
100 acres (and of such I lake it there are very few), a man can- ! 
not cultivate so much with his own hands. He must employ ! 
labour ; tho wages <if the labourers must be deducted from his pro¬ 
fit : and 1 cannot imagine that many mich cultivators really 
make, one year with nuother, a pr< fit liable to muonic tux. ft 
is certain tlmt if the profits bear any such relations to rent, as 
is sup}H>sed in England, it could not he ho. 

I should then have expected that in this country of very 
small holdings cultivators would ha\e been almost entirely 1 
free of income tax, instead of being the most numerous 
class uxsossed. Tho impression left on my mind is that they j 
are over-assessed as compared to other v hisses. 1 am ' 
therefore not surprised to liml th.it in I lie Hoard's report of I Mb ' 
duly INTO., (No, 1 IGA), it is staled tlmt the income tax falls with i 
tlic greatest severity on the class-of ivots and a u’iciilf urisfs , 
that it is among this class that, tho greatest discontent i- felt. ! 
in connection with this mode of taxation ; that among tlmm 
more than others a strong and letter feeling has been ex.-ifed ' 
by the tax, ami that instances have been brought to ^he notice , 
of a member of tho Hoar 1 m a hub cutmators fhieuten to mi- - 
grate to Nopawl, where there is no imome ta\. 

Tho exclusion of incomes nndei IN. 7 .hi will, it may ho suppos¬ 
ed, this year relieve a large probation, of the cult ivahu s, and I 
underdstaiid that the Boaixl's recent circular, alluded to in tho 
newspapers, is intended to caution tlw a sossois against r\c<*x- j 
sive estimates of the profits of tanning: hut I am melmod to i 
think that it may he necessary to go further, and to make some 
radical change in the mode of assessing this part u ular (lass. ; 
I shall be glad to have Mr. Money’s views on the subject ! 

There seems to be a singnlur disparity and variation in the i 
assessment of some districts. The yield is not largest, in the : 
districts around Calcutta, wliieh havo liad the greatest mlvan ! 
tuges in the way of roads, rnihvw s, commence, education, and 
all that is known ns uivih/ation. The yield of the obscure and ! 
inaccessible non-regulation district of Mauubhootu, which under i 
the former income tax was hut a fract ion of that of 11. •oghl v, ; 
Burtlwan, Jessore, and Nudden, is imw ahead of anv of 1 
them. Of all tho districts in Bengal, that which has ; 

boon for a long so lies of years most favoured in the j 
way of roads, sub-divisions, colleges ami schools, and adminis- \ 
tration of every sort (making itjwr fl.rcc(h'nn* iho model district • 
of Bengal) is N v uddea ; u*t it is assessed to income* tax at just ! 
about half of tho Mauiihhoom assessment. I should like to I 
know whether these variations can be in anyway accounted for. \ 
It strikes m. that the name of the officer who seems to have j 
mis-admiuistered the tax in Mauuhhoom is that of one of two ' 
native ottiurs lately reported by the Board of Examiners as i 
diatiuguibhcd by ignorance of the laws which they are supposed j 
to administer. It shouldbo ascertained if this is the same man. I 

The district, most, prolific of largo incomes of both the two j 
highest classes appears to bo Ilya ; and of good it iconics of the ! 
two next.classes, Pwrueah gives tho largest uumhers. 1 should j 
like to ktio^g what classes are most conspicuous among the large I 
tax-payei*8 in these districts, and to what circumstances | 
their apparently superior wealth is duo. It will no doubt be j 
(Hilly explained in the next report how it happens that the tax- j 
flavors of 1SG0-70, uro .upwards of 50 po^ cent, more numerous | 

* Trade".’ (In not include ‘ banker*’ <»i ‘ uum clmne*.’ 
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than those of 1870-71, though no change was made in the classes 
of income assessable under the law. But as the member in 
charge intimates that very many persons were uiyustlv assessed 
in the particular year 1869-70, (when the numbers much exceeded 
both previous years and the subsequent year), I should like to 
know under what circumstances, and why, the increased num¬ 
bers of that ono year occurred. 

I will leave it to tho Member in charge either to answer the 
questions now put separately, or to include in the report for 
1870-71 tho points to which I have drawn his attention. At aqy 
rate, I should like these same points, among otters, to be spe¬ 
cially noticed as regards 1870-71. I hope it may turn out that^he 
cultivators do not now bear so large a share of the burden. At 
a time when tho owners and occupiers of land are (justly aa I 
think) subjected to a special local taxation for certain local pur¬ 
poses, I should he sorry that there should be any ground for 
supposing that the income tax is assessed in such a way as to 
fall wiill disproportionate severity on them. I should be sorry 
to think that because their sources of income are visibly, and 
it is almost impossible to disprove an estimate of the profits of 
cultivation, they are made to pay more than traders and 
others, wliose sources of income are not xdsible, and who can 
prove or disprove anything by their books. I observe that 
even in the many assessed year 1869-70, of 64,407 objections, 
36,489 or fully three-fourths, wero allowed ; while Mr. Money 
thinks that many more ought to have been allowed. I should 
be glad if it could be shown for any year in what proportion 
the objections of traders, and in what, proportion the objections 
of cultivators, were allowed. 


(Englishman., Aug. 23.) 

We publish a Minute by tho Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, which hits the income-tax harder than perhaps anything 
that, has yet been written on the subject. - The tone of humour 
which characterises it and half conceals the withering sarcasm 
of its suggestions, has, to our mind, a deep significance. It is 
things rather than men that tho Minute is meant to scathe. 
Viewed in the light of a serious censure on the officers engaged 
in administering the tax, it would have been uudignifiod. Asa 
‘criticism on the tax mid its circumstances, nothing could lie 
more apt. 

In the cmv.u instances described Section 2 of the Minute wo 
see how the Act. aileets those who can hell) themselves. In Sec¬ 
tion 3 we-sou iiovv it .(fleets the helpless. Tho statistics regard¬ 
ing tho assessment of the three professions explain themselves. 
We have no wish to enlarge upon them, but wo cannot help 
pointing to them as a proof lmw high the demoralising influence 
of the tax readies. When oppression makes a virtue of crime, 
we need not w ouder that a sense of injustice produces consider¬ 
able elasticity of conscience. 

The circumstances described in the third paragraph or the 
M unite are nm-q, serious, and fully account, for tho estimate in 
which t lie tax is held by the mass of the people. To us it is a 
Jess giave question how much wrongful assessment the amount 
levied fiom the 34-,375 cultivators represents, than how much 
HUiiult.ineoii.s extortion was inflicted on ryots not assessed. 
Euless tile profits of cultivation are taken at very much higher 
estimate hen* than hi England, it is uttorlv inexplicable to ns 
lmw these thirty-four thousand odd mere cultivators came to be 
assessed, except as a penalty for not feeling the amlah. 


LAND REVENUE IN THE PUNJAUB 


(Indian Public Opinion.) 

A (Ifmi Evf.vN, who appears to be conversant with Revenue affairs, 
and with the wishes and intentions of tie Settlement Commissioner 
hits done in I hi- honour of publishing a pamphlet in reply to the 
lemarks uin«-h have fiom time t,o time appeared in this Journal ns to 
the pio ■■'dings and position of the Settlement department. He 
writes with more axpeiity and warmth than we should have thought 
the occasion demanded, and somewhat weakens his urgument, as it 
uppears to us, by the introduction of irrelevant personalities. Rude 
words prove nothing but. the irritation of the speaker. Good logic is 
none tb - loss logical, he will allow us to observe, for being couched in 
tho liunpiigc habitual to gentlemen. This, however, is a matter of 
taste, and vve are a great deal too well content with the matter of kiH 
ieply to be diajnwed to take exception to its form. 

\Vh«t then are the points in issue between us ? We asserted that 
there are between 30 and 40 lakhs (we ought to have said between 50 
and 00* running on at old rates under expired assessments, and that 
the Settlement Commissioner computes the loss thus incurred at 20 
lakhs annually. This we believe to be undisputed. We asserted tlmt 
some 70 lakhs will expire iu the course of ten years, and that the 
Settlement department on its present footing is entirely inadequate 
to complete the t<v<k of re-ttssetwing this large sum within any reason 
able time. So far from disputing this fact our assailant informs us 
that the Settlement Commissioner ** has again and again brought the 
“ matter to the notice of Government, and that the reply has always 
“ boon the same, that the revision of no more than four districts could 
“ be tsknu up af the Mime time With equal wisdom the pay of 
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“ Settlement officer* wee arranged on a scale whioh enabled the Settle- 
“ ment Commiaaioner to command the aervioea only of junior men ; and 
“ even theae have found it to be to their interest to get back aa soon ua 
“ possible to the regular line. We should have imagined that 
‘ * there was no department in which experienced men were more 
“ needed, but we believe that not one of the present Punjaub 
“ Settlement officer* has ever aaaeaaed any other district than the one 
“ in whioh he is now employed, and that hardly one of them propose* 

to undertake another diatriot. No doubt Settlement work affords 
“ admirable training for young officers, but the interests at stake arc so 
“ great, that we can hardly hand it over as a corpus vile to them to ex- 
' ‘ periinentalice upon. If the Government of India would place the 
" department on a thoroughly efficient footing, no one would be more 
11 pleased than the Settlement Commissioner; as it is, much of that 
11 officer's time appears to be taken up in teaching his subordinate* the 
“ mere details or their work, to the neglect, it is to be feared, of bis 
“ own far more important duties." 

This passage correctly and forcibly epitomises what wo have been 
endeavouring for months past to urge on the Government. The reports 
of Mr. Prinsep and his subordinates abound in complaints of the in- 
adequacy of the means placed at their command : the inexperience 
of the officers concerned, the insufficiency and inefficiency of the minis¬ 
terial staff, the slowness-and badness of the work, are topics which 
^gain and again recur. Of course, no body imagines that Mr. Prinsep m 
responsible for this ; on the other hand, it cun be no matter of surprise 
that the Government should not bo hasty to commit new Settlements 
tu bis charge, and to enlarge the scale of his operations, when the 
result of all the recent, assessments has been so little encouraging. 
Mr. Prinsep's Settlements have already cc>Bt over 9 lakhs, and the 
Financial department may not unnaturally grudge so large an outlay 
v, hen Mr. Prinsep will give them nothing, not even the meagre satisfac¬ 
tion of a report, in return ? 

Up to this point at any rate there is no disagreement between our 
critic and ourselves, and it is only on the question of the soundness 
of the recent assessments that we begin to differ. We slated that 
there'has been “ a positive present diminution of tho revenue, and a 
“ future increase quite incommensurate with the progress of wealth 
"and the increased value of land and agricultural produce." Let us 
take the figures of the Ainritsur division and see if they bear out our 
assertion. We will let Mr. Prinsep apeak for himself. “The total in- 
< reuse," he says, speaking in 186(1 of tho Settlement just concluded, 

“ has been Rs. 70,000, the total decrease Rs. 2,50,310. Thus then the 
“ financial result of the revised Settlerilcnt has been a net decrease of 
" Its. 1,79,863. (Revenue Report 1865-6, p. 73). Apparently, it is a large 
" sum, but it is no more than the detailed scrutiny of each estate 
* * has required after a very caqpful enquiry on the spot, and the real 
"pressure of taxation was considered in such assessment circles as 
“ compared with the rates and fertility of other assessment circles 
" und surrounding districts. (Pam. 44.) The largest remand has been 
“ given in Goordarspore district which takes up lls. 1,00,036 and is 
"a decrease of 8 per cent, on former revenue. Then comes Ainritsur 
“ lls. 50,865 or 4 per cent., the greater part of which has been called 
" for in one pergunnali, Amritsur. In Sculkoto the change has been 
“to the extent of Rs. 28,502 or 3 per cent, merely that of equal¬ 
ization ami lowering of taxation in the very highly cultivated estates 
“so aa to make them more fit to boar a permanent jumnm, as in the 
“ best Churkaree estates of Sealkote and l’usroor or pergunnahs, and 
“ some relief was found absolutely necessary in Zufferwal in the truiiM 
“watered by the Dey stream (Para 55.) In the * first 3 pergunnahs 
" the pressure of taxation were too h gh in many places, having regard 
“ to fertility, condition, and main desire, to make an “ equal rating. In 
“ the first two it is well known that at last Settlement su^cient iclief 
" was not given." 

Amount of decrease. 

• Battala .37,518 or 8 per cent. 

Amritsur .. 30.882 or 8 por cent 

Shukergurh .. .. 25,552 or 8 per cent. 

The report goes on to soy that in Battala, Goordaspore, and 
Pathunkotc sums aggregating to Re. 17,217 represent" abatcinen ts for 
“ lands watered by canal which were charged for extra fertility at last 
"Settlement," and*which were now transferred to the canal account. 
Para. 48 gives a table showing progressive rates for 20 year*, rising at 
lust to 78,000 ; “ so that though there is a docreose now of Rs. 1,79,403, 

" tho real jumma will stand at 3,252,787 against 3,454,150 the old 
" jumma, thus reducing the decrease to one lakh, after expiry of 20 yearn, 

" or 3 per cent." 

On this, Colonel Lake, the Financial Commissioner, observes 
" Statement No. XI. exhibits merely the financial results of revised 
(< assessments, and it will be observed that the result of the revision of 
“ Settlement effected by Mr. Prinsep in the three districts of the Amritsur 
" division, is a decrease in the rent roll of rupeeH 1,79,863 per annum. 

" As since the last regular Settlement, cultivation has largely extended, — 

“ the prices of agricultural products have risen,—reduction of the 
“ government demand has been made from time to time in all 
" estates which were over-assessed, and the revenue has been collected 
“ without difficulty for tlie past five years, it might be a question 
" whether so large a reduction was called for; but the Settlement 
“ Commissioner, who is io a better position than the Financial 
“ Com miss ioner, to determine this point, render* detailed explanation in 
“ paras. 43 to 49 of his report, as to the circumstances which led 
“ him to give relief in each sub-collectorate, and comes to the conclusion 
" although the new Settlement is light, it is not too light. As 
“ might be supposed, the landholders are delighted with the moderation 
" of the revised assessments ; but some dissatisfaction prevails among 
the members of the jagheerdar class, some of whom find their in- 
" come largely reduced, the e necessity for which they are naturally 
" slow to admit." 


The progressive rates mentioned by Mr. Prinsep, Appear to have been 
subsequently raised, so as to amount to Rupees 2,16,000 at the end of 
1.5 years, but the passages we have quoted leave no doubt as to what 
Mr. Prinsep And the Financial Commissioner considered was bsing done 
in I960. It is quite dear that a(j that time Mr. Prinsep proposed to 
reduce the assessment, Rupees 1,79,000 with progressive ratosamamit- 
ing to 79,000 in 20 years, and that Colonel Lake, though tiSBPnsed, 
acquiesced in the proposal on the ground that Mr. Prins*p B wu* thtf bent 
judge of the matter. Colonel Lake no •doubt expected that, tho 
usual revenue report would be immediately submitted, in which tho 
reductions would be explained, and Government be enabled to judge 
of their propriety; the gist of our complaint both against Gowi n- 
ment and the Settlement Commissioner is that five years should 
have elapsed without auy report being submitted, and that in 1871, 
the Lieutenant-Governor should "not be in a position to form an 
opinion about" the very anomaly winch surprised the Financial Com¬ 
missioner in 1866. As his Apologist says :— 

“ It is for him to explain to Government why ho has done this . his 
“ explanation may or may not be satisfactory." 

We entirely concur ; but tbo explanation, however satisfactory, will 
in our opinion l»e at least five years too late. Meanwhile wo commend 
the following figures to the attention of the Government. In tho 
first place how does the case stand ns to increase of area. In Appen- 
dix 11 to Revenue Report for 1862-63, wo have a table showing tho 
increase of cultivation since annexation up to 1861. Tlio area cultiva¬ 
ted in the Amritsur division hud during that time increased about 
56,000 acres and stood at 21,65,000 acres; and there were 29,000 wells 
in use, about 1,400 more than at annexation. Now look at the state 
of things in 1868-9 : — 

Imperial Return 1. Irrigated by Irrigated by Acres Total. 

E 2, No. XXVII. Govt. individuals, unlrrlgated. 

154,000 630,000 1,074,000 2,308,000 

That is, over 2 lakhs of acres were under cultivation more than in 
1865, and over 2$ lakhs more than in 1849 ; of these 14 lakhs of wren 
have the advantage of canal irrigation, and yet wu find the Commission¬ 
er calmly reducing the revenue, 1,79,000, mid consoling us with the 
reflection that 20 years honco the reduction will be reduced to a lakh. 
Take the 2 additional lakhs of acres at only a Rupee per oore, here at 
once are a couple of lakhs of Rupees, which ought to figure somewhere 
or other in tho Settlement Commissioner's Accounts. Where are they t 

In tho next place let us see how those 234 lakhs of cultivated acres 
are employed. Wo will not depend on the rent and produce statements 
continued in the revenue report, which are well known to be a loose 
approximation* ; but wo will simply state tbo average under each crop, 
as to which we imagine the revenue statements may be accepted .is 
correct, and leave Mr. Hume and the now agricultural department to 
work out the sum for themselves. 


The following crops were grown in the Amritsur division in 1860-70 .— 

Acres. 


Jdco 

Wheat 

Other food grams 
Ull-sci'iis 
Sugar-cimo . . 

Coljun 

Opium. 

Fibres 
Toh/w’co 
Vi gotubles 

Gram . 

Miscellaneous .. 


. 223,000 

. 818,000 

. 077.000 

. 45,000 

. lnjf,0(lrt 

. 84,000 

. 1,700 

. 12,0 HI 

. 10 ,500 

40,000 

7,600 

173,000 Total.. 2,lO0,iH>O 


(including rubboo anil khnrref.) 


This was an exceptionally bad year, and the total under crops was a 
lakh below the amount in the previous year ; the decrease being chiefly 
in wheat. Now considering that the British Government'has, at the 
cost of 150 lakliH of rupees, run the Baree Doub Canal through the 
heart of this division, and has furnished 1J lakhs of acres with unfailing 
supply of water, that it 1ms supplied it with admirable roads, and 
has opened up rail communication with Bengal on the one side, and 
Moo]tan on the other, and thence river communication to Kuri li¬ 
chee ; we believe our estimate of 318 lakhs of Rupees, os the average 
gross worth of tho crons grown, to be in no way excessive. Do the 
revenue authorities really believe it to be so ? 

Tost it os we will, we come to much the same result. Take for 
instance, the price of land ; in 1869-70, there were in the division 296 
transfers of lund ; 3,204 acres were sold for upwards of one lakh, Govern¬ 
ment meanwhile instead of half the net assets receiving only 4,400 Its ! 
Look again at the pnee paid for land taken up for public purpose, 
on which wo have commented before ; look at the prices which without 
uuy refereiity) to revenue reports, all of us have known to our cost 
to have prevailed for yearn post, and look finally at the testimony 
of so good an authority us the Lieutenant-Governor himself as to tho 
unprecedented prosperity of tho agricultural class, making it in bis 
opinion certain that the land revenue all over the Province can bo 
enhanced 6 percent., without causing discontent or distress. Or ootupaio 
the results of the Oudh Settlements, which are increasing the revenue 
32 per cent, with those of tho Punjaub ; and, to take* a rough instance, 


• Our critic need scarcely have t>een at so much troublo to prove that thorn 
returns were not dependable. report for 1866-0-70 where the figures nra 
stated to be " but an approximation und perhaps only a remote one to the truth. 
It was feared lost year that the information could not bo given m such a way 
as to be of any practic'd value, and the rosult has shown that those xnia-givingn 

were not unfounded .The return is full of discrepancies, but as this .h 

the first time the statement has been attempted, it will be better to direct the 
attention of officers to the necossltv of greater accuracy, and In the mcanthco 
the figures may be taken for what they are worth." The rejioit for 1800-70, para. 
85 informs us that " these statements aro fall of anom-dles and that the subject 
is under enquiry.” But oar estimate of the worth of the Amritsur crops, was 
we need hardly say, not based upon figures admitted to be so unreliable. 
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ronlrwt the district. of Lucknow with that of Amritsar The following 
i.iMe show:-. the resource* of each : -■ 



i. e. Amritsur had a lakh more of .icios under imgation, upwards of 
3^ lakhs more cultivated, nhuut the name amount of glazing, cultumblo 
uutl unculturahle land. Yet despite these differences, so much higher 
is Lucknow assessed than Aliiiitsur that the difference between the 
revenues is only 11 b. 120,000, the one being assessed at 2-6-7 on the 
cultivated acre, and 1-11-11 on the total area : tlio other only'fit 1 5 6 
and 15 as. 8 p. on cultivated and uncultivated acres respeetn ely 

Now, whrtt are the facts that warrant this onormoiiH dispiuity f Com¬ 
pare the area shown in tlio several statements of crops under f 
cultivation in 1869-70/ _ i 

To which must be added in tho case of Amritsur 7,500 acres of gram, 
and 167,000 acres miscellaneous. 

Now this table Bhows that in every single item except opium and 
oil seeds (as to which the ditTerence is altogether insignificant.) the Am¬ 
ritsur district has the larger area under crops, and in wheat the excess 
is as much as 165,000 acres; Amritsur had 10,000 more acres under I 
“other crops," 14,000 acres more under sugar, 20,000 acres more under 
cotton, 8,000 more under fibres, 3,000 more under tobacco, 6,000 more 
under vegetable. 

Yet the assessment of the one is only 11 lakhs higher than the other, 
and Luoknow pays 2-6-7 per acre contentedly, while Amritsur esc ipes 
with 1-5-6. Now one of three tilings must be the case, either Lucknow is 
grossly over-aatewed, or Amritsur is grossly under assessed, or there is a 
difference between the resources of the two districts justifying the dif¬ 
ference of land tax of Rs. 1-1-1 per aero. Which alternative aie wo to 
accept ? 

The fact is that our dealings with the Punjaub as to land revenue, 
b.ive been one vast long series of concessions from first to last. When 
we annexed the Province, we commenced by abandoning an annual half 
a million sterling.* During the next six years we abandoned £234,000 
per annum more, in 1857 we abandoned another £20,000. 

So that wo may be said to have started with a remission of three 
quarters of a million sterling ! Almost every year ever since has wit¬ 
nessed some similar act of indulgence, till we come to the remissions in 
1866 by Mr. Prinsep, which form the subject of the present dispute. 

Tho Iobs thus involved is to a certain degree concealed by the wind¬ 
falls which are constantly omu-riiig, lapses of revenue grants, mmtnp. 
tion of territory, forfeiture of jaglure, the extension of cultivation, and 
the additional revenue imposed in consequence of canal irrigation, but 
there can, we think, be no doubt that the policy of light assessments, 
wise and soifhd no doubt at the time of its original adoption, hut- been 


i carried to a ominous extent, and that Government is in no adequate 
' degree reaping the lcsults of 20 years of peace aud prosperity, of tlio 
extroordintuy impulse which our rule has given to agrioulture and 
1 trade, of tho rou<J.\ railways, and canals, which it lifts constructed at so 
j vast an outlay. The subject is surely worth discussing in a calm and 
! reasonable maimer ; and wo recommend Mr. Prinsep, instead of 
I calling us naughty names, to lose no more time in supplying the 
j roports and explanation for which Govoimnont has so often called ill 
| vain. Till lie does so wo shall adhere to our “ silly surmise" that ho is 
! making ducks and drakes of the revenues of the State, and to tho 
j 'immoral criticisin' tliul it inn scandal that he should have boon for so 
j many years allow ed to buiy in his own breast the explanation , of pro¬ 
ceedings, which affect iu ho vital a degree, the fiscal interests Of the 
Kmpiie 


CURRENCY. 


DKCI \! AIj sril-J.)l VISION OF THE RUPEE 


NOIE HY MHO TEXAN Mi ENEllAI. HI* EXCELLENCY THE HON. Slit 
W. H. MAN’nFIKLP, K.C.D., K.O.S.I., DATED /TH MARCH 1870. 
i 1 Like tlio liberty <>f circulating some official papers <>n the 
currency of ( Vyloti which ivnro lately forwarded tome by His 
Excellency Sir Hercules Robinson, Ihe (low-ruor of that Island 

'The second set of papers infers to a project for the decimaliz 
ation of tlio subsidiary inferior coinage of the rupee, according 
1 to wlijrh <hc rupee being divided in I HO cents:—8 annual 50 
cents, 1 annas -2 annas -12/., J auna -*(hV cents. 

It is proposed tlud the two first should remain in circulation, 
viz., the 8-anmt and 4-anna piece, and that for the inferior sums 
I 1 lie so should :— 

.Silvri. 1 ... ... 10th rupee 

i l.20th ,, 

) 1 ... ...50th 

( •“ i 1.100th ,, 

( 1 .200th ,, 

For flic argument and Hie poheme T refer to Mr. MolosworLli'u 
paper which lias been very carefully worked out. 
i With regard to flic simplification of account-keeping and 
j the petty calculations which occur daily in every shop and 
. ba/aar, and further to tho expediency of basing metallic coins 
j which may take the place of cowries, &o., &c. ? it appoars to mo 
; that fcho scheme is worthy tho best consideration of tho Finau- 
; cial Deparlment. 

i The objection which meets us at once is that the anna is tho 
| basis of our stamp duties. Tho difficulty does not appear to lie 
insurmountable, if.some "give and take" arrangement be 
adopted in I ho lowest priced stamps, such as that suggested 
Ft Ceylon. « 


NOTE U\ COLONEL ltU/HAUI) STB, AC HEY, R.E., C.S.I., 

DATED 28TII MARCH 1871. 

The first point to eonsidor is whether tho rupee is likely to 
remain tho unit of Indian money account, or whether, within 
any period to which we eau look forward, it is probable that 
it maybe displaced by anything clso. 

I conclude that it will continue to bo tho unit, and for the 
following reasons:— 

I regard tho expediency of having an international coinage as 
something quite distinct from that of having a universal tty atom 
of money account. The first I believe to bo ’isily attainable, 
as regards Europe and America, by the modification of tho 
existing coin#, so us to render them all rcforrable to a 6-franc 
coin. lJuL tins by no means implies thub tho national systems 
of account should necessarily he changed, and I don’t think 
that tins will be done so as to load to a uniform system for a 
long time, to come. For our present purposes, in fact, 1 should 
regard tho period as so remote as not to affect the question 
now at issue. 

1 thus arrive at the conclusion that we may regard the pound 
as likely to remain the account unit of England. From thiB I 
further argue that bo long as this is tho case, any modification of 
the Indian coinnge ami system of account, to bring it into better 
accord with tho systems of Europe, must aim at conformity with 
the pound system of England, and not the franc system of the 
Continent of Europe. 

And this seoma to mo to follow bocauso 10 rupees are approxi¬ 
mately equal to 1 pound, aud because a conversion on this*basis 
has become habitual and is convenient, bringing the Indian 
system into a decimal relation with that of England. It would 
not ho possible, without a great disturbance to adopt tho franc 
unit in India, und further, it is generally admitted that the 
franc unit of account is too small. 

I conclude, therefore, as boforo stated, that we may consider 
tho rupee unit of account as likoly to be retained in India, and 
that any change is likely to bo in the direction of making a rupee 
a tenth of a pouud. How all this inay be brought about is a 
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r ition not directly bearing on the present point; but, whe- 
it oyer happens or not, I consider that we shall' lie -safe in 
working up to a rupee unit of account in any decimalization of the 
sub-divisions of the Indian coinage. 

The first thing that is apparent on looking into this subject is 
that a rupee being divided now into 10 unmts, each of which is 
divided into 12 pies, the total numlier of pies in a rupee is 192. 
This numlier is so little different from 200, that thero would be no 
appreciable difference, for purposes of retail trade, between 1 pie 
ana ono two-lmndredth part of a rupee. Hero a possible basis 


for a decimal sub-division at once appears. 

But aTittle consideration is necossary before determining 
what shall be the exact system of sub-division acloptod. My 
conclusion is that wo should simply divide the rupee into loo 
parts for purposes of account , calling them cents ; 1 cent would 
thus be equal very noarly to 2 pies of the present scale. Hence 
1 pie, if such a coin wero retained, would be half a cent., and would 
be written *0C5 rupee. Any smaller fraction than -005 rupee 
could not be represented by coin, if the pi. wero tho lowest, in 
the scale, and such smaller fractions would bo disregarded as 
fractions of pie now are. 

To suit the coinage to this arrangement, we should have tho 
existing 8-anna piece equal to 50 cents, the 4-anna piece 
equal to 25 cents, the 2-anna piece equal to 124 rents. These 
two last pieces are not proper members of a decimal coinage, 
but it would bo expedient to continue them for some time, until 
the new decimal coins were familiar. The new (diver coins 
eventually to tyi substituted for the 4-anna and 2-anna pieces 
would be a 20-cent and a 10-cent coin. The last would bo easily 
practicable. The franc silver coinage of Europe has a 20-ceu- 
time piece, which is only a little more than 8 cents of tho Indian 
scale. 

For amounts below 10 conts tho coins would be of copper. 
The largest copper coin now struck is the half-anna, or double 
pice, equal to about 3 cents of the now scale. I should think a 
5-cent coin should be given, supplemented by 2 conts, 1 cent, 
and 4 cent, the last of which would be tho equivalent of the pit* 
and the lowest in tho scale. 

But as a provisional arrangement, I think it would be well 
instead of tho 2-cent piece, to coin a H-cent piece, which 
would practically be equal to the £ anna or common pice ; the 
difference between the existing anna coin and a 14 cent, 
would only be J th of a pie, and may be better .stated porhaps 
by saying that 64 of the old coins go to the rupee, instead of 
66 j of the new ones. 

I also think that if such a system as this is adopted, occasion 
might be taken to give a more independent position to tho 
8-anna piece, and to assign to it a specific name, aud endeavour 
to bring it into use as a unit for ‘payments. It lias long been 
said by thos^who havo considered the subject, that the interests 
of all classes of society m India suffer by . the inconveniently 
large value of the coin on which all transactions arc based, anil 
in terms of which all payments are made. Mo doubt to make 
a change in this respect will not be A ery easy ; but this, as 
I havo said on other occasions, is all the more reason for setting 
about the thing at onco. • 

The remedy would be a very simple) and very innocent one, 
and I cannot concoive how the most tender conscience could be 
alarmed by it. All that is necessary is to give a non) and special 
name to the 8-anna piece, or half-rupee. 1 would suggest as a 
suitable name tho term * Hind] which is a fair equivalent of 
* Franc.* 

The enquiry that has been suggested as to the probability of 
being able to get a decimalized system of minor coins adopted 
in India without difficulty, though it might lead to the accu¬ 
mulation of some interesting facts of which wo now know nothing 
or little, seems to me of no sort of practical utility in rela¬ 
tion to the essential point at issue. It is altogether impossible 
to adopt any conclusions at all on such a subject, excepting on 
somewhat abstract grounds, and all experience proves that 
whatever coins are issued are in point of fact brought into use. 
The state of the Indian copper coinage does not, to my mind, 
in the least militate against the general assertion I thus havo 
made. Where the British pice are properly treated and can be 
got, they are used with complete readiness, and so it will be 
with all coins. 

What we havo to do is to see that the coins we issue will 
really be convenient, and this can only be ascertained by appeal¬ 
ing to reason guided by experience, and not by interrogating 
ignoranco and its consequences. 

It is always reasonable to consider how ignorant people con be 
best got to leave off habits the result of ignorance; but beyond 
this I, for one, will never be concerned in suggesting the adop¬ 
tion of anything which I know to be bad, only because it is m 
harmony with something else which I also know to be bad. 

To summarize the specific proposals, I should desire to make ■ 

1—The rupee, for purposes of Recount, should henceforth be divided 
Into 100 parts, to be called cents. The lowest fraction of a rupee to be 
recognised in payments to be half a cent, or the two-hundredth part of 
a rupee. 


II. — f flie silver subsidiary coinage to consist of pieces of 50 oents, 20 
ceil t-H, and 10 cents only. 

lit.—As a provisional urrangement, and until tho now ooins are 
! fumiliir, 4-annn pieces of 25 cents, and 2-unua pieces of 124 cents may 
j still be struck. But they should beforo long ho withdrawn, 
i IV.—Tho 50-cent coin should hereafter be t ailed tho * Hind,' 

| muno should be stamped upon it. This coin should be u legal turner 
j on the same footing m the existing lialf-nipoe. 

I V. —The copper subsidiary coinage should hi future consist of pieces 
| of 5 cents, ‘J cents, 1 cent, anti 4 a cent. 

VI. —On the 5-eent piece, in addition to tho inscription, ‘Scents,’ 
j should be added * 10 to 1 hind.' 

VII. —As a provisional arrangement, instead of the 2-cent pieces, coins 
of 14 oont should be struck, which would virtually be equivalent to tho 

I 4 anna piece, and should be declared by law to be ft legal tender for 1 
of an ftunft. The words 1 14 cont or \ anna' should be impressed on 
these coins. 

VIII. —Copper coins should be legal tender for all fractions of a 
! Hind.' 

IX. —The 1 dative values of tho old and now coins should bo declared 
to l jo as follow a :— 


8-anna piece 
4-annn ,, 

2-itnnn ,, 

Double piece or}anna .. 
Pico'or 4 anna 
Half-pice or £ mma 
1 pic. 


25 

T 

i* 

t 


Hind50 cents, 
cents. 


As long ns tho old coins worn in circulation, they should lie receiv¬ 
able at the above rates, but tho half pice or J anna should be withdrawn 
at once, us being not sufficiently near tho 1 cent in value. 

X.—As soon os tho now coins arc issued, the public accounts should 
bo drawn up with the decimal sub-division of the rupee, and all sums 
due or claimable in the future, whether by the Government or private 
poisons, should thereafter he dealt with under tho new system on 
the foregoing basis. 


PUBLIC WORKS IRRIGATION. 

THE OIUSSA WORKS. 

We some time ngo road with surprise an article in tho Indian 
Economist upon the Orissa irrigation Works. Anything that is 
allowed entraucc into Mr. Knight’s valuable journal comes to us 
with a certain presumption in its favour. Wo regret, therefore, 
that a scries of statements should have been palmed off upon 
tho JCconomist, which individually misrepresent tho truth, and 
which, as a whole, are calculated to imperil an undertaking on 
which the future safety of a long-inflicted province depends. 
For example, the writer states that the Orissa canals have cost, 
up to date, three millions sterling, while the truth is that the 
aggregate amount does not amount to one-half of that sum. 
One million was paid to the East India Irrigation Company for 
Hie works as they stood on the 31st December 1868. and 
during the succeeding two years and half, the total expenditure 
was estimated at- thirty lakhs, and ertainly does not exceed, in¬ 
cluding every bead of disbursement, half a million sterling. Again, 
the article asserts that all sorts of irregularities occurred under 
the Irrigation Company in tl 10 accounts, and that “ lakhs of ru¬ 
pees worth of stock aie unaccounted for.’’ This is an nbsolute false¬ 
hood. The only items with regard to which any serioui?sum has 
had to be written off are the sums due from tho cultivators for 
water. This arose from the circumstance that the Government 
oflicers had found it impossible to systematically measure the land 
thus irrigated, and ps the husbandmen disputed their liability, 
it was found impossible to enforce payment in the Courts. Still 
more injurious is the statement with regard lo the class of 
engineers employed upon the works. Tho writer stigmatises 
these gentlemen as ,l tlie refuse of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, tho Railways, and Madras shopkeepers. What need 
there was on the part of Government to take in this transferred 
lot of raw live-stock, with whom it would bo always difficult for 
it to deal, wo for one cannot understand l” One would scarcely 
supposo from this that tho Government had found among a the 
transferred lqt of raw live-stock,” which it thus obtained in 
Orissa, the materials on which it has during tho last two years 
found itself compelled to indent whenever it required a specially 
good man for any great enteiprise of tho same sort. The 
Company's chief servant has rapidly and deservedly risen through 
the post of Secretary in. tho Irrigation branch of 'the Public 
Works Department to tho Local Government, to the Chief 
Secretaryship co tho Government of India. Nor should it be 
forgotten that to another of these gentlemen, Mr. Faulkner, we 
owe it in concert with Colonel Rundall, that Orissa has now in 
False Point, the best harbour between the Htiglf and Bombay. 
Hut the truth is, almost every statement of the Ecmomuis 
correspondent is untrue. To take only one more instance, he 
states that the drainage of the country has been stopped. 
“ About 50 miles either side of the canal the laud has become so 
much saturated with moisture, which is owing to the bed of the 
eaual being higher than tho general level of the adiacentfcountry, 
that village after village were (sic) deserted, being found too damp 
for human habitation/ 7 The writer does not condescend to specify 
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which of the four canals this statement refers to. With regard to 
three of them, the strictly deltaic canals which run eastward to¬ 
wards the sea from Cuttack, it is simply ridiculous. These canals 
keep along tho banks of rivers, so that it is absolutely impossible 
that they should have saturated the country on both sides, for on 
outside they would drain directly into the adjacent river. With 
remfd to the fourth canal, the high-level one now almost com¬ 
pleted from Cuttack to the Bmhmani, tho statement is even 
further from the ttuth. 1 * Tie* 25 miles which wore opened last year 
not only did not cause the .desertion <>f u village after village,” 
but they saved tho whole adjacent population from famine. 
After a soveie and protected drought, the cultiwitms took 
water for 08.000 acres, and obtained a crop of a million and a 
half hundredweights of paddy from lands which would .nheiwiso 
have been burned dry for want of min. The \\hole iiiiimmt of 
rice which the Government succeeded m throwing into Onssa 
during the famine yoar of I860, was only ‘298,.036 hundredweights, 
and this miseiable pittance cost the Slate 4'1*9,919. We 
shall return to tho subject on an early occasion, for we believe 
that on the prosecution of these Orissa works the future safety 
of the province depends.— Englishman. 


THE ORISSA CANALS. 

We adverted the other day to a series of misrepresent at mns 
which have recently found entianco into the Indian Economist 

about tho Orissa canals-mi.Mepieseutiitions tlut derive some 
weight from the journal in which they were allowed to appear, 
and that tend to discredit an enterprise on which the future 
safety of a great province depends. Tho value ot the canals for 
traffic has been frequently explained, and it will In* enough to 
repeat that tho Kendrapiha one lias alone sufficed, by connecting 
the tidal channels from False Point with the capital, to break 
through the isolation which for centuries has been the calamity 
of Orissa The high level canal will provide communication 
with tho Hugh at rates with which railways arc wholly unable 
to compote, and will throw open another great food-producing 
province to the markets of the world In addition to this, it 

will irrigate the country through which it passes, and its route 

runs along the high levels near the foot of the lulls, the very 
territory most subject to droughts and famine. 

Tho mets about Orissa arc briefly these Five great rivers 
collect the drainage of sixty-tlnee thousand square miles of tho 
hill country towards Central India, and dash down their couseu- 
trated floods upon the three thousand square miles of I he Cut¬ 
tack delta. Besides its own rainfall of about (15 inches a year 
the level strip between the mountains and the sea bus to find an 
exit for the drainage of a territory twenty-one times its own 
Hrea In the rainy season the rivers davastate the delta, while, 
like other ludiau streams rising among hills, they fail to yield u 
trustworthy supply in summer. An enormous mass.of water, 
anurocating 2,760,000 cubic feet per second, is thrown down in 

time of flood ; while in the hot weather tho total supply dwindles 

to 1,690 cubic feet per second. . . r , 

This water supply is regulated and utilised by four canals 
which form in fact four great artificial rivers running along 
high ground, and intended both for navigation and irrigation. 
The high level canal starts from Cuttack, and as above stated 
is designed to provide a cheap trade route between Cuttack 
and Calcutta, as well as to supply water to the country through 
which it nasses. It has been completed as tar us the hruhmani 
river and when opened to BaUisore, will irrigate 572,0(10 acres 
in Orissa alone. The Kondrapara canal also starts from Cuttack 

and runs towards thu sen .b opping into tidal wiitors at, Mursa- 

aha, after a course of V2 J miles. 1 lus canal wasopuned I thr..u«U- 
m»t in May 1861), and is designed to supply water to .18., square 
Tile Taldauda canal also runs to the i.oast, nod will, 
when* finished, connect the city of Cuttack with the muni 
branch of the Mahanadi within tidal range. I he first two 

sections as far us Soupur lmvc been opened, and the canal will 

irrigate in its first section alone 18,<KN) acres. The M.ichhgaon 
canar benches oft’ from .ho Taldamla canal at Iand 
proceeds to the mouth oi the river. It lias alicady been umi- 

^The cominercUl 8 lhature of these artificial rivers, as trade 
rentes, will be dealt with hereafter. M e propose this morning 
to deal with the accomplished tacts as regalds then nligating 
nowera The Orissa husliandmeu has been accustomed to use 
Irrigation only for the more costly sort of crops, such as iwi- 
Iref sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton, hor such crops a held is 
generally selected, which lias the command of a natural water. 

.a,,,! the highest form of irrigation known m Orissa has 
hitherto cousisted m throwing water onto the fields by means 
of hollow palm-trees or basket scoops from a tank or dammed-. 
nn strewn The East Iudia Irrigation ( oiupany at first fixed 
♦lieTales for supplying canal water at five rupees uu acre. 1 his 
ovKTtighNud a graduated scale was afterward* 
introduced, by which leases-for lai-ge areas were ottered at re- 
dueed rates. Even tins failed to induce the cultivators to buy 
the water, and a further concession was made, by wlneb the 
separato husbaudmeu in a village might combine to tako a 


general lease for their aggregate) lands at the reduced rates. 

Much confusion and many abuses followed, and practically 
the Company’s rates were reduced to Rs. 2-8-0 an acre. The first 
year in which the cultivators availed themselves of canal irriga¬ 
tion was in 1866-67, when leases were executed for 667 acres at a 
total charge of Rs. *2,520. Of this, however, only Rs. 620 could 
be collected, and the rest had to be written oft as a bad debt. 
Next year, 1867-68, leases were executed for 1,842 acres, at an 
aggregate chargo of Rs. 3,660 ; but only Rs. 1,750 could be col¬ 
lected, and the balance had again to be written off. The remis-* 
sinus of these two years were rendered necessary partly by the 
unfinished state of the works, which disabled th^Cops^auy from 
performing its share of the contract, partly by the inexperience 
of the Government officers, and partly by disputes on the part of 
the cultivators touching the validity of the leases. A large 
area was irrigated by stealth, and the smallness of the returns 
was chiefly owing to the difficulties incident to introducing any¬ 
thing new in Orissa. 

These returns cannot, therefore, be taken as a test of the 
revenue capabilities of the cauuals. In 1868-69 a drought at 
the cud of the rains awoke the fears of the husbandmen, aqd 
water was taken for 9,378 acres, at an aggregate charge of Its* 
22,880. The popular apprehensions culminated iu a panic, 
and the demand for water became so urgent that it was iouud 
impossible to comply with the usual forms, and irrigation was 
| granted in many cases without leases. In others, the husband- 
1 men appropriated wholesale on their own account. However, 
after some opposition, the land which had actually received 
l water was measured, and the people paid on tho whole very 
l fairly for what they took. 

Last year, a long protracted drought thoroughly aroused 
the cultivators to the folly of neglecting irrigation. Until far on 
in October, it seemed that another famine in Orissa was inevit- 
i able. Still the people thought Rs. 2-8 an acre too high a rate; 

| and it was not till the Commissioner, Mr. Raveushaw, by insist¬ 
ing upon the terrible risks that the province ran, induced Go¬ 
vernment temporarily to bring down the rate to a rupee an acre, 
that water was taken on a great scale. Between 98,000 and 
loOjOOU acres were immediately put under irrigation, and even 
this amount of land, although insignificant compared with the 
future capabilities of the canal would have sufficed to take the 
extreme edge olf a famine . It represents at the very lowest esti¬ 
mate a total out-turn of about a million and a half hundredweights 
of paddy, or 750,000 hundredweights of rice. As wo stated the 
other day, the total rieo supply which tho Government mauaged 
I to throw into the province, amounted to only 298,535 huudred- 
i weights, at the enormous cost of £189,919, merely to land at the 
i sea coast. This year we observe that the irrigation has increased 
by fifty per cent, even as compared with last year, when a panic 
oecured. The truth is, that when once a village takes water, it 
, finds the profits of irrigation so immeusc, that it never leaves 
j it offi 

I _______ 

SILK CULTIVATION IN EGYPT. 

The jjteps taken by II. H. the Khedive to stimulate the 
growth of silk in this country have boon successful. The plan- 
I tatiou of tho mulberry, under tlio direction of Mr. Maxwell An- 
■ ketell, has been carried on energetically during the months of 
i February, Mar* li, and April. The property selected to oom- 
! mencc operations upon consists of about 1,000 acres, situated 
| twenty-five miles from Alexandria, and is bouuded on one side 
j by the Uairo Railway. 

i About nine miles of straight roods have boon opened out upon 
i the property, double planted on both sides with mulberry. All 
j the old crooked water-courses have been levelled and new ones 
| made along the margins of these roads, so that the cultivation 
of cotton aud cereala has not been interfered with, and special 
irrigation of the mulberry trees has been rendered unnecessary, 
inasmuch as tho water for irrigating the cotton cultivation, Ac., 
must pass through the water-courses along'the banks of which 
| tho mulberry trees are planted. Nearly 90 f UOO trees have been 
I put down ; and in tho autumn the plantation will bo continued 
upon adjacent pro^ierties. 

' Next season the cultivation of the silk-worm willbe establish¬ 
ed on this property : ami inasmuch as the efforts to produce 
cocoons in Egypt this year have been remarkably successful in 
| every instance good results are anticipated It is also estimated 
that the cuttings from the mulberry trees will be sufficient to 
; supply the steam-engines on this property with fuel, so that coal 
will not be required. 

The cultivation of silk in Egypt c;umot be any longer con¬ 
sidered as experimental. The mulberry trees in the gardens of 
liis Highness, both in Cairo and Alexandria, have been turned 
to account this year, in ordor to tost the capability of the 
country to produce silk, and without an exception, tne result 
has been satisfactory and the cocoons produced of excellent 
I quality. Several private cultivators have also been successful, 

I and we hope ere long to see the iloble example bet‘ by the Kho- 
! dive followed up on an extended scale.— Egyptian Messenger. 
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PRICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.— JULY 1871—SEERS (2*- lb*.) PER RUPEE. 


BENGAL. 

(Rlee % tkt ttapU food*) 


Burbwajv Division. 


OlZBSA 

Assam 


Bhaugaupore „ 

SONTHAU PfBGUNKAH. 

Frksidrnct Division. 


Oil OTA XlGFORI. ,, 


CniTTAOONG 


Burdwan ■ 
Bonooor&h ... 
Beorbhoom .. 
Hooghly 
Howrah.. .. 

Miduapore .. 
[Balanoro 

Cuttack. 

Pooreo .. .. 

|Durrnng 
Goalparah .. 
Kamroop 
jLuckimpore .. 

I Now pong 
Secbsaugor .. 
Dacca .. .. 

Hackerguuge 
iFnrrcortpor© 
Mymensmg.. 

jSylhct. 

•Cachin' .. .. 

Patna .. .. 

■Oja. 

('huinporun... 
Isarun .. 
[Shababnd 
|Tirhoot.. 
Rhaugulporo 
Monghyr 
Purneali .. . 

lOoililn .. 
iNyn Doomkuh 
iRnjmuhftl 
puogbur 
'Calcutta . . 
Nuddea.. .. 
jjessoro .. 

[21 Pergnnnahs 
Rodshnlije .. 
Boprnh 
Diunporc 
Maldsh ,. .. 

Morshcdubad 

j Pal mil. 

'Rungporo ., 
'Lohnrdugga 
iHii/.arccbngli 
ilMaunWhooui. 
Smgbhooni .. 
[Chittagong . . 
Bulloonh 
Tipperali 


JItee. Wheat. 


27* 

S 1 

20 

19 


34 

21 
31 i 
21 
17 
20 
13 
16 
16 

23 

24 
23 
22 * 
24* 

19 
24* 

23 

24 
22 
24 
23 

305-lOj 

27 

20 


30 

29 


23* 

211 

273-lfl| 

33* 

3.1 

30 

28 

23 

231 l-10j 
26 
2 5 
32 
80 
21 
23 
20 * 


19 
16 

20 
Iff 
10 
16 
12 
10* 

»* 

30 

20 

10 

io 

n 

13 

IB 

18 

10 

130-161 

24 

24 

23 

20 } 

22 

21 

27* 

27 

27 

16 

32 

21 


Iff 

19 

210-101 

»!' 

28 

25 

20 
18 

14 
20 
16 

15 
11* 


Been. 


15 


PUNJAB. 

(Wheat and Joaree, the tlaplet). 


¥ Rupee. 


Drlhi Division. 

Hisbar 

Amballa 

Juulundbur. 

Amritsar. 

Lahobb. 

Gujerat. 

Mooi.tan. 

Dubha 1. Khar. 
Peshawar. 


Delhi .. .. 

Gargaon .. •• 

Kuraal •« •• 

Htssar .. .. 

jRohtuk .. 

[Siren ., •. 

[Amballa .. 
Lndiimoh.. •• 

Simla .. 

[jtillundhur .. 
Hoshinrpore 
Kangra „ 

Amritsar .. .. 

Scalkoio ., 

Uurdnspore .. 
[Lahore 

Ferozepore .. 
[Gujeranwalla .. 
Rawul Pindl .. 
Jbolum ,, 

Gujerat 
Shuhporo .. 

Mooltnn ,, ,, 

Jhung 

Montgomery .. 
Mozaiftiuggur .. 
Deem T. Khan ... 
Deora G. Khan 

llunnoo . 

Pcshauiir .. 

Kolia t 

Hazara . 


10 


V 


21 

\ 

20 

31 

27 

20 

23 


NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES ! 

(Wheat and Joarre, the staple footl,) j 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

j .Tonne. 

Jiajrn 

Meerut Division 

Dehra Dhoon . 

Saharnnporo . 

12 

2.5 


20 


Monzuffbrniiggcr .. j 
Mcorut.1 

„ 8 

j 




Kumaon „ 

Booluiidshuktir 


10 



Gurhwal . 

10 



Romi.KUND „ 

Bijnour.I 

] 

29 


28 

' 

Biulnon. 


28 




3 hahje iianporo . i 

Torai Pergnnnahs .. • 

J 

20 

1-1-4 



Agra 

Muttra.; 

Agra . 

Fuiruckn.bad .. .. 

Mynpoorle . 

Ktnwnli. 

Etah . 1 

j- 

2C 

27 

; 

i 

i 25 




Jnan&ib „ 

Jaloun. 

Jhansic. 

Lullutporc. 

} 13 

3> 

1 

31 

| 28 

| 

Al.UAni.DAP „ 

O gwnporo . 

Futtehporo. 

' 





Banda . 

Allahabad . 

■ l 5 

24 

25 

17 


Humcorporo . 

Jounpore . 






Gonickpore. 

Bun toe. ,, 

} ** 

22 

27 

29 

Binaries „ 

Azlmgurh.. 

5 j 




Mirzaporo ... ,, ... 

Benares. 

\ 10 

19 

23 

17 


Ajmrrr „ 

Ghazcopore. 

Ajmero. 

J 

8 

14 

21 

18 

OUDH. 

(Wheat and Joarec , the etaptee.) 

Rice. 

Wheat.\ 

JOMYC. 

Bq/ra. 

Lucknow DvnsiQir 

Lucknow . 

Oonoo . 

Bambankee ... „ .. ^ 

\ 19 

27 

28 

18 

Sritapoor ,, 

Soetapoor .. .. .. * 





Hurdul. 

Kheree. *... _ 


34 

23 

24 

FrZARAD „ 

Fyzabad . 

1 





Baraioh. 

Gondah. a 

\ » 

26 

34 

15 

Rot Babbiut „ 

Etoy Bareilly . 

Bultanpoor .. ... 

h 16 

24 



jPertabghur ^ .jj 




CENTRAL PROVINCES. [ 

Rice 

Wheat 

(Wheat and Joarte, the etaple food.) j 

Nag fork. 

Nagpove. 

Bhuuiliira . 

Clmuda . 

■ 1 6 

10* 


Wurdah 

Bulughal. 



Junnruronr. 

'.lubbalpore ,, 

[Saugor 

Duiuoh n 
iMundhi 

■ 17 




'Beonee 


\ 

Nijim dda. 

UllitGOl . 

Hnshungabad . . 
CliiiidvFiira . 

- 13 

24 


Nursingporo . 

jNimar ... .. 



Cui'TTEESCtnUR. 

'Raepore . «• 




Belnsporc.| 

[Sum Iml pore . 

35 

34 

UlTJ.H Godavbrt. 

senmeha .| 

9 

12 

MADRAS 

Hue 

Joaree 

Rice and Cholum (.laaree) the eta pin food. { 

Noki'iiern Suction. 

iGHmum . 

240 

125 


Vizugapatam ..' 

311 

166 


Cioda very. 

194 

I 107 


Kislnii . . 

272 

ISO 


Nelliiru .. . . •! 

235 

133 

Ceded Districts. 

Cuddnpah .J 

294 

157 


Hellnry 1 

236 

131 


Kuniool .| 

344 

154 

East Ckntrf 

Madras . 

201 

184 


North Arcot . ! 

221 

114 

[South Arcot . 1 

Cmivrrv. iTimiorc .! 

207 

01 

221 

124 


Trichinopoly 

232 

127 

Soutiiern Suction. 1 Mail urn . ... ! 

31 ff ' 

146 


Tmtievelly. 

340 

162 

WestCintht. 

Coimbatore 

291 

137 

Nedgluunes .. 

427 ! 

213 


Salem . i 

243 

110 

West. 

South Cannra .! 




Malabar ... .. ! 

.V*0 [ 

;_[_ 


96 

46 

26 

27 

25 

20 

28 

21 

Joaree 


10 


Jhyra. 


24 

24 

31 

29 

20 

24 


25 

2 «» 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

(Price of Atta, 1 at Sort ) 
Northern Division- jAhmedabud .. 

[Kilim,, 
i Surat.. 
[Tonnah 
jPoonuh 
[Ahinednuggur 
Kulludgheo .. 
iRutnaghorry 
I Bel gaum 
phnrwar 
Battam,, 


Southern Division. 


Car war , 


!< 

iKarrarhee 
! Hyderabad 
iSukkur .. 


Its. 4 
3* 
3* 

3* 

0* 

3 

3 




BURMAH. 
( Rice, the ttuple.) 


Pb«V 


TBXAsasanc 


lArakan 
Ramroo 
Saudoway .. 
'northern Arak&u 
| Rangoon 
Basso in 
Myanoung 
Prome .. 
Tounghoo 
Amherst 


ii) 

11 } 

erst .. .. \ 

Tavoy . f 

Mergui •* .. •• ( 

[Shevegyeen *• ) 


Rice 
2 4 0 

2 7 0 


& 

•8 


2nd sort Bice quoted 2nd sort Rice quoted. 
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Statement showing the Amount ot each kind of Currency Notes of the Bombay Circle in circulation on the 

7th day of June 1871. 





Denomination of Notes. 



i 

Total Value. 

Date. i 

* 

10 Rs. Value. 

20 Rs. Value. 

50 Rs. Value. 

! 100 Rs. Value. 

500 Rs. Valuo. 

1,000 Rs. Value. 

1871. 

7th June. 

30,09,460 

15,49,640 

21,42,300 

[ 

58,45,600 

22,69,000 

3.03,42,000 

4,51,58,000 

22 nd June . 

31,38,050 

16,72,500 

22,01,800 

59,78,800 

23,24,000 

3,14,79,000 

4,67,94,150 

15th July . 

32,31,260 

17,11,200 

23,42,800 i 

63,02,800 

24,34,000 j 

3,07,73,000 ! 

4*68,56,060 

22nd July .j 

31,52,260 

17,19,040 

22,93,000 

01,25,600 

25,08,500 

1 

3,06,30,000 | 

i 

4,64,29,000 


Statement of tiic amount of Indian Government Curhency Notes in Circulation, of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
Reserve, and of the Government .Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 





Balance of 

Returned by 

Currency 

Silver 

Silver ! 

Gold 

Reserve in 


Date. 


CirclcH of Issue. 

Issue 

other Oifices 

Notes in 

Coin 

Bullion 

Bullion 

Government 

Total 




Account. 

of Ihhuc. 

circulation. 

Reserve. 

I 

Reserve. | 

Reserve. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 




R*. 

Its. 

K*. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

30th June 1871 


Calcutta . 

3,96,45,840 

2,28,140 

3,94,17,700 

1,13,85,126 

34,68,488 

72,495 

1,42,42.231 

2,91,58,340 

Ditto 

|'l 

Minims ... 

1,22,08,270 

10,18,380 

1,11,89,890 

71,00.836 

... 


17,28,404 

88,29,240 

Ditto 

.; Bombay . 

4,73,02,790 

82,52,400 

3,90,5 >,390 

2,75,70,345 

24,11,531 


1,31,49,861 

4,31,31,740 

Ditto 

.'Allahabad .. 

68,9-4,410 

30,11,810 

32,82,570 

30,31,549, 



11,03,291 

41,34,840 

Ditto 

./Lahore 

1,02,05,320] 

52,14,490 

49,90.830 

74,17,253 



7,00.037] 

81,17,290 

Ditto 

.|Calicu( . 

15,22.100! 

3,33,010 

11,89,060 

10,29,971 



1,00,059, 

11,30,030 

Ditto 

.. Trichiuopoly 

13,29,280! 

10,06,810i 

3,22,470 

10,50,221 



1,00,059, 

11,50,280 

Ditto 

JVizngapntum 

2,95,630 

33,890 

2,61,610 

73,661 



1,00,059 

1,73,720 

Ditto 

..'Nagporc 

40,32,110; 

7,37.5G0! 

, 32,94,560 

27,68,298 



5,47,902 

33,16,200 

Ditto 


Kurmchco. 

49,62,626 

33,11,800 

, 16,59,820 

44,07,124 



5,00,106 

49,07,230 

Ditto 


Akola . 

53,70,250 

j 17,24,920 

: 36,45,330 

42,46,350 

... 



42,46,360 



Total 

13,37,68,520 

2 ,r> 4 , 73 . 2 IKl' 10,82,95, 2 IJ 0 

! 

7,00,80,73-4 

58,70,022 

72,495 

3,22,72,009 10,82,95,260 


Silver received and coined in tliv_ Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1870-71. 




Calc 1 tia 



Maoris. 



Bombay. 



Bullion or Coin received 

Coined and Bullion or Coin rocoivodjcoined nnrl^Bullioii or Coin received! 


* 

during 

the month 

examined 

during the m o \\ t li 

examined 

during the month va- 

6 xa minod 


valued 

in Rupees. 

during the 

valued in Rupees. 

daring the 

lued in Rupees. 

during the 


— — - 

- - 

month vnlu- 



month valu- 


-— - 

month valu- 

* 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

od in Rupees. 

Govt. 

Merchant s. 

ed in Rupees. 

Govt. 

Merchants* 

ediu Iiupoos. 

January 1871. 

1,359 

15,242 

... 




2,34,421 

3,01,662 


February.. 

1,48,244 

6,911 



i,504 



3,86,906 

! 49*987 

March .. . 

607 

1,089 



... 


... 

4,84,798 

! 2 , 02,999 

April . 

1,874 

2,058 



357 


14,174 

2/3 615 

60,474 

May. 

493 

536 

1 


..v 


... 

1,73,804 

1 2,00,456 

June ... 

56,025 

12,866 

! 


... 

_. J 

15,964 

1,31,480 

2,03,382 


Cash Balances in the Government Treasuries in India, 1870-71, contrasted with previous Years. 


Government of India . lttt 

Jan. 18^1. 

Fob. 1871. 

March 1871. 

April 1871. 

May 1871. 

Juno 1871. 

Rs. I 

2,84,18,607 ! 

1.76.89.650 | 
21,54,993 | 

2,66,91,640 

65,27,100 

1,11,97,672 

2.36.81.651 
78,77,193 

2,86,64,842 

Rs. 

3,16,22,046 

1,49,37,750 

28,50.876 

2,44,20,225 

56,89,247 

1,21,01,569 

2,9037,843 

76,76,822 

I 2,73,54,662 

Rs. ! 

3,38,05,931 
2,41,86,769 
37,85,136 
1,85,03,847 
49,69,328 
1,20,30,928 
3,46,16,819 
78,21,400 
2,96,02,761 

Rs. 

3,78,93,140 
2,11,86,661 
32,70,166 
1,81,69,056 
43,00,469 
1,19,88,811 
3,66,21,688 
78,27,972 
| 2,87,66,387 

Rs. 

3,27,89,228 1 
2,01,22,711 
32,61,744 
2,25,97,199 
54,07,392 
1,11,44,344 
4,09,67,211 
86,43,209 
8,22,41,693 

Rs. 

8,99,40,681 

2,16,32,913 

30,62,151 

2,68,11,724 

65,09,676 

1,83,45,801 

4,31,38,454 

89,68,742 

8,11,87,203 

Bengal. 

British Burmah. . . 

North-Western Provinces. 

Oudh..,.. .. 

Punjab ... . 


Central Provinces...... .... 


The samo month 1868-69 .. 

15,27,03,438 

| 15,57,89,639 

16,87,12,414 1 

| 17,00,13,079 

17,71,74,681 

11,81,90,260 

8,76,86,400 

j 8,69,65.712 

10,17,58,040 

13.08,88,334 

11,78,88,501 

14,22,29,014 

Ditto 1869-70. ... 

11,88,90,970 

1 12,69 21,285 

13,98,20.999 

1 10,46,09,269 

13,63,02,461 

19,44,87,345 
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CALCUTTA SHARE LIST. 


THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


BOMBAY SHARE LIST. 


Banks 

Agra Bank, Limitnty A. c .. 

Ditto Certificate* B- 
Ditto B- Share* ,, 

Aura Saving*" Bank 
Allahabad liank, Limited ,. .. 

Bank <jj f Bengal ,, .. .. 

Bank of Calcutta, Limited, A., 

Ditto ditto R. • 

Hank of Upper India, Limited,. 

Delhi and London Bank, Limited 
Monsoons Savings' Bank ,, 
National Bank of India •« 

Ondh and United Service, Limited 

Prniaub Bank, Limited . 

Simla Bank, Limited ,, «, 

f/ncov. Ser. Bank (Agio) .. 

United Bank (Simla) 

Commercial Companics. 

lleerbhoom Cool Co., Limited ,, 

Ditto dit*o 

Bengal Coal Co , Limited ,, 
Bonded lYmehouns Association 
Be union 'a Pres* Co., Limited ,, 

Bnv4wan Stone Co., Limited 
Calcutta Booking Co , Limited,. 

Ditto Hew i Share* 

Delhi Rail wag Co, ,, 
liaitern Bengal Indian Co. ,, 
Kastern Bengal Railwag Co .. 
Rostecu Steam Tag Co., Limited 
Hast India Rail way Co 
Rqvitable Coal Co.. Limited ,. 

(looseru Cotton Mills Co,, .. 
(iovrepors Co., Limited 

Ditto * Shore,, ,, 

On eat Rustern Hotel Co. 
tloinah Docking Co., Limital ,. 

India (tensml $ R. Co., Lanital 
Ditto ditto, i 

Ditto ditto, * .. 

Landing and shipping Cv . 

A’u Hmylh’* Pat Pres* Co. 

Oriental (ia» Co,, 

Ditto (Conti ibntut itJ ., 

Ondh and Rohilcunil Kniticay.. 

Port Canning Land Cu , Limited 
Sind, Punjab and Dtlhi Railway Co. 
H. Scott Thomson & Co 
Tu hoot Indigo Co , Limited 

r lV\ Com i* anus. 

Assam Tea Company... 

Bengal Tea Co,, Limited 
Ditto (Coutnbatoi i/l 
Bisnauth Ten (\> , Limited 
Ditto fVonlrihuto, n) 

Central Cnehur T. <t Co.' 

Peking Tea Co., Limit,d 
Dehra Doon Tea Co.. Limit'd .. 
(ivnunq Tea Co , /.muted 
haStern Carhm I'm Co , 

Salt India Tea Co , Limited 
Jiilalpore Covhui Tea Co. 

Knrhunpor Tea Vo .. Limited .. 

Ditto (Conti Unitary) 

K a resting and Dur/erltn-/ Tea Co. 

Ditto f Contributory l 
Knttal Te\. Co., Limited ,, 

Lower Assam Tea Co., f imitrd ., 
Monacherra Tea Co,. Limited. 

Moran Tea Co , Limited 
Miuldenhaiit 'feu Co., Limited ... 

Mutt nek Tut Co , Limited 
Hew Uolah (that Tea Co. 

He n» J/utiful Tea Co. .. 

Punkitbaree Ten Co., Limited .. 

Soom Tea Co,, Limited 
TucAri’iir Tea Co., Limited 
Upper Assam Tea Co , Limited... 

Piet aria Tea Co , Limited 


r» i du 1 ,i^S RrV l 


£10 2 p . c . 

41ft! 

ioo; 

100. 0 p C. 

1000 1 , 4 p. e. 
381! 3 p. f. 
60. 3 p. t*. 

100 « p. c. 

260 l*p. o. 
ioo e p. c. 
£ 121 ! »>l- 

ioo: ml. 

100, 4 p. c. 

600 6 p. c. 

100, 1 p. c. 

100 6 y. c. 


I 


1000 , 

2lH>! 

10H)! 

410 

m>! 

ioo 1 

7oo- 

sao, 

aia-2-io 

ioo 1 

£2li' 

250 

£2»j 

250 

200 

luoo! 

125, 1 

250: 

600 

jooo! 

ftoo; 

250) 

IOO 

f>00' 

£5 

£l\ 

£10 

1450 

£20 

600’ 

200 


2l>0 

ioo' 


200 

60 

2(H) 1 

85 

IOO. 

100 

IOO 

100' 

250, 

101)0, 


2'W 

£5 

l>0j 

761 


ml. 

ml. 

lik p. v. 
23 p. sh. 
4 v. r. 

nil. 

ml. 

ml. 

21 P. c. 
ml. 

21 p. c. 
ml. 

2} P- r. 

4 />. r. 

5 p. c. 
0 p. r.. 


- T- c - 

2 p. f. 

2 j>. i. 

6 p. r. 
-i P- 

li p r. 
14 p. r. 

24 )■- 

ml. 

21 p. r. 

3 j;, "■ 

Yearly. 

"■ 

ml. 

15 p. r. 
15 p. r. 
ml. 
ml. 
ml. 

14 r. 
8 p. c. 
ml. 

20 p. r. 
ml. 
ml. 

2 p sh. 
14 p.sh 


Quotations- 


V, 


125 
£10 
30 
HO 
100 
200 
£10 
25 >! 


ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

* /’■ 1 
i p. 

5 A 

ml. 

ml. 


03 

a 

98 

£4-15 

115 

a 

120 

105 

a 

100 

ne above. 

15 

i> 

16 

23 

a 

20 

125 

a 

12ft 

132 

a 

136 

186 

a 

130 

07 

a 

98 

ill hqdn. 

8» 

it 


57») 

a 

675 

90 

a 

92 

UK) 

a 


41M 

a 

405 

80 

a 

HI 

IKK) 

a 


600 

a 

506 

205 

a 


5 

a 


200 

a 

250 

1(H) 

a 

125 

228 

a 

230 

35 

a 

HO 

24) 

a 


ninitiua l. 

251 

a 


ID) 

(i 


22 1 

o 


1200 

a 

1276 

167 

a 

100 

1474 

a 

150 

190 

a 

200 

320 

a 

330 

101 

u 

105 

8) 

a 

82J 

40 



6(H) 

a 


(18 

a 

70 

34 

a 

36 

113 

a 

11* 

8HO 

n 

090 

228 

a 

229 

140 

a 

lr.o 

85 

<i 


330 

n 

325 

7) 

a 

•77 

15 

a 


*205 

a 


. 68 

o 

09 

‘ 80 

i, 


80 

a 


25 

a 


02 

a 

(.1 

l'O 

a 

10? 

71 

a 


450 

V 

5llO 

35 > 

a 


nominal. 

86 

a 


61 

n 


05 

nominal. 

58 

a 

6) 


iioinmnl 

par. 

1)8 a • 
120 rt 
117J <* i: 

72 v 
110 rt 
108 « 

19 n 

32 a 


! Shares. 


Agra Bank ... , 

Bant qf Bengal ... * 

Bank qf Bombay (New) 

„ 2»<f Bee. issue , 

Bank of Madras 
Chartered Mercantile qf I. L. and, 

China . 1 

Chartered Bk.qf I. + C. ... 

National Bank qf India 
Oriental Bank 

Railway Companies- 

a. I. P.X. Co., Consolidated Stock 
Do. New £20 shares 
Bombay, B- dr O. I. X Co... 

Do. N' ii' shares 

Land ComfaniEn- 
Elphinstone Land 

Ditto New Issue ,, 

Frere Land . 

Mazagon Land and X. 

Port Canning 
Colaba Company 

Press Companies. 

I Akbar Cotton Frets Co. 

\ Albert Frees Comjwny, Kurravhee 
I Alexandra Frets Co. 

\Apollo Press Co. 

Bombag Frets Co. ... 

Ditto (New) ... 

Colaba Press Co - . . 

[East India Press Co .. 

Fort Frets Co 
Fram/ee Cowasjee Press 
Hydraulic Press Co ■ 

Kurraehee Press Co. 

Mofussil Press <f O. Co. 

Pnnre of Wales Press Co.. ■ 

Victoria Press, Madras 

Spinmno £ Wbavino Co'e. 

Albert Mills Company 
Alliance Spinning Co. 

Bombay 
Bombay United 
Broach Mills 

Do. New . , 

Dhnritnitey Spinning 
Great Eastern 

Manoci/ee Petit's .. ,, • 

Oriental ,, 

l Hoi/ft l ... ,, ... . 

j Shipping Companies- 

Bombay Shipping Co. 

Kurrarhee Landing and Shipping Co. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mechanics'Building Co ,, 

Treacher and Company 


10,000 

22,000 

10,000 

10,000 

16,26^ 

io;ooo| 

37.0001 

10,000 


10,800 

10,800 


150 

200 

200 

500 

850 

16<) 

800 

‘JOO 

200 

2,000 

120 




400 

500 

1(H) 


Nornl. 
Value, 
per. Sh. 

Paid up. 

LutDW’d. 

Xs. 

Ms. ' 

per an. 

100 

all 

4 pr. et. 

1,000 

all 

8jsr. et. 

soo 

all 

6 pr, ct, 

f.00 

100 

6 do. 

1,000 

all 

6 pr, et. 

260 

all 

4 pr, et. 

276 

all 

nil 

260 

126 

nil 

250 

all 

12 pr. cl. 

£20 

218-3-0 

pr. et. 

£20 

100-1-5 


£100 

1,000 

do. 

£18 

100-5-1 

do 

1,000 

all 

30 

1,000 

050 

11.14 

lf>0 

all 

nil. 

2,000 

2.000 

nil 

2,000 

1,450 

nil 

3,000 

all 

70 

5,000 

2.860 

225 p. s. 

2,000 

1,100 

75 do. 

8,000 

860 

nil. 

12,000 

11,000 

200 do. 

2,000 

11 

205 do. 

500 

all 

661 do. 

1,880 

all 

ml. 

2,000 

all 


8,500 

all 

300 

2,000 

1.8(H) 


O.tKKI | 

0,0*1 

nil. 

6,000 

2,000 

10 > p. t. 

4(H) 

350 

36 

2.500 

all 

350 

2.000 

1,000 

nil. 

2,000 

1,700 ‘ 

no 

2.500 

oil 1 

200 

5,000 

all | 

26 p. c 

1,000 

1,000 1 

: 45 

150 

150 

.... 

150 

GO 

• • • • 

G/HH) 

all 1 


2,000 

2,00) 

7 6 

1,000 

all 

110 

2,500 

all 

360 

2,500 

2 4(H) 


) 5.000 

3,500 

1,800 

) 2.0(H) 

300 

21 p. c. 

) 60 

all 

G p. c. 

[) 500 

oil 

25 p. s. 


Share. 


to. 

08 
1,400 
8374 : 
182* 
1,400 

270 

160 

101 

600 


240 

120 

1,100 

225 


146 

026 

300 

1,660 

2,200 

000 

430 

7,600 

2,300 

(JOO 

0,600 

8,600 

10,600 

1,010 

2,860 

1,100 

605 

2,075 

000 


1,000 

2,G(X) 

2,800 

970 

200 

2.025 

2,100 

1,030 

2,025 

2,276 


700 

170 


34 

440 


D US’KS AND COMPANIES IN LIQUIDATION. 


Bald of Boi&jay 

Hunk of China 

.Bombay Presidency Bank 

Bombay T. anti B Association 

Brokers' Banking CV 

[Central Bank 

\East India Bank 

Indian Peninsula Bank ... 

Rityal Bank of India 

Old Financial ... 

Companies. 

Back Bay Xsclamation Co. .. 
Bombay, and Bcnyal S. S. ... 
Victoria Spinning Co - 


Date of 
Liquida¬ 
tion 

Number 

of 

Shares. 

' 1 

Amount 
paid up. 

Amount' 

Return-. 

eel- 

Rate pci' 
Share. 

Jan. ’00 

200 

Xs. 

500 

Xs. \ 

85 1 

Its. exdm 

20 


4,000 

95 

i0*! 

. 

1 

Aug. ’67 

40,000 

25 0 


Sept. ’67 

20.000 

2'K) 

35 

6 

Sipt. ’67 
Mar. *00 

20.0(H) 

•JOO 

40 

1 15 

40 O'H) 

260 

2 

1 

,, 

25,’000 


#i 

! 1 

Feb. '07 

26 000 

200 

13 

1 1 

May. ’07 

50,000 

200 

704 
74 , 

2 

Apr. ’07 

30,(KX) 

130 

1 

Nor. '6G 


6, 00 

2,375 

32 


892 

3,5'W 

2,440 

10 

56 

5,000 

6.0(H) 

2,400 ! 

10 


DANK OF BOMBAY (is Liquidation). 


VTOTICE is hereby givon that an Extraordinary 
General Mebtino of the Propriotors ofthe Bank of Bombay, 
ia Liquidation will bo hold at the Offices of the New Bank of Bombay, Limited, 
in Klphinstime Circle. Bombay, on MONDAY, tho second day of OCTOBER, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, at three o’clock In the afternoon, ba¬ 
the following purposw 


First —To consider and determine as to tho propriety of forthwith completing 
tho Liipiidatii u of the Bank, and distributing the surplus aasots thereof, 
and dissolving the Bonk, according to tho pro visions of Section XCV. (sub¬ 
sections 10 ami 11), of Act XIX. of 18 j 7, of the Legislative Council of India. 

SsconU—' To consider and determine on the course to be adopted in order to 
provide for the debts and liabilities of tho Bank bow still out-staudlug, 
the nominal amount of which Is Ka. 2,O6,64 >-l''-0, according to the parti¬ 
culars stated below, out of which sum of Rs. 3,o6,54 '-l >.9 it iu, however, 
ostimated that not more than Rs. 61,035, will be established as payable. 

Third —To consider ana decide ae to the adoption of a scheme whereby, in 
order to facilitate tho dissolution of tho Bank and to provide for the said 
out-standing debts and liubilltiea, it is proposed that the sum of H*. 61,636 
shall be placed in tho hands of two or more Trustees, to bo nominated or 
approved of by the Proprietors at the Meeting, Rs. 61,636 thereof lieing 
contributed by the Bank, and Rupees ten thousand, Lho remandor thereof, 
lieing contributed by Mr. William Rodgie (the Liquidator of the Bank), 
upon trust that tho said Trustees shall, out 01 the sold sum of Rs. 61.636 
pay all claims in respect of the Bald out-standing debts and liabilities of 
tho Bank, which shall be satisfactorily established before the thlrteouth of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, and that tho said 


Trustees shall, after the said day, Btand possessed of the balance of the 
Huid sum of H» 61,636 then remaining in their hands (if any) in trust for 
the said Mr. William Rodgio, subject to any claim in respect of the said 
debts and liabilities, which shall have boon made before that timo, and 
that tho said Mr William Rodgie shall outer Into covenants with the Bank 
ami the Trustees, for tho paymunt by him of all claims in respect of the 
saui out-standing debts nnd^liabilities of the Bank, which the sum of Rs. 
61.H36, proposed to lie placed in tho hands of tho Trustees. sbAll not be 
sufficient to pay, and also for the indemnification by him nf the Bonk and 
the Proprietors and the Trustees from all responsibility in respect o the 
said mil-standing debts and liabilities of the Bank. Copies of tne Decfd the 
which it is proposed to carry the above scheme into execution, In case by, 
same shall be approved by the Proprietors, maybe seen at the Office of 
Messrs. Riraington, Hore, and Lsngley, fioiicttois to the Bank, at Apollo 
Street, Bombay. 


SCHEDULE OF OUTSTANDING DEBTS AND LIABILITIES 


On 23 rd June 1871. 

Current Deposit Account . 

Bank Kotos. 

Unclaimed Dividends. 

Fixed Deposits. 

Bank Post Bills. 

Interest on Now Capital. 


Rs. 84,944 
86.140 
21,606 
6,012 
6.061 
4,977 


0 10 
0 0 
0 0 

s e 
7 10 
4 7 


Rs. 2,06,640 10 0 


william rodgie. 

Bombay, 2Bth July 1971. Liquidator. 
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COMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTE DB PARIS. 

VTEW FRENCH LOAN.—The sixteen Monthly Instalments fall 

Ai dne on tbe First of each month, commencing from (he 1st August 1871. 

The amount dne on each Znatalmont per 5 Francs Hente is Re. 1-14-1 22 - 100 . 
^The Coupons are payable on 16th August, 16th November, 16th February, 16th 

Inuring the payment of Instalment, namoly, up to Slat October 1672, the Inter¬ 
est will bo paid on tho IbI August, November, Pebr 


iruary, and May, in ordor that 
ient of Instalments. 


the Coupons due may be rocoivod in part payment of Instalments. 

Intorost lb payable on proaentation of Stock Receipts, pending the arrival of the 
Stock from Fans. 

NEW BANK OF BOMBAY, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL Rs. 1,00,00,000, DIVIDED INTO 20,000 SHARES OF 
Rs. 500 EACH. 

FIRST ISSUE ln/lHl SHARES OK Rs. 50.) KACH=Bs* 00,(10,000 PAID UP. 
RESERVED TS3UI! in,oO) SH \RKS OF »» 500 EACH, ON WHICH Rs. 100 
TEH SHARK HAVE BEEN PAID. 


• Co.) 


DIRECTORS. 

A.J. Macdonald, Esq., (of Sir Charles Forbe- 
(Japtuin G. K Henry. 

R. Valentino Reid, Esq., (of Messrs. Finlay Scot’ A C'> .) 

Dinalniw Mannckjeo l’otit, Esq # 

A I - modi ilmy Huhihhhoy, Esq. 

Kesshuwjee Nmk, Knj* 

E. J). Sassoon, Esrj 

SEVENTH REPORT 

Tho Directom bog to submit. to tho Proprietors t ho .until imI Accounts for tlio 
halM ear ended a<>tli June hint 

During tho pen jd under lvvinv money was plentiful, and low rates of interest 
generally prevailed. 

The state of Emopeim Polities mLeifi red dining a nnat purr, of tho season 
With the Cotton mnikeLs, on which the trade of the Port and tho business of tho 
Bnnk groatly depend The iinpimement, in political affairs in :i great uie.isure 
rcst-oi od eon tide nrn in commercial curies, hut the change, although udvan- 
fttguuus to He.id Office,rumo too lulo to benefit the business "fthe Brunches in 
an v mill ei iul degree. 

The Director-'regret there is still nothing definite to communicate regarding 
the ('Imr.er of the other question, on which they mo ut isriic \iith Government, 
hut they trust their represent arums may lie piodaetivc of good. 

The Balance sheet, including the sum Imuiglit forward from last half year, 
show s:i net profit mi the Hunk's operations of Its. :i,u \l f >M >-2, and agreeably 
to Llie Alleles of Association, tho D.rectors recommend tho declaration of a 
ihv idoud at the into of H percent, per annum, which will 

ul isurl* Its. 1,80,000 0 0 

A transfer in reduction of cost of Premises ami Eiirmlure of „ 15,000 0 O 

Vnd (l transfer to tho Reserve Fund of. ,, 85,000 0 0 

winch will thus bo rinsed to Rs. 5,00,00 >. 
heaving a balance to he curried forward of . ,, 20,402 10 a 

Rs. :i,0 0,402 10 2 

Rs. 1,000 have been set. aside to cover the only loss the Rink hue unstained 
^hiring the hall'yeiir, and, to guard against possible contingency,the Directors 
dKuve transferred to “ Doubtful Debt, in Liqiudatioii Account” a sum of Rs. 2,0.)0 
against, a small cluim m dispute 

As aentioned m lust half v ear’s Report, an Officers’ (hiaraut.ee Fund, based 
On the principle of mutual liability, has been 0rgu.ni7.ed w it.h tjio sanction anij 
approval of the Dm;0lois The scheme 1. heMi lin lseifunu hppruved liy a 
compel cut Aetuaiy, nnd* fu)3 been pio\ isiuiuilly in <ipuiati<m dm mg tho past 
}dx mouths It h«H worked mtiMact.01 ny,and the Diroetors will ask tho share- 
holdi is to approve of what has already been dime, and to sanction its continuance 
To strengthen the Fund nt. the outset, the officers have lateuhly subscribed an 
amount equal to 5 per cent, of the total guarant ves, w hich, together w ith tho 
piemia, forms a satisfactory provision ugnniHL prohahle risks. To on largo and 
extend tlio objects of the scheme, the Directors will ask tho shareholders to 
sanction a coninlmt,ion to the Fund of Its. B.oivi annually, for five years, 
out of tho profits of the Hank, ut 1110 discretion of the Directors. 

Tho shareholders vrill have toAuditors lor t ho ensuing year,'bniul to fix 
their remuneration. The gentlemen nt present holding the office are eligible 
for re-election. 

I11 terms of clause 72 of tho Arl ielos of Association, Mr. Dim how Manuckjoc 
Fctit, and Mr. E. D- Sassoon, retire fiom office, and are eligible for re-election. 

By 01 dor of the Board of Directors, 

' W. FRASER, * 

Qfftnattinj /Secretary and Tint Hirer. 

Bombay, IVth July 1871. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT. 

FOR THE HALF-YEAR ENDED 30tii JUNE 1871. 

The following is our report of tho Audit of tho Bank’s Books and Accounts for 
the half-year ended 3 *th June 1871. 

Wo have compared tho General Ledger Balances with thoHO in tho Bulanco 
Sheet, and have found them to agree. Those balances have boon further vorl- 
fiod by an examination or tho Stock Registers, of tho Branch Ledgers tho Secu¬ 
rity Ledgers, nnd the statements rendered by agents and other correspondent 
Wo have examined the Securities hold by the Bank for Fixed Loans and Coali 
C ’vodits These consist of Government Pner, Guaranteed Railway Shares Goo is 
and Shipping Documents, nml we hnvo round them in ordor. * ’ 

We haveexaminod the w Bills Discounted aud Purchased”; they amount to 
the sum that appears under that head in the Balance Uheet. 

Tho t.ovtuumcnt Securities nnd specie belonging to the Bank are also h. 
order, ami are of the value stated iu the accounts. ™ ft,8 ° in 

We have counted tlxo Cash and Currency Notes nt the Head Office • their 
amount is correctly stated in the Balaneo Sheet- ’ 

Tho Cash, as well as tho Bills, Cash Credits, Fixed Loans, Ac., at the Branches 
are vouched for by their respective Agents, and their statements are corroctlv 
enbodied in tho Balance Sheet. 

We have, as is customary, compared tho Securities deposited with the Bank 
and in the Treasury, for safe custody, with.the Registers of the same kent bv 
the Bank, and have found them to correspond. 1 y 

A list of the overdrafts in detail has been submitted to us; the greater part in 
secured by property in tho Bank’s hands, and we are satisfied that the re¬ 
mainder as well as tho secured portion, will be promptly repaid. 

The Abstract of tho Balance Sheet prepared fbr publication Is correct, and the 
Profit and Loss abstract shows the actual resnltof the half-year’s operation. 

(Signed) G. Maxson. \ . ... 

„ Kaokookatk Nabatxx, 

Bombay, 17 tk July 1671* 


Dr- Statement of Affaire es SO#* Juno 1871- CY 

M „ Re. a- p. Rs. a, p 

To Camtai— 

10,000 Shares of Rs-500 eaob, paid tip.. 60, 00,000 0 0 
10,000 ,, ,, 000 ,, on which 

Rs. 100 per share have boen paid up.. 10 , 00,000 0 0 

„ „ . -6>,00,000 0 (] 

•i Reserve Fund. 4,15 ,000 0 0 

Current Deposits at Head Office and Branches .. 1,07,48,08') 2 11 

„ Fixed do do do .... 21,93,033 12*61 

«, Government do Treasury General Balance 1,99,97,137 3 1 

»• „ » Branohos. 81.82.3U I 4 

»* Bonk Post Bills outstanding. 32,444 10 9 

„ Oth-r UablUUoH . .I 10 7 

„ Balance of Profit and Loss account. 3,00,402 10 2 

R«. 4,81,02,270 8 1 


Rt. 


By Government Securities.. 

„ Fixed Loans 011 Government socurition, Bullion, 
and Merchandise.. 

„ Cash Credits on do do do' 

,. Overdrawn Current Accounts.. 

,, Bills discounted and purchased 

,, Balances with CorreapoudeutH. 

,, Freehold premises situated in 
KlpliiuMtouc Circle, Bom¬ 
bay, and furniture therein 
at cost price .. ..Rs. 4,5.»,'MO 0 0 

Du do at. Ooiurnwuticc nt 

cost price . 5,854 0 il 

,, Do do at Ahinodiibnd . ,, fl.lft') 13 8 


. p. Re. a. p. 
80,00,235 5 6 


44,63,724 0 
17,3 \887 1 
5,4''N 1 
1,00,58,01)4 13 
13,23,046 IB 


, Furniture at the different 
Brunches at cosi price 

Less written off’.. 


4,65,004 13 , 8 
24,452 5 0 

-4,80,167 3 I 

41,000 O 0 


Stamps 

,, Stationery vnlue mi hand 

,, Adjusting account, being interest duo the Bunk'' 
Lo date on Fixed Loans, Cush Credits and <m 
Government StecimLius, also 11 mount due by 
Government for conduct i U g Public Debt Office, 
Treasury, and Savings Bunk, less rebate of In¬ 
terest nnd discount 

Casli and Currency Notes and Bulliun it Bead 
Office and Branches .. ,, 


4,40,457 3 
0.7*3 15 

4,8)3 0 


83,267 12 5 
2,19,25,955 1 6 

Rs- 4,81,02,270 8 1 


Dr, 


A Infract of Projit uni Loan Mill June 1871. 


It*. 

78,018 
• 2.000 
8,so:, 

6,335 

5,007 


15,022 I 7 


1) Njd.u-ieK ut Head Office.. 

,, Auditor’s Fees 
, Director's P'ctis 
, Rent, Taxes, and Insurance ... 

. Income Tux 

, MiscellftnoouH Charges, includino cost of 
transit of tSpccio . 

, Salaries at Brunches. 81 704 4 n 

„ Othor Charges ut Branches, including cost. 

of transit of specie .... 13 7<'2 0 9 

, Brokerage account .. .. .. . 

, Interest jiaid at Head Office and Branelios 

» Amount' of Stationery used . 

, Amount to Credit of P.isi Due Bills account. . 

. Douhlful Debt in liquidation account ’ . 

, Net Profit to .3 '»l1i June ls71 . 


R*. 


1,14,788 3 7 


75,406 11 8 

2,101 -L O 

45,010 9 H 
■a,7I7 13 11 

1,000 () 0 

2,Oik) o 0 
2,8’* ,360 7 3 


({?• 6,23.430 14 1 


By Interest received at Head Office and Branches 
„ Exchange Do. do. 

,, Commission Do do. 

„ Discount Do. do. 

„ Interest on Government Secnnucs. 

„ Profit 01^Bullion Operations. 


Mt. 


a. p. 


1,01,239 0 7 
2,C8.4R8 8 3 
47,7»7 U 11 
28.651 10 g 
83,277 1 5 11 
1,<>37 11 8 


R«.. 6,25,43) 14 I 

Dr. Profit mul Lute account from lat January to 30tJi June 1S71. r>- 

To Dividend Tor Half Your ended 31 st December 1870 1 m *ooo n ^o 

Balance nt credit of this account. ” ,J 2 

Rs. 4,50,403 10 2 
_ a 

Re. . P . 

1,70,126 2 11 

2,80,366 7 3 


By Balance of guis account on 1st January 1871 
,, Net Profit for Half year ending 3f*th June 1871 


R«. 4,60,492 10 2 


Examined and found correct. 

G. MANSON, \ . JtJ 

RAGHOONATH NARAYBN,;^ Kdt<0,< ’ 


A. J. MACDONALD. 

Q. V. HENRY. 

R. VALENTINE REID. 
KBMOWJHE NAIK. 
AHMBPBHOY HUBIBBHOY. 

iWiow 00 " 18 * BTIT# 


E. ft O. £,’ 

Bombay* 174* July 1871. 

W. FRASER, 

Qffg. Secretary and Treasurer. 
ROBERT CLARK, 

Chief Accountant. 


• Directort. 












THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


August 21, I8.fi 


KOTICE TO HOLDERS OF ANNUITY OR 
• ENDOWMENT CONTRACTS. 

IN THK MATTER OF THE ALBERT LIFE AMUBANCE COMPANY 
ARBITRATION ACT, 1871 • 

*XLL HOLDERS OF ANNUITY OR ENDOWMENT 
A CONTRACTS isaued by any Company named in the Schedule 
to this Notice, are hejriby repul rod to deliver to me, not later than the Thirtieth 
day of September 1871, tho original contracts held by them, In order that the 
rnuna may be exam ined, uud that tbo direction of the Arbitrator may be taken 

^AUrominuntcntions relative to this Notice arc to be by prepaid port letter 
addressed to mo here 
Dated this l(>th clay of August 1871. 

Albert Life Assurance Company, 

Calcutta. 

C. H. OOBOCRNB, 

Agent in India of the Joint Official 
Liquidator of the several Companies in Liquidation. 


TO STOCK BREEDERS. 

CATTLE FOOD PHOSPHATES. 
a the remarkable degeneration in the Bone, Muscle, and 


JjL Strength or the Indian horse (no matter hoar well land), commences in 
Vkro and Is entirely dne to the grass, hay, and com given to the Dun, being 
most detrimentally deficient in the Phosphates or Soda, Potash, Lime, Magnuia, 
and Iron. Private Breeders are advised to add them to the food. -A Mauro in 
Fool will require one ounce daily for ten months, and the same quantity till 
her Foal is woaned. 


eight annas for Cows—ready for use, 
For further information, address 


Agents wanted for Bombay and Madras. 


Lirutenavt J. F. POGSON, 


»imLa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 

SOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Thk Schedule above referred to. 

The Albert Lifts Assurance Company 
The Woeteru Life Assurance Society. 

The Bank of London and National Provincial liiauranco Association. 

The Family Endowment Life Assurance and Annuity Society. 

The Medioul Invalid and General Life Assurance Society. 

The National Guardian Assurance Society. 

Tho Tunes Life Assurance uiul Guarantee Com]Mm . 

The Beacon Life and Fire Assurance Company* 

The Kent. Mutual Assurance Society 

Tho Indian Laudable Mutual Life Assurance Society. 

The Metropolitan Counties and General Life Assurance Annuity Loan and 
investment Society. 

Tho Ht George Assurance Company . 

Tho London and Continental Assur.mco Company. 

The Manchester and Loadon Lifo Assumnce Association 
Tho National ITovlnclal Lifo Assurance Society. 

Tbo Merchant’s and Tradesman’s Mutual Life Assurance Society. 

The Anchor Assurance Company. 

Tho Falcon Life Assumnce Society. 

Tho Empiro Assurance Company. 

Tho New Oriental Lifo Assuranco Company. 


NOTICE TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 


IN TIG MATTER OF THK ALBERT UtK ASM:«iM.'K COMPANY ARBITRATION 
ACT, li>73. 


A LL HOLDERS OF POLICIES OF ASSURANCE 
ifatmod by uny Company named in the Schodulo to this 
N'otico are hereby required to tako Notice, that in pursuance of decisions of tho 
Oourt of Chancery and of Lord Cairns (tho Arbitrator appointed by tbc above- 
mentioned Act) they will (except ws hereinafter .mentioned) be deemed to have 
claims against the Altiert. Life Assurance Company only, and not to have nuy 
claim aguiiist tho Company which issued the particular Policy or any other of 
tho Companies named in the Schedule- 

Tho follow iug are the Polity-holdei s referred ahovo to as excepted (nnmnly)— 
whose particular cases it Ims been already decided by the C'e , irr i .,f 
■* * ant ?*/ t" the Arbitrator that they havo a claim against the Company ^raich 
issuoiV r .rftoliry, ' •' 

If uny pcrnon in whose case iv Jms not boon already so decidod, claims to 
prove on a Policy against any Company named In the Schedule other than the 
Albert Cnxnpauv, and desires to assert that claim, he must send to mo, not 
later than the Thirtieth day of September 1&71, n notice to that effect, stating 
hi* name, address, and description, tho Dill particulars of his claim, and the 
spocial grounds on which he claims against any such Company. 

All communications relative to this Notice are to lie by prepaid post letter 
addressed to me bore. 

Dated this 10th day of August 1871. 


Albert^ Life Assurance Company, 
Calcutta. 


C. H. OGBOUKNE, 

Agent in India of the Joint Official 
Liquidator of the several Companies in Liquidation, 


The Schedule above referred to. 

Tho Albert Life Assurance Company. 

The Western Life Assurance Society. 

The Bunk of London and National Pra\ iuciul Insurance Association . 

Tho Family Endowment Life Asmiranoo and Annuity Society. 

Tho Medical Invalid und General Lifo Assurance Society. 

The National Guardian Assuranco Socioty. 

The Times Life Assurance and Guarantee Company. 

The Boucon Life and Fire Assuranco Company. 

The Kent Mutnul Assurance Society. 

The Indian Landahle Mutual Life Assuranoo Sooiety. 

Tho Metropolitan Countios and General Life Assuranoo Aipiulty Loan and 
, Invostment Socioty. • 

The St. George Assuranoo Company. 

The London and Continental Assurance Company. 

The Manchester -**id London Life ABsarance Association. 

The National 1 ‘ro\ maial Life As mranoo Sooiety. 

The Merchant’s and Tradesman’s Mutual Life Assurance Society. 

The Anchor Assurance Company. 

The Faloon Life Assurance Sooiety. 

The Empire Assuroaoe Company. 

The Now Oriental Life Assuranoe Company. 


nolloteut't Pill*. —IndigesUoti, Stomach, and Liver Complaints.—Persona 
suffering from any disorders of the liver, stomach, or the organa of digegthsi 
should nave recourse to llolloway’e Pills as there is no medicine known that 
acts on these paraoular, complaints with snob certain success.- Its peculiar 
properties strengthen the stomach, inorease the appetite, and rouse a eluggfeh 
►owel complaints It is invaluable, aa It removes every primary de- 


anuowu run umouanosa. nausea, or atsorderea livers. Fee artalenay and 
heartburn they are specifics. Indeed no ailment N the digestive organ* oan 
ong resist their purifyiug and oorreotive power. ^ 


PURE OXIDE OF IRON PArNT. 

TTSED BY H. M.’h DOCKYARD. THK MUNICIPALITY, THE G. I I\ AND 
u B. B. A C. I. Railways, Contractors, the P. A O. Co., and B. I. S. N. 
Co., Ac., Ac. ** 

The best and cheapest paint to bo obtained in the market. It Is peculiarly 
adapted for iron worfc of all descriptions. Apply to 

11, Huinmiufl Street, Bombay. C. K MITCIIFLL A Co. 


SCHO0L8. 


M RS. BIRCH'S SCHOOL, Woodbine. Lodge, Nyneo Tal.—A 
few vacancies for Boarder Pupils. 

T HE REVEREND 1I. KELLS receives private pupils at 
Hampton Conrl, Mussooric, to prepare them for tlie Public 
Schools at homo, or for Examinations in Indin. 

p OBOVE T’ABK SCHOOL, WH EXHAM. 

I I’nixf ii>Ai. f —J. PRYCE JONES, L. C. Psxc. 


A TTENTION is respectfully invited to tliu following facts :— 
1. The locality of tho School is remarkably healthy. 2. Tho 
promises arc extensive, and fitted up with due regard to the comfort of the 
Pupils. 3. Evo y futility foi recreation is afforded by the largo playground ond 
cricket-field which adjoin tho house. 1. There is a sufficient stuff of well quali¬ 
fied Ma»tuni. including u Cliissical Mustqr (B. A. in classical honours, Cam¬ 
bridge! and a resident Frenchman. 5. At the Examinations of tho Gull ego 
of Preceptors and tho Oxford and Cambridge Universities, Pupils from the 
School liaiu taken Honours in several distinct branches of Education, e. g. t 
Latin, French, Mathematics, Book-keeping, end English «. At flvu oxnmiim- 
tionsby tho College of ITeceptors, Ceitificates were awarded to ouo-third of 
all the PupllB in the School. 7. At flvo out of seven Examinations by Lhe 
College the highest place in Book-koeping whs given to candidates from the 
School. 8. Tho rrineqml earnestly endeavours to form in his Pupils a manly 
^hristiun character Tho Diet is liberal. 

Thumb wli.cE Miodcrate,*jn f Uv ■j^osive with lists of successful pupils, o’ 

application. 


IJiIlE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, (Limited.) 

Registered Capital—One Million Sterling. 

Paid-up Capital ..£100,000 

4 Rosorved Fund .£ 40,000 

Head Office— MELBOURNE. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents, are prepared to gram i okciOb 
by Marino Insurance. 

Bombay, iw h June 1800. J. N. WAD1A, SONS <f- Co. 

mHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 
A- Established 1825, 

WITH WHICH IS NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 


An amalgamation having boon formed between the Standard L\fe Assurance 
Company and the Colonial Life Assurance Company, the business of the united 
companies will henceforth be conducted under the title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY- 

The annual revenue of tho Standard Company is now upwards of £050,001, and 
the accumulated fluids amount to upwards of £3,500,000 sterling. The new 
business transacted during the past year amounted to tho large sum of 
£1,375,0 >0 sterling, the corresponding premium amounting to £45,837 per annum - 

Moderate rates charged for reBidenoo in the Colonies, India, and other places 
abroad. 

Local Boards and Agencies In India, and in all tho British Colonies where every 
fecllity will be afforded in the transaction of business, and where premiums 
may be reccivod and claims paid. 

Immediate reduction of premium on return to Europe, or other temperate 
climate, without medical certificate. 

Profits divided every five years. 

The new Colonial and Foreign Prospectus may be had on application at the 
chief offices of the Company, or to the Agents at nome or abroad. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager and Actuary. 

D. CLUNIE GREGOR, Colonial and Foreign Secretary. 


H. Prentis, Esq. 
A. R. Scoble, Esq 


Bombay Board. 

I W. Nixon, Esq. 

. | A. «. Ashley, JEsq. 


Agents at Bombay. 

Tlie London, Asiatic and American Company, (Limited.) 
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OVERLAND^ ROUTE. 
fFHE PeriiuHular and Oriental Ovtnp 
■*“ receive'Cargo and Parcels bv their Steamers for— 
Aden > ' 

Sues 


*? 

r 

i and 


Brindiai ... 

Malta 
GihralL&r 
Boutbampton 
Gallo 

Madras ... 

Calcutta... 

Penang 
fLngaporo 
Batavia . . 

Hong Kong 
Shanghai... 

Japan 
King George’s Sound 
Melbourne 
Sydney 


Pro® Bombay overy Satiuday at 3 r.n. from 
Maeugou. 


Thursday I2^and 20tb October; Oth and S'h-d 
November■( 7ch and 21at December at noun. 

% k 


' \ Thursda$20th October, 23rd November, 81st 

nyuitey ... ... ... ) DOCCUll^r ftl UOOn> 

Cargo can also be booked through to Trieste, Odossa, Naples^Veaoc, Genoa, 
Barcelona, Havre, London and Liverpool. u 

A considerable reduction baa been recently made in the rales of passage 
money. 

For further particulars apply to 

GEORGE F. HENRY, 

. Superintendent. 

Bombay, 1st Juno 1871. 

"AUSTRIAN^LLOYD’S STEAM NAVTGAT10N~C0. 


STEAM 


C9^Mp 


NIC. 


[ON WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
'CANAL, 

EfESSRS. II. RUBAT1TOO A Co.’a Italian Mali Sfcam- 
1 ers aro running between Genoa and Bombay, calling at 
Leghorn. Naplbs^ebsina. (occasionally Alexandria), PobtSaID, BvES, ADS* 
and rice vena. 


Passenger rates. 

f INCLUSIVE 0F4BL TRANSIT FEES THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL* 



1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Olaafc 

To Aden . 

.£28 ... 

. £16' 


.£4 "I 

::SSr«s:: 

. 80 . . . 

. 30 ... . 

. 89 

. 84 


. • 

. • 

,, Alexandria 

.. SO ..... 

. 86 


. 8-10 

f^Atesslna. 

. 46 . 

. 83 

ag* 

. 18 

^Naples . ... 

. 47 . 

£ 

’ll 

. 13 

„ Leghorn ... 

. 60 . 

. 64 


. 14 

,, Gonoa. 

. 60 . 



........ 14... 

Marseilles 

(t-ran- 




shipment at 

Gonoa)68 . 

. 38. 




1 


Children under 3 years, free of charge, 
free. 


Children not above 9 years are 
* 


Passengers are allowed to break the voyage any of the alovenamtd lieditm* 
i-atiean port*, and are free to resume it by any of the Company's steamers to the 
port of desLinaHon marked on their tickets. , r * 

Passengers returning within six months Off their departure frdta Bombay by 
tho steamers of the Company, are entitled to a reduction of 83 per oent. on the 
return flare. 4 1 » p ? t . 

Bertha may bo securMJ m advance bv depositing jialrths Pasaagft Money, 

For prospoctus, ratoffof freight, and further jSlrt<enlan» apniv fap 

T ? V vOLEART BROTHERS. 

Bombay, Iflth December 1870. Agents, Rubattino S4MMR Navigation Company. 

"steam COMMUNICATION WITH THE PEEB^IN 
, GULF, -via jjrfTRR'&CHEI^ 

THervhanyuig Capoo and Pnt*tna*rt at Baeeora. to and JtW Bagdad, iviih th* 
Muphratee and Tiprie Steam Nav'rreQion Company. 

British Inrt?a Steam fcatigation Company (Limited), 
x Under Mail Contract with’ government will despatoh a 
steamer every 14 days to the Persian Qdxv? touching at KvMucnawGVAnvs, 
MUs^at. Bender Abbas. Linoa, Bvshiee, Fa©, Makowbak and Bcssoab. 
llo^bAy, January 1870. W. NJCOL A G©>, Agynts. 

" ST8A M"c»MltUNi CAT^X ON WITH THERMAL AHA® 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS,. AND CALCUTTA. 
(f V o“eSb. Conhtautiu " p,e ' nm ' 0Jc,i<1 ' A ^“' f T n 5 B, % h ', In<li ? ste r Navigation <*tapany (Limited), 


MONTHLY LINE of STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, via SUEZ CANAL. 4 

rPHE Company intends to despatch every month a Steamer 
from TRIESTE to BOMBA Y, and vice vcrs>\. 


Passenger Rates from Bombay. 



Cabin. 

Deck with food. 


.£ Id 

. £ 7-13 

To Suez. 

.28 

. „ 33-7 1 

To Port Said. 


/ .... „ 14-0 - 

To Trieste . 

.. 40 

„ 19. 


^Thoro is niso a weekly service b.y Mall Steamers between Alexandria bed 
jSfttap e*a, in conjunction with tho P. ft 0. Co ’h mail stennicr to and from *uer.. Tho 
[|AV-«i > ian Lloyd’s nmiil steamers leave Alexandria direct for Trieste immediately 
tho arrival of the Bombay and Calcutta Mall* from Su>ie. The distance betwetu 
Jfe XUndriu and Trieste is 2 *0 miles shorter than that, between Alexandria arid Mar¬ 
seilles. and the voyage to Trieste Is much more agreeable, it being a coasting 
trip, r *11 of variety of bountiful scenery from tho Island of faudio, to tho 
port of Trieste. The passage occupies o'n’y lj to 5 days, nnd the tjpmpgny’s 
l>cst steamers lire employed on this line, which nrc built expressly fdg this ser¬ 
vice, with especial regard to the accommodation and comfort of patsaagers, nud 
have each an experienced surgeon onboard. At Tncstc the Lmveljgr to Eng¬ 
land has an extensive choice ofpicturesque aftd interesting routes; occupying 
from three days six hours to five days to London, at au expense varying from 
£7 to £l3. 

Passongers by tho P. ft O. Co.’s steamers to Sxiez can have their baggage for¬ 
warded by that Company's steamers to Southampton, at a charge of lus. per cwt. 
to which tho Austrian Lloyd's Agent at Suez will attend. * 

The undersigned Agent grants also passage tickets for the steamers plying be¬ 
tween Alexandria and Trieste, &id for the railway between Suez and Alexandria 


PASSENGER RATES from ALEXANDRIA' to TRIEI 
Fibs* Clam .£13 | Second Cla^, 


'E. 


..£0 


Children under lo years at Half Fare ; under 3 years, Free. # 

REDUCED FARES vob FAMILIES, consisting of not less than 3 adult mem¬ 
bers travelling togetherF irst Class, £10-10 per head. Become Clbs, £ 7-10 
per head. ; 


Under Con?ract^vith Got bknmE lrr, despatch steamers m above 
with Molls. Passengers, and Cargo, every fourteen Ays. * 

This route |s tho most expeditious nnd economical for passengers foritbe Neils 
ghori v district. Bangalore aftd Madras, who Trial land at Calicut tor Beypore, 
nnd proceed froi^ thonoe by rail. i. " r 4 ' 

^I’aflsengefs for Calcutta^ can tqla^^he same route, picking bp the steamer at 


W. NJCOL ft Co.} Agents.' 


Bomi>av, January 1$70. 

NICHOLAS and CURTS ’ ! 

PIIQTOSRAPHERS AND ARTIST’S ,COLOURMEN.-. 
r .Messrs. N. end Oa’a.A’iews of Madras, with the recent 

addition., now pomprt*—hie foliewlnV TaVen on 13 by 10 Ftates. 

■ Priced Its. eaoh/t>r 30 Rg. per dozen unmounted. 
iwTho Cathedral. I The SBrf. > 

The Pier. * ] JfOunl R©V 

Goveramont House. 

IVCgnro Statue. 

NoiVfitatue. 

Club- 

Napier Bri 
Budgerowel 
* Vcdbry Chif 
l’ntfthaapp 
Men* Hour 


Railway Tickets, ft-om SUEZ to ALEXANDRIA,^with all the .privllegos of 
passengers by the P. ft O. Co..—F irst Class, £8 j Second Class, £$; Children 
over 3 and under 10 years at Half Fare. . , J 

In ooniunotion with the Austrian Lloyd, cargo for Tftoate and Venice can be 
booked through from Bombay by tho P. ft O. Co., and tvBombaMHpd Bengal 
Steam Ship Co., and Wa Bombay from the various porta touched at by the 
~~ nera of the British India Steam Navigation Company. 



Goods for Trieste. Venice, Odessa, and porta on the EyriaM, Turkish and 
Greek ooasts, shipped by tteamers under any Flag whatovefffrom Japanese, 
Chinese and Indian ports bound to Mediterranean or British ports via Sues 
Canal, are received and transhipped by the jnstrian Lloyd's Agent at Port 
Said, and ftfrwarded to their destination by the Company's regular lines of 

steamers* # 

For fkirther particulars, and for freight aty! passage apply to the Agency of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s Steam Navigation Company. 

A. C. GUMPFRT. 

Manager. 


Bombay, 8 Ash Lane. S'tb Feb. 1871. 


* STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACHEE. • 
mHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited) 
Undrh Mail Contract with Government, and in connection 
with the weekly service from England, ttospatch a steamer to Kurracheo every 

jtotoj. - 

, .IBBWfi 

‘.V 


1870. 


W. NIOOL ft Co., Agents. 


^ 1 fop Bouts. © 
eh. 

Ji's Hall 
fFort. 

* Government Office, Fort. { 

Thi’ Flap StafT, Fort. 

Ind.an Well and Fnllagc. 


__Rdfcd fa Views) 

Royapooram Station. 
Moorish Tombs. . 
The Light House. ' 
Memorial Hall. * 
8i. Andrew's Church 
Moorish Mosque. 
P^utasardv Pagoda 
(qcoannt Palma 
Daze. „ 

Palmyra 4s, 

Areoa 
t'atamnran. 


a . ■ i aumareu. 

Pmiornmas of f he Reach, the Fnrt. and Block Toftto, and a number of other 
snbSppta not specified. Also Views of Ootacamimd and all the other stations of tho 
Neii’-diCTT'cs, Bancalorfe, Sevon Pagodas, Tirupqtty, Coi^evenon, Mystm, the 
Tiibirv Hills*Tnniore,.Madura, Ac. , _ ‘ 

Photogmphs illustrative of native character in Madras, also Burmese, Kico* 
barinns. Andamanese, ftc. * * 

Detailed Catalogued of all the above may lie had on application. 

C'uflKmerg rcaidingCn’ any part, of India woo have not an opportunity of M^act- 
ing views tor themselves may rely upon Messrs. N. and Co. sending the moat 
interesting, when the selection is entrusted to them. w 

Madras, A^il 187°. 

SlfEEDERa ^ 


TO 

OATTLE 


STOCK 

FOOD PHOSPHATES. 


A h ilfe remarkable degeneration in the Bone, Muscle, and 

Strength of tho Indian horse (no matter how well bred), commences to 
Vtcr<> and is entirely due to the grass, buv. and com given to Dam, Mmg 
most detriment ally deficient in the Phosphates at Soda, 

aud /res, Trivate Bukoiib ard advised t add them to the tood. A Mare to 
Foul will require one ounoatyclaily tor ten months, and the same quantity till 

her Foal is weaned. .. . _. 

The Yearling will require one quarter of an enure per diem, and the Two and 
three vear old Con and Felly, half sn ounce dally, throughout each^mr. 

Tho Cattle Fowl Phosphates will cost twclvo annas r<# pound tor Horses, and 

fSSSSSSS^ST- A UM« J. F. pogsos. 

Agents wanted for Bombay and Madras. 1jA * 
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0OMMER6IAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Head Office : Ifl & 2u, C’uknhill, London. 


Example* of Beau* declared on Policies effected in 1869, ai tie Dlcision etf Prq/Us, 
91*1 December, 1867- 


Capital fully subscribed 
Amount, paid np. 


. 42 , 600 , 000 . 

4260 , 000 . 


LONDON BOARO OF DIRECTORS. 

John bocMKvo, Kt»u., (Price and Boustead.) 

Jbrimuh Colmaw, Esq., (J. A J. Column.) 

Alvrcd Gils*, Ksq.. 8, Adelphi Tormeo, W. C. 

Nbhimiah Gairmifs, Em(|., l^e. Kent. 

8amuC l llAvfox, Esq., (Samuel Hanson A Son.) 

Fbbdibk k W. Haubih, Esq., (Dixon A Harris.) 

Fhancih Hicks, Esq., (Thonius & Francis Hick*.) 

John IIoDr.sox, Exq , (Grant, Hodgson A Co.) 

P, Laskwokthy, Esq., (Dank of Now Zoaland.) 

CuamIjKh J Lk ir, Esq., (Leaf, Hons A Co.) 

Wjl-LMM I.KA.XK, K«(J., 11, KHSfcchCOp, K. C. 

A. J. Mi'xdh.m, Bkcj., M P., 116, Wood Street, mill Nuuinghmi. 

Hunky W. I’hrit, Esq., M. 1\, (Pock Brothers .1 Co.) 

Alkx Rom. ktnon, Esq., 20, Grafton Street, W. C. 

I). Coopj:r ott, Esq , London and Unuil. 

Alkxi noku Him, Esq., (Churi')iill A Sim ) 

Hi:miy Tkowk«, Esq., (Tfuwcr A Liumjii.) 

JvMl'H P. WOODHOCHK, Esq., (J. L’. A M- WoodhoUse * 

INDIAN BRANCH—CALCUTTA. 

No, 1, Hake SruujiT. ■ 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T A. Ai'<ah. Ehu., (Messrs- A pear A Lo ,) Merclinnl. 

G. M. Bl\ikkr, Ksq .Merchant. 

.1. 1 ’. MvKiiiY, Esq , (Messrs. Krttlowcll, Bullon A Cn ,) Merchant. ’ 

Tlie Ifon'hle G. C. Pvil, Ofllcpttmg Judge of the lligh Court 

C gsNn»KM>N < Esq-, (Messrs, Berners, Huuderson and Upton,) Solicitor ' 
mid !l» gUtrar of the Diocese of Culcutm. 1 

A. Tiioiinijikk, Esq., (Messrs. Atkinson, Tilton A to.,) Meulmnt. 1 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Db- N Cm MiCNAViHA, H, Unssell Street. Honrs 1<(J lo I - .oil., Butur* 
da^sMto Ii-.m- 

Du. W PxLMiin, General Hospital. Homs li’i tu 1 i .m. 

BANKERS.. 

TheOiannul Itunk Got pi nation. 

The ClmilOred Mercantile »i nk ol' India, London and Clnna | 

SOLICITORS. 

MrsM'to. Berneis, Sanderson, uml (’plon 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS loinpaliy haying u snbsrrihijd Capital of Two Million*, and a half i 
bterling, of w Inch £250.000 is paid up. cHbUiiidl.y.guanmteuH the fuimmcnt ol I 
its engage men'.-' with the Assiucd, \\ h«> are entirely iehe\td from tho personal 
liahility of Mutual Olliers. The impmtiuiee of these i oiisnlcrmioua will ho 
evident to those who retlcet oil the duration of Life Assimmcc cunt met*. Tho 
Funds of the. Lite Department are kept, pei leell.v distinct riom those of the other , 
Deiautiuouts, and are invested m the nanu s nfscpniaio Trustees. Thu prospect ' 
of Bonus to the purlieipatuig polie\-holders is unusually good, as tho expenses 1 
to ho hnrmrh^ the Life Brmieh lnivu been limited by reso'lntmns embodied m tho I 
Deoil of Settlement Pin small percentage on the Annual Premium lueuiue ’ 

Tho llrst life policy w as issued in May 1862. On the 21st December 1870, tho 1 
Life Premium Income, exelusivu of ie-nssuivd risks, was upwards of 68.000/ 
and ut the same date tho late Trust Funds for the primary security of iff policies 
(•weeded 226,000/ lie i up 1 »l*Ontsi\ty jier rent.. of the amount, received upon whole 
IlfO policies then : jfoice. nfl< r jtnirulntfi Jbr aft tfwbgl m v/uim, o,td fur tin 
»'t cereionn fif liountfn dechtrul v^too fiohum. 

fit whhfum to tfo ntrunty f\ut ttffordul their are the dent ml lurrnlnn i,(» of the 
Company, which exceed 500,0(10/, and the uncalled Capital 2,250.0(H)/. 

Fom-litllis of the ttlin pfodtu ol the Life Planeli are divisible imnaip tho 
jiurtieipat um poliey-holderi . 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. , 

The 1 Hieetm s of this coin puny li.ivo deeliled upon accept in^ the lives <>f mill 
tarv mem who are not on active sei vu c <»/ th> miur mtr* a# tirUutuf, provided 
that Isdmv pvoeeediiiK <*n active sciviee due rotlee is kWcu to tJw MauuKer, ( 
and a eomuionsurate extra premium p;ud. Mibje< t to thta stipulation, tlio | 
following rates of picndum will m J'nturv a. rt dy «v<ar//y to imtitory uh.h «,ii | 
tirt/unm, and the former willbe enabled to cfTuct a-Mironces with Ihii roiUp.my I 
tt v un umrr fitcoumblr t*'nnt than too h> nbtoiui<> from o.ty otk< r (jfftet \ 

- ~ ' 

Yuirly nun hi fur the A*nuroin< of Be. 1,000. 


For tho wliulo tenn of Lite- 
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£. 8. d. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premia ure received in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly inetalmente. 
Medical fees are paid by the company. * ' 1 . 

Claims uro paid one month after satisfactory proof of doath* v 
Liven assured at Indian rates (nut being sea-faring persons) are permitted to 
reside in any jHirl of the world in time of peace. 

The office is a comparatively young one (first policy issoed in 1889), and it 
therefore free from olirliabihtieti¬ 
lt possesses a very large capital, the whole of which i* fully subscribed. 

Tts investments are allq/' afret-class character. 

The life funds Are allowed to accumulate in special trust for the primary 
security of lifo policies 

Tho expenses of management are guaranteed by tho deed of settlement not to 
exceed in per cent of the premium income. 

Tho London Direction consists of fret-clou city merchant*, who look qfter the 
business thaiifclceu, who are all ehureholdere in the company, and nearly all of whom 
hare beta on the Board from the commencement. 

The large Bonus declumt to policy-holders at the declaration of profits up to 
December 1807. 

The first-class position which tho office holds tit homo, a* shewn by the price of 
its shares on the London Stock Exchange. 

The. fbllowing Agents have been appointed iu connection with tho Life 
Deportment 

Agra Uhcovcnanted Service Bank, 

Allahabad ... .. C. J. Cooko, Ksq., Biud: of Bengal- 

A kyab .Messrs, lullooh Brothers 

llankxpore. .W. Fraser, Eftq , Bank of Bengal. 

Behar Districts .f. Almeida, Esq. 

Benurts Districts ... it. T. Balfour, Esq., Bank ol Bengal• 

Bangalore .. ... N. R Bain, Esq. 

Bombay .Messrs. G. W Wheatley & Co. 

Cawnpare .W Neill, Esq , Dank or Bengal. 

Ditto .Bank of Upper India 

Ditto . .T Lucas A Co. 

Chittagoilg ... ,. ... Messrs Bulloch Brothors. 

Chuinpantn .. ... Junios Begg, Esq. 

ChiOnparun Districts .E, C. Lamb, Esq. 

Cochin ... .Peirce, Leslie, A Co. 

Cocouada . W. M Abell, & Co. 

Dalhoitsie .. , . . Walter Acllord, Esq. 

Delhi .. . , ( Delhi and London Bunk Corporation. 

Ditto .H. B. Stern dale, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

Diuapun. .. ■ .. .. Messrs. Kelly & Co 

Dacca .. .. . . N- P. Pogose, Esq. 

.Thansic .. Bazcnjou Furdconjee, Esq 

lutrsmug .0. Graham, Esq, 

Lahore ,, .. ... Heotor Gunn, Esq , Agra Bank. 

Ditto .J. D Watters, Esq., Bank of Bengal* 

Liu know .W Diokson, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

Ditto .W. A. N. Laugdon, Esq. 

Madras .C L. O’Briou, Ksq., Secretary to tho Local Board 

Maulmani .Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

Meean M>er ... ... W. Adlurd, Esq. 

Meerut . ... GreoMiam and White. 

Mirzapore .. T Lucas A Co. 

Moiighyr ... .. Thomas & Co. 

Mttssoune ... ... Delhi and London Bank. 

Nag pore . ... T. A. Clarke, Esq. 

Patna .Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

Ditto . .W* Fraser, Esq., Bank of Bengal* 

Purmnh ... ... T. H. D. do Dombal, Esq. 

Rangoon .Messrs. Bulloch Brother*. 

Bohilkund Districts .11. CoHtley, Esq. 

Sylhit .K. G. Foley, Ksq. 

Sattgor .. .. .. J. A. Withall, Esq. 

Xivita .. ... Simla Bank Corporation. 

Ditto .. .. . United Bonk of India. 

Tsrhoot ,. .. ... E. Dalgleish, Esq. 

rmbatUt Simla Bank Corporation. 

Ditto .. United Bank of India. 

Ditto .Greetham A White. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Fire Premium income of tho company, as at filet December 1870, exceeded 
4127,tWO 

Firo Insurances are granted at fa* nimble rates throughout Bengal, the North- 
Wost IToviucos, uml th* Punjab, on merchunaize, warehouses scrcw-housos, 
mills, dwelling-houBes, shipping, Ac. 

Bates for Fire Bisks in Oaloutta. 


v ! Per R*. 100. 

Iho Btiildiugft lieiiig brick or stone, built mid tiled, i i j 3 4 ’S 

■ >r roofed with metal, slate, or cbuimm. 1 § g g g g 

i 8 a a a a 

___ rl 5C PO <M H 

! as. as> as. us. os. 

Privute Dwollipg Houses.* , .j ^ !T ii , 

Sh<>I>* and Warehouses^ ' "j 

No hazardous Goodf or aYiide ...’ 8 6 4 31 2 

TT . M , ( Warranted that no juto^ ' 

Hazardous Goods 3 *>r cotton in a loose state MYom I 10 74 6 4 ai 

or Trade 1 he deposited iu tho build- 4 to 1 % 

vulg. ) 1 J2 p g 6 a 

Bonded warohouKC, no hazardous goods 8 6 4 u « 

Jutoand loosacotton., ... 12 H 7 4 

Press^ or senav-honsos cottonor juto (warranted no 
artificial light used ).. ... ... ... . 20 15 10 s r. 

Wit hout sncTi warranty .. ^ _ .. ... J 4 ly {” J \ 

Tho rates fonMorussil risks may lie ascertained from tho Manager. 

For list of fire Agents vide advertisements m Englishman awIP ioneer. 

Claims settled without reference m England. 
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10 

74 

12 
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16 

12 

20 

16 

Ji 

18 


Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet of the company together with 
Forma of Proposals and all further information, may ho obtaObyTtiS? o7 on 

uppUoatton ui tho Calwtt.omoo bjtwam lo aui f,;or on BaturdS. 

>uid -. By order of the Directors of tlm TnMiun 1 


The above rales will rompiu*e favourably with tho cinl rut‘..< of any other 
Company trmiHactmg lift? Dusines** m India. 


T- fCfitff ^» 

Applications for Agencies will In; received tioui mUueiitiul Mofuasilmaidents. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE OPIUM BLIGHT. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist 

Dzak Sib,—I n reply to the questions put in your letter to tby 
address of tho 27th ultimo, I beg to state that:— 

1 (1). The effect of blight on the strength of the opium produced 
this season we nil, for as soon as the plants were affected with it, 
they ceased to yield opium. 

(2). The blight has not in anyway reduced the strength of tho 
^rug, or affeoted its quality. This seasons provision is ob good as, 
nay perhaps better than, usual. The assertion made by tbo Editor 
of the Pioneer, in the leading article of that pa^cr, dated 9th Septem¬ 
ber last that “ the quality of the opium thiB ycai is bad" is without 
-foundation. % 

\lThe out-turn of provision opium from this agency for season 
1 §70-71 is 18,000 oheBts, against 21,172 in 1860-70.—I remain, &c. t &c. 

ROBERT JOHN RICHARDSON, 

Officiating Opium Agent of Benares. 
„ Ghaxeepore, N.-W. Provinces, October 4th 1871. 


THE HOME CHARGES. 

BOOK DtrOT, BOMBAY. 

f To the Editor of the " Indian Economist 

‘ ftiz,—With reference to your recent remark that the home chargee 
^account of stores ought to be sifted to the bottom, allow me 1 to 
fttyou on the track of a job by which I venture to suspect that 
bdUBone’s pockot must have been amply liued. 
formerly, the Government Book Depdfc at Bombay used to purchase 
fflkit, published in England, from an agent who delivered them in 
ipjUbay at 19 per cent, under the published prioe, and accepted pay- 
the rate of two shillings to thp rupee. The total discount 
gjSwnd was therefore about 24 per cent. 


Kecently, however, it has boon discovero<1, that this ia an extra- 
vnuant arrangement, and accordingly tho Set rotary of State buys all 
books, and despatches them from the India Office. Ho gets a discount 
of, i believe, 20 to 25 per cent, in England, and pays tho cost of 
carriage, which cannot be leas than 10 per cent., besides of Course 
having to keep up an establishment in London. The Cost of the 
books therefore when delivered in Bombay cannot be less than 90 
per cent, of the published price. Who pockets tho 9 per cent. I 
Cannot my, but certainly it is not distributed amongst Indian tax¬ 
payers. 

This is no doubt a comparatively trilling matter, but doubtless the 
same sort of dishonesty prevails in other departments too. 

_ HONESTY. 

ENHANCEMENT OF BENT.—I. 

NOIITTMVKST T’KOVINCXS. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist .” 

Sib,— 1 see that two of your corroRpondcutN .have taken up a recent 
decision of tho High Court, North-West Fiovitires, wilh reference to 
tho question of suite for the enlumcement of rent. W r ith all respect 
to the Judges, I think I may say that it is much to he re¬ 
gretted that thoy did not state the law on the question before them 
with greater clearness. They talked ns if it was necessary to look 
to Act X. for a decision of the issue, whether a landlord having sued 
to enhance a tenant's ront, say for the year 1275 Fusli, and the suit 
having been dismissed, could sue next year to enhance the rent 
for 1276 FuSli. The decision of thiB issue seems to me to have 
nothing to do with Act X. of I860- It rests cm a general and well- 
known principle of jurisprudent o. The defendant pleadB that the 
question of his liability to enhancement has already been determined 
in a previous snit. This is the first point for the Judge to decide. 
Suppose tho plaintiff based his claim for enhancement oil precisely 
the same grounds in both suits, then in the second suit (tho first 
having boen decided against him) it would I think be equitable to 
throw on the plaintiff the proof nf altered circumstances amounting 
to a now cause of^ction. Tho subject of the suit is tho same; the 
parties are tho same; to all appearances, the cause of action and 
position of tho parties (conditut pecsonarum ) arc the same. It may 
be good law that such a plea should bo proved by the party 
making use of it, but would it not bo more equitable, 
seeing that primd facie tho substance of the ploa is correct, to 
throw tho onus probandt on tho plaintiff’? The great failing of our 
Courts of Common law at homo is that they are divorced from 
Equity. There is no reason that such failure should be repeated vin 
our Indian Courts, where Equity and Law are supposed to reign in har¬ 
mony. Is it equitable to rule that a tenant shall be bound to contest 
with his landlord, year by year, almost precisely the same issue, and 
is it equitable that in such a contest the burden of proof should be 
thrown on him ? 1 think Itw will bo found who think so. If those 
who think it inequitable aro right,—which with all humility I be¬ 
lieve they are—then the principles on which the opposite opinion is 
grounded, must be wanting in equity. It seems to mo that under 
all circumstances, the High Court are right in rnling that a demand 
for enhancement of rent is not barred by the plea that a demand for 
enhancement for the previous year bus been decided. A claim for 
enhanced rent for 1275 is not necessarily the same cause of action 
ns a claim for enhanced rent for 1276. The only thing I object to is 
the inequitable manner in which the onus probandi is thrown on 
the tenant. The question, I repeat, does not depend on Act X. oi 
1859, but on the principles of jurisprudence relating to the r es-judi. 
cata. The weak point in the judgment of tho Courtis the stress 
which they lay on tho fact of a claim for enhancement or abatement of 
rent being made for anothor year. 1 mean that they seem to regard 
a claim for enhancement or abatement for 1276, as necessarily 
different from the same claim for 1276, and that the mere difference of 
the year on account of which tho claim is preferred, prevents the 
defendant Irom pleading that, the mil hns boon already determined. 
Now in the ease of Cheda vs. Nuuhuo Beg, it would seem that the 
difference of the year was immaterial Tn the second trial, the Court 
found ihut the evidence in tho Mist trial was defective, and that tho 
Court was in that trial misled Consequently, the jroceedings in the 
second Court amounted to a rerision ol the proceedings and judgment 
of the first Court. If this bo legal, then as a correspondent suggested 
the Settlement Officer’s proceedings in euhaucoment cases, are not only 
liable to reversal on appeal, but also to being modified, or upset, by 
other and inferior Courts in subsequent years. But in a question of 
the amount of ront which may fairly be assessed on a tenant* the year 
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Oil account of which the claim is brought; is generally, ihough not 
necessarily, immaterial. 1 maintain that whore it is lmumtcrw, 
that is where the circumstances of the tenant, the stale of his land, 
and so forth, have not altered since his rent was last judioi&ly 
decided, then the difference of the year is not such a difference as 
iu anyway to affect the issue of the claim being or not being a 
res-judicata. lu such ease, it is not more material than a change in 
the name of the tenant’s Held would be. The law ns uow laid 
down should, in the intoiest of the agricultural community, be 
amended forthwith. BARlllbTLR. 

4 • —^ 

ENHANCEMENT OF rent. - n. 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 


To the Editor of the " Indian Economist.” 

yrn,—Your correspondent H. has fallen into one oi two curious I 
erroi-s in his criticism of the working of Act X. 185ff. lie LilU foul of ! 
the High Court Hiding that suits for enhancement muy be In-might j 
year after year—a decision which, unlike some othei deeiniona, has i 
wisely broadened rather than narrowed the law. In .i woid, lie wishes : 
to see Government interfere more constantly and more mil luu itdtively | 
between'landlord and tenant than it has been thought to do. | 

Now, however, shackled in this country by custom the law of Mipplv 
and demand is in this direction at least, tolembly free. No prudent 
zemindar will unnecessarily harass a good tenant. A feu ity-dwelling 
butiiaa—an increasing class of landholders just now—or ,i few dis¬ 
solute Mussulmen, certainly siu in the persons of their K-irimlahs, 
the former chiefly through ignoiancc of agricultural at fairs, the latter 
through carelessness and extravagance ; but. the mass of country ' 
squires and potty farmers ([ do not mean tempoiaiy lessee.si well know , 
when they have a good tenant, and are glad to keep him And the i 
ideal picture of the unlettered rustic oppressed by the awful presence j 
of the Deputy Collector—sitting in a wooden chair at a wooden table, j 
sind surrounded by his Munshi ami one old peon, ami outwitted ! 
by tho superior intelligence of his adversary, is a picture that, has been j 
drawn in far too florid a style, and coloured with mucb too lively a j 
pencil. Many officers, moreover, as u habit/in adjudicating Revenue I 
cases, lean tuo much to tho side of tho tenant ; a habit that can only ' 
be stigmatized as most pernicious. 

Again, H. states with great truth, thut tenants as a rule admit tho 
equity of an enhancement consequent upon a rise in the Government 
demand. Of courso they do, iu ninety-nine oases in a hundred. But 
beyond this the somewhat recondite idea that the law which diroots ' 
Katti to pay for similar laud as much as the avemgo of his neighbours, 
is a just and fair one, lifts also in its main features penetrated tho ; 
understanding* of our N. \V. I*. Ashmis; ami after all, Mr. Editor, j 
Katil is not half so hucolic as Hodgo of ‘Wiltshire. j 

H. then, when he says that enhancements subsequent to a fiist oimaf- j 
ter settlement, are “utterly unintelligible U» the tenant a and their protests j 
•most vehement," is stating the ease* incorrectly. The tenants well 
iinrteretttnd liow-a-dayH that tlie power of the zemindar to enhance is 1 
only Unuided by expediency and the veto of the He venue Courts. What j 
th6y do not understand is this, that the manrosi tenant should be 
enhanced. They had hugged to their hearts the idea thut Government, 
when it declared a tenant of twelve years manmsi, mtemled that he ; 
should be liappj for m er on u quit-rent ; but this fond dream has now | 
>>een pretty thoioughly dispelled. As to their “ vehement protests" 11. j 
might as well call the charges of high-way robbery, rape, and hath ki- 
izzat, which any poor devil who has been hit on the head with a 
shoe brings against his assailant rehemeut protests. Indeed they arc j 
most vehement protests. i 

II. has a fanciful remedy fora fancied wrong. He proposes that 
Revenue Officers should stretch their powers under Section 70 of the I 
Act, to their utmost limit in the tenant’s fuvou i, \iz.. assess him at alight • 
voixt, and fix it for ten years. I can imagine nothing more inept ! 
or more dangerous. Law officers would be fun ml, how ever, to carry : 
suoli ft policy into practice. Besides, enhancement suits aie, as a rule, > 
brought bot'ovo the Courts, not under Clause 1. Section 23. but either i 
under Clause IV. Beotion 23, after service of a notice of enhancement J 
under Section 13, or under Clause III. Section 23, on receipt of such 
notice by the tenant : in neither of these cases is the question of the 
term of a lease at all before the Court. 

Finally, H. winds up by generully«nlC6uiniendiiig “judicious enhance¬ 
ments, ' nnd emphatically comlemumO'‘ 1 vexations enhancements" in a 
]jero ration which most people will Pthiuk approve. But. not if his 
meaning Ikj— tliat vexatious enhancements mti the vulo and not the 
u^ception^ let him by all means prove his theory by statistics, Mr. Editor. 
The omniscient Assistant Collector of tho period'-can always bo called 
upon for n naksha which will sot the matter at rest. 

20th September 1871. J. W. 


SIR GEORGE WINGATE 

ON THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


Tv the Editor q f the “Indian Economist.'’ . 

Bin,—I forward copy of a letter I have received from Sir Geoige 
Wingate in reference to an article which appeared in the Bombay (Janette 
of the 10th June last, claiming him, at one time, nn advocate of the 
Permanent Settlement, I have also this day forwarded a copy of the 
letter in question to the Editor of the Bombay Gazette. —Yours, &c M 
Bombay, lit ft October 1871. W. C. Anderson. 


[copy.] 

Mr dear Anderson, —1 am glad that you have sent me the article in 
the Bombay Gazette of the lGth of June last, which brings prominently 
before the public a remark made in my report on the re-assessment of 
Madeh, written upwards of 30 years ago, to the effect that I was con- 
vinced of the superiority of a permanent over every other description of 
Settlement for Indict* for I had forgotten tho 11 had over expressed this 
opinion in such decided terms. 

1 was then young at the work of Land Assessment, and though a 
Hermaneut Settlement of the land revenue, in favour of the actual oc¬ 
cupants of the soil, is Very different from the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, my convictions gradually changed with onlaiged experience, 
and finally resulted in a decided preference for tlj^JJombay system of 
long leases, which was that actually adopted in ad our revenue 
Settt inents. When my opinion of the superiority of'a Permanent 
•Settlement was formed, my experiences was limited to districts of the 
Deccan, where the ordinary application of capital to the improvement 
of the soil was limited to the construction of wells and other minor 
works, easily capable of being undertaken by individual effort, but I 
had not sufficiently considered the circumstances of other districts iu 
which tho works required for tho development of the capabilities of the 
land, are of a magnitude far too gTeat for private enterprise to cojm 
with, in the present condition of Indian Society. Such ure extensive 
works of irrigation, roads, and railroads, which must be undertaken by 
Government, in order to be executed at all. And I had also not suffl- 
riuntbi considered tho peculiarity of the relations between the Home 
mid Indian Governments, which compels the latter to accommodate its 
financial measures to the requirements of the English public, through 
which the customs, as a source of revenue to India, become of little 
aecouut ; and iu order to find sufficient sources of revenue to provide 
for the progressive improvement of the country, the Indian Financier is 
unavoidably thrown buck on the land. 

For these and other reasons, I became convinced that the Bombay 
system of Settlement which fixes the Land Assessment ou liberal terms 
for 30 years, and consequently dividos proprietary rights in the soil 
between the occupant and Government, its that best adapted to meet 
all the exigencies of the case, and therefore moat suitable to the 
present condition of India. 

This became my more matured opinion, and still continues to be so. 

Yours very truly, 

Aberdeen, 10 th August 1871. G. Wingate. 


SETTLEMENT OF SALEM, 

MADRAS. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist 


bill,—-Mr. Fodder’s valuable paper lias induced me to refer to the 
article in the Calcutta Review which he discussed. 

Tlio position of the ‘Reviewer’ is that rents can only l>o enhanced 
in proportion to a rise in prices : it may be worth-while to consider tho 
rise of Salem (Madras), the district whose settlement, according to the 
Reviewer, caused tho Madras Government to revive the question. 

By the way, the Reviewer erroneously states tho basis of Settlement 
to be ono-f<>urth of the gloss produce : he should have said one-hulf the 
net pi odnee. 

Now the Settlement of Salem ih a revision of that made by 
Colonel Roan m 1807. The backbone of the scheme, the commutation 
rate, is piactic.illy identical in both cases, being 100 Rs. per garce of 
Itiditlo ponce per bushel. 

[1 have here disregarded the allowances made for uurtage and mer¬ 
chants' profit in the new Settlement scheme, and compared the net 
commutation rate as applied in calculating tho assessment.] 

This price w T as the price of the day in 1807, and is riding now 
that tin new Settlement iH being introduced. 

The contrast between the district now and then, is as follows :— 

1807 1870 

Population. 16,45,000 .... 6,33,000 Inhabitants. 


•. 

*«*.{SS$ 


10,21,0)0 

3,00,000 

6 , 88,000 

0,26,000 


11,30,000 Acres* 
10,50,000 „ 

6,64,000 Hoad. 
0,83,000 „ 


Laud Bov ouuo-j ^o"r^ tly “ Wod .^; 


Taxes 


Excise, stamps, in- 
come-tax, licenses,Ac. »> 5,06,000 


;; 17,69,000 R*, 

.... 1,87,000 „ 


T\vu*sevuiitha of the district have been permanently settled in 
■ khe interval. The remaining five-sevenths is the area to whioh the new 
| Settlement is being applied, and contains 1,300,000 of acres cultivated, 
j hold by 175,000 puttahdars. This area is about the same area of cut- 
i tivation as Colonel Read dealt with, for the new Survey has proved the 
! true area to exceed that returned by the earlier Suveyors. 

Many modifications of the original assessment have been introduced, . 
all tending to reduce it. Irrigation has increased in strict proportion 
to the general increase of cultivation, and while no great works have 
been executed, much has been expended in repairs and extension*. 
Over a hundred miles of railroad intersect the district, and'a net- 
work of roads in suitability to its wants, probably inferior to none in 
India, has been extended to eveiy comer of the district. 

Rents have not risen in Salem in these two generations, thnng h 
no doubt the standard of living has risen. It is obvious 
we draw ominously neur the period of the exhaustion of our gre rt f 
reserve force stored up in our waits land. There is but little of 
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remains worth cultivating, and much o£ it lies in valley* stricken with 
fever. 

May we not expect that the standard of oomfort among the pea¬ 
santry will fall with the absorption of the remaining waste! Population 
is now increasing, apparently, about at the rate of 3 per thousand par 
annum. The increased produce which an increased population will 
demand will call for more skill and capital in husbandry, and many 
peasants will fall to the condition of labourers : that is, in a thickly 
populated part of India without manufactures, to predial slavery. 

Peasant rents eould not be studied in any district where these 
have a more perfect monopoly. There are practically no large holders, 
and nearly one in five of the agricultural population has a puttah. 

In the mittahs (permanently settled traote) the mittahdara 
retain about a third of their collections. Their tenants pay the origi¬ 
nally impoe*a 1 rat8s l and have not shared in the reductions from time to- 
time granted by Government. 

In para. 3 I compared the two commutation rates as they stand 
before the grouping allowances are made. But after, from the 1868 
sanctioned rate, about 30 per cent, has been deducted from the district 
averages, on aooount of cartage, merchants profits, &c. These allow¬ 
ances are not universally necessary. The people grow no more grain 
(speaking roughly) than feeds them and the non-agricultural popula¬ 
tion, everywhere present to the extent of about 25 per cent. There 
is a weekly market to every seven or eight square miles, where the 
produce of the numerous gardens is sold or bartered, and where the 
cotton and hemp and flax is for the most past disposed of. Cholum, 
cum boo, and ragi, the staple grain crops, arc not exported, but the only 
town, (population 35 , 000 ) Salem, imports its rice from theCaveryand from 
the Eastern Taluq of Ahtur. A little ragi is exported from the north. 
Of the secondary crops, a large quantity of oil seed, and horse gram 
are exported. The profits of stock a re to the ‘ dry ’ land farmer his sheet 
anchor : the district has from time immemorial supplied largo 
numbers of ploughing bullocks to the Delta districts, and evidence of 
the extent of the traffic may be gathered at any one of the numerous 
and well attended fairs. 

It is to the improvement of their fodder crops that Salem farmers 
must look in future.—Tours obediently, C. S. 

———a— l— -M-a-jmi i —— ■■ 


FAMINE IN INDIA.—II. 


TAXATION IN KIND. 

In our last issue, we stated that it had been a growing convic¬ 
tion with us for some time, that for the purpose (1) of rescuing 
the cultivator from the slavery in which he is held by the bunia 
over wido districts of the country, and (2) of forming Govern¬ 
mental reserves of food in the famine tracts of the country, it 
would be wise for the State to revert to the practice of its pre¬ 
decessors, and to take the laud revenue of the country, for a time 
at least, in kind. We did not put the suggestion forward thought¬ 
lessly. Wc believe it to be of importance, and that Government 
should give it careful attention, for we have a very strong 
conviction that we should find in its adoption a lever, powerful 
enough of it.-clf, to lift the cultivating classes out of the misery 

which they now toil without hope from childhood to the 
grave, while preparing what wo are required to believe 
was the divinely-taught means of meeting the calamity of 
famine in ancient times, under conditions similar, at all events in 
some respects, to those in which we have to meet it here. In 
this and future articles, we purpose to shew the general nature 
of the action we recommend, and what results we think 
might be anticipated therefrom. It requires some courage in 
these days, when abstyict conclusions of political science are 
pressed with so much vehemence, and so little understanding of 
their real use, to suggest that it might possibly be wise to revert 
to the practice of taking the land rovenhe in kind in parts of the 
country, but we shall not be deterred on this ground from 
“ troubling the stagnant pool of thought” in a cause so momentous 
as that of the deliverance of the cultivator from the tyranny 
under which he now lives. But, first of all, what has political 
science really to say to the suggestion ? Let the reader mark 
well, by way of preface, the following remonstrance addressed 
by Mr. Mill to no less a personage than the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, some three years ago, in the course of a debate 
in the House on the Irish land question, as to the real nature 
of political science 

There is another sort of preliminary objection ; that whioh was made 
by my right honourable fnend, the Member for Caine, in the name of 
political economy. In my right honourable friencTg mind political eco¬ 
nomy appears to stand for a particular set of practical mA »mn, To him 
it is not a science, it is not an exposition, not a theory of the manner 
in which oauaee produce effeots : it is a set of practical rulee, and these 
practical rules are indefeasible. My right honourable friend thinks 
2 Oct - 


that a maxim of political economy, if good iu England, must be good 
in Ireland. But that is like sayiug that because there is but one 
science of astronomy, and the same law of gravitation holds for the 
earth and the planets, therefore the earth and planets do not move in 
different orbits.'* So far from being a set of maxims and rules, to be 
applied without regard to times, places, and circumstances, the func¬ 
tion Of political eoouomy la to enable us to find the rules which ought 4 
to govern any state of circumstances with which we have to deal-mf 
circumstances whioh are never the same in any two oases. I do ntfLg 
know in political economy, more than I know in any other art, a aingflftj 
practical rule that must be applicable to all oases ; and I am sure that 
no one is at all oapable of determining what « the bright political 
economy for any country, until he knows its oircumstanoes. My right j 
honourable friend perhaps thinks that what is good political economuff 
for England must be good for Iridia—or perhape for the savages in theft 
back woods of America. My right honourable friend hae been verm 
plain spoken, and I will be pluiu spoken too. Political economy has 3? 
great many enemies, but its worst enemies are some of ite friends, anC- 
1 do not know that it has a more dangerous enemy than xny righift. 
honourable friend It is such modoa of argument as ns is in the habit 
of employing that have made political economy so thoroughly unpopu¬ 
lar with a large and not the least philanthropic portion of the people of 
England. In my right honourable friend's mind, political economy teems 
to exist as a bar even to the consideration of any tiling that is any but the i 
old ways : as if science was a thing not to guide our judgment, but to ] 
stand in its place—a thing which can dispense with the necessity of f 
studying the particular case, and determining how a given oauBe wdff 
operate under its oircumstanoes. Political economy has never in ray 
eyes possessed this character. Political economy in my eyes is a acioraje 
by means of which we are enabled to form a judgment as to what each 
particular case requires ; but it does not supply us with a ready-made 
judgment upon any case, and there cannot be. a greater enem^ko 
political economy than ho who represents it in that light. ? 



Bearing this eloquent and powerful remonstrance in mind, tfijL 
as nowseewliat Political Economists have to say upon this speoifl 
subject of Taxation in kind. The French Economist, M. Say,* 
appears to havo exhausted the chief of the arguments againo# 
tho practioo, in his admirable treatise on the production, distri^ 
bution, and consumption of wealth. The section is somewhat 
long, but wo must quote it: — 

Taxation in kind is the specific and immediate appropriation^ 
portion of tho gross product to the public service. 

It has this advantage, of calling on the producer only for whatj 
actually in hand, in tho identical shape whioh it happens to be 1 
Belgium, after its conquest by France, found itself at tiineB unatf 
pay its taxes, in spito of abundant crops ; the war, and the prohibition 
of exportation, obstructed the sale of its produce, which the governnmttt 
enforced by demanding payment in money, whereas, the taxes nflftit 
have been collected without difficulty had the government nfeln 
content to take payment in kind. & 

It has the further advantage of making it equally the intereaeOf 
government and of the farmer to obtain plentiful crops, and improve 
the national agriculture. Tho levying of taxes in kind iu Chum was 
probably the origin of the peculiar encouragement bestowed’^py its 
government upon the agricultural branch of production. But wljg 
favour one branch, when all aro equally entitled to protection, beoause 
nil contribute to bear the public burthens ? And, why has not govern-* 
meat an equal interest in supporting the other branches, which it takes 
the trouble of extinguishing ( < 

It has likewise the advantage of excluding all exaction and injustice 
in the collection ; the individual, when he gathers in his harvesj^ 
knows exactly what ho has to pay ; and the State knows what it has to 
receive. # 

This tax, which might appear nt first sight to be of all others the 
most equitable, is, nevertheless, of all others the most inequitable ; for 
it makes no allowance for tho advances mode in the course of produc¬ 
tion, but is taken upon the gross, instead of the net, product. Take 
two farmers in different branches of cultivation ; the one farming til¬ 
lage land of moderate quality, his expenses of cultivation amounting^ 
one year without another, say to 8,000 fr., and tho gross product c 
his farm, say to 12,000 fr., so as to yield him a not product of 4,000 / 
only : the other farming pasturage or wood-land, yielding a gross pr< 
duct of precisely the saman^unt of 12,000 fr., with an expense of culti¬ 
vation amounting, perhap^mMbut 2,000 fr., leaving him a net product, 
one year with another, of jSB0/r. Suppose a tax in kind to be im¬ 
posed in the ratio of t/12 of me annual product of land of all descrip¬ 
tions indiscriminately. The former will have to pay in sheaves of com 
to amount of 1,000 Jr. ; tho latter will pay, in cattle or in wood, au 
oqual value of 1,(TOO fr. What is the result ? The one will have paid 
the fourth parth of a net revenue of 4 ,000 fr. ; tho other but the tenth 
part, of a net revenue of 10,000 fr. 

The revenue, that each person has for his own share, is the net 
residue only after replacing the capital he has embarked, whatever 
may be its amount. Ib the gross amount of the sales he effects in the 
year the annual income of the merchant ? Certainly not ; all the 
income he gets is tho surplus of his receipts above his advances ; on 
this surplus alone can he pay taxes, without ruin to his concerns. 

The difficulty and expense of collection, together* with the abuBeajg^*? 
whioh it is liable, are another objection to taxation in kind. The im¬ 
mense number of agents must open a fine field for peculation. Tim 
government may be imposed upon, in respect to the amount collected, 
upon the subsequent sale and disposal, in respect to the quantity,' 
damaged, as well as in the charges of storing, preservation, and carnage. 

If the tax be farmed to contractors, the profits and expenses of number. 

V* 
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r low farmers and contractors must all fall upon the public. The pro 
sacution of the farmers and contractors alone would require the active 
vigilanoe of administration. ‘ A gentleman of great fortune/ says 
Smith, * who lived In the capital, would be in danger of suffering much 
by the neglect, and more by the fraud, of hie factors and agents, if the 
rents of an estate in a distant province were to be paid to him in’ this 
manner. The loss of the sovereign, from the abuse and depredation of 
of his tax-gatherers, would necessarily be much greater.' # 

^Various other objections have been urged against taxation in kind 
'Which it would be useless and tedious to enumerate. I Shall only take 
the liberty of remarking the violent operation upon relative price, which 
. must follow froLi so vast a quantity of produce being thrown upon the 
^market by the agents of the public revenue, who are notoriously equally 
miprovident as buyers and as sellers. The necessity of clearing the 
2orehouses to make room for the fresh crop, and the ever urgent de¬ 
mands upon the public purse, would oblige them to sell below the 

f rol, to which the price would naturally be brought by the rent of 
e land, the wages of labour, and the interest of the capital, engaged 
the agriculture ; and the private dealers would be unable to main¬ 
tain the competition. Such taxation not only takes from the cultivator 
a portion of his product, but prevents his turning the residue to good 
acoount. 

Thug the taking of our revenue in kind would have, we ure told, 
the advantages (1) of calling on the producer only for what he 
Dtp actually in band, in the identical shajie which it happens to 
be under; (2) of making it equally the interest of Government 
anfa the farmer to obtain plentiful crops, and improve the na¬ 
tional agriculture ; (3) of excluding all exaction und injustice in 
the collection. Now look at the enormous importance in India 
of securing these advantages. Is it too much to say, that the 
vantages enumerated by M. Say, simply exhaust the 
Ijects we should have in view in our management of the land 
venue ? If we now turn to tho disadvantages of this .system of 
:ation, we find that M. Say resolves them into (1) the diffi¬ 
culty and expense of collection, and the liability of the Stato to be 
Wrauded by its agents ; (2) the injurious operation upon prices 
o|throwing so vast a quantity of produce upon the market ; 

(3) that a tax in kind, imposed in any given ratio upon the 
annilgl product of all lands indiscriminately, is very inequitable 
in it* incidence. We have hero then the disadvantages of the 
system enumerated and exhausted. Political economy declares 
tnat there are three certain great advantages attending the 
system; and on the other hand, certain serious disadvantages. 
Political Economy has then said all it has to say on the subject, 
aol it becomes the business of the administrator, the statesman, 
to consider how far these advantages and disadvantages would 
respectively bo realized, or suffered, if we udopted the system 
here, / Now the most cui-sory review of the subject shows that 
while the advantages enumerated are of cnontnoiiH impor¬ 
tance to us in India, and certain to be realized, tho disadvan¬ 
tage* have almost no weight whatever in our circumstances. 

' For tho chief of these drawbacks is the injustice of taking in 
kind the same proportion of the produco yielded by lands of 
different quality. That is the chief disadvantage of tho 
system, and iu India, under British rule, it has no existence at 
all. It is a purely imaginary disadvantage. For under all 
our Settlements, tho tax iB fixed in a money standard upon lull 
and careful review of the capacities of tho land, and all our 
revenue officers would have .to do in the event of our reverting to 
Bayment in kind, would bo to take grain enough from the cultivator, 
-lithe ruling prices of the district, to pay the assessment. 
Say the amount of land reyenue due by the village is Rs. 2 000 
And the price of the staple grain of the district is 20 seers the 
rupee: the Collector will simply r%ire the village headman 
or whoever the native official may be, to send to the State Stores 
40,000 seers of wheat, rice, or jowaree, as the case may be. 
Taking payment in kind instead of in money need not interfere 
with the Settlements in anyway whatever that we can 
see ; so that the chief supposed disadvantage of the system 
would have no existence here at all. As little room is there for 
the objection that the operations of the State would interfere 
with prioes, to the damage of the private trader. For it is necessary 

t remember that ours is not a needy Government, living from 
id to month, and obliged by the necessities of its Exchequer 
to throw the grain pf the country upon the market as 
quickly as it comes into the granaries. We propose that the 


* WsaUk rflfaticnt. Book y., c. 2. art. 1. 


experiment should he tried in districts where the zyots are 
miserably poor and indebted, and that the grain, instead of 
being Bold, should be garnered in reserves in great central 
localities. The utmost extent of the experiment to be tried 
would he two or three districts at a time, yielding perhaps 10 
or 20 lakhs of rupees a year. Bearing this fact in mind, it will 
be seen at once, that Political Economy has really no objection 
to raise to the experiment,—none whatever ; the difficulty and 
expense of collection not being worth a moment’s thought, in 
view of the purposes we are proposing to accomplish by the 
change. T6 understand what that purpose primarily is, let 
the reader try to realize the condition of our cultivators in 
Oudh at this moment, remembering that these men are the 
bread-winners of the community. 

Two or three years ago, the Chief Commissioner of the Pro¬ 
vince circulated the following questions to all the Commission¬ 
ers under him :— 

1. What are the kbarif and rabi crops grown ? 

2. How is the produce disposed of by, (1) the unindebted, and (2) 
indebted cultivators i [Note.—It is understood that in many cases 
the whole produce is made over to the mahajan ; in others, the less 
valuable crops are retained for consumption ; iu others, sugar, oil, 
seeds, and cotton aro sold in the market for cash ; in others, they oro 
sold at a discount to the mahajan .] 

3. What are tho terms of interest on which advances of seed, food, 
or money, are made ? 

4. When are tho accounts made up, and in what form are they 
kept ? 

Tho reply to these enquiries was uniform, and heart-breaking. 
The cultivator consumes nothing of the produce of his labour but 
the very coarsest grain. Everything goes into tho hands of the 
bunia , and delivorance seems hopeless. Well, having let down 
our plummet aud sounded the depths of this miseiy, are we to sit 
still and look wistfully “ to time and general laws,” and coldly 
take leave of it t In the namo of God, No ! If the British Go¬ 
vernment cannot alter it, it is no Government at all. In our 
next issuo, wo shall attempt to place the cultivator’s exact posi¬ 
tion cloarly be loro the reader, and to shew how wo may redeem 
him from his misory, by resolving, amongst things, to take the 
land rcveime fora few years from him, in kind. 


DOES BOMBAY TAP, OR SUPPLY, THE NORTH-WEST, 
WHICH ? 


We are indebted to M r. Rivett-Carnac for an elaborate and 
interesting Memorandum on the interchange of traffic by rail¬ 
way, between what ho calls u the Bombay side" of India and 
the Presidency of Bengal, including under that designation all 
India eastward of the Jubbulp ore junction. Th6 Memorandum is 
based on the traffic statements of the G. I. P. Railway Company, 
and is intended to be the first of a series of similar analyses to 
be published every six months. The information which the 
analysis supplies is of considerable interest, but too much 
digging is required to get it for .ise. If*Mr. Carnac, moreover, 
in future issues, will throw all, or nearly all, his returns into the 
shape of appendices, and refuse to allow the printer to resort to 
the abominable Indian practice of giving half a dozen folded 
maps and diagrams in the body of the work, he will facilitate 
reference thereto indefinitely, and get ten readers where he ie 
now likely to have but one. This grievance of unwieldy mapB 
aud diagrams and t ables, folded in all conceivable ways, thrusts 
itself so prominently before us in almost every Governmental 
publication, that we must have our growl out about it. It is 
sheer mechanical idleness, or want of skill in the printer that 
is its ocoasion. Not one time out of twenty, is resort to this 
nuisance of folded maps necessary. It is merely a habit into 
which Government printers have got, and may be avoided in 
almost all oases by a little dexterity of printing manipulation. 
Mr. Carnac’s Memorandum is simply spoiled for use, by the 
great ugly maps and tables with which it is disfigured, and 
with which almost every Governmental report of the kind is 
bound up. The text is sprawled out over twice the proper space ; 
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«ra type of twioe the proper sixe; 

4MA half MM statements, fokU 

»pl twoorthrar timesog o eswie of ire fanbeddedin the work, 

> jMWhS itirnponihewhole, about ae uninviting aad disagree- 
Mb a task aroneoouldwoll have, to master its contents. Bo 
junob for the purely mechanical part of the Memo., and let no 
onethinkthe criticism'is unimportant. For the value of this 
Memorandum, on which much labour has been spent, is j largely 
dsstrpyed by theunakilful way in which it is printed. Had the 
letter pryetaen oompaotlj given in ten or a doaen pages, as 
it might very easily have been instead of being sprawled out 
over 55,* you could have got Mr. Camao’s results /almost at a 
glance. As it is, you have to turn the great clumsy tables 
and pages backwards and forwards, over and over again, to 
compare figures and statements that ought to have lain open 
before the eye on the same folio ; and unless you are a very 
patient student, the ohances are that you will pitch the Memo¬ 
randum away, in sheer disgust at the trouble which it gives 
you. 

Is Bombay going to tap the North-West Provinces of 
their raw produce P Or is it simply going to supply them with 
the pieoe-goods and metals which they have hitherto drawn from 
Calcutta ? Or is it going to do both, or neither ? Mr. Carnac’s 
Memorandum is the first real contribution we have had to the 
solution of these questions. And it is a real contribution, though 
not perhaps quite so satisfactory a one, as Mr. Carnac might 
have given us, in spite of the imperfect information supplied 
to him, if he had kept these questions a little more vividly in 
mind. It is of very little interest to us what produco passes 
from the 200 miles of country on this side of Jubbulpore to 
the 200 miles on the other; in other words, the traffic between 
Bhosawul on this side, and Allahabad on that. What we 
want to know is whether tho railway system which now connects 
Western India with the North-West, and which has cost the 
Stato so vast a sum of money, will really open communications 
between the two. Will it enable the growers of raw produce in 
tho North-West profitably to send their produce to this port 
for shipment ? And, on tho other hand, will it enable them to 
draw their supplies of piece-goods and metals from Bombay 
cheaper than they have hitherto got them from Calcutta P The 
general conclusion at which Mr. Carnac himself arrives is I 
expressed by him as follows :— 

The result of the opening of through-communication has apparently 
been to enable the districts of the Central Provinces, the Heiars, and 
die Bombay Presidency itself to draw from the rich valley of the 
• Ganges, large supplies of grain, sugar, ghee, and other articles of 
food, the accession of which has already had its effects on prices, and 
has to some extent at least reduced the cost of living at#Bombay 
Itself, and in the districts of Western India to which the railway line 
extends. The distances to which food grains have been carried are in 
some cases remarkable, and as a case in point the considerable supplies 
poured into Sholapore and tho country to the South, from Cawnpore, 
1,179 miles distant, and other markets of the N. W. Provinces, when 
recently the scanty rain-fall caused anxiety regarding the food crops 
in that quarter may be instanced. Of the effect on the export trade 
of Bombay the figures d? not assist to form a very accurate judgment. 
But there can be very little doubt that the large supplies of grain, 
seeds, and the “sundries” drawn by Bombay from the Upper Provinces 
have already had some effect on the trade of the port. The return 
trade is as yet small , but the figures of the* exports of piece-goods from 
Western India to the Upper Provinces show, it will be seen, a tendency 
to increase, and a still further increase may be expected to follow the 
promised reduction of the rates on the G. I. P. Railway. 

A close inspection of Mr. Carnao’s figures shows, however, 
that “the large supplies of grain, Ac.,” which oame down to 
Bombay by the Bailway are really not large at all, but very 
small; for if we understand paras. 56 and 91 rightly, tho 
total weight of produce that passed through Jubbulpore for 
Bombay during the year 1870-71, was but 320,000 maunds in 
*01:— 

■Maunds. 

Half-year ending 81st December 187f>. 109,815 

* „ SuthJime 1871 .. .. 

' Total 3»\65S 

Thesa i guros represent, we say, the total weight of the pro- 
duoe brooght into BombAy during the lfi months ending 80th. 
June last from station b beyopd Jubbulpore ; and this produce 
3 OOT. 


sasaaij to havfrbeex la -fcht main, grata and aogar. % 

210,000 maiukhrdnring the sis months ending 80th June, seem 
to have arrived (page 38) from the following districts In the 
proportions stated:— 


MhlautJfooltaa .. 



Total ... _S*‘,7t»7 

r ~ * 

The returns at this point break down, for Mr. Gamaq^is 
unable to tell us of what these 810,000 maunds really oonsiated. 
Id tho main they were grain, sugar, and cotton, the sugar 
coming chiefly from the‘ M impure districts, the oofctim from 
the North-West, and the grain from the districts lying between 
Jubbulpore and Delhi. But what are 810,000 maunds weight of 
raw produce Buch as thiB ? Literally nothing. Suppose the 
whole of it were grain, it would only represent about ten days* 
food for Bombay, while it is doubtful if more than one-half tho 
quantity was grain. When therefore Mr. Carnac speaks a of 
“ the large supplies of grain, Ac., drawn by Bombay from - tho 
“ districts beyond Jubbulpore, and of the arrival of these sttp- 
“ plies has having had, as is well known, a marked oftfect in 
“ decreasing the coBt of buying in Bombay” (para. 56), we 
think he is altogether mistaken as to fact. If Bombay really 
received no more than 210,000 maunds of coarse raw produce 
from the districts beyond Jubbulpore during tho period named, 
all notion of Bombay tapping the North-West by means of the 
G. I. P. Ruilway must, wo fear, bo abandoned os a dream. *lf 
we knew exactly of what this produco consisted, wo could esti¬ 


mate its money value, but in tho absence of such information, 
we can only approximately guess it. Were it wholly of grain 
then, and we value it at 30 lbs. (15 seers) per ru]>eo, tho amount 
would be but £57,400. If ono-third tho quantity oousjkted of 
sugar, the value may perhaps have been £100,0'>0. 

But it Bombay does not tap the North-West by the G. T. v P. 
Railway, doos it supply it thereby with piece-goods and metals? 
Hero again the returns completely break down. All that we 
know is that against the 210,000 maunds of raw produce which 
it drew /ram the North-West, Bombay supplied the North-West 
with £0,607 maunds of goods, of which tho chief items were, 
according to para. 40 :— 


Pieco-irooda and twint .. 
Haw hi Ik 

CoLUill . 

Motala nnd Hardware 

Stock. Ac. 

8picou . 

Dried fruit*. 

CoooanutH 

Tobacco 

WiiHw, Rpirita, aud beor . 
Sundries (sic) 


Maunds. 
10,9 
Oil 
V7» 
T.82J 
7.0 jS 
«... ’•» 
1,911 
4,918 
9*0 
B.MJ 
20,fM 


Wo do not venture to estimate the money value of these 
consignments, but it must be enormously in excess of the 
value of the 210,000 maunds of grain, sugar, and cotton re¬ 
ceived by Bombay. Instead, therefore, of saying with "Mp. 
Carnac that “ the return trade is as yet small,” wo should 
rather say the return tradem greutly in excess of that which 
Bombay receives. And wo could hardly expect it to bo other¬ 
wise. For while manufactured goods may possibly boar the very 
high rates of carriage charged by tho Railway, raw produce oven 
at 8 pies per ton per mile can hardly be carried with profit to 
distances of 900tol,4<)0 miles. Bombay at present certainly 
seome, from this Memorandum, more likoly to supply than to 
tap the North-West ; and its merchants should steadily urge 
upon Government the necessity of opening the market further, 
by compelling the G. I. P. Railway to reduce Its preposterous 
rates of carriage to the scale obtaining on the F. L Railway.* 
We thank Mr. Carnac heartily for this Memo, and trust he may 
supply us with a long series of them, only let him wake op,the 
printer a little. We'have never once yet in the Indian Econo¬ 
mist allowed a folded page to appear. The device belongs to 
printing of the 16th century. 

* Slues ihlsartlole iraa la typo, we Observe a reduction In the rateskftebeen 
announced.—E d. X. B. , 
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“ LET US DO SOMETHING MY BRETHREN, THAT 
WE CANNOT POSSIBLY UNDO” 

-- : -- 

In our last issue, we stated with os much clearness as we 
^njpould, what the issue really is, between ourselves and the Indian 
Observer and the Pioneer upon the great question of the land 
revenue. H We pointed out that the State was taking almost 
the very same amount as revenue from the land ten years ago 
AS it is now, although the value of theharvests for years past has 
been double what it was then. We showed that the compari¬ 
son stands nearly thus:— 

1601 1871 

Virtue of Harvest. . £ 4 ^, 000 ,noo 

Land Revenue . 19.0KVHX) . 2O.50 O,<Th) 

We further pointed out, that in the ten years which have gone 
by, the State has made an outlay of £100,0<K),<X)0 to £150,000,000 
upon Railway communications, and other great works for 
improving the land, the interest charge upon which is £5,000,000 
to £7,500,000 a year. We venture to say that there is 110 
reply to this statement, and accordingly we got none. Wo 
complain that our contemporaries refuse to see the dilemma in 
which we stand : u gigantic income-tax on the ono hand, or a 
natural, just, and easy increase in the land revenue on the other. 
Our contemporaries passionately denounce the incomo-tax, and 
yet will not listen to un increase of the land revonue. For that 
in what they oro really doing, and as the ablest by far of our 
opponents, we Binglo thorn out for special challenge upon tho 
issue. It is mere casting of dust in men’s eyes, to bo harping 
upon Mr. Knight’s “ theory of rack-roriting the ryot” and 
11 destroying proprietary rights in the soil.” Mr. Kmght has 
been just about as gnilty of that, as tho Indian Observer 
itself. We boo clearly, and have seen for several years past, 
that the State must cease all expenditure upon works for im¬ 
proving the soil, or look to the soil to defray the cost of those 
works. It is no sorvico to public interests to misrepresent 
our writings, by persuading tho world that we want to op¬ 
press the cultivator and destroy the landlord. Thore 
is a vory broad margin to be travollod over in those d ivs,hof >ro 
the pressure of the land revenue will do either ; and we have 
therefore persevered in our demand, and mean to do so, 
through good report and ovil. The generation that will como 
after os, will look with different eyes from the present one 
upon tho service we havo wrought the country in tb/s matter. 

Tho Permanent Settlement despatch of 1862 is withdrawn 
while wo now write, and the folly of these modern Settlements 
at a twentieth of the produce, will by and byo dawn upon 
men’s minds just as the folly of tho Permanent Settlement has 
done. We do not want to rack-rent tho cultivator. Wo do not 
want ro destroy the landlord. What wo do want is that the State 
shall hand down to those who come after us, intact aud uncom- 
promisod, those ancient rights of the people in the soil which 
we cannot tamper with, and cannot alienate, without treason 
Against tho future of the country. Wo rejoice to find Sir 
Richard Temple openly declaring that “ our only reliable field 
for taxation” is an improved agriculture. That after tho experi¬ 
ence of the last few years, Sir Richard Temple will hold fast by 
thiB conviction, we liavo no doubt; aud it has booomo at 
last so general, that it will take more than unfair representations 
of our doctrines to bring them into discredit. The Land Im¬ 
provement Bill before the Supreme Legislative Council is a pledge 
that the Government will no longer trifle with State interests 
in this matter, but will direct all its powers henceforward 
to make the cultivator prosperous, the land prolific, and the 
tax-gatheror useless. The whole future of India depends upon 
the wealth and prosperity of its agricultural classes, aud if we 
wisely reserve the right of the Commonwealth to share 
in that prosperity, the task of governing the country will be 
sh&rn of nine-tenths of the difficulties we have hitherto encoun¬ 
tered therein. All that the Government is asked to do in 
connection with these rights—is to Let them alone. If we could 
but make it learn that lesson, a nightmare would be lifted 
from us. The old Permanent Settlement folly is abandoned ; 
but jblow it is to be a Permanent Settlement in corn! In 


the name of Heaven, Let it alone ! Why do anything P At¬ 
tack, tinker, potter, over anything else you will, but in the name 
of heaven, leave your land revenue alone ! You have given the 
people leases such as ore unknown in any other Country in the 
world, and if they do not grow wealthy under these, they 
will grow wealthy under no arrangement the ingenuity 
of man could devise. Let the question be hung up in 
Council for ten years to come. We shall all be dearer- 
headed, and have got a good deal more experience by that 
time. The passion of doing something that stuUtfxo 11 perma¬ 
nent,” that we shall never be able to undo—surely it is an 
outcome of the very lowest folly. “ Lot us do something my 
brethren that we cannot possibly undo, though the Heavens 
fall”: the very last proposition it seems to us that a generation 
with any self-knowledgo would entertain. 

We had written thus far whon the Indian Observer of 7th 
instant reached our hands, containing the following notice of 
our challenge: — 

“ Returning: to tho subject of Mr. Knight’s recent criticism of the 
Pioneer and ourselves, it is perhaps worth-while to point out the very 
transparent error involved^ in the principal argument by which he 
rndettVoui’H to justify wliut wo must continue to call his rack-renting 
policy. Ho begins by saying that tho last ten years’ harvests havo 
boon twice the value of the preceding ten, when he should have said 
that they have been twice tho price ; and as tho rifle in prices has 
boon geneval and not ut all confine I to ogricidturul produce, this is an 
important, error. Putting this aside, however, we go onto consider 
the main argument used. 

“ It runs as follows :—Assuming that the population of British India 
amounts to 150,000,000, and that every man eats If lbs. of food a day, 
it is clear, as India feeds herself, that the total amount of the harvest 
cannot be less than 95,000,000,000 lbs. Taking the price even so low 
as 60lbs. to the rupee, the total amount would be Rs. 1,600,000,000. 
And to this must be added, Mr. Knight observes, not only the exports, 
but all tho forage of the country, the agricultural stock and wool, the 
fruits, ve jetable, condiments, aud spices, tho cotton and silk used for 
home consumption, as well aH sugar, tea, coffee, indigo, and a hundred 
other products of the land. What sharo of all this, he asks, does the 
State get t What increase of land-revenue has resulted from the 
enormous rise in the money value of this vast amount of agricultural 
produce ! 

11 Now we look on-all general argument of this kind as radically wrong 
in method, and practically worthless ; hut it may be as well to point out 
the error involved in the present instance, in order that the matter may 
be finally disposed of. The case is perfectly simple, if we recollect that 
tho agricultural classes must eat and drink like their neighbours. From 
the total amount of produce, therefore, we must deduct what is con¬ 
sumed by tho agricultural classes, or, in other words, by a very large 
majority of the population before Mr. Knight's arguments could pos¬ 
sibly apply. If a man produces 30 maunds and requires 25 for the 
support of himself and his family, it is only the prices of the remaining 
5 mminds wliioh can possibly affect the amount of land-revenue which 
he is capable of paying ; and these five maunds must go in part to pay 
for manufactured articles, the price of which has risen like that of corn. 
Independently, therefore, of the radically wrong method followed, tha 
figures on which Mr. Knight’s arguments rest are absolutely worthless.” 

Tho reply is unworthy of our contemporary. Does he really 
suppose that we require to be informed that the assesament has 
to be paid out of tho surplus produce in tho cultivator’s hands 
after ho has met the wants of his own family ? Our u method” 
which ho declares to be ‘rad ially wrong’ and "practically 
worthless,” is simply irrefragable, admitting of no answer. Do 
wo no 3d to bo told that the agricultural population has to feed 
itself first of all, aud .that it is out of the surplus produce that 
the assessment comes ? And was not that just as true ten years 
ago as it is now ? The £19,000,000 paid os land revenue in 
1861 came out of surplus produce then as the £20,500,000 comes 
out of it now ? And the question is what was the value of the 
surplus produce then as compared with its value now ? Let 
the quantity be what it may, it is admitted by the supposition 
that it is twice the money worth now than it was then. Our con¬ 
temporary is somewhat disingenuous. He knows, we suppose, 
that the urban population of India number about 2-5ths of 
the people, and that it is ont of the produoe with which the ryot 
supplies the cities for their food, and the seaports for their ex¬ 
ports, that he pays his land assessment. Now the exports 
alone are £50 to 60 millions a year, and the standard of living 
in the cities muoh higher than in its villages. The surplus pro¬ 
duoe then upon whioh the ryot relies for his assessment, is 
2-5ths of the harvest of grain, plus the exports, and plus the 
varied produce which he grows for consumption by the com* 
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pan#F«jly wealthy urban dames of India, If we suppose the 
tamst of food therefore to be £400,000,000 a year, and it can- 
not possibly we think be so little, the surplus produce in the ryot*s 
hand* for sale, alter meeting his own wants, will compare at 
the twe periods respectively as follows 


the land is, however, it yields upon the average a very different 
outturn from that stated by Mr. Narrayeu. He bought the land, 
he tells us, in 11 November 1867, from one Hemras Morar for 
Rs. 18,001,” and the return of the four years since has been aa 
follows 


MUw of food (avri to cultivator). 
2-Stha „ „ fay towns 

Vslos pf exports . 

Gordon drops, forage, Ac 


Laml Btoenur. 


im. 

£ 


80,000,000 

23,000;0J0 


1871. 

£ 

ir»,obo',ooo 

03,000,000 


£108,000,000 £213,000,000 

10,600,000 2',fiO0,'M)O 


187) 

1871 


.. Net yield 
... do. 

... do. 

.. Net deficit 



704 

818 


During the short time therefore that it has been in this 
gentleman's possession, the average annual yield has been as 
follows 


The objection therefore raised by the Observer to our 
1 method' simply recoils upon himself. So irrefragable is it, that 
Lord Mayo has himself, we observe, adopted it in his late de¬ 
spatch on the permanent settlement question, as the only cer¬ 
tain one, and we cannot but regret that our contemporary has 
not shown more oandour in dealing with it. }Ve sometimes 
wonder when we see the attitude of contemporaries toward 
simple calculations of this order, how they ever find courage to 
trust themselves to an addition sum. Admit that the land 
revenue has beeu stationary all these years, while the value of 
the harvest has indefinitely increased, and it is impossible to 
contest the general conclusion that the land is under-assessed. 
For comparing the weight of the assessment at the two periods 
respectively, you must either halve the amount of th« assess¬ 
ment, or double the value of the harvest, since by the sup¬ 
position what was £20,000,000 in 1801, is only £10,000,000 now. 
And the State in the meanwhile has incurred an annual liabi¬ 
lity of £5,000,000 to £7,000,000 for interest upon railway and 
other works for improving its value. “ Nature admits no lie ; 

“ most men profess to bo aware of this, but few in any measure 
“ lay it to heart. Fail by any sin or any misfortune to discover 
“ what the truth of the fad is, you are lost so far as that fact 
“goes. The fact will not obey you, will silently resist you ; 
u and ever with silent invincibility will go on resisting yon, till 
“ you do get to image it truly instead of falsely. No help for 
“ you whatever, except in attaining to a true image of tho fad.’’ 


Mr. N Alt It A YEN WASSOODEW’S ESTATE. 

It will be remembered that in reply to our strictures upon 
the Soopa Settlement and the general statement made by us 
the land revenuo of British India does not absorb a twen¬ 
tieth of the gross produce of tho soil. Mr. Narrayeu wrote a 
letter to one of the Bombay daily journals, of which the opening 
sentence ran thus :— 

“ You have done a public seivico by exposing the mischievous 
doctrine of Mr. H. Knight. As a rule he is not particular, in his 
extreme anxiety to furnish facts and figures, about tlieir accuracy, aud 
I cannot help thinking that Mr. Knight is doing a grievous injustice to 
the ryots of this country when ho asserts with some confidence that 
the land-tax amounts to cgie-twentieth of the produce of the land.” 

As Mr. Narrayen is, we believe, afc last convinced that our esti¬ 
mate is nearer the truth than he supposed, we shall make i 
no further complaint of his somewhat rude challenge of the 
general accuracy of our ‘figures’. The letter went on as follows:— 

“ I have some 450 acres of paddy land not far from the Tanna Railway 
station, which I annually let to a large number of small cultivators, 
under the distinct understanding that they are to have half the actual 
produce of the land, I on my part agreeing to pay tho Government 
assessment and all expenses of retiring the bunds, &c., besides pro¬ 
viding a certain number of watchmen when tho harvest is being 
gathered. 

“ The total yield last year was one hundred and sixty-seven candies of 
paddy, of which some 200 cultivators took their share, aggregating 
834 candies, leaving eighty-three-ond-a-half more as my share. The 
sale realised Rs. 1,768, out of which I had to pay Government 
Ra. 1,026 for the tax upon the land, and the expenses of repairing 
the various bunds of the batty fields, and the wages of watchmen, 
amounted to Bs. 831, leaving a deficit* of Rs. 89 to be made up by me.” 

It turns .out upon enquiry, that this laud of Mr. Narrayen’s is 
what is known on this coaBt as khar land, or black batty, salt 
marsh that has been reclaimed at some time or other from the 
sea, and put under a precarious cultivation with rice. Poor as 


Ryots. a Half product .Bs. 

Government Aunoal assessment ,, 1,028 

Mr. Narrayen, .. Average profit „ 082 

Before we could arrive at any conclusion worth haring 
concerning this land, wo plainly roqnired to know (1) whether 
the land was originally reclaimed by private capital; and (2) 
what the avorago put-turn hud been for a series of ton or 
fifteen years. Unfortunately, we can obtain no information 
on either point. Mr. Narrayen cannot oven tell us the 
quantity of tho yield since 1867, and knows nothing 
whatever conoorning the harvest of previous years. He believes 
that Hemraz Morar reclaimed the marsh at his own cost, hut the 
man is dead, and being a soucar, we should think this very 
unlikoly. Of course, if ho did reclaim the land, ho would hjive u 
right to charge tho cultivator what rent ho pleased, but in 
that case tho estate has no interest for us whatever in the en¬ 
quiry we have boon conducting, and Mr. Narrayen should not 
have brought it forward. Wo have found it impossible 
to identify the greater part of tho land at nil, but hftvo received 
the following report of one part of it: — 

“ Ah far as 1 am able to uncertain tho land belonging to Mr. Narrayen 
Wjwuuodew Kliarkar, in njspoet. to which he write*, is a plot of 
kh»r land, (Halt marsh land), miMsuriug 100 acres, situated at 
Oombreh in the (‘alliun Talooka, neur the Dhowa Station, beyond tho 
terminus near Tamm on tho Railway line. It originally belonged to 
ilemr.i/. Morar, a bunia of Callimi, and was purchased privately by one 
Bhondo Sukkanun, fur a sum of Rs. 1KX), and subsequently 
purchased about 5 or C years ago by Mr. Narrayen Wassoodew, for the 
sum of Rs. 4,500. 

So uninformed is Mr. Narrayen himself about this estate, that 
lie imagines it to be “permanently settled” at its present ren¬ 
tal, whereas we are semi-officially informed that it is simply the 
occupancy right that, lie has bought, and that he is liable to a 
higher uMsemfoiont when the present 30 years leases fall in. We 
have madu enquiries concerning the other plots of which 
the estate seems to consist, but can got. no information 
concerning them, and the cstato is of so exceptional a character 
that wo can get nothing worth notice out of it. The one fact, 
of interest is the disclosure that while Mr. Narrayen objects 
strenuously in behalf of the ryot to our demand that tho State 
should raiso its assessment to a somewhat higher demand than 
one-twentieth of the produce, he has himself a “ distinct under¬ 
standing” with his own ryots that they must give him one-half 
tho produce. That one-half the gross produce of the land is 
lieing commonly exacted from the cultivator under British rule 
in India for permission to cultivate at all, is a deplorable 
fact ; but it is not the State that is tha landlord in these cases, 
but the middleman, who like Mr. Narrayeu Wassoodew, is the 
product of our administrative weakness and want of insight. 


Concerning tlfis Khava cultivation along our coast, wc have 
ascertained a few facts in tho course of our inquiries which we 
may as well record. It seems then that tho rice cultivation of 
the low Concan lands near the sea is of two kinds, chowha or 
white rice called also gora y and lhara or rutta, i.o. t salt' or black 
batty (paddy) cultivation. The chowlea cultivation is subject 
to very little variation from the seasons, while the khajra is 
precarious in the oxtremo. The annual assessment on both, 
under the Portuguese aud Mahrattas, was half the produce, 
while the famous Salsette owion lands paid only a third. Our 
own earliest assessments (1794) appear to have been one-third 
the produce, but one-fourth the yield of albfruit trees was 
further taken as an equivalent for lowering the rate. In addi- 


4 OOT. 
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tion to this rack-rent, the unhappy cultivator seems to have 
been bardenod with a multitude of cesses, payable to the patels 
or farmers who collected * the revenue.’ Some of our old records 
display a minute acquaintance with the village customs and 
agriculture of the times unknown, wo fear in these days. Thus 
r "It may interest Mr. Narrayen to learn that poor as his Jchara 
estate is, it is worth looking after, the people themselves dis¬ 
tinguishing such land into four distinct classes, the average yield 
of which, respectively, is declared in old Governmental papers 
to be as follows :— 


IV hi of Khara or Salt batty lamh. 

No. 1—14 Pliaras (67ft lb*.) — 046 lbs. per acre. 

2-12 » „ 81» „ 

3- l» „ „ = 675 „ 

4- 8 „ „ - 540 |, 


Or an average yield, for all qualities, of 745 lbs. pci* acre. If 
therefore Mr. Narrayen’s estate yielded but the average produce 
of Jchara soil, liis annual harvest ought to be 
• 450 acrofi X 745 lbs. — :i,35,250 His. 

Now the Bombay candy of paddy weighs 512 lbs, and the 
Estate should therefore yield G55 candies, which at L3 Rupees the 
candy means a gross yield of Rs. 8,515 or Rs. 11) per acre. The 
balance sheet of the Estate would then stand thus :— 


Virht ami ajtjwrhoniiu'Ht of the produce. 

VO acres — 655 canduis paddy vuluo .. 

Ryotn, halt* the prod*uru ■ • H 1 *- 4,278 

Government iwMOMsiuiciit .. .. 

Mr. Narroyon (lho Middleman) .. 3.211 


Rb. 8,515 


JU. 8,515 


So that Mr. Narrayen should receive Rs. 3,211 a year, as 
interest upon his investment of Rs. 12,000* while the Stato gets 
1,0*26 Rs. out of a produce of Rs. 8,515. IIow 450 acroa 
of land, cultivated at all with rico, can yield no more than an 
averago harvest of 4,000 Rupees a year, we cannot understand, 
while the old records of the Government shew the yield to 
be vastly greater. 


AKBAR’S MAUND. 


A correspondent enquires of us as follows : — 

“ The Ayoen Aklmry table, reproduced in your article f August 1870J 
from Captain Harvey Tuckutt’s work upon the re\euue system of 
India, woe ms a very valuable one, but it appears doubtful whether the 
produce given in the table in muutids and seers 1 ms been accurately 
reduced into P>m. avoirdupois. At page 111 of ‘ Piinwep's useful tables 
edited by Tlmmas, the maund or man of Akbar's reign said to have 
been according to Alml l*’iul, the 40 seers ot 30 diimH ; each ditm being 
live tihiks. The Link is in another place defined ns 24 ratis : the 
tiuisli.i of eight ratis 1ms been assumed from the weight of Akbar's 
coin to be 15 5 grains troy. This would make the Emperor's mun 
— 34 J lbs. uv. In one pint of the Ayin-i Akh.iri, the d.im iw culled 
20 nulshas 7 ratis, which would increase the mun to about 47 P»h. In 
the absence of better evidence it may be safe to reckon it in round 
terms at 1 0110 -half of our present standard mun.’ If the maunds and 
seers given in your table are Akbar’s, then tlio equivalent given in lbs. 
av. must be at least double wlmt it should he.” 

Captain Harvey Tuckctt was well aware of the difficulty of 
determining with precision the weight of the Emperor’s maund, 
and although Hilent upon tho subject in his work upon the land 
revenue which was quoted by us, seems to have discussed tho 
matter at length in the pagos of the Meerut Universal Magazine, 
of which he appears at one time to have been editor :— 


“ The Ayeen Akbory was examined with a view of gaining a compari¬ 
son with the above reunite. Tho copy procured wius an imperfect one, 
not having the detailed statements filled up ; but this was the less to 
be regarded, 08 time would have been wanting to follow them out. 

In the copy procured it was stated that :— 

8 Ruttooa make 1 Masha, 

21 Mashas, 1 Dam, 

3<> Dams, 1 Boer, 

40 Seers, 1 Mannd. 

“ Prinaop’s useful tables were not then published—and the weight of 
the ruttee or masha* was wanted. The “ ruttee” was said to be the 
same as a little red seed plentiful all over the country, called “ soorkha" 
or “ goongchee a number of these were carefully weighed :— 


100 aeods weighed 103) grains : one seed then weighed grs. 

26 do. 48|. 

11 do.. 23J. 

The whole together 167... 


1*0326 

1*09 


V»376 

1.93480 


• The weight of the masha could have been got from the Goldsm'ths, hut it 
would have been open to the objection common to all weights not fundamental 
once—vide lower down the beautiful uncertainty touching the weight of the 
M larJfc." 


“ These appearing very much the same, it was supposed or hoped that 
the seed was pretty generally of an uniform weight* ao that having 
nothing better to go upon, the weight of the ruttee was takm ^ jraina 
1*933. Prinsep's useful tables give the weight of the masha at l6fc 
grains, which carefully divided by 8, afford* grain* 1*9375 far the 
weight of the ruttee, so that we may feel sure of being correct on 
this point. 

“ If anyone will multiply grains I* 933 by 8, and by 221, and by 30, 
and by 40, and divide by 7000, he will find that the weight of Akbar’s 
mun was lbs. 55*68— But there is not the same satisfactory oorrobora- 
tion. 

“ Abut Fuzl defines the mun of Akbar's reign to be 40 seers of 30 
dams, each dam being 5 tanks. Tho tank, in another place, is describ¬ 
ed as 24 ruttees. The masha of 8 ruttees has been assumed, from the 
weight of Akbar’s coins, to be 154 groins troy. This would make the 
Emperor's maunds — 34^ lbs., agreeing pretty well with that of Central 
and Western* India (?) Tho tank oh now existing in Bombay is 72 
grains, in Dhanvar it is 50 grains, in Ahmednuggur lu8 grains. Its pre¬ 
sent weight, consequently, affords no clue to the verification of the 
above estimate, however desirable it may be to determine the point* 
In one part of the Ayeen Abkery, the dam is called 220 mashas 7ruttees, 
which would increase the maund to about 47 lbs.” (?) Prinsep's useful 
tables, p. 77. 

But though the weights arrived at by Prinsep do not substantiate 
the above result, it is some consolation to find that they do not con¬ 
demn it. The copies of the Ayeen Akbery consulted, must have 
differed—and insolvable I suppose would be the attempt to find which 
was right. In the mean time let us take lbs. 55*68 as the weight of 
Akbar's maund. 

It would be tedious to narrate, even shortly, the dispute which oc¬ 
curred as to the length of Akbar’s yard -whether it was 314 English 
inches or 33 English inches. The big-endian and little-endian contest 
was not more warmly carried 011 ; and tho misfortune is that the 
decision was at last an arbitrary one * ho that though it was decided 
that the yard in future should be 33 inches, yet, as just now we want 
what it was in the past time, this is not satisfactory. The weight 
and the measure are therefore both uncertain. 3,025 square yard* 
have boon taken as Akbar’s beegali, and with this the following 
table is worked out. 

Produce per beegali in tnaundn and seers, taken from tho Ayeen 
Akbery ns tho results of 19f years’ experiments conducted over the 
whole of India. 



Uighost. 

Middle. 

Lowest.. 

| Average., 

In lbs. per 
acre. 


Mels. 

Mds. 

Mds Srs. Mds- Bra. 


Wheat. 

18. 

12. 

8.35 

1 12.38 

1,165 

Burley . 

18. 

12.20 

' 8.15 

i2i2i ; 

1.097 

Grain. 

13. 

10.20 

t 7.20 

10.13ft , 

921 

3 Horts of nr© . 

1.32ft 

15 H 

H.ftf 

i5. of ; 

1,338 

Goor . 

13. 

l'>,20 

7.7ft 

10. 0 1 

911 

Miudm . 

1'».30 

7.2» 

, r» 10 

7 30 1 

600 

Cotton (unpicked.. j. 

10. 

7 20 

5 2 * 

7.2»f 

G70 

Jour. 

13. 

10.2 > 

, 723 

lo.llft 

920 

fiemonuTn. 

8. 

0. 

! 4 - | 

6. 

534 


These results, as also those of tho Bareilly experiments, do not, at all 
events, shock one’s pre-conceived notions of the inferiority of Indian to 
British agriculture, and so far they are agreeable. 

The usual mode of calculating the valuo of laud, among the natives, 
was that Malgoozaroe land was worth one year’s rent ; Man foe land, 10 
years’ rent per beegali. On an examination of 66 transfers of estates by 
private sale in the Bareilly district, it was found that the average price 
paid was 3 rupees 1 anna 7 pies per acre of cultivated land. So much 
land has 1 been measured since the period spoken of, that it would bo a 
very interesting subject for Collectors to pursue : and tracing, ill 
their records, the prices pawl for estates, and having by late measure, 
inent the amount of laud in cultivation, tho selling price per acre 
could bo readily found, and would give us a good insight into the 
actual value of land. The result ought to be more than what is above 
given. 

The ground-work of the process by which the produce in Akbar’s 
time has boon estimated has bc.ui carefully given; and with that 
assistance (or other data which might be preferred) it would be curious 
if not useful, to trace out prices and rents in his day. 

Dr Oldham, in his interesting Memoir of the Ghazeeporo 
district, arrives at the same result as Captain Tackett, and 
concludes that the maund of Akbar was about 27 of our seers. 
The passage is so interesting that we reproduce it:— 


“ Before we can make much progress in any comparison of the past 
with tho present, we require to know what was a maund, what a 
beegha of Akbar's time, and what the intrinsic and relative value of 


a rupee. 

“ We must ascertain the area of what was then in the district, and the 
revenue which is now collected from it. To the investigation of these 
problems I now turn :— 

“ It appears to me that a maund of Akbar’s was equivalent to about 
twenty-seven of our seers. A maund contained 40 seers; each seer 
weighed 40 dams ; a dam weighed 1 tolah ; 8 mashas 7 ruttees; there 
were 8 ruttees in a masha, and 12 mashas in a tolah: a seer consequently 
consisted of 02 tolnhs 2 mashas and 2 ruttees. A rupee of Akbar's 
weighs 11| mashas or 175 grains troy. A tolah therefore weighs 
186*6 grains troy ; and a seer must have weighed* 9,742 grainst 
troy. (48.) 


* The cutcha maund of severs! Pergunnahs, hr the Bareilly district, was/bund 
to ire 63* lbs. 

t During which period, being a lunar cycle, the seasons are supposed to run 
through all their variations. 
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“ A seer now weiglu 14,400 grains troy, t. 80 tolahs of 180 grains 
each. 

“ A seer of Akbar's time was therefore *676* off the present seer, or 54 
tolahs 22 grains ; and in the same proportion a mauud must have been 
27 seers and a little lees than one chittack ; and for practical purposes 
a maund of Akbar’s may be considered two-thirds of a maund of the 
present day* 

u A beegah was fixed by Akbar to contain 3,600 Illdhee $us. Wilson 
states that the Illahee guz was, as nearly as can be ascertained, 33 inches 
long ; (49.) a beegah, therefore contained 3,025 square yards, and was 
*625 of an English statute acre. 

w A rupee, according to Wilson, contained 175 grains of pure silver in 
Akbar's time. (50.) At present it contains 165 grains of pure silver. 
Akbar’s rupee was therefore intrinsically worth 1 rupee 1 amm of the 
rupees nofir current. 

“ According to the prices current given in the Ayeen Akbery , a rupee 
in the days of Akbor would purchase, at the very lowest computation, 
about four times the Amount of agricultural produce that can now he 
bought for a rupee. (50a.) 

Wheat cost 12 dams a maund ; in other words ninety of our seers 
per rupee. 

Barley was 8 dams per rnaund or 175 of our seers per rupee. 

Millet of the Hpring harvest, 6 dams per mauml, or 180 of our seers 
per rupee. 

Millet of the autumn harvest was the same ** barley, -175 seers per 
rupee. 

Milk, 25 dams per maund, or 43 of our seers per rupee. 

Ohee, 105 dams per maund, or 10 of our seers per rupee. 

Brown Sugar , 50 dams per maund, or 19 of our seers per rupee. 

We should like to take advantage of this article to reproduce 
a somewhat long extract from Dr. Oldham’s memoir comparing 
the present agriculture and assessment of the district with 
those of Akbar’s time. We must defer doing so however, and 
in the mean time content ourselves with a notice of Dr. Oldham's 
conclusions, according to the Pioneer :— 

“Acomparison,” says our contemporary “between the revenue 
of the district as it is now and as it was in Akbar’s time iH curious 
and instructive. From Mr. Oldham's very careful analysis it 
would appear that then only ono-sixth of the district was culti¬ 
vated as against five-sixths at present. The Oovemment revenue | 
averaged two rupees per cultivated acre, and two rupoes of that j 
time were equal in purchasing power to eight rupees of present | 
monoy. Tho revenue now averages one rupee eight annus per 
cultivated acre, ergo Akbar’s assessment wus more than five 
times ours. But, Mr. Oldham proceeds to explain, this startling 
difference is not altogether real. In the tirst place, Akbar’s 
assessment was only on an ostimato of income and an over-esti¬ 
mate, tho amount that might l>e collected in prosiicrous years. 

In the second place, as ordy the best lunds were cultivated in 
Akbar’s time., tho comparison, by cultivated ac re, is illusory : 
for example, the present general average of one rupee eight 
annas per aero might be considered as in reality an average of 
say, three rupees, on the very best land, the land choson for cul¬ 
tivation in Akbar’s timo, and an average of one rupee t^o annas 
on the inferior four-sixths since taken into cultivation. But 
even allowing Akbar an actual collection of only six rupees per 
aero, and comparing it with an assumed assessment on equiva¬ 
lent land at present of three rupees, tho fact would appear to 
remain that Akbar’s revenue was at least double of ours. Mast 
of this largo difference is an actual annual loss to the present ; 
Oovemment, through the mistake of the Permanent Settlement. -| 
Yet Akbar’s land revenue does not appear to have been oppres- j 
sive ; and all vexatious taxes, all thoso Yninor taxes in fact, were i 
abolished, which now-a-days must be resorted to in order to raise 
a fraction of the difference sacrificed at the Permanent Settlement.” 

WHAT IS THE HOUSE-TAX OF THE ECONOMISTS ' 


BOMBAY A BEACON.—-III. 

The discussion that has been going on for years in Bombay 
as to the merits of its system of Municipal Finance has been 
enlivened in the past month by the publication of a letter from 
Mr. Mill upon the subject. The letter is a reply to a com¬ 
munication addressed to that gentleman by the Editor, ap¬ 
parently, of the Times of India, who publishes Mr. Mill’s 
answer, but refuses to produce his own letter. Mr. Mill’s 
reply shows plainly that great misrepresentation hqs been used 
to snatoh a judgment from him adverse to the views which we 
5 OCT. * 


have urged upon the Municipality with so muoh earnest¬ 
ness And persistence. Mr. Mill has been imposed upon and 
Mr. Knight misrepresented, and as a consequence, the letter is 
not producible. Mr. Mill’s letter is as follows :— 

Dear 8ir,— I have just received your letter of July 11. I cannot 
imagine how the passage quoted from my Principles of Political Economy 
can be supposed to give any support to the imposition of Town Duties 
It is true 1 object to “ calling upon one tax to defray the whole or the 
chief part of the public expenditure." But the local expensos of the 
town of Bombay are a very small part of the aMkre of public expenditure 
falling upon its inhabitants. A liouse-tax appears to me one of the 
most equitable of all taxes, not only in so far as it falls on the oocupier, 
hut also, in a thriving town) as far as it falls on the ground landlord, 
from whom it merely intercepts part of the unearned increase of in¬ 
come which he derives from the general prosperity of the place. Au 
octroi, on the coutrary, to be productive, must be levied on the neces¬ 
saries of life, or at least on articles generally used by the mass of the 
I>eople, and is therefore one of the most unequal and most burtbensome 
of all ways of raising a revenue. I do not say that in a country like 
India, where it is difficult to levy any tax to which the people are not 
used, financial necessity may not sometimes justify having recourse to 
such a tax ; but 1 am sure it should only be adopted in extremity.—I 
uiii, Ac. 

Avignon, August 26, 1871. J. S. MILL. 

Mr. Mill “cannot imagino” how the passage quoted from hiw 
Principles of Political Economy can be supposed to give any sup¬ 
port to tho imposition of Town Duties; nor can we. It is 
clear, however, that ho has been told that u Mr. Knight” 
({noted tho passage in support of town duties. Now here is 
exactly what was said by Mr. Knight, as reported in the local 
journals in July :— * 

But first about the house-tax. Kero then is wluit Mr. J. S. Mill 
siys upon that”— 

“ Iu so fur ms llie buUHo-lnvyii/Af mi the ocnrpuv (Itompinbor iL is lcviod Lore 
on owner witlimit. |m<v\ or of recovery) it ih one of tho fuiiM nnrt most unobjec¬ 
tionable of all taxon, ‘ * * but. oven n housojtax h>m 1 noi(iiixlitics uuil con¬ 
sequent. injustice* , no tax is ovempt from thorn, and it is neither just nor politic* 
to make all Lhc lmanuiliLum fall in the hiuuo places by calling upon ono tax 
to defray tho whole, or tho chief part of tho public expenditure.” 

l * Bombay house-owners arc paying now 6 per cent. 1 remember the 
“ time when Mr White, the Advocate (leneral, came down here for tho 
‘* express purpose of opposing me on the question of u ten per cent. 

“ house-tax, and a partner of Mr. Forbes on that occasion supported tho 
*‘ proposal to increase the house-rate. Mr. Forbes owes it to me that. 

“ the house-tax today is not 10 per cent, instead of six. Mr. Forbes 
‘* and all Bombay have to thank mo for having fixed the house-tax at 
j “ *> per cent, instead of ten. But nothing could bo* more explicit than 
j “ three remarks of Mr. Mill on the injustice of such taxation.” 

! The speech did not contain another word of reforeucu 
| to Mr. Mill, but, wo aro declared to havo been guilty of great 
| dish onus ty^for not stating that tho two quotations divided by 
| the three asterisks occur at nu interval of sorno pages from 
| each other; and that, tho word ‘hut’ should bo ‘ besides.’ 

! The charge is simply contemptible. Tho most casual reuder 
| will see that tho legitimate and solo use which wo 
j made of tho extracts in question was to show that tho 
| so-called house tar. of Bombay violates both conditions which 
Mr. Mill lays down for the equitable imposition of such a tax. 

In the first place, we have repeatedly pointed out that tho 
house-tax of Bombay m not. what, Mr, Mill and economic writors 
mean by a house-tax at all. For they all moan by a house 
tax, a tax upon expenditui e, a tax upon the amount of money 
which every man expends for renl ; in other words, a tax upon 
the occupier. But the house-tax of Bombay is a tax upon income, 
being simply Schedule A of tho English Pro^ierty and Income- 
tax, disguised under the name of a house-tax. The tax concern¬ 
ing which Mr. Mill writes ip a different tax altogether from tho* 
pseudo house-lax of this island, which is simply an income-tax 
ui)on one description of income alone, viz., that derived from 
property in houses, and lands, and we affirm that when Mr. Mill 
understands tho real nature of the Bombay impost, he will dis¬ 
claim the application thereto of what he has written upon tho 
house-tax. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter, in his work on the Taxation of the United 
Kingdom, declares tho house-tax of England (which is 9c?. in the 
pound upon all houses abovo £20 rental) to be a tax upon 
expenditure (p. 30), and classifies it accordingly with the assessed 
taxes upon men-servants, carriages, horses, and armorial bear¬ 
ings. Mr. Mill uses the term in a somewhat wide sense, but still 
confides it to taxes or rates paid by the tenant, not by the owner. 
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He linos the torm genetically for all direct rates calculated upon 
the rental of houses. In the sense in which Mr. Mill and all 
other economists use the term—it is tho police and lighting rates 
of Bombay that are the house-tax of the island, the so- 
called house-rate of Bombay not being a house-tax at all in 
Mr. Mill’s sense of the word. Thus he says : “ a large portion 
^of the taxation of this country [England] is raised by a house- 
“tax” [page B03]. j 

Now that would be untrue, if tho meaning was a house- 
tax on the income derived by owners from their houses, 
for there is no such tax in tho kingdom. Schedule A 
of tho incorno-tax is tho only tax levied upon the owners 
of houses, and that in common with all other incomes. Mr. Mill 
loaves iih in no doubt whatever as to what he means by a house- 
tax, for ho proceeds to explain his statement as follows :— 

“ Tho parochial taxation of the towns ontircty, and of the 
rural districts partially, consists of an assessment on house rent. 
Tho window tax, which was also a house-tax, but «»f a bad kind, 
was exchanged iu 1851 for a house-tax properly so-called.” 

Now, bow is it possible to acquit those gontlemou of dishonesty 
who, in the face of statements of this kind, persistently apply to 
tho Bombay tax what Mr. Mill has said about a house-tax. 
Mr. Mill says that A is ono of the fairest of all taxes. In 
Bombay they levy B, but call it A, and then declare 
that Mr. Mill is a great supporter of their tax. A liousc- 
fox, in the generic sense of the term, means any tax levied 
upon tho occupier of a house, in proportion to tho rental 
thoroof, and at home includes the poor’s rate, as in Bom¬ 
bay it includes tho police and lighting' rates. No intelli¬ 
gent person can read Mr. Mill’s writings upon this subject 
and havo a moment’s honest, doubt as to his meaning. 

Mr. McCulloch, by the term 1 house-tax/ means precisely what 
Mr. Mill, and Mr. Baxter, anti all other economists mean— 
namely a tax upon the occupiers of houses, "assessed upon the 
rent they pay, and the tax is declared to be one of the fairest 
of all taxes, because the rent which a man pays is “a pretty 
fair index to tho income which ho onjoys.”—[ McCulloch , p. 60.) 

“ Thero can be no solid objection’’ says this writer “ to tho 
“ tax, provided it be equally imposed. It is neither unfair nor 
“ unjust for Government to lay it down that individuals ocru- 
* l pyhig hott'ivs of a certain value shall bo charged with certain 
“duties.”—(p. 69). 

bet the reader observe the words we have’ italicised. 
Mr. Oreg uses the term with pro eisely the same meaning 
and says : “ of all taxes, a house-tax fairly levied on the assessable 
“ value of the buildings * * unites most merits, anti is open 
“ to fewest objections * # since tho value of the house in which a 
“ man chooses to live, oftevB a criterion of what he can afford to 
d expend, (and therefore to pay) not indeed perfect and univer- 
“ sal, but certainly more accurate than any other teat.”—(p. 274.) 

The Bombay publicists are in dense darkness as to what 
the houso-tax of the economists really is, for they do not yet dis¬ 
cern the principle upon which is it so much favoured by authori¬ 
ties. The rent a man pays for his house is a good index to his 
income, and instead of taxing his income, say the economists 
where he can evade you at will, tax him upon the rent lie 
pays where evasion is impossible. We have now given tho 
true, tho only, meaning of the term house-tax, and shewn the 
philosophy on which it rests. 

The tax commonly called a house-tax in India is misnamed. 
Wherever a so-called house-tax is levied in India on 
the owner, without power of recovery from the tenant, 
let it be well understood that it is not a house-tax at all, 
but a disguised income-tax upon landlords, and where not 
balanced by special taxation upon other kinds of income, 
is, in Mr. Mill’s words, “ a very easy form of plunder? 1 

“The strongest objection, “says Mr, Mill,” to raising the whole 
“ or the greater of a large revenue by direct taxes is the impossi- 
“ bility of assessing them fairly. * * In the case of an income- 
u tax * * this is in fact admitted by most of the advocates of 
“ direct taxation, who I am afraid generally get over the difficulty 
“by confining their projected income-tax to realized property, in 


u which form it certainly hoe the merit of being a very mey form 
“ of plunder .”—(p. 62a) 

Now this is exactly what is being done in Bombay. Under 
the name of a house-tax there has been introduced an income- 
tax confined to realized property. Mr. Mill declares such taxation 
to be a very easy form of plunder, and we have constantly de¬ 
clared it to be so too. If the so-called house-tax of Bombay is 
really an income-tax in disguise, as we affirm it is, then is it 
simple ‘plunder’ for the reason given by Mr. Mill, that instead 
of being a general income-tax, it is confined to real property only. 
They dub the impost a house-tax, and thou appeal to Mr. Mill’s 
assertion that a houso-tax is one of the fairest of all taxes. Yon 
cauuot alter the tax by changing its nawo. Yon might, as justly 
call it a tax ui>on tobacco or piece-goods. The tax is neither more 
nor loss than a special tax upon incomes derived from real proper¬ 
ty, and in Mr. Mill’s words, is simply “ a very easy form of 
plunder.’’ If the Municipality is in honest doubt upon the point, 
lot tho Judges of tho Court be asked to point out the difference 
between Schedule A of the Euglish income-tax and this so- 
called house-rate of Bombay. Wo owe the blander, in the first 
instance, to the Regulation of 1794 ; in the second to the mis¬ 
take of the Legislative Council in 1865 ; and its continuance to 
the ignorance that refuses to be enlightened upon the point. 
The tax is a special income-tax upon one kind of property, and 
as such is simply * plunder,* and it matters nothing whether 
you call it a house-rate or a tobacco duty. The issue between 
ourselves and tho supporters of the tax is so simple, that it is 
next to impossible to credit our opponents with honesty in the 
discussion. 


THE SO-CALLED “HOUSE TAX.” OF BOMBAY. 


ITS INCIDENCE. 

“Whatever difficulties may occur,” says McCulloch, “ in esti- 
“ mating the incidence and practical operation of taxes on pro- 
“ porty and income, there can at all events be no question in 
“ regard to the principle on which they should bo imposed/ 
(P IFi). 

Now let the reader mark well what this principle is. “ It 
“ is agreed on all hands that they [taxes on property and 
“ income] should bo made to square with the first of Dr. Smith’s 
“general maxims, or be assessed so that they may fall on dif- 
“ fereut individuals ‘ in proportion to tlicir respective abilities , or 
“ in proportion to the revenue which they respectively C 7 \joy under** 
“ the projection of the State. Thus far everything is obvious.” 
Butin Bombay instead of the Municipal income Jon property- 
tax being levied in this way, everyone is exempted from the 
tax but the owners of houses and land. Mr. McCulloch would 
almost seem to have hail Bombay in his mind, when he 
proceeded thus :—“ Suppose two individuals have each £500 
“ or £5,000, and that tho one vests hi# money in land, the 
“ other in a ship; could anything be more unjust than to tax the 
“ property of the former, and to allow that of the latter to 
“ escape. Would this be making them contribute to the wants 
“ of the State ‘ in proportion to the revenues they respectively 
“ enjoy under its protection’ ? It has been said in vindication 
“ of this inequality that the prop erties are of a different de- 
u script ion ; that the land will last for ever, whereas the ships 
“ will speedily be worn out, Ac., Ac.” —(p. 118, Principles of 
Taxation). 

What is all this but an exact description of what is being 
ignorantly done, and ignorantly defended, in this island, under the 
belief that Politicid Economists approve these differential taxes ? 
Mark the following passage again, and see how exactly it 
pourtrays the state of the question at this moment in Bombay 

The greatest possible misconception prevails among the grsat 
majority of the manufacturing, mercantile, and monied otaasss, frith 
respect to the situation ana tirOtimstanoes of the 6wh3irs of land. 
The possessors of great estates tee bettor in ntmbsfe ImuterfeV 
however, as they fill highejtefciOns sad stead prominently toward^ 
O- 7*. the Sassoons and MunguldassbNathooboys—Ed. I. E], they 
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engross the attention of the careless observer, and prevent his fixing 
his eye on the mass of obscure petty land-owners who make up tho 
great bulk of tbe class. The laud belonging to opulent proprietors, 
bears in fact a sort of proportion t-j that which belongs to per¬ 
sons of middling and very gmal! fortune. Nothing can bo a groater 
mistake tWn to suppose, as is generally done, that the land-owners 
are an extremely opulent body.— (p. 119.) 

Now, however true this may have been of our own land, it is 
absolutely true of Bdtnbay. Landlords are an unpopular class 
everywhere. Coming into contact with the people several times 
a year with a bill in their hands, they share the odium of tho 
tax gatherer, the tax oolloctor, and tho landlord, being tho con¬ 
stant teifor of the people. The result is that the moetabsunl 
prejudices exist agaiost the class, and landlords are looked upon 
by the vulgar as enemies, and oppressors of the poor. Now 
look at the facts. Of the 22,000 landlords of Bombay, about 6,000 
are the owners merely of the huts they livo in, and it was upon 
property like this, that the Municipal burden was being placed 
down to 1868, when we succeeded in getting this description of 
landlords exempted from the rates. But look at tho others, the 
16,000 or 16,000 owners that remain. Of the whole number, there 1 j 
are but 120 men whose property is of the value of 1,000 rupees a 
year and upwards. 13,300 out if the whole 15,000 are landlords of 
propei'ty not yielding £10 a year. Behold “ the mass of capitaliz- j 
ed selfishness, the brute force of wealth and numbers” which the 
Indian Economist * championizes.’ Our local patriots would 
prefer, however, probably to hear Mr. McCulloch speak ; so let 
them listen once more:— 

44 Though the landlords were generally as rich and luxurious as is 
imagined, or at least represented by the demagogues m manufacturing i 
towns, the plan for laying exclusive taxes on their property would bo 
too grossly partial and unfair to entitle it to much attention. Wlioti, | 
however, instead of being rich, tho great majority of landlords arc 
either poor or in but very indifferent circumstances, (ho inequality of 
tho proposal becomes utill more glaring. To suppose that it should be 
established by law would be a libel 011 Pnrlinment ; find to suppose 1 
that such a law, if enacted, would be submitted to, would ho a libel ou ! 
thopoople of England.* # Surely those who inmgino that, if attempt¬ 
ed, such enormous injustice would be tolerated, mistake altogether 
tho character and feelings of Englishmen.”—(p. 120.) 

But the thing has been actually done by Englishmen here iu 
Bombay, ignorantly done , of course. Tho guilt of such conduct 
begins the moment that its roal nature is discerned. We verily 
believe that tho peoplo of Bombay are at present ignorant of tho 
real character of the system set up in 1865 ; but its journalists 
are without excuse. Thoy are sitting in tho chair of tho learned, 
and most be judged by the responsibilities they have undertaken. 
Almost as little excuse can be pleaded for tho Legislative Council 
^ of 1866 which abolished the Town Duties (the only possible way 
of taxing the peoplo fairly) and sot up this monstrous system in 
their room. 9 

Take the common case of a house-owner possessing propei’ty 
thot cost him a few years ago £10,000. In common with most 
owners of his class, the man has sustained heavy losses in trade 
in the last few years, and has been compelled to mortgage liis ; 
property up to the hilt, say 60,000 or 70,000 Rs. He is a fortunate 
man, if in the present position of house-property in the island, he 
gets a return of 4 j>er cent, or 4,000 Rs. in the shape of rental 
from his houses, while the mortgage rate being 12 per cent., his 
houses aro the occasion of a direct loss to him of Rs. 3,()00 to Rs. : 
5,000 a year. And yet it is upon the class which he represents j 
that tho Aot of 1805 casts tho chief burdens of tho place. • 

For, be it observed, that in tho present depressed condition ! 
of the island, the police and lighting rates which are borne in the ! 
first instance by tbe occupier, really fall in a vast number of j 
instances upon the owner. Competition for houses having alto- j 
gether disappeared, owners must now take for their houses what 1 
tenants are willing to give, and the amount tho tenant will offer J 
is determined by the amount he can afiord to pay. But for the , 
polioe and lighting rates, he could afford to pay, and would be 
willing to pay more. The real incidence of taxation is one | 
of the most difficult problems of our times at home as well an 
here. Let the leader mark, however, that while at home the j 
direct rat# are levied upon tho occupier, and are intended to ; 
fall upon- their effect upon rents is so palpable that tlioir 
ultimate incidence is believed to be with the owner. Thus Sir ' 
6 OCT. 


G. C. Lewis, speaking some years since of these direct rates upon 
houses, says 

I have no doubt that ultimately, in the great minority of oa se s, the 
incidence or the rates is upon tho owners.—(Quoted by Mr* Batter.) 

Mr. Dudley Baxter, who has given greater attention to this 
subject than perhaps any other living statesman, says :— 

I come to tho conclusion, in which 1 have the oonourronoe of men 
of groat practical acquaintance with tho subjoct, that on the 
average of house-property tho incidence of rates may be estimated 
at about two-thirds on tfho landlord, and ono-third on the tenant 
whero the rates are paid by tho tenant j but that tho landlord 
pays a larger proportion where thoy are compounded for by him. 
— \p. 66, Taxation of U. Kingdom.) 

In proof of these conclusions, Mr. Baxter notices the case of 
houses of oxactly similar character standing on opposite sides 
of the street, or even side by side, but in different parishes, 
whero tho rents aro £20 or £30 a year higher, or lower, in oxaot 
proportion to the difference of rates. Finally, Mr. Goschen's 
Commit too on Local Taxation, in their Report presented 15 
months ago to tho Commons, write as follows - 

Property in houses is subject to this disadvantage as compared 
with other property, that the owner has only one market ana one 
I use for it. If tbe business of letting his house becomes unprofitable 
if the rents full, and if 011 any increase of rates ho is obliged to let 
his house at a further reduction of rent, he cannot take his capital 
out of tho business, he must bear the burden of increased rates, 
without osenpo. Whon capital sunk iu immoveable property is 
taxed, ns is the case with house-property, tho owner cannot shift tho 
burden when tho demand for the use of his property falls off.— (p. 19.) 

Now this is asserted, be it romeniberod, of direct rates at 
home where tho occupier pays thorn; and is the result of a 
protected Parliamentary enquiry. The question as to the in¬ 
cidence of these rates, as between owners and occupiers, gave 
rise to a considerable conflict of opinions among those who 
gave evidence before tho Committee, but the verdict of tho 
Committee was as follows: — 

There can bo no doubt whatever that a portion of tho rates dooH 
ultimately fall upon tho ownor ; what is in dispute is the amount 
which fallH upon tho occupier. It is held by some that all rates fall 
ultimately upon the owner ; by others that a largo proportion is 
borne in fict as well as in form by tho occupier. 

The evidence taken before your Committee shows that in 
many cases tho burden of the rates which are directly paid by tho 
occupier, falls ultimately either in part or wholly upon the owner. 

What can be more conclusive than this P Mr. Palgrave, in 
his Prize Essay on Local Taxation, [1871] says;— 

Tlio only^ioint of uniformity is that tho rate, iu almost ©very 
instance, is Jinid by tho occupier in England. A portion of the tax 
however beyond doubt is ultimately paid by the owner.—(p. 189.) 

Now the publicists of Bombay declare, on tho other hand, that 
nut only arc the direct rates (police and lighting) borne wholly 
by tho occupier, but that even the so-called house-tax of Bombay, 
which is levied upon owners without power of recovery, falls 
ultimately upon the occupier. In other words, rt water Yuns up 
hill’’ in Bombay, whatever it may do in London ; and all 
“ economists’* we tire told “agree that by whom soever a house-tax 
1 ‘ is borne iu the first instance, its ultimate incidence is upon the 
“ occupier.” A more impudent statement could hardly have 
been venturod. In England, whero all the rates are paid by the 
occupier, it is demonstrated to conviction that their ultimate 
incidenco is largely upon tho owner. In Bombay the process is 
altogether reversed, and we are told that not only does tho 
occupier pay the rates levied upon himself, but iu some 
way or other, totally inconceivable, he pays also the Municipal 
,ncome-tax (fet that is what it really is) levied upon tho owner. 
Water runs up hill iu India, and Mr. Knight is a grossly dis¬ 
honest writer for questioning the fact. At home, they doubt 
whether the occupier really pays any part of the rates at all, 
here it is hold that he pays the whole of them, and the tax 
levied upon the owner os well! And wo are told that “ Econo¬ 
mists all ag*eo” iu the preposterous statement. 

Wo now quote a native paper, tho Gujarat Mitra ;— 

Wo never thought that any man would seriously think that tho 
house- tax does not fall upon the occupiers. Yet tho Indian Economist 
does so. The writer might tie well uige that tho salt-tax does not 
affect the masses, that it is not paid by those who consume tho salt as 
to say that because the occupiers do not directly pay the house-tax the 
tax does not at all touch them. The masses do not directly pay the 
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s«lt-tax, yet the tax touches them ; the house-occupiers do not directly 
jay the house-tax, and yet the tax does not touch them ! Curious logic 

The Bombay Gua rdiau writes to the same effect : — 

If the State impose* n new additional custom*’ duty on piece-goods, 
the importer will take good cure that hi* profits do not suffer by the 
amoufit of duty levied ; the price of tin* goods will be raised the very 
dtff the pew tariff comes into operation. If he alone had to pay the 
duty and other importers wore oxompt, he would not be able to recoup 
by enhancing i*he price ; but hn the duty falls on all importera, 
the enhancement follows at once. The newspaper proprietor acts on 
the same principle ; and if the rate of postage w altered, if there is u 
great change in the price of paper, or in the wages of compositors, it iu 
confidently expected that there u ill be a change in the terms impowxl 
on subscriber*. But when we come to landlords of houses we are told 
that the case is different, and that they never dream of recovering 
from their tenants the amount of the assessments levied upon them. 
This, if truo, is very remarkable ; and one is at a loss to understand 
why such a singular exception should present itself. Why does the 
principle, on which the landlord proceeds in his demnml of rent, forsake 
him entirely the moment that a Municipal assessment appears among 
hu expenses ? For our part, we fail to understand it. 


the people were paying something of a soardty price for their use 
the tax would still fall upon the owner, since the price he obtained 
would not depend either upon the oost of the goods, or the 
weight of the tax, but upon the strength of the competition 
for them. It is very unpardonable, we must be permitted to 
say, when men who have plainly paid no attention to such 
studios, venture to talk so confidently* about them as our 
contemporary has done in this case. It is in this way, and from 
the utter confusion such writings breed in the public mind, 
that great interests arc injured, and the public welfare so much 
retarded. The principle is that goods like houses, the supply 
of which can neither be increased nor diminished, but by very 
slow processes, should be subjected to changes of taxation with 
the utmost possible caution, and should be the last commodities 
singled out for special taxation, which must always in the first 
instance, and for indefinite periods, fall upon the holders and not 
tho consumers of such goods. 


The two leading doilies of Bombay reproduce this stuff for 
the instruction of their readers, one of them describing the 
QuartUan’e speculation as “ a common sense” view of the case. 
Were these * common sense’ gentlemen not profoundly ignorant 
of the subjeot they are writing about, they would know that their 
objections have been raised and answered time out of mind. 
The supply of houses admits but of very slow diminution and j 
increase. In settled communities, the increase of houses will ! 
seldom be one percent, per .annum, while tho supply can only i 
be diminished by fire, earthquake, or age. Tho consequence is | 
that where a place is declining, and the supply of houses is at 
all in excoss of the demand, landlords must take what rents j 
they can get; aud taxes imposed upon such property in such j 
circumstances fall wholly upon the landlord. They fall in 1 
the some way upon him, even where the place is not declining 1 
but stationary, if tho rents are determined by competition as they > 
almost always are. All that can be said upon the other side ! 
is, that if rents do not rise in proportion to the new taxes 
houses will ceaso to be built, and that so, after many years, ! 
matters will adjust themselves to the new taxes. But in the : 
meamvhile tho taxes fall upon tho landlord alone. Even where ' 
places are prosi>ormg and growing rapidly, new taxes upon 
houses still fall largely upon the owner, for it is he who would 
benefit and not the tenant, by thoir repoal in the great majority i 
of cases. On top of all this in Bombay, we have a state of 
matters so peculiar when onoe understood, that it iif certain that 
the so-called house-rate falls wholly upon the owner, and even 
the direct rates, we are persuaded, very largely. 

The Bombay Guardian seems to be about as well-informed 
on this subject, as on some of the theological questions which it 
treats with so much narrow bitterness. Let it listen for a | 
moment or two to a true analogy in placo of the false 
one it has set up concerning piece-goods. Suppose, then, ! 
that picco-gooda were as indestructible as are houses, and 
that tho supply in Bombay was os unalterable in quantity 
for years together as tho supply of houses : that there were 
no means ou the one hand of diminishing the supply, except ' 
by burniug it, nor of increasing it on the other, but at the 
rate of 1 per cent, per year. Suppose further, that piece-goods, 
instead of being bought and sold, wore let out for hire by their ; 
owners at so much per pioce per year. \Y f c have now got some¬ 
thing like a real analogy, and not tho delusive one supposed 
by our contemporary. Let the State now put ‘ a special tax ■ 
for municipal purposes, not upon the piece-goods—,%s tho 
Guardian falsely supposes—but upon the income which tho owners 
of the goods derive from their hire. Suppose, lastly, that tho 1 
quantity of piece-goods in the island is somewhat greater 
than the |*eople in their altered circumstances can afford to 
use—Upon whom now does tho Guardian suppose "the tax will j 
fall ? Upon the people, or upon tho owner who has no moans 
of forcing his goods upon them, but inuBt take what they can 
afford to pay, or keep them idle in his stores i Here is tho 
real analogy opposed to the false one, which our contemporary , 
sets up with so muoh sarcastic self-complacency. Upon the sup¬ 
position that tho supply of piece-goods was too narrow, and that 


In America, the local revenues of the States are raised by 
direct taxes upon property alone. No enquiry is made as to a 
! man’s income : he is simply required to state of how muoh pro- 
! perty he is possessed. If ho have nothing, ho pays nothing: but 
if ho possess any property whatever, it matters not of what that 
property consists, land, money, houses, goods, ho is assessed so 
much por cent, upon its total amount. In England the looal 
revenues are raised by taxes upon cxpenilitwre, (direct rates as 
they are called), and are calculated upon the rental of the house 
which the tax-payer occupies. Thus they have a consolidated rate 
and a sewers rate, aud a lighting rate, and a poor rate, each of 
so much in tho pound upon the rental of the house the man 
lives in, and he, and not the landlord, is expected to pay these 
rates. 

Now what we have done in Bombay is this :—We have igno¬ 
rantly taken a part of tho American systora, and a part of the 
English, agd blended the two together. Thus we levy a tax of 5 
to 10 per cent, upon property (our so-called house-tax); but 
instead of equitably levying this tax as the Americans do,upon all 
descriptions of property, we fasten it upon one kind of property 
alone, land and houses, which we oddly eallod * capital.’ Money, 
goods, stock-in-trado, shares, Government paper, according to 
this notion, are not capital at all. Mr. White even wanted the 
Council [ 18(i5] to empower tho Justices to raise the tax upon ‘ real 
property’ in the island to 20 per cent., in other words, an income* 
tax of four shillings in the pound. Now if we had adopted the 
American Hystcm, and levied a tax upon all capital, upon all pro¬ 
perty in the island, the house-owners would have had no griev¬ 
ance ; but when we exempt all property but this one description, 
and opohly avow that we mean to look to this source to meet 
tho growing expenditure of tho placo, we enter upon a plain 
course of confiscation. At this moment, there is an income-tax 
upon landed property in Bombay of 6 per cent, or nearly 16<£ in 
the pound ; and tho Municipal Act contemplated its going up to 
2 8. in tho pound. Mr. White thought it ought to go up to 4*?. 
The wrong is so patent, tho inj .stice so plain, that it cannot last 
when the discussion has run its course. Put all incomes in the 
island under an income-tax for Municipal purposes, and no one 
will complain of injustice. But why is the income of the house¬ 
owner, auy more than that of the banian or shroff, or the En¬ 
glish merchant, to be mulcted in this special way 7 The house¬ 
owner is liable to evoiy other tax levied in tho place, but in 
addition to his contribution thereto, wo fasten an income-tax 
upon his shoulders for tho benefit of the rest of us. Suppose we 
single out the lawyer class of the community for a tax of the 
same order, a class who could afford far better than thousands 
of the so-called landlords of Bombay to pay an income-tax-— 
what would be said to a proposal that we should fasten an 
income-tax of 2s. to 4s. in tho pound upon the lawyers alone 
leaving the doctors and merchants free ? The Bombay house-tax 
gol misnamed, a great many years ago, and unconscious of the 
wrong which its levy indicts upon the house-owner, we have 
tried to make it the backbone of our new fiscal system. If this 
so-called house-tax were really such, the case would be different, 
but we have ignorantly imposed t^e income-tax of Schedule A 
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upon the island, under the belief that it is a house-tax. The 
odium and unpopularity of this exposure are nothing to us. 
We have as mueh pity for the poor as any of our opponents, but 
we remember that the same authority that bids “ us open our 
44 mouth and plead the cause of the poor and needy,” bids 
“ us judge righteouslyand not “ to respect the person 
11 of the poor in judgment.” As a matter of fact, it is we who 
are advocating the cause of the poor. Who are they that are now 
1 groaning 7 under the weight of the Municipal burdens, but the few 
thousand men upon whoBe shoulders we have unrighteously fast¬ 
ened it ? There is but one way to ease the burden, and that is to 
distribute it by a system of Town Duties over the shoulders 
of all alike. 


OCTROI IN INDIA. 

■ »- 

BOMBAY A BEACON.—IV. 

The position to which the Municipality of Bombay is reduc¬ 
ed by the system of taxation sot up in the island in imitation 
of a foreign model impossible of application thereto, is most j 
instructive. It is admitted by tho supporters of this folly, that j 
no one in the island is conscious of tho oxistonee of tho Town : 
Duties, and the complete success of their introduction is made | 
a constant objection to their increase, and even continuance. ■ 
So far from tho island suffering from tho Town Duties, the j 
two daily journals that denounce their levy, make it a ground of ( 
objection that “ no one feels them,” while they simultane¬ 
ously declare that the direct rates are ho heavy and so oppressive 
that the people “ groan” under them. Wo are not mis¬ 
representing these perverse writers in the least, we arc simply 
quoting the expressions with which they bhem*clvoN furnish 
us. They both contend moreover, and truly, tlwt tho Municipal 
income for several years past lias shown an immense deficit, 
while neither of them is able to suggest any reduction whatever 
in the Municipal expenditure, the fact beiug patent tAvcryouc 
who knows tho condition of the island, that a revenue of f>0 
lakhs instead of 30 is indispensable. Well, what is to be done ? 

If you really believe, as you'profess to do, in the fairness of 
what you call your house-rate, and your police and lighting 
rates, then give expression to your conviction. Send tho house 
rato up to 10 per cent, and double your police, lighting, and 
water rates. Says one of these mischievous twaddlers - 

“ This 80 or £90,000 deficit will have to bo paid off within a i'mv 
months at most. If it is to be met by raising the jntrs nil round, and 

pushing up the taxes oil food and trade—which the Commissioner 
and his I'economic)” ully are quite ready to do any month—the pics- 
, hu re on our struggling classes v\ill be fearml.”-- xr.i.u-s- nj India. 

The very same journal is telling us about oi.ee every week 
that it is uu objection to the town duties on food that 41 no 
one feels them,” and yet in its perverse folly now declares that 
to increaso this inappreciable burden would make tho pressure 
on the struggling classes of tho island fearful. Tho strug¬ 
gling class is tho miserable class whom the direct rates arc 
pursuing, and against* whom 12,000 distress warrants were 
issued last year. Is that truo or false ? We do verily in 
our conscience believe that a more t scandalous exhibition 
of disingenuousness and disregard of public interests has 
seldom been shown than by those journals, who seem to havo 
but one object, to bolster an utterly falso, unjust system, be¬ 
cause it is we who have pointed the matter out. Even 
journalists up-country who take but little interest in our local 
affairs can discern this. 

A revenue of 20 laklia a year may be raised from the Town 
Duties with as much ease, and as little consciousness on the 
part of the people, as the present five, while the increase is 
demanded by every consideration of equity, statesmanship, 
political economy , and common sense. It is a curious and strik¬ 
ing fact, that while in this country the system of raising 
Municipal revenue by direct rates has for some years past 
been unfortunately looked upon as tbe only correct one, 
a precisely opposite conviction seems to be growiug up at home 
on the same subject. Here, where objections to the Bystem are j 

7 oot, ' • 


roally insuperable, wo have a large body, of men bent upon 
introducing it. There, where everything is in favour of the 
system, they are complaining that it is intolerable, and art 
evou openly recommending an octroi of some kind or other to' 

J relieve tho burden of the rates. Thus in tho Taylor Prise 
Essay by Mr. Iuglis Palgrave, published a few months ago, that 
gentleman complains that “ the State while entrusting to the 
“ l°cal authorities the duty of raising a sufficient revenue^ * 
“ restricts the method in which the tax shall be levied to ono 
41 particular head of property. 7 * And he goes 8n to complain that 
11 the advantages enjoyed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
l ' the power of levying indirect taxation are denied to the authority 
“ whom we may term the Chancellor of the borough. 77 And yet we 
are told by tho political doctors of this country that we ought in 
India to imitatp this folly, and to restrict our Municipalities in the 
.■sime way to ratos upon “ one particular head of property.” The 
Economist emphatically exclaims :— 

‘ 4 The radical defect of tho present aygtem of local revenue is its de- 
“ prudence ou n single source and its emphatic want of elasticity. Tho 
“ "wners of property and the occupiers of taxable houses are only a 
” part, and not the huger part perhaps, of the locality to be dealt 

with. The thing to be sought after is a local revenue from several 

hunts of consumption, something corresponding to the excise and 
“ customs ’ duties of tho National Exchequer .” 

Docs not this describe the position of Bombay to tho letter I 
And yet although wo have a customs 7 machinery in our hand to 
collect tho impost at au all but nominal cost, and although 
11m people arc so abnormally housed ((50 to 80 in a single dwell¬ 
ing) that it is impossible to tax them by direct rates; we are 
told that it is contrary to principle to tax them by town duties ! 
The Spectator, iu an article which wo givo further on, dec lar es tho 
rates to bo intolerable, and says that an octroi is what is really 
demanded to redress the evils of tho present system. The truth 
is that men in India arc generally ii<) years behind tho current 
convictions ot tho day at home, juHt as tho notions of most 
Englishmen concerning India arc out of date by the same period. 

In London they have a heavy octroi upon coal, an octroi which 
yields .£200,01 ><i to .£300,000 a year. In Bombay, Town Duties of 
£.*> 0,000 are a giant iniquity, although it is os clear us tho Sun in 
the heavens that unless the people arc taxed in this way they 
cannot be taxed at all. 

The only passage we know of, in which Mr. Mill has expressed 
any opinion upon tho subject of Town Duties is that at page 520 
of the people’s edition of his Principles of Political Economy, 
which runs asribllows :— 

In France, Austria and other conn tries where direct taxation is 
much mol e laigcly employed l,y the State, the local expenses of towns 
) ‘ pmic-ipaUy «lrtm>ed by taxes levied on commodities when entering 
mu in. lhe.-e in duvet taxes are mueh more o b j oc tiuna hie in towns 
tban on the frontier, bcciuiHc the things which tho country supplies 
to the towns are chiolly the neecHHarics of life and the materials of 
maimuietmv, whilu of what a country imports from foreign ediintries 
flu- greater pmt usually consists of luxuries. An octroi cannot produce 
a l.irge revenue without pressing severely upon the labouring classes 
nf the towns, unless their wages riRo proportionally, in which case 
the tax halls in a great measure on the consumers of town produce 
\\ bother residing in town or country, since capital will not remain ill 
the tow ns if its profits fall below their ordinary proportion os compared 
with the rural districts. * 

Now, as we lia\o frequently pointed out, Bombay happens to 
be n frontier town. However just, therefore, Mr. Mill’s general 
views upon this subject, they plainly have a very modified applica¬ 
tion here. In tho second place, Mr. Mill trips when he says that 
4 ail octroi cannot produce a largo revenue without pressing 
4 severely upon ttie labouring classes of tho towns. 7 The state¬ 
ment is untrue, and no authority can mako that true which is 
fal?>e. Mr. Mill was looking at tho Paris octroi, and his objec¬ 
tion was really levelled at that. An octroi upon sugar, tea, 
tobacco, fermented liquors, none of them necessaries, may pro¬ 
duce a very large revonue without burdening the labouring classes 
in the least, and where the Stato relies chiefly upon direct taxes 
for imperial wants, such au octroi is the very beat mode of supply¬ 
ing Municipal wants. Again a minute octroi upon grain will pro¬ 
duce a very large revenue, as we sec in India, while instead of 
i pressing severely 7 upon tho labouring classes, its weight is 
inappreciable, as in Bombay, whore it is about four annas per 
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head per year, and yet produces £20,000 per annum. As we 
have more than onoe shown, it is possible to raise £200,000 to 
£300,000 a year in Bombay with ease by octroi duties, without 
burdening the poor in the least, and we must choose one horn or 
other of the dilemma, either to let the labouring classes go un¬ 
taxed altogether, or tax them in this way. Since Mr. Mill’s 
Pmmpks were written, moreover, the subject of local taxation has 
commanded an amount of attention before unknown. Large 
funds are required for effecting suuitury improvements, and 
so heavy a strain it the direct rate system found to be upon 
the people, that they are impatient under it, and both the 
Economist and Spectator are suggesting the propriety of town 
duties, to rodross the inequality of the system. Mr. Mill is a 
great authority, but are we to prostrate ourselves before his 
name, when he has treated the subject iu the most incidental 
way only in his works P The Duke of Argyll’s deliverance upon 
the subject is a far truer and more statesmanlike presentation 
of the case, than abstruct reasoning upon the subjoct, regardless 
of the circumstances of the communities to which it is applied :— 

“ I do not concur {says the Duke of Argyll] with those who apeak 
of entertaining a very strong feeling oh to the muiulity of taxing hucIi 
an easily and widely-produced iiecoBflai-y of life :w salt. The justification 
which nas been auggeated as the only one for this tax in the only justi¬ 
fication of any tax, namely, that the produce is hpent for the benefit of 
the people, and that it is ho levied a« to be »w little oppmwive oh possi¬ 
ble on all grounds of general principles. Salt is a perfectly legitimate 
subject of taxation. It is impossible in any country to reach the 
masses of the population by direct taxes. If they are to contribute 
at all to the expenditure of the State, it must be through taxes levied 
upon some articles of universal consumption. If such taxes are fairly 
adjusted, a large revenue can be thus raised, not only with less 
consciousness on the part of the people, but with less real hardship 
upon them than in any other way whatever.’' 

To show how unintelligently Mr. Mill’s views concerning octroi 
arc reflected in the Bombay press, we may mention that even he 
himself declares the old shilling duty j>er quarter on corn, lately 
repealed at home, to have been “ scarcely felt as a burthen' by 
the people (p. 525). Now the Bombay Town Duty of 4 annas 
l>er candy on com is about equivalent to 3jd. per quarter, 
while the English duty, which was nearly four times that weight, 
Mr. Mill himself declares to be scarcely felt as a burthen. 
This shilling duty was repealed a year or two ago, not because it 
was a tax upon bread, but because jt operated .is a bounty upon 
homo grown corn. There has been neither intelligence nor 
candour in the conduct of this controversy at any stage of it, on 
the part of the leading Bombay journals. When Mr. Mill 
knows what our octroi really is, he will disclaim t\y application 
thereto of what he has written concerning the Continental octroi. 

At prosent we stand towards this subject in Tndia as follows: 

In March 1867, the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce memori¬ 
alized the Supreme Government upon the lovy of Town Duties 
in the ^Central Provinces, praying that they might bo disallowed. 
The memorial of the Chamber was furwurded to Nagpore for 
report, and on the 31st May 1867 the Chief Commissioner 
replied thereto as follows :— 

** Bo far as it is possible to guard against octroi tax becoming a transit 
duty precaution is in these Province* taken. 

“ Bonded warehouses are established at the principal railway stations, 
where goods brought by railway can be stowed without [laying octroi 
duty and whence they cun bo despatched to outlying markets. And 
further, no goods hi transit, under any circumstances whatever, arc 
liable to octroi if they do not break bulk, or do not halt more than 24 
hours within the limits of an octroi town.” 

In forwarding this explanation to Government, the Commis¬ 
sioner summed up his views ujion the subject sn the following 
propositions :— 

I. —Municipal funds of considerable amount must lie obtained- 

II. —The octroi tax yields such funds with less dissatisfaction to the 
people, and less interference with Imperial imposts, than any direct 
tax* 

III. —The inconvenience and restraint on trade accruing from this tax 
can, by good supervision, Ihj reduced to a minimum. 

The Government of India accepted this statement as satis¬ 
factory, and in forwarding a copy thereof to the Calcutta Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, communicated thereto its refusal to interfere 
jyjth these duties, in the following terms: — 

, “ It will observed that the octroi duty is generally admitted, so far 
as the people are concerned, to be the least objectionable impost, and 


as it does not interfere with the consumption of British ootton goods 
either by diminishing demand or causing them to compete at a dis¬ 
advantage with indigenous manufactures, the Governor-General in- 
Council can see no reason with interfering with the present pmotfee, so 
long as it iH introduced and is maintained in towns and cities in accord¬ 
ance with the general wish of the inhabitants, and so long as it is 
guarded in its incidence as in no cose to assume tile form of a transit 
duty. 

The precautions taken in the Provinces to prevent the dues 
degenerating into transit duties were—that the dues were not 
permitted to be levied, unions (1) the goods halted 84 hoars in 
the town, or (2) broke bulk therein. So long as these precau¬ 
tions arc observed, the Government of India sees no reason for 
interfering with the present practice, find wisely. ° 


EDITORIAL NOTES' 


We liavo the pleasure to announce that we have opened a 
suite of Reading Rooms at the Office of the Indian Economist, 
the premises being singularly adapted for the purpose. Mofus- 
sil subscribers to the journal, and strangers passing through 
Bombay, will be welcome to the Rooms at all times, where they 
will find every office convenience, and the latest Official Gazetted 
and news from all parts of the world. 


A contemporary demands “ Is thore any other country iu the 
“world of which it can bo said only £2 per annum is the income 
“of every person / We maintain that taxation of even Is. lOd. 
“per head on an average income of £2, or 4*58 per cent, is a 
“crushing amount of taxation, since it represents a Berious and 
“tangible aggravation of the general poverty." 

Instead of £2 per annum, wo are persuaded that the average 
income of the people of British India is nearer £6. How Mr. 
Grant Duff'could have got hold of this £2 notion, we are unable 
to divine. 


A correspondent of the Delhi Gazette , writing from Bombay 
under date of 27th September, says, that to his “ dull brain” our 
arguments concerning the M unicipal taxation of tho island arc 
“ sufficiently clear,” and that he cannot “ for the life of him’ 
understand why there should be any question about the advan¬ 
tages of spreading the taxes over a larger numlier of payers. He 
arrives finally at the conclusion that “ it is hard to understand 
“ why this idea should be so strenuously opposed, unless indeed 
“ it is because the idea is Mr. Knight’s.” Ho has divined the real 
reason. The Bombay journalists are quite clear-sighted enough 
to see the force of what we have urged. They simply do hot 
choose to be taught by us, let the public interests suffer as they 
may. One of these gontlemeu has never once, for tho last 12 
yours, been able to soe any public question whatever, in the same 
light as ourselves. The other saw every question in the same 
light down to 1868, and since then finds the same difficulty in 
agrcciug with us, as the other. 

The system of direct rates is ill-suited to this country 
altogether, but in Bombay it is y re-eminently so. The 
number of houses in Calcutta, as ascertained at the census 
of 1866, was 15,975 and of huts 42,917, a total of 58,892, or about 
6 persons to a house. But these huts ought to be excepted from 
the rates altogether, when there would remain merely the owners 
of the 15,976 dwelling-houses to bear the whole burden of tho 
Municipal taxes. The direct rate system applied to this country 
is simply a grievous blunder, and when introduced into a city 
like Bombay, where the people are crowded together at the rate 
of 80, or 100, or even 120 iu a house, it becomes simply mon¬ 
strous, as everyone will see by and bye. 

The Committee appointed by the Government to investigate 
into the financial position of the Municipality of Bombay, have 
arrived at the conclusion that Rs. 21,92,660 will be required by 
tho 31st December “ to meet immediate cash demands and also 
u replace amounts unauthorized^ taken from the deposit ac- 
“ accounts*'’ In these circumstances, wise men would bog’ll 
to review their fiscal system, to enquire how it is thata paltry 
revenue of £300,000 cannot Vo raised in a city so vast 
and wealthy without the people 'groaning 1 under it. And 
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ibe moment enquiry is undertaken) the disclosure is made that 
by 4 the ptoople' we must understand that minute fraction of , 
them upon whom the taxes f&lL It is not the people at all 
who are * groaning’, but some 12,000 or 15,000 men who have 
been singled out by the Aot of 1865 for sustaining all the bur¬ 
dens of the place. Place the taxes fairly upon the whole popu¬ 
lation, and no one will know that he is being taxed at all, 
though you double them. You have got the burden fastened 
round the neok of the horse, and oannot be made to understand 
that it must be shifted to his loins. The position is simply 
ridiculous—800,000 people with a vast amount of wealth 1 groan¬ 
ing’ under a burden that no other people in the world would 
deem a burden at alL 

In notioing a suggestion in our last issue that Government 
should probably form reserves of food in the famino traots of the 
country, as a measuro of precaution against a recurrence of the 
calamity, the Indian Daily News says 

“ Famine oan scarcely be said to have permanent head centres in 
India at which it may with certainty be calculated on to appear from 
time to time, or after specified periods of timo. In the faoo of this un¬ 
certainty, the erection of permanent fond reserves in particular portions 
of the country would not only involve tremendous sacrifices of money, 
but would also draw away food grains from portions of the country in 
which they might be most urgently needed, but to which, in the present 
state of internal communications, it would be impossible to transfer 
them in time. A wiser plan would surely be to entrust the local au¬ 
thorities with absolute power to purchase food, and to store it in suffi¬ 
cient quantities in localities in whioh the appearance of famine has boon 
placed beyond all doubt. When this is done, but not a moment before, 
it would be iust, os the Economist proposes, to bold the local authorities 
responsible for the Iosb of every life.” 

Our contemporary has not thought out for himself tho condi¬ 
tions under which tho step should be taken. We have dealt at 
Home length with the question above, and as we beliove it to be 
of groat importance, shall return to it in our next issue. 

According to the Indian Daily Examiner , then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal proposes to substitute tho following taxes 
throughout the Municipalities of Bengal, for those at present i 
subsisting there;— | 

“ (a.) An assessment on persons residing in, or owning, property in j. 
the Municipal limits, according to tho circumstances and the property i 
to be protected of the persona liable to the same : provided that no 
person not residing shall be assessed according to his circumstances, but 
only in regard to the property which he possesses in tho Municipality ; | 
and that the average annual assessment on each holding shall not j 
exceed its. 4 in Municipalities of the first class and Rs. 2 in Municipal)- | 
ties of the second class. 

11 (b.) An assessment not exceeding 71 per cont. on the letting value I 
of houses exceeding Hs. 6 per annum, to be paid by the owners. j 

“ (c.) Duties on articles entering the Municipality, on a table of 
i ates sanctioned by theLicutenant-Oovemnr, and subject ti^ such rules j 
and exceptions as the Lieutenant-Governor shall direct. , 

“ (d.) Tolls on vehicles and beastB of burden entering the town, ac¬ 
cording to a scale sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor. I 

“ (e.) Tax on carriages, homes, elephants, and carts, as in Act III. 
of 1864. 

“ (/.l Tax on trades and callings, as in Calcutta. 

“ (</.) Tax on processions, marriage ceremonies, and other public 
ceremonies not religious, and requiring the attention of the police. j 
u (ft.) Tolls on ferries within Municipal limits. ” 

With referenco to (a) and (fe) we would tako the liberty of j 
directing Mr. Campbell’s attention to What we have written above 
concerning the house-rate of Bombay, the practice of America, 
the general conclusions of economic authorities upon such tax oh, 
and the feeling growing up at home concerning them as 
reflected by the Economist and Spectator, 

“ We are startled sayB the Amritsar Bazar to find the Econo- ! 

“ mist putting the financial dilemma of the Empire thus :—* The | 

“ dilemma is simply the land or a giant income-tax. Our con- j 
“ temporaries refuse the land and then denounce the income- | 

“ tax.’ This is no doubt very clearly put, and the Economist no j 
“ doubt accepts the former, but why does Mr. Knight lose liis , 

<> temper when reminded that he is not a friend of the poor j 
*i cultivator ? The whole brunt of the land revenue falls upon tho : 

<• poor, Rad the increase of such revenue means the increase of 
“ their burden, while the tax upon incomes is a tax upon the rich 
“ alone. The Economist would tax the poor and save the rich, 
and then take credit for being a friend of the foimer.” 

8 OCT. 


But the Economist distinctly rooommendad the retention e# the 
inoome-tax upon the rich, as a sort of equivalent to the soft-tax 
upon the poor. The Amritsar Bazar is in error in supposing the 
land revenue to be a tax upon the poor. It is a tax upon no 
class whatever. Our contemporary sees around him nothing but 
a rack-rented tenantry under the private landlorde of Bengal. 
Now our simple objeot is to prevent that system' growing up 
anywhere else in India. Unduly low assessments necessitate 
a general income-tax, while the/ directly fend to create the mid 
dleman olass that ruin agriouiture wherever they exist. 


If, says the Delhi Gazelle, “the people of Agra, Allahabad, or 
any other town prefer indirect taxation, why insist upon direct t 
If the tax on grain be, say, one anna per maund, and realises, 
say, Rs. 20,000, and the revenue of the Municipality falls off in 
consoquonoe of the late Government orders by Rs. 10,000, why 
not raise the tax on grain to an anna-and-o-half per maund, 
and tho deficiency is made up without further trouble by a 
method tho people would prefer to a houso-tax. If funds are need¬ 
ed and must be raised, surely it is the wiser plan to realise them 
in a way most agreeable to the people. If the tax on grain 
were raised oven ten per cent., we feel suro they would prefer it 
to paying half that by direct taxation. They abhor and dread 
the visits of tho tax-gatherer,—and who can blame them ! 
Taking a commonsonse viow of tho matter, and bringing into 
calculation the protection and the wishes of tho people who have 
to be taxed, there can be no truthful denial from experienced 
people that indirect and not direct taxation should be the rule 
in India. Asa case in point, how hateful to the natives in Can¬ 
tonments is the one-anna tax, but if it were realised by an 
increase of tho grain-tax they would pay their one anna each per 
month without a murmur.” 

Is there any roply to this ? We confess tliat we know of none : 
and as to the economists, we affirm positively that they justify 
tho demand of the Delhi Gazette. The authorities of the 
science woukl not dream of forcing direct taxes upon a country 
like this, and wore they appealed to, and the case exactly 
stated, would to a man recommend reliance upon indirect 
sources. Tho way in which tho abstract principles of the 
science are ridden to death in India is simply shocking. 


According to the fifth number of the “ Statistical Abstract'' 
relating tJBritish Indio, the total value of Imports and Exports, 
including treasure by soa, from and to foreign countries, during 
the last ten y cars, has been as follows ;— 


Years ended. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

rise] 

34.]7<>.7M 

34,09 ‘,184 

<68,26 *.947 

rJ i«ea .. 

37,272,417 

37,"“0,397 | 


&J 1801 

41,141. id 

49,970,785 


'l 1804 

60,1 *8,171 

19,996,884 


c 180.5 

42,611,27a 

•9,4 71,791 


" U«6<] .. 

6O,la6..)20 

97,650,475 


11 Mouths. 




H ( 1867 . 

43,275,078 

44,291,4C7 


$ J 1889 

47,128,221 

61,527,689 


* >, 1869 . 

6',9.5 1.191 

63,7 6 83*1 


n U37U •. • 1 

16,882,399 

53,613,727 


1 

£457,693.068 

_£527,123,123 



Two facts lying upon the surface of these figures scern 
worthy of remark. In the first place, the exports of the lanf; 
ten years have averaged it seems nearly £53,000,000 sterling 
a year, whilfi the gross amount of the land revenue during tho 
same has beon but £20,000,000. Thus the land of Indu 
has yielded sufficient produce to maintain first of all, its own 
producers, the agricultural 3-5ths of the population ; in tho nexr. 
place, it has yielded supplies enough to maintain the urban 
population of the country about CO,000,000 in number ; and in 
addition to all this, it has yielded between fifty and sixty 
millions a year of produce for export to other lands. And yet 
tho land revenue must be stationary, and cannot be increased 
without oppression. The second remark is the fact that the 
imports have fallen short of tho exports by £70,000,000, or 
seven millions sterling a year. In reality, the deficit is more 
than double that Bom. For from the imports must be deducted 
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the whole of the Railway Capital imported during the period; 
the amount of publio debt incurred in England during the 
ton years ; and the amount of the debt of India transferred from 
India to English holders. And yet with these facts staring 
iis in the faee, we have a party amongst us who affect to 
regard the expression of any concern about the deficiency as 
r-sedless, if not disloyal to the regime under which the pheno¬ 
menon arises. 


The last Spectator to hand, contains a striking testimony, 
and we think a very alarming one to the deadly mischief boing 
wrought in the country by the attempt to force the system of 
direct taxation upon the people. A correspondent signing 
himself Anglo-Indtan sends the following translation of a Bengali 
song to our contemporary, assuring him that it is boing widely 
disseminated amongst the people of the Lower Provinces. Let 
the reader note the words we have italicized, and call to mind 
the Lieutenant-Governor's recent minute upon the shockingly 
oppressive manner in whioh the income-tax is being levied upon 
the ryot:— 

The fruit of so uuoh labour, the blood of the bodies of the people— 

T&kiag this to preeerre their rule—whs* sort of Rreatuosa is this r 
This is killing a oow to supply a Brahmin with shoes ; 

The ory of the Ryots is like thst of a frog in the mouth of a snako. 

The aeeeetort are their grandfathers’ fathers. Instead of a handful, they fill 
their arms; 

Coming on the poor, like the King of Death; they go from village to village. 

As a water-melon whioh may be bold in the hand, contains seven handfulls 
of seeds, 

So these ekwf fellows get ten rupees, when the income-tax it one rupee only. 

The tax need to be on the lands then it fell on water, and oh, mother ! what will 
the end be? 

Thus thinking the wind flew away in terror, saying, " By and bye they will 
eelse me too by the hair of the head." 

If this be to in time of peace, when war comet our very livet will be taken ; 

If the watercourses are dry in winter, summer will bring death ; 

When the word it given our fortune* Jlow to the treasury, 

As a child might to its nurse’s arms when she calls. 

Lord Lawrence's reign being over, we thought that trouble was past. 

Fast is it P or but coming P Any one may see, 

The dark age is only beginning,—what will be our fate hereafter P 
Lord Mayo T « voice is heard. The soul trembles with fear. 

When the grievances of the people begin to take this form, 
danger is not far off. And what is it all for ? The astounding 
folly of attempting to substitute the barbarous finance of our own 
land, for such it really is, in lieu of the ancient fiscal system of 
this country. “ The tax ” say the ballad Bingera “ used to be on 
the land. Now they tax “water,” meaning everything, and let 
loose “ the assessors ” upon us. Do the advocates of an in¬ 
come-tax and a house-tax understand the people’s meaning ? Or 
will they discern it only in the light of a new rebellion 7 “ The 

tax used to be on the land”. And we are a public enemy for 
advising that it should remain there. 


The Pioneer misreads tlio article upon Iudian banking in 
the last number of this journal, and uses the word 1 discount 1 in 
a aenae foreign to its technical meaning. Our contemporary 
seems to confound the conduct of the internal exchanges of the 
country with what mercantile men mean by the business of 
‘ discount’. Thus he vindicates the State Banks by saying that 
“ they have supplied a great commercial want is evident * * 
“ from the great fall in the rates of discount on bills, which 
“ has taken place since up-country branches of these Banks 
“ were established.” No doubt. The substance of our com¬ 
plaint is that while the State Banks do little or nothing but 
internal exchange, and the Joint Stock Banks little or nothing, 
but foreign exchange , banking business proper—that is the 
circulation amongst the workers of the community of the un¬ 
employed money, which every man thinks it necessary to keep 
in hands for his immediate wants—is unknown in this country. 
The amount of idle money thus utilized and turned to account 
id home, is estimated at £400,000,000, while in India no at¬ 
tempt whatever is made to utilise it, as a stimulus to indus¬ 
try. All the banking the country knows, in bo far as Euro¬ 
peans are concerned, is Exchange banking, or advancing on 
Government securities ; while the native industry of the country 
is held in bonds by a race of native Bowcars, called bankers 
by courtesy, who charge anything from 15 up to 600 per cent, 
interest for their advances. 


America at present seems to be the onlyoountry that under¬ 
stand the enormous producing power that a nation possesses, 
when its workers are given the means of working. Good banking 
means, we think, the careful and intelligent and courageous 
assistance of the worker; and it is simply unknown in India. 
The Government is happily going to begin a reform, as the great 
landlord of the country, by means of its Land Improvement Bill, 
under the provisions of which, the enterprising cultivator—-the 
skilled human brain and human hand—will set to work to 
build himself a well, or a bund, or some other work, for want 
of which his industry is now foiled, and himself reduced for 
half the year to idleness. What the Government is thus 
going to do for the land it is the business of enlightened bank¬ 
ing to do for the city. Losses must, and of course will come, 
but in the main every interest will gain by such enterprise, 
for “ in all labour there is profit.” It is “the talk of the lips” 
that tendeth to poverty, not the hard work of a man, however 
misdirected his energies may sometimes prove to be. 


The correspondence that has been opened with Mr. Mill on 
the subject of the Municipal taxes of Bombay suggested to the 
oditor of this journal the propriety of the dispute being officially 
referred to recognized authorities at home, and we are glad to 
say that the Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Crawford, has con¬ 
sented, at our request, to submit the whole question of our 
Municipal taxation to the authorities to whom we have ineffec¬ 
tually challenged the Times of India to appeal. The case for 
opinion will not be sent in the dark to Mr. Mill, nor to any 
other authority for the purpose of snatching a judgment from 
them by misrepresenting the true state of matters, but will be 
placed in the hands of the Justices for approval before it is 
submitted. “ The m&BS of capitalized selfishness,” and “ the 
brute force of wealth and numbers” [e.g., the 0,000 hut-owners] 
that wo have “ champion ized” so long, are now, it may be 
hoped, in a fair way to their final overthrow. The refusal of 
the Times of India to publish the letter addressed to Mr. Mill 
upon this subject, is cortainly suggestive of anything but what 
is creditable. 

Our contentions concerning the Bombay Municipality, as 
everyone knows who has paid any attention to the dispute, 
have been, and are simply these :— 

I. —That the house-tax of Bombay is not the house-tax of political 

economists at all, but an income-tax upon one description of 
property only, and therefore unjust. 

II. —That were it a house-tax (1) it ought not to fall on the owner 

but the occupier ; and (2) that it ought not to be screwed up 
in the way contemplated by the Municipal Act. 

HI. —Thic the statistics of our population prove in the most abso¬ 
lute manner that we cannot tax our community equitably by 
the system of direct rates, but by indirect taxation only. 

IV—That both the wheel-tax and water-rate are levied in the 
same nnjust way as the house-tax. 

V. —That the Municipal expenditure, so far from being excessive. 

requires to be indefinitely increased, for 

(1.) Providing tho island witu a proper rate supply: 

(2.) The following 8&nitary measures :— 

(a) Removal of the coooanut plantation. 

(b) Giving lungs to the native towns. 

(c) Pilling up the fever swamps at Worlee. 

VI. —That while these works should be set about instantly, their 

original cost should be defrayed by loons. 

Now wo are quite ready to submit these six propositions 
and their proof to the judgment of any authorities in England 
that may be nominated, and the Municipal Commissioner, with 
a proper sense of tlio responsibility resting upon him, has agreed 
to this reference. Both the Bombay Journals meanwhile declare 
the appeal to be “ a wild goose-chase/ 1 and oppose it. Very 
creditable certainly. Tho Star of India, the Cinderella of 
these ancient, ugly sisters, has throughout the controversy 
maintained an independent and honest attitude of enquiry, 
and will have its reward in the respect of the local public. 
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INCIDENCE OF THE RATES IN ENGLAND. 

(From the Spectator.) 

There is Another formidable difficulty in the nature of the 
local revenues. We suppose it is quite sound as a matter of 
theory that in adjusting the taxation of a country where certain 
charges are made local and others Imperial, the whole may be 
considered together, and only the general incidence of the 
combined buraen thought of in striving at equality. But as 
a matter of fact, with the charges in different localities varying 
in intensity, it becomes necessary to adjust Imperial taxation 
equally by itself, and then adjust local taxation in a similar 
manner. But this is a literal impossibility, and as regards 
local taxation is not even attempted by our present, system. 
An inoome-tax is the most obvious expedient, but the prac¬ 
tical difficulties of a local income-tax have made it fail every- 
where—-in Scotland, in America, and in past times in England, 
the original intention in fixing the basis of the poor-rate having 
obviously been to strike equally at every source of income. 
Perhaps an octroi in large townB would be i he best agency, and 
we do not see, at any rate, why an octroi on alcohol levied with 
an Imperial tax, and perhaps a duty on one or two other 
articles of general consumption or luxury, should notsuooeed ; 
but we suppose an octroi of any sort is too much discredited 
to be considered. There remains only the rating tax on real 
property, to which the objections are innumerable,—the most 
dangerous, we believe, being just this, that there is no popular 
agreement respecting ite incidence, while, according to the best 
theory, its real incidence is very different from that in¬ 
tended by the law. The law intends that the burden shquld 
fall on the occupier, but taxes on rental, say economists, 
fall on the oumer, only touch the occupier remotely 
and indireotly, and in the case of property occupied 
for business will fall on the consumer, who may not 
reside in the locality at all, if the owner's rent is not diminished. 
How can a tax of this description answer any purpose of a local 
tax falling equally, apd stimulating the inhabitants of a locality 
to look after its administration P The mischief of waste in 
administration may be prevented so long as the belief is general 
among the occupiers in a locality that they pay the rates, but 
the inequalities on this theory cure unendurable, while the ox- 
eitement and disoontent are aggravated by the inconsistent 
complaint of the owner that he is the real sufferer. In large 
towns, we fear, specially in the metropolis, the actual mischief 
•f waste doeB arise, because the ocoupiers, as a class, are finding 
out that they have little real interest in the rates. The whole 
burden is little compared with the rent and other charges which 
occupation of a house involves, and they get rid of the subject 
most easily by thinking of rates as rent. We see, then, in this 
unsatisfactory nature of the only local form of taxation we have 
or can devise, another danger of local self-government. Unless 
there is a good equal tux, a principal object of leaving certain 
. matters for government to localities will not be answered at all, 
p* <*nd the present rates, though the arguments against them 
would not justify their total abolition—they might be retained 
for State purposes—are hardly defensible as local impositions. 

Not *—We commend this artlole and in particular the words we have itali¬ 
cised to tho attention of the local publicists of Bombay.— Ed. I. E. 


OCTROI IN THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 


{From the Pioneer.) 

The action of Sir William Muir’s Government in this matter is 
beyond candid censure. There is danger in everything, to escape which 
our only resource is precaution. The question is really whether the 
North-West Government has, or has not, made reasonable provision 
against the abuse of the octroi ? And on this count we believe any com¬ 
petent jury in these Provinces would give the Government a verdict of 
acquittal jwithout leaving the box. Sir William Muir has in the first place 
framed very stringent rules (for the exemption of articles not intended for 
use or consumption within the bounds of the Municipality or re-exported 
within a reasonable interval) which if obeyed quite preclude the possibi¬ 
lity of the abuse in question; sad in the next place a very stringent test is 
applied to ascertain that they actually are obeyed. Speaking generally, 
the Codes of the North-Western Provinces' Municipalities provide that, 
whqu goods are brought to the barrier, the importer shall be caHed on 
t<> declare whether they are designed for consumption or exportation, 
immediate or eventual. If the goods are declared for immediate ex¬ 
portation, they are allowed to pass the barrier without payment of duty 
under the protection of a pass, in whioh the time allowed for carriage 
through the town, generally 48 hours, is entered. If the goods are to 
be detained for any length of time in unbroken bulk, the Commit¬ 
tee provide bonded ware-houses in which the merchant can store 
his property, "paying a fee just sufficient to cover expenses. 
Lastly, if the importer, having paid duty on artioles declared 
for use or consumption, should subsequently change his mind 
and re-export any portion of tho consignment, he hal nothing 


to do hut to satisfjr the Committee that he has paid duty on the goods 
re-exported, when a draw-back must be granted. The above is of 
course a mere outline of the usual rules. Details vary according to the 
circumstances of the Municipalities. But whatover may be the opinion 
as to the possibility of confining octroi duties to articles of use or con¬ 
sumption only, it must he allowed that, if a merchant ever does pay tax 
on goods in transit under the system here described, or if, having paid the 
duty, he fails to demand a refund for goods re-exported, tho 
blame rests not with the Committee, or with the Government, or with 
the rules, but with the merchant himself ; and the only explanation 
can be that in moat oases the duty is so trilling that tho merchant 
does not care whether he pays it or not, at any rate that prefern 
to pay it rather than comply with the few very rimplo for- 
nudities required to obtain exemption. Certainly if the levy of 
octroi duties were any appreciable oheok on his trade, there would be 
no suoh indifference on the part of the trader. The seoond precaution 
is, as we have said, the application of a test, to see whether ime first has 
been carried out. Oetrio receipts are carefully examined and compared 
year by year, place by place, article by article. If the accounts of A 
Committee show that more food is supposed to be consumed, or more 
cloth used, than would suffice for the wants of the known population, 
we plausibly infer that goods in transit are taxed. Then, either tho 
rules are made more stringent, or the goods are struck out of the tariff. 
Of course, the VAlueof the supplementary precaution mainly depends on 
the care with which Municipal returns are examined in the central 
office. But as each Committee is well aware that suspicion of 
neglect in these particulars would be enough to deprive the Munici¬ 
pality of the principal sources of its income, Government enlists on 
the side of free trade the local interests which would otherwise be 
opposed to it. Moreover, it is certain that, if the rules restricting the 
imposition of octroi were ineffective, or those chocks which provide re¬ 
dress were so complicated as to be burdensome, the native journals, 
which have quite a genius for complaining, would not be ooy to raise 
their voices in piteous lamentation ; but os a matter of foot not one 
Hingle shriek of the many which every week arc piercing the heavens, 
has ever been raised on this subject. It is therefore generally believed 
in these tienightod North-West Provinces that such transit duties as 
escape the stringency of the rules, the vigilance of the Government, 
and the efforts of the Committees themselves, are so insignificant as to 
exercise no influence whatever, good or bad, on the internal trade of 
the country. De minimis non curat lex. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT- 


SUSPENSION OF THE ORDERS OF SIR C HARLES WOOD AND SIR 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 

An extra supplement to the Gazette of India publishes some 
highly important papers relating to the proposed extension of 
the Permanent Settlement throughout India. 

No. 24, dated India Office, London, the 20th July 1871. 

From Her Majesty's Secretary of Stats for India, to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

I have considered in Council the despatch of your Excellency 
in Council, numbered 7, and dated the 26th of May, with which 
you transmit a collection of very importaut papers oil tho settle¬ 
ment of tho land revenue in the North-Western Provinces. You 
refer me especially to your despatch to the Lieutenant-Goyernor 
of the North-Western Provinces of the 26th May, for the reasons 
which led you to concur with Sir William Muir in the opinion 
that it has been clearly proved that the conditions hitherto laid 
down for the admission of districts in India to a permanent 
settlement aro insufficient, and if acted on would lead “ to most 
serious and certain injury to the future interests of the public." 
Y ou inform me that you have thought it necessary to request 
the Lioutenant-Govemor to reconsider the whole question, and 
you express the hope that I shall agree with you that tho orders 
contained in Sir Stafford Northcote’s despatch of the 23rd of 
March (No. 15) 1867, should be held in abeyance. 

After a careful perusal of the despatch to which you have 
referred me, Her Majesty's Government has no hesitation in 
assenting to the proposal of your Excellency in Council, and 
authorises your Government at once to suspend All proceedings 
towards the permanent settlement of any district, until the re¬ 
sults of the reconsideration, in all its bearings, of this momentous 
question, together with the opinions of your Government thereon 
shall have been laid before me. 


No. 26, dated India Office, London, the 27 th July 1871. 

From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Referring to my despatch on the 20th instant, No. 24, expres¬ 
sing my readiness to agree to the proposal of your Excellency in 
Council for suspending tho orders severally issued by Secretaries 
Sir Charles Wood, Earl do Grey and Ripon, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, which allowed the introduction of a permanent settle¬ 
ment on certain conditions in such districts as might be fit for 
it, I have to inform you that the Select Committee of the House 
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.,f ('oinmons on Indian Finance, in the report which they have 
l.rd before the Houso of Commons, have stated:— 

" Vom Committee have, however, been muoh impressed with the 
I* idfttire which has been laid beforo them respeeting the directions 
which were givon by the Secretary of State for Indie in Council, in the 
v car 1892, to extend the system of permanent settlement of the land 
i cvenue prevailing in some of the Bengal provinces to other porta of 
India. 

“ They have not yet been able to reoeive the evidence of those by 
v>. lu>m the directions ^wern cither recommended or issued. Whilst, 
therefore, they abnUin from expressing any opinion on the question, 

1 bey think it i i‘{ht that the attention of the Secretary of 8tate for India 
in Council should hu called to this evidence, in order that he may recon¬ 
sider the ftuhject, and in the meantime determine whether stops should 
not be taken to suspend any further proceedings to oarry out the despatch 
‘•i’ his predecessor." 

I need not impress upon your Excellency in Council the 
importance of Her Majesty’s Government being placed in a 
position to form a judgment upon this important subject, so soon 
an you shall have fully woighed the additional evidence which is 
to be furnished to you by the Lieutenant-Governor of tho North- 
Western Provinces. 


CURRENCY AND EXCHANCE. 


THE INDIAN BULLION BUSINESS. 

[ From the Financier. ] 

Tmc business with India in bullion, particularly bar silver, 
b ung a very extensive one, Homo remarks upon it, with special 
reference to the weights, calculations, and the London market, 
?n*y be of interest. 

The weights for gold and silver in British India are aS fol¬ 
lows*— 

1 Tola .. — 12 Mashas 

1 Masha -- 4 Ration. 

1 Ruble .. — 4 Uliana. 

One tola is equal to 180 grains of troy, or *375 decimal of one 
ounce troy, being theoxaot weight of one silver rupee, which, at 
the price of silver at. 60|d., would bo, without mintage and other 
c barges, 22*529 ponco, according to the following formula :— 

Query —How many pnneo. I rupee. 

1 rupoo weight* .. 37# ounces troy. 

12 ounces .. 11 ounces lino Indian standard. 

37 ,, .. 40 „ English „ 

1 ounce coeta. = 60| ponce. 

Tlit* “Company’s” standard is thus ?i or i^r^i both ^ or 

gold and silver ; and, as f.u* as gold is concerned, is therefore 
equal to the English standard. Silver, however, is 2 penny¬ 
weights worse, or 220 Indian standard against 222 English 

(standard, or J* 1 *, Indian standard against ^ English standard. 

The Calcutta Mint makes a charge of 1 per ceut. to private 
persons for coinage of gold. The seignorage of silver rupees is 
equal to about 2 per cent., and the melting charges are 1 per 
miile. The remedy for gold is2£ per mills, and for silver 3 per 
inille, for fineness and woight ; lOOjrs. are paid by the Mint 
against every 100 tolus of fine silver. The value of tho Mohur 
m gold t i9 15rs., and is equal in weight aud fineness. Its actual 
value, 'without consideration of charges, would be about 
1 1. 9*r. OJd. sterling, according to the subjoined formula :— 

Query ,—How many shillings I Mohur. 

If 1 Mohur weight.. -- 37 J ounces, 

1 ounoe troy costa. 7;} shillings. 

The following is the formula for finding the rate of exchange 
through the price of bar silvor:— 

Query*— How many pence -- 1 Rupee 

l>Si Re. .... 1 <> Tolus fine silver. 

1 Tola. .. - 0375 ounces 

37 ounces fine ... . — 4' ounces standard, 

I onnoe.. .. ... .. —- 6 *| pence. 

Making the price 23* 132 pence. 

The next formula gives the reversed opeiation, through the 
medium of tho exchange for u eight” paper. 4 

Query—"Rem many pence.^ 1 ounce standard. 

4» ounces standard . . ~ 37 ounces fins. 

«*375 ounces. -- 1 T >ia. 

Tolas .... . ^ 1 *61 Rjpoea. 

l Rupee. ... 2q leiue. 

Giving about 90 g pence. 

These circulations being without consideration of freight, in- 
euianoe, Ac., it is necessary to apply them as follows, if they are 
to be included 

Seignorage . .. "ay 2 per cent, 

P*rieght. .. 1 %» „ 

laanmaec . *> ,, 

MoMng . -ic !. 

Remedy. 03 

sundry txpeasH . (7 „ 

3.0}jpee -eat 


Deduct herefrom 1/1 11th, representing the 14 worseness*’ of the 
Indian Standard in comparison with our own; then multiply the 
result by 180/480 grainB, thus:— 

Charges.3*M per seat. 

“ Worseness 11 l/lllth, or 9 per wflto. *W „ 

Then add to London price of silver¬ 
s')} .- evtts 

3*03 per cent., or . 1*840 

01474 


Multiply by 180/480 $ — 23.424 exohange on India. 


THE LAND 


VICEREGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

The Council met at Simla, on Thursday, the 28th Spetember. 

Present. —His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, K.P., G.M.s.1. presiding; Ilia Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief, u.c b., G.c.s.i.; the Hon. John Strucliey ; the llon'ble 
Sir Richard Temple, K.c.8.1. ; the lion’ble J. Fitzjames Ste 
plion, q. c. ; the llon’ble B H. Ellis ; Major-General the Hon'ble 
H W. Norman, c. n.; the Hou'ble F. It. Cockerell and tin* 
Ilou’ble It. E. Egerlon. 

LAND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

The llon’blo Mr. Htruchey moved that the report of the Select 
Committee on the biil to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to advances of money by the Government for the improvement 
of l«*nd be taken into consideration. He said that this bill was 
ossentially the sumo as when it was published some months 
ago, when it was referred to a Select Committee. But there 
lmd boon one important change. It was formerly proposed that 
it should be applicable to Northern India only, whereas the 
Committee now recommended that it should be extended to the 
whole of British India. 

The Council would remark that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in a former debate upon this bill, expressed a wish that 
it should apply to that Province. The Bombay Government had 
stated its approval of the bill, and its desire that it should be 
extended to the Bombay Presidency. The Madras Government, 
while retaining the general objections to the measure which it 
formerly urged, had stated that if the bill was made applicable 
to the rest of Indio, it whlied to be made applicable to the 
Madras Presidency also. Under these oircurnstances the Coun¬ 
cil would probably have no hesitation in accepting the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee, aud in extending the bill to the 
whole of British India. 

He need not say much about the objects of the bill, because they 
had been fully stated on former occasions. In regard to the 
main principles of this measure, there was no novelty in it. It 
was a consolidation of the old tucoavee laws, with some impor¬ 
tant amendments. 

It ought, he thought, to be remembered to the credit of the 
British Government of the last century in India, that it recogniz¬ 
ed by few the principle now acted upon with so much advan¬ 
tage at honre, under the Laud Improvement Acts, that it was 
tho duty of the State to make use of its resources in encouraging 
and developing agricultural improvement. The old regulations 
for which it was proposed to substitute the present bill, had not, 
he believed, in any Province, been applied on any defined and 
organized system. Their application had mainly depended on 
the opinions or zeal of individ nd officers of the Government. 
Nor would it have been easy to introduce such a system, 
for the provisions of the existing law were, to some extent, 
unsuitable and obsolete. For instance, if the law were 
strictly acted upon, which be believed it never was, 
they would have to charge twelve per cent, interest on all ad¬ 
vances. What they required was a well-organized system under 
which the Government should encourage, by loans granted on 
the security of the land to bo improved, the construction of sim¬ 
ple works of agricultural improvement, such as wells, tanks, 
minor watercourses, and so forth. The Government was now 
grndually covering India with great works of irrigation on a scale 
unknown in any other part of the world, but no proper provi¬ 
sion had hitherto beeu made for the encouragement of the hum¬ 
bler hut hardly less valuable doss of works to which this bill 
referred—works which would be constructed by the landed pro¬ 
prietors and occupiers themselves. 

The present measure brought with it no financial risk, and 
imposed no charges whatever on the revenues of the State. 
Government would make advances at a somewhat increased rate 
of interest over that which it itself had to pay, but still at a lower 
rate than money could be borrowed at from other parties and be 
presumed that these advances, Would ordinarily be made, or 
might, with perfect propriety, lie made from the money borrow¬ 
ed for reproductive work*. 
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Those works would be so simple that there could be no' doubt, ! 
muder proper management, of their reproductive character. The ; 
security for re-payment would, in almost every case, be the land 
itself on which the improvement was made. He only wished : 
that they had some such sort of local and well-defined security 
for the repayment to the State of the charges incurred on the 
great works of Canal irrigation executed by the Government 
itself. There was no doubt that they ought to bavo such securi¬ 
ty, aud he believed that at some future time they would get it.. 
This, however, was not aquestiou be need dwell upou now, as it 
might perhaps, before long, oome up for consideration before the 
Council, when the Canal bill was being proceeded with. 

Hitherto, advances of thin character had only been made to 
the proprietors of the land to be improved. Under the present 
bill, advances, under certain circumstances, might also be made 
to tenants ; but the consent (either expressed or implied) of the 
landlord would be always necessary, unless the Collector should 
be satisfied that the tenant possessed in the land an independent 
aud transferable interest which would furnish by itself, without 
reference to the landlord, a sufficient security for the re-payment 
of the loan. 

The Government would make rules as regards all details not 
expressly provided for in the bill. 

Tho praotice laid down in the old regulations which had been 
found perfectly successful in protecting the Government against 
loss, was also introduced into this measure, namely, that advan¬ 
ces would be recoverable as arrears of land-revenue. 

Ho hoped that if this measure became law, it would prove the 
startiug point of a system uuder which benefits of the greatest 
possible value might be conferred upon the country. 

In conclusion, he hod only to say that he desired to thank liis 
Hon’ble friend, Mr. Cockerell, for the very great assistance which 
he bad given in framing and in improving this bill. From the 
time when it was first brought forward, his Hon’blo friend had 
taken much interest in the measure, aud they had iu a groat 
degree to thank him for the satisfactory form in which ho (Mr. 
Strachey) thought it was now placed before the Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir R. Temple said that he entirely agreed iu tho 
remarks of his Hou. friend, Mr. Strachey. The Financial Depart¬ 
ment concurred heartily iu the bill. The advances provided 
uuder the bill would be made, of course, from the cash balances, 
and the cash balances consisted partly of the results of imperial 
taxation and partly of Bums raised by loan. Now, how was it 
possible to spend such balances more properly than in stimulat- 
iug aud assisting agriculture—the only reliable field for taxation l 
The security for these advances was the best possible—the very 
land that was to be improved. He agreed that it was highly 
desirable that similar security should be provided iu the case of 
Canals; any such proposal would certainly have his (Sir K. 
Temples) support. As to tho rate of interest it would always be 
such os to fully recoup the Governmeut for all expenses connect¬ 
ed with the loan ; no fraction of any such expenses would fall on 
the general tax-payer. In former times some small advances 
might have beeu made without interest, on tho principle, he 
supposed, that land-revenue not expended might, with propriety, 
be spent on the land-owner from whom it was derived. But 
the principle was one that obviously could not be generally 
carried out. Those who borrowed should, as a rule, pay mterest ; 
apd this being so there was no need for the short periods in which 
under the old system these loans were re-payable. These short 
periods had, to a great extent, neutralized the value of the advance, 
because an agriculturist found himself obliged to repay the loan 
before he began to reap any ad vantage from the improvement effect¬ 
ed. Now that a mau would pay fair interest, there would be no need 
for any such hurry. It was far better that the people should bor¬ 
row of Government than from their own countrymen on what in 
any civilized country would be regarded as exorbitant rates. It was 
a great duty to encourage saving and to lead tenants, as well as 
landlords, instead of hoarding their savings, hiding them in a. 
napkin, melting them down into ornaments, or burying them 
in the ground, to apply them as capital to reproductive purposes, j 
in compliance with the sound principles of political economy, j 

His Exoellency the Commander-in-Chief wished to say a few ' 
words on a measure which he cordially approved. It was fair, 
he thought, to credit the officers of the Irrigation Department 1 
with the credit of having started the system of Government ad¬ 
vances for agricultural improvements. Thirty or forty years ; 
ago, Canal officers hod appreciated the wants of the country in 
tikis particular, and had inaugurated the system of advances , 
which be was happy to see was now about to be made tho sub¬ 
ject of express legislative enactment. It was honourable, he 
thought, to the Irrigation Department thus early to have recog¬ 
nized and endeavoured to meet the wants of the people in so im¬ 
portant a particular. 

His Excelloncy the President sxid— u I cannot allow the bill to 
pass without expressing my satisfaction at the prospect of its 
immediately becoming law. 

1 “Ever sinoe I have been in India I have been most anxious 
that the system under which tuccavi advances have for years j 
been made, should be systematized and rendered more beneficial. 


“ I may say that one reason why I have taken suoh an interest 
in the matter as regards India, is that during a great part of my 
life, I have beep engaged either in legislation on cognate sub¬ 
jects, or in the direct workiug of similar laws to that which 
we are now passing. 

. u In Irelaud, a system of Government advances has been in 
operation for many years to tho great benefit of the country. 1 
may say for the satisfaction of my Hon’ble colleague, the Fiuanoial 
Member of Counoil, that the system has been carried on through^ - 
out the entire period of the famine without the smallest loss to 
the Government, as well as I recollect. From the last returns 
I see that the sum now advanced is considerably more than two 
millions, and the arrears of principal and interest amount to 
something like £530. 

u The whole system works like clock-work, with great advan¬ 
tage to the couutry, and without the smallest risk of present 
or future loss to tne State. 

“ Iu England, whore it has 110 b been thought neoessory to 
establish a Government system of loans, many Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment have been passed to enable private individuals aud compa¬ 
nies to carry out almost the same system ; aud to companies 
which make these loans, the same facilities for recovery, and tho 
same securities are given as the Government would have thought 
necessary to enact for its own loans. 

“I happened to be connected a little with a company of that 
kind, ana the result was precisely the same as in the case of tho 
Irish Government loans. 

“The suras of money negotiated were exceedingly large, but tho 
re-payments are made to the day, and I do not Believe that the 
company with which I was connected had ever to complain of 
having a single bad account. 

4 There are several other companies of the same kind that have 
been engaged iu the same transactions, and, with the exception 
of some which were not very well managed, tho same satisfactory 
results have generally been obtained. 

u It seems to mo that such a system which has worked so 
well iu other countries, and which is so well known and has been 
so long iu existence in India, must be an immeuso benefit to the 
country, and that if the local Government take up this measure 
iu the spirit that I have—no doubt they will—it will be found 
easy to establish a small and inexpensive organization for work¬ 
ing the provisions of the bill, in case the district officers havo not 
time to give to it due attention. 

“ I think in districts where tho transactions may not be large, 
aud where the system is well kuown, it may be found that 
the district officers can do all that is necessary ; but iu other dis¬ 
tricts, where numerous ov largo work may be desired, aud the 
proprietors are willing to undertake them, that some small spe¬ 
cial organization maybe necessary for a certain class of works, 
and that there will be no difficulty in arranging for their proper 
supervision and completion. 

u There is only one other remark that I wish to make, and 
that is, thfit the Council will perceive the bill is strictly limited 
to loans made for agricultural improvements. 

“ l havo heard it stated thut, by the passing of this bill, the 
Government have announced their intention of withdrawing per¬ 
manently advances for agricultural purposes that may not strictly 
come under the head of agricultural improvements. I can only 
say that this is not the intention of tho Government, and it iH 
possible that there still may be certain loans necessity, parti 
cularly under pressure of fumiuc and distress, such os have been 
given in former years under the tuccavi system, which it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that we should make. There is nothing in this 
bill to prevent this still being done. 

The whole object of the bill is to put on a more systematic- 
footing thq^ system of loans for permanently agricultural im¬ 
provements, which can have no other effect except that of adding 
permanently to the value of the laud and increasing the value of 
the property. 

u I commend this bill to the attention and consideration of 
local Governments, believing that it will not only have the effect 
of benetitting the people, blit it will also bring the Officers who 
are engagedeii carrying out its provisions into a most agreeable 
contact with the people, and iucrcuse those kindly feelings which 
ought to exist between the rulers aud tho ruled.” 

The llon’ble Mr. Stephen observed, with reference to the ob¬ 
servations which had fallen from His Excellouoy the Commander 
iu-Chief, that the principle ot tho bill was by no means a new 
one. 

It has been recognized and acted upon in the early days of the 
British administration. The present bill was in fact a consolida¬ 
tion measure, and replaced parts or tho whole of no less than ten 
regulations which were scattered about tho Statute book in au 
iuconveuient manner, and were, iu some instances, not adapted 
to the present requirements of the couutry. The bill asserted'no 
new principle ; it merely provided for working the old system 
more conveniently and efficaciously. 
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THE INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OP 
CAPACITY BILL, 1871. 


(Gazette of India , September 9 .) 

The following Bill was introduced into the Council of the 
Governor-General of India for the purpose of making Laws and 
•■^Jogulutions on the 5th September 1871, and was referred to 
a Select Committee with instructions to make their report there¬ 
on in four weeks * 

A Bill to regulate the Weights and Measures of Capacity of 
British India. 

Whereas it is expedient t<> provide for the ultimute adoption 
of an uniform system of weights and measures of capacity 
throughout British India ; it is horeby enacted as follows :— 

I. — Preliminary. 

1. This Act may be called “ The Indian Weights and Mea¬ 
sures of Capacity Act, 1871,” and extends in the whole of 
British India. 

77.— Staiulards. 

2. The primary standard of weight shall be i ailed a suer, and 
shall boa weight of metal in the possession of the Government 
of India, equal, when weighed in a vacuum, to the weight 
known in Franco as the kilogramme des arch ices. 

3. The units of weights and of measures of capacity shall 
be :— 

for weights, the Baid socr: 

for measures of capacity, a measure containing one such seer 
of water at its maximum density weighed in a vacuum. 

4. The Govcrnor-General-in-Council may, from time to 
time, by notification in the (Gazette of India, declare the magni¬ 
tude and denominations of the weights apjl measures of capa¬ 
city other than the said units, to bo authorized under this 
Act:— 

Provided that every such weight or measure of capacity 
shall be an integral multiple or integral sub-multiple of one 
of tho units aforesaid. 

The Governor-General-in-Council may, in like manner, revoke 
such notification : 

Unless it be otherwise ordered in any such notification, tho 
sub divisions of all such weights and measures of capacity shall 
bo expressed in decimal parts. 

5. The (iovernor-trcncral-iii (’ouncil may. from time t<» 
time, by notification in the Gazette, of India, define tho limits 
of districts for the purposes of this Act. 

The Loeul Government may, from time to time, by notifica¬ 
tion ill the Official Gazette, define the limits of sub-districts for 
the purposes of this Act. 

(i. Tne Governor-General-in-Council may provide..for such 
districts as he thinks fit, proper primary standards ami sets of 
tho said authorized weights and measures of capacity. 

Such standards shall, for the purposes of this Act, bo deemed 
the standards for such districts. 

7. The Local Government may provide for such sub-districts 
as it thinks tit, copies of such of the said authorized weights and 
measures of capacity as shall bo uecessary to serve as local 
standards in such sub-districts. 

Such local standards shall be deemed correct, until they are 
proved to be otherwise. 

III.— Use of new Weights and Measures of Capacity. 

8. Whenever the Governor-Geneml-iii-( 4 ouncil considers that 
proper standard, weights, and measures of capacity have been 
made available for the verification of the weights and measures 
of capacity to bo used by any Government Offico, or Municipal 
Body, or Kailway Company, the Governor-Genoral-in-Council 
may, cy notification ill the Gazette of India , direct that, after a 
date to Ikj fixed therein, all or any of the weights and measures 
•>f capacity, authorized as aforesaid, shall be used in dealings and 
contracts by such Offico, Body, or Company; and may, in like 
manner, from time to time, alter or revoke such direction. 

9. After the dato fixed in any notification under section 
eight, all dealings and contracts had and made by the Officers, 
Bodies, or Companies, mentioned in such notification, for any 
work to be done or goods to bo sold or delivered by weight or 
measure of capacity shall, in the absence of a special agreement 
to the contrary, be deemed to be lmd and made according to' 
the weights or measures of capacity directed in such notifica¬ 
tion to be used by such Officers, liodios, or Companies, 

IV .— Wardens. 

10. The Governor-!!uncral-in-(Council ami tho Local Govern¬ 
ment, respectively, shall appoint Wardens for the custody of the 
primary and local standards and sets of authorized weights and 
measures of capacity hereinbefore mentioned. 
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The Governor-General-in-Goimcil, or the Local Government, 
respectively, may, at any time, suspend or remove nuyavtch 
Warden and appoint another. 

11. Tho Guvernor-General-in-Cmmeil may, from time to 
time, make rules consistent with this Act for regulating the 
following meters :— 

(a) —The appointment of Warden b ; 

(b) —Tho gu idanco of Wardens in all matters connected with the 
performance of their duties ; 

(c) —Tho provision, replacement, custody and use of the standards; 

(d) —The method of verifying local standards and weights, weigh¬ 
ing machines, ami measures of capacity authorised under this Act, 
anil balances, and of certifying such verification : provided thatsnoh 
verification shall not bo required to be made oftener than^onoe in 
two years; 

The errors which may ho tolerated in weights, weighing ma> 
chines, and measures of capacity authorized under this Act, and in 
balances; 

(/)—Tho shapes, proportions, and dimensions to be given to 
weights, weighing machines, and measures of capacity authorised 
under this Act, and to balances, and the materials of which they 
may bo made; 

(</)—Marking weights and measuros of capacity authorised under 
this Acr, with their several denominations; 

(//) The conditions under which Government Offices, Municipal 
Bodies, and Pailway Companies, shall be subject to inspection and 
verification of tho weights, weighing machines, and measures of 
capacity authorised under this Act, and of the balances used by 
them ; 

(<) -Tho ices to be paid for verifying, correcting, and certifying 
the verification of weights, weighing machines, and measures of 
capacity authorised under this Act, and of balances. 

12. Such rules shall be publishod in the Gazette of India. 

And the Goxerrior-General-iii-tVmncil may, by notification 

in tho Gazette of India, declare that, from and after a day to 
lie named therein, all or any of the said rules shall come into 
force in respect of any Government Office, Municipal Body, or 
Kailway Company, atid thereupon to tho oxtent specified in 
such notification, such rules or rules shall have the forco of 
la tv. 

J3. All Officers of Government, Municipal Officers, Officers 
| and servants of Railway Companies, shall comply with such 
! rules so far as tlioy concern them, and pay such fees as the said 
rules shall prescribe. 

14. Tho Warden may deface, or render incapable of use, or 
refuse lo verify, correct, or mark anythiug so brought, which 
appears to him unfit for verification or correction. 

15. Any of flic nowers and duties e inferred and imposed by 
i this Act on a Warden may be cxeiv sed and porformed by any 

othor Officer whom the Local Government may, from time to 
time, appoint. 

lb. Whoever knowingly counterfeits any mark used by a 
Warden under Section fourteen, shall bo punished with imprison¬ 
ment for a term which may extend to three years, and shall also 
)»e liable to fine. 

17. The Local Government may, from timo to time, preparo 
tables of the equivalents of weights and moasures of capacity, 
otb t than those authorized under this Act, in terms of the 
weights and measures of capacity so authorized, a ul the equi¬ 
valents si* stated, after notification in the local OJicial Gazette, 
shall be doomed the true equivalents. 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND ItEASONS. 

The Indian Weights and Measure’s Act, 1870, having been 
disallowed, it is now proposed to re-enact such portions of that 
Act as were not objected to by the Secretary of State. The 
present Bill is therefore practically a re-enactmeut of Act XL 
of 1870, with the omission of tho provisions which referred to 
measures of length and urea, or authorized Government to com¬ 
pel the adoption of the new weights in particular cases. 


THE FISHERY DIFFICULTY- 


(From the Englishman.) 

The recently appointed Inspector of Fisheries has a very difficult 
task before him. The havoc which as of late taken place among 
the finny tribes of India has been sufficiently attested by official 
reports from every Province of the Empire. But though the fact 
is now admitted, the remedy is by no means clear, in districts 
where the fishermen have been accustomed to pay an annual 
rent for the waters, and where they consequently understand the 
necessity of certain restrictions upon the wasteful destruction of 
a marketable commodity, the difficulties in the way of 1 Fishery 
Law will n*>t bo insuperable. Bnt in a large proportion of 
Indian districts the right of fishing is free to everyone, without 
restriction of any kind. In such districts, fishing passes sooner 
or lutcr from the professional fisher oastes into the hands of the 
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geftftral population, and especially into those of the women and 
children. A general scramble takes place every year during 
the nine, each family trying to get more than its neighbour by 
using nets of a smaller mesh, and each reckless as to how 
many thousand small fry (which would in time grow up into 
good sized fish) is swept into its pot. In short, where the fish¬ 
eries are free to all. only the conscience of the fisherman stands 
between him and this wasteful greed; and, as might be expected, 
conscience in suoh a case pleads ineffectually. 

In some districts the fisheries have during the past few years 
been thrown entirely open to the people. At first the local 
fisher castes were greatly pleased at having uo longer to pay a 
rent, but the geneml scramble for fish soon began to denude the 
waters, and the fisher castes steadily grew poorer and poorer. 

The general population found that it could fish as well as the 
hereditary fishermen, and the latter have in some cases been 
driven to other employments. Shortly after the monsoons sot 
in, as soon as the young fish begin to move about, the peasants 
send their wives and children out with hand-nots and baskets to 
search every pool and sheltered spot for the young fry and breed¬ 
ing fish. Every dovico that can be imagined is put in force; 
uets which would not permit a musquito to pass; cotton cloths ; 
wicker-work traps : baskets ; and every p scatory engine that 
hunger can suggest No sooner do the breeding fish begin to 
pass up the small streams and channels from the main rivers, 
then the openings are stopped with a wicker trap. The 
breeding fish are taken without mercy, and if they were noxious 
reptiles their destruction could not be more eagerly composed. 
The few which escape lay their spawn in nullahs and quiet places 
among the rice-fields, but no sooner do they commence their 
return-journey, then they find the wicker traps reversed, and 
gaping for them in every water-course or channel. The same 
traps likewise catch the small nrey as they attempt to make 
their way to the rivers, and if they linger in the field their de¬ 
struction'™ equally certain. In irrigated tracts, where the hus¬ 
bandman throws the water from a lower to a higher lovel, a 
basket is placed to receive it, and, as it were, strains out all the 
small fry just like a sieve. Nets of the most diverse forms are 
also employed, some fixed, somo Igjld in the hand, and some 
worked in the mud of the rice-fields until not a minnow escapes. 

These effects of throwing open the fisheries without restriction 
to the whole population have of lato years been carefully observ¬ 
ed and registered in Madras. Some time ago the village tanks 
of that Presidency were handed over to the people without 
restriction as to fishing. The result is, that the villagers now 
complain that “ they never knew so few fish, and that the 
decrease is yearly becoming more apparent, and the water more 
depopulated.” This effect is not confined to one locality', but is 
predicable of entire tracts, such as the territory watered by the 
Kalerun river and the whole deltas of the Godavari ami tho 
Krishna. Proceeding northward, a similar diminution of fish 
is found in Orissa. Notwithstanding the check given to the 
consumption by the price of fish having risen 300 per cent, 
within tne past few years, the fishermen state that there is not 
one-eighth of the fish in the rivers now than there were formerly. 
From a paper written some timo ago by T)r. Day, we notice that 
several attempts which he made to ascertain the comparative 
quantity and the species of the river fish in Orissa, emjed most 
disastrously. Fur example, in the Brahmani river, with tho help 
of twenty-nvo fishermen using nets of great longth and of very 
small meshes, only three fishes, weighing ounces were taken 
in a day’s work. The river fishermen ascribe the ruin of tlieir 
craft to the universal destruction of the brooding fishes, and 
the small fry in tha paddy fields, where they arc^ trapped 
without mercy by people belonging to other castes who nave 
rented the finning fowthis purpose. Thcso latter, however, re¬ 
criminate against tho rivor fishermen, and allege, us the cause 
of the admitted extirpation of the finny tribes, tho incessant 
use of tho great river net, 120 yards in length, and with a mesh 
only three-quarters of an inch in circumference ! 

In British Burmah the fish fare even worse. A huge ti iaiv 
gular basket is harnessed to a pair of buffaloes, mid dragged 
across tho swampy rice-fields, so that not an inch of water 
escapes. In Bhort, the fiHh are regularly harrowed. The 
Burmese peasant goes on the principle that if ho spares the 
small fry, his neighbour will not In this way thousands of 
minnows, which in six months would grow to be fine fish, are 
swept away in a single basket, and devoured at a couple of 
mealB. If let alono, these sumo small fry would maintain a 
dozen peasant families fora month in the cold weather. If just 
sufficient restriction could be placed upon the Indian fisheries 
to save the small fry from waste and slaughter, a vast addition 
would be made to tne wealth of the country. In some of the 
Delta districts—for example, in Orissa, which is now suffering 
from a fish famine—the water w6uld become as valuable us the 
land for producing food. At present the universal creed of t he 
Indian fisherman, to whatever caste or religion he may belong, 
is to catch everything that he can to-d^y, irrespective of the 
season* the condition, or the size of the fish, and entirely obli¬ 
vious of the next year’s supply. 


It is only fair to add that in Euglaud a similar recklessness 
at one timo prevailed. The common law was very easy on tho 
subject, and the owners along the river-banks might catch all 
tho fish they could and by whatever means they pleased, so 
long-as they did not absolutely destroy their neighbours’ Bhare 
| in the common piscatory right. They used accordingly to resort 
| to all kinds of the 14 weirs, darns, and fixed engines, with a view 
I to driving every living inhabitant, of the waters into their own 
i net, regardless of the impoverishment of theirnoighbours.” These 

■ are tho words of tho greatest writer on English Fisheries, and 
i although such practises were, strictly speaking, illegal, yet a 
i long series of .stringent statutes were required before they could 

be put a stop to. It. wur not till the decay of tho fisheries threat- 
, ened to deprive the inland population of an important article 

■ of their food, that the English Legislature interfered. At first, 

; indeed, any interference seemed a hardship, and only the ab¬ 
solute necessities of the ease, convinced Englishmen that Qo- 

I vermnout was hound for the public good to restrict the right of 
land-owners along the river-banks to do ,is they pleased with 
• what they hud always considered tlndr private property. Ill 
j short, u Governmoiit. in such cases merely substitutes the know* 

I ledgo and impartiality of the Legislature for tho ignorance and 
the greed of tho private individual. Similar restitutions have 
| from time immemorial been found needful in the pearl fisheries, 

| and are now accepted as legislative necessities in all thickly- 
j populated States. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


COAL IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

lteport from l)r Hunter on the anarch made in several quarters 
i in Southern India, for indications of coat. 

1 Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 20th dune 1871. 
i Bead tho following letter from A. Hunter, Esq., m.d., Suporin- 
! tendont .School of Arts, to the Acting Secretury to tho Board 
of Revenue, dated Madras, ISlfcli Alay 1871, No’. (Jiff — 

1 have tho honour to inform you that, for tho last few months 
a careful search has been continued for mdicati >ns of coal in 
several directions in Southern India, in localities where the 
| miucrals, metals, and the fossils which have been found, appeared 
| to give such indications as arc worthy t.o bo followed up. Those 
j are chiefly enormous deposits of sandstone and freestone, uccom- 
| panied by conglomerates of black limestones, bandiron, and 
1 claystones, interspersed with sulphurets of haul, iron, copper, 
, sulphates of lime and barytes, and other indications or de¬ 
position from st\a water. The search for coal indications has 
| been commenci'd amongst tho soft sandstones to tho north-west 
of Naggery, Pootoor, and Trinutty, and continued amongst the 
fireclays, sandstone, and black limestones extend from the Che- 
| yar river bJ.Coodoor, Cuddapah, Tadputtry, and Gooty to the 
north-west, and in a continuous and almost uninterrupted suc- 
i cession through Nelloro, Gnntoor.tho Pulnaad, and thoKisfcnato 
; Juggiapctt. Be s? warm, and Dowlaishwaram, through all of which 
1 districts, the sandstones run. accompanied through their whole 
; course by noarly the same succession of minerals and metals. 
I These inquiries, which have been kindly aided by the Board of 
Revenue, seem to have operated most favourably in a. 

, way which was not expected, for it bus enlisted tho sympathies 
I of a good many intelligent oflicerR of the Engineering corps, the 
! Department of Public Works, with a host of young Assistant 
Collectors who have in several instances taken a very lively in¬ 
terest in the search for coal and for useful minerals and metals. 
When [ studied Mineralogy and Geology in Edinburgh, under 
Professor Jamieson, and along with Doctors Forbes, Percy, Car¬ 
penter, Bennett, George Wilson, and others, who have since risen 
to eminenco, we were accustomed on Saturdays to make excur 
sions through the Lothiuns, Pccbleslnre, Roxburgh and Fife, col¬ 
lecting minerals, metals, and tbsuils, particularly i hose of the 
coal formations and tho strata both abovo and below llmm. In 
this way I collected many important, minerals, metals, and fossils, 
tho best of wlqyb I brought to India carefully named, labelled) 
and their uses and localities described. On re-visiting England 
and Scotland twelve years ago, I made a point of inspecting 
! ninny of the coul holds and adding some choice specimens of 
coal fossils to my collection. I also brought, out with me several 
1 boxes full of duplicate specimens, both of coal fuasita and of Ihe 
minerals and pictals which accompany thorn. A good many of 
I tho fossils were engraved and nnprepsioi s of them wt ro di.stri- 
| buted along with the sandstones, fireclays, shales, linn-stones, 

! and ironstones in districts where the latter appeared to be pro- 
; mi Ring. The results of those enquiries are no far satisfactory, 
that they have led to the discovery of several important beds of 
fossils, a great variety of sandstones, black lintel tones, and crys¬ 
talline white and coloured marbles, with several gems and metals 
in their matrix. 

The sandstones which are perhaprs the most important of the 
above, both for building purposes and as whetstones, commence 
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within ten miles of Madras at the Red Hills, in thin tracts ac¬ 
companied by fireclays and bandiron with traces of manganese. 
At Stroepermatoor and Kuttapaukum, 27 to HO miles west of 
Madras, the shales, fireclays, and sandstones occur in l»ods of 8 
to 12 feet in thickness, and amongst these have been found on the 
surface silicified wood, the hones and teoth of elephants, and 
amongst the dark superficial black and blue clays, several trees 
^ imperfectly silicified and impregnated with sulphuret of iron. 

”* At Stroepermatoor the trees were perfectly white, dense and 
silicious in the fracture. Nearer Madras they roscinbled lignite, 
but would not burn.* At the depth of 28 to 30 feet, some very 
beautiful impressions of fossil Nouropterios and Dictyopteris 
were found, and subsequently at Alicoor, Messrs. King, and 
Cl. B. Foote of the (Geological Survey discovered impressions of 
several other plants of coalbearing strata as Tacniopteris, 
Paloeoz&raia, Poacites, Taxodites, Pterophyllum and Peiopterin, 
similar to the plants of the Rajmahal and ( hitch coal holds. One 
or two small shells bearing a strong resemblance to spirofers 
were also found by mo embedded in strata of soft aluminous 
shale ; on the strength of those discoveries a boring was made 
by me fourteen yoars ago at Stroepormatoor in search of coal, , 
and five thiu seams of black bituminous shale were bored { 
through, but uo ^ood coal was struck in boflng t<« u depth, of 
180 feet. At Rajah’s choultry thirty -rix miles from Madras, ! 
the bituminous shale was found nearer the surface, resting 
upon Bandstono; at Conjeveram the sandstones attained a 
greater thickness and the same beds appear to extend !>} A root 
to the vicinity of Vellore, whore the sandstones become harrier j 
and denser from tho proximity of gneiss, trap, basalt, and pi uni- I 
tive rocks ; between Coujovcram and Vellore tin* (.’bucklers and J 
Carpentors of Madras proeuro several varieties of whetstone aud 1 
sanclstone for sharpening their tools, but the grandest and most j 
important bods of sandstone commence at Naggory, Pootoor, . 
and Triputty. At Naggory the altered and hardened sandstones , 
whicli are many hundred feet thick seem to have been upheaved 
in bluff perpendicular precipices by rock of gneiss and granite , 
intersected hero and there by dikos of trap and veins of serpen- j 
tine. The sandstones about Naggory and Pootoor are of very 
different colour’s, chiefly pale red, yellow, and white, both in large i 
and small grains, some like quartzite of ilmt\ hardness, and 1 
others coarso grainod and too hard for general use as a building 
stone. In fact thoy bear a strong resemblance to the quartzites 
and sandstones of table mountain at the (.’ape of Good Hope, 
both in tho general outlino of the hills and the mineralogieal 
choractor of the sandstones. Now it is of great importance to 
bear this fact in mind, for since I visited the (’ape on iny home¬ 
ward journey in 1858, extensive beds of coal and diamond con¬ 
glomerates and plum-pudding stones m tho trial or new red 
sandstone formations have been discovered somo miles to the north 
of tabic mountain. At Triputty, 86 miles from Madras, there is a 
similar bluff nearly peri»ondiculur hill of 800 to 1,000 feet of al¬ 
tered sandstone apparently upheaved by gneiss H.J miles ; to the 
north-west of this there is an extensive bed of soft sandstone or 
freestone several hundred feet thick and inning in a .'north-west 
direction for two or three miles. This sandstone is remarkably 
like the freestone of Midlothian and of Mirzaporc, both of which 
occur on the borders of coal fields. 1 docks of it can be procured 
of great length or breadth, but fow of the parallel strata exceed 
8 to 10 inches in thickness alternating with layers of rolled 
pebbles, shales or fireclays and frequent repetitions of soft sand¬ 
stone. jhis seems to bo well suited for building purposes and 
as a circular grindstone for tools or a filtering stone. Search is 
being made in this vicinity by the Collector of North A root for 
fossils. In the canal eutt ngs, 7 miles north-east of Cuddapah, 

Mr. Boyle, the Assistant Collector, has lately found a great varie¬ 
ty of sandstone, slates, shale*, clay, iron-stones with rolled 
pieces of jaspor, hornstone, and hardened limestone from Admu- 
nayapalli, in tho same vicinity he has sent four or five fossils 
which are apparently Silurian, viz, Echinosphacrites punctatus. 
Another Ecninosphaerite or hollow ball surrounded bv radiating 
scales, an ochinite and scvoral i>ortioiis of a Cyamophyllum 
truucatum. A few miles further north of Cuddanah pieces of old 
red sandstone, purple, and gray sandstone porphyry, conglome¬ 
rates, jaspers and mud-coloured ugates have frequently boon sent 
to tho School of Arts by former pupils now employed m tho Kail¬ 
way Telegraph and Revenue Survey Departments. These fossils 
and sandstones probably show that the black slaty limestone from 
the vicinity of Cuddapah, which is now coming into extensive 
use for building purposes in Madras, is older than coal bearing 
strata. Between Cuddapah and Gooty Air. W. S. Foster, ana 
Mr. J. Kalsall, Assistant Collectors, have found four extensive j 
beds of black marble alternating with bods of saudstone and I 
whetstone. The largest bed seems to extend from Tadputtry 
to Talapodatoor. This is the softest and most uniform of these 
black marbles ; it has boen extensively used in both the pagodas 
at Tadputtry, and blocks of it can be quarried of five or six feet 
in breadth by 18 or 20 loot in length. It is a beautiful marble 
for fine carved ornamental work, and resembles the lucullite of 
Italy. At Khondopalpaud another bed of black marble occurs 
oa the sido of a hill tilted up at a considerable angle and dipping 


under an extensive bed of black conglomerate, both of these 
emit a foetid smell when pieces of the marble are rubbed together; 
they resemble the black stink stone of Fife and Derbyshire 
and arc acsompanied by a petrifying spring a chalybeate spring 
and thick deposits of block alluvial soil ;nrom below this sou 
there ooses a dark bituminous substanoe which separates on 
stunding into two layers, one tough and elastic tike India 
rubber, the other like pitch, both of these substances bum llko 
Petroleum but omit a foetid smell. The natives say that 
many thousand bullocks were slain on this level plain 
to appease the anger of some deity, and that the mud 
oil which comes out of tliq soil is tho blood of these bul¬ 
locks I have bad two chatties full of the substance sent to me, 
tho first several years ago by Major Bisset, the second about 
six years ago by Air. Smart, formerly Chief Engineer of tho 
railway, who collected in the same vicinity some very delicate 
impressions of petrified stems and leaves of plants and some 
block, purple, and red conglomerates like those of the diamond 
formations. Those specimens were sent to the Museum. . Two 
other beds of black marble occur betweon Royelchervoo and 
Talapodatoor and near Gooty. The former are soft and*pass 
into shades of purple, green, red, yellow, and white, but the mar¬ 
bles are too uneven in texture to be of use for building or orna¬ 
mental purposes, and the colours are dull and oarthy. In the 
vicinity of Gooty the marbles again become hard, slaty, and 
llinty from the proximity of the granitic aud trap dikes by 
whicli they are tilted up. They are also traversed by veins of 
given and yellow serpentine and white bands of calcareous 
span In this vicinity there seems to have been a great 
deposit of sandstones, diamond conglomerates, andiron ores. 
These extend into tho Kurnool district, and I think it is of 
great cousoquenco that search should bo continued under 
these beds of black marble and diamond conglomerates for 
coal, m 1 believe, tho sandstones of this sories belong to the 
Trias or new red sandstone just above coal. I have tested 
the black marbles of the Ceded districts, and I find that the 
colouring matter in them is chiefly carbonaceous, as they bum 
to a white and contain very little iron ; they also contain mag¬ 
nesia and silica in variable proportions, but they are not so 
hydraulic as tho greenish gftiv magnesian limestones of Kur- 
noo!. .I have lately heard from Colonel Orr that there is an 
I extensive bed of fossil shells between Kurnool and Sultanporc* 
on the Tumboodra, aud that it is probable that they are jurassic, 
and that it was likely to have been in this vicinity that Major 
llisset and the late Dr. Cole found their fossil shells. Major 
Mullins and Colonel Applegath have sent me fine collections of 
true jurassic shells from Kajahmundry, Poongady, and Kar- 
tuiry, and last, week Colonel Farewell sent me a very important 
I fossil impression of a plant like a ealumite between black band- 
| iron and sandstone. This was found by Captain Hasted, of the 
Engineers, at Dowlaishwaram under thick beds of hills of sand¬ 
stone- i have written to recommend immediate search to bo 
made under the black bandiron, as it and tho sandstones aro 
1 \ery similar to those of the Fife and Midlothian coal fields, where 
! 1 have gathered very delicate impressions of calamites and le- 
I pidodendra above coal. Colouol Farowoll has also found black 
! bandiron and sandstones with limestones in the Coimbatore 
| district and an important bed of fossils about five miles from 
| Coimbatore ; these I hope to examine shortly during the holi- 
I days. Mr. J. Boswell has sent a great variety of sandstones, shales, 

| fireclays, limestones, and bandiron from Palnaad, Guntoor, 
i and Datchapilly; and at Chebrolo, in Guntoor, there seems to 
j be an extensive bed of old red sandstone and some very fine 
: gruiiului white marble, samples of those are in the Museum, 
j J have tflso received from tho vicinity of Ganjam a great 
; variety of sandstones apparently, both t^e old and new red, 

! with millstone grit, conglomerates and whetstones. The some 
appear to extend to Rumbah on tho Chilka lake. Mr. F. Min- 
enm has also sent from the vicinity of Gopaulpore the 
fossil tusk of a very largo elephant silicified. Air. G. Toynbee, 
Assistant Collector of Cuttack, has also got for us a fine collec¬ 
tion of the coal fossils, accomjpanying sandstones, and strata 
which have lately been found at the upper end of the Chilka 
lake. From the similarity which most of these sandstones 
bear to those of other coal bearing stratas in Bengal, and in 
Great Britain, I am strongly impressed with the belief that 
coal will bo found iu Southern India, and not improbably below 
some of tho softer sandstones and blaok limestones and along 
with tho clay ironstones. I would therefore recommend that 
the Collectors of North Arcot, Cuddapah, Guntoor, Kurnool, 
and the Ceded districts, and Colonel Farewell, and Captain 
Hasted be requested to continue their search amongst the soft 
sandstones, especially where horizontal beds of ironstones are 
found resting upon them. I have to return thanks to the offioers 
who have already so willingly assisted in the search, and to the 
Hoard of Revenue for their kind co-operation. Some very 
important additions aro promised to the collections of coal 
formations and the strata above and below them from different 
parts of Scotland, the central countries of England and Wales, 
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Thtse will all be named, arranged, and classified along with 
the different coal series of India at the School of Arts. 

Board are mu6h obliged to Dr. Hunter for his interesting 
communication. They are glad to see the names of several 
Revenue Officers who nave turned their attention to this useful 
enquiry, and resolve to circulate these Proceedings to aU Col¬ 
lectors and request them to aid Dr. Hunter in the collection of 
useful minerals. There are no doubt rich stores of them scat* 
tered about the oountry which may prove of great value for 
building purposes, as well as for pottery and sculpture. 

(A true Copy and Extract.) 

F. Brandt, 

• Acting Sub-Socretary. 

Read Proceedings of the Madras Government, Revenue 
Department, No 1158, of 4th July 1871, sanctioning the grant 
to the Society of a donation of Ra 500, to enable them to give off j 
as usual, extra prizes for special products at the Exibition 
in 1872. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Commitfce be communicated 
to Government for this liberal gift. 


THE WARDHA VALLEY COALFIELDS. 

In a recent letter of Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s to the Bombay ! 
■Chamber of Commerce, wo saw a notice of operations in the 
Chanda coal-fields, and we havt since been at the pains to as¬ 
certain how far the coal country has been explored, and what , 
are the prospects of coal-mining in Chanda. Sinco the Geolo- j 
gical department withdrew from coal explorations in the Wur- 
dha Valley, the Governments of Nagpore and Berar have been i 
tracing the coal measures westward along tho Wardha Valley I 
towards the G. I. P. Railway. The borings have shown that j 
thick seams of coal are very constant all over the sandstone area, i 
The nearest point to the milway at which workable coal has yet j 
been found is Warora, a town in the Chanda district somo twenty- | 
six miles south-east of Hingunghat, aiul forty-seven miles distant i 
from the Wardha station of the G. 1. 1*. Railway. The coal at j 
and round Warora seems to bo practically inexhaustible, and | 
the Government of India has decided on making a narrow | 
gauge railway from the G. I. P. station ol* Wardha through 
Hingunghat to Warora. A branch from this lino will cross the 
Wardh* river into the Woon district, and will thus bring the 
Edlabad cotton and the Woon coal to the G. I. P. Hail way by 
the shortest route. The cost of a narrow gauge railway from 
Wardha to Warora is estimated at 25 lakhs, or a little over 
£6,000 a mile. This line will find a large cotton and salt-trade 
ready to hand, and it will put Chanda coal on tho G. 1. P. Hail¬ 
way at a cost of about Rs. 8 per ton. 

During the past open season coal-mining in a small way has 
been going on at the Ghugus coalpit, which was opened by Lord 
Mayo in 1870, and has sinco been called tho tl Mayo Colliery.” 
This pit is about 90 feet deep, and goes down into the coal 
seams discovered by Major Lucie Smith in 1807. About 80 or 
90 tons of coal have been raised from this pit per month and the ! 
coal has been distributed to tho G. L P. Railway, to tho Bombay 
Gas Company, to the Local Public Works Department, and to 
cotton factories at Wardha. It has also been usod largely in 
the steam-borer and at the smithies attached to the cord-boring 
department. The Mayo pit coal did not succeed at the 
gas works : it provod to be no good at all as a gas coal 
though the Mokpani (Norbudda Coal Company’s) coal, 
which was put in the Gas Company’s retorts about tho same time 
turned out good gas and plenty of it. On the G. L P. Hail way 
engines 100 tons of tho Mayo pit coal have been burnt, and the 
coal has turned out mjich better than was expected. Everyone 
who sees it says it is wretched stuff until ho tries it; hut it 
seems to improve on acquaintance. For three weeks it waB 
burnt in the G. I. P. Railway engine^ between Nagpore and 
fiudnaira, with an average consumption of 51 lbs. per train 
mile —the average consumption of English coal on the same 
Section of the G. I. P. Railway is 38 lbs. per train mile— 
the average cost of English coal on the Nagpore branch , 
of the G. I. P. Railway is about Re. 35 a ton ; so that Mayo , 

S it coal would be cheaper than English coal, if it should l>e put 
own at Wardha station for Rs. 25 a ton. 

But next year the “ Mayo Colliery” will probably be closed, 
and the Warora coal only will be worked. A pair of pits are , 
bdng sunk to this cool, and it is expected they will be in work- j 
ing order by December 1871. The Warora coal, so far as can bo 
judged from the assay of pieces brought up by the steam-borer, is 
3Cror 40 per cent, better fuel than the Mayo pit coal. It yields 
onedialfmore carbon, or 66 per cent, as against 44 per cent; while 
it Contains only about one-half as much water as the Mayo pit , 
coats If the seams turn out to be as good in bulk as the small 
spetfttnens assayed by Dr. Lyon, this Waroa coal will probably 
be. as gpodfhel as the best of our Indian coals. The pits now 
being aunk at Warora will probably be worked for the present 
by Government, though there is ample coal for any number of 
private obUidrifcs. The cost of the Warora Colliery, with its 


upcast and downcast pit, machinery and buildings complete, wil 
probably be about £9,000. And when the workings are folly 
opened, this eolliexy ought to turn out at least 2,000 tons a 
month. The consumption of coal on the Nagpore line (285 
miles) iB about 30,000 tons per annum, while the annualoon- 
sumption of coal on the proposed Raipore Railway ought to be 
about 20.000 tons. Tho saving between English coal at Rs 35 
a ton and Warora coal at Rs* 6 a ton ought, if the Warora ooal« 
does two-thirds the duty of the imported fool, to be 4} lakhs 
of rupees on the working charges of the (1. I. P. Railway, and 
lakhs on the Raipore State Railway. This saving will do 
very much more than cover the interest on the Warora Railway 
outlay. So we hope that tho line to Hingunghat and Warora 
may be at once begun and pushed on as rapidly as possible. 

It will bo some years before the Raipore Railway requires 
20,000 tens a year, but tho G. I. P. Railway will take its full 
30,000 tons a year directly the Warora Railway shall open, The 
cotton factories and other industries in Berar and Nagpoor will 
of course take Warora coal in preference to English coal or wood 
luol, and tho Government Colliery will hardly be able to furnish 
the full required supply. We anticipate, therefore, that one or 
more private collieries would iiud a good opening. It has been 
conjectured that iron works will somo day be Bet up near the 
Chanda coal-pits for smelting and rolling iron from the rich 
Chanda ores. Perhaps Homo such works may be ready by the 
tituo the present stock of English rails has been worn out. But 
such a time is probably far off. Still there are enough factB about 
the Central India coal fields to make their early opening of 
groat interest to the public tax-payer, and we think the public 
ought to have had earlier information on the matter.— T)h& 
Pioneer, 


Tho Government of India in the Department of Revonuo 
Agriculture, and Commerce, has addressed tile following impor¬ 
tant communication to the Government of Bengal:— 

“ It was proposed in a recent case of the grant of a license to 
mine for coul to attach to such grant the condition that tho 
license should in no way interfere with any rights in or to tho 
surface of the tract included within his licenso, and should make 
hiH own arrangements with the owners and occupiers of tho 
surface soil, in order to obtain access to the coal and facilities 
for efficiently working it. 

V pon this the Secretary of State made tho following obser¬ 
vations :— 

From this it would appear that although the Government 
, is exclusive owner of all minerals below tho surface, andean 
i convey to whom it will be the power of working those minerals, 

1 still the right so conveyed can be virtually cancelled wherever 
the surface is private property, and the owner thereof chooses 
( to deny access to what lies below tho surface. 

! 4< If thin be really the present state of tho law, it plainly 

| requires to1>e amended to the extent of making it obligatory 
to owners of surface land, on receipt of adequate compensation 
from lessees of the minerals below, to afford thorn full facilities 
for getting at the minerals. 

“ \Y r hat, however, ig no less essential is, that a native 
land-owner should not be left to sottlo as ho best may with a 
European lesaoe the terms of compensation for the latter’s 
entrance on his property. In such a transaction, natives will 
be at a great, disadvantage, unless some direct Government 
agency interposed, first to ascertain and record, and subsequent¬ 
ly to defend their rights, and I am anxious that tho expediency 
of making provision for these purposes should bo considered.” 

.Search among the records of tho Government of India has 
not discovered sufficient to enable the Governor-General-in- 
Council to como to a decision on the questions here raised. The 
cases involving those questions, which have actually occurred, 
are few in number, and confined to the Central Provinces. 

I am therefore to request that His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor will favour the Government of India with information 
on the following points :— 

(a .)—How far in fact Government lias in Bengal acted upon 
this principle that all mines when not expressly granted away 
belong to the State, and on what grounds Government has so 
acted 

(&.)—What has been the law or practice in regard to access 
to mines over land which is private property t Does Govern¬ 
ment theoretically or practically possess such a right, and cau 
it assign such a right to others f 

The Govemor-General-in-Council will also be glad to reoeive 
an expression of His Honour’s opinion as to the necessity of 
amending the existing law, and the direction which such amend¬ 
ment should take.” 

The Local Government has sent the above to the land revenue 
department of the Board of Revenue, for report *—Indian 
Daily Examiner, 
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CHANDA IRON ORES. 


Note on the Iron Ores at Goonjwai, Loliara, and Dewulgaon, in the 
Chanda District, by M. Friar, Esq., Mining Geologist to the 
Government of India,—dated the 90th March 1870. 

I. The village of Goonjwai *• 50 miles E. N. E. from Chanda, and 
the mines ot small diggings for iron are one mile south of the village. 

** At the foot of a hill, holes frbm two to six feet in depth have been 
dug, in moomm or ferruginous earth for small pieces of ore which, from 
appearance, tell plainly*of lieing fragments of some larger mass. From 
these diggings 1 ascended the hill, and found in the nacent, a distance of 
about 50 yards, thut every piece of stone X could pick up from the gross 
and shrubs of the thick jungle, were pieces of weighty iron ore are highly 
magnetic. At the top of the hill the wall of a lode of this rich ore was 
clearly discernible, consisting of a finely laminated gneissose sandstone, 
and tlie lode itself 1 found to be traceable for about 50 yards and to l>e 
full of iron ore in large masses. The native smelters dig at the bottom 
of the hill, in ordor that they may obtain small pieces of the ore ami 
thereby save themselves labour in breaking fragments of suitable size for 
their smelting furnaces. 

What T have said about the quantity of ore to be seen exposed is a 
fact which speaks for itself os to the, practically speaking, inexhaustible 
yield to be nnticquited. The ore is highly magnetic and is, in my 
opinion, equal in ijuulity to thn rich magnetites of Norway and 
Sweeden. If so, it is then one of the richest ores that can be met with, 
and ’surpasses in yield of metallic iron any ore which has yet been 
discovered in useful quantity in the mining districts at home. 

II. Loluim tuiues arc 50 miles north cast of Ohanda. Here, us at 
Goonjwai, there is a lull of magnetite. Making my way through jungle, 

1 ascended the hill, a distance of about 100 yards, and could lind no 
other stone than pieces of rich magnetite : tho “ expression *’ of the 
place appeared to me to excel that of Goonjwai, as regards the im¬ 
mense quantity of ore easily obtainable. 

[IT. Dewulgaon is <58 miles E. N. E. of (.'handa, and is on the east 
side of tho Wyngunga river. Here is a large lodo of niegnctite clearly 
trnceable for at least 150 yards. The cardinal lode filled up with mas¬ 
sive ore is aland 10 feet wide, but from this there aic many branches, 
and small pieces of oie are scattered over the country for some acies in 
extent ; it is from these scattered fragments mainly that the supply of 
ore for the native smelting work is obtained. 

IV. Remark.— From the Mayo Colliery to Uoonjvvai oi to Lohara 
is 65 miles. The muds hi e good for native carts, and save during the 
raiiiH, the ore could easily be carted from the mines to the coal at 
Ooogoos. (’arts regularly engaged in the work of carriage would convey 
the me this distance for 12 shillings per ton. To this sum something 
would luce to be added for breaking the on* at the mines and for filling 
the carts. A very large quantity of on* is obtainable in fragments, and 
to loud this into carts would not cost, more than a few put* pei Ion ; 
but for bmaking the large blocks, drilling machinery and blasting would 
have to be resorted to, the cost for which would, in my opinion, fie 
covered by two shillings per ton. This would make the cost of the ore 
at Mayo Collieiy 14 shillings pei ton, oi about half of what would be 
given For this quality of ore at la urn*. i 


Report* on certain .s u.nples nf icon ore. from the Chanda district, Cen¬ 
tral Provinces of India, hi f David Fohhfs, Esq, k. «. ^f&e.,— dated 

4th August 1871. 

In conformity with your request I lime submitted the four samples 
of iron ore placed in my hands to a camful examination, in order to 
arrive at a correct estimate of tlieii value for iron-making, and, with 
this object, have made complete chemical analysis of the three samples 
considered by you as of most immediate importance. 

Tho results of the above-mentioned analysis when placed in a tabulat¬ 
ed form, Ahow tlie percentage chemical composition of these three iron 
ores to be as follows : -~ 



I 

If 

HI 


Lobara. 

Dewulgaon. 

G«*onjwai. 

Iron, metallic . 

60-208 

■ 70-DO6 

70-134 

Oxvgon, in combination .. 

20 376 

I 28670 

20-730 

Hesquioxide of mangunose . 

(>.000 

0-081 

0-los 


0-823 

0-813 

0.6*5 


0-432 1 

0-387 

0-396 


0-054 

0-026 

01)65 


trace 1 

traco 

truce 


0-012 

0-013 

0*020 


0-003 

o-opi 

0-003 

Total.... 

100-000 

100*000 

100*000 


The characters of the ohob are as follows :— 

I. — Lohara. —Very compact crystalline*! hematite or Hpeculur iron, 
containing some admixture of the magnetic oxide of iron, os was evident 
from its being in some parts very faintly magnetic. The sample was 
nearly pure oxides of iron, containing no admixture of rock or other 
mineral matter visible to the eye. 

II. — Dewulgaon. —A granular admixture of magnetic oxide of iron 
with some specular iron ore and rusty oxide, strongly magnetic, and 
showing no appearance of rock or other admixture. 

III. — Goonjwai .—A granular moss of crystallized hematite or iron 
glance, containing some admixture of magnetic oxide and rusty oxide 


* Received through Major Lucie Smith. 


of iron, in parts very faintly attractable by the magnet; free from 
admixture of atony matter. 

IV.—Ambagurh Chowby.—A. coarsely crystallized magnetic oxide of 
iron, containing 72 per cent, metallic iron nearly pure, and quite free 
from other mineral matter, aa far aa could he detected by the eye. 

A glance at the results of the chemical examination of three ores 
will snow that they are not only extremely rich in iron, hut that 
the amount of the deleterious ingredients, sulphur and phosphorous 
contained in them, is the minimum known in even the best iron ores of 
Sweeden and Russia. 

The quantity of phosphorus present was so small that it would be 
overlooked, except by employing the most searching tests for its 
presence ; whilst the insignificant percentage, or rather trace, of sulphur 
would be dissipated in calcining the ores. 

, These oren resemble strongly some of the very richest deposits of 
iron ore occurring in Sweeden ; and if the general mass of the lodes 
is equal in quality to the samples already placed in my hands for ex¬ 
amination, there cannot be, in my opinion, any doubt as to their produc¬ 
ing, if smelted on the large scale, an iron equal in quality to the best 
Swecdish or Russian brands so much sought after and well adapted also 
for the manufacture either of Bessemor or any other variety of steel. 

Owing to the density and compact nature of the ores, they should, 
previous to being charged into the blast fumanco, be submittea to it 
preliminary roasting, or calcination, in Older to render them more 
porous and open in texture, for thereby to facilitate their reduction by 
the gases of the furnace. 

On account of their extreme richness in metallic iron, they are 
naturally deficient in slagforming ingredients, and these will conse¬ 
quently have to be added to the charge of calcined ore, either in tho 
shape of u small quantity of poorer ore, or of other mineral containing 
silieu in combination with the earth, in conjunction with tho usual 
limestone (or burnt lime^, which, by acting as a flux, will furnish tho 
amount of slag essential in iron smelting to economical working of the 
blast furnace. 

In conclusion, I would only express my opinion that these ores, if 
smelted with either charcoal or coal of good quulit}*, are extremely well 
adapted for the production of first class iron, whether in pig or bar, or 
inte nded for eomersion to steel. 


PUBLIC WORKS -IRRIGATION. 


The following abstract of the Quarterly Progress Reports of the 
principal works of irrigation under construct ion. from loan 
funds -in the different Provinces is published by Order of 
His K.r.cclh'.ney the. Governor-Gcncral-in-Council for general 
information .- a statement of the revenue derived from the same 
class of -works will he, similarly published annually :— 


i Expcndi- Tj, , 

Estimates tmo during tare dnriiia- TotHl e ^* 
I of works in j quarter en- 


progress. I ding 31st 
jMaich 1871 


Godavery Delta. 

Kiutnu Delta . 

Survapully Channel. 

Madras Water Works . 

Volluur Amcut . 

Taiyoro Delta. 

Stroi. iffiintum Anient. 

Krishna Oatail . 

Lakh Canal .. 

Pnlkhair Canal . 

.1 amdn Canals.j 

Mooktee Nullah Rr lorvoir .. ..j 

Ekrookli Tank . 

Mootn Project. 

Hathmuttee Canal.- 

Ohadadpoor Canul. 1 

Begarce Canal...I 

TaUlundah t'nnal .I 

Do. Distributaries and 

Branches. 

Mnchgong Canal . 

Do. Distributaries. 

Higb Levo!Canal. 

No. 0 Distributary . 

No. 7,9, & 19 DiHtributaryles 

Midnapoor Caral .. 

Distributaries.. 

Tidal Canal . 

Range of Workshops . 

Pehroe and Huron works ... 
Tramway and Quarries ..... 

Western Maui Canal. 

Eastern Mtun Canal. 

Workshops . 

Northern Division Falls. 

Jnui-khoord Escape. 

Boolundehnhur Rajbuhas .. 

Allygurh Canal. 

Cnwnpoor Bridges. 

Etawah Rajbuhas . 

Eastern Jumna Canal . 

Agra Canal . 

Rohilkhund Canals . 

Baree Doab Canal . 

Western Jumna Canal. 

Sirhind Canal*.. 


H*. 

30.48,134 
14,72,743 
4,30,1*60 
1<>,5'V»0 
1,0.8,236 
3,71,13) 
8,31,00) 
0,87,078 
2,10,409 
08,410 
0,l3.:ni 
1,07,714 
0,4 i.Ol 3 
37,47,273 
3,4 V 09 
7,20,82') 
4,01,824 
4,36,387 

1,0%083 
1,22,280 
1 60,516 
11,74,832 
2,36,206 
3 ,no,noo 
20,62,203 
3,13,000 
7,90,386 
73,772 
10,63,628 
00,320 
7,80,620 
2,44,265 
1 , 26,800 
28,607 
1,62,690 
1,36,611 
6,404 
1,67,006 
2,37,606 
69,961 
18,46,658 
1,66,123 
20,38,783 
6,80,400 


11s. 

37,409 

38,01(5 

17,810 

' 10,623 
18,316 
8,131 


1670-7b ftr | inL ' Urrcd - 


Ks. 

81,707 

04.371 

66,080 

*30.834 

30,897 

04,314 


It \294 


15,3)4 
364 
00,706 
9,288 
28,* *70 
81,726 
6,860 
41,091 
751 
62,310 
8,334 
88,883 
37,6*0 
30,367 
6,760 
8,365 
7,138 
643 
16,602 
3,030 
6,226 
8,01,006 
4,166 
3,68,368 

lot!** 


34,160 

18,643 

32,168 

8,834 

33,486 

11,043 

18,763 

6,63,804 

33,611 

48,022 

2,96,818 


Rs. 

4,36,07S 
8,84,653 

2.56.802 
0,P',O00 

36,834 

1,76,123 

6,64,806 

5,75,443 

2.93.803 
80,831 

6,80.269 
2,<>1,716 
8,69,430 
17,97,000 
40,346 
7,08,256 
1.76,183 
2,74,318 

12,160 

78,920 

364 

0,28,076 

1,08,187 

2,27,021 

10,34,485 

1,46,213 

6,33,866 

73,644 

2,«Mn5 

66,660' 

3,10,386 

1,83,834 

68,730 

84,881 

1,46,330 

lj09,9B9 

6,406 

1,49,079 

16,74^886 

1,06,004 

6136,404 

1,60,766 


* Branches. 
The Hansi.. 
The ftirsa .. 


Probable oost. 
R>. 28,84,480 
» 43,71,667 
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ItADBAS. 

Godav&y Delia .—This project, which was commenced in the 
year Z84t, aos been carried on from year to year as ftinda from 
the orilpaiV revenues of the country became available. It 
beihg d«ri*SDle to complete a scheme'which has proved of such 
benefit fcpt the Qodavery district, and. yielded large profits to 
the State, estimates, amounting to over 26 lakhs of rupees, have 
of late been sanctioned from loan funds for works neocssary to 
complete and perfect the system of irrigation and navigation in 
the eastern ana western sections of this Delta. In the central 
portion like works are eventually to be undertaken at a probable 
expense of six lakhs. During the last quarter of the year the im¬ 
provements in progress to the Akeed and Samulcottah canals, 
m the eastern section, were confpMted at an expense of nearly 
2$ lakhs of rupees. On the latter canal 30 miles of earth-work 
have been executed, and 41 bridges and culverts built. Satis¬ 
factory progress was also made on improvements to the Coconada 
canal. In the western section the following progress has been 

mads:— 

* 

IBHoreiftatu canal und low level channel .... One-third completed. 

Mid level channel. One-half ditto. 

Canal IVom Rllore high level channel to the 
River Woyairoo. > uwjuartor ditto. 

And the Nuraapooi* Canal. Onc-si.\th ditto. 

Some progress was also made on the Attili canal. Of tho 
drains under construction, chiefly in the western section, the 
Fandikodu was nearly finished <it a cost of over half a lakh of 
rupees, and satisfactory progress made on other minor ones. 
There are about 10 , 00,000 acres of arable land in this Delta, and 
the irrigation works have proved very profitable. 

Kistn-a Dull a .—The works in this Delta have been estimated 
to coat about 60 lakhs of rupees, of which more than half has 
been expended since the year 1851-52 in which they were com¬ 
menced up to the close of the year 1869-70. Of the expenditure 
yet to be incurred estimates for about 54 lakhs have as yet been 
sanctioned, leaving others to bo yet submitted to the extent of 
about 19 lakhs of rupees. The works undertaken during tho 
year consisted chiefly of improvements an’d extensions to the 
ltyves and Mnsulipatciui canals on the left hunk, and tho 
Conimainore channel on the right bank of tho Kist.na, as well 
as the excavation of several subsidiary irrigation channels 
comprised in the scheme. The acreage irrigated in 1869-70 was:— 

Acre*. 

In the Ru«toru Delta ..61.028 

„ WoBteru „ . .. 64,303 

Total.. .. 128,383 

while the additional acreage that will ultimately bo irrigated 
by the works now in progress is as follows :— 

Acre*. 


In the 15 as torn Delta 
„ Won torn 


2'0,"72 
16.1,6 >3 


In the Nolio re district the Survapully channel, which is 
the main duct, let off from tho anicut built across the Peimair 
at Nellore, is being improved at an estimated expense of about 
4} lakhs of rupees, of which 2} lakhs of rupees bos already 
been incurred, and will bring under wet cultivation 25,500 
acres of land. The outlay rioted provides for the completion 
of the irrigation canals in the Penn air Delta to the mouth of tho 
river, with embankments to protect the irrigated lands from 
inundations. 

On the water-works, Madras , over lakhs have, up to date, 
been expended. ThiB project is of a mixed character, providing 
for the irrigation of between 8,000 and 9,000 acres of waste land, 
as well as the water-supply of tho city of Madras. It has not 
as yet been finally classed as a loan work. 

For an anicut across the river Vcllamr % in South Arcot, at 
Pelandorai, about two lakhs of rupees huvo been sanctioned, one- 
fifth of which was expended in its construction during the year. 
Irrigation will be supplied from this work to 16,650 acres. 

In the Tamjore Delta, the proper regulation of tho sevoral 
rivers has long been represented as a matter of necessity to en¬ 
sure a more equable distribution of the water. Tho regulating 
works sanctioned in March last for tho improvement of the 
river Cauvery have all been completed, while Satisfactory pro¬ 
gress has been made on similar works authorized for tho principal 
branches of the river Vennaur. The supply of the river Cole- 
roon is also to be regulated. The total cost of the entire scheme 
of regulation is estimated at about ten lakhs of rupees. 

In the Tinnevelly district, the construction of tho Streevigun- 
tum anicut or weir on the Tambrapoomey river, which falls into 
the sea a few miles south of Tuticorin on the east coast of the 
Peninsula, is progressing satisfactorily. This weir 'will com¬ 
mand an area of about 120 square miles, and the channels to 
be taken off from it will not only serve for direct irrigation 
of the la nds on both banks of the river, but will feed some 
lam finks which occupy the higher level of the land to be 
irrigated* The works will also supply water to the town of 
Tutscorm* which is one of the chief parts of Southern India, and 
is at present ill-furnished with fresh water for domestic purposes. 


In addition to these works several extensive projects are 
under investigation, from the Rooshkolia and Chioaoole river 
in Gaqjam, the river Pennair in Nellore, the Perryaur in 
Madura, and others which it is unnecessary to detail at 
present. 

BOMBAY. 

Krishna Canal. —This canal, which has under command* 
44,000 acres of irrigable land in the Sattara District, has been 
completed. The chowldes or inspection-houses are now in 
progress. • 

In the Amednuggur District, the Lakh canal, 21 miles long, 
and whioh will irrigate 17,000 acres, is under construction, and 
will very shortly be completed. 

The PaJ'hlbair canal, 11} miles long, also progresses satisfacto¬ 
rily and has as much as 20,000 acres of land usaer command 

In Khandmsh, tho .1 aim la canals, which are capable of irrigat¬ 
ing 50,000 acres, have been nearly com pie tod, as also the 
Mooktoe Nullah Reservoir. The latter is situated on a 
tributary of the river Panjra, and lnw about 10,000 acres of 
culturablo land under command. 

Tn Sholapoor, the Ekrookh tank, which has been under con¬ 
struction since I860, and with its channels, will irrigate about 
22,000 acres of laud, will shortly bo completed. Tho perennial 
canal, from the Adeela rivor is to lie commenced immediately. 

In Poona, au extensive scliomo of irrigation is in progress, 
termed the Moota project. It consists of a dam across tho 
Moota river with a canal on the right bank, 100 miles 
long, and also a small canal to Kirkeo on tho left bank, and 
will irrigate eventually 70,000 acres. 

In CJuzerafc, the Hathmuttee canal is being constructed for 
the irrigation of about 35,000 acres : the first fivo inilo* have 
hern nearly completed. 

In addition, complete plans and estimates for tho Bhokur 
tank aml canals from tho river Tapteo have been submitted 
t<> Government, and plans and estimates for a project from the 
Kaburmuttce are at present under review by the looal autho¬ 
rities. 

A canal, 129 miles in length from the Neera, has also been 
projected. The area under command will bo about 437 square 
miles, tho irrigable area being about three-fifths of this. The 
object of the proposed work is to relievo the locality from con¬ 
tinuous drought. 

Sindh. 

During the past year, the Thurr canal, 24 miles long in the 
direction of Oomercote, and tho Mitrow canal, 87 miles in the 
Eastern Narra district wore completed at an expenditure of 
about eight lakhs of rupees. The former irrigates 42,000 acres, 
and tho latter 160,000 acres. 

A canal, 63 miles in length, has for some time past been in 
progress from Sukkur to Shadadpoor, and is now approach, 
ing completion. All the masonry works and several Kajbuhas 
have been completed. Irrigabla area under command 86,600 
beegalis. Satisfactory progress has also been made on the 
scheme for improving the liegaree canal, und extending it for 
the irrigation of Seer lands—irrigable area 67,000 acres. The 
Pinyarce and Goongrah improvement project has been com¬ 
pleted and is under review at present. An extensive canal 
from llnrco to the vicinity of Ilydrabad has also been projected, 
and tho scheme is at present under the consideration of the 
Government of India. * 

JjEN(J Ali. - 

Orissa project. —Full particulars of this project will shortly be 
published in tho Gazette. 

Its estimated cost amounts to 2774 lakhs of rupees, of 
which 117 lakhs have already been exponded, and the eventual 
net revenue has been estimated at 44$ lakhs or 16 per cent, 
on outlay. 

Tho following facts were reported in October 1869 :_ 

“ The Kendraporn canal, 40 miles long, connecting Cuttack 
with the Port of False Point and having under command 270,000 
acres of culturable laud, has been completed. 

“ Also 23 miles of the first section of tho high-level canal be¬ 
tween Cutta#k anti Calcutta to the point where it touches 
the trunk road ; the remaining JO miles of the first section are 
in full progress, and the second and third sections, measuring 
31 miles, are alxmt to be commenced. Seven miles of the 
Taldundah canal are on the eve of the completion, and 20 more 
are in progress, also eight miles of its main branch to Mach- 
gong.*’ Of tho Midnapoor series, 24 miles of navigation between 
the Hooghly and the Oossyo at Ponchkooroh have been opened, 
and the earthwork of ten miles from Midnapoor towards Panch- 
koorah has been excavated to a surface width of 60 feet, and is 
convoying water for irrigation purposes. The remaining 16 
miles are m full progress. Two reaches of the Tidal canal be¬ 
tween the Roopnarain and the Russoolpoor, measuring 26 miles, 
have also been completed, and of four looks, one has been finish¬ 
ed and a second is in progress. There are thus 123} miles of canal 
open, 7 more nearly finished, and 74 miles in progress. More¬ 
over, all the great head-works, consisting ofameuts and sluices, 
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viz., the Naraje at the bifurcation of the Mahanuddy and Kat- 
jooroe, the Mahanuddy and Beroua &t Cuttack and the Cuspye 
at Miduapoor, are now completed as far as present requirements 
are concerned. 

“Of distributary channels, 136 miles had been opened ux 
Cuttack and 67 miles in Midnap<x>r; in the former district 
water could be conveyed to 120,000 acres, and in Midnapoor to 
74,000 seres, or to 104,000 acres in all.” 

The progress made during the past year was as follows :— 

TaUfamdah canal .—Earthwork completed and canal ready for 
admission of water. Navigable aB far as Sonepoor look, u 
distance of Id mUos from Cuttack and ready for irrigation as 
far as the 27th mile. It commands* with its branches and dis¬ 
tributaries, an area of 400 square miles or 232,000 culturable 
acres. Fair progress made on its distributaries. 

Macligong carnal —Earthwork completed, locks and falls in pro¬ 
gress. This canal is a branch of the Taldundah and will irrigato 
nn area of 82,000 acres. Distributaries just commenced. 

Uigh Level canal.— Range 1. Very satisfactory progress made 
in excavation of canal up to 25th mile, and provision of locks, 
aqueducts, and bridges. The irrigable area commanded 
amounts to 80,000 acres included in an area of nluut 150 square 
miles. 

Distributaries. —No. fi distributary cut for G miles. No. 11 
completed to end, and Nos. 7, 9, and 10 put in thorough order ; 
five now head sluices built. 

Distributaries from Kendrapara, canal. —Thirteen distri¬ 

butaries completed. 

High Level canal from Midnapoor to river JTooghly. —Main 
canal in first, second, and third reaches completed to full depth 
and width, five locks and throe falls constructed. As a line 
of navigation from its proximity to Calcutta, &c., this is the last 
and most important of tho seven sections of the high level canal, 
and it will irrigato an area of about 180,000 acres. 

Distributaries. —Eighty miles completed, 11 miles now under 
excavation, and 20 more ready to be put uito hands of Con¬ 
tractors. 

Tidal Cana. I.—Nearly completed. Two locks finished and 
t wo in progress. This canal is intended mainly for navigation. 

A range of workshops was also built. 

Hone project. —This project has been estimated to cost 3774 
lakhs, hut if extended beyond the rivers Kurumnftssft on the 
west and Hukrec on the oast of tlie Sone, the cost is likely to 
exceed 400 lakhs. The area embraced is 2,611,000 acres alto¬ 
gether. Tho estimates yet sanctioned for the works amount to 
about 90 lakhs of rupees. Full particulars of the scheme were 
published last year in tho Gazette. The following is a brief 
account of the works in progress at present:— 

Weir across Sonne and head irorks at Deliver and Baroon .— ( 

Work was commenced on the anient in October Inst, but. an 
unexpected flood occurred and threw it back. Since then 
satisfactory progress has been made m its. construction and also 
in that of the head sluice and lock at Pehreu. '' 

Tram trail and Quarries —-Single line of road is open all the 
way from the quarries to Huronn on the oast side of tho river- 
;md locomotive engines and trains of stone are running regularly. 
Several bungalows ha\e been built for the estahbsment employed 
on the works. 

Western main canal. —About nine-thirteenths of the earth¬ 
work in thp first four miles of the heavy cutting at the head 
are out to the GO foot base and throe-eighths of the rest to the 
22ml mile. Satisfactory progress made on three bridges. 

/i 'astern main canal. —First mile seven-ninths of work done, 
2nd to 7th mile almost completed to HO feet base, diverted drain¬ 
age channel widened, and culvert, finished. 

Workshops. —Several buddings completed. 

Survey operations .—The Buxar canal has been set out, as also 
nearly all the Arrah canal distributaries. Cross levelling of 
the eouutry to Chunur well advancod. 

N OBTH-W EKTEKN V IK >V I NOES. 

liemodelling Ganges canal. —Estimates amounting to over • 
36 lakhs have hitherto been sanctioned for this purpose, of 
which a great portion has already been expanded. The 
i ..modelling operations consist partly in alterations and , 
improvements to the bed of the canal, so as to allow 
of, its convoying with safety tho full volume of water, 
for which it was designed, and for increasing the efficiency 
of the maiu canal os a line of navigation. During tho past 
official year several falls and rojbuhos, &c., were remodelled, and 
a number of bridges and chowkies constructed. 

In tho Northern Division two falls were improved, and the 
Tansipoor rajbuha remodelled. The works undertaken to in¬ 
crease the facilities of the Jowalapoor navigation channel were 
also completed, and some additional inspection-houses erected. 

In the Meerut Division the Jani-Khoord escape was nearly 
completed, and the Jansuth rajbuha was disconnected from the 
Fu.ttehgurn branch canal. 

In the Boolundshuhur Division some njbuhas were completed, 
tvud several inspection-houses and bridges, 4c., constructed. 


In the AUygurh Division a canal offloe was completed. 

In the Cawnpore Division alterations to 22 fcrMgif jgggpt in 
prqtfref^ and are &st approaching completion. 

ot^crs cbmmenccd, andsoiqe badges widened and ^wi^f^ 

jfaiewfumna The Yatpam rajbuha was extended, 

and on inspection-house built. 

Agra canal —This canal, whioh is to be 110 miles in length, 
will utilize the water of the Jumna and irrigate and supply 
water communication between the districts of Agra, Bmxrfr 
pore, Muttm, and Delhi. It has been estimated to cost approxi¬ 
mately 57j lakhs of rupees, of which detailed estimates for 
over 20 lakhs have already men sanctioned. Its capacity will 
be sufficient for the conveyance of 1,100 cubic feet per second* 
sufficient for the irrigation of an area of from 270,000 to 300,000 
ucres. Considerable progress has been made in the exoavatdon 
of the whole length of the canal. The excavation up to the 
50th mile has been nearly finished, and further on the works 
are far advanced; several inspection-houses and subsidiary 
works connected with the canal nave already been built. 

BohUkhuiid canals. —This scheme, which is likely to oost 
about 50 lakhs of rupees and is of a somewhat complicated 
character, consisting of no less than nine different sets of canals, 
is to be dealt with in separate portions. Lately estimates 
amounting to 4A lakhs have been sanctioned for canals from the 
rivers Paha, Kyi us, and Kitcha. The project is not, however, 
to be carried out from loan funds, until satisfactory proof has 
been afforded to the Government of India of its proving remu¬ 
nerative. This point is now under consideration. 

Two other extensive canals have been projected in the North- 
Western Provinces, viz., the East Ganges canal, estimated to 
cost about 100 lakhs of rupees, tho project for which is 
at present under revision ; and the lower Ganges canal, 
the estimates for which amount to over 180 lakhs, and are 
now under the consideration of the Government of India. 
Survoys are also in progress for the extension of irrigation in 
Bundelkhund, &c. 

Punjab. 

The Barer. Doab canal .—This canal has been estimated to 
cost 177 lakhs of rupoes ; the total expenditure incurred oil it 
up to 1st May 1868 amounted to lifi 1/7 lakhs. In May 1870, 
estimates amounting to 27 lakhs were sanctioned for the Kus- 
rtoor and Sobraon branches, on which great progress has since 
been made. Above 200 miles of canal are already opeu. The 
Kn.ssoor branch is to be 90 miles, and the Sobraon branch 64 
miles long. The total length of the main cumil and branches, 
when completed, will be over 350 miles. 

Western Jumna canal. —This project which has boon esti¬ 
mated to cost 150 lakhs, had just been under consideration by 
the Government of India. The works consist of the rectifica¬ 
tion of the existing line of canal, the edition of new 
branches with some navigable channels and the provision 
of proper drainage. The entire scheme has been referred to 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India for approval and 
sanction. 

Sirhind canal. —This canal is taken out from the Sutlej, and 
is estimated to cost upwards of two millions sterling. In June 
1870, estimates amounting to 874 lakhs of rupees wore sanction¬ 
ed by the Secretary of State for the first 37 miles of the canal, 
the progress in the excavation of which has been satisfactory, 
as also on the preliminary works and on the buildings 
necessary for the shelter of all engaged cm tho works. On this 
canal prison labour has been employed with^advantago. Nearly 
1,000 prisoners have till now been engaged, and their number 
will shortly bo increased to 3,0(>0. Satisfactory progress was 
also made in lining out further sections of the canal. 

Oudii. 

An expenditure ofBs. 2,56,188 has been incurred in this 
Province chiefly on preliminary operations connected with the 
projection of a canal from the river Sardah. Thu details of 
the project are now under the consideration of the Government 
of Jndia. * 

Central Provinces. • 

In the Central Provinces a scheme of irrigation from the 
Kanhan river has been projected, estimated to cost 72 lakhs 
of rupees, and is also now under consideration. This project 
will provide for the irrigation of a highly fertile extensive and 
well-pooul&ted tract of country, and for a supply of water to the 
city of Nagpoor, and to the important Cantonment (and grata 
mart) of Kamptee. 

British Burxah. 

In British Burmah an extensive lysteto of embankments 
for the protection of the country from inundations is in gradual, 
process of construction. The expenses will be recovered from,, 
the lands which will be brought under cultivation in conse¬ 
quence of the works. 
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Ajxbu and Myborb. 

In Ajmere ami Mysore the restoration of numerous existing 
tanks, which have hem allowed to fell into decay, is to he 
gradnaHyoairied out 


COCHINEAL 

PROPOSED INTRODUCTION OF THE QOOHINEAL 
INSECT INTO MYSORE. 


Letter from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boddam, with 
two enclosures, dated 
17th July 1*71. 

Letter from Lieutenant* 
Colonel Boddam, with 
one enolosnre, dated 
17th July 1871. 


From Captain T. 0. Clarke, Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commie - 

eioner of Mysore ; to the >Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 

Department,—No. 2008—75 R, dated Bangalore, the 20th July 1871. 

IN forwarding, for submission to His Bzoellenoy tho Viceroy and 
Governor-General-in-Council, the accompany, 
ing copies of oorrespondenoe as por margin, 
relative to attempts that have been lately 
made by Lieutenant-Colonel Boddam, uuder 
the orders of the Chief Commissioner, for tho 
introduction of the cochineal inseot into My¬ 
sore, I am directed to state that Colonel Meade 
has satisfied himsel 1 that, so far as can be as¬ 
certained, the conditions as regai ds climate, temporature, and the 
caotns on which the inseot subsists, are favourable to the success of 
the experiment, and that he dooms it of very great importance to 
tho interests of the Province that the measure shall, if possible, re¬ 
ceive a fair trial. 

Till within the last few years, a largo proportion of the lower class 
of Mahnmadans residing in Mysore, havo maintained themselves by 
the cultivation of tho Hilk-worm ; but the disease that has hero ho- 
come chronic amongst these insects have at length completely de¬ 
stroyed this branch of industry, notwithstanding the efforts made 
for its reoovory by tho Government by tho importation of fresh stock 
from Japan, and other means. 

The cultivation of tho cnohinonl would, if successful, probably 
be found specially suitable to tho class that has thus been deprived 
of its natural moans of livelihood, and most of tho members of which 
appear to be incapable of turniug their attention and energies to 
agriculture or other employment ; and as Colonel Boddam has Tailed 
in h*8 efforts to procure a supply of the cochineal insect from 
Toneriffe, the Chief Commissioner ventures to solicit the assistance 
of Government in obtaining tho same, if possible, through Iler 
Majesty’s Secretary of Stato for India, the cost of courso being borne 
by the Mysore Government. 

In connection with this subject, I am directed to solicit attention 
to Colonel Boddam's suggestions for improving the plant cases infer¬ 
red to by him, if nsed for the conveyance of cochineal insects for tho 
purpose proposed in this letter. 

Should it be tho wish of His Excellency in Council that such mat¬ 
ters in connection with Mysore should bo referred direct to the new 
department for agrioultnre, instead of to your office, I am directed 
to solicit tho favonr of instructions on tho subject. 


From Lieutenant-Colonel E. Boddam, on special duty ; to the Officiating 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore,—dated Bangalore, 
the 17th July 1871- • 

I have tho honour to state, for the information of tho Chief Com¬ 
missioner, that I havo received no replies from Mr. C&inpboll, of 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffo, to my applications for cochineal insects, and 
would therefore venture to suggest that tho Govornmont of India 
be moved to apply for the aid of tho Secretary of State in procuring 
the insects. A copy of my Memorandum on cochineal culture, 
which is to form portion of my agricultural report, now nearly com¬ 
pleted, is forwarded al showing exactly how the m&ttor stands at 
present. 


ed to introduce cochineal culture in Indie, and offered aw* 
ward of £2,000 to anyone successfully importing it Ih 1705, a 
Naval Officer secretly imported some cochineal insects from Brasil, 
whioh were distributed over India, and cultivation fostered by the 
Court* of Directors. After expending two lakhs of rupees, it was 
discovered that the wrong inseot had been got There ore two aorta 
of ooohineal insects,—the Silvestre or wild one, the Grana-fina, or 
domesticated one, the latter only producing the ooohineal of com* 
raeroo. It nnfortonal ely was the Silvestre that had been imported, 
and was not worth the trouble of cultivating.* The Grana-fina has 
never been successfully imported. From time to time desoltry at¬ 
tempts to bring it to India have been made, but I oan hear of but 
one since the invention of Wardian oases, whioh have done so 
much to facilitate the transmission of plants from ono country to 
another. Two years ago a young gontloman brought some ooohi¬ 
neal insoots alivo to Bangalore from Kew, but ho had no oaotns to 
feed them on, and they died. Whether they wero the Grana-fina ho 
did not know. Besides getting tho true inseot, tho proper oaotue 
for their support is necessary ; tho common opuntia ficus indica, or 
priokly pear, will not suit tho domesticated kind. It must be opun¬ 
tia cochinellifera or opuntia tuna. Referring to Kew as to the cor¬ 
rect cactus, authorities difforod j there appears great confusion in 
the botanical nomenclature of tho cactus family. After much cor¬ 
respondence this point was settled, aud I got tho true cactus cochi- 
ndUfera , compared the plants so named growing at the Botanical 
Gardens in Calcutta, Madras, and Bangalore, and found them iden¬ 
tical, corresponding with tho description of caotus at Toneriffe. 

A mass of information on the original and subsequent attompts to 
introduce cochineal insects into India will be found recorded in the 
Gth volume of cho transactions of tho Agri-Horticultural Socioty of 
India, A. D. 1839, Appendix pp. I to 111. 

The climate of this part of Mysore scorns muohlike that of Tene- 
riffe ; wo have a mild rainy season and no extremes of cold and heat 
as in other parts of India. Tho flora of Brazil and Mexico do re¬ 
markably well at Bangalore. Tho caotus grows without trouble. 


From Lieutenant-Colon cl E. Boddam, on special duty, Bangalore ; to 
the Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore,—dated 
Bangalore, the 17 th July 1871. 

In my Momornndum on cochineal insoots I referred to Mr. Bull's 
plant cases. I havo now tho h >nour to forward drawings and specifi¬ 
cations of bis patent. Ono of these cnees was sont with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sankoy, full of plantH, to Melbourne, to the Superintendent of 
tho Government Gardens thero, who reports that every plant arrived 
safoly without a single failure. I had made a few improvements in 
the case which I will mention below. 

It is well known to all cultivators acquainted with the conditions 
of plant life that thoso sent in Wardian cases on long voyagos suffer 
more than from any othor cause, from tho excessive amount of con¬ 
densed moisture iu tho cases. This steaming hoat Mr. Bull has made 
efforts to obviate in bis patent case, but only partially so. If precau¬ 
tions are so necessary for thi preservation of plants from this con¬ 
densed vapogr, it will bo doubly necessary to successfully transport 
delicate insects like cochineal living on tho caotus. 

Having onoo fixed themselves on the caotus leaf they never quit 
their position ; they cannot shift from un oxposed to a shady side 
of the plant ; they most not be exposed to a broiling sun. There¬ 
fore, in any case made by Mr. Bull, or after his plan, I consider it will 
be necessary to make tho following alterations, which have proved so 
useful in tho caso of plants sent to Melbourne 

lsf.—One or both of tho glass sides as woll as the louvre Shutters 
should be made moveable, to slido and admit light and air in fine 
weatlior, to bo fastened by thumb-screws. 

2nd.—Tho cap should also be fastened down by the same means, 
bo as to bo left off in fine weathor, but as Rcrews are liablo to got loose 
from the incessant motion of the vessel, I would havo a stout flat 
bit of India-rubbor nailod tightly at each end and fastened to the 
case. 


Memorandum by Lieutenant-Colonel E. ^Boddam, on special duty. 

Sericulture, which was carried on to a great extent in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bangalore and adjacent districts, has fallen off greatly, 
owing to the disease among silk-worms, and the people following 
the trade have been mostly ruined. I suggested that ooohineal cul¬ 
ture should bo attempted as a substitute, being easy, light work, fit 
for the class of men, women, and children, who tend silk-worms. 

Brasil and Mexico have always largely snppliod Great Britain 
with ooohineal; of late years it has been extensively cultivated in 
Madeira and the Canary Isles, as well as in Spain. During tho year 
1870t many new plantations wero established in Teneriffo, and the 
neighbouring Isles, in all of whioh the cultivation is proving most 
remunerative, a large amount of oapital being thus employed, and 
eo large are the profits (25 to 80 per cent.*) that every available 
pieoe of land was being laid under cactus cultivation for production 
of ooohineal to the exclusion of all other branches of field produce. 
I pnt myself in communication with Mr. Grattan, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, who sent me a treatise he obligingly 
prepared for mef on the culture of the ooohineal there. 
One hundred years ago, the Hon’ble Court of Direotors attempt. 


• 8se end of Consul Grattan’s report on ooohineal. 
t Forwarded to ms by Her Kresty's Foreign Seoretary, Downing Street. 


8 rd. —Instead of iron handles, I would have strong screwed wooden 
block handles with ropos, which would br&co tho case ends inwardly, 
ami admit of greater power with proportionately loss risk in lifting the 
hoavy case from the ship's deck by machinery or by hand. 

4th. —A short sharp iron pog fastened in tho controofeach foot, 
of the case would outer tho wood of tho deck on whioh it stands 
and prevent it moving when tho ship rolls. Tho openings for 
ventilation, recommended by Mr. Bull, should bo closed with perforat¬ 
ed zino netting to prevent cockroaches getting into the case ; on one 
occasion when cochineal insoots wore shipped in a case, some cock¬ 
roaches wero let to get in and devour the ooohineal insects. 

I have had considerable experience in Wardian oases, and cor a 
responded with many plant importers, and can confidently recom¬ 
mend the above suggestions. 


No. 817 A, dated Simla, the 12th September 1871. 

Endorsed by the Foreign Department. 

Transhkrid to the department of agrioultnre, Revenue and Oom- 
merge, for disposal, with an intimation that the Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore has been instructed to address that department direct on 
similar subjects. 
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CANARY ISLANDS. 


Report by Ur. Cental Grafton on the method of rearing Cochineal in 
the Canary Islands. 

T*i cochineal inseot U a species of cooons about the sise of a pea j 
it has a iUveky' grey appearance, the body being reddish Weak and 
covered with j&qe while dust. When drat brought forth the Inaeot 
moves about freely, but aa it grows it fixes itself to the leaf from 
Which it derives its nourishment. There are several varieties of 
the pdfiUj pear plair^ on which the cochineal feeds* but that moat 
generally cultivated for the purpose of breeding is the common 
hardy cactus opuntii. In a wild state this plant brings forth 
abundance of. fruit, and it formerly supplied one of the principal 
articles of food to the inhabitants of the Canary Islands. The fruit 
is found to debilitate the plant when used for the purpose of 
rearing cochineal, it is therefore carefully removed as fast as it buds. 
The cactus plant is so hardy as to grow luxuriantly on rooky spots, 
where there appears to be scarcely soil enough to fill the orevioes j 
but iu this state it o&nnot serve for the rearing of cochineal for 
more than ono or two seasons. In rich soil, and with abundauco of 
manure and water, the same plants will oontinuo to yield excellent 
crops for from 10 to 12 years. 

The best soil is that which is found in voloanio countries, wh%re 
pumice stone and black scoria abound. Whore no artificial irrigation 
can bu obtained, a layer of blaok scoria called here “picou,” covering 
the ground to the depth of several inohos, is found greatly to improve 
the plant, by retaining tho moisture of the soil and protecting it from 
the heat of the sun, and also by preventing tho growth of weeds, 
thereby keeping the land constantly clean. In those parts of the 
Canary Islands whero tho soil has boon overrun by lava, and on which 
the vegetable growth is confined to lichens, mosses, and hero and there 
Small ferns or weeds, tho preparation of the land for cultivation of tho 
cactus is a long and costly process. Tho rocks and stones which 
cover tho surface boing removed from a given space, the onrth and 
mould buried beneath them is carefully collected into a mount; tho 
rubbish is then replaced, forming a flat surface, and tho earth is spread 
on tho top to the depth of at least three-quarters of a yard Tho ex¬ 
pense of this process varies according to 1 he hardness of tho rock, to the 
abundance of sub-soil, and to many other circumstances. When tho 
lava streams of older date, and thecrumbling action of the elements 
has softened and rendered the stone porous, the mould beneath being 
found in sufficient abundance, the average cost of preparing tho land 
for cactus planting is about 907. to the aero. Whore thoro is abundance 
of earth on tho surface, and the preparation consists ouly in levelling 
tho ground for tho facility of planting and of irrigation, the cost is 
much lo-iH ; but u thorough upturning and airing of tho soil is found 
to be essential to the sunro-isful cultivation of the cactus. The 
cactus plant is propagated by tho leaves, which should lie broken 
off sharply one at u time, and bo exposed to tho heat of tho sun 
for about thvoo weeks before they nre planted ; if the leaf is put 
into tho ground fresh and moist as nt first gathered, it is almost sure 
to rot; but whon laid in the sun and allowed to dry until slightly 
boat, it will strike root, and bud with tho greatest facility During 
the summer mouths, leaves so dried will bo found to bud in ton days 
or a fortnight with great profusion, ns many as eight or ten new 
leaves bursting forth at the Same timo. The loav^L should bo 
plauted in Cur rows nt. about a yard apart, either edgeways, as oIoro os 
possible, or about four inches apart if placed across tho furrows. 
This plantation being made in May or June, the now louvos will 
hnvo grown to their full si/.p in four or five months, and tho plants wi>l 
then bo ready for transplanting info the ground to be finally allotted 
to them. Here the furrows should bo at least two yards apart, in 
order to admit of a free passago to the labourers amongst the plauts 
after tlviy have grown to their full siae; and oach plant should bo 
placed in the furrow at half a yard from tiiat on either side of it, in 
order to allow sufficient space for their full development, which will 
take place in the month of February or of March. Each leaf buds with 
about, from 5 to 15 shoots, according to tho nature of tho soil and 
to tho quantity of manure und water supplied to it. In handling 
these plants great care must bo taken to avoid bruidug the main 
trunk ; if by accident the boo should ho struck against it, the only way 
of saving the plant is to out out. the injured piece with a sharp knife, 
tho fresh cut. will then probably dry, and tho plant will be none the 
worse ; a bruise, on the contrary, gradually causes the whole trank 
to become soft and putrid. A considerable quantity of ordinary 
manure or ofgaauo is required to bring the plantB to perfection, the 
latter is dangerous without abtindunb irrigation, the plants being 
Bubjeot to a peculiar disoase when there is not sufficient water to 
dissolve the guano, but with plonty of wator, os muph as 20 owt. of 
guano can be applied to each acre of oacus plants with the bost 
results. In all c&9os, however, it is found advantageous to make use 
of ordinary manure aa well as guano, in order to lighten the soil, 
which should bo thoroughly dug four timos a year, and ofteuer, 
when weeds are plentiful. 

Having by those means obtained by the end of Hay or Jane well 
grown oaotns plants consisting of four or five branches, springing 
from each trunk, with a good supply of rich dark-green leaves, when 
the fleshy spines and prickles have fallen from them, the plantation 
is ready to receive the insect. The growers on the south side of the 
Island of Teneriffe cultivate the cochineal in the winter so as to bring 
it to maturity in time for the great crop whioh is planted from the 
latter end of May to the end of July or August; the insects being oar* 
ried to the north of the island in boxes supplied with trays, in whioh 
they are laid to the depth of two inohes. Each box it eonatruoted to 
hold about 40 lbs., and is carried on a man's shoulders over the mono* 
tains during the night, so as to be as little exposed to the heat of the 


son as possible. In Grand Canary the most extensive planters reserve 
a portion of their land for the production of ** madrea” (or mothers), 
os wiU be hereafter explained. The state of ishe weatber dhriqgr the 
fptowiofthe ' * madras” and the temper atpr e at the tints 0 tmw&hf, 
has so great an effect upon the amount of seedlings ifcfMt 

is impossible to fix the quantity of “ madras” requited per acre; bat 
for each a plantation, as has been described, about from eight toNfcn 
boxes, that is from three to four quintals, .would he considered a fkir 
average. The mot here are pat ‘ into small bags made of a 
material called “ renque” (a sort of ganse), about eight or nine inohes 
long, and shaped somewhat like a sausage, ixr each of <whioh j* put 
about a table-spoonfull of”madras,” and thenhpng over a leaftn the 
ooohineal plantation. The young, as they are born, walk ont of the 
bag on to the cactus, and spread over the surface of the leaf. The 
quantity of insects spawned in a given time will vaiy aooording 
to the heat of the weather and the age of the “ madras” 5 with fresh 
“ madrea’ 1 and in warm weather, a couple of hours will be enough to 
cover the leaf sufficiently with old '« madrea** } and in cool weather, the 
bags may be left on the leaves as long as 80 hoars, or even two days j 
the leaf, on removing the bags, should be moderately and evenly 
covered with insects. If tho insect is, allowed to spawn too freely on 
each leaf, the crop will be damaged in quality, ana if the bugs are 
removed too soon, the orops will be defioient in quantity. The 
obtaining of a fair average number of insects on each leaf in 
therefore one of tho most important points to be looked to in 
tho cultivation of ooohineal, and one* which requires experi¬ 
ence and constant supervision on tho part of the grower. There 
are othor ways of conveying the spawn to the lea rest that 
most in practice is the following: the “ madrea** are spread 
on shallow trays which are slid into shelvos round a room, 
each tr.iy being about 4 or 5 inches long and 24 inohes wide; some 
use them entirely made of wood, others a framework of wood with a 
bottom of “ medio brin,** or thin canvas, nailed on so as to prevent 
tho escape of tho young. The ( * madras" being laid thinly over the 
surface, so as to lie closely sido by side, but dot one Ovor tbo other; 
pieces of rag, abont half a yard long by five inches wide, are then 
spread over iha whole surface of the tray ; in a short time 
these become covored on tho tm>iersido with the younsr insects, and 
being removed, are conveyed to the plantation in baskets ; they are 
ono by ono pinned on to tho leaves, on whioh the young insects Boon 
fix themselves; fresh rags are thou laid over the 4 * madrea" to be 
again covered with the young It is found that white rage are best, 
black and dark colours ar e disliked by the insect. Tho same difficulty, 
as to tho number of insects conveyed to each leaf, exists in this 
method of planting aa well as in the former with a now element of 
difficulty, viz., that the prod ictinn of tho yuiing varies with the 
umonnt of light admitted into the room. To insure tho greatest 
quantity of spawn in the shortest time, it is therefore necessary to 
have a skylight to tho room, and it is not improbable that the prefer¬ 
ence for whito rags is owing to their admitting more light to tho 
insoct. After pinning the iagB to tho leaves they are left fora longer 
or shorter time, according to the stalo of the weather ; in tine and 
warm woathor 24 hours will suffice, but when (he weather is cold and 
damp they should not bo removod for three, four, or more days. In 
tho winter season tho rags used formerly to be left upon the plants 
until the time for gathering the crops, in order to protect tho 
young inBocfc from the inclemency of trie weather, but experience 
has shown that thisobjoot is better obtained by other means. It may 
be us well to mention horo that for a winter crop the insects should 
be allowed to spawu far more copiously on each leaf than in summer, 
as tho cold rain und winds of thut season, destroy a great many. 

When the 4< mudres" have exhausted their powers, which occurs 
sooner dr lator, aooording to tho temperature to which they are 
exposed, and which is known by tho young being bornblauk instead 
of whito, thoy are collected from the bags or traya in whioh they 
have been spawning, and put into an oven fur drying. This process, 
and the treatment used in preparing the " madras" for market, is so 
similar to that gone through with the full-grown silver ooohineal of 
tho principal crop, that both subjects may bo considered together. 

Tho young insect takes more or less rime'in coming to maturity, 
aooording to the weather. Those plantod in'jnnc are often re*dy to 
be gathered in 70 days, or even earlier, whereas those planted in 
October and November are not ripe till late in February, or early in 
Muroh. Those planted in tho latter season, which are intended 
exclusively to serve as “madras," should be allowed to ripen 
thoroughly before they are gathered, and should not be taken off the 
plant until there are some young to be seen crawling over the 
leaves. On the other hand, the cochineal planted in March 
or April for “ madros” spawns with such astonishing rapidity in 
June or July, under the influence of the heat of those months, 
that, as soon as the first leaf in a plantation which has taken three 
or four days to cover with insects, is seen to have yoong upon it, the 
whole should be gathered, for even those that require some hoars 
before arriving at maturity, will ripen in warm weather. 

The ooohineal planted in June and July being the greet crop of the 
year, prepared principally for-drying at once into silver ooohineal, 
should be gathered before it commences to spaWn. Thus, during 
August and September, the grower watches tor the first symptoms of 
spawning, and aa soon as they appear, not a moment Jsloat In proceed* 
ing to immediate gathering, for the weather being then quite as 
warm and bright as in Jane, the same rapidity In ripenlhg is qjbserv- 
able, and the loss of weight is sermons, if the spawning Is allowedto 
proceed for even a few hour* Tbeprpper manner o< gathering 
varies according to the object to Which urn plant* are devotees but, 
asa general rale, the leaves on which the bags are plaoed are sharply 
ont off with a knife oloee to the ImtyfrPMutfe, the Cochineal 14 swept 
off then into broad baskets, closely woven, to prevent loss. After 
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the leaves ere all out off and swept (hey are dropped into the ridges, 
whore they are left; another set of gatherers carefully sorape off the 
inseots which have passed into the branches or trank of the plant; 
leaving even one or two inseots on these branches is fatal to the 
health of the plant, as* they spawn, most probably, in hidden spots 
and shortly afterwards the strength of the branches which is requir¬ 
ed to produce new leaves for the ensuing year, is absorbed by the 
surreptitious growth of insects, and this is fatal to the future crop. 
It is therefore a most important point to be attended to by the 
overseer. To prevent any young inseots remaining on the plants 
after gathering, it is necessary to sweep the branches several times 
every two or three days. By this means suoh *as may escape the 
first or second sweeping, having both grown and changed their 
position, will be removed on the third or fourth application 6f the 
broom. Inmost be borne in mind that a small insect will grow iu 
a few weeks into a 44 madro,” and will propagate several hundreds 
of young which will eventually much weaken the plant. The 
leaves which have been cut off at tho gathering of the crop should 
now be chopped up into small pieces and dug, into the ground, as 
thqy serve to lighten it, and by their fermentation they warm tho 
roots of the plant and aot as excellent manure; guano should also 
be applied freely. It is found that as much as 15 quintals of guano 
per If acres can be applied with benefit to the ooohineal; a grower 
at Grand Canary used as much as 25 quintals on one occasion, and 
was rewarded by a return of from 11 to 12 quintals of ooohineal, or 
nearly double the average crop. To provent so utaoh guano injuring 
the plants, artificial watering must be freely resorted to if neoessaiy, 
u good soaking being given*to the ground every three weeks. Tho 
cactus cannot bear muoh water when not strengthened with 
manure, neither can it bear mnoli manure unless it is copiously 
watered. When a plantation is reserved for tho production of 
a winter orop, the leavea should be covered with cochineal in tho 
month of October or November; by planting the young ooohineal 
at this seftson, it ripens and is ready for gathering at the latter end 
of February or of March. Another plantation of cacti is reserved 
for receiving the seed at this season; but as the plants cannot be 
foroed to bud during the winter, the seed must be planted in March 
upon last year's leaves, which have the disadvantage of being tough 
for the insect, and this renders a winter orop moro precarious than 
one obtained in summer : however, the sale of “madros” in Jono 
brings a quicker return than the dry crop of August or September, 

The wind and rain during tho winter months frequently destroy 
half the crops, ond in summer a hot south wind (“ lovanto") will 
often kill many of the insects. In order to pievout the lossos thus 
occasioned, light covering of cotton gauze is spread over the whole 
plantation upon stakes and wires, at a height of about 7 feet. Mats 
have been used for the purpose, and also calico, but these materials 
are found to injure the insects during the winter by keoping off the 
snnshine, and in summer by preventing the free circulation of air. 

Some growers protect inseots by merely throwing mats loosely 
over the plants when the weathor threatens to be very hot or stormy, 
removing them when tho danger has passed. But these are only 
make shifts, and are less efficacious than the first-mentioned plan. 
The evil effects produced by the heat during a south wind in 
summer may be much diminished by a copious watering early in 
the morning, for the moisture which evaporates from tho wot 
soil saves many of the iusects. As the cochineal is collected, 
care should bo taken that the baskets do not remain long 
filled, the inseots that lie at the bottom being injured by the 
weight. Tho person in charge should immediately empty the 
* baskets on receiving them from the plantation, and spread out the 
? cochineal on trays, or even on a sheet on tho ground, not deeper 
than from two to three inches, otherwise the grain will assume a 
reddish tinge, which considerably diminishes its value. The cochi¬ 
neal gathered during the day is colloctod in this way, and towards 
evening it is put into an oven heated at about 150° Fahrenheit, 
there it is left for four or five hours, the temperature being carofully 
kept up; afterwards the oven is allowed to cool gradually until tho 
morning, when it will be found that the inseots are still moist. 
Exposure to the sun for a few days in summer will complete the 
drying, and it is found that there is loss loss of weight when tho 
cochineal is dried in this manner, than would occur if subjected to 
greater heat, or if left a longer time in the oven in order to 
dry it at once; oven in winter many growers prefer to let 
their ooohineal dry slowly in the air rather than by the hoat 
of the oven, the loss of time being ox less importance than 
the loss of weight. Some growors do not use the oven; a table- 
spoonful 1 of wood ashes is spread over a pound or two of cochi. 
neal, it kills it in a oouple of hours; the uust and ashes aro then 
shaken off from the grain in a sieve and the ooohineal is dried in the 
sun. Others prepare the oochineal by putting it into sacks in 
moderate quantities; two men grasp the sacks at each end and 
shake the grain briskly backwards and forwards ; this process gives 
the ooohineal a brilliant polish, and thongh less weight is finally 
obtained from a given quantity of green cochineal, the prioe it 
commands in the London market compensates for the loss of weight. 
But the best processes for preparing this polished cochineal are 
known only to a few, who keep the secret jealously j the oven is 
therefore still almost universally used for drying. 

After the grain is thoroughly dried, it is well sifted iu order to ! 
free it from a white powder which to the last clings to it ; numbers j 
of prickles whioh have fallen from t£e leaves have also to be removed. 
Excellent machines have been invented for this purpose both in 
England and Amevioa. The ooohineal being thus dried and cleaned, j 
it is packedlbr exportation into bag* containing about 150 lbs. each, ] 
which axe oarefally sewn up. This is done by the trader who buys | 


it off the cultivator, the latter rarely exporting the grain on his own 
account. The results obtained by different growers of ooohineal 
vary so muoh, in oonssquenee of the peouliar oircuxnstanoes to whioh 
the crops are exposed in different localities, that it is impossible 
to fix upon the aotual value of an average yield per aorej but it is 
universally admitted by the landowners in the Canary Islands, that 
no other branch of agriculture is as remunerative. The average 
temperature in the southern part of the Canary Islands is about 80" 
to 85° Fahrenheit, and it rarely falls at night below 56" or 00*. At 
Laguna and at Orotora, and other places in Teueriffe, where ooohineal 
iB cultivated at a height of nearly 2,060 feet above the level of tho 
Sea, the climate is temperate. The thermometer rising to 72T or 
78* in the summer, and falling at times during winter nights to 45*. 

In all these plaoes the cactus thrives, and ooohineal can conse¬ 
quently be reared successfully. 

Rain falls in Teneriffe (more plentifully on the high lands than on 
tho coast) from the month of Ootober to April, often in heavy showers 
whioh oontinue at intervals for two or throe days, these aro generally 
followed by two or three weeks of dry weather. Tho rains ore 
seldom excessive, the winds rarely amonnt to gales. ■ From May to 
Ootober the weather is constantly dry. There aro no tables of 
rainfall during oaoh mouth to be obtained here. 

The following account, showing the amount of the first outlay 
and of the annual exponses and profits per aero of a cochineal plan¬ 
tation, has been given by a grower in the middle lauds of the valley 
of Orotora, Teneriffo:— 

£ i. <f. 

Purchase value of land per acre . fio 0 4 

* Preparation of land and coat of planting and 
growing cactus for the Urol year before receiving 
the oochinoal orop . .. oO 0 n 

Bags, baskets, and other utensils. Id 0 o 

First outlay ... 160 0 o 

Annual Expense*. £ $. J. 

8 Boxes of "madros" at 24. per pound .. S3 0 0 

Wages for planting, gathering, and preparing 

cochineal .. .. .. .. 3000 

12 quintals of guano at 13*. 4i. per quintal 8 0 0 

Digging, weeding, watering, and general expenses .. 18 0 0 

/fatal .. 83 0 U 

Annual Profits. £ *. rf. 

j ) lbs. of black ' madres ” 1 ... 8 0 0 

S quintals of silver cochineal at 3*. per lb. .. ... 120 0 0 

Total .. 128 o 0 

Not rmflt i. .. 40 o o 

The average price at which the “ madres" can be obtained varied 
much at different times, falling as low as 9 d. f and frequently rising to 
2a. (xl., and even 3s. per pound. 

The management of the insect gives employment to a large number 
of women ; it can almost exclusively be conducted by them. Tho 
larger proprietors employ most of their hands during the whole year, 
so tts to command a full number when the labour of the season comes 
on. The"wages of the women in the valley of Orotora is Gd. per day, 
nr G d. pm- week for the best workers. Day labourers receive at the 
rate of Gs. M. per week for digging and planting, &e., <Src. The success¬ 
ful cultuie of the cochineal requires experience and patient attention on 
the part of tlft*grower ; he will receive his reward by obtaining a return 
of from 25 to IK) per cent upon the capital employe*I 

Tcnoriffe, 1871. 


DECIMALIZATION MOVEMENT. 

Mr Molesworth summarises his arguments for Decimalization thus 

(l.) --Tuo decimal sub-division or the rupee hRB been approved for Ceylon. 

(2.)—India offere special facilities for its adoption. » 

(3.)-The change necessitates no alteration whatever in the existing silver 
coinage. 

(4.) —All that is iiocossury is to mint a small quantity of copper tokens. 

(5.1—‘The change may bo made gradually. 

(0.)—No sudden alteration is uecossary in the accounts, stamps, or tolls 
(7.)—The natives will receive the now tokens oa readily aa they receive the 
existing tokens. 

(8 y -The great objections urged against the adoption of decimals in England 
are inapplicable here. 

u.)—Tho lower claaaeahave no attachment to tho existing copper tokens. 

10 )—Tho coppor circulating medium In India is virtually not even “ binarv ” 
but fluctuating. J 

(11.)—The adoption of decimal coinage will harmonize and work woll with 
tho proposed docimal weights and measures. 

(12.)—Tho ooinajje I propose is free from the objections urged against that 
proposed tor England, both as regards the nurnbor of subdivisions and 
denominations. 

(13.)—The introduction of decimal tokens will not affbefc retail transactions. 

14. )-Tho docimal system will bo a valuable auxiliary in education, 

15. )—The natural aptitude of natives for figures will facilitate the adoption of 
decimals. 

(Id.)—The native mind is not averse to decimalization. 

His coinage would bo 

Rupee — HW cents. 

8-anna-pioco — 50 „ 

4 „ „ * 25 „ 

2 „ „ * 121 

1 coat. = 1, and 

} ,, „ nearly to one pie of the present coinage. 

This innovation does not look very formidable, and its success would 
everywhere facilitate the enforcement of the Indian Weights and Mea¬ 
sure’s Act. 

* This great expense 1 b caused by the space to be cultivated in this locality, 
lieing ooxnpooed of rock and other hard substance® which it is necessary to exca¬ 
vate or to remove, the soli being bruugbt txoin considerable ill**unices by beoets 
of biupden. 
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PRICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.— SEPTEMBER 1870-SEERS (2^ lb*.) PER RUPEE 


PUNJAB. 

{Wheat and Joaree, the etaptee)- 


Joaree I Bqjra. 


hvEDWAM Division. 


Bard wan .. 

Bancoorah ... 
Beerbhoon .. 
Hoof My 
Howrah.. .. 

Midnapore .. 
Balasoro 

Cuttack. 

Poore® .. .. 

Darning 
Goalpareh .. 
Kamroop .. 
Lucktmpore • • 
Nowgong ••• 
Boebsaugor .. 
Dacca .. .. 
Booker gunge 
Furreedporo 
Mymenamg.. 

Bylhet . 

C&char .. .. 

Patna .. .. 
Gya. 

Chumparun... 
Sarun 

Shababad ... 

Tirboot. 

Bhaugalporo 
Mongbyr 
Purnoan .. . 
Godda .. .. 

Nya Doomkah 
Kajmrhal 
Dooghur 
Calcutta 
Nuddea.. .. 
Jossore .. .. 

24 Pergunnahs 
Rnjshnhye .. 
Bogroh .. 
Dinapore 
Mnhlab .. 
Morshodab&d 
Pabna .. 
Rungporo .. 
Lnhardngga 
Hazareebogh 
Maunbhoozn . 
Singbhoora .. 
Chittagong ... 
Hulluoah 
Tipperab 


NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 
(If 'heat and Joaree, the etuple food.) 


BiAUOiLion „ 


SoNTHAL PEBOUNNAH- 


Psesidbvct Division, 


Chota NAOPOiir ,, 


22 Seen. 

20 
10 
»> 
lfi 
10 
10 
1» 

1<H 

8^ it 

2D 

20 

10 


2H ir> 

211 10 

27S-16 210-10 

m i\k 

si m 

SO 28 

28 21 

2? 20 

2511-10 18 

20 14 


V Rope*- Dblbi Division. 


j JuLI.UNDHin. 


Delhi 

Gnrgaos .. 
Kurnal .. 


Debra 1 Khan. 


Tiudianhh.. 
Simla .. 
Jullondhor 
Uoshlarpore 
Kangra .. 
Amritsar .. 
Bealkote .. 
Qordaspore 
Lahore 
Ferozopore 
Oujeranwalla 
Hawul Pindi 
Jhelum .. 
Gujerat .. 

bhahpore .. 
Mooltan .. 
Jhtwg .. 
Montgomery 
MozuiSYiuggur 
Dcora I. Khan 
Dt ora i>. Khan 
Bunnoo 
Peshawar ... 
Kohat 
Huzara 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
(Wheat and Joaree, the a taplefood ) 


Nagpore ... 

Bhundara ... 

Chanda 

Wurdah ... 

Balaghat ... 

Jubbulpore 

Saugor 

Dumob ,. 

Mundla ... 

Soonee 

Baitool 

HoBhungabad 

Chindwara 

Nnreingporo 

Nimar 


CnUTTRRHOHDR. 


Kvuaon 

Rohilkun 


Dehra Dhoon 
Suhar unpore 
MoozuiTernuggcr 

Meerut. 

Boolundshahur 
Kumaon ,. .. 

Gurhwal .. .. 


BUND „ Bijnour. 

Moradabad .. .. 

Budaon . 

Bareilly 

Bhahjcnanpore ... 
Terai Pergunnahs 

Muttra. 

Agra . 

Furruukabad 

.. Mynpoorie . .. 

Etawah. .. . 

Ktah . 

Jolonn. 

11 »• Jhannle. 

Lnllutpore .. .. 

„ Cawnporo 

ABAI> *• Futtohpore . 

Banda . 

Allahabad . 

Humeerpore 
Jonnpore .. .. 

Goraokpore. 

Bastee. 

ns „ Azimgnrh .. .. 

Minapore 

Benares . 

Ghaseepore .. •. 
m „ Ajmere. 

~~ OUDH. 

(Wheat and Joaree, the etapiee.) 


Lucknow Division 


Rov B ARBU.tr 


Lnoknow ... 
Oonao .. ... 
Barabonkee-.. 


Oeetapoor 
Hnrdoi... 
Kheree ... 


Fysabad . 

Baraioh. 

Gondah . 

Roy Bareilly .. 
8ultanpoor .. 
Fertabgjmr,, ... 


Rice. 

. 

Wheal. 

Joane. 

1 Jhtjra 

13 

' 

30 

30 

29 

U 

. 

r 

8 

. 10 

29 

28 

26 

1 

35 

30 



. 15 

26 

23 

35 

'l 

3* 

36 

28 

} 15 . 

j 24 

* 

17 

} » 

! 30 

1 

1 


} ,6 

1 

19 

i 

; 23 

19 

8 

14 

(* 

51 

18 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Joaree . 

1 

Bajra. 

} M 

20 

40 

15 

} " 

34 

23 

22 

}" 

31 

34 

10 

} 17 

24 

1 

.... 


I Raepore ... 
Belasporo . 
Sumh'ulpore 
Sercmcha 


Up pbu Gojdavrr v. [Se ro nclia . 

MADRAS 

litre and f'hnhtm (Joaree) the at aple food . 
Northern Faction. Oapam 

Vizngapatam ... 

Gndavcry . 

Kistna . 

Nellore . 

Ceded Districts. Cuddapah . 

Bellary . 

Kumool . 

East Centre Madi-aa . 

North Arcot .. 
South Arcot 

Cauvibt. Tanjoro . 

, Tnchinopoly 

Southern Section. Madura . 

Tinnevelly. 

West Centre Coimbatore 

Nellgherries 

Salem . 

West. South Canara ... 

Malabar . 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

(Rice, Ba^ra, and Joaree , the tta plea. ) 
Northern DivisionTjAhmedabad .. .. 

Kaira. 


Southern Division. Poonah .. 

Ahmednuggar 
Knlladghee .. 
Rutnagherry 
Belgaum 
Dharwar .. 
8 attars.. 

Carwar. 

Binds Knrrachee .. 

Hyderabad .. 
Snkkur .. .. 


BURMAH. 

(Ruea, th e eittple. ) 

Arakan . 

Ramree .. . 
Bandoway .. . 

Northern Arakan 
Rangoon ■ .. « 

Baeeein . 

Myanoong .. . 

Prone. 

Tounghoo m • 


Amherst 
Tavoy ... 
Mergai .. 
shevegyeen 


108 g. 

iZ i 

13.1 g. 
157 

131 ££ 

It 
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■JJOTICE is hereby given, that the Annual Auction Sales of 
^ My nor*; Sandalwood will bo hold at the various Kothis on the dates 
below specified 

bhlxnoga Kothi.. 13th November 1871. 

Saugur „ .. 37th do 

Cowlldroog „ ... 12th December 
Seringapaxam „ .. 4th do 

Hoonsoor „ .. 18th do 


The quantity exposed for Sal/* will be 2,< xO oandiee (WO ton*) moro or lose. 
3. Copies or revised rules for sin dal wood Auction sales can be 
by appUoatloa to the undersigned. 


Bangalore, 6 th October 1871. 


i obtained free 

G. J. Vaw SOMEREN, Captain, 
Conservator of Forests, Mysore and Coorg. 


GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 


Soopa Talooka, Hulliai Depot. 
Yellapoor Talooka, Yellapoor 

Dopot . 

Siroy Talooka, Katoor Depot 

Total.... 


Teak. 

Black- 
| wood. 

J wJSd* ; T “ uk Pul «"- 

1 1 

I ! 

Jf_ 

1 

1 

° i 

!| 

Candies. 

i . 1 i . 

5 1 ! | 

<£ | -3 ! 03 ' *3 

3 i s iSis 

8,063 

1,700 

! 0 ,ojo' aooj 173 

:,4"o: 45 

41] 16] 11 

i II 

1,080 

ti’*0 

040 

1 i 

1,8001 474 

i 

:: :: 

0,812 

7,401 20 >j 220 

2,860 

2,<320 

l,80Oj 474 


0. For any further information that may bo roquirod apply to H, Baku kit, 
Esquire, Deputy Conservator ol Forests, Cunarn. 

W. TEYTON, Major, 
Conservator of Forests, Southern Division. 
€msermi&r*» Office 8. D. t Camp Poona , 2Hth September 1871. 


TIMBER SALE IN NORTH CANARA- 



Teak best 
southern. 

Blackwood. 

[ Jungle- 1 
wood. 

Firewood. 

Tons. 

Date of Sale. 

If 

| 

ii 

Gandies. 

f 

| 

V 

Gungawully .. 

110 

243 

83 

20 

6 

6 


15th Nov. 

Oarwar . 

2,4*8 

4,MS 

13 

10 

878 

839 

*1.58 

2 *th ditto. 

Sedashogur .... 

1 .. 




1 

0 


ditto. 

Total.. 

2,018 

5,Oo0 

40 

39 

384 

873 

" 168 



The whole will be arranged in convenient lots. 

On the day of sale tho buyer to deposit 18 per cent, or the purchase-money. 
The balanoe of sale prioe is due on or before the 1st March lt>72. 

All the lots to be removed from the Depot before the 1st April 1372. 

Further particu.ara or saiu and Rules may be obtainod at the Office of the 
Superintendent of Timber Depot, Carwar. 

(Signed) W. PEYTON, Major, 

Conservator of Forests, 8. D. 

Conocroator’s Office, Bharwar, 20 th September 1871. 

(True copy.) 

GEO. 0. PARKER, Lieut., I. N., 
Superintendent Timber Depot* 


TEAK TIMBER. 

rpENDKRS me invited for the supply of such quantities as the 

Com]Any may require for one jefti of wwll seasoned MOULME1N 
RANGOON TEAK TIMBER, in square Logs, Hound And straight, not less thun 
12 inches surnue and 2 feet In length, to ho delnorvd at tho Company* stoies 
Lep6t. Byoufla. at the rate of not less than between 230 and 30.»ton* |>er mouth, 
oommenomg from the 1st day of January lb72 

Specification and form or Tender may bo obtained on application at the 
Storekeeper’s Office, Byculla, Bombay. 

Sealed Tenders endorsed, ‘Tknokh ron Teak Timdkii," and which muat 
specify whether of Moulmoin or Rangoon, and thu rato per ton of 6 > cubic feet, 
delivered at the Stores Dopot, Bycuilu, will bo rereivud by the Agent At tho 
Company’s Offlcos, Klphiustono Circle, Bombay, up to noon on THURSDAY, 
the 30th November next. 

The person whose Tendor shall be accepted will l»o roquirod to enter into a 
Contract, and, for the duo fulfilment ortho mi mo, r.* lind socurity amounting to 
10 per cent on the estimated value of the conti m i. 

The Agent does not bind himself tu accept the lowest or any Tender. 

(signed) W. WARDEN MOHJCE, 

_ _ Storekeeper. 

Stone Office, Byculla, 11 th October Ib7l. 


NOTICE 

I S hereby given, that Timber Sales will take place at tho Ghaut 

Depots of the Canarn ZilliUi in tho month of Dcecmbci next. 

2. Tho Bftle at the Hulliai Depot, in the Soopa Talooka, mil udimieuco on 
Monday, the 11th Docouiber, mul will continue there till the w hole is disposed of. 

3. The snlo nt Ycllupoor Benot, in the Yellapoor Talooku, will commence as 
soon as possible aftor tho Hulliai Depot In finished (about the 3rd January 1*72), 
and will be continued at tho neighbouring Brunch Depots till the whole is sold. 

4. The sale at the Katoor Depot, in the sircy Talooka, will likewise com¬ 
mence as soon am possible after tho Yellapoor Talooka sales are fliushoU, and 
will be continuod at tho neighbouring Branch Depots till the whole is sold. 

6. The probable quantity of Tlmhor put up for Sale will bo us follows: - 


V[ OTICE is hereby given, that the undermentioned quantity 

of Timber, the property of Government, will he sold by Public Auction 
in November lb71, at the Torts of Guvoawvllx, C'aiiwar and Sedahiiigub 


NOTICE. 

CHABTERED BANK OE INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND 
J CHINA. 

- - - - J ' _ }*W«£ 4 

AK and after 1st November next, this , Agency will resume 

V payment of Interest on Cnnrenfe Deposit AcConRta. 

1 JAMES DOUGLAS, 

Bombay, 9th October 1671. Agent, 

COMPTOIR D'ESCOMPTE DE PARIS. 

TUEW FRENCH LOAN. —The sixteen Monthly Instalments fall 

•Lv due on tho First of each month, commencing from the 1st August 1871. 

The amount due on each Instalment per 8 Francs Rente is Ra. 1-14*1 02-lA>. 

Tho Coupons are payable on 10th August, 10th November, 16th February, 10th 
May. 

During the payment of Instalment, namely, up to 21st October 1879, thelnter- 
»sl will be paid on the 1st August, November, FeDn: 


bruary, and May, 
it of Instalments- 


in order that 


est will lie paid 

the Coupons duo may lie received in part-payment c 
Interest is payable <>u presentation of Stock Receipts, pending the arrival of the 
Stock from l aris. 

SOIJK ; DY — 00j 

BOMBAY, 

SOLIS IMPORTERS OF ALEXANDRE & SONS’, AND 
DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 

HARMONIUMS Manufactured for India, from Rs. 100 to Rs. 800. 

“ .SYMPATHETIC" I IA NOFORTES, in solid Mahogany or Rosewood, guaran¬ 
teed for India, hom Rs. 73 >. 

THE “INDIAN” SQUARE PIANOFORTE, in solid Mahogany, guaranteed 
for India, flora lte. 560. 

BHOADWOOD AND SONS’ IIAN08, from Its. 300 to Rs. 1,200. 

COLLAIID AND LOLLARD’S PIANOS, from Rs. 360 to Rs. 1,000. 


j^IANOFOf^TES FOF^ j-flF^E. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS REPAIRED AND EEP0USHED EQUAL 
TO NEW, BY A STAFF OF EXPERIENCE) EUROPEAN WORKMEN. 

Arrnnyuneute made for Tuning rianoe btf the Half-Year or Year. Term on 
application. 

SOUNDY & Co., 

PIANOFORTE SALOONS, 

BOMBAY. 


Holloway'a Ointment ami Pilte .— Chest PrcHervntives.—At all aeneous of the 
year the late of mortality from d.senses of tho lungs is vory great. Holloway’s 
Ointment well rubbod upon tho cheat, aided by tils Pills, arrests all miBchicf. 
These cleansing medicaments exercise a most salutary and restorative influence 
over the entire contents of the pectoral cavity. Air tubes, nerves, blood vessels, 
and all other tissues tee] the wholesomely potent pow»r, moro particularly ui 
thou- thoroughly purifying both veimup and arenal blood by promoting the freo 
circulation of air. Neither Ointment nor Tills contain any noxious ingredient 
whatever, but their balsamic nature nourishes rather than Irritates tho 
system, and kindly subdues all untoward s> mptoms, till all is well once more- 

fjiIIE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, (Limited.) 

Registered Capital—One Million Sterling. 

Paid-up Capital .£ 100,000 

Reserved Fund.£ 40,000 

Head Office —MELBOURNE, 

The undersigned having been appointed Agonts, are prepared to grant Policies 
by Marine Insurance. 

Bombay, 10th June I860- J. N. WADIA, SONS A Co. 


rpHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 

A- Established 1825. • 

WITH WHICH IS NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 

An amalgamation having been formed betweon the Standard Ltfc Aeturance 
Company and the Colonial infs A tear a nee Company, the b usiness or the united 
companies will henceforth be conducted under the title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

I The annual revenue of tho Standard Company is now upwards of £080,003, and 
the accumulated fluids amount to upwards of £2,600,000 sterling- The new 
| business transacted during the past year amounted to the large hum of 
i £1,376.0 ‘0 sterling, the corresponding premium amounting to £45,397 per annum. 

| MoiUratc rates charged for residence in tho Colonies, Indio, and other placee 
abroad. 

Local Boards and Agenda in Indio, and in all the British Colonies where every 
facility will be afforded iu the transaction of business, and where premiums 
may be receivod and claims paid. 

Immediate reduction of premium on return to Europe, or other temperate 
olimate, without medical certificate* ■ 

Profile divided overy five years. 

The new Colonial aua Foreign Prospectus may be hod on application at the 
chief offices of the Company, or to the Agent* at home or abroad. 

WILL. THO*. THOMSON, Manager and Actuary. 

D. CLUNIB GREGOR, Colonial and Foreign Secretary. 

Bombay Board. 

H. Prentis, Esq. I W. Nixon, Esq. 

A. R. scoble, Esq. | A. B. Ashley, Esq. 

Agente at Bombay* 

Tho London, Asiatic and American Company, {Limited} 
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W. Hobson, Eaq. ... 
J, 0. Parry, Eaq. .. 
F. Fataratm, Eaq. ... 
C. W. StoweU,Esq. 
E. Warner, Eaq. 
Sheikh BllaheeBux 


mHE INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited.) 
RjcoisTtiro ajndih, Act X. of 1866. 
IMrCtfSe^MEERUT. 

, DIRECTORS. 

Chairman, W. McLcavy, Eaq* .. Manager, Bank of Upper India, (Limited.) 
C, J. Colons. Eaq. ' «. 

R. R, Dean, Eaq.. , Mu wager, Allahabad Bank, 

"* " 1 ... ,, „ Mussooris Saving? Bank. 

.. Lot* Gent. Manager, Delhi *fc London Bunk* 
. Manager, Simla Sank Corporation. 

.. . UwjoccnQ\ted Servim Sauk 

. BarristMr.at-Law. 4 

MEDICAL ADVISER. 

* William Motr. Eaq., M.B., Civil Burgeon, Meerut. 

SECRETARY. *\ 

D. Liuicastm, Eaq. 

MINT* 

Hill, Billinan, & Co., Calcutta. * 

Thu Company was formed towards the end of 1888, and has already received 
substantial patronage from the pdblic. , 

The object for which it was established with a full direction in India w as to 
seourri the Indian public ogainit a rejietitlon of such heavy losses us have 
recently been sustained by the collapse of certain Assurance Oakes in England, 
where the entire management of thoso institutions whs located. 

Seourity. —To ensure absolute security, the thuds of tho company inti 
invested only in Government securities. Tho company is strictly prohibited 
from making advances on house or lunded property or on stocks, shares or 
obligations of any company whatever, though such advances are usually 
extensively made hy other Assumuco compauies. 

Policies aro granted for whole lifo cither with or without participation in tho 
profits of the company according to tho scalo of premium selected h,v the us- 
sared. Poliuioi are ulou granted f r short terms from ono to ton years at 
modorato rates. 

The Proposal Form is simple in its terms and the conditions of the 
policies arc liberal, all unnecessary restrictions having been removal. 

The rates ttf premium are made as moderate'us is consistent with complete 
security of the assured. 

Advantages of Assurance.— It secures by it smull monthly, quarterly, hall-yearly 
or yearly saving a provision for widows and children. It h fibrils opportunity of 
making a settlement prior to mamage It enables persons to re iso money on 
life interests* It socuros sums of money contingent on purties coining of age. It 
onables debtors in ovout of death to satisfy their creditors thus saving tho bor¬ 
rowers’ property from claims and sureties trow loss 
Assurance in a sound company is far superior to connexion with a Pension 
Fund, for in tho lutter coso if tho liominco dies nil contributions aro forfeited and 
the subscriber loses tho benoflt of all he has paid, whereas in the ease of a policy 
it still ensures and may be made available lor any other purpose- 
Forms of Proposal, tables of rates, and all further uiibiumtion tuny bo 
obtained by letter or on application to miy of tho Agents or to tho Sccietory. 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS 

Required for an assurance of Rs. 1,000 for the whole Lei in of life. 


I | ; BUN FIRE OFFICE. 0 . 

S \ KSTASUSHfip 1710. ™ 

! t>GLICIE 8 opened on warehouses and shoos,; mercluuadise, dwellings, hotue* 

1 hold furnUiuxi, and other insurable property, in Bombay and the 


Mofusail. at current rates 
Bombay, 1871. 


EL, CABBBLB, & Co., Agents. 


20 

ao 

40 

60 

«o 


Without Profits*! With Profits. 


Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 

As 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 

As 

31 

» 

35 

13 

36 

11 

40 

s 

37 

9 

42 

11 

41 

11 

t7 

7 

48 

13 

1 63 

3 i 

60 

16 

67 

H 

81 

4 

l 89 

10 | 

85 

7 

74 

5 

88 

0 

103 

o 1 

no 

0 

105 

0 


Military and N.vv ll 
Without Profits. I With Profits. 


D. LANCASTER, 

See re tun/. 

1782 


Meerut, 1 2th No vember 1870. 

P HCENIX FIRE OFFICE.—ESTABLISHED IN 

UNLIMITED. 

The huportanco of this company’s transaction ,h with the public may be judged 
from the fact that since its commencement It has boon able to pay e.obo.OtkV. 
sterling as losses under insured risks and without a single call on it* proprietor 
whose nihility is unlimited. 

The undersigned are authorised to issuo policies in Bombay aiuFtho Mofusail 
at tho tariff rates of all tho old established company, which arc as low us the nutuio 
of the risks can justify. 

The rutes on bungalows in the Mofnesil, and rcsidcncus, ofDces, and godowns in 
Blphlnstone Circle, have been lately much reduced. Particulars on application' 
at the Agency office. A. C. BRICE & Co., 

No* 8, Ramp art Bow, Bombay, 1870. Agents. 

rnHE Q U E E N IN S U 11 A N C E C O MPA N Y 
A FIRE AND LIFE. 

MEAD QFFJfcE.- Queen Insurance Buildings, Lmrpoo/. 

CAPITAL. —(£2,000,000) Two Millions. 

Trustees .—Sir Thomas Edwards Moss, Bart., Christopher Bushel I, Lsq., .mil 
Edward Heath, Esq. 

DIRECTORS.* 

Chairman— Rdrnard Hull, Esq 
Deputy Ckairnuyn—ll. W. Kelly, Em 


John BalSsou, Esq, 

John Bingham, Esq. 

T. Ridgway Vridsun, Esq. 
William Forbes, Kan. 
Andrew Galbraith, Esq. 
Charlton R. Hull. Esq. / 
WilHant Hind, Esq. / 
Patriot Hunter, Ksa/ 


Peter Maxwell, Esq 
Peter McLagan, Esq., M p. 
Janies Morton, Esq. 

John T. Pagan, Esq., J. I*. 
John Sharp, Esq. 

N. W. J. Strode, Esq, 

J. B. Thomson, Esq. 

Geo. B. Kerfbrd, Esq. 


Actuary and General Manager.—J. Moncrleff/W ilsou. Esq. 

Sub-Manager .—Thomas Walton Thomson. 

Bankers. -Tho Liverpool Commercial Bonk, and the National Provincial 
Bank of England. 

Auditors — Mossip. Harmood, Bonner & Son, Accountants, 

Physicians.- Juries Turnbull, M.D., Liverpool; J. E. Pollock, M.D., London ; 
ondP. H.ntednn, M.D-. Bombay. 

The ratesarpremuim for Fire and Life Insurance* will bo found as moderate 
os those urotber first-class offices. Policies are Issued finder the Life branch of 
this CmfSpany roqently established In Bombay, on civil lives and military lives 
in dvilomploy. * 

For farther information and particulars, and for prospectuses, Ac., regard¬ 
ing Fire and Life Insurances, apply to 

LAWRENCE & Co., 

Bombay , 1 st January 1871._Agents in Bombay. 

T HE BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited. ) 
THE undersigned are prepared to accept risks uml issuo 
polioses uovering merchandise, goods in* godowns, warehouses, dwelling 
house*, or other insurable property, on favourable terms. 

. . . Apply to FORBES A Co , 

Bombay, 1st February 1871. Secretaries and Manager*. 


aIlIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 

assurance company. • 

ESTMUDlte 1(24. 

—S- 4 — 

* ' CHIEF (OFFICE; 

4 Bartholomew Lane, Bank, London, E. C. 

| m lD>XSB.3BO^FS(£2>SSro 

PHjtsiDitxr—Bir Moses Monledoro, Bart., F.R.8. 

, * 2t»S3RSOSOflUh 

1 JSmt'H Alexander, Esq. (Alexander, Fletcher A Co ) 
i t%urlo» George Bsniett, Esq. (Barnett, Huarc, Hanbury, and Lloyd) 

| George Henry Burucit. Esq. Glyuipimi Park. 

James Fletcher, Esq. (Alexander, Fletcher & Co). 

' William Gladstone, Eaq. (Thomsen, liouar &, Co). 

. Right Hon. Goorgo .fnaclimi Goschon, M.P. 

* Samuel Giimo.v, Eaq. 

f, Juinca Holme, Esq., (Director of tho Provincial Bank ul’ Irolaud) 

| Bit* Curtis Miranda Lampson, Hurl. 

I Sampson Lucas, Esq (Lucas, Mich'did A Co) 

Elliott Maenaghten, Kh<]., (Mumlnor of the Indian Council) 

Thomas Mastornuui, Esq. (Director of the Bank of England) 

Josoph Mayor Monteflore, (Director of tho Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Anthony Do Rothschild, Bart, Now Court. 

Baron Lionel Nnthan Dc Rothschild, M l*. 

J Thomas Charles Smith, Esq Oxford Square, Hydo Park., 

ATOSTOShSo 

' Lord Richard GioMvimor, M. I*, 

j Hugh Cohn Smith, Esq 

I Itichard Hoare, Esq 

I FIRE RISKS 

of an eligible character arc ucccpted at mumuun current rates 

I LIFE DEPARTMENT 

j The non-parlicqiatii.g latch ol punmmi nu Eiirnpcnu lives resident in Imhn 
have liocn \ury nuitci tally reduced, mid Iho nndeimentioned Agent* aro autho¬ 
rised to decide u])<<u Prone sals sidimmed, to issue Policies, ami to settle claims. 
Thu Life Reserve Fund is over 

I NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES 

, which is irrespective of and in addition to (lie paid-up cnpitul and the Fire 
Reserve Fund), being about. 30 per cent of tlio sum assured under tho Com¬ 
pany’s Life Policies, himI besides tins there is tho gmmuiteo of a subscribed 
Capital of not less than 

FIVE CR0RES OF RUPEES 

coupled with the personal responsibility of a numerous body of wealthy Pro¬ 
prietors. For detailed Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, Ac., apply to 

REMINGTON A Co , 
Agents (br tho Presidency of Bombay. 

Q1IURCH OF KN(JLAND~V88UK ANClif INOTITUTION. 

Established 1840. 

Empowered by special Act of Parliamcnr. 4 A 5 Vic-, Cap, XCI1. 
CAPITAL- Urio Million Sterling. 

Life Assurances of every dnscriptioii granted. 

Retiring provision combined \wth Life Assurance. 

Free PoheWh issuo«l which can never altogether lapse through non-payment 
of Premium. 

Nu oxtm ehnrg'i for Hea-passagc- 

Reduction te European lutes without Medical examination, 

Pioniiiini may bo pmd annn«lly, lmlf-yourly, quartorJy, or monthly, as desired. 
Parsec ami Armenian fives insuicd. 

For detailed Ib'OHpectus, Ac-, apply to 

REMINGTON A Co., Agents. 

Bombay, Pith July 187'** 

L iVekpool, London and globe"insITrance 
company. 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 


(Jupital 4:2,000,000 
lie venue 
Fire Premiums 
Life Prom turns , 
Interest . 


.t: aju.sii; 

.. „ 260,030 
.. 102,'iM) 


Ail ,2 


Accumulated Funds £3,801,(J05 
Invested Funds. 


Can mil 
Lite Reserve 
Reserve Fund ,. 

Undh ulod Ih-ofit 


£ 391,762 
,, 1,873,020 
. „ 971,410 

. „ 84,823 

£3,301,005 


Fire Department. 


Policies of lUHiiruiuc against Inc upon dwelling hoiine.i ii ml other buildings 
in both Lhu European and Name pails of the island of Bombay, aro issued by 
tho undersigned ?n behalf of the company. 

The rate on pucka-biiilt bungalows situated mit-sule tho Fort of Bombay, or 
hi any part of the Bombay Presidency, is now i educed to (0) six uiuias per cent, 
per annum. 

Life Department. 

This cumi*any oifors the a*lvantage of Fixed Bonuses accruing after live years 
uninml payment of nromium, nncoutun -nt on profits. Policies aro indisputable 
alter flvo years. Claims aro payable thirty days after admission. Annuities 
aro granted on very favorable terms. The undersigned will issue Policlos on 
behalf of tho Company. 

Agent4 in Bombay—RITCHIE, STBUARTA Co. 

Agonts in Calcutta—GILLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT A Go* 

INSURANCE 


VORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
4 COMPANY. 

Incorporated hy 1loyal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament* 


Paid up Capital 
Fire Re servo Fund 
Fire Premium Reserve 


.£260,000 

. 297,163 10 10 
138,614 16 1 

---436,888 5 11 

Total Accumulated Funds 2,838,118 18 11 

Annual Income from Fire, Life and Investments. 801,801 12 9 

Agents In Bombay, 

W. NICOL & Co. 
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Established in 1820 


p. pAZAI^US ^ pO M 
Incorporated mth Sbearwood fy Co., 

CABINET MAKERS, uMOLSTERERS. BILLIARD AND BACATELU TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS- 

By -Afp ocvtmfvt to 

His Excellency ihS Viceroy, Governor-General of India, 

AND TO 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 

CALCUTTA. 


C LAZARUS & Co., while thanking then numerous 
• constituents for the solid support extended to thoir Firni since 
19)*, attribute their sucocss to tho following inuuuih wbkk continue to guide 
thslr business transactions. vie — 9 

Oood Work mth unaiJulteratnl » utei id* 4 I 

Skilful and tiuatworlhv Wo kmon ' 

Uniform S ale of Cha qet 
Strict and competent &apei rmon. 

NEW ILLUSTRATE^ CATALOGUE 

There are afew spool'd featuresin wuh tho (wm executed 

Catalogue, to which C L A i n. would n*k tv cl” « tihl • nt* intuition 
1. ThtwM^ and most elegant designs only flu 1 a pint o in the \ ohmic M mj ot 
those designs, it should he metittonod represent an ou nnul iexult, that is to 
any, they have boon olaborated with hpcriul lefercnte to the h msuhold 
requirement* of this country In winking to tln« end lofernice lies been 
had to tho latest models of the first Inbuilt Manut tnrti-. ol Fwopc AU 
that was recherche In st.ile, oi chanto m pntioin, hn« bun taken ndvan 
tage of in tho production of C 7, ft Go-’s special desgms hn Irnlui these desi¬ 
derata, however, being combined with others which L f Ali'h long ex¬ 
perience tins shown to bo of the utmost Impel tunce 'l hi <■o it is mdi cely 
necessary to dotail, yet it max be obsen oil uh h genual piiueiplc, in nndi 
fying home designs to suit Indian requirements tli t sub taiiLnlity should 
never be sacrificed to a too slender elerance, mid this m meinle hs* been 
steadily kept in view. Indcod, in the man n fait me of i jil met Ware in India 
this is a prime consideration, as climatic efRits n »t ti speak of other 
agsndss, have a moat mniked action in detenorat ng such ait»elp« It 
remains only to add, therefore, that, while all that i- rh u»t* tasteful m d 
elegant has been freely appropriated from tho sourer s Imbratc 1 In the pr »• 
duotion of C s li, A Co's designs, leganl hns boon had, at tho amit time, to 
the requirements of strength and substantiality a judicious bl< tiding of 
both, In foot, has l>een aimed at, nnd, as C L A to humbl> believe, has 
been most successfully accounlmhod 

X. C L, A Co. have hod each article of then stock photographed The diagrams 
have been engraved at considerable expense In Vnglaml IV m these photo 
graphs, and -represent, therefore, etuh aiticle with aitistn. fidelity 

PRICES. 

C L. and Co. are nine to the necessity Unit evicts m tin .ho Nlieicd lunos f i 
reasonable prices. The supplytag, however, of & hmifle reliable ntuh is the 
first consideration with a nspcctablo and old established firm Itegunl being 
had to this, and also to the fact thatC L ft Co. w.mant evui> article tint issues 
from their manufactory, tiioy etui con fiiUntly state that fhur charges ri present 
only a slender margin of profit o\ei and above actual cost of production 

IMPORTANT TO MESSES AND BILLIARD OLUBS. 

Throughout India, Chin\, Pirmvh, Oluo>, and 
1HE SlRAllfe, 

Consequent on the numerous applications tbit < T \/\vi{ s ft Co. have 
lAtely had from parties, residing at a distance fr< m (alcuttn to li.ive thou 
Billiard Tahlos re-cushioned on t L ft Co s imv piimqk id as sending 
the TabHts to Calcutta for that purpose is attended with gi on t de’nx, theiebv 
occasioning much lnconvomonce, t L ft Co bav o been iu<lu< u! to ki op a sUh k 
of Cushions on their new nrinciplo always on hand w lm h ohji l>e titled to any 
Table, the accurate longfch and width of tho slate be d onl\ bt mg required 
Up-country Mosses and Clubs can, bv thus m tilling n spuio set or Cushions, 
ensure the constant use of the Table—a desulei ntniu C L and lo aio satisfied 
they will not lie slow to appreciate, ns tho incomemenco lntjieito iclt by the 
Table being unavailable for play during Biith timo as the old Cushions are nnder 
repair, haa been admittedly very groat 

BILLIARD AND POOL BALLSo 

• Billiard cloths, Cues. Billiard and Pool Marking hoards, Tips, Chulktff and ov er> 
requisite for the Billiard Table Billiard cushions ronovuted Bilhaid 'table 
repaired and re-cushioned on their now principle, thereby making an old Tablo 

as good as new. 

B B B 

In acoordanoe with their established prnctico of mtrodm mg novelties to the 
Indian publio, C Lasasvb ft Co have pleasure m nnnoum ng that thev have 
made arrangements to supply the latest novelty in social and family amusement, 
by importing the popular B B B Tables The peculiarity of these is that on the 
one Table (he three favourite games of Bn maid Battub, ami BuiATSLLamav be 
played, thus affbrdmg a pleasing variety of amusements, concentrated on a single 
board at little more than the cost of one Anticipating that tho demand for these 
Tables will be large. C L ft Co are prepared to supply them on verv favourable 
terms, it being a principle of their business to furnish the best and most approved 
srtiolse of every kind, at the lowest rates consistent with excellence of quality 
and a Mr trading profit. 

THE ALEXANDRA BILLIARD TABLE 

C. LAZA&Uf ft CO. beg to stats that, with a view to procure for India one 
of the latest Homs novelties, thev have made up, on their own premises, a 
number of the new “ Alexandra** Billiard Tables, so commonly patromood in 


It is i 


_j Circles at this time in England 

s BOW shown that Ladies may, with porfbei propriety, take part In a game 

_I their naturally quick perception and power or skilful manipulation con* 

tributes, not only to the pleasure of Qua noble game, but enables them to l eoJn- 
peto for As honours with the more practised hands of the ruder sex 
The “ Alexandra" Table, or which has now received the distinguishing epithet 
of tho “Lamas’ Table,’* end mosaic favour with the fair sox ia in evorv respect 
adapted to develop the tallest resources of the game The else of the Tables la 
aix feet by three, the height bring so regulated, and the Cuos and o*ber requlaltea 
•o spsoUuly arranged, as to admit of easy and graceful manipulation by a lady 

0. LAZARUS A Co., 

Calcutta. 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY * Co., 

Established 1636. 

ARMY, BANKING, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENTS. 

O/Ut. .. Lohbom | 

„ - Bombay. 20 Bassxm’s. Buildings, 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLO&E, 

Aim Defartment —Military, Regimental, and Mess Indents ofBll'kdttds prompt¬ 
ly ami economically executed 

Banking Department — Pav, Aftowuncos, and dividends drawn, and Be-dj . 

tance^ and investments effected upon favorable ter" i«* T 
Interest allowed on Current is well as Fixed "Deposit 
at i Glints 

General Dapirimint — Indeuls for goods of oveiy description executed. The 
Bom bin Agouc> undertakes loeal indents of all kinds, 
and evooutes through the London House all orders tvs 
Ihmiptou 01 An eiiean goods 

y B —Cauetitu t*tu* ,< i ui< l that turn iron bit, and frequently tqjgto are 
mtoed faj mutt 1 1 tin if btinf made full and rompled h in the fret instance. Wkert a 
margin m intended to hr g u n it* limits should be stated 

ThinsitDepartment —The CrtouK Pircxls Ekprrvs undertakes the fogwxrdipg 
of go ids and panels by the quickest, safest, sad ttOiC 
cionumnal 1 oiitee throughout India, Europe, and the 
Woi id 

8PECIAL AGENCIES. 

Gkori r W \\ HB4TLEY ft f o utc & do Agents ui Western India for the follow* 
ingfliinH — 

\uumrftKi hom Birmingham 

Saml Wub<n\w&0o London v 

1) lXii norHo'i <tto London 

Di'in Ionih Bumingham 

k pi i ft I ARDb London 

Hmiiitov Uo London ft Birmingham. 


HiUn la (latent) 
Otmntl Joint is 
Jiubt i da h ig 
JlurJit ai e 
I il Punting 
JcKilltiy 


Zampt, Punkahs 
Lithoqtaphu Pusi 
Mai me jSngmes 
Miuhineiy,tsau M 
yet,fee 

Pi mt ) ij Pusses 

l i/pe 

S ,r, jo !/(/, hints 
Shot lhi,a l 
W’i tc hi a 
n t m 


I AH VDAX ft DAV XX 

Loudon 

Mauim k A Sun 

London 

MACLLHK Mv< DONALD, 

Macgrkgou 

IacKHON ft U ATKINS 

London 

' h-AStl Won NAM ft to 

London 

A Ilii.i Mon ai i 

London 

U tpxivnon ft Corf 

l,ondon 

t ft 1 l IGGtNH 

London 

.1 W’hk 

London 

T LI VTIlOk N F ft t’o 

London 

Dhv r ft (o 

London 

LoWVNTHVI ft hOLMB 

Fiankfort 

Stavdhidor ft Tuineb 

London. 


fc-oi ' t pnroelR of Watches Jcwcllen ftc are now on hand Consignments Of 
choice WincH Printing Pitf-wtR, nnd Inks, Tnntuig Paper, Sewing Machines, 
fti me dmli cxpc« tod 

It mibay, 1st Auguat ls70 J L MADDEN, Agent. 


THE C’ALCUITA MUbI( AT ESTABLISHMENT. 

]2, GOVEKNMENT PLACE. 

By AppoivMu-Nr. 

LA’IE BUCKTNYOUNG& Co, AD 1814. 

Indian Pianofortes 

Bn i luoi d ft S on luff f ottigc 7 OctnveH, wdili three Unieons throughout 
Ncu Lottugo c. Mild, with three -Uni son a in Teror and Treble 
New Suni Grind, ditto < itto ditto ditto ditto 
Coti \rd ft Ooi lard’s Symputlutlr qumc fcemi Grand 7 Octaves 
S» mi Grand 7 Octave n with thiee UniaonH Treble 
Boudoir Grand 7 Octaves tlirte Unisons throughout 
Sympathetic Pianofortes 

A consignment of the above txjieited very shoitly from Germany. Those 
irifctiunionts ure madi t xiiicbbIv for India and will bo sold at 20 per oeufe. below 
the usual priu. riuuged for eimilur lustnuncnts in Calcutta. 

Sheet Music. 

Among tn-* in hi ot rxtLUBivi st ick of tho above firm will lie found the heat 
in 'd( rn ih vill uh tlu mo*-t Hium d < tackle ■! tirochictioutt of the beet masters. 
C oust tuc nia nri ri«|) ctfuJh lufunud that loi immediate (aeh pSTmcntfl 
publiHhu n marked pj iu, will be charged foi *iuglo pieces, and fur every Six pieces 
jnirchisid, a S( venth one of equal value will bo added to number without 
additional chi go. •" 

0. GOULD. 

c deutta, April 187‘>. Proprietor. 

THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH'LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVER, double-bottomed, engine-tunied bunting 
case, of medium size, and with a iirst-clafts full plate Lever 


% 

33 


s 




HAMILTON & CcL 

Begs to state that for some years part, their efidsotamr haa 1___ 

to their Constituents a good, reliable. English Bdto*#a»&. «t amity mi 
P™* Owing to recent valuable imnmven^entt Si mwatoh-ftuSfrfe ar£ by 
which the ala of nuichinery hns been brought to ftr with marvsllous 
they are now enabled to offer tho above Watch, Wbfefc ifaljf guarantee to been^ 
turfy Rnglish-made throughout at the hitherto unprecedented prior of 5s. 90 V 
ca f T i L5U d8ame VatchTn Gold Ifegifie-taffhihd bttnttof case, mS. teO etek. ^ 
NOTE —Our nrw Illustrated WgUA PsetyAftf eOs ftclnl frgg on sgtTfiratfsn, 
Orderk rospeetfolly solicited. mi iun raises. 

^ j4 HAMILTON ft Co., T 

gUft end Cloth lfsuiftmsM 

Jewellers and Silversmiths in ordinary to His Excellency Bari Maa3.'*7»r 
8, Old Court House Btrsst, Oaloutto. ^ 


Bombay i—P rinted and Published for the Proprietor^ the Economist fVrai, by G. L> F. CJonmill, Monafer.—2Iet October 1871* 
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Mian fronoiisl 

A Monthly Journal devoted to Economic and Statistical Inquiries concerning India. 

VOL. III.] BOMBAY, TUESDAY, 21st NOVEMBER 1871. * [No. 4. 


• Will be published on the 1st January 1872. 

TIIE 

(Sta^fte rf 

EDITED IN CHIEF HY MB. KNIGHT. 

Tiik Gazette cf Asia is not intended to ben mere newspaper, nnd local affairs therein will be strictly subordinated to those which are of 
general interest. The purpose is to furnish the country with a daily organ, in which the circumstances and the wants of the various Pro¬ 
vinces may be represented and discussed by writers specially qualified by their local knowledge for the work. It seems to the Editor 
desirable that the administrative system of h Province, with its difficulties, disadvantages, and drawbacks, should bo understood in every 
other, and the attention of the Empire concentrated by turns upon the problems tliat arc arising now in the Punjab, now in Southern India, now 
in Bengal, and now in Bombay. The. administrative service of the country is one, and instead of the interest of its members being exhausted 
hy the special work in which they are engaged, it is hoped that, the (lazctte of Asia may be the means of widening their knowledge and 
extending theufcsympathies. Provincial jealousies are happily extinct in the country, and the now journal will, it is believed, help the 
consolidation of the great Anglo-Indian services into one body of adminiBtrntors, animated by common information, sympathies, and ambition. 

The purpose can be secured only by co-operation on the part, of the Services themselves, and this they are earnestly invited to give. While 
the editorial columns will aim at. preserving some homogeneity of views, all similes of belief and opinion differing therefrom 
inay be freely expressed in the journal, impersonally or otherwise, according to the taste of the writer. No letter, or other communica¬ 
tion, will ever be suppressed on the ground tliat. it. makes against the views which are advocated editorially. There is treason against 
truth in such suppressions, and if the editorial writers are wrong, they will allow full opportunity for the proof of their orror in their 
own columns, where it was promulgated. 


AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


MONTHLY LINE of STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, via SUEZ CANAL. 

flMIE Company intends to despatch every month a Steamer 
from TRIESTE to BOMBAY, and vice versd. 


Passenger Rates from Bombay. 


Cabin. Deck with food. 

To Aden. £ in . £ 7-13 

To Suez.. 28 . „ 13-7 

To Port Said.„ JW . ,, 1J-0 

To Trieste.40 .. 10. 

Cargo taken for Trieste, also for Venice, Constantinople, and Odossa, Aden, 
Egypt, England and the Continent generally. 

Theroisalso a woekl service by Mall Steamers lietwecu Alexandria nnd 
cief verta , in conjunction with the P. A O. Co.'s mail steamer to and from Suez. The 
Austrian Lloyd's mail steamers leave Alexandria direct for Trieste immediately 
after the arrival nftho Bombay and Calcutta Mails from Suez. The distance lietween 
AlexandriaandTriosto is 2»X)inilc8 shorter than that between Alexandria mul Mur- 
Bellies, and the voyago to Trieste is much more agroeablc, it being a coasting 
trip, full of variety of lieautdfUl scenery from the Island of Candia to the 
port of Trieste. The passage occupies only 4-1 to 6 days, and tho Compnny's 
best steamers are employed on this lino, which are built expressly for tliis ser¬ 
vice, with especial regard to tho accommodation and comfort of passengers, nnd 
have each an experienced surgeon onboard. At Trieste the traveller to Kng- 
■ land has an extensive choice of picturesque nnd interesting routes, occupying 
from three days six hours to llvo days to London, at an expense varying from 
£7 to £13. 

Passengers by the P. A O. Co.’s steamers to Suez can havo their baggngc for¬ 
warded by that Company's steamers to Southampton, ut n charge of 10s. pur cwt. 
to which the Austriau Lloyd's Agent at Suez will attend. 

The undersigned Agent grants also passage tickets for tho steamers plying be¬ 
tween Alexandria and Trieste, and for the railway lictweeu Suez and Alexandria 


tween Alexand 


i Trieste, and for the railway t>et\vcoii Suez and Alexandria 


OVERLAND ROUTE. 

rpHE Peninsular and Oriental Company book passengers aud 
•L receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for- - 
Alien .■) 

Snrx . ... ... J 


receive Cargo aud Parcels by their Steamers for- - 

Aden . 

Suck . m ... 

ltrindisi.(From Bombay every Saturday at 3 r.u. from 

Malta . ... Mazogou. 

Gibraltar . 

Southampton., 

Madras.I 

Calcutta. 

Penang.Thursday 12th and 30th October; Oth aud 33id 

Singapore . }■ November; 7th and 2Ut December at noon. 

Batavia. 

llong Kong . 

Shanghai. 

Japan . 

MpfhnIS«ft g0 ' 8 8011,1,1 . \ Thursday 20th Octolior, 23rd November, 21ht 

Wnoy ::: :::) December at noon. 

Cargo can also bo booked tit rough to Trieste, Odossa, Naples, Vonico, Genoa, 
Barcelona, Ilavro, Loudon and Liverpool. 

A considerable*reduction has boon recently mode in tho rates of passage 
money. For further particulars apply to 

GEORGE F. HENRY, 

Bombay, 1st June 1871. Super inton dent. 


Thursday 12th and 30th October; Oth aud 33id 
November; 7th and 3lBt December at noon. 


} Thursday 20 th Of toiler, 23rd November, 21st 
r December at. noon. 


PASSENGER RATgS from ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 

Fisst Class.£13 | Skcoxi) Class .Alt 

Children under 10 years at Halv Fask ; under 3 3 ears, Frkk. 

REDUCED FARES for FAMILIES, consisting of not less than 3 adult mem* 
bers travelling together s—F ibbt Class, £ 10-Id per head, tim own Clss, £ 7-1 0 
per head. ' 

Railway Tickets, from SUEZ to ALEXANDRIA, with allthc privileges of 
passengers by the P. A O. Co., - Fihht Class, £3; Sscoru Class, £2; Cuildjm-n 
over 3 and under 10 years at Half Farr. 

I 11 conjunction with the Austrian Lloyd, cargo for Trieste nnd Venice can bo 
1 nicked through from Bombay by tho P. A O. Co., and the Bombay and Bengal 
Steam Ship Co. p and via Boinbuy from tho various jiorts touched at by the 
steamers of tho British India Steam Navigation Company. 

TRANSHIPMENT SERVICE AT PORT SAID. 

Goods fori Trieste, Venice, Odessa, and ports on the Hyriun, Turkish and 
Gi*cek coasts, shipped by steamers under any Flag whatever from Japanese, 
Chinese and Indian ports bound to Mediterranean or British ports via Suez 
Canal, are received and transhipped by the Austrian Lloyd’s Agent at Port 
Buid, and forwarded to their destination liy the Company's regular lines of 
stoameTS. 

For farther ]>articulars, and for freight and passage apply to the Agency of the 
Austrian Lloyd's Steam Navigation Company. 

. _ . A. C\ QUMPERT, 

Bomliay, 2 Ash Lano, Pth Feb. 1371- Manager. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURIIACHEE. 
mHE Britiah India Steam Navigation Company (Limited) 
-*• Under Mail Contract with Government, and in connection 
with the weekly service from England, despatch a steamer to -Kurrachou ev ery 
Monday at noon. 

Bombay, 1870. W. N1COL k Co., Agents. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

TtfESSRS. R. R1TBATTINO & CV« Italian Muil tybeam- 
■*■"**• era arc ruiming between Genov and Homiiay, calling at 
Lr.auoax, Nm'lhs, Mussina (occasionally Albxaxouia), PortU.ud, Suez, Adkic 
mid act carta, 

PASSENGER RATES. 

INCLUSIVE OF ALL TRANSIT FEES THllOUC.il THE SUE/. ( ANYL. 



1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd (’liihs 

To Aden . 

.£22 ... 

.... £13) 

.£i " 

,, Suez ... 

. .. . 3(1 ... . 

. 22 

. H 

„ Port Saul .. 

.. . . 33 ... 


. 9 

„ Alexandria 

. 31> ... . 


. 0-10 

,, Messina 


. 32 Si* 

. 12 

,, Nil] lies . .. 

. »7 ... . 

. 33 I & 

. 13 

,, Leghorn 

. fio .. 

. 31 ?3 

. 11 

,, Genoa. . . 


. 3t w 

. 11... 

„ Marseilles 

(Iran- 



shipment lit Genoa) 52 ... . 

.. 35J 



Children under year-*, free of charge. Children uul above Id years arc tree. 

# • __ , 

I " 

P.i-triciigiTH lire allowed to break the myayr at any of the abort named Alnhtcr 
niiiran part*, mid are free to rcsiune it by any of tho Company's steamers to tlio 
port of destination marked 011 tkoir tickets. 

Passengers returning within six months of their departure from Bombay by 
tho steamers of the Company, arc entitled to u reduction of 30 per cent, on tho 
return fine. 

Worths may bo secured in ndviuico by depositing half the Passage Money. 

For prosiioctus. rates of freight, and further particulars, apply to 

VOLK ART BltOTHKRS, 

Bombay, 10th December 1870. Agents, Rubattinu Steam Navigation Company. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 
rpHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limitod), 
A Uni.kb Contract with Govrhnmrnt, despatch steamers os above 
with Mails, Pnaaengors, and Cargo, every fourteen days. 

This mute is the most expeditious ami economical for posHengors for the Neil- 
gherry district, Bangalore and Madras, who can land ut (’allcut for Beypore, 
and proceed from 1 hence by rail. 

Passengers for Calcutta cau lake the same route, picking up tho steamer at 
Madras. 

BumUiy, Jauuury 1870. W. N1COL A Co., Agents. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Head Office : 19 & 20, Cornell, London. 

Capital fully subscribed.l!2,G0O f 0oo. 

Amount paid up. 42260,000. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Jonr Boubtrau, Esq., (Price and Boustead.) 

Jmsmiah Colman, Esq., (,T. A .T. l^lmon.) 

AlmhKd Qilkb, Esq., 0, Adolphi Torrace, W, C. 

Nshbhiah (tRipfuths, Esq., Lee, Kent. 

Samukl Haxson, Esq., (Samuel Hanson A Son.) 

FainsaicK W. IIahhin. Esq., (Dixon A Harris.) 

Fbakois Hicks, Esq., (Thomas A Francis Hicks.) 

John Hodohon, E*.q., (Grant, Hodgson A Co.) 

F. Larxworthy, Esq , (Hank of Now Zealund.) 

Charles J Leap, Esq., (Loaf, Sons A Co.) 

William Leash, Esq., 14, Eustchcap, K. C. 

A. J. Muhoklla, Esq., M. P., lie. Wood Stroot, and Nottingham. 

Hbwby W. Pehk, Esq., M. P.. (Peek Brothers A Co.) 

Albx. Robkhtboh, Esq., 20 , Grafton Stroot, W. C. 

D. Coo prr Scott, Esq , London and Bmr.il. 

Alcxanphr Sim, Esq., (Churchill A Sira.) 

Henry Trowbk, Esq., (Trower A Ijiwson.) 

James P. Woodhovsh, Esq., (J. C. A M. Woodbousc.) 

INDIAN BRANCH—CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, Ham; Street. 

OIREGTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T A. Arrau. Esq., (Messrs. Apcnr A Co.,) Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

J. f. Murray, Esq , (Messrs. Kettle" oil, Hu lien A Co ,) Merchant. 

The Hon’blo G. G. Paul, Officiating Judge of the IIiffh Court. 

C Sandbrsow, Esq., (Messrs. Homers, NHnderwm and Upton,) Solicitor 
and Roffistrar of the Diocese of CiilcutUi. 

A. Thorhpisb, Esq., (Messrs. Atkinson, Tilton A Co.,) Merchant. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Db. N. C* M.vcnamira, 0, Russell Street. Hours 10} to 12 a.m., Butur* 
(lays H Pi 1 1 ', m . 

Dr. W. Pai.aikk, General Hospital. Hours l'-’i to 2 r.M. 

BANKERS. 

The Oriental Bunk Corporation. 

The Chartered Mcicantilo Hank of India, London and Chinn. 

SOLICITORS. 

Mohsib. Berners, Sanderson, and Upton. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THTS company having a subscribed Capital or Two Millions and a half 
Hcrling, of which 42230,000 is paid up, eUertuully guarantees the fulillmotiL of 
its engagements with the Assvned, who nro entirely relieved fivnu the personal 
liability of Mutual Offices. Tho lmport-mico of theso considerations will bn 
evident to those who reHect on the duration or Life Assurance contracts. Tho 
Funds of tho Life Department arc kept perfectly diHtinct from those of the otlioi 
Departments, and nro invested in the ntunes of separate Trustees. Tho prospei t 
of Bonus to the pHrticipntmg potir.,-holders is unusually good, ns tho expenses 
to bo borne by the Life Branch have been limited by resolutions embodied in the 
Deed of Helt.lemont toil small percentage on the Animal Premium Income. 

The first, life policy wns issued in May 1N(12. On tho 21st. December 1870, tho 
Life Premium Income, exclusive of re-assured risks, whs upwards of 58,000/ 
and lit tlio ‘■unio dale the Life Ti ust Funds for the primary security of life policim 
oxcooded 220,ftOuJ being eboiit sixty per cent., of the amount, received upon whole 
life policies thon in force, q/T> r providing for ail special poliries, and fur the 
reversionary Boui<*‘f declared njnni rjrhtiuo policies' 

In addition to/hi security thus qfford'd there are tho General Investments of the 
Company, which exceed 800,000/, and the uncalled Capital of 2,230,000/. 

Four-tlft hn of I he aitirr profits of the Lifo Brunch are divisible among the 
pniticipat mg policy-holders. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 

The Directors of this company have decided upon accepting the lives of mili¬ 
tary men who are not on active mu \ ice at the same rates as civilians, provided 
that lH'i'orc proceeding on nctivo service duo notice is given to the Manager, 
mid a commensurate extra premium paid. Subject to this stipulation, the 
following lutes of premium tr ill in future apply equally to military men ant 
civilians, and tho former will be enabled to effect assurances with this company 
upon mare favourable firms than can be obtained from any other qfftce 

Yearly premium for thr Assurance of Jts. 1,000, 


Examples of Bonus declared on Policies effected in IMS, of the Division of Prqflte, 
81if December , 1967* 


For the whole term of Life. 


I! 


For short periods, Ac. 


Age 

next without 
Birth- | Profits. 

day. 


Ago 

With next 
Profits Birth¬ 
day. 


! For 
For One! Three 
Year. . Years. 


For 

Seven 

Years. 



Ihs rt. 

1. ^lts.n. 
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30 

38 
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0 

0 
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30 

28 

ft 
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0 20 
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37 

30 

0 

0 44 
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37 
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20 

0 
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ft 
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38 

40 

0 
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40 
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0 
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The above rates "ill compnro favourably with tho civil roles of any other 
company transact mg life business m Imlia. 


Ago 

at entry, 

Sum 

Assured. 

Bonus 
< Adttd. 

Yearly Rate of 
Bonus per 
cent, on Sum 
Assured. 

20 

£. e. d 

1,000 0 0 

£. s. d. 

100 0 0 

£. s. d. 

2 0 0 

30 

1,000 0 0 

106 0 0 , 

2 2 6 

40 

1,000 0 0 

106 0 0 

2 2 5 

60 

1,000 0 0 1 

110 0 0 | 

2 4 0 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premia arc received in yoorly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly instalments. 
Medical fees nro paid by tho company. 

Claims are paid one month after satisfactory proof of doath. * 

Lives assured at Indian rates (not being sea-faring persons) Are permitted to 
reside *n ant/ part of the world in time of peace. 

Tho offied is a comparatively young one (first policy issued in 1663), and is 
therefore fr< c from old liabilities- 

It possesses a very large capital, the whole qf which is fully subscribed. 

Its investments are all of a first-class character. 

Tho bfc finals are allowed to accumulate in social trust for the primary 
security of life policies 

The expenses of munagomont nro guaranteed by the deed of settlement not to 
exci'd 1" per cent of the premium income, 

Tho London Direction consists of Jlrst-oUess city merchants, who tool: after the 
business themselves, who arc all shareholders in the company, und nearly all of whom 
hare turn on thi Board from the commencement . 

The laryi Bonus declared to policy-holders at the declaration of profits up to 
Deeuinlxir 1SG7. 

The tirst-cliiss position which the office holds at home, as shewn by the price qf 
its shares on the London Stock Exchange. 

The following Agents have bcon appointed in connection with the Life 
Department;— ^ 

Agra .Uncovcnanted Service Bank, 

Allahabad .C. J. Cooko, Esq., Bank of F 

■ • Messrs. Bulloch Brothers 
.. W. Fraser, Esq , Bank of Bengal. _ 

.. J. Almeida, Esq. 

.. H. T. Balfour. Esq., Bank of Bengal* 

.. N. R Bain, Esq. 

Mosers. G. W Wheatley A Co- 
.. W. Neill, Esq , Hank of Bengal 
.. Bank of Upper India 
.. T Lucas A Co. 

.. Messrs Bulloch Brothers. 

.. James Begg, Esq. 

, E. C. Lamb, Esq. 

. Peirce, Leslie, A Co. 

. W. M Aliell, & Co. 

. Walter Adlard, Esq. 

. Delhi aud London Bank Corporation. 

. H. B. Stomdale, Esq , Bank of Bengal* 

. Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

. N. P. Togoso, Esq. 

. Bazenjeo Furdoopjoe, Esq. 

C. Graham, Esq 

~ i, Esq., 1 


Akyab 
Baukipore 
If char Districts., 
Benares Districts 
Bangalore .. 
Bombay ,, .. 

Vatcnporc •, 
Ditto ,, .. 

Ditto .. 
Chittagong 
Chumparun ,, 
Chiim/Mrim Districts 
Cochin 
Cocnnada 
Dalhoime .. 
Delhi 

Ditto . 

Dt impure 4 , 

Dacca ., ., 

Jhausic . 

A nrseong ., 

Lahore . 

Ditto . 

Lio-knnio 

Ditto . 

Madras ... .. 

M on Imam .. 

Mccau Micr 
Mo rut . 

Mirra yore 

Monghyr 

Mussooric 

Nag pore . 

Pllhli 


... Hector Gunn, Esq., Agra Bank. 

... J. D Watters, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

... W Dickson, Esq., Bank of Bengal- 
... W. A. N. Langdon, Esq. 

.. C L. O’Hrion, Esq., Secrotary to the Local Board 
... Messrs, Bulloch Brothers. 

... W. Adlard, Esq. 

... Greetham and white. 

... T. Lucas A Co. 

.. Thomas A Co . 

... Delhi and London Bank* 

... T. A. Clarko, Esq- 
... Messrs. Kelly A Go. 

... W- Fraser, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

... r. H* D. de Dombnl, Esq. 

... Messrs, Bulloch Brothers. 

... H. Costley, Esq. 

.. E. G. Foley. Esq. 

.. J. A. Withall, Esq. 

Simla Bank Conioration. 


Ditto .. 

Purneah . 

Rangoon . 

Rohilkund Districts ., 

Sylhet . 

Saiigor . 

Simla .. ..... 

D\tto . United Bank oflndia. 

Tirhont .E Dolffleish, Esq. 

Umballn .. ., Simla Dank Corporation. 

Ditto . United Bank of India. 

Ditto .Greetham A White. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The FJro Premium income of tho company, ns at Slat December 1670, exceeded 
45127.000 

Fire Insurances are granted at favourable rates throughout Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces, and tho l*iinjab, on mere' andize, warehouses, screw-houses, 
mills, dwelling-houses, shipping, Ac. 

Rates for Fire Risks in Oalontta. 


The Buildings being brick or stone, built and tiled, 
or roofed with metal, Blato, or chunam. 


sii 

n 


from 

to 


Per Rs. 100- 


Private Dwelling Houses. 

Shops and Warehouses— 

No hazardous Goods or Trade 

( Warranted that no jute 
Hazardous Goods 1 or cotton in a loose slate 
or Trado / be deposited in the bund¬ 
ling. 

Bonded warohouso, no hazardous goods 
Jute and looso cotton.. 

Presses or scrow-honsos cotton or jut* 
artificial light used.) . ... 

Without such warranty „_ _ ,, 

Tho ratos for Mofuesil risks may be ascertained from the Manager. 

For list of Firo Agents vide advertisements in Englishman and Pioneer. 

Claims settled without referenco to England. 

Copies of the la>t Report and Balance Sheet of the company together with 
Forms of Propoftals and all further information, may be obtained by letter or on 

3 1ication at the Calcutta Office between 10 and 6 ; or on Saturdays between 10 
2. By order of the Directors of the Indian Bnuich, 

No. 1, Hare Street, \ 0. H. OGBOURNE, 

Calcutta, aist March 1871. J Manager la India. 

Applications for Agencies will bo received from influential Mofussil residents. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

♦ 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist." 

Mv Hear Sir, —Volume 4, No. 5 of ilie Revenue Reporter, published 
under the orders of the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, 
dated 1870, is filled with some reports of the (Settlement, Officer and the 
Assistant Settlement. Officer of Bareilly, on certain portions of that, dis¬ 
trict. 

Tho Seltlemont Officer, Mr. Mocns, talking of the pergunnah of Se- 
rowlee. states that 55 per cent, of its cultivated area is bhoor; and only 
17 per cent, is irrigated. 

On the same page ho describes the soil, and ways, tbo light surface 
soil had been blown off. Again he says “every llnng however depends 
on irrigation. A branch from tho Ranigung, a canal passing through 
tho pergunnah, would change it. into a garden, &c,” Now I doubt 
the correctness of the premises laid down by Mr. Moens, mid I will 
again quote parts of his report, and also of tho Administration Report 
of the North-Western Provinces for 1870. On page 220 of the Revenue 
Reporter, the succeeding page to that above quoted, Mr. Moens says— 
“Imagine the godsend, a canal which would enable the village 
to irrigate their whole rubbee by flow in three or four days.” Here 
Mr. Moens enlarges on the benefits ho thinks would oeeruo from irriga¬ 
tion. Xn paragraph 4, page 221, of the same Revenue Reporter, Mr. > 
Moens states that the irrigated cultivated area has increased. Before | 
going any further, I ask you to say whether the term “ godsend” as used i 
bv Mr. Moctib, is not a mistake, and that the word had not better been | 
altered to a “dovilsend?” Is it, or is it not, the fact that, wherever 1 
irrigational canals have been made in Upper Indio, or even where J 
irrigation lios been carried on from wells or jhoels, the climate of the 
country has deteriorated? Still we find the Government of India in¬ 
clined* to tax the country to pay for the cost, of irrigational works. 
Again, in the above-quoted paragraph, he says, “tho irrigated cultivated 
area hoe increased.” 

What has, so far, been the rosult of increase of irrigation, except an 
increase of disease ? 

What caused the increase of irrigation ? 

I believe it. was simply caused by pressure put on tho people through 
the European officials of the different districts who liaa an idea, crops 
could not be grown, without being swamped. 

This klea seems to me to be rathsr # contrary to the laws of nature* 

I think we have had in the North-Western Provinces sufficient proofs 
of the ill-effects of irrigation. 

Take, for instance, the old military station of “Karual” previous to 
the Sutledge campaign. This was considered one of the most healthy 
stations in Upper India. It had to be given up as a Military Station 
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being found unhealthy, after a canal had been dug past it for irrigational 

purposes. 

Similarly the districts of Selmrunpur and Mosuffurnugger, and a great 
part of the Meerut district, which have boon flooded by irrigation, and 
were formerly considered (he healthiest parts of ihese provinces, 
now, from the so-called “godsend” of irrigation, are nothing rnoro 
thun pest houses where no human being can live in health. On 
page 2(10 of the above-mentioned Revenue Reporter, Mr. Moens 
slates, “ I have entered ull land as barren which is so poor as not to be 
likely, under any circumsianws. to be brought under aultivation, its 
poverty being gauged by the simplest test, the growth of the grass. 

Tho question here arises, was not tho simple test above described, a 
little too simple. 

On page 2l>2, Mr. Moens state*, with reference to the comparative pro¬ 
duce per acre of ordinary cereals in parts of the Bareilly district and 
England, “ my experiments show that, there is no reasonNvhy we should 
not grow as good wheat here as ill Knland, at a lower cost, and also how 
lurge is tho margin, for possible improvement, in produce by scientific agn- 
culture,” 1 quite agree with Mr. Moens. that there is no reason why wo 
should not m India grow as good wheat, as in England, nndata smaller 
cost, and in fact, I hero is no reason why we should not, with tho more 
ru it able climate of these provinces, grow a very superior description ol 
grain to wliut can be grown in the precarious climate of Englund. 

In the next sentence, Mr. Moens says “I doubt, however, whether this 
improvement will over take place.” “ Our landlords aro useless honoy- 
catmg drones,” ike. Mr. Moens is hero quite right again, but, if the pre¬ 
sent landlords are sucli useless drones, could not. a little encouragement 
1m? given to a better description of landlord. 

In the next, paragraph, jingo 2(>2, wo have “turning from the curious 
to tho useful, there is one more point in these experiments deserving 
notice, and that is, the eery small difference in the amount of 'produce, 
hehcrrn the irrigated and dry lands " ! This seems to lx* at variance with 
the opinion previously expressed by Mr. Moons that, n canal would be a 
godsend If tho unirrigntod lands produce as much as the irrigated or 
even nearly as much, what then I ask, is the good of irrigation t 

Irrigation costs money, and why should it. be kept, up, or why should 
canals be dug, if they do not increase the produce of the country. 

Yours truly, 

North-West Provinces, October 1871. Au mCOLA. 


FAMINE IN INDIA.—m. 


TAXATION IN KIND. 

Or mi produces no precious metals, xvliilo wo require the people 
to pav their tuxes in silver, and take from the province every year 
no less a sum thun ,£<>>0,000 in this shape, as its contribution 
towards the Imperial charges of the country. At this ftite, xve i 
should not be long in draining the province of all the money 
if possesses, were it not for two causes : (1) the exports of produce 
which it makes to surrounding territories, and for which the 
province receives payment iu silver, and (2) for our military 
expenditure therein. Now, simple as these considerations are, 
they have never to our knowledge been used as they ought to 
have been by the State, to ascertain the precise economic effects 
of our rule upon the various provinces of the Empire. For the 
same considerations apply to every district of the country, and 
long since ought we to have informed ourselves exactly of the 
effects of this drain upon the economic condition of the people. 
Our rule is ccfytinually abstracting masses of silver from the 
currency of every province, and were that currency not replenished 
by the exports of the province, or by our military expenditure* 
therein, money would disappear from the country altogether, and 
we should be compelled to take payment of the taxes in kind, from 
sheer impossibility of the people to find money. Take the case of a 
remote territory like Chatteesghur which is nearly isolated from all 
intercourse with the districts around «it from want of ‘ communi¬ 
cations/ as we technically call them. The district produces 
neither gold nor silver. Every rupee found therein has been im¬ 
ported, and the district can have obtained these imports only in 
one of two ways:— (1) by the expenditure of the State upon tho 
civil and military establishments therein; or (2) by contriving to 
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*< ll some of its surplus produce to surrounding territories in ex* 
change for silver. 

It is matter of keen regret that Indian statesmen have so little 
understanding of these simple economic facts of our condition. 
Thus the fact that we are abstracting every year for Imperial 
charges, a vast amount of silver from provinces which produce 
none, gives no anxiety, and raises no question as to how the people 
manage to pay it. Instead of the process being clearly apprehend¬ 
ed and its phenomena carefully watched and recorded for purposes 
of enlightened Government, we make the demand and expect it to 
be satisfied as a matter of course. But in an Empire like this, an 
exhaustive and statesman-liko exposition ought to be made overy 
year, of the condition of every province therein, and an 
effort made to understand and describe the effects thereon of 
our whole 'system of administration. Every year should we bo 
told, the exact amount of produce exported by the several pro¬ 
vinces, and the mode in which they were paid for these exports ; 
the amount of money raised by taxation therein ; the proportion 
thereof expended upon the civil and military establishments upon 
tho spot, and the amount abstracted as contributions towards the 
Imperial Treasury. We liavo a stfftng suspicion in the case of 
Oudh, that the comparative cheapness of grain therein, arises from 
the heavy annual drain of silver we make thereon for Imperial 
wants. It is not that grain normally is cheaper there than 
in the Pooab, but that silver is more scarce. It is nil very well to 
call Oudh the granary of the North-West, but what if it is our 
exactions that force the province to part with its superior grains 
to obtain silver to meet them! The standard of liviug 
would seem to bo poorer in that unhappy province than in almost 
any other in the country, and if this is occasioned by our adminis¬ 
trative system, it is only by a cruel irony that it is termed the 
granary of tho surrounding districts. Precise enquiry ought long 
since to have been made as to the following points :— 

l. Tho total amount of money raised by taxes m the Province. 

‘2. Tho way in which that money is expended. 

(<t) Upon local establishments, eivd ami military. 

[b) Export for tho Imperial Treasury. 

If our demand upon the province for tho Imperial Treasury i 
trenches upon the amount of currency which is required for the ! 
internal exchanges of the “people, we can easily account for the ! 
comparative cheapness of food in the province, and the miserable i 
Condition of the cultivator. Wherever wo find ft people depend¬ 
ent upon other provinces for their supply of money, tho question 
of cash assessments therein becomes one of great i^momic im- j 
povtance. Such a people may bo able to pay with ease an assessment j 
in kind, which, if demanded in silver, would simply beggar them, j 
and we complain, that, to this hour, our statesmen have never | 
fidly grasped these considerations, nor carefully sought an exact | 
understanding of their hearing upon the welfare of the people. . 
We are'not affirming that Oudh is being impoverished by our j 
system of taking the revenues in cash, but the indebtedness of the | 
cultivator, and the low standard of liviug with the class, suggest 
tho necessity of close and jealous enquiry into the matter. If we 
nro abstracting more money from the province that the people find 
it easy to import for replenishing their currency, our revenue system 
is then undoubtedly tho main occasion of tho low scale of prices 
prevailing therein. And were Government wise, it would make 
full euquiry into the point. The facts are not within ovr reach ; 
and wo can but point out what tho State ought to do. It is a 
terrible reflection that after ail it may simply be our administra¬ 
tive system that is impoverishing tho masses of the people. It 
should never be forgotten when we speak of the misrule of the 
Native Princes of the country, that their revemios, however squan¬ 
dered, wore still spent within the province itself. The evil and j 
danger of our system is the abstraction of masses of money ! 
therefrom for foreign use, or what wo call Imperial expenditure, j 

Wo noticed in our last issue that the Chief Commissioner of the j 
Province in 1808 invited an* answer to the following questions j 
concerning the indebtedness of the cultivator, from the Commie- i 
fiioners under him :— 

1, * What are the kharif and rabi crops grown ? 

2. How is the produce disposed of by (l) the unindebted, and (2) j 
indebted cultivators ? [Note.—It is understood that in many cases tho j 


whole produce is made over to the mahajan ;~in others, the less valu¬ 
able crops are retained for consumption ; in others sugar, oil, seeds, 
and ootton are sold in tho market for cash ; m others, they are sold at 
a discount to tho mahajan.] 

3. What are the terms of interest on which advanoes of seed, food, 
or money, are made ? 

4. When are the accounts made up, and in what form are they 
kept? 

Amongst the replies which the circular elicited waa one from 
the Assistant Settlement Officer of Seetapoor, who after answering 
tjie specific questions propounded, wrote as follows 

" To answer these questions has been easy, but it is very difficult 
“ indeed to offer any suggestion for rendering the cultivators more 
il independent. I cannot believe the cultivators themselves will ever 
“ materially improve their condition by their own exertions and 

frugality,—at least within the present generation,— so far as to 
" be clear of debt. It might be effected by a sudden flood of pros- 
“ polity produced by perfectly exceptional circumstances, such as 
(t the high price of cotton in Bern during tho last two or three 
“ years of the American war. I believe that the cultivators in 
‘‘ that province completely freed themselves from the trammels 
“ of the money-lender, and have since shown no tendency to 
** become again involved. There is no chance of anything of this 

sort ever happening in Oudh, but there can be no doubt that if 
t‘ the Oudh cultivators were once freed from the money-lenders, 

they would never again become so involved as the majority of 
i‘ them are at present. 

“ In the opinion of natives, Government ought to interfere 
u authoritatively, not perhaps by fixing the rate of interest, for it 
“ is acknowledged that in that caso tho mahajans would withold 
“ advances altogether, but by the medium of tho civil courts, 
“ which should be directed never to award higher interest than tho 
“ ‘decirah hisab ; ’ i. c., after ft year instead of six months, and 
" should make the decree-money payable in long instalments. I 
u have, in the last two months, talked to many natives of all ranks 
“ on this subject, but have found none who recommend anything 
u else. 

“ There is no doubt a general idea that the zemindars are bound 
" to help their tenants by liberal advances of takavi, but these ad- 
u vancos are uot popular among tho cultivators. Many zemindars 
u make advances to their cultivators on the same terms as tho ma- 
“ hnjnns, and exact the same profits. The peasantry prefer the 
“ money-lenders to their landlords, for tho simplo reason that the 
‘ 1 latter have much greater facilities for realizing the debt to tho 
“ la^t farthing than the mahajans have. The zemindar would 
“ take everything duo to him before it left the field ; the niaha- 
“ jau can b« indefinitely put off; and if he is quite overbearing, 
il the cultivator can leave him for another man : in short the latter 
“ borrows from his mahajan Imping to client him, but he knows he 
“ cannot cheat his landlord. I do not think it often happens that 
“ a ryot leaves his mahajan to go to another one ; if so, thorn 
“ would bo competition to a considerable extent among the money- 
“ lenders, and tlm rates of interest would fall. At present there 
“ is apparently hardly any, and one mahajan to every four or five 
11 or move villages is a fair average. Still the thing is possible and 
u occasionally happens, and the fear of it practically does lower the 
“ rates, for when a cultivator’s debt is too largefgr him to pay, it runs 
“ on for 'years, and the mahajan eventually accepts some compromise. 
“ Of course, here, as everywhere else, interest must be regulated by 
tl the relation between the supply of capital and tho power of 
“ employing it advantageously, and must vary according to the 
“ security f > ■ the repayment of the principal and tho duration of the 
“ loan. A deal of the interest charged by mahajans is a bonus to 
“ compensate them for the risk of losing the principal itself. It 
“ would he curious to know what amount of bad debts these men 
“ have. In any case Government could not interfere with the 
11 mahajans. If a landlord can get under our rule } the highest rates 
u open'd for his land , why should a capitalist bo fettered and 
u restricted in tho employment of his stoclc P 

“I think, however, Government might interfere in another way. 
11 As landlord of an estate under the Court of Wards, it might set 
“ nil example which other landlords, especially talukdars, should 
“ be advised to follow. A single estate might be taken at first for 
u tho experiment. The cultivators might be given liberal advances 
*• of takavi at a very moderate rate or interest payable at harvest 
“ time, and Government might take upon itself tho gra- 

dual payment of the debts due by them to the mahajans 
“ at the beginning. There would be no risk of loss, for the 
“ advance would be repaid before tho crop left the field. 
“ Natives assure me that if such an experiment were tried, and 
“ official pressure brought on great talukdars and others. to induce 
“ them to follow the example, there is no part of this district 
il where the cultivators Woula not be completely out of debt in 
il four or five years. Unless the peasantry are in some way asaist- 
“ ed, it will talco more than one generation to effect this result, 
11 eveu though their condition is even now. Bomewhat better than 
“ it was twelve years ago. The time when Government has 
“ voluntarily undertaken to aid impoverished talukdars iu 
“ getting rid of the encumbrances on their estates, would appear 
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M a favourable one for some such experiment as I have suggested. 
“ Surely the moral obligation of Government to assist the culti- 
u vators. is as great as in the ease of the other class for whom so 
44 much has already been done.” 

We cannot conceal the expression of our own conviction 
that it is quite within the power of the Government by means 
of the Court of Wards, and by a re-adjustment of the process by 
which the land Revenue is collected, to rescue the people from 
their misery. We do not believe the ryot to be the thriftless, 
improvident creature, he is so commonly declared to be. We 
believe the picture to be untrue, and that in the main, the cultiva¬ 
tor is frugal as well as industrious. It is a terrible reproach to 
our rule that the class should bo so miserably oppressed under us, 
And we refuse to believe that their redemption is hopeless. Give 
to us a single district in the province, with power but for six years 
only to bind the hands of the bunia, to make takkavi advances to 
the people, to collect the land revenue in kind, and in arrears in¬ 
stead of advance, and we would stake our existence upon the pro¬ 
mise to shew you at its close a district full of prosperous yeomen, 
without the sacrifice of n single rupee of revenue in the end. 

In reply to our suggestion that the Stato would probably do 
wisely to prepare reserves of food as a precaution against dearth 
in the famine tracts of the country, the Pioneer points out (1) 
that the scale of storing to be of real service in famine would 
have to be enormous, so largo indeed ns seriously to affect the 
price of grain in time of plenty ; (2) that the storing of grain is a 
very expensive and difficult process ; and (3) that the Govern¬ 
ment, by stilling grain cheap, or distributing it gratuitously in the 
day of necessity, would he interfering with the market and inter- ! 
posing between the buyer and the seller. Our contemporary telN j 
us further that u many years ago a granary was constructed at | 
“ Patna for storing rice against, the emergency of a famine. It 
“ was a huge building of the shape of a beehive, and cost £12, 000. 

44 The walls though 21 feet thick at the bottom, still bulged out 
44 and gave way in that part of the fabric ; und in the absence of a 
“ recorded reason for this, we may perhaps attribute it to the 
*•' I). P. W. mortar of tho day. It was never filled and never 
44 came into use for its original purpose, and stood for many years 
44 as a ruined monument of a generous but impracticable impulse, 

“ till time erased it from existing things. Kent is the only count y 
44 in England where grain is stored to any extent, and there tho 
44 granaries are lined with wood, and every precaution has to be 
“ taken against weevil from within and vermin from without. 

“ In this country with far* less efficient management, the evils 
44 to be contended with would he a hundredfold." 

The difficulty is not exaggerated, but our contemporary seems 
not to bo aware of the improvements that have been made of late 
years in tho constriction of European granaries. As u matter 
of fact, moreover, grain ever has been stored in large quantities in 
India, and what tho people and the Native Governments of the 
country have done before us, wo can do now. We are not so 
sanguine as to imagine that a Stilte granary could be established at 
Agra, and at half a dozen other great centres of the country, 
without the expenditure of much thought and labour 
and expense in their formation. We count fully upon 
such an expenditure. Much thought, great labour, and heavy j 
expense will have to be spent upon fhe work, but who that j 
keeps the end steadily in view, will regret these ? The work, j 
moreover, is not one to be pressed through to completion in a year | 
or two, or three, or four. Our proposal is that in districts where 
the ryots are found so hopelessly indebted as in Oudh, the State 
should take payment of the laud revenue for a while in kind, and 
simply store the grain in the first instance in tho neighbourhood 
instead of selling it. As to the formation of these granaries affect¬ 
ing prices, we have had abundant proof that the stimulus of high 
prices fails to command sufficient supplies of food in this 
country during the famine. Capital is too scarce and communica¬ 
tions are too imperfect for us to trust to private enterprise for the 
importation of food into territories so afflicted. But the Pioneei 
does not surely suppose that we mean the Stato to establish gran¬ 
aries upon a scale to feed the people at such times. Our meaning 
simply is, that wherever a well-defined famine tract exists in the 
country as at Agra, the State should aim in years of plenty at 
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the establishment of State granaries for feeding the labouring 
classes whom we are compelled at such period to employ in masses 
upon public works. Not a maund of grain need be sold at 
aU. Nine times out of ten in India, it is a famine of work 
that .overtakes the people. It is not that there is a positive 
want of food, but that the drought throws the labouring okas out 
of work at the very moment when from the increasing price of 
food they most need to be fully employed. In these circum¬ 
stances, tho State has to find them employment, and instead of 
paying them in money as now, to enrich the dealer who is hoarding 
the grain of the country, we would have tho State able to feed 
them itself from tho public granaries. Recalling the last famine 
(Itf(ll) in the North-West, we think it is impossible to doubt that 
the sufferings of the Dooftb aud the surrounding districts would 
have been greatly lessened, had the State been possessed of con¬ 
siderable reserves of food along the Ganges. Wo propose to tho 
State neither to buy grain nor to sell it, but considering the miser¬ 
ably indebted state of the cultivator that it should take payment 
for a few years of the laud revonue in kind, and store the grain 
against the recurrence of famine. In the nature of things the 
experiment could only be begun in a small and tentative way, but 
we are sanguine that it would succeed. We find it impos¬ 
sible to reconcile ourselves.to idly contemplating matters 
as they are. We are bound to find a remedy for tho miserable 
condition of the people. The word Government , means, in their 
case, rescuing t hem from their misery. Let tho Court of Wards in 
Oudh be empowered to make the experiment we recommend. 
The characteristic of our age in paralytic radicalism—the full, 
and frank and compassionate acknowledgment of existing misery, 
nml the%>ldly taking leave of it, with philosophic talk about time 
and general laws. Government of the people nieaiH grappling 
with their misery and overcoming it, and making it give place 
to a state of well-being. 


DECIMALIZATION OK THE COINAGE. 


UUl'KEN ANT) lift KAO AS, 

It may quicken the interest which seems to he taken by tho 
.Supreme Government in the question of decimalizing our currency, 
and serve ns a sort of counterblast to the demonstration of tho 
Madras Chamber against the proposal, if we say that tho people in 
this part of India ignore the denominations of the existing cur¬ 
rency altogAher. To this day, accounts are kept in Bombay by 
Natives and Europeans, in rupees, quarters, and reas. Thirty or 
forty years ago, the official accounts of the Bombay Presidency 
wore kept, in the same way :— 

100 llttlN 1 (51 Kil l.-r ( 1 HllllllS). 

4 quarters — 400 llc-ns I Uu|mh*. 

• 

We have hero a decimal system already existing amongst us 
dating from the time of the Portuguese, so superior to tho 
modern device of rupees, annas, and pies, that it is tho money 
of accounts with merchants and traders to this hour. To talk 
therefore of introducing a decimal system of currency into India, 
in so far as Bombay is concerned is ail error. The people already 
have it. They reject the clumsy currency we have so long tried to 
force upon them, and stand by the old and better way. The 
result is, that we have two descriptions of money in use in Western 
India, the actual mint coinage current in tho bazaar, and the 
money of accounts differing from it altogether. Our local readers 
are of course familiar with the fact; but it may be now to readers 
at a distance, if is not generally known, howover, even in Bombay, 
that in some parts of tho presidency, as in Guzerat, accounts are 
kept in a currency still more purely decimal, and greatly superior 
to the Portuguese system of which the integer is the quarter of 
100 reas. Wo have oiu*selve8 been aware of this fact for some 
years, and a correspondent brings it prominently to our notice 
as follows 

“ Whatever the value, and whatever the denominations of the cur- 
renev, the natives of Guzerat make all their calculations of interest, 
discount, and exchange by a decimal process. 

One hundred Dokadas =* one Bupee. 
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“ When rupees, quarters, and reas were the authorised standard, 
and now when rupees, annas, and pies, hare taken their place, the 
rtMil calculating standard was and still is Rupees and Dokadas. You 
will perceive that the value of tho Dokada is exactly one mille of a 
£’on ml. 

£L 10 R-i. — 1000 Dokadas. 

“ An intermediate denomination equal to one-tent Hof a Rupee, or to 
10 Dokadas is all that would be required for a perfect decimal coinage. 
And nothing could be better than the names proposed in “Extracts 
from the Proceedings of the Government, Ac.," Page 2, No. 4. They 
would in Gujerati read 

fclkil. The coining of smaller cmns 
than a Dokada. say of a half Dokada, nearly equal to one pie, or of 
coins equal to two or three Dokadas in copper, and of coins of higher 
values in silver, would be a matter of mere convenience, and can be 
easily settled. You may perhaps have noticed tho rapidity with J 
which natives will often calculate interest and exchange. The sorrot 1 
simply is that they are masters of the decimal system in use. They i 
first get the answer in D dados, and then by a sort of practice table, read 
off the equivalent in rupees, annas, and pies. L have frequently found 
natives who could toll almost instantly in Dokadas, tho answer to nnv I 
given sum. but they have stumbled over the equivalents m rupees, | 
minus, ami pies. j 

“ L laid the subject of your papers before Borne intelligent Danins hero. 
They did not relish the idea of a new currency. I tried to explain to 
them what was tho nature of tho proposed currency. They still shook 
their heads. Rut I said, suppose the Dokada is coined ? They at once ' 
exclaimed, tbit would bo i list the thing. “ What we should have then ! 
to write in our books would exactly represent the process of our minds. 
We should be saved the perpetual annoyance of calculating on one 
system, and making equivalents, and be saved also the loss arising 
from the discrepancy between the coins of the currency and the 
Dokada of our calculations." It lam not mistaken, the term Dokada is 
derived from the Sanscrit Dashakuh an ^ Runply means 

Decimal. The use of the Dokada as a standard for calculation is 
universal in Gujerat. One can easily conjecture, how this stand¬ 
ard name inlo use. Something of the sort was necessary for ex- | 
tended business in a country in which lormerly every little i4^uh had 
his separate currency. Ido not think the Oo\eminent need fear mu ! 
inconvenience to tho people from the introduction of the decimal sys- 1 
tern. Merchants who still keep their accounts in rupees, quarters, i 
and pms. would find the decimal currency more convenient than the 
present. Native merchants throughout the country would find their 
theoretical system in harmony with the authorised currency, and there 
would be a great saving of time and trouble in all offices, both public 
and private. There nun lie some difficulty mid fear ol sacrifice with 
reference to the two-mum pieces, nml the copper coni m circulation ; but 
tins ease does not seem tube anything so serious as that which was 
met and overcome, when the present system was introduced, to Ihe 
abolition of some half dor.cn different currencies in various parts of 
India. Our facilities are surely now much greater I bun Ihe mean* 
available some 30 or 33 years ago. A gradual calling in of the old 
nml a steady paving out of the new, would soon effect ull that could 
be desired. At least, so it seems to an outsider like me. 

“ A decimal system for weights and measures would be very desirable 
and may he gradually introduced. Any ijenvral system would lie a 
relief from the endless variety and confusion arising therMrom, winch 
at present exists. A decimal system has of course special recommenda¬ 
tions. T understand that the practice of calculating by Dokadas is used 
also in the Dekkan. If so to any extent, the probability is that, it may 
be known hevoml and perhaps over u large extent of the country. If 
ibis is the ease, the question of difficulty to the natives is reduced to a 
very small mutter. 

HOME CHARGES. 


Tit k rosr\i. suit vice. 

“ Thk mistake of those who believe that fraud, force, iiijustice r 
whatsoever untrue thing, howsoever cloaked or decorated, was 
ever, or can over be, the principle of man's relations to man—is 
great and the greatest. It is the error of the iulidol, in whom 
the trutli as yet is wt * \ Any given thing, either is unjust or 

■else just, however obscure the nrguiugs mul struggliugs on it be 
the tiling in itself, there as it lies, infallibly' enough is the one or ; 
1 lie other. To which let us add only this, the Iiyst, last article 
of faith, the Alpha and Omega of all faith among men, that 
nothing which is unjust can hope to continue in this world. Is 
it not from of old indubitable that untruth, injustice, which is but 
acted untruth, has no power to continue in this true universe of 
ours P Known and laid to heart, it must everywhere be before 
peace can pretend to come. All true men, high and low, each in 
his sphere, are consciously or unconsciously bringing it to pass; all 
false and half true men are fruitlessly spending themselves to 
hinder it from comingto pass • *. Force itself, the hopelessness 
of resistance, has doubtless a composing effect;—against inanimate 
and much other infliction of the like sort, we have found it suffice 


to produce complete composure. Yet one would say, a permanent 
injustice* even from an Infinite Power, would prove unendurable 
by men.” 

And yet they are dreaming in the India Office that the injustice 
with which the finite Power we call England, regulates all her 
financial arrangements with this dependency which we call u our 
Indian Empire” will contrive somehow to maintain itself in 
tho universe of the all just Maker and Governor of men. Separat¬ 
ed from the events of 1857, by less than fifteen years, the nation 
lias not yet learned that “tho unjust thing has no friend 
j in tho Earth or in the Heaven, that ut bottom it has all men and 
the universe itself arrayed against it.” 

“ We have the honour to acknowledge tho receipt of your Grace’s 
Public Despatch. No. 17, dated fitk March 1H71, from which wo regret 
to learn that the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury final¬ 
ly decline to concede certain claims which we have made for tho relief 
of the tax-payers ol British India. 

“ We have urged, in previous despatches, that it is unjust to saddle 
this country with n charge of £12,200 in respect, of the postal services 
between Gallo and Calcutta, explaining that our postal interest in this 
branch of the lines served by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company is so insignificant, that we could readily even dispense 
with it altogether. 

“ We continue to consider this claim indisputably fair and equitable, 
and wo cannot accept as m any respect a satisfactory and sufficient answer 
to it. tlie allegation that it, would be inconvenient to “ unsettle the 
whole arrangements, in order to determine how the relief," to which 
this country n justly entitled, is “ to be made good by the various other 
coni ributors." 

“ Again, we have remonstrated against tho injustice of the absorption 
by the British Post Office of the whole of the excess postage collected 
as well in British India as m Great, Britian upon tho mails despatched 
by the French packets, and have emphatically claimed, for the revenue 
of British I mini, the porhou ol that excess collected in India. 

“ The only nusucr afforded to this claim is, that the Lords of tho 
Treasury, having given it their consideration, uro not prepared to 
alter or dmturli the present arrangement.” 

So writes the Government of India to the Secretary of State. 
My Lord* of the Treasury having no faith in the Universe or its 
Maker, contrive to persuade themselves that a littlo profitable 
pilfering is possible in the case, and do not dream that they are 
but guiding their country to the abyss. “ The Throne of 
Iniquity decreeing injustice by a law” because it is not prepared to 
• alter or disturb arrangements unjust to the discernment of all 
men from the first, and solemnly* protested against, blit now not. to 
be disturbed, having become venerable and prescriptive by five 
years’ duration. “ There is a payment,” says the prophet, “ which 
Nature vigorously exacts of men, and also of nations, and this 
1 when her wrath is sternest in the shape of dooming them to 
posses; money. Nature, when her scorn' of a slave isdivinest, and 
! blazes like the blinding lightning against his slavehood, often 
: enough iling,-. him a bug of money, silently saving : ‘ That I away ; 
thy doom is that!’ 

Is there no room for fearing that this doom ii falling upon us as 
I a people : to possess money, and lose the nation’s soul P Here is 
j our latest shame :— 

| Resolution of the Cioecsnnient of India. 

! The average actual payment received by the Indian Post Office for 
carrying letters addressed to (treat Britain, does not, after deducting 
the discount paid on tho sale of the postage jubels, exceed three pies 
| for a letter weighing half an ounce, xncT that in respect to letters 
addressed to other foreign countries viA Great Britain, there is a noBi- 
liveloss. The charge for a loiter weighing tho equivalent of half an 
| ounce carried from one place to another in India (dedqcting the average 
| discount) is 22£ pie. Moreover, the Indian Post Office makes specially 
costl v arrangements for expediting the mails received from and address¬ 
ed to the United Kingdom. So that it has. on tho whole, at present, 
to bear an annual loss on this account, of about three lakhs of rupees 
(£.10,000). The Government of India has made earnest and repeated 
endeavours to induce the Imperial Govern merit, to consent to a distri¬ 
bution of ihe postal revenue derived from these letters more equitable 
to British Indio. These endeavours have been unsuccessful; and it is 
evident that no relief can be expected in this way. On the contrary, 
t he reduction of the fixed rate of exchange for adjusting transaction 
between the Imperial and Indian Governments from 2s. to Is. lid. 
t he rupee, has deprived the Indian revenues of an important compensa¬ 
tion. 

Eleven pence (the amount payable to the British Post Office on each 
half-ounoo letter) cost at 2s. the rupee, 7 annas 4 pie; at Is. lid. the 
rupee, it costB more than 7 annas 7 pie : so that the alteration of the 
fixed rate of exchange, however just in itself, has deprived the revenuea 
of India of rather more than 3 pie on eaoh half-ounce letter for th» 
postage on which it has to oooount to the British Post Office. It would 
do quite unjustifiable for the Government of India to continue to carry 
tho correspondence of this country with the rest of the world at a heavy 
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charge to the general revenue*. The Bight Hon. the Governor-General 
in-Council, therefore, reluotantly resolves that the Director General 
of the Post Office shall be instructed to arrange for the levy, from the 
earliest convenient date, on behalf of the Indian revenues, of additional 
postage at the rate of Id. or 8 pie on each half-ounce letter which passes 
to or from India through Great Britain, and in respect to which ac¬ 
counts have to be rendered to the British Post Offioe. The Director 
General must further report whether the use of labels of specified 
denominations may not be rendered compulsory for the payment of the 
postage on letters despatched by the contract mail steamers to places out 
of British India and, if so, whether the charge for disoount on the sales 
of these labels may not be either stopped altogether or greatly reduced. 

All honour to Lord Mayo for his loyalty to the people whom he 
governs. Htf will have the gratitude of all Englishmen too, who 
. are jealous for their country’s honour and concerned for its future. 


WELL ASSESSMENT. 


BOMBAY SURVEY SETTLEMENT. 

A very important question in connection with the re-settlement 
of the land in this Presidency, now that the 80 years’ leases are 
beginning to fall in, is the question of well assessment. The matter 
is so important, that it is impossible for it to be disposed of by a 
few casuar words in a Government Resolution. It is one of 
those questions that should be discussed in all its aspects, and a 
final decision arrived at in the open face of day. It is a question 
that the Local Government has no right to disposo of upon its 
own responsibility. The issue should be distinctly and fully 
raised, and submitted to the judgment of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. The public which has a deep interest in it, should be 
invited to take part in its determination; and to promote this, 
we shall now state how the matter stands. The question arose, 
as it was inevitable it should, in the ro-settlemcnt of the first 
district in which tho Settlement Officers were called upon to 
declare the terms upon which tho new leases of the land would 
be granted to the people ; and was stated by Colonel Francis 
in the following terms :— 

“ Great care will be required of the revising officer in respect, to the 
treatment of improvements made with tho cultivator’s capital. The 
Survoy Buies preclude the lovy of any extra assessment during the cur¬ 
rency of a settlement lease on account of the enhanced value of land re¬ 
sulting from suoh improvements. And the same ruling has been em¬ 
bodied in that part of the Survey Aot relating to revision operations, 
the following being tho provision inserted in tho concluding part, of 
.Section 8!):—“ Such rovisod assessment shall bo fixed, not with refer¬ 
ence to improvements made by the owners or occupants from private 
capital ana resources during the currency of any set tlement under this 
Act, but with reference to general considerations of the value of land 
whether as to soil or situation, prices of produoe or facilities of com¬ 
munication." There may, perhaps, be some difficulty in determining 
precisely tho kind of improvement which is to be oxoraptod from 
^assessment at the revision. Thero are some improvements which obvi¬ 
ously come under the rule : the construction of a new well, ant! the 
conversion thereby of dry-crop into garden land, aud, in the same way, 
the repair of an old one during tho currency of the settlement. 
These are both cases to which the rule is clearly applicable. 
The planting of trees, which in some districts would givo an increased 
value to land, is another proper exemption from enhanced assessment. 
And, except in cosob where rules have been made specially providing 
for the re-survey of rice lan^s at the expiration of the lease, or where 
rico land is held under special conditions, I should consider that now 
rice land—made out of jerayet or dry-crop cultivation at the ryots’ 
expense—is not assessable otherwise than at jerayet rates, provided the 
land was so assessed under the original settlement. These are cloar and 
obvious cases, I think, in which the enhancement of assessment, on 
account of improvement, is specially barred." 

Upon submitting this Report to Sir Georgo Wingate in Eng¬ 
land (1866), that gentleman took exception to the views expressed 
by Colonel Francis, in the following terms :— 

The question of exempting improvements made with the cultivator’s 
capital, considered in the 135th and following paragraphs, is an im¬ 
portant one, but demands very careful consideration in its practical 
application. The Survey Act limits the discretion of the revising 
officer more than is perhaps desirable by the enactment in the conclud¬ 
ing part of Section 30, that 11 such revised assessment shall be fixed, not 
with reference to improvements made by the owners or occupants from 
private capital or resources during the currency of any settlement 
under this Act, but with reference to general considerations of the value 
of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce or facilities of 
communication." Colonel Francis considers that this provision clearly 
exempts land brought under irrigation by the construction of a new well, 
or the repair of an old one from the imposition of additional assessment 
on that aooount. I am not satisfied of the correctness of this view, and 
although a deoision may not be of much importance in the case of 
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Indapoor, it may be, and probably would be so in other districts where 
well irrigation is extensively carried on aud admits of great develop¬ 
ment. The application of the cultivator’s capital to the construction of 
a new well, or the repair of an old one, doee not create water for irriga¬ 
tion, but simply provides means for raising the water, stored in toe 
subsoil, to. the surface, and applying it to the land. The well is the 
production of the cultivator's capital, but the water is not. The 
operation is exactly analogous to the opening of a new mine, until which 
time the subterranean mineral lies useless to man, and yields nothing 
to tho proprietor of the land in which it exists. But when once capital 
has supplied the means of bringing the mineral to thg surface in a form 
suitable to man's wants, it immediately acquires value, and yields a 
rent or royalty to the proprietor of the land from which it is extracted. 
Water, like minerals, is u subterranean product, of great value in tropi- 
cul climates, and therefore capable or legitimately yielding a rent to 
tho lord of the soil, who is the Government in the present case. 
Colonel Franois estimates the average cost of the new wolls, constructed 
in Indapoor, at 400 Rupees each, 5 per cent, on this capital, i.r. : 
20 Rupees, with an addition for the replacement of the capital in 
50 years, which may be considered as the duration of an ordinary 
well, together with an allowance for annual repairs, say 10 Rupees, 
thus making 30 Rupees in all, would be an adequate return to the cul¬ 
tivator for the expenditure of his capital; and if the additional value 
conferred upon the net returns from the land irrigated from tho well 
over and above those obtained from it when cultivated as dry-crop 
should exceed 30 Rupees, then this surplus forma the value of the 
water which was previously an undeveloped capability of tho land, and 
may most legitimately be made the subject or additional assessment. 
1 am unable therefore to agree with Colonel Francis in considering the 
conversion of dry crop into garden land, by the construction of a new 
well, or the repair of an old one, to be in all cases excluded from in¬ 
crease of assessment by Section 30* of tho Survey Act. I would not, 
however, propose to apply to such land any higher rate of assessment 
than the maximum dry-crop rate which Colonel Francis has reooiu- 
monded, though I think it might be desirable to record all lfind irrigated 
from wells separately from tho ordinary dry-crop, with the view of 
presenting accurate statistics of the settlement, and of facilitating tho 
imposition of speciul rates of assessment on garden land at a future 
settlement, should that course be then deemed desirable. Tt may bn 
further mentioned in support of this suggestion, that should the district 
ever be brought under irrigation by means of a Canal from the Moots 
or other river, which is referred to in tho 18IR.H paragraph of tho Re¬ 
port, tho saturation of the soil by this moans would probably give a 
great extension to well irrigation, so that the question of an additional 
assessment for that description of cultivation might rise into impor¬ 
tance.” 

Reviewing this judgment of Sir George Wingate, in March 1868, 
the Bombay Government expressed itself us follows :— 

" There is a groat deal of force in what Sir Georgo Wingate urges in his 
6th to 9th paragraphs about the taxation of improvements. But Go¬ 
vernment'cannot fully - coincide in- all his conclusions. In regard to 
special taxation of wells, it is Biiid with truth that water is, like 
mineral wealth, fairly taxable by tho landlord when used by tho tonant. 
His Excellency in Council, however, considers that tho first principle of 
its taxation should be that whioh governs our luxation of tho land itself, 
that is, tho oapabijity of bom* used rather than tho use itself. If water 
of good quality fib cosily available near the surface, it is more reason¬ 
able to tux such land by a light additional rate, whether tho water be used 
or not, than to lay an oppressively heavy tax on those who- oxrrsnd capi¬ 
tal and labour in bringing tho water into use. There i9, howovor, a 
point at whioh this principle must be modified, for when tho land i* 
such that when water is not brought to it, it will boar nothing, and wbon 
water is used it will yield a fine crop, t ban oven a light tax in the for¬ 
mer case is impossible. Of this class are the sandy tracts in theJCou- 
kan, whioh undor the influence of water bBComo cocoanut gardens. It 
must be held that the right of Government to levy a rate by virtue of 
the water below tho surface is in abeyance, or dormant, till the water is 
produced, but it. is doubted greatly even in this extreme case, whether 
it is politic, though it may be asserted to be justs 1 a levy more than 
would bo leviable from flrBt-clas* rice ground, which enjoys also the 
benefits of water, not created it is true by the tenant, but utilized by 
moans of his preparation of tho ground.” 

The same question has since been raised in the re-settlement of 
the Madeh talooka and is supposed to have been determined in the 
same way. During tho currency of the old least*, 86J now wells were 
sunk by tho cultivators and 9.S old ones repaired, and in re-settling 
the laud thus converted into garden lund, the Indapoor plan of 
assessing thorn only at the highest dry crop ( jerayet) rates of tho 
village was recommended by the Settlement Ollicor. The Survey 
Commissioner, Colonel Francis, approved the recommendation, and 
in submitting it to Government, expressed himself thereon as fol¬ 
lows :— 

I am sure it is a wise policy to forego the taxation of wells jn a 
district subject as this is to periodical droughts. Every encouragement 
should be given to tho construction of wells, and -if tho plan of grunting 
loans for agricultural improvements is over brought out, I should like 
to seo the funds largely dovoted to the above purpose. In his famine 
report, Colonel Baird Smith records it as his opinion, that at least one- 
third of the oulturable area of a district should be supplied with the 
means of irrigation to enable the people to withstand tho effects of a 
season of drought. Now, if wo take the cose of this district, we find tho 
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irritable land (10,908 acreo), which ia almost entirely under wells, bears 
the email proportion of 3*22 per cent, to the total culturablo area. I 
think so large a proportion a* a third is not necessary in this case, and 
that if we can bring; above a tenth part of it under irrigation, provided 
it is pretty generally distributed oyer the district, we need fear no disas¬ 
trous results from on occasional failure of the ordinary dry crops. The 
encouragement given to the expenditure of capital on such works by the 
remission of all special taxation will load, I hope, to a considerable 
extension of the irrigable area in the course of a few years. . 

The importance of bagayet cultivation to this district was fully re¬ 
cognized by the Survey Officers at the first settlement. Referring to the 
subject, Lieutenant' Wiugulo observes :—" It is to the extension of 
bagayet cultivation that we have to look for the most considerable 
addition to the resources and value of these districts ; and us affording 
the best provision against the recurrence of those dearths and famines 
which havo so frequently ravaged this part of the country, the policy 
of imposing an extra tax at all under such circumstances may well be 
doubted ; but as Government might have difficulty in finding a less 
objectionable substitute for the loss of revenue its remission would 
entail, 1 do not venture to recommend this step.” Tins reason for 
the imposition of a special tax on well garden lands no longer exists ; 
on the contrary, the increase of 77 per cent, enables us easily to forego 
tf io revenuo that would be realized by such a tax. 

The Government supposed itself to be taking the same view and 
iu the Resolution cohlirmiug the new leases, says :— 

"Tho principle* of placing no extra cess on lauds irrigated hy wells 
has tho entire approval of Government, li is presumed that the high¬ 
est joruyot rat© has only been imposed on such lands as were formerly 
subjected to extra well assessment, and not on lands irrigated from wells 
constructed during the period of the settlement just expired. It. is ot 
the utmost importance to give every encouragement to the suiting of 
wells in a district, where the rainfall is so light und uncertain ; and any 
application £hut may bo made lor advances for this purpose will meet 
with favourable consideration.'' 

Now a difficulty arises here : for if wo understand this pa son go 
aright, Government repudiates 1 tho highest jernyet rate’ in any 
•caso where tho well was built during tho currency of tho old 
lease, and lays down tho principle that ho e.rtra assessment what¬ 
ever is to ho placed on lurid for improvements effected by such 
means. Aud in doing so it disallows if we mistake not, the prac¬ 
tice! which it supposes it is approving. For if we read Colonel 
Francis aright, the rule adopted by him in Indupoor was to 
levy “ the highest jerayet rate” on all lands whatever that he found 
improved by wells, new or old. Tarns, 177 and 178 of his Inda- 
poor Report acorn to us to establish this conclusively. They run 
as follows:— 

‘•The cultivators seem to have been impressed with lhe belief ihut the 
guarantee given in the joint report rules exempting new wells from as¬ 
sessment would extend only to the end of the present lease. Considering, 
therefore, tho largo number of new wells which have been eoustructed 
— as shown in a preceding paragraph—under such a conditional ar¬ 
rangement, I think the time lias come for us to declare that henceforth 
no extra assessment will be placed on well-garden cultivation. It needs 
only such an assurance to bring forth a large fresh expenditure of 
capital iu the construction of this class of permanent and useful works. 

It is almost impossible to over-rate tho importance of well cultiva¬ 
tion in a drought-stricken (listrief. like Indupoor. When the countrv 
h parched and unproductive from the want ol the monsoon rainfall, 
we ice little spots of bright cultivation, dotted hero and there about the 
low lying lands of the vdttlge. This cultivation, which is the product 
ot tho small supply nf water stored in tho wells, is often the sole sup¬ 
port of the village in such seasons. There may bo financial difficulties 
in disposing of the existing assessment on well-garden cultivation in 
nonic districts, and 1 would not, therefore, ask for any general ruling 
applicable to all eases. Hut :us there is no such difficulty in Indupoor, 
and us Government luive recently expressed their wish to have present 
practice in assessing well cultivation modified, 1 I eel no hesitation 
in proposing tho entire abolition of the special cess m that ease. 
Tho course adopted is to put the first class jeravet rate upon all lands 
capable of being irrigated from existing wells, irrespective of tho value 
assigned to it by the jeravet, classification. But when the laud has 
been classed at tho full jeravet rate.no addition has been made in 
consideration of its Iving irrigated by a well. Government wish a 
general addition to be made to tho jeravet, rales foe all lands possessing 
a water-hearing stratum; but it is almost tin possible, I t hink, to W'ork I 
out this plan in tho ever-varying sod of the Deccitn. I have, therefore, 
taken existing wells us (he guide, and considered only the land under 
them os having a water-stratum. 

If we understand these paragraphs aright, and wo think 
we do, Colonel Francis in the re-settlement of Indapoor abolished j 
altogether tho old practice of levying n special cess upon land 
irrigated by private wells, and simply levied the highest dry-crop 
rate on all lands that ho found so improved, whether the wells were 
old or new. Sir George Wingate plainly understands that he has 
, done so, with ourselves ; while the local Government seems to be 
under the impression that no increased assessment xvhntcver lias 
been imposed upon lauds newly improved, but that the “ highest 1 


jerayet rate,” has been imposed only upon land that under the old 
leases paid a special cess on account of the wells formerly sunk 
therein. What Government wished, we are told in para. 178 wa s 
“ a general addition to the jerayet rates upon all lands possessing 
“ a water-bearing stratum in lieu of the special cess upon wells.” 
Colonel Francis declares this to bo ‘ impossible’ for he could not 
idontify such land. Instead of attempting, therefore, this general 
addition, he took “existing wells”* (new as well as old) 
os his guide, and wherever he found them, imposed the highest 
jerayet rates upon such soil. We thus seem to be terribly at cross 
purposes. Colonel Francis is doing ono thing and Sir George 
Wingalo approving it, while the Government supposes him to bo 
doing something else, and is approving that. The Government . 
formerly wished an additional rate levied upon all lands possessing 
a water-bearing stratum as a stimulus to the people to avail them¬ 
selves of tho water. Sir George Wingate claims this also, but 
accepts the compromise of Colonel Francis, who says, that he as¬ 
sesses all land at tho highest jerayet rate wherever ho finds 
wells actually existing upon it. The Government seems to know 
nothing of this compromise, and to interdict tho very course 
which ( ’olonol Fruucis is adopting. If we understand these papers, 
Colonel Francis lias abolished under the new leases in Indapoor, the 
special cess that was formerly levied upon lands irrigated by wells, 
lie would havo been glad to carry out the Government wishes, and 
luuko a general addition to tho dry-crop rates on all soil possessing 
a water-hearing stratum. But he could not identify this soil, and 
lias therefore levied the highest dry-crop rate on all lands which 
are proved to havo ;i water-bearing stratum by tho wells thereon, 
whether new or old. And we think lie is right. The act is one of 
pure </raee iu both cast's ; and why should the builder of a wall in 
18(50 bo fn\mired more than he who built in 1800 ? But tin*, 
further question arises as to the wisdom of these exemptions at nil, 
und wo shall now introduce to our renders a thoughtful paper 
upon this subject which lias been addressed to us by a native 
servant of the Government, which we recommend to their careful 
study. 

“ For tho last, several years,” says our correspondent, “ the occur¬ 
rence of famines in various parts of India has directed the attention 
of philanthropists, Governments, and financiers to the modes of 
averting these visitations; und obviously tho plan of artificially 
supplying crops with water, temporarily denied hy nature, 
has struck them as the first und cheapest remedy to he applied. 
But, like almost everything else with us, the idea is fast be¬ 
coming ft hobbv, and threatens to be run to death, unless checked 
in its course in due time. One of the modes adopted of running it, 
in the Western Presidency, is the total abolition of well assess¬ 
ment in some of the districts recently settled under the guidance 
of Sjr Bar tie Frere. in renewing the revenue leases in tho Mudeh 
talooka, the Local Government, in sanctioning them, express their 
entire approval of the principle of placing no extra cess on lands 
irrigated by wells. We think that this approval is founded on 
ignorum*" of the conditions of successful well irrigation, and indeed 
of all irrigation. Plentiful watering of crops is of use in moistening 
the earth, aud preparing tho ingredients of the plants' food for 
easy absorption by the roots. But tho easier they are absorbed, 
tho quicker is the exhaustion of tho soil, and the greater is tho 
necessity of replenishing it with nourishment, to fit it for n con¬ 
dition of continual production. The process of supplying moisture 
to the plant artificially, is also immensely more laborious and 
costly than dry-crop cultivation. In other words, irrigation is 
only possible under a system of free manuring aud high cultivation, 
and both these, in their turn, are mainly dependent on a thick 
population to admit of tho sufficient creation of manure, and an 
increased amount of labour in Agricultural operations. High cul¬ 
tivation pre-supposcs, moreover, a certain spirit of adventure in 
t he agricultural classes, a fair amount of attainment in tho me¬ 
chanical arts, and the existence of considerable capital in the 
community. Unless these conditions are fulfilled, irrigation 
cannot unswer; and indeed even with these it will not do so, if 
the population docs not tread fast on tho heels of dry -crop culti¬ 
vation, for jerayet is always cheaper than bagayet. If these $ 
principles are undoubted, and we believo they will bo admitted 
by all who have much acquaintance with agriculture, we fail to 
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soe how the mere exemption of wella from assessment can materi¬ 
ally assist in extending irrigation; and if it does not, the exemption 
is a waste of means, and the creation of inconvenient prescriptive 
rights, which may, at some future period, hamper the exercise by 
the general community, of its control of what is common property 
—the water in the soil. 

“ Madeh is a talook containing, for our purpose, 77 villages and 
2,0*51 wells, or say 27 wells in each village. The culturable area 
of the district is 200,600 acres. Nearly 11,000 of these, that is 
loss than 0 acres a well, are irrigated from wells. The increase of 
population since the last lease has been 26 per cent, and of cultiva¬ 
tion 24. The increase in the number of wells has been nearly 00 
per cent., and the capital invested in them is somewhat less than 
four lakhs of rupees. Wo now ask our readers to study the sig¬ 
nificance of these figures. During the currency of the last lease, 
an assessment was levied on well irrigation, and yet the increase 
in the number of wells was 00 per cent.! It is plain therefore 
that the assessment in no way hindered &n increase in wells, nay, 
it would seoiu to have encouraged it to the fullest extent, for 27 
wells to a village represent more water than can ordinarily be 
used. Where then is the necessity of foregoing this assessment ? 
We have stated above that an increase in irrigation pre-supposes 
an increase in population. Now this increase has only been 26 
per cent, in 30 years. Such a rate of increase cun evidently not 
support a more rapid increase of irrigation than has taken place 
The total extent of cultivable land in the talook has only been 
just taken up, and is not necessarily cultivated, for we suspect the 
low rates of assessment have induced persons to occupy land 
which they do not mean to cultivate at present. The Settlement 
Officer himself has remarked, that this is the cause of the slovenly 
cultivation of the tnlooka, and we have no doubt it must be so 
although Colonel Francis would account for it on other grounds. 
We thus see that neither on grounds of the necessity of supporting 
an increased population, nor on those of the increase of manuring 
resources of the district, is there cause to suppose that the ab¬ 
normal encouragement to the digging of new wells, which the 
Government seeks to offer is justified; and therefore we contend 
that any amount spent in an abnormal increase of wells is unwise¬ 
ly spent. The Settlement Department however appears to be 
ignorant of the full conditions of bagayct extension. Thus the 
Settlement Officer regrets, that in a village named Malliacha 
Koorool 4 only* nine new wells were added during the currency of 
the last lease. This village is called Malliacha 44 from its pre¬ 
eminence as a garden village in former days,” when it contained 
36 wells. Now we have no means of knowing the number of 
homesteads in the village, nor its population, nor its acreage, nor 
the average extent of the holdings of the cultivators, but unless 
the village is remarkably large, almost every horaesteqjl must 
have a well of its own, and some several. We do not see what 
the villagers can do with more wells, nor whence they are to 
obtain the manure necessary to make irrigation profitable. We 
therefore think them wise in spending their spare capital on 
something else. Tho rate of increaso indicated by 4 only’ nine 
wells is fully explained by the fact that the village already 
contained a large number of wells, and was already pre¬ 
eminently a garden village. There was no room for a further 
extension of irrigation, and the amount of well assessment 
given up in this village is absolutely a present without con¬ 
sideration to the villagers, instead of its being, as the Settlement 
Department erroneously think an inducement held out on the part of 
Government for extending irrigation. We have already seen that 
during the last lease, an increase of 90 per cent, took place in the I 
number of wella in the Madeh talook, but only a small portion of 
these is used for irrigation; for under the 2,052 wells, there were 
but 10,970 acres irrigated, at the rate of hardly 5} acres a well. 
The Government itself would seem not to be better advised than 
the Settlement Department. In its solicitude for the increase of 
these tells, it presumes “ that the highest jerayet rate has only I 
“ been imposed on such lands as were formerly subject to extra 
44 well assessment, and not on lands irrigated from wells construct- 
44 ed during the period of settlement just expired.” There is no 
room for fear that the Settlement Officer has been over-exacting 
jn his demands on bagayet land, for as a rule, wells are dug only 
4 Nov. 


in the best soils. The Settlement Officer has therefore, we pre¬ 
sume, not levied any appreciable amount of extra assessment on 
bagayet lands, in assessing them at the highest jerayet rate of the 
village only, as Colonel Francis tells us. Hod the department 
given us figures to shew on what extent of land the highest rate 
was imposed, or what is the amount thus levied on account of wells, 

I we should have been able more fully to clear the point. In tho 
absence of such an information we are strongly inclined to think 
that inquiry will show that tho additional levy has been little. 
The Report ought also to have shown the amount of revenue given 
up for thus encouraging well irrigation. Its statistics on such points 
are incomplete in many respects. For instance, the Report tells us 
that the number of wells in the talook is 2,031. This may be in¬ 
formation enough for experts, but to the general public it is in¬ 
adequate, for a well may be of any capacity, and also in its relation 
to the soil which it irrigates. 

44 Wo do not assert that the revenue thus given up is all lost, but 
we believo and contend that the gain will bo very small in pro¬ 
portion to the loss; and that the effect of the present arrangement 
will practically be to increase the inequality in tho incidence of 
the laud-tax, and therefore produce great and unjust inequality in 
the condition of the classes affected ; and that the ordinary assess¬ 
ment rule by which a cultivator is exempt from assessment during 
the currency of the lease, and <our light assessment of land revenue, 
were amply sufficient to encourage irrigation to a profitable extent, 
and that tl\,e assessment on garden lands, now given up, might have 
boon far more usefully invested, for the mere existenco of wells is 
not the only precaution against famine. 

44 It is intended by exempting wells from assessment to promoto 
the extension of irrigation, and thus provide against a scanty rain¬ 
fall. But to do this, it is not necessary to sacrifice a legitimate 
source of revenue, and which cannot under ordinary motives of 
human conduct be supposed to promote the object aimed at. Un¬ 
der the leases that have expired, wells were understood to bo 
subject to taxation at the end of those leases, and their exemption 
is a free gift to agricultural capitalists, which they had never 
looked for. They were constructed under the inducement of 
light taxation, at a period of abnormal prosperity before tho leases 
had expired, and their exemption now is no necessary encourage¬ 
ment to wells to bo built; since the exemption is not officially 
declared to be a permanent alienation, but may last only for an 
arbitrary period. Government has put forth no proclamation that 
wells will a never be assessed. They only cease from assessing 
those notf existing. This is evidently not a sufficient guarantee 
for ryots to look upon their wells as property permanently exempt¬ 
ed from the public demand. If tho exemption is really intended 
to he permanent, it appears to me to be a mistake of the same nature 
as the proposed perm ment settlement of the land revenuo. Water 
in the land is as much public property as the earth on wh^ch the 
crops grow, and its value increases with tho growth of population 
and other circumstances. Just as inferior lands are brought under 
tillage as population finds itself unablo to livo on the existing 
area of cultivation, and are then a source of income to the land¬ 
lords, so is water a valuable agent fully liable to assessment ns 
soon as it becomes productive under the ordinary conditions 
of production. To exempt such a natural agent from assessment 
altogether, is a neglect of a just source of public income, and a 
fault against posterity. But we would prefer to see Government 
take a decisive action either way. For should it go on as at pre¬ 
sent, its action will, in the end, bo construed and pleaded by the 
ryots, like the Nurwadurs, as a promise of permanent exemption, 
and will be productive of administrative inconvenience. We think 
a better plan would be to follow the Oudh system, and exempt, 
orchards from assessment altogether, and to plant patchos of 
inferior land with timber and fuel trees in the vicinity of the road 
and railway which pass through the Madeh and Indapoor talook?, 
and near towns. These means, in all probability, would increase 
the rainfall of these districts.” 


NEW SETTLEMENT RETURNS. 


It is now four years since wo were promised by the Settlement 
Commissioner of the Deccan, amended statistical returns of the 
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Indupoor fcalooka. We want to know, in Sir George Wingate's 
word.?, what proportion of the population is dependent upon agri¬ 
culture, and what upon trades and manufactures; what is the 
average size of the holdings of the cultivators, and what their modes 
of husbandry; what proportion of the land is untilled, for grazing 
cattle ; what are the rents paid by sub-occupants of the land ; how 
aud to whom the ryot disposes of the produce, whether he sells 
it in the local or sen(ls it to distant markets, or hands it over to 
the village banker. Colonel Francis told us in 1807, that this in¬ 
formation existed already, for the most part,in his archives, and that 
it had boon omitted from his Report, because it was already so 
voluminous, llo promised at the same time to let us have it in 
the shape of a supplement to the Report. Our Settlement Officers 
are not in the habit of promising what they cannot perform, and 
we have little doubt that this supplement was long since prepared, 
for no man understands better than Colonel Francis himself exactly 
what we want. In his letter to Government (No. 8~H of 7th 
October 1807) commenting upon Sir George Wingate’s suggestion 
that a common form of return should be prepared for each district 
brought under re-settlement, he wrote :— 

“ It would bo moat desirable to have a uniform system of return for 
till the several Survey Departments, as boro proposed. At present each 
Superintendent, os ft rule, adopts his owu particular way of showing 
the statistics of a district, and us a consequence there is considerable 
dissimilarity both us regards details as well as in the manner of exhibit¬ 
ing them. The compilation therefore of a uniform return for all the 
districts of the Presidency, which is u most desirable, measure, is 
impracticable. Aoting therefore on the hint thrown out by Sir George, 

I would suggest that the Survey Commissioners, after conferring with 
t lie several Superintendents of Survey, should prepare a form of 
statistical return for general adoption throughout the Survey Depart¬ 
ments. As these returns are roceived, they should bo compiled by 
districts in t.ho Survey Commissioner's Office, which' might then bo 
made the regular statistical office of the Presidency. No exjiense will 
(ut first at. any rate) bo incurred by the introduction of this plan, for 
the work could be done by the present office establishment. The form 
that may be agreed upon by the Survey Commissioners might bo sent 
to Government through the Revenue Commissioners, who would thus 
have an opportunity of recording their opinion upon it.’’ 

The Government formully approved these suggestions in ite reso¬ 
lution of 27th March 1808 “ with the modification tlmt the Survey 
Commissioners should consult the Revenue Commissioners before 
finally submitting the forms for 1 he approval of Government,” 
while in its resolution of Pth June Inst upon the re-settlement of 
the Madeh talook,.we were told that the Survey Commissioners 
were desired, ns far back as October 1870, to submit to Government, 
detailed proposals ns to tlm form iu which fheso reports 
should be submitted, and the statistics tlmt shoulcl accompany 
them. The resolution proceeded thus 

“Government desire that these proposals bo submitted without fail 
during the course of the approaching ruiny season. The officers who 
made the first settlements obtained and recorded a mass of valuable 
information, similar information ought invariably tube collected at the 
time of revision, and the faotsascertained nt the two periods should bo 
carefully examined aud collated before t he work of rev ision is commenced.” 

As a rule, official men in this country work with so much 
ardour—the Settlement Departments conspicuously so—that if we 
express some impatience for the publication of these forms, we 
trust it will not he construed into a reflection upon the 
t'ommissioners. Official men in India, as a body, know no leisure, 
aud work far harder than the same classes at home. We do trust, 
however, that the orders of the Government iu this matter have 
nt last been executed, and that Colonel Francis and his colleagues 
managed during the Poona season just ended, to agree upon the 
forms to be submitted. We assume that they ^ t/uf so manage, 
and wo would now ask the Bombay Government before deciding 
upon their adoption, to submit the forms to public criticism. The 
most gratifying pr *of has been afforded in the last few months, 
of the interest which the country is beginning to take in 
the Settlement proceedings in course of progress; and if these 
new forms have at last been agreed upon by the Commissioners, 
wo wonld respectfully urge Got eminent to publish them in 
the Official Gazette for the iuforruntion of the public, We presume 
Colonel Francis has held back his 4 amended returns’ of the Imla- 
pooi; talook, that he might present them in the new forms, and 
a*- Indapoor is the first of the re-settlements undertaken, ho is no 
doubt wise in doing so. 


Why does not the Bombay Government, and fpr that matter 
every local Government in the country, establish a special Sta¬ 
tical department of its own ? It is most unaccountable that 
reforms of the utmost simplicity, involving neither trouble nor 
appreciable expense, have to be urged over and over again, for 
years together, upon the State without effect. AU that is neces¬ 
sary in this case, is to find out a man with a 4 taste for figures’ 
and to make him an Assistant Secretary in one of the departments 
with three or four clerks under him. If he does not himself 
know the exact lines upon which to proceed, along or around 
which his figures must group or arrange themselves, he will soon 
learn it from the public. The hope of attaining what we want 
by one great central office of Statistics in Calcutta, is surely chi¬ 
merical. Each Government should do for itself the work lying at 
its own door, and the Imperial office at Calcutta, should confine 
itself to condensing and summarizing the returns for Imperial 
purposes. It would be desirable to liavo common forms of Re¬ 
turns for all the Provinces, but the best common form will be 
attained only by and bye, out of these local varieties. 


TIIE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Tiif. affairs of this Bank continue to attract some attention, and 
time does but justify the strictures made by us a month o'* two ago 
on the conduct of the Calcutta Shareholders therein. It will be 
remembered that wo blamed them severely for their attempt to 
place the Bank in liquidation, and that we attributed it to the 
resentment felt by them at the removal of Mr. Anderson from the 
Calcutta Agency. The charge was somewhat loftily denied, but 
the statement of the London Board dated 10th idtimo, which reach¬ 
ed us a few days ago, leaves little doubt that we rightly divined 
the facts. Tho Calcutta Shareholders would have forgiven the 
losses of 1870, but could not, it seems, brook the dismissal of the 
popular Mr. Anderson. It is impossible to suppose that they knew 
tho real extent of his fault, or they would hardly have ventured 
to depute him as their representative to London in the teeth of 
the remonstrance of the Board that they could not receive him on 
that footing. In addition to numerous and repeated instances of 
disregard of their orders, the Board now feol it incumbent on them 
to inform the shareholders of the following special offences in liis 
conduct of the Agency :— 

“ lo one case an account which the Board had ordered to be closed, 
and which for several months previous to Mr Anderson’s dismissal 
they had believed to be closed, has been fouud to have been carried on. 
The method pursued was to give uncovered overdrafts during the 
month, but. on the last day of the month, when returns of overdrawn 
accounts had to be niado to the London Office, the Account wue nominally 
squared up to be re-opened on the next day. Iu ono authenticated in¬ 
stance, cheques were token on the last day of the month and held in cash, 
and as cash, in order to effect tho above object; the account going again 
to debit, on the following day. 

“ In another case Mr. Anderson transgressed a positive order of the 
Board forbidding any officer becoming indebted to tho Bank, without, 
the sanction of the Board first being obtained. It is right to add that 
tho amount, has been repaid by Mr. Anderson since his dismissal, but. 
tho character of tho act is m no way altered by tlmt fact.” 

As Mr. Anderson may have explarations to offer concerning 
theso charges, we shall not comment upon them further than to say 
that unless satisfactory explanations are given, he has only himself 
to thank for his removal. But the Bank .has made losses in the 
last 18 months, and the London Board, say theso Calcutta gentle¬ 
men, has been the occasion of them. What then have these losses 
really been Y Let tho Board reply :— 

First. There were the losses which occurred at Calcutta during 
Mr. Amlerson s tenure of office, the most serious of which were upon 
the advances made against securities of the Government of India, 
partly bearing forged endorsements, and partly notes, tho property of 
rebels which had been confiscated by Government. 

Second .— There were the losses at Bombay, during the year 1870, 
which occurred through unfortunate exchange operations, and also on 
bills of exchange purchased. It will be in the recollection W share¬ 
holders that the year 1870 was for Bombay ft peculiarly trying one, 
aud tho Board deem it right to say, in justice to the manager of that 
branch, that previous to the year 1870 he had contributed his full 
quota to tho profits of the Bank, and had kept his branch entirely free 
from loss. 

Lastly .—In regard, to the China loss, the Directors have already 
explained that the late managor at Hongkong acted in direct contra* 
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▼effton of his instructions; and further, thac the Board, in wleetinx 
him* for the appointmeut, were fully justified by his character «ncl 
antecedents. The transactions on which the losses have occurred were 
entered up6n and hud culminated in disaster, before the Board 
were aware of their having been entered upon; and the following 
extract from the late manager's letter, in reference to those transactions, 
will show what opinion he entertained of his own conduct, and of the 
viewoheld in London:—“I know all this will meet with your displeu- 
“ sure, and I cannot but condemn myself for not adhering to strict 
“ banking' rules, and not advancing a penny without ample security. 
“ I am ashamed of those accounts, ana for having been drawn into 
“ allowing them.” 

The IJoard proceed to shew further that on about three and a 
half milli ons sterling of bills purchased by the London office since 
the Board was established there, the gross deficiency has amounted 
to no more than to £182, and the loss to £128, no other loss what¬ 
ever having been incurred by the London Office. The error of the 
Calcutta Shareholders, must, we should think by this time, be clear 
to these gentlemen themselves. As to liquidating the Bank with 
a view to the removal of its head-quarters to Calcutta, the propo¬ 
sition is insane. If the Bank is to remain an Exchange Bank at 
all, andTnot to change its whole character, the experience of the 
last 25 years proves that the management must be in London. 
The local banks that India requires are banks of deposit and dis¬ 
count, not banks of exchange. Upon the whole, this Calcutta 
movement has been as ill-advised and unfortunate as it well could 
be. It will not ruin the bank, but it has given a check to its credit 
and career that may well mortify the shareholders in this and 
other cities deeply. Its losses have been so dwelt upon and magni¬ 
fied, that the final announcement that they amount in all to the 
sum of £00,000 seems almost incredible. Against this amount, 
moreover, there are reserved and current profits to the amount 
of £30,985 available, leaving the paid-up-capital of the Bank 
(£404,000) all but intact. In the present depressed condition of 
this country, and the great want there is of banking enterprise 
therein, the attempt to wind up the National, upon tho ground of 
this trifling loss, is most reprehensible. Tho Board have made a 
dignified and spirited appeal to the general body of the shareholders 
to support them against this most irritating movement. They say, 
justly, that “ the Provisional Committee have shown themselves 
“ singularly unacquainted with the history of banking, if they 
“ think that the experiences of the National Bank of India during 
“ 1870 are either exceptional or peculiar. There are fow living 
“ institutions which have not gone through, at one period of their 
u existence, similar experiences, and are to-day strong and flourish¬ 
ing. If the vicious principle adopted by the Provisional 
“Committee, of attempting to liquidate, on tho ftrst blush of 
“ misfortune, were to become general, there would be an end to 
“joint-stock enterprise and its benefits. The Board boldly affirm 
“ that they have done nothing to forfeit the confidence of tho 
“ shareholders. They have not been to blame for the losses which 
“ have overtaken the Bank, as the records of tho Bank (to which 
“ they confidently appeal) will show. They call, therefore, upon 
“ the shareholders to support them against an attempted surpriso 
“ to destroy the Bank, headed by a justly discharged servant of the 
“ Bank.” 

We cannot but hopo that the Calcutta Shareholders will them¬ 
selves see that they have been betrayed into hasty and ill-consider¬ 
ed measures. There is a fine future beforo the Bank, and to 
sacrifice its organization, connexions, and hold upon the public 
favour by liquidation, were surely insane. 


THE OFFICIAL PIflOE LISTS OF INDIA. 


Onb of our earliest steps upon the establishment of this journal, 
was the attempt to present the public with a monthly price list of 
the simple articles of food in the several provinces of the country. 
We have now all but given it up in despair. Madras will insist 
upon quoting prices in the garce f instead of the seer; Bombay 
declines to quote grain at all, and chooses to give us the price of 
atta ; Sindh never sends any quotations; while Bengal persists in 
presenting them in an elaborate and peculiar method of its own, 
that defies reduction to a common order. Ohl for a whip of 
small scourges to lay upon tho backs of the unruly lot. Of all 
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weights in the country however, the Madras pa rce is the most 
incomprehensible, and that the Madras Government should persist 
in retaining it, is very unpardonable. Thus wo have recently dis¬ 
covered that while the official quotations are all given in the girce, 
the gorce of rice is one thing, the gorce of oholuin another, cumboo 
another, veragoo another, and salt still another. Not an inkling 
meanwhile do the price lists give of the fact. For the last two years 
and a half, have wo beon dealing with these quotations in the 
belief, that it was a uniform official garce at all events, that was 
presented to us. We now learn that while the pa rce in all cases 
consists of 3,200 Madras measures, as they are oailed, these measures 
themselves vary as follows 

■* Tola*. 

The measure of Rice mid gram la. ISO 

.. Va.ldy . 88 

.. Chohun, wheat, and ngt. Ill 

.» Cumboo . 102 

„ Veragoo. 116 

.. Ouloondoo. .. . l j A 

or thereabout* / 

The garce of salt again is supposed, we are told, to contain 3,302 
Madras measures (424 mercals) instead of 3,200 like tho garce of 
gram } while to complete the horrible confusion, the measure of 
salt differs from every other measure being about 120 tolas. Is 
it not discreditable that after a century and a quarter of, our 
rule in Madras, sueli a state of matters as this should exist P An 
effort we believe has beon made to persuade the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to publish the official price list in terms of a pucka seer as 
every other Government in the country does. Three of these, wo 
aro told, are the exact equivalent of two Madras measures “ as com- 
“ monly used. The garce proper is supposed to be 4,800 pucka 
“ seers or 3,200 Madras measures of grain.” As the measure itself 
however differs so materially for the various kinds of grain, 
wo are puzzled to make out what measure can possibly be 
meant. Tho conclusion forced upon us is, that the Madras official 
price lists are not worth tho paper they aro printed upon. Why 
does tho local Government not issue a simple order that the 
quotations shall bo made in the Indian seer P The difficulty of 
converting the special local measures into the garce must be 
as troublesome and intricate as transmuting them into the 
seer, while the quotations are purely irritating and delusive in 
their present shape. 

We do not know whether the matter falls within the province 
of the new department, but if it does, Mr. Hume should insist upon 
a common form being adopted for these quotations throughout 
the Empire* * For ourselves, wo have nearly, we say, given the 
matter up in despair. We find the Bombay and Madras returns 
incapable of reduction to any common form whatever. The 
Bengal returns are better, but most difficult to tabulate from the 
kaleidoscope shifting of places therein every week. The returns 
of the North-West Provinces, Oudli, and the Central Provinces 
offer, wo think, the best form for general adoption ; those of the 
Punjab are mixed up with meteorological matters foreign to 
them and out of place therein. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING. 

-- 

THK OFFICIAL GAZETTES. 

The Bombay Government is about to adopt the plan of central¬ 
izing the printing work of its departments under one roof, but the 
head of the office should be, we think, instead of an Assistant, 
.Secretary, simply a competent printer upon Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 a 
month ; a man who knows the exact resources of his office and its 
power upon emergency, and who can work the establishment econo¬ 
mically. A Secretary would be out of place, it seems to us, at the 
head of such au establishment, as all tho work should go to the 
printer already edited, a division of labour in this case being im¬ 
perative, unless you happen to light upon a man who has at once 
tho education of a printer, a genius for editorial work, and 
the leisure to attend to it. 

The work of editing the Official Gazettes is a very special one 
and a good deal of tact and considerable statistical skill will be 
required to make the Government Gazettes of India, what they 
ought to be. We observe iJml a correspondent of one of the 
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Bombay paper* treats the proposal to appoint an editor for this 
purpose as a joke. There is nothing, lie tells us, to edit. “ Notifi- 
“ cations from the several Government offices are received and 
“ registered at the printing: office, and when they are in type, they 
“ arc ultimately put by a printer mechanically into page form.” 
And the result of this faulty conception is the present miserable 
publication in Bombay. 

There is no Official. Gazette published in ludia at present, that 
can bo regarded as altogether satisfactory ; but the Government 
Gazette of the Bombay Presidency reflects discredit upon every¬ 
one connected with it. Printed* on rag, and in the coarsest and 
most slovenly maimer, it has hitherto appeared in a shape that lias 
made it almost impossible to cumber one’s shelves witli it, and 
led to its being thrown into the waste paper basket where 
it ought to have been preserved for record. The cost of its pub¬ 
lication Juts at the same time, wo believe, been enormous. I'pon 
enquiry some 12 or lo months ago, we were told that the mere 
cost of printing the Gazette during the first six mouths of the past 
year (180N) had been nearly Rs. 20,000. 


.Tiimmry 1800 

February „ 

March „ 

April 

May 

June 


•1,1*7 I 

O.SU 

‘*,711 




This was the amount paid, we believe, undt-r contract rates. 
Thu printing alone of thepnper was thus costing Government i,‘4,000 
to £o,0U0 a year. Now this extravagant outlay is mainly the 
result of there being no Editorship of the publication. .Masses j 
of crude undigested matter that ought to be carefully suunnamed | 
and condensed before being sent to press, and masses of other | 
matter that ought never to appear in the Gazette ut all, are put 1 
into type week after week, upon no one knows whose au¬ 
thority, with the effect of running up these enormous bills, and of 
destroying the character of the publication altogether. Trade returns, 
railway statistics, mortuary hills, price lists, insolvency sche¬ 
dules, mofuasil municipal accounts, local funds reports, ver¬ 
nacular translations, commissariate notices, legislative proceedings, . 
currency accounts, and masses of other matter are pitch-forked j 
together, without the least effort to reduce the con- . 
fusion. We are satisfied that the Gazette might be printed upon j 
good paper, and made as attractive as it is now repulsive, for an 
outlay far below the amount now spent upon Did'publication. 

To effect this, it would be necessary to appoint a responsible | 
editor, in whom should be vested the entire control of the printing. 

A mass of matter that now appears ought to be excluded 
altogether, and it would be the editor's business to effect this 
exclusion by communicating with the heads of departments 
ordering the publication. Much other matter requires to be 
recast and condensed, and it would he tin* business of the editor 
in this case to prepare the new forms for use. Much of the 
matter which now appears, the late requires to be published ; 
but even here the editor might do much by a little 

skill to condense and arrange and classify what now appears in the 
most elementary and bulky form. Postal and commissariate 
notices ought not to appear at all in the Gaiettiv, the daily news¬ 
papers being the only effective channels for advertising such 
matters. Tho editorship of the London Gazette i« a sinecure 
appointment in the gift of the Premier, and is usually conferred, 
we believe, upon literary men for public .services. The 

last appointment was that of Mr. Walker, editor for some vears 
of the Daily Sews, and was made by Mr. Gladstone. The 
appointment is said to be worth about .£800 a year. To bring 
the Bombay Government Gazette into satisfactory form, would 
require some technical skill at starting, but would not entail much , 
work upon the editor, after the first few months. I 


TIIE « CALCUTTA REVIEW” ON THE LAND QUESTION, j 


The October number of the tic view is, we think, exceptionally 1 
uood. The fifth article is devoted to a refutation of the doctrines j 

l 


of the Indian Economist upon the subject of the land, but is 
so discursive and theoretical as to bo of almost no practical 
value. The writer professes to discuss therein the three follow¬ 
ing propositions:— 

1. Is there a fundamental distinction between land and other 

property ? « 

2. To wliat extent can the Stale in India be said to have reserved its 
rights? 

3. Aro the rights bo resorvod adequately enforced by the 4 State’s* 
servants ? 

The answer given to the first of those questions is that there is no 
fundamental distinction between land and other property’; that the 
economists are in error in supposing that there is ; and that Mr. 
Mill in practicular would, the writer believes, “ on further consider¬ 
ation, 7 ’ be himself in doubt, if there is any. It is of course 
impossible for us to say what effect the perusal of the article under 
notice night have upon Mr. Mill, but we may be permitted to 
doubt whether in the consideration which ho has already bestowed 
upon tho subject, reflections so obvious, as the Reviewer insists 
upon, escaped his notice. 

In the answer which the writer professes to furnish to tho 
second proposition, “ the trumpet gives an uncertain sound/ 7 
There is a vehement repudiation of tho doctrino that “ the Stato 
is the sole landlord of the soil,” which according to the Reviewer 
would seem to be very prevalent, though it has not been our for¬ 
tune to encounter it in the course of our reading; and an apparent 
adoption of the paradox that the State lias no rights whatever there¬ 
in. We do not think we are misrepresenting the writer, for what 
else can we make of the statement that the peculiar impost which 
we call Land revenue differs in no rospcct whatever from ordi¬ 
nary taxes. Tho apostle, whoever he is, of the doctrine that 1 tho 
Stato is sole landlord of tho soil’ is plainly at one end of the scale, 
and Die Reviewer who holds that the State has no rights therein 
whatever, at the other. “ We base our demand” says the Reviewer, 
“on very different grounds” from you who hold that “ the State 
has an ancient prescriptive right to a share of the produce.” “ We 
propose to tako the money because it is really wanted, and wc 
know of no way by which un equal sum could be raised with 
so little annoyance.” In other words, the Land revenue we 
are taking from the soil is simply ft tax, and “ must be defended 
“not by ‘ tall talk’about the property of the Commonwealth, 
“ the ‘reserved’ “ share of our t common inheritance,’ but by those 
‘‘ principles on which alone any tax is defensible.” (page 285). It 
would have been more satisfactory if the Reviewer instead of leav¬ 
ing ns to gather his conclusion from statements of this kind, had 
boldly avowed his belief, for such it seems to be, that the Laud 
Revenue of 1 he country is simply a tax upon agriculture. It is 
always pleasant to get the position of one’s adversary staled with 
precision, and the Reviewer, we think, should have spared 
us the trouble of digging out his answer to the proposition so 
categorically raised by him. But if he hesitate to adopt his own 
conclusion in the naked form to which we have reduced it, wc 
must take exception to his version of our doctrine upon the same 
subject, which lie simply travesties as follows :— 

Our opponents demand the money (Land Revenue) because (1) Tho 
amount of tho tax has been tho subject of divine revelation ; (2) It 
has been reserved by tho Common wealth ; (3). The State is the solo 
jan d-lorcl. —page 287. 

To shew the grounds on which wo are held to affirm that the 
amount of tho Indian land revenuo has boon fixod by divine reve¬ 
lation, we must introduce a somewhat longer passage :— 

“ The Indian Economist would have us believe that the proportion 
“ of one-fifth of the gross produce has almost “ been fixed by Divine 
“ wisdom.” We are told, “ at all events our conviction is profound, 
“ that the revolution by the young and inspired Hebrew minister, 
“ was suggested to him by divine wisdom, and with these views 
“ its study becomes to ua ft subject of deef and peculiar interest. 
“The minister availed himself of the desperate condition of the 
“ people to obtain a State proprietorship of the soil. The modora- 
“ tion with which the claim was asserted is seen in the giving 
“ back of the land to tho people, burdened simply with the con- 
“ dition, that a fifth part of the produce should belong to the 
“ State.” Now “ we were under the impression that Joseph was 
“ represented as re-arranging an old tax on a more liberal basis, not 
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u as takings advrthtage of the necessities of the people to extort from 
u them an entirely new tax, to bo squandered on the pleasures of 
u a corrupt court. In the former case he would deserve our np- 
u plause, in the latter we should say, that Empson and Dudley were 
“ in comparison just and liberal ministers. Is it true that the 
“ population of Egypt consisted originally of independent free¬ 
holders, and that taking advantage of their desperate condition , 
“ an inspired Hebrew minister effected * a great fiscal reform ?’ 
' “We confess that we never heard a more ingenious euphemism ; 
“ wo should have said (if tho Economist's statement of the fact 
“ is correct) that this taking advantage of tho desperate con- 
“ dition of the people, would disgrace a rapacious hunniah or 
11 a clever but unscrupulous Jewish attorney.” 

It is not our fault that the Reviewer's “ impression” of the sacred 
story is an effort of his imagination, for in this passage ho 
travesties both the scripture narrative and our comment thereon, 
without seeming to be conscious that ho is doing so. Where have 
we asserted that the inspired Hebrew minister took “ advantage 
of the necessities of the pooplo to extort from them an entirely new 
tax to be squandered on the pleasures of the court T The narrative 
tells us that to prepare food against the impending famine, Joseph 
took up a fifth part of the produce of tho land of Egypt, and this 
divinely suggested measure, the Reviewer revolving the matter in 
tho depths of his own consciousness, discovers to have been 
an * old tax’ amongst the Egyptians. We cannot say -that it was 
not an ‘ old tax,’ but wo say positively that everything in the 
narrative tends to discountenance the belief that it was. The 
narrative makes tho exaction an exceptional act, an act called for 
by a great'emergency, while the Reviewer has discovered that it 
was a normal proceeding, indeed simply an ‘ old tax’ of the coun¬ 
try. Bunsen says “ Joseph converted the Egyptians into hereditary 
“farmers, in consideration of their paying a fifth part of the 
“ produce.” Where have we suggested that Joseph took advan¬ 
tage of the condition of the people to extort from them a per¬ 
manent tax of the same weight to be squandered on the pleasures of 
the court ? Money was as much required, we presume, in Egypt 
then for purposes of administration, as in India now ? Well, tho 
Scripture narrative suggests that Joseph took advantage of the 
condition of the people to force upon them anew fiscal system, 
a fiscal system which the statesmen and economists of modern 
times almost with one voice declare to be the wisest a nation can 
adopt. Joseph, we say, either stumbled upon, or was divinely led to, 
the adoption of a system of taxation, which almost all economists 
and statesmen in modem times declare to be the best a nation can 
possess; but because he forced it upon the people in their extremity, 
his conduct it seems “ would disgrace a rapacious biumiah, or u 
clever but unscrupulous Jewish attorney.” In the nextjdaco, 
where have we contended that the State is the sole landlord of 
the soil. Speaking'popularly, the State is the great landlord of the 
soil of India, its rights however being everywhere more or less 
qualified by subordinate private rights and ancient usages und 
customs which it is bound to respect. One would imagine from 
the Reviewer's statements, that we represent a school which holds 
that the State is landlord of the soil of India in the same exten¬ 
sive meaning which the word has in England. Such misrepre¬ 
sentations are mere trifling with a great qubject, and we pass on. 
The only really practical part of the article is the discussion 
in its last few pages of the third proposition:— 

Do the State’s servants adequately enforce the reserved rights of the 
State in the soil ? 

The Reviewer's answer is that they do; and that all criticism of 
the work of the settlement officers of the countiy if not mischiev¬ 
ous is superfluous. We are not misrepresenting what he says in 
the least. He does not qualify his adherence to the Settlement 
Deports which have passed under review in the last year or 
two, by a single word of doubt or hesitancy. If we are to trust this 
gentleman, mistak es are never made in settlement proceedings, and 
the criticisms to which they have been subjected by ourselves and 
others are worthless, because it is oqly the settlement officer himself 
who can decide whether his assessment is rightly pitched or not. 
The Indian Economist is “ honest no doubt” but erroneously “ be- 
u lieves the settlement officers to be deluded by a vicious philanthropy 
<• Into abandoning what they know to be the just rights of the 
“ State.” We (Re viewers) believe them to be officials who, though 
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very able, have sufficient common sense to know “ the difference 
between assessments which are possible on paper, and those which 
are possible in reality, and who, if they have abstained from bind¬ 
ing, further burdens on the people have done so not from a false 
sentimentality, hut because they know the burden too grievous 
to bo bome.” The Reviewer had better take private counsel of 
some of these gentlemen, boforo he writes bis next article upon 
this subject, for nowhere is there a more lofel acknowledgment 
of tho general healthfubieas of the criticisms that have been mado 
upon their work, than amongst these gentlemen themselves* Tho 
most emphatic testimony has been addressed to us from the de¬ 
partment itself, of the need there was of the criticisms we have 
been led to make upon its work, and we close our notice of the 
Reviewer's impressions with the following extract from one of 
these communications:— 

" I am very glacl to boo you are to review some of the North-West 
Provinces’ Settlements. Though you will not find in them the same 
neglect of the proper slmr«* of the produce due to Government, as you 
lwivoexposed in the Central Provinces, yet you will find that, looking 
to the changes that are taking place in the country from tho introduc¬ 
tion of railways and canals, the assessments on the whole are far too 
low. It was a groat mistake to lower the rate in tboBO Provinces from 
(k» per cent, to 60. This was done, I think, m Mr. Edmonstone'l lime 
by a stroke of the ]mui. Mr. Drummond raised it to 613 per cent., so as 
to include cossos for roads, dak, and municipal purposes. Similarly the 
oresent Lieut.-Governor might bring it bock to 00 per cent. But the 
landlords would cry out of course. They have been told about tho 60 
per cenl. rate, and every thing taken beyond that they now look upon 
ns robbery. When the facts are plain they never deny their real assets. 

In-where I was sent to revise settlements in connection with the 

canal, the first thing that struck me was tho large number of estates which 
did not. pay 60 per cent, of not assots,and I have myself drawn up lists of 
some 400 estates in which tho Government demand was not 40per cent. of 
1 ho acknowledged assets. To show tho fooling of tho landlords, I may 
mention that they would have agreed to an increase of 10 per cent, all 
round, rather than have hoc! a new investigation. Now this would 
bavo given 1] lakhs, while the very same district was harassed for a 
year to obtain Rs. 130,000 from the inconio-tax, against which the loud¬ 
est complaints came from tho wealthiest proprietors. Call it revenue, 
and they will pay it: call it “ tafcfcns,” and they will not.” 

What has the Reviewer to say to this ? 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 


BOMBAY A BEACON. 

In our last issue wo demonstrated, wo believe, that the so-called 
house-tax of Bombay which the Law makes the backbone of its 
Municipal Fhfance, is simply an income-tax in disguise upon 
one class of the people, and as such, in Mr. Mill’s words, “ a 
very easy form of plundor.” Now, if wo are going to commit our¬ 
selves to an attempt to raise tho revenues of the island by a Mu¬ 
nicipal Income and Property-tax, well and good; only lot it b° 
understood that income and property of all kinds miyst bo 
assessed in common. To determine otherwise, and to confino, os 
we are now doing, our income-tax to real property only, is, iu 
tho emphatic words of Mr. Mill once more, “ plunder.” 
As a matter of fact, the victims of our injustice would be better 
off under u special income-tax, than they arc under what 
wo call the house-rate. For under an income-tax, they would 
bo exempt from payment in circumstances in which wo now 
fleece them without romorso. Take the case of a man who has 
an income of Rs. 6,000 a yoar from house-property in the island, 
but has had to mortgage it to the extent of30,000 or 40,000 Rupees 
at the prevailing rate of interest, and derives, iu consequence, no 
more than a net income of 1,000 Rupees therefrom. Now under an 
iucome-tax, the assessment would bo calculated upon his not in¬ 
come, and he would consequently have to pay 6 per cent, on 1,000 
Rupees only, or 60 Rupees a year. But under this house-tax as 
we call it, he is required to pay upt »n the whole amount of the rental 
that passes through his hands, although four-fifths of it goto the 
mortgagee, who pays nothing. The miserable owner is mulcted by 
us 6 per cent, upon the gross rental, or 300 Rupees a year 
out of his small income of 1,000 Rupees, equivalent to an in¬ 
come-tax of 30 per cent, or 08. in the pound ; while tho sowkar 
mortgagee takes the whole amount of his interest (Rs. 4,000) 
without being assessed one farthing. We say again, that a 
more oppressive system was never set up anywhere in the civilized 
world. You may uumber the house-owners of Bombay by thou- 
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sands who ore in tho position we have described; for the class of 
professional landlords hardly exists amongst us. The Bombay 
landlords in the main, are men in some kind of business or 
other, who in common with all traders have suffored such severe 
losses since 1864, that their property iB commonly mortgaged 
up to the hilt at 12 to 18 per cent. In many cases they are 
living entirely upon their capital, the rental derived from their 
property being absorbed by tho interest upon tho mort¬ 
gage. Tho sowkar mortgagee in these circumstances is the real | 
landlord, but wo leave hits incomo untouched, and make the 
unfortunate owner pay. Now under a Municipal inoomo-tax 
tho mortgagee would pay—as equity and justice require that he 
should—wliilo tho house-owner, as equity and justice also 
roquirc, would bo exempted. Is not all this upon 
a level with tho capacity of a child I Is it possible to 
hold two honest, opinions upon such a state of matters I 
And what are we to say of those who refuse to bo enlightened 
concoming what is so manifestly wrong ? 

From tho day we bogan this agitation in 18G8, we have statod 
our willingness to acoopt a general Municipal income-tax in 
the room of the so-called ,house-rate. But we have done so, 
not that wo rogard such a mode of raising revenue as 
economically soimd in our circumstances, but simply as fair 
in principle, and to remove from us tho stigma of injustice. The 
attempt to raise the revenues required in modern days for Muni¬ 
cipal improvements by an income-tax has failed, we are told, whore 
ever it has been tried; and looking at tho nature of our 
population, their habits, tho objections that lie against all direct 
taxes in India, the geographical position of the city ns the 
gate of India, and the large revenue which is required 
for improvements that are indispensable, wo havo no more 
doubt than of our existence that tho right courso for the island to 
adopt is a system of indirect taxation throughout. 

Now instead of this reform, the only reform that can give 
relief to the people, tho notion seems to be nursed that the way 
to remove their sufferings, is to fasten everything upon tho owners 
of houso-property. Tho late Commissioner recommended that all 
the ratos (house, police, lighting, water, nnd hulolcore) should 
bo consolidated into one gigantic rate of 17 or 18 per cent, upon 
the rental, and levied upon the owner, who should be empowered, 
however to recover the police, lighting, water, and halalcoiv rates 
from his tenants. Tho proposition is warmly seconded by the 
Controller, while we say advisedly that a more oppressive proposal 
was never submitted to a community of civilized men. Look at 
the following figures :— 

The number of HouBclioklei"' U ..l-Viou owning 21,664 properties. 

The Police Hate Is levied upon ..26,097 persons (Including the l< r \ loO owners 
The Lighting ltatu ,, ..23,090 ,, (tho mime persona who uiv the 

Police ltrttc) 

The Hulaloore Cess „ ...16,007 .. 

Tho Water ltuto .10,151 

The house-rate upon owners is levied half-yearly in advance, 
and if the other rates are to be consolidated with it, and levied 
in tho same way, we shall have a delightfully simple system cer¬ 
tainly, but as atrocious a one as ever entered the mind of man. 
The taxes instead of falling as now upon 25,000 to .‘10,000 persons 
will be concentrated upon the 15,400 houso-owners, to each of 
whom will be presented twice a year a bill of the average amount 
of about 70 Ks. But 11,005 of these so-called owners or landlords 
are in the receipt of a gross rental of but £1 to £5 a year, and 
14,400 of the total 15,400 are receiving a t rental of but .£1 
a year up to £50. Thus under tho precious reform recommended 
by the Executive -Staff and approved by the great body of the 
Justices, the whole burden of the rates (£240,000 a year) would fall 
upon about 1,000 men, whose rental, according to the Commissioner’s 
last report, is as follows - 

832 Landlords with a rent inoomo of. £ 60 to 100 

S3 „ „ „ 100 to 200 

10 .» . 200 to 800 

« .. „ „ 300 to 400 

3 .. .» 400 to 600 

0 •• .. . 600 and upwards. 

Behold tho “ brute mass of capitalized selfishness” that ought 
to pay the whole £240,CXX) rates and taxes of the island. The 
advocates of this courso positively seem demented. They cannot be 
made to see that landlords as a class have no existence in Bombay 


i at all. Do you call any man a landlord in the economic sense of 
| the word, whose rents do not exceed £5 to £10 a year. The man 
is called a landlord here when he owns the single house he lives 
in, while the class of professional landlords may be told off upon 
tliu fingers of your two hands. What the Commissioner proposes 
is that we shall henceforward intensify the wrong we have been 
doing tenfold, and fasten the wholo £240,000 of the rates upon the 
J wretched 1,000 men whom we have scheduled. They are to pay 
£240 a year each that the town may pay nothing. 

For as to giving them power to recover some of the rates from 
their tenants, does anyone suppose that that will be easier for them 
to do than it was for tho Commissioner ? If this preposterous re¬ 
commendation be adopted, not 500 bills a year will be paid with¬ 
out the issue of a distress warrant, and if tho Government wants 
tho populace that now marches to the Town Hall with drums 
beating and flags flying, to break into open rebellion, let them 
take the Commissioner's advice and restrict the levy of the rates 
to the so-culled house-owners of the island. As it is, these men 
are already being driven to the verge of rebellion by the oppres¬ 
sions we are practising upon them, and tho Commissioner has 
largely fallen victim to his own want of insight into the real 
causes of the sufferings of the people. They have been taught to 
blame him for them, when it is the Law that is in fault, and tho 
Commissioner himself seems to have been no more able to discern 
the fact, than the Justices and the Government. 

TIIE LATE MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONER, BOMBAY. 

“ He who propagates a delusion, and lie who connives at it when 
already existing, both alike tamper with truth. We must neither 
lead nor leave Ineii to mistake falsehood for truth. Not to undeceive, 
is to deceive.”— Bacon's Essays. 

It can hardly havo escaped the observation of tho dullest 
person in Bombay, that tho opposition which tho lato Com¬ 
missioner hail to encounter from a section of tho Bench, 
derived almost all its strength from the fact that a part of 
tho community is suffering very severely under tho fiscal 
system sot up in the island by Act II. of 1865. The excited 
and angry crowds which attended tho meetings of the Justices 
in July were fully inspired with the belief, that the real 
occasion of their suffering was an extravagant and unprincipled 
Executive. The leaders of tho movement contrived to fill the 
minds of the people with the notion that the distress warrants, 
which were being executed by thousands in tho island, were 
the work of the lato Commissioner. Tho disingenuousness of 
the direction thus given to the popular resentment has been 
very scandalous. The loaders of the agitation know well that 
it is not tho Municipal .Executive but the Law, which has 
occasioned the sufferings of the people, and that though tho 
Government had renewed the Executive a dozen times over, 
there would not have been one distress warrant the less issued 
in tho island, while tho fiscal law was unchanged. The dis¬ 
ingenuousness of tho agitation, hits been, we say, extreme. Its 
loaders had but one object, to destroy an Executive which hacl 
made itself personally obnoxious to them ; and to compass 
this, they disingenuously professed to find the occasion of 
tho people’s sufferings in its extravagance. Had they had 
any real compassion for the people, they would have directed 
popular indignation, not against the man whom they were 
so anxious the Government should remove, but against 
tho systoin of fiscal fraud which’ the Law compelled him to 
administer. The Commissioner is no more to us than the 
Commissioner of Customs, or the Accountant-General, but we 
have a keen sense of the obligations under which the oity lies to 
him as an administrator,and a strong resentment of the hostility 
which for years has sought his overthrow, regardless of the 
disgrace which the step would entail upon the community. 

And at last these gentlemen obtained a case against him, that 
tlioy did not even venture to hope for. The Committee 
which the Government appointed a few weeks ago to investigate 
the affairs of the Municipality, has reported a series of irregu¬ 
larities in the Commissioner’s * financing/ me of which certainly 
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deserves severe reprehonsion. We refer of course to the use 
of the Sinking Fund for general Municipal purposes. A single 
fact, however, in connection with this matter goes very far to 
lessen the fault. From the very first then, wo ourselves forced 
the late Commissioner upon irregular modes of financing, by 
requiring him to meet urgent and enormous liabilities with 
an empty treasury. Thus it is complained that ho 
‘accepted* bills for Municipal liabilities. We demand whose fault 
that was,—the fault of the Commissioner who was required to 
incur thS liability, but provided with no cash to meet it, 
or ours ? From the day he entered office in 1865, we improperly 
cast upon him, in addition to his legitimato and overwhelming 
work, anxieties and responsibilities that were not his, but ours- 
Instead of a cash balance of Rs, 10,00,000 to relieve him of 
pecuniary anxiety, we required him to face an enormous mass of 
old liabilities at the very threshold of his office, aud from 
that day until he left Bombay, we constantly required him to 
make bricks without straw. We ^ <ve him no monoy 
to meet tho liabilities we ordered him to incur, and when im¬ 
portuned by Municipal creditors for acceptances wh ich they had 
a right to demand, wo ought to dismiss him it seems for having 
granted them. Tho Committee of investigation reports that 
when we professed to place him straight in 1808, wo still left 
him £60,000 to tho bad, while the Commissioner shews conclu¬ 
sively that it was nearer £90,000. Men accustomed to busi¬ 
ness will understand what that means. Immense, emergent, 
daily accruing liabilities to meet, with not a six pence in tho 
Bank, and £90,000 to tho bad. What could wo expect 
in such circumstances but what tho Committee has reported ( 
A system of scratch finance, and a good many irregulari¬ 
ties. r« it fair, is it honest, is it just to judge of these 
irregularities in any light but that of tho wrong wo our¬ 
selves inflicted upon the Commissioner from the first ? Was it 
part of our bargain with him, part of tho responsibility we had a 
right to throw upon him, that he should struggle with our 
liabilities, and then be fiercely assailed as wo have seen him assailed 
for the devices to which ho was driven to meet them I Upon 
an impartial review of the circumstances under which this 
gentleman administered his office, the hlamo of his irregulari¬ 
ties seems to us to belong far more to ourselves, than to him. 
Tho most harassing part of his work from the first, was 
this work of financing, the mooting of liabilities without a cash 
balance to draw upon. Tho assemblies of tho Bench meanwhile . 
were characterized by all tho paltry littleness of tho parish I 
vestries of our own land. Instead of inviting the confidence 1 
of tho Commissioner, the Justices met live times out # of six I 
to badger aud irritate him. It is time that tho Government : 
took measures to recast tho constitution of the Municipality, and | 
in doing so we venture to hope that it will contrive to secure 1 lie < 
nnjnt incumbent in tho thankless olfico from having responsesli- i 
tics put upon him that are not his, and from bomg harried to ; 
death in the execution of his work, by persecution of the kind, | 
we have noted with angry impatience for the last four years. 
The Bench, we are persuaded, knows well, that no possible ' 
change of tho constitution, or of the^ Executive, can relieve ! 
the sufferings of the people, who have been taught to attri- ! 
bute them thereto ; but almost any change is desirable that i 
will prevent the recurrence of such scenes as we have witnessed i 
in this city in the last few years. A Commissioner who deserved | 
nothing but well of the community, traduced and opposed 
at every step, and dishonestly hold forth to tho populace as the 
occasion of sufferings which were simply the result of an 
inequitable Law. 

The indecent terms in which ho is now spoken of, are based 
upon complete forgetfulness of the fact that he was improperly 
thrust by us into the position of trustee for half a dozen 
different Funds, which he was bound to keop intact, while 
encumbered with a mass of liabilities which he had no meaiiB 
of paying. The Bench had the most perfect knowledge of 
his position, and that the fUnds which he was supposed to 
hold in trust, were constantly being used for general Munici¬ 
pal purposes, in >jgpxisequence of the pressure under which 
7 Nov. 


j we ever left him. Aud when he is at last shown to have over- 
' stepped the margin of discretion which we were compelled to 
: connive at, and has used tho Sinking Fund to defray the oost 
i of our Markets, we are asked to pass judgment upon the act, as 
though it wore a positive embezzlement of the fund. There is 
i dishonour in the spirit which calls for such a judgment, 
j Distressed as the Commissioner was by t&o casting upon him 
! of responsibilities that wore not his but ours, regarded by us 
j and treated by us as a Bort of general Treasurer, whose business 
i it was to make funds whon wo did not find them, we refuse to 
I invost tho use even of the sinking Fund, with the aspect 
j which liis enemies would make it wear. Had he embezzled 
the Fund instoad of using it to pay for the ' markets, 
the spirit in which tho act has been commented upon could not 
| have been moro hostile. Looked at from a more generous plat¬ 
form than tho one upon which his enemios stand, what ho 
h-w really done is this,—ho has improperly and illegally 
taken tho money in question from the slmpo in which tho 
Law directs it. to be held, and invested it in another secu¬ 
rity altogether; But are wo to forget that tho money is 
still there ? Apostrophising his enemies we would say :—“ What, 
he has done is illegal and roprelionsiblo in tho highest degroe, 
but ho has boon guilty of an offence against tho State 
more than against you. ITo has misappropriated tho money 
beyond doubt: but it is into your pockets that he lias 
put it. For tho markets are not his, but, yours. You know 
well that those markets arc bringing in at this moment 
a net revenue of nearly a Lakh u year, and that within ton or 
I wfilve years, the returns you are deriving from them will make 
them your unencumbered property, yielding you for all time 
a clear revenue of £20,000 a year, or more You contrive 
t<» keep your oyes wide opou to his irregularities, but aro 
stone-blind to tho profits you aro doriving from his adminis¬ 
tration. Avow, as honest men, whether upon the whole, 
you aro not so woll satisfied with this market investment.— 
in spite of tho it*regularities and extravagancies of the Commis¬ 
sioner in connection with it—that you aro glad to stand by it i 
And what does this mean, but that while roady to reap tho profit 
of lus acts, you aro mean enough to grasp at a pretext for 
ignoring that to him you owe that profit. And you flatter your- 
solw-i, that 20 years hence, it will bo no disgrace to you for it 
to ho told, tlfitt the man who built tho markots and ondowed the 
.Municipality with £2o,()0(> a year thereby, was dismissed by you 
—not because ho had applied any of your money to his own 
use—bub bocauso he paid for them out of funds that, accord¬ 
ing to law, he ought not to have touched. Do not mistake us. 
Wo are not defending what the Commissioner has clone, one 
can defend it : but it is nob against yon that ho has sinned. 
From your hands ho deserved nothing but generous treatment. 

Tf he has offended against the Law, ho 1ms not sinned against 
you ; and that you should rise up in such haste to condemn 
and overthrow him, disgracos not him, but you. No one can 
have watched the proceedings of the Bench for tho last four 
years, and he in any honest doubt as to tho spirit which animates 
you. It is not the public interests that you have had at heart, 
lmt tins gratification of your resentment. 

“ Tile various funds which were placed in trust in tho hands 
of the Commissioner from time to timo, ought never to have 
been placod tlieze at all. No whero but in India would such 
an arrangement*have been dreamed of, as the placing half a 
dozen Trust Funcls, in this loose way, in the hands of an 
officer borne down and overwhelmed with liabilities against 
which he has had one constant struggle. For ourselves, we 
absolutely refuse to judge the Commissioner’s act os you do. 

In our eyes your judgment is cowardly, ungenerous, and un¬ 
just. Let Government blame him as severely as it will, it wore 
moro docent for you to keep silence. He has not wronged you 
at all ovents, while it was the putting of your responsi¬ 
bilities upon him that directly betrayed him into his fault. 

The generation which Bhall come after you, will set up a 
memorial in honour of the man against whom you are exciting 
popular fury, for in spite of his faults, he has laid you under 
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a debt which you cannot pay, and your sous will build a statue 
to the man whom you are urging the populace to stone. The 
“ irregularities” and “extravagancies,” of which you accuse him, 
have given you Institutions hardly to be seen in any other city of 
tho world, while he has made them the means of endowing you 
with an income of Ij^. 200,000 a year for all time. Point¬ 
ed at by all Europe in 18Gb f<»r your foul loathsomeness as tho 
Post-House of Asia, your city, within tho short space of six 
years, lias been made by this man’s “ extravagancies” and “ irre¬ 
gularities” 0110 of the healthiest in the world, and had you allow¬ 
ed him, he would have made it 0110 of tho most beautiful too. 
Tho men who have been your leaders would have had neith or 
tho insight nor the courage to attempt a tithe of what the late 
Commissioner has don*, while tho poor common-place creatures, 
who would luve gone on in tho way of make-shift until now, 
persuade themselves and you, that you have been wronged by 
bis administration. “ For Empires or for individuals, there is 
“blit one class of men to be trembled at : and that iH the 
“ Stupid Class ; the class that cannot see, who alas are they 
“mainly that will not see.” ” 


TIIE GOVERNMENT CENSURE. 

—-—- 

Since the preceding article* were in type, the Government of 
Bombay has attempted, by an act of politic injustice, 'which will 
noi be improbably be successful, to ullav the popular ferment in the 
town, Embarrassed on tho one hand by the fanaticism of the 
people, and oil the other by the conviction that the late (Commis¬ 
sioner deserved well and not ill at their hands, the drafting of a 
Resolution upon the subject was a task of so much difficulty that 
wo are not going to magnify the blame which we still think 
attaches to it. The Resolution is able and dignified, and well- 
calculated to effect its object, but the linal verdict upon it undoubt¬ 
edly will l>e that, it is unjust. The OommisMoner is aiimficed for 
the sake of pnice, and of n reconciliation between the Government 
and the Bench. The Govevnor-in-(\nmcil “ evpi-essc.- his surprise 
“and displeasure at the state of affairs which lias been brought 
*• to light and at the grave irregularities and other acts of a wholly 
“ indefensible character which June been confessedly admitted. 11 is 
“ Excellency cannot shut his eyes to (he extreme improvidence 
“ and recklessness of main of the Commissioners pivieeoifingsundthe 
“ culpable disregard exhibited by him (,<> the restraints incidental 
“ to his position as the custodian of public property of great value 
“ and the dispenser of largo public revenues." 

All very severe, and very exactly calculated to gratify the popu¬ 
lar will, 1 ut all unjust, and therefore fated as everything unjust in 
this world sooner or later to oblivion. L>*t us hope (hat it will not 
be frustrate even of the temporary success it is so well calculated to 
obtain. We make full allowance for the difficult position in which 
tho Government is placed. That it entertains, as fully as ourselves, 
the conviction that Mr. Crawford deserves wadi of the community, 
we are sure, while the popular excitement had become so in¬ 
tense that it seemed almost necessary to sacrifice him to pacify 
it. Happily for ourselves, we have no such difficulty to emharass 
U3 in the expression of our conviction upon the merits of the quarrel, 
and if Government is compelled to dissemble in presence of popular 
fan Uicism, it would b » inexcusable in us to do so. It is now 
nearly 14 years Mnce certain of the leaders of th ; s most disin¬ 
genuous agitation, were themselves tho objects of the furious 
hostility of our own countrymen in Bmibay, who were told 
by the popular loaders of that day, that the “ public hangman 
ought to tear the tongue of these traitors from their caitiff jaws.” 
Now, if we stood unflinchingly by them then, exchanging 
no honeyed courtesies with tho men who were unjustly hounding 
them, do any of these local patriots suppose that we shall 
flinch to-day from the side of our own countryman, whom they are 
treating with the same scandalous injustice, with which they 
themselves wore assailed in 1858 P Rather our right hand wither, 
than minister to a movement of this kind. 

We shall now make an attempt to review the grounds upon 
which tho Commissioner is charged by the Government in terms of 
such heavy and measureless rebuke as the Resolution employs. 


The length to which our comments upon these purely local affairs 
have already reached, makes it impossible for us however to review 
as closely as we .should like the Committee’s Report and the Com¬ 
missioner’s remarks thereon. Tho praise which the former has 
received is not deserved. It is one of the most narrow and ungene¬ 
rous documents we have ever read. For the most part true, there 
is still hardly a paragraph in it that does not “leave a false im¬ 
pression upon the mind. Anxious to form a Committee which 
should command tho confidence of the people, the Government 
committed tho initial injustice of appointing one of the Commis¬ 
sioners most bitter personal enemies, Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjee, 
thereto. We say this without intending the least disrespect to 
Mr. Sorabjee, who deservedly enjoys the confidence and esteem 
of his fellow-townsmen. But it was to expect Mr. Sorabjee, 
to be move than human to suppose that he could act with imparti¬ 
ality in an investigation of this nature, while it is well-known that 
although Mr. Hope drafted the instrument, the report in sub¬ 
stance was the work of Mr. Sorabjeo. The voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. At once the most 
able and the most bitter of tho Commissioner’s enemies, it was, wo 
sav, a grave injustice to put Mr. Sorabjoe upon the Committee at 
! all. The result is a report that in suggestion and spirit is as 
narrow, injurious, and unjust as it could possibly be. We are quite 
aware that in speaking thus we are running counter to popular 
opinion : but no consideration of this kind shall hold us bacli from 
• the statement of our conviction as to the real merits of the docu¬ 
ment. Our nidgnn ut is clear that it is a most narrow, ungenerous, 
and unworthy paper throughout. Grave as was the injustice of 
placing mi investigation of this kind under the direction of a 
personal enemy of tin? Commissioner, still more serious was the 
wrong of allowing the report*to be circulated broad-cast, amongst 
the people, while the Commissioner's reply was withold. 
For trie report from beginning to end is one long indictment 
of his conduct, and Government knowing Iioav calculated the 
I document was to intensify popular passion, threw it amongst the 
! people, without giving him even time to send in a reply. 

\ Sir Seymour Fil/gerald has been guilty of no equal act of injustice 
j since lie came amongst us. We have road the Report in the most 
I careful manner several times over, and we say that with the 
! exception of the charge it makes concerning the use of the Sinking 
( Fund, there i< not a single count in the indictment that is not 
( completely disproved by the Commissioner, or too paltry to be 
i worth notice. 

Iv'dueing tin* report to the several indictments of which it 
consists, the string runs thus :— 

I. ---Veilin' is improperly treated m the Commissioner's annual 

aeeounts as a Municipal asset, to mislead people. 

II. -The ('oiitroller's book-keeping is bad, as is evidenced by tho 

following fuels : - 

(" ) The Municipal liability under tho R>,. lo,00.000 loan of 
181*8 is under-stated by him to the extent of Rs. 70.000. 

0 >) The drainage land has been improperly charged by 
Inin with interest on funds that have been diverted to 
other uses. 

11 T. — The Commissioner lias improperly accepted bills for Munici¬ 
pal liabilities, and subjected the community to indefinite 
* loss thereby, in tho shape of extravagant interest. 

IV. —The Commissioner untruthfully alleges tliut the loan in 1808 

was insufficient, by nearly 8 lakhs to meet the deficit thou 
existing, the real amount being bJ lakhs only. 

V. —The Commissioner has incurred, and tho Controller connived 

at, unsnnetmnod expenditure to tho tune of Rs. 31,84,49b. 

Lastly between them they have used the Sinking Fund to pay for 
tho markets in breach of the law. 

Anyone who will be at the pains tc summarize the report with 
care, will find that it consists of these six indictments, and 
tin* spirit in which they are drawn as evidenced by what is 
suppressed and what is unwarrantably suggested is most discredi¬ 
table. We shall now take the charges seriatim. First then, os 
to Veliar and the Markets: Are the Veliar works and tlio Markets 
a Municipal Asset or not P Let us see what each party says :— 

The Report. The Reply. 


We Cim-dder that this property 
cannot practically be taken into ac¬ 
count, or be of any avail in an in¬ 
quiry of tho present nature, which 
deals with the Municipality in the 
light of a working body in full ope¬ 
ration, and to be kept so, rather 
than that of a ruined concern, to be 
freed, ns fnr ns possible, from liabi¬ 
lity by the sale, for what it will 
fetch, of every tiling it possesses. 
The retention of such items in the 
annual accounts of post years has 
only tended to obscure them by 
showing au excess of income over 
expenditure which was altogether 
imaginary. 


The possession of markets, scarce¬ 
ly oveu of water works, is not 
necessary for any working Munici¬ 
pality in fall operation (many Muni¬ 
cipalities do not possess either), and 
in estimating the financial position 
of this Municipality, the value of 
tho real property which has been 
acquired by the loans shown on the 
liability side, must be incorporated 
in the aasets side. Such real pro¬ 
perty, moreover, yields an income 
equal to one-fifth of the total Muni¬ 
cipal revenue:— 


Inoome from Vehar Water 

Works, say.Rs.4.00.000 

From Markets, Ac.. 9,00,000 

^ Rs. 0,00,000 
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Comment is needless upon a position so absurd as the Committee 
take up: and yet it is made a charge against the Commissioner's 
mode of presenting his accounts. He is deluding the people by 
making out his Balance Sheet in the only way in which it can be 
Correctly made out, the way in which every Municipality in the 
world presents itsltocounts. The next count is of just the same 
order, and has reference to the Controller’s book-keeping, which it 
is suggested is very unenlightened and bad, as shown by the follow¬ 
ing criticisms:— 

The Report. The. Reply. 


Here we have a plain, palpablo blunder on the part, not 
of the Commissioner, but of the Committee. The deficit was not 
Us. 640,000 only, as this bland Report says, but plainly the full 
amount which tho Commissioner makes it. The Committee must 
be conscious, we should think, of some shame when they remember 
how this report lias been used by the enemies of the man whose 
administration they have so ungenerously reviewed. We next 
come to the subject of the acceptances concerning which tho 
Report contrives to hint so much that is damaging to the Com¬ 
missioner. 


“The indebtedness to Govern¬ 
ment on account of the 15 lacs loan 
has been understated in the ac¬ 
counts by Us. JO,000, owing to an 
obviously faulty mode of calcula¬ 
tion, and to neglect of comparison 
with tho Hank book.” 


This in a point, of minor im¬ 
portance and one ot account only, 
inasmuch as whichever way the ac¬ 
count is kept, the loan will be clear¬ 
ed at the end of the term of ten 
years (see the remark of the than 
mittee to this effect at page 4.) 


We havo looked carefully into this question, and we aflirm that 
these hypercritical gentlemen nre wu#ug, and the Controller 
right in his book-keeping. The Comi.iit.tee have matured 
a deferred liability, and then blame the Controller for not having 
done so too. The matter is to.., troublesome to review at length, but 
the preferring of a charge against the Controller cm Midi a ground, 
was simply scandalous. The other exception to his book-keeping 
is stated thus: 


The Report. 


The Reply 


The Drainage Fund has been de¬ 
bited witli tho interest and Sinking 
Fund charge of the whole Drainage 
Loan of nevon lakhs of iiipec raised in 
1808. Hut as Its. 4,21,804 out ul 
this Drainage Loan have been ex¬ 
pended bv tho Commissioner on 
Markets, it is obvious that this Fund 
must, be relieved, pro tantn , of the 
charge for interest and .Sinking Fund, 
tho burden being transferred to 
the general Municipal Funds, to 
which thwMarket revenue is credi¬ 
ted. The adjustment on this ac¬ 
count, with interest, amounts to 
Its. 1,33,220-02, which, together 
with a further unexpended balance 
of IN. 1,33,107-9*1, diverted to cur¬ 
rent Municipal expenditure, makes 
a total liability of its. 2,00,387-15-3. 


T .submit that tli** Controller was ' 
quite right in thi-. com so. Until a ! 
formal transfer had been made by ' 
flu 1 Itneh of the balance ol tin* 
Hoii-o hut - Loan to ill.* Market 
Loan, tli * Contioiler was bound to 
keep bis books in accordance with 
tin* original resolutions of the lleneli 
and to debit. Interest and Sinking 
Fund accordingly 

On applying lor the formal trails- I 
for 1 should, as a matter ot oomse, 
have included an adjustment of the 
items overcharged to Interest and 
Sinking Fund of the House Hate 
Loan. 


Now though the Committee were oven right in those eri- | 
ticisuis, what do they amount to ? And yet they are tho sum of tho | 
indictment they havo to bring against the accounts of the ( 
department, while tho facts incidentally disclosed in the course of j 
their investigation, as to the general character of the book-keeping, i 
are most startling. Not one generous word of praise bus the Com- ! 
mittee to give to an office, the accounts of which, while^intricate j 
beyond belief, are kept with such regularity and order, that the | 
Controller positively handed in his Halance Sheet of income and . 
expenditure up to Hist August duty audited by the Htk September ! I 
Instead of a hearty and generous recognition of the fart that the ! 
accounts are kept in the most singularly efficient manner, two points j 
of theoreticl)ook-keeping nre picked out to throw an air of general I 
dubiety over the whohj of tho Controller's work. Most handsome ! 
certainly: most conducive to a snirit of devotion in the public j 
Bervice. But we pass on to charge No. IV. as to the amount of • 
the deficit in 1868. j 


The Report. 

Tho Commissioner, in contending 
that lie reocived 74 lakhs less than 
his requirements, lias excluded Its. 
2,33,325 or arrears of rates and taxes 
<lue on Decomber 31st 1808, but since 
recovered. It is somewhat extraor¬ 
dinary that the Commissioner and 
Controller should not haye brought 
to notice this inadequacy of the ar¬ 
rangements of 1868-09 until the 

£ ublication of the Report for 1870 
ist month. . 

It is thus clear that of the deficit 
of Rs. 21,92,860 shown in paragraph 
9 (3) g, only Rs. 6,40,039 arc attri¬ 
butable to the arrangements of 1869, 
and arose before that period, while* 
the remainder, viz., Rs. 16,52,821. is 
fresh net excess, which has been in¬ 
curred in the years 1869,1870, and 
1871, ineluding the last four months 
of the latter as estimated for. 


i ! 

’1 he Ra pig. j 

IIow, I a^k, can the normal out- | 
standing balance of the Raton and , 
Taxes varying between 2 and 3 lacs I 
be taken into account as an inimcdi- I 
atelv available cash asset, available j 
towards the payment of urgent cadi j 
liabilities ? It clearly is not so, be- ( 
cause there is no magical process by i 
which the outstandings can be nt \ 
once recovered and made available. j 

This being so, 1 ask, was I not 
right in excluding the item of Its. 
2,33,325 from account when estimat¬ 
ing the actual deficit left by the 15 
lacs loan V 

And to prove I was right, I point 
to the fact that Mr. Hope's Commit¬ 
tee under precisely similar circum¬ 
stances, in estimating the cash re¬ 
quired to meet immediate cash de¬ 
mands only (page 9 (3) /.) have 
themselves excluded the present 
normal outstandings estimated at 3 
lacs of rupees f 


! The Report. 

The NysU'in of accepting bills for lia¬ 
bilities which there are no preedit 
means of meeting, still coutuiuc* in 
force, and we Imiru from the Coiumis- 
ftioner’s private register,that Its. .1,9 l,2S l 
are thus due to sU persons, us shown 
in Appendix I) Tho process Is this. 
The Has Compilin', lor instance, who 
1 are now live months in arrears, draw 
, a hill ut three months for na\ IN 20 , 000 , 

; on w hleli interest at 12 per cent, runs 
against, the Municipality under the new 
! contract. Tim lull is accepted by tho 
Commissioner, uml is then discounted 
i nt the current market rate by the Coin- 
! pany, who perhaps, make a considerable 
j profit by the transaction At the end of 
j the period the hill is presented, and if 
payment, he still inconvenient, it is 
i renewed, perhaps with a considerable 
| addition on account of mcmiscd liability 
, on the same uccoimt m llie interval. 


Wc li i\e found It. Iinposible to il'.cer- 
t tin the precise amount of interest now 
due on all these trails id ions, which 111*0 
not \crv completely recorded hv the 
C jmuu-sloiicr.uiv not commiiiitcaie l to 
tiic Controller or Accountant ut all. 


llcswics these acceptances, it, is proba¬ 
ble tli it int-i'cst will have to tie paid on 
several of the current accounts long 
ouH'iindiiig.rliougli in most eases it has 
not \et been claimed,Iml such payment, 
as also the rate, will lie subjects ot ne¬ 
gotiation when the occasion arises. On 
tin' other hand, the well-known deter¬ 
ment ot pav mi-lit. must undoubtedly 
lead to higher original charges, and it 
is probable that, were Hie Municipality 
placed in funds, a handsome discount 
for prompt pav mcnl might be obtained 
on maiiv of the bills. On account of 
these difficulties in estimating 1 he in¬ 
terest 011 all ncccpUineos, accounts, .fee., 
wc cannot be rrsjtonsihlr for the accu¬ 
racy ot an \ pftf-ise figure At Lite Rime 
1 iin • we are assured by l lie Uontroller 
that the item will prdmhly not. exceed 
Its. n 1 ,not), which wo have entered ac¬ 
cordingly. 


The Reply. 

Tiiere is some acrloug;misunderstand¬ 
ing here, Jur tuck a thing has never 
happen*!, and in the case ot the Chw 
Company especially, who by the con¬ 
tract sanctioned by the Henclican claim 
la per cent., interest, on the balance of 
f heir account .The result of un acceptance 
being given, for say IN 20,000, Is that 
t lie mud IN. jn.oOo becomes a cash pay¬ 
ment to the Company, and it 1» tile 
Muiiicijiahtit, not the* Oils Company, 
which hciiutlUs by the difference between 
tlie current mm ket rate and the contract 
rate of intercut. It. has thus been a 
jKisitlve Riving 10 the MunleijHlllly to 
grant an acceptance to the Oas Com¬ 
pany. I have addressed the («us Com¬ 
pany on the subject, and apjjcnd their 
repl> in coiilirmatiou of my Hlatemciil. 
See appendix D. 

In tlio case of other ocoentanct*. in* 
U't'est Inis never yet been paid nr agreed 
upon, the whole umomil of the accep¬ 
tance* going against. the account ol'the 
parly to whom it Juts been given. 

No such transaction was ever entered 
into by me without previous eommuiii- 
catiiui with tlie Controller and Aeoonn- 
taut ; who, vv believer they di^ired, lirtd 
access to the diary or its’ord, which, as 
a matter of conv'iuiioiiuo, I retained in 
my own custody. 

Here again there must lu- some seri¬ 
ous misconception, for tho Controller's 
replies to questions on this point were 
us follows: — 

l. Are the above amounts entered in 
vnur Statement of liabilities already 
submitted to the Committee ? Yes, 
These acceptances form part of " liabi¬ 
lities jvavuble” shown in statement 
No 2 , amounting to IN. 10,90,027-9-11, 
uml charges Ineluiled In list No. Ft, as 
will appear lrom the annexed state¬ 
ment. 

2 Have the luveptancea lieen 6 tib- 
miiled for 3 our countersignature and 
examination jirior to being incorjwnut- 
ed In the iiceomits? Tlie.v have not 
been submitted for niv countersigna¬ 
ture , but before accepting them tho 
Commissioner Inquires from inv offleo 
whether such payments can safely be 
made <ni account. TlioHeiu.veptance.saw 
not ineorj»orahsl In tlie accounts until 
tlii^ payments are made, when they aro 
debited to the respective drawers. 


When wc look carefully at tlie wording of tlie charge made 
against, the Commissi oner, the little barbed word here and there 
interjected to suggest that this acceptance business has ‘probably’ 
been a very bad one, very costly to tho community, and by no 
means yet sifted to the bottom, and mark tlie total, the scandalous 
cv plosion of the charge, our indignation, wo confess, gets somewhat 
hot against this Committee. Does the Government tww seo tho 
wrong and the injustice of placing Mr. .Sorabjee upon it P And 
what excuse lias this gentleman to offer for directly perverting tho 
facts, as to the economic effect of the acceptances p Who can 
look at this precious paragraph, and reinomber the comments it 
has called forth, and not feel some honest rage against the men 
who have mastered so willingly to popular fanaticism. There 
are but two othqr charges to deal with. The use of the Sinking 
Fund to pay for the markets, has been commented upon by us 
at length above. The Commissioner admits Ihe grave error which 
lie made, and bitterly lias he had to atone for it. To get rid 
of this miserable subject for good, we briefly notice the remain¬ 
ing charge (V) : “That during his incumbency, he had spent 
without sanction Its. 31,84,495.” Our generous Committee took 
good care to forget that this 1 unsanctioned expenditure’ had all 
been incurred under circumstances, where sanction over and over 
again has been admitted to havo been impossible. The Commit¬ 
tee knew well, that the Commissioner had even been thanked for 
having incurred it, and yet they once more bring it to the front to 
suggest (for that is the offence of the Report throughout) how 
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deserving ho is of censure. That the most earnest and loyal 
effort has been made since 1868 by both the Commissioner and Con¬ 
troller to keep within the Budget Grants is kept in the back¬ 
ground altogether, while the expenditure of 1805, 66, and 07 
is brought into account with later years, to invest the 
whole with an aspect of reckless irregularity. Proh pudor. 
May you, Gentlemen oV the Committee, have somewhat different 
measure dealt to you, should your official course some day come 
under the review of another such body as your own. 

Government did the late Commissioner a grievons wrong in 
the constitution of the Committee, and a still graver injustice by 
allowing so unjust a report to sec the light without reply. 
It is the crue l pre-possession of the public mind by years of twad¬ 
dling, spiteful journalism which constitutes the real strength 
of the case against the late Commissioner ; not the articles of 
impeachment brought against him which are easily crumbled 
into dust, but the bias of the court, the state of the atmosphere, 
the vibration all around which echoes the bold and perpetual 
assertion of his dishonesty, the pre-possession against him which 
takes it for granted that when his statements arc unanswerable, 
there is something kept out of sight, hidden in hisslee\e, that 
plausible but cruel conclusion that when much is alleged much 
wist be true, and that it is more likely that one should be, blamed 
than that nuinv should he mistaken in blaming him. 7Vfe.se are 
the real foes which the Commissioner has had to fight, the auxili¬ 
aries upon which his enemies have relied. Tho Commissioner 
and tho Controller have been good servants of the public, 
and the ignoring of their real merits, and this bit tor fastening upon 
and magnifying of matters that ought to be judged in the light 
of their general services, we declare to be a disgrace to the 
community. Each man lias been made to lead the life of a dog 
by tlm conduct of the Bench towards them, ami we can but 
express our hope that their successors niavbe very differently dealt 
with. At all events we hu\e delivered our own souls. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 

In the Atfrii'iifhind Gazette wdiich accompanies our present 
issue, a very important communication will be found from Captain 
Login, concerning the prosecution of his experiments ingrowing 
Indian cotton upon the Egyptian system. It -will be seen from the 
letter that Captain Login had already, bv the If 1th (>ctoher, picked 
at the rate of L85 lbs. of clean cotton to the acre, and that lie was 
expecting to gel 500 lbs. by tin* eml of the season, lie now 
writes to us under date of 8th instant:— 

*• I have, since writing last, received a return of the yield of my cotton 
Held near tOellu, up to the Jilst ultimo, sm please substitute 61st, October 
1871 for 24lh October 1871, and 241 lbs. per acre for 185 lbs.” 

These experiments are really very startling. We shall wait 
with interest Captain Login's Official Report to Go\ eminent. 


The Spectator of a few weeks back tells ns, concerning the direct 
rate system as it works at home, that “ the objections to it are 
innumerable and thufc if “ an octroi were not too much discre¬ 
dited” a town duty on {< alcohol and on one or two other articles 
of general consumption or luxury” would ho the best means of 
raising thoir municipal revenues. In India, wo are to understand 
that it is so easy for us to collect direct rates, that wo have so admir¬ 
able a machinery for the work, and that tho people ao readily 
discern the superiority of the system, that it is — 1 barbarous’ and 
“iniquitous’ and ‘oppressive’ to resort to town duties at all. We 
are not travestying what is said, but reproducing the ijtsiesima 
verba of the political doctors who assail us for getting the town 
duties upon alcohol and two or three articles of general consumption 
and luxury introduced into Bombay in 1868. What are you to do 
with such stolid unwisdom, but perpetually expose it to the public 
view, till its exponents themselves begin to see its real nature. 

— A 

A native local paper which we forbear to n&mo, because 
upon the whole it is very ably edited, says that the principle 
which Mr. Knight distinctly announces “ for re-settling the assess- 


“ meat upon the land is that at every period of re-settlement, the 
“ year of the highest prices should be chosen, either during the 
“ year of settlement, or, if that was not favourable enough, any 
u year long previous to the settlement which favoured best, and 
11 the assessment raised according to the difference of prices be- 
“ tween this high rate and the average rate whidfe obtained at the 
“ settlement.” 

The same writer affirms that we advocate a general increase of 
assessments to three times their present weight. We know well 
how difficult it is, in the heat of controversy, to state wifh can¬ 
dour and impartiality the views of one’s opponents; but we 
are fairly astonished at the statements made in the Indian press 
as to our views upon this subject. We are ready, in our haste, to 
exclaim with David “ all men are liars.” In BonJjay we are 
represented as wishing to “ grind the faces of tho poor” because 
we insist upon substituting a just system of taxation for the falso 
and oppressive system which was ignorantly adopted in 1865, and 
which tills the island with suffering. In tho Empire, we are 
represented as wishing to rack-rent tho ryot, because we would 
rescue him from the hands of tho middleman, and the visits of tho 
income-tax assessor. “ For individuals as for Empires,” says 
Carlyle, “ the class to bo everywhere trembled at is tho stupid 
class.” 

According to tho Bombay Gazette, “ the proper mode of assoss- 
tl ing tho land is to calculate wliat will probably be the lowest rental 
u of any year in Ihe term for which a lease is to be granted, and 
“ then lake the smallest proportion of that rental which is required 
“ by the exigencies of the State” ! 


The farming capital of tho Jndapoor talook, which is declared 
to be one of the poorest in Western India would seem, according to 
the Settlement Report of 1807, to consist of the following stock :— 

21,51*0 Uuffnloos (for Agvioullun') .. (fr) ]{ Si 

2 l.nou Mill’ll Wine an*l r.ilu‘4 „ 

17 .MU) Hluvp un<l gulls . (pi, lt m 

1,4‘iJ Horses, camels, Ac .. at' ,, 

l.sjn Ploughs ^ .. 

1.HW Carts . „ 

i fiiVI Tilcl houses 
. Flal -rooted «lo. 

I l,:tio TJmiclicd houses 

T lie holdings appear to average about 85 acres each, for if 
we assume that J0,(X)0 of the people, out of the total 53,000, are 
c ulthators, this number would represent about 8,000 families 
occupying the 281,000 acres of cultivable land. 

184,1100 ■— 8,000 =. acres 

We should like to have seen some estimate of the approximate 
value of tiio stock. The right of occupancy was selling at the 
time of the re-settlement (18(55-66) in some cases at upwards of 60 
years' purchase of the assessment, the average rate being 17. The 
Madras At hr tvum remarked justly, some months ago, that“ the 
selling price of the proprietary right—let the right be as undefined 
as it may—is the sure test of tho weight of our assessments. If 
that is large, the assessment must bo wmall,' while, if there is a 
selling prieo at all, it is impossible that the assessment should be 
oppressive.” If the Government would ascertain the comparative 
weight of tho assessment in the older provinces of tho country, 
with a view of its equalization ns far as possible upon all, let it 
make exact enquiry into the selling price of land. The Law 
Courts wilt furnish unimpeachable information upon the point, 
sure data as to the real weight of the assessment. 


A cohhespondent writes to us :— * 

Will you kindly supplement the information on farming, given in 
tho correspondence columns of your last number, on the following 
points:— 

1- The capital required in England to start with, is laid down o» 
£15 or £20 per acre, the first amount being the minimum. You have 
only allowed £7 per acre. Is it a foot that farming in India i« cheaper 
than in England ? ^ 

2. Deducting the overseer’s wages, you allow Rupees 500 for labour 

for 100 acres for six months, or not quite one Rupee per acre_surely 

when we remember that the whole farm must be plooed under orop m 
six months, this is an under-estimate. v 

3. Presuming that, after six months, all stock are fed on the pro¬ 
duce of the farm alone, what course of cropping would you suggest ? 
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Our correspondent is in error in supposing that the capital • 
employed by British farmers is anything like £16 or £20 per acre. 
Over great part of the British Isles, the capital of the agricul- j 
turiet does not exceed £10 per acre. There can be no doubt « 
that the man with £15' will get on more pleasantly, and if he ! 
understands his business, make a larger income than he who i 
only has £10 per $cre, still there are thousands of farmers who 1 
have not half this amount of capital, and who nevertheless arc | 
thriving farmers. 

2. Our replies were given to the queries of a Madras currcs- , 
pondentf and had special reference to the plains in that Presi- j 
dency. Tho figures we gave are trust-worthy, and are founded ! 
on actual experience ; of course there would be no difficulty in : 
spending twice as much on labour, since there is no item in farm I 
expenditure so elastic as labour-charge. But, on such a farm as we j 
referred to, one conducted on sound commercial principles, oni¬ 
on which thoro will be no expenditure iu keeping up ornamental j 
roads, fences, and tho many details which on a public farm, tend | 
so greatly to swell the labour bill; on yhicli there will be no i 
expenditure of labour in conducting elaborate experiments on ' 
Animals, crops, or macliiues; but on which ull labour (uuder in- : 
telligent and careful supervision) will bo confined to work likely 
to be immediately remunerative, our estimate will, we think, stand. 

3. Our correspondent will find in Vol. ft, No. 1, of the 
Agricultural Gazette, at page 19, a rotation for such a farm os we 
have referred to, in these answers. 


In reviewing the Irrigation Returns of the North-West Provin¬ 
ces for 1809, the Pioneer points out that of the 10,St),07ft total 
acres irrigated, 1,04,(310 acres were under sugar-cane, 708,867 acre* 
cereal grains, and 130,895 acres under indigo. The increase in the 
more valuable crops had been very great, os the following figures 
show 

Sugar. Rirr. Imligo. Cut (on. 

18ft7-<W .. . H 7 . 0 :.O 07.HS7 77.07*5 8 , 2 a". 

ISS9-70 lUl.t’iOS 11 7,MM I30.24H .’.a, 883 

Can our contemporary give us no approximate estimate of 
the value of these crops Y 

Our own estimates, concerning the North-West harvests, are de¬ 
clared to be so extravagant, that we should be glad to know from 
the province itself, the average value of the produce of an acre of 
sugar, rice, indigo, and cotton. No mention is made, we observe, 
of opium. 


The Pioneer calls attention to an article in the London Daily j 
News of 7th October, according to which, tho Secretary of State, on | 
his own responsibility, has renewed tho £17,100,000 of o per cent. ; 
Indian Stock which fell due last year at the same rate of interest i 
for another ten years : — 

“ We are not quite certain, says our eon temporary, who in responsible i 
for this; but we presume it, is tho Financial Secretary of tho India Office, 
who has thus saddled Indin with an additional ten yews’ payment of 
an extravagant rate of interest, which might easily have been reduced 
by the exercise of a littlo financial skill. Surely a four-and-a-lmlf <>r 
even four-per-cent, loan might, have been floated in London (which 
would have mode a sensible reduction in the yearly interest) wit limit 
taking too much advantage of the public creditor, os the Daily AVw.s ; 
says the Indian Government soems afraid of doing. Hut in this ease 1 
Mr. Seccombe, we presume, represented the Indian Government, and [ 
we remember the light and airy way in which that, gentleman, m ! 
giving his evidence before the Indian Committee of Inquiry, spoke of ) 
the manner in which, as it suitod him, he quietly put more or less ! 
paper into the market,. Wo are without full information on this 
subject, but it does seem os if India had been considered as quite an 
uninterested party in the transaction.” 

We were not aware that the stock in question fell due lost year, 
the Official Returns annually issued of the Indian Debt, making 
no mention of the fact. The East India Association should cause 
' interpellations* upon the subject to be made in the House of 
Oommons next Sessions. 


We have hitherto failed completely to make the Pioneer under¬ 
stand what we mean by the absence of all banking accommoda¬ 
tion in India. Our contemporary says " the Indian Economist 1ms 
l( an idea that one of tho proper functions of banks in India is 
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“ advancing money on acceptances, or in othor words, discounting 
“ accommodation bills.'* We Assure our contemporary that we 
have no such 'idea* whatever. The only bills discounted by 
the State Banks, under the present system, are accommodation 
bills. The subject of our complaint is that ‘payment by acceptance* is 
uuknown in India, aud as a consequence, the legitimate business of 
discounting such acceptances. If tho Pioneer wants to buy 1,000 
reams of printing paper in Calcutta, it will have to pay cash for 
them, whereas in England it would simply give an acceptance at ft 
or 4 months for the amount, the Bank discounting such acceptances 
for the convenience of the paper-maker, out of tho deposits lying 
in its hands. Now this process is dimply unknown in India, to 
the indefinite loss of the country. Look at the vast sums of 
money which Mess agents havo outstanding iu India. Were pay¬ 
ment by acceptance made the rule, we cannot help thinking, that 
the stimulus given to industry would bo very great. Debts would 
cease to be stagnant in tho trader's books, while payments would 
be far more regular than they now are. 


In reply to tho expression of our regret, a month or two ngo, 
that an attempt was not made to convert part of the 5-por-ceut. 
loan now maturing into terminable annuities, instead of 4$ per¬ 
cent. stock, a correspondent reminds us that wo havo before 
us the option, at certain recurring periods, of buying up the gua¬ 
ranteed railways and of paying the purchase money, if wo ploasc, 
in such annuities, at a price to ho fixed on scientific principles. 
We are glad to ho reminded of this, for we regard this option as of 
great importance, since we have before us therein the means of 
relieving the country almost, imperceptibly, but surely, of some¬ 
thing like £100,(XX),000 of debt. We are glad to know also that 
this object is steadily kept in view by the (Supreme Government, 
and will be grasped the moment it is attainable. Wo must 
have no more repetition however of the folly committed by tho 
Secretary of State last year who, under pressure we suppose from 
the great railway interest at homo, imprudently gave up this 
option in the case of several of the railways for 26 years to 
come, lie offered, wo believe, the surrender to uH, the considera¬ 
tion being the abandonment on their part of the right to share the 
excess profits over 5 per cent., when the State claim for interest 
advances is paid off. Fortunately for this country, tho groat 
E. I. Railway was unwise enough to refuse. The consideration 
is really not worth a s! raw, and tho offer will not, wo may be sure, 
be repeated. 


A h.VTH judgment of Mr. Justice MelviH's, in tho High Court of 
Bombay, affecting a mortgagee’s power of sale in the mofussil, 
contains the following passage :— 

^ "I am strongly disposed to agree with the Calcutta Judges ns to the 
impolicy of allowing sides by mortgages in the mofussil. Tho mass 
of mortgages consists of moH gages of unrest nil fields, made by 
ignorant cultivators to greedy and unscrupulous money-lenders. Tho 
great object of the mone>-lender in to got. tho land into his own hands, 
and when lie him succeeded, he is the worst possible landlord, spending 
nothing on the improvement of his estate, nnil rack-renting the unfor¬ 
tunate ryot, whoso proprietary rights have passed from him, but who is 
willing to slave for I he usurer rather than abandon I ho field of his lathers. 
'When wo stand beta cell two classes such us these, it is the borrower, 
and not tho lender, whom wo should protect. Any measure which 
lends to tho general trnnsfer of proprietary rights m land from tho 
cultivating to tho money-lending classes should, in my opinion, bo 
viewed with tho greatest jealousy.” 

We should like to reproduce the judgment, entire, if our space 
permitted. lliat it should be a settled object of our policy to pre¬ 
vent any general transfer of proprietary rights in land from tho 
cultivating to the money-lending classes of the country, we cannot 
doubt, and for the reason which Mr. Justice Melvill states in such 
emphatic terms:—“ The money-lender is the worst possible land- 
“ lord, spending nothing on the improvement of his estate, aud 
“rack-renting the unfortunate ryots.” This experience is not 
confined to Bombay ; it is the common experience of the whole 
country, and the prevention of this transfer is one of the great 
purposes which we huv% ever kept in view in this journal. 


It is worth while, wo think, trying if we cannot arrive at some 
common understanding concerning the income-tax. The Bombay 
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Gaidte, under its present editor, has been ft consistent supporter 
of the Lax from its original imposition by the late Mr. Wilson 
until now; and if it would but support it upon grounds that are 
tunable, and with modifications that are indispensable, wc should 
join with it in resisting its abolition. Thus we approvo with our 
contemporary of the tax “ for the purpose of reaching the purses 
of the rich,” but then tho rich agriculturists arc surely as justly 
liable thereto as tluwrich trader, whilo our contemporary would 
confine it to the latter. The man who lias been made rich by the 
moderation of the State demand upon his fields, is surely as ob¬ 
noxious to taxation ns the man who has grown rich by his own 
exertions in trade. The zemindar's-fortune has grown “while 
men slept;” the native merchant’s, by toil and frugality. We 
undoubtedly want u special tax upon “ the rich," agricultural and 
trading alike, as a counterpoise to tho salt-tax upon tho poor. It 
L the perception of this that prevents our joining the ranks of 
those who would abolish the income-tax at all hazards and under 
any circumstances. What tho tax might yield seems to us subor¬ 
dinate to those considerations of justico aud right which prompt 
us to levy it. The objection to a general income-tax is the ex¬ 
tortion aud oppression inseparable therefrom ; but no such objec¬ 
tion lies against a special income-tax upon the really wealthy. 
They arc iu no danger of being oppressed, being protected by 
their wealth, position, and intelligence, from the oppressions which 
a horde of tax-collectors will ever practice upon tho people 
when made tho instruments of taxing them. Let us make a com¬ 
promise. None of us doubt that direct taxes upon the masses 
mean extortion and oppression : but that 1ms no application to 
the well-to-do. Keep the tax then, but confine it to the rich. 


Thk Indian Ubscrvefj iu its issue of 28th ultimo, gives us some 
information concerning the Customs Preventive Line, of the North- 
West Provinces, lately under the charge of Mr. Ilume, of consid¬ 
erable interest. The line, we are told ,is “generally a fence, with 
passages guarded by toll gates at every half mile," watched 
by a vast body of patrols. Much patrol has charge of a beat ex¬ 
tending :$0 or 10 miles along the line. A bungalow is provided 
for the patrol at tho head quarters of his beat, and there are rest 
houses at intervals of 12 miles. The lowest grade of patrol re¬ 
ceives 125 Rupees a month : the highest lvs.-100. The duty of 
these officers would seeiu to consist of watching 1 tho line to 
prevent the smuggling of salt ami sugar across it, into .British ter¬ 
ritories, and the burden of the; Observer's article is that Mr. Ilume 
pitched the daily mileage exacted of them at too high a rate. 
They are allowed, it seems, neither tentage nor travelling allowance, 
and yet in these circumstances, are expected to do $ to 8.1 miles a 
day, any tiling below that being regarded as unsatisfactory. The 
fact soelus hardly to justify, we think, the complaints made 
about it. Por the duty, the note duty, it would seem, of the men, 
is to he constantly patrolling the line. They have nothing else to 
do, mul are paid for that, and that only. At all events we gather 
so from the article. Now what sort of patrol, can ho be who finds 0 
miles a day, which lie can lido if he choose, to afford himself a tat 
an exhausting and impossible exertion. The mass of people in 
business in Bombay have to travel 8 or 0 miles every day in ad¬ 
dition to the duties of their regular calling. For ourselves, if we 
had nothing whatever to do, but walk or ride 8 or 0 miles a day, 
wo think we should feel we were somewhat cumbering tho ground. 
The Observer appears to us to forget that these men are paid for 
this very work. Wo take out of them so many miles a day, and 
pay them for that. But what a flood of light does this Customs 
line of 1,800 miles, with its fences and watches, and guarded pas¬ 
sages ‘ every half mile’, let in upon the barbarous fiscal devices wo 
uro resorting to for revenue, and how with trumpet-tongue does it 
wain us against abandoning the land revenue of the country in 
favour of such devices. 


The prices realized at the Opium sale held on tho 2nd in¬ 
stant were 

Opium. Cliestfl. Highest. Lowest. Average. Proceeds. 

Hehar 2,065 1,690 1,680 1,582-0-5 42,17,100 

Benares 1.605 1,556 1,545 1,548-O-S 25,77,500 

The budget estimate, it will be remembered, was Rs, 1,075. 


We congratulate the finance Minister upon his good fortune; and 
we venture to counsel him to seize the opportunity which the next 
budget will present of relieving the people of the income-tax 
altogether. Wc are still of the conviction we have long held, 
that if tho tax is retained at all, it should be confined to the 
wealthy. And by the wealthy we mean the wealthy. And we would 
have a graduated tax even then, increasing the weight of the tax 
as the income rises. A special tax upon the rich is wanted as a 
counterpoise against tho salt-tax upon the poor. The mistake 
of the present income-tax is that it descends too low. You must 
exempt every man in the country whose income is so low that he is 
libig to be at the mercy of the machinery by which it is levied. 
The North-West Government is absolutely right when it declares 
that the tax cannot be collected without great oppression : but that 
is simply because it descends too low. We would not, because of 
that, liowevcr, abolish the tax: wo would simply exempt the 
masses altogether. It is a tax inapplicable to the masses, 
and every attempt so to levy it in India will produce an amount 
of disaffection out of all proportion to the sum realized. On 
the other hand, almost every man acquainted with the country 
feels, as if bv imtinet, that the well-to-do classes are not taxed as 
they ought to be. Well make them pay the income-tax, and 
graduate it to tbu scale of their incomes. There is no fear of 
their being bullied and oppressed by the assessors, while the 
objection, that by confining the tax hi these it will cease to be 
>reductive, lias very little force. It is a sentiment of justice that 
ihs to be met in this case, rather than a hole in tho Treasury. If 
there is a hole there, you will not stop it by an income-tax. What 
wc are concerned to do just now, and wliat wo can manifestly 
do by the income-tax—is to shew all men the equity of our fiscal 
system by levying this special tax upon the rich, as an equivalent 
for the salt-tax upon the poor. 


Wk are pained to see that scarcity, if not absolute famine, has 
overtaken Klnmdeish and some of the Deccan districts. The failure 
of tho rains was almost total in parts of those territories, but 
within the last few days rain, it is said, has reached certain parts 
of thenl. Western Lidia has never experienced, within the 
memory of man, a season so capricious; rain falling in torrents at 
places where it seldom falls at all, and no rain whatever reaching 
other districts that depend thereon for everything. The task of 
administration in India is grievously complicated by these ad- 
v ersities. 


The Bombag Guardian has given needless pain, we under¬ 
stand, to old Mr. Cowasjee Jehongeir Keadymoney, to whom, 
in memorial of his singularly catholic charities, a statue is 
about to be erected in Bombay. The objections which tho 
Guardian, raises to such movements during the life time of 
their subject, however just in general, should hardly wo 
think have found expression on this occasion. The heavy per¬ 
sonal sufferings which Mr. Oowasjee has borne for so many 
years with resignation, the cheerful interest he has continued to 
take in public affairs although cut off from all share in their con¬ 
duct, the extent of his charities, and their strangely catholic charac¬ 
ter, liavo made a large portion of the community anxious to shew 
honour in his life time to one of whom they think both gratefully 
and compassionately. Under the special circumstances of the case, 
the objection taken to the movement, on abstract grounds, sounds 
hard and unsynipathizing, aqd we think might have been spared. 
Is there not a great lesson of sympathy taugKt for all time, ui the 
words “The poor ye have always witn you, but me ye have not 
always- 1 ". Any movement that would gratify Mr. Oowasjee, and 
temporarily lighten the weight of his sufferings should hardly bo 
scanned in the cold light which a severe taste may throw upon it. 


COTTON CROP-BOMBAY DISTRICTS. 


Qmcmt.— Tho following rimort, up to the 14th instant, has been sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. E. M. Carroll, tor Acting Distriot Inspector, Ghizerat:— 
" Tho weather experienced in the Surat district during the past few 
days has boon moat unusual for the season, and was os follows:— 

“ 8th and Oth—Light olouds, slight dews at night. 

“ 10th and 11th—Variable winds, cloudy weather, light passing 
showers at night, but of no consequence. 

“ 12th from 3 p.rn. up to 5 a.m. 13th—Heavy wind, and rain squalls ; 
quantity of rain gauged during that time 1 inch 01 cents. During latter 
part of the day heavy clouds were passing, but there was no rain. 

“14th—Thick misty weather. 

“That portion of tho cotton crop raised from early sowings, and 
now in an advanoed state, has somewhat suffered from the 
effects of the wind and rain of the 12th and 13th instant; which 
caused both flowers and young pods to fall to the ground. The por¬ 
tion of tho orop raised from later sowings will no aoubt benefit by the 
rain. Much of tho joarree crop if still standing. Winter crops, vis., late 
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•own joorree, wheat, groin, Ac., hare derived great benefit from the 
late rain, and are thriving remarkably well. 

“ The market rate of ginned cotton per candy Rs. 220, ornl for cktirka 

Its. 210. , 

“ Broacli, Cnldeeur, and Hau«oto. On tho 10th and 11th Ihe weather 
was cloudy, light showers fell at night from 3 p.m. of the Pith up to 
the morning of the 13th. Fall of rain gauged in Unklesur was 1 inch 
and 00 cents. Cultivators say that the wind and rain will somewhat 
injure the early sown cotton fields—late sown fields will profit by the 
rain. Winter crops aro thriving wfill. 


Dhollem and Vundoolea .—*■ Up to 9th instant, early sown cotton 
fiolds wero thriving well. Pods aro fast forming on the plants. Late sown 
fields are afco doing well, and are now in flower. Winter crops are 
in good condition. 

“ 1,070 bales of cotton woro exported from the Dhollorn, and 42 from 
Gogo bunders. 


was likewise cloudy all day, and about 5 p.m. several peals of thunder 
were heard, and just as it was beginning to get dork, a nice refreshing 
Bhowor commenced to fall, which lasted only a short time, the quantity 
of ruin gauged at Durrungaum was 25 cents, but probably more tbau 
that muy have fallen in oilier localities. The ruin will have a beneficial 
effect on many of the late sown cotton fields—lho plants will bo re¬ 
freshed, and the bolls that are already formed will swell out to a 
large size. 

" Several more showers ure urgently required, I am hopeful, now 
that the weather has become a little cooler, from the appearance of the 
plants in several fields, that they will produce imJho cotton than l ex¬ 
pected the} would some time ago. 

’’ Had we got another fall of rain earlier in the season, the experimen¬ 
tal fields (where Ihe land is good and sown with selected seed) would 
undoubtedly have produced a very fine crop. 

“ Tim liajreo is now mostly harvested ; some joareo is still standing 
in this district. Some fiolds of Ihe latter are pretty good, while others 
have produced no gram nt all, and such will only servo aa kurboo for 
animals. 


Ahmedabad .—“ A slight, shower of rain fell nt Ahmcdabad and the 
surrounding villages during the night of the 111 h instant. Dews full at 
night; weather is much cooler, cotton crops are looking healthy mid are 
well-favoured—grain crops havo boon collected.'’ 


Veerwnganm.-- Up to 11th instunt, weather was much cooler. Colton 
crops are looking better, Cultivators are engaged < effecting grain crops 
anu sowing cold-weather crops.” 

Mr. A. Stormont, Superintendent of Cotton Experiments, Broach, 
reports up to the 14th instant, as follows :— 

“ Rain has come at last, and although it had been long looked for, 
still it was to a certain extent, unexpected. People have been so repeat¬ 
edly disappointed on that score this year, that, very little notice was 
taken of tho accumulation of dark clouds which appeared to the south¬ 
west on Saturday evening. Much kurub (fodder) had boon slacked in 
tho fields as usual, and tho light shower (2 cents) which then fell was 

i n at sufficient to induce people to put all perishable material of this 
ind under cover. 

“ The heavy rain came on about 4 p.m. on Sunday, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, the first hour’s fall measured 70 rents, and since 
tlion wo have had 1*10 inches more, making a total of I inch and HO 
cents, or nearly 2 inches. From the uppenrunoo of (he sky this morn¬ 
ing, it, is quite likely we shall have 2 inches more. 1 am not quite pre¬ 
pared to say what crops will be injured and wluit benefited by this 
unusual aberrance of tho monsoon weather ; so far is certain that many 
of tho flowers of vory early cotton will drop, Ihe plants w ill start, into 
fresh growth, and mature llioir produce very tar on in the season. The 
late cotton will likewise go on growing, so that, the general effect on this 
crop will be to throw its harvest suy three weeks later Ilian it other¬ 
wise would have been, and thus bring 1 ho picking season in about the 
sumo time as last year. 

“Tho late joar will derive much benefit from llus unexpected 
supply of moisture, while the early crop (being .is above staled mostly 
cut and stacked) will not be much injured by it, nil the laic sown green 
crops will now improve rapidly.’’ 

-+.- 

Klbondcish. —Mr. C. Wilkinson, Cotton Inspector m Kliamlcish, Ac., 
has forwarded tho following report up to 13th mstunl : — 

“Duriug the past week the weather has l>eon closed with clouds 
gathering up from tho south-west. Showers fell on Ihe 10th und I Ith 
m tho night, very light in this neighbourhood, but heavier m a south and 
south-west direction. A little rain fell at Chalisgaum on Ihe night of 
the 11th. Tho sky still continues cloudy, but Ihe signs of ram are loo 
slight to placo much hope upon. These few showers have, however, 
cooled the air, which is now far less dry and evaporating. Cotton 
picking is going on ill a few localities, and the quality ol the produce 
is as I have already described it. 

“'jjhis year much irrigated bagavet land has been planted with ruhbee 
to the exclusion of ordinary garden produce. 

“Owing to the arrival of Birge supplies from l he north, vi.l Jubbulpoiv, 
grain is more easily obtainable, lint Ihe price remains much the same 
as before reported, viz., 7 to 8 seers (of 3J lbs.) per rupee. This is 
Us. 24 to Rs. 27 or mass—in 1808-09 the price rose to Its. 30. 

“Greater distress prevails now than at fink sight would he accounted 
for by the prosont price of grain. Unfortunately, this season succeeds 
a very indifferent one, in which I he khurreef crops were not good, and 
Ihe cotton crop was also scanty and the price unreimmerutive. 

“The rate for cotton at. Julgaum is Kb. 57 per pulla for old cotton, 
and Rs. 58 for new cotton, to arrive. 


•• Jtubboo crops sown on land here, without, the means of irrigation, lire 
making but very little progress- the shower that fell last night will assist 
! the plants a little. However, the rain seems to have passed off again, as 
j the skv is clearer to-day than it had been for the past few days. 

“ Thoprieeof gram in Emnulolo und Dhurrunguum bazaars have been. 
, slightly reduced during (he past week, owing to an opportune supply 
j of gram from tho north. 

I *• Water is now getting very low in tho tanks, and in many of the 
I wells.” * 

i „ 

I -— 

! Southern HahmWt Count #•//.—'Mr. Walton, Cotton Inspector, 8. M. 
Country, has forwarded the following report up to the 12tli instant:— 

“ Prospects ure still good m this division, nnd the cotton crop pro¬ 
mises to lx* good ; on the 0th nnd 7lh we hud very trying stormy 
easterly winds, (hose continued until the evening of the 8th ; on that day 
, I sent you u (the fortnightly) telegram, saying that rain appeared near ; 
1 in the evening it came down very liouvily for a short time, loo heavy 
| to do much good beyond filling up the tanks again. We had very light 
showers the following day, and oil the evening of the 10th quite steady 
, ram; yesterday was cloudy with occasional showers, lo-dav is bright and 
clear; the rain all came from an easterly direction, and must conse¬ 
quently have extended over a considerable area of the black soil cotton 
country, wherever the ryots havo been industrious enough to clean 
their fields, this ram must do great good , the dmvnfall for tho week, us 
registered al the Dharwur Civil Hospital, is 92 cents, making a total, lor 
Hie season, of 30 inches and 5 cents, compared with 32’54 to the same 
period of 1870. 

“ The cotton trade has been very brisk during the week, and large 
quantities of the staple have been carted to the coast. For tho Hell, 
two or three days trade will be almost entirely suspended on account of 
the Dewallce holidays, afterwards there should he nothing of importance 
to cause interruption, (unless unforeseen changes m prices take place), 
milil llie whole of the balance of last season’s crop has been carted 
uwn\. Thisis always, excepting the ret use cotton and rubbish that some 
of the dealers will persist in keeping hack for passing off ill their new 
cot Ion. and which gives (his department, constant trouble al the com¬ 
mencement of ginning tho new crop. 

“From flu' Miarw’iir faluokas (including the JSavanoor State) excepting 
I part of t he north-eastern disl rid, all reports are good. Tn flu iso parts, 

I whence untavournblo reports reached me, the heavy “surface” ram that, 
j fell early last month had “baked” Ihe cotton fields, winch wero very 
I dirty', und the natural results ensued • the ryots, however, hove boon 
I industriously weeding und harrowing, and in nil places whero this lmd 
| been done, the plants are recovering rapidly. 

j “In the cotton (nlookus «>f Belgnum. principally Utlmec, Cbigkodoe, 
j .Siimpgutim, Pumsgud, and (Sokak, ram has been much wauled for 
I bringing on the plants. These late showers will therefore ho most 
| acceptable in those districts. 

j “in the Kulladghcc disl nets, accounts are good from tho lloondgooml 
and llagcwadce talookas. but rain was wanted, in the Beejupoor, 

, llagulkole. and Moodeebct hal talookas. more ram for bringing on 
I rollon ami other late crops is much required. 1 havo not heard it the 
| late showers have reached so far, hut as 1 hey appeared to come from 
! 11 i.’it direction, F trust that the required rain has fallen. 

“The cutting of ilie early rice crop above the ghauts has com- 
j me need ; the joaree lum od will also soon begin. Ot the former, we 
will liave’a generally fair-crop, of the latter a very good one.” 


SivtL Mr. 10. lVar.-oii writes up to 9th nisi ant .— 

“ lb-port-- rroin tlv districts .ire mostly faveiiral»l« , 1 
“ Picking is gciierfll and in some talookas finished.” 


“ Skulapore .—The Rub-Inspector reports cloudy weather since the 
9th, with slight showers. Rate for cotton Rs. 48 to Rs. 49 jior bojlia. 
Operations suspended until close of Dewnleo. Export of I nil-pressed 
liales in week ending 10th November, 189 bales ; eotlon coming in from 
t ho districts. 

“ In the Deccan Collect orates I lie area under cotton is stated to 
amount to 22,076 acres, as opposed to 105,404 acres last year. Of the 
above amount 17,456 acres aro in the Suttara oollcctorate. 4,182 
acres in Sholapore, 198 in Poona, and 240 in Nuggar (exclusive of 

ShoBibm) ^ * 

Thu subjoined reports, np to 13th instant, has been submitted by 
Mn J. Milne, Superintendent of Experiments, Khamleish 

*« The weather luus been very cloudy here for several day a during the 
week under report, and on Saturday it looked very much like rain; 
however, only a few drops foil in tho evening about 8 p.m. Sunday 


The following report unto St h instant, has been furnished by Mr. 
\Y. 8lradian. Superintendent of Experiments, Siml :— 

Some ol the plants on laud which tins not been watered for some 
weeks .ire now rather thirsty looking, compared with those on the hanks 
ol the main canals; here, there is as yd nothing wrong for want of 
water, but tlio heavy dew at night and the high temperature during the 
day seems to have done a little damage in most fields. Boll worm lias 
not increased much, and the pods aro opening much more kindly tlum 
they did at the first or even second picking. Tho crop will still boa 
fair one. probably abovo the general average of returns for Sind. 

“ Grain is almost all harvested; that is, it is lying in heaps in tho 
fields, or being trodden out by I lie bullocks ; t ho kirbeo or straw is 
dill uncut. 

"Prices of cotton and b.ijreearo the same as lust neck, joarve is 
now 22 seers per rupee. 
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“ plants on the Cotton Farm aro gone rally healthy, a fovr plot* which 
were lulu in being sown on the Sangra Canal, are Buffering for lack of 
water, Exot ice ure all healthy in leaf and wood, but tbo boll* are 
opening badly. 

Tobacco ie healthy, but late; sorgo *oed has come up all right, but Is 
not making rapid progress; the end of February or beginning of 
March would be the best time to sow it; seed has been kept for that 
purpose. 

“ Yesterduy and to-day tho wind is from the north ; iu the temperature 

I here is still little difference since last week.” 

» 


The following report lius just been roceivod from the Superintendent 
of Cotton Experiments, Dluirwar : — 

“ During the week under report, the weather has been favourable tor 
cotton and grain crops ; passing showers have been frequent during tho 
wcok ovor this part of the district. The only rain registered here was 
that which fell on the 10th—57 cent*. The winds havo continued dur¬ 
ing the week mostly in a north-east direction, till just before the rain fell 
on the night of tho 10th, when it changed to north-west, but lias again 
cluinged to 1 lie north-east. Tho cotton has improved considerably dur¬ 
ing the week, both early and late sown American, and the indigenous. 
The Aiuoricau that, had suffered from the October rains lms all but recover¬ 
ed, tho uuder-foliage is mostly off, and fresh foliage made. The cotton 
crop is having moro attention paid to it now that the grain, wheat, ami 
the late joaree is now sown. Cleaning the field is rather difficult in 
plucos where they havo gut overgrow* with grass, ami in many places it 
has killed the cotton. Surface weeds do not seem to do the crop so 
much harm as the hurrolialla grass that is so rife in the fields in this 
part, of the district. The most, forward fields of American cotton hero 
are now flowering freely,but the flowers that. Imd set during tho week have 
nil or nearly fallen of owing to tho rain. Cultivators consider two 
shower* sufficient for the cotton after sowing, if the average rainfall 
falls boforo sowing. Towards the Nowlgoond side the cotton is not so 
forward, but the weather is reported to bo all that is required for it 
lust mm, mul a great change may soon be apparent m it if the weather 
holds ns il lias none during the week. The experimental fields have 
improved during the week. The plants arc now free of groon lly : but 
the stems of many of the plants seems cankered, and .all foliage above is 
d> ing off ; this is mostly whore tho plants suffered from over moisturo 
at the roots.” 


PEARL FISHERIES. 


From the Collector <\t Tinnccelt'y ; to the Acting Secretary to the Board 

of Revenue, dated Ma ngalakuriehi, l$(>th May 1871, .Vo. 111. 

I 1 LWK tho honour to forward a copy of Captain Phipps’s 
report on his recent inspection of pearl hunk*. I nave 
just returned from a trip to Paumbett, and have made 
such further inspection of tho banks as the state of tho weather 
permitted. No oysters of any age were found, and until they arc 
live years old, there is no certainty of their remaining on the banks 
two years successively. The diver brought up the shells of dead 
oysters and stones to which tho cable or ligament {flat holds t,lio 
oyster to the rocks was attached. Barnacles and Soram and Kila- 
koi, two varieties of muscles, were found in nbundance, and it is 
believed tlmt this and other enemies suck the oysters out of their 
shells. There are no grounds whatever for thinking that tho 
banks are poached by the fishermen, us there are no oysters of age 
sufficient to produce pearls, and tho Jadi Tala wan, the head of the 
fishermen caste, has such a direct interest in a Government lishery, 
that it is improbable that he could connive at a system of poaching 
which must be conducted wholesale to affect the banks materially, 
it must be remembered, too, that precisely t he same state of affairs 
exists off the const of Ceylon, in both cases the banks are cover¬ 
ed with young oysters one year, and the next there are none at 
ail. They then return only to disappear again, und there is no reck¬ 
oning with any certainty on there getting a linn hold of the 
ground. We can only wait and watch the banks carefully in the 
hone <»f the oysters maturing. 

The Margaret Forth vote is a very serviceable vessel, exactly 
suited for the work ; but I think it a mistake to examine the 
banks as often as been done of lute, as constantly hen ring the lead 
nml letting down divers stones must tend to disturb f he banks and 
keep the oysters from settling. Frequent examination till oysters 
are found is, i think, very desirable ; but when mice found they 
should be let alone for a year before they are again disturbed.* 

- ♦— 

From Captain U, J. Phipps, Superintendent of Pearl Banks; to the 

Collector of Tin nevelly, dated Tuticorin., 27th April 1H71, Xo. IS. 

I have the honour to inform you that my examination of tho 
pearl banks commenced at Pauinben on the 22nd ultimo. Previous 
to this day I was engaged in attendance upon Mr. Robertson, 
the Harbour Engiueer, and Colonel Farewell, &c. I am happy to 
say that since that time there lias been a long continuance of 
favourable weather, and I was on the afternoon of the 21st enabled 
to nearly complete the work. Captain Richardson’s report of the 
20th February will have already prepared Government for the 
failure of those pearl banks which were thought so favourably of 
last year, and I regret that my late examination has proved the cor¬ 


rectness of Ills surmises, and that at present there is not the slightest* 
prospect of a pearl fishery taking place on the coast of Tinnevelly of 
Madura for some years. On arriving at Paumben on the 22nd of 
March, 1 at once proceeded to two of the banks off that place. I 
devoted to these all the forenoon, but found no oysters. The 
banks were covered with weed and some KUakoi. It being 
late in the day when 1 finished, I decided to pass by the 
rocky ledge off Mannauli Tivu, which had been examined 
previously, and proceed to tho westward, and the next morning 
examined the large bank off Keelacarry. On this the 
divers found a very few oysters—now and then one only, 
never moro at a dive. A patch of rocky ground off Valinookum 
point was next examined, upon which three pearl outers were 
round. From this we proceeded to another bank off Nalla Tanni 
Tivu ; this proved to be quite bare. Having duties at my office. 
which required attention, 1 went on to Tuticorin. 

The banks off Tuticorin and Vypar os follows were next examin¬ 
ed successively :— 

Cruxian Par. —On this a very few oysters were found. Kooda 
Par. —.Some oysters. Koorichanthoiidoo Par. —Some oysters. Van- 
the coo A roopagum Par. —Blank. Alankan Par. —Blank. Yair par 
Kariar Par, Davce Par , Fernatidoo Par, and Padootha Marican 
Par. —When these last four banks, were examined by mo in the 
early part of 1800, a largo quantity of young oysters of about a 
year old were found. These seem to have remained over the 
succeeding year, but have now nearly disappeared. I remained 
hero for some hours; but, although oysters to a limited extent 
were brought up, still the quantity was so very small that these 
banka may bo considered to havo completely failed ; the buoys 
were anchored in different parks, so that no place escaped inspec¬ 
tion. There wore a large quantity of dead pearl shells of about 
two-and-a-half years of age, and tho stones brought up showed the 
remains of the byssus of those oysters that havo died. St. Patrick’s 
Bank off Mookoor. — I arrived on this bank at 7-30 a.m., and 
having placed a buoy in its northern edge, worked across it until I 
came to the south and then to the west. It is a long rocky patch, 
extends from east to west; tho canoes in company, and in signal 
communication ; a few oysters were now and then reported, in no 
lace did we get moro than three at a dive, and oftener none, 
’hose found were about three years old. Soram and Barnacles 
wore found intermixed, the latter almost always adhering to any 
ovalors that were brought up ; in fact, this bank may be considered 
also to have failed; it corresponds to one known to us as the Vypar 
l\.*riar Par, but by reason of its distance from shore it is seldom that 
it can be found by the native marks. After leaving this bank, I 
o.une upon two small patches of rocky ground a short distance to 
the west. On these some oysters were found similar in age to those 
on the larger bank, Yeerathce Coodamathu Par, RajavooJcoo Chippi 
Sothieh i Par , Sahithoo Coodamathu Par, XadooJcoodaamthee Par, 
and Poxloo Par. —These five banks are situated off Pinnacoil and 
are all joined together, the names by which they are known being 
merely to distinguish them from others off that place. When 
examined in 1800, a considerable quantity of young oysters were 
found, aud I was then induced to be hopeful regarding them. The 
banks have since been inspected by Captain Richardson, who has 
reported adversely, and my examination has proved the same. A 
few oysters (about twenty) were found, not sufficient to be of any 
value U Government, and that after spending two and-a-half hours 
on it. On that part called Nadookooaamathe Par and Poodoo Par 
the divers brought up a good many of one year old, but intermix¬ 
ed with Soram. 

Kanava Par and Kadian Par.— On these also were a few oysters 
mixed with Soram and KiLakoi. 

Chowdee Par. —This bank was first found by me in 1869. T?pon 
referring to my daily diary of that period I find the following 
remark :—“ This is a large bank ; the Parmandady c a ll s it a now 
one. On this found a good many oysters of 1. 2, and 3 years oil 
age . The divers brought up six and ten at ft dive. This bank seems 
to have been thought more favourably of by Captain Richard¬ 
son mid Mr. Longley than by myself, as the fact of its having 
oysters of three different ages on it at one time would be sufficient 
to dissipate any hopes of it ever being valuable that I might other¬ 
wise have had. I certainly never expected it to yield even a ama.ll 
fishery, and am not surprised at the oysters having now almost en¬ 
tirely disappeared. I have devoted ft good deal of time to its exami¬ 
nation, and returned to it again to try it with the dredge. This 
brought up no oysters at all, but it was nearly covered with old 
shells, stones, weed, &c. Had there been oysters in even a mode¬ 
rate quantity, it would assuredly have brought up some. Regard¬ 
ing tlio position of the bank there is no doubt of this, as my 
former compass bearings were again found correct. At the ex¬ 
amination the divers now and then brought up a few ovsters of 
three years of age, and a number of pinna shells with tne pearl 
oysters byssus still adhering, and to which Barnacles were also 
attached. Almost all the dead shells had Barnacles adhering. 

A aria Caroovai Par.— On this bank only a very few pearl oysters. 
Velangoo Caroovai Par .—We drifted to and fro over this 
with a canoe ahead and astern, keeping the driver working, but no 
ovsters were brought up. Coodamathee Par and Sd/than 
| Par were both bare. The large Manapad banl\— The position 
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of tlus bank is, as I have previously stated in my reports, unfavour¬ 
able for the pearl oysters, although, like all other rocky beds on 
the coast, a small number will always be found on it. I have 
now again passed several hours, sending the divers down in differ¬ 
ent places. A very few oysters covered with Barncles were 
brought up. A buoy was placed in the centre, and the two canoes 
and myself worked first over the western end then to the east¬ 
ward, the divers going down every one hiuidred yards or so. in 
some parts the quantity of large Barnacles seem almost to cover the 
whole bottom, some alive and others dead. Manapaudoo 
Par. —This is only a patch of rocky ground with sandy parts run¬ 
ning in and out. A good deal of Soram was found. Sandiamarun 
Pood it ha Par. —Some Sorain and dead shells, Samlama 
Covil Poodiiha Par.— One oyster found. Poodoo Par. —Blank. 
Poondotta Par. —This is a very extensive bank. 1 spent some 
time oil it, but found no oysters. Koothadiar Par .—Three oysters 
found with Soram and Kilakoi. 

Thdayiram Par. —A very large bank. The divers brought one 
oyster of nearly five years (in which was one small pearl) and 
four others of different ages, and a quantity of Soram. This was 
after spending three ana-a-holf hours ou it. Athumbot/ioo Par .— 
Two oysters found. Pathari • Par. —Blank. Passco Par. —Three 
oysters found. Keclat hu Par. —Blank. Thus completed the ex¬ 
amination of all the principal banks and of 11 the patches of hard 
ground that we have found by the lead, which in some cases have 
proved only coarse gravel: the result is very unsatisfactory. There 
seems to be an absence of even the presence of spat, some of 
which was generally observed m different places in former ex¬ 
aminations. As far as 1 can judge the prospects of a pearl fishery 
are as bad now as they have been at any time during the past 
eight years. The fact of a fishery having been fully expected in 
the ensuing year leads me to think thut Captain Richardson was 
perhaps oversanguine, having had little experience with pearl 
oysters. The finding of n few made him think more favourably 
of the banks than lie would have had, had he gone through my 
repeated disappointments, having been over the ground and 
satisfied myself that the divers have slated the truth by using 
the dredge on such banks which Captain Richardson seemed to ho 
doubtful about. I am confident that oysters do not now exist 
except in very small quantities, perfectly iiisullicient to be of any 
value. There are many things to oe considered before recommend¬ 
ing a pearl fishery, first of which is the quantity of oysters. A 
bank to pay for fishing must contain so many oysters that at least 
five hundred divers can go down as often as possible and 
detach not less than from fifty to one hundred at each dive. 
This must be kept up from daylight until 2 p.m., andt hen 
for several days in succession. It will thus bo seen 
that to permit this a bank must bo thickly and completely 
covered. I learn from the divers that on no bank examined last 
year did they get more than ten or fifteen at a dive, and very 
seldom that number. The »S. S. Margaret Northcote is in good 
order, both in hull and machinery. The Engineer at present engag¬ 
ed is a good, steady, willing man. The Guard Boats Pearl and 
Edith are now in dock, and will bo re-coppered during the south¬ 
west monsoon. The aquarias are also in good order. The oysters 
placed in them during tlie cold weather are now all dead. A re¬ 
arrangement of the light must be made before they can be again 
used, the room, as it is, being far too dark to permit the growth 
of vegetation required for the existence of animal life. At present 
there is no vegetation on the glasses, although some of tlffe tanks 
have been full of water for months. The Board of Revenue, in a 
late Proceedings, seem to think that there is good reason to doubt 
the truth of the statement of the divers, &c., on the coast. I am 
quite at a loss to know what object could bo gained by their giving 
us fylse intelligence, and cannot think that such is the case. 1 am 
quite sure that the Jadi Tala wan would not lend himself to any 
such deception. Regarding tho employment of a European diver, 
this I might be desirous of should there bo a reasonable prospect 
of a pearl fishery at an early date. I am fully convinced that lit 
present the work can be done well and truthfully with the natives. 
This opinion I formed long ago, after haVing had some years’ ex¬ 
perience with European divers. The Ceylon Government have now 
discontinued them. In a pearl fishery it is diflierent; then a 
European diver is useful, and he can be employed profitably. 
The diving apparatus, so far as the helmet and pump, are in good 
order; but tne air-tubing and dress being of Indian rubber, are 
unserviceable. The strong south winds which have now set in 
prevent further work being done. Should it be possible, I shall try 
and look at those banks that were left; but, as they have already 
been examined by Captain Richardson this season and fotuul 
bare, it is unlikely that I shall be able to report anything more 
favourable. 

- 4 — 

From the Collector of Tirmevdly ; to the Acting Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue , doled 5th June 1871 , No. 281. 

In reply to the Board’s Proceedings, No. 2075, dated 19th 
May 1871^1 have tho honour to inform you that oysters must bo 
five years old to be fished, and we have none more than three 
years old; there cannot therefore be a fishery in 1872. The 


subject will be reported at length with referenco to another 
Proceedings now under reply. 

The Board regret to learn that on further examination of the 
pearl banks on the oo&st of Madura and Tinnevelly by Gaptaiu 
Phipps, and of tho banks about Paumben by the Oollector, there 
appears to be not the least hope of a successful pearl fishery for 
some years to come. In his second letter above recorded, the Col¬ 
lector states the reason for there being no probability of success this 
year. It will be remembered that in the latter part of 1800 and be¬ 
ginning of 1870, Captain Richardson, then Acting Superintendent, 
carefully examined the pearl banks south an*westward of Tuti- 
corin nearly as far as Cape Comorin, and reported* favourably on 
banks At Vypar, some ten miles from Tuticorin, on some large 
hanks off Man&pnd, formerly reported blank by Captain Phipps, but 
where large numbers of oysters wero found by Captain Richardson 
and of hopes of a fishery ou the banks of Tnohendur in 1872. In 
continuation of this report, Captain Richardsonf submitted the re¬ 
sult of further examination of the banks north-east from Paumben 
to Tuticorin. Off Paumben, in the direction of Manaar, oysters 
were found, but not in quantities likely to yield a good fishery. 
Off Moosel Island, and in another spot four miles to the south-west, 
promising patches in sufficiently deep water were discovered, 
which it wus hoped might extend ana be readv in three or four 
years; and duo south of “ Uppu Tanni Tivu ” wfiat was described 
as the richest and best bank on the whole coast, on which wero 
found oysters 34 years old, some with well-fonned pearls in them, 
in fathoms o? water, was named St. Patrick's bank, and a con¬ 
fident hope was expressed that these four or five extensive patches 
would yield a lucrative fishery for four consecutive years, from 
1872 or 1873. Tho result of Captain Phipps’s examination in 
March and April last is as follows :—From the banks off Vypar 
and Tuticorin nothing can be expected. At St. Patrick's Bank a 
few oysters, but not moro than two or throo at a dive wore found, 
and this also is considered a failure. The unfavourable opinion of 
the banks off Pinnacoil, entertained by Captain Phipps in 1899 and 
endorsed by Captain Richardson, is again confirmed by tho former. 

Tho position of Mannapad is thought ununited to pearl oysters, 
though a few may always be found there. From the “ Chowdeo 
Par” bank, reported well of by Captain Richardson and Mr. 
Longley, Captain Phipps novel* expected even a small fishery, and 
has no hopes of its being over valuable. Captain Phipps concludes 
that Captain Richardson was over-Hanguino, owing to his want of 
experience of the*difficulties and disappointments attendant on the 
pearl fishery, and that tho prospects of success are as unpromising 
as they have over been for tho past eight years. Tho Collector 
states that there are no grounds whatever for supposing that sys¬ 
tematic poaching on a largo scale is curried on by the fishermen, 
as there arc* no oysters of sufficient age to produce pearls; and con¬ 
curs with Captain Phipps in thinking that there is no cause to 
doubt tho statements of the divers and others who have nothing 
to gain by giving false intelligence, or to suppose that the Jadi 
Palawan," who has a direct interest in tho Government fishery, 
would connive at any wholesale poaching. A further report is 
promised hv the Collector with reference to another Proceedings 
of the Board?* It is presumed that this refers to their Proceedings 
of the 5th May last, No. l,8fK), to which no reply has as vet been 
received, and in which the Board, before submitting their I’roceed- 
ings 1o Government, requested the Collector’s opinion as to suf¬ 
ficiency of Captain Phipps's explanation regarding the large quan¬ 
tities of shells discovered on “ Nalla Tanni Tivu.” The Board aro 
glad to loam that the vessel Margaret Northcote is found so woll- 
suited for tho purposes for which it is used. With referenco 
to tho Order of Government of tho 12th May 1871, No. 834, an 
application for employment as a diver has boon made by a European 
who is recommended by the Muster Attendant, and tho Board aro 
in communication with" tho Collector ou the subject. 


INDIAN FISHERIES. 

ON “ PISCICULTURE'’—INI) OTHER “ CULTURES.” 

When I commenced a perusal of that minute, announcing tho 
birth of an infant department, 1 fully expected to find a batch of 
new nurses for tho euphonious stranger, and which, in blunt phra¬ 
seology, I do call a loans not urn;, or “ monster ’’—to whose first ex¬ 
istence, even tho senile guardians of Pupliian hygiene have been 
summoned—witfi many, many more of fine ‘‘professors,” and 
“ poor performers,” whose spoilt charges have only brought them 
“ill-fame!” 

But to my fishes : and in spite of tho Anglo-Indian fashion “ not 
to care a brass farthing” for Nature, only for rupees, I exactly 
reversed tho motto, and made it my code (1 am proud to say), and 
to my peculiar mind I even preferred a tree, a flower, or a fish, to a 
billiard hall, a racquet hat, and have passed most of my youth in tho 
wild society of Indian fauna and flora; and, in fulfilment too of tho 
above-named Anglo-Indian fashion have grown grey in my pur- 

* 2nd February 1870. <». O., 28th June 1870, No. 057, Revenue De¬ 
partment. 

t Report of lth May 1870. in G. O., 13th July 1870, No. 1038, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. 
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finite, without one offer to carry them out in the interest of the 
State. 1 never played game-keeper to Capuam grandees, or presented 
folios of forest sketches to their queens I 1 always love my fishes, 
my flowers, and my beasts and birds, very much more than " tuft 
hunting." The solitary task set to poor Dr. Day on the Malabar 
chores, malgre all his zeal and qualifications will only result in a 
drop or two of practical knowledge in the interests of piscatory im¬ 
provement, and even if he live to a patriarchal age and die in 
narneaa then, of what general use to the whole vast Empire will 
be the names and breeding placos of the “ Malabar Fishes ?”■—all 
long ago fully known and understood by the subtle and sable 
fishermen of that ilk. Had even the learned doctor, all the horns, 
hands, and eyes of a Hindoo divinity, he would nover in mortal 
life-time accomplish tho whole Bay of Bengal, of which the Coro¬ 
mandel shores are but a fringe ; and again, unless this piscatory 
employ4 of Government knows the dialects of the races of Bengal, 
ana .something too of the fishes they consume, their names and 
habits, how large will be the fruits of “ dabbling in the water!” 
Not only is Lower Bengal fertile in choice and abundant scaly 
sp ecies/but the great rivers and tributaries of Upper Bengal (Assam 
and the N. E. Frontier) teem with little-known myriads of “ watery 
inhabitants." The upper Burrumpooter, and its sister tributaries, 
and contless back-waters of unknown sources, all abound in the 
beautiful forms of Indo-Chinese type, mostly elegant in shape and 
colour. A portion of them so delicioua»th&t, as old Dr. Hamilton 
says in his well-known travels on that frontier (speaking of the 
se'ntooree fish), that wherever it was required to form a sanitarium, 
tho first thing would be to introduce this species as an attraction 
to visitors and settlers. I can fully vouch for its super excellence 
—it will rank with British turbot; as to its abundance, I have seen 
the entire rocky or pebbly fiooring of a great rapid for hundreds 
of yards paved with them, 2 or 3 deep, as my canoo shot like an 
arrow over their backs. The scanty fishery consists of an occa¬ 
sional fling of his rude casting net, by some wandering savage. 
The net is made of wild rhea fibres, weighted with pebbles : such 
on a larger and better finished scale is the great casting net of the 
Assameso boatmen, who sometimes venture into those upper 
waters to catch this highly-valued delicacy, for barter in grain 
and salt with the villagers of the low country. I said “ venture,” 
for without fire arms these canoe men are liable to bo killed or 
kidnapped by the man-stealers and man-destroyers of the surround- I 
ing tnbos. Night being the only time of fishing, torches are used to I 
attract the sentooree, and I lmvo seen from 10 to 20 of various I 
weights come up in the pockets of tho net, after such a fling into a 
black pool at tho tai of tho rapid, while our canoo danced in the 
eddies, and drifted into smooth water as wo slowly removed the 
spoils from the meshes. 

Wluit grand shoals, too, in those remoto rivers of the lively and 
carnivorous lndo-( fliiucso barbel, growing to 23 pounds weight, 
and supplying cartloads of good “ for a common man.” And what 
glorious giants of the Afacroceplndus and Mvyalcpis Cyprius occa¬ 
sionally much larger than man, and all fine eating ; and what hosts 
of smuller fishes, herbivorous, and evidently grazing on tho weed 
o'ergrowu rocks and boulders of tho depths f By the time good 
Dr. Day lias travelled in the footprints of Ilamilt'oit-,‘Griffiths, and 
Wilcox, our black fellow-subjects will, at the present, enlightening 
pace if wisdom, have learned to prefer the concentrated forces—seal¬ 
ed up in those tiny porcelain pots from Australian laboratories—to 
all the fishes of Inaia; tho bulls, and the goats, and the fowls of 
this over-populous part of the world will have “ gone the way of | 
all fishes, in spite of the new Agricultural Department ;— Corres¬ 
ponded Times of India . 


SILK. 


Sericulture. — I wonder if one, or any or many of the new-born 
departments know Saturnia Atlas (an old friend of mine ; indeed 
one of tho oldest). Tho family resides in Bengal, and in tho 
Central Provinces, and some of its members havo settled elsewhere. 
I »nder a high patronage”(as a young human acquaintance worded it, 
after a successful debut during the silly season at Capua), I have 
always wondered that British skill and machinery (the interloping 
article I mean, not tho official) were not turned to u product, 
which frequently commands more than two shilling? a yard on tho 
spot from tho rude native loom, I mean, of course^ tussur silk. On 
tho dark rainy nights, if you dwell among green groves, as I do, 
you have only to leave a lamp in front, of an open window, and 
you will attract some of the beautiful spinster JSaturnia* in search 
of males; and I have a peculiar lure which, when I walk into the 
verandah, entices these gorgeous images to settle on my hands and 
feet, and I catch the most desirable to becomo mothers of 
tussur — i. e.j to lay as many eggs as possible. I have ztzyphus zujuba 
tree just now covered with eggs, and I gathered many fine cocoons 
therefrom early in the soason. I have seen these cocoons 
hatched in London spontaneously after several months’ im¬ 
murement at sea by a sailing ship ; and it will be doubtless pos¬ 
sible to introduce the worm into other countries. The moth is a 
glorious insect, especially the female with transparent mem¬ 
branaceous windows in her wings ; and so has the male, but he is 


smaller and not so inconspicuous. The Gouda of the Central 
Provinces wander about the jungles to collect the cocoons, and 
sell them at the frontier markets to the silk spinners-I have some 
twilled fabric of this kind, purchased at Bhagulpoor. which cost 
me 2s. 3 d. per yard—surely a rate to tempt English enterprise. 
The worms of Assam, Eria and Moonya } are of larger proportions 
-—magnificent lepidoptera we may call them : for the moths are 
like gaudy birds 1 This quality of silk is greatly prized and very 
limited in manufacture, being chiefly confined to the families of 
opulent landholders who pass on these fine silkdoths from genera¬ 
tion to generation ; the fabric is very thick and strong, and tho 
more it is washed the more glossy and supple does it become. 
These cloths are rarely to be purchased, but may be sometimes 
obtained in barter among the backwoods of Upper Xssftju. 


OsTKEocuT.TunE.—Very long ago it struck me forcibly that 
within a few days’ steam of Calcutta or Bombay, we could make 
such a marine paradise—with villas, and saline baths, and boating, 
and ponds stocked with, and Crustacean and bivalve delicacies, 
and crystal aquaria, with all manner of algco and other vegetation 
floating, as would attract invalids anfl idlers. Newest in my mind’s 
eye is the Cliilka Lake, a spot where at some future day there 
will he a noble harbour of refuge—the only point in all tne Bay 
of Bengal where such a work could be established. There the 
oyster of civilized man breeds and multiplies; also at a few other 
small coast stations. This oyster is not the giant creature of the 
Andamans, which lives in a Van 1 * of soup plates, but the real soft 
and slippery conchoid. Off Tranquebar I met with the real living 
representative of his Euroneon prototype, and from that greasy 
mudshoro obtained such a pleasing surprise as I never dreamed of, 
and what could be easier than to transplant him to a quiet and 
salubrious bank at Chilka, where artificial food might be tried to 
increase his bulk and render him a useful addition to the natural 
invigorations of a marine sojourn ? 


PUBLIC WORKS.—RAILWAY. 


NEEMUCH RAILWAY—SURVEYS FROM INDORE TO AJMERE. 

RESOLUTION TUT THE GOVERNMENT OK INDIA. 

Simla, 3rd November 1871. 

Since the ovdera of the Government of India were given for tho 
preliminary surveys for a railway betwoen Indore and Neerauoh, a 
contract has been entered into for the construction of a railway from 
Agra to the Sambhur Salt Lake, with a view to extension to.Ajmcro 
and Nusseerabad, and the project for a railway from Khundwa to 
Indore, after careful preparation, extending over two seasons, has been 
so lar matured as to permit of advertisements being issued, inviting 
tenders for the execution of the works which include a large bridge 
over the Nerbudda Ri\cr, and the ascent of the Vindhya range to tho 
plateau of l Vntral India. The country between Indore and Neemuch 
has been also examined in a thorough manner, and each of the six 
alternative routes, which have been surveyed, possesses some charac¬ 
teristic advantages. The Government of India have ascertained that 
no unusual physical difficulty will he enoountered en any of the sug¬ 
gested lines, and have now to docide which route will best meet the 
teal wants of tho Native States which will be traversed. This may 
absorb some little time, as the interests of Beveral Native Chiefs are 
effected according as ono or other of the several lines examined may 
bo adopted, but thore appears to bd no room for doubt that tho lino 
should pass southward, from Neemuch to Mundesore and Jowra, 
whatever location be preferred south of the last-named placo, and 
that the present season should bo taken advantage of to locate tho 
line finally between Neemuch and Indore, so that the designs and 
estimates may be got out during the rocess of 1872, to admit of the 
commoncomont of work in tho cold season pf 1872-73. 

The three survey parties which have been engaged on the country 
betwoon Jndove and Neemuch are ready to commence operations, and 
the Governor General-in-Council, therefore, determines that one 
party shall proceed at once to locate the line between Neemuch and 
Indore. It may bo expected that by the time the party has done 
this as far as Jowra, the general direction of the line between that 
place and Indore will have been settled. The only instruction that 
it is necessary to give is that a ruling gradient of 1 in 160 should bo 
adopted. If this should make it expedient to abandon the existing 
rood which, in the preliminary survey, it has been found possible to 
follow by using a gradient of 1 in 100, a separate alignment should bo 
adopted, but every endeavour should be made to carry tho line in 
the vicinity of all important places. His Excellency in Council i« 
desirous that the road should not be abandoned without full and 
sufficient reasons. 

The other survey parties should continue the investigation from 
Noomuch to Nusseerabad, in order to ascertain the best line on 
which through oommunio&tion may be made. The general direction 
of tho examination will be due north from Neemuch, and the exist¬ 
ing road though Chittoregurh and Sanganeer probably indicates the 
lino which will bo best suited for a railway, bnt the country should 
be examined in a searching manner, and, if deviations from the di¬ 
rect line are thought to be desirable, they should be reported on. 
As to the precise direction of the line north of Neemuch, the Gover- 
nor-General*in Council will be glad to receive a full expression of the 
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opinions of the Agents in Central India and Rajapntana, and requests 
that they will also make known their views to the Superintending 
Engineer. His Bzoellenoj in Council farther desires that the need¬ 
ful communications may be made to the Chiefs of the Native States 
likely to be affected by the proposed railway, so that any representa¬ 
tion they may wish to offer os to the direction of the line may be duly 
heard, and evory assistance may be extended to Mr. Miller and his 
staff in the prosecution of the surveys. The Agent for Central India 
should, without delay, make known to the Chiefs concerned, the in¬ 
structions now issued for the final marking out of tho lino botweou 
Neemuoh and Jowra. 

Certain merchants of Nyanuggur have solicited that the railway 
may be' diverted through that small bat thriving town, which is 
believed to be situated too far to the west, and in too difficult a 
country to bo readily accessible by railway from the neighbourhood 
which it is now proposed to examine. The Superintending Engi¬ 
neer will, however, visit Nyanuggur, and will report on tho feasibi¬ 
lity of complying with tho request of the inhabitants. 

Tho Govornor-Genornl-in-Councit bolioves that there is less doubt 
concerning tho towns to be accommodated between Nceinuoh and 
NusBcerrvb&d, than there was oil tho lino between Indore ami 
Neemuoh. The rosulb of tho preliminary investigation should be 
prepared and submitted at an early date, to enable the Government 
to pasB orders, aud His Exoollenoy-m-Council trust that the centre 
line of tho wholo railway from Indoro to Nussoerabad may bo per¬ 
manently Btakod out during tho working reason of 1871 72, so tUut 
tho estimate may bo takou out on the final line during tho recess i»f 
1872. Tho Superintending Engineer will bo guided by tho name 
general instructions in tho prosecution of tho further surveys as 
were issued to him for tho section between Indoro and Ncomucli. 

Tho section botwoon Ajmcre and Nusseorubcd will bo adopLod to 
the Agra district, or the Htijaputana Huilwuy, and Mr. Furuivall will 
submit tho estimates for this section as soon as ready, but us a 
distinct sub-division of the Sambbur aud Ajmere division. 

The Govorimv-General-in-Conneil is much satisfied with the re¬ 
sults of the short Rnason's work between Indoro ami Nooinuch ; a 
great length of trial lino has been run in a very short spaco of time 
and the results obtained rollout great credit on Mr. Miller and iho 
ollleers* namod by him, and afford evidence of much intelligence 
combined with rapidity of execution. 

* I Ml Ti.vumn fT.tauUsn.unt Firelsaco, It. E., Kxce. Eugr. 

Ini Duimkih.... ( Ml . ,( Atl(liSi AskL lo.^tv. 

, I Lioutemiul J. Diiiul.iB, It iO., Rxer. Enur. 

4,,1U •» . [ „ A. ii. Bonliiu.lt. E., A&hl. Knur. 

.'<nl ,, .... Mr. J. M. IOmju. Eugr. 
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NOHTON’S TUJJli WELLS. 

From the Cottcdy of Nellorc ; to the Actiny Secretary to the Board 
of Keren tea, dated 8th February 187 /, No. ,'iUt. 

Advrhting to Proceedings of Hoard, dated 3rd May 1870, No. 
l^.l.'tl, I have the honour to subjoin a report on the working of 
Norton’s Tube* Wells by Mr. Williams, late of the Department 
Public Works, and now Manager of the Muni, ip.il OlJieo at 
Nellorc. 


From W. C. WILLIAMS, Sty., Manaaer, Miyd Office^the 
Collector of Nellorc , dated Oth February I >71, Xo. 80. 

In continuation of my Nos55, dated lltli t > *toln-r 1870, on tho 
subject of Norton’s Tube Wells, and being since supplied with tho 
gutta-percha required therein, I now beg to submit tho report 
called for by the Board of Revenue in their Proceedings dated 
10th November 1870, No. 6564. In the month of July last I 
received three of Norton's 2-inch Tube Wells, with a set of 
driving apparatus frryu Mr. Master, tho then Officiating Collec¬ 
tor of the district, and put them down in different locali¬ 
ties whore water for drinking purposes was most required. 

Tho first was put down at Nabobpett, a l(3-feet well, on sandy 
soil, with 5 feet water in the tube, thte second at Fattekliunpett, a 
16-feet well, on sand and late rite soil, with 'J feet water 
in the tube, and the third at Subadarpett, a 20-feet well, on sand, 
laterito, and mud soil, with 12 feet water in the tube. The wells 
in tho two first localities worked very favourably for a few days, 
and produced a good supply of drinking water, when suddenly the 
pumps refused to work; on examining them I * found that the 
valves were not air-tight, owing to the gutta-percha strips attached to 
them being destroyed, substituted tanned hide, but failed to produce 
tlie desired effect; the third well I could not work at all, owing 
to the same defect in tho pump. Since being supplied with fresh 
gutta-purcha and tho valves of the pumps made air-tight, I got the 
two first in working order, but failed with the third, owing to, I 
think, either from the great depth or the extreme density of the clay 
which prevents free percolation. I intend drawing this up and 
giving it another trial in another locality. The driving apparatus 
supplies every requisite, but ‘the driving down of the tubes is 
most laborious (particularly on compact soils) ; it requires three 
able men at each rope’s end attached to the monkey, who ought 
to be relieved every now and again; thus working, with the 
assistance of u smith, it occupied me two hows in driving in tuul 


fitting up each of the small Vella, and three hours the large. In¬ 
dependent of the defects in the pumps I found that the screws of 
the tubes aro not turned out with sufficient exactness, and tho 
threads more or less of the whole of them injured, thereby making 
the coupling portion of the work most difficult and imperfect. In 
no case did I succeed in getting the screws (male ana female) to. 
butt. Each of tho two wells, now in working order, produce with 
easy pumping 132 gallons of clear water per hour of a metallic 
taste. Tho Hoard's Proceedings No. 6604, forwarded with docket 
No. 3163, is herewith returned. o 


From the Acting Sub-Collector, to the Collector of Cuddapah, dotal 
Gurrumcondah, 17th November 1870. No. 413. 

In reply to your docket No. 253 of J uly 28th, 1870, requesting 
mo to report, after trial of Nortons Tube Wells, I have the honour 
to state that I concur generally with tho opinion expressed by 
Mr. Boylo in his report of July* 19th, 1870. The tubes were put 
down iu only two places. The first was in tho bed of the stream 
running to the east of the village of MadanApally, near 
which water is ordinarily found at tho depth of about 20 feet. 
The tubes were easily driven for about 15 feet, after which they , 
apparently met a bod of clay, and driving became difficult. They 
were, however, finally nut down to a depth of 22 feet, but no 
result could be obtained. My own impression is that the clay 
had so completely stopped up tho holes of tho lower tube, that 
tho water could not porcolate. No forco pump was sent with 
tho wells, and it was in consequence impossible to cloar them. 
Water was poured down tho tubes, and pumped out again and 
again, but no result followed. During tins pumping, tlie top of 
the pump broke clean away from the body. The iron where it 
broke is excessively thin, and is quite unable to stand any ordi¬ 
narily rough usage. A new pump was obtained from Cuddupah, 
mid the well tubes taken up and put down in the bed of another 
stream to tho north of Madanapally. Here water was obtained at 
about a depth of 10 feet and Unwell freely from the pump. The 
general depth of tho wells near Mudnnnpally is from 25 to 3o feet, so 
that the well tubes would not bo of much use iu the town itself. 

I did not find the same difficulty experienced by Messrs. Doyle 
mid Arundel in screwing tho pipes home. Before using them [ 
had the screws thoroughly cleaned out with the apparatus sent 
with the pump, and easily screwed them home with tne help of u 
little oil. The tubes were taken up by putting on the clamp, and 
then lifting it up by levers. No uilheulty whs experienced in 
withdrawing them. I consider that ordinarily the service* of a 
skilled mechanic would be necessary for driving and fixing tho 
pumps. It is not without a reason that a suggestion is made at 
tho end of the prospectus, that when a well cannot be successfully 
made, a guinea a day, with man’s expenses and railway fare, 
should generally meet tlie case. Had it not been that Mr. As¬ 
sistant Engineer Brickwell was at Madanapally at tho time the 
experiments were made,arid'gave his advice and manual assistance, 

I do not think we should have succeeded in setting up the pumps 
at all. I sltftuld have made more experiments with tho wells had 
I seen any prospect of their being of any practical uso in this 
part of the country. The small depth from which they draw 
water (without the aid of a bucket and valves) renders them far 
less useful than they might otherwise be. The pump handles are 
far too short, and tlie pumps generally seem too weak to last long. 
The wells and apparatus navo been returned to C-uddapah. 1 
enclose a memorandum of the charges incurred by me, anti request 
that the amount may be remitted. 


Submitted for the information of the Board of Revenue, in 
continuation of Mr. VansAgnew’s letter and enclosure recorded in 
Board’s Proceedings dated 26th September last, No. 5862. 


From the Collector of Kurnodi, to the Actiny Secretary to the 
Board of Itcrenin , y dated 0th May 1871, No. lo6. 

With reference to the Board’s official memorandum No. 703, 
dated 18th July 1870,1 have tho honour to inform you that I 
have experimented on the Norton Tube Wells within tho town of 
Kurnool with tho following resultTheso tubes lire so small that 
j they are onlyjfit for supplying water for drinking purposes, mid 
' that in smalt (fuantities. For irrigation purposes they aro useless. 
Iu this district water is not generally found near tho surface, and 
during tho hot season it has to be sought for at great depths, and 
as the water sinks gradually, the tubes have to be driven occasion¬ 
ally deeper. These tubes were driven into the dry bed of tbo 
Tungiibudra with success at tho time the town supply from the 
Irrigation Canal had ceased. But the constant use of them 
| has damaged them, and ng Attempts have been made to stoal 
them, I have been obliged to have them removed. In 
any case they would have to be removed, as the freshes conto 
down the river. It would be useless to keep them without tho 
driving apparatus, and at best they con he only looked upon as 
j temporary contrivances, but valueless when a large and plentiful 
i supply of water is required. I have had applications to sell them, 
j If the Board would fix h price, and let inc dhpoee of ay many as 
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I cun, and allow mo to return the remainder with the driving 
apparatus to Madras. I think that would be tho best course to adopt. 
I regret the delay that has occurred in replying to the Board’s call; 
it is owing to my having sent a pump with driving apparatus to 
Gumbum, where many changes of Head Assistant Collectors have 
been made. A pump was sent to Mr. McCarthy before he tried to 
put it down; Mr. Gnbble was put into the appointment, and was 
not at Cumbum for more than a few days. Then Mr. Turner 
succeeded, and his attempt to drive the tube down to water was 
unsuccessful. The driving apparatus was all that time in Cumbum, 
and I had to wait till J had it returned to me lately by Mr. Turner. 


From tin * Acting Colt "tor of Chingleput ; to the Acting Secretary to 

the Board of /{>• venue, dated Sydapet, 12 th June 1871, No. 

With reference to Board’s Proceedings, dated 3rd May 1870, 
No. 2931, four Norton’s Tube Wells, with two sets of driv¬ 
ing apparatus, were supplied from the Public Works Stores 
and Work-shops. Mr. Crole having expressed a desire to 
exhibit those wells in each of the talooks of the sub-division, 
three, together with a set of driving apparatus, were forwarded to 
him, only ono being retained for experiment by the late Acting 
Collector. Although several trials appear to have been given last 
year to the one well retained by the Collator, the result of the 
experiments was not recorded by Mr. Blair. 1 mu informed, how¬ 
ever, that the tubes were sunk in four places ; first, in this Cut- 
cherry compound, where no water was reached after driving near¬ 
ly 30 feet. The well was next taken to the Home’s Garden’s 
Cutcherry, and, after one unsuccessful trial, water was reached at 
27 feet, but the supply was both scanty and muddy, and censed 
after some days’ pumping. The tubes were again removed 
at the end of last year to the race course, where, I am in¬ 
formed, the attempts were again unsuccessful, boring being stopped 
by rock. Reporting second-hand is not satisfactory ; but from all 
f can gather, the failure of these experiments arose from sinking 
in unsuitable places. Mr. Barter particularly mentions in his 
pamphlet that the wells can only raise water when there is water, 
and if the soil admits of boring, and cannot perform impossibilities 
or pierce rocks. I found this last to be true to my cost at Ching- 
leput, when I tried last year to sink a tube well of my own for 
several successive days, and at twenty different places in my com¬ 
pound. I always came on rock at about lo or 20 feet according 
to the undulation of the ground. At. Homo’s Gardens, when Mr. 
Blnii; reached water, had the well been sunk a few feet deeper 
when the, supply van short, the result might have been different. 
When there is water, and the strata admit of sinking the tubes, 
there can bo no question that the wells nre a success, as shown by the 
oneVink by Mr. (’role at Chingleput, and which 1 Imve often tested 
myself. I am going to try the one well still lying here at the 
Police huts at the Yallur Bait-pans ; when there a fortnight ago, 
the men complained bitterly to me of the straits they are put to 
for sweet drinking water in tho hot weather ; the soil will, I think, 
allow of the tubes being sunk. I enclose copy Qf.Mr. Grole’s 
report; at paragraph 11 of it, he correctly estimates, I think, the 
chief value of these wells as being for raising drinking water in 
crowded localities. The Sub-Collector, after experiments in dif¬ 
ferent parts of his division, has left the three wells supplied to 
him in the Government garden at Chingleput, and the local fund 
topes at Mamundur and Monamai; at the first place for public in¬ 
spection, and at the topes with a view’ to watering the young trees. 
Mr. Crole is not satisfied with these pumps, which he considers 
very inferior both as regards fittings ana workmanship ; 1 think, 
however, unskilful handling may have had something to do with 
the breakages. lie wishes to be supplied with another pump 
(pump only, not tubes) for use at Mamundur, the ono sent having 
broken as* described by him ; 1 beg that his request be complied 
with. Tho cost of the experiments in the sub-division has 
amounted to Rs. 9-7-0, and l now request that this sura may be 
sanctioned from the “Land Revenue Contingencies.” I have direct¬ 
ed the despatch of one driving apparatus to the Superintendent of 
Public Works and Stores Workshops, as required by the Board in 
their official memorandum, No 703 of the 18th Julv last $ the other 
will be returned as soon as the experiment alluded to at paragraph 
5 of this letter has been tried at the Police huts, Vallur Bait-pans. 

From the Acting Sub-Collector ; to the Acting Collector of Chinglc- 
put , dated Afamundur, 31s< March 1871, No. 202. 

With reference to Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
l()th November 1870, nnd numbered 0/594, I have the honour to 
give you the results of my experiments -with Norton’s Tube Wells. I 
As you are aware three were sent to me. The first one I sank at 
the second attempt, (after bending the tubes) through a bed of 
uuarlz, flint, anti chalk, 20 feet thick, into a bed of coarse sand. 
This was in the Government Garden at Chingleput. The percola¬ 
tion being free, it works as well as can be expected of a small 
tube. 1 must add, however, that besides the bending of the tube, 
it suffered many other mishaps. In spite of the greatest care, 
parts of the head split off, as if composed of crockery ware instead 
of Knglish iron work, I next tried another in gravel with a 9*15 bed 


of decaying rock below. After going down 25 feet, we were stop¬ 
ped by harder rock, and withdrew the tabes which were bent. I 
afterwards sank this same tube through sand and a bed of verv 
stiff May, 19 feet thick, into fine sand which was reached at a depth 
of 2d feet This brought us a little below the bed of the neigh¬ 
bouring river. This was in the Local Fund tope at M&mun- 
dur. After an extreme amount of labour in withdrawing, test¬ 
ing, re-fitting, and re-driving the tubes, and pumping for 
several days on and off, with no result, the water suddenly sprung 
up the tube, and is naw standing 19 feet deep in it, that is 14 feet 
from the sucker. The head of this pump also behaved in the same 
way as the last, and is now, though patched, a complete WTeck. 
I should be much obliged for another, as this pump will be very 
useful in watering the young trees to be kept in stock in the* above 
garden for the other topes and avenues on that side of the Madur- 
antakam talook. I had intended the third well for Conjeveram, 
and drove it in the compound of the Talook Gutcheny during 
a visit paid to the place m December lost, leaving instructions to 
pump on till water came, it had been driven 28 feet through 
sand and clay. On my re-visiting the place in February, I found 
that the result was only the smallest quantity of very dirty water. 
1 tried in another part of the compound with like results. Tho 
failure in this case is attributable to the springs at that end of 
Conjeveram being very alow and weak. I subsequently attempt¬ 
ed to sink the same well in the Local Fund tope at Guduvan- 
cheri on the trunk Road. It was found impossible to drive it 
beyond 14 feet, owing to its meeting with a sort of whitish, 
reddish rock. It was then sent down to the sea coast to the 
Bocal Fund tope at Manami, on the bank of the East Coast Canal, 
and, on the 19th instant, was sunk in sand, and an abundant 
supply of water, slightly brackish, was found at a depth of 18 feet. 
Having determined to allow it to remain there for the present, in 
order to water the young trees, I directed the despatch of tho 
driving apparatus to you via the Canal on the 21st instant, in obe¬ 
dience to the request contained in your Nos. 534 and 7(11, dated 
respectively 28th July 1870 and 25tli October 1870. In all cases 
it was found necessary to use the sand filter. Without that, tho 
pump invariably became choked up, and the little water that was 
obtained prior to its ceasing to draw was muddy and gritty lo a 
degree, entailing of course great wear and tear to the sucker. Tho 
workmanship of these wells is so very inferior as to preclude any 
prospect of the successful introduction of tho present Jcind. They 
would not last anv time in ordinary use by Natives. There, 
is also a patent defect in the length of.stroke and of the 
handle. The screws are ill-fitted, which very considerably 
weakens the tube in driving through stiff soil. None broke 
with me however. On the other hand, the driving apparatus 
with the exception of the smaller keys, is well made. Tho supply 
of water, where the springs are free, would be ei^igh for house¬ 
hold consumption, and if a stronger and more uscrul wall could be 
supplied for, say, Rs. 40, its introduction would be a great boon in 
many localities where unhealthiness is, with reason, traeoable to 
the contamination of the sources of water supply by surface drain¬ 
age. Little Conjeveram is such a place, and the Municipality 
might do worse than try some in suitable localities in the streets 
ns public wells. For irrigation purposes, they are mere toys and 
wilUiever be of the slightest use. J. have to apologize for tlm 
dcMj which has takon place in snbnntting this report. It has re¬ 
sulted sobly from my desiring not to give any opinion until I had 
convinced myself by personal inspect^n of the probablo value of 
these wells in their suitability, or otherwise to this part of the 
country. In conclusion, I beg to inform you that an expense of 
Rs. 9-7-0 has boen incurred in driving, repairing, and carrying 
about the tube wells, and to request that you will obtain the sanc¬ 
tion of tho Board for the disbursement of tho amount. 


From the Collector of South A root ; to the Acting Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, dated Porto Novo , 28th February 1871, No. 60. 

With reference to Board's Proceedings, No. 2931, dated 3rd 
May 1870,1 have the honour to forward copy of a letter from my 
Sub-Collector, reporting the result of the experiment made 
at Virdachelliim with Norton’s Tube Wells. The well had 
previously been tried in the vicinity of my own office at 
Munjftooopiim. Water is readily procurable all over the place and 
at no great * depth, but it is difficult to get it free from saline 
matter, and it might have to be put down fifty times within a 
fixed area before good water would be secured. 

-- + - 

From the Acting Sof>-Collector ; to the Collector of South Arcot , dated 
Virdachdlum, 8 th February 1871, No. 65. 

With reference to your official memorandum, No. 1,158, of 
23rd November 1870, forwarding a Norton’s Tube Well for experi¬ 
ment in this place. I have the honour to report the result of 
several experiments made by Mr. Roberts, as recorded by him. 
“ The Norton’s Tube Well was first sunk in my compound, the 
“ level of which may be 30 or 40 feet above the river oed. The 
“ well was driven to a depth of 20 or 21 feet, but for the last few 
11 feet the ground was so hard that the driving was very slow, no 
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“ water was obtained. It seemed as if after the red soil was passed} 
“ the tube had entered a hard clay and sand formation. It is 
“ called Namakatti. It looks like stone, but is easily broken by 
“ flinging one piece on another. The tube was next sunk in the 
“ Outcherry compound, but at 0 or 8 feet struck rock. A third 
“ experiment was made on the north bank of the river Manirauk- 
“ tanadi, but though there was plenty of water it could not be 
“ raised. This was due, I believe, to the choking up of the ori- 
“ fices in the tube, as the ground there is regur or black soil, 
“ with very hard red soil or stone beneath. The tube was mink 
“ about 20 feet, the last portion with great difficulty. A fourth 
“ experiment was made in the river bed and a copious supplv of 
“waterwas obtained this morning, lflth December 1870. The 
" tube wqp sunk to a depth of about 10 or 11 feet. But the water 
“ had a bad odour. The soil was all sand. I also tried it near 
“ a pond in my garden, but it struck rock at about 2 feet depth.” 

“ On the road to (Juddalorc, about two miles out, there is a well 
“ If) or 20 yards deep. The top of the wator is 18 yards from t hut. 
“ of the ground. At. this depth the well will not work. But in 
“ the red soil of the tolook water is generally found only at this or 
“ greater depths, so that 1 think the tube well is not suited to this 
“ talook, for it cannot work iu the black soil which also prevails 
“ hei*e.” As desired iu paragraph 2 of your memorandum, tne driv¬ 
ing and other apparatus and the well, Ac., are returned in charge 
of a peon. 


From the Acting Collector of Trichinupofy ; to the A (tiny Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, da <:d 15)//< May 1871, No. T12. 

With reference to the Proceedings of tho Board, under date the 
10th November 1870, requesting mo to report on tho result of tho 
experiments made with Norton’s Tubular Wells, I have tho honour 
to state that I had two experiments made in grounds reclaimed 
from the old P’ort ditch at this station, in these experiment*, the 
tubes were driven of com so with ease, but in the hrst tho point¬ 
ed end of tho pipe chanced to strike on a stone, at a depth of about 
18 feet and- had to be withdrawn. On the other occasion, the pipes 
were driven to a depth of 22 foot. When water was obtained, it 
was, however, of a very muddy and dirty description, and the 
quantity raised though with much exertion, owing to the short¬ 
ness of the stroke, was ludicrously small. On two other occasions, 
when the wells were attempted to be driven on the dry beds of pad¬ 
dy-fields, the clay proved so tenacious and stiff that the pipes could 
only be. driven above 0 feet, and in both instances had to be with¬ 
drawn. 

I was present also wlfen two other experiments were made with 
wells belonging to the Municipality, both of which were also 
failures ; one owing to the stiffuess of the clay, and the other to 
the tube having chanced to hit on a boulder beneath the surface. 

I am, therefore, ofjjpinion, that these wells are, not adapted to this 
district, although m sandy and more porous soils they may doubt¬ 
less prove useful. 

Froui the Collector of Madura ; to the Actiny Secretary to the Board 

of Revenue, dated 1st February 1871, No. 30. 

With reference to ihe Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 
No. 307, dated 21st January 1H71, 1 have the honour to state that 
the Norton’s Tube Well was tried close tj the bank of the Vijmi 
river, but the experiment, was a failure, and the tuWfe had to ne 
extracted by digging it out of the ground. • 


From the Collector of Malabar ; to the Actiny Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue , dated Vytry , 1st December 1870, No. 300. 

With reference to the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 
dated 10th November 1870, No. 0304, T have the honour to inform 
you that the large Norton Tube Well was tried near the 
beach at Calicut, but that with the exception of bringing 
up at first a few buckets full of water it proved an 
utter failure, owing apparently to defect in the pumping appara¬ 
tus. In this case water was reached at leap 10 feet. Another trial 
has been made with one of the small wells which has been placed in 
an open well at the new market place, the well being boarded over. 
The object of this is to ascertain whether the pump will stand regu¬ 
lar use, and it has not yet been long enough in use to admit of a 
decision being arrived at. One great objection is, that it is neces¬ 
sary first to pour water down before the pump will work, a process 
which destroys the advantage that would otherwise arise from the 
certainty of the water brought up being certain to be uncontaminat- 
cd. It is proposed to try some of the tubes in Wynaad, and Major 
Kennedy has undertaken to do this as soon as the effect of the 
monsoon has so far ended as to admit of the value of tho tubes in 
searching for water being fairly tested. On the whole the wells do 
not seem to be adapted for any useful purpose in this district. 


From the General Superintendent of public Works Stores and Work¬ 
shops ; to the Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dotted 
Chepauk, 14 th November 1870, No. 924. 

With reference to the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 
dated 20th September 1870, No 5802, requesting my opinion as to 
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the general character of the work mansh ip of Norton's 

Tube Wells, I have the honour to state that, having 
examined the pumps in store, I have not found anything 
defective either in material or workmanship. There w 
no doubt that lightness of material was one of the objects aimed 
at by the Patentee in the construction of these wells for the sake 
of easy and ready transport, and if care is taken to select proper 
ground for putting down these wells, avoiding rocky soils when¬ 
ever practicable, there will be little danger of damage or breakage 
to them. In fitting the tubes they were takqp promiscuously, and 
I found that they screwed on easily and without any difficulty. 
In mv several experiments with these wells, I found no difficulty 
iu bnnging up the water after a fow strokes of the pump, and 
although the water obtained was at first muddy, it became clear 
j after a few gallons had been discharged. It is immaterial if the 
screws do not butt closely when fourteen out of nineteen threads 
are screwed on, the tubes are well put together and ft little white 
or red lead puttey should be used at the joints in order to make 
them mr-tiyht. The failure of Mr. Arundel to raise water during 
his experiments is possibly owing to the puttoy not having properly 
1 been applied to the joints, and thus allowing air to leak into the 
; tubes. It is rather surprizing that so many as six men should be 
! required to raise a monkey 81) lbs. in weight,' with tho additional aid 
• of two pulleys Attached to the lifting gear ; a little stretching and 
greasing or the ropes ’and oiling of the boss of tho pulley 
would have overcome any resistance offered by both. 
These points I have noted are very often overlooked, but if 
attention is paid to these matters, the wells would be found to 
work very satisfactorily. 

In May 1870, the Board requested the Superintendent of Public 
Works Stores and Workshops to despatch to tho Collectors* several 
of Norton’s Tube Wells for experiment. Tho letters above record¬ 
ed contain the replies of several Collectors to whom the wells 
were supplied. 

Malahau.—T he Collector of Malabar reports that the large well 
was tried oil the bench near Calicut, hut proved an utter failure, 
apparently owing to a defect in the pumping apparatus : water 
was readied at a depth of less than JO feet. A small well was 
, placed in an open well in the market place. The only objection 
to this experiment is said to he that water must he first pumped 
, down the tube which neutralizes the advantage the time well 
would otherwise possess of ensuring the water pumped up being 
free from surrounding contamination. Major Kennedy is to make 
further experiments in the Wynaad, but the Collector thinks that 
on the whole these wells are not adapted to any usefid purpose in 
' the Malabar district. 

(.Judd An ah.—I n the Cuddanah district a thorough trial was 
given by the Sub-Collector, the Head Assistant, and Assistant 
, Collectors. Complaints are made by all these ollicers of tho 
, faulty construction and material of the pumps. The screws are 
reported to be not accurately fitted, tho valves not air-tight, 

| and the interior of the tubes are found to get choked up with clay 
and grit. Til almost every case the failure was due to the 
pump coining, in contact with tenacious clay or rock: and Mr. 
Boyle reports that after repeated and prolonged efforts nothing 
but a muddy dribble of water wits obtainable. The Head Assis¬ 
tant reports that when water was obtained it had, though clear, 
a nasty metallic taste. Mr. Boylo stated, moreover, that tho 
labour of driving in tho tubes is moat severe, three men at least 
I being required to each of the two ropes. 

Nelloiik.—T he experiments made by Mr. Williams, late of 
Department Public Works in the Nellore district, gave much the 
! same result. Two wells put down in 10 feet wells in sandy and 
| lateritc soils worked freely and well for some days, but failed 
then owing to the valves not being air-tight. They lifted 132 
gallons of clear water per hour, but it had a metallic taste. Tho 
third experiment was a failure owing to the tube being sunk in 
clnv. 

Kurnool. —The Collector of Kurnool reports that the wells 
are too small to be of any uso for agricultural purposes: 
and, os water is obtainable generally only at groat 
depth in liis district, these pumps are not likely to be 
generally used with success. A good supply of water was, how¬ 
ever, obtained by sinking a well in tho Toongabuddra river after the 
town supply from the Irrigation ( ’anal had ceased. Permission is 
1 required to sell ay many of the wells as orp wanted—some having 
been already applied "for—the rest to be returned to Madras 
i with the driving, apparatus, and the Board approve of these 
proposals. They find from a letter of tho Collector of Malabar, 
recorded in their Proceedings of the (5th July 1808, that the then 
selling price was as follows :— 

10 fret well and pump ftxwl. £ ft 

Ifi ... .. 7 

20 ... ... .S 

2A ... .» 

ao.i 2 

plus about 30 per cent, as delivered at Madras. The Board 
resolve to request (lovernin ent to authorize the Collector to dispose 


* Malabar, Cuddap&h, Godarery district, South -Aroot, Madura, Madras (Colleo• 
tor). Do. (Sub-Collector), Trioliliiopuly, Coimbatore, Nellore. 
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of tJie wells now at Kumool at not less than half the cost thus 
estimated. 

CmNOiiEPUT.—The Collector of the Chingleput district states 
that success did not attend three attempts made, one in the Collec¬ 
tor’s Cutcherry compound, where water was not obtainable at a 
depth of 30 feet, nor in Home's Gardens,where at a depth of 27 feet 
water was raised, but scanty in quantity and muddy, and the supply 
ceased after a few days ; an experiment made on the race-course 
failed in consequence of the tube coming in contact with rock. 
Mr. Barlow, however, asserts from personal experience that where 
the soil admits of these wells being driven, and where there is 
water, they are a complete success. , The Sub-Collector complains 
of defects in the fittings and workmanship, and though his experi¬ 
ments were not altogether successful 1 , request that another may bo 
sent, as it will be very useful for watering the trees in the Ma- 
maundur tope and in other nurseries, and thinks that the tube 
wells will answer well where springs are free and the soil not rock 
or clay. II«* thinks that larger sized wells would prove effective 
in crowded localities where the object is to get water free from 
the impurities inherent in the surface soil, but that they are use¬ 
less for irrigation purposes. The cost incurred in the sub-division, 
viz., Its. 0-7-9, is sanctioned, and will bo debited to Land Ilevenuo 
Contingencies. 

South Aucot. —The Collector says there is no difficulty in get¬ 
ting water anywhere at no great depth from the surface, the only 
difficulty is to get it free from saline matter. The Sub-Collector 
says, water cannot be raised where the ground is hard mid rocky, 
and that the wells are not suited to the sub-division as water is not 
generally found at a loss depth than 18 foot in red soil, and the 
wells wjll not work at all in the rogur or black soil. lie found 
that on the banks of the river, where there was plenty of water, a 
well would not work, owing to tlio choking of the orifices of the 
tube with black soil and stones. 

Tiiioiiinopoi.y. —Two trials were made in the old Fort ditch at 
Trichinopoly. In the first, rock was struck nt a depth of 18 feet: 
in the second at a depth of 22 feet water was arrived at, hut it is 
said to have been “ ludicrously small in quantity and very muddy 
aud dirty. 

Coimhatork. —The Collector of Coimbatore reports very favour¬ 
ably on the wells sent to him. One was found to answer very 
well in a spot above the water spread of the largo tank on the 
Fothnnoor road. The Collector says the pump is easily worked 
by hoys, and does not consider the workmanship defective : lie 
thinks that a greater length of stroke is required, but suggests that 
the. failure reported by Mr. Hoyle in the Cuddapah district may 
have been due to the. tube having been strained and wrenched in 
putting down, and to have been not due to faulty workmanship 
nor material. Three large pumps have been sent to the Collector 
since this report was received. The result is not known to the 
Board. 

Minimi.—The only trial which seems to have been made in 
the Madura district is said to have been a complete failure, and 
the tube had to he dug out. The cause is not staff'd. The Super¬ 
intendent of Public Works Stores, to whom n reference was made 
in consequence of the unfavourable comments on the machinery of 
the wells, states that these latter are not defective in workman¬ 
ship or material : the lightness was no doubt one of the chief 
objects aimed at in their construction; and therefore they cannot 
he expected to have the same strength as greater weight would 
give ;'*but he reports that no difficulty was found with the screws ; 
taken at haphazard they fitted sufficiently, accurately and can bo 
made airtight by the use of a little red or white put toy at the 
joints, and that it is immaterial if the screws do not butt closely, 
provided 11 out of If) threadbare screwed in. Further that by greas¬ 
ing and stretching the ropes, and oiling tho boss of the pulley, re¬ 
sistance will he overcome, and that it is not intelligible that with 
such precautions and with proper management six men should he re¬ 
quired to raise a monkey only 89 lbs. in weight with pulleys and 
lifting gear attached. The Board do not attach much importance to 
the very unfavourable reports received from districts where the tubes 
have been forcibly driven into rocky ground and thick tenacious 
clays : here they naturally failed, for, as before remarked in the 
correspondence on this subject, the wells cannot be expected to 
perform impossibilities, but the result of these trials is to confirm 
the Board in their opinien, that under favourable uicumstances, tho 
wells nro a success ; if they arc used only in soft soils containing 
water at a moderate depth they achieve all that is expected, but 
in rocky or tenacious clav soils they are of no use. Sunk in ordi¬ 
nary pot wells and worked by a crank and wheel attached to the 
head of the pump, instead of the lift handle with which they are 
sent out, they raise water free from impurities of the drainage 
surface in quantities sufficient for domestic or farm yard purposes, 
hut not for irrigation. They would also be of great use in districts 
like Kumool, or the Gimtoor portion of the Kistnn district, in a 
time of drought, if used in the sandy beds of rivers, water-courses, 
and other siu table places. 

-♦— 


IRRIGATION REVENUE REPORTS OP THE NORTH-WBSTERN 
j PROVINCES FOR 1869-70.. 

Wr have before tin a series of these reports for former year** and are gkf 
to find so great an improvement both in the form and substance of the pre¬ 
sent one. Tho old reports always contained a good deal of xaloabLs Infor¬ 
mation, but it was thrown together without order or arrangement Even the 
want of a title-page, though not a great thing to complain of Hu indicative 
of carelessness as to the appearance of the reports; while the want of a table 
of contents, and the jumbling up of tabular statements with the text, were 
material defects. These have now been remedied. There is a full and clear 
table of contents *, thflbext can bo read continuously, and is properly divided 
into chapters and sections; and the tabular statements have been pot to¬ 
gether into an appendix. But it is in the Chief Engineer’s review of the 
proceedings of the year that the greatest improvement has taken place. For¬ 
merly, this was a very short and evidently hurriedly written document. 
And vet it is to this review, written by the chief responsible officer and head 
of tho department having full command of materials, that we look 
for a complete review of ihe operations of the year, and a detail of tho 
more salient and important points in the working. It is here we naturally 
look for u statement of the financial condition of the whole system of works 
—for n com}uirison of tho working of tho various canals—for a mention 
of the chief administrative charges. This information was not given in 
the former review's, hut is supplied us in the present one. This review is 
very clear, full, and complete, and so arranged as not only to ensure this 
completeness now, hut to secure it in future provided the same admirable 
form he adhered to. 

The operations of tho irrigation Departments now extend through every 
portion of these Provinces lying north of Allahabad. Taking llrat the 
main portion, the Doah of the Canges and Jumna, we lind the uppermost 
portion of it--tho valley of the Dhoon—watered by small canals. There 
the eastern Jumna Canal and the grout Gauges Canal, taken off from the 
two rivers at the points where they debouch from the hills, water the greater 
part of tho laud lying between them us far down as Cuwnpur; the new 
Lower Ganges Canal, starting Ironi the river not far from Anoop-Shulir, will 
complete tilt; irrigation of tho whole Doab down to the very junction of the 
rivns at Allulmbad. The Agra Canal, leaving the Jumna noar Delhi, 
will water the traet lying between the right lunik of tho river and foreign 
territory to a little, below Agra. Further down in the saino direction expen¬ 
sive surveys have been made for eanals in Bmulclkund, where a system 
of irrigation from roserioirs already exists. A complete system of new 
irrigation work has been designed for the whole of the great suh-Hima¬ 
layan traet of Rohilkund. One huge canal will be taken off from the river 
Gauges ut one extremity, another trom the river .Surdah at the other extre¬ 
mity ; while there will be some seven or eight smaller canals between the two 
When complete, the canal system of these Provinces will be by far the 
finest in tho world. Even now there is hardly any, if any other system that 
can compare with it in extent or magnitude. It includes the largest and 
finest canal in the world—the great Ganges Canal. 'Pile following ligures 
will enable an bleu to be formed of its “extent and magnitude.” 

The Xnviglio Grande, the great canal of Northern Italy, has a length of 
32 miles, and carries 1,800 cubic feet of water pier second.' The Muzza, the 
largest canal in Italy, is 24 miles long, and carries 2>052 cubic feet of water 
per second. The ordinary summer discharge of tho Thames at Staines is 760 
cubic feet per second ; of the Severn below Gloucester, 650 cubic feet per 
second. The length of tho Ganges Canal (main canal aud branches) is 054 
mile* • it has 3,000 miles of minor channels for the distribution of the water, 
ami discharges about 0,000 cubic feet of water per second. The Eastern 
.1 n iiiii.-i Canal has a length of 130 miles, with 000 miles of distribution 
channels, and a discharge of 1,000 cubic feet per second. Turning to the 
report, we lind that the capital sunk in the whole system of works, up to 
the end of the year under review, 1800-70, was in round numbers £2,800,200. 
For the greater pail of this, £2,407,000, was on the Ganges Canal. On the 
new Agra Canal .£101,800 have been spent. The Eastern Jumna Canal has 
cost only £194,570, but it was constructed under specially favourable eircum 
stance*. 

'Pin* character of the seasons during the year 1809-70, was not a favour 
able one forffhe canals. “ The two crops, autumnal and spring, aro usually 
dependent to u great, extent on the same rains, but the year under review 
was abnormal in this resjx-ct. The rains were long delayed and fitful. The 
people fresh from tho exprience of a year of drought, were apprehensive and 
eager for water. The consequence was an area under avtvmnal irrigation 
greater by 18,0(18 acres than the unprecedented area in tho precoeding years 
of drought. Hut eventually, at the very close of the monsoon, the long-de¬ 
ferred rain cume down in copious showers, extending even into the month of 
October, and the sowings thus propitiously made were brought to a maturity 
by seasonable showers in tlie spring. Artificial irrigation was surpersedecl, 
ami n plentiful spring harvest secured by the natural rain of heaven. The’ 
result was that the area under canal irriga ion for the spring crop was less by 
370, 1 000 acres than the area in the similar season of 1808-09.® " 

The area irrigated during the year was 1,089,073 acres, less l»y 362,245 
acre* than the area irrigated in the year of drought 1868-09, but greater 
by 106,283 acres than the area irrigated in any other year. “ Tho revenue 
results, considering the season, arc satisfactory. The gross receipts, though 
5) lakhs less than in tlm preceding year of drought, were nearly 4 lakhs 
greater than in any other year/ The gross income for the vear was 
Ks. 25,09,792. Tho nett profits for the year were Ks. 13,67,036. This gives 
a returnof a little over 5 per cent, on the capital sunk. This is direct in¬ 
come. If an allowance for enhancement of land revenue be made, the 
profit* rise to 8 2 per cent. Besides “ tho capital sum includes the expen¬ 
diture on surveys for new works, and the construction of the Agra Canal 
from which no return is at present derived or derivable.* Inasmuch os the 
above return has passed the 7 per cent limit, which the Government has fix¬ 
ed as that for reproductive works, it is satisfaetoiy. But there Is no doubt that 
the returns will greatly oxceed tho above. The Eastern Jumna Canal, which 
having been long established has got over the troubles which always attend 
the infancy of a canal. And has got its system of distribution thoroughly 
completed (always necessarily a slow process), now returns 23 per cent on- 
its capital. There is no reason why the Ganges Canal, from which tho main 
bulk of the irrigation revenue is derived, Bhould not gradually come up 
to the Eastern Jumna Canal standard. It mav perhaps never attain 
quite to it, for the cost of construction was relatively so much greater—Ks. 
4,000 per cubic foot of discharge, while on the Eastern Jumna it was only 
Ks. 1,200 per cubic foot. And with its greater volume the cost of mainte¬ 
nance must always be greater; the repairs on such a canal cannot be trifled 
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wfth i but that greater volume will also gfv»it greater relative Irrigating 
power.. Every oubfc foot of water on the Eastern Jumna Canal gave this 
year a revenue .of Ea. 600, while ou the Ganges Canal it was only Rs. 400. 
Thus then there Is a proved capacity in the water to give 60 percent more of re¬ 
venue. The preeent charges of maintenance are large because the cost of repairs 
la heavy, H being wisely determined to put the works into a stole of thorough 
efficiency, to place them beyond all risk of damage. But this Item of cost 
will diminish. The working charges on the Eastern Jumna Canal fall at the 
rate of 27 per cent, on the gross revenue, those on the Ganges Canal at 49 
per cent Supposing the working expenses on the Ganges Canal to be SO 
per cent on the gross revenue, and tho revenno to Increase by 60 per cent as 
we have shewn It can, the present gross income Ming Rs. 18,91,300, we 
should have an income of, say, Rs. 27,00,800, with an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 8,00,000 leaving a net surplus of Rs. 19,00,000. Tin's 
would be a return of about 8 per cent oil the capital. Wo think this even below 
the mark. {Taking tho above return for the Ganges Canal, the profit on all the 
works on the whole capital sunk would be 8*5 per cent. We fully expect 
that these works will pay ten per cent, and more. As noted before, the gross 
income of the year is Rs. 25,69,702, while the net inconio is Rs. 13,67,035, or 
only a little over 50 per cent of tho gross income. Thin is very low. The 
remarks we have made above portly account for this. But the charges for 
direction and establishment seem very high. Doubtless it would not do to 
under-man the running canals. But on the Rohilkund Canals wc find there 
is a deficit of Rs. 44,333 on this very amount ; the figures indeed are rather 
startling — income Rs. 25,269, maintenance charges Rs 13,645, establishment 
Rs. 69,602. This is stated to be duo “ to the largo establishment employed 
in carrying out extensive surveys for new works.” But surely tln-so 
charges should be placed primarily against the enpu-d of those new works ; 
at nil events placed to capital and not charged against current revenue. 
This deficit on the Rohilkund Canals is also attributable to water-rate not 
being charged now on the irrigation from natural streams. Tho loss in about 
Rs. 50,000 a year.. A legislative enactment is needed for this charge, or better 
still, the substitution of tho newly-designed canal irrigation for the stream ir¬ 
rigation, which does not pay tho Government and kills tho people. It is to be 
hoped tho Snprcme Government will expedite tho passing of the new 
Canal Bill, and make haste to sanction the new canals in Rohilkund. 

Tho great bulk of the revenue is derived from tho irrigation of land. On 
tho Gouges Canal 93 per cent,., ou the Eastern Jumna Canal, 95’5 per cent 
on the Rohilkund Canals 94 per cent of tho revenue comes under the head 
“ Irrigation.” The water-power, which is enormous, being on the Ganges 
Canal a lone equivalent (u 30,000 horse-power, seems to be but little utilized, 
and gives n poor return. On the Gauges Canal it brought In only Rs. 20,637, 
or 1’09 per cent of tho whole revenue ; on tho Eusteru Jumna Canal Rs. 
6,005, or 1-14 per cent. Outlie Dlioon Canals, however, the mill rent 
forms 36 per cent of the whole revenue. The navigation returns are also 
very small. On the Ganges Canal they form only 1*78 per cent of the 
whole. The figures under this head are worth giving. The gross Navigation 
Returns were Rs. 33,795, but the net only Rs. 3,125. As noted in the report, 
“agross revenue of Rs. 34,000 from 350 miles of navigable chattel, passing 
through the most fertile tracts of the l)oah, and running into u unvigahle 
river, is very inadequate.” It is true that there are some drawbacks to 
navigation m this canal, ofrring to the lowness of the bridges on the lower 
branch. Ami during the year under review, the long closure was detrimental 
to tho interests of navigation ; but then such closures must always take 
place on irrigation canals, and must always lie detrimental to the navigation 
of them. But to us tho struggle with which navigation is conducted on this 
great canal, seems only to prove that ns the conditions of rflieienev and 
the conditions of construction on n navigation and irrigation canal arc 
opposed to one another theoretically, so practically their combination 
can never be found favourable. Tf to make an irrigation canal oa 
vigable also throws at all a heavy huithen on the returns, we say leave the 
navigation out. The drawbacks that are so much talked about do not affect 
the Ganges (.'anal much for that finest portion of its length, tho 180 
miles from Roorki to Allvgurh. Tt. runs through the heart of a 

fertile country and by great towns. What would be the traffic on a 
similar length of channel—tho breadth is nbot t 150 feet, and the depth 7 or 
8 feet—in Europe or America ? What is the vraffie on it hero ? Can it. ho 
that there is not much to carry ? Tho space at our command frill only 
permit us to touch on one or two points more. Tho prompt and full collec¬ 
tion of the canal revenue is a most important matter. Considering that each 
field irrigated has to lx* measured lip at tho eml of each harvest, amt tin- 
demand on it made out, and the collection made from each individual cul¬ 
tivator (more than a million and half in all probably), this is a matter of 
no small difficulty. It has been satisfactorily performed. We read that “out 
of a demand of Rs. 23,11,000 only Its. 4,300 needed to be remitted, and only 
Rs. 3,400 remained uncollected.” 

Of tho 1,089,673 acres irrigated, 104,610 acres were in sugar-cane, 708,857 
acres in cereal grains, and 130,895 acres in dyts, i. c., indigo chiefly. Tho 
increase in the valuable crops has been very great, as the following figures 
show :— 

Sugar. Rice. Indigo. Cotton 

1887-68 87,050 ... 97.807 . . 77,970 . 

1809-70.. 104,390 ... 117.508 ... 1.80,943 . 65,88a | 

This points to h great increase in the wealth of the agricultural classes. 
Going through the well-arranged appendix of tables and returns, we find 
many a fact worthy of note or discussion. 

Wo can only noto that wo see that in Zillah Mozuffurnnggnr, the whole 
area Is 1,054,065 acres, the cultivated area 703,549 acres, and the irrigated 
area 146,523 acres. Wo cannot see how the irrigation of this small propor¬ 
tion of the whole area can effect tho health of the whole population. 

At the end of his “ Resolution” on this Report, Sir William Muir 
offers to the head of the Department, Colonel Greathed, “ as well as to tho 
whole irrigation staff,” “ liis best thanks for tho able administration and 
zealous working of the Department in a year which, though not marked to the 
same extent by the care and anxieties of the one preceding, was yet full of 
busy work and laborious undertakings.” This seems to its to be praise well- 
deserved. 




THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
of Research on Indian Archaeology, History, 
Literature, Folklore, Ac., Ac. 

O N Friday, the 5th January 1571, will be published lnJSombay. the first number 
of a Monthly Journal of 32 pages, demy 4to, to do called THE INDIAN 
ANTIQUARY. 

THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY is intended aa a medium of communication he- 
twoen Oriental Scholars in India, Europe, and America, and a repertory for 
information on the Antiquities. History, Geography, Literature, Religion, 
Mythology, Natural History, Ethnography and Folklore of India and ad, joining 
countries, and will thus embrace a similar variety of subject* to the English 
“ Notes and Queries”—the plan of which “ Tho Indian Antiquary" will to some 
extent follow. 

The most eminent Orientalists in India, Europe, and America, it is expected, 
will become Contributors to the pages of this Journal. 

It will appear in monthly numbers of from 28 to 32 pages, demy 4to, in double 
columns. 

Subscription ns. 20 per Annum. This includes postago. 

As it ib not the object of the Prcucctois to inuke this Journal a paying specu¬ 
lation, the rate of Subscription will be reduced whenever tho number of Sub¬ 
scribers is such hh to allow of doing so. 

All Contributions intomlod to appear in the Journal and Books for Rcviow to 
be addressed to tho Editor. Mr. Duugiu-b, M.lt A.S., F.11,0.9. 

All Communications lelntivo to Subscription and business matters to bo 
addressed to the Mabaqkb, 8, Bell Lime, Fort, Bombay. 


AGENTS: 

Bombay: Thacker Vining St Co. I Madbah : 

Caicvtta r F. F. Wyman & Co. | Colombo: 

P oll SALE~At”L 00KMANJEK TAYEEDJEE’S SHOP, Near New 
Borah Musjitl, Bhendy Bazaar, Bombay. 


Kails 22 lbs per yard. 

Do. 28 „ „ 

Do. 40 „ „ 

Do W> „ „ 

Do 08 „ „ 

Fish Plates. 

Bolts and Nuts of all Sizon, 
Spikes or Dog Nails. 

Chairs. 

Points and Crossings complete. 
Jim (Vows. 

Screw Augers i in. to 2 inches. 
Shell Augers. 

Tipping Waggons. 

Lorry Wheels, 

Do. Frames. 


Steam Cranes. 

Hand Cranes* Large and Small. 

Wood Scrows, dillhrent Sizes. 

Sioum Barges. 

Patent Iron Block, Single, Doublo Olid 
Treble. 

Table Vices, Largo and Small, 
iron Chains i m. to 11 inches. 

Patent Dulls. 

Steam Pumps. 

Hands do, 
snow Jacks. 

Corrugated I ron Sheets of all Sizes. 
Civ>t lion Pipes 2 in. to 12 Inches. 

Iron of all Suits. 


ECONOMIST PRINTINC PRESS. 

No. 2, MA1MNK l.AXK KOKT. 


BXBCUTK9 

PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING, 

RITLTNG. NUMBERING, A PERFORATING, 

COPPER-PLATE AND WOOD PRINTING AND ENGRAVING, 

SEAL ENGRAVING, VELLUM ENGROSSING, DIE SINKING, BOOK¬ 
BINDING, MARBLING, Ac. Ac. 

Printing main tain made, kept on hand, amt procured to order. 

Mr. G. L F*. Connell is hereby authorized to sign for our Firm poi 
procuration. H. KNIGHT St Co. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTHS. 
HOTOGRARH KBS AND ARTIST’S COLOURMEN.— 
.Messrs. N. nud Co.’s views of Madras, with tho recont 

additions, now comprise the following. Taken on 12 l»v 10 Plates. 

Price 3 Ib«. each, or 30 Rs. per no/en unmounted. t 

Tho Cathedral. 

Tho Pier. 

Go\ eminent House. 

Munro Stntuo. 

Neil Statue. 

Club- 

Napier Brulgo. 

Budgorows and Top Boats. 

Vepery Church. 

Patchcnppah’s Hall 
Mew, House, Fort. 

Government Office, Fort. 

Tho Flag Stuff, Fort. 

Indian Well and Foliage. 

Panoramas nf tho Beach, tho Fort, and Bla^k Town, and a number of othei 
subjects not Hpecitlod. Also Views of Ootneainuml and all tho other stations of tho 
Neilghemos, Bangalore, Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Conjcvornm, Mysore, tho 
Pulney Hills, Tang ore, Madura, Ac. 

Photographs illustrative of nativo character m Madras, also Burmese, Nico- 
bnnnns, Andamanese, Ac. 

Detailed Catalogues of all tho above may be had on upplicution. 

Customers residing in uny part of India udiu have not nil opportunity of select¬ 
ing views for theihHelvcs may rely upon Messrs. N. and Co sending tho most 
interesting, when tho selection is eutiusted to them. 

Madras, April 1870. 


I he hurt. 

Mount Rond (2 Views) 
Ito^R)K)uium Station. 
Moorish Tombs. 

Thu Light Uoiiso. 
Memorial Hull. 

St. Andrew’s Church 
Moorish Mosquo. 
Partftsardy Pagoda 
Cocoanut Palms 
Date. 

Palmyra „ 

Arcm ,, 
Catamaran. 


TO STOCK BREEDERS. 

OATTLE FOOD PHOSPHATES. 

A s the remarkable degeneration in the Bone, Muscle, and 
Strength of the Indian lmrso (no matter how well bred), commences >» 
Uttro aud is entirely duo to tho grass, hay, and ooru given to tho Dam, being 
most detrimentally deficient in the Phospnatos of Soda, Poiath, Lime, Magnetite t 
and Iron, Pbivate Bsuf.dbhh are advised to add them Ui the food. A Maro in 
Foal will requiro ono ounce daily for ten months, and tho s&mo quantity till 
her Foal is weaned. _ " _ 

The Yearling will require one quartor of on ounce per diom, and tho two and 
threo year old Coni and Fki.lt, half an ounce daily, throughout each year. 

Tho Cattle Food Phosphates will cost twelve annas per pound for Horses, and 
eight annas for Cows—ready for use. 

For further information, address LlstTXKAlfl J. F. P0G60N, 

Aegnta wanted for Bombay and Madras, SIMLA. 
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VTOTICE is hereby given, that the Annual Anction Sales of 
Mysore Sandalwood will be held at the various Kothis ou the date* 
lielow specified:— 

Shlmoga Kothi., 13th Novemlxjr 1871* 

Saugur „ .. 27tli do 

Cowlldroog „ ... 13th December 
Seringapatam „ .. 4th do 

4 Hoonsoor „ ..18th do 

The quantity exposed for Sole will be 2 ,ooO candles (690 tons) more or loss* 

2. Copies of revised rules for Sandalwood Auction Sales con be obtained [Tee 
by application to the undersigned. 

* G. J. Va» SOMEREN, Captain* 

Bangalore, 6th October 1S71. Conservator of Forests, Mysore and Coorg. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 


rjiEN 


TEAK TIMBER. 

fDERS are invited for the supply of such quantities as the 


Company may roquiro for one year of woll soaaonod MOULMEIN —^ 
RANGOON TEAK TIMBER, in Square Logs, sound and Btrulghl, not less than 
12 inches square and 2') feet in length, to be delivered at the Company's Stores 
Depot, Byculla, at the rate of not less than botween 250 and .s0> tons jer month, 
commencing from the 1st day of January 1872- 

Specification nud form or Tender may be obtained on application at Llio 
Storekeeper’s Office, Byculla, Bombay. 

Sealed Tenders endorsed, “Tkndbii rou Teak Timdrh,” and which must 
spocify whether ofMoulmeln or Rangoon, and the rate per ton «>f 5'» cubic foot, 
dohverod at tho Stores Depot, IJyculla, will bo received by the Agent at the 
Company’s Offices, Elphinstonc Circle, Bombay, up to noon on THURSDAY, 
tho 30th November next. 

Tho person whoso Toiulor shall be accepted will be required to enter Into ft 
Ooutraot, nnd, for tho duo fulfilment of tho same, to find security amounting to 
10 nor cent, on tho estimated value of tho contract. 

The Agent does not bind luwsolf to accept the lowost or any Tender. 

Signed) W. WARDEN MOKICE, 
Storekeeper. 

Storct Office, Byculla, 11/A October 1871. 


NOTICE 

I B hereby given, that Timber Sales will tako place at tho Ghaut 

Depots of too Canarn Zilhih in tho month of Deccmbar noxt. 

2. Tho sale at the Ilullial Depot, in tho Soopa Tulooka, will commonco ou 
.MVu<cfuy,the 11th Docomber, nnd will continuo thero till tliu whole is disposed of. 

3. Tho side .it Yollapoor Depot, in tho Yollapwr Talooka, will commonco ns 
► oon as possible after the Ilullial Depot Is finished (about tho 3rd January 1872), 
and will bo oontlnued at the neighbouring Brunch Depots till the whole is sold. 

4. Tho salo it tho Katoor Depot, in the Hhcy Talooka, will likewise com¬ 
mence as soon as possible after tho Yollapoor Talooka sales are finished, nnd 
wdl bo coutinuod at tho neighbouring Branch Dopits till the whole is sold. 
r>. The pvobnblo quantity of Timber put up for Salo will bo as follows 


Soopa Talooka, Ilullial 
Yollnpour Tnlookn, Yollapoor; 

Depot . 

Sircy Talooka, Kutoor Depot 

Total.... 


Teak. 

Black- 1 
wood 

> Jungle- 
wood . 

Teak 

Poles. 
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8,0(12 
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j 175 

l,30f>| 


1,000 

| 474 

1,700 

1,400 

1 15 

! 40 

700| 

000 



ftu 

41 

In 

11 

850j 

049 



0,812 

7,401 

: 201 


2,850| 

_1 

2,029 

1,800 

474 


0. For any further information that mvy bo required apply to II, BianJiri , 
Esqnire, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Oanara. 

W- TEYTON, Mujor, 
Conservator of Forosts, Southern Division. 
Conservator’! Office S. Z>., Camp Poona, 26th September 1571. 


TIMBER SALE IN NORTH CANARA- 


'lU’OTICE is hereby given, that the undermentioned quantity 

of Timber, tlio property of Government, will bo sold by Public Auction 
,n November 1871, at tuo l’urts of Gustqawui.i.y, Cvuwau and Seb, 


akuhour 


(hmgawully . 

Cftrwur . 

beiashegur .... 


Teak best 
Southern. 

Black wood. 

Junglc- 

wuod. 

Firewood. 

Dato or Salo. 

! 

1 J 

1 l_ 

If 

1 8 

1 

i 

Candies. 

i 

Tons 1 


210 

1 

£43 

33 

• 

29 

5 

1 6 

~ih 1 

15th Nov. 

2,408 

4,843 

13 

10 

373 

859 

*158 : 

20th ditto. 



1 

! 9 


ditto. 

| 2,018 

6,066 

46 

39 

384 

873 

158 



The whole will bo arranged in convenient lots. 

Term 

On the day of salo tho buyer to deposit 15 per cent, of the purchase-money . 
The balance of sale price is due on or before tho 1st March 1872. 

All the lots to be removed from the Depot before tho 1st April 1872. 

Further particulars of Sale and Rules may lie obtained at the Offloe of the 
Superintendent of Timber Depot, Carwar. 

(Signed) W. PEYTON, Major, 

Conservator of Forests, 8, D. 

Constrvator’s Office, Dhanear , 20th Sejdember 1871. 

> copy.) . 

—.0. C. PARSER, Lieut., I. N„ 
Superintendent Timber Dopot* 


COMPTOIR D»E80OMPTB DB PARIS. 

T^EW FRENCH LOAN.— The sixteen Monthly Instalments fell 

Ai due on the First of each month, commendng from the 1st Anguftt 1871. 

The amount doe on each Instalment per 8 Franca Sente ia Ba. 1-14*1 43-108. 

The Coupons are payable on 14th August, 16th November, 14th February, 26tfs 
May. 

During the payment of Instalment, namoly, up to Slat October 1873, the Inter¬ 
est mil be paid on tho 1st August, November, February, and May, in order that 
the Coupons due may be received in port-payment of Instalments., 

Interest is payable on presentation of Stock Receipts, pending the arrival of the 
Stock from Paris. 

BOMBAY, 

SOLE IMPORTERS OF ALEXANDRE & SONS’, AND 
DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 


HARMONIUMS Manufactured for India, from lbs. 100 to Ra. 800. 

“ SYMPATHETIC” PIANOFORTEH, in solid Mahogany or Rosewood, guaran¬ 
teed for India, from Rh. 750. 

THE 4< INDIAN” SQUARE PIANOFORTE, in solid Mahogany, guaranteed 
for India, from Ha. 550 . 

BROADWOOD AND SONS’ PIANOS, from Rs. 300 to Its. 1,300. 

LOLLARD AND UOLLARD’S PIANOS, from He. 350 to Ha. 1,000. 


jPlANOFOF^TES FOF^ 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS REPAIRED AND REPOLISHED EQUAL 
TO NEW, BZ A STAFF OF EXPERIENCED EUROPEAN WORKMEN. 

Arrangements made for Tuning Pm nos hi/ the Half-Year or Year, Terms on 
application. 

SOUNDY & Co., 

PlANOFORTli SALOONS, 

BOMBAY. 


Holloway'a Ointment ami Pills. —Chest Preservative'*.—At all soasons of tho 
year lhu rate of mortality from diseases <)f tho lungH is very great, Holloway’s 
Ointment well rnbbod upon tho chest, aided by his 1’ills, arrests all mischief. 
These cleansing modiraracntH exercise a most salutary and rostorativo influence 
over the entire contents of tho pectoral cavity. Air tubes, nervos, blood vessels, 
and all other tissues feol the wholesomely potent power, more particularly in 
llioir thoroughly purifying both vonous and nroriHl bloinl by promoting thefroo 
circulation i»f air. Neither Ointment nor l’ilIs contain any noxious ingredient 
whatuvor, hut their halHannc nature nourishes rather than irritates tho 
system, and kindly subdues all untoward symptoms, tdlall is well once more. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
CULF. via KUEIIACHEE. 

Interchanging Cargo and Passengers at Buesora, to and from Bagdad, with the 
Euphrates and Tn/r/s Steam Navigation Company. 

rpHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
Under Mail Contiiac r with Government, will doepateh a 
steamer every 14 days to the Febsian" Gulf, touching at Kuiu hhk, Guadub, 
Muscat, Buirnxit Ahiiam, Linga, ii us hi hi:, Fao, Mauomkhah end Buwsohau. 

Bombay, January 1870. W. NIGOL & Co., Agents. 

IHE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, (Limited.) 


T 


Registered Capital—One Million Sterling. 

Paid-up Capital .£ 100,000 

c Reserved Fund . £ 40,000 

Head Office— MELBOURNE. 

The nndcrfiignod having been appointed Agonts, are prepared to grant Policios 
by Marino Insurance. 

Bombay 10th June 1809. J. N WADIA, SONS & Co. 


IJEE 


STAND All D LIKE ASSU11ANCE COMPANY".— 

Established 182G, 

WITH WHICH JS SOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 

An amalgamation haring been formed lietweon tho Standard L\fc Assurance 
Company and tho Colonial L>fe. Assurance Company, the business or tho United 
compauios wdl honceforth be conducted under the title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY- 

The annual revenue of the Standard Company is now upwards of £050,003, and 
tho accumulated funds amount to upwards of £3,600,000 sterling The new 
biiHinoss transacted during the post year amounted to the large eum of 
£1,375,090 sterling, tho corresponding premium amounting to £45,837 per onnnm. 

Moderate rates charged for residence in tho Colonies, Jqdia, and other plaoea 
abroad. . 

Local Boards and Agencies in Indio, and in all the British Colonies where every 
facility will be aiforded in the transaction of business, and where premiums 
may be recolvod nnd claims paid. 

Immediate reduction of promium on return to Europe, or other temperate 
climate, without medical certificate. 

Profits divided every five years. 

The new Colonial and Foreign Prospectus may. he had on application at the 
ohiof offices of the Company,’ or to the Agents at home or abroad. 

WILL- THOS. THOMSON, Manager and Actuary, 

D. CLUNIE GREGOR, Colonial and Forotgn Secretory. 
Bokbat Boaiu>. 

H. Prentls, Esq. | W. Nixon, Esq. 

A. R. Sooble, Esq. | A. E. Ashley, Eeq. * 

Agents ai Bombay. 

Tho London, Asiatic and American Company, (Limits A). 














November 


21, 1871 


THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


rpHE INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (United.) 
Rkoibtkbjed under Act X. or 1866. 

Head Offic*— MEEBUT. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman, W. McLeavy, Ksq. .. Manager, Bank of tj*per India, (Limited.) 

C. J. Collins, Esq. 

R. R. Dean, Esq. Manager, Allahabad Bank, 

W. Hobson. Bsq. «. .. Muetaoria Savings' Bank. 

J. C. Parry, Esq. . Late Oenl.Manager t Delhi A London Bank 

P. Peterson, Esq. . Manager , Simla Bank Corporation. 

C. W. 8towel] Esq. Uncoccnanlvd Service Bank 

E. Warner, Esq. . Barrister-at-Law. 

Sheikh Ellahoe Buz 

MEDICAL ADVISER. 

William Moir, Esq., M.B., Civil Surgeon, Meerut. 

• SECRETARY. 

D. Lancaster, Esq. 

AGENTS. 

Hill, Billman, ft Co., Calcutta. 

This Company was formed towards the end of 1869, and has already received 
substantial patronage from the public. 

The object for whlon it was established with a full direction in India wum to 
secure the Indian public against a repetition of Buch heavy louses ns huvo 
recently been sustained by the oollapso of certain Assurance Offices in England, 
where the entire management of those institutions was located. 

Security .—To ensure almolnto security, tho funds of the company arc 
invested only in Government securities. The company is strictly prohibited 
from making advanoes on honse or landed property or on stocks, shares or 
obligations of any company whatovor, though »u ■ advances are usually 
extensively made by other Assurance companies. 

Policies are grunted for wbolo life either with or without participation in the 
profits of the company according to tho scnlo of premium solocted by tho as¬ 
sured. Policies nre also granted for short terms from ono to ten years at 
moderate rates- 

The Proposal Form is simplo in its terms and tho conditions of the 
policies are liberal, all unnecessary restrictions having been removed. 

The rates qf premium are made as moderate as is consistent with complete 
security of tho assured. 

Advantages of Assurance .—It secures by a small monthly, quarterly, half-yearly 
or yoarly saving a provision for widows and children. It uffords opportunity of 
making a settlement prior to*marriage. It enables persons to raise money on 
life interests. It secures sums of money contingent on parties coming or age. It 
enables debtors in evoutof death to W-ibfjy their creditors thus saving tho bor¬ 
rowers’ property from clnims and sureties from loss. 

Assurance in a sound company is far superior to connexion with a Pension 
Fund, for m the latter case if tho nominee dies all contributions are forfeited and 
the subscriber loses the benefit of all he has paid, when oas in the case of a policy 
it still onsuros and may lie made available for any other purpose. 

Forms of Proposal, tables of intes, and all furthor information may be 
obtained by lotter or on application to any of tho Agonts or to the Secretary. 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 

Required for an nssurnnee of Rs. 1,000 for the whole term of Vflc. 


& 

Civilians. 

/VQilitabt Aire Naval. 

< 
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D. LANCASTER, 

_Me cri&t , 12th Novo mbor 1870._Secretary. 

P HCENIX F J RE OFFICE~~ESTABLI^HEd1n 1^82 

Unlimited. 

The importance of this company’s transactions with the public may bo judged 
from the tact that since its commencement it bus been able to pay o.ooo.flfru. 
sterling as losses under insured risks and without a single call on its proprietors 
whose liability is unlimited. 

The undersigned ore authorised to issue policies in Bombay and thaMofussil 
at the turtff rates of ull the old established company, which are as low Ac nature 
of the risks can Justify. 

The rates on bungalows in tho Mofussil, and residences, offices, and godowns in 
Elphinstone Circle, have been lately much reduced. Particulars on application 
at the Agency office. A. C. BRICE ft Co., 

No. 6, Ram part Row, Bombay, 187 0. Agents. 

nfi H E Q U E E N ~I N S U~R A N CISCO M P A N Y 
FIBS AND LIFE. 

HEAD OFFICE.Tg Queen Insurance Buddings , Liverpool, 
CAPITAL.—(£2,000,000) Two Millions- 
Trustees.—Sir Thomas Edwards Moss, Bart., Christopher Busholl, Esq , and 
Edward Heath, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

CAa»>«««—Bernard Hall.'Ksq. 

Deputy Chairman— R. W. Kelly, Es 
John Bateson, Esq, 

John Bingham, Esq- 


T. Ridgway Bridson, Esq. 
William Forbes, Esq. 

Andrew Galbraith. Esq. 
Charlton R. Hall. Esq. 
William Hind, Ksq. 

Patrick Hunter, Esq. 
Actuary and General Manaacr.- 


eily, Esq. 

Peter Maxwell, Esq. 
j Peter McLagan, Esq., M P. 

; James Morton, Esq. 

! John T. Pagan, Ksq., J. T. 

John Sharp, Esq. 
i N, W. J. Strode, Ksq, 

1 J. B. Thomson, Esq, 

! Goo. B. Kerferd, Esq. 

-. - * Moncrleff Wilson, Esq. 

Sub-Manager.—' Thomas Walton Thomson. 

Bankers.— The Liverpool Commercial Bank, and the National Provincial 
Bank of England 

Auditors —Messrs. Harmood, Banner A Son, Accountants 

Physicians.— James Turnbull, M.D., Liverpool; J. K. Pollock. M.D., London; 
and 7. S.Stodman, M-D-, Bombay. 

The rates of prvmuim for Firs and Lfe Insurances will bo found us moderate 
at those of othor first-class offices. Policies are issued under the Lift branch of 
this Company recently established in Bombay, on oivil lives and military lives 
in civil employ. 

For farther information and particulars, auditor prospectuses, Ac. regard¬ 
ing Fire and Life Insurances, apply to 

„_. LAWRENCE ft Co., 

■ Jtombay, 1st January 1871. _ Agent s in Bombay. 

mHE BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited.) 
1 THE undersigned are prepared to accept risks and issue 

polioies covering merchandise, goods in godowns, warehouses, dwelling 
houses, or other insurable property, on favourable terms. 

4 ^ Apply to FORBES ft Go., 

^lombay, 1st February 1071* Secretaries and Managers. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 

EOTAXMSgttP 1710. 

F L1CIES opouod on warehouse* and shops, merchandise, dwellings, house* 
hold furniture, and other insurable proporty, in Bombay and the 
Mofussil, at current rates by „ 

Bombay, 1871. PELL, CAhbLLS, & Co., Agents. 

A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 
A ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

ESTA BLISHED 1824. 

CHIEF OFFICE: / 

Bartholomew Lano, Bank, London, K. C. / 

Pmbsidskt—S ir Moses Montoflore, Bart., F.R-S. / 

BSMSOVOSRVo / 

James Alextuidor, Ksq. (Alexander, Fletcher ft Co ) y 

Charles George Barnett, Esq. (Barnett, Honre, Hanbury, and I/lfoyd) 

George Henry Barnett, Ksq. Glymptou Park. f 

James Fletcher, Esn. (Alexander, Fletcher ft Co). / 

William Gladstone, Esq. (Thomson, Bonnr ft Go). / 

Right Hon. Goorgo Joachim Goschen, M.P. / 

Samuel Gimiey, Esq. / 

Jiunos Holme, Esq., (Director of tho Provincial Bank A)f Ireland) 

Sir Curtis Minimis Lanqwon, Burt. > 

Sampson Lucas, Kh<j. (Lucas, Micholls ft Co) ,? 

Elliott MHCuaghlen, Esq., (Momlier of the Indian Council) 

Thomas Mastermnn, Ksq. (Director of the Bun,!* of England) 

Joseph Mayer Mmitofiore, (Director of the Pn^viucial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Anthony Do Rothschild, Bart, Now CourJt. 

Baron Lionel Nathan Do Rothschild, M.P 

Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. Oxford Square, Hyde Park,, 

Lord Richeihl Grosvenor, M. P, 

Hugh C\ Jrm Smith, Esq. 

Richarij. Honre, Esq. 

.VlRE RISKS 

of an oligiblo character arc accosted at minimnn current rates 

, Life department 

Tho non-participnting r ates of premium for European liveR resident in India 
hnvo been very muterigNfy reduced, and tho undermentioned Agents Are Autho¬ 
rised to decide iipon.'FronnsnlH submitted, to issue Policies, anti to Bottle claims. 

. "* The Life Reserve Fund is over 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES 

w'hidi is lKwspoctivo of and in addition to tlia paid-up capital and tho Firo 
Reserve Tumi), l»eiiig about 30 per cent, of tho sum assured under tho Com¬ 
pany’s Lifo Policies, and besides this there Is the guurunteo of a subscribed 
Capital of not less than 

FIVE CRORES OF RUPEE8 

coupled with the personal responsibility of a unmeroua body of woalthy*Pro* 
line tore. For detailed Prospectuses, Forms of Proposab^ftcy u j^j^ to 

Agents for tho Presidency of Bombay. 

QlIURClToF ENGLANdT^UHANCE INSTITUTION. 
ESTABLISHED 1840.’ 

Empowered by spoclul Act of Parliament 4 & 6 Vic-, Cap, XCII. 

CA VITAL- Ono Million Sterling. 

Life Assurances of overy description grunted. 

Retiring provision combined with Life Assurance. 

Frco Policies isfrtiod which cun never altogether lapse tlfrough non-payment 
of Premium.* 

No extra cliurgo for soa-pussuge. 

Reduction to European mtc« without Medical examination. 

Premium may he paid auuuully, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly, as desired. 
Parsec anc! Armenian Mves insured. 

For detailed Proniiectus, ftc. f apply to 

REMINGTON ft Co.. Agonts. 

Bombay, 12th July 1870. 

IVERPOOI^ LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 

Capital £2,000,000 Accumulated Funds £3,301,005 

Revenue Invested Funds. 

Firo Premiums.JL 836,810 Capital .£ 891,762 

Life Premiums . ,,250,030 Life Reserve .., 1,873,020 

Interest.. „ 162,680 Reserve Fund. 971,410 

Undivided Profit .. 61,823 

£ 1,240,5 35 £ 3,301,006 

Fire Department. 

Policies of Insurance against fire upon dwelling houses and other buildings 
m both the European And Nuln o pails of tho Island of Bombay, are issued by 
tho undersigned on behalfof tho company. 

The rate on pucka-nit bungalows situated out-sido tho Fort of Bombay, or 
m iiny part of tho Bombay Presidency, is now reduced to (6) six annas per cent, 
per annum. 

* Life Department. 

This company offers the advantage of Fixed Bonuses accruing after five years 
annual payment of premium, uncontingent on profits. Policies are indisputable 
idler flvo years- Claims are payable thi-ty days aftor admission. Annuities 
nre granted on very favorable terms. The undersigned will issue Policies on 
behalf of the Company. 

Agents in Bombay—RITCHIE, STEUARTft Co. 

Agonts in Calcutta—GILLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT ft Co. 

VTORT1I "BRITisH 'AND ME KOANTILE INSURANCE 
- COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 

Paid up Capital. .£260,000 

Fire Reserve Fund ... 297,153 10 10 

Fire Premium, Reserve. 138,614 15 1 ^ 

Total Aocmfiffiatcd Funds.2,898416 18 II 

Annual Income from Firo, Life and Investments* 801 ,061 12 0 
Agents In Bombay, 

W. NICOL & Co. 








'MB Indian Economist. 


November 21, 18ft. 


Established in 1820. 

p. J-azaujjs 8f po., 

Incorporated with Shearwood Sf Co., 

CABINET MAKERS UPHOLSTERERS, BILLIARD ANO BAGATELLE TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS- 

f 

Ut Ap?uINTMK5T TO 

His Excellency the Viceroy, Governor-General of India, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 

CALCUTTA. 


C LAZARUS & Co., while thanking their 

* constituents for tlio solid support extended to their Finn since 
182D, attribute fheir success to the following maxims which continue to guido 
their business transactions, p»* 

Good Work with unadolt*rated materials, 
ffkilftl and trustworthy Workmen- 
rntfonik Scale (\f Charges- 
Strut and competent Supervision. 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY & Co., 

Estabtiehod 1836, 

ARMY, BANKING, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENT& 

Tiimn. / 1W Lcftdunhfcl 1 fife* 

0fffeel . LojrDOir - i S3 Regent Si. W. 

„ ..... Bombay. 20 Sassoon’s Buildings. 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 

Aimy Dipabtmbht.—M ilitary, Regimental. nml Moss Indents of all kinds prompt¬ 
ly and economically executed. 

Banking Dspabxxsny.—P ay, Allowance*, and dividends drawn, and Remit* 
tanccM and investments effected upon favorable terms. 
Interest ullowod on Current as well as Fixed Deposit 
accounts. 

Ginshal Dje fa biysky.— Indents for goods of every description executed. Tbs 
Bombay Agency undertakes local indent* of all kinds, 
and executes through the London House all orders for 
__ European or American goods. 

If. B. -Constituents are reminded that time, trouble, and frequently e xpens e am 
saved by instructions being made fill and complete in the first instance. Where a 
, margin is intended to be given, its limits should be stated. 
numerous I Thakbit Dbfabtmiht—Tub Globh Pabcxls Express undertakes the forwarding 

of goods and parcels by tbo quickest, safest, and most 
economical routes throughout India, Europe, and the 
World. 


8PECIAL AGENCIES. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CisoBGi W. Wmeatlby & Co. ore Solo Agents In Western India for the follow, 
ing firms:— 

Hilliard* (Patent) . Abbott & Nicboll .Birmingh am 

General Joiner* . Saul. Wobsrak A Co .London 

HabrrJushcry . D. Nicholson A Co .London 

There nrc n few special features m connection with the expensively cxocuted > Hardware .David Jon kb .Birmingham 

Catalogue, to \yhich U. L. A 0»*>- would n*k their constituents intention /«*, Printing . Hiur kkll A Kdwards . London 

1. Ttic newest and most elegant dosign* only find a plwu in the volume. Many of ! Jewellery .HirbibonACo ....Ijondon A Birmingham. 

theso designs, it should l»o mentioned, represent h»i original result; thnt is to 1 , •• .. Faraday A Davby .London 

say, they have lioon nlalmrutM with special reference to the household 
requirements of thin country In working to this end, reference has boon 
had to the latest models of the first Cabinet Manufacturers of Nuropo. All 
that was recherche in style, or chaste m pattern, hns Iwen taken ml van¬ 
tage of in the production <*f o. L. JtGo.'ft special dosgins for India, those desi¬ 
derata, however, being Combined with others which C. L. AL’o.’h long ex- 
tierionce has shown to lie of the utmost imjiortanco. Th0“»c it is scarcely 
necessary to dotml; yot it may I mi oltscrvon, ns u general principle, in modi¬ 
fying home designs to suit Indian requirement. 1 *, that substantiality ahonld 
lisvor be sacrificed to a too slender elegance, f»ud this principle has lieen 
steadily kept in view. Indeed, In tbo manufacture of Cnlnuct ware in India 
tills Is n prime consideration, as climatic effects, not, to sneak of other 
agunciON, liavo a most marked action in deteriorating hucii articles. It 
remains only to add, therefore, that, while all that is chaste, tasteful, and 
olegant lias iiocti freely appropriated from the sources Indicated in the pro* 
duction of c. L. A to’a designs, regard has Ivon had, at tbo same time, to 
the requirements of strength and substantiality . a judicious ' lending of 
txjth, in fact, has l»cen aimed at, and, us C. I.. A Co. humbly believe, has 
l»o«n most successfully ncromnlishud. 

f. t L, A Co. have hod each article of their stock’photographed. The diagrams 
havo lieen ongrnved at considerable e.x|ietise in England horn these photo¬ 
graphs, and represent, therefore, ouch urtiulo with artistic fidelity. 

PRICES. 

C- L. nnd Co. are alive to Uic necessity that ovlsis in these altered times for 
reasonable priccB. Tlio supply ing, however, of a bnuofiJr reliable irticlc is the 


Xom/m, ^nuLahs .Maddkn A Son .London 

Lithographie Presses .Macm.hk, M vcdonald, MacgskOOR 

Munne Engines . Jackson A Watkins .London 

Machinery, Saw Mills,4x SaML. Worsham A Co . London 

Reedies ... ... .r. ..... Abei.Morill. .London 

Printing Presses . Hopkinhon A Com.London 

{ft* ■.V. A J. Fiogins .Londbn 

Mtu-hiues .I. Wbib .London 

Shoe Thread . IJi.i.ATnORNK A Co .London 

Watches .Hunt A Co .London 

Hines .LowknthalA Holmb .Frankfort. 

.Standbidgb A Tihnkh .London. 

gcly^t parcels of Watches, Jewellery, Ac., arc now on hand. Consignments o. 
ciioicw Wines, Printing Presses, and InkB, Printing Paper, Sewing Machines, 
Ac., are daily oxi»ectcd. 


j daily exacted. 
Bombay, 1st August 1870. 


J. L. MADDEN, Agent. 


THE C ALCUTTA MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
12, GOVERNMENT PLACE. 

Jlv Appointment. 

LATE BUCKINYOUNG & Co., A.D. 1814. 

.. . Indian Pianofortes, 

first consideration with arenpectaide ami old established firm. Uegaid being i Bn ud wood Hons’ now Cottage 7 Octaves with thras ITnisims ihmnfrii..uf 
hod to this, and also to the fact thutl'. L A Co. warrant every article that issues i .Vow Cottage Grand, with throe Unisons ii Tei or mud Titi!>i« ^ 
from Uioti manufactory ; thoy can confidently state that thoir i-hargcs ivprcscnt 1 " ■ ■- 1 ' ■ ■ luno UU, ' ,onH la or ^ ld Trob, « 


Only a slondor margin of profit over and a>H»\o nrtual cunt of pnslm-tion. 

IMPORTANT TO MESSER AND BILLIARD CLUBS. 

Throughout India, China, Burmah, Ceylon, and i 

THJU S I'll APIS, 

Conediucnt on tho niiuicroiiH applaiUions that C. LAZAltlls ,b Co, have I 
lately had fV*»m parties, residing at u distance Trom Calcutta, to havo their J 
Hilliard Tables re-cushiuncd on C L. .t Co.'s now ]jma'i]ile, anu assonduig ! 
Hie Tablos to Calcutta for that pun nine is attended with great dc 'uy, ihorciiy 
occasioning much inconvenience, C. L. .V Co. have lieen induced to keep u stock 
of Cushions on their new principle always <m liaiid, which can filled to any 
Table, the accumto length and width of thoslatc-bcd only being miuirvJ. 

Up-oonntry Messes and Clubs can, b\ thus securing a spare sot or Cushions, 
eusnro tho constant uso of tho Table—n dosiderutiunC. L. and Co. are satisfied 
tlioy will not be slow to aitprccmto, as Lhc mcouicmonco hitherto felt by tho 
Tablebeing unavailable for piny dining hitch time as the old CutJuoiie arc under 
repair, has lieen admittedly very great. 

BILLIARD AND POOL BALL80 

Billiard cloths. Cues, Billiard and Pih» 1 Marking hoards. Tips, Chalks, and every 
requisite for tho Billiard Table. Billiard cushions renovated. JliUinrd Table 
rejudre i and re-cushioned on their now principle, thereby iDukiug an old Table 
as good as new. 

B B B 

In accorilance with their rstablishctl practice of introducing n«u cities Ui tho | 
Indian public, C. Lazasi n i*t Co. have pleasure in mmoutu'ing that they havo 
made arrangements to sujml.i the IhU-hI novelty m social and fitunly amusement, 
by inqiorung tho |*u>uliir ft. n. 11. Tables. The jjeculiant.y of these is that on the | 
one Table the three favourite games'tvf Biti.mip Battck, and it\u\Titu.x may >»e 
played, thus affbrdingu pleasing variety of amusements, concentrated on a single 
board at little more than the cost of one. Anticipating Chat tho domund for these ! 
Tables will Ho largo, C. L. A. Co. arc prepared to suppl.v'tlicm cm vrrj* fevonrnblc 1 
terms, it lieing a principle or their business to furnish the l>est and most approved 
articles of every kind, at the lowest rates consistent with excellence of quality 
and a fkir trading profit. i 

THE ALEXANDRA BILLIARD TABLE. 

C. LAZAltUS A O', lujg to slate tliat, with a view to procure for India one 1 
of the latest Home novelties, they have mode up, on their own premises, a 
number of tho new ** Alexandra” Billiard Tables* ao commonly jtatronisru in 1 
Fashionable Circles at tills time in England. 

It is now shown that Ladles may, with iwrfcct propriety, take part in a game 
where thoir naturallv quick pem'ption and power of skllfb! manipulation c«»n- 
L»t only to the pleasure of this noble game, but - ” 


v . „ . . ..—-w Unisons ii. Tci or mud Treble ' 

New Soud-Gr.\nd, ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 
t olmhd A Com, van's aymjMithotic quaro Seiid-Grand 7 Octaves 
hemi Grand 7 Octaves with three Unisons Treble. 

Boudoir Grand 7 Octaves, three Unisons throughout 

Sympathetic Pianofortes 

A I'onsigninciit of the above evjiected very shortly from Germany. These 
instruments are made expressly for India, and will be sold at 5W per cent, below 
the usual price charged for similar Instruments in Calcutta. 

8heet Music* 

Among the present extensive stock of tho above firm will be found the beat 
modern, .u well o» the nuit admired ilasHicsl nnHluctions of tho liest maulers 
Constituents are respectfully infoimctl that for immediate Cash payments tho 
publisher s marked price will be charged for single pieces, and for every six nieces 
purchased, & sevontn one of cqmU value will be added to tho number without 

additional charge 


Calcutta, April 1ST**. 


C. GOULD, 
Proprietor, 
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tributes, not mity to the pleasure of this noble game, b»t enables them to com¬ 
pete for ita honours with the movo practised hand* «l the ruder sex. 

The “ Alexandre’' Table, or which has now received the distinguishing epithet 
of the “ Ladies' Tabic," and most in favour with the fair mcx, is iti every rea|ioct 
udapte«l to develop the fullest resoui'cea of the game. The sine of the Tables i» 
nix feet by three, tuo height being so regulated, and Hie Cues and other rcijuisitcs 
so specially arrangetl, as to admit of easy anil 1 — -' ^ ‘ ’ — 
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1ABUS & Co., 
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Calcutta. 


HAMILTON & Co. 

Bogs to state that for smue yean past, thoir endeavour has been to introdneo 
to their Constituonte a good, reliable, English Silver Watch, its really moderate 
price. Owing to recent valuable iirnirovirmeuta in the Watch-maker’s art. hv 
which the Rid of machinery has lieen lirought to bear with marvellous success, 
they are now enabled to offer tbo almve watch, whioh they guarantee to be en- 
tirely hnghsh-mado throughout, at the hitherto unprecedented price of Rs. SO 
oosh.and the same Watch in Ooh! Engine-turned hunting ease, at Re. ISO *«*»» 
NOTE- —Our new Illustrated Watch Pamphlet mn bekadfree on auHtliomOen 
Orders resjiectlhJly solicited. ifflwnwu. 

_ HAMILTON A Co., 

Watch and deck Manttfiiciamn 

Jowcllcrs and Silvorstniths in ordinary to Ills Excellency Earl Mayo. m. • * 

8, Old Court House Btreet, Calcutta. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR* 




THE SIND FORESTS. 


(To tho Editor of the Indian Economist.) 

Di:.vit Silt, — Tiieio: is one very important subject m the udmimslru- 
f ion of tho Siml forests, tlmt T should bo glad if you could find spare 
time to look into and give tlio outer world joii.* sound practical views 
on the question partially discussed in I Lie Annual Sind Forests’ Kcgnrl. 
of 180b-70. 

The report referred to has been laid on llm Fdilurs' table. I believe, 
und may perhups, be in your own olllco, There was a review of the said 

report m the-, but the articles failed to hit the nail on the head, 

and besides were wanting in good taste and proper tone: lor this reason 
I should be glad to see tlio Indian Economist discuss tho matter on broad 
und equitable principles. 

Tho question is one that str/Les at tlio very root of tho existence of | 
the alluvial forests of Sind, which undergo mcessant changes, owing to ! 
erosion and increment. It is to the latter element (hut exception has been j 
taken in t Ins province, which I maintain is tho basis of tho w hole forest sys- ; 
tern, for if ignored for a period of yours, tho forAsts must, of necessity, 
diminish sensibly in urea, and in soiuo cases be blotted out of tho map 
altogether. 

You probably know something of tho character uf tho Indus and its 
peculiarities, os I knowyou journeyed on its waters some years ago. I must 
explain that, as regards wliat, are termed Chitchat , that every Iorest. lias 
been in its term a Cutcho, and further, that antecedent to the Talpoor 
Dynasty, (some 70 years), no forests were found in Sind. In that 
reign I he nuclei of the existing forests were what wero called Sliikar- 
gah, viz., enclosed mud-walled bunting grounds. After the British 
conquest these preserves were extended by the taking up of now lands, 
and by the application of the Alluvion and Diluvion rules, and on these 
principles it appears to me our system must stand or full !—Vide the 
Report. 

In a general way it may bo nrgued that the Forest Department take 
up all land that reforms on its grants. This is true, but the system 
is not properly understood, and wo are brought into collision with tho 
Revenue Officers, no two of whom interpret the law alike. One will 
argue that tho Forest Department may have lost 5,000 acres of its 
frontage by the river’s encroachment, but the increment now in dis¬ 
pute has a narrtfw channel between it and the old forost, and until 
1 hat. channel has silted up, the forests cannot take possession of tho 
land which should belong to the department. A fiscal and inflexible 
rule should, I think, be laid down that the sites of old forests, irrespec- 
live of the rivor changes,’ should bo determined by the triangulated 
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fixed points of our first Surveys, (topographical), otherwise with tho 
conflicting decisions in regard to tho true application of the alluvion 
law, wo may find one or more of tho forests displaced by other land- 
holders. 

Tho matter is, doubtless, practically a very difficult one, and requires 
to bo thoroughly ventilated apart from all spirit of a dogmutio tenden¬ 
cy. It has of lato been proposed to work I ho Sind Forests on a ration¬ 
al system of Forestry, that is, on lho principle of a given rotation or 
period of y ears, solhut it is tlio more necessary tho basis of the system, 
by which the area of ground is to lie kept permanent, should be fully 
understood and not open Io cavil and misconstruction by,every new 
adniinistrat ion. 

It mny r bo said that in regard to forests of so changeable a character, 
1 hat nut uro performs its own rotation; and to a certain extent this is true, 

T must explain, however, that it is only within tbo reach of the ferti¬ 
lising waters of tlio Indus that, vegetation holds its own : afortiori high 
lunds, beyond the reach of tho highest flood, become parched, and for 
forest, purposes of little or no value. Further, the said lands eon only 
pay zemindars under wheel irrigation, all very well for coreal crops, 
but too expensive to admit of these low lands being flttod by artificial 
means for 1 orest purposes. 

It would, undoubtedly, be bettor if our forests were situated back 
some distance from the river, we should then get rid of that precarious 
tenure of existence, winch always hangs over them, threatening like a 
storm cloud, hut in this ease wo must secure lands favourably situated 
us regards level, that is that euu be flooded by tlio ordinary inundations, 
and such localities it would be difficult to obtain. 

1 have before shown that the forests, so-callod, were first formed 
under tho rule of the Tulpoors, who reigned somo 00 or 70 years prior 
to British rule, so that the oldest, forest, would not probably now 
exceed 70 or 80 years of growth ; tho larger portion, however, of tho 
existing forests have grown up withm tho memory of men now living. 
They have, as a matter of course, all been Cutchas in their time, but. 
owing to a succession o! deposits, some of these alluvial lands get raised 
now and again beyond 1 ho ordinary high inundation level. When this 
change takes place, trees situated on high ground, in tho absence of 
artificial irrigation, die out owing to the small rainfall, and to tho great 
intensity of the drought. It is therefore from the soil of the growing 
Cutchu lands that our nutimil reproduction of wood fuel mustbeaorivod. 

From what ling*been said, you will judge that, to ensure the duo 
perpetuation of our Sind alluvial forests, is a very difficult matter, 
and that not only- must the alluvial law bo taken advantage ol‘to its 
fullest extent, but that in all eases, whore practicable,other lands should 
be made over for forest purposes, so as to keep up the requirod area 
now less than one per cent, oi the entire area of tho province. In tho 
absence of a system that shall secure a fixed area of ground, all attempt, 
of management by regular rotation process, would bo so much money 
and labour thrown away. * 

I must, further explain that these valuable Cutcha lands, a* will bo 
seen from tho figured statement of the Forest Report, bring in a very 
large revenue in tho shape of grazing fees, and it must, also be borne in 
mind, that the growth ol these suid lauds is very rapid, tenor twelve 
years tamarisk (the self-sown and natural produce of such increments) 
lie mg considered the lx>st fuel of tho Flotilla Steamers. The maxima 
and minima breadth of the forost taken from the rivers’ edge may bo 
roundly stated from a quarter to four miles, so that in cases of violent 
erosion, a largo forest muy be seriously diminished in size in one seaeon. 

1 trust from what I have written, you will bo able to understand the 
merits of tlio case, and wurk it. out in a logical discussion in an early 
number of your Economist. X. Y. z. 


•THE MADRAS Cl ARC'D. 


(To the If Li tor of the Indian Economist.) 

Snt,-In your last, issue (November) under the heading ‘'Agricultural 
Price Lists of India” you take Lho Gmeminent of Madras to task, in 
rather aBovero manner, for what, you imagine to bo, their want, of intelli- 
geneo in permitting the use of u different sized measure in selling or 
buy mg each particular variety of grain. Now, though tho weights and mea¬ 
sures of this Presidency are undoubtedly in a very unsatisfactory state, T 
really do not think tliat. in this respect, we in Madras, arc greater sinners 
than you in Bombay, or our irioiids in tho rest of India. I have for 
some time purchased and sold largo Quantities of country grain; 
cumboo, choluin, ragi, &<\, and never used any but tho regular “ Madras 
measure,” which contains 104 cubic inches, and nover before heard that 
different. “ measures” wqre usod for different, grams. I believe there is 
some sort of understanding that the averago weight of a " measure” of 
cumboo is so many tolas less than the average weight of a “ measure” 
of gram ; but, this bus nothing to do with “ price lists” which report. 
“ measure” only. You must be uwuro that the Hftoriilo gravity of our 
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different grain# varies greatly ; and that a volume of one grain may 
probably weigh 2*) nor cent, heavier Ilian the same volume of another 
grain. We, in England, well our wheat at lh‘5 pounds per bushel, our peas 
and beans probably at 00 pounds, our barley ut .V» or .itl, and our outs 
probably at 40 pounds, using of course i;i every instance the same bushil 
“ measure” and bo in Madras, we may sell a “ measure of graiu 
weighing 1'2U tolas, or a “ measure" of paddy, weighing 88 tolas. By 
all means, use your whip of small scourges . the measures and weights 
of this count ry, are, inn most im**ul istactory state, but first try its effects 
on our neighbours m Bombay.—Yours very truly, 

A Mathias Fa ioikk. 


AN OlTSTDER ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


( To the Editor of the Indian Ub^ercer.) 


Sii? f — Tt must lie a matter of regret to the few outsiders who take an 
interest in the great land questions now under discussion, the most im¬ 
portant and vital to the future ot the count ry t hat have been mooted 
in Indian politics tor many years, that the principles at is*iie should bo 
mo much obscured by the dust and heat ol a personal and technical 
conflict betwpen the Settlement Officers and the Iwhait h'< »n<»ni(>l. 

I trust >ou will lend your powerful aid to divest the controversy as 
lunch ft# possible ol the details and leehmealit ies winch prevent the 
general public from understanding or following tin' arguments and to 
assist in forming an intelligent opinion among those who, without 
being experts, would yet wish to bo able to give a reason for iho faith 
Hull, is in them on so great a political question. 

The fight between direct and indirect taxation has clearly to be pre¬ 
ceded by a fight between Land Revenue and Taxation. Whatever else 
is dark, it is evident that if Mr. Knight is right, we might, in a few 
Years, aviso to trouble ourselves about meome-laxes, or such I rilling addi¬ 
tions to our resources, w lieu additional milium** are waiting to tumble 
into the Exchequer for flu* asking. When this is 1 airly realised by 
the general public, everyone w ill range himsolt on one side or the 
other; let the choice he made, it possible, on instructed reasoning ami 
not on the blind lollowingol a cry. 

Mav 1 venture to suggest that some of your talented contributors 
should give us. outsiders, a brief outline ol the whole matter Inmi the 
lieginnmg. We want to he told clearly the principles on winch 
assessments are now made, and the nujdnx oju'rntidi. We want some 
of tbe elementary statistics ot tie* subject, such, lor instance, as the 
percentage ot area m different districts cultivated by proprietors. In 
hereditary tenants, and by teniints-nl-will. A host of tpieslmns sug¬ 
gest themselves to the general reader attempting to study the matter, 
which al present he could only get answered by crnes-examming a 
hottlemrnt officer, or ret erring to settlement reports and revenue circu¬ 
lars, not accessible to the public. 

[f I mention some ol these, I am conscious that T nm exposing my 
mvn ignorance , but as I have given more turn* and attention to the 
Miihject than nine mil of ten outsiders, it will be perhaps useful to 
shew how ignorant are the public of the questions forcing themselves 
upon us, mid how necessary it is that the di-putaqj.8 should enlighten 
us. • 

In the first place. I gather that the old native assessment# were 
based on the idea that the Male should fake a certain share ol the 
product', mid I also gather that while this principle still holds m 
nut no Stales, our own assessments are supposed to be based on I he 
rout. Now I In' rent ol land varies with a great number ol circum¬ 
stances, while the produce from similar land will he tolerably constant, 
lluv; did the idea of rent come m, and why was this change of principle 


introduced ? 

Next, I observe, that while tho native Stales havo usually taken ns 
largo a share as could lie spared bv tho actual cultivator, after paying 
tlioexpenses ol cultivation mid of supporting himself and Ins family, 
wo relinquish a part ol that surplus to nay for the keep of a landlord 
or muler-lumllord. u sort ot copy-holder. Now, grunting for the 
sake of argument, that a landlord is a useful article, and.worth the 
money lie costs us. I want to know what proportion of land is cultivat¬ 
ed b\* the landlords themselves, and what by the tenants ? I want to 
know whv, in the ease where the landlord is his own tenant, wo should 
give him'the landlord's share, as well us the tenants, or farming profit ? 
VYhv should wo. for the sake of having landlords to collect the 
rent* for ns in a small fraction of cases, relinquish the landlord’s share 
of rents in the great majority ? Further, does expedience shew that tho 
landlords we have already made, are so useful and valuable tliut wc 
should go on making more? Ought we not, aa much tor the good of 
tlie cultivators themselves aa for our own prom. £<\. the good of the 
State, to encourage them to hold directly frqm Government, instead 
of from a middleman ? 

Then again, granting tlmt prescriptive rights of occupancy tenants, 
prior to our >«’;/ime ought to be respected, on what possible principle 
nro we crcut mg new rights under the twelve years’ clause of Act X ? 
To proteci I Im cultivator from rack-renting? Then why is not tho 
cultivator who holds from an occupancy tenant, as much entitled to 
Much proteci ion ns ho who holds from u zenmulur ? If twelve years’ 
net uni occupancy give a natural right to a cultivator to continue to hold 
ut the same renf. why does tho olmnoe status of his next superior affect 
his right V Suppose*tho whole of a district gets into the hands of occu¬ 
pancy tenants, then they become v irt iiallv sub-landlords; gradually the 
usual causes will load‘to a considerable proportion being tukft no by 


teiumts-nt-will, who cannot, under the present law, when holding 
from an occupancy tenant, acquire oceupaucy rights. We shall then be 
m iust the fix wo were in before ; the nctunl cultivators will be as 
much liable to rack-renting as ever, and will be saddled with on addi¬ 
tional middleman Iftwevu them uml the Government to be supported 


out of the produce of tho land. What shall we have gained by Act X. 
except those middlemen ? A single landlord seems to me in India to 
be a doubtful sort of blessing, but even in countries where landlords 
aro at present accepted as advantageous, middlemen are looked on as a 
curse. Wlmt is there peculiar in India, that should lead us to manu¬ 
facture them wholesale by Act of Parliament ? I suppose there must 
have been reasons for [Missing Act X. but to me it certainly seems the 
maddest and most illogical piece of legislation I remember. Then 
as to the general question of assessment, is it, or is it not, the 
fact that two aml-n-hulf centuries ago, when money was worth two or 
throe tunes wlmt it is now, Akbar raised nearly or quite as much land 
revenue from a given areu as we do at the present day, and yet that the 
people w r ero tolerably happy and prosperous. How ipuoh lias our 
artificial manufacture of noii-productivo consumers, in tho shape of 
landlords and middlemen, to do with this result ? How is it that 
with the immense rise of prices in tho last few years—nearly all clear 
profit to the cultivator—the now assessments are so little, if at all, 
higher than tho old ones? Even whore the gauss amount from 
increased ami of the cultivation shews a rise, tho rate per acre some¬ 
times shew# a fall. Take tho Meerut district, settled more than thirty 
year# ago. and lately re-sot tied , hero are the old and t.he new rates per 
aero in three purgtinnuhs from Mr. Forbes’ Memo, on the famous 
purgunnuh Bngliut :— 


Old rale. 

('luqii'milcc.. . Jts. ‘.i r» yj 

n.uuU) .. . „ 3 a 

Kota rut .... „ 3 1 1} 


.VfM> rale. 
its. 3 i r-i 
„ 2 11 ft 
2 12 1 


Now. if the assessment is meant to represent a certain fraction of 
tin* gross produce, as it admittedly did under the old native Govern¬ 
ments, it is quite clear tliut if this share were nomnuitable into 3J ru¬ 
pees, thirty years ago, it would be coimnutable into something 
liko double ns much now. On what, possible grounds has it. 
been actually reduced to less than one-half its former amount ? Or, 
if it be said that our old assessment was a share of tho rout, not of the 
produeo, have rents in kind fallen to one-half what they were in 
1SH7. 

The oulv argument I have heard put forward to excuse the 
reduction of thn share of produce taken is, that population has 
increased, and that more mouths have to be fed off the same land thun 
in loriuer years. But if tho area cultivated remains the same, which 
is assumed m the argument, it is clear that whereas tho former 
population was sufficient to cultivate the land, the increased population 
must he m excess of the labour roquirod ; and as by tho hypothesis 
they nro supported off the land, and not by other labour, they must, 
spend much of their lives in idleness. That, is tho casein some 
districts, I know from personal observation. The inference is, l 
submit, that whereas by taking tho same share of the produce that 
wo did lonuorlv, wo should compel one part, of tho cultivators to work 
honestly for their living, and tho oxcesa to seek employment elsowhoro ; 
under our present system of keeping tho money assessment down to 
nearly the same as it, was thirty years ago, and thereby, from the fall 
m the value of money, reducing tho State’s share of tho produco 
of the land to one-half what it lias been for centuries, wo nro 
squandering the resources of tho empire to maintain one part of its in¬ 
habitants in semi-idleness, while the other part is driven to despera¬ 
tion by blistering taxation to make up tho deficiency. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A Civil Engineer. 


PRICES. 


n. xv. rnovixcKb. 

AY is are glad to sec that attention is at last being directed ill 
earnest t<> tho course of prices in India, as it ia only upon a clear 
understanding of the revolution that lyis taken place of late years 
therein, that xve can found an intelligent policy towards the land. 
It is now many years since our own investigations convinced us of 
the following general conclusions :— 

1. That prices were gradually falling throughout India from the com¬ 
mencement of the century down to about the years 1847-53. 

The cause of this fall, xve believe, to ha\*e been partly unix r ersal 
in its nature, and partly local. India produces no precious metalsl 
but depends upon other lands for their supply. Now there seems 
to be a general agreement in the opinion that the industry of all 
lands was suffering throughout the first-half of the century from 
an insufficient supply of these metals which form the universal 
medium of exchange between civilized countries. No country was 
able to obtain the full supply which its industry needed, and the 
consequence was a downward tondency in prices for the first 50 
years of the century in all lands. The discovery of the gold fields 
of California in 1847, followed by that of the Australia yield in 
1850, arrested this downward movement in Europe almost imme¬ 
diately. As the natural sink, from her geographical position, into 
which the residue of the supply finds its way, after the wants of all 
other nations had been met, it was in India that the downward 
course of prices was most plainly seen. Suffering in common with 
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the rest of the world from the evils of ft restricted currency, 
she suffered more severely than all from a cause which was 
nevertheless universal. But there was another cause in operation 
in her case which, unseen At the time, was intensifying the evil 
ten-fold. The substitution of foreign rule in the country for that 
of the Native government*, was marked by two circumstances, each 
of which directly aggravated her sufferings. The first of these 
was tlie change of administrative system, blindly made by us, in 
substituting wish assessments for the old practice of taking the 
revenue in kind. The other was the abstraction of capital from the 
country lo pay for the foreign rule which had been set up therein. 
Now it is absolutely necessary to keep these considerations 
clearly in mind, whenever the discussion of this subject is entered ( 
upon. The evil seems to have culminated about the middle of j 
the century, or from 1847 to 18o3. just after 1 he annexation of 
Sind mid the Punjab, and the substitution therein of the system : 
of cash assessment,.* in lieu of payment in hind. Let the student 
but once get these facts clearly fixed in his mind, and ev en¬ 
tiling becomes comparatively clear, I’ric* - verc, we say, falling 
throughout India down to ]84<—>3 from two causes now clearly 
discerned :— 

a. Tin* >r»nr,s,d chum- ■ An ins 'iHeiii.it -apply of the pnrioii* nn i.'iU 
throughout the woiId. 

/,. The tnrat cause ■ ^uh-litutiou «»f foreign rule tor native, resulting {1 ) 
id the substitution of cash payment of the rc\emie for payment 
hi kind ; (2) the uuavoidalile abstraction of money from tin- 
country,'tor the condition-and c Agencies ot that rule. 

Thus upon the evil* of u currency nlreadv unduly rislrieted by 
u general failure of llie -apply of silver, there superxcued a licuxy 
abnormal demand upon the currency of India ns 1 lie- result ot 
foreign rule. Suffering in common with the rest of tlm world from 
inability to obtain silver to replenish h»*r currency, that currency 
w r a- simultaneously subjected to mm-util d'-niunds to meet the 
Home charges and private remittance* of the strangers who ruled 
her ; wbib* hv ail administrative blunder, tlu*v threw three .times 
the work upon this currency that it had ever before performed, bv 
insisting upon the revenues being paid in cash. The result was a 
general and in some places terrific fall in prices. The people simply 
could not lind the money that wo demanded of them. Thcv had 
grain in ahundanet* to offer, but we would not hu\e it. N\ e forced 
them to eon vm-t it into silver n< any pi ice they could get for it, 
and the result wus that the agrieultur.il produce of „tli*‘ emm- 
trv was at tlie command of the -hroiT and the bunia for almost 
anything- they eho.se to offer. I hose were terrible days for tin* 
cultivator, and hnd tliev lasted, the whole country would have been 

hopelessly pauperized under our rule. A-it was, t ho people lmd 

to sell everything they possessed to retain a precarious hold 
upon the land, cultivated by iheir forefathers for a thousand 
a ears. It was not the theoretical demand, but the, practical 
weight of the mnimv assessment that destroyed the people, and 
everything was sacrificed to meet it. Mvery scrap of jewellery f 
and at last every metal pot was sold, in parts of the counlry. to 
meet our revenue demands, and the people were in despair. The 
writer well remembers Jlic day when lie first put his foot on the 
main land of India (1847), and was astonished by hearing a fale>r 
cursing him and his country by all the gods of the Hindoo Pan¬ 
theon for haring earned away all the nil re ,■ rupee* from the count‘-tj. 
The poor creature was but expressing She facl, as the people 
ignorantly apprehended it. Our ride hud made silver so scarce 
and dear, that the people believed we had carried it all away 
from the country. Now, unless we say there is a clear understand¬ 
ing of these fact.*, /. e., of the position of the country about the 
period 1847 to 1853, there can be no clear insight into tlie course 
nf affairs since, or the adoption of any intelligent financial jxAicy 
in the country. 

Our second general conclusion arrij^d at many years ago is 

± That from tho year 1853 downwards, then* Iuih been a clear ami 
very material rise in prices in every part of the country, and that 
the causes of this advance, being for the most part permanent, the 
rise is likely to be permanent also. 

For the first and most important/^ these causes by far, is the 
immense development of tlie export trade of the country since 1853. 
The Crimean War in 1854 gave the first stimulus to our exports, 
indeed creating the export trade in oil, seeds, hemp, and jute. The 
growing demand in China for Indian opium, the American War 
2 DEC. 


(1801 to 1800) and the successful growth of tea in Northern In¬ 
dia, and coffee in the South, have resulted in sending tho exports 
of the country up from £18,000,(XX) a year in 1853 to their 
present level. A glance at the following figures will shew how v ast 
an increase has taken place in tho export trade of the country in 
the last 20 years :— 
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We are unable at. the moment, to give tho returns of tlu* last 
four years. 

Now, these exports have been in the main a clear addition to tho 
produce of tho land. For we doubt, whether upon the whole, 
lhere is a less breadth of soil under cultivation with food grains now 
than there was before. Cultivation has largely encroached in the 
last 20 wars upon the waste lands of the country, and while cotton 
has no doubt displaced grain in some parts of it, we arc persuaded 
that the c.cjmrts upon the whole represent the produce of 
extended cultivation. In other words, the ryot lias found that 
in addition to growing food for the markets near him. there is 
silver to begot from oilier land- for 1 he oil seeds, cotton, sugar, 
jute, and indigo, which his fields produce. For this enlarged 
export trade means, amongst other things and first of all, power 
to import silver. And this growth of the exports of the country 
i- not only permanent but likely, we sa\, to be progressive. A\ c 
may reasonably believe (hut the country has entered upon a course 
of production nf exports which, whatever temporary check it 
ma\ sustain, will be steadily progressive. N\ e have no reason 
whatever to suppose that the export-producing power of India is 
exhausted, or has reached its natural limits, but on tlie contrary have 
I-very reason to conclude that it is in its infancy, and that the 
export trade of the country admits of, and in tho ordinary course ot 
things, will receive immense and indefinite development. Improved 
communications, improved husbandry, and above all perhaps, in¬ 
crease of irrigation, promise to increase tlie export power of the 
« omitrv indefinitely. At all events there is no reasonable ground 
for supposing that the exports have reached their highest limits ; 
but on the contrary, strong ground for believing that tho trade is 
.-.till but iiT its infancy. Well, this growth of tho export trade, 
be it remembered, is the Chief cause of Hie great riso in prices 
in the country, and is pcrmaunit in its nature. Another cause 
Juts been the virtual suspension for many years of the annual drain 
upon the country for the so-called 11 01110 Charges of tho Govern¬ 
ment, the capital which was subscribed in Jmgland# for the 
const ruction of the guranloed railway* having been directed to this 
use by the Judin Office, in other words, the annual expenses of 
the India Office sinced*53, instead of being draw'll from the Indian 
taxes as they accrued, have to a very considerable extent, been met 
out of loans contracted iu London by tlm Secretary of State in our 
name. About £ I(>0,000,000 sterling have in ibis way been added 
in the last 18 years to the debt of the country. The money paid 


into the India OHice by the Railway Companies for tho construc¬ 
tion of their various lines in this country, has been used by the 
India Office for defraying the Home (’barges. Instead of drawing 
Bills upon th*Indian Treasury, or what is the same thing arresting 
in London ^silver remittances on their way to India in pay¬ 
ment of her exports, the Secretary of State has appropriated the 
railway capital paid into his office by the various guaranteed Com¬ 
panies for the prosecution of their works in India. Tho economic 
effect of this arrangement has been to suspend the annual drain 
for Home Charges upon India. The taxes, instead of leaving the 
country, have been spent within it, in the construction of earth¬ 
works, and embankments, and viaducts, and upon the thousand 
industrial arts which the construction of a railway creates or pro¬ 
motes. India luis really built the railways herself : the assis¬ 
tance she has received from the Railway Companies is that every 
year they have paid the Home Charges of the India Office 
for her. In other words, to build her railways, she has allowed 
£100,000,000 of debt for Home Charges to accumulate, and now 
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finds those charges permanently swollen by £5,000,000 sterling 
a \ cor for interest upon these arrears. 

Tlie railways being built, and the drafts for Home Charges being 
at last resumed, she now finds the annual drain to bo ten or 
twelve millions a year, where before it was but five or six. 
Now she can only pfty this drain in one of two ways; (1) by 
going still further iyto debt, or (2) by parting annually with 
so much of her exports to meet the amount. Ho that while 
the* exports of the country have risen in Amount since 1863 from 
000,000 ft year to i’tiO,000,000 or .£70,000,000, the Secretary 
of State’s lien Upon these evporfs has simultaneously risen from 
.£'■>,000,000 to £10,000,000, the consideration for the increased lien 
being the railways we now possess. 


It is the want, we believe, of a dear apprehension of these facts 
that lifts led ft recent writer in the Indian Ofaernr into the 
expression of ft doubt whether the rise of prices in tlio North-West 
Provinces, in the last few years, is not after all rather attributable to 
a “ variation in the seasons,” than to any other cause. As the 
article to which we refer is of considerable interest, we reproduce it j 
below, that wo may notice it at length. We do so because 
the manifest intention of the writer, in accordance with the present j 
policy of the journal, is to discredit our statement concerning the ' 
great rise which has everywhere Inkeii place in prices of late years | 
in the country, as the ground for demanding a substantial increase 
in the weight of the assessments. The Obscrrcr maintains tlint 
a rise or full for years together of 40 per cent, in the a\ erage price of 
wheat, has been a matter of ordinary occurrence in the North-West | 
Provinces, and in proof of this fact he adduces the following statis- I 
ties, obtained he says “ partly from returns lately collected by tlu* j 
Hoard of llevenue and partly from other sources” 
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This table shows that the history of piiivs in ^lir North West, so far as i 
"<• possess it, is tlie history of a series of vtulmf oscillations. It is not ' 
merely tluit prices occasionally rose and fell largely. The oscillations recur j 
regularly in iwriods of from eight to sixteen year.-. Aeyclcof lisitl years 
billows n cycle of good years -with perfect regularity . between the first and 
second period* given in the table, the prices of " heat rose 42 |>er cent. ; in 
the third period it fell 25 per cent.; in the fourth it rose again 31) per cent. . 
then in the fifth it fell 42 i»cr cent.; and finally in the sixth it made its last 
rise of 72 per cent. The price of the last twelve years has,been wry high 
but it lias been barely 20 per cent, higher than it was for a period of eleven 
' ears, fifty years ago, and only 15 |>er cent, highei than fr mm for a period 
ol seven years, tliirty years ago. It is true that each of Ihow periods com¬ 
prised a year of fumiue, tint the last twelve years contained also two 
'•ears of partial famine. The above figures show that a rise or bill of 40 
per cent, in the average price of "heat, due soh lv to the fluctuations of 
seasons, has boon a matter of ordinary occurrence. 

Wo have uot the advantage of access to the figure* which the 
writer has manipulated in so arbitrary a manner, but we remark 
that he seems to have created his cycle theory first, and then grouped 
his figures to prove it. Why did he not give us the Averages in 
equal periods of three or live years, or still better the quotations, 
year by year, for our own independent inspection and grouping. 
Moreover, be seems to have lost sight nearly altogether of the great 
political changes that have taken place ill I'pper India in the lost 


60 or 70 years, all of them calculated materially to affect prices. 
Take, for instance, the annexation of the Punjab and change of 
administrative system therein (1848-60) with its well known effect 
upon prices in the Province and, as we may presume, its neighbour¬ 
hood. The annexation of Oude (1867) and the effects of settled rule 
therein upon its harvests, and consequently upon the markets or the 
North-West, and the opening up of the vast grain stores of the 
Central Provinces to the same markets, by tlie railway from Jubbul- 
pore. We cannot but reasonably suspect, when observing that these 
considerations are overlooked, and that the plain intention of the 
article is to discredit belief in any special rise of prices in the last 
twelve years, that the writer came to his subject with his mind full 
of a foregone conclusion. lie wanted to disprove a substantial rise 
in prices, and lienee this peculiar grouping in what he calls u cycles” 
and the theory of oscillation betwoen periods of good and " bad 
years.” In absence of the statistics with which he has dealt, we 
will do the best we can with those at our own command, viz., 
the official statement of prices from 1863-64 to 1870-71 in fourteen 
districts of the Punjab, comprising, however, the North-West terri¬ 
tories of Delhi, Hissar, and Umballa. We shall not attempt 
to give any arbitrary grouping to thoe figures, but place them 
at once frankly at the render’s use. The staple food grain of the 
well-to-do in all this part of India is wheat, as quoted by the 
Observer, and we shall accordingly quote it too. The tables begin, 
it will be observed, with the yeur J 86.3-64, the period which we 
have fixed upon from independent enquiry, as that of lowest depres¬ 
sion in the country generally :— 
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Now,'this period of 18 years was marked by two years of famine 
(1801 and 1800), the effects of which upon the quotations are suffi¬ 
ciently manifest. What is not seen however therein, and cannot 
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be shewn, is the fact that all Northern India was in profound 
repose throughout its duration, the disturbance to agriculture 
occasioned by the mutiny being hardly appreciable. What is 
certain is that a very large extension of cultivation has taken place 
in,$e period throughout Northern India, partly by the new works 
of irrigation therein, while the important granaries of Oude ou the 
one side, and of Central India on the other, have been thrown open 
to the people of the North-West. And yet in the face of these 
events, directly tending to lower prices, tlio rise has been absolute, 
steady, and unprecedented. How is it possible then to resist the 
.teachings of such figures as this table presents, and to attribute the 
rise to the “ violent oscillations” occasioned by fluctuation of the 
seasons P There is a foregone opinion, we say, to be established here, 
or such a conclusion were impossible. Wo should bo glad, however, 
if the Indian Observer would return to the subject, and in doing 
so favour us with a statement of the prices year by year during the 
period he lias reviewed, that wo may group them for ourselves. 
At all events let him at least give us regular averages of three or 
five years. We do not believe in his doctrine of ‘ n series of violent 
oscillations.’ An abundant harvest or succession of harvests will 
now and again make food abnormally cheap, us a period of drought 
will moke it abnormally dear, and it is of course necessary, when 
attempting to find out the general tendency of prices, to take such 
disturbances into the account. But the general fact stands, we 
think, very clearly revealed in the North-West, that prices ha\e 
greatly risen in the teeth of conditions that ought to ha\e mate¬ 
rially lowered them, namely the spread of cultivation, peace, and 
the opening of new sources of supply. If prices have risen steadily 
in the face of these conditions, there must be some potential cause 
for the rise, and wo have no doubt ourselves what that cause is, 
viz., a change in the value of money. 


We have had a growing conviction for many years past that it is 
quite within the power of the Indian Government, by simple and 
sound currency arrangements to reduce the drain upon the exports 
of the country very materially. In spite of all that lias been 
written upon currency in the last 70 years, the subject is still 
in the infancy of its discussion ; and in full view of till the “ ortho¬ 
dox” objections to the course, we avow our conviction that one of 
the wisest steps the Government of this country could take would 
be the gradual issue of an inconvertible paper-currency to the ex¬ 
tent of the railway debt of I lie country. Thu- issue might 
be extended over 30 years at the rate of .£3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 a year, or about £rd the amount of the Home Charges. 
The notes should be legal tender everywhere, and receivable in 
payment of customs duties, land revenue, and all taxes whatever. 
We are perfectly familiar with the objections raised to the issue 
of such money by economic writers, but should be untrue to our 
own insight and convictions, if we deferred thereto. The currency 
arrangements of the most advanced nations of the world, our own 
for instance, are to this hour marked by a waul of wisdom and 
economy which will be the marvel of coming times. The animal 
issue by the State in India of three or four millions of inconvertible 
currency legal tender, would have precisely the same effect 
upon prices and upon the economic conditidu of the country, as the 
importation of the same amount? of silver to be coined by the Mints 
into rupees. In this way, might the .State directly neutralize so fur 
the effect of this annual drain upon the country, with nothing but 
advantage to all interested therein. We need hardly say that we 
are aware of the hopelessness of any such suggestion being 
acted upon, but Magna est veritas. The suggestion, we are 
persiutded, and have been for mAiiy years, is sound, and we hazard 
little when we say that the present century will not close upon 
us, ere the possibility of any people Aing allowed to suffer as 
thin and other countries hare done from a restricted currency, will 
have long passed away. Ilad the Indian Government possessed 
from the first a true insight into the effects of our administrative 
system upon the condition of the people, it might have counteract¬ 
ed the evil bj-currency arrangements of the simplest order, but 
impossible because half a century in advance of the times in which 
we live. 


ORIGINAL SETTLEMENT OF THE TALOOKA FOB 80 TEAM 
It is now 3(3 years since the new Survey and Settlement system 
of Bombay was first introduced into the Presidency, and so pro* 
tracted has been tlio work that the earliest of the leases granted 
thereunder have been falling in for some yearn past, while the 
original settlement itself is still not completed in some of the 
districts in the Northern Division. The work is at last, however, 
approaching an end, and the Settlement Reports of the lost of the 
taJookos iu Guzemt are appearing simultaneously with the re- 
settlement reports of the Indapoor and Madeh talookas in the 
Deccan. Tho new settlement was in full course of extension In 
the Presidency for nearly 30 years, before its provisions were finally 
embodied in an Act of the Legislature (Bombay Act 1. of 1805), 
and it is impossible to acquit the Local Government, we think, of 
the charge of extreme apathy in regard to this most vital work. 
Six and thirty years of active settlement, and the work not yet 
finished ! One of tho latest of theso original settlement reports 
that has reached our hands is that of tho Bulsar talooka, 
along the line of the Baroda Railway, 100 miles north of Bombay, 
mul adjoining the talooka of Soopa, the settlement of which was 
sharply criticized by us a few months ago. We are sorry that 
the next of these reports which falls under notice should again 
happen to be the work of Mr. Beyts, as it is impossible for us to 
approve his work, while we have a true respect for the enthudssm 
and abilities which lie brings to tho service of the State, and if we 
cun let Mr. Beyts off, wo shall. Tho first remark then that we 
have to make upon his work, and it ought equally to have been 
made iu the case of Soopa, is the expression of our surprise at the 
perfunctory manner in which the reviewing authorities have 
treated it. It would be difficult to match, in the whole body of 
records that have been amassed in such proceedings, a document less 
satisfactory in every respect than the letter of the Collector of Surat, 
forwarding the report, for final sanction, to the Rovenue Commis¬ 
sioner of the division. The report, as wo shall presently show, 
j teems with disclosures of great moment, demanding close attention 
and earnest and exhaustive discussion, whilo the Collector of the 
district to whom it is submitted for review, who, above all others, 
is answerable for the well-beingof the people and the determination 
of every problem, affecting it, is as a man who has no eyes. A 
report marked by the gravest and most patent defects and by 
great want of insight on tho one side, and on the other by much 
ability and honesty, and earnestness, and suggestiveness, commands 
no attention, excites no interest whatever in tho Collector, tho 
officer who, we say of all others, was bound to show deep, active 
sympathy therein. The abilities of Mr, Hope are so well known, 
that his indifference to this matter completely puzzles us. The 
most important work by fur that he had to supervise in Surat 
surely was the settlement of these very districts, while, 
judging from the papers ilmt have been published, they have been 
regarded by him simply as a bore. Thus, this Bulsar report, 
which demanded the closest attention is handed on to 
the Revenue Commissioner in a despatch of about 40 lines, which 
nevertheless profess to embody his opinions as tho reviewing 
authority upon the Report for tho guidance of the Government. 
The Revenue Commissioner (Mr. Rogers) does/</* part of the work 
with more coulcience, devoting some attention to tho disclosures 
and suggestions # of Mi*. Beyls, but we should be insincere were 
we to speak morfc favourably even of tho Commissioner’s Review, 
while that of the Collector is a simple mockery. Lost of all, wo 
have the Government Resolution upon the Report, (4th July 
1 * 70 ), shewing some real work of revision; but upon the whole 
unsatisfactory and wanting in thoroughness. We are truly sorry 
to have to speak thus, and, were the work itself not so important 
as it is, would rather say nothing. Labour Is not joyous hut 
grievous, and we have a good deal of it to do among us here. To 
lift willingly witli our whole strength at the general burden— that 
as we understand it is the proper work of us oil, Settlement 
Officers, Collector, Commissioner, Government, and the Fourth 
Kstate^too. We are all too apt to shirk our part of the 
labour, and instead of faithfully lifting, think only of seeming to 
lift while we are cunningly earned along. 

# 
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The Report profess*# to describe the c ircumstances nnd economic 
condition of some 70,000 people, milking suggestions concern¬ 
ing the terms on which they are to bo settled upon the land for a 
generation of years to conic, with a liew to their own well-being 
and that of tho empire at, large. The total population of the 
talooka (page 24) appears to be 72,3*>o divided into agricultural 
and urban classes (pain. -X) as follows :— 


Agricultural— 


i /III iU-lln llnilmiiiM.. .. 

I KihimIhm h ,uid Kool<*es 

Kuipoufs . 

Demid,is, Doonduts, &c 
Mlifplienlx . 


2.4«n (Landlord clu— ) 
19.17* 

HIT 

17,790 ( Vbmif'ilH- i 
902 (Cattle nw hit- ) 


11,210 


NuH-AgrlcuIlurul, 


( Himwi'n, '(heps Ac. 

V ill.igc artisans. 

I'arsccs . 

Malnnm-dan-. 

EisIlCI lIH'll iliul S.ll Ii.r-I .. . 
Ruuniiis, priests, mi-ndimul* 
[ Town of liulruir . 


■"»,III (I’.mh i nlhi.itori ) 
a.iiH'.i <l-» 

221 (ToiM.v i.irnii i - ) 

91, iWV.n i i - ) 

9,721 (A l< niltiv.ilin>.) 

VH 

7,920 


According to this table, we may perliiip-i iivinur thnt about 
4o,000 of the people are cultivators, nnd the ivm; iuiiig 
dependent upon other kinds of indusln. There vinm to be a 
slight excess of males over females in tin- talook as in -o ninny 
other districts of Imlin, the proportions heing J5*o‘.> and d'04, 
respectively. Comparing the resource* -<>f the talooh \\ i11 1 those 
of the very wealthy dist rict of iSoopa ini mediately adjoining, tlie 
figures stand tlius:— 

Jiulttir. 

Population . ni * 

Houses .. 7* 

rattle. I*—* 

Carts ... 2.i 

Ploughs .. i< 

The district would thus .seem to he n* wealthy a> Knupi it self, 
und apart altogether from agriculture, emplo\meat i-; afford* d, 
we are told (para. 4 l), in almost i>\i*vy \ ilium* to a great number of 
peoplo employed in manufacturing’ cloth, blankets, date-malting, 
sugar-presses, agricultural implements, mid metal ware, while 

The Koomlutrs carry on an extensive anil profitable fra N in briclovoi k ami 
Mc-mnkiiig, nnd pottery U expnrli d to Itmnb.i\ by -i n Thelaittr luiid is 
iiIho Hi-ut to the hangs m goal (juuiihtn-s. 'I he .Made r .md Khamih, who 
live along the sen rmhl innl on the banks of tidal ireik- .md riwi-,, gain |h ir 
livelihood by tishiug, and < ateli large (|ii.mti||y% of hnioboloes and olio i d-.li 
for eoiiMimi|ition and inland export. Huilois tiom this distort air \n\ nmch 
engaged in tlit* native einft of ftonihav The deiuand for -ami since iMit 
for reclamations lin-opened a m u ti. hi, which halmieis tiie mjmv done to 
the intercut* of this ela-s bv the opening of the railway r l h<- owners ol rails 
mul Cattle, after the erops lia\e In eu liaiv«.s|« d, piohialdx sp. mt tin ir tune 
in conveying timlx r Irom the hang jungles. 

Wo may reasonably therefore conclude that nearly one-half, 
certainly iMths, of the people are independent of agriculture 
altogether, und are simply consumers of the surplus produce raised 
by the cultivators around them. The latter hate thus a market 
at their very door for the groin,sugar.ghee, grass,cattle, and garden 
stuff, which the 27,000 to 110,000 of tke non-agricullural classes 
consume, while the district, not merely communicates with the 
great markets of Bombay and Sural by sea, but bus direct railway 
communication therewith, and with all Western India. The im¬ 
portance of these facts is incidentally shewn by the remark at page 
0 that ‘‘ the grass of the district is as valuable a product ns manv of 
u the better kinds of dry crop cultivation." The whole cultivated 
urea of tho talook consists of fc>2,073 acres, w hicli njv classified (para. 
20) ns follows :— 

Garden land.Acres 2,Toil run.*, m*^* mbit*, Ac. 

Itlce laud.. 12, ITU Kin* mnhntuc. 

Dry crop land . ,, 2’l.sso Juurec, wheat. Ac. 

Gross laud. ,, 4VJ27 (As viiFtiablc ns dry crop->. 

82.073 

These figures are surely very striking and suggestive, and yet 
they are passed over by the reviewing authorities without a 
single remark. Out of 82,073 acres of land, 43,227 are grass, 
neither needing nor receiving cultivation of any kind, and yet 
yielding as valuable a harvest as though they were under cultiva¬ 
tion u with the better kinds of dry crops” (page 0). Not a word, 
we say, is there of remark upon this most striking fact* nor an 
attempt to account for the value of these grass lands, and yet 
Mr. Beyts distinctly, 'Although incidentally only, had called at- 


S<i i/iii. 

:i i |mt -rpi,n< null*. 
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I tention to the phenomenon. For, remarking in pom 85 upon the 
slow extension of cultivation in the talook, he says; — 

The people who have lmd tho option of reaping the profits of a grass crop, 
quite as valuable as most descriptions of dry crops, on lands charged with little 
or no rent, wore of course naturally averse to regular cultivation* for^whJch 
they would have had to pay a higher rate. It is a well-known fact— ^Jpotrat- 
ed on all sides out her.—that, with au apathetic people, prone to be content 
on wry little, light asmssuients do more harm than good. It encourages 
idleness and a careless system of farming, and no ono is more aware of the 
fact than the natives themselves—although their appreciatlon of it unfor¬ 
tunately manifests itself in extreme measures—as in tho case of all assess¬ 
ments imposed by native Governments, und even under our own rule when 
there is no check upon the exactions practised by superior holders on their 
tenants. 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Beyts, however, that 
the obvious cause of the value of these grass lands is the proxi¬ 
mity of the markets of Bombay and Surat, with their immense 
demand for grass and cattle— a cause precisely of the same nature 
! as that which is fast converting a largo part of the United 
! Kingdom into pasture land. The further fact, that ibis demand 
| for grass contracting the acreage under grain, must indefinitely 
i have increased the value of jernyet land under dry crop cultiva- 
| tjuii seem* al.-o to Imvo entirely escaped observation, and a dis- 
i trict pti-itively teeming with potential elements of wealth is 
■ picked by as though it were of no interest whatever. Half 
the land under grass, growing spontaneously nnd yielding a return 
ns a alliable ns that of ordinary arable land under cultivation; 
13,000 acres of the remaining 40,000 under rice and sugar-cane ; 
and 21,000 under grain, with a vast urban population at the door 
ti* cdiniiiii’ it; a .sea-board skirling the whole talook ; a first-class 
railway through it; and a dozen natignble rivers running across 
it at iiitennN of every 3 or 4 miles. What could nature or man 
do move for any district ¥ As a matter of fact tho report shews 
that the district is fuU of wealth, although the facts are recorded in 
so imperfect a manner, that it is impossible to do more than use 
them fei \ generally. Thus at page 4(5, Mr. Beyts gives us a 
sialenunt of the Kx ports and Imports of the port of Bulsar, for 
the \ears ls»)3-tkl and 1800-07, according to which their value 
was as follow’s :— 

Import*, Exports. 

t*«ir-i;n . R-. *, 07 . 1:17 .... js.89,952 

lHftl-HT.0,8(5,97.0 .. 14.77,PIS 

Now these figure* are worthless except us indicating generally 
tlut. the district makes large exports and imports. For what wo 
want to Know 7 is the value of the exports and imports respectively 
of the district, not of the mere port of Bulsar. l)oes not u railway 
g-o right through it In Bombay in the one direction, nnd 8urat ii* 
the other ? NVhat we want to know, what it is vital to know—is 
the total value of the talooka e.rports. We could do without the 
imports, since we know they must at least equal the exports, minus 
only the revenues drawn from the district. Let the reader look at 
the following table us presented by Mr. Beyts:— 


a 


Name* ut Article*-. 

18(35-60. 

1866-67. 

Import. 

| Exixirt. 

Imixirt. 

Export. 

Value 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 


As. 

Rs. 

H«. 

Rs. 

T 01 loi&e-sliell 

2, .118 




Cotton and -ilk cloth* .. 

1.91,145 

1,150 

72,415 

1*233 

Onppril 

4,2-'2 


32,168 


Date mill «ln ditto . 

16,731 

391 

1-1,092 

218 

SiWiraindv . 

T.iafi 


7,006 


Hutfiir 

90,351 


75,795 


(turn . .. . 


955 

6,870 

1*534 

(Jinx.* 

3,000 

12,917 

2,640 

Ten. 

M3 

.. 

67 


Oil. 

1,142 

1,73,184 


97,040 

ToImU’co . .. .... 1, 

1,30,048 

12,111 

88,478 

423 

Metals . 

63,805 

1,831 

35.192 

1,839 

Coins . 

1,100 

8,500 

4,6(KI 

9 8 

Nuiulrv .j 

1,00,777 

10,01,470 

1,27*275 

7.84,414 

Alum . 

498 

i 389 

997 


Almond 

2,27 4 . 


1,872 

§ t 

Cutlery .. .. .. . 

3.595 ! 

\ 

30,062 

2,682 

50 

Kurtlu*n put* .A ** 



15*505 

Hpices ..w .. 

31,152 

9,348 

i 18.640 

988 

Halt. 




10.819 


38.832 

31,483 

.. 


Gold and sitter. 

6.248 




Building wood. 

12,162 

3,16,404 

1,437 

8*91.248 

Wool . 

... 

3,214 

858 

144 

Firewood .. . 

15,/KM 

29,582 

13*070 

15,574 

Materials for Ships . 

5.521 

570 

8,904 


Betel-nut. 

9*134 

30 

15*077 

1 

Cocoa nuts .. 

3*397 

1,500 

4,685 

8,288 


18,490 | 

„ 

16*205 

9*470 

Dory . 

Medicines. 

6,900 1 
8*879 

1 2,102 

6.775 

**217 

Groin . 

JdWMj 

1*69,645 

1*41,795 

1,48*879 
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We sometimes wonder how such tables can bo prepared without 
their deficiencies and discrepancies p.t once stril ng the compiler. 
Thus, according to this tab’e, Bulsar melees the rest of the world a 
present of eight or ten ’akhs wyear of exports without peyinent for 
them, not one word of explanation be ? ng given, or cal*ed for, as to 
the cause of the discrepancy. Agaic although half the district as 
we have seen is under yra*g> andthe I nuri. * markets of Bombay 
and Surat are immediately adjacent, the district would seem by this 
tafllc to export neither fodder nor cattle. Did it not occur to Mr. 
B n yts to apply to the Baroda Railway Company for t-latiatii.\-s of 
the produce and merchandize, borne into and o.' of the talook by 
their line ? The imports and exports of Bulsar itself—the mere port 
—guide us to nothing. In many respiTtsweftio Compelled to aeknow- 
Icdge that the Settlement Reports of other l’ro\luces, ns those of 
the Central Provinces, compure most favourably w ith those of Bom¬ 
bay. Not ft report of this kind ought ever to appear a\ it limit a 
painstaking attempt to ascertain the exports and imports of the 
whole talook. All that we can gather in the present eu>e is tlint i 
the distiict makes very huge e.\j»orts of produce e\erv year, and I 
proportionally largo imports. | 

So as to the harvest, Mr. Beyls does not make the faintest j 
ati jmpt to estiiunV the worth of the animal harvest, while should ! 
we essay to do so, we may expect to he loftily lvbrked for our 
ignorance and presumption. Wo are told literally nothing eoneern- 
ing the agriculture of the talook, nothing the inodes of hm- 
bandry, nothing of the produce of the land, nothing as to toe ' e 
of the holdings, nothing tis to the value of the land. Thai there is 
a landlo d class in the talook (the Bhatclla Brali ini’H) crops up 
two or three times, but not on* wand upon tlit* sul»|eel of ivuK 
Here is tlie wliole account which the report gives of the agriculture 
of the district:— 

“ This district 1ms a viry cuuMil'-raljh 4 ana of uatiu.il h.ig;i\ i t l.unl, whiih 
I’liubli’s it to export nnnv chhim* sugar than Soupa. Tie* \ i« Id i«*r 
heeglii 1 variis from ,'VO to Ml mauiuls in Hiil-w, amt limn '2~* !■» fill in.imri. <u 
Pnmeira. Kiev of the Kfbi kind i,. at-o In might to in ulv I, nti.l is gmwii on 
lir’ds quilt* as iimdiictive a-> 1 lifMi in S., u p.i and t Jih khv. |n ji rti \»t soils, 
tool, easloi'Oil need, kmlr.i, tool, nml jn;u .ire (lie |>iii:c'ip:il iinp- ; eilton 
is «e*»r<.vly kiioAvn in this (ti>lin\. Tobm-ou is mhih |inn s plant' d in small 
quantities with sugarcane, n nim,o of culture quit sihgnl.ii [i jmpi^dhle 
to account lor the whims display id in dilhr.nt places ; lor insl.itice, in N tiad 
and Anund nothing Imt tobacco engages the in nls attention, and sugarcane 1 
cultivation is entirely uegUitid In IHiolkn it is all sugarcane, and no 
tobacco. In Jhilsnr it H -ui'iin aue, uith tnkum sjianngly intermi.ved. 
Non it is ivi II knot u, thaL in the dislricts iiu-nl i<m< d, both l im" be lai-.il 
to perfeetiou. A (.’Iioma-i e pat» I p< tit mitcd s> \ i i al t lines to lia\ e an i ,l s m- 
ttally wheal tiact drained for joar and cotton, although wheat is an impoit>-d 
article, and a crop of it on that soil nmild i nii-.i qui-nth pay litni In ttei than 
either cotton or jnai Put an lm (vci lu iud of win at tu-lds in t Iiowrascc, 
rice and tobacco ik-hl* in I>huudooka, or lotion tirkh in Pulsar t'' 

This is all interesting enough, hut of what ogi-lldy u*»c to men 
w'ho are anxious to form an intelligent opinion ns to th“ weight 
of the (bneminent assessment upon the land, the proportion it 
bears to the rental paid hv the Mih-oeetipants of (he .soil, and the 
Milo value of the light of occupancy under the leases. The 
vital question of /trivet again is left all but an holly untouched. At 
para. .»1 we an? told indeed the range of prices from dotvji to 

*l8d7, but what we wanted, ami what is essential, is the range of 

f nIc.e.s for at least, the last fiO years and the teu preceding. For 
u>w can we possibly deride intelligently as to the weight of the 
assessments now proposed without such inhumation f Fponthe 
face of the report, the talook, we do not nesilutc to snv, lias be< r. 
grossly vadvr- assessed. And we go simply upon n genefal fact 
or two. Tims, lit page dS, the assessments of the liO \ et* v s immed’- 
ntely preceding this new settlement, are recorded to have been as 
follows:— 



A(*ivh iii cullhii 

(.'ullivl mils 

on 

Year. 

| lion ol OiiNoni- 

Govt rmHi- 

it 

• 

1 incut lumi. 

1 

j Iain 

i 

. 




n> 

a 

V- 

i 1-17-48 

1 71.21515 

2,07.101 

n 

4 

1848-49 

1 71,8*2- 

1,93,807 

5 

3 

1840-50 

i '7i,7;;."-:ui 

2,09,08.1 

U 

10 

1850-51 

! 71.023-3] 

2,10,011 

7 

4 

1851-52 

71.230 17 

2,09,121 

13 

2 

1852-53 

71,255- 0 

2,09,011 

3 


1853-54 

09.0b2- 2 

2,01,401 

1 

13 

3 

1854-55 

09,752-22 

2,07,051 

1855-50 . 

09,721- 1 

2,07,035 

2 

1 

1850-57 . 

09,070-30 

2,08,140 

1 

0 

1857-58 .. .. 

70,115- 3 

2,09,203 

7 

7 

1858-59 

71,775 13 

2,U,2(Xl 

7 

o 

1859-60 . 

72,429-32 

2,11,247 

15 

3 

1860-01 

73,815-37 

2,13,889 

1 

5 

1861-62 . 

74,020 17 

2,14,372 

12 

1 

1862-03 

74.107-28 

2,14.703 

0 

0 

1863-64 . 

74,024-34 

2,10,372 

5 

0 

1804-05 . 

ft 74,407 18 

2.18,820 

9 

fi 

] 805-00 

W 74,440- 4 

2,18,039 

4 


1800-07 . 

74,085-22 

2.10,011 

8 

lb 

Total .. 

14,41.607*10 

42,10,221 

2 

s 

Average of the last SO yean .. 

72,083-15 

2,10.511 

o : 

il 

Totals of the laat 10 year* 

7,83,891* 8 

21.47,200 

8 

7 

Average of the last 10 years .. 

73,389* 5 

2,14,720 

0 10 


Thus tho average actual collections of the land revenue from 
tho i ilook in 1847, upon 71,030 acres of land were about Rupe i 
2,00,000, two lakhs of Rupees, and in spite of the vast revolution 
that has taken place in prices since then, this new assessment for 
•30 years to come upon 74,000 acres is to be no more than Rupees 
2/>0,000. In other words, while prices have risen three-fold in the 
talook, and tho State has gone to enormous cost in sending n railway 
through this d ’strict, tho assessment virtually is to ho the same or 
nearly so for .30 years to come, that it wal 30 years ago. The 
position is monstrous We do not care to go into the several pro¬ 
cesses by which Mr. Beets justifies the fact to himself. We say 
that upon the face uf ib, the former assessment was iniquitous or 
the present one is ridiculous. Mr. Hoyts will not allow us to take 
up with the former supposition (porn. 01), and wo arc shut up to 
tlie latter. The simplicity of this gentleman, which amazed us so 
much in liit» Soopa Report, is not wanting here. Thus he concludes 
hi.M Bulsar Riport as follows :— 

“ Although it work] l,.. utterly impo Mble to sueeeod in plowing everyone 
be nioiisure-profe—.I’dly t alei. ikeii > improw the land revenues of the 

• liMiiet miuv the liM geneinl n-Ni-<icin, mid after a long interval of petuv, 
high priem, and improved luihwiv c »mmu.iie’it r on, tioveriuneut will he pleas- 

• d to learn that the -cttleuieiit hie. given very geneijil s isfi thm. 1 received 
m ry fiAN petitions, and could therefore attend to every complaint patiently.” 

Tho simple fact is that, lie has been allowed to make tin absurd 
£ettlenient, a ^ettlemeut that mocks the necessities of modern 
llovernmrnl in imlit, and foivcs us upon mich devices as tlm ineomo- 
lax to retrieve the error, if Bulsar could pay Rupees 2,00,U00 as 
laud rot emte in 1847 upon 71,000 uorcs of land when grniu was 
ahoul oiie-thinl its present price without oppression, it could very 
well pay twice that amount fo-dny upon 74,000, mid weru the report 
Imt supplemented by reli.ihle statistics of the produce and capabili¬ 
ties nf the soil, the fact 'would, we are persuaded, lie patent to the 
world. 

V feature in this Bulsar Report, which we hope will he preserv¬ 
ed in all future ones, is tho statements (para. 121) of the to'J 
amount ol' tax. .-, le\iod locally within the < ilook itself. They are 
d. hired l<* ho as follows :— 

Thy Land and Mayer revenue of the t dook i for iy( ,s }-(j9 amounted in all to 
the sum (Mailed In-low ■— 

Its. a p. 

I. L uni 1 ‘cwiiue under nil Iii-ihN ... 2 ,rift,78t 0 I 

J. \Moiree . "S,119 1 M 

It, liiie.il i‘ev-t 1 l. r » 0 

1 Oerl I lit .lie M\ 1,^114 L S 

• r ). J iiT’uiiie l.t\ .. h.'i.'l 15 0 

ii- Hi.mip inner. 10 a 

7. Magi'll i i.l! line-, \e. 1.UI12 (1 11 

H, ]{< ifisliMl ion teeH. SIHJ JI 0 

a. Jieieinie Inn«, Jte. 4"7 J A 

Total. . y.IM.OM 14 U 

To ascertain tin* total weight of taxation upon tho talook, it 
would he necessary simply to add the exciso upon salt, and tho 
import duties leried at the Customs Houses of the country. The 
ubkauve que.Ntioij and the prevalence, uf drunkenness amongst tho 
people have deservedly much prominence given them in the report. 
Mr. Beyts draws attention to the following comparison between 
the yield of tlie nbkarec in Bulsar and Soopa respectively :— 

Pcojilt AbkarCf, 


B« »i >| ia .55.412 .... Its. 0.057 

lliilvir.72,055 „ 7«,11W 


“ ff,” he adds, “ the sum of Rs. 00,0(12 represents the mere difference 
in the value of licenses granted, wliat an enurmous extra consump¬ 
tion of liquor there must he in Bulsar. A rupees worth of toddy 
suffices to intoxicate 20 men.” What is Government doing in 
1 his moiuentour\question Y 


RE-SJJTTLKMENT OF 3LVD1C1I,—1, 

- +. - 

A TALOOK OF THU SIJOLAPOOR COLLECTOR ATE,—BOMBAY. 

We have purposely delayed noticing tho re-settlement of this dis¬ 
trict, that we might observe the comments the Bombay Press would 
wake upon it. This Madch talook is tho second district in which 
tho 30 years’ leases have expired, and in renewing tho tenure fo r 
another 3(5 years, or what is called re-settling the talook, the Settle¬ 
ment Officer has given somewhat courageous proof of his belief in 
tho doctrines advocated by tho Indian Economist by raising the 
assessment nearly 80 per cent, with tho approval of tho Collector 
♦ 
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of the district, of the Hurrey and »SettIement Commissioner, and of 
the Government. That the district is still greatly under-assessed 
we shall shew conclusively in the course of this article; while the 
reasonable, just and necessary enhancement that has been made 
has elicited a perfect storm of remonstrance from the local Press, 
European and Native. It w difficult to maintain a courteous tone 
towards writers, who, while declining all serious effort to master 
t ho real conditions of the case, or dispassionately to view it in the 
light of the vast interests hound up therewith, arraign the Govern¬ 
ment before the people in language of the most incendiary charac¬ 
ter. The raising of the assessment in this talook has not been the 
act of injustice and extortion it is mischievously declared to 
be, but a just and necessary assertion of State rights, rights that 
cannot lie waived, and the hesitancy to assert which in late years 
has been the direct cause of all the financial embarrassments wo 
are suffering, and the parent of the ruinous devices to which the State 
has been driven to supplement its resources, alienating the people 
from our rule and filling the country with disaffection and the 
seeds of rebellion. The writers who declaim against the mainte¬ 
nance in its integrity of the Land Revi nue of the country, curn a 
cheap popularity by inveighing against all attempt to enhance it> 
while they nre either too blind or too pit judic* d to see that we are 
in 1 ho dileinmaof having to cluM^e between the finch nt fiscal system 
of the country, to which the a people willingly submit, and nil 
attempt to meet the growing expenditure of the State by modes of 
taxation foreign to and hated by the, people. Not an attempt is 
made to show us hue we are to raise the increased revenue required 
to meet tho vast outlay which the State has incurred for the im¬ 
provement of tlu* land, and t«» which it is committed, at the instance 
and requirement of a public opinion too strong to be resisted, 
while the opportunity offeied us in the ruiewal of these long leases 
— an opportunity which once neglected i* lost for a g» neratimi of 
years—is to lx* forfeited at, tin* bidding of men who really seem 
to think thatpublic’virtiie fondst.sin carping and declaiming against 
every act of State whatever. It’ Government enhances the land 
revenue, it is oppressing the cultivator ; it' it levies customs duties, it 
is strangling trade ; if an income-tax, it is demoralizing the p« ople 
and alienating them from our rule ; if it fails to spend money upon 
education, it is behind the age ; while if it levy a • e-s fur the pur¬ 
pose, it is breaking faith with the people. If it do not mu^tiiu t 
railways, and make canals and build bridges, and gi\e the 
cultivator roads—away with mu Ii a Government fmm the 
Earth, while if it take the money required for tin* purpose from 
the only source open to it, it is playing the part of ‘ijn extortioner. 
W e have yet to learn that this is healthy journalism, or conducive) 
to anything hut anarchy. \\Y say that the government must do all 
these tilings, ever) one of them, and that it must have the money 
to do them with : and we say lastly that that money must come, 
in tlu* main, from the hmd, and that to trust to any other source 
for it will end in the abyss, as every fact in the circumstances mid 
economic condition of the people tells to the opened enr with sound 
of trumpet. The time may come, hut is a full century 
distant, when such devices as the income-tax or customs 
duties may he trusted to for the Imperial expenditure of the 
country, Seeing these things clearly, tho Settlement Officer in 
Madeh, with the authorities above him up to Ilia Exoellcncy-in- 
Couucil himself—“ considering the rLe in the price of grain 
“ therein, tho increase of the district in material wealth, and the 
11 improvement in communications which has taken place since 
“tho first settlement was introduced therein” lave agreed to 
raise the assessment 77 per cout. Whereupon, the enlightened 
and patriotic and public-spirited men who constitute the fourth 
estate of this part of India, set up n prolonged and intelligent 
howl. Let us now try to see with how much reason. An 
increase of 80 per cent., no doubt, calls for justification, and we 
proceed to shew how ample that justification is. First of all 
then, tho State during the currency of the leases that have just 
expired has lavished—for there is no other word for it—has 
lavished its resources upon the district. Let the reader reflect 
carefully upon tho meaning of the following statement :-*• 

“With regard to tho works affecting communication a carried out during tho 
lease, there was not n mile of made road in the district at the time the set¬ 
tlement whs introduced, lmt it has now been opened out to traffic in every 
direction. The U. I. 1*. Kailway Lino from Poona to Sholapoor skirts tho 
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northern part of it. The great trunk road running between the above 
stations passes through the centre, and the southern corner is crossed by a 
part of the road from Sholapoor to Pundhurpoor. In addition to these, there 

is, as mentioned by Mr. Grant, “ a cross road from Barsee to the fianee Road 
Station (situated in tho district), which U continued to Tembournee. In 
fact the district is no thoroughly accessible in every part, that in point of 
communication nearly all the village s arc equally favourably situated.” 

This is a very satisfactory account of the present state of the means of 
communication possessed by tho district, and nothing more may be said to 
be needed. The construction of one or two branch roads leading from the 
Sholapoor and Poona road to the Railway stations, would bo an improvement,, 
and the Local Funds may be looked to for eventually supplying the means for 
carrying out such small ‘ works. The State has done all that is required of 

it, indeed few districts lmve been so fortunate as this in having a first-class 
metalled road and a railway run through them during the last twenty years. 

Now this railway has cost the people of India ’generally 
£25,000 for every mile of it. AH India has been taxed to pay 
interest on this outlay for tho last 20 years, and will be so taxea 
for an indefinite time to come. To bring this Madeli and other 
districts into railway communication with Poona and Bombay 
in the one direction, and with Sholapove and the Nizam’s country 
in the other, wc have constructed some 200 miles of railway 
at tlie cost of ubout live millions sterling during the currency 
of the leases that have just expired ; while we have made n first- 
class metalled road through the very heart of Madeli itself and 
so many cross roads as feeders thereto, that upon the whole “ tho 
district is so thoroughly accessible in every part,” that tho State 
literally cun do no more for it than it has done. Now, who ought 
to pay for all this, if the cultivators are tp be exempt 't AVe 
remark next that the founer leases were granted upon abnormal 
terms altogether, being issued in abnormal times. They were 
issued at a period of deep agricultural depression. From causes 
that were not clearly discerned at. the time, but which are now 
well known and which wo have once more described at length 
in a previous article, the people had been greatly impoverished 
lunler our rule. It was necessary, therefore, to pitch their assess¬ 
ment unusnUy low. “ Whatever,” says the Settlement Officer 
(Mr. Grant) “ may have been the real cause of the depression which 
“ existed, the only remedy which lay in the hands of the Revenue 
“ Ollicerswtis to reduce the assessment which was accordingly done, 

“ and//"’ very torn A*M»then fixed ha vo continued in force until now.” 

( mira 11). We have now got tm> factsof importance to tho question; 
(1) that the State has done nil it can possibly do for the district j 
and (2) that the old leases were issued at abnormally low rates 
because of the depressed condition of agriculture at tho time of 
their is^iie. Now flic next ami third fact is that this depression 
gave place* during the early currency of these old leases to u con¬ 
dition of prosperity. Very short 1) after their issue, so profilahio 
did agriculture become, and so enduring was I he improvement, 
that every acre of ground in tin* talook was brought under cul¬ 
tivation, till the assessment at la-t became a mere bagatelle to tho 
cultivator. Is it not amazing that nu n cun he found to sneer.it 
statistics with Mich a record before them as ‘the following price 
list, which the Settlement Officer produces V 

ftotcunut shotrinff the oee rage yearly jmu-c of grain at Mahal aa<l 
March Jor years:—Ju seers. 
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1 47 

36 

j W 

3 ft 

at March than Moliol. 
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i 30 

24 

1 31 

26 


1M7-13 

; 30 

30 

> 3ft 

28 


1313- 19 
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36 

; 49 

I 
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I w 
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48 ] 
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! 47 

42 

1 4t> 

! 42 


18.M»-M 

| 34 ! 

36 
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[ 8ft 



47 

36 

66 

! 42 


is.vy-r>3 

1 42 

36 

42 

! :ift 

Average 10 years price of 

1333-31 

j 36 

21 

81 

J0 

.Toaree 6 per cent, lower at 

1331-73 

! 16 

IT. 

17 

16 

March than Moliol. 

ls.VV.Mt 

1 23 

16 

1 24 

17 

Bojroe 34 per i*nf. lower 

J 33rt-3 7 

I Ml 

27 

I 3ft 

28 

at. March than Moliol. 

1337-33 

| 27 

17 

I 26 

19 


1668-S9 

17 

21 

19 

24 


Average. 

31 

27 

80 j 

28 

* 

1830-30 

■ 46 

36 

4ft 

88 


1860-31 

so 

86 

30 

26 


1861-62 

24 

21 

A 28 

! 98 


1662-03 

22 

16 

W 23 

19 

Average 10 years price of 

1863-64 

15 

12 

16 

14 

Joareo 0*7 per cent, lower 

1664-65 

16 

14 

19 

16 

at March than Mohol. 

1865-66 

24 

1* 

26 

! 21 

Bajree 2 1/8 per cent. 

1806-67 

23 

19 

24 

21 

at March than 

1867-66 

21 

21 

24 

I 21 

Mohol. 

1868-62 , 

31 

28 

26 

| 28 


Averago. 

25*7 

21* 

25*9 
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If the reader will look carefully into this table and remember 
that according to our theory, it is the Crimean war (18*54) that 
separates the period of low from that of high prices in India, he 
will flud the table more instructive and suggestive, perhaps, than in 
the shape pruseutod by Mr. Grant. Wo should divide the lease 
into two distinct periods of 1*5 years each, the 15 years preceding 
i he Crimean war, the commencement of the modern export trade 
of India, and the fifteen years since, thus:— 0 

Joans. Bajrte. 


1839-1854 . M soers. 4ll«<n«. 

1854-1 m . 241 . 21 f „ 


VVe make this readjustment of the averages because too liiuehj 
we are persuaded, is being made of the effect of the American war 
upon prices in Western India. It was the Crimean war. not the 
American war, that revolutionized prices in the Presidency, as the 
following averages in periods of 5 years seem to shew con¬ 
clusively :— 



•Tourer. 

Iiajri*, 

183P-44 . 


71 ntx'iu 

1844-49 . 


29 

184P M . 


35 

18,.4-r.u 

. 23 „ 

1 U ,, 

180 VMU . 


25 „ 

18S4-6U . 

. 21 „ 

20 ,, 


Now, in face, of these figures, one of the patriotic gentlemen, 
who have objected so passionately to the increase of the assessment 
in the present case, tells us that: - 

“ Wlu'ii u district is re assessed, (he whole lunge of priiv« for thirty years 
should be added up to det nnine the avi r;ige for the next HO years, luitu'i- 
ful extensions to times beyond memory, or fanciful exclumons should not 
be allowed. It i'* a fmr inference to suppose that the tintty yeais to c<*ine 
will b • as good or bad yeais ad those which iiavegunc away."’ 

According to this theory, tlienow assessment at the highest should 
have been based upon the average of the whole >10}ears, although 
for the last tifleen years tin* eontiaetor had been engrossing the 
whole benefit of a rise in prices to three times the rates upon 
which his lease was framed. 

We throw the average into this shnpe for tile purpose of cor¬ 
roding what we are persuuded is the undue prominence given by 
the 'Survey Commissioner and tJit* Local Government to the effect 
exercised upon prices by the American War. Tims the former, 
Colonel Francis complains that the estimates of the Indian 
Economist of the value of the produce “in the case of Jmlapoor 
were based entirely on the high prices of the American War 
period.” The Local Government, dealing with the same question 
in the present case (Madqji), says:— 

“ There can be no doubt that the extraordinary rise in prices tfhich took 
place throughout the Presidency during the years from to 

was owing to the American war, and the conswijm lit increase in the v;ilm* j 
of cotton. It is equally c Ttain that a r< action ha* now set in ; the impor¬ 
tation of bullion has for the present cased, mid prires have lallen eonsi- 
derubly, and are likely to go still lower. Tim average to be di dueed from 
thn prices of the live years from 1*460-57 to lNliO-Ul is perhaps the fairest 
criterion that can be adopted for tlu* determination of the avi-rage stamlaid 
of prices which is likely ta» be maintained in luture. 'J’hls gives the juice 
of joareo at Ill seers per rupee.” 

If these gentlemen will look carefully at the re-adjusted aver¬ 
ages given by \»s above, they will perhaps modify their conclu¬ 
sion* as to the effect of the American war upon prices. What 
is clear, at all events, in the case of Madeh, is the fact that 
throughout the last 15 years of the old leases, the average price 
of grain was more than double the average prices of the first Jo 
years. But that after fill is a wrong comparison altogether, the 
error made therein being manifest: for the terms of the original 
lurfcs were settled upon a consideration of the average prices of 
the years preceding their issue, just ns the new assessment has to 
be determined in the light of the averages of the years we have 
been reviewing. The only effective comparison, therefore, that 
can be made is, between the prices on which Lieut. Wingate based 
his assessments in 1830, and those on which Mr. Grant bases his 
in 18(58. Now this comparison stands thus :— 

A verage prices in periods of Jo pears. 

Joaree. 

JTin gate's basis ,—15 year* preceding aid leases ... 03 (wen per rupee. 

Arif basis,—- 1851-09.2l| „ 

5 DFC. 


These plainly are the figures that constitute the effective aver¬ 
ages in the case, and we may judge fairly enough in their light, 
if we are candid, m to the propriety of now enhancing the 
assessment by about 77 per cent., when there has been & plain 
palpable rule in prices of more than twice that amount If 
Wingate's assessment of 100 were moderate when the average 
price of Joaree was <W seers per rupee, what. must the new one 
of 177 Ik* when the price of grain for the lastfiftoqp years has been 
‘Jij ? But as a matter of fact, Wingate based his assessment 
upon lower prices still than 03, viz., upon the average of the 5 years 
immediately preceding bis settlement, when they were as low as 
70. The truth is, that look at this new assessment in whatever 
light we may, it is as clear as the sun at noon-day to those who 
<lo not wilfully shut their eyes, that it is extremely moderate. 
There is not a shadow of pretence for declaring it to be oppres¬ 
sive, and when we bear in mind what has been done for the 
district at the expense of ihe Stale, wo say that it would have 
been a grave offence against the (Commonwealth had the assess¬ 
ment been fixed at a materially lower rate. 

For, it seems to he forgotten on all sides, that those lucky cul¬ 
tivators have confessedly been holding for the past 30 years upon 
a rental infinitely light *r than was intended to bo imposed, and 
that during the last fifteen } r ears of their tenure, the rent they 
were paying was the merest quit-rent. Now, however prices may 
range in the future - there is the plain fact that for the last 15 
years, the cultivator has been paying almost nothing. There is 
more than mere dullness at ihe bottom of the refusal to see those 
facts, and th" curpings at the enhancement. There is dogged de¬ 
termination not to open the mind to conviction, clear unwilling¬ 
ness to look t!i*' question in the fa re as it really stands. The dis¬ 
trict has been very mildly dealt, with indeed, and the exact enquiry 
we are persuaded, would shew that the sale price of the leones, 
under the new assessment, has not horn affected one whit by the 
present, enhancement. There is still an immense margin of State 
rights conceded to the ryot under them, a margin such as was 
never for a moment contemplated when the. Bombay Settlement 
was first introduced. The truth is, we have got into a morbid 
state of mind upon this subject everywhere. Thus we speak in 
this Presidency, of Wingate and Oohlmnid, and Professor Given 
as the men -w liom we look up to, and believe in, as the apostles of 
moderate assessments, while they would have stood aghast at the 
saerified of S^ite rights made in these d iyn, without the least per¬ 
ception ns ta where it. is leading us. Thus Wingate and Goldsmid 
j alike declare in their famous joint Beporl, that for the Oommon- 
j wealth to take ** no more than from 50 to 80 per cent, of the true 
I rent of the land, is to deal liberally with the cultivator.” Now, 

| where are we taking this proposition of the true rental in any 
part of this Presidency Y If we take Professor Green pgain as 
our authority, and we all profess to regard him as such, listen 
to what Ik* suvs 

“ At the threshold of such un undertaking as ft revenue set¬ 
tlement, the question which presents itself is, wlmt is to be the 
nature of the revenue raised from the land Y Is it to be u tux on 
raw produce, intended ultimately to fall on the consumer, a tax 
I therefore on the necessaries of life—the most objectionable of all 
j tuxes V Or is it to be a (political economist's) rent, the least ob¬ 
jectionable of any tax, and which, iu a certain sense, may be said 
j to fall upon nobody; but the economical effect of which is to 
maintain a re\imte approximation to equality among the cultiva¬ 
tors, bv tnving each man according to the advantages ho starts 
with, and so to prevent or retard the growth of a landed pro¬ 
prietory living merely on their rents ? Tho Indian Governments, 
very much, no doubt, from the necessity of tho case,—but whe¬ 
ther from that or from any other cause, with great, propriety, as 
it seems to us, have decided upon tho latter—the least profitable 
lands in cultivation aro taxed at a rate little more than nominal, 
(from three pence to six pence per acre), and all others aro sup¬ 
posed to pay the assessment on thorn from tho surplus profit, 
which, from superior fertility, proximity to markets, convenience 
of carriage, &c., they would otherwise yield to the labour and 
capital of the cultivator. Many of our native friends, and some 
of our European ones also, seem to labour under a strange eon- 
f4*> of idea* on this subject. They perceive tbut a remission 
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of the Government land rovenuo would raise the holder* of the 
heit lands, the lauds which pay tlio highest rates, to the rank of 
well-to-do landed proprietors j that it might even enable the more 
fortunate of thorn to live, if they chose, in idleness, supported by 
the rent which thoir less fortunate brethren would then bo willing 
to pay to obtain the superiority of fertility, situation, &c., of these 
better holdings. But they do not perceive that this could only 
be dono by taxing tJierfiselvcs and tho rest of the community to 
the full amount of all whicli tlieso new landed proprietors would 
thus bo enabled to appropriate ;—that their scheme is, at bottom, 
merely a proposition to levy taxes on tho community generally, 
f*»r no governmental purpose, either local or general, but to pre¬ 
sent, in pure gift, to a portion of tho kunbi population, in order to 
make independent gentlemen of them.” 

So wrote Professor Green in tho Bombay Gazette in 1852. But 
we have grown wiser since tho days of these gentlemen. Wo 
have discovered a new political economy altogether, and they, 
who like ourselves, strive earnestly to correct the aberration of 
the public miud, are represented a» public enemies. The Bombay 
Government luw acted wisely in refusing to defer to the popular 
clamour of the hour, and tho new leases being issued will give full 
expression, we trust, to tho reasonable and enlightened convic- 
tiouB of tho HtAtcsuion who gave the Bombay Settlement System 
to tho country. 

(7 b be Continued.) 


WELL ASSESSMENTS IN BOMBAY.—II. 


Wi: cslled attention in our lust issue to llic fact that the 
Bombay Government seems to bo nt cross purposes with tho 
Settlement Officers of the Deccan upon the subject of well as¬ 
sessments, without knowing that it is so. Tlius, if we understand 
Goluncl Francis aright, the rulo he is acting upon in re-settling tho 
Docciin talooks is to impose tho “ highest jerayet rate” upon dry 
croj) lands wherever ho linds a well, new or old, sunk therein. 
Now the Government appears to approve of the imposition of this 
rnto only in cases where the well was sunk at a period antece¬ 
dent to tho grnnt of the old lenses, and to disapprove the imposition 
of any higher rate whatever upon land so improved during tho 
currency of tho leases. It seems to us at once formally to sanction, 
and expressly to disallow, the very same thing, without knowing 
that it is doing so. Tho Settlement Oilicer of ftadch says, 
(para 35) :— 

No extra awsmnont tins boon placed upon well garden lands, the maxi¬ 
mum rates for which is the same m fur iirst-clnss dry crop hotels. 

This is not very clear, but we take it to moan that tho uniform 
rate upon well garden lands is tho highest dry crop rate. Colonel 
Francis, in noticing tho para, says, {page 10):— 

“ I am glad to Ibid that the Acting Superintendent has not imposed any 
extra cosh uii well garden land, hilt adopted the Indapoor plan of assessing 
them only at the highest jerayet rate of tho village. 

Tho Government approves of this plan and says:— 

The principle of placing no extra coss on lands irrigated by wells, has the 
entire approval of Government. It is presumed that the highest jerayet rate 
has only heat imposed on such lands as were formerly sub jected to extra wefl- 
assessmenty ana not on lands irrigated from icells constructed during the 
period of the settlement just expired. It in of the utmost iinimrUince to give 
every encouragement to the sinking of wells in a district where the rainfall 
is so light and uncertain ; and any applications that may ho made for ad¬ 
vances for this puqiosc will meet with favourable consideratio Y 

Mark tho words wo hnvo italicized. The Government presumes 
that ‘the highest jornyot rate’ has been imposed only on such lands 
us wore formerly subjected to extra well-assessment. But that is 
■not the Indapoor plan, as wo understand it. Tho Indftpoor plan 
is “ to put the first class jerayet rates upon all lands capable of 
“ being irrigated from existing wells.” Colonel Francis says 
explicitly:— 

The course adopted is to put the first class jemvot rate upon all lands 
ca|iable of being irrigated from existing wells, irrespective of the value assign- 
ed to it by the jerayet dassi float ion. llut when the land has been classed 
at tho full jerayet rate, no addition has been made in consideration of its 
U iug irrigated by a well. Government wish a general addition to ho made 
to the jerayet rates for all lauds possessing a water bearing stratum ; but it 
is almost impossible, 1 think, to work out this (dan in the ever-varying soil 
of the Deccan. I have, therefore, taken existing wells as the guide, and 
considered only the land under them as having a water-stratum. ipT 


Sir George Wingate understands this to mean that all lands in 
Indapoor upon which wells, whether new or old, were found 
existing at the time of re-sottlement, were assessed at the highest 
dry crop rate, lie says:— 

I am unable, therefore, to agree with Colonel Francis In considering the 
conversion of dry crop into garden land, by the construction of a now well or 
the repair of an old one, to be in all coses excluded from increase of assess¬ 
ment by Section 30 of the Survey Act. 1 would not, however, propose to 
apply to each land any higher rate of assessment than the maximum dry 
crop rate which Colonel Francis hue recommended, though I think it might 
be desirable to record all land Irrigated from wells separately from the ordi¬ 
nary dry crop, with the view of presenting accurate statistics of tho settle¬ 
ment, and of facilitating tho imposition of special rates of assessment on 

S ardim land at a future settlement, should Unit course be then deemed 
esirable. 

Now the Government presumes that lands so improved by wells 
sunk during the currency of the old loassos have suffered no enhance¬ 
ment whatever, while, if we understand the reports aright, tho 
assessment has been raised to the highest jerayet rato, Tho matter 
at ail evunts ought to bu cleared up. 

Tho general question is an exceedingly difficult one, and one 
that does not perhaps admit of a common solution in districts, the 
physical characteristics of which differ so widely as tho Deccan 
and Gu/.orut. It is popularly supposed that under tho Bombay 
settlement, the ryot is liable to no extra taxation whatever on 
account of improvements made by himself, and stated generally, 
the fact is so. The principle is thus laid down in Section XXX of 
tho Survey Act (1 of 1805) : — 

“ It shall Ik.* lawful for the Govenior-in-Councll to direct, at any time, a 
fresh survey or classification or all or any of these combined, but tho 
assessment so revised shall not taku effect till the expiration of the period 
of previous guarantee given, ns provided in 8«etioii XXVIII. Such 
revised settlement shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements madu 
by tlw owners or nccu|Mints from private*capital and resources during the 
currency of any settlement under this Act, but with references to general 
considerations of the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices 
of produce, or facilities of communication.” 

But Government lifts never, we believe, in any original settle¬ 
ment hitherto, foregone its previous right to levy assessment in 
some form or other upon wells already in existence, unless they 
happened to be of very recent construction, or to be protected by 
some special agreement j but on tho re-settleinent of the Indapoor 
talook, this special cess wns altogether abandoned, ftnd instead 
thereof, u the highest dry crop rate ” imposed upon all lands in- 
discriminitely wherever wells were found, without regard to tlicir 
being new or old. And, we think this is equitable. From a resolu¬ 
tion however quoted by us above, sanctioning the resettlement of tho 
Mndoh talook, Government explicitly condemns the imposition of 
this rate on dry lands except such as were formerly subjected to the 
extra well-assessment, and requires all lands netdy so improved, that 
is, by wells built during the currency of the leases now expired, to 
be assessed as though they had no water-producing qualities what¬ 
ever. Wo think this is impolitic and inequitable; while its embodi¬ 
ment, in an express resolution of the Government, makes it necessary 
to diroct attention prominently to the matter. In point of fact, tlio 
Government by this resolution, litis refused so far to sanction tho 
Madoh settlement, and tho whole question Is therefore re-opened 
for discussion. Wo feel somowhat urious as to whether Colonel 
Francis has detected this. It is not likely, wo should think, 
to have escaped his notice, but if it has, it should be at once 
made the subject of communication with tho Government. •The 
general question was well stated three or four years ago by one 
of our correspondents, iu the Times of India , as follows :— 

“ Tho capability of land to yield water, by sinking wells, at a greater or less 
depth, is m mtich n natural advantage, os is its superiority of soil or situa¬ 
tion, or any other quality that give* value to one piece of land over another, 
and constitute* its natural rent. Take the common case of apiccoof fetid 
commanded by a running stream, which only requires the construction of a 
simple bund, at the trilling cost of a few stones and a puddling of mud, to 
turn its water on to the land. Would you hold that land so irrigated should 
pay no higher rent, because its poocssor (subject to land-tax) has invested a 
morning's work, or a few rupees of “ capital” In realizing his advantage ? 

So with the water-bearing stratum below tho surface. In somo places a 
“ kutcha” well of 12 or 15 feet depth, such os is made in every field in 
many parts of the N. W. Provinces, and costing but 30 or 40 rupees oven 
when made by hired labour, suffices to irrigate the land with a small expen¬ 
diture of mon nnd bullock power in raising the water. In other parts tho 
waiter is deeper below the surface, tho soil is not so firm as to stand without 
masonry lining, nnd Bevere labour is necessaiy in raising it. Surely theso 
different conditions point to an essential, difference In the value of the two 
plots, such a difference in fact os constitutes a rent valuo in favour of tlio 
former. 
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For ourselves we should like to see this question of well-assess¬ 
ment re-argued from its foundation. We are but just beginning 
to re-issue the new leases in the Bombay Presidency, and the matter 
might well, we think, make the subject of close investigation and 
special legislation. The policy of abandoning for ever all increase 
of revenue from this source, or even generally commuting the 
State claim thereto upon u the Indapoor plan " of levying the 
highest jerayet rate, seems to us very doubtful. The question was 
argued in our last issue very ably by one of the native officers of 
the Settlement Department, and we shall probably recur to the 
subject in our next issue. In the meanwhile the question raised 
by the Government Resolution in the case of Madeh aliotdd 
receive, we think, immediate attention. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 


A ookuksj'ondext semi.-* us the following memorandum on 
the Russian Trade with Khiva and Bokhur» :— 

*• Tiie merchants who trade regularly with Bokhara and Khiva, 
supply the following information. They shew that the trans¬ 
port of ordinary, not partial 1 trly valuable, goods was effected 
within the following number of days :— 


From Mohcow to Orenburg, In summer . 

L*C 

to 

.'id tills 

„ „ „ in winter 

„ Orenburg to Ka/alu, even b> 1 

lie long route 

»: 

ti 

47* ., 

through Or-tk 

21 

to 

(i 

., Ka/ulo to Uoklmra 


Hi 

to 

21 > 

Total from Moscow to Do k hum 

, in summer 


to 

77 eP 

„ Orenburg to Tushkend on camel* 

in winter 

7« 

to 

1M „ 


r.o 

to 

llU „ 

Total from Moscow, in summer 


70 

to 

1*0 .. 

„ „ „ in winter . 

„ Orenburg to Kliivu . . 


So 

to 

Co 


;:o 

to 

4c ,, 

Total from Moscow to Kliivu, in 

summer 

.')0 

to 

“c 

,, „ „ in 

winter 

ii.'. 

to 

M.1 

Light and vnlnnble goods nve, however 

, delivered .it 




Doklmra h»kI Kluvn much <|uiekcr, \ 

i/. in 

•jo 

to 


Total from Itokhara mid Kim a to 

Moscow, in 




summer 


10 

to 

.V. ,, 

.. 

ill vv inter 

Vi 

to 

7" .. 

As regards the cost of carriage, 

tin* same 

Ub 

ere 

bants 


supplied me with tin* following figures taken from their hooks, and 
for an average of six jours. The cost of carriage fioin Moscow to 
Orenburg in summer is 70 to 80 roperies* per jmod, in winter 1 R. 
to 1 Jt. 15 (_'. or an average of about IK) 0. per pood. From Oren¬ 
burg to Bokhara 1 R. 10 C., consequently total cost from Moscow' 
to Bokhara about 2 R. per pood, not 3 R. to 5 It. The cost of 
carrying private goods to Tashkend is 1 R. to 1 R. .‘IOC 1 ., and 
it is only within the present year, that the cost rose to 1 R. 
70 C\, while Government stores have been delivered at Knzala, 
at the rate of C. per pood. In the opinion of n merchant, 
who is constantly engaged in the transport of heavy goods 
in the steppe, it will bo possible to engage camels 9 ( as soon 
as the new regulations shall have been confirmed) For 12 If. to 
13 R. from Orenburg to Bokhara, and as the camels of the 
Caravans to Bokhara generally carry 11 to 1<> poods, it maybe 
Confidently asserted tliHt 90 C. per pood will be a high price. The 
same merchant thinks that the hire of a camel carrying 18 poods 
will not exceed 10 R.» between Orenburg and Khiva. The cost 
of carriage will thus be about 50 C. per pood. Merchants state 
that the cost of carriage this year to Khiva has been as high 
as 04 C. and 1 R. per pood. It Instated that all the about 
considerations, i. e. f the high rate of carnage, the length of 
the route, and the absence of insurance and such facilities, 
fall heavily on the value of our goods, without speaking even 
of the inconveniences to which products brought from Tashkeud, 
and chiefly cotton, are subjected. Owing to the daily falling of j 
the cotton and the Absence of shelter, it is liable to damage and j 
loss, which frequently take up to 40 per cent, of its value. The 
percentage of loss is, however, in reality never very considerable. 
Merchants state, that it is generally 24 to 5 per cent., were it to ' 
reach 20 per cent, (not above 40) the same merchants consider it ! 
would be impossible to do any business in cotton/' I 


Among the strange events of the day, opening out new fields of j 
peaceful industry and linkin g remote nations, none is more j 
marvellous than that connected with the success of the Suez Canal. 
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Its success as wn fait accompli burst suddenly on disbelieving 
England who is now slowly beginning to see* the effect it will have 
on the course of her trade, and that the continental trade with the 
East will be to a great degree direct instead of through London or 
Liverpool. The effocts of this will be felt on the banks of the Neva 
1 as well as of the Thames. Ice-bound Petersburg will lose a certain 
I amount of her influence by the opening of the Sue* Canal, which, 

| while Odessa and the Ports of the Black Sea are tn rapport with 
| Moscow and the manufacturing districts of Tfbssia by several 
! lines of rail, will connect the distant East by the Canal with 
| Russia. Bombay and Calcutta, Petersburg and Moscow will be 
I brought into commercial relations. A Russian steamer sailed from 
1 Hongkong and Sliangtii lost spring with a cargo of tea for the 
I fair of Negra Xeogorod in August, aud there will thus be a revo- 
| lution in the tea trade of Russia, which instead of taking, as hither- 
1 to, the long mid expensive route across tlie desert of (jjobio, the 
wilds of Tartary, and recesses of Siberia, alt months' journey will 
now proceed frupi China to Russia in eight, weeks at a less cost, 

, though whether’the high priced tea non )k»me will have the ha me 
I flavour as the land borne, is still a question. Eight yearn ago, the 
| duty on tea imported into Russia was reduced, and large supplies 
' of China tea were forwarded from London to Petersburg, but it 
j is probable, that much of this will pass through the Canal, except 

• what may be necessary for Petersburg itself. 

| Indian tea may lie able to compete with China ten in the 
! Russian market, but it will require, as it did in England, sum; 

• time to form a taste for it. A Ye hnxe little doubt, however, that 
| the highly-flavoured teas of Assam and Kangra will suit tlie Rus- 
! muti taste, and the Russians are the greatest tm-drinkers in the 
! world. The merchant in his office cannot conclude a bargain 
! without the fragrant leaf, nor the peasant enjoy himself in town 

without his tea-shop. 

j Notwithstanding all the delay and disadvantages of the Cape 
1 route, Russia has hitherto imported 20,000 tons of ludiun Cotton, 

! chieflj Surat, annually, and the demand for it is increasing. The 
Russian factories have their machinery adapted to the short 
Indian staple. In J800, the price of East India Cotton at St. 
Petersburg was about l(Kw. per cwt., or nearly a shilling u 

• pound, and in Moscow it was higher. The cost of carriage to Suez 
will he slightly greater than that /»#>/ the Cape, Liverpool, and 

I St. Petersburg, but the gain in time by the former route, will 
fully make up the greater cost of carriage. Nearly one-half the 
1 coffee rumyAiicd in Russia is imported from England. The duty 
, is 14*. 8</. per cwt. The excellent quality of Ceylon Plantation 
! Coffee is well known in Russia, and it will probably be imported 
' in large qualities by the Suez route, tin* steamers touching at 
Colombo on tlicir return from China. Spices, gums, drugs, must 
( also come in for tlioir share in the trade. Russia might send tv* 
i th»* Indian market flour and biscuits, salt-beef, horses* ennd'es, 
(these latter have for some years been in the Indian market), also 
caviare and cigarettes. Ice might be sent from the Sea of A/off ; 
Kerosine is made in the south of Russia. Salt might he exported 
■ to Calcutta from the shores of the Black Spa. M. Skafiohly calcu- 
i lutes, in his report, that Russia might export to India annually, 
in return for cotton and indigo, 8,000 tons weight of goods irres- 
! pective of coal. Russian travellers are likely to find their wav to 
j India in considerable numbers, os 2(1 days will take them by a very 
\ agreeable mute to Bombay: while commerce nndfricndlyiiitercour** 
are favourable to peace and the lessening of nationul prejudices. 


It will ho £ me inhered by some of our readers that North 
Uanara was transferred some eight or nine years ago from the 
Madras Presidency to the adminisf ration of Bombay, mainly for 
the sake of ( developing’ the port of Sedasheorgur or Carwar, as it 
is now called, as an outlet for the great cotton-growing district 
of the Southern Mahratta country. The Settlement Officers of 
Bombay have been for some time past surveying the district with 
a view to the introduction of the 30 years’ lease system into it, 
but the people refuse to accept the system, and affirm that the 
State claim upon their Linds was permanently settled for all time, 
by the late Sir Thomas Munro, in a notification dated so far back 
as 20th March 1800. The Local Government has obtained a rule 
?tHt* from the High Court of Bombay for the transfer of the first 
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tuit which has arisen under this claim from the Canam Courtu 
to the Ili^li Court of Bombay as a Court of Extraordinary Original 
Jurisdiction. Ah the cane is representative, and affects landed 
rights in the district en mumCj it is impossible to exaggerate its 
importance. The rule will, in all probability, l>e made absolute, 
but Chief Justice Weatropp has intimated, with great propriety, 
wo think, that he will require ( lovemmeiit to bear all coats 
arising from the transfer of the suit for the jurisdiction of the 
i lower Courts. 

The ease promises, we think, to ho the moat important tried 
for many years in India, ami we shall await it with consi¬ 
derable impatience, as it will bring the whole question of these 
Land Settlements before the public mind in a most xixid and 
effective form. If these landholders in Canam eslnblisli their 
claim, to hold funwinrutty at rates lo\ied 70 years ago, half 
the Madras Presidency may he able to do so too, with the effect 
of necessitating the instant abandonment of all expenditure there¬ 
in upon Public Works for improving the land. It i* most inar- 
\rllou* that men are slow to discern the Mistnesw of the issues 
involved in this question. Thus, to this hour, the State is mak¬ 
ing »n immense annual outlay upon such worhs in Bengal, while 
not one rupee of this outlay can lie justified on any reasonable 
ground whatever, since the State is barred by the Permanent 
Settlement from all .-Imre in the impro\ed. value of the land, re¬ 
sulting from such expenditure. 


REVIEW. 


TUAVKLS IN INDIA. 
ii\ v. i. Uoos. 

\Vn extend a hearty welcome to this hamlnome volume, both as one 
0 f a class ol publications which wo wish to see multiplied in the ver¬ 
nacular languages ol India, and also for its own merits. As one of a elans, 
it i*. a praiseworthy attempt hv Mr Ardeslnr I'ramjee to acquaint the 
people ol Western India with the social and material institution* of 
their countr\men and eo-religimnsts, who are separated Iroin them by 
thoiisands of miles. Within the last lew \ears there has hern a growing 
and healthy de*ue among our native fellow -subject s on t his side for 
inad. the result of which is seen m the production ol some very inert- 
tore ills worhs. such as Mr. Dossahhoy Pramjee’s uml Mr. Karsandns 
Moolp’s Travels in Groat Britain. These works, however, relate to 
travels performed beyond the hala jm /o-i, and we had absolutely no 
good work erenow Irom the pen ol an educated nalive on India itself. 
'J'he want >s now supplied hv Mr. Ardeslnr, ami supplied in n manner 
vvlueli < mmol luit l>o appreciated Iiv t he (Joojrul i reading public ill I lie 
vvav ii deserves to lie. W hat const it ules the intrinsic ifiorif of l his 
luioL is I lie excellence ol its literary as well as mechanical style which 
claims lor it .1 place m I lie lorcmosl rank of native literature. The 
language iisrd. holli (loop-nh and Mnglish, is in point of simplicity ami 
vigour, ipulc a model for mutation hv the juvelide porliiflfl of native as- 
pn,nits 10 literary authorship, whose effusions are not unfrequenlIv 
tlikijgnred hv extravagant and unmeaning verbiage, while the extent 
of In-observation and the smluhdity ol his comparisons and contrasts 
which intersperse In- narrative, point to tin* author as no juean or m- 
discnmmatmg observer of - men and manners.” 

I’he natural runnMtiri? uml the art 1 st ir skill of which Tmlin may be 
said to be one vast museum, its varied and interesting sceneries,’ it* 
palatial edifices nnd beautiful mausoleum*, its diverse manners and 
customs, together with a host of incidental points have all been observ¬ 
ed and described by our author w it h considerable minuteness and impar¬ 
tiality. Nor is the exterior neglected. A splendid corner vv ith an appro¬ 
priate design ill gold. 11 carefully executed map of the country, and the 
excellent chromo-lithographs of the place* and scenes visited during 
the tour, complete nil that is necessary to invest tin* work with a high 
degree of interest and at tract mu for those for w hose benefit it is pnnmri- 
lv intended, while an interesting English translation, occupying the 
first forty pages of some of the principal jvassage^. is inserted 
with the view' ol imparting an idea, however faint, of the character of 
the contents to Government, whose support it may just.’y claim, and <0 
the Duke of Edinburgh, to whom it is dedicated by permission. 

As it is impossible for us, owing to the limited spaoc-al our command, 
to give more than two or three extracts, we select those which evidences 
the authors anxious desire to turn his travels, at every available oppor- 
t unity, to some acceptable service, such as opening the eyes of the ignorant 
motussilitcs to the merits of the British Government in India, to the peo¬ 
ple's own rights unci privileges in matters religious and political, as 
accorded thorn by the humanity of their rulers, &e. Take, for instance, 
the following:— 

- Feeling hungry on our way hock to the village of Mantlml, whence 
“ we had gone to look at the ruins of somo old temples, we desired the 
“ cultivators working in the sugar-cane fields by the way side to let us 
“ have some pieces of sugar-cane, which they refused, because many 
" - Saheb Joke” on feeling hungry or thirsty on the rood in the Mofussii, 
“ do not scruple to lay hold of anything they come across, without pay- 
“ ing for it, ns if they had a vested right so to do; and such is the im- 
preasion under which many a poor ignorant cultivator labours eVbn 


“ at the present day. *** Such unlawful exactions, however, being far 
*• from our intention, we set the cultivators right on this point, and 
“ explained to them that no one had a right to take anything from 
“ anybody forcibly and without payment under the British Jfaf. 

Though this description is somewhat exaggerated, inasmuch as we 
do not believe that man j “ Saheb loko” resort to such a rapacious practice, 
yet it is not altogether uncommon to hear such complaints in the 
Mofussii villages, where occasionally some one probably belonging to 
the loafing fraternity, or some silly fellows '* out of mere fun”, or, as is 
more frequently the'case, the subordinates or servants of public officials 
do make their purchases without the knowledge or sanction on the ptftt 
of the latter, without pacing for them at all or without paying the full 
price asked for them. If ignorant shopkeepers in such cases forthwith 
trace the acts to Government itself, ns done under its implied sanction or 
authority, it is not to be wondered at, and lienee these travellers 
have, wo think, done u good so nice iu informing the ryots of what 
is due to them, and clearing the character of Government from the igno¬ 
rant, but*UiischicvouH, imputations cast upon it. The next passage has tho 
same object in view, but embraces a much wider scope:— 

*• We employed ourselves in conversing on various matters with the so- 
called - takeers” vv ho had assembled there, (in a Masjid at Kalia- 
“ nee), m the course of which we had the opportunity of correcting 
“ some errors and misunderstanding into whi.'li they had fallen regard- 
“ mg the pohev of the British Government in religious matters. They 
• l seemed strongly impressed with the belief that their rulers were now 

- intent on making the people ol this country converts to Christianity 
“ hv all means m their power. Upon this we explained to them that 
*■ there was no other Ciovcrnuient on earth which treated nlieu religions 
•• unit so much consideration, and granted such entire toleration to tho 

- profession* ol each and all of them in their various practices in accord- 
“ mice with t lie dictates of theirmdii idual faith. When the British jwople 
“ hud undergone s<» much persecution and made so many sacrifices 
“ for the expres* purpose ol obtaining absolute religious 1 reedoni, and 
“ lliroiigh the Diiiiii' favour, had their efforts finally crowned with 
" success, could it be believed that the same people would uso 
-persecution agam*l their own subjects ? The UhriHtmn missionaries 

- who are engaged m the work of pro*ehti/ing natives are entirely 
“ unconnected w it Ii Government. They come to this count r> of their 
** ow 11 accord to expound and propagate their religion without, cither 

encouragement or prohibition from the Government." 4 4 4 4 4 

Ami then again. " The fact is. certain designing and riotous men. fiml- 

- ing themselves unable otherwise to carry on their nefarious practices, 

- resort to inciting the bigotry ol fanatical and short-sighted persons by 
“ iwdmg the Government in even po*siblo xvuy their mendacious pro- 

- pen-ales c m invent, and driving them into rebellion, attempt to make 

• the bust tliev can <*ffho favourable opportunity thus created to carry out 
“ their ohjecis. The sen*ihle portion of the people have, bv this time, 

olearlv sei'ii through this dodge It was the incendiarism ot these 
•• iiiiseriipidou* malcontent* which uiflicled such terrible calm nit tes on 
" Delhi, mid brought alxmi its sack. It resulted in extingiiishnig the 
" vei v name of its ruler. Bahadur ,Shall, mul o| Ins dvnasty , he 

- hi came a jn iso tier of the British Government, wa* transported, and 
'• died .1 convict mid 111 exile ! 4 * *. B subsequent lv became apparent 

• llial the inn*mv was puivlv the doing of rebellious people, who 
1 drove the simple and credulous to the front, by using all kinds of 
“ 1111*1 cjiresentaf ions and deceptions oslciisiblv 111 the name ol religion, 
"but really to gain 1 heir ow 11 private ends. These evil-doers, however, 
•• did not escape the stroke of Divine nIrilmtion. Some of them 
" expiated their crimes on (ho gallows, others paid the penalty from 

the nm/./les of gun*, mid some put an end to I heir lives by their own 
" hands. Thu- rebellion has hud the effect ot sweeping awuy tho names 
" of some of the most dlushious families, of which not a vestige is 

- now to In'seen anv more than that they never existed on the faro of 
•• the earth." 4 4 4 * 

This eloquent harangue was fur from lieing thrown awiiv on tho 
fukeers, who though liny were so averse to becoming converts to C’hris- 
tiuinl v. did become. it *eems. converts to our author’s views, hut on this 
jmint too. wi shall let the author speak for himself who is always plea- 
sum to hst'-n to . - 

They -admitted that instead <»f re-conquering H,uidoostun, tile mutineers 
“ onlv perpetrated shocking atrocities, and having eventually been 
■ worsted in light, were blown awn v I ,un guns. They (tho fakeers) 

- now thought differently of us from what they did on onr first urrivnl, 
•• mvd begun accordingly to trent us with courtesy. They even put 
*• themselves to some trouble on our account, and fetched water for us 

- to wash our faces and hands vv it Ii. Lastly, they became so obliging 

- us to suv that they would not object to our proceeding so Tar into 
'• the Musjid. with shoes oil, if we liked.” 

This result must, indeed, be very satisfactory to the author and his 
friends, but we are not told how far the mighty rupee contributod 
towards the fukeers speedy conversion and their services in fetching 
water lor them. Such expositions, however, of the policy and inten¬ 
tions of Government, coining from independent aud enlightened natives 
ore calculated to produce a wholesome effect, on the recipient*, who 
will, m all probability, believe them more readily than if they emnnated 
from the Europeans. In this view Mr. Ardeshir may bo considered 
to have done an acceptable service, and ought to receive a willing and 
grateful recognition from all those xvlio are interested in the main¬ 
tenance of order and quiet in the land. 

In the next passage Mr. Moos laments the absence, in Bombay, of 
two of the most important social institutions, and mokes a feeling ap- 
jhxiI to tho benevolence of his countrymen to supply the want:— 

•* A charitable institution bearing the above name (Magdalene Asylum 
*■ of Madras) stands on the way to Kilpauk. It is established with the 
“ noble and praiseworthy object of affording shelter and protection to 
" such femalea of the European and Indo-British communities as have 
" gone astray from the path of virtue, but are disposed to abandon 
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14 tfjfir #ril eoutves and return to the right way. The inmates are em 
“ Wfrf bk work« suited to their nsmetm capacities, eqd the sole 
“ preoesdeof the srtibUs ere headed over to the inmetee themselves, 
“ after reserving e portion for oontingent expenses. With this exception, 
11 the 4l|^Uim le entirely supported from funds raised by public subscrip- 
“ tiom ^ It is ejpity thet no institution of this kind has yet been opened 
" in e city like Bombay, remarkeble for its wealth, and reputation for 
“ establishing charitable institutions. * * 

With it, the foundation of at least one foundling hospital is also 
** urgently needed to sate tho lives of innocent childron who are <le- 
** stroyedfto oonceol the shame and guilt of illicit intercourse. Some 
“ persons ore of opinion that the introduction of such an institution 
“ would be tantamount to offering a premium on unchastity; but patient 
“ consideration leads us to a different oonolusion. As matters now 
“ stead, a double crime is committed—unchastity is followed by tho 
“ murder of innocent infante so begotten ; but if the suggested estab- 
“ lkhment were effectual in suppressing the latter heinous offence, and 
“ thereby in lessening the number of murders annually perpetrated, it 
41 could not but be plaoed in the foremost rank of humane instilu- 
“ lions.* * * * 

Besides these, there are in the work under reviow, many other subjects 
of moral and social interest to the people which would repay perusal, 
and which shows that the author is a man of reflective habits and 
earnest spirit. It will be seen that our quotations are confined to such 
points os refer only to one special and agreeabh feature of the treat¬ 
ment. adopted in the work, and not usually found in books of travels. 
For the description of places and scenes we must refer tho reader to the 
fountain itself. We have, however, stated our opinion of tho generul 
character of “ Travels in India,” and nothing now remains for us to add 
but an expression of a hope that it may receive tho support, it. deserves. 


THE NEW TRANSFER LOAN. 


Ihe following notification is published by tho Government of 
India:— 

Financial Department, Calcutta , the 16th November 1871. 

By notification, No. 3206, dated 16th September 1871, holders of the 
Five-per-cent. Lean of 1856-57 were allowed the option, to the 15th 
November inclusive, of transferring the amount of their holding to tho 
extent of one hundred and thirty-five millions of rupees to the transfer 
load of 1872. 


The amount actually so transferred is us follows:— 

In London, Rupees. 1,10,02,3**0 

In India Approximately, Rupees.10,06,07 joO 

Total Approximate, Rupees . 13,26,oo,ooo 


In anticipation of the advertised date of discharge, the 16th January 
1872, the Govemor-Generul-in-Council is pleased to authorise iho 
immediate encashment of any of tho outstanding notes of the Fivo-por- 
cent. Loan of 1856-57 that may be presented, duly receipted, at. either of 
the Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, together with 
interest to date of discharge, and in addition thereto, half the interest 
that would have accrued between that date and tho 15th January 1872, 
inclusive, had such notes not been discharged before maturity. 

By order of His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council. 

(Signed) R. B. Chapman, 
Secretary to tho Government of fhdiu. 


PRICES OF PRODUCE IN THE NORTH WEST PROVINCES. 


There are few subjocts more deserving of investigation at tho presold 
time than the law governing the prices of produce in this country. 
Since 1858 prices of produce have risen more or less, wo believe, all 
over India. In the North-West Provinces, tho rise has been, perhaps, 
more marked than anywhere else. Tho subject, also is of special im¬ 
portance there on account of its connection with the settlements of land 
revenue now in progress. For fifteen years Before 1858, wheat wild in 
the chief cities of the North-West at. the average rate of 33 or 34 seers 
for a rupee. Since 1858 it has sold at the average rate of 20 nr 21 
seers. Tnis is a rise in price of about 70 per cent. Now a rise in 
prices of produce means also a rise in rents. In several districts of 
the North-West Provinces rent is token in kind, by actual division of 
the produce, and in suoh districts land-owners at once reup the benefit 
of a rise in prices by their share of the produce becoming so much more 
valuable than it was before. Elsewhere, where money rents are paid, t ho 
effect is slower, but ultimately there also rise in rents must ensue, 
although not necessarily to the same amount as the rise in prices. It is 
a most important question, therefore, at die present moment, whether 
the lute rise in prices of produce is a permanent rise. If the wholo rise 
or the greeter part of it is permanent, a large rise in rent is to be antici- 

r sd and may be taken into account in the settlement of the revenue. 

the rile fans been caused chiefly by temporary causes, that is, by ft 
series of bad harvests, and only partially by permanent causes, it will bo 
unsafe to count on any suoh rise in rents. Thus the amount of revenue 
to be fljhfr ffrV* from any district, during the next thirty years, depends 
conatfarbfafr dfcon the view which the assessing officer may take at the 
nreMfnFtiii* of the probable permanence of tbe nse in prices. As a faqf, 
there' is a hood deal of divergence of opinion on the subject. It is 
generally agreed, indeed, that a certain permanent rise has taken place, 
but opinions differ largely as to the amount. Most officers, however, as 


it appears from the printed reports, take it, to be over 36 per cent., and 
many take it to be over 60 per cent. But them estimates are in actual 
fact of very little value, for they are founded merely upon a comparison 
of the average of prices as they have stood in the past twelve years! 
with the average of some former period of equal length. 8uch com¬ 
parisons are evidently insufficient. It is a mistake to suppose, as is so 
often done, that a period of 10 or 15 years is long enough to give an 
average unaffected by tho fluctuation of seasons, and to argue that any 
rise shown by a comparison of tbe average of two such periods must be 
duo solely to permanent causes. Mr. Tooko show&l long ago, for Euro¬ 
pean countries, that even so long a period as balf-a-oentury may include 
n.n undue proportion of abundant or of deficient, seasons. In a country 
like Indio, where produce depends so largely upon rainfall and seasons 
vary so uuioli, the fluctuations of produce must he still greater. 

It is evident, therefore, that, the question cannot be answered satis¬ 
factorily without much more systematic enquiry than it has hitherto 
received. Local inquiry is not* sufficient, by itself. The North-West 
Provinces are only part of a vast continent, and until statistics are 
collected from all parts of India, and tho history of prices in each part 
is compared, no safe conclusions can be drawn as to the future. It 
may bo hoped that the collection of such statistics will form one Of 
the first duties of the new Department of Agriculture. 

But although the material does not yet exist for a flual judgment 
in the matter, certain broad conclusions may, it, seems to us, be drawn 
with tolerable safety from the information idrendy in existence. 

The chief causes which may effect a rise in prices of produce over 
the whole country are three, viz., increase of population, increase of 
capital, and influx of tho precious metals. Let us hoc how far those 
causes may have contributed to the rise in tho North-West Provinces. 
First, as to increase of population. When population increases, there 
nro more mouths to fill, more grain is required to fill them; this 
has to bo produced at. a greuter cost, and prices of produce accord¬ 
ingly rise. But. this is manifestly a slow process. Population does 
not. increase suddenly, und the riso m prices occurs subsequently to the 
increase of population, not simultaneously with it. 

In tbe twenty or thirty years preceding 1858, population no doubt 
increased, but no rise in prices was observable; The disturbances of 
1857 und the famine of 1861 must, on the other hand, have chocked the 
increase ; yet it is in this poriod that the riso in prices has takon place. 

It may be concluded then, that increase of population is not one of tho 
causes which has produced the rise. 

Then, as to increase of capital. When capital increases wages rise ; 
labourers then consume more or bettor food, and ultimately prices rise as 
before. There is no doubt os to tho increase of capital sinoe 1858. The 
works of Government alone—canals, roads, railways, and buildings of 
all kinds, havo greatly increased the demand for labour. Wherever 
those works have boon in progress, labour has been drawn off from 
tho surrounding country, and llio rate of wages has undoubtedly risen 
over large Jrocts. This hue been particularly the case in the North- 
West. Provinces, where so many great works have been constructed, but 
it. does not follow that the rise in prices is duo to this cause. The in¬ 
creased productiveness of the country must bo token into account on 
the other side. Tho spreading of canals has vastly increased the pro¬ 
duce of thousands of acres of good land at no extra cost to the culti¬ 
vator, and has brought under the plough wholo tracts that were for¬ 
merly worthless! And generally, tho security of life and property, 
winch our rute bus given to India, must have tended to economize 
labour, and to increase the total productive power of tho country. It 
docs not seem probable that, in tho twelve years that, have elapsed 
since 1858, the expenditure of capital can have had any further effect, 
upon prices of praduco than to counteract the fall that would other¬ 
wise have followed on increased production. Its effect, in raising 
prices must be still to come. 

Then, as to the influx of-silver, which, by rendering money ’cheap, 
raises the prices of all commodities. This cause lias undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed largely to the rise in prices of produce, but it cannot bo 
accepted as t ho sole cause until it can be shown that the prices of all 
commodities have risen equally with those of produce. Against accept¬ 
ing it as the sole cause is tho consideration that its effect must have 
been progressive. Silver has been pouring into India year by year in 
increasing amounts. The effect, of this influx upon prices would havo 
been small at first and have gone on increasing. Now tho rise in 
prices of produce in the North-West has not been gradunl. Prices 
rose suddenly in 1850-60, and with a few fluctuations have since 
remained at tho samo amount. Thero has been nothing like a pro¬ 
gressive rise. 

There is a fmirth cause of a local character, which has, no doubt, 
teuded to raise *lio prices of produce in tho North-West Provinces— 
namely, tho construction of tho groat trunk lines of railway. Rail¬ 
ways tend to equalise prices all over tho country. Those parts where 
the produce is lnrjfn in proportion to tho popiiuition, export grain to 
those where it is srnnlt. Tho North-West Provinces belong to the 
former class, and it is natural, thoreforo, that there should bo a riso in 
prices. But it has still to bo shown that there lias boon a correspond¬ 
ing fall elsewhere. And hero, again, tho suddenness of the riso meets 
us as a difficulty. Tho great chains of railway communication wero 
little more than sketched on the map when the riso took place, and 
since then there has been no corresponding progression. 

Of the four causes above enumerated then, one may bo held to have 
been as yet ineffective; the second has been effective, but has been 
counterbalanced by opposing causes ; the third and fourth havo been 
effective, but there are strong reasons for thinking that other causes 
must havo been at work also. Now the only other cause that could 
have been at work is temporary deficiency of produce. It seems, at 
first sight, improbable that there could have been a succession of bad 
harvests during so long a period as twelve years; but we have quoted 
Mr. Tooke’s opinion above; and it is to be remembered that in this 
term there has been twice u partial famine, viz., iu 1861 and in 1860, 
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nnd (1m( in 1807 v»*t stores of grain were drawn away from the pro¬ 
vince by the famine in Origan. 

Hut, without examining the history of the harvests of t}»e jmet twelve 
years, it seems to us that the best foundation for judging <4 the 
future is to be found in the records of the pant. Wuut has been the 
history of prices in past ywirs ? If it can bo shown that in former 
timed when the variation of seasons was the only, or ulruost the only, 
disturbing cause, prices remained for periods of several years together 
at an abnormally high rate, and then fell again to their ordinary 
amount, it must bo* idnnfled that what bus happened before may 
liappen again, due alluwanee, «*f course, being made for the equalising 
effect of railways, nnd that n great part nt the present high rates may 
turn out to be clue only to temporary causes. 

I^ow the following table gives some interesting information on this 
point. It shows l lie uverugn price of wheat (i.e., Iho number of seers 
sold for a ru|H*ol mi some ot the chief markets of the North-Western 
Provinces for more than half a century. The figures lime been obtain¬ 
ed partly from Kelurns lately collected by the Hoard ol lie venue uml 
partly from other sources 
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This table shows that the history of prices in the North-West, so fnr 
us we possess it, is the history ot a series of rmlcui nscillntinim It is 
not merely that prices occasionally rose and fell largely. The oscilla¬ 
tions recur regularly in periods of from eight to sixteen years. V cycle 
of bad years follows a cycle of good years with perfect regularity. 
HetWeen the first and second periods given in tlie table, the prices of 
wheat rose 4*2 per cent. ; in Ine third period it fell 2o per cent. : in the 
fourth it rose again 7Vd per cent ; then in the fifth it tell 42 per 
cent.; and finally in the sixth it made its last rise of 7- per cent. The 
price of the last, twelve years has lieen very high, but it lias been barely 
20 per cent, higher than it was for a period of eleven years, fifty years 
ago. nnd only If* per rent, higher I ban it was fora period of seven years, 
thirty years ago. It is true that eneh of those period* comprise a year 
of famine, hut the lust twelve years contained also l\vV> years of partial 
famine. The ahove figures show that n rise or I all of 4lf per cent, m the 
nveruge price of wheat, due solely to the fluctuations of seasons, has 
been a matter of ordinary occurrence. 

The variations are not likely to be so violent in future, lmt it still 
seems possible that of the lute rise m the price of wheat of 72 per cent., 
only one-hnlf may be due to permanent onuses, nnd the other half limy 
Ih> caused by bad seasons. If this is so, the price of wheat may bo ex¬ 
pected 1 shortly to fall, and the average* price for the next twelve or 
fifteen years, leaving out of the question the progressive effect of the 
permanent causes tending to produce a rise, will be about 27 seers for a 
rupee. We commend the subject to the consideration of the Secretary 
to the Department of Agriculture .—Indian Observer. 


THE FIRST THIRTY YEARS OF BRITISH ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION IN 1 \ ION G A h —J ESSOR E. 

— -- - 

Kvti'tict faun tf I{tynn't on the District of «/<vw>/v, its A, dicin'tut, its 
J list on/ f and its tonumrcc, by J. )l \stlaml 7w/., C.K, fate Jfa- 
yistntfc and Collector of J (store. j 

Tick district of demure, before it passed out of Mahoiuedan 
into British lmnds, was divided chiefly »m» 4 hg three or four 
great zemimlaris, Raja Srikant Roy was tlie /emindar of all 
that part of the country which lay between the Bhairab and 
Tasar on the east, almost up to the Iclmmati on the west. 
His northern limit, stated in the same general way, was the 
region through which the imperial road from Calcutta to .lesson? 
and Dacca subsequently rail. This estate was called the Isafpur 
estate. The Saydpur zemindari was only a twelve annas share 
of the original zemindari, for four annas of it had been separated 
off and conferred upon a Mussulman zemindar. This separated part 
was composed principally of lands in the pergunnahs of Savdpur 
and Sahos, and the estate derived its name from Savdpur,* Ik>- 
yond the boundaries just specified, nml to the north of them 
was the estate of MuhaminAdshahi, which was at that time pos^ 
sesaed bv the Naldanga family. Its boundaries umv be described 
as coincident with those which arc now allotted on tho 
map to pergunnali Mulmmmadshalii. 


The next great zemindari was that of Bhusaa, which waapart 
of the territory of the Raja of Nattore. It inelttMi not- onto the 
present district of Furreedpore, but also rile pergurmah Mdf, 
which is at present the north-eastern quarter of tho district, -and 
which, in its most extensive meaning, includes such petgimiifthtas 
Sator and Mokimpur. Although Bhusna was only put ot the 
domains of the ltaja of Nattore, yet it was a separate ze m inda ri , 
and was all along treated as such. Besides these great zemindari* 
there were a few others of less extent within the district Per- 
gunnahs 1 login and Belfulia formed the largest of these minor 
zemindari*, and belonged to one Krishna Singh Ray. Another 
minor zemindari which, along with the one just mentioned, and 
with Seliiunhad, filled up the south-eastern corner of the district, 
wus pergunnali Sultunpur. Kasinath Datt was the zemindar^ of 
it, and he obtained the zemindari in a manner which is sufficient 
of itself to show how little tho idea of proprietorship in the soil} 
which was at the foundation of the permanent settlement, origi¬ 
nally entered into the conception of a zemindar’s rights. In 1774, 
the Committee of Revenue reported to the President and Council 
thnt tlm then zemindars of Sultanpur were in arrears and would 
not pay up. They recommended that they should be turned oufc 
of possession, and slated that one Kasinath Datt was ready to pay 
up tin* arrears, and to engage for the payment of the future 
revenue accruing on the estate, if it were transferred to him. 
Tim (Jovcruor-Uenernl approved the proposal on 10th May 1774, 
and MUiic days after, the committee again wrote, stating, that 
Kusinuth 1 )rU had paid up the arrears and had entered into en¬ 
gagements for the future revenue ; in consequence of which he 
was put in possession of the estate, or rather of thirteen annas of 
I it, for that was all that was affected by these proceedings. 

( In the history of the family of the Raja of Chanchra, several 
instances have been noted, where proprietorship of an estate was 
transferred by the ruling power from a defaulting zemindar Jo a 
stranger, merely on the latter’s undertaking to pay up arrears, 
but the present is the only instance that has come across where 
the principle wu* adopted by the British Government. The old 
zemindars had sued to have it declared that Kasinath Datt was 
onlv a farmer for life, and not a'zemindar in his own right. They 
claimed this, not by denying that Government had power to 
make such transfers as lmd been made in this case, but by al¬ 
leging that this was tho intention of the Government, because, 
when it accented the committee’s recommendation that Kasinath 
Datt should lie admitted to engagements, it omitted to specifi¬ 
cally declare that the old zemindars should be turned out of 
possession. AYlmt the decree in tho suit was, it is not known, 
but Kusinalh certainly retained the zemindari. 

The zemindari* included almost the entire area of the district, 
but there were other smiiller ones scattered over the country. The 
j total number of zemindari* at the time of the permanent settlement, 
j whs just over 100; but tho character of the largo vines, and the po- 
i sit ion of the proprietors of them, were so different from that ob¬ 
tained in the case of the smaller ones, that one is almost led to in- 
fer tlmt 1 hese smaller zemindari* were rather fragments of the large 
ones which had been separated off by purchase or grant of some 
sort, than estates which always had a separate existence. The 
owners of the larger zemindari* had a part in the administration 
of the country, to which these pettier zemindars were not admitted. 
This, yith respect to the origin of lvnsinath Datt’s title, affords a 
strong argument to shew that the zemindars were rather in tho 
position of eon tractors for bind revenue, than of owners of landed 
estates pav ing rev eniie to Government. This view of their position 
is further supported by a fact which appears in the history of the 
“ Chaucliru family,” namely, that Manohar Ray, one of tho Chan¬ 
chra line, not only engaged with the Nawab to pay tho revenue 
of his own estates, but also to collect and uay over tne revenue ac¬ 
cruing on the smaller estates in his neighbourhood, with which 
previously lie had lmd nothing to i..>, But the zemindars were 
contractors not only for land revenue, but for other revenues also: 
in fact, contractors for the general administration such as it then 
was. They paid, ns it appears, a certain sum by way of excise re- 
j venue, and managed excise within their limits just as they pleased. 
They ulso handed over to Government a certain sum as duties on 
internal trade, and were allowed in turn to make almost any exac¬ 
tions they pleased on traders. The duties of police were in their 
, hands, and they had to keep up police establishments. They were 
j also held liable to reimburse anyone who had been despoiled oy rob- 
I bevy within their limits; though it is doubtful whether, at the 
| time at least when the British obtained possession, -they were ever 
I called on to fulfil this condition of their contract, or even whether 
: the Mahomedan Government was strong enough to enforce it. It 
1 will be found also that the zemindars^ or rather their subordinates, 

I hail a good deal to do with the adjudication of petty disputes, whe¬ 
ther of a criminal or of a civil nature. The daroga, as he was 
, colled, appears to have been almost the only Government officer in 
I the district who had anything to do with civil administration, 
j It was his duty to receive from the zemindars, the dacoits, 

| robbers, and murderers whom they had to apprehend, and to 1 try 
| them. lie might^also receive comphuzits direct from' complain¬ 
ants. Ilia authority was, however, very limited, for, except perhaps 
in petty cases, he had to submit his proceedings to the Government 
. (the noib Nawab) in each case, and to receive from tbo Govern- 
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m 0 Rt the order pawed on each individual accused; and neither in 
theory nor in pxmctice had he any supervisions! authority over the 
semndarab & such a system it may be said that the only object 
of the^ Government was revenue. Almost all the functions of 
administration were heaped upon the zemindars, and they might 
do pretty much as it pleased them, so long as they discharged 
thdl revenue. Supervision was a mere name, if it was even so 
much as that, and the consequences of such a state of things may 
be easily imagined. The best and most energetic men in the 
world would be sure to fail as administrators if tney found 1 hem- 
selves left, without control or supervision, to rule over people 
whose interests in almost every matter were opposed to their own. 
How much worse must it have been when the rulers were Bengali 
zemindars, a class notorious, at that time at least, for their habit 
of handing tiver all their duties to too often corrnpt subordinates, 
sad who even now, after nearly a century of enlightenment, are 
often apt to postpone the interests of justice to their own private 
ends! 

The zemindars followed the example of Government and trans¬ 
ferred the task of administration to subordinates selected by them¬ 
selves, not with reference to their ability or uprightness, but solely 
with reference to their readiness to seciire their masters' interests. 

The people were oppressed that the zemindar might have his 
rent, and they were plundered in order that the zemindars' 
servants might become rich. Tho zemindar*, who performed nil 
their police duties on contract, kept up the most wretchedly 
inefficient establishments for ti e purpose ; and dacoits and robbers 
piled their profession with vigour, finding little hinderance from the 
police, and often in league with them, and even with the zemindar 
himself, or his higher officers. Complaint against wrong was 
useless; the zemindar or his officer had it entirely in his own 
option whether he should listen to it or not, and the complainant 
ha(J veTy little chance of relief, for the oppressor was often the 
zemindar's servant, and the plunderer, even if they took the 
trouble to trace him, would not find it difficult to make friends 
with his captors. 

The collection of revenue was at this time, and for long after, 
a matter entirely distinct from the rest of the internal administra¬ 
tion. Tho first district officer came to administer the Government 
and not to collect the revenue, and for several yours the revenue 
of the districts which he administered was paid partly in Calcutta 
and partly in the Uajshahve district (Nuttore). There had been 
a Collector of Jessore for a year or two, from 1772 to 1771, but 
that was an experiment which Warren Hastings tried in many 
districts of Bengal, and after a short time discontinued oil the 
ground of expense. It wns the first attempt at direct collection, but 
was made to give way to a system much less expensive, but much 
less efficient. Ilad the English Collectors been retained, and kept 
stationed at the many places in the interior where they were in 1772 
to 1774, it is not unlikely that the British Government would sooner 
have had its eves opened to the monstrous injustices of the Native 
Government through zemindars, and would long before 1781 have 
considered itself obliged to take a direct part in the internal ad¬ 
ministration of the country. The direct Government is usually dated 
from 1772, but what the British did before 1781 can hardly 
be dignified by the name of internal administration. The main¬ 
tenance of half a dozen provincial civil courts in the whole of the 
wide territory of Bengal can hardly be said to constitute nils active 
government. The collection of the revenue had been in tin* 
hands of the company for some years before they undertook the 
administration proper of the country ; and when our history of 
the administration opens, tho Mussulman system of collection 
had already gi ven way to a more regular one. Wo can, however, 
see a little of its nature from the accounts that have already been 
given of the old zemindars. These zemindars were a turbulent 
lot, much too independent and not very punctual in tho payment 
of their revenues. They might, however, fight among "them¬ 
selves and swallow up their smaller neighbours, much as they 
chose, so long as they paid their revenue ; and to ensure 1 heir 
paying, the Nawabs kept a Military Governor with a small force 
in each of the districts. This officer, tho Foujdar as he was called, 
retained, on the part of the Nawab, sufficient appearance of power to 
make it the interest of each zemindar to secure himself bv con- 
tinning to pay his revenue, or as much of it as would satisfy the 
Nawab. Beyond that point, probably, the Foujdars did not care to 
go, as the system of the Nawabs was rather a military occupation 
of the country where the zemindars, their tribute bearers, were the 
potentates* than the administration of the country as their own. 

When the British undertook the collection of the revenues, 
however, the Foujdars appear to have been charged with duties 
somewhat different to those they performed under the Mahome- 
dau Government* The British idea of administration was not a 
military occupation, and the Foujdars became purely high officers 
of poHoe. They formed'part of a police system established by 
Warren Hastings, and had under them Thanadars, or officers 
in charge of smaller jurisdictions. As there had been under the 
Mafeomendans two Foujdaris, one atBhusna and one at Mirzanagar, 
flO hoth dr these appear to have been retained in the first police 
system pf Jessore. Such, then, was the condition of the district 
prior to 1781, when English administration was first established. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GHAZEEPOOR DISTRICT DURING THE REIGN 
OF AKBER. 


Extract from a memoir of the Ohazeepore district) by Wilton Oldham* 
L.L.D. 

THk principal authority for the state of tho district during the 
reign of Akber, is the “ Aveen Akbery,” or institute of Akber, 
by Abul Fuzl. A marvellous work ; * containing “ some things 
important, many things useful, and everything superfluous/’ It la 
a treatise which explains the Hindoo system of philosophy, apd the 
Ma homedan system of cookery, from which we can learn the latitude 
and longitude of the Capo do Verde Islands and the current price 
of mango pickles, which is equally at home. in the assaying of 
money aim the management of an army. From it we loarn that the 
Sirkar of Ghazeepoor comprized the following pergunnahs 


( 1. HuUuHiiImkI. 

( 2 Mydpoor Nuunln 
r ;t. (ilwizoopoor. 

1 4. Pucholur. 

j ft. Kum-ndali. 

(. 0. BiiI nitch. 

( 7. Zulumrnltml. 

< H. r.ui'kne.Miir. 

( 0 Knpnchit. 


10. Miihoineilsliad Furbarbsret. 

11. Kurcnt Fa lev. 


( 10. MiihoinvilaU 
j 11. Kurcnt Falo 
) 12. liurlin, 

( 13. IVliinn. 

14. liulllnli. 

15. ZtimuiU'Hh. 
lit. Chowsa. 

17 . JMIutbaiu. 


Of these pevgummliM the first fifteen are still iuoluded m the 
district; Chowwi lias been transferred to Shafiabad, and Belhabsns 
belongs to Azimgurh. On the other hand, four pergunnahs, 
which in Akber’a time were included in the Sircar or Jounpoor, 
now form part of the Ghazeepoor district. Three of thorn, vr>., 
Klianpoor, Sliadeeabad, and khurrecd, form separate pergunnahs; 
the fourth, Bliilree, immediately after the introduction of our 
Government, was joined to Sydpoor: so they now form jointly a 
single pergunnah, Boabeh, which in Akber n time was a Tuppah, 

. or sub-division, of the Beeheeoh pergunnah of Shnhabad, and which 
in 1888 was included in the Ghazeepoor district; and Muh&itch, 
which formerly belonged to tho Cmmar Sirkar, has long been 
included in the Ghazeepoor district. It is, perhaps, desirable to 
notice briefly the names of the pergunnahs of the district. 

Jiulniriabad , from a celebrated Saint, Mullilc Buhree, whose 
tomb is in the chief village of the pergunnah. 8yd poor } formerly 
Sydpoor Numdec, from anothor holy man, Syud Shah Nuitthu. 
Shadecabad, originally Nhndecabad, called from Sadeo, the -faithful 
servant of Mullik Murdun, brother of Mullik Buhree, who first 
conquered the pergunnah. The tombs of Mullik Murdan, and of 
Sudee, in the chief village of the pergunnah, arc much venerated. 
]jh itree, from Behtureem, wife of Mahomed Toghluk. I)oabeh t 
from the two waters ( [do-ab ), between which it is situated. 
Zt/uiftiu'uh, from Khun Zuiuan, Governor of Jounpoor, and found¬ 
er of the town. 

The Hindoo^ unsupported by sense or sound, derive the name 
Bulliah from tlw Saint and l\>ct Balmeek; and they say that 
Kurrecd is so called because it was bought by someone, as tho 
word implies. The old name of Bulliah, Toork Bid Ha ft, recalls tho 
days when the Toorkeo cavalry of Baber was quartered in the 
neighbourhood. Even as the name of the adjacent village of Ily- 
butpoor reminds us of one of the greatest of the Affghau Chiefs of 
tin* time, Ilybut Khan. . _ • 

The old name of Zuuuuieah, Stnddnm Benares, is said to mean 
the intention of Benares ; though Muddum, in Sanskrit, signifies 
desire, not intention. The tradition is that the founder of Benares 
first selected Zumancfth as tho site ; but finding it was not the 
precise centre of tho earth, he moved oil to the place ultimately 
chosen. 

Khunpnor, , it is stated, was formerly called Klianpoor Chutnhce t 
and the account, of tho origin of tho narno is as follows :—Tho 
nobleman entrusted with the erection of tho great bridge over the 
Goomteo at Jounpoor, had the title of “ Khan Khanan,” “ Lord 
of Lords.” After the completion of tho bridge, Khan Khanan 
went on a hunting expedition to the verdant forest, which, in those 
days occupied Hi© country on tho left bank of the Goomtee, near 
its junction witd the Ganges. He spent his days in hunting, and 
his nights in wqjching the graceful movements of the dancer, 
Chumkee, who accompanied his camp ; and in return for the en¬ 
tertainment she had afforded him, he bestowed upon her the 
country around his tents. In the appellation of his grant, he 
associated his own title with her name, and called it Khanpoor 
C'humkee. 

The old pergunnah of Kureat Palee is now part of the pergun¬ 
nah of Mahomedabad. 

Tho talooka of Baraitch consisted of seventeen villages, and 
was formerly the property of OAnoongo Ghulam Peer, whom, In 
I860 Fualy or 1761 A. D., Fuzal Ali Khan, the last Maho- 
medan Governor, a ruthless tyrant, killed. On the death of the 
Canoongo the talooka was held by Fuzal Ali for a very 
short time, and after him by the Rajahs of Benares. At the 
permanent settlement, (A. I>. 1780), os no owner was forth¬ 
coming, the talooka was leased to a farmer, Gunesh Singh, at 
Rs. 5,286 per annum. In 1802, a largo part of it was included 
‘ in the Cantonment of Ghazeepoor, and after the death of the 
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former, the different township* forming the talooka, were made 
separate estates, and settled in 1841-42 with the headmen of 
each of tho villages. 

In the fifteenth year of the reigu of Akber (1570 or 1071 A. D.), 
Rajah Todur Mull and Moozuffer Khan were appointed Finance 
Ministers of the Empire. Subordinate lie venue Officers were appoint¬ 
ed by them to procure accurate statements of the extent ana out¬ 
turn of all cultivated lands in tiie Empire, and of the revenue paid. 
On an average of tlw receipts for the nine preceding years, a settle¬ 
ment for ten years was concluded in tho 24th year of the King's 
reign (1680 or 1500 A. I).). 

in the Ghazcepoor district, the cultivated area was estimated at 
2,88,770 beegahs 7 biswas, Hiid the land revenuo of the Crown 
was fixed at 1,84,81,800 dams, or Rs. 3,85,782. There were also 
assignments called “ Sayurghal,” for the support of learned men, 
of devotees, the poor, and the descendants of impoverished nobles, 
the amount of which was 1,31,825 dams, or Its. 3,205. The total 
land revenue, including “ Sayurghal,” amounted to Its. 3,80,077. 

From a careful perusal of the “ Ayeeu Akbery,” it certainly 
proved that Akber’s revenue system was ryotv'ami ; and 
that tho actual cultivators of the soil were the persons 
responsible for the annual payment of the fixed revenue. 
Zemindars are mentioned, but only as persons likely to 
rebel, not as tax-payers. Husbandmen are constantly mentioned 
as the direct payers of the land revenue, and from this 
it must bo concluded that the settlement was made direct 
with them. Nevertheless, there were in the whole district only 
nineteen nieluils; each of the pcrgiumahs forming a single nielia), 
except Ghazecpoor and Malmmedubad, each of which formed two. 
On tho whole, it appears that owners of land were ns such, ignor¬ 
ed. But, for the fields actually cultivated by them, engagements 
were entered into with them, and similarly with non-proprietary 
cultivators. In accordance with the total ascertained proceeds of 
the land revenue for a pergunnali, an engagement perhaps in some 
instances was made willi a single person, who might or might not 
be himself a landowner. In other cases, for purposes of' account,, 
a pergunnali, or part of a pergunnnh, wrfs called a melml, though 
not actually one. 

Tho revenue was fixed at a third part of tho monapralur of 
the cropj being twice as much as the amount to which, by the 
ancient Hindoo law, tho monarch was entitled. It was pre¬ 
scribed that for nil \ alliable crops, such us sugar, indigo, vegetable, 
spices, &c., a cash rent should be always fixed; which was, pro¬ 
bably, much less than the third part of tlm value of the crops : for 
nil the ordinary crops the cultivator was allowed the option of 
paying in kind or in money. Abul Fuzl justifies the high rate of 
land revenue demanded, on the ground that the King had 
remitted on immense number of oppress] \c vexatious taxes, of 
which he enumerates thirty-six. 

A comparison of the present state of the district with its condi¬ 
tion in tho time of Akber, is likely to yield interesting and valua¬ 
ble results; but before it can be made, a number of questions, 
apparently simple, have to be answered, and the preliminary 
process of determining these points is not devoid of intricacy, 
and involves some dry and uninteresting calculations; so before 
wo can make much progress in any comparison of tho past with 
tho present, we require to know what was a maund, what a beegah 
of Akber’s time, and what the intrinsic and relative value of a 
rupee. AVo must ascertain the urea of what was then the dis¬ 
trict, and the revenue which is now collected from it. To the 
investigation of these problems we now turn :— 

It appears that a muuml of Akber’s was equivalent to about 
twenty-seven of our seers. A maund contained 40 seers, each 
seer weighed *‘10 dams; a dam weighed l tolah, H maslias, 7 rut tees; 
there were 8 ruttees in a luasha, and 12 maslias in a tolah ; a seer 
consequently consisted of 52 tolnlis 2 ninshas, and 2 ruttees. A 
rupee of Akber’s weighs 11^ muslins, or 175 grains Troy. A toluh 
therefore weighs 180*0 grains Troy; mid a seer must have 
weighed 0,742 grains Troy. A seer now weighs 14,400 grains 
Troy, /. 80 tolulis of 18b grains each. A seer of Akber’s time 

was, therefore, 070 of tho present seer, or 54 tolnhs 22 grains; 
and in the same proportion a maund must have Eceu 27 seers and 
a little less than ouo chittmk; and for practical purposes a maund 
of Akber’s may be considered two-thirds of t a maund of the 
present day. 4 

A beegah was fixed by Akber to contain 3,000 Hit hoe gvz 
Wilson states that au Uhincv guz was, as nearly ns can be ascer¬ 
tained, 33 inches long; a beegah, therefore, contained 3,025 
square yards, and was *025 of an English statute acre. 

A rupee, according to AVilson, contained 175 grains of pure silver 
in Akber’s time. At present it contains 105 grains of pure silver. 
Akber’s mpoo was therefore intrinsically worth 1 rupee 1 anna of 
the rupees now ciftrent. According to the prices current given 
in the Aycoi Akbery, a rupee in the days of Akber woulcfpur- 
ciiase at the very lowest computation about four timea the amount 
of agricultural produce that can now bo bought for a rupee. 

Whmt cost 12 dams n maund; in other words,ninety of our 
seers per rupee. 

Barley was 8 dams per maund; or 175 of our score per rupee. 

Millet , of spring harvest, 0 dams per maund; or 180 of our 
seers per rupee. 


Millet of the autumn harvest was tie some si bajfoy; 175 seers 
per rupee. ’ ’? ’ 

Milk, 25 dams per maund: or 43 of our seen per ropes. 

Ghee, 105 dams per maund; or 10 of our seers per rapee; 

Brown, Sugar , 50 dams per maund; or 10 of our seen per tupee. 

The area of the district in the days of Akber is found by 
deducting from the area of the present district tie area of Bhitree 
and five other pergmwahs since added, and adding the area of 
Chowsa and Belhabans. The area of Bhitree cannot now be 
ascertained, but is about 55,000 acres; estimating it at this, the 
area of the Sirkar Ghazeepoor was 11,11,228 English statute acres. 

The exact revenue to be deducted on account of Bhitree cannot 
be stated, as the pergunnah is now entirely amalgamated with 
Sydpoor ; but, approximately, the present land revenue^of the old 
Sirkar is about Rs. 11,50,000. In the reign of Akber the cultivat¬ 
ed area amounted to only 1,80,481 acres, or less than one-sixth of 
the total area of the Sirkar. According to the census of 1885, the 
cultivated area of the district amounts to above five-sevenths of 
the whole. But the Census Returns in this particular are baaed on 
the returns of the survey and settlement operations of 1840-41; 
and Miice then so much more land has edme under cultivation that 
tho present cultivated area of the district is not less, and probably 
is more, than five-sixths of the whole area. The land revenue m 
proportion to the increase of cultivation, without regard to the de¬ 
crease in intrinsic and relative value of the rupee, ought to be five 
times as great as it was in the days of Akber ; but for the same 
area it is actually less than 3$ times what it was. Having regard 
to the change in the money-value of agricultural produce, as well 
as to tho increase of cultivation, the revenue ought to be now 
nearly, if not quite, twenty times as great as it was in Akber’s 
reign . Tho revenue assessment per acre in Akber’s reign was, 
both in theory and in practice, about Rs. 2 per statute acre. Theo¬ 
retically it was so, becauso for average wheat land the estimated 
out-turn was 12 mauncls 38 { seers, and the Government share 
4 maund* 12^ scors; which, at 12 dams per maund, would 
be worth 52 dams. There was a further demand of 10 seers 
of grain from even* beegah for the supply of the royal granaries. 
The money-value of this would be for wheat 3 dams, making tho 
total demand for revenue 55 dams per beegah, or 88 dams, equi- 
Milent to Rs. 2-3-4 of Akber’s currency and Rs. 2-5-0 of our cur¬ 
rency per acre. The amount due on land cultivated with inferior 
grains was something less : but, on an average, the demand was 
theoretically fully Rs. 2 per acre. Practically , the revenue to bo 
paid in cash for 1,80,481 acres was Rs. 3,39,077; aud there were 
further due to the Frown for the granaries 72,198 mounds of grain, 
worth at 10 dams, or four annas tho maund, Rs. 18,040; 
so the total demand amounted to Rs. 3,07,120, or very 
nearly 2 rupees per acre of Akber’* coinage, and to 
more than 2 per acre of the rupees now current. 

According to tho census, the present revenue rate on cul¬ 
tivation is IN. 1-0$ per aero ; but the actual rate is somewhat less 
than this, as the cultivated area is greater than appears in the 
( Vjisii* Statement. For practical purposes the rate may be taken 
at Rs. 1-8 per acre, or one-fourth less than it was in tlie reign 
of Akber. In proportion to the change in the value of agricultural 
produce, >t ought to be Its. S per acre, or four times as great as it 
was in the reign of Akber. 

Tluwause* of the low rate of the present assessment will bo 
discussed hereafter, but some explanation of tho disproportion 
between the former and the present assessment is nccessaiy. Tho 
causes of the discrepancy are as follows :— 

(l.) The present assessment is rigorously enforced. In Akber's 
time, according to Abul Fuzl, there was a wide difference be¬ 
tween the settlement and the revenue paid. The directions to tho 
revenue officers contained so many prohibitions of any harsh or 
oppressive measures in collecting the revenue, that the occurrence 
of arrears is not surprising. The Amils were indeed directed to col¬ 
lect the revenues in full in plentiful seasons, but in this is implied 
that, in seasons at all below the average, the full revenues wdre 
not expected. (2.) In Akber’s timo only tho best lands were cul¬ 
tivated, and consequently the average out-turn per acre was 
greater.than At the present day, when all land, not absolutely unfit 
for cultivation, is cultivated. (3.) The population is now so much in¬ 
creased, and the class of landowners—middlemen—between Go¬ 
vernment and the actual cultivators is so large, that the enforcement 
of so high a revenue as in Akber’s reign wopla be impossible. (4.) 
There nre now other sources of revenue, vis., duty on spirits and intoxi¬ 
cating drugs, stamp duties, customs’ duties, and income-tax. In 
Akber’s reign the land revenue was almost the sole source of income 
for the State. (5.) Tho settlement of 1789 A.D., was first made for 
ten years, and subsequently declared perpetual; the revenue has not 
increased with the increasing value of agricultural predace or the 
depreciation in the value of money. (0.). The permanent settlement 
was made nt a lime When the country was in a very depressed 
aud backward state. The proprietary right in immense tracts of 
waste land was made over to neighbouring cultivators and zemin¬ 
dars, in many cases without anv provision for demanding revenue 
from them when the land should come under cultivation. (T.) By 
t he agreement made with the llajah of Benares in 17&1A. D., 
the Government was debarred from our receiving any* revenue 
from the Benares Province beyond 40 lakhs of rupees per annum. 
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rfore, if the settlement of the province in 1780 A.D., had 
made higher than it was, the Rajah would have been enti- 
o the surplus; and consequently our Government had no mt>- 
or fixing the assessment, either actually or prospectively higher 
was done. This agreement was set aside with the consent 
3 Rajah after the settlement of 1780 was concluded, ciz., in 

e influence of the permanent settlement in retarding the 
ly growth of the revenue would have becu much more marked 
t actually has been, but for the following causes:— 
i The perguimalis of Svdpoor, Bhitree, and Huhuriabad, 
jagheers, were not included in the permanent settlement: 
Iiave since been assessed at an adequate land. (2.) -Many 
s held rent-free on insufficient titles have been resumed and 
□d. (&) At the permanent settlement nearly all estates of 

i the owners had been ejected by the Rajah before J 77o 
were settled for life with farmers. These estates amounted 
irly one-third of the province. The revenue of these estates 
ncc been increased, and the proprietary right conferred no 
atom. (4.) The constant changes in the course of the 
have a tendency to increase the revenue, as remission for 
ut away is allowed at the inadequate rate actually paid, while 
' formed lands are assessed according t<' tiieir present vulue. 
i military contingent of the ftlmzeepoor Sirkarwus lived at 
mndred and ninety horse, and sixteen thousand one hundred 
fty infantry. The largest infantry hattalioii (o,000 men) was 
lied by Zuiuaneah, and t.m largest troop of cavalry {200 
uvs) was supplied by llulliah, unless indeed. 200 he an error 
manuscripts for 20. 

s worthy of mention that the State monopolies of saltpetre 
pium, which supplied the Emperor with one thousand chests 
mm and one lakh of mstwmls of saltpetre, were principallv 
L*d ill the districts of (-ilinzeepoor, Allahabad, and Korah. 


PROPOSED DECIMALISATION OF THE COINAGE. 


JlOMllVY ClIAMUKH OK I'OMMI.UlT., IJOMIIW, oth l>f’C. 

» 1 Ton. E. \V. 11 vvi.xsrnoFr, Acting Ehief Secretary to 
Gov eminent, Bniuhav. 

,—Referring to my letter of 0th October, T hn\e now the 
, by direction of the (tommittee of Management, to forward 
ith printed copies of minutes made by a few of the members 
? Chamber on the question of the proposed decimal mi li¬ 
on of the rupee. The Committer regret that only a very 
number of the members have recorded their opinion*. but 
ews expressed ill the majority of the minutes represent levy 
he views held by the majority of the members, 
m further to state, for the information of the Government 
lia, that while amongst the merchants and |puikers. generally, 
is nearly unanimity of opinion in favour of the theory of the 
ill system, a majority are strongly of opinion that the intro- 
ui into this country at the present time of the decimal snb- 
ill of the lupee, oil the pluii proposed in the pa pel's subiuit- 

> the Chamber, is neither necessary nor desirable. In the 
n of the Committee of Management, the advantages of the 
al system, are greatly exaggerated, and the trifling rftuw- 

> it might afToid to merchants and hankers in their modi* 
ik-keeping, would he hut a lioor set-off against tin* possible 
r of arousing the distrust of the people, by upsetting their 
atnblished habits in connection with a matter in which they 
ecially jealous of Government interference. 

i Committee consider the existing monetary system is as well 
*d to the wants of like people ns a decimal system would be, 
its harmony with tin* English system, of which it is as 
as may bo the equivalent, is a strong reason for its con- 
ice. 

re seems no prospect of any change being made in t he 
di system, and in these circumstances, surely change in ihe 
i system, for the mere sake of change, is ft thing greatly to 
irecated. 

example of Ceylon is cited in favour of the proposed 
e, but the information before the Chamber on this point 
that the opinion of the mercantile community of that 
was by no means sp favourable to the scheme as * lias been 
ented to tho Government of India. 

i meeting of tho merchants of Colombo, held on 20th July 
resolution deprecating the course pursued by the Ceylon 
nnient in the matter, was canned in the following terms:— 

; the attention of the Chamber having been drawn to the 
i which have been published by Government in continua- 
l the currency question, do not consider that the memorial 
community and the Cliauiber against any change in the 
cy has received that consideration at the hands of Ilis 
ency to which it was entitled, in that Ilis Excellency, in 
ispatebes, lias slurred over that memorial, while a partial 
rial in favour of a change to decimals is carefully analysed 
i Excellency, and construed into a general support of ‘ His 
encyjs own scheme.” 


llut even were the case otherwise, the Committee consider that 
; the introduction of the decimal sub-division of the rupee into a 
; small place like Ceylon would be no justification for the Govern- 
J ment of India disturbing a system which works well, merely to 
j introduce another scheme which no class or section of the people 
asks for, and whose only advocates appear to be a few able men 
mure enamoured of the supposed perfection of the decimal system 
than apprehensive of the dilllculties that would perplex and 
trouble Government, should it seek to put it ii^foree. 

The Committee are of opinion that no action should be taken in 
this matter by the Government of India without the fullest enquiry, 

| and they believe that a thorough enquiry of tho character sug- 
j goe>ted by Major Tennant, would bo tlit* means of collecting infor¬ 
mation that would be valuable alike to Government and tho 
j public, whatever might be its practical bearing on the question 
I under consideration. 

! In several of the minutes of the members of this Ohamber, 

! attention is called to Jhc necessity for a uniform system of weights 
j and measures for India. This subject is one of pressing impor- 
I lance, for there is hardly anv question affecting the country at 
] larire on which thorough reform is so desirable, but the (’ommiltce 
j arc not prepared to shv, without, further consideration, that change 
j in this matter should assume the decimal form, 
i hi conclusion, l am respectfully to request Ilis Excellency-in- 
j Council will do the Committee the favour to transmit this letter, 

! with tin* accompanying minutes, to the Government of India with 
I the least possible (leliu.— 1 have, &<\ 

j .1 tMi-* Taylor, Secretary. 


MINIM Its in Ml MTlI'.ltN OK I UK HO.MiJ\Y L'HAMUKJI OK 
COM MKJICK, 


| MINUTK OK >1 It. W. 0. 1M1.1., OK MKSKIIH. W. NIOOl. A CO. 

TiiKnnhiir W.I.Y I think it is indisputable that a decimal system 
of coinage is superior to anv other, and, if combined with a deci¬ 
mal system of weights and measures, it immensely facilitates cal¬ 
culations of all kinds in any branch of trade. Auyoue who has 
seen the cine with which a J-Yenchiuun, cither mentally or on 

n ier. makes a calculation, w ilf 1.0 convinced of this. 

hit, whilst admitting this, it has in he considered whether the 
i ad\antagi's resulting from the introduction of a decimal coinage 
j emupen>;ilo for the very grave inconveniences which will arise 
whiUt the currency is being changed. Ill England, tin* balance 
of opinion seems to be that the inconveniences are not compensat¬ 
ed for hv the advantages afforded by a decimal coinage. 1 say 
, this because, after much discussion, m, change has been made in 
i England. And, if in a countr\ where the people huve attained 
the highest point of civilisation it seems not advisable to make 
imv change, how much less is j| desirable rashly to introduce a 
new currency aiqoiig.st a semi-barbarous people ! 1 should be very 

ghul to |>e convinced that the change could he easily effected ; but 
I deprecate any hasty measures, ami think that an enquiry, as 
suggest'd hv t ’olonel Tennant, is essential. 

, I do not quite agree witli Mr. Graham as to native, accounts 
| being- Jo-pi in quarters and cents. Jt used to be no formerly, but my 
! information leads me to the conclusion that this system is gradual- 
i lv (lying out. The accounts of the firm with which I tun connect¬ 
ed have been hit herto kept in quarters and cents, or mas, but of 
late, a" tile aeeounts which oile r people rendered to uh have in¬ 
variably been in annas and pies, the system was so inconvenient, 
tlial v\e now keep our accounts in annus and pies also. 

I advocate very careful enquiry, particularly amongst all classes 
of the native comm unity, before anv change is made. Speaking 
for mvself, and the convenience which it would be to every uier- 
ebant, I cannot doubt the advantages of the decimal system; but 
the wants and convenience of the great mass of the people is what 
has mainly to be thought of. 

* ” W. ft. IIam., (Messrs. \V. Xicol & Co.), 

Chairman of the Chamber. 

October 1871. ^ 

I 

MINIM K OF V|« rf KOllKllT I'AUDUKLI., AGENT CHARTERED 
.M K U( A N i'JI.K ♦HANK OF IN HI V, LONDON, AND CHINA. 

Government interference with the established monetary system 
of ji country can only be justified by absolute necessity, which in 
the present case does not exist. 

The sub-division of the rupee into Alinas and pies is a system so 
deeply rooted in the business, forms, and customs of the people of 
India, and so identified even with their habits of thought, that it 
could not be overturned without a violent shock to their preju¬ 
dices, and without causing widespread confusion and complication. 
The effect8 of those would be all the more strongly felt in the case 
of a people so averse to change, so apt to misconstrue motives, 
and so jealous of unnecessary interference in their affairs. 

But even if such a change were attended with fewer difficulties, 
there is no adequate reason for its adoption. It is, of course, easy 
to show by two columns of figures that a calculation is more quick¬ 
ly worked out by decimals than in Any other way, and this ia 
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wmj* the argument to which mart weight is attached by the sup* 
porters of the decimal system. Practically, however, this is ft mat¬ 
ter of very little importance, am all merchants whose business is 
ex tensive" hare tables which save them the necessity of working 
out such elaborate calculations. Apd, besides, the question to be 
considered is not so much how to promote the convenience of large 
merchants, who fonn but a small fraction of the community, but 
whether the change would bring any adequate advantage to the 
great mass of the ‘people who never put pen to paper at all. On 
this point the balance of authority is cleurfy in favour of the argu¬ 
ment that the present system, which is exactly the equivalent of 
the English system of florin, shilling, six-penny and three-penny 
pieces, is better adapted than a decimal sub-division for the nientAl 
calculations necessary in the every-day small transactions of the 
poorer classes. In proof of this the extracts from Lord Over- 
stone’s draft report alluded to in Mr. Gay’s minutes are well wor¬ 
thy of attention. 

Even if Government *\vero to resolve upon •such a change in the 
currency, it would be impossible to compel people to conform to 
it, and the result would proliablv be, that for man} years, the new 
system would only be adopted hy Go\ eminent officers, and the 
large merchants in the Presidency towns, while the great mass of 
the people would refuse to unlearn a system as familiar to them ns 
a second nature, and would continue to Keep their accounts and 
transact their business in tlie old wax. Such a slate of matters 
would be productive of inconveniences which would far outweigh 
imy benefits to be derived from the introduction of the decimal 
system. 

It certainly appears, from the papers forwarded by Go\eminent 
to the Chamber, that the people of (Vylon have been wonderfully 
mmuimoiiM in desiring a decimal sub-division of the ru}iee. Blit 
that there is also another side to the question is apparent from a 
document which came into nn hand the other day, in the shape 
of a. letter addressed to 1 he (V\Ion Banks, protesting against the 
change, expressing intentions of not conforming to it, and desir¬ 
ing the Banks to continue to keep their accounts in the old way, 
the Government proclamation notwithstanding. This letter has 
been signed bv a very large number of planters, and b\ ever*/ 
nn'mnitif*' firm in Colmnhn f.nrjtf tm*. I append a copy of it, in 
order that, if the Committee think-tit, it may be circulated along 
with the other papers. It. Camfiiki.i,, 

Agent. Chart. Mer. Uk. of hid., Lon., and China. 

September 1*71. 

MINI n* Ml.' M II. .1 \ \| l's lion.1.VS, XGK.Nl (HXIMIUI’U IIVNK uK 
I MU V, VI s | It \u \.\ |> ( 111 N \. 

It appears that, it is the intention of the Indian Government to 
introduce the de< imal coinage into India. 

I fully concur with the promoters of this si hem.', that a deci¬ 
mal coinage would be uu advantage to any nation adopting it; 
Imt it appears that the intention of Government'll to issue only 
a small quantity of copper tokens,—cents and half 1 cents,— so that 
the scheme is tentative and incomplete ; that is. that the present 
copper coinage would run along side by side of the new tokens 
until the former had disappeared. India would thus have a 
double copper currency. To estimate the dillieulties. this scheme 
will have to contend with on being launched, it may be as well to 
turn to the Government returns to form an adequate idea of the 
existing copper coinage. Since IS.'IA, LVTd:t,7ol>,71 1 copper pieces 
have been coined in India. Estimating that half the number has 
been lost or destroyed, there still remains a formidable aggre¬ 
gate. 

Tin* copper coinage in India, ns elsewhere, it is almost superllu- 
ous to add, is in active circulation ; and though the observation is 
trite, it may be as well to remember that almost none of this coin¬ 
age, like that of silver, is ever hoarded in the Government Treasuries 
or in native hands, or is either melted or exported, so that in propor¬ 
tion to the silver, the copper coinage is nn interest of very much 4 
larger magnitude, affecting many more millions of a poorer and , 
more ignorant and prejudiced class than that touched by tho ! 
silver coinage. The handlers of the copper coinage in India may be , 
safely estimated at one hundred and fifty millions, and their posi- ! 
tion in regard to education is represented by the very significant I 
fact contained in the Government Beturns tlmt, averaging the 
number of letters that pass the Post Office,'each native sends a • 
Mitillo letter only once in two years ! I 

The proposed coins are the cent and the half cent. i 

Present Copier Coins I 

* umiw dhiihlm injunl to. ;j i I 

) dhirkl . i-.vta fcents. 

These smaller copper coins ore almost exclusively paid as wages 
to be again passed from the workman in exchange for liis daily i 
food. They represent the exchangeable medium of tho most ! 
numerous and the lowest retail transactions current in India, i 
The vexation would be in proportion to the number of times every 
unit in India would have occasion to measure the exchangeable* 
value of the cent And half cent in his daily or hourly purchases. 1 
Let my man pass iuto a new country' and *ee what arc his difficul- i 


ties l>efore he learns the exchangeable value of another coinage- 
than that to which he has been accustomed. How then will a 
cooly look when brought face to face with an array of decimals t* 
Will it not be the case that the stronger will get the better of the 
weaker, and the more acute take advantage of the ignorant. 

A great deal has been said about the facilities which India 
offers to decimalization. “You do not require to touch the 
silver coins; the natives have a natural aptitude for figures; they 
have no attachment to the existing copper tokens; they will receive 
the proposed coins; a knowledge of decimals will enhance their 
education ; it will harmonize with the proposed decimal weights 
and measures, and none of the objections which apply to England 
can be urged in India.” That India is 0,000 miles from the cen¬ 
tral authority ; that her population is six times greater and more 
diversified in nice and language, and that she is less civilized sure¬ 
ly Cftnuot be urged as advantages ! There is no occult connection 
between the natives of India and decimals that we know of. 
.Some of them keep their books in decimals, and it is a truism to 
say that decimal coins harmonise with decimal weights and mea¬ 
sures. The change ought to begin in the hitter ; and new univer¬ 
sal weights and measures lie made imperative over the whole of 
India. The framers of this measure, we believe, are acting ill 
n narrow and contracted spirit in dealing with such a great ques¬ 
tion as the copper coinage of India. Some slight changes they 
say xx ill require to be made ; a few tokens will require to be issued ; 
as if such c heese-paring could hau* anv other effect than producing 
vexation and petty annoyance to millions of unoffending people. 
It was otherwise that Lord f'ornwallis dealt in 1700 to 179o with 
the silver coinage of India, when he found himself amid *12 differ¬ 
ent kinds of rupees, the refuse of twenty different dynasties. lie 
called them all in, and declared by law that none else than .Sicca 
xvere recoverable. So it was when the copper coinage of England 
was called in and the bronze substituted, and if ever a change is 
accomplished in India it will be bv sonic such scheme, broad and 
comprehensive, before it cun he effective and complete. 

The change is not wanted in India. It would, no doubt, gratify 
a few theorists and dilettanti in England nnd elsewhere; but 
wo fear its introduction in its present form is grave enough to be 
liable to misconstruction by ail ignorant population, and to be 
turned with cruel effect by fanatics against the English Govern¬ 
ment. 

The natives of India for generations have thought in annas, and 
it has been wisely said “that what is settled by custom, though 
it lie not good, yet at leu 1 -! it in tit; and lluw things which have 
long gone together are, as it were, confederate among them- 
se!\ in." 

Let us beware how we touch them, and ^ee that the necessity 
for doing so “ be urgent and the utility exident." 

The proposed change, according to my opinion, is at present 
neither desirable uoi desired. 

# .1 VMl’.S J)(i LG LAS, 

Agent, Chartered Bank' of India, Australia, and China, 
September 1*71. 

MINI'I K OF MR. F. 1. 11 KINS, MANAGER AGIIA 11 INK, LIMITED* 

The question of the decimal sub-dixisiou of the rupee is one 
arteryng childly tin* masses of the people of India. Any innova¬ 
tion, the advantage of which is not on the face of it apparent, 
is almost certain to be regarded with suspicion, and to be strenu¬ 
ously opposed by tho ignorant, classes. If, then, men of education 
and ability hold such opposite views on the subject as are to be 
found in the foregoing papers, it cannot reasonably be expected 
that the poor and uneducated would look with anything but 
dissatisfaction upon a revolution in the subsidiary coinage to 
which they and their ancestors for generations past have been 
accustomed, nnd the object of xvLeli revolution they could not 
comprehend. 

Kven xvere the decimal system beyond doubt superior to the 
existing one, as a system for the people, it would, I think, be a 
question for serious consideration whether, in the face of the 
ignorance and prejudice of the lower orders, it would be desirable 
to introduce it. 

"With n decimal system of weights and measures, a decimal coinage 
might be of advantage ; but with the present weights and measures, 
it appears to me that, for the petty every-day transactions of the 
shop and the bazaar, in which, as a rule, all calculations are made 
mentally, a decimal coinage is not so suitable as the existing one. 

Fred. T. Atkins, 

Officiating Manager Agra Bank, Limited. 
Bombay, October 1871. 


MINUTE OF MU. JAMES N. GRAHAM, OF MESSRS. W. & A. 

Graham and co. 

Decimal calculation, at anv rate, as far as the Bombay Presidency 
is concerned, is no novelty, nut has long been tho regular system 
in use among the native merchants who keep their books in rupees, 
quarters, ana cents. 

Of the four new coins proposed by Sir W. Mansfield, three 
already exist in name. . * 
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The Fuddoea or Suwahka about 4 pie or 1-fiOth of a rupee. 

The Dokra or Dookanee about 2 pie or l-100th of a rupee. 

The Urdhee or pie about 1 pie or l-200th of a rupee. 

The Dokra. is, m fact, the cent, and although now obsolete aa a 
coin, at one tjnift actually existed. The proposed. change, therefore, 
instead of being an innovation, would merely assimilate the coinage 
to the already existing system of keeping accounts among the 
natives. Theoretically the decimal system is of all others univer¬ 
sally admitted to bo tho least intricate, and for this reason commends 
itself as the best adapted for the coinage of such a country as India. 
1’radically, the bases for the adoption of such a system already 
exist, and if the Government consider the change practicable and 
consistent with general economy, &c., &c., the mere mercantile 
classes, without perhaps being very enthusiastic on the subject, will, 
I think, look on the new order of things as a decided improvement. 

James N. Graham, 

October 1871. Messrs. W. & A. Graham & Co. 


MTNUTK OP MH, W. F, PEEL, OP MESSRS. PEEL, CA88EL8 & CO. 

Decimal coinage has been rejected in England, and I think that 
any radical change in the currency would be still more objectiona¬ 
ble and more diilicult to carry out in a country of such magnitude 
as India, witli a population so ignorant and conservative as tho 
masses are. But on the other hand, as Mr. Graham points out, 
the natives do already make use <*f decimals I believe (although 
the coins he mentions are not the exact decimal part of the rupee 
as stated by him.) The masers are cbietly concerned in the pro¬ 
posed change, and should be first considered, for to quoto Lord 
Overstone, “ the grand test of tho value of the rival systems 
of coinage is the readiness with which they may be adapted to 
mental reckoning, especially to such short computations us occur 
on all retail purchases,” and it appears to me that Government aro 
in tho best position, through their own officials, to ascertain whether 
the change would be acceptable to tho people. I think, therefore, 
that the Chamber should urge upon Government the importance of 
making a close enquiry on this point before attempting the proposed 
scheme. Speaking as a merchant, the change, though it might 
eventually be convenient, would involve considerable inconvenience 
at first, and 1 do not think that merchants are at all anxious for it. 
Jn my opinion, universal decimal weights and measures are more 
essential, and 1 should be glad to see that change accomplished. 

W. F. PEEL, 

Bombay, October 1871. Messrs. Peel, Cussels & Co. 


MINUTE OF MU. II. I>. IlODS, OP MESSRS. HUTCHISON, DODS 
AND CO. 

So long as tho rupee unit retained, it seems to one that its sub¬ 
division is not a matter of very vital importance. At the same 
time, i think the change now proposed is impolitic and quite un¬ 
called for. 

The decimal system is excellent in theory, and possibly, after about 
twelve months of intense annoyance and trouble, merchants, bankers, 
and educated people generally would find it simple in practice, and 
an impovenient upon tho present system of annas and pies. The 
groat mass of the people, on tho otlier hand, who have been accus¬ 
tomed to calculate in tho present currency, would find the change 
intolerable, and would, in all probability not adopt it during the 
next fifty years. The natives are so thoroughly accustomed to tho 
ruling subsidiary currency, that they do not find it practically 
inconvenient, and the case witli which uneducated men can calcu¬ 
late mentally in annas aufl pies must have struck all Europeans 
with astonishment. 

It must bo borne in mind that the vast majority of the people of 
this country have to trust exclusively to mental calculations, and if 
anyone who has not previously studied tHc subject, will try to 
realize mentally the advantages of tho decimal system, lie may 
them have some faint idea of the difficulty with which the igno¬ 
rant class of natives will have to contend. 

Tho examples printed in the papers submitted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, sliow at a glance any advantage which there is 
in the decimal system; but to understand the working and 
realize the advantage mentally is a matter of considerable difficulty ; 
and this is what must be expected of the uneducated portion of 
the people, who constitute tho bulk of tho population, and whose 
mental capacity is presumably tho weakest. 

The movers in the matter should let well alone; but if they 
must introduce some novelty, let them turn their attention to 
devising a uniform system of Indian weights and measures. Every 
one, high And low, understands the present coinage, and few object 
to it, while literally no one can fatnom the weights and measures, 
and all are confused and annoyed by them. 

IIknry D. Dods, 
Messrs. Hutchison, Dods & Co. 

Bombay, November 1871. 


MINUTE OP MS. THOMAS WILI.ON, OP MKS8JUI. BENNIE, 

SCO YELL & CO. 

I do not see much advantage to be gained by a decimal sub¬ 
division of the rupee unless it is accompanied by a decimal ro-arraugc- 
ment of weights and measures. Tho rupee of 1(1 annas divisible 
into halves, quarters and eights in unbroken annas, and tho anna of 
12 pit's divisible into halves and quarters in unknown pies are 
both extremely convenient coins for shopkeeping and house¬ 
hold purposes, i. for all the purposes of iA least 00 out of 
every Ilk) of the population, l attach little importance to 
tho convenience which it is alleged would bo felt . in 
reckoning and in book-keeping. No doubt some fractions of time 
would be saved, bui practically calculations are, to the man of any 
training, as easy by tlie present as they would bo by tho proposed 
system. * 

When the people arc better educated, then tho question of in¬ 
troducing uniform decimal standards of weights and measures may 
be discussed; and when such standards aro adopted, a decimal 
coinage will be their natural compliment. Meantime, I am not 
sure that a change would not cause loss, ns it certainly would in¬ 
convenience, to tho poor And uneducated, and it is their interests 
which, should in my opinion, be most considered in the matter. 

T. Wilson, 

of Messrs. Bennie, Scovell & Co. 

Bombay, November 1871. 


MINUTE OF MR. I». RKYNON, OF MESSRS. RLASCNECK Sc CO. 

I nin in favour of the decimal sub-division of tho rupee. 

1 consider that so far as native prejudices aro concerned, tho 
present is at least ns favourable, perhaps, more so, than any past 
time for the Introduction of change. It seems to me that.too much 
is suid about Hindu conservatism in several of the opinions given 
in the papers submitted to the members of tho Cham her, both 
printed und written, ami too little about the broader question. 
li whether it would simplify tho operations of trade from the office 
u of the great banker or merchant down to the humble shopkeeper 
“ in the native bazaars.” 1 do not believe that the imposition of a 
simpler metal currency would lie condemned by native commercial 
judgment. The quite uneducated natives would, no doubt, bo 
puzzled much at first, but even they would get used to the chango 
in time, slid that not a long time, once they found that Govern¬ 
ment had ordered the new coins. 

Together with the decimal sub-division of tho rupee, I desire to 
see its decimal multiplication in gold. All new coins would then, 
of course, bo made legal tender to the exclusion of old currency 
(the rupee only excepted) which would be promptly withdrawn 
from circulation. 

Brkreton Bkynon, 

November 1871. of Messrs. Blaschcck & Co. 


MINUTE OF MR. «. J. BKHREXD, OF MESSRS. RETIREND BROTHERS. 

1 am decidedly against the introduction of tho decimal coinage. 
Tim theoretical advantages to he derived from tho proposed deci¬ 
mal system are completely outweighed by tho enormous practical 
drawbacks fully set forth by Messrs. Campbell, Douglas, and other 
gentlemen. Tlio official papers must fuil to convince any practical 
man. 

The’Ceylon Director of P. W., in his Report to the Colonial 
.Secretary, enumerates the only dilliculties under two heads:— 

1st .—Tho adjustment of stamps and tolls. {2nd .—Tho circula¬ 
tion of coins of the two systems at the came time and tho adjust¬ 
ment of small rates, and considers that only the first requires serious 
consideration. Colonel Strochey, in his Jleport, protests against 
interrogating ignorance, and only wants to consider u how igno¬ 
rant people can lie got to leave on habits—tho result of ignorance.” 

Surely reasons like these cannot stand by tho side of the broad 
practical ground so ably set forth in Cord Overstono’s draft 
Report—and in ifiv opinion tho reasons therein adduced against 
the introduction oD the decimal system in England apply even 
with far greater forCQ to this country. 

As a perhaps, interesting and not generally known illustration, 
how slowly a transition is effected, 1 may mention from personal 
experience that in the interior of the Capo Colony,—although 
now for generations under British rule, and tho English coinage, 
the only circulating medium,—still trade is almost generally car¬ 
ried on by the old system of Rigsdalers (Is. fid. sterling) which 
is the only standard of calculation of the Dutch Boers, and tho 
books of a great many English shopkeepers aro still kept in 
Rigsdalers and its sub-divisions (stivers and dents.) 

To a merchant, the decimal system if feasible, could only he 
welcome, but to the millions it would be a source of endless 
confusion, suspicion and discontent. 

S. J. Bbhrknd, 
of Messrs. Belirend Brothers* 

November, 1871. 
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THE FINANCES OF FRANCE. 

-♦—- 

{From the Standard's Correspondent.) 

Paris, Oct. 2. 

Tat fiimru iul problem which Franco has to solve just now reminds one 
of the Sphinx und its enigma— if the country fail to mako out that 
terrible problem it hi doomed to be devoured by a monster more fearful 
than the offspring of Typhon und Echidna-- nationul bankruptcy. M- 
Michel Chevalier, m to-day's L>4U\ts, makes a praiseworthy attempt to 
clear up the mysterious tangle, which lie observes, with some truth, all 
who have dealt with have hitherto laded resolutely to face. M. Che¬ 
valier thinks that uliut it is essential Jp find out is the burden of debt 
France will liuve to pay interest, on, and to do so ho begins at tho 
beginning. When the first Empire was overthrown in ISM, the yearly 
interest on the consolidated debt (all in five percents) amounted to 
fal millions of 1 runes. After the Hundred Days it rose to Hm millions 
and underwent no further increase until 1H3U. Toni* Philippes reign 
only udded V2 millions to tho imnwul charge . the Republic of 1848 
increased it hy M millions , ami the second empire hi |‘jp. To put 
it more clearly, 1 will give you the amounts of the interest on Iho con¬ 
solidated debt ill a tabular form . - 


Interest on fainted debt In 1871, including interest 

to Prussia on the unpaid three milliards.. 719,663,000 f. 

Interest on the v nr indemnity to invaded depart¬ 
ments. 34,700,000 f. 

Interest on loan new wary to supply destroyed war 

material, Ac . 34,700,000 f. 

Surplus interest on loan mi three milliards to pay 

the Prussians off . 68,936,000 f. 

Interest on loan to rqiay the Bank of France Its 

ndumecs . 106,300,000 f. 

Interest for pensions, floating debt, Ac. 46,000,000 f. 


Total.098,416,000 f. 

Thus, according to M. Michel Chevalier's calculations, the annual 
payments on account of 1 ho public debt alone must be taken at close on a 
milliard of francs, or nearly forty millions sterling. This is, as M. Michel 
Chevalier says, a fearful stute of Lhings ; but it is doing the country an 
ill-service to conceal tho truth from it. It may bo furl her pointed out that 
nothing but strict economy and a productive system of taxation will enable 
tho country to meet these exorbitant demands upon it, and that if the 
Government persist in keeping up unarmy of 450,000 mennt present under 
arms, it will never be able to pave its way. The keep of soldiers (taken 
in the lump, ot course) averages 1.000 f. per man per year. This givoB, 
exclusive ol the interest on debt, a further charge of 450 millions of 
francs, or 18 miliums sterling which, added to tho 1)98 millions duo for 
debt, gives us a total of un remunerative expenditure of, in round num¬ 
bers, £fi7.*O0.|J00 sterling ; and to fill up that chasm, France hag no 
olio to look to but 31. M. Thiers and Fouyer-yucrticr. 


1*11 . . sa.iiiMH eii f. 

. . .. j #:;».• oo,i iot. 

1««» M . KJ.MO.MU I. 

1M- r 'J. I'll... M Ml I 

16o2-7o. ,'H o.ooo.ooo t 

AccordmgtoM.de In lJomllerie’H report, it was supposed that the 
minimi charge would be cnised to 7-0 millions—a mistake, lor tho 
amount only reaches 7193 millions, hut Mr Michel ( lievalicr. who has 
studied that report more diligently and with greater competency than 
ordinary renders, has discovered that this charge of 719 millions*mere¬ 
ly represents what the Treasury will Jmvc lo.disburso m tins\cnr of 
disgrace 1*71. mul that it does not include certain expenses which wore 
not voted until alter Ins report was drawn up, and it follows from M 
Michel Chevalier’s admirably clear a id lurid explanation, I hat M. do 
la Houillerie was not called upon even to esfuuate the increased burden 
wliich the many loans contracted by France have i.eriimucnt] v entailed 
on her resoiirees. These 719 millions consist ol tho lollowmg .Mims ■ — 


1 

Iiilrrrst i'n ilelit in 1-70.. 

.Wo.ouo.eoh f. 


Inti rc-l i*n Un’ loan-1 — u< it 1st, h\ the ImpMiul 
dim l ninni 1, ‘Jil, li\ Ml, (• :mi)>< 11u . cm- hi 3 


the i*llire in a per cents . . 


a 

Tnli ii-l mi the Imiii ut ivi» niilliiinh < | j-;i 


4 

1 uli'ii*-1 |Kikl tc Hie (iciiiiun* (ul per << m > .>n 



f lit- lime Hlllll.llll- -till dill' tn llllTIl 

1 O OIK'.t'OO f. 

6. 

Inli n -t nti tlm -mm -lim tn tlm I'.a-ti mi Kniluit> 
t'mupiiny t«*r the jiutLinn ut tlmlr Inns tuki n 


l>\ llie liiTiinuis. 

lo.LV 11,000 t 


Total.. 

7J1»,->3,000 f. 


To this total of 719 millions, (not 72.'l millions as M. Chevalier orrono- 
■Dusly assumes it to be) there must he added, in the first plarr, the addi¬ 
tional ex pi use accruing from I lie vote of fit Ml millions as an indemnity to 
I he depai tinenls lluit have suffered Irom invasion. That sum. he" as¬ 
sumes rightly enough, can only be raised by a loan .and he < aleulales t he 
annual charge tor interest under that head at ;M,7C0,Cl!0l. Another ex¬ 
traordinary outlay will, he estimates, have to be met b> « ]< mM . jj| t , 
pury*o-e 1*1 replaeiTig all the m atnirl lost or destroyed* in the eouife of 
the war mu li us guns, -mull arms, mines, hoises, waggons, i. nts, yion- 
t iioii 1 1 a ins, forhtieat ions, theiepaus o| roads and railwavs Ac. r lhis 
expenditure will lx‘ all the more coiisuleiable Irom the lieime way in 
which bridges were de-troyed on the approach of t lie etieinv The cost of 
reconstructing the public buildings destroy d by the I'russmiis or the 
Commuinsls will al-o swell the amount which M t hev idler, it uppearsto 
me. rather under-est imates, when lie sets it down at f.tiU million* i»| frunes 
This sum xv ill linvc to he borrowed, hem e another annual charge of 
94.700.000f. Moreover, within the nox* three Tears nimthcr threemil¬ 
liards will have to be fund to tlu* Prussians The sum must be borrow¬ 
ed, and M. Miehel Chevalier holds that it would be court mg decep¬ 
tion to suppose that it cun lie raised on better terms than the Two mil¬ 
liards raised in 1871, vi/, a yearly interest of' L'd.'s •jy.i.umf., oP 
5H,*J35,tHM)f. more than the sum set down uiul.r that lii'ad (No. 
4. ol seeond table) by M. do la JJomllenc lor 187*. J n addition, un¬ 
der “ what people elmose to call the <loverix'iient of Tours and 
Bordeaux," exorbitant advances were extorted from the llank of bVance, 
so that although its capital is but 182 millions of francs, the Kink Is 
a creditor to the State to the amount of more than seven times its 
capital, via., 1 ,. '.TO millions of francs. This, M. Michel Chevalier savs, 
is a dangerous posit ion for the bank, and to pul an end to it the State 
must borrow 1,590 millions to reimburse the bank, and thnt loan, issued 
on the same terms as that for two milliards, will entail u further annual 
charge oF HXVJUO.OOOf., thus bringing up tho total annual liavments of 
Franco for the consolidated debt to 953.418.0u0r, M. Michel Chevalier 
makes it 95tVOOO.OOOf.. but that nrisos simply f.-om his addition being 
incorrect. This fearful amount, however, still falls short of the annual 
payments France will have to pay : there are pensions, civil and mili¬ 
tary, vnrious kinds of annuities, the floating debt, and the guarantee 
of interest to radway companies which M. Chevalier sets down in tho 
Vimn of 45 millions of francs. Time setting forth the various amounts 
tahuiarly. we find — 


IS IRRIGATION NECESSARY IN UPPER INDIA ? 


by major cojibhtt, ij. n. c. 

{Published by desire of Jl. E. the Viceroy.) 

At a time when extensive irrigalional woiks are being carried out 
and more proposed, it may nol be out of place to consider to what 
extent such works are required and what, quanlitv of water is 
useful, or otherwise, to crops in general. 

It may, in the first place, liens well to consider the general condi¬ 
tion of land mid the present system of ridtivniinii of both irrimible 
and uninigable lands. I shall"liere, wlitir not otherwise mentioned 
refer more particularly to the rubbee crops, nml take wheat 
as an example, it being the most valuable of these crops, us a food 
foi man. I lie soil of cultivated fields has, lying immediately 
below the cultivated surface soil, a hard layer or crust; this is not 
a natural, but an nrtilicul formation, cause d by tlui treading of 
men and cattle, and tIn- pressure of the sole of "the plough. This 
is called by farmers in England the pan, mut is known to tho 
n dues by the word “ tnwa," which is almost identical in menn- 
in -- l,ls l ,:,n w HDich denser in stiff than in sandy soils, and in 
some clays and stiff loams is almost impermeable, to waiter : tho 
roots of cereals cun luirdly force their way into this pan. As tlm 
irrigable land is picpnrcd in this country for sowing by being 
ploughed and renloughed about three or four inches deep tho 
cereals are limited tn a little more than this depth of soil in which 
to seek moisture and nourishment, and this too in a soil impover¬ 
ished by yearly mopping. The moisture quickly evaporates from 
Ins loosened upper layer of soil above the pan, and irrigation 
becomes necessary to keep the plants alive. 

I believe indiscriminate irrigation to be the banc of Indian 
turpiing, for as long , ls a cultivator can, by scratching the surface 
sod and swamping it with water, get n crop of four or five-fold 
the amount of the seed sown, be lets things follow the old course 
nml does not trouble himself to look about for a better system 
Jielow this pan the soil is generally more free and open and con¬ 
tains i» ‘listure held there by capillary attraction ; the amount of 
watei ms, small, ns most of tie rain falling on the land or water 
Mipplnd by irrigation is evaporated from surface or taken up bv 
the crops before passing through the pan. 1 * 

All porous soils lui\ e a greater , r less power of capillary attrac¬ 
tion ; the sina.ler I lie particles composing the soil the less will be 
the power of capillary attraction possessed hy it. Thus clay soils 
which can be rubbed into an almost impalpable powder, have a 
much less power of capillary attraction than giittv sandy soils • 
but whiht day or loamy soils have a less power of capillary 
attraction they have a greater ret< ntivo power for moisture, that 
is they will retain moisture longer when once it 1ms penetrated 
into them, and will not so soon lose it by evaporation or filtration. 

U e have n familiar example 0 f capillary attraction in a flower 
pot. It we fill ft flower pot with dry loose earth and place it 
in ni shallow pan of water, moisture will rise in the flower pot bv 
capillary attraction to the surface of the soil, although much 
higher than the water was in tho pan. If, however, instead of 
a flower pot we use tubs, we can ascertain what height the 
wafer will rise in different descriptions of soils. 

Rain falling on the surface requires some time to penetrate 
the hard pan, and should hot sunshiny weather succeed the falls 
of rain, the greater part of the water is evaporated. In Tinner 
India it requires a heavy fall of rain, or rather a continuance of 
w ot weal her, to produce what the natives call the “ Milwan" or 
meeting of the surface water with tho water hold bv canillnrv 
st tract ion in the lower strata of the soil, below or in thelower 
pai t of the pan. 
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. A| I said before, under the present system, irrigation is required 
to keep the-plants alive. This irrigation tends to consolidate the 
soil, the smaller particles being washed into any fissures there 
may be in the pan, and the surface soil binds together. The 
roots of plants, however, require air as well as water, but the air 
can hardly penetrate the now almost hermetically-sealed surface 
soil. Weeas grow amongst the crop, and in hoeing these out, the 
soil is lessened. Here we se« the use of weeds, in the abaenco 
of which the surface soil would not be stirred, when tho crops 
are cut, there is a little grass, which is eaten off by cattle, after 
which the bare fields are left a smooth, hardened surface, almost 
impervious to air and moisture. 

The more water has been supplied to the land by irrigation, the 
more parched the land becomes when tho crops nro removed 
and irrigation coascs. Solar heat is reflected from tho hardened 
surface of tho soil and heats the air, causing the hot winds; the 
direct rays of the sun having very little effect in raising the 
temperature of tho air. 

It is difficult to say what amount of water is applied to irrigat¬ 
ed lands, but where the fields are irrigated from wells, 1 think 
wo mav calculate the amount of water to bo about two inches 
for each irrigation ; so by doubling the number of times the lauds 
are irrigated, we got a lair approximation of tho depth in inches 
of the water supplied to the land. As the land irrigated from 
wells is generally watered three or four tir* 'a during tho growth 
of the crop, wo may consider it receives the depth of six or eight 
inches of water. 

I believe where canal water is used, very much more water is 
applied to the land than where rater lias to he drawn from wells, 
and if I am correct in my reading of a tnludar statement in a 
late Government of India , the amount of water supplied 

by the Ganges Canal during the month of February la^t was equal 
to a depth of six inches over the whole of the irrigated area. 

There is a lteport on 'rank Irrigation in Ajmere and !\1 hair- 
warm, by Lieutenant Home, It. F,, in N<>. 1, Vol. 1., second 
series, *' Selections from I Records of Government, N. W. 1\," mid 
a letter from Major Stewart, B. E., forwarding the said Keport, 
in which lie says “ The average required to irrigate one acre 
is shown by Lieutenant Nome to be 177,2<!l cubic feet, whereas 
in our calculations we have allowed 200,000 to 000,000, and 
generally the latter.’’ Now 177,-01 cubic feet per acre is equal to 
a depth’of 4*07 feet, and the 000,000 cubic fet l is nearly 7 feet, 
say bO inches. This se<‘nis t vce^ivt*, as one inch denlli of water 
over an acre of ground is upwards nf JOO tons in wi iglit; mi e\ery 
inch of rain that fulls, or w;d» r tlud is applied to the land by 
irrigation, supplies upwards of 100 tons of watt v to the acre. By 
weighing the produce of u few square yards of chuvree, (jonr), 
1 calculated the weight per acre of {lie crap, when at its full 
growth and full of sap, to be about 100 Ions. The amount of 
water in chunve cut. green for cattle is about M) per cent, of the 
total weight of the crop; and an inch of water, being, wiv 100 
tons, the crop only contains.eight-tenths, i. e., four-fiftlis of an inch 
of water. 

To obtain a deep moi-t soil, in the first place, the laud must be 
ploughed or stirred up deeply* so that tin* rain will sink into it to 
a depth from which it will nut readily be evaporated. The rain¬ 
water will passthrough Ihe loosened soil by gravitation, leaving 
the soil moist, and as tin* upper surface soil is dried by evaporation 
caused by the heat of Ihe sum, the water lost by evaporation 
will be replaced by water rising in tin* loosened soil by 
capillary attraction, exactly as oil rises in the wick of lump. 
The loss of water by evaporation would tend to dry the soil ; but 
as sohir heat would*be absorbed bv tho loosened soil during the 
day, and radiated during the night, and the smfuco consequently 
cooled by tho radiation, we should have a copious dew deposit 
from the vapour in the atmosphere caused by evaporation during 
tho day. Tho advantage of allowing as much rain-water as possi¬ 
ble to penetrate to the ^ub-soil before it has time to evaporate, 
will Ixi sufficiently evident when 1 mention that from experi¬ 
ments carried out in tho temperate climate of England, during 
a period of eight years, it was ascertained that of a mean 
yearly rain-fall, of 20*40 inches, tho quantity evaporated was 
15*20 inches, ancl only 11 *20 inches filtered into tho sub-soil. It is 
Bliown in tho same experiments that, whilst in the month of 
February from an average rain-fall of 1*071 inches only 0*424 inch 
was lost by evaporation, from a mean fall *>1 0*550 inches in June, 
July, August and September, tho loss by evaporation was 0*0^0. 
What then must be the amount of loss hy evaporation in India P 

What the required depth may be, to which land should bo 
stirred, will vary with the description of tho soil: thus close-gruined 
soils, having a greater retentive power foT water, will not require 
to be stirred so deeply as loose sandy soils, which possesses that power 
in a less degree. In sandy soil we must make up for the want of 
retentive power by deeper stirring. The proper depths to ensure 
crops on tne different soils can best be found out by direct experi¬ 
ments on tho soils. I am, however, inclined to think, from experi¬ 
ments carried out with tubes filled with soil, and an experiment 
I am going to describe further on, that 15 to 18 inches would bo 
sufficient for stiff soils of the “ dopinat” sort, and 14 to 2 feet 
would be a safe depth to plough light sandy bhoor lands. The 


depths I here state are what I consider extreme depths, which 
would be sufficient for the very driest seasons. Every few inches 
deeper we plough unirrigable lands will toll in increased produce 
from them. Wherever tho culturable soil is of two or more feet 
in depth. I believe there is no necessity for irrigation. Deep plough¬ 
ing will bo sufficient, provided the soil is brought to a fine tilth, t. a., 
sufficiently broken up and pulverised. Where, however, kunkur, 
stone, or loose sand, which will not retain moisture, lies within lesa 
than two feet from the surface, irrigation may be necessary, but 
I am not certain that ft is. The country plough, although abused by 
many persons, is perfectly efficient as long os, shallow. ploughing 
only is wanted. The whole of the mechanical operations wo see 
brought into play in England in cultivating the soil, such as 
ploughing, aim-soil ploughing, the use of the cultivator or grubber, 
tho clod-crusher, the harrow, and tho furrow-pressers aw, after 
nil, only to make a suitable seed-bed for whatever we may wish 
to bow. Whore shallow cu^vation only is wanted, tho land can 
l)o very efficiently pro pared with a country plough nud a 
*• puteln,” which is merely a loir of wood drawn over the snrfaco 
and with n tube tied behind it, tho country plough makes on 
efficient drill. .Still thin country plough will not do for deep 
cultivation, as any pressure on the stilt depresses 1 ho heel of tho 
plough and raises tho point. English ploughs and sub-soil ploughs 
are, from their price, beyond the reach of natives, even ir they 
were inclined to try them. What is wanted is an alteration in 
tho common plough of tho country, to enable it to penetvato 
deeper into the soil, which alters lion must Ik* effected so cheaply 
as to make the improved plough not more expensive than tho 
present one. 

The old plough is made in three principal pieces—tho 
Imra* or draught pole which rests on the yoke, the stilt or handle 
mid the share in which an iron point is fixed. Tho angle nt 
which tin* share is to tho draught pole will not allow of its 
penetrating deep into tie* soil; true the share is filled into a groove 
in the stilt and fixed there hy wedges, by altering which n slight 
difference in the angle can be made, and a Hoiuewlint deeper 
ploughing effected ; still pressure on the stilt depresses the heel 
end not the point of the plough, which is thus brought to tho 
.surface. 

My altered plough is made in two pieces, the draught polo 
mid the stilt which is continued, the lower end of it forming 
tho shaie, which is like, in shape and notion, one of tho 
tinea of the modern cultivator. Vressuro on the atilt forces 
the point, (which is covered with iron) into the ground. This 
is simpler 1 linn the country plough, being in two pieces, and leas 
likely to get out of order, and it is also cheaper. It could bo 
strengthened by having n piece of iron from the point of tin* share 
to the pole thus forming a coulter. 

Tho natives have a prejudice against deep ploughing ; they say 
it turns up bad soil. 1 believe ibis is merely an excuse for lazi¬ 
ness, as although 1 have asked hundreds of natives whether they 
have tried it, 1 have not met one who told me he had. Thirty or 
forty years ago there was n strong objection on the part of farmers 
in many parts of England to breaking up the pan, but now it lias 
been done, "U*v nek no wledgo tho advantages of deep cultivation, 
(‘•■real crops are always better In-re after cotton or indigo. This is, 
I believe, because these crops have, W'itli their deeply penetrating 
roots, loosened (he Nuli-soi], which enables tin* roots of cereals 
penetvato deeper into it. 

Another objection made by natives to deep ploughing is that their 
bullocks cannot draw the plough. If one pair of bullocks cannot 
draw the plough I have made, two pairs can do so easily. As, 
however, tho deep ploughing would be eff ected, not by one plough¬ 
ing, but by several, each going u few inches deeper than the former, 
there would not be much more power required with my plough 
Ilian there is at present with the ordinary country' plough. 

Secondly, bunas must be raided round tho fields to prevent rain¬ 
water running off by surface drainage. Where the land is 

tolerably level, there will be no difficulty in this; tho ordinary 

ridges will bo sufficient when the land is deeply ploughed ; but 
where the land is undulating, long narrow fields should bo made 
with tho length of the fields running across the direction of tho 
slope ; in fact, the fields will require to bo terraced, as they are in 
the hills. By raising the ridges between tho fields, any manure 
there may bo on tho surface, droppings of cattle, stubble of old 
crops, &c., is a! I retained on tho land, and, when the land is also 
deeply cultivatecL sinks into tho soil, where it remains available 
for crops. Now, all this manuring matter is carried down 
by streams to tliw Ganges, and deposited on the low lands of 
Bengal, where it is the cause of malaria and disease on 

the subsidence of the floods which have carried it there in 

suspension. Not only is manure lying on the land lost 
by surface drainage, but the rain-water^ which is required 
to moisten the sub-soil, and also contains valnablo mammal 
ingredients, is lost to the land of these provinces, and carried down 
to Bengal, which does not require it. Bengal, wifh an ample 
rain-fall, is flooded and manured oy the Ganges, as Egypt is by the 
Nile j only Egypt has next to no rain-fall ana requires it, whereas 
it is injurious m every way to Bengal. 

The water being arrested in tho soil of the fields where it fell 
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would slowly filter through tho sub-soil to the rivers, which would 
b<* kept nt ft more equal depth throughout the year; and Bengal 
would not suffer to tho extent it now does from floods. Another 
i'dvantage resulting from deep ploughing would bo that solar heat, 
instead of being reflected and heating the air, would be absorbed 
unit radiated bv the loosened surface soil, und the intense heat 
of the hot weather would bo moderated; as also would tho steamy 
atmosphere of the rains, by tho rain sinking into the lower soil 
before it had tune to evaporate. Tho temperature being lowered, 
the evaporation would be lessened, consequently leas rain would bo 
.sufficient, und possibly the climate might oc so altered as to adupt 
it to many plants, such as tea, which cannot now be grown in the 
pluins, and also to the culture of the silk-worm. 

With modified hot w imU there would bo less difficulty in 
growing grasses and i'orugc clops in the hot weather, and the 
crops that have now to be irrigated almost daily, to keep them alive, 
might possibly, after a few yearn, when the sub-soil was more 
tinusteicsl, hardly require irrigation. » reduced temperature would 
render the climate more adapted to European* und lessen the neces¬ 
sity for hill sanitaria for troops. To whul extent the temperature 
might be reduced I have no means of judging, further than some 
balloon experiments of the British Association g;i\u a decrease of 
I Fuliretiluil for every 270 feet of altitude. If therefore we 
divide the difference »»f altitude in feet of hill siati«»iH anil the 
plains by 27<i, we get the theoretical dilVeiiiu-e of lemjieratlire. 
I’li 1 1< o.oJO ft>(’i, which is u liout the difTerence between the altitude 
of parts of the ( r pper Do.ib anil Nvnee Tal. should ei\e a tenipei.i- 
lure in tin- rpper Itoah only -0 higher than that of Nypee Tal. A 
loo-omcd mujI of 1 k or 2 b i t in depth wmiM be Useful as a sanitary 
measure for (he lounlry g< n< r,illv, porous earili being a great ab¬ 
sorbent of malaria and noxious vapours. Tioops moved into camp 
on cholera bre.ilving oiii in military station-? soon improve in he.dtli, 

1 believe <*hielly from ;*«.• trin<r away iroiu tlm sodden consolidated 
soil of cauloiiim nts to the viei.iity of more cultivated land, 
C.mlounivnt lands <aiiuot well lie rtiUiv aled. but if they 
were sub-soil drained, I belje\e we .should have levs '.jrkiies.s 
in I he stations. I am here straying from inv qiie.stieii. 1 have, 
however, Immglil tin- subjeet of mh-^iil (Jntinuge of military 
.stations to the notice of the ."\mitury (.VminiLrionrr with the 
(i<i\i ioiuetit. ot India. 

So nun ineed was I of the benefit.so.' deep ploughing,lliat lastyear, 
ill the reins, I ploughed and iv-phnn/iied a piece of ground, stated 
to b" four///e/e/ berglws, as d*< ply m 1 could with 1 he country 
plough. 'I'lie land wa-. haul “ doomat,” wliieh had alvvays been 
ir.iguted. I tiiought l hud ploughed this field ten to twelve iiichi r 
deep, but. oil le ting it, it pl’oVrd to huv e only In m ploughed eight 
«u-nine inches deep. I sowed wheat in this field mi tin* 1th Novem¬ 
ber, 7\ .si eii Ibulaon weight per /v/e/m beeguh. The hist fall of 
r.im there li.nl been mi it, previous to sowing*, was on the Dili Octo- 
bei ilaidlv a blade of this win toiiela d by white-ants, and as the 
ciop looked verv beultliv up to tin* 12th .January, I determined liuL 
to ii: igale it. I did not see it .igiiiu from I2lli .lununrv till I relumed 
fi"in e,i 1 11 p on 1st March, vvle-n it seemed to be in want of waiter, 
and I was ]> rsii,nled to murate *>. ft vv beds (kiwi sj (po^jldv one- 
t w < ntieth pirt of t.he field) on* side of t he field, vvhiMi looked more 
dried up t’i in the rest • the nri Mt *d pait at once became laid and 
tin- icii r nio i did more hann than good. The next field to 
mni" (su’d to b. three beegh.i-), farmed by a native in the usti.il 
v\n\, w.is p'oughed tlireg or four inches deep, and also .sown on 
tin* lili .November, tho same day as mine ; he sowed ten seers 
Bud cu w eli' per b egab ; a great quantity, 1 should 

think, ^luv'-fourths of bis plants were destroyed bv white-ants 
when tin* crop was a few inches high ; lie irrigated hi* field three 
times from sowing to harvesting*. 

\s tin* km'ha beeguh is rather a vague measurement, 1 Juul 
these lield*i measured, and found the area of mine was 3,213, and 
the native's Held I.1H4 square vards. r The crop from my field 
was 9 maimds, it sour*, S chit tacks Budinm weight of 1(X)‘ tola Iks 
to the seer, and the native’s rrop was 2 maimds, 10 seers, accord¬ 
ing to liis statement. Reducing* this to bushels of ($0 lbs, my crop 
was at the rate of nearly 23 bushels per acre, and his a little over 
0 bushels. I must mention that I manured mv land witli a dres¬ 
sing of farm-yard manure; on one part of it I applied some 
broken bones and afterward* gave ft dressing of brickkiln ashes 
over the whole. 

It is impossible to say what amount of crop war due to manure 
ami what to deep-ploughing. 

Had I, after the manure was applied, ploughed my land like the 
native, three or four inches deep and watered, I do not think 1 should 
have ns good a crop as l had. This is only conjecture. However, 
had i only ploughed three or four inches deep and not irrigated, I 
am certain 1 should have no cron at all. But, had my land been 
ploughed oven five or six inches deeper than it was, I think I shoidd 
have had nearly double the crop I had, as a great many of the oars 
of my crop were altogether empty, and a great quantity of the grain 
was shrivelled from want of moisture when the grain was forming, 
which would not have been the case had there been a greater depth 
of pulverized moist soil under tho plants, and the roots been able 
to penetrate deeper. My land being ploughed to a depth of only 
aignt or nine inches, the roots of the plants could not strike down 
sufficiently deep in the soil to be unaffected by draught and the 


heat of the sun, and the moisture was dried up out of the depth 
of soil they could roach, before the grain was perfected. 

My field sloped down to one side, and perhaps half the rain 
which fell on it ran off by surface drainage, it not having been pro¬ 
perly banked up: this makes me consider that half the average 
rainfall would be sufficient if it were retained in the land. 

The cultivators about Budaon have been enquiring how it was I 
obtained a better crop without, than they aid with irrigation. 
Borne say they irrigated four and even five times, and only got 
about half the'return I did, mid from tho same description of soil. 
I merely tell them to “ manure well and plough deeply,” 
and have shown them my new plough, which they seem to nave 
taken u fancy to, and say they will adopt. 

As it is, my crop does not compare badly with the average 
crops of Kuropoan countries, as mine wits nearly 23bushols per acre 
In a late number of (lie Funner , the average of wheat in bushels 
per acre in different countries is given as follows :— 

Ireland, 2d bushels, high farming 30 to 40; England and Scot-, 
bind, 2^, high farming 41: Belgium, 21 ; France, 11 ; Russia, 17 ; 
Sile.sia, 10; Austria, lo to 10 bushels. 

The rainfall ut Ibulaon, from the lOtli October to within two or 
three days previous to the time I cut mv crop, was 1 *3 indies. I 
do not include rain falling jint previous to cutting the crop, as it 
di‘laved uy harvesting and did it more barm than good. 

The natives sow a large quantity of seed per acre, ns they expect a 
great quant it v of the young plants will be destroyed by wdiitc- 
ants. While-ants, 1 believe, will not attack strong healthy plants. 
Lt is only when iu the struggle for existence caused by the pover¬ 
ty of, and want nf noiiiHiinr lit in the soil, the weaker plants 
begin to droop, that they become the prey of the white-ants. 

( To be confining.) 


PORT CHARGES IN INDIA. 


511'*MO. LIY THE ClMITtM VN OF TILE (’II VMllKlt OF COMMEllCK, 
ItKL.lTIVE TO I'OUT l UAUGICS IN HOMJJAY. 

Bin-on k di-u ussiug the constitution of llio proposed New Fort 
Trust (whenever the parturition may be happily accomplished), 
it seems desirable that we should understand our position in 
Bombay as regards the charges on Ship and Cargo here ns com¬ 
pared xvith other Forts. Fin* this purpose 1 have prepared the 
accompanying statements. J am indebted to Captain Jlenrv, of 
tin* F. and O. S. X. Co., for details regarding* the Forts of IVnang, 
Bingcpor", Hongkong*, Shanghai, and Yokohama. The landing 
charges in Bombay I have taken on the scale charged by the 
F. and <and British India Steam .Navigation Companies. They 
aii* somewhat higher than certain mueeadums offer to do business 
for lu re, but less than mueeadums formerly charged, (although 
they had other means of making money from their employers) and 
considering the risk of damage, and the present rates of boat hire 
in Bombay, not by any means out of the way. It will startle 
many members of the Chamber lo .see that, excepting Penang and 
Yokohama, Bombay is the most expensive of the various ports 
omuneratedfHiid this, notwithstanding the fact that in many of 
tlie otlifg ports, pilotage and towage form very heavy iteiiis in 
chuiges. Bombay is something like twice as expensive us London 
and Liverpool. And it is only the tonnage ami very high pilotage 
in Calcutta which makes that port dearer than Bombay. A glance 
at the iii ores will show that boat biro, hanmllago, cranage, and 
wharfage fees, constitute the most prominent items of expense in 
Bombay, and the inference is unavoidable, that some menus must 
be taken so to cheapen lighterage and wharfage fees that goods are 
less heavily burdened, or else to find means of doing away with 
lighterage altogether. In Calcutta, wharfage fees arc considerably 
heavier than they are luge, but the ship gels alongside of a jetty, 
and boat hire is avoided. But on tho whole iu Calcutta goods pay 
less than they do here. I do not pretend to enter hero into the 
wide question of docks or piers, but when Government does un¬ 
bosom itself as to the intentions regarding future harbour arrange¬ 
ments, it is quite plain, from the annexed figures, that moans must 
be found to lighten, rather than to increase, the burdens on the 
trade of tho port. I should explain that my figures of boat hire 
and wharfage fees in Bombay are arrived at from a cargo actually 
landed, and are confirmed by the P. & 0. S. N. Co. . Even the 
items of port dues and pilotage are sufficiently heavy in Bombay, 
considering the great natural facilities of the harbour, and any at¬ 
tempt to increase these, and to which I have heard allusion made, 
should be opposed. 1 shoidd bo very glad if any member could 
afford me information as to charges at any ports other than those 
enumerated. , 

Statement showing charges on Ship and Cargo inwards for a 
vessel of 1,000 tons register tonnage at various English and 
Eastern Ports. The cargo carried by the vessel inwards to the 
Eastern Porta is presumed to consist of 1,800 tons weight, and 
measurement (40 cubic feet) and to weigh 1,400 tons. At the 
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Bombay-^ 

Pilotage inwards ... ... ...Rs. 8ft 0 0 

Port dues, 2 Aunaa per ton ... ... 126 0 0 

Landing charges, including stevedore, boat 
hire, hatnallage, and cranage, 1,400 
tons at Rs. 2-2W) per ton ... ... 2,075 0 0 

Warfsge fees, 7$ Annas per ton ... 050 4 0 


Total Rs. 3,841 4 0 
Calcutta— ' ^ 

Basses Rock light dues, 1 Anna |»er ton...Ks. 62 8 0 
* Pilotage on a draft of 10 to 20 foil Rs. 600 
loss 1 for being towed ... 150 

- 4fi0 0 0 

Tug hire ... ... ... ... 800 0 0 

Transporting fee from Garden Roach ... 25 0 O 

Hauling into moorings ... ... 16 0 0 

Jetty charges for 6 days, at Rb. 20 per diem 120 0 0 

Hoisting charges, say*... ... ... 80 0 0 

Stevedore’s bill for discharging 1,400 tons 
of cargo, at 4 Annas per ton ... ... 350 O 0 

Port dues, 4 Annas per ton register 260 0 0 

Hospital dues, 0 Pies per ton register ... 48 14 0 

Mooring hire, fair weather, Rs. ft per day, 
say 30 days... ... ... ... 150 0 0 

Landing charges at the jetties 1,600 tons at 
Rs 1-14 per ton ... ... ... 2,625 0 0 


Total...Rs. 4,975 6 0 


Point db Galls— 

Pilotage inwards, on all vessels over 000 tons ... £ 3 
Harbour dues on do. do ... ... 5 

Wharfage, free. 

Cost of lauding cargo, 1,400 tons, at Is. 6d. per bon... 105 


£ 113 
or Rs. 1,130 


There arc iliree public wlmwes for landing and shipping cargo. 
Two are fitted witn cranes, and one is covered, but no charge 
whatever is made for their use. 

PttNANO— Pilotage. 

19 feet, at 75 cents per foot ... ...Rs. 30 0 0 

Port dues None. 

No wharfage fee 

Bout hire, godown rent, cooly hire, su¬ 
perintendence, and delivery, 10 cents 
per package, equal to $1J per ton, or, 
say, Rs. 3-2 per ton, on 1,400 tons ... 4,375 0 0 


Total... Rs. 4,405 0 0 


Pilotage not compulsory on vessels entering by Northern Chan¬ 
nel ; compulsory for vessels bv Southern Channel. 

It is proposed to build a Pier, which, when completed, will 
reduce landing charges by one-third. 

Singapore— 

Pilotage, $1 per foot draft §19 ...Rs. 42 0 0 • 

Port dues ... ... ... None. 

Wharves arc all private property. I have 
unfortunately no details of the charges 
levied, but chat of landing curgo is esti¬ 
mated at 30 cents per ton on 1,400 tons. 025 0 0 


Total...Rs. 007 0 0 

Honkono— • 111111 

Pilotage—pilot not usually taken. 

Port dues None. 

Landing cargo costs 50 cents per ton on 
1,400 tons ... ... ...Rs. 1,540 0 0 

Shanghai— 

Pilotage—Taels 4 per foot ... ...Rs. 228 0 0 

Port charges, 4ft Tael cents per register 

ton ... ... ... ... 1,360 0 0 

Landing cargo costs 28 Tael cents per ton, 
or, say, 13 Annas ft Pies per ton on 1,400 
tons... ... ... ... 1,175 0 0 


Total...Rs. 2,753 0 0 

Port Dues at Shanghai are an Imperial Chinese tax, and, once 
paid, enable the vessel to enter, leave, or trade with any Chinese 
Port for a period of four months from the date u the Chop” is 
issued. 

Yokohama— 

Pilotage, 83 per foot, say ... * ...Rs. 120 0 0 

Port charges, 815 in ... ... 81 0 0 

Landing cargo costs gl$ per ton, say Rs. 

8-2 per ton on 1,400 tons ... ... 4^75 0 0 

Total...Rs. 4,520 0 0 


A Pilot is not usually taken into Yokohama. 
London— 

Reporting at Custom House ... 

3 3 0 

Tonnage duty Jrf. per ton, entry 5*. 

3 7 6 

Putting pilot on board 

3 3 0 

Pilotage, Dungeneas to Gravesend, with 
steam, say 20 feet draft 

14 13 3 

Ditto Gravesend, to London, with 

steam ... 

ft 16 3 

Watermnu Assisting with boats... 

2 0 0 

Trinity lights ... ... ... 

Tonnage dues, 9c/. per ton registered 

14 IS 0 

37 10 0 

Discharging cargo, lx. j>er ton registered ... 

50 0 0 

Towage from Duiigonew according to agree¬ 
ment ... 

woo 

Fees paying oft crew 4k 

3 5 0 

Total... 

£187 11 6 

All ordinary cargoes from India or China pay Is. per ton regia- 

ter for discharging, but for Outcli, Gambler, &c., any additional 
labour incurred is charged extra. Sugar in casks pay 1#, 3cf. 

Liverpool— 

'Dock rates and harbour lights on an East 
India men, 1,000 tons register l.v. 4Ad. per 
ton for tonnage, and 1 £d. for harbour 
lights (including floating lights) 1#. 

CM. ... 

£ 75 0 0 

Rati* for discharging n China cargo, Ac., Is. 
per ton register in cloned dock*, nr nbout 
lOrf. in un open dock according to arrange¬ 
ment 

60 0 0 

Diheluirging cotton from l\ S., 0d. to 8rf. 
per ton register. 

Pilotage, Os. per foot on draft of water, say 
20 feet 

0 0 0 

Towuge, according to agreement, suy from 
skerries 

15 0 0 

Light dues 

14 14 a 

Discharging crew, £3-5; surveying hat¬ 
ches, 30.v. 

4 1ft 0 

•Stage tines, £1-15 ; auchoiage 1.*:. Od, 

1 10 0 

Weights taken and sundries, say 

5 0 0 

Total... 

£175 6 0 


Should a veasel discharge in the river, *ho woidd havo to pay 
Is. per ton lighting dues besides the other items already men¬ 
tioned. 


Bristol— 

' Duck dues, Is. per ton 

Pilotage from Lundy to Kingwood 
Do. Kingwood to Basin 

Do. Assistant pilot, say 

Seven mop, at 3a. Wd. each, and Uoat 5s. to 
assist*. 

Harbour Muster’s fee 

Stemn Tug, Kingwood to Busin, 5d. per ton. 

Anchorage 

Mooring, Id. per ton 

Mayor's dues, 40s., and Warder's dues, 5s ... 

Light dues 

Surveying hutches ... 

I )isclmrging cargo 6d. per ton, say 1,400 
tons ... • ... 


£50 0 0 
10 10 0 
2 5 0 
1 0 0 

1 11 3 
0 5 0 

20 16 8 
0 ft 0 
4 3 4 

2 ft 0 
9 10 1 

2 2 0 # 

36 0 0 


Total... £ 139 13 4 


Hull— 

Dock dues, Is. 4£d. per ton 
Anchorage, 2s. 6d.; Jcttage, 7s... 

Buoyage, 2s. Od. for first 30 tons, and Gd. 

every additional 10 tons 
River pilotage, 5s. per foot, on, suy 20 feet... 
Towage unnecessary and only small if avail¬ 
ed of 0d. to 8d. per ton is about the rate 
charged for discharging, say, 1,400 tons, 
at 8d.... 

Trinity Lights 


£08 15 
0 0 

2 11 
ft 0 


46 13 
20 10 


Total... £ 144 6 0 


Glasgow— • 

Harbour dues on ship, 4d. per ton 
Tonnage dues on, say, ft/XW bales Bombay 
cotton, weighing each 400 lbs. an 892 
tons weight, at 2s. paid by consignee 
Lumpers ddscluirging cotton, 6d. per ton ... 
Northern Lights, 4±d. per ton; and 6d. per 
50 tons 

Clyde lights, Id. per toil 

Towing ship, 9d. per toil 

Pilotage, 2s. per foot, 20 feet ... ... 

Planks and stages for discharging 


£ 10 13 4 


89 4 
22 0 

18 4 
4 3 
37 10 
2 0 
0 15 


Total... £ 100 15 10 


The importer pays dues on cargo, not the ship. Ship pays 
Stovsdore for discharging. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES- 


REPORT ON COAL EXPLORATION IN THE CHANDA DISTRICT. 

Prom Mr, Mark Pryar, Mining Engineer, to the Commissioner, Nagpoor Division, — No. 234, dated Warora Colliery , Chanda, Central Provinces 

the 23rd July 1871. • $ 


1. beg to acknowledge tho receipt of your lettei No. 2359, (luted 28th June 1871, in which you say that the Chief Commissioner desires that 



2. Earth borings for proving cotd were commenced by me in tho neighbourhood of the city of Chanda on the 22nd May 1869. Prior to this a 
boring had been made on the South-East side of the Chanda walls, near the dilk bungalow, by tho Deputy Commissioner (Major Lucie Smith). 
This was put down to a depth of about 180 foot, and was said to huve passed through about 20 feet of shaly rock containing coal stains or thill 
layers of coal. 

3. For tho Bake of clearness and brevity, I have divided the places where borings have been made into the following, viz., Chanda, BaUarnur 

Ougus, Telwassa, Telwassu to Nandori, North from Warora, and Warora. b ’ , «*umrpur, 

Commencing with Chandaand its neighbourhood ire have the following records, viz ,:— 

Chanda,—J. 


Names of Bore¬ 
holes, 

Dates. 

Depth in 

ItCfellltHa 

[Cost of bor* 

| ing. 

Contingen¬ 

cies. 

Office. 

Total. 

Commenced. 

feet. 

Finished. 

Chanda. 

1869 


Ka. a. j*. 

Rh. a. i*. 

Its. a. r. 


Nos* 1 and 2 ... 

May 22nd . 

June 5th ... 8(7 & 40 

Sandstones and soft decomposed 








stones. 

22 12 0 

122 4 3 


145 0 3 

* No. 3 

June Uth. ... 

July 16th ... 212 At about 162 feet, 2 feet of coal, and 





! 



at 206, J foot 6 inches ol' coal and 








shale... 

219 14 0 

817 7 4 


1,067 5 1 

„ 6 . .Inept. 19th 

Nov. 30th ... 238 

Was stopped by the Superintendent, 








Geological Survey, when in coaly 








shale, had penetrated this for 11 

i 


I 





feet. 

700 5 4 

719 15 1 

201 11 9 

1,651 12 2 

,, 6 A 

... 


Put down by steam hotel, but lost 








by running togethei, there being 








no tubes at the time to prevent 








this . 

■ ... 



1,364 12 11 


I 1869 

lkUlarpur No. 1 July 21st .. Aug. 14th 

+ llallarpur No. 2 Aug. 15th ...Sept. 18th 
| 18 70 

/ No. 3 .. Jan. 9th ...Jail. 29th 


A.No. 1 ... Jan. 30th ... March 7th 

I 

j 1869 187u 

Gugus No. 3 ..jNov. 5th ...Jan. 8tli 


7 i 


118 


200 


11J 


No. 4 


Gugus. 

§ Pit No. I 
II No. 2. 


H.w.i.Aicrt’u. - II. 

Surface soil and pebble beds, 
liver bank ... . ... 

At J0 l J feet good cued... ... 
Black shale . . 

Good coal 

At 40 feet coal ... ... 

71 ,, coal slm]>... 

51 o ,, ‘ <1 ... 

Good coal 

At K) | feet coal shaly,. 

,, 182 good coal... 

Gl't.1 s.—111. 

ft. in. 

At la 0 Coal ... 

51 10 .. 

DO 8 „ 

M 0 


The 

,120 8 oj 

ft. in.[ 

0 il| 

0 

1 <i 
3 0 
- 0 
1 0 

2 0 | 

I 1 

3 Oj 510 1 10| 


496 14 6 


293 1 0 


100 10 


Doc. 16th ...Fob. 5th 


206 


Thu Mayo Pit. 


122 
At 124 
129 
1JS 
151 
109 


At 80 


0 ('ual 

Shale 
Coal 
Shale 
Coal 


it. in 

. I 0j 
. 3 0 
, 3 0 
. 9 0 

21 8 
13 0 
, 3 0 

3 0 

4 0 
7 0 

32 0 


, 8 0 
W 0 
13 0 
11 0 
8 6 


199 15 1 

S31 0 3| 

•12 3 
42 2 


328 12 2| 

599 15 1 
152 0 0 


23 10 0] 

324 9 
55 14 


68 1 


41 7 0 


j 4,228 14 8 

I 

0; 338 8 7 

I 

789 14 9 

333 4 2 
552 3 10 


2,013 15 4 

352 6 11 

024 8 7 
207 14 0 

25,532 II 1 


27,017 9 1 


* This scorns to be below the good coal-bearing horizon of tbc field, 
t In the same stratum apparently as the No. 8 boring at Chanda. 
t Tut down by Dr. Oldham. This soems to be in the same stratum as No. 

S Sunk to recover lost boring took and rods. 

II The first boro-hole at tfugus was put down where No. 3 pit (tho Mayo pit) was afterwards put down to the cool: 470 tons of coal have been raised from Lhi* 
pit j port of this was conveyed to Railway and Bombay Gas Works to *)c experimented on, as well os Warora now mining for engine fuel, 
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PRICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.—OCTOBER 1871 — SEERS ( 2 l lb*.) PER RyPEE. 


BKNOAL, 

(Bice, the eta pie food ./ 


BUUDWAX DtYIBION* 


0*1811 „ 
Assam 


Patna „ 

I)II ItrttLPOUl! ,, 
Hontii ai. Phroinnah 

Pur siui.iruz Dih.iion. 

Rumuhvr ,, 


iHunlwun 
| flant'onmh .. 
[llecrlihooin .. 
Ilfooghly 
llnvmh.. .. 
j.Midnapore ., 
jliulasoro .. 
Cuttack . 

' Pooree .. 
Darning 
Oottlpuruh .. 
iKumroop 
Luckimpore . 
'Now-gong 
|Hc;clmiiiigor .. 
j Dacca .. .. 

1 Ruekergnngo 
jKuneodp. >r« 
'Mvineiihing.. 
,Sylhot 
•'uclmr .. .. 

[Patna 
Ova . .. 

< ‘huinpamri 
•Sh ruu 
jShuhnbiid 
jTuhoot .. 
liliMiipilpirt'i 
! Mongol .. 
jl’uiiicuh 

(lit . 

( N\u DufUfiki li 
j IlilJ llicllll 1 
1 >!•< V^llll 1 

Valencia 
! N II)lilfll . . .. 

IJertNOIV ., ,, 

|24 Pergimi'alu 
Unjubahi i; 


M i kbit Division 


K1 MAUN 
I! O !t 11. K L'N D , 


Dcbm Dli<H»n 
S:iIi:ii iiii|ioin 

Mt..j/uirm uiu.'j.'cr 

Meerut .. .. 

R luluiulslmliiir 
Kumaou 

trill 11 \\ 1 1 


.Bijnour .. 

Dtidiiou 
j Bareilly 
|Slnilijeiu\ i n hi iv 
.Term Pei giumuh'. 
;Mnitra . .. . 


JnvNsUB , 
\ I.LAH VBAD , 


Brxabes •• 


Agra 
Km rnekiil’nd 
Mynpuone 
Krnwall . 

,Kk»1i . 

ijaloun .. 

JhlUlHIO .. 

_ Lallnf i>uix 
'Cnivnuiiro 
;Futtehpor< 

'Banda . 
i Allahabad 
IHumecrjioio 
Jounpuro 
iGoruckporc 
, Dilutee 
'Azimgut h 
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Hurdui.. 
jKhereo.'... 
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Gondah... 


tan poor 
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Delhi .. .. 
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BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
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THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


December 21, 1871. 


Statement showing tho Amount of each kind of Currency Notes of the Bombay Circle in circulation on the 

l')th and 22nd days of November 1871. 


Denomination of Koto*. 


Total Value. 


l ; i 

10 Ka. Value. 20 Rn. Value. ■ Co Ks. Vulno. j 100 1U Value. ; 500 Kb. Value. 1,000 Ha. Valuo. 


loth Nov. 


17,44,500 

16,94,300 

21,25,950 

22,21,600 

63,80,900 

61,90.400 

26,81,000 

27,35,500 

2,98,23,000 

3,00,54,000 

4,61,89,040 
| 4,62,37,490 

! 

17,13,080 
17,51,180 

24,05,550 

22,43,300 

63,13,700 ] 

00,80,700 

20,18,000 

26,03,500 

2,86,43,000 

2,85,01,000 

i 

1 4,50,02,480 
4,45,38,640 


Silver received and coined in the Mint* of (\\uittMadras, and Bombay, 1870-71. 
i Calc i ix\. : Madras. j Bombay. 


,Bullion or Coin received Cmued ;nnl Bullion or Coin received Coined and Onllion or Coin received;c 0 i nc d and 
, during tho month examined ‘-hiring the month! examined during tho month va.[ oxam i ut , 
i valued m llupccu. during the ' alued in Rupees. j during tho luod in Rupees. ; during the 

-t~ ^ - month \ulii- 



Govt. 

Merchants. 

March . 

607 

1,089 

April . 

1,874 

2,058 

May. 

i 493 

536 

June . 

! 66,025 

12,866 

July. 

j 2,(97 

15,832 

August.. 

1 33,651 | 

62 


mou th vain-- 

Aleiehuuls. led in Kupoea. 1 Govt. 


-'-(month vain 

Merchants' led in Rupoos 


4,84,708 
2,43 515 
1,73,804 1 
1,31,480 
40,073 
10,257 


2,02,999 

50,474 

2,00,450 

2,03,382 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Xoii-s jv ( 1 i ra ;i la no n, of (he amuuut of Coin and Bullion 


and of the Government Situiuiir- hold by (he 

Department 

of IsMie 

of Indian 

Paper Currency. 


Bulaiiet; of Hetuim’d b\i Cmieiicy 

Silver 

Silver 

Gold 

Reserve in ! 


Circles of Issue. 

Imsuc 'other Ollice: Notes in 

Coin 

Bullion 

Bullion 

Govornmout! 

Total 


Accouut. J of 1 sMie. j rireuUnion 

Reserv r. 

lteserv e. 

Reserve. 

Securities. j 

Reserve. 

i 

i 

Ks. ! K“. 1C. 

i 1 

I\S. 

Ra. 

Ks. 

Re. j 

Rs. 

1 

Calm tin 

1,34,55,170; 161,210; 1.29,9-4,960 

1.68,65,876 

31,58,488 

72,405 1,12,42,231 

3,46,39,090 


Ditto ... MudraH 

Ditto ...Bombay 

Ditto ...Allahabad .. 

Ditto ...'Lahore 

Ditto ...Calicut, 

Ditto ... Tricbinopoly 

Ditto ...(Vizagnpaturil 

Ditto ...Nagporo ... 

Dit to ... Kurmchee ... 

Ditto ...Akola 


1,1l,32,490j 
4,50,87,910: 
37,38,8 Ml' 
84,50,000 
13,73.930: 

0,1 >2,510) 
3,91,3701 
52,19,760 
52,17,980] 
54,87,890' 


7,00,51 Oj 1,07,31,980 67,07,050 

70,74,920 3, so,13,020 t?,00,20,407 20,41,534 

3,04,170 33,71,370 17,27,109 

12,19,050 42,00,950 75,30,37' 

I. 12,080' 12,31,250, 7,20,321 

J, S7,SS0' 4,11,000 4,75,801 

1 S,090j 3,75,080 2,07,331 

8,80,0 JO- 4-3,09,700 3(5,57,508 

31,07,970' 21,10,010 40,19,571 

2,31,9-JO, 52,55,90'* 48,38,190 


17,28,404 84.35,400 

1,37,35,209] 4,29,73,210 


11,03,2911 
7,00,037j 
1,00,059! 
1,00,059 
1,00,059 
6,47,902 
6,00,106 


28,30,460 
82,36,410 
8,20,380 
5,76, S60 
3,67,390 
42,06,170 
61,49,680 
43,38,190 


\ % Totul ...j 13,10,90,109 1,80,19,31011,39,71,000 7,10,71,720 09,70,022 72,495 3,28,57,357 11,30,71,600 


Cash Balances in tho Government Tkeysirii.s in In ins, 1S70 71, contrasted with previous Years. 



April 1871. 

May 1871. 

June 1871. 

Aug. 1871. 

Sop. 1871. 

Oct. 1871. 


i Rs. 

lta. 

Rs. 

Hh. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Government of Iudia . 


3,27,89,228 

3.99,10,681 

3,92,77,872 

3,89,72,862 

8,59,15,905 

Bengal..... 

. 2,11,85,561 

2,01,22,711 

2,15,32,913 

1,79,50,429 

2,08,27,000 

1,84,17,325 

British Burmali. 


32,61,741 

30,62,151 

34,63,591 

41,82,232 

43,65,308 

North-West era Provinces.. 


2,25,97,199 

2,68,11,724 

2,54,18.247 

2,26,47,816 

1,96,63,189 

Oudh. 


5 1,07,392 

65,09,076 

68,66.363 

51,26,262 

42,12,414 

Punjab . 


1,11,14,314 

1,33,45,801 

1,26,99,032 

1,30,89,900 

1,13,10,001 

Bombay . 


1,09,G7,211 

4,31,38,454 

3,74,82,152 

3,64,55,703 

3,70,99,545 

Central Provinces. 


86,13,209 

89,58,742 

82,86,688 

79,07,239 

76,69,827 

Madras.- 


3,22,41,593 

3,11,87,203 

2,71,84,196 

2,34,57,269 

2,07,68,634 


1 17,00,13,079 ! 

17,71,74,631 

19,4.4,87,315 

17,75,18,569 

17,20,60,333 

16,00,48,648 

The same month 1868-69.. 

.i 13,05,88,8*1 | 

11,73,38,501 

; 14,22,29,01 

10,02,49,204 

9,04,93,920 

7,89,69,348 

Ditto 1869-70.. 

. 1 10,45,09,269 ' 

13,63,02,401 

11,81,30,200 

12,39,02,763 

11,28,90,937 

10,73,16,338 
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^bkrtigfmjents. 


OVERLAND ROUTE. 

rpHE Peninsular and Oriental Company book passengors and 

■A receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for— 

Ailon ... "l 

Suez .I 

Brindisi.! From Bombay every Monday at 3 p.m. from 

Malta .[ Mazugon. 

Gibraltar .} 

Southampton. J 

(4alle . 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

J’onang. 

Singapore . 

Batavia. 

Hong Kong . 

Shanghai. 

Japan . 

King George’s Bound... 

Melbourne . 

Sydney 


Tuesday, tho 30th January : I3th, 27th Febru¬ 
ary ; 1-th, 20th March ; Oth, 23rd April. 


Tuesday, tho 13th February, 12th March, and 
" f Oth April* 

K-i.>,utn,v . ) * 

i ’argo ran also be booked through to TrieHte, Odessa, Naples, Venice, Genoa, 
Rmvolona, Havre, London, Liverpool, and New York. 

A considerable reduction lias been inode In the rates of passage money. For 
further particulars upply to 

GEORGE F. HENRY, 

Boinl>ay, January 1872. Superintendent. 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
MONTHLY LINE op STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, via SUEZ CANAL. 

T IIE Company intends to dosjiatoh every month a Steamer 
from TlllESTE to BOMBAY', and rice vcrxA. The Steamers 
" APTS” and “ SPHINX” have only limited accommodation for ft small num¬ 
ber nl Passengers. The ratos for Gubin I’lisseugers include food and table wino, 
triiusit through Egypt, and free convoy once of 3 cwt. ofLuggagu. For baggago 
in excess £4 per ton is charged. 

The “ SPHINX," 1,4<io tons, will lie despatched from Bombay on or nhcmt 
4h<» 10 th FEBRUARY, and tho “ MINERVA," 3,124 tons, on or about tlio 
Kirn MARCH. 


Passenger Rates from Bombay per “Am” and “.Sphinx.” 


. Cabin. 

To Trieste .£ 10 

To Port Said. 30 

To Suez .,,28 

To Aden. 10 


Beck with food. 
£ 19-0 
„ 11-0 
„ 13-7 
„ 7-13 


The Imperial Mall Steamer “ MINERVA," 3,121 tons, 430 H. P , which has 
excellent accommodation fora large number of Passengers, and carries a Doctor 
anti a Stewardess, will leave Bombay on or ubout the U'tii MARCH. 

RATES OF PASSAGE PER " MINERVA.’* 

1st Class. 2nd Class. Deck. 

To Trieste.£60 0 £.13 0 £10 ♦ 

To Port Said ... 37 0 . 23 0 It 0 

To Sue/. 36 0 22 0 13 7 

Children under 3 years, of ago, Frkb; above 3 and uuiler 10 years, IIai.f Far*. 
f*trgii taken for Trieste, Vouico, Constantinople, Odessa, Aden, Egypt, England 
nod tho Continent generally. 


There (p also a weekly service by Mail Steamers between Alexandria and 
t'ii'f r rr*tt, in conjunction with the P. £ O. Co.’s mail steamer to and from Suez. Tho 
Austrian Lloyd’s mail steamers letfvo Alexandria direct for Trieste immediately 
after the arrival of tho Bombay and Culcutta Mails from Suez. The distance betw ecu 
Alexandria and Trieste is 200 miles shorter than that t>etween Alexandria and Mar¬ 
seilles, and tho voyage to Trieste is much more agroeAlile, it being a coasting 
trip, full of variety of beautiful scenery from the Island of Candia to tho 
jiu.'t of Trieste. The passago occupies only to 6 .days, aud the Company’s 
nest steamers are employed on this line, which are uuilt expressly for this ser¬ 
vice, with especial regard to the accommodation and comfort of passengers, mid 
Lave each hu experienced surgeon onboard. At Trieste the traveller to Eng- 
laud has an extensive choice of picturesquo aud interesting routes, occnpvuig 
from three days six hours to five (lays to London, at an expense varying from 
£7 Lo £13. 

Passengers by the P. A O. Co.'s steamers to Suez can have their baggage for- 
w urdod by that Company’s Bteamers from Alexandria to Southampton, at a 
charge of 10s. per cwt. for the regulatod allowance of 3 cwt. and of 20 s . per cwt., 
for excess weight (both exclusive of Transit through Egypt), to which tho 
Austrian Lloyd’s Agent at Suez will attond. 

The undersigned grants also passago tickets for the Rtoamora plying between 
Alexandria and Trieste, and for tho milway betwoen Suez and Alexandria. 

PASSENGER RATES from ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 

Fibst Cuss .£13 | Second Class.£0 

Children under 10 years at Half Faeii j under 2 years, Free. 

REDUCED FARES foe FAMILIES, consisting of not Less than 3 ftdnlt mem¬ 
bers travelling together Fwst Class, £ 10-10 per head. Second G'lss, £ 7-10 
per head. 

Personal Baggage allowed frto» 1st Class 200 lbs., 2ud Class 130 lbs., over¬ 
weight Ms.j>er 10.1 lbs. < 

Railway Tickets, from SUEZ to ALEXANDRIA, with all tho privileges of 
passengers by the P. A O. Co.,—Fisst Class. £3; Second Class, £2} Childhkm 
over 3 and under 10 years at Half Fare. Free Baggago: 1st Cla*«, 3 cwt., 2nd 
Class 200 lbs. overweight, 7s. por cwt. 

Km further particttini, and for freight and passage apply to the Agency of tho 
Austrian Lloyd’s Stdtto Navigation Company. 

A. 0. GUMPERT. 

Bombay, 12» Medow* Street, 13th January 1672. Manager. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

TTALIAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY of Messrs. 
A It. KUBATTINO & Co., GENOA. 

THE REGULAR STEAMERS LEAVE 
GENOA . BOMBAY 
on tho 24th, u u ©u the 1st 
of eaehjnonth . 

PASSENGER HATES, 

INCLUSIVE OF ALL TRANSIT FEES THROUQH THE SUEZ CANAL. 

. & 1 


& 


0 

9-10 

14 

14 

14 

14 

. 14-10J 


To Aden .£22 £15' 

„ Hnoz . 30 22 

„ Port Said . 38 24 

„ Alexandria. 39 . 23 

„ Messina. 60 34 

„ Naples. 60 34 

„ Leghorn. 60 34 

„ Genoa. 60 3-4 

„ Marseilles (tran- 

* shipment at Genoa) 62 . 35j 

Children under 3 years, free of charge. Children not above 1® years, half 
fare. 

NEXT STEAMERS FROM BOMBAY— 

“ PERSIA" on THURSDAY, 1st FEBRUARY 1672. 

“ INDIA" on FRIDAY, 1st MARCH 1872. 

Tho exact honr of departure will bo fixed and published a day or two previous 
to KHlllUg. 

For hand-books of information, ratos of freight, Ac., apply to 

VOLKART BROTHERS, 

Bombay, January 1872. Agents, Rubattino Steam Navigation Company. 


STKAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 
rPIIE British India Stonm Navigation Company (Limited), 
Under Contract with Government, ilcapatch .teamen a. above 
with Mails, Passpngcrs, and Cargo, every fourteen (lays. 

This route is the most expeditions and economical for passengers for the Neil- 
pherry district, Bangalore and Madras, who can land at Calicut for Beypore, 
and proceed from thence by rail. 

Passengers for Culcutta' can tako the same route, picking up the steamer at 
Madras. 

Bombay, January 1870. W. NTCOL A Co., Agents. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
GULF, via KURRACHEE. 

Interchanging Cargd'and Passe utters at JButsora, to and from Bagdad, with the 
’ Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company. 

rpHE British Intliu Steam Navigation Company (Limitetl), 
A Undkh Mail Contract witii Government, will despatch a 
steamer every 14 duys to the Pkhmiaw Gulf, touching at Kma/mite, Guadux, 
Muscat, Bundok Adbab, Linga, Busmen, Fao, Maiiomehau and Bumsobav. 
Bombay, January 1870. W. N1COL A Co., Agents. 

STKAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACHEE. # 
British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited) 


T"fi 


Under Mail Contract with Government, and in connection, 
with the weekly service from England, despatch a steamer to Kurrachce every 
Muiu lay at noon. 

Bombay, 1870. W. NICOL A Co., Agents# 


rjMIE 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 

Established 1826, 

WITH WHICH 18 NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Gostpany. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 

An amalgamation having been forpacd between the Standard Life Assurance 
Company ami tho Colonial Lift Assurance Company, tho huxincss of the united 
companies will bcnechmh oo conducted under the title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY- 

The annual revenue of the Standard Company is now upwards of £030,00 3, and 
i,ho accumulated fluids amount to upwards of £ 3 , 600,000 sterling. The new 
business transacted during tho pant your amounted-to tho large sum of 
£1 376,0.>0 sterling, tho oorre^oudmg premium amounting to £45,337 por nnimm- 

jfo i’erate rates charged for rosiduuco in the Colonies, India, and other places 

Hoards and Agenckt In India, and in all the British Colonies whero every 
facility will be aflbrded in tlio transaction of business, and where premiums 
may bo received and claims paid. 

Immediate reduction of premium on return to Europe, or other temperate 
climate, without medical certificate. 

Profits divide 1 every five years- . , , 

Thu new Colonial and Foreign Prospectus may he had on application at tho 
chief oillccfl of the Company, or to the Agents at homo or abroad. 

WILL- THOS. THOMSON, Manager and Actuary. 

D. CLUNIH GREGOR, Colonial and Foreign Secretary, 
Bombay Bo van. 

H. Premia. Esq. | W. Nixon, Knq. 

A. R. SJcoble, Esq. I A. K. Ashloy.Esq. 

Agents at Bombay. 

The London, Asiatic and American Company, (Limited). 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

JIkal, Ornci: 19 4 20, Cobshili, London. 

Capital fully subscribed. 

Amount paid up.. £2fi0,00ft. 

L0N00N BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John Holstbad. Emu., (Price and nountoad ) 

Jbbsuiau Colkast, Ki*q . (J. A J. Column ) 

AiiFiKD Uilks, Kh<j.,«, Adiilphi Terraco, W. C. 

Niuhuiah ri^irriTiio, Esq , Lm, Kent. 

Bamitbl H 15 hon, K»i|, (Samuel Hanson A Son ) 

FmoeuirK W. Hums. Esq., (Dixon A Harris.) 

Fkas' is Hicks, E-kj., (Thorium A Francis Hicks.) 

John Houusioy, K»q., (Grant, Hodgson A Co.) 

K. L x m worthy, Esq , (flank of Now Zealand.) 

(hahlas J Leaf, Esq., (lieaf, Hons A Co.) 

Willi ix Lra.sk, Esq., It, Kustcheap, K. C. 

A. J. Mcndki.lv, Kai|., M P., 116, Wood Street, and Nottingham, 

II rnry W. Pkkb, Esq., M. P., (Pook Brothers A Co.) 

Ar.nx. Uodhktson, Esq., 3d, Grafton Street, W. C. 

I> Cooi'KK Scott, Esq, London ami Brazil. 

Am i amuck Brit, Esq , (Churchill A Sun ) 
lli siur Thowkh, Esq., (Trower A T<uwson.) 

J vmks 1*. Wood itoi/KKg K»q., (J. C. A M- Woodhouse.) 

INDIAN BRANCH—CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, IIake .Street. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T A. Accab, Eho., (Messrs. Apcar A Co.,) Merclumt. 

(1. M. Black.Rb, Esq , Merchant. 

J. Mvkkay, Esq., (VleeaiH. Ketllcwell, Mullen A Co.) Merchant* 

The lion’Win G- U Pai l, Officiating Judge of the High Court. 

C HvWdkbson, Esq., (Messrs. Homers, Sunder.ion and L'pton,) Solicitor 
and IlcgiHtrar of the Diuccsv of Calcutta. 

A. Tuokndibb, Esq , (Messrs. Atkinson, Tilton A Co.,) Merchant. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

J'r. N C- Macnaxabi, H, Russell Street- Hours 104 to 12 a.m., Satur¬ 
day *3 to *41'. m. 

Db. W- Pa lush, General Hospital. Hours 12J to 2 r.u. 

BANKERS. 

The Oriental Bank Corporation. 

Tlio Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and China. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Borncrs, Sanderson, and U])ton. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS company lmvmg a siiWribod Capital of Two Millions anti a half 
bturlmg, of which £250,000 is paid up, elllM-tmilly guarantee* the fulfilment of 
ita engagements with the Asuured, win. arc entirely relieved from the personal 
liability of Mutual Office*. Tho importance of these considerations will bo 
c v idont to those who reflect on the duration of Life Assurance contracts. Tho 
funds of tho Life Department are kept perfectly distinct from those of the other 
Departments, and are invented in the names of separate Trustees. The proapoet 
i.t It uuis to the imi-ticipating pobey-hnhUns Is unusually good, as the expenses 
t o be homo by tho Life Branch have been limited by resnlutums embodied m the 
Deed of .Settlement to a small percentage on tho Annual Premium Income. 

Tho first life policy was issued m May lsiL*. On tho 21-t, Jh ceinber 1 h 7<), tho 
Life I'reunum Income. exclusive of iv-ussmed iisks, was upwards of ,VS,000/ 
and ut tho siirnodato tho Life Trust funds for the vrun-iry secnnti/ of If* point* t 
exceeded 220,000/ being ill suit sixty pur emit., of the amount received ujior. wlmlo* 
life policies then in force, aft, r providin'/ for all pvimes, and for the 

rercrdionary litmuses declared upon rxiehny /tonnes. • 

fn ltd iitniH tv the security thus qjfordrd thero are tho OrnrrSt Investments nf tllO 
Company, which exceed 50ft,00ft/, and tho uncalled Capital of 3,850,000/. 

F.hu- fifths of the entire profits of the Life Branch wo divisible among tho 
participating policy-huldcrs. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 

T'iv Directors of this company luivo decided upon accepting the Hies of mitl- 
t.irv ineii who are not oil active mji vivo ut the mu,up rate* m. vtnhau» t provided 
luat^ieforc pioeeotlllig on active seivleo due notice is given to the Manager, 
at. I a commen-mraiu extra piennum paid. >nbj»s t to this stipulation, tho 
following lutes of premium mil in futon apply tt/ually to uiiht.n-i/ tutu tut l 
r u'ltt m«, and tho former will lm enabled to clfoct iissiiiances w ith this company 
ofia ii.mv favourable firms than cit/t b< obtained from- ant/ other ttffice. 

Ytarltf prfmmtt . for the Assura.u* of Rit. l.OftO. 
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The above rates will compare favourably with the rial rales of any other 
comiifuiy transacting lift: buaincss in India. 


Xxumylet of Banns declared On Policies effected in ISM, ai the Diciswn of Profits, 
3100 JMcanbor, 1967- 


Age 

nt entry. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Bonus 1 

Added. 

Yearly Rate of 
Bonus per 
cent, on Sum 
Assured. 

20 

£. s. d 

1,00ft 0 0 
1,000 0 0 

£■ s. d, 

100 0 0 

T £. s. d. 

> 0 0 

30 

106 0 0 

2 2 5 

4ft 

1,00ft o o 

108 0 0 

2 2 5 

6ft 

1,000 0 0 

lift 0 0 

2 4 0 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Frcmfa are received in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly instalments. 
Medical fee* are paid by the company. 

Claims are paid one month after satisfactory proof of death. 

Lives aiMured at Indian rates (net beingseu*fermg persons) are permitted to 
reside «* any part of the world in tune of peace. 

Tho olfice ia a comparatively young one (first, policy issued in 1802), and is , 
thertfore free from old liabilities- 

it iiotbeH m>» a very large capital, the whole of which is fully subscribed. 

Its investments aro all if a fret-class character. 

The life funds aro allowed to accumulate in special trust for the primary 
security of life policies 

The expenses of management are guaranteed by the deed of settlement not to 
exrred ll> fter cent of the premium income. 

The London Direction consists of first-class city merchants, who look after the 
business themstlces, who are all shareholder* in the company, and nearly all of whom 
hare Iren on the Board from the vomme nrement. 

The Inrut lionus declared to policy-holders at tho declaration of profits up to 
Decernlter 18C7. 

The tlrst-chiMS position which the ofllco holds at home, as shewn by the jiricc of 
its shines on the London Stock Exchange. 

The following Agents have been appointed in connection with the Life 
Department 

... IJncovenanted Service Bank, 

... P J. Cooke, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

... Messrs, Bulloch Brothers 
... W. Fraser, Esq , Bonk of Bongal. 

... J. Almeida, Esu. 

... If. T. Balfour, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

... N. R Bain, Esq. 

.. Messrs. U. W Wheatley A Co. 

... W Neill, Esq , Bank of Bengal 
.. Bank of Upper India. 

... T Lucas A Co. 

... .Messrs Bulloch Brothers. 

... James Hogg, Esq. 

K, C. Landi. Esq. 

... Peirce, Losl le, A Co. 

... W. M Abell, & Co. 

... Walter Adlard, Esq. 

... Delhi and London Bank Corporation. 

.. II B. Sterndale, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

.. Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

.. N. p. Pogose, Esq. 

.. Buzonjee Furdooiyee, Esq. 

.. C- Graham, Ken, 

.. Hector Gunn, Esq., Agra Bank. 

.. J. 1) Walters, Esq., Bank of Bongal- 
.. W Dickson, Esq., Bunk of Bengal. 

.. W. A. N. Lungdon, Esq. 

. C L. O’linen, Esq , Secretary to the Local Board 
. Messrs. Bulloeh Brothers- 
.. W. Adlard, Esq. 

.. Greethnw and White. 

.. T Lucas A t’o. . 

. Thomas A Co. 

.. Delhi nnd London Bank. 

.. T A. f’larke, Esq 
.. Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

.. W- Fraser, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

,. P. H. D. de Dorabul, Esq. 

.. Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

.. H. Cost ley, Esq. 

.. 10. G- Foley, Ksci. 

. J. A Withull, Em j. 

.. Simla Bunk Corporation. 

.. United Bunk of India. 

.. E. Dulgleifdi, Esq. 

.. »unla Bank Coi miration. 

.. United Bank of India. 

.. Gi cut ham A W hi to. 

F|RE DEPARTMENT. 

The Fire Prunlum income of the company, as at .‘list December 1&7*\ exceeded 
£127.000 

Fire Insuianeeu are granted at favourable rates throughout Bengal, tho North- 
West Provinces, ami the Punjab, ou murclmudize, wurehousoa, screw-houHcs, 
mills, dwelliug-bouBUB, shipping, Ac. 

Rates for Fire Risks .u Calcutta. 


A lira 
Allahabad 

Alt/ub . 

Jtankipnre 
Behar Districts ,, 

Be nans Distruts 
M/nyulure .. 
Bombay .. ,, 

Cute it pore •. 
Ldto .. 

Ditto . 
Chittayonq 
Chumparttn .. 
Chum pa run Districts 
Cochin ... .. • 

Coco nad a 
Da I ho it sis .. 

Delhi .. 

Ditto . 

Dmaport ,, 

Dacca .. ,. 

J/tanste . 

Aurseony ,, 

Lahore ,, ... 

Ditto . 

Luck note 

Ditto . 

Madras ... ,, 

Man l titnm 
Meea n Mter 
Meerut 
Mina imre 
Monyhyr 
Afitssuurie 
Kaapore . 

Patna . 

Ditto .. 

Purnnih . 

Runyon n 

Jiohiliund Districts 

Si/1 hit . 

Sinif/or .. 

Simla .. 

Ditto . 

'Arhoot .. , # 

Cmho till 
Ditto .. 

Ditto . 


Tho Buildings living brlok or stono, built nnd tiled, 
or roofed with uictal, sluto, or chunam. 


Private Dwelling Houses. ... 

Shop* and Warehouses— 

N' i hazurduus Goods or Trado 
„ , ( Warranted that no Juto \ 

niw-irdous Goods J or cotton In a loo*o state I Drom 
or Trade j be deposited iu- tho biUlA* ( to 
Uug. J 

Bonded warehouse, no hazardous goods .... 

Jute and looso cotton., .. ... ... . 

Pi*es , ^s or fcrew-houscs cotton or jute (warranted no 
artificial light used.).. ... ... ... 1 

Without such warranty. ,, 
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For list of Fire Agents vide advertisements in Englishman vn&Fionesr. 

Claims settled without reference to England. 

Copies of the loat Report and Balance Sheet of the company together with 
Forms of Proposals and all further information, may bo obtained by letter or on 
application at the Calcutta Office between 10 and 5; or on Saturdays between lo 
ftud 2. By order of the Directors of the Indian Branch, 

No. 1, Hare Street, ') O- H. OGBOURNE 

Calcutta, 31 st March 1871. } Manager In India. 

Applications for Agencies will be received from influential Mofusail residents. 
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THE RISE IX PRICES. 


VVf. pointed out in our last issue that there is a tendency to 
exaggerate tho effects of the American war upon tlie modem 
range of prices in India, and to attribute the rise too exclusively 
thereto. We believe that careful enquiry would shew that it is 
to the Crimean war 1854-fid, and the birth therewith of the oil¬ 
seeds trade of tht country, that the rise is primarily attributable. 
The movement was marked and well defined, long before the 
American war, which simply intensified and strengthened it. 
fci the papers recently published by the Bombay Government con¬ 
cerning the revision of certain talookas in the Ahuiednuggur 
Colloctorate in 185:2-53, there is an interesting appendix in the 
shape of a memorandum by Colonel G. S. A. Anderson, dated 
August 1870. Colonel Anderson was formerly the Superintendent 
of the Ahmeduuggur Revenue Survey and Assessment, and in this 
memorandum he reviews the results that followed tho intro¬ 
duction of tlie new leases into tho districts in question during the 
seventeen years of their currency, 185J-70. In doing so he gives 
us the following tabulated record of prices therein for the last 
twenty years:— 

years. Jowaree. Bajree. Wheat. Remarks. 


p Seers per rupee. 


It is necessary to remind the reader that the quotations are given 
in the local and not the Indian eeer^ 115 instead of 180 tolas 
weight, and that jowaree, bajree, and wheat are the staple food 
of this part of the Deccan; The 'power of a foregone conclusion 
was perhaps never more cleaxiy shewn than Colonel Anderson's 
statement, with this table before him, “ that there was no very 
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*• decided or long continued rise in prices until 1802, the period of 
“ enhanced values and profits from which the ryots have doubtless 
“ benefited largely commenced therefore about the year 1802-03.” 
Surely tho table shews that the riso began in 1854. Let us 
average the term in periods of four years each :— 



Joicaree. 

Bajree, 

Wheat. 

1860-63 

.. 33} 

2 <H 

21 * 

1961-67 

. > .. 267 • • 

. 23 

1*1 

1857*61 

.. ..27 .. 

21 

17 

1362-66 

.. U| 

10 } 

9* 

1866-60 

. • ■ 1 6 j ,, 

I0| 

1 » 

1870 

.. .15 

. 13 

0 * 


We have omitted the year 1850 from the calculation, as the prices 
in that year would seem, from what Colonel Anderson says, to 
have been abnormal. Three facts seem to force thoinselves upon 
us:—(1) that tho rise began about the year 1854 ; (2) that it was 
greatly intensified by the American war in 1802; and (3) that 
although it is now nearly six years since tin 1 close of that war, 
prices can hardly yet ho said to have materially receded. Jow- 
aree has fallen a little, nnd bajree somewhat more, while whoat 
lias not fallen at nil, but on the contrary has continued to rise. 
Now, while we should judge it both unsafe and unwise to calcu¬ 
late upon a continuance of the range of prices since 1802, wo do 
not think there is nnv chnnee, in view of tho steadily growing 
export trade of the country, of our ever seeing prices return to 
the level of 1854-57. For the basis of the new assessments there¬ 
fore we might safely, it suems to us, take tho average prices of tho 
last twenty years. There is hut one ground for fearing any very 
important fall in prices, and that arises from the effect of the 
Secretary of Slate's drafts upon the bullion imports of the country. 

Tiik Indian Obwrver was doubting the other day whether there 
had really been any very material chnmgo in prices in the North- 
West Provinces during the last 30 years, beyond what was attri¬ 
butable to what it called the w oscillations of tho seasons.” If our 
con temporary, will refer to Mr. Neale’s Report of 15th April last, on 
the now ai*ieHf»mont lie proposes to levy in pergummh Burtna, of 
the Ktftwah district, he will there find all reasonable Soubt upon 
the matter set at rest. In para. 11 of the Report, Mr. Neale tolls 
us that “it is safe to conclude that in tlie main land of the per- 
“ gunnah, prices Iirno about doubled, nnd across the Jumna a little 
“ less than doubled," and in one of the appendices to tho Import ho 
shews the prices of the last 30 years to have been as follows- 



1*10-60 

1630-00 

1960-70 
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. 31 
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23 seers. 
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221 
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With these figures before us, who can be in any reasonable 
doubt of the vast change that has taken place in the price of 
produce in these Provinces ? Tlie total cultivated area of the 
pergunnah is J35,858 acres, and the chief ciops are as follows:— 

Cotton ..•.21.04-1 ucreK 

Bejur ..*.30.020 .. 

Jowaree . '.29.049 

Bajree .. •.24,760 .. 

Thus cotton has risen to nearly three times its price 30 years 
ago, while bejur, jowaree, and bajree are considerably more than 
double the price they then were. And yet the new assessment 
proposed by Mr. Neale is but 10 per cent, higher than the old, as 
wo have noticed at length below. There is something radically 
at fault in our whole system of assessing. 

The American war came to a close in 1800, and the Exports of 
that year are officially declared to have amounted in value to 
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Ri. iw.-ll*,] 1,2-W, The- returns of the four years since and of the 60,000,000/. a year. To sum up then, the toflU production was :• 


imports are as follows - 

ihh7.h». 47 , 72 , 00.000 

1*68. „ . r >u,87.o0,000 

ih«» ., rin f ort,uojioo 

i*7'j., ;.j,47,<h*.ooo 

-R«. 2i->4,12,00,0u0 

Jmjwrtv ,—1M7 . TK :»'».«4.(M> i 000 

lwW . „ :u,7o,(ht,0*H) 

IS* IP. .M.'i.py.W/HK) 

. :iJ,&J f (X>,(KK) 

A'td N«tt [iii|NU‘t of 

Tftfnr* l“#j; 7<). 4O,lO,0U,f>O0 

-Rt». I7 ^,.V).(n*,(h>0 

B<JV muy of Import *.. R*. 2s,77,0*>,0*)0 

it is linrdly p<>*>iblt> wo think that these figures should be cor¬ 
rect, for the Secretary of State 1ms been steadily drawing upon 
India for the iIonic Charges throughout the whole of this period 
at the rate, if we mistake not, of nearly £10,000,000 a year. The 
drafts for 1*71 amounted to £9,800,000, and the deficiency in the 
imports must under these circumstances have been consider¬ 
ably larger than these figures would seem to shew. If these 
returns are to bo any real worth, the Custom House valuations 
of the trade should be more closely looked after. The reader will 
be able to form some idea of the economic effect of the Home 
Charges upon the country by observing how heavily the bullion 
imports have fallen since 180(1. The billowing are the returns 
from the dale of the Mutiny :— 
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During the last year there 1ms been an all but total cessation of ; 
imports, the Mints lying idle for months. Now this is a most ah- ! 
normal state of things, and its efforts upon the Country will need ! 
to be watched with the utmost care. It arises from two causes : j 
(1) The cessation of the American war, and the consequent fall I 
in the value of tin* exports ; and (2) The resumption of the Sc- j 
cretary of State's drawings for the Home Charges.* There being 
no more guaranteed railway capital to pay into the Jifdin Office to 
meet thee** drafts, they are now steadily coming forward at the 
rat** of nearly ten millions sterling a year— £800,000 a month. Hut 
for these drafts, fndia might have imported £13,000,000 of bullion 
in the year 1870-71 iustead of £3,000,000 only. We pointed out 
several \oars ago the coming of this state of matters, and the 
Finance Department ought to concentrate its whole attention upon 
it. Silver is so rapidly absorbed in India by the propensity of 
the people to convert it into ornaments, or to bury it in hoards, 
that we may again find the e\ils of a restricted currency upon us 
almost before we discern the cause. 

Till*: following extract from a paper rend by the Editor of this 
Journal before the East India Association in London in 18(18, is 
perhaps of sufficient importance in connection with this subject : 
to be reproduced :— 

“ I must be allowed to digress for a few moments, that I may 
refer to the unreasonable talk we hear of “ the abnormal flow 
of bullion 4 tolndia.’ I affirmed, at the outset, that a flow of bullion j 
to India was the normal condition of things, and its suspension un- j 
natural and indicative of mortal sickness in the country. She has j 
nbsorbod, you observe, 260,000,000/. of bullion in the last fifty | 
years. Well wlmt was the world’s production during those j 
fifty years, and what was India’s fair share of that production ? It 
is estimated then that the annual production of bullion during | 
i he thirty years ending in 1848 was 12,000,000/. sterling a year | 
excluding China from the account, as she stands outside the [ 
rest of the world in this trade. Since 1848, that is during the j 
last twenty years, the production is estimated to have been about ' 


1810 to lS4(f. £ 360,000,000 

1846 „ 1867 a .. .. .. .. .. 1,000,000,000 

£1,880,000,000 

Now, as 1 have explained, the condition of India is such, and 
her population so enormous, that normally she ought to carry off 
year by year a fourth of the total bullion yield of the world. In 
other words, she ought to have absorbed 340,000,000/. sterling of 
bullion sinc« 1810, instead of 200,000,000/., and certainly would 
have done so but for the Home Charges. Moreover, exhausted as 
the country was by the first half century of our rule, there were 
enormous arrears due to her, while she has not been able to absorb 
her fair share within 80,000,000/. 

41 But what if it should turn out that the so much talked-of im¬ 
port of two hundred millions of bullion is in large measure a delu¬ 
sion ? Startling us the suggestion may seem, it is a fact that from 
tlies** two hundred millions of bullion, we must strike off just one- 
half, thus reducing her nett imports since 181$ to little over one- 
tenth <>f the world’s production. For India in otviny at this moment 
for one-half her bullion imports of the last twenty years . In other 
words, she has received 100,000,000/. of that import, simply upon 
credit as a loan, and has to return every rupee of it. These im¬ 
ports have been possible, simply because the Secretary of State for 
India has been borrowing upon her credit during the period 
100,000,000/. sterling in London. You will remember that I at¬ 
tributed the present prosperity of the country, in the first place, to 
the enormous growth of the export trade, and in the second, to the 
suspension of the Home Charyes. Well, the Home Charges have 
virtually been suspended for the Inst eighteen years, mid ill this 
way. The pet ion has been that the capital subscribed in England 
for the Indian railways was remitted to India. The fact is that 
not a .-hilling of the money paid by the railway companies into 
the Tndia office has ever been s*» remitted. It has been retained 
there to pat/ the Home Charyes every year r while the treasury in 
India has advanced every rupee that has been sunk in the works. 
It thus happens that though every sixpence of railway outlay in 
India has come from its taxes, the railways have still to be paid 
for. Instead of borrowing the money in London, openly and 
avowedly to meet the Home Charges, the money has been profes¬ 
sedly borrowed for making railways ; while it has been used to 
defray tit*.* Home (.'barges, and the Indian Government has con¬ 
structed the railways out of the Indian taxes. 

“ During the Mutiny, moreover, the India office, without any dis¬ 
guise. -impended nil effort to defray the Home Charges by drafts 
upon India, and borrowed 40,000,000/. sterling in London to meet 
them from 18-57 to 1801. From these two causes then, India is 
to-day t*no hundred millions deeper in debt than she was twenty 
years ago. The claim for these arrears of Home Charges is now 
j being presented in the shape of the Secretary of State’s drafts 
! month by month upon the Indian treasuries j and his drafts would 
| be nearly double tlieir present amount, were it not that he is still 
! receiving large >ums of money from tho various railway companies, 
who have not yet paid up the full amount subscribed by them. 

“ The present position of India therefo re is one which must excite 
the deepest concern in her friends. The ground that has been 
gained is in danger of being lost. The annual drain upon her re¬ 
sources, which twenty years ago was only 5,000,000/., has now 
mounted up to 1(1,(XX),000/., the drain being moderated however 
at present by the amount still paid year by year by the railway 
companies into the treasury in Downing-street. When that ceases, 
the draiu will set in with full force upon her ; and the question is, 
Can she stand up under it ? The American war is at on end, and 
cotton rapidly finding its old prices. The opium trade rests on too 
uncertain a foundation to be" confidently calculated upon ; and 
if it should ever disappear y I do not hesitate to avow my conviction 
that India will sink under this enormous drain upon her, 

4 * The wonderful prosperity of India of late years is directly trace¬ 
able to the circumstances I have described:—1. The growth of 
the export trade ; 2. The suspension of the Home Charges. The 
export trade has received a tremendous blow in the fall of cotton, 
and at this juncture we are resuming our demand for the Home 
Charges with arrears.’’ 
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NORTH-WEST PROVINCES SETTLEMENTS. | 

-—_ » 

ILK-SETTLEMENT OF PBRQUNNA BHURTNA, BY W. K. NKALK, KSQ. 

In attempting for the first time, directly to review tin* work 
of the Settlement Department in tho North-West Provinces, we 
feci it necessary to make the reader understand clearly at 
tlio outset, the special difficulty which embarrasses our officers 
there. Justifiably or otherwise, the State recognises throughout 
the North-west, a class of men whom it calls the proprietors of 
the soil. For the moat part, these men themselves are simply cul¬ 
tivators, claiming an ancient prescriptive right to a monopoly 
of the village lands, and therefore the right to exclude all 
strange ix therefrom. The best lands, in general, are farmed by 
these men themselves, and they let the remainder, or outlying 
lands of the village, to a class whom we allow them, under certain 
restrictions^ to treat as their tcnants-at-will. Having given these 
men the status of zemindars, or landlords, or allowed their clnim 
to be so regarded, the assessment of a North-west talooka becomes 
a more complicated matter than that of a n t waree district, where ‘ 
the State deals directly with each cultivator, and recognises no 
middleman. Instead of fixing his regard upon the capabilities of 
tho soil, tho cost of cultivation, and tho returns then*to, the Settle¬ 
ment Officer has to direct his chief efforts to ascertaining the 
rental exacted of his tenants by the zemindar. For the principle 
formally laid down for his guidance is that he is to asset* the land 
at half the rental, or 60 per cent, of the nett assets, as it is techni¬ 
cally called, in the Settlement rules. But the difficulty of as¬ 
certaining, the real rental is so great, that its amount has to be 
assumed by the officer in almost every case. The difficulty of the 
inquiry will be seen from the following extract from Mr. Neale’s 
Report:— 

“ Kent, as found recorded in the village papers, ran hardly ho called more 
Ilian n distant and capricious index of the full value of the soil. It is scarce 
ly more the result of conqietitioii ami market prices, than of a balance ar¬ 
rived at lietween certain porsonol elements. The personal bias towards a 
high or low Government demand on the part of tbe officer who settled the 
(■stale, the disposition or ability of tho zemindar to recover his own share in 
full from his tenants, and the power of the latter to compel or induce in 
diligent rating—all go far in determining the interval left between the 
amount of rent each village might pav. and the amount it does pay. Ab¬ 
sentee proprietors, who take no personal interest in their estates, small z.o 
minders living on terms of close intimacy with their tenants, the latter bring 
in the majority of instances their relatives, and large capurnenary brother¬ 
hoods, who form too rlumsy a body to net in unison, Hre almost always 
found to underlet their estates. Again, there are landlords in this district 
who, on sentimental grounds, never oncltniicr; one from a sort of religious 
fpiictisiVj another from a wish t.o maintain his influence unimpaired in his 
village. This latter however compensates himself by buying up produce 
Mow tile market rate : and a third is said to have till recently kept a lock¬ 
up, dispensing justice, and pocketing tho lines of offenders in cases of trifling 
importance. In fact, it is Imrdly doubtful that powerful zemindars, where 
they let at low rates, have means of reimbursing themselves, which are not 
avowed. And finally, to these classes must lie added that ^lass of 
proprietors, largest of all, who, from pure indolence, iiecer work up their 
estates to their full value. Tho opinion of nil Native district officials and 
of all European by-stamlors—such ns indigo-planters and others, who 
have an opportunity of judging—is unanimous in supposing that conceal¬ 
ment is tolerably universal, and no general argument or extensive proof 
to the contrary has ever yet been made good. 

This extract leads us to hazard a general remark concerning 
Settlement proceedings' in tbe North-west generally. In so far 
then as the record of these proceedings has come under our notice, 
it certainly seems to us that far too much effort is expended upon 
this question of rental, and far too little Sipon the actual returns 
to cultivation. The settlement of Mr. Bird was framed upon the 
principle of taking 00 per cent, of the net profits of cultivation. 

In 1864 tho department was directed by Circular Order to 
reduce the assessment in all cases from 00 to 60 per cent. But 
in recent Settlement proceedings in the provinces, it seems to be 
the rule to waive all close enquiry into the profits of cultivation 
whatever, and to assess fliu land at half the rental supposed to be 
exacted by the zemindar. But the two quantities may be—and 
we are persuaded, arc—anything but an equation. So much 
attention is concentrated upon the rental which the zemindar 
levies, that the assessment which the land ought to pay appears 
to drop out of eight altogether. Thus Mr. Neale tell us (para. 11) 
that “ it is safe to conclude that in the main land of the pergunnah 
“ prices have about doubled, and across the Jumna a little less 
“ than doubled.” Under these circumstances we might reason¬ 
ably have expected, under the half-assets rule if it really be the 
2 JAN. 
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rule—an assessment approaching to double the former amount. 
Instead of which the total enhancement upon tbe pergunnah is 
just 10 per cent! As to tho immense rise in prices there can be 
no doubt. Mr. Neale's figures are as follows:— 



The table is somewhat clumsily constructed, but the following 
figures will sht;w its significance at a glance:— 

• Arrnt'jc Print per lilt per. 

IHIO-.V) 18*0-00 1800-70 

.Toward* .0* Hoers. 43 Nears. 30 swtm 

Tlainv .. HO 44 ,i 3H 

Cotton .. It A .i VJl „ 55 .. 

Bt-mr.WJ 43 j „ 22) 

Now these crops are the staples of the district, occupying near¬ 
ly 106,000 acres out of a total cultivated area of 1,35,000, Mid the 
quotations show clearly that the rise has been steady and con¬ 
tinuous, and that prices have more than doubled during the cur¬ 
rency of the old lenses. But why did Mr. Neale not give us the 
prices of the ten years preceding the old settlement? For it was 
upon the prices of those years that the former assessment was 
based, and to make an effective comparison of the present assess¬ 
ment therewith he ought to have given us earlier prices. What 
he has given us however, will answer our purpose well enough. 
How then we ask, can Mr. Neale possibly justify to himself, or to its, 
in view of these prices, the proposal to fix the new assessment for 
30 years to com! at an enhancement of no more than 10 per cent, 
upon the old one A Is it not as clear as the sun, that the half-assests 
rule has been dropped out of the question altogether, and that 
the assessment has been fixed upon considerations that we 
submit ought to have no place therein whatever P At all events 
we stand upon one or other horn of the dilemma that either the 
old assessment was ruinous, or the new one 5s ridiculous. Mr. 
Neale states his belief indeed that u on the whole” the former 
assessment mis heavy, and it must have been heavy indeed if the 
new one is not absurd. And in favour of whom is this abandon¬ 
ment of the State rights made—for that is really what it is P Let 
the following"extract tell:— 

Mr. (tabbing carried out an anti-talookdaree policy, and broke up all 
the large estates settling them either with the tenants, or where these 
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could not iicrnpe together tlio required nmouiit duo for arrears, selling 
tln-ui by publir atH'tSon. The result has Wn tin? «"*tnblwhiiH>nt of many 
jjoor coparcenary communities in tho one ease, while in the other most 
of the estates have accumulated in the hands of two individual-*, keen 
speculators, who hart enterprise enough to invest in laud when it was 
at a discount. These persons, who iuive already been referred to in 
para. 14, are both brahmins,—one was the agent and servant of Rao 
Khooinan Singh, much of whose talookn he now owns, and the other a money¬ 
lender and trader. Both have resolutely bought up land wherever they 
could find it, and they now own 22 whole villages, and Id shares in villages, 
liesidea innumerable mortgages. The annual admitted profits on the original 
outlay amount in the ease of one of tlu-m to Id per cent, after deducting 
all village expenses. Vrobubly the real profits are from 20 to 2d [> *r cent. 
As landlords, both these new zemindars are wvll spoken of by tli**lr tenants, 
though they havo everywhere raised the rents. Tli *y are how *wr always 
ready to make advances at from 21 to d 1 ) p t *’ /, !tt., smn-tim-s dli ; tli**y 
seldom or never resort to the Courts, and are ulw.ty* ready to reii-wth* 
loan at compound interest, both the parties np*uk «»f this system with 
equal freedom ; the t-uant admits with mrtiff.*n*ii<- ■ tli it his utmost efforts 
can never relieve him altogether, ami that it m -rely depends on a go-el or 
bail harvest, wlmth-r he is a little more or a little less in debt than b'for.*. 
Iloiv his account sbuuls lie do *i not pretend to know, for he cannot read. 
The profit accruing to zemindars who combine usury with farming is thus 
enormous, and if the usurer is a distinct person, the result is tli ■ s.im ■ for 
the cultivator. Thn mass of the profits of his cultivation goes in interest, 
especially as accounts are settled in kind at harvest. The money-lending 
zemindar thus gets grain cheap, and k -eps it till the in irk"t rises, and tli * 
tenants, as they say of themselves, “areas ants beneath tin- foot <»f an ele¬ 
phant." As long however ns the elephant does not absolutely crush them 
out of existence, they arc content.” 

And Mr. Neale proposes to hand the talonku over for 30 years to 
Come to these zemindar-usurers at an enhancement <>f 10 p n r cent, 
only upon the former assessment, although prices have, more than 
doubled since that assessment was imposed. The Stale will have 
to make short work with these zemindar rights, we fear. Here is 
ft district through which we hn\c sent a railway (costing £20,001) 
ft mile) and a canal in the last few years (para. 1) with the effect, 
of doubling the price of all the produce of the district, and we 
lire, now to be content it seems with an enhancement of 10 per 
cent, upon the assessment of 30 years ago, for 30 years to come. 
Such nn enhancement will not even pay the interest upon the cost 
of the great public works curried through the district. This 
whole question must he grappled with by Ihu »Stato in earnest. 
Wo are now only playing "with it. 


THE NEW LEASES IN DIIAIIWAB. 

As Tint leases of some of the Dharwar iabnks will be falling 
in immediately, and we believe it to be certain that lhe>e districts 
will admit of a very heavy enhancement of the a^csMiient, with¬ 
out interfering'’in anyway with th‘* well-being or ptogiv*s of tin* 
people, wo think it desirable to p nut out to the (iovevmnent the 
propriety—we should be justified in saying tin* necessity—of sub¬ 
mit ting the terms on which it is proposed to renew these leases, to 
public criticism, before sanctioning them. The demand is so reason¬ 
able, and the necessity for it so ob\ ious, that we shall resent warmly 
any attempt to renew them without submitting tlmir terms to the 
approval of the public. The mistakes which h;i\o been ui.ule in 
these Settlement Proceedings in tin; lost few years, justify and 
necessitate the demand that before sanctioning any more of them, 
the Government shall loyally submit them to the criticisms of the 
press. Of what use is it, wo, ask, to toll us nil about the Soopn 
settlement, or the settlement of Indapoor, when their terms have 
been formally sanctioned, mid the new leases issued to the people P 
It lifts been made abundantly clear within the last two years, that 
the proceedings of the department have not been revised by the 
authorities, whose business it was to revise thenv but in the most 
perfunctory and superficial way. No new Settlement whatever 
ought to receive the sanction of the State, until at least six months 
after public proclamation of its terms. The land, at all events in 
thin Presidency, Ixdongs to the CYfhmionwealth, and if it is again 
to be leased for 30 years upon terms at all approaching tho former 
ones, full opportunity should bo given to the public to express ft 
judgment upon the reasons adduced for such renewal. Wo are, 
far from wisliing to see competition rents introduced into Bombay 
but in renewing these leases it should be borne in miiul that tho 
right of occupancy is simply a right to hold at “ a fair and reason¬ 
able rent,” and that if the rent is pitched so low’ as to l>u unfair 
and Hw'ecutonable, a great wrong is inflicted upon tile urban classes, 
who have just its much right to tho enormous margin of profit 


abandoned to the cultivator, as the cultivator himself. That owing 
to tho revolution which lias taken place in prices in the country 
in tho last 20 years, the Dharwar assessments have become all but 
nominal is certain. It is now twenty years sinco Colonel 
Wingate recorded tho following testimony as to the accumulations 
of capital made at that early date (18*52) by tho farmers of Dhar- 
war, under the new Settlement 

Th'Np neeumiiliitions in the aggregate arc, I am certain, from personal 
observation ami enquiry, quite enormous. From the improved cultivation 
of this Collceturat'*, tin* many improvements such as the conversion of dry 
crop land into rice land, the construction nnd repair of small tanks by the 
cultivators, the planting of trees, the building of houses, the purchase of 
carts, kc, t of which evidences meet the eye ut every turn, Iain quite satisfied 
thut T do not overstate th* fact in saving that tho'capital now employed in 
agriculture is double what it was eight years ago, when tho first survey 
Hettlem *nt was mull*. The success of tho settlements in Dharwar has gone 
beyond my most, sanguine expectations, and it really would be difficult to 
paint it in too high colours. 

The cultivators arc chiefly JJngayuts, and, as a class, are intelligent and 
frugal, except on great occlusions, such as marriages, &c., and with a keen 
love for money mid great aptitude for trading. Many of thrnTlend money to 
tin it poorer neighbours, and in addition to their agricidtural operations toko 
up tin* trade of the Marwarree in the Deccan, besides. 

As an instance I may mention--of Gudduck, a small agricultural 

town, about 40 miles from Dharwar, who died last month, leaving a fortune 
of 0 lues of rupees, of which the better luilf is said to have been made within 
the last live or six years, by fortunate speculations in cotton, t. e. t since tho 
survey settlements gave the great stimulus to the extension of the cultivation 
of the crop, lie contracted with the cultivators for tho crop nt u certain 
price, and mad** them advances of capital to enablo them to grow it. The 
same course was followed by hundreds of others; and the hoards of these 
Sowkars, which before the new settlement had lain unproductive in the shape 
of coin ami jewels, were, on the reduction of assessment, drawn forth and 
applied to agiiculture. I have no doubt whatever that a very large amount 
of hoarded unproductive capital was liberated in this way by the introduction 
of tie* m*w settlements. I know of many instances of it myself, and have no 
reason for believing that such instances were at. all exceptional. 

However this may be, by far the greatest effect has been produced by 
accumulations of capital hv the farmers themselves, consequent on the 
greater profits obtained under the new settlements. 

Now this was written in 1832, twenty years ago, ami before any 
riw in prices who,fever had taken place, ami if these men had 
grown thus rich, and luid made immense accumulations of capital 
even then, what we. ask, may their circumstances reasonably bo 
believed to be to-day ? They have grown rich by the wise modera¬ 
tion of the State, and the time has now como when it is but just 
and fair to all other classes, that the, wealth conferred upon them 
in the abandonment of the Slate claim to the rental of their 
land, should yield its full quota towards tho reduction of taxa¬ 
tion upon the towns, which depend for their wealth solely upon 
their own industry and frugality. Tho question has really come 
to be Ibis :—Are we going to convert tho right of occupancy which 
we cheerfully allow these men to possess, into a positive landlord- 
ship of the soil, by abandoning to them for another generation of 
years, almost the whole rental of their lands Y ff tho assessment 
was m» low twenty years ago, that Colonel Wingate could justly 
(lo.-enlj.*. the accumulations of capital thereunder as “ quite enor¬ 
mous” what can the assessment be now ? Wo know exactly 
wlmt its amount was then, and what it has remained ever since, 
namely 11 an nos per arre. Let then the Settlement department 
and the Go\ eminent understand distinctly that any attempt 
to renew these leases, upon terms at all approaching 14 annas per 
a>'rc f will not be allowed. We rejoice heartily at the good fortune 
of these men, but it is now our turn to nave a share in it. Let no 
one think we want to rack-rent the Dharwar' ryot. Wo simply 
want to seo the new leases issued to him upon fair and reasonable 
terms; such terms rs the State necessities and the revolu¬ 
tionized condition of values in tho country, compel us to insist 
upon ;—Midi terms ns Wingate and Goldsmid themselves would 
have imposed. 


INCIDENCE OP TAXATION, 


BOMBAY. 

A curious illustration of tho general incompetency shown 
in dealing with economic questions in this country, was furnish¬ 
ed a little while since by one of tho Bombay journals, which 
introduced to its readers with a good deal of ceremony a paper 
upon tho incidence of tho municipal taxes in Bombay, which it 
declared to bo tho production of a very able citizen of that town. 
A more feeble ’production could hardly have been essayed upon 
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the subject, the writer plainly not understanding the process, 
by which alone the enquiry could be conducted. Thc’substane© 
of the memorandum was as follows:— 

If it be an axiom in well-regulated taxation that “every individual 
in just proportion to his means ought to contribute to the expenses of 
the State/' I think these figures will show satisfactorily that the inci¬ 
dence of taxation in Bombay is contrary to such an axiom, that the 
richest classes of this city aro not taxed in just proportion to their 
means, and that the burden of Municipal taxation increases in propor¬ 
tion as it descends the social scale of the people paying it. One of our 
wealthy citizens with a yearly income of, say, 14 lakhs, contributes at 
the rate of scarcely gth per cent, thorefrom towards Municipal expen¬ 
diture, while the daily labourer and working man, out of his scanty an¬ 
nual earnings, contributes for tho same purpose as much ivh 44 per cent. 

The indirect taxes at present levied in Bombay for Municipal purposes 
are as follows, and I am here quoting the figures of last year:— 

Town Duty On Grain and Pulse.Rs. l,77,6iy» 

. On Wines and Spirits .. 1,2>>,^8 

On Boer . 1<V'42 

OnGhoe .1,0(1,684 

On Timber. 36,12« 

On Metals .. 51,300 

On Sugar .. 1,or,639 


lis. 0,30,141 

Loss refund, Ac.. 13,437 

Re. 6,l«,7t'7 

Tobacco Duty anil L senses .. .. „ 1,30,830 

Liquor Licenses .. 1,23,602 

Total Indirect Tuxes .Rb. ft, is ',229 


A glance at the above items will show that these indirect taxes fall 
with almost scrupulous equality on all e-lasses of the people. Of grain 
and pulse a larger quantity is consumed by the labouring than by tho 
other classes. Ghee and sugar are largely consumed by those well-to-do 
portions of the natives who contribute little for wines and spirits, while 
again, on tho othor hand, tho tnlncco duty and liqour licenses may bo 
said to fall almost exclusively on the lower orders. Therefore assum¬ 
ing tho present population of Bombay at 8 lakhs (a number which is 
supposed by some to be an over-estimate), the above amount of indirect 
taxes comes to Ha. 1-1-8 per every man, woman, or child, or taking five 
as the avciage number of each family, it would amount to lls. 5-8-4 per 
family. Thus fits. 5-8-4 would lie the iumual contribution in Bombay to 
the Municipality in indirect taxes by each head of a family indiscrimi¬ 
nately, whether a wealthy land-owner or capitalist with an income of 2 
or 3 lakhs of rupees a year, or a poor carpenter earning but Bs. 15 per 
month. 

The writer docs not seem to know that the only way to show 
the incidence of the indirect taxes upon a city or umpire, is to 
make careful enquiry into the consumption, by each class of 
tlio population, of tho articles taxed. The author of this 
memo., it will be seen, simply divides the annual yield of tho 
indirect taxes by the number of the people, and assumes that 
the quotiont represents their incidence upon every man, woman, 
and child therein. Ill the next place, he assumes that every 
adult man in Bombay is the hoad of a family of five i>ersons, 
and proceeds to multiply his quotient by five ; and then Jiolds 
up tho product as the amount contributed by the labouring 
classes to tho town duties. But the chief peculiarity of tho 
labouring population of Bombay is that it is an acluU immigrant 
population whoso families arc living in tlio Mofussil. The 
census of 1864 shewed clearly that tho labouring class of the 
island is, in tho main, an adult labouring class of both sexes 
burdened with very few children. Now this is a statistic 
fact which must bo taken into full account in such calculations 
as that undor notice. There are for instance 54,000 harbour 
and boatmen in Bombay ; 94,000 domestic servants; 34,000 
hamals, ramosees, and soldiers ; 40,000 musicians, prostitutes, 
and beggars; and 300,000 of the workman class ; while the 
author of the Memo, assumes that four out of evory five of 
these classes are women and children, and that tho fifth 
pays the taxes of the othor four. In tho last place, he assumes 
that the house-tax and the direct rates fall equally upon the 
population in much the same way, forgetting that tho as¬ 
sumption is denied, and that a strongpriwd fade presumption lies 
against it, in the fact that these rates fall upon no more than 
25,000 persons out of 800,000. 

If the author of this memo, were to study Mr. Dudley Baxter’s 
book upon the Inoidenoe of Taxation at home, he would there see 
the process by which alone an enquiry of the order he has at¬ 
tempted can be conducted. He makes the wild assumption 
that every working man in Bombay has to pay for the consump¬ 
tion of five persons who dispose of as much wine, beer, spirits, 
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tobacco, metals, timber, sugar, ghee, and grain as the English 
merchant, or the Parsee millionaire, at the bead of a family of 
the same number, and then says : Behold ! what tho indirect 
taxes are. Ho might prove in the same way that the property and 
ineoine-tax at home falls at the rate of 4s. por hoad upon tho 
working man, who is exempt from it altogether. Largo olassos 
in Bombay never touch wine, beer, spirits, or,tobacco; eat sugar 
only on rare occasions as sweetmeats ; contribute tho most 
infinitossiinal sum to the motol and timber duties ; and pay their 
share of tho indirect taxes simply in tho impost upon their 
own personal consumption of grain and ghee. It is doubtful 
indeed if they pay any part of the impost on even those articles, 
owing to tho unintelligent way in which the impost is levied. 
For all practical purposes, tho working classes of Bombay, when 
temperate, pay no municipal taxes whatever, and the proof is 
patent to all candid enquirers. 

As to the so-called llouse-tax of the island, we pointed out 
soveral years ago that tho men who drafted Act II. of 1805, and 
the Council which passed it, wore under tho belief that the 
tax which tho bill imposed upon tho owners of real property in 
the island, was of the sumo order as tho parochial rates levied 
upon the occupiers of houses in England. That their so-called 
hoiihC-tax was simply an income-tax in disguise, never presented 
itself to the mind of anyouo, although the fact that the tax was 
a special tax upon liouse-ownerw, seems to have boon hazily 
floating in the mind of the Council. Tho Indian house-tax is 
unknown to English municipalities, for it is simply an income- 
tax upon one kind of proporty, veiled under the name of a 
house-fax. The speeches of the Advocate General of Bombay 
in Council in 1865, show beyond the possibility of question, 
that tho Municipal Bill was passed through Council, under the 
belief that tho system being set up in tho island was the 
English system. One speech of Mr. White’s is of so much 
importance to the correct understanding of tho controversy, 
that wo ro-produce a passage from it:— 

“ Taxes,” said Mr. White, “ should not be raised by lllugiti- 
“mate means, by means of town duties, [we aro puzzled to 
“ know whero the speaker got hold of this notion.—En. /. K] of 
“ license duties, of capitation taxes, or any of those objec- 
“ tionable methods of taxation which had long ago ceased 
“ in England. # The proper source out of which tho municipal 
“ expenditure should bo met was the lands, houses, and 
“ buildings of Bombay, forming an enormous capital out of 
“ which a very large sum could bo raised. It was out of 
“ the f «amc capital that all ratos for county, town, and paro- 
“ chial purposes in England came, and there was no reason 
“ why they should not be raise* 1 from the same source here in 
“ India. The Council was aware that in England the taxes 
“ amounted to 3<>, or in some placos 40 per cent, on tho rental 
“ which a man paid, and everybody who had lived in England 
u knew that the question which was asked when a house was 
“ about to bo taken, was not so much what rent there was to 
“ pay, as what taxes there were to pay. A man might pay 
“ £100 a year of rent, and ho might have to pay £4o more for 
“taxes. Bombay was very highly favoured as regards taxation, 

“ because a great deal of the expenditure here was borne 
“ by tho Government, which in England was thrown upon the 
“ parishes and tpwns. Ho did not need to remind the Council 
“ that in Bombay there were no poor ratos, which in England 
“ constituted a very heavy tax. There was nothing corres- 
“ ponding to a great portion of the county-rate, for instance, 
“the rate on gaols, and there were no Church rates. The 
“Justices now raised a tax of 5 por cent, on houses and lands, 

“ aud the bill empowered them to increase the rate to 10 por 
“ cent. Why then should they not increase it to 10 per cent. ? 

“ If the Council repealed the [town] duties as he proposed, they 
“ might force the community to increase the house-tax. He 
« (Mr. White) thought 5 per cont. on houses and lands was a 
« ridiculously small sum to be levied in this town. If ho had 
“ been asked, he should not have hesitated to give the Justices 
“ powor to increase the tax to 20 per cent.” 

This passage admits of no misinterpretation. The speaker 
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honestly believed that tho house-tax of Bombay was the same 
kin d of tax as tip direct parish rates of an English municipa¬ 
lity. Ho was imposed upon hy the traditional designation 
which the tax boro, a house-tax. Ho did not know that under 
this specious name, the tax was simply a disguised income-tax, 
an income-tax upon rent* alone, in a community the great 
mass of whom aro merchants and traders. Now this hope¬ 
lessly confused spooch, nay tho very extract wo have made 
from it, was quoted before tho Hunch in 1868 for its great 
political wisdom, tho Justices being as hopelessly confused 
upon the subject as the speaker. “ Tho proper source,” 
says Mr. Whito u out of which the Municipal expenditure 
should be mot, is tho land*, houses, and buildings of Bombay, 
forming an enormous capital out of which a very large sum 
could lie raised. It was out of the same capital that all rates 
for county, town, and parochial purposes in England came, 
and there was no reason why they should not bo raisod from 
the same source here in India.” Well let us designate this 
capital * A,’ and proceed :—“ Tho Council was aware that in 

England tho taxes amounted to 30, or in some places 40 
44 per eont. on tho rental which a man paid, and everybody 
41 who had lived in England knew that the question which 
“ was asked when a house was about to be taken, was not so 
u much what runt there was to pay, us what taxes there were to 
“pay. A man might pay £10o a year of rent, and he might 
4< have to pay £4o more for taxon.’ J 

But this is plainly no longer 4 A./ but something else, B. 
For 4 A’ represents rates for county, town, and parochial purposes 
coming out of capita/, out of the owners of lauds, houses, and 
buildings, rates unknown in England. The rates levied there, 
are the rates described as falling upon the rental of the oc¬ 
cupier, and which we designate B ; rates of tho same order as 
the Bombay police and lighting rates. Tho Bombay house-tax be¬ 
longs to tho class of taxes known at home as taxes on income, 
and not porceiving thisdiireronce, but jumbling one of the sche¬ 
dules of the English income-tax up with tho parochial rates 
of tho kingdom, Mr. Whito positively wanted tho Council 
to empower the Justices to raise tho tax to 2<» per cent, 
or four shillings in the pound upon all income from land 
and houses, leaving all other sources of income untouched. 
But tho Bombay community is a trading community. There 
are very few wealthy landlords in tho place. ' Fivo-sixths of 
its wealthy classos are native merchants and shroffs, European 
houses and banks, and the class of native speculators. The 
landlord class is a*very small and uninfiuential class. It has 
been affirmed that there aro only fifteen really wealthy land¬ 
lords in the island, while the Municipal Bill singles out this 
class for a very heavy income-tax ; ail income-tax of 17d. in 
the pound which can be raisod under the Bill to 2s. And tho 
publicists of Bombay wonder and protest against our stigma¬ 
tizing such a Bystem as confiscatory. 

The economists declare, as wo have pointed out ovor and ovor 
again, a house-tax to be one of the fairest and most unobjection¬ 
able of all taxes, only when 41 it falls upon the occupier.” 
As levied in Bombay, the tax has been a property or income-tax. 
We make the owner pay, and give him no power to recover 
from tho tenant. Tf we are to have an ever-augmenting 
property-tax in Bombay, thou it ought to be supplemented by 
a tax upon profits and wages, rising pari passu with it. When 
the Municipal Bill of 1865 was upon the anvil, there seems 
to have boon no one in Council who had any exact idea of the 
system of taxation of which the bill was an embodiment. A 
vague sort of notion pervaded its members, that if a tax was 
put upon houses, the tax would find its way to the occupier , 
and that therefore the tax was a just tax. If tho tax really 
did find its way to the occupier, it would be an unobjectionable 
tax for a part of tho Municipal means; but as a matter of fact, the 
tax does not reach the occupier, does not touch him, but falls 
all but wholly upon the house-owners. The assumption that it 
reaches the oocupier is based of oourse upon the belief that it 
ought to reach him. This is allowed. Well, if that be so, on 
what principle do we force the house-owner into the position 


of the Municipal Collector ? Why is the tax not levied directly 
upon the right person I It is right to add that we believe Mr. 
White himself was long since convinced of the error made in the 
Bill. 


THE SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT: 

A PH0FES810N. 


II vs it never occurred to Government, as the great landlord of 
India, that it is very desirable that it should have a body of ser¬ 
vants in its employ acquainted with scientific agriculture ? Now 
that we have made up our minds that the State shall not trifle away 
the interests of the Commonwealth in the soil, is it not time that 
we enlisted in our service a body of gentlemen possessing a practical 
knowledge of the best and most profitable modes of cultivating 
that soil ? The neglect of our great Estate has surely lasted long 
enough, and it is time that somethin g were done for the improve¬ 
ment of its husbandry. We trust the timo has come when Govern¬ 
ment recognizes the fact that the Settlement Officers of tho 
country are not a mere provisional body engaged in temporary ser¬ 
vice, but that they form t ho nucleus of what must bo h great and 
permanent and distinct branch of the Administration. We are not 
surprised that appointments to the Settlement department should be 
the ambition of the great majority of the younger servants of 
Government, but wo arc surprised that so little attempt has yet 
been made to give these gentlemen the technical education which 
it seems to us every Settlement Officer ought to possess. The 
reports of the dep artmont constitute a rich and unique literature 
of which any people might be p roud. But these reports, able as 
they are, shew clearly how susceptible the whole system of 
our land revenue management is of improvement. Thus many of 
the officers of the d epartment are themselves painfully conscious 
of the disadvantage they are under in these Settlement Proceedings 
from having no practical acquaintance with agriculture. Settle¬ 
ment work is not yet made su Hicicntly a profession, and we would 
very earnestly suggest to Government the propriety of requiring 
its officers to go through a course of scientific agriculture in one of 
our agricultural schools at home, and to make a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with one or two of the best writers on political economy as 
it affects production. We are but just beginning to discern what 
we have to do in India. The chief thing of all, is the administra¬ 
tion of the land, and were Government to require all the younger 
members of the Settlement department to go through a course 
of agriculture in one of the European schools, giving them the 
necessary two or three years leave for the purpose, the country 
woulcf possess in the course of a few years a body of adminis¬ 
trators, such as was never yet seen in the world. With such ft 
staff, the Agricultural department would revolutionize the husband¬ 
ry of the ountry, and double its production we believe 
within a very few years. The Settlement departments of the 
country should be made, we say, a permanent and scientific body. 
They arc characterised already by ai amount of administrative 
talent that has never before been seen in tho world, and were we 
to complete the education of these gentlemen by making them pass 
through a course of agriculture at the great European schools, 
we should we believe take the most direct course open to us to 
improve tb e husbandry of India. They want educating with closer 
reference to their employment, and should be taught to consider 
Settlement work as a profession to which their whole mind should 
be given. As a rule it is so given even now, from the fascination 
which tho work seems to possess, and if we will but give to these 
young officers a technical acquaintance with agriculture, we shall 
find in them a staff of Administrators who will do all that men 
can do to stimulate the enterprise of the people, and develop the 
latent powers of the soil. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR GREEN AND Got. WINGATE. 


The late Professor Green of Bombay, after a careful and pro¬ 
longed enquiry in 1852 into the results of the New Revenue Set- 
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tlement of this Presidency, which had been then in operation for 
eight or ten years in certain talooks of the Deccan, summed up 
the conclusions at which he had arrived in the following six pro¬ 
positions, which he submitted to Colonel Wingate, whose comments 
thereon, to each severally, we append:— 

1st. The reduoed rates appear almost everywhere to be followed by 
a rush on the land, and far more land is token up tlian the ryots have 

S roperly capital for, leading, as a necessary consequence, to a great 
enf of very slovenly cultivation. 

Note by Colonel Wingate. 

** 1st. The deficiency of capital may have been compensated 
by increased industry, and the evidence seems to shew that it was 
so to a considerable extent. The slovenly cultivation referred 
to under this head, is not I think proved, unless it refer to tho 
new land taken into cultivation immediately following the in* 
treduction of the new settlement.” 

2nd. There oocurs subsequently, in alinosL every instance, a period 
of reaction. Cultivation carried on withoUltaifficient capitul exhausts 
the soil, and a time usually arrives when the lands reported in the 
annual revenue returns os thrown up during tho jenr from “ poverty 
and exhaustion,” that is to say from tho poverty of tho rjots and tho 
exhaustion of the soil, to which may perhaps be added, though this is 
less certain, from the discouragement arising from glutted markets, ex¬ 
ceeds the new land taken into oultivution during the same year. 

Note by Colonel Wingate. 

“ 2nd. I am not satisfied that cultivation carried on without 
sufficient capital exhausts the Boil. It is not in my opinion the 
want, of capital so muoh as a bad style of farming that exhausts 
the land. It is continued cropping without munure that does 
the evil, and the greater the capital employed in this style of 
farming, the more rapidly will tho exhaustion proeoed, bemuse 
the heavier will be the crops taken off without anything being 
given to the soil in return.” 

3rd. This reaction—this unfavourable balance of lands thrown up 
over new lands—token into cultivation, is in no case very important in 
amount. The gross produce in spite of the imperfect tillage being, from 
the greater breadth of lond under cultivation, decidedly greater, agri¬ 
cultural capital does everywhere on the whole increase os do also, al¬ 
though (except perhaps in Dharwar) very much more slowly than could 
bo wished, the exports which are to relieve the overstocked markets. 

Note by Colonel Wingate. 

“ 3rd. The remarks on 1st paragraph npply with greater force 
to this. I am not avtaro of anything in the evidence that 
supports the conclusion that, after the reaction, the land in 
cultivation is more imperfectly tilled ■ than before the settle¬ 
ment. This is a point to be established by testimony more 
than by statistics. Frere's account, of Jndapnor and my own 
observation, if not overbalanced by tho evidence of equally 
competent witnesses, lead, I think, to the conclusion that im¬ 
proved tillage is a general result of the survey settlements, and 
consequently that a gross produce has been increased by this, ns 
well os by extension of cultivation. A further inference from 
this would be, that agricultural capital increases not slowly but 
rapidly. Without having seen your appendix on pricespl am 
not ip a position to offer an opinion on your conclusion that the 
markets are overstocked. Prices in this country are ultimately 
dependent on the necessity of exporting enough to meet our 
Home Charges, and this will probably always Keep them at a 
low standard.” 

4th. In the best districts some improvement is perceptible in the 
style of agriculture, and in the implements in use among the people, 
the result of increased means, and of an increase of independent feeling 
and energy on the part of the ryot. We have already noticed the suc¬ 
cessful introduction of New Orleans ootton, and of a modification of 
the American Saw Gin ; and we may here add to them the rapidly in¬ 
creasing number of convenient light, two-wheeled bullock carts—a con¬ 
veyance introduced into these provinces by our revenue officers. The 
only Collectorate from which wo hove been able to obtaiu returns un¬ 
der this head, is the Sholapore one ; and for that district the statement 
is os follows:— 

1834-Mi, Number of carts In the district . 430 

1844 . 1,907 

By last returns . 7,4-1;! 

Also in Kurmulla, a talooks, previously included in the Nugger Col- 
leotorate, but now combined with Sholapore. 


1844 . 

By last returLs , 


. 391 
683 


Note by Colonel Wingate . 

“ 4th. The remarks on the improvements in tillage already 
given, apply also here. I may as well mention in this plaoe, 
that I greatly understated the number of saw gins sold to 
natives m this Collectorate [Dharwar] in a former letter. I 
have now obtained from Mr. Blount the Superintendent of 
ootton experiments in this province, the following information 
as to the number, size, and price of gins sold in this Collectorate 
up to the present time, whioh may be relied on as correct:— 
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Number 
of Gins 
(told. 

Number of Saws 

Price of each 

Price of the 


In each Gin. 

Gin—Rs. 

whole -Rs, 


1 1 

25 

325 

325 

N fe* 

3 

34 

325 

450 

1 V 

8 

20 

230 

460 

( h 

48 

IS 

200 

9.400 

9 

14 

170 

1.530 

> Is 

3 

13 

170 

510 

L 1* 

A 

10 

100 

500 

1 = 

1 

8 

80 

so 

i 3 

115 

7 

50 

5,750 

J 


19,30.1 


4 purchased by European dealers. 

193 Total number sold up to this time. 

“ The first, sales were made in 184ft, so that in four years the- 
cotton dealers of this Collectorate have invested 20,000 rupees, 
in the purchase of these machines. This is I think a fact worth 
recording, and I wish you could manage to substitute it for the 
former incorrect allusion to the number sold.” 

5th. There is on the other hand everywhere a lamentable amount of 
indebtedness, and of a thraldom to money-lenders most, depressing in its- 
effects on the ryots’ energies. But this again is certainly diminishing 
in the best districts, and perhaps also very slowly in the others. 

Note by Colonel Wingate. 

“ 5th. I agree entirely with you in regard to this head. Have 
you noticed a Bad illustration of its correctness in a report 
published in the Bombay Gazette of (1th instant, of a village 
money-lender in the Sholapore Collectorate having been mur¬ 
dered by some of his debtors, under circumstances that give 
st rong grounds for suspecting that, the whole body of villager* 
approved of the deed ? This casual withdrawal of tho curtain 
for n moment discloses a state of things quite appalling, if wo 
consider the case, as it is to be feared we must, as a result of 
the general relations whioh our administration of civil justice 
has brought about between debtor and creditor in agricultural 
villages." 

6th. All hough whoover set. himself to look for pauperism and misery 
in the province, may find quite enough of them to excite the most 
painful feelings in him; and although the five shillings an acre of 
returns from the land, and the shilling or fifteen-pence of rent tell a 
most sorrowful tale of wretched unBkill, unenorgy, nnd unproductive¬ 
ness generally, and cry aloud to us to do whatever may bo in our power 
to increase the intelligence and to rise the industrial character of the 
people ; yet, leaving individual coses, and perhaps peculiarly unfortu¬ 
nate talookns. nnd looking to the result in the mass, there are certainly 
quite iinmistnkeable indications to the effect that the tide is slowly turn¬ 
ing. Wo have already stated many of these, and will only hero refer 
our readers again to the rapidly increasing exports and imports, and es¬ 
pecially to tho large and growing absorption of silver and copper, a 
fact which can only, we bolieve, be explained by supposing that m some 
of our districts silver ornaments and copper vessels, tho indisputable 
signs of growing»prosperity in u Hindoo community, are decidedly on 
tho increase. 

Note by Colonel Wingate. 

“ Gth. I question tho propriety of the use of the word paupe¬ 
rism in tho paragraph, and doubt if any enquiry would discover 
anywhere in the surveyed dirt riot tho existence of what is 
termed pauperism in Europe. [ understand the wor^l to 
refer tou state of things in which tho able-bodied and willing 
to work can find no work, and would starve but for the aid of 
others. I cannot recollect having ever met with this in any of 
tho surveyed districts, and should say that pauperism is un¬ 
known in them all. Pauper cultivators in the phraseology of 
revenue reports are to he mot with, but these ure bankrupt 
furmers, and they would have no difficulty in finding work 
os labourers. If you refer to the latter, it would be desirable 
I think to explain the sense in which you use the word.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 

Thk Export trn^e of the country is steadily recovering from 
the blow which it Received in lfttkl b£the close of the Ameri¬ 
can war. Tho returns of the last ten years shew clearly that 
in spite of the groat depression that followed the close of the war, 
the Exports are steadily growing in value :— 


1841. 

1443. 

. £ 33,970,000 

.. 36,310,000 

American War. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

1848. 

.47,659,000 

1864. 

!. „ 65,435^000 

1885. 

1844. 

1867. 

. „ 66,020,000 

. „ 45,490,000 

. 47,739,000 

1868. 

. „ 50,870,000 


1849. 

1870.. 

. 53,043,000 

. „ 53,471,000 



These returns are very satisfactory, but few persons perhaps 
appreciate their full significance. It is not extravagant to say 
that the whole future well-being of tho country depends upon a 
steady growth in the production of its exports. 
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The priced realized at the Opium sale held on the 4th instant 
in Calcutta were as follow’s :— 


Opium. 

Clients, 

High. 

Low. 

A >er. 

Proceeds. 

OI«l.. 

,. m. p > 

1.4:10 

1.12) 

1,426- 2- 61 

•1, 1*3,025 » 

Midair. 

Now . 

. J,ft55 


1,1 r. 

1.1X2- MU 

2 l,u I.57S 

Old. 

.. 023 

1,11.1 

1,3*5 

1,390-10- 34 

8,66,370 

Wermros. 

New . 

. 952 

1,1 Id 

i,ii) 

1,103-13-3 

13, *45, 00.-. 


The budget intimate it may be remembered was Rs. l,0r»> per 
chest. Tlie results of the current years sales will shew an out¬ 
turn, we suppose, L I />00,000 in excess of the estimates. 

_ § 

The coinage of silver at the Indian Mints during the last ten 
years lias been divided between the three Presidencies as follows :— 



Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madm«. 

] HO 1-012. 

.... 2,57.10,119 

*1.05.92, **76 

13,99,009 

M02-03. 

. 2,‘M ,11,523 

ft,00.07,09.0 

07,32,213 

1 *13-64. 

-2,59, Hu, 140 

7,0*4.17,394 

1,27,70,7**1 

W.4-05. 

.... 1,12.20,501 

5.59,09,110 

01,40.2*5 

1«OVOO. 

.. . 6,57,11,720 

7.39,09.120 

;• 1,49,015 

1 *V,-67. 

.... 3.17.11.4HJ 

2.49.90,2H 

1 1, **0,75*5 

1H07-0S. 

.... 1,06,.V.l, 199 

2,01,25,091 

3.17,057 

1HO**-09., . 

.... 1 .W.21.011 

2,05.05,9311 

1.**7,510 

l**09-7o.. 

.... 3.173*7,001 

1.30.27,910 

Mint ubu 

1M70-71. 

.... 11,17,021 

1,24,31,^50 



The official year 1870-71 ended on the .‘51st March last, since 
which tlie Mints have been nearly idle, there having been for 
months an almost total cessation in our imports of silver. 


Observer writes from Upper Sind to the Indian Public 
Ojdnbn :— 

“It will ]>.>rlui|M hi> some satisfaction to Mr. Knight to know tli.it bind, 
the poun-m soil in India, is paying a land tax of Rs. 2-8 and 3 per acre, In¬ 
sides local rat os. And this when tin* rich districl-, closer to Hoinhay, and 
the fertile plains of the Puujiuih arc assessed at 0 annas to Rs. 1-8 per J 
acre only ! Would he wish to sec those rates increased, ivlieu lie himvlf has i 
said that a “tax of 5 shilling's tin-acre is too much for India?” ! 

We tire anxious to see tlie Land Settlements of the various pm- \ 
\inces carefully collated and compared together. AVe do not 1 
attempt to verify Obnurrcrs figures : we simply say that if such ! 
a discrepancy as lie asserts exists, and there am no reasonable j 
grounds for it, the one assessment should be raised, «»r the other : 
lowered. i 


The State Note circulation of India lias risen upon the whole 
very steadily. The average circulation of each year from the ! 
first issue in ISO:? down to the clnso of 1*70-71 was as follow’s:— j 


I *>62-03. JR 4.41,91.245 | 

i**o»-oi . „ 5 , 24 , 25,000 i 

i ho 1 - 0.5 .. o , 44 , 20 , no i 

IhO.5-06 . 7.72,57.903 I 

hoo-o: .. ,. s.ns,uM,i7n 

11 * 07-08 . ,, 9 , 28 , 59,048 i 

* 1804-09 . ,, ] 0,1 1,55,327 ! 

lsrt*>-7<) . ,, 10.t40.9u, 777 ] 

l**7o-7l . ,, 9 , 91 , 32,210 j 


The average circulation in Madras, including its Mofitasil cir¬ 
cles, lias never yet amounted to a million sterling. The Bom¬ 
bay circulation has fluctuated very heavily, the highest point 
Rs. 4,7.%04,000 being reached in 1807-118, while it had fallen to 
Rs, 3,88,07,4/54 in March last. The normal amount of the Bom¬ 
bay cireidation is probubly about £4,000,000. The circulation 
of the Calcutta circle reached its highest point in 1800-70, when 
it was Rs. 4,14,67,000. It has since fallen to Rs. 8,oO,OR,000. 
The Mofussil circles of Allahabad, Lahore, and Nagpore, have a 
normal circulation of about 1*1,000,000 between them, nnd Kur- 
rachee and Akola about £00,000 each. 

The circulation is almost wholly what may be called “ mercan¬ 
tile’'. The people will never use the notes until they are of much 
lower denomination. For ourselves we do not think Rs. .5 low 
enough. We know no valid reason why India should not have 
notes as low as the dollar or the rouble, and can see strong rea¬ 
sons why they ahoidd have such notes. 


In commenting upon the fact that the breadth of land sown 
with cotton of late years in Guxerat has been greater than that 
under either jowarce or bajree, the staple food grains of the people, ! 
the Iiuht Praka&h says ! 

“ No wonder that tho prices of agricultural produce went up so extra- } 
vngnntly high during the American war. Our Revenue Settlement Officers i 
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cannot be too cautious how they rely upon even a partial permanence of this 
inflated state of things, for there can be no doubt that India cauuot hope 
to outbid America in the English market, and must be elbowed oat sooner 
or later. The fact is, no calculations based on the prices of the last ten years 
can ever be .safely adopted to tlx the anticipated average prices for the 
decade on which we lmvc now entered.” 

This is no doubt true, but there is a wide difference between 
ranking these prices tlie standard by which to regulate future assess- 
ments, and the ignoring of them altogether. It seems to be forgotten 
that the prices of Hie last ten years have been a great fact that 
has changed the whole aspect of the question of assessments. 
We think with the Indu Prakask that it would be unsafe to fix 
the assessment for tlie next 30 years upon the basis of the last ten 
years’ prices, but to ignore those prices altogether, and to make 
the averages of a long antecedent period their basis would be 
folly, fn the main, the causes of the rise are permanent, as we 
shewed in our last issue, and if we are to ignore the prices of the 
last ten years altogether, £ groat and most need^ss sacrifice of 
revenue will be made. 


Two institutions have grown up under British rule in India 
to the repression of which the whole energies of the Slate should 
be directed: we mean the Bunin and the Dram-shop. The ex¬ 
tortion which we allow the sowkar class to practise upon the 
cultivator, was never tolerated under native rule. Tlie ryots 
were slaves, it is true, to the zemindar on the one side of India, and 
to the Mahvattas on the other, but while not allowed to become 
wealthy, they were seldom or never reduced below the level of a 
tolerable subsistence. 'Moy were no doubt the nii-ch-cow of tho 
zemindar or of the Sirlrar, but tho Marwaive wu not allowed to 
finger the udder at all. Under us, the Sirkar has abdicated ill 
favour of tlie sowkar, who has installed himself as tho great man 
in every village of the country, and in many places practises tlie 
nimt cruel extortion upon the people. Side by side with the sowkar 
is the dram-seller, completing the ruin which tlie former has 
beirun. In iiis report upon l’ardee, the Settlement Officer writes 
very recently as follows,concerning the condition of the Kali Piiruj 
cultivators :— 

*■ Tlieir skill varies considerably from tho unsetfled tribes on tho 
Dhurmnpoor frontier, who bcmtcfi up just enough ground round their 
temporary huts to produce sufficient nagli or kodra for their own use, 
to the comparatively civilized Boudins and Dorifts, who abide in vil¬ 
lages, are less migratory in their habits, and endeavour to cultivato 
and improve their fields. They are however unfortunately alike in 
their improvident nnd intemperate habits, being all in debt to the 
sowkar, who takes advantage of their ignorance and degraded con¬ 
dition, to extort from them the whole produco of their labour, minus 
pist ns luueli as will supply them with tho harvost. necessaries of life. 
They randy taste rice, and almost entirely subsist, on tho coarsest and 
cheapest grain, consumed in tho shape of porridge once a day, sup¬ 
plemented of course by largo draughts of toddy. 

“ Their supplies of even kodra and nagli generally fail before June, 
so that they are compelled to beg from the sowkar seed and food to 
suffice till the next harvest, when the loan has to be returned at tho 
rate of 1$ mnu -ids por uuuind lent, a clear loss of 50 por cent. Any 
thing that the sowonr’s interest does not absorb, goes to tho liquor- 
seller, so that he is either in tho clutches of one or the other, who 
successfully manage never to permit him to be solvent. Knowing as 
tho Kali Puruj do. that the profit of anj extra labour will go to fatten 
their creditors, it is not at all surprising that their improvidence and 
intemperance should become more and more confirmed.” 

Are we really to accept it as a fact, that this state of matters 
is irremediable, and that we can do nothing to remove these evils P 
Is tlie State no match for tlie sowkar and tho dram-seller, that 
we allow the people to remain their slaves in this way P Are there 
not among us younger men growing up who will find out a way to 
remove this stigma from British administration P 


The carping* of the Bombay press against the assessment of the 
land are reflected in the vernacular press, as might be expected, in 
the most exaggerated form. Thus the Indu Prakash , a very 
able and in general moderate paper, led on by the statements of 
the English press, now positively affirms that Government is ex¬ 
acting from “ one-half to two-thirds of the gross produce from the 
miserable tillers of the soil” throughout the Taxrnah, Rutnagherry, 
and Ciuiara Collectorates:— 

The blighting influences attendant upon the conquest, and the working of 
the doctrine of lapse, and the hateful Inam Commission, have succeeded in 
rooting out of the country the classes who were in enjoyment of alienated 
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revenue, and with them destroyed forever all chance of an independent 
landed gentry. In the times of Mahratta rule, the normal condition of things 
were jnst the reverse. The direct State receipts were inconsiderable by the 
side of the huger alienations by way of Jehaglr, Banin jam, and Inam lands. 
8attara, our latest acquisition, retains the trace of this type of tilings even 
in the preaenfc day. The proportion of Government to alienated lauds is as 
two to one in that province 


Government / 

Alienated 



tillages, 

484 

. 

Net Government ( 

Alienated 

Revenue, ) 

Revenue, 


17 lacs. ( 

8£ lacs. 



Total vil¬ 
la***. 

1,503 

Total Reve¬ 
nue. 

251 


Now we regard this as the most desirable state of things. Tannnli, Rut- 
nogherry, ana Canara - stand at the other extremity. If the reports are to be 
truated, out of a total of 4,607 villages in the Konkan districts, yielding n 
groas revenue of 33 laca of rupees, only 293 villages, with about* two lacs 
of Revenue, represent the alienations. Canara has absolutely no alienation 
throughout her 1,000 villages, yielding a total revenue of 12 lacs. In these 
countries the dreams of the enthusiastic upholders of the State's monopoly of 
the soil are realized to their bitter extreme, for while the State permits no 
intermediate landlord. It exacts os an acknowledgment of its landlord rights, 
from one-half to two-thirds of tho gross produce from the miserable tillers, 
whom it oblig^with its irresponsible protection. 

We are here told that the State permits uo intermediate land¬ 
lord either inTannah, Rutnogherry, or Canara, hut itself exacts from 
u a-half to two-thirds of the gross produce from tho miserable 
u tillers whom it obliges with its irresponsible protection.” It is 
really a very serious question how far Government should permit 
the publication of such statements, without check or restraint of 
any kind. We do not, we confess, see that there would be the least 
hardship in compelling any journal, English or native, to publish a 
full and explicit withdrawal of statements so false and so calcu¬ 
lated to beget disaffection amongst the people, under penalty of 
suppression. In spite of the unprelfcented prosperity of the 
country, the notorious fact that our assessments are little more 
than nominal, and that under the Mahratta rule, the agricultural 
masses, high and low alike, endured tho severest and most capri¬ 
cious exactions, the people arc assured that the English rule has 
had a most 44 blighting influence” upon their fortunes, and that 
we have 44 destroyed for ever all chance amongst them of an in¬ 
dependent landed gentry.” Now this is either the tall, silly writ¬ 
ing of some half-educated boy from our Colleges, who has no 
knowledge of what he is writing about, or the disaffected 
utterance of some bitter demagogue who thinks he best shews his 
appreciation of the liberties secured to him under the 4 conquest* 
against which he rails, by libelling its author*. We have not the 
slightest wish to see the freedom of the press curtailed, but 
situated as we are in this country, the safety of allowing such 
writings to go unnoticed seems to us most questionable. The 
journalist, whether native or European, who adopts and propagates 
falsehoods so circumstantial and so mischievous, should we think 
be required to substantiate them, or to publish their full o^d com¬ 
plete recantation in terms dictated by the State itself, in the same 
columns in which the falsehood appears. That the present wholly 
unfettered condition of the press is the ultimate expression of all 
legislative wisdom upon the subject, we take the liberty to doubt. 


The following figures shows the quantity of cotton exported 
from the stations of the G. L P. Railway of the Central Provinces 
and^the Berars, for the season up to the week ending 0th January 

Total. 

41 Full-pressed.. .. .23,324 

Half .4.202 

Dokras „. 3,524 

Total bales of lbs. 400 each ... 31,050.-/W. 


The average prices realized at the Opium sales of the 4th 
instant in Calcutta were as follows:— 

Behar, New.Rs. 1,452 per chest. 

». Old. 1,890 „ 

Benares, New. 1,433 „ 

In addition to these quotations, we observe that 345 chests of 
what is called simply 4 Old opium' sold at an average price of Rs. 
1 , 120 . 

These prices are much abovo the averages of the last ten years, 
which have ranged from Rs. 938 in 1804-5 to Rs. 1,377 in 1868-9. 
As the Budget Estimate was framed upon an expectation of Rs. 
1,075 only, the actuals will not improbably come out better by 
£ 1,500,000 than the estimates.— la. 


The one thought, Hays the Indian Daily Ncw8, il that no direct 
taxution, however perfect it may ho in theory, can bo prac¬ 
tically enforced in India without grave injustice, ought to dis¬ 
enchant Indian statesmen of all such taxation for the fiit^e.” 
Our contemporary in strongly in favour of n tobnceo-tax, concern¬ 
ing which he says :—“ A tax on tobacco would he novel, but it seems 
to he the opinion of those who have studied the subject that 
nothing thut is likely to occur in the collection of such a tax could 
possibly create tho discontent which necessarily follows in the 
wake of the tax on income. A small duty, for instance, on the 
rotuil sale of tobacco, realised at the time of granting licenses to 
vendors, would return as large a yield as the income-tax, and pro¬ 
bably a larger, and would also—and this is its best recommen¬ 
dation—bring about no direct contact between iguorunt and help¬ 
less tax-payers and extortionate tax-gatherers.’*-— Id. 


Sir Ciiari.es Trf.vki.yan has renewed his protest against tho 
Indian income-tax, in ft letter to the London Times of 9th ult. 
lie writes :— 

“ Having felt the wannest interest in India since I was u hoy, and " 
still watching its progress with the same unflagging attention, I 
must again record my opinion that, the income-tax is, in an especial 
manner, unsuited to India, and that its continuance must alienate 
from us the great body of the people who remained faithful to-us 
during the Mutiny, and whose insurrection would cause even that 
frightful episode t-o he regarded as child’s play. I am also of opinion 
that this tax is unnecessary in the present state of the finances of India. 
If the Select Committee oil East India Finance succeeds in finally 
disposing of the question, it will do more than a national service.’* 
Wo do not suppose that anyone will longer insist that tho 
state of the finances is such as to make the tax necessary. The 
propriety of its continuance is suggested rather by the belief 
that some such tax upon tho rich is require* os a sort or coun¬ 
terpoise to the salt-tax upon the poor, than by the conviction that 
the Finance Minister rcully requires it. — Id. 


NOTES FROM CONTEMPORARIES- 


A CORRESPONDENT of tho Jubbulpore ^Chronicle tells us thai he 
has ascertained from personal enquiry of landholders in the 
Hoshun^abad district, that for land held by them in the adjoin¬ 
ing territories of Bhopal and Indore, they are allowed 22 to 30 
per cent, only of the net assets, for tho very same proprietary 
rights which are everywhere being settled by ourselves at 50. 
The same correspondent points out further, that in consequence 
of the lowness of the assessment 14 the sale value of land in 
Hoshungabad and Nureingpore is appreciably higher than it is 
in Jubbulpore.” The assessment does not represent, as is suppos¬ 
ed, half the profits, it being often less and sometimes more.— 
Indian Statesman . 


We have advices from Mr. Login as to the results of his cotton 
experiments on the Egyption system to 13th instant. He says, 
u my yield of cotton for the new field is already 462 lbs. of 
“ dean cotton per acre, and I hope to pick nearly 500 lbs. by tho 
“ end of thr season.” These results are really very extraordinary. 


The Secretary of State’s draft upon the Indian Treasury for 
payment of the Home Charges amounted during the last year to 
Its. 9,80,00,000. The drafts came forward regularly throughout 
the year at the rate of Rs. 4,000,000 by each mail, except by tho 
December ones, each of which brought a demand upon the Trea¬ 
sury for Rs. 5,000,000. The drafts were issued against tho three 
Treasuries in the following proportion :— 


Upon the Calcutta Treasury 
,, Bombay Treasury 
,, Madras Trcusury 


Rs. 7.88.20.0U0 
.. 1.76(90,000 
14,90(000 


Rs. 9,80,00,000 


The effect of this enormous drain upon the country is happily 
very largely counteracted by the immense tribute which Calcutta 
and Bombay contrive to levy upon China by the heavy export duty 
imposed upon opium. But for this compensation, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether these Home Charges could be borne by the coun- 

S r at all. Our heavy export duty upon opium is quite as real a 
bute upon the Chinese, as the Home Charges are upon India.— 


The Bombay Gazette points out that there has been a great 
want of wisdom shown in the construction of certain roads in 
Khandeish for employing the people who are in distress through 
the dearth. One of these roads, 22 miles long, from Parola to 
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Kujguuni, is said to be of very trifling utility, while to moke it, 
very fine crops had to be destroyed. The work, moreover, was 
g«.ne about in such a hurry, that the embankments were all but 
completed before it was found out that the ryot could not do the 
masonry work. 44 But not only did the Government sanction verj^i 
considerable expenditure on imperfect information, but they allow¬ 
ed the Khandeish Collector to be twice changed, besides permitting 
an interregnum for some time.” How, asks our contemporary, 

44 can a Collector who has never before seen the. district have that 
intimate knowledge, which is so necessary in the case of an 
impending famine of the country under his charge \ This is a 
fair instance of the ruinuous way in which the present system of 
• acting appoint men ts is carried out !’*— Id. 


A coitnKSPOXiu:NT, in noticing a recent article in this journal 
upon the grain trade of the country, casts considerable doubt upon 
the appropriateness of the quotations mude by us from the OHicial 
Price Lists of Bombay. lie says:— 

“ You quote the price of rice in Bombay at. Rb. f>-4 to Rb. 0-4 per 
maund (ol 82 lbs. ?) This mav bo the retail price, but the wholesale 
rate of the kinds chiefly used by natives, is from Ks. 7-2 to Rb. 8-12 
per bag of two nmutuls. Wheat is from Ks. 20 to Rs. 20-2 per candy 
of about 700 lbs. (nay 7* nmunda), or from Rs. B-."*-4 to Rb. 1-4-3 per 
luauml of 82 pounds, so that with hanging and railway charges, cartage 
and wastage, it does not cover for wheat, of which 1 have seen samples 
from Raiporo, that at present would not bring more than from Rs. 27 
to Rb. 20 in the Bombay market. The qualities and values of rice nro 
so various that it is difficult to say exactly anything nbout it. Some 
Raipore rice was valued here at from Rs. ti-12 it) Rb. 7 per bng or from 
Rs. 3-0 to Rs. 3-8 per maund, which (loop not quite cover the railway 
charges and cost of trnnsit, interest and waste to be allowed for. 

The official quotation# arc given in the maund (82 lbs.), but if 
tiny really represent the retail price, they should he given in so 
many “ seers per rupee."— Td. 


The Pioneer has collected tho following information on the 
important subject of the financial position of Franco :— 

The Hern e dee Deux Mondes gives a summary of the financial 
position of Franco ho far as this has boon produced by the late 
war. The receipts for 1870 should have been, according to tho 
budget estimate, £73,000,0^0; they roalizod hovvevor no more 
than £01,200,000; and tho income of 1871 was a little less. 
On tho other hand the expenditure in 1H70 amounted to no 
less than jtT3f> millions sterling, and that of 1871, after all pos¬ 
sible rectifications, cannot, wo are told, ho put at leas than 128 
millions. Tho deficit therefore — the regular deficit ho to 
say—on theso two years alone amounts to upwards of M0 mil¬ 
lions sterling. But this sum includes no part whatever of tho 
.£80,000,000 already actually paid as 2>art of the German indem¬ 
nity. How was this raised I Of courso by loan: as tho 
deficits of 1870 and 1871 had to he met by loan, in this way 
France has borrowed nearly 20t> millions since August 1870. 
But there are still £ 120,000,000 to he paid to Germany before 
tho 1st May 1874 ! There is still tho immense indemnity pro¬ 
mised to the departments which have suffered from the in- 
\ap'u>n! There is still the indemnity to the railroads, and 
other fcnovmous lidbilitios ! Altogether the first cost of tho 
war is moderately estimated at £300,000,000, with a perma¬ 
nent additional taxation of £24,000,000 per annum.— Id. 


Thk course of the Exchange throughout 1871 shows steady im¬ 
provement in the value of the rupee from the beginning to theVloae 
of the year. Tho lowest rates accepted in London for the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s drafts upon this country, were month by month as 
follows;— 

*. if. 


.Tumum.. 
Fcliriuiry 
March .. 


June. 

July . 4. 

Auguot. 

September .. ... 

Oetaber. 

No\ ember . 

Pecemlier ..... 


Apr 

Mai 


10 t 

i«4 

uj 

\i 

n ! 

it 1 

1 HI 


A rise of 6 per cent, in the value of the rupee was thus established 
by the close of the year. It is hArdly creditable we think to the 
bankers of India that none of them have yet given us a book upon 
the Indian Exchanges. The subject is no doubt intricate and 
difficult, hut it ought to have been mastered by some of these 
gentlemen long since, and made the subject of popular exposition. 
The late Mr. David McCulloch used to declare in his emtehetty 
way, that the courso of the Indian Exchanges was so arbitrary as 
to defy reduction to rule, but we should like to see the attempt 
made. Why does not some one of the young bankers of Bombay 
tAke hold of it ? Mr. Gtfochen became Secretary of State per saltum 
on the mere strength of his Theory of Exchanges. — Id. 


The Trade And Navigation returns of British India for the 
month of September 1871-72, and for the six months ending 80th 
September 1871-72, are now before us. From the General Sum¬ 
mary, we collate the following tables 


Total 


value of Ex- & 1869-70 .. 
porta (excluding-! 1870-71 ... 

trcaaure) . (1871-72 ... 

Total value of Im- ( lsrtfl-70 .. 
I»ortH (excluding J 1870-71 .. 
treasure). ( 1871-72 ... 

Net value of Im- ('' 
ported treasure, j 


September 1871. 

R*. 8,08,50,896 
., 9,84,24,689 
„ 8,81,84,814 
2,98,67,543 
2.71,09.122 
„ 2,83,32,092 
„ 1,00,27,337 
„ 37,28,614 

„ 33,15,112 


Six months ending 
mh Sept. 1871. 

. Rs. 28,22.26,184 
.. „ 29,75,93,468 
,. „ 28,82,27.443 
. „ 15,47,28,111 

. „ 16,91,44,198 
. „ 14,82,85,426 

. „ 6,60,05.925 

. ., 1,61,91,027 

. „ 1.36,18.148 


The effect of Iho Home Charges is seen in a very striking way 
in these figures. It will be seen that the imports of the country 
during tho last six months have amounted to little more than half 
tho value of the exports :— 

Total Exports, April to Sept. 1871. Hu. 29,82,27,443 

Imports Mn rhuntii.se . Kb. 14,82,85,426 

7'intsurr . „ 1,36,18,149 

-Rs. 18^,03,375 

This immense deficit is somewhat modified however by tho fact 
that nearly two millions of enfaced paper were remitted* to India 
during the period, reducing the apparent deficit to about 
£11,600,000 sterling. 

This subject is so important and requires to be treated with so 
much care, that we shall probably recur to it in an early issue.— Id . 


A < uHiiK&poNUENT °f the Jubbulpore Chronicle affirms that 
some modification of the Mundlali settlement is contemplated,, 
as well as a revision of the Nimar assessments. He adds that 
41 if Mr. Knight had only written iji time, it is probable that 
“ the settlements of otheAdistricts would ulso have been over- 
“ hauled.” Our attention was first directed to these settlements 
by Dir. JYchlor, the present Acting Commissioner of Nagpore, 
who wrote sevennl very valuable articles upon the subject in the 
Times of India towards the end of 1808. The importance of the 
disclosures mude by Mr. Redder was very vividly apprehended 
by us, and we tynik an curly opportunity of enforcing our 
( on\ ictions upon the subject in the Economist. We insisted that 
u great and needless sacrifice of revenue had been made in the 
Central Provinces, and this is now generally admitted ; but wo 
very soon found, that a tendency to under-assess, was a general 
feature of all the settlement proceedings of the time. We are 
as far as any of our opponents can possibly l»e from wishing to 
see the land unduly burdened ; but the settlement of tho revenue 
to he got therefrom for a generation of years is a step of immense 
consequence when we hear in mind that it is to the Land we 
must look for tho means to meet the immense expenditure being 
made upon Public Works in all parts of the country. It was 
the failure of the Supreme Government to show any discernment 
of the connection between the two things that made us insist 
with so much earnestness upon the subject, as the financial 
question of our times. We were too late to influence matters 
much in the Central Provinces, but have happily been in time to 
arrest flie tendency in Bombay, the N. W. Provinces, the Punjab, 
and elsewhere to the same error.— Id. 


One of our local contemporaries affirms that if 44 the members 
44 of the Viceregal Council would give up their own abstract ideas 
44 about taxation and be at the trouble to ascertain facts, they 
44 might perhaps discover that neither t\o salt duty nor the land 
44 tax is so chebrfullv aquiesced in by the people as the tenor of 
44 official reports would lead the world to believe.” 

As to the salt duty, wc remark that not one man out of a thou* 
sand in the country knows even of its existence, except in the 
neighbourhood of the Customs Frontier Lines. All that can be 
truthfully said as to the readiness of the people to pay the land 
revenue is all that could reasonably be wished in such a matter. 
They recognize fully the right of the State to share with them in 
the produce of their fields, but as they are human they are glad to 
get the State share fixed at as low a rate as they can. The sugges* 
tion that the land revenue is unpopular, or that it excites disaffec¬ 
tion is untrue within the knowledge of every man in the adminiar 
tration of the country. 

The same contemporary cherishes the hope that 14 Sir Richard 
44 Temple, having at last a prosperous financial year to report 
44 upon, will at least endeavour to turn his good fortune to the nest 
44 account by reducing the burdens of the over-taxed poor) instead 
44 of gratifying the selfishness of the rich, and that the tax on the 
44 incomes of well-to-do traders and professional men may toe 
44 maintained and the salt duty reduced to the lowest limit that 
44 the state of the finances will allow.” 

Upon this the Indian Examiner remarks—" There could 
“ be no fairer tax than an equitably assessed and equitably re- 
41 alized income-tax; but to equitably cess and Tealize such a tax 
44 has been found practically impossible in even the most advanced 
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/ country in the world. The unfitness and impolicy of the tax 
‘ in this country may be summed up in a single phrase :— 

A foreign or non-homogeneous Government mag not prudently 
resort to direct taxation? 

Our contemporary states a great truth very forcibly in tlieso 
words. If the income-tax is to De retained at all, it should bo rou¬ 
tined to the really wealthy classes of the country, who are compnnt- 
tively few in number and too powerful to be at thq mercy of the 
tax collector.— Id. 


A late number of the Oudh Excelsior contains a valuable 
article on the traffic rates of the East India Railway. The Writer 
points out that the rate for the transport of grain is one-fifth of h 
pie per ra&und per mile for distances of 300 miles and upwards 
and for a freight of notless than 140maunds. lteduciug these figures 
to their equivalents in English currency and weights, the grain 
rates of the E. I. Railway for long distances and for quantities not 
less than 5 tons (140 maunds) are thus pics 5*4 or 0’04cf., or a 
little more tha^f ft half-penny per ton per mile. This rate is very 
little over 1-lOtli of a penny per English quarter per mile, or fifty 
nonce (4a, 2d) per quarter for a distance of live hundred miles. 1 
Now we can remember well when wheat was soiling at Jubbulpnre ,* 
at twelve shillings the quarter, and had cheap transport been pro- I 
curable in those days, Jubbulpoie wheat-might have boon laid ' 
down at Bombay for shipment to Europe, at about 17*. the 
quarter! Tho Excelsior appears to prove, that under the conditions 
named, the East Indian Railway can really carry at these rates 1 
without loss. It says :— ‘ j 

“ The cost of working a locomotive engine, including fuel, wear nnd tear I 
&<\, has boon very carefully calculated at Km. 4 a mile, or Km. 1,1100 for 3O0 
milcM : add throe days’pay’for one 1st guard Ks. 15, for one 2nd guard J<s. 

10, brakesman 1U. It, telegraph messages between 3l> Htntionn at 11 each, Km. 
100. To this odd the pr<»i»ortional pay of 3d ration mnsters, goodM clerks, 
platform assistants, carriage exuminers, stonvkcepers, tniflta Miiperinteiidents 
ami their establishments, engineers, plate-bivers and their gangs, with 
numerous other expenses too numerous to detail, at Km. 300, which Im consider¬ 
ably less than the truth, and we have a balance of Km. Ill as profit or ‘012 
of a pie per maund per mile. Lower the rate to one-sixth of a pie per 
maund per mile, and it will be seen tluit the grain would be carried ill 
a dead loss to the Coni(Miuy, and this in a difference of„ only one-thirtieth 
of a pie. 

“When tho distance Is less than 300 miles, and the consignments under 
140 maunds, it will not ]«iy to carry at less than one-third of a pie per 
maund per mile, because greater expense is incurred in extra shunting, eon- 
sequent detention of trains involving waste of fuel, while the waggons are 
scattered over the line and remain idle, or wander up and flown for davs 
together looking for a loud. Hence we consider, tliat with regard to the 
grain rales, the East Indian Kailway tariff lias been excellently framed and 
no reduction could possibly be made without the Company’ working at a 
loss.” 

If these figures may really be trusted, and they seem to bo reli¬ 
able, and the Company can carry grain without loss at little more 
than a half-penny per ton per mile, and the other railways of the 
country should find themselves able to do so too, the price of food 
in Western India ought to fall heavily at no distant date. We 
should be very glad to hear something from Mr. Cornier, tho very 
able Traffic Manager of the G. 1. P. llailwav, upon this subject, 

— fd. ‘ • 


THE INCOME-TAX. 


REPLY OP THE 27. W. V. GOVERNMENT TO THE CENSURE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


From C. A. Elliott,Esq,, Officiating Secretary to Government, North- 
Western Provinces ; to A, Colvin, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, North-Western Provinces , dated Allahabad, the \§th 
November 1871,— No. 108-4 of 1871. 

SiR,~~In calling the attention of the Board to the orders of 
the Government of India, No. 4708, dated the 25th October, 
on the administration of the Income-tax in those provinces, I 
am to add the following remarks :—Throughout the discussion, 
tho District Officers, the Commissioners, the Board, and tho 
Lieutenant-Governor himself have dwelt muoh on the liability, 
to corruption of the lower agencies through whom the Assessors 
have to work. And I am to express His Honors solicitude that 
tho occasion may not pass away without some tangible advan¬ 
tage being derived, as well from these admissions as from the 
strictures of the^Government of India upon them. The selec¬ 
tion of Assessors is already confined to a rank above that of 
tehsildar. The prohibition theretbro against assessments being 
made by any officer below the rank of tehsildar, announced in 
paragraph 18 of the orders of the Government of India, will not 
a fleet these provinces. The present arrangement is already 
much within the limit there enjoined. But the difficulty still 
remains that the Assessor having for the most part no personal 
knowledge of profits and incomes, is forced to make reference to 
some one who has and it is obvious that the higher the rank of 
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the Assessor, the more he is removed from personal acquaintauo 
l with theiudividuals to be assessed and tlieir income, and the 
• more ho must lean upon the knowledge or local insvestimation of 
! others. This is the crucial difficulty, and it must be grappled with. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, after gravely and anxiously consider¬ 
ing the subject, has (with the exco0ion noticed in the following 
i paragraph) fulled to think of any change that could be made with 
advantage in the agency or system. After all, it is only by 
vigilance of control on the part of the Collector, by tho personal 
inquiries of his staff of Assistants in tlieir wintor tours, and by 
continual cautioning and encouragement of the tehsildars, that, 
so far as His Honor sees, tho Abuses to which the tax is wo 
liable cim bo reduced to a minimum. It might perhaps do 
good strictly to prohibit tho preparation of any lists by an officer 
[ of lower grade than a tehsildar, and the tohsildar might be i»- 
1 structed to compile his lists from tho oral statements of those 
whom ho must inquire from and consult. The Lieutenant-Go- 
j vernor looks to District Officers to redouble thoir efforts and their 
vigilance, so that there shall be no opportunity given, that can 
jKissibly be avoided, for tho interposition of underlings. The 
raising of tho limit of taxable profits will groatly strengthen 
1 tho hands of the District Officers and tlieir wtafb His Honor 
I will also look to ('oimnissioners to make it more than ever their 
I duty to sec that no exertion is spared for this end. And tho 
Lieutenant-Governor neod not add that lie has the fullest confi¬ 
dence that the members of the Board themselves will loyully and 
earnestly aid tho Government in carrying out those views. A 
opy of tho reply, which I have been directed to submit to tho 
Government of India, in reply to tho despatch, is enclosed, in 
order that the Board may be the more fully in possession of the 
Lieutenant-Governor's views on the questions that have been 
under discussion 


From 0. A. Elliott, Fag., Officiating Secretary to Government, 
North-Western Provinces, to R. B. Chapman, Esq., Secretary 
to Government of Inditt, Financial Department,dated Allahabad 
the 1 (>77/ Nocembtr 1871,— No. 1O0A of 1871. 

Sin,— Having laid before His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
your letter, No. 1708, dated the 25th October, I am instructed 
to forward the copy of orders issued in pursuance of those orders 
to the Board of Revenue. His Excellency-iu-Oouneil cannot be 
more solicitous than the Lieutenant-Govornor himself is that 
the evils and abuses to which tho assessment of tho Iucome-tax 
is found to bo so liable should be restricted mid obviated to the 
utmost possible degree. The limitation however enjoined in 
your Lltn paragraph, viz., that assessments shall not be uiado 
by any officer below the grade of tohsildar, will not benefit these 
provinces; for (ns liis Excelleucy-iii-C'ouiicil was probably not 
aware) the power of making assessments is already confined in 
theso provinces to grades of officers higher in rank than that of 
tehsildar. But the Lieutenant-Governor has not the least 
thought to improve the occasion by directing attention to tho 
urgent need of vigiluuco and caution in the investigations which 
must precede assessment by those superior officers. It is in these 
inquiries, and in the necessary reference to those possessing local 
ana personal knowledge of the inhabitants, the great mass of 
whom are beyond the personal knowledge of the Assessors/ be¬ 
yond even that of the tohsildar. that abuses and corruption aro 
most liable to occur. And His Honor trusts that tlio views 
enjoined upon tho Board in paragraphs 5 and (i of my des¬ 
patch will meet tho approval of liis Excellency-in-Council. 

The Governor-General-in-Council lias been pleased to contrast 
tho administration of the Income-tax as reported in 1801, with 
the stato of things now existing, and to attribute the deteriora¬ 
tion to laxity of control under the present Government. His 
Honor submits that it would have been reasonable—perhaps 
only just—to have considered whether causes may not have 
boon an work other than want of effective supervision, before 
assuming and publishing to tho whole of India, tho imputation 
against tlio Government of a lax control. An implied contrast 
is drawn in your despatch between the administration of SirG. 
Edmonstone in rewpeot of the Income-tax and that of Sir William 
Muir. His Honor would not venture to place his administration 
in competition with'the Government of that most eminent and 
lamented statesman. Fortunately, moreover, no such necessity 
exists. For, as remarked by his Excellcncy-in-Council, the pre¬ 
sent Lieutenant-Governor was the Member of the Board, 
through whose agency alone Sir G. Eduionstouo worked tho 
Income-tax, and in whoso labours he reposed a generous and 
implicit confidence. The present Lieutenant-Governor, as Mem- 
bar of the Board of Revenue, not only had occasion then in con¬ 
junction with liis colleague, the late M i\ Rowland Money, to carry 
out tho instructions of the Government, both as to the agency 
mid tlio modus opera adi of assessment, but also on his cir¬ 
cuits had the opportunity of closely watching the results. He 
has had similar opportunities in his annual tours as Lieutenant- 
Governor (which nave reached to every district in those provin¬ 
ces, excepting Bumllekuud and the Jhansio division) of watching 
the present system, and he is able from personal knowledge to 
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say that thcro were no precautions enjoined in 1801 which 
are not now enjoined, anti that there is not any lower 
agency now made uho of that v as not tlion employed.. Nor 
is Ilis Honor conscious that there is any falling off in tho 
care or vigilance of tho District Officers and their staff. On tho 
contrary, profiting by the experience of the past, there have not 
been wanting intelligent ofid earnest endeavours to introduco 
irnproveincuts in the system. The Lieutenant-Governor can¬ 
not say that any of these have proved of much efficiency ; but 
lie conceives that this arises from the nature of the tax, and 
not from any lack of zeal and ability m the officers of Govern¬ 
ment. There are many possible causes of the growing unpopu¬ 
larity of the Income-tax. When first it was introduced it was 
regarded as a War-tax, the inevitable result of the disorganiza¬ 
tion of 1857-58, and was no doubt, as such expected to be only ( 
temporary. Its subsequent discontinuance must, have confirm- | 
ed the idea ; and feeling that its re-ini position betokens tho j 
intention of a permanent imposition, may have added to the j 
impatience and dislike with which it is now regarded. More- . 
over, the frequent changes, and especially the sudden doubling ' 
of tho assessments, on one occasion in the very middle of the j 
year, have induced a feeling of uncertainty. It it not as in 
England, where tho occasion and necessity for mu h sudden ' 
measures can, by means of the public press, be made known fully i 
and immediately throughout the land. Here, as 11 is Honor 
explained in my former despatch, it is quite beyond the ability | 
of the Government ugency to make known! he causes of such 
changes beyond the most limited circle, or to explain them at 
all to the vast masses of the population. The first intimation 
is the rude demand of the tehsildurs peon ; and it can easily be i 
conceived what power is thus put into the hands of the subonli- I 
nrtte establishment, and what dissatisfaction any such unexplain- j 
ed and seemingly arbitrary enhancement must spread abroad, j 
It is also certain that as tho people become familiar with the 
working of the tax, they have learned tho comparative helpless¬ 
ness of tho officers of Government in the ascertainment of real 
income and the cheeking of evasion ; and antagonism has thus 
grown up between the people and the Govornment Assessors, 
which has nob tended to the popularity of the measure. For 
tho same reason, their experience of the vagueness of the grounds 
wo kavo to go upon, has no doubt emboldened through whom 
tho Assessors are obliged to make their investigations, to profit 
by our ignorance. It is not surprising that people so venal in 
their habit* should rapidly become mole practised adepts in 
corruption, and should be able year by year to turn the oppor¬ 
tunity to better account. The Lieutenant-Governor does not 
say that these are all the causes ; he merely puts them forward 
as probable causes. Ho was called upon to state facts, and he 
dicl so to the host, of his ability. The causes must he matter for 
speculation. A reflection is made upon the Hoard and Govern¬ 
ment for passing without animadversion, “ tlje confessions of i 
wide-spread mal-admini at ration made by subordinate Jitnenuu j 
Officers.” His Honor was not aware that any such confession ! 
had been made, and ho may ho permitted to express the hope j 
that if any “ maladministration ” had como to his notice, i 
whethor confessed or not, it would have met with appropriate ! 
ceusuro and punishment. Certainly in the few cases of corrup- | 
tiou which have come to light against subordinate Government 
officials, immediate punishment has followed ; but indiscrimi¬ 
nate uninuuLcrsion would do more harm than good. The * 
Lieutenant-Governor, as before submitted, though giving tho j 
subject his best attention, and endeavouring when in his circuits ! 
to ascertain the causes of discontent, has nowhere found reason • 
to attribute it to lack of zeal or judgment, on the part of the 
local officers. Tho local inquiries instituted by the Government j 
and the Board have altogether failed to bring out any evidence j 
of mal-admiiiistration. Jlis Honor would submit that animad¬ 
version under such circumstances would have been out of placo; 
for to produce salutary results animadversion must, be based on 
some distinct ground or presumption of error or laxity. It is 
perhaps not of material eon sequence, ImL the " miscalculation” 
entered in paragraph 2 of your letter, is nyt. apparent. The 
tax-payers are all presumably beads of families, and comparing 
them with all other heads of families in the firovmco, one person 
was assessed in 80, or 1*25 per cent, or nearly four in 300—the 
figure stated in my letter of tho lfith May. It must be rcnieni- 
bored moroovoi that to single out those four persons in 3i>0 
the inquiry must bo made into tho circumstances of a very \ 
much larger number. In conclusion, I am to assure llis Excel- i 
loncy the Govonior-Uencral-iu-Cmmcil, that every exertion i 
will bo redoubled to reduce tho occasions of discontent and tile j 
opportunities for corruption ; and the Lieutenant-Governor is 
happy to think that the raising of the limit to Rs. 750 gives the 
prospect of the redoubled efforts thus made being crowned with 
far greater success than hitherto has been found possible. 


From A. B. Chapman, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India , 

Financial Department; to the Officiating Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of the North- Western rrovincee,—Fort William , VM 
December 1871. 

Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
No. 100A., dated 10th November, with copy of the instructions 
issued by the Government of the North-Western Provinces, to the 
Board of Revenue, with reference to the Resolution by tho Go¬ 
vernment of India. No. 4708, dated 25tli October, upon the subject 
of the administration ol' the Income-tax. There has been a mis¬ 
apprehension of the. meaning of the 13th paragraph of the Reso¬ 
lution of the Government of India, Therein it is laid down posi¬ 
tively that no assessment to Inoonic-tax is to be made by officers 
bclowethc grade of Tchsildar.—The North-Western Provinces’ Go¬ 
vernment ivjoin that this prohibition will not apply, because already 
by law each assessment must be made by the Collector. This is 
so far true. But the real substance of the previous representation, 
in the apprehension of the Government of India, was this, that 
although nominally the Collector was the officer to make the as¬ 
sessment, yet, virtually and really, the inquiries for Assessment,— 
in fact the real business of assessing,—fell into the hands of inferior 
officials. This in effect was stated in various forms of, expression by 
many officers. Now it. was this which the Government of India 
meant, and still means, distinctly to prohibit in the 13th paragraph 
of the Resolution. The Governor-General-in-Couucil is therefore 
not satisfied that the* instructions contained in paragraphs 3rd 
and f»tli of your let ter to the Board of Revenue, No. 108A, dated 
loth November, will sufficiently meet the evils which were so 
forcibly represented in your previous IclLcr, and the papers which 
accompanied it. No inquiries i for the purpose of assessment should be 
made by any officer below the rank of Tchsildar. The Tchsildar, 
in whu.se jurisdiction any assessment is to be made, or some superior 
officer, must, himself in person, visit the place where the person be¬ 
lie veil to be liable to assessment resides, and their conduct personally 
the necessary investigations. As pointed out in my pi-cvious letter, 
the rule of proportion applicable to agricultural incomes reduces 
this work within very practicable limits. Tn the Resolution by the 
Government of India it was remarked that the civil officers had 
confessed the existence of evils of magnitude, and of wide-spread 
mal-ndministratiou. The Local Government now seems to doubt 
whether such a confession was actually made. But the Government 
of India must still consider that when district officers declared that 
the assessment and collection of the lax had been practically left in 
mauy places to inferior officials not fitted from their position for 
such duties, in consequence of which oppression was alleged to 
arise, the existence of these evils and of this mal-administration was 
really confessed. The Government of India would not perhaps 
originally have noticed the miscalculation referred to in your 12th 
paragraph, had the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
not grounded upon it a charge of error against tho Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. Tin: Supreme Government has stated incidentally that “the 
tax was paid by only about 1 in every .’MM) of the population.” 

Vou wrote, in flic passage quoted in the Resolution—“Tho total 
ihiiuImt of persons assessed to the tax was 1*25 of the total popula¬ 
tion* or nearly I in 300, not 1 in 300, as lias been erroneously 
stated.” 

It is now explained that the Government of the Nortli-Wcstcm 
Provinces meant to say that the assessment fell upon 125 per cent, 
not of the total population, but of the heads of families iti the North- 
Western Provinces. The Government of India cannot however ad¬ 
mit that “ the total population” and “ heads of families,” arc con¬ 
vertible terms, or that, it would be a proper deduction from tho fact 
that the assessment fell upon 1*25 per cent, of the heads of families in 
the North-Western Provinces, that it was cnoucous to slate that tho 
tax was paid by only about 1 in every 3(X) of the population, Iu 
conclusion, tic: Governor-Gcucral-in-C'ouncil entirely accepts the 
assurance gh cii by the Local Government that everything possible 
shall be done to reduce tho occasions of discontent and the opportuni¬ 
ties for corruption. His Kxeellency-in-Couucil trusts that the antici¬ 
pations expressed by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will lie ful¬ 
filled, mul that the efforts of the officers entrusted with the admini¬ 
strations of the tax will be crowned with far greater success thuu 
has hitherto been found possible. 


G[ IUiENCY and banking. 


thp r:\ou8K dank act. 

Iv spite of all that has been written upon the laws which should 
regulate the currency of a nation, and tlio positive and dogmatic 
teachings which abound upon the subject, it is involved iu dark¬ 
ness and confusion to this hour. Thus nothing is more common 
Ilian to hear the English Bank Act praised for its simplicity, and 
Sir Robert Peels currency arrangements of 1810 and 1844 declared 
to be unininoiirlmfile. And yet the Act, instead of being the sitti- 
plo affair that it is popularly believed to be, is au exceedingly arti¬ 
ficial and elaborate piece of legislation, and to it, as we havo long 
been convinced, does the country owe the great monetary convul¬ 
sions which have now become periodic in tho commercial w*orld. 
The weight of authority by which the Act is sustained, is the real 
cause of the deference which is so comtnonly expressed for its 
provisions. Does not Mr. Gladstone uphold it, and Mr. Goschen, 
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and the Twits, and the Economist f How then should the mere 
merchant, who has so little acquaintance with political economy, j 
or the science of Exchange, presume to differ from authorities so j 
great P. It certainly does seem to him perhaps, that it was the j 
impossibility of obtaining the accommodation to which his balance- 
sheet entitled him, that compelled him in 1857 or 180(3 to sacrifice I 
half his fortune to surmount the crisis, but lie settles down into ! 
the belief that the loss was simply his misfortune, and that to im- J 
peach the Currency Law of the country as its occasion, is impossi- ! 
blc, while such authorities as Mr. Gladstone andMr. Gosclien declare ! 
that law to be an expression of the highest wisdom. 

Now we have given close attention to this subject for twenty 
years, and the result of our study is the full conviction that the 
English Bank Act is one of the most unhappy pieces of legislation 
that ever found its way into the Statute Book of a civilized ! 
people. And we are anxious to spread this conviction in India. , 
For young and uninfluential as many of the European merchants j 
and tankers of India at present are, they contain within their 
ranks the future leaders of tlio great mercantile communities of 
Europe. We have probably amongst us at this moment in embryo 
the future Governor of the Bank or England itself ; at all events, | 
the men who twenty years hence will form the mercantile opinion 
of London, Manchester, Glasgow, Havre, Hamburg and Baris. 
And we want to excite the attention of these gentlemen, and to 
interest them in what we believe to be by f;u the most important 
question of our times in commercial matters—the great question 
of currency reform. We are entitled perhaps to assert some claim 
upon their attention, for it is given to few men to change tlio 
whole course of popidar and governmental thought and conviction 
upon more than one great economic question of their times. Tho 
highest authorities were once arrayed against us upon these ques¬ 
tions, as they now are though happily by no means unanimously, 
upon the currency question. We snail best accomplish our purpose 
perhaps in this opening article by directing attention to a single 
point of tho Bank Act in proof of our statement,—that in spite 
of its apparent simplicity, the Bill is really a most elaborate and 
far-reaching piece of legislation. 

Everyone, we suppose, knows that tho Act disallows the 
circulation of notes in the country of a lower denomination than 
£5. Now this is a provision that certainly seems exceedingly 
harmless and simple, and yet has, as we shall presently shew, the 
most unlooked for and weighty results. The one pound note is a 
for more convenient currency than the sovereign^ while its use is 
forbidden to Englishmen, and the sole reason of its prohibition is 
the presumod ease with which such notes are forged. That the 
presumption is false is proved conclusively by the experience of 
every people that have used notes of a low denomination. Tlio 
danger is purely fanciful, and the currency of England might be 
changed to £1 notes, instead of the sovereign, with nothing hut 
advantage to all interests in the country. Now mark wlmt tlio 
effect of such a change would he upon the currency and the 
Bank of England. Tho note is so enormously superior to the sove¬ 
reign os an instrument of small change, that an issue of £1 notes 
would at once send all the gold of the country into the coffers of 
the Bank of England. For it is not the commerce of the country, 
but its retail trade that requires and absorbs such vast quantities 
of gold. It is the private purse, and the till, and the secret hoard, 
that holds the .£1)0,000,000 to £120,000,000 of gold floating in the 
currency. An issue therefore of £1 notes would, within three 
months, send the Bank reserve of gold up from its preseiH limit 
of £10,000,000 or £20,000,000 sterling, to seventy, eight, or ninety 
millions, while a run upon the Bank for such notes would lib sim¬ 
ply impossible. Observe now the changed condition of the Bank 
under such circumstances, towards the question of the foreign 
exchanges. The gold which the Bank now holds is simply the 
small substratum of metal upon which the mercantile carrnie// of 
the country rests, and it has been reduced to the lowest limit by 
the use of cheques, bills, promissory notes, and other instruments 
of credit, floating in the commercial world to the extent as is 
estimated of about £400,000,000 sterling. Not five pounds of this 
vast amount of commercial currency is rdal money, is legal tender, 
while like a vast inverted pyramid it reels upon the narrow apex of 
the few millions of gold—tne only money English law recognizes— 
lying in tho Bank of England. 

Tho moment this vast pyramid of credit shews tlio slightest 
instability, every eye is directed with intense anxiety to the apex 
of gold upon which it rests, and the least narrowing of the apex 
by a foreign demand for two or three millions of the gold of which 
it consists, calls for an immediate council in the Bank parlour, and 
creates potential panic in every market of the countiy. Observe 
then the profouna folly of not widening this apex, by drawing 
into the Bank coffers, in exchange for £1 notes—for which there 
can be no run—the vast supply of gold now clinking in the tills 
or wearing holes in the pockets of the people. The pound note 
will serve their wants far better than the gold, with great econo¬ 
mic saving in wear and tear, while, the presence of these seventy 
or eighty millions of gold in the Bank coffers would make panic 
a simple impossibility.. A drain, as it is called,, of three or four 
millions of gold for rectifying the foreign exchanges of the countiy, 
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which now excites profound alarm—the whole stock of the Bank 
being perhaps but £10,000,000 or £15,000,000—would pass un- 
noticea were the Bank reserve seventy or eighty millions. Nothing 
but a run of £l notes upon the Bank could materially reduce this 
reserve, while every commercial note (os wo may call notes of 
£5 and upwards) might be presented and paid without a moment's 
uneasiness to any one. 

Tims this very simple Actios the Times, and Economist, and the 
authorities call it, by forbiddlhg the uso of one pound notes in the 
country, prohibits tho very thing required to give stability and 
confidence to our commercial currtncy—a large reserve of gold 
that neither foreign demand nor Home panic could possibly affect. 
And yet the authorities have never discerned this matter. It is 
the fact that though we have studied the question for twenty 
veal’s, we have never once seen this most obvious effect of the Act 
noticed by any writer whatever. We stop here to-day, but hope 
that we may liavo succeeded in interesting some of our readers 
in the subject, which we shall gladly discuss with them as we go 
along, if they will address us upon it. Great discoveries are often 
found to be simplicity itself when once made .—Indian Statesman. 


INCIDENCE OF TAXATION IN ENGLAND. 


(BY MR. DUDLEY DAXTER.) 

I HAVE framed three estimates, which I think worthy of Botnc 
reliance, concerning families supposed to expend in the year 40 L, 85/., 
and 500/., respectively. 

Each family is supposed to consist of man and wife, one child over 
ten years of age, and one under that age, this being the family which 
most nearly represents the average composition of tlw population. 
Their consumption is taken equal to that of 3] adults. The family 
expending 500/. a year is supposed to include also three adult ser¬ 
vants, making altogether (>J adults. 

The consumption of necessaries in the families of the )K>ojrest class 
is taken from Dr. Edward Smith's ■ Report to the 1’oor Law Board 
on the Dietary of \\ orklmuscs ' (20th Annual iteport of Poor Law 
Board, 18(18, p. (12), I>ut as Dr. Smith has given no information con¬ 
cerning the earnings of the families, I have assumed them, after 
comparing information concerning the various rates, at 15#. a week. 

Tn framing the estimate concerning an artisan's family, I have l>een 
assisted l>y information gathered from 4M families in Manchester, 
partly procured by minute jHirsonal inquiry, and partly through tho 
aid of some large employers of labour. 

1 have met with little success in endeavouring to obtain direct 
information from more wealthy families, and their consumption of 
necessaries is assumed from somewhat narrow data. As however 
the whole of the taxes on necessaries paid by a family spending 50U/. 
ft year or more is less than 1 per cent, of the income, no great iu- 
accuracy can have been committed, and many of the larger items, 
such as income-tax, liousc-tax, local rates, &c., can be estimated on 
very simple data. 

In calculating the duty paid, I have considered it indispensable to 
make an allowance for the interest and profit which dealers will 
receive upon the amount of the tax. (ircut stress has been laid upon 
this element of the question in many writings, and I have endea¬ 
voured to be on the sale side by taking it at 20 per cent. 

I have considered that licenses required for the sale of tea, coffee, 
beer, wine, See., are always paid for ultimately by the consumers of 
the articles, and 1 have calculated the effect by adding the license 
duty to the customs or excise duty, and ascertaining tho add-on to 
the customs or excise duty which would have been equivalent to 
the license duty. The rates of duty thus arrived at arc as follows:— 

Flour —4 Jt/. per owl., with profit 5*4r/. ; but as only half the corn 
consumed is supposed toJ>c raised in price by the duty, the average 
effect of tho duty is 2‘7d., which is the rate employed. 

Tin —(>r/. per lb. Effect of licenses, lod, per lb. Total 6’ 15c/,, with 
profit 7’4 d. per lb. 

Coffee —4 d. per lb. License included in tea, with profit 4’8 per lb. 
Sift/ar .—Average rate of duty 0#. Gd. per cwt., or just Id. per lb. 
with’ profit i‘2d. per lb. 

Fruits —7#. per cwt.., or %d. per lb., or with profit *1 )d. per lb. 
liar —The effect of the malt duty amounts to about \d, per quart. 
(Select Committee on the malt-tax, 18(58, query 3347). Effect of the 
license duties JL‘2(k& per quart. Total with profit fj<7. per quart. 

lVinr —Strong 2#.%5f/.. per gall. With ticcuse 2#. 9rf., with profit 
Ms. 3J#/. per gall. Weak wine 1#., license included in strong wine. 
AVith profit I3’2c/. per*gall. 

Spirit# — Duty, 10#. '2d. per gall* Effect of licenses od. Profit 2s, 
2d. Total, 12#. lh/. per gull. 

Tobacco .— Average duty as imported, 3#. 4c?. per lb. Effect of 
licenses inconsiderable ( — \d. per lb.) ; with profit, 4#, per lb. 

The income-tax is calculated at od. in 1/.. the average of the four 
last years. 

The rent is taken at oue-eiglith pari of the income, and the rate¬ 
able value at six-sevenths of the rent, that being the average propor¬ 
tion betweeu rateable value and rental in England and Wales. 
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Family of SJ adult* expending 15#. weekly, or (say) 40/. a year 


■ 

Pur Adult 

Family In 


Per Cent. 


per Week. 

j Year. 

1 

Tax. 

Income. 




£ s. d. 


Flour. 

12 Dim. 

20 owt. 

0 4 6 

-66 

Tsa. 

i oz. 

AJIhti. 

0 8 6 

-44 

Coffee. 



— 

— 


* lb. | 

F 91 lbs. 

0 0 0 

M2 

Fruit.1 


" 

— 

— 




0 17 0 

2-1 

Rent 2a weekly, W. 4r. yearly. 

Rateable value 1*. P $</.\ 



weekly, it, it. yearly at 4*. tw. in the pound, rate.) 

1 0 0 

2-5 

Beer, 1 quart per day. 



1 0 4 

2‘J | 

Tobacco, 0 lbs. In tbe year. 



1 4 0 

8-0 1 

I 

Total distributed Taxation. 


4 1 4 

10-1 j 


Family of 3J adults expending 33#. weekly, or (say) 85/. a year :— 



Fciffifldult * Family in 
per Week, i Year. 

1 

Tax. 

| 

Per Cent. 

upon 

Income. 

Flour. 

Tea. 

Coffee . 

Sugar . 

Fruits . 

10 lbs. loiewt. 

1 oz. Ill 11*. 

1 ' lift „ 

l lb. 137 „ 

— 10 „ 

£ #. d. \ 

0 8 h 

0 7 1 

0 4 6 

0 1.1 8 

0 0 9 

■if 

26 

-HO 

■0.7 

Rent 4*. weekly, 10#. M. yoarly. Rateable value 3*. .V. ) 
weekly, 61.18#. id. yearly, at is. 6 d. In the pound.j 

1 0 8 J 

2 0 0 

1-7 

2 1 

Deer, 1 quart pur day. 

Spirits, 2 gallons In the year. 

Tobacco, 6 lbs. In the year. 


1 0 4 

1 0 6 

1 4 0 

1-2 

1-6 

1-4 

Total Stimulant*. 


8 !• 10 

4-1 


6 10 6 




Family of 6J adults expending COO/, a jour :— 




! i 

Per Adult ; Family in 1 
per Week. Year. j 

Tut 

l’er Cent. 

upon 

Income. 

Flour. 1 

7 llw j 21 i:w t j 

£ s. d 

O 4 0 

■o.» 

Tea . 1 

'Ik o?.h. i 62 Un 1 

l 12 0 

■32 

Cofloe . 1 

11 ' 26 „ j 

o )o 5 

•10 

Sugar . 1 

1 lb. i 338 „ ; 

1 18 !• 

■31 

Fruits . 

1 ■“ 1 20 „ 

I 0 1 O 

•02 

Rent 63/. a year. Rateable value, 54/. at 3s-. fid. in 1/ . 

! 4 2 11 

9 it 0 

1 

1 

H 

Income Tux, fit/, in 1/ . 

House Duty, Qd. In 1/ . 


10 8 4 

2-1 


2 7 8 

.0 

Insurance, Is. 6rf. per 100/. on 800 /. 1 

0 12 0 

1 

Legacy and Probate Duty on piopcrty of loo/, a year. i 

22 16 7 

8,17 0 

2-7 

8 

Beer, Tobacco, Wine, and Spirit#, 

with 80 jK'r cent, profit j 

0 l> 0 

1-8 

Total distributed Taxation . 

30 16 6 

80 


As is afterwards explained, many of the stamp, license, or assessed 
taxes arc not iuclndcd in the above statement, because they cannot 
be distributed without the free use of conjecture. 

Summing up the above results we get the following Table :—• 


Description of Tux. 


Pcrccntaup of Income pant in Taws 
l»y Fain fly expending in tin- Yeiir- 


£10. £85. X •»rn». 


On Necessaries. 

Rote* and Tolls . 

Direct Taxes. 

T/cpucy and ProbBte Duty. 

On Stimulants. 

Total distributed Taxation. 


21 17 ■& 

2* 24 1 D 

2-7 

— — H 

flfi 4 1 ] H 

ID l ►2 • ~~ M 


— -- *- 

One fact which is very apparent in the foregoing Table, is that 
about half of the taxation of the poorer families is yielded l»y the 
taxes on stimulants, and may therefore be avoided by those who 
are willing hi abstain from their use,•whereas the upner classes could 
escape in this manner only ft comparatively small part of their 
taxatiou. 

It must be clearly understood that the preceding numbers are not 
intended to represent the whole pressure of taxation. No notice is 
taken of the self-immoderate drinkers and smokers, liecause the 
taxes on spirit* and tobacco are maintained and defended on the 
ground of their lnmeflcial action in checking intemperance. Nearly 
ten millions of the revenue is probably contributed in this manner, 
and is unrepresented in my estimate. 


I 


Nearly ten millions more of the revenue is unrepresented either 
because it is not the produce of taxes, or because its effect upon 
incomes cannot be calculated. 

The following statement shows the amount of these portions of 
revenue 

Undistributed Revenue, 


Crown Land#. 

Miscellaneous Receipt#. 

Net rained by Taxation. 

Minor Customs Dutlri). 

Miscellaneous Customs Receipts . 

Port of License Duties . 

Port Of fttADipH. 

Post Office net Revenue. 


£ 

840,000 

2 , 580,000 


681,000 

106,000 

1 , 007,000 

8 , 208,000 

1 , 421,000 


£ 

2 , 031,000 

6 , 322,000 


Total. 


0 , 268,000 


The undistributed portions of the customs, license, and stamps, 
and the Post Office revenue, fall to a great extent as a charge on 
industry, and arc thus spread in a very equal manner over the whole 
population. The remainder falls mainly upon the upper classes in 
the form of postage, receipt, and other stamps, charges on the 
conveyance of projierty, See. 

If we accept Mr. Baxter’s estimate of the income of the country 
(1,815 millions iu 1867), the proportion of imperial and local revenue 
to income would be alxmt 11 per cent., the amount raised being in 
the year ending Hist March 1868, as follows :— 

- _ - -— - ^ ~~ arr — - *- T — . . : r » 

£ 

60, (100,0(H) 
24,000,000 

08,600,000 

Excluding Crown Lomln, Revenue, and Miscellaneous Receipts. 2,000,000 

Total raised by Taxation. 00,700,000 


Imperial Revenue _ 

Local Taxation, about 


But if we allow a profit of 20 per cent, to dealers in taxed articles 
as I have in variably done, there is an increased pressure on the 
tax-payer of 8i millions, which brings the whole amount up to about 
UK) millions, and the percentage to about 12 per cent. 

It' in the above estimates we make allowance for recent modifica¬ 
tions of the tariff, namely, the tinul removal of the corn duty, and the 
reduction to one-half of the sugar duty, we shall arrive at the 
following statement of the present incidence of those taxes of which 
the effects can be calculated :— 


Family sjxmding per annum— 


Taxes on Necessaries—-Tea, .Sugar, Coffee, Fruit.... 

Local Taxes. 

Incoiue-Tax, House, and Legacy Duly. 

Stimulants Beer, Spirits, Wine, Tobacco . 

Total per cent, of Income. 


£40 

£85 

£500 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

10 

1-7 

0-6 

2.5 

2-4 

1 !l 

— 

— 

8-4 

6-5 

41 

1-8 

o-o | 

i 

9-0 

77 


AUKAREE REVENUE. 


o 


• LICENSING SHOPS FOR THE SALE OF LIQUOR. 

From C. J. Daniel /, Fsr/., Officiating Collector to the Commissioner 
of JEhvt*!, North-western Frovinces } Furruckabad,—dated the 
f 1 th February 1871. 

I have the honour to reply to your request (contained in your 
docket No. l>27 of the 12th Decembt.) for my opinion as to the 
best method of licensing shops for the retail sale of liquor under 
the Abkareo Law as follows. The old plan of farming out the 
right of setting up shops throughout large tracts of country, such 
as whole pergunnahs, hfts been definitely abandoned as leading, 
under certain circumstances, to any increaso of drunkenness among 
the population, and in others to a diminution of the supply of liquor, 
and of necessity to illicit distillation of spirits, and need not there¬ 
fore be discussed. The main object winch Government has jn 
view in working the Abkaree Mehal,is to obtain the largest revenue 
from the sale of that amount of liquor which is sufficent for the 
reasonable waiits of the wine-drinking classes. This object being 
kept in view, any arrangements for licensing liquor shops, which 
prevent its attainment, must be disallowed. There are tnree ways 
of licensing the retail sale of liquor:— 

1#/.—To sell by auction the exclusive right of setting up one or more shops 
in a defined locality. 

2ml .—To fix a single rate, such as Rs. 5 for licenses for all shops, or a 
maximum und minimum rate, such ns from Ka.240 toRs. 12, between which 
the license foe for different shops should be made to range, and to let every 
one who chooses (subject only to Police considerations) open a shop. 

3;v/.—To ascertain front the experience of the post the number of shops 
required by the drinking classes In different localities, and to license these 
shops on a scale of fees regulated by the profits of each retail dealer. 
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In your docket under reply, you speak of tho two me¬ 
thods entered under my 2nd head ns being different from 
one another, whereas they are exactly tho aaiuo in principle, 
are obnoxious to the .sauio objections, and only differ in 
the degree of loss which their employment entails on the 
revenue. The method entered under my 3rd heading appears not 
to have been taken into consideration oy tho Board of Revenue, 
though (as I shall attempt to show) it is the only scientific method 
of raising a revenue from this source (the licensing of retail liquor 
shops), and has been proved by at least one experiment to be a 
fiscal measure more successful than any of the three. l,<tf,—The 
auction system. This has, I think, been wisely discarded. There 
is a peculiarity attaching to auction sales in India which is not 
usually seen in Europe. In Europe a sale by auction at most al¬ 
ways excites competitions amongst the purchasers, and llu* article ■ 
put up for sale generally fetches its true, sometimes more than its j 
true value. The spirit of competition is an incident in the Euro¬ 
pean character—very little calls it forth ; and t he conditions imdor 
which auction sales are earned on in Europe is generally favourable 
to its exhibition. The contrary is the case in India. It not. 
imfrequently happons that those who aro called together to mi 
auction sale, instead of competing with one another, combine 
against the salesman. The spirit of combination is os characteristic 
of the Hindoo as tho competitive spirit is characteristic of the 
Englishman. The purchasers thus combining together have one 
man to bid for the right of opening a o t ddemble number of 
shops : they fall to him at a low rate, are then divided among the 
parties to the combination. This, with various modifications, is 
one result of auctiou sales. It is generally the case that persons 
who bid at these auctions are men of straw, nml if one or 
two amongst them are men of capital, they outbid the rest ; 
they obtain the right to open all tho shops in a large 
area to the exclusion of their poorer competitors—each cre¬ 
ates a monopoly in his own favour over the liftge tract of 
country, in respect of which he obtains Hie privilege of opining 
shops and being released from any fear of competition. lie 
raises tho price of liquor, adulterates it-, or closes any .shops 
which, for personal reasons, it is inconvenient to him to open. 
The sales of liquor diminish, the still-head duty receipts fall oil, 
illicit distillation or tlie use of drugs instead of liquor is excited, 
the population and the Government revenue equally suffer, and 
the monopolist shopkeeper gains at the expense of both. This is 
a second result. It is for these reasons f think that the license 
fees on retail liquor shops should not be regulated by auction. 

The 2nd heading,—Tho principle of a fixed rate for shops, nr a 
rate ranging between arbitrary limits, and the concession of a 
right to anyone to open a shop are, I tliiuk, all three objectionable. 

I believe I am right m stating that the plan of granting licenses 
for shops at a uniform rate of Its. 5 each, was employed by the 
Board of Revenue in connection with an increase in the slill-hnul | 
duty under the idea that whatever the State lost by reducing the I 
license fees, it would recover by an increase of the still-head duty. I 
This theory is not strictly correct, and, as a fiscal measuiv, it has ! 

S roved abortive. In the first place it is clear that tin' still-head j 
uty not being imposed according to llm strength of the liquor, a 
gallon of wine at 30 degrees above proof is only drinkable after 
being mixed with Ljvo gallons of water. These three, gallons pay 
the same duty—say Rs. 1-8 (V.c., IK 1 for the original rate, and 
8 annas for the enhanced rate of duty)—us one gallon. If the 
retail salesman sells 1,000 gallons of this adluterated liquor, lie 
probably makes a profit of at least Rs. 250, at, 4 annas a •gallon. 
Against this profit the salesman must set off Rs. 3 for license fee, 
and the increased rate of still-head duty at annas 8 per gallon of 
the pure spirit, in the amount of onc-third of the mixture sold, or 
say Rs/150, total Rs. 155— giving the salesman a profit of Rs. ti5 j 
on every 1,000 gallons sold. Another salesman, who, I will assume ; 
to be unablo to procure excessively strong spirit, is obliged to sell ! 
it neat, or only adulterated with one gallon of water to the gallon j 
of spirit; in his case he pays a duty of Rs. 1-8 per gallon of sale¬ 
able liquor, and his profit on the sale of !,<>00 gallons is reduced 
to say Rs. 04, as contrasted with the first salesman's profit- at 
Rs. 05 on the same quantity. This inequality in the incidence of 
the tax must bo repeated with every variety of condition under 
which wine is manufactured and sold, and it is clear that in no 
case can an increase in tho still-head duty be a gauge of the retail J 
sale sman ’s profits, since tho conditions under which tho liquor is j 
sold in the retail shops, or technically speaking brought to market, i 
vary in nearly every shop, and only begin to operate after llu* j 
liquor, in its pure form, has’left the distillery, each gallon being so | 
to speak equally weighed for an unequal competition among tin- i 
salesmen. The only case under which an increase of still-head i 
duty would yield ft revenue, equivalent to that derived from 
licenso fees, would be that iu which each salesman sold exactly the | 
same description of liquor to exactly the same number of persons j 
At exactly the same price ; and this is a condition of things which 
we know cau never exist. There is another point of view from 
which tho. unsoundness of the principle I am discussing is evident. 

It apears from the Circular Orders which I have seen, and the 
discussions in which I have taken part on this subject, that the 
entirely different character of the two taxes— (1), the still-head 
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duty, and (2) the license foes—are not sufficiently kept in view ; 
any system of taxing spirits which proceeds on on assumption 
| l luit the two taxes are similar, must necessarily ho faulty. The 
still-head duty is a tax on the consumers. Each salesman—provid¬ 
ed he makes spirit of the same strength as his neighbour, or 
provided tlmt tlio duty is levied upon tho strength of tho spirit— 
sells spirit under exactly tho same conditions, as far as the cost of 
mnnnfacturo is concerned, as every other salesman, and the 
difference of their individu^ profit solely nrises from the dif¬ 
ference of demand which tho peculiar situation of each man's shop 
may involve. A cannot say to his customer I will sell my 
liquor a little dearer than H: because B's liquor Laving cost no 
more than As, A would immediately bo undersold by B, and lose 
hi* business, and nrn, B cannot afford to sell his liquor 
cheaper tlmn A ; for the prices of A's liquor being driven down to 
the lowest remunerative figure by competition, B would be com¬ 
pelled to sell id a loss, nnd be ruined himself. But it requires no 
proof to support this axiom, that where the cost of manurfteture is 
the same to nil sellers, it is entirely paid by consumers. It there¬ 
fore follows that, if tin 1 duty is raised by 8 annas, the salesmen are 
in exactly the same relative position ns before, and the profits 
which each salesman makes hears tltf same relation to the profits of 
bis neighbour as at first, and is not in anyway altered by the 
increase of the tax which is paid by the consumer. If the increase 
is so high ns to restrict sales, I lie salesmen's absolute profit will 
be diminished with diminished sales, while the proportion between 
their profits remains unaltered ; and, as it is not likely that any 
such increase of the still-head duty would be made as would 
restrict sales, Ibis point in the case, need not be discussed. I will 
state the same argument in another form. Let A sell 100 gallons 
of liquor under a still-head duty of Rs. 100, and make Rs. 50 of 
profit. Let B sell 200 gallons under the same duly, and make Rs. 
100 of profit. Let C sell 400 gallons, and make a protit of Rs. 
200. Let the duty be raised by 8 annas per gallon of the 
liquor, and A will have to pay IK J50 for duty on bis 
100 gallons; hut as lie only makes a profit of Rs’. 50 on 
their sale, lie will, miles* lie can throw the increased duty 
on the consumer, make no profit at all. fn like manner 
JVs profits of Rs. 100 will he swallowed up in paving the extra 
rialv, and ( v s profit also, and the whole of the liquor sold will 
bring no profit to either of the salesmen -a rrtfnrfio adab tmrdiim 
which can oiilv he avoided on the hypothesis that the consumer 
mibt pay the increased duty. This being the ease, it follows that 
in taxing the liquor an extra 8 annas of slill-head dutv, tho profits 
of the retail salesmen are not in anyway affected. il»3 makes as 
much profit, as lie did before, and the remission of the license, fees, 
or their reduction to a nominal figure, is a gratuitous abandonment, 
of a source of revenue of the most legitimate kind. Tho fees for 
licensing simps are not a tax on the consumption of liquor as the 
still-head duty is: they are a tax on the protits of the retail sales¬ 
man, and these profits depend for their existence on local circum¬ 
stances, and the State is entitled to, and able to utilize, the circum¬ 
stance's to its own advantage. It. says, in fact, to the salesman,— 
“ l know from experience that if you set up a shop in such and such a 
street, you will make JO times the profit you would make if you 
set up your shop in another street. You may set up your shop in 
whieheS er of 1 In' two st reels you choose, hut if you set it up in the 
one street, veil shall pay me 10 time** as much for tlie privilege of 
doing so, as I shall charge hhi for setting your shop up in llicolher 
street." The State a)id tin* salesman thereupon make a bargain for 
the sale and purchase of the privilege of setting up a wine-shop in 
any place they may agree upon, and the purchase-money is that 
portion of tin'salesman’s profits which the State appropriates as 
the price of the privilege it concede*. No one is the worse for this 
arrangement, no one i* injured by it, as no one has any vested right 
to open a simp at all, and the State is clearly entitled to make the, 
best bargain it can wit h individual purchasers. No one will contend 
that the State iu charging n nominal fee of Rs. 5 per shop does 
make the best bargain, and the plan of fixing rat os ranging between 
an arbitrary maximum and minimum is equally defective, since 
there is no reason for supposing that to charge either Rs. 240, or 
Us. 12 for the privilege ol opening a, shop, is the best, bargain that 
can he made in any particular case,—the latter plan only, differs 
from the former in degree, that is, in the amount of loss it entails 
on the revenue. Lor these reasons 1 would reject both these 
methods of fixing the rates for licensing shops. 

As regards the principle Unit every one should be allowed to set 
up a shop where,1 k? likes, 1 can conceive no argument of any 
weight to support, it. Polief considerations alone, to say nothing 
of the increase of immorality and drunkenness, which would arise 
from anything of tho kind being allowed, makes it necessary that 
the executive, ollieers of Government should have authority to 
control the number of shop.*, and fix the places where they aro to 
he set np; and this being admitted, there is nil end to all these 
arguments which 1 have sometimes heard used in favour of unlirait- 
eif free trade in liquor. Such a system is quite unknown in any 
civilised country, and is quite inconsistent with tho obligation which 
all Governments recognise of restricting tho sale of liquor within 
limits which admit of the public satisfying their reasonable require¬ 
ments without inconvenience. If I have succeeded in proving 
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th*t the State lies a right to sell tho privilege of setting up a shop, 
it follows tlmt it must fix the number of shops which in any given 
locality it allows to be opened, otherwise there would be no pur¬ 
chasers of tho privilege, since no man will buy a privilege of set¬ 
ting up a shop in any particular street, the value of which may be 
reduced the next day by the same privilege being sold to liiji next- 
door neighbour. This brings mu to the consideration of the third 
method of licensing shops, which, as l have said above, 1 believe 
to be the only true one, and which I know to be more remunerative 
in its operation than any other, if I huve shown that tho license 
fees for the retail of liquor are a tax outlie profits of the salesman, 
it follows that this tax should be so regulated as to be in each case 
proportionate to tho tax-payers profits. A rate of tax which 
falls on the profits of the tax-payer, with a varying incidence in each 
case, is neither scientifically regulated, nor is it fair to the tax¬ 
payers, since it puts those upon whom it falls unequally at a 
disadvantage in disposing of their liquor to all tho rest, and tho 
amount of the tax thus ill-arranged will often turn out to be in 
inverse ratio to the profits which are taxed. We have seen that the 
ascertainment of tho proper rate of tax by an auction sale of tho 
right of setting up a shop involves a risk of loss of reveuue from 
the still-head duty, and it has this further disadvantage, that while 
the tax oil his profits, which a liquor salesman, under the compe¬ 
tition of an auction may undertake to pay, will really be far 
beyond his means to discharge. On the other hand, (here 
is a danger that ft considerable number of shops may, 
by tho combination of tho auction purchasers, and from 
other reasons, be set up at a rate of fees far below what the tux 
on these profits ought to amount to. It is hardly too much to say 
that the fees paid for licensing shops, if arranged by public out¬ 
cry at an auction, never stand in the same relation to mu* another, 
which is found to exist between the different amount of profits 
which these fees are designed to tax. Such a method of determin¬ 
ing these feos errs from the true principles of taxation, and can¬ 
not therefore be recommended. To tax a nominal rate of fees for 
all sliups alike, or to allow the fees to range between fixed arbitrary 
limits, is a method with the same defect. Tho fir>t plan clearly 
ignores the principles f am advocating, since each jnun's profits are 
taxed alike without reference to their amount, and, in tlie second 
case, no classification which is at all arbitrary can he possibly 
made to act as a gauge of the tux-payer’s profits. I lm\e therefore 
to propose that the license fees should he regulated according to 
tho amount of profits taxed ; to this end it is only neces^m for 
tho Collector of ft district to ascertain the average v early Miles of 
liquor at each shop in his district. These ure all recorded day l»v 
day: their ascertainment is as easy as possible, lie dumM then 
deduct the actual expense (which can be ascertained s\ it It a rinse 
approximation to truth) which each salesman is put to <,f bringing 
his liquor to the market, the selling price of liquor being perfectly 
well-known, the amount of profit realized by each salesman can he 
struck within a few rupees more or less without difficulty. The 
profits of each salesman being ascertained, lu* should then nssepi 
the tax at 1 anna, 2 annas, .‘1 annas, or 4 annas, per gallon sold—or 
even higher if any salesman 1ms very large sales, ft is necessary 
that the tax should he assessed on a differential scale when* the 
profits are low for this reason. If the same rate of tax is taken 
rateably from all alike, the proportion previously existing between 
the profits of individual dealers is indeed muintafhod ; but the 
.smaller retail salesmen, who live from hand to mouth, and 
liavo no capital, would not he able to live ; their profit* would 
bo too low for it to be worth their while to engage in the business. 
What T have therefore urged above as to the necessity of framing 
the tax, with a rateable incidence, must, in these few cases, be 
accepted with a modification which the circumstances of the retail¬ 
ers of liquor impose, and this modification is consonant with an 
acknowledged principle of the economy of taxation—c/:., that a 
tax-payer should “ only pay on that part of his profits which arc 
in excess of the obligatory expenses necessary to hissupport.” Let 
therefore retail dealers, with a sale as above calculated,—(1) under 
5 gallons, pay one anna per gallon of lax : (2) between 50 and 100 
gallons, 2 annas per gallon ; (-1) between 100 and 150 gallons, 3 
annas per gallon ; and (1) those doing a large business than this, 
at 4 atyUfts per gallon. I believe l am right at estimating tho 
ordinary profit on selling liquor 10 degrees under proof at from 
0 annas to 8 annus per gallon. This may he increased if the 
liquor is a little stronger mid admits of being considerably diluted 
before sale, or if tho wine-seller has any unusual facilities of ob¬ 
taining liquor slightly cheaper than others; and if the calculation 
is fouud to bo erroneous, tho scale of fees con 1><^ altered without 
interfering with the principle 1 have laid down. I’mler this plan, 
No. 1 would pav, on SO gallons of spirits, Its. 4-2 on an assumed 
profit of aboutlts.lt> ; No. 2, on 100 gallons, wouM pay Ry. 12-8 
on a profit of Rs. 37-8; No. 3, on 1-30 gallon*, would 
pay Us. 28-2 on a profit of Its. 5d-4. Jn the same way 
a largo dealer, with a sale of 1,000 gallons (and F be!ie\o that 
in some of the cities and cantonments a sale of 2,000 gallons of 
liquor and upwards per annum is not unusual), would pny a tux 
of Us. 250, at 4 annas per gallon, on a profit of H*. 87-3, calculated 
nt 0 annua per gallon; and a profit, calculated at the same rate on 
2,000 gallons, would yield a tax of Rs. *300 per annum. L would 
fi* 4 annas per gallon as the highest rate of tax, a? a udail dealt-. 


can hardly be expected to pay more than two-thirds of his net 
profits by way of fees, the risks of his business being taken into 
consideration. I have more confidence in pressing tlus scheme on 
the notice of Government than I should have if it was merely theo¬ 
retically correct: because I tried it for a year when Officiating 
Collector of Jounpore. in 1868, and with tlie following result: In 
1867-08, the license fees amounted to Us. 5,647, fractions of a 
ru pee .omitted, on a still-head duty of Us. 50,190. In 1868, when 
f resorted to the plan 1 am advocating, the license fees rose to Us. 
9,231. On a still-head duty of Rs. 50,100, that is to say, on the 
profits arising from the sale of the same amount of liquor in each 
year, Government obtained nearly double the tax under my plan 
than it obtained under the ordinary method then in use of licensing 
shops at various rates ranging below a maximum arbitrarily fixed. 
I see from the figures in the yearly reports, that in the next 
year after, I may add, I had left the district, the license fees 
fell to Rs. 2,283, on a still-head duty of Its. 33,681, from 
which I infer that my successor gave up the plan I had introduced, 
and I think tho result he obtained proves that its relinquishment 
was unwise; scarcely a single shop was thrown on my hands during 
the year 1808, whicli shows that the tax assessed, as I have above 
described, was in no case too high for the retail dealers to pay, and 
it amounted to a sum nearly equal to one-sixth of the still-head 
duty; whilst the abandonment of the plan resulted in an amount 
of tax from licensing fees only equal to about one-sixteenth of the 
still-head duty. No argument can be stronger than these facts. 
I give the following figures for facility of reference :— 

Receipt on account of Spirituous Liquors, Jounpore. 



lly Voog. 

Duty on 
Spirits. 

180*5 «<;. 

7,172 

17,002 

. 

8,000 

18,770 

. 

£>,<>47 

50,400 

1808-Gt) 

0,231 

50,170 

18U0-70. 

2,203 

33,681 


In order to prevent mistakes, F must notice that tho increase of 
still-head duty shown in the table is tlu* result of my predecessor’s 
(Mr. (k Lurries) arrangements for increasing the stiU-head duty, 
which 1 observe are justly commended by your predecessor, in Ins 
report for 1869-70. Mr. Currie however left the matter of retail 
fees alone. 1, succeeding him in the district, carried on his arrange¬ 
ment of 1807 in the following year 1808, and in addition revised 
tin* system of licensing the shops; the. result being, I have shown, 
that the revenue from license fees was nearly doubled. You can 
for yourself work out what the result would have been, if, by the 
adoption of a similar plan over the whole province, the revenue 
from license fees had been in like manner increased. It is possible 
that an increase of Rs. 2| lakhs might have been attained, and this 
im n-ase would have been derived—not from ail increase in the 
consumption of liquor, hut solely from making the retail dealers 
pay on a systematic plan for tin* privilege of opening shops, at a rate 
which they willingly accepted, ami with scarcely n single default 
discharged. I hope that the arguments I have urged will be held 
to prov", that under no system of still-head duty can the profits of 
the retail dealers be taxed at a rate equitable in each case, or on an 
amount which the State has a right to take from them, and that 
the scheme I propose meets every requirement of the case, with 
the certainty of a successful result from a fiscal point of view. I 
have heard the objection made, that to give a retail dealer the 
exclusive right of setting up a particular shop is to grant him a 
monopoly of sale. No one is more opposed than myself to the 
introdfiction of anything like a monopoly of sale, and I contend 
tliut niy scheme is open to no objection of tho kind. If in a city, 
say, with an area 10 or 15 square miles there are 30 or 40 wine¬ 
shops, every square mile will have on an averago 2 or 3 shops, no 
man therefore can go further thaii half or a one-third of a mile 
under any circumstances for liquor, and os ft matter of fact^ no 
one would have to go more than a few yards for the purpose, since 
the wine-sellers would of course only pay fees for setting up 
shops in those streets, where the wine-drinking classes would be 
found in the greatest numbers. Under an arrangement, therefore, 
whereby every liquor-drinker could, if one liqour-sellor adulterat¬ 
ed his hqour, or raised his price, go tho shop of another a few 
yards off, no such thing as a monopoly of sale could possibly grow 
up from the introduction of tho plan I ^propose. In the interior of 
the district, as well as in the cities, it is only necessary for the 
Collect<ir to fix that number of shops which the experience of past 
years 1ms proved to be necessary, and in those localities where the 
real dealers consider they are likely to make most profit ; and so 
to arrange in establishing the shops, that no man has more than 
•me shop, or, if the Collector allows one man to open two or three 
shops, cure should be taken that they are set up at some distance 
from one another—tho intervening shops being held by other 
persons, and no risk of any monopoly of sale is incurred. 
The real risk of monopoly of sale, which has proved so fatal to 
the AbkareeRevenue, arises from a monopoly or manufacture, and 
the great .success which Mr. C. Currie had at Jounpore in raising 
the still-head duty, arose from his breaking up a partial monopoly 
of manufacture, and opening the Government distillery to anyone 
whu chute to set up a still* If distillers are numerous, it is evident 
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that the wine they sell to retail dealers cannot be vended if a 
monopoly exists; since liny retail vendor who managed to obtain a 
monopoly x»f sale would, of course, obtain liquor by driving down 
the manufacturer’s price to the lowest ligure at which the ma¬ 
nufacture would nay him, the retail vendor would get all his liquor 
from one or two distillers, and the rest would close their stills. If 
theroforo a considerable * number of stills belonging to different 
distillers are at work, they compete with one another—each sells 
his liquor to different retail vendors, and the competition 
of manufacture becomes a competition of retail vend. Tin* 
arrangements I proposed secure the State against any mono¬ 
poly of retail vend growing up; and it only remains for 
the Boai*d of Revenue to enforce that part of Mr. Currie's plan liv 
which anyone is allowed to distill spirit in the Government distil¬ 
leries, and to take care that no indirect monopoly of distillation 
grows up, which those who are interested in the matter are inces¬ 
santly trying to effect: and for the rest to arrange the licensing 
system in the way I propose. I cannot too strongly point out the 
necessity of preventing a monopoly of distillation. If this once 
grows up, no licensing system can bring in any largo revenue, since 
it depends oil the monopolist distiller whether any particular shop¬ 
keeper can get Ids liquor at such a price tlmt he can profitably 
retail it; and, in a vast number of cases, the monopolist distiller 
will not be inclined to sell at low rates when he can obtain a high 
price for tho liquor he distills: nor be sufficiently intelligent to 
understand that nis own intm.*st lies in as extensive a retail sale 
of liquor as lie can possibly excite. Mv own experience leads me 
to think that where the still-head duty shows returns which are 
considerably lower than the known conditions of any district would 
authorize one to expect, that there a monopoly of manufacture is 
in some form or another growing up, and it. is therefore to this 
punt that the attention of those wlm have the management of this 
branch of revenue should he carefully directed. I lia\e only to 
add that the still-head duty should he levied on strength, and not 
as now without any regard thereto, otherwise ail clement of uncer¬ 
tainty is introduced into the retail vendor’s calculations of profit 
on their business ; and they are compelled in making their arrange¬ 
ments with the State to protect thcmsel\es against possible loss, 
by agreeing to pay much less in license fees than they otherwise 
would, if tho basis of their calculation was of a more certain 
character. 


| perhaps, iu parts of tho f Jhansie Division. It becomes a question 
; whether, under these circumstances, the custom might not with 
j advantage be elevated into the character of a law, instead of being 
I proved with difficulty and trouble in specialpases as now. At pre- 
; sent a Hindoo who sues for pre-emption is bound to prove either a 
j provision to that effect in the WajiVool-urz,or the existence of an 
1 established custom in the particular locality. Perhaps, it would be 
j more fair, as the custom is almost universal, to allow the onus to 
| rest upon the party who disputes it. Tho chief difficulty would be 
I in determining whieli of the various forms of covenants for pre- 
| emption should be presumed to exist until a different form was 
1 proved. 

i Question IT. —In what proportion of Hindoo villages is a pro- 
i vision for pre-emption inserted in the Wajib-ool-urz P 

To this question nearly all the Officers asked have replied that 
j this is universally or very generally done since Regulation IX. of 
i 1833. The following may serve as illustrations. The Collector of 
j Salmrmipnro says that out of 1,fflo villages, it is not omitted in 
I more than 100 or l- r >0 ml ministration-papers. Tho Collector of 
j F.tawah says it occurs in two-thirds of tlm administration-papers of 
j Hindoo villages. The Collector of Put toll pore says in 308 out of 
I o*V>. In Ghazeepore it occurs in 1,302 out of 1,704 1 lindoo estates. 

I The Settlement Officer, AJynpoorie, linds it recorded in Soil out of 
i -00 estates held in coparcenary. The Settlement Officer of Sha- 
| jehanpore says it is recorded in the Wajib-ool-urz of 220 out of 
•123 Iliiuloo tillages, and that the remaining 103 were at tho time 
! of the Settlement owned by single proprietors. In three Tehseels 
I in Bareilly the proportions were—Orore 318 out of 373 ; Fureed- 
! pore 302 out of 430 ; Meergunge 74 out of 8/>. In Moradabad it 
| occurs in UK) out of the 000 extant administration-papers of the 
! last settlement, and is universal in all recent cases of partition. 
The Collector expects it will he universal at the next settlement. 
The Settlement Officer, Boohindshuhur, reports that fresh adminis¬ 
tration-papers lm\e been drawn un in 433 villages. Of these the 
following is tin* proportion in which the custom is recognized :— 
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. RIGHT OF PRF-KM PT10N 

AMONG HINDOO VII.LAGE COMMUNITIES 


From W. JardinCy E*q.?(joren)inait. AtfeucatCy to the Secret*/r// to 
the Board of Kerenne, Forth-Western Frorinces {.Vo, 10 !)),— 
dated Alt/hdbad, the 1 2th A v/ji/st 1 * 71 . 

I have the honour to submit to you, un requested in your Xo. 
1107 of 1870, a review of the answers of District Officers on the 
subject of pre-emption. It had been my intention to compile a 
small treatise on this subject; hut, partly because it has been in u 
measure anticipated and partly from want of leisure, that project 
has remained unaccomplished. To assist mein the conunlation, 
the Board of Revenue very kindly furnished me with the Valuable 
information which I now review. J shall take up the question in 
tlieir order, and shall annex some of the move suggestive replies in 
tho form of Appendices. 

Question 1.—To what extent does the custom of pre-emption 
prevail among Hindoo villages in the districts with which you are 
acquainted ? 

From the answers to this question, it would appear that the 
custom baa been generally recognized among tho Hindoo com¬ 
munities of the North-Western Provinces, and that in some pai ls 
of the Provinces, as in tho North-Western Districts, it is almost, if 
not quite, universal. All the Commissioners, except the Commis¬ 
sioner of Jhansie, speak of itas a custom very generally recognized 
throughout the province. Of the Collectors, those of Debra, 
Boolimdshuhur, Allygurh, Saharimpore, Meerut, Moozuffemuggur 
Bijnour, Moradabad, Budaon, Bareilly, Muttra, Agra, Mvnpooric, 
Fitawah, Etali, Futtelipore, Allahabad, llumeernore, Jounpoiv, 
Goruckpore, Bus tee, J aloun, and Shahjehanpore, and the Settlement 
Officers of Boolimdshuhur, Klnh, Moozuffemuggnr, Azimgurh, 
Allahabad, Jaloun, Etawali, Mynpoorie, Furruckabad, Budaon, 


Deonga, Zillah Goruckpore, the custom is universally admitted. 
On tlio other hand; Mr. Forties says that in tho Meerut District 
it is rather " a custom existing by sufferance, and one which the 
Hindoo communities wish to see introduced by authority, thau one 
actually prevailing;” and the Commissioner of Jhansie docs not 
think the custom prevalent in the districts of that Division. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Lullutporo sriys that tho right is little 
valued on account of ignorance and of tho low value' of tfand. 
Upon tho whole, I come to tho conclusion that the custom of pre¬ 
emption is almost universal throughout these provinces, except, 


The Settlement Officer of Kmnnon says it is not in tho settle¬ 
ment papers of 1844, but is inserted in tlm administration-papers 
of every village, at the present settlement. 

In Banda it occurs in tlm Wajib-ool-urz of o82 Hindoo villages 
out of 1,110 ; in 12 out of fid mixed villages, and in 31 out of 83 
Muhomedun villages. This is curious, as it shows that tlm omis¬ 
sion of the provision from the administration-papers may indicate 
that the custom is generally received as among the Malioinedails. 
The Collector <>f Cm vvnpore savs that at the last settlement this 
provision was generally recorded. It does not however appear 
that the wishes of the people were consulted. But it is certain 
that, in all bvachara villages the people themselves do not know 
the meaning of the words “ IIuq Sliufa.’’ 

Question ITI .—When the custom of pre-emption prevails among 
Hindoos to wliut do you trace its origin, and how far Y # Is it of 
recent growth H 

Question IV .—To what extent is the growth of the custom 
among Hindoos due to the Mahomedan supremacy, and to wlmt 
extent, to our own policy Y 

On these questions there is a very wide divergence of opinion. 
Some officers consider that it was adopted from the Mahomedan 
conquerors; many that it was unknown among the Hindoos prior 
to our rule ; ami many that it was known, and to a limited extent 
practised from the time of the .Mahomedan rule, but largely 
developed during our occupation, and especially since tho Regulation 
of 1833. Only the Collectors of Mirzanoro and Sail a run pore 
think tlwt the custom is of. ancient Hindoo origin. It seems 
difficult to believe that a custom for which there is no surviv¬ 
ing Hindoo n^me is really of Hindoo origin in its present, 
form. But the general result of tho authorities collected appears 
to he that prior fli Mahomedan influence in India, a very strict 
custom of exclusion—not unlike pre-emption—was prevalent in 
Hindoo villages. (F.Iphinstonc’s llistorv of India, p. 123.) 
But it is probable that in the crude state of the country strangers 
were deterred from intrudin'" more by fear of consequences 
than by the processes of law. With customs so suited to its 
introduction, the Hindoos were ready to accept a system of pre¬ 
emption, founded on that of the Mahomedan conquerors ; and as 
under our rule the security of property and life increased, and it 
was no longer possible to kill off any objectionable strangers, it 
became important to devise legal lifeguard for tho integrity of 
the village. It appears ihcivfnre that our rule and our .Settle¬ 
ments affording the necessary protections, were gladly employed 
for this purpose, and that the custom of pre-emption—common 
but seldom r epressed in earlier times—has become general, and 
promises to become universal. I quote the more suggestive 
answers. 
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Question V. —(Jive any statistics on tlie above points that may 
be easily within your reach Y 

To this question the answers are very meagre, and no inference 
can bo drawn from them. 

Quotum VI. —How far do Hindoos, in providing for pre-emp¬ 
tion, follow the rules of the Mahomedun law of pre-emption Y 

The answers to this question are contradictory, and are not 
generally precise enough to be of any value. 

Question VII— What is the usual form in which the condition 
for pre-emption occurs in the Wajib-ool-urz Y 

I find it difficult to epitomize further the full extracts of answers 
to this question contained in the Hoard's precis, which l therefore 
annex to this report as an Appendix. The forms in use display 
some variety, but the, most common is one which provides for sale 

(1) to brethren ; (2) to co-sharers in the puttee ; (•») to co-sharers 
in the village; (4) to outsiders. 

Afpxndix. 

Collector of Moozuffernufjtfur .— Hindoos of learning claim f«>r it 
a Hindoo origin, and it has been stated that authority for it can 
he quoted from one place in the Shastrn, Imt (Vdleetor ha* not the 
means of verifying the quotation cited. On the other hand, the 
certainty that the Mahomedans brought it with them to this coun¬ 
try ; that the name by which it is known lias a purely Arabic root, 
mid that the Hindoo name, if any ever existed, has been entirely 
lost, constitute an overwhelming presumption in favour of the 
theory that it is of purely Mahomedan origin. 

Collector of Allah afoul. —As far ns the custom may be said to 
exist among Hindoos, apart from Mahomedan law, its origin may 
be traced to two causes,—(1) a primary precept of Hindoo law fs 
that the hereditary property should be strietlvkept in the family: j 

(2) again the lawlessness of the earlier time tended in a great . 
degree to foster the principle of pre-emption. Though it is not ! 
found in the Vedas or Shastrus, it is found in the ('ommenlurics 
as a recognized principle—a custom rather than a law. 

Settlement Officer of Etnh. - Mr. Kidsdalc attributes the origin 
of the custom to the prohibition imposed by 1 lie Sliastms against 
any member of an undivided family transferring his rights with¬ 
out the consent of the other members, which prohibition extended 
to coparcenary communities on analogy of the family. 

Settlement Officer of Allahabad. —In so far as the express pro- J 
visions of the Wajib-ool-urz are concerned, the custom i* of com¬ 
paratively recent origin. IU general acceptance dates apparently 
no further back than 1840, the first, year of the Settlement that is 
just expiring. Hut the Hindoos adopted the custom to tunic ex¬ 
tent under Mahomedan supremacy anterior to Hritish rule. I’u- 
der the eeroiul form (by private arrangement, according to Hindoo 
customary law), the custom is undoubtedly of ancient origin—its 
adoption haring been probably a result of the necessity every¬ 
where urged in Hindoo didactic writings, ns well as in the positive 
law to preserve hereditary property intact. 

• Settlement Officer of Jitloun. —Intrinsically the usage is simply 
one of the incidents of that ancient institution—‘The Village Com¬ 
munity.’ With reference to these village communities, Klpli hi¬ 
stone records in his History of India (p. 120) that * a landholder 
‘ can sell or mortgage his right but he mud first hare the consent 
‘of the vilhujef (and the temporary breach in the institution 
is immediately repaired by the provision that ‘ the purchaser steps 
‘ exactly into 'his place and takes up all bis obligations.') This 
rigid condition of the antecedent consent of the brotherhood neces¬ 
sarily carried with it all the privileges of pre-emption and more. 
The play now of our own views of expediency or policy upon it, 
releasing that condition, has given it instead the colouring of the 
Muhumftdan right of Shufa, from which it is in its sources quite 
distinct. In this sense alone can the custom be called of recent 
growth, otherwise it is in its essence of the same antiquity as the 
village community. . ’ • 

Settlement Officer of Mf/npoorie. —The origin of t lie custom may 
be traced to the natural instinct of village communities to protect 
themselves from intrusion from strangers. In times prior to Bri¬ 
tish rule, the tenure of property was very insecure, and outsiders 
wore well aware that it was as much as their lives were worth to 
attempt to introduce themselves into a village community without 
the previous consent of tho remaining sharers. Hence the neces¬ 
sity of pre-emption did not exist. 

The custom formed part of tho Code of tho Mahomedans, 
and during their supremacy was freely exercised in regard to 
houses, tenements, groves, &c., but seldom r>r never to mulgoo- 
zaree estates. It was not till after British accession, when 
security of property was established, and village communities found 
they could no longer keep out intruders by violence, that the 
Hindoos claimed the recognition of the right of pre-emption. 

Collector of tfynpoorie. —Tho Collector, Mr. C. W. Moore, docs 
not think our laws have had much effect on the growth of the 
custom, but ho believes it has grown under our rule very considera¬ 
bly owing to the old race of Settlement Officer*, including—of 
their own notion—a condition as to pre-emption in tho Wajib-ool- 
urz. Mi. Moore thinks they did this either troiu a mistaken notion 


that the custom was peculiar to the country although really it 
was at the time almost purely followed by the Mahomedans, or 
else they thought it was a good custom, and likely to keep, the 
village communities together. Mr. Moore further does not think 
that the entry of the stipulation as to pre-emption would, as a 
rule, have been demanded by the Hindoos if left to themselves, 
though they perhaps had no objection to the custom. 

Settlement Officer of Etah. —Mr. Ridsd&le is inclined to attribute 
the growth of the custom among Hindoos more to the natural pro¬ 
gress of the social wants of a community than to either the 
influence of Mahomedan supremacy or our own policy. The only 
effect of our owu policy has boon to compel Hindoo communities 
to reduce t he principle to a distinct definition for tho purpose of 
recording it in the Wajib-ool-urz. 

Settlement Officer of Etamih. —Any increased inclination on the 
part of Hindoos to take advantage of the right is attributable to 
tho increased value of landed property. Under the Mahomedan 
law they lmd the same title to claim the privilege os tho Maho- 
medans. We, on the other hand, have (for the last twenty years 
at least) only allowed the right where it was supported by custom 
or special agreement. The growth of the custom, therefore, is not 
due to our policy, except in so far as the growth of all rights and 
customs is due to our policy of affording open courts of justice and 
ready redress. 



oriUM CULTIVATION IN CHINA. 

Tiik Peking Official Gazette of October 15th contains tho 
following representation by one of the Censors with reference to 
the growth of the poppy:— 

Memorial by Wu Chen, Superintending Censor of the Che- 
giang Circuit. 

Your servant, kneeling, memorializes, requesting that the 
practice of assessing tho levy (of opium-duty on growers of 
the poppy) may be forbidden, in order to further the execution 
of the laws. 

He humbly observos that what should be aimed at in Govern¬ 
ment is, uniformity of practice. With uniformity, tho confidence 
of the people is g.micd and obedience may bo looked for ; with¬ 
out it suspicions prevail, and obstructions oasily arise. Of late 
years Imperial edicts have repeatedly been issued, prohibiting 
the cultivation of the poppy, and commanding that any officials 
who should show thotnsolves remiss in ca^yiug out theso orders 
i should ho stringently impeached upon statement of tho facts of 
their case. In this it is impossible not to recognize the true 
j method for giving due protection to agriculture, and a far-reach- 
! mg system of administrative policy. Nevertheless, in despite 
i of the reiterated issue of Imperial exhortations, the growth of the 
poppy goes on as before. On inquiring into the cause of this it is 
■ found that the people have an excuse to rely upon, in tho fact of 
| the legalization of the duty on opium. The establishment of 
the duty on opium, however, was but a concession to temporary 
, exigencies, and even although it may be said that it is a ques- 
: tion affecting foreign relations, and involves a large amount of 
| revenue, it would scorn at least that tho levy should take place 
j nowhere except at the ports and customs’ barriers. Granting 
j even that no inconsiderable number of Chinese subjects are 
: engaged in tho carriage of the drug, still whatever impost is levi¬ 
ed should fall only upon merchants and traders:—to assess 
j farmers with tho lovy of a duty which should be collected only 
from the trading class is wholly unwarrantable. Your servant, 

! being a native of the province of »Sze-chuen, has learnt that not 
only is the illegal cultivation of the poppy not prevented by- 
the district magistrates, but that actually an opium duty is 
assessed and levied by them, in proportion to the amount of land- 
tax paid. Their idea is, that it is by this means easy to obtain the 
full amount of revenue which they are bound to collect, whilst 
tho method of levying tho tax is extremely oonvenient to them. 
They pay no attention to the fact that traders on the other 
hand manage to escape taxation, whilst the farmer alone is 
j burdened with difficulties. The policy of encouraging agricul- 
; ture, and keeping the trader down, is thus wholly lost sight of; 

; and the action taken is moreover not in accord with the. 

| Imperial mandates, prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy. It 
l is obvious that whon the officials of Government levy a duty of 
j tliis kind upon the farming class, they cannot but be conscious 
that they are directly conniving at the practice; whilst the 
farmers, in paying such an impost to Government, ore naturally 
emboldened openly to continue the cultivation. Hence ft 
follows that the laws remain unexecuted. Your servant feels it 
incumbent upon him to request that a decree bo issaed, laying 
injundiion upon the Viceroy that stringent orders be given 
to his%ibordinatos to the effect that in so far as the duty in 
question is concerned, steps should only be taken to maintain 
supervision over mercantile traffic, and forbidding the imposi¬ 
tion of a duty in proportion to the land-tax, to tho detriment of 
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the agricultural olase. Thus it will be plainly impressed upon the 
minds of the people that husbandry is one of the highest inter¬ 
ests of the State. Should there still be any who are regardless 
of evil in their greed of grain, and who continued the illegal 
cultivation iu despite of prohibitions, the local authorities 
should be required to keep a strict eye upon them, and inflict 
the p unish ment which their offence deserves. If officials them- 
solves wilfully continue to levy the impost, it should bo 
permitted to the farmers to denounce them, and they 
also should have duo punishment meted out to them. 
By this means, both officials and people, being mutually 
on their guard, it may be hoped that exhortations and punish¬ 
ments will be duly regarded, and the laws will be carried into 
effect. Your servant submits the expression of his humble 
view, and entreats the sacred glance of Your Majesty thereupon. 

To the foregoing memorial the following Imperial reply was 
issued on the 5th October:— 

With reference to the memorial by the Censor Wu C'heu, 
stating that he has learnt that the district magistrates of the 
province of Sze-chuen have not yet prevented the illegal cultiva¬ 
tion of the poppy, and on the other hand levy a duty m propor¬ 
tion to the land-tax, which practises he proposes shall be 
forbidden,—it is the duty of the local authorities strenuously to 
prevent the cultivation of the poppy where carried ou among 
the i>eople. With respect to the duty on opium, this impost is 
collected from the trading class, and no right exists to assess it 
upon the cultivators of the soil. If the facts be as stated by 
the Censor, obedience is rightly yielded in the province of 
Szo-chuen, whence it arises, that the abuses cited by him have 
como into existence ; and it is to be feared that a simdar state of 
affairs may likewise prevail in other provinces. Lot stringent 
orders be issued by all the Governors coucernod, directing their 
subordinates to take cognizance only of traders in the levy of tlic 
opium duty, and forbidding them to assess the impost propor¬ 
tionately^ the lancl-tax, in ordor that oppression may be guarded 
against. Notifications must also l>o issued from time to time, 
warning fanners against the violation of the enactments they 
would commit by illegally cultivating the poppy. Respect this ! 


MINERAL RESOURCES. - tin . 


{Rangoon Gazette.) 

This ore is so superabundant and wide spread in Tenasso- 
rim propor and oven in the very town of Mergui, that it is 
difficult to say to which class to give the preference, the stream, 
varying from a good size pen, to a marble or the massive veins 
which are found traversing in eccentric courses, throughout tho 
several low ridges of hills, which may be seen groupod for miles 
around, far and noar, extending from the once-flourishing city 
of Tenasscrim at the mouth of tho little Tenasserim river, to 
beyond the boundaries of Siam. Shortly before and for centu¬ 
ries previous to our conquest of Tenasserim, it is recorded in 
various travols and histories that vessels laden witli this most 
useful and valuable metal, from all parts of the world, used to 
come and go with their precious freight from what was then 
termod the port of Tenasserim, viz, Mergui, since our possession 
of that division of British Rurinah, tho first attempt to work 
or mine this oro, to any extent, after the various localities were 
reported on and samples forwarded by Doctor Melfeir to the 
Govomment of Bengal was marie, at their request, by (.’apt. 
Gremonherc, an Enginoor officer at the tinio attached to the 
Tenasserim division. At a place near a small village, about 7 
or 8 miles, by water, from Mergui town, called Kaban, that 
gentleman with the few implements, such as pick-axes, shovels, 
mammooties, and other rude instruments, from the jail of 
Mergui, with wooden trays, or washers, obtained in the town 
and villases adjacent thereto, with convicts, and some Burmese, 
excavated the ore from a series of low ridge of hills at the base 
of which were a few huts, with fruit trees, and here and there 
reservoirs, or petty tanks, of sufficient water to wash and clean 
the ore. Each man was to obtain a visa of clean oro per diem, 
it was found to be so profuse and so easily worked that 
many used to have their stipulated quantum cleaned and 
delivered to the superintendent before noon, the rest of the day 
was his own to do as he pleased. Thus a large quantity was 
obtained from a single vein about a foot in diameter, varying 
from that to # a few inoh.es. All of a sudden one day further 
operations were suspended, the vein was found to take 
an almsot perpendicular dim and thus some years after in 
tracing its eccentric oourse, I found the course or this particu¬ 
lar vein having been abandoned. Capt. Gremenhere returned 
with his colony of workmen and miners, and no attempts have 
since been made to work the orb of the Kaban hills, beyond 
those of a few settlers who reside near, and on the spot. These 
occasionally when they have no other occupation, extract a few 
vise, bring it into town and sell it or barter it for necessaries, 
to take back home with them, with Chinese, and others, v0ho in 
to baining a sufficient quantity, have it smelted, and ship it 


in Junks for sale to the Straits' Settlements. Not long after the 
Kalian ridge of hills was explored and worked, a Chinaman 
commenced extensive operations at a place called Sullas- 
scree, on a similar ridge of hills, as those at Kaban, situat- 
ed' near Thesea board, at Whale Bay, and about 70 miles by 
water from the town of Morgui, who has been successfully 
working, and obtaining large quantities of the ore for years 
uninterruptedly, with Chmese and Siamese miners, stup¬ 
ing the tin in*large square blocks with his mark ou them, m 
units, calling in once a year for that purpose, bound for 
Penang or Singaimre, and in return the junks bring the su¬ 
perintendent opium, and arrack smuggled without let or hin¬ 
drance for tho special use of the miners and himself, without 
whioh, during the severe monsoon and inclemency of the weather, 
as in that particular region, (tho ore cau only be worked during 
the south-west monsoon) the men could not, without being sub¬ 
ject to severe privatious or sickness, go to work with a good will, 
through the mining operations so lucidly described in Doctor 
Oldham's report—the oro being tlion carefully stored away till 
the change of the monBoon or dry season, when the smelting 
operations are commenced and finished. I used, while at Mergui, 
occasionally to obtain some of the metal from this Sullasseree 
man, brought in by him iu small ingots, of a conical shape, at 
the rato of 5/5 Its. tho 100 viss. He used to visit the town once 
a year or so, to lay in his stock of provisions for the eusuing wet 
season, for his men and himself. Tho Penang merchants how¬ 
ever hearing of this, gradually raised the price up to 95 Bs. per 
100 visB, at which figure it remained before I left Mergui. Dur¬ 
ing my stay there I had visited various localities, not without 
some little risk to life and limb, up tho numerous creoks and 
mountain streams, leading into both the Tenasserim rivers, 
where I found the tin ore in great profusion, sometimes mixed 
up with other valuable ores, some fine specimens of which I had 
obtained nnd brought away. On one occasion I had begged of 
Professor Oldham to accompany mo up the Lonyea river, and 
pointed out a spot where, many yoars ago, some hundreds of 
pits had been dug, and were then visible, at which some thou¬ 
sands of Slums, Siamese and Chinese, must have been extensive¬ 
ly at work, and abandoned only on our annexation of tho country. 
They are supposed to have emigrated over to the Siamese territo¬ 
ries, loaving tho place to the sport of tho Rhinoceros and Bison, 
or wild Bufialoep, the fresh foot-prints of which were well defined 
in and around our temporary encamping ground. Here the ore 
was everywhere seen in and on tho surface of the pits, and along 
the course of a mountain stream within a few yards of the pits, 
samples of which we hud washed and obtained with tho greatest 
ease, and found to be equal to the best samples of Cornwall. 
Such, I may take the liberty of saying, was Doctor Oldham’s 
emphatic professional opinion at the time. 


METALLURGY OF IRON IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


('Engineer.) 

V restund of the methods of working iron in India, which is 

I irobably the best that exists in English, has been given by Dr. 
'erev, in his “ Metallurgy of Iron,” but it is all comprised in'about 
twenty pages, nnd though n good deal of scattered information on 
the subject may be found elsewhere, it probably would add but 
little of importance to what he has collected. 

Dr. Perry, however, passes bv the historical side of the subject 
altogether, or contents himself with the following paragraph as to 
it, with which his statements open (p. 254): “ The Hindoos ap*. 

pear to have carried on the airvrt process (i. e. f making wrought iron 
direct, without it passing through the indirect stage of cast iron) 
from time immemorial, as wo may infer from the large accumula¬ 
tions of slag which occur in vnrioiis localities in India; and as it 
is scarcely possible to imagine anything more rude than their ap¬ 
pliances or nnvthing more diminutive than their scale of opera¬ 
tions, it would seem that they have not made any substantial pro¬ 
gress in tho art, at least in many districts. Tlieir furnaces are 
frequently not larger than a chimneypot, and hours of incessant 
toil are sometirafs required to produce a few pounds weight of 
iron.” This may be taken as a rough account or the present state 
of iron-working itt India. But without going back so far as u time 
immemorial,” the facts now to be adduced prove it to be a very 
incomplete, or rather inaccurate view of the history of iron-work¬ 
ing in India only a few centurie back. 

Within the cincture of the ancient mosque of the Kutub, situate 
near Delhi (so-named from the celebrated and grandly lofty Kutub 
minar forming part of the mosque), and not % far from the principal 
gate, exists a wrought iron pillar. This wrought iron pillar is as 
large as the screw sliaft of one of our first-class steam-ships, and 
a forging of the same size would be deemed a piece of first-class 
work for anyone of our great stoam-hammer forges in Europe, and 
yet it is morn than a thousand years old f and may be as much as 
fifteen hwndred. Its form is either that of a conic frustrum or of 
some curvilinear spindle, giving it a very slight swell towards its 
mid-height. The capital consists of an elaborate Indian design. 
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the whole of which good observers deem to have been carved by 
the chisel out of the solid i*m. The shaft too near the present 
ground level is beautifully smooth and true, and presents the char 
meter of having been “ swaged,” or if not, “ sledge planished 1 ' 
to its finished form. The lower part for 3 feet or 4 feet, 
above the present ground and below it, is rough and but care¬ 
lessly rounded ; there appears to be some rather large cavities in 
this part of the shaft. This pillar has been known to Europeans 
for many yearn. The earliest printed notice of it which the writer 
has seen is in the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
vol. vii., p. 651 >, et set/., being part of a memoir “ On Lithographs 
aud Translations of Inscriptions,” taken in ectype by Cap¬ 
tain T. S. Burt, Engineer. A much more extended account 
may be found in vol. xxxiii. after p. 012 of the supplement 
to * the same journal, forming part of the Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor to the Government of India for the 
season of 1862-63. 

The dimension of the pillar may bo approximated from paint 
marks in a vertical line placed upon it, at distances of 12in. apart. 
Tiio following are those given by the “ Arclueological Surveyor” 
alxive referred to at p. 34., Ac. “ The total height above ground 
is 22ft., that of the capital (of which an enlarged engraving is 
given on page 403) 3£ ft., and that of tho rough part near the 
ground the same. But its depth under ground is considerably 
greater than its height above ground, as a recent excavation was 
carried down to 20ft., without reaching the foundation on which 
tlie pillar rests. The whole length of the iron pillar is therefore 
upwards of 48ft., but how much more is not known ; although it 
must be considerable, as the pillar is said not to be loosened by the 
excavations. I think therefore it is highly probable that tho 
whole length is not loss than GOft. Tho lower diameter of the 
shaft is l(l a 4iii., and the upper diameter is 12*0om., the diminution 
being 0 a 20in. y per foot. The pillar contains about eighty cubic feet 
of metal, and weighs upwards of 17 tons. 

There may bo some doubt as to tho correctness of the great 
depth under ground assigned here, but the dimensions above ground 
bo ein reliable, and agree with the photograph in the writer's pos¬ 
session, and are from actual measurement. The total weight 
assigned seems somewhat in excess, even on this author’s assump¬ 
tion as to length. An inscription of six lines exists ou the pillar 
itself, about half-way of its height, which records in fact all that 
is known as to its history. Of this Captain Burt (at supra) gives 
the following account:—“ Tho principal inscription on the Delhi 
iron pillar is in Sanscrit, tho character, that form of Naguri which 
has been assigned to tho third or fourth century of the Christian era, 
. . . . the curves of tho letter* being squared off, perhaps on 

account of their having been punched upon the surface of tho iron 
shaft with a short cheni (punch of steel and a hammer os the actual 
engraving of them would have been a work of considerable labour.” 
Tho inscription itself is of a most disappointing sort—its purport 
is merely to record that “ a prince, whom nobody ever heard of 
before, of the name of Dhava, erected it in commemoration of his 
victorious prowess; that he was of the Vaishnair (Hindoo) faith, 
occupied the throne he had acquired (at llistinapura ?) for many 
years, and seems to have died before the monument was completed; 
as no royal ancestry is mentioned he was probably an usurper.” A 
transcript of this inscription, showing the squared letters 
exists in vol. vii. of the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
and iiuvol. xxxiii. of the same, a copious mass of archeology and 
mythology bearing upon it, which those interested in those 
branches of knowledge can consult. Our business witli the pillar 
is exclusively os a metallurgic monument. 

The date of its production is, as we have seen, fixed by the 
•inscription as the third or fourth century, a.d. Its form and chief 
dimensions are before us. Now what is the material of the pillar, 
for upon this depends the nature of the processes by which it must 
have been made; is it of cast iron or of wrought iron ? As to this 
the evidence is as yet not absolutely decisive. The “ Archaeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor,” in his report above referred to, appears to liavo 
thought it to be cast iron ; he says, “ The Delhi pillar is a solid 

shaft of mixed metal .There are flaws in many parts which 

show that the casting is imporfect, but when wo consider the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of manufacturing a pillar of such vAst dimensions, 
our wonder will not be diminished by knowing tliftt the casting of 
the bar is defective.”—p. 34. Wliat this writef means by mixed 
metal , it is hard to conjecture; he obviously had no knowledge of 
practical metallurgy, and his opinion must pass for what it may. 
Captain Burt, who appears to nave had some such practical know- 
lodge, obviously deems the pillar to be of wrought or forged iron, 
and supports that opinion by his ingenious and practical remarks 
os to the punching on it of the inscription. This latter view re¬ 
ceives the following corroboration; the writer’s accomplished and 
accurate friend, Mr. James Fergusson, Archt., F. R. S., who has 
carefully examined the pilUr, is cloArly of opinion that it is of 
forged iron. A fragment of it has been recently seat to England, 
and the writer is informed on, he believes, good authority, that 
Dr. Perey lias heated and drawn out upon the anvil a portion of it, 
and considers it to b % forged iron. This test, probably all that Bo 
small a specimen admitted of, is not absolutely conclusive, as Dr. 
Percy himself would no doubt admit, for some cast irons, espe¬ 


cially those made from hematites with charcoal fuel, admit of 
being heateoand at once forged and drawn out hot into a sort of 
wrought iron. The photograph, as examined with the lens by the 
writer, presents to the practical eye several minute characteristics 
which incline him to believe it to be forged and not cast iron. 

There will lie seen clearly in the photograph the mark _ of the 
graze of a heavy round shot on one side, at about mid-height of 
the pillar—and so far as can be decided by examination of the 
photograph—the shaft is slightly cracked across the widest part of 
the crack being at the side opposite to the graze mark. The blow 
then was just nut enough to break completely the pillar by its. own 
inertia, when thus suddenly bent beyond tlie limit of elasticity. 
Did we know the vis viva of the striking mass, and the density and 
exact dimensions of the pillar, it would be possible to calculate 
approximately the cohesion per square inch of the outside film of 
the shafts at this crock, assuming it really to exist; but Vanting 
such data, and judging by tact or experience only, the writer is of 
opinion that if of British cast iron , the pillAr would have been 
broken completely off by the blow of a heavy shot. 

The existence of a doubt as to the material of this pillar, one of 
the most marvellous metallic monuments in the world—allows 
with how little completeness it has yet been examined, and how 
entirely ignorant those who have described this pillar have been 
of the importance in elucidating the ancient working of iron in 
India of an exact metallurgical examination of its material. Let 
us hope this will forthwith be remedied—by cutting from tho 
pillar (below the surface, it may be) and sending homo a piece 
sufficiently large and long, not only for chemical investigation, but 
for experimental determination of its insensibility and cohesion per 
square inch; for physical and chemical examination together can 
alone determine with certainty whether it be of oriental cast iron 
or of wrought, i. e., forged iron. 

IIow then was this Delhi pillar forged in India, even assuming 
that some means for heating it existed? Forging by power in 
some form, of course, suggests itself, but upon wliat source of 
power can we even speculate ? Human muscles, and the 
“ bullock walk,” by whiclt the water skins, or “ bheesties,” are 
drawn up from the wells or tanks appear the only present sources 
of power in India. The water-wheel, or noria, for raising water 
by the application of such nnimul power is common; but the 
production of power by the descent of water on a wheel seems 
never to have been known in India, where, indeed, except in the 
hill districts, no “ falls” for water-power exist. The wind-mill 
though said to have been known in Benda from some very remote 
period, has never been seen in India, aud it need scarcely be said 
steam-power is out of the question. 

It is barely imaginable that some form of falling tup-hammer 
raised by men acting on ropes, after the manner of the old ringing 
engine for pile driving, may have been employed, or some rude 
form of tup or tilt hammer moved by bullocks acting on a walk¬ 
ing wheel; and it is for Indian archaeologists to discover if there 
be any records or traditions of such appliances, without which tho 
methods by which this huge pillar was forged must remain in¬ 
explicable." The pillar itself stands before us, so far, a metallurgic 
enigma ; if it stood alone, and were this great ancient forging in 
wrought-iron alone known to exist in India, we might pass it by 
content to suppose it too isolated an instance on which to found 
any conclusions as to the iron metallurgy of that country in 
former 1 ages; but, although little noticed and apparently 
quite unknown to our European writers on iron metallurgy, 
this pillar does not stand alone. 

Not to lay any stress on the probable existence in India of other 
iron pillars, as affirmed to tho writer by an accurate Indian officer 
well-acquainted with the country, the following facts are record¬ 
ed by Sir. James Fergusson, in his “ Illustrations of Ancient 
Architecture in Iliiidoostan,” fol., London, 1848, p. 28, and 
Plate III. 

In the Temple of Kanarue, or Black Pagoda, in tho Madras 
Presidency, “ the walls of the mantapa or porch (which is about 
GOft. square inside) are about 10ft, in thickness, And the depth 
of the doorways is, consequently, 20ft., and their lintels are sup¬ 
ported by large iron beams of about 1 ft, section , laid across from 
side to side. The roof is formed after the usual bracket fashion 
of the Hindus, each course projecting beyond the other, so as to 
give (from the inside) the appearance of inverted stairs. . . . 
At about half the height, where its dimensions narrow to about 
20ft., a false roof has been thrown across, the remains of which 
now lie heaped up as they fell on the floor of the apartment. 
Among them may still be remarked several beams of wrought iron 
about 21 ft. in lengthy awl 8m. section , and a great many blocks’ of 
stone, 15ft. and 16ft. long, (and they were probably broken 
in their fall), and of a section of 6ft. by 2ft; or 3ft.” Here then 
we have employed as mere building material wrought iron bars of 
8in. square ana 21ft. long. Mr. Fergusson views this temple as 
having been built between a. d. 1236 and 1241. 

In another temple examined and described by Mr. Feiyuason— 
that of Mahavellipore, standing alone on a solitary rock of granite, 
projecting into the very surf on the coast, near Madras—and the 
date of which he refers to the tenth or eleventh century a.d«, 
but deems may be as late as the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
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and described in hie great work as above, p. 57, ondl|late XVIII.— 
lie informs me there are empty sockets for beams like those just 
noticed; the beams he justly argues must have been of iron, as 
the sockets show a scantling, which would have been if in timber 
perfectly useless under the load carried. 

It is highly probable that at Kanaruc the ceiling beams thrust 
themselves out of their sockets by alternate expansion and con¬ 
traction, and so brought down the false roof,” as the tilling 
above is called; but the place affords a bad foundation, and is 
said to be subject to earthquakes. However, our business with 
these iron beams is simply os metallurgic monuments. Here 
then we have the fact that at Delhi, in the north, and at Madras, 
in the far south of India, massive forgings exist, such as all Asia, 
so far as we know, could not produce at the present day, and of a 
size rivalling those upon which Europe to-day pride* itself. The 
earliest of these dates from the third or fourth century, and the 
latest from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries of our era. 
With such an interval in time as 900 or 1,000 year*, and such a 
diffusion in space as from north to south of India, it seems impos¬ 
sible not to conclude that the evidence of these monuments attests 
the existence in India for that long period of a great iron manu¬ 
facture , well established, and with a relative cheapness and cer¬ 
tainty of product that admitted of the use of iron as a material for 
public monuments and as a building material in sacred edit ices, 
and that this manufacture was extinct, and the art and methods 
lost long before any modem European occupation of India. So 
that far from Indian iron working having been the same feeble 
thing we see it to-day from time immemorial, it was once h great 
and nourishing craft, and extended over parts of the entire Indian 
Peninsula. 

Nothing heretofore brought to light in history of metallurgy 
seems more striking to the reason as well as the imagination than 
this fact; that from the remote time when llengist was ruling in 
Kent, and Cerdie landing to plunder our barbarous ancestors in 
Sussex, down to that of our Third Ileniy, while all Europe was in 
the worst darkness and confusion of the* Middle Ages—when the 
largest and best forging producible in Christendom, was an axe or 
a sword blade—these ancient peoples of India, the forerunners of 
those now so enfeebled and degraded, possessed a great iron manu¬ 
facture, whose products Europe, even half a eenttivy ago, could not 
have equalled. 


SILK. 


Despatch from the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for 
India, (Revenue), to //is Recede nog the Right Honorable the 
Governor-in-Council, Fort St. George, dated India Office, Lon¬ 
don, 1 \th October 187J, Xo. 27 :— 

On the receipt of the despatch from your Exeelleney-m-t -ouncil 
of the 2oth of April, No. 18, aud after its consideration in Council, 
I At once caused a communication to be addressed to the Silk 
Supply Association, requesting that body to procure and send to 
Madras the Silk Reeling-machine for which you applied. Your 
Excellency-in-Council will see, by the accompanying copy of the 
reply received from the Association, that a Silk Reeling-machine 
has been forwarded to you direct from Genoa. 

♦ 

From the Honorary Secretary to the Silk Supply Association, to 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, dated London , 23/v<? Sep¬ 
tember 1871, 

With reference to your favour of 1st .Tune (9149) and my 
reply on 3rd of same month, I have now the pleasure to inform 
you that a Reeling-machine, upon the most approved principles, 
has been forwarded from Genoa by Rubattino’s steamer to Alex¬ 
andria, and thence overjand to Madras, addressed to his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor there. In order to facilitate the putting 
together this machine correctly, drawings have been taken and 
the different parts numbered to correspond with the numbers in 
the drawings. This has added somewhat to the cost, which, 
including forwarding and shipping charges, amount to £20. The 
freight is payable at Madras, and is to be the equivalent of 320 
francs at the exchange of 26 francs per £1 sterling. In reply to 
your favour of 8th instant (5309), I annex a list of the publications 
likely to prove of most service to the Council of India in the im¬ 
provement of silk culture. 

The Association will be at all times available for advice, if 
furnished with meteorological' and geological information as to 
the different districts in which it may be thought desirable to 
experimentalise. Specimens of cocoons, lately received from 
Kongrah, prove beyond a doubt that there is a breed of worms 
acclimatised in that part of India, scarcely inferior to those of 
Italy. 


INDIAN FORESTS AND «NNAN RAILWAYS. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

An ‘‘ India Conference” was held in the theatre of the Society 
of Arts on Friday evening, Dec. 1st, the subject being to discuss 
the question of Indian Forests and Indian Railways. 

Hyde Clarke, Esq., who occupied the chair, in opening the 
proceedings, observed that he thought it would bo gratifying 
to those of the members of the Society of Arts who had taken an 
interest in the proceedings of the Indian Committee of the Society, 
if ho said a few words by way of retrospect, as t<> what had been 
done in the past Session m regard to India. He thought the Indian 
Committee of the Society of Arts might congratulate themselves 
on the progress of t hat measure in which the Society took active 
part—tlie establishment of an Indian Agricultural Department. 
j3ut while the India Oflice acceded to the request which the Society 
made, it ought not to be forgotten that many of the friends of 
India have expressed great regret that the Department of agricul¬ 
ture has not been placed on a sufficiently independent position, but 
is placed in a subordinate positiou under tin* Board of Works or 
the Board of Revenue. Wluit is wanted with regard to Agricul¬ 
ture is that there should be a department having, in the various 
presidencies and provinces, Directors who should be, as it wore, 
the olHcial representatives of the agricultural interests, and who 
will be able to attend particularly to the Revenue Department, 
which exercises so large an influence upon agriculture ; while on 
the other lmud the Agricultural Department, if it is made simply 
dependent, it will not be possible to carry out these \iews. In tho 
next place, the Indian Committee are entitled to congratulate 
themselves ■with regard to the. continued prosperity and mainte¬ 
nance of tho Manchester Cotton Supply Association. At a period 
of the past year when there was u prospect of that Association 
dEcontinning if* labours,^lie proposition was made that in such a 
case the Society of Avts should he asked to supply, as far ns it could, 

! the place of the Cotton Supply Association, by establishing a per- 
| mnnent Cotton Committee, t'hat proposition had a considerable 
I effect ill stimulating their friends in Manchester to maintain that 
I institution which they have carried on for so many veara with 
such great benetit to India by its labours in advancing the culture 
of cotton in tin; country. Another topic to which reference might 
be made was with regard to tho East India Association. In tho 
, early part of the past year the council of that. Association were in 
a frtate of grout despondency, arising from various circumstances ; 

: and some conferences took pllice between the Society of Arts and 
j leading members of the East India Association, to ascertain whe- 
j thor further support could be given to the Must India Association for 
j its perpetuation and maintenance. In that case also the Society 
of Arts were justified in considering whether, with a further me*- 
! sure of support, they could strengthen the exertions of their friend, 
Mr. I ladnbhiii Xnoroji. The encouragement which was given induc¬ 
ed Mr. Dadabhai to start with some degree of firmness and con¬ 
fidence upon the tour in India, which has resulted in endowing the 
East India Association with new funds, and has begun for it a new 
era of prosperity. Looking back to the labours of past Sessions, 

! the Indian Committee have every hope that during tlie approAch- 
I ing Session they may, in their humble wav, be able to render new 
services to tlie cause of the advancement of India. They bould not 
expect that any subjects of this nature can be popular ; they could 
not expect that there could be any degree of general interest in 
regard to Indian questions; but if they could succeed ill bringing 
together and keeping together a small hand of labourers who could 
profit by the facilities given by the Society of Arts to communi¬ 
cate their ideas to tho leading men of the commercial and political 
world in England and abroad; and if they could profit by the 
means the Society of Arts’ Journal affords of disseminating their 
ideas still further, aided by the co-operation of the Indian news¬ 
paper press, it would he a great encouragement to those friends who 
came there to contribute their ideas or to engage in discussion. 
(Cheers.) On the present occasion they had been invited to hear 
the views of Lieutenant-Colonel Wragge upon the important ques¬ 
tion of " Imliryi Forests and Indian Railways,” aud ho would now 
call upon his gallant friend to open the Conference. 

Lieut-Colonel A. Romaiiie Wragge—said: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen,—No rloubt many of those who have honoured me with 
their attendance upon the present occasion, have asked mentally tho 
question why have 1 coupled Indian Forests with Indian Railways? 
Those however who have read my previous address, published in 
the Journal of this Society in the early part of the present year on tho 
utilization of those natural deposits of fuel .which are at present 
available and untapped in various parts of India, to provide remedial 
measures for reducing the working expense of some of tho Indian 
railways, will readily understand why 1 coupled them; but to those 
to whom the subject is now presenting itself, for the first time, I 
would briefly submit that, owing to tho absence of a supply of cheap 
coal—the great element of cost in locomotive expenses—the eco¬ 
nomic supply of wood fuel from Indian Forests is a matter of vital 
importance to the railway success on those lines which are using 
wood in the endeavour to lower their working expenses j and there- 
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fore unlesa every exertion Ufltaade to work the forests at as low 
a remunerate price as is compatible with the due provision of a 
cheap supply of firewood, those railways interested must be the suf¬ 
ferers from a needlessly enhanced rate of production which will and 
does tend to an increased percentage of the consumption of their 
gross receipts by their working expenses; and you hare now my 
reasons for coupling the forests and railways together. The recent 
discoveries of coal in Central India, of vast import to some of the 
lines, cannot be utilized economically over their entire lengths, as 
from their great extent and consequent distance from such collieries, 
the cost of haulage along the line to remote spots becomes a heavy 
burden. For instance, when the Great Indian Peninsula Itailway 
begins to use the Mopani coal, it will be able to reduce its working 
expenses materially within certain limits by its substitution for 
a high-priced English coal; but it could uot effect such n desirable 
object at its terminus towards Bombay, for the simple reason that 
the Railway Company would have to convey it over more than 480 
miles before it reached the terminus, and of course the cost of its 
carriage would be a serious item in their working expenses. The re¬ 
cent discoveries of good coal in the Chandah district Again, owing to 
its great distance from Madras, and the want of cheap water carriage 
to the Madras Railway, precludes the hope of its being able 
to compete with English coal on that line, or the Great Southern 
of India Hail way; and therefore it is to the forests that 
Madras must turn its attention, ns it bus hitherto ignored 
the existence of its cheap and valuable deposits of peat, which 
nature has so bountifully placed at its disposal to help it out of its 
present fuel difficulties. Why Government lias not mAdc much 
of the goose that has laid them golden eggs, I know not; but I 
have no hesitation thnt such neglect is subversive of economy. 
When the Government which cannot pro\ide a sufficiency of fire¬ 
wood, rejected certain proposals of mine, made three years ago, 
to utilize the peat deposits, I offered, if they wood place a bog or 
two at my disposal, to go out there ami prove to them not only 
that a most economical fuel might be made to assist the railways 
in their dilemma, but that such would also prove a new source of 
revenue to the Government. To this second request T have, up to 
the present time, received no reply ; so that it is being considered 
at leisure, while the working expenses of the Madras and the Great 
Southern of Indio Railways have been rising half-yearly gradually 
higher and higher, and cotton remains locked up, unable to move, | 
from the high cost of transport, entailing thereby a great Ions on j 
the capital and labour employed in its production, and discourng- i 
ing its cultivation this year ; a great loss to the railways from j 
the withdrawal of the anticipated transport, and is highly detri¬ 
mental to Manchester (from the non-arrival of cotton for manufac¬ 
ture) whose market is now somewhat depressed. I trust there¬ 
fore that Manchester will use its influence to further view's having, 
for one of their objects, the setting free of that, commodity without 
which its factories would be idle, trade impeded, and a large body j 
of its hard-working productive population suffer great want and 
privations. To illustrate the great wont of firewood? I quote the 
following remark* of the Government Director of Indian Railways j 
in his published reports on them, addressed to Her Majesty’s Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, which will show for how protracted a 1 
period the fuel question has been impeding the efforts of the rail- , 
way authorities to arriie at commercial success. In the report of 
|8<;2-R‘b he says: *• It is satisfactory to learn that this state of ' 
things may soon be, as measures have lately been tuken by 
the Government of India for organizing a new system of Adminis¬ 
tration for the management and conservation’ of forests, with i 
the view of making their produce available for the railways 1 
and other public works of the country.” From this paragraph 
we see that the Government Director of Railways began to hope 
something from the forests, as far back at least as" 1802, nearly 10 
years ago. In the report for 180*1-04, he says : “ Compared with 
English Railways, the Indian lines—-some more than others— ; 
labour under the disadvantage of expensive fuel, and of a more 
rapid deterioration of works under atmospheric influences and on 
expensive European agency. The first wifi be seen in the increased 
cost of locomotive power ;*and to show the importance that is to j 
lie attached to the question, the following statement of the i 
Locomotive Superintendent of the Madras Railway on the saving 1 
lie expects to effect by the use of wood may be Taken as a single 1 
illustration—‘Asregards vrood burning, the number of engines fitted 
with spark catchers has been greatly increased, and if F can con¬ 
tinue to get ample supplies of firewood at anything like present rates, 
the saving in cost of fuel will be vei*y great. The total cost of fuel j 
consumed by engines on capital and revenue account in the month , 
of November was £021, 10 less than July last, although with an 
increased mileage and heavier Average loads. This is entirely j 
due to the decrease in the consumption of coke and coal by the j 
substitution of firewood/’ The report of 1806-00 says: “ With 
regard to the working expenses, there are two items which at 
present are particularly high on Indian lines, and these are the 
European establishments and the fuel, both of which, compared 
with the railways in Europe, entail a heavy charge. As regards 
the highest of fuel, however, this does not apply to the Bengal 
lines, the coal for which i§ obtained from collieries at Burdwan, 
Banoegunge, nnd Kurhurballee. The great advantage of these 
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sources of supply will be understood, when it is stated that the 
price of coal at the pit’s mouth to the East Indian Railway is- 
about 10s. per ton; while English coal has lately cost the railways 
in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies from 40s. to 70s. a ton at 
their maritime termini. This high price is at the present time 
caused by the rise in freights from this country to India ; but the 
cost at the most favourable times will not be less than 40s. On 
some lines wood is used instead of coal; and with proper precau¬ 
tions against the escape of sparks, it answers admirably. On the 
Madras Railway it is calculated that the cost of wood fuel is less 
than half that of cool and coke. When some 150,000tons or 200,000 
tons of fuel are consumed annually, and when from 40s. to 60s. 
per ton has been paid for it, it is time to look round for relief. 
Australian coal has been tried, with what success has not yet been 
reported; but from India herself the supply of fuel should ultimate¬ 
ly come. By the judicious planting and preservation of forests, 
and by the development of the mineral resources of Central India, 
means will, it is hoped, be afforded for rendering her independent 
of foreign support. From this paragraph we see that in J 805-06 
the Director was of opinion that “ it was time to look round for 
relief,” which he might have had now three years ago; for from 
that time 1 took the question up, and relief might have been 
allowed next year if my suggestions had been listened to. And I 
would also observe that the coal fields of Central India have not 
furnished the Director with their mineral resources up to the 
present, as he had every right to expect. I adduce this to show 
the general procrastination this fuel question has received; but I 
believe a railway is now being made, or is about to be constructed 
to supply the railway with this coal. In the report of 1800-07, 
the Director says u various questions connected with the traffic 
and working of the railways have engaged the attention of the 
Government and the railway companies during the past year. 
The most prominent were those relating to the supply of flpel: 
the use of iron or wood for sleepers ; and the employment of steer ‘ 
for rails; the formation of roads as feeders; and tlio rates and 
fares. The importance of the fuel question can hardly be 
exaggerated. Cheap and dear fuel may, in some cases, be almost 
equivalent to success or failure.” And now this failure is at hand 
from dear fuel in 1871 ; and further apathy and listlessness will 
entail heavy’ misfortunes on the Madras railways. The Director 
iroceeds, “It will be seen by the following statement that the 
iigh rate of freights from this country at the present time makes 
tlie value of coal and coke, before it is landed in India, something 
like 50 per ton. When to this is added the landing charges, ana 
the cost of conveyance down the linos, the average cost of coal for 
the railways on the western and southern sides of India may be 
taken at about. GO*, per ton. Thus, while the cost of coal per train 
mile on the East Indian Railway was 3jd., on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway it was Is. Gjd. last year. A recent report 
from Mr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India, on the coal resources of the country, does 
not encourage the hope that coal will bo found in many parts 
of India where it could be of very great value to the railways. 

‘ Mewed ns a coal-producing country,’ Professor Oldham says,. 

‘ the British territories in India cannot be considered as either 
largely or widely supplied with this essential source of motive 
power. ^Extensive coal fields do occur, but these are not distribut¬ 
ed generally over the districts of the Indian Empire, but are 
almost entirely concentrated in one—a double-band of coal-yielding 
deposits, which, with large interruptions, extends more than half 
across India, from near Calcutta towards Bombay.” He adds fur¬ 
ther on in his report— 1 There still remains however much to be 
surveyed, and until careful mapping has been carried out of all the 
fields) any estimate of the coal resources and productions of British 
India must be defective. Up to the present time it may be 
said that little more than surface workings have been carried 
on in India. In parts of the lianeegunge field these open workings 
are of marvellous extent and size, covering hundreds of acrea We 
may conclude from these remarks that a supply of coal will be 
available for the lines passing through Bengal and Central India. 
The Bengal Railways have indeed already obtained their fuel 
from the colleries near Raneegunge. Jhe Central India coal has 
not been used by the Great Indian Peninsula Railwy, as the line 
is not yet sufficiently near the collieries, and the cost of conveying 
it by the road would make it too expensive. In the upper, western, 
and lower parts of India it may be presumed that the railways 
will not possess the advantages of native coal. The importance 
therefore of obtaining other sources of supply increases every 
year. Coal from Australia and from Labuan u being tried. But 
wood is what we must look to chiefly if economy is to be secured. 
The subject has engaged the serious attention of Government 
both at home and in India. Several despatches pointing out 
the importance of the subject and suggesting the necessity 
of adopting immediate measures for increasing the planta¬ 
tion of suitable timber, have been addressed, to the Govern¬ 
ment of India by the Secretary of State during the year. It 
has been calculated that a plantation of 90 acres will be the aver¬ 
age proportion required to meet the requirements of every mile 
or railway; and Lord Oranbome observed that it was evidently 
necessary that planting on an extensive scale should take place 
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Annually for several years to come.” Nevertheless these despatch¬ 
es appear not to have been efficacious in producing, oven up to 
the presnt, a sufficiency of wood fuel, though we are still relying 
upon the forests; ana moreover that it will require at least 60 
acres of plantation to each mile of railway, to supply the annual 
demand for firewood, for the consumption per mile is over 100 
tons per annum; and you must not calculate on. obtaining more 
than two tons per acre when the forests are sufficiently advanced 
to be productive, as no doubt much firewood will be stolen, ns 
of old, therefrom. It is no slight undertaking now that there are 
832 miles of rail open on the Madras line, and 108 on the Great 
Southern, with many moro sanctioned to he constructed. These 
1,000 miles of railway ought to be provided with 60,000 acres or 
more than 78 square miles of forest; and if they go to distant 
forests remote from the rails, the cost of firewood will be so 
enhanced, that we shall probably hear of English coal being burnt 
for economy 1 

The report of 1807-08 says:—“ A marked difference will be 
observed between the expenses in the locomotive departments of 
the Bengal and Bombay lines, showing the great importance of 
the full question. On the Madras lines, the difference is not so great, 
although they areas dependentupon England for coal as the lines 
in Western ludia. This is partly due to lie more general use 
of wood, but partly also to an economical system of management 
which reflects credit on the railway authorities hi the. Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. With regard to wood fuel measures have been taken by 
the Government for planting and preserving forest for the purpose. 
With respect to coal, an abundant supply is obtained in Bengal, 
but the beds in Centcral India have not yet been made available 
for railway purposes, access to them having been delayed by the 
tardy operations on the Great Indian Peninsula Kail way. A short 
branch to the mines will be required when the trunk iine to Jub- 
bulpore is completed ; and it is to be regretted tlmt arrangements 
have not already been made for carrying out this work, so tlmt 
the coal may be ready by the time it is wanted. Other places in 
the neighbourhood of the Great Indian Peninsula Pail way, where j 
coal is known to exist, have been explored, but the result of the I 
exploration has not yet transpired." The report of 1808-1 >9 states ' 
that “ the next item of expenditure which present the great¬ 
est contrast on different lines is that of the locomotive 
department. While the train mileage cost of this depart¬ 
ment on the East Indian is 10*48d., on the Great Indian 
Peninsula it is 29d., and on the Scinde 30*6d. The reason of 
this is plain. The East Indian pays on an average about ‘20s. a 
ton for native coal* The lines on the Western Const are at 
present dependent for coal upon England or Australia, the cost of 
which comes to from GOs. to 80s. per ton. The railways on the 
Madras Coast are however equally deficient in a supply of native 
cost, and have during the past year paid even n higher rate 
for English coal; and yet the cost of their locomotive depart^ 
mont is less than those in Bengal, amounting only to EWaP 
the Madras, and 13*6d. on the Great Southern. This may in some 
measure be accounted for by the lowness of wages and the light¬ 
ness of their trains compared with those on the East Indian ; but 
it is also due to the use of a considerable proportion of wood fuel, 
and also to good management. Fuel must always be a source of 
great expense on thoso lines which are at a distance from coal-pro¬ 
ducing districts, or from forests.” This however is not necessarily 
so, unless you despise the bounties of nature in the shape of peat 
fuel, which coal had such a struggle to displace three centuries 
ago, that Acts of Parliament were passed to prevent its being 
burnt, and peat remained triumphant for a long time. Si ill some 
wicked sinners would bum it “on the sly.” And this is the fuel 
that is now being treated with contempt, when its services would 
be of such vast use to Government, while the proposed plantations 
are being formed. “It is therefore,” adds the Director, “most impor¬ 
tant in the interest of railways to develop the coal resources of the 
country, and to regulate and proservo the forests." Still the 
forests I The Government is very anxjous to promote both these 
objects. I have referred to Australian coal; it has been tried on 
some of the lines of Western India, and has been well reported on; 
the experience of the Locomotive Superintendent of the Sind Com¬ 
pany is that “ it is equal to Welsh coal in all respects ; its evapo¬ 
rative power is nearly equal to Welsh coal, but consumption per 
mile is less than with Welsh coal. The price hitherto has been 
under that of English or Welsh coal. Fuel made of compressed 
coal-dust and certain cohesive ingredients had also been used and 
found to answer well. Experiments have lately been made in 
this country by Mr. F. 0. Danvers, of the India Office, with the 
view of devising means for the manufacture in India, with materi¬ 
als on the spot, of blocks of this kind of fuel.” Patent fuel made 
of coal-dust is more expensive than coal. What is wanted to reduce 
the working expenses is a much cheaper fuel than either coal or 
Indian wooa at its present price; for it is yearly, now in 1871, as 
dear as coal owing to the mistaken policy pursued by Government 
in regulating its price up to the standard one of coal in India. My 
friend, peat, certainly begins to look up. and may afford the Go¬ 
vernment Director of railways the relief he has been so long look¬ 
ing for, if he will only take it by the hand. The report of 1809-70 
states that “ it will be observed that the proportion of working ex¬ 


penses to gross receipts in some cases was above 80 per cent., while 
in others, viz., theEaist Indian and thft North-West line of the Ma¬ 
dras, it was about half the proportion. The average expenses of the 
thirteen lines which realized profits were in 1808, 01*77; 
- and in 1800, 04*06 per cent, of the gross receipts. It may be ex¬ 
pected that when the lines have more fully developed the traffic 
which they ought to command, and when—(ah, when indeed !)— 
by the use of cheaper fuel from native sources the present heavy 
charges in the locomotive department are reduced, the average rate 
of expenditure will be under 60 per cent. If this had been the 
case during the past year of depression, nearly £360,000 would 
have been added to the net receipts." I showed in my proposals 
how much might be saved annually to the railways three "years 
ago; but such saving did not seem to be deemed important. “,Stren- 
j uous efforts,” continues tho report, “are being made both by 
! the Government and the Companies to reduce the expenditure in 
i every way, and to bring the working establishment charges as low 
| as is compatible with efficiency.” This I cannot accept, as the 
I expenditure has not been reduced in the most important matter, 

I aud providing a cheaper fuel for tho Madras railway, because the 
Forest Department cannot ^supply a sufficiency of wood fuel at a 
reasonable rate, and have hitherto availed themselves of an econo¬ 
mic fuel from native sources, ready at hand. By tho report of 
1870-71, wo learn that “ the fuel question is alw T ays an important 
one in connection with tho working expenses of Indian railways, 
and it is satisfactory to find that native coal will soon be more exten¬ 
sively used. The coal from the Nerbudda fields is at length 
likely to be available for the railways in Central India. A 
tramway from the pits to tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway is 
now being laid down, and the Railway Company has engaged to 
toko a certain quantity monthly at a fixed price. *Hauguine hopes 
are also entertained with respect to the Chandali coal-fields, speci¬ 
mens from which have been favourably reported on after experi¬ 
ments with them. The mines are situated to the south of tho 
Nagpore branch of the Orpat Indian Peninsula Railway, and a lino 
is being laid down by 1 he Government with the main object of 
obtaining a good supply of fuel from this source. With these aids 
a considerable reduction should take place in the working expenses 
of the Locomotive Department of the Great Indian Peninsula line, 
and more favourable results produced by the traffic. A regular 
system has been organized in the’ Madras Presidency for obtaining 
an adequate supply of wood fuel for railway purposes. It has been 
estimated that nearly 100 square miles will be required to meet 
the demand; and already measures have been taken by the Forest 
Department for demarcating 20 miles in the districts of Cuddapah, 
North \rcot, and Cuimbatoor, to be used for the cultivation of 
trees suitable for the working of the railways. Similar measures 
have also been adopted in the Punj&uh and Scinde.” Here we aro 
again upon the forest tack, and the Government Director of Railways, 

I trust, feels happy after his prolonged and indefatigable exertions 
which seem to have been so thoroughly thwarted for so protracted 
a period, in tig? hope that at last his reiterated requests will be 
attended toymd that he will be able soon to give a better account 
of the working expenses of his railways. It is always a disagree¬ 
able thing to throw a damper upon brightening prospects, but my 
duty must be done to my protege, peat, and I am therefore bound 
to tell him that measures for demarcating forests are only prelimi¬ 
naries to the production of wood fuel, and that after demarcation 
conies preparing the ground, raising the young trees in tho qurseries, 
and planting them out and carefully tending them for a tune, and 
guarding them while in the plantations from various dangers to which 
their young life is exposed, such as excess of moisture, sudden floods, 
want of moisture, the depredations of cattle, the attacks of insects 
and wild animals, such as rats, who create great havoc in many 
parts of India; porcupines, deer, camels, goats, accidental fires, 
hurricanes, clandestine felling, wholesale robbery, incendiarism, 
&c. And when the survivors have successfully run the gauntlet 
of such minor juvenile complaints, he will have to wait eight years 
before these new plantations, if they have been planted in 
judiciously selected sites with suitable soil, &c., can be made 
available to provide his railways with a sufficient supply of wood 
fuel, supposing that nil these requisite plantations are started at 
once, which they will not be. IIow then I ask is ho going to 
tide over this >leferred consummation of his hopes P The new 
plantations canilot be available sooner, which is greatly to be re¬ 
gretted, as ho has ever done his utmost to reduce the working 
expenses of these* lines. But have his constant appeals been met 
with equal earnestness P or has he received the assistance which a 
judicious economy would have provided for his often repeated 
demands ? He most assuredly nos not; and therefore I would 
again venture to whisper in his ear the panacea for his railway 
maladies ; the good and great medicine “ peat," which is kept in 
store on purpose for use. And I am ready to show how the dose 
is to be taken for the recuperation of his railways. I feel assured 
that you, like myself, will feel exceedingly delighted that we have 
at lost got over the railway reports, which I think you will agree 
with me fully establish that the Forest Department is a broken 
reed to rely upon for the production of an economical supply of 
firewood for the railways *, they have long been weighed m the 
balance and found wanting$ ana, therefore it is to some other source 
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that we must look for ft present remedy. I know at the same time 
that the Forest Department lmve many elements to contend 
against, but they do not appear to me to have profited by 
experience; and with their present system all their attempts 
must result in failure. It is not a wise measnro reduc¬ 
ing tin.* working expenses of the Tailway to argue that because 
coal is at a high price, they can afford to pay a comparatively 
high price for wood,—which has been proved by the experience 
of the Madras line to be of less than one-third of the value of coal, 
weight for weight, for locomotive purposes. And therefore when 
that railway has to puv l#s. a ton for it at Bangalore and else¬ 
where, it is more than equivalent to having to pay three times 
18s,—or tils.—a ton for coal. Surely then, wood at such a price 
cannot be deemed nn economical supply, and it is really taking 
advantage of the fueling necessities of the railways. The object 
of the Government should be to supply wood at as low a rate as 
possible, consistent with a slight remuneration to cover interest on 
outlay, and not to endeavour to reoliso a large revenue out of the 
unhappy position of Indian railways with regard to t heir fueling 
requirements. In my judgment, an error has been made in clearing 
away all the trees upon certain favourable localities, and then hand¬ 
ing the cleared land over to the ryots for cultivation ; and instead 
of re-stocking such eligible lands as had been already pointed out by 
nature as well adapted for forest trees, seeking fresh sites for the 
formation of plan tat ion upon soil which afterwards turned out un¬ 
suitable for the growth of the transplanted thereon, thus causing a ter¬ 
rible loss of time, capital, and produce. Since Dr. Clegliorne’s depar¬ 
ture (who was olliciating Inspector General of Forests), foresting 
seems to have greatly fallen on in Madras. Again, it lias been stated 
that the chief object of Government was not to derive revenue from 
the forests, but rather to provide n supply of timber and firewood 
for public purposes : hut that this object has been systematically 
lost .-ight of cannot be doubted, when, as I .shall presently show', 
tiny derive over 10 and 80 pel* cent, upon the outlay expended 
annually, and cannot supply anything near the amount of fuel ra- 
uired. To prove this in a satisfactory manner, we will proceed to 
the examination of the last forest accounts circulated for general 
information ; but before we do so, 1 should like to offer n few 
remarks on the relative values of coal and peat in India, -which are 
to the following effect :—That .the comparative advantages of 
using peat and coal iu England are vastly different from what they 
would bo in India ; for while in F.ngland coal is plentiful and to be 
obtained at what is now unfortunately considered a moderate price, 
there is not much margin left for the employment of condensed 
peat economically, as its price would not fall very much below that 
of coal. But these circumstances are totally reversed in Madras, 
for there null is very costly, while peal could be pro\ided at a 
comparatively low priee, as is done on the Havanan lines. It is 
time that some more powerful voice than mine should lend a help¬ 
ing hand to this important question, and 1 trust that either Tier 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, or his Excellency the Vice¬ 
roy, will not allow this fuel question to be lunger'drugging its 
slow - length along. < 


PUBLIC WORKS* RAILWAYS. 


I* Vr.NUL.vriNU C.VTUUAOKS. 

Sin,—I notice in your impression of the .‘5rd instant, v ou allude to 
iny invention for cooling railway carriages and compliment my 
design by comparing it with the proposed means for the “luxurious” 
journeying* of tin* Imperial family of Russia. 

I am however not so ambitious ns to entertain the idea of 

} >lacing the travelling public in India on the same footing ns royalty, 
>ut 1 have given much thought towards rendering railway car¬ 
riages cool and free from dust, and the few experiments which 
have been made with carriages fitted up with my apparatus prove 
my invention to be successful. 

The objection which has boon raised regarding them, viz., “ that a 
damp atmosphere is combined with the reduction of temperature, is 
one, which, if carefully considered, cannot be an objection. 

There are many people in India who object t 0 the use of 
“ lcuskus” and would not sit behind ono upon any consideration, 
and there is an infinitely greater number who would consider the 
annihilation of “ kuskus tatties” as the deprivation of their greatest 
comfort. 

A case luvs come to mv knowledge of a passenger, who, depriv¬ 
ing himself of his coat and other superfluous clothing, lav on his 
hack over tho grating in the bottom of the carriage in which ho 
was travelling, and then complained that ho suffered from rheuma¬ 
tism in consequence. This is not qt all surprising; if he were to 
similarly unrobe himself and stand with his pack against a kuskus 
tat tie over tho doorway of his own bungalow, with a strong hot 
wind blowing through it, tho effect would bo the same. 

There is tho use and the abuse of everything, but the latter 
should not condemn an invention which, by judicious management, 
promises to be a great comfort to the travelling public in India. 

Everyone has experienced the sensation of dampness which 
pervades a room cooled bjf the use of tatties. The cold air is 


blown into it and allowed to accummulate without any attempt 
whatever being made for ventilation. The formation of dew is 
therefore the natural result as exhibited by the moisture upon 
any metal or cold surface exposed to it. 

This moisture is in my carriages entirely removed by the 
windows which effect thorough ventilation. When properly 
opened they draw off the cold air which enters the compartment 
through the floor of the carnage, and thus prevent the accumauila- 
tion of moisture, which otherwise would take place. In addition 
to which they entirely exclude the hot air from without and 
prevent tho entrance of dust, which, to travellers in Iudia, is a 
great discomfort. 

Experiments have proved the efficacy of this arrangement, and 
carriages have run from Bombay to Calcutta, arriving at the latter 
station almost as free from dust as they were when leaving 
Bombay. 

Jan. X II. D. SANDERS. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RAJPOOT ANA RAILWAY—PROJECT FOR 
AURA DISTRICT FROM AGRA TO SAMBHUR. 

It having been determined by the Government of India, with 
the consent of Her Majesty’s Government, to construct a railway 
from Agra by Bhurtpoor and Jeypoor to the Sambhur Salt Lake 
witli the immediate object of facilitating the transport to British 
territory of the salt, so largely produced there, rs well as to form 
mi important section of a* railway which should eventually 
traverse Rajpootana and unite with tho existing railways of the 
Bombay Presidency, instructions were issued on the ffOtli October 
1 Stiff for the immediate commencement of the surveys for the 
preparation of a project. These wore carried on during tho 
season of R>(>ff-70, and resulted in the submission to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, during tlie recess of 1870, of an excellent prelimi¬ 
nary project, from which it was evident that the several alterna¬ 
tive alignments and deviations throughout the route, that seemed 
to call for consideration, had been very carefully investigated. 
This project was very creditable to the .Superintending Engineer, 
Colonel Peile, !{. JO., and the staff employed under liis orders. 
In the execution of the surveys, two especially important matters 
presented themselves for tin* investigation of the Engineers. 
These were the point of junction of the line from Delhi with that 
from Agra, mid the general location of tho line from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of .Jeypoor to the Sambhur Lake. On these 
points it was decided, after full consideration of the 
several alternative lines examined by tho Eftgineers, that Tvhera 
(Bewtii), 8() miles from Agra, is the most suitable point for the 
junction, and that the importance of the city of Jeypoor is such 
that the main line should be taken ns near to'it ns is convenient¬ 
ly possible notwithstanding the steep gradient, and the detour 
Avolved by the topographical features of the ground in its vicini¬ 
ty. From Jeypoor it was settled that tho line should bo taken 
direct to Sambhur; but ill view of the disadvantage to the through 
traffic and the. special nature of the Samblmr trade, it was further 
decided that the extension line towards Ajnieer should takeoff 
about four miles east of Samhliur. This place would thus be on 
a branch ; but this will not be a disadvantage under the, circum¬ 
stances, because it can be worked as the extension of tho sidings 
that wilWiave to be laid down on the margin of the lake for the 
economical handling of tho salt. Before proceeding further, it is 
desirable to place on record the reasons which prevailed witli the 
Governor-Gencntl-in-Comicil in forming these conclusions on the 
two points above referred to. As respects the locations of the line 
between the vicinity of Jeypoor and the Sambhur Lake, the 
question presented for decision chiefly turned on the expe¬ 
diency of placing Jeypoor and Sambhur on branches in order to 
save through traffic from the detour involved iu the adoption of a 
circuitous line. Sambhur, on account of its important salt pro¬ 
duct, is an obligatory point, whether it be reached by a branch, 
or the main line bo carried to it. Jeypoor is by far tho largest 
city in Rajpootana, having, it is believed, 250,000 inhabitants, 
and it is manifestly inexpedient to leave a place of this magnitude 
at a distance from the railway. Owing to the peculiar topogra¬ 
phy before referred to it would bo six miles from the line unless a 
specially abrupt deviation were made to reach it. If therefore the 
main line were not diverted to reach the city, a branch would be 
necessary. Tho estimates (prepared for the broad gauge) of the 
proposed alternatives showea that the more direct line with branch¬ 
es would cost £ 00,000 more and demand three additional miles 
of railway compared with the circuitous line j but allowing even 
that there would be no additional length of line to be construct¬ 
ed, the direct line would still be somewhat more costly owing 
to the difference of the country, and there would be the constant 
extra expense of working the branches. The transport of the 
salt might however be confined to a certain season of tho year, 
this branch being closed for the remainder ; and as respects the 
Jeypoor branch, it was suggested that the traffic should be worked 
in and out from the junction, while the through train is standing 
there, and, in favor of the branches, there is no doubt that the 
country traversed by the through line would be less desert than 
that immediately between Jeypoor and Sambhur, by which the 
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circuitous lino would have to be taken, Jeypoor is not only a 
very large city, but it is the capital of the State, and between it 
and the surrounding districts there must of necessity bo much 
inter-communication, which it is obviously undesirable that the 
railway should fail to serve to the utmost. The trade of the city is 
almost entirely with the east, and, in its interests, shortness of 
through transport to and from the west is comparatively of 
little moment. An inspection of a map, showing the boundaries 
of the Jeypoor State, affords no reason for the supposition that the 
more direct or southern line towards Samhhur would obtain more 
short local traffic to and from the city than is due to the towns and 
villages in its vicinity. The distances within the Jeypoor territo¬ 
ry from the south-west districts of that State are in the aggregate 
so small that those resident at any distance from the line of railway 
would probably travel direct, and by ono means of conveyance, to 
and from the city, so that the northern route, though less populous 
would not, if adopted for the railway, deprive it of any serious ; 
amount of traffic. The general traffic on tins lino must, for many j 
years, ho light, and therefore the first cost as well as the cost 
of working should be kept down to the utmost. With branches to 
Sambhur and Jeypoor, the through traffic would be saved, paying 
toll over a certain length (perhaps 10 miles) of line ; but while ! 
this would benefit trade in a small degree, the general public w ho 
ay for the railway would suffer, for 11*t construction of the 
ranches would require an outlay which would he excluded from 
participation in the earnings from through traffic. Considering the 
subject in all its healings, the conclusion arrived at by the flovcr- 
nor-Gcneral-in-Coiuioil was in favour of the northern location hv 
which Jeypoor would ho on the main line, and the railway would 
he taken direct to Samhhur. Further, bv selecting a point about 
four ijiilcs east of Samhhur for the bifurcation of the extension 
towards Ajnicer, the lead of salt toward the east would still he a 
minimum, while the disadvantage to through traflie would be 
somewhat lessened, albeit at the disadvantage of having to work a 
branch. As however the Sambhur junction will be an engine- 
changing station, the inconvenience and expense will be minimised. 
Next as to the point of junction of the two districts of the mil way. 
The various sites proposed for the junction arc shown on the at¬ 
tached sketch. Tlie dotted lines are those recommended by Iho Go¬ 
vernment, North-Western Provinces, and the J tail way Otlieers. 
For a through lino to Agra, the lines recommended are the best 
as giving a minimum mileage hi be constructed, and as presenting 
fewer difficulties in construction. The one objection to the dotted 
lino to Ulwar is that it does not pass close cither to Buswa or 
Rajghur, Buswa is however a place of only 2,fi00 inhabitants, 
and as the line is within three miles of Rajghur with its 12,0<)0 
inhabitants, it was determined to waive this objection. The 
eastern or Kherajunction adds five miles to Iho through distance 
to Delhi, and diminishes the distance to Agra by two miles, com¬ 
pared with the western or Goodha junction. It also reduces the 
cngtli to be constructed by nearly nine miles. The Bimdikhcra , 
junction, intermediate between the eastern and western junction, 
would require nearly five and half miles more of line than the 
Khera junction, but would decrease the distance to Delhi by near¬ 
ly three miles. The sketch exhibits the great detour that must 
he made by any line from Agra towards Jeypoor in order to serve? 
the salt field of Bliurtponr, which extends from the city of Bhurt- 
poorfor 28 miles in a northerly direction, or for eight miles beyond 
Deig. Were the Agra line taken vid Doig, Rajghur would lu? 
the junction with the Delhi line, the Agra traffic would have to be 
earned over 224 additional miles, and 111 additional miles of 
railway would have to be constructed. To take the through 
line so far out of the way for the purpose of serving this salt 
tract did not seem expedient. A more direct line to Agra 
would certainly pass near to Dhurtpoor, a large city wliirli it is 
of importance to bring on to the railway, and should it hereafter 
ho found expedient, a tramway could he laid traversing the whole 
extent of tne salt field. In the face of these considerations, 
the Govemor-Gcnerol-in-Oouncil had no hesitation in accepting 
the recommendation of the local Government and Railway | 
Officers, and in deciding on the Khera site as the most suitable for 
the junction in the interests of the railway generally. Its posi¬ 
tion is also convenient for an engine-changing station which it is 
desirable to placo at a junction like this. These points being set¬ 
tled, the general alignment was practically determined, and the 
only deviations from the surveyed lines that were called for were 
due to the adoption of a steeper ruling gradient than that faho) 
priginally Contemplated. The population beyond British territory 
is sparse, and the traffic for many years must be small. It was j 
therefore decided, after examination of the longitudinal sections, 
to economise in this part of the undertaking by adopting a gradient 
rti? wherever it would reduce earthwork in any important degree. 

I* 1 this way a considerable saving in outlay became possible, while | 
tli« demand on the labour market would be materially reduced— ; 
a matter of moment considering the eparseness of tlie population. ! 
Ono other point of importance required a decision, e/r., the loca¬ 
tion of the line in the immediate vicinity of Agra, and in connec¬ 
tion therewith the crossing of the Juuma to unite with tlie Fast 
Indian Railway, and tho station arrangements on both banks of 
the liver, This question, as well as that of the location between 


Jeypoor and Sambhur, were reserved for tho Viceroy’s decision 
during His Excellency's visit to liajpootana in October 1870. 
• ('olonel Peile hail examined two lines for the approach to tho 
Jumna at Agra, which involved different crossings of the river. 
The city of Agra is on the right bank of tho Jumna, which hero 
lias a course nearly north and south, and immediately below it 
and on the same bank is the fort. Tho Military Cantonment is a 
short distance to the south-west of the fort and away from tho 
river. Directing his line generally on a point between the fort 
•and the city, so ns to servo both* the cantonment and city by a 
single station, Colonel Peile contrived by taking advantage of a 
ravine to bring his line up to the Tripolia "(now ail enclosed market 
mid formerly a kind of outwork of the fort), situated immediately 
between the fort and the great mosque which is on tho confines of 
the city, and thence to the river lmuk without interfering with 
anv property of value, or involving exceptionally costly works. 
But tlie crossing of tho river thus presented is 2,100 feet in length, 
whereas abovo the city a crossing can ho obtained 1,200 feet in 
length. Accordingly, an alternative line was run from^a point 
»m convenient to tlie cantonment as could ho obtained under 
the circumstances, passing round tho city to this northerly 
crossing; and these alternatives worn examined hv Ilia Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy when at Agra. On tho uno hand them 
was tho advantage of a much shorter bridge in a well-defined 
channel, on the other hand, there was an extra length of rail¬ 
way to ho constructed and worked over, on air alignment 
involving heavy compensation for property, intersecting almost 
every rood of approach to the ritv, and requiring the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of a second station for its convenience. 
Balancing tho advantages and disadvantages in point of con¬ 
venience and cost, and throwing into the scale the superiority of 
the fort-crossing in a military poinl of view, it was decided by 
I lift Excellency that the line should be carried by tho Tripolia 
to the river bank, that n slution with a sufficient accommodation 
for the passenger and local goods traffic should be built bet ween 
the Tripolia and tho river on the esplanade intervening between 
the fort and the city, and that the interchange of through traffic 
and other terminal arrangements should he provided for in tho 
vicinity of the Fast Indian Rnilvvay station on the opposite bank. 

Tl had boon previously settled by the Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil that the bridge over tlie.hmwa should have a roadway for 
ordinary traffic, and it has now been (tackled on further considera¬ 
tion of the convenience of the local traffic of this large city that 
the bridge and station arrangements at thr? Tripolia shall admit of 
the Fast Indian Rnilvvay trains running in and out of that 
station. For the foundations of the piers of the bridge, three 
wells, each 12 J feet in diameter, to he undcrsimk to as great a 
depth ns may be found practicable, will be adopted. The econo¬ 
mic length of span indicated hv such piers is about 130 feet, hut 
tin? Consulting Engineer for State Railways will consider 
this point further, ami make a definite recommendation, 
hearing in mind that the larger the span tho more conve¬ 
nient will the iWdvvay for ordinary traffic be. As, in so far ns 
the uiissiigc rtf the waters is concerned, a bridge of tho shorter 
length might ho adopted at either site, it is recorded hem 
that in order to avoid tho risk of deflecting tho current of 
the river in Hoods and thereby causing a possibly dangerous erosion 
of tho hunk near the Taj Mehal, it lias been determined not to 
reduce the length r»f bridge, at the fort-crossing by advancing the 
eastern abutment, but to bridge the entire width of the' flood 
channel. The points considered during Ilia Excellency's visit to 
Agra being determined, it only remained to locate tho lino per¬ 
manently throughout its course to Sambhur, and the staff accord¬ 
ingly entered upon this duty in November 1870, under tho di¬ 
rectum of Mr. Furnivall, who succeeded (’olonel Peile on his 
departure on furlough. There being some apprehension of famine, 
extension siirvevs were ordered by His Excellency the Viceroy 
when at Ajnicer to he made between Sambhur and that place, 
so that in the event of such a calamity, the railway works might 
afford employment to the starving people at their doors. Happily 
this cloud passed away. Early in January of this year the gaugo 
question was settled and tho narrow gauge adopted on this railway, 
Mr. Furnivall’s project for the finally located line and on that gauge 
was submitted in July last, mid havingon examination been approv¬ 
ed ns sufficiently complete to admit of tlie invitation of tenders for 
tho construction of the railway by contract on a schedule of prices, 
that course was deckled unon.* Tenders where invited for the works 
both by div isions and for tlie whole line*. Nineteen tenders were re¬ 
ceived, varying in amount from about 24$ lakhs of rupees to 48 lakhs 
for tlie entire line. Only two tenders however were in excess of 
l\s. 33,33,000. In two cases the divisional tenders were promising, 
but on the whole the most favourable tenders were made by those 
who came forward for the entire fine. That of Messrs Glover and 
Company, of Bombay, amountingto Us. 20 ,44,181, was accepted 
on the 20th October 1*71. This amount is inclusive of maintenance 
for two years, but is exclusive of English materials, rolling-stock 
and sleepers, which are to be supplied by Government. The length 
of line let between Agra and Sumbhur is about 183 miles, and tho 
term of the contract for construction expires on the 30th June 

1^74. The estimated of tlie JSngiueerd give a rate of about .£4,000 
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ft mill 1 . They are somewhat excessive in the item of permanent- 
wuy, telegraph, and fencing, but defective in bridging. Taking 
int< miccoii nt the preliminary expenses, the cost of establishment 
lrom tlie first and during construction, and of rolling-stock, there 
is good reason for the conclusion that tin; lino may be completed 
ami stocked well within £6,000 per mile. The details of the 
projects at present calling for the orders of the Government of 
tncUa have been dealt with in a separate memorandum. The 
question of the compensation to the Agra Cantonment Funds for 
the interference with the Tripolia grain market should be consider¬ 
ed in the Military Department. It will be observed that it is not 
proposed to close tin* market, but as some*of the shops must be 
interfered with, to build others in the immediate vicinity at an 
estimated cost of 17s. H,7o0. A plan with explanatory memoran¬ 
dum should be submitted fur consideration in tin* Military 
Department. The plans of the station and station buildings at the 
Tripolia should also be submitted for approval in that department, 
when finally got out. It is to ho understood that all hanks or 
cuttings in the vicinity <»f the fort shall have such slopes as not to 
afford cover from the fort, and the station buildings shall be of 
such materials ns will admit of their being ipiickly dismantled. If 
these points be attended to, it is believed that there will 
bo no objections, on the part of tlie military authorities, to the 
location of the railway and station so close to the fort. 
It should be intimated to the Department of Agriculture, Revenue, 
and Conipicrce that of the alternative locations of the railway in 
tlu: close vicinity of the Sainbhur Lake, the western, as avoiding 
the hills of drift wind, and affording in other respects a better line, 
is approved, and will be adopted, unless any modification should 
ho uesired in that Department with the view of better serving the 
interests of the Salt Department. At the stations of Je>poor and 
Dhurtpoor special accommodation should he provided for the 
Maharajahs ; or if their Highnesses should prefer it, a convenient 
site should bo indicated on which they might, erect a small 
bungalow, at their own expense, for their accommodation when 
travelling. The Viceroy and Governor-Gcnernl-in-roimcil is also 
desirous that. State Saloon Carriages shall bo. built for their 
Highnesses’ use, &c. Tlie estimates should now he revised with 
all practicable despatch and submitted for orders, as it i* important 
that divisional and separate work sanctions should be given for 
purposes of audit, in the meantime a distinct sanction may be 
recorded for the amount of tBe accepted tender ; but as it did not 
exhibit the amount for each division separately, the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer should report, without delav, the distribution of its 
amount between the several divisions. The direction of the line 
into Ajnicer having been decided, and it having been lately ordered 
that the Agra District shall be extended to Nusseerabad, to which 
place trial sections have been run, the complete estimates for the 
extension from Sambhur junction to Xussecrabad should be 
submitted for orders as soon as ready. In conclusion, the 
Goveraor-General-in-tAmncil desires that the satisfaction of the 
Government shall he recorded at the manner in which the 
preliminary and (inal projects have been respectively prepared by 
Colonel Peilcand Mr. riirnivull, and tin* stuff acting under their 
direction. The sanction recorded in this Desolation will be 
registered ns No. (1 A D 17 17 of 1871-7:?. 


PUBLIC WORKS* —irrigation. 


ft a rT rt - West urn i» ro v i n u i •:<. 

‘* Jv htwh'llnuj the (haif/es CamtL" Estimates amounting to 
upwards of 36 lacs have been sanctioned for this work, of which 
a great portiou lias already been expended. The remodelling 
consists m alterations and improvements to the bed of the canal, 
so as to admit of the full supply being conveyed without scoop¬ 
ing or scouring the bod, and for increasing the efficiency of the 
canal for navigation. 

During the past your several falls and Rajbuha,s were ruunxlcl- 
led, and a number of bridges and inspection houses constructed. 

In the Northern division, two falls were improved, and tlie 
Tunsqioor llajbuha remodelled,and the works required to increase 
tho facilities of the Jowalapoor Navigation ^liaimel were also 
completed, and additional inspection house* consti ucted. 
lu ine Meciut division, tho Janiklioord escape was nearly com¬ 


pleted, and the Jansuth Rajbuha has been disconnected from the 
Futtehgurh Branch Canal. In the Boolundshuhur division, some 
Rajbuhas, several inspection housos and bridges were constructed, 
and in the Allygurh division a Canal office was completed. 

Iu tho Cuwnporc division, 22 bridges were in course of altera¬ 
tion, and nearly completed, while in the Etawa division 6 Rajbu¬ 
has were constructed, two others, and some bridges widenedaud 
improved. 

“ Eastern Jumna Canal ” The Yarpoor Rajbuha was extended 
' and one inspection house constructed. 

“ At/ra Canal." This Canal will be 110 miles in length, and 
will utilize the waters of tho Jumna and irrigate and supply wator 
Communication between the district of Agra, Bhurtpoor, Muttra 
and Delhi. The estimated approximate cost is fifty-seven-and 
half-lacs of rupees of which detailed estimates have been sanc¬ 
tioned for upwards of 20 lacs. The discharge will be 1,100 cubic 
i feet per second sufficient to irrigate about 300,000 acres. Good 
I progress 1ms been made in the excavation of the whole length of 
J canal. Up to the fiftieth mile the excavation has been nearly 
l completed, the remainder well advanced and several inspection 
| houses anil subsidiary works connected with the canal have been 
i constructed. 

j “ /{oh ill and Canal This scheme will probably cost about 50 
lues of rupees, and is of rather a complicated nature, consisting 
1 of no less than nine different sets of canals, which must be each 
j separately dealt with. Recently estimates amounting to four- 
; and half lacs have boeu sanctioned for canal from tho rivers 
! Balm, Kylas, aud Kitcha, The project is not however to bo 
' carried out from loan fluid until satisfactory proof is before the 
| Government of India ol the scheme proving remunerative. This 
' point is now under consideration. Two other extensive canals 
! have been projected in the North-Western Provinces, viz, the 
! “East fram/rs Canal," estimated to cost 100 lacs of rupees. 

1 This project is at present under revision, and tho '* Lower Gant/es 
1 Canal," the estimate for which amounts to over 180 lacs. This 

f irmed is also under the consideration of the Government of 
nuia. Surveys for tho extension of irrigation in Bundelkhund 
are also in progress. 

t*unjab. “ lhircc Doab Canals" This canal, or rather system 
of canals has been estimated to cost upwards of 177 lacs of 
rupees, of which the total expended up to the 1st May 1868, 
amounted to 116 and half lacs. In May 1870, estimates amount¬ 
ing to 27 lacs were sanctioned for the Kussoor and Sobniuit 
' branches, mi both of which great progress has been made. Up- 
; wards of 200 miles of canal are already open. Tho Kussoor 
, branch will be 00 miles, and the Sobraou branch 64 miles in 
length. 

The total length of main canal and branches, when completed, 

' will be above 3'»0 miles. 

, “ Western Jumna Canal." This project which has boeu 

estimated to cost IoO lacs, has just been under the considera¬ 
tion of the Government of India. The Work consist of rectifica¬ 
tion of existing channels, the construction of new branches, with 
sonic navigable channels, ami the provision of a proper drainage. 

! The entire scheme has been referred to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India, for approval and sanction. 

“ Slrhhvl Canall.” r lhis canal takes out from the Sutlej at 
Roopur, and is estimated to cost upwards of two millions sterling. 
In June. 1870 estimates amounting to 87 and-a-half lacs were 
sanctioned by tlio Secretary of State for the first 37 miles of 
canal. The progress in the excavation haB been satisfactory, 

1 also on the pioliminary works, and on shelters for establishment. 

On this caual l,O0() prisoners luivo it is said been employed 
, advantageously, this number will soon be increased to 3,000, 
good progress was made in lining out other sections of the canal. 

In (Ilian, an expenditure of Rs. 2,66,188 has been incurred on 
preliminary operations, connected a project for a canal from the 
river Sardah, the details of which aro uuder the consideration 
of the Government of India. 

, In tho Gonti'ul Provinces, a scheme for irrigation from the 
Kanban rivor has been projected, which is estimated to cost 72 
lacs of rupees. 

; This project will provide for a highly fertile, extensive, 

; ami well-populated tract of country, and for a wator sup- 
, ply to the city of Nagpore, and the Contuumcnt of Kamptee. 


Silver roeoivod and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1871. 


" ! 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

■ Bombay. 

Balliomor C 
daring 
valued 

Govt. 

Join received 
the month 
in Rupees. 

Merchants. 

Coined and 
ex nmined 

during the 
month \ alli¬ 
ed in Rupees. 

Bullion or 
during t 
valued i 

Govt, 

loin received 
he month 
n Rupees. 

Merchants. 

Coined and 
oxnmined 
during the 
month valu¬ 
ed in Rupees. 
* 
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daring th 
lned ip R 

Govt. 

Coin rooeived 
e month va- 
upees. 

Merchants* 

Coined aud 
exaxni nod 
- daring tho 
month valu¬ 
ed in Rupees. 

June . 

July. 

August.... 

September ... 

October ... 

November .. 

66,025 

2,497 

88,661 

12,439 

25,938 

1,887 

12,866 

15,832 

62 

13,19*764 

t * V 

• • • 


... 

Ml 

16.904 

73,092 

1,31,480 

46,973 

19,267 

27,736 

80,319 

lft.ai.ira 

2,08,382 
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PB1CEH OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.—DECEMBER 1871-SEERS pfe lb..) PER RUPEE 


BENGAL. 

(Mice, the eta/de food.) 


Bice. , Wheat. 


BURDWAW DIVISION. 

OBISBA I. 

A»bam *i 

Dacca •» 

Tatna >» 

BnAuoAirOBB M 
South a l Pbbounwah 

I'bkhidbwct Division 

Rajshahte », 

Chota Kaqpobl „ 

Chittagong .. 


Hurd wan 
lllancoorah • •• 
Beerhhnoui .. 

! Roughly .. 
iKowruh.. •• 
j Midnapore .. 
Urtlnsoro 

■Cuttack. 

'Poorco .. • • 

j Burning 
'(Joulparah .. 
jKiuuroop •• 
Luckirnporo.- 
|Nowgong •• 
Seobsaugor .. 
(Dacca .. .► 

iBHCkergungo 
iFnn'oeupore 
MvmensinK . • 

IBylbct . 

jCnchnr .. .. 

Putntt .i •• 

Gvii. 

Chiunpnrun. . 

IS iirun 

Shfthnbnd ... 
Tiiboot .. 
Bhnugalporo 
Monghyr 
Pumefth •• 
(ioddii .. • • 

N.Mt Domnknh 

dilJDlfbul 
Deoghur 
Calcutta 
Nuddeft.. .. 
JoMSoro.. .. 
24 Pergunnahs 
ItajHluibyo .. 
Hngrub .. 

Diimporo 
Muliliih.. .. 
Mondiedabml 
Pal nut .. .. 

Ruugporc .. 
Lohnrduggn 
Hnzuveobiigh 
Muunbhnum.. 
Singbhotmi .. 
Chittagong .. 
llullnnuh 
1’ipponib 


27* 

27* 

82 

20 

10 

28 

34 

21 

31* 

21 

17 
20 
13 

18 
18 

23 

24 
23 
22 * 
24* 
19 
24* 

23 

24 
22 
24 


22 

19 
18 

20 
18 
10 
18 
12 
10* 

8 * 

80 

20 

10 

i*o 

li 

13 

18 

18 

18 , 
13 5-ie! 
24 
24 
23 
20 » 
22 


Seers. [V Rupee. 


.. 305-18 

27 i 

.. 27 ! 

27 

.. 29 

27 

»> 

io 

30 

32 

.. 20 

21 

25 a 

15 

.. 21* 

10 

.. 27 3-16 

. 219-10 

33J 

15* 

35 

m 

...; 30 

28 

. J 28 

25 

.. 23 

20 

.. 2311-18 

18 

20 

14 

I 25 

20 

32 

10 

.. 88 

18 

.J 21 

HI 

i 25 


.7.1 26* 

15 


NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 
(Wheat arplJoartc, U" *taplc fowl.) 


Msiaut Division 


Kumaon 
R omtKVND , 


AonA 


Juans ih 


Allahabad , 


Bbwabis 


Ajksbb 


Debra Dhoon .« 

Saliarnnporo 

Monzullbrnuggor 

Meerut. 

Uoolundfdivhur 
Kumaon .. .. 

Gurhwn 1 .. .. 

Bynriur .. .* 

Mnrudiibad .. .. 

j Buduou. 

I Bareilly .. •• 

Sbabjehanporo ... 
I'l’emi Pevgutinabs 

Muttra. 

I Agra . 

Furruckabnd 

Mynpoorio. 

lEtnwnh. 

Etub . 

Jnlonit. 

Ij-hnnsie. 

Lullutpore .. .. 

Cawnnorc 

Kuttehporo . 

Banda . 

Allahabad . 

Hmnoerporo 
i Jouuporo .. « 

Gonickpore. 

Bnstee. 

Aziiugnrh .. . 

Mirznporo ... • 

Benares. 

Qlmzeepore. 

Ajmere. • 


14 


IPApcL 1 Joaree. 


22 


23 


PUNJAB. 

(Wheat and Joaree, the etaplee). 


Dust Division. 


Hibbab 


Auballa 


JULLUNDHUn. 


Ambitbab. 


Lahobb. 


Gcjebat- 


Mooltan. 


Deeha I. Khan* 


Peshawar- 


. \\ 

. y 

:} 

4 

"!} 

"i> 

4 

i:: :■:!} 

nuggur 

3} 

$ 


Dolhi 
Gurgaon 
Kurual 
Hissar .. 

Hohtuk •• 

Sirsa .» 

AinbHlla 
Ludianah .. 

Simla *• 

Jullundhur •• «•'") 

Hosbiariiore .. ••If 

Kangra .. .. 

Amritsar .. 

Seal koto .. 

Gurdasporo .. ..^ 

Lahore .. ^ 

Fcrozcpore 
Gujeranwalla 
Raw ill Pindi 
Jbcbttn .. 

Gujerat 
Shnhpore 
Mooltan 
.Tliung 

Montgomery ,. 

Mozuffbmuggur 
Deerft 1. Khan ... 

Dcera G. Khan ... 

Bunnoo . 

Peshawar. 

Kohnt . 

Huznra ■ 


Km. 

Wheat. 

Joaree. 

Bqjra. 

9 

19 

83 

82 

10 

17 

88 

19 

11 

19 

24 

81 

10 

84 

89 

25 

10 

19 

24 

22 

9 

17 1 

80 

19 

9 

18 

26 

23 

8 

18 

24 

23 

7 

28 

29 

2 r 

6 

15 

22 

21 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
(Whmt a nd Joar ee, the eta/ de f ood.) 


Nag Cobb- 


JUDBULroilK. 


NannuDDA. 


CtlUTTBBSOnUB. 


yea. 


23 


Nngpore ... 
Rhundura ... 
Chanda 
Wurdnli ... 
Buhighat ... 
Jubimlporo 
Saugur 
Dumoh •• 
Mundla ... 
Scuiiee .. 
Baitooi 

Ilosbiingabad 
jCbindtvara 
iNuisingpore 
Nimar 
Rncporo ... 
Bebwpore . 
(sumbulporo 

'seroncha_^.. _ 


Bice. I Wheat 


18 


17 


13 


10 


: :i) 


12 


17 


22 


27 


28 


OUDH. 

(Wheat and Joaree, the etaplee.) 


Lucknow ... 
Onuno .. 
Barabtmke*.. 


Lucknow Division 


Sixtavoos , 


Ftiabad 


Rot Babsxllt ,« 


9eetapoor .. 

Hurdoi. 

Kheree. 

Fyzabad 

Barnicb. 

Gondah... :.. 

Roy Bareilly 
Sultanpoor .. 
PertaVighur 


14 fc 
17 * 

-j— 

Bice. 


17 


19 


19 


18 


17 

22 


Wheat. 


Joaree. 


24 


23 


20 


25 


23 


21 

25 


UrrKRGODAVBBY._ 

MADRAS 

Birr and Choium (Joaree) the eta ple food . 

North bun Section. Gmynm ... .. 

Vizngapatnm ... 

Godavery . 

Kistna . 

Nelloro . 

Cuddnpnh . 

Bellnry . 

Kurnool . 

Madras . 

North A root 
South Arcot 

Tnnjore . 

ITrichinopoly 

Madura . 

Tinnevelly. 

Coimbatoro 
NcilgherrioB 

Salem . 

South Canara ... 
Malabar 


27 


Bqjra, 


31 


18 


Ceded Distbicts. 
East Cbntbe. 

CAUfBBT* 

Southbbn Section* 
WBSTC'li.mE- 

West. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
(Rice, Bajra, and Joaree, the ttaplct.) 
“Northvrn Division ■ Ahmcdabdd .. •• 

Kairn.. 


12 

19 

35 

37 

_t_!L 

11 

Rice. 

1 Joaree, 


Joaree. 


22 


82 


19 


20 


i 

I 

t 

S 


240 

311 

101 

272 

235 

294 

238 

344 

280 

221 

207 

220 

232 

315 

340 

291 

427 

243 

272 

300 


125 

168 

107 

180 

193 

157 

131 

164 

184 

114 

91 

124 

127 

146 

162 

137 

213 

110 


SomiBN Division- 


Binds 


Abakan. 


Pxoo 


TlKABfilBX* 


BURMAH. 
(Bice, the etapU .) 

lArakan 


Surat.. .... 

Taiumh 

'Poonnh •• •• 

Ahmednuggur .. 
Kulladghee .. .. 

Rntnngherry •• 
Bel gaum .. .. 

Dharwar .. .. 

.. 

Carwar. 

Karr aches .. •• 
Hyderabad .. •• 

Suklcnr .. .. 


Rs. 4 

8* 

* 8 * 

a 

a 

4 


Ramree 

Sandoway •• • 
Northern Arakan 
Rangoon 
Bassein 
Myeuonng 
Promo .. 
Tounghoo 
‘ kmherat 
Tavey 
Mergnl .. 
shevegyeen 


:: ] 
akan ) 

i .. "| I 

ng !! .. I’ 

30 •• •• J 

t .. .. V 

- •• i* L 

een 11 II ) 


Bice. 


Joaree. 


Bice 


2 4 0] 


1 7 <fl 


torn 


i 

8 

*8 


Ru p e es per rnannd of 82 lbs. J 2nd sort Rice quoted. 
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T»IIE INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited.) 

Registered under Act X, or 1800. * 

Head OjU»— MEERUT. 

DIRECTORS* 

Chairman, W. McLcavy, Esq. .. Manager, Bank of Upper India, (limited.) 


ALLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 
A ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chairman, W. McLcavy, Esq. 
C. J. Collins, Esq. 

R. R. Dean, Keq. 

W, Hobson, Esq. 

J. C. Parry, Esq. 

F. Peterson, Esq. 

C. W. 8 to well, Esq. 

E. Warner, Esq. . 

Bheikh Elluheo But 


Manager, A llaka bad Bank* 

„ Mussoorie Saving*' Bank. 

Late Oenl. Manager, Delhi tfc London Bank 
Manager, Simla Bank Corporation. 

^ Uncovenanted Service Bank 
Bameter-at^Law* 


MEDICAL ADVISER. 

William Molr, Esq., M.B., Civil Surgeon, Meerut. 

SECRETARY. 

D. Lancaster, Esq. 

AGENTS. 

Hill, Billman, A Co., Calcutta. 

This Company wan formed towards the end of I860, and line already received 
hubstuntial patronac-e from the public. 

The object for which it wan established with a full direction in India was to 
hpeure the Indian public against a repetition of such heavy looses as liuvo 
recently lieen sustained by the collapse of certain Assurance Offices m England, 
where the entire inuuagcmont of those institutions wrv located. 

Security .—To ensure absuluto security, the funds of the company am 
invested only in Government securities. The company is strictly prohibited 
from making advances on house or landed proiierty or On stocks, shares or 
obligations of any company whatever, though such advances are usually 
extensively made by other Assuranco t o in panics. 

Policies are granted for whole life oitner with or without participation in the 
profits of the compuuy according to the scale of premium selected by the us- 
sured. Policies are also granted for short toruia from one to ten years at 
moderate rates. 

The Projutsal Form is simple in its terms and the condition* of Iho 
policies are lilioral, all k nnecessary restriction* having been removed. 

The rates of pieniitm are made os moderate as is consistent with complete 
security of the assured. 

Advantages of'Assurance .—It secures by a small monthly, quarterly, half-yearly 
or yearly saving a provision for widows and children. It affords opportunity of 
making a settlement prior to marriage It enables persons to raise money on 
life bite rests. It secures Bums of money contingent on i turtles coming of ago. It 
rumbles debtors ui event of death to satisfy their creditors thus saving the bor¬ 
rowers' property from claims and sureties from loss. 

Assurance In a sound company is fur superior to connexion with a Pension 
Fund, for m the latter cose if the nominee dies all contributions are forfeited and 
the subscriber loses the benefit of all he has paid, whereus in the case of a policy 
it still ensures and may be made available for any other purpose. 

Forms of Proposal, tables of rates, and all further information may bo 
obtained by letter or on application to any of the Aguuts or to the Secretary. 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 

Required for an assuranco of Rs. l.uoo for the whole term of life. 

j Civilians. I Militaky and Naval. 


< 

Without Profits. 

j With Profits. 

Without Profits. 

j With Profits. 


Rs. 

As. 

| Rs. 

An. 

Rs. 

An. 

1 Rs. 

As 

20 

31 

9 

35 

13 

35 

11 

f 40 

H 

30 

37 

9 

42 

11 

41 

11 

47 

7 

41 ) 

m 

13 

53 

3 

60 

15 

57 

11 

m 

«i 

4 

(19 

10 

05 

7 

74 

5 

go 

83 

0 

103 

0 1 

90 

0 

1 

105 

r A XT fi A (J 

0 


Meerut, 12th November 1370 . Secretary. 

P HtENIX FIRE OFFICE.—ESTABLISHED IN 1782 

Unlimited. 

The importance of this company's transactions with tbc public may bo judged 
from the fact that since its commencement it lias been able to pay 00)00,000/. 
sterling as lossos under insured risks and without a single call on its propuetirs 
whose liability is unlimited. 

The undorsignod are authorised to issue policies in Bombay and the MofuaMl 
it the tariff rates of nil the old established company, which arc us low as the nature 
of the risks can justify. 

The rates on bungalow# in the Mofusail, and residences, offices, and godowns In 
Elphinstone Circle, luiVo been lately much reduced. Particular* on application 
at the Agency office. A. C. BRICE As Co., 

No. 6, Rampart Row, Bombay, 1S70. Agents. 

a THE QUEEN INSURANCE COM I' ANY 

FIRE AND LIFE. 

HEAD OFFICE.— Queen Insuiaure U^ddings, Liverpool, 

CAPITAL. -(£2,000,000) Two Millions. 

Trustees.— Hir Thomas Edwards Moss, Bart., Christopher Bushell, Esq . and 
Edward Heath, Esq. 

DIRECTOR*, 

Chairman— Bernard Hull,Esq. 

Deputy Ght’irniun—U.. W. Kelly, Esq. 

John Bateson, Esq, _ Peter Muxwell, Esq. 1 

John Bingham. I’s<i Peter McLngan, Kwi., M.T. I 

T. Rldgw ay Bndson, Esq,' Janies Morton, E/sq i 

William ForbeS, Kwi. JulmT. l agan, Esq , J. P. 

Andrew Galbraith, Esq. <1 John Sharp, K->q. 

Charlton R. Hall, Esq. # N, W. J. Strode, Esq,* 

William Hind, Esq- J. ti. Thomson, Esq. 

Patrick Hunter, Esq. Goo. r. Kerferd, Esq. 

Actuary and General Managtr.—J. Moncriutf Wilson, Esq. 

Sub-Manager.— Thomas Walton Thomkou. 

Bankers.-- The Liverpool Commercial |Jank, and the National Provincial 
Bank of England. . , . 

Auditors —Messrs* Ilal'inood, Banner & Son, Accountants. 

Physicians.— James Turnbull, M.D., Liverpool; J. E. Pollock, M.D., Loudon; 
and F. S.Stedman, M-D-, Bombay. 

The rates of promuirn for Fire and Life Insurances will lie found as moderate 
.it those td other first-daLs offices. Policies aro issued under the .Life brunch of 
this Company recently established in Bombay, on civil lives and ’ military lives * 
in civil employ. 

For further Information and particulars, and for prospectuses, Ac., regard* 
inx Fire and Life Insurances, apply to 

LAWRENCE & Co., 

Bombay, 1st January 1971. Agents in Bombay. 


ESTABLISHED I8S4. 

CHIEF OFFICE s 

Bartholomew Lane, Bank, London, E. C- 

SOARS* Off MMOOTOVi 

PsBSiDSNt—Sir Moses Monteflore, Bait., F.R. S. 

SZSSOVOISLSe 

James Alexander, Esq. (Alexander, Fletcher A Co ) 

Charles George Barnett, Esq. (Barnett, Ho&re, Banbury, and Lloyd) 

George Henry Barnett Esq. Glympton Park. 

James Fletcher, Esq. (Alexander, Fletcher A Co). 

William Gladstone^ Esq. (Thomson, Bonar A Co). 

Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen, M.P. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq. 

James Holme, Esq., (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Lam]won, Bart. 

Sampson Lucas, Esq. (Lucan, Micholls A Co) 

, Elliott Mncnaghton, Esq., (Memlier of tho Indian Council) 

Thomas Masternuin, Esq. (Director of tho Bunk or England) 

Joseph Mayer MouteAore, (Director of the Provincial Bu.uk of Ireland) 

Sir Anthony Do Rothschild, Bart, New Court. 

Baron Lionel Nathan Do llothHchdd, M-P. 

Thomas Charles Smith, Esq Oxford Square, Hydo Park., 

ATOSTOASb 

Iiord Richard Grosvenor, M. P. 

Hugh Calm Smith, Esq. 

Richard Hoaro, Esq. 

FIRE RISKS 

of an eligible diameter are accepted ut minimun current rates 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Tlic non.partidpaiing rates of premium for European livos resident in India 
have been very materially reduced, and tho undermentioned Agonts are autho¬ 
rised to decide upon Proposals submitted, to Issue Policies, and to settle claims 
The Lifo Reserve Fund is over , 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES- 

which is irrespective of and in addition to tho paid-up capital and the Firo 
Reserve Fund), being about 3 d por cunt, of the sum nssurod under the Com- 
|Muiy*B Life Policies, and besides this there is the guarantoo of d subscribed 
Capital of not less than 

FIVE CRORES OF RUPEES 

coupled with the personal responsibility of a numerous body of wealthy Pro* 
pnetors. For detailed Prosiwctusos, Forms of Proposal, Ac., apply to 

REMINGTON A Co , 
Agents for the Presidency of Bombay. 

QIIURCH OF ENGLAND ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 

Established 18-10. 

Empowered l»y special Act of Parliament 4 A 6 Vic., Cap, XCII. 
CAPITAL—Ou<s Million Sterling. 

Lifo Assurances of every description granted. 

Retiring provision combined with Lifo Assurance. 

Free Policies issued which can never altogether lapso through non-payment 
of Premium. 

No extra elutrge for sea-passage. 

Reduction to European rates without Medical examination. 

Premium may be paid annually, half-yearly, quurterly, or monthly, as desired. 
Paisoe am! Anufenmn .'Ives insured. 

For detailed Prosi>cctns, Ac., apply to 

REMINGTON A Co., Agents. 

Bombay, 12th July IS 70. 

L IVKRPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

* - • 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited.. 

Capital £2,000,000 Accumulated Funds £3,301,0u5 

Revenue Invested Funds. 

Fire Premiums.£ 830,816 Capital . £ 301,75‘2 

Life Premiums ..260,039 Lifo Reserve .„ 1 ,*73,020 

Interest.. ,,102,630 Reserve Fund . 071,110 

Undivided Profit .. 01,823 


Fire Department. 

Policies of rnsurunco against fire upon dwelling houses and other buildings 
m both the European mid Native parts of the Island of Bombay, are issued by 
the undersigned on behalf of tho company. 

Tho rate on pucka-built bungalows situated out-side tho Fort of Bombay, nr 
iu any part of the Bombay Presidency, is now reduced to (0) six amuis per cent. 
per annum. * 

\ Life Department. 

Tin* Company offers the advantage of Fixed Bonuses accruing after five yours 
•triiniiil payment, of premium, uneontingent on profits. Policies are indisputable 
niter five years. Claims aro payable thirty days after admission. Annuities 
are granted on very favorable terms. Tho undersigned will ibhuo Policies on 
behalf of the Company. 

Agents In Bombay—BITCH IB, STETI AilT A CV>. 

Agents m Calcutta— GALLANDKUS, ARBUTHNOT A Co, 


j^ORTIf 


TI BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament . 


Paid up Capital. €*250,000 

Fire Reserve Fund .207,1®;) 10 10 

Firo Premium Reserve 13*,611 16 1 

-135,668 6 ll 

Total Accumulated Funds.2,838,11* 18 II 

Annual Income from Fno.LifeandInvestments, soi.goi 12 9 

Agents in Bombay, 

W. NICOL & Co. 
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rpifE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, (Limited.) 

Registered Capital—One Million Sterling. 

Paid*up Capital. £ 100,000 

Reserved Fund. £ 40,000 

Head Office— MELBOURNE. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents, are prepared to grant Policies 
Ly Marine Insurance. 

Bombay, 10th June i860. J. N. Wadia, Sons L Co. 


Established in 1820 . 

# " 

p. pAZAS^US po., 

Incorporated with Shearwood 8f Co., 

CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, BILLIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS- 

Bx ArroiimiKifT to 

His Excellency the Viceroy, Governor-General of India, 

AND TO 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY & Co., 

Established 1830. 

ARMY, RANKING, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENTS. 

f lM Leadcnhall St. 

0fficcl . Loxnox.( 33 Regent St. W. 

.. Doscuay. 20 Sassoon's Buildings. 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE- 

Army Dryabtmrjtt.—M ilitary, Tlogiinentul.nnd Mess Indents of all kinds prompt¬ 
ly and economically executed. 

TUniirg Department.—P ay, Allowance*!, imd dividends drawn, find Remit¬ 
tances and investments effected upon favorable terms. 
Interest allowed on Current us well as Fixed Deinisit 
accounts. 

C. unreal Department.—I ndents for goods of every description executed. The 
Romlmy Agency undertakes local indents of all kinds, 
and executes ihrmigh the London House all ordciH for 
European or American goods. 

JV. B - Cansti/nenh are reminded that time, trouble , and frequently expense are 
eared by i net r net tone briny made full and complete in the fret inetamc. Where a 
margin i« intended to be given, ite limits should be stated. 

Ti.ansit Department.—'T nx Globe Parcki-s Expiiksh undertakes the fonvwding 
of goods and parcel* by tho quickest, safest, midmost, 
economical routes throughout India, Europe, and tho 
World. 

SPECIAL ACENCIES. 

Grorov W. WurATi.Br I Co. arc Solo Agents in Western India for the follow¬ 
ing firms-.— 

Milliards (Patent) . Abbott A Niciiot.t .Ihrmmgham 

General Joiners .Kami.. Worsnam A Co.London 

Haberdashery .D. Nicholson A Co .London 

JfaVdirare .David Jonhs . Birmingham 

Inky'Prinling .Khacekll A Kdwards .London 

Jewellery .Harrison A Co.London A Birmingham. 

.Faraday A Davky . London 

Lamp. Punkahs .M widen A Son .London 

lAthngraphic Presses .Mac-lurk, Maciionai.d, Macgrkc.oh 

Marine Engines ..Tackhon A Watkins . London 

Maeh i nery, SawMills ,ifr Saml. Wohsnam A Co.London 

Aerdlrs .Ahki. Mooai i. .London 

Printing Presses .Hopkinro.v A Cope . London 

Type .V. A J. KumiNS .London 

Sswinq Machines .I.Wf.11 . . . London 

Shoe Thread . .. rTr,l.ATltORNK A Co . .. ... London 

Watches .. .. Dent A Go.Londi n 

} fines ... . . Lowkntiiw A Holm* . Frank Tort. 

„ . . . Btandeidge A Turner .London. 


Feli'-t pnreols of Wutelies, Jowellery, Ar., are now on hand. Consignments o. 
ehoiro Wines, Printing Presses, and Inks, Printing Paper, Sewing Machines, 
Ac., are daily expected. 

Bombay, 1st August 1870, J. ^.MADDKN, Agent. 


THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 


I N PINE SILVER, double-bottomed, engine-turned limiting 
case, of medium size, and with ft first-class full plate Lever 
movement. 



HAMILTON & Co. 


Beg* to state that for some years post, their endeavour has lieen to introduce 
to their Constituents a good, reliable, Knglish Silver Watch, at a really moderate 
price. Owing to recent valuablo improvements in tho Watch-maker's art, by 
which the aid of machinery has boon brought to boor with marvellous success, 
they nro now enabled to offer the nlxivo Watch, which they guarantee to bo en¬ 
tirely Knglish-xuudo throughout, at the hitherto unprecedented price of Rs. 60 
cash* and the same Watch in Gold F.ngme-tumed bunting case, at Rs. 160 cash. 
NOTE .—Our new Illustrated Watch PamphUl can he had free on application. 

Ordora IWPMN* ham rl.TON A Co.. 

Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

Jewellers and Silversmiths in ordinary to His Excellency Earl Mayo, x. r. 

8 , Old Court Houso Street, Calcutta. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 

CALCUTTA. 


LAZARUS & Co., while thanking their numerous 
constituents for the solid support extended to their Finn since 
182'*, attribute their success to the following maxims which continue to guidu 
tlieir business transactions, viz-.— 

Good Work icith unadulterated materials. 

Si if it I and trustworthy Workmen - 
Uniform Seale of Charges • 

Strict and competent Supervision. 


i NEIW ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 

! Tlicro are a few special features in connection with the expensively executed 
Catalogue, to which C. L. A Co. would ask thoir constituents* attention 
! 1. Tho nr west and must elegant designs only find a place in the volume. Many of 
these designs, it should be mentioned, represent an original result; that, is to 
I aay, they have been olalxiratcd with special reference to the household 

requirements of this country In working to this end, lefcrcneo has been 
| hod to the latest models of the first Cabinet Manufacturers of Europe. All 

! that woh recherche in style, or chaste in pattern, has been taken advnn- 

| tAgc of in the production of C L. AOo.’a special dpsgins for India, these desi- 

j do rata, however, being combined with others which C. L. A Co.'s long ex- 

jHjrionee has shown to he of the ntmost lifyortance. These it is scarcely 
lioccHaary to detail; yet it may be observed,' ns a general principle, in modi¬ 
fying home designs to suit Indian requirements, that substantiality should 
nevor be sacrificed to a too slcndor elegance, and this principle has been 
steadily kept in vlow. Indeed, in the manufacture of Cabinet Wnte m India 
this is a prima consideration, ax climatic effects, not to sneak of other 
agencies, have a most marked action in deteriorating suen articles. It 
remains only to add, therefore, that, while all that is chaste, tasteful, and 
elegant has lieon freely appropriated from the sources indicated in thu pro¬ 
duction of C. L. A L’n’s dosigns, regurd has been had, at tho same tune, to 
the requirements of strength und substantiality; a judicious blending of 
both, m fact, has been aimed nt, and, us C- L. A Co. humbly believe, has 
been most successfully accomplished. 

1?. C. L. A Co. have had each article of their stock photographed. The diograms 
have lKN*n engraved at considerable expense in England from these photo¬ 
graphs, und represent, therefore, each articlo with uitistic fidelity. 

PRICES. 

C L. and Co. are alive to the necessity that exists in these altered times for 
reasonable prices. The supplying, however, of a brmafde reliable articlo is tho 
first consideration with a respectable and old established firm. Roguid being 
hml to this, and also to the fact thatO- L. A Co. warrant every article that issues 
; from their manufactory; they can confidently state that their charges represent 
j only a slender margin of profit over and above actual cost of production. 


IMPORTANT TO MESSES AND BILLIARD OLUBS. 

Throughout India, China, Burmah, Ceylon, add 
the Straits. 

Consequent on the numerous applications that C. LAZARUS A Co. hnvo 
lately had from parties, residing at ft distance from Calcutta, to have their 
Billiard Tables re-cushioned on V. L. A Co.’s new principle, and as sending 
tho Tables to Calcutta for that purpose is attended with great delay, tlieieby 
occasioning much inconvenience, 0. L. A Co. have been induced to keep a stock 
of CushiTins on their now principle always on hand, which can be fitted to any 
Table, the accurate length and width of the slate-bed only being required. 

Up-country Messes and Clubs can, by thus securing a Bpnre set of Cushions, 
ensure the constant use of the Table—a desideratum C. L. and Co. are satisfied 
i they will not Ikj slow to npjireciuto, or the inconvenience hitherto felt by tho 
Table 1 icing unavailable Tor play during such time as tho old Cushions are under 
repair, has been admittedly very greet. 

BILLIARD AND POOL BALL8. 

Billiard cloths, Cues. Billiard and Pool Marking Ixiards, Tips, Chalks, And every 
requisite for the Billiard Table. Billiard cushions renovated. Billiard Table 
. repaired anil re-cushioned ou their new principle, thereby making an old Table 
as good us new. 


B B B- 

j In accordance with their established practice o. introducing novelties to the 
> Indian public, C. Lazarus A Co. have pleasure in announcing that they havu 
I made arrangements to supply the latest novelty in social and family amusement. 
| by importing the popular B. B. B. Tables. The peculiarity of those is that on tho 

* one Table the three favourite games of Billiard, Battue, and Bagatelle may ho 

{ played, thus affording a pleasing variety of amusements, concentrated on n single 
i hoard at little inure than tho cost of one. Anticipating that the demand for these 
j Tallies will 1^5 largo, C. L. A Co. aro prepared to supply them on very favourable 
i terms, it lieing a principle of their business to Burnish tho best and most approved 
, articles of every kind, nt the lowest rateB consistent with excellence of quality 
| uml a fair trading profit. • 

j THE ALEXANDR/PbILLI^RD TABLE. 

: C. LAZARUS A Co. bog to state that, with a view to nrocuroibr India one 

i of the latest Home novelties, they havo made up, on their own premises, a 
number of the new “ Alexandra Billiard Tables, so commonly patrumsoil in 

• Fashionable Circles at this time in Kngland. 

It is now shown that Ladles may, with perfect propriety, take part in a game 
1 where their naturally quick perception and power or skilful manipulation con¬ 
tributed, not only to the pleasure of this noble game, but enables them to com- 
1 pete for its honours with the more practised hands of the ruder sex. 

The “ Alexandra" Tablo, or which has now received the distinguishing epithet 
, of the “ Ladies’ Table," and moat in favour with tho fair sex, is m every respect 
adapted to develop the fhBest resources of the game. Tho sice of the Tables ia 
1 *six feet by three, the height being so regulated, and tho Cues und other requisites 
so specially arranged, os to admit of easy ana graceful manipulation by a lady. 

C. LAZARUS & Co., 

Calcutta, 


Bombay Printed and Published for the Proprietor at the Economist Steam Press, by G. L. F. Connell, Manager.—22nd January 1872. 
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OVERLAND ROUTE. 

rpHE Peninsular an (V Oriental Company book pasBengerB and 
-L receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for— 


Tuesday, the 30th January ; 13th, 27th Febru¬ 
ary ; 12th, 26th March , Oth, 23rd April. 


} Tuesday, the 13th February, 12th March, and 
0th April. 


•*- reoeire Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for— 

Aden .*) 

Sum . 

Brindisi.From Bombay every Monday at 3 r.u. from 

Malta . Masagon. 

Gibraltar ■ . 

Southampton.. 

Galle .T 

Madras. 

Calontta. 

Penang.Tuesday, the 30th January ; 13th, 27th Fobru- 

Wingapore . ary; 12th, 26th March , 0th, 23rd April. 

Batavia. 

Hong Kong . 

Shanghai. 

Japan . 

Sound .1 Tuesday, the 13th February, 12th March, n»d 

a^r*. ::: ::: :::) #lhApril - 

Cargo can also bo bookod through to Trlosto, Odessa, Naples, Venice, Genoa, 
Barcelona, Havre, London, Liverpool, and New Yoik. 

A considerable reduction has been made in tho rates of passuge money. For 
further particulars apply to * 

GEORGE F. HENRY, 

Bombay, January 1872. Superintendent. 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 

MONTHLY LINE or STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, via SUEZ CANAL. 

nPHE Company intends to despatch every month a Steamer 
-*■ from TRIESTE to BOMBAY, and vice var 3 <\. Tho Steamers 
** APIS" and “ SPHINX” havo only limited accommodation fora small num¬ 
ber of Passengers. The rates for Cabin Passengers include food and tablu wmu, 
transit through Egypt, and free conveyance of 3 cwt. of Luggage. For lmggago 
in excess £1 per tou in liarged. 

The “ SPHINX," 1,400 tons, will lie despatched from Bombay on or about 
tho lOra FEBRUARY, and the •'MINERVA/' 3,124 tons, on or about the 
lorn MARCH. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

TTALIAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY of Mibmib. 
A R. HUBATTINO & Co., GENOA. 

THE REGULAR STEAMERS LEAVE 

GENOA . BOMBAY 
on tho 24th, 81111 on tho let 

of each month. 

PASSENGER RATES, 

INCLUSIVE or ALL TRANSIT FEES THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 

To Aden .£22 . flO') .£1 1 


To Aden . 


. £15' 

„ Muez 

. 30 . 

. 22 

„ Purl Bald 

. 38 . . 

. 21 

„ Alexandria 

. 39 .. . 

. 25 

„ Messina. 


. .. 31 

,, Naples. 

. «> . 

. 34 

,, Leghorn .... 

. 50 ... . 

. 31 

,, Gutioa. 

... 60 . 

. 31 

„ Marseilles (tran¬ 
shipment at Gonoa) 52 . 

. 35, 


Passenger Rates from Bombay per "Am” and "Sphinx." 

Cabin. Dock with food. 

To Trieste .£ 40 . £ Iti-o 

To Port Said.30 .14-0 

To Suez. 28 .13-7 

To Aden.16 .7-13 

Tho Imperial Mail Steamer “ MINERVA,” 3,124 tons, 430 H. P, which has 
excellent Accommodation for a large number of Passengers, arid carries a Doctor 
and a Stewardess, will leave Bombay on or about the lOxit MA BCH. 

RATES OF FASUAGE PER « MINERVA.** 

1st Class. 2nd Clat.s. Deck. 

To Trieste.£60 0 . £35 0 £ 11 ) o 

To Port Bald ... 37 0 . 23 0 14 6 

To Suez. 36 0 . 22 0 13 # 7 

Children under 3 years of age, Fkkb; above 3 and uuder in yearn, Half Fatih, 

Cargo takonfor Trieste, Venice, Constantinople, Odessa, Aden, Egypt, England 
and the Continent generally. 

There is also a weekly service by Mall Steamers between Alexandria and 
viefoerto, in conjunction with the P. A O. Co.’emailateamer to and from Suez. Tho 
Austrian Lloyd's mail steamers leave Alexandria direct for Trieste immediately 
after the arrival of the Bombay and Caleutta Mails from Suez. The do-tan re between 
Alexandria and Trieste is 200 miles shorter than that between A loxondria hi id Mar¬ 
seilles. and tho voyage to Triesto ia much more agreeable, it being a coasting 
trip, foil of variety of beautiful soenory from the Island of ('lunlia to the 
port of Trieste. The passage occupies only to 5 day*, and tho Company's 
best steamers are employed on this line, which are built eiprossly for this ser¬ 
vice, with espocial regard to the accommodation and comfort of passengers, and 
have each an experienced surgeon onboard. AtYTriestethe traveller to Eng¬ 
land has an extensive choice of picturosquo and interesting routes, occupying 
from three days six hours to five days to London, at on expenso vary Ing from 
£7 to £13. 

Passengers by tho P. ft O. Co.'s steamers to Suez can hAve their baggage Mr* , 
warded by that Company's steamerB from Alexandria to Southampton, at a 
charge of 10s. per cwt. for the regulated allowance of 3 cwt. and of 20 s . per cwt., 
for excess weight (both exclusive of Transit through Egypt), to which the 
Austrian Lloyd’s Agent at Sues will attend. 

The undersigned grants also passage tiokets for the steamers plying botwocn 
Alexandria and Trieste, and for the railway between Suez and Alexandria. 

PASSENGER RATES from ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 

Fixer Class ......£13 ^ Sscovn Class .£0 

Children under 10 years at Half Fabb ; under 2 yeAra, Fas a. 

REDUCED FABES bob FAMILIES, consisting of not less than 3 adult mem¬ 
bers travelling together Fixst Class, £ 10-16 per head. Sbcojtd Clsh, £ 7-10 
per heed* 

. Personal Baggage allowed free i let Class 200 lbs., 2nd Claes 130 lbs., over¬ 
weight 10 a. ntfloo lbs. 

Railway Tickets, from SUEZ to ALEXANDRIA, with all the privileges of 
passengers by the P. ft 0. Go.,--Fuer Class, £3; Sscovn Class, £2 1 Childs 
over 3 End under 10 yearn at Half Fabb. - Free Baggage i 1st Clam, 8 cwt, 2nd 

A 0. GUVPBRT. 

Bombay, 12. Medews Street, 16th January Wl Manager. 


Children under 3 years, froo of chargo. Children not above 10 yearn, half 
fare. 

next STEAMERS FROM BOMnAY- 
•TERVIA” mi THURSDAY, lsr FEBRUARY 1672. 

” INDIA” on FRIDAY, 1st MARCH 1872. 

The exact hour of dopnrturo will be fixed and published a day or two previous 
to Hailing. 

For bund-l)ooks of information, rates of freight, ftc., apply to 

VOI.KART BROTHERS, 

Bombay, January 1872. Agon la, Rubnttino Steam Navigation Company. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAB 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA'. 
fPIIl'. British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
U M)k it Con i k \ct with Gov rcn nmen r, despatch filcamore as above 

with Maile, Passengers, mid Cargo, every fourteen days. 

This route in tho most expeditions nnd economical for passengers for the Neil- 
glirrry district, Unnguloro and Miulrus, who can land at Calicut for 1 toy pore, 
uml proceed from thence by rail. 

Passengers for Calcutta can take the some route, picking up tho steamor at 
Minima 

Bombay, January 1870. W. NICOL ft Co., Agents. 


| STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
1 GULP, via. KUKRACflEE. 

Interchanging Cargo and Pasnenger* at Tiantora, to and from Bagdad, with the 
Eu/tfirafre and Tigrit Steam Navigation Company. 

rpHE British Irtdia Stoam Navigation Company (Limited)^ 
Under Mavl Contract with Government, will doepatoh a 
steamer every 11 days to the Persian Gulp, touching at Kukkachkk, Guaoub, 
Muscat, Hvnhkb Asms, Lurtu, Buhuiike, Fao, 31 AiiriMEttH end DcssoiMir. 
Bombay, January 1870. W. NICOL ft Co., Agents. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACIIEE. 
rpiIE Briti.sh India Steam Navigation Company (Limited) 
Undhii Mail Contract with Govkunment, and in connoatinn 
with tlio weekly service from England, despatch a ateamer to Kurrucheo every 
Monday at noon. 

Bombay, 1870. W. NICOL A Co., Agents* 

r nil eT ST A NI-> A RD ~L J PK ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 

Established 1825, 

WITH WHICH 18 NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 

An amalgamation having boon formed between tbo Standard left A intrance 
Cii/upawf and tho Colonial lAfc A** nr a lira Company, tho business of the United 
companies will henceforth be conducted under the title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY- 

The annual revenue of ftio Standard Company is now upwards of £«50 f 003, and 
the accumulated fundsgimount Ul upwards of £3,500,000 sterling, l’ho now 
bun ness transacted during tho past year amounted to the large sum of 
£l, 375 ,Ouo sterling, tho corresponding premium amounting to £43,337 per annum. 

Muiterate rate* charged fot residence in the'Colonies, India, and other places 

abroad. 

Local Board i and Agenoien in India, niul in all tho British Colonies whera evory 
facility will bo afforded m the transaction of business, and where premiums 
may be received and claims paid 

Immediate reduction of premium on return to Europo, or other temperate 
climate, without medical certificate. 

Profit! divided every five years. 

Tho new Colonial and Foreign Prospeotus may be had on application at the 
chief offloes of the Company, or to the Agents at borne or abroad 

WILL. THCM. THOMSON, Manager and Actuary. 

D. CLUNIK GREGOR, Colonial and Foreign Secretary. 
Bombay Poajip. 

H. Prentis, Esq. I W. Nixon, Esq. 

▲. R. ecoble. Esq. I A. E. Ashley, Esq. 

Agent $ at Bombay. 

The London, Asiatic and American Company, (Limited). 
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COMMERCIAL ONION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Head Office : 19 & 20, Cohnhill, London. 

Capital fully subscribed.£2,000,000. 

Amount paid np'..-. £250,000. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Joxir Boustiad, Esq., (Price ami Boustead.) 

JsssKtAD CobUAir, Esq , (J A .T. CoLman.) 

A Lrsso Gil**, Esq., 0, A del phi Terraco, W. C. 

NsasxtAn OnivvTTHfl, Esq., Lee, Kent. 

Havcel Hurscur, Esq., (Samuel Hannon A Son ) 

FaRDRKirK W. lIiBBis, Ksq., (Dixim A Harris.) 

Faiwors Hu is, Ksq., (Thomas A Francis Hicks.) 

John Hodoaox, Esq., (Grant, Hodgson A Co.) 

V. Ijvbkwohtut, Ksq , (Bank of Now Zealand.) 

B haul ns J Lb*?, Esq , (Leaf, Sons A Co.) 

William f .rasx, Ksq., 11, Ensteheap. E. C. 

A J. Mtrurim.Li, Ksq , M. P., llo, wood Street, and Nottingham. 

Him W. I'ekk, Esq., M. P., (Pook Brothor* A Oo.) 

At kt. Iloua kt.su x, Ksq., 20, Grafton Street, W. C. 

D CoorBK Scott, Esq , London and Brazil. 

Alktandkii Sim, Esq., (Churchill A Sim.) 

Hkvhv Tbowbb, Esq., (Trowcr A Lawson.) 

JampbP. Wool)itouRB, Esq., (J. C. A M. Woodhouse.) 

INDIAN BRANCH—CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, Hare Street. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

, Esri., 

G. M. Ill ac kkr, Ksq., Merchant. 

■I- ** Ml'RBay, Esq., (Moswr*. Kcttlrncll, Dullen A Co,) Merchant. 

The Ilim'hlo G. C. I’Arr,, Olflcuiting Judge of the High Court 

C Saw phi? sox, Ksq., (Messrs. Uimmutk. Saridureon and Upton,) Solicitor 
»ilirf UegiMfmr ortho Diocr-eu of Cnh'iitta. 

A Tip'Iinuikk, Esq., (Mchsi-h. Atkinson, Tilton A Co.,) Merchant. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

I)h. N C. Macnvmvba, II, liiinsell Street. llourH 10j t 0 12 a.m., Satur- 
da> h 3 to A I’.m. 

Dn \V Pai.mki., General ITospiliil. Hour* 12J to 2 r.u. 

BANKERS. 

The Oriental Bank Corporation. 

The Chartered Mercant ile Bank of India, London and Chinn. 

SOLICITORS. - 

Mophvs. Bernors, Sanderson, and TTjiton. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

TUI.-' t* vmpimy having a sulumhi-d Capital of Two Millions and a half 
hunting. <‘ r w nu-h UJ.V.OUO iH paid up. cHectuallv gum antevh 1 ho fulfilment of 
its eng l gi miMils mil) the .\s"invd, aa ho are entirely reliev ed from the persona 1 
lia’eititv of Mutual Ollleos. The linpoi tnnee of them; consideiillmns will lie 
evident to tho«e who tylleet on the duration of Life Assuianee ronlrnets. Tim 
Funds of tHi* L fe Department are kept peiTeetl.v distinct IVom those of the other 
T)etvirtments, and lire invested in the nmues of .sepumro Trustees - Thu pros poet 
of VI mm t, i the pmlieipatMig pohev -hohleis is uim uially good, ns thu expenses 
t > he home L\ the Info Branch have been limited by resolution i embodied in the 
J) *e l of Settlement to a sin ill pommtiuro on the Annual I'renuum In come. 

Tin' prst life nolle.* was issued in May isijfi. On llm 2bt, J )«»eeinbc r 1 h7i), the 
Life Premium income, exclusive of renamed risks, was upwards of 5S 000/ 
sin11 at, the same date the Life Trust Funds /be Mr primary s runty of ffe pnhnra 
exceeded 220,0iX>/ being about sixty pel cent .of the amniitu received ti pm. whole 
life policies then in force, afh r prondmo J\,r all sjs'rml policies, and far thr. 
pi’-ivo.Mrt/ Bonnies t/iV’/iiivT upon rn*hno puih'ies. 

1U In a fdilton to th* si-furit </ thn* afforded there are the Central Inmt>nn,t- of till) 
Compuuy. wbicli exceed ftrtrt.uprt/, and the nucallud Capital of 2,2 »n.iNHV. 

Four-fill h* of the rut Ini profiu of tlio Life Branch are divisible among the 
participating pobcj -holders. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 

Tlie Direcloirt of tins eompnnv have decided upon neeejituig the lives of udli- 
t.iry men wh > aic not on lietive sci vice at the same tufts as nnluins, provided 
(list loiforu procwediiig on ;ulive service duo notice is given fo tlio M itiuger, 
xnd a eounnensinau- extra pren.inm p.ud Subject to this stipulation, tbo 
following rates uf prenmmi vtP < < fattier apply n/uatty to military men aiti 
rtnham, and the fui nmr aa ill bo enabled to ciTeot, assurances with I Ins company 
e;imi ware fa mumble hr ms than cun be obtained from any other qffice 

Y< arty premium fur the A mini tier of II* 1.000. 

For the whole term of Info- !j For short periods, Ac. 


Examples of Bonus declared on Fo Unite effected in 1653, at He Division of Profits, 
3 b/ Dwmfwry, 1837- 


Ago 

at entry. 

8 urn 
Assured. 

Bonus 

Added. 

Yearly Rato of 
Bonus per 
cent, on Sum 
Assured. 


£. s. d 

1 I- s. d. 

£. s. d. 

20 

1,000 0 0 

100 0 0 i 

2 0 0 

30 

1,000 0 0 

105 0 0 i 

2 8 6 

41 

l.ooo o o 

106 0 0 

2 2 ft 

50 

1,000 0 0 

' 110 0 0 | 

2 4^ A 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premia are received in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly instalment*. 
Medical f«»es arc paid by the company. , 

Claims ore pant on* month after wttiNfhctory proof of death- 
Livch assured nt Indian rates (not being floa-fhrlng ])ereona) are permittetl to 
reside m any part tf the murid m time of peace. 

The offlco im a comparatively young one (first policy issued in 1802), and i* 
therefore free from old liabilities 

It possesses a very largo capital, the whole of which it fully subscribed. 

Jts invohtTnents aro all of a Jirat-class character. 

Tha life funds are allowed to accumulate in special trust fbr the primary 
security of life policies. 

The expenses of management are guaranteed by the deed of settlement not to 
cjcrt/d l" pi r nut nf the premium income• 

The Loudon Direction consists of Jirst-chui city merchants, who loot after the 
hunt ness themselves, who are nil shareholders in the company, and nearly all tf whom 
have been on the Hoard from the commencement. 

The lueye /la,ms declined to policy-holders at the declaration of profits up to 
December 1HG7. 

The first-class position which tho office holds at homo, «# shewn by the price of 
its shares on the London Stock Exchange. 

The followirg Agents have been appointed in connection with tho Life 
Depart merit: — 

A(/ra .TTncovenantpd Horvloe Bank, 

Allahabad .Cl ,1. Cooke, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

Akytib .. .. .Messrs Bulloch Brothers 

Hunkipnre .W. Fraser, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

ftrhar Districts ,, ... Almeida, Emm- 

Hrnans Districts li. T. Balfour, Esq., Bank of Bengal* 

Jin rant mi .. ... N. 11 Bam, Ksq. 

Honibay .Messrs-G W Wheatley A Co. 

Cairn pope .W Neill. Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

Ditto ,, .. ... Bank of Upper India 

Ditto . .. .. ... T Lucan A Co. 

Chittagong .Messrs Bulloch Brutliors. 

(humpurun ..lames Begg, Esq. • 

Chnmparun Districts .E, C. Lamb, Ksq 

Coihm .Peirce. Leslie, & Go. 

Cm uuada .W. M Abell, & Co. 

Dallwusie .Walter Ad lard, Ksq. 

Dd/u .. Delhi and London Bank Corporation. 

Ditto .11 B Htemdalo, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

Ihimpure .Messrs. Kelly &, Co 

Dana .N P l’ogoso, Ksq. 

Jhansie . . Razenjeo Furdoonjee, Esq. 

hursenug . 1). Graham, Eso. 

Lahore .Heetor Gunn, Esq , Agra Bank. 

Ditto .f. i> Watters, Esq., Bank of Bengal• 

Lurk nme . .W Dickson, Esq., Bunk of Bengal 

Ditto .W. A. N Lftiigdon, Escj. 

Moira* . V 1, O B non, Ksq., Secretary to the Local Board 

9 Montmam .Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

Me can Mier . .W. Adlard. Esq. 

M' * rut . ... Greet ham and Whito. 

Mir'd pore .T Lucas A Co. 

Movyhi/r .Thomas & Co. 

Mi(**ooric .DcBu »ud Loudon Bank. 

Nay pure . . ... T A. Cln.rke, Ksq 

Patna .‘Messrs. Kyll.v A Co 

Ditto .W- Fmeer'Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

Pnrnenh . ... .P. H. D. do Donibnl, Ebij. 

Hu„y'ton . Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

Itohitknurl Districts ,. ... H Costloy, Esq. 

Si/1to t . .. E. G. Foley, Esq 


Sait yor .. .. .. ., ,1. A. W i thill I, Ksq. 

nla ,, .. .. m min Bunk Corporation. 

.. United Bank of India. 

.E. Dalgloish, Ksq. 

.. Simla Bunk Corporation. 

.United Bank of India. 

. Groethum A White. 


/hito . 
I'n hoot ., 
Umhattn 
"Jhtto .. 
Ditto .. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Tho Fire Froinlum income of tho company, as at 31st December 1870. exceeded 
£127,000 

Fire In ances aro gi anted at. favourable rates throughout Bengal, the Nortii- 
Wtst Pieiinn s, and tlio Punjab, on merchandize, ivarehousoe, screw-houses, 
mills, d>iadiiig houbcs, shipping, Ac. 

Rates for Fire Risks in Calcutta. 
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•lob* and loose cotton.. 

16 

12 
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l'lvssos or screw-houses cotton or jute (warranted no 





artificial light used.) . 

20 

15 

10 
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Without kucIi warranty. ,, 

24 

18 

12 

. 9 
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The above rates wall compare favourably with the ciml rates of any other 
company transacting lift business in India. 


The rates for Mofussil risks may be ascertained from the Manager. 

Fov list of Fire Agents vide advertisements in Englishiaan and Floater. 

Claims settled without refeponco to England* 

Copie* of theloat Report and Bulanoe Sheet of the company together with 
Forms of Proposals and all further information, may be obtained by letter or on 
application at the Calcutta Offioe between 10 and ft ; or on Saturdays between 10 
aud 2. J3y order of the Directors tt the Indian Branch, 

No. 1. Hare Street, )' 0. H. OO BOURNE. 

Calcutta, 31st March 1871. j Manager in India. 

Applications for Agoncies will be reoeired flrott influential MofuasO residents. 
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LETERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PRIORS IN TIIE NORTH-WEST. 


To the Editor »/ the Indian Economist. * 

Sir, —Your number of December 21st. t >ou did me the honour oi 
reprinting an article on the ‘Prices of Produce in the North-West 
Provinces contributed by iue to the Indian Observer. In your 
comments on that article you do not, I observe, take particular ex¬ 
ception to any of the arguments which I adduced for thinking that the 
great rise in prices of the luBt twolve years could hardly be due alto¬ 
gether to permanent cause!.’; the main objection you make toMuy con¬ 
clusion is that 1 first created a theory of cycles "of good and bad years, 
and then grouped ray figures in au arbitrary manner to prove it. ’ Now 
ns to the first matter, will you allow lue to remind you that the cycle 
theory is no invention of mine. It is at. least as‘old as the time of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and Joseph his Prime Minister. As to the 
second objection, I cannot perceive how the term ‘ arbitrary’ cun be 
applied to grouping ^ years which follows the actual rise and fall of 
prices. It seemB to me that the arbitrariness is with thoso who strike 
averages on round decodes of years, os if prices were bound to fluctuate 
in accordance with our system of notation. However to set your doubts 
at. rest, I now send vou a complete statement of the prices year by year 
for the period which I reviewed, and you can group them for yourself. 
I also send you a diagram, showing at a glance the rise and fall of prices 
in consecutive periods of three years. I do not know whether you can 
print it, but I think you will admit that it exhibits pretty plainly a series 
of violent oscillation.’ 

In conclusion permit me to remark that I by no means deny, as you 
seem to infer both in your number of December 21st, and in that, of 
January 22nd, that there has been a large and permanent rise in prices. 
If you will look again at what I wrote, you will see that I estimated the 
permanent rise at no less than 30 or 35 per cent., and that I attributed 
the greater part of it, as you do, to the rail in the value of silver. My 
object was not to prove that prices had not risen, but to show that 
temporary causes had far more influence oh their rise and fall than was 
commonly supposed. 

Tin waiter or TUB article in tiie Indian Observe!'. 
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Noi f. —\VV HIV sorry that, wo are unable to print tlio diagram sent us by our 
oniT(>s|M)rirleiit, vvIuho felt,or wo pui'isiao untiring in our novt, nunibor.—E d. I. /i. 


THK HINDI! FORESTS. 

% __ . 

(To the l$ditnr of the Indian Economist.) 

Sill, -In your issue of tho 21st December, you have published a letter' 
mi the Sindh Forests, from a correspondent who signs himself X. Y. Z., 
in which lie attempts to showlhut the government Forest hinds in Sindh 
lire exposed to the danger of disappearing gradually, unless preventive 
measures are at once introduced. 

It. is not my intention to follow your correspondent’s arguments, but 
I wish to correct the statement made in the 5th paragraph of his letter, 
where he says that “ the system of .deciding the ownership of cutcha 
” land is not proporly understood, and that not two of our Revenue 
“ Officers interpret the law alike.” The laws referred to, are the rules 
regarding Alluvion and Diluvion, introduced by the Commissioner in 
Sirnlh as far back as 1852. 

In order to enable your readers to form an idea of the rules, I sub- 

i ’oin an extract, as far as they huve reference to tho subject treated on 
ly your correspondent :— 


1 FSB. 
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Kxtr.ut nf Unit* ref/itftlmi/ AM avion unit Itilu vine, in the Province 
of Sinrfh. 

1. Any kiwi, separated from tin* main hank* of tin* river, or sru-sliore, 
l»y a clmimel which contain* water throughout its length during the whole* 
year, in to lie considered an Island. 

2. Inlands newly throw'll up liv the river, or sea, are the property of Uo- 
vernnient. 

3. All new lund not separated from the niain laud by u channel contain¬ 
ing water throughout its b ngth during the whole year, is to be considered 
aa the property of the owner of the old land to which it is annexed, subject to 
Government assessment in the eases provided for in the rule* below. 

.4. I hew rules hold good only in eases of land* newly throw'll up by the 
river in such a manner as to make it mqtossibh* to identify them with any 
lands which may have previously existed on the same spot, and Lr-eu since 
swept away. If tie* river, by a sudden change in its course, cut off a portion 
of ini Astute without gradual encroachment, so as merely to separate Vueh 
portion of laud from the rest of the estate to which it previously belonged, 
without dt stroving the identity or preventing the recognition of the land so 
rut off, then, tin- laud on being clearly and unmistakeably identified, will 
continue t«» be held on the same tenure ns before its Melioration. 

*!' I 111 * "" " ' 'ght should Ik* allowed to the pretended recognition of hinds 

winch have been so entirely swept away at some previous period, that they 
disappeared during the whole of a season mid which, on the river again 
changing its course, are supposed to rc-uppeur, merely because in situation 
or composition they somewhat resemble those previously .swept awav. These 
would conic under rules 2 and 3. 

******** 

Now. 1 feel suit, you w'lll agree with mein thinking that these rules 
are not only perfectly general, but so plain that a difference in inter¬ 
preting them seems quite impossible, and I fear your correspondent is 
aiming .it the singular glory of being the only person who does not 
understand them. * \\ T m 


the late viceroy. 

Thk new* of the ArisAH.siimtion of Earl Mayo, at Port Blnir, on 
tin- i*veiling of the 8th instant by a Khyboree convict named 
Shore Ali, produced what may without exaggeration, be 
termed feeling* of comdernation and horror throughout India, 
hollowing so closely the murder of Chief Justice Norman, 
there was at first a tendency to invest the crime with a political 
character, which was however dispelled oil receipt of fully de¬ 
tailed particulars of the melancholy event. Those details have 
long ere now been made known to nil our readers through the 
daily press, hut nil occurreuce so unparalleled ns the ussus- 
sinntion of the Uoyenior-General of India, cannot be permitted 
to lloat down I he current of events without comment. Here¬ 
after, it is not to be doubted there will not he found wanting 
those who will judicially review the public acts of Lord 
Mayo, but amongst all classes of this large community there 
is at present but sorrow for the life of usefulness so abruptly 
ended, and sympathy with those on wlioin so drehdful a do¬ 
mestic calamity lias fallen. In compliance with a numerously 
signed requisition, the Sheriff of Bombay convened, at the 
Town Ilall of Bombay ou the evening of the l<»th, a meeting 
at which the most influential representatives of every race and 
creed assembled to express the deep sorroyv felt by all classes, 
at the assassination at Port Blair of Ilia Excellency the Earl of 
Mayo, and their “ sympathy with the Countess of Mayo in 
her sad bereavement.” Struck down by the hand of an 
assassin while investigating, with a view to ameliorating the 
condition of those outcasts of society, the convicts on the An¬ 
daman Islands, Lord Mayo “ died a martyr,” “ to the highest 
calls of his Country and Faith." 

Still in the prime of life with a magnificent physique, a 
genial and elastic temperament, and a constitution unimpaired 
bv climatic in Hue rices, the deceased Viceroy might, in the com¬ 
mon course of nature, have looked forward tip many years of 
usefulness in his exalted position. Dis ah':er visum est, and i 

his fate may he recorded in the noblest, simplest, and ' 

most eloquent words which can form the epitaph olf mortal 
man, •• He died at bis post.” 

Robert Southwell Bourke, P. C. L. L. I)., Oth Earl of Mayo, 
Viscount Mayo and Lord Naas in the Peerage of Ireland, was ' 
bora in 1822, and succeeded his father the 5th Earl. He 
married in 1848, Blanche Julia, daughter of Lord Leconfield, 
and is succeeded by his eldest son Dermot Robert Wyndham, 
bora 1861. The Admiralty have been telegraphed to for i 
permission to use the Daphne gunboat to convey, in accordance j 
with a wish expressed by Lady Mayo, the remains of his j 
Excellency to Ireland. j 


NOTICE. 

Straw mi inns to the Indian Economist who are in arrears, will 
greatly oblige us if they will remit the amount of their subscription 
at once. There are many gentlemen who have been upon our list 
from the first establishment of the Journal, who have made us no 
remittance as yet whatever. The ‘Subscriptions due iu these cases, 
are:— 

<#■ 

For Vol. I . SO Rk. arrears rate 

Do. II .art „ 

(Present) ITI .30 .advance,, 

Remittances should be addressed to Mr. Knight, Bombay. 


THE 0 ANAR A LAND CASE. 


i \Vk had intended to give a complete history of this case in the 
! present issue of this journal. A rule nisi for contempt of Court 
, however has been tatted by the High Court of Bombay against 
j its Editor for certain articles concerning the case, which lately 
j appeared in the Indian Statesman, and pending the settlement of 
the rule, it would be iuutiif»\slly improper for us to enter upon 
the case in these columns. We produce simply the report of the 
| proceedings in the cuse. 

HIGH COURT, BOMBAY. 


Saturday, 17 th February. 

, (Before the IIon’dle the Chief Justice, J. Ginns, and 
M. Mklviij..) 

I ’y count a /iapoojcc vs. The Secretary and Settlement Commissioner 
for the District of Dhancar. 

Mr. Marriott said—Tn this case I am instructed to apply to tlic 
Pourt for au attachment for contempt of Pourt. 

Thr Chuf Justice —These motions arc usually made on the Crown 
side of the < 'ourt. 

Mr. Marriott —Not that 1 am aware of, my Lord. The precedents 
iu the English Courts, and especially those to which 1 would draw 
your Lordship's attention, For an attachment by a Court in which 
a *uit is pending, are very numerous. There is a case especially 
of which your Lordships must be well aware, Tichbome vs. Most an. 

The Chief dustier —What case .’ 

Mr. Marriott —A ease in which the principle is laid down by the 
present Lord Chancellor, who granted a rule. 

Tht Chief Justice— It must have been issued on the Crown side 
The Court of Chancery is on the Crowfft side. . 

Mr. Marriott —It docs not appear that it was so. 

The HmChle Mr. Justice Gibbs —What do you take exception to ?_ 

What are your grouuds /—it may he there are none. 

Mr. Marriott. —The ground, my Lord, upon which application is 
made is that Mr. Knight, in hi* newspaper, the Indian Statesman 
published,/on Friday, the 3th of February, and upon Monday, the 
1-th the same mouth, certain articles tending to prejudice the 
Court, and my clients, the plaintiff in thiN case. An affidavit has 
been filed, with the copies of the newspapers attached, and I think 
the best thing that I can do is to read the articles we complain of. 

Tie Chief Justice —Docs the affidavit show Mr. Knight to be the 
publisher of the paper? 

Mr. Marriott—Ye s, my Lord, there is an affidavit to that effect. 
He is, I Am instructed, both editor, proprietor, and publisher. 

The Chief Justice—It does not. ^em that Mr. Knight is the register¬ 
ed publisher. 

Mr. Marriott—No, my Lord. The first article, of which wc have 
to complain, is one of the 3th of February, and runs thus. Mr. 
Marriott then read the article as follows 


Wo d(» nob finite understand what the effeot will be of the rulo nisi, granted bv 
the High Court upon Mr. Anstey’s motion, to restrain tho Collector of Canara from 
recovering from tlm cultivator.*, the assessments levied under the now Settlements 
In course ot progress therein. If the effect of the rule [inode absolute] should be 
to prevent recovery mion the new scale, in any pert of Canara, until the representa¬ 
tive case is finally disposed of, the rule will be tantamount to declaring so much 
of the revenue as may lieeome duo during the period, irrecoverable. Bat the Govern¬ 
ment can easily shew a prtrna facie right to increase tho assessment, and should, we 
think, do so. l'«r the rule will hardly we imagine be made absolute, unless (1) the 
ryots can satisfy tho Court that they have strong grounds for affirming that the 
former settlement was - pori«tu«lor (2) arc prepared to give security for the 
eventual payment of tho assessment, should their claim be Anally disproved. For 
ourselves, wo have no doubt whatever of their liability to pay an enhanced assessment 
In common with all others. Tho claim of those men to a special property in their 
land under Colonel Munro’s settlement, should be Interpreted with the utmost strlct- 
ucm, fur they are claiming against the Commonwealth, and in causes of this nature 
m Mr. Mi l justly argues, * tho balance in all cases of doubt should incline against 
the proprietor.” For ho claims a non-natural and unusual right, and showttd shew a 
strong promt facte ground that he really possesses such a right. Prescription is no 
bar m a case like this. The undoubted immemorial law and usage of the country 
is for the State to vary the assessment Upon the land according to its wants, and 
the cultivator who declares that a pledge was given to him 70 years ago, that the 
State would never again exercise this right in his case, must show a very oiaar 
prime facie, title indeed, to warrant the entertainment of such a claim. It is as 
though one of the districts of Bombay, say Mombadavie, were suddenly to deny 
the right of the Justices to levy tho houso rate therein at < per emit. Instead 
of H, affirming that 70 years ago, the Government perpetually settled their tax 
at 5 per cent. No court In the world, we imagine, wouldallowSuch a claim anv 
weight whatever as ground of injunction, unless strong pnna facts evidence 
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of Um reality of tbs settlement vu ottered. Preeoriptlon can be allowed no 
weight In a eaee where aii districts of the ooontry alike hare been holding for long 
periods of time, without any increase in the assessment. In the case of the Canara 
amassment, there hare been repeated change* within the century. Reduction after 
reduction has been made, and we hare heard nothing of perpetuity until a ehangu 
In prices necessitates a mors in the opposite dirsotlon. So long os the Government 
reauosd the eswwnnmnt there was no perpetuity about it, but the moment it iu- 
creasss it, the old Settloaent la found to be perpetual. In Bengal a£we all know, 
the eesenos of the perpetual Battlement Is that ft admits neither of reduct Jen, nor 
of enhancement. But Canara claims another kind of perpetual Settlement altogether; 
one under which constant reduction hare been made* but enhanoement is Ini pos¬ 
sible. The prima Aid* elaim should be made out rery strongly we submit, to entitle 
the rfniminta to the rule. For these men are putting forward a right to refuse 
paying the main tax of the Country. The case is rery different from an ordinary 
claim between a commoirplaintiff and defendant. Those men say “We refuse to pay 
the tax you are leaving upon Dharwar. and Poona, and every other district of 
the oountry, because you gave Canara a pledge 70 years ago that you would never 
increase the tax that was then imposed." The power of qny Government to giro 
ituoh a pledge may be rery fairly questioned, out there can be no quertion, we 
thlwlc, that they who put forward a claim of this order should be required to 
establish a strong vrtma facie mm in its farour, before any weight L« allowed to 
it whatever. We trust that nothing ws hare said will be; construed Into a want 
of respect for the High Court before which the rule will be argued. The cose is 
an altogether exceptional one, and tnrolvee Issues so grave that everyone who 
oan help to its elucidation, should be encouraged to do so. The Regulations 
surely bar the Interference (by way of Injunction) of tho Civil Courts with the col¬ 
lection of the Bevonuc. Tho tax-payer boa his remedy at Law against Improper 
exactions. 

Tho word “ perpetual" my Lord is between inverted commas, and 
although we complain very much of the statement made in this 
articlo, it is harmless compared with the second one I am about to 
read which appears in tho Indian 8t atm man <jf Monday, February 
12th. This is the one of which we especially complain, and I think 
it is, as your Lordship will see under the circumstances, one that 
should not have appeared in a newspaper in a case still pending. 
Mr. Marriott then read as follows 

In notioiug on Friday lost, Mr. Anstey'* application to tho High CJonrfc for a rule 
ni»i to restrain tho Collector of Canara from distraining for tho now assossmont 
upon tho cultivators in that province, ponding tho decision of the caso that is to 
come on for hearing in Juno next—wo stated our belief that tho Court would 
certainly not make the rule absolute, unless strong prima facie proof was pro¬ 
duced that the settlement of 1800 really was of tho nature which the cultivators 
pretend. We are quite aware of course, that we are taking what will be tho unpopu¬ 
lar side in the case, and are prepared to see oursolvos described—we arc indeed already 
so—os defending gross oppression on the part of the State, and as the upholders of a 
policy of confiscation. We shall have in Court a torrent of indignant eloquence 
against tho oppressions of tho wretched “civilian" Government that tyrannizes 
over tho country, from tho lips of Mr. Anstey, wliloli his faithful henchman tho 
Bombay Gazette will no doubt echo in tho press. “ Mr. Knight" will be held up 
to tho country as tho base defender of what all other Englishmen regard with 
abhorrence, and as the “ fulsome? adulator" of tho civilian tyrants who oblige “ the 
miserable tillers of the soil with tholr irresponsible protection." This game has 
been played so often, that there is jierhapa some danger of the public getting tired 
of it: but as itis certain to be tried again In this Canara case; ami an tho Ihhuob in¬ 
volved therein are of vital moment to the country, wo think It desirable to inform 
tho public as clearly as wo can of its real nature. These Canara cultivators then, 
are sotting up a claim that the settlement which Colonel Muuro made with them 
in 1800 was “ perpetual” in the same sense ns the Cornwallis Settlement of Bengal. 
The enormous difficulty of the work, has mode a scientific survoy and scttlomont 
of the land throughout India au exceedingly protracted affair ; and It is only 
within tho last yoor or two, that tho Survey dciiartment has been able to begin 
operations In Canara at nil, although tho necessity of tho survey is probably 
greater In that province than in almost any othor. But because, and shnply*t>e- 
causo, the Government has been unable to begin the work Imforo, an attempt is 
now made by some of the landholders in the Province to purauado tho pcoplo 
that the State has no right whatever to make It, Colonel Munro having, they 
allege, In 1800 given them a pledge that /ns rough and incomplete work should 
never be revised, and the assessment fixed by him at that time novor changed. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the assessment 1ms buen repeatedly changed in the Province, 
the Government having reduced tltg rates more than once in tho first 20 jours of tho 
century, owing to the difficulty which the people found, orsaid they found, In paying 
Colonel Munro's rates, from the continuous fall that was taking place in price's. 
Ail necessity for change in thus direction long nlncc passed awuy, and the Province, 
owing to the profound peaco it lias enjoyed under British rule, the enormous ex¬ 
pansion of tho export trade of the country, tho extreme lightness of the assessment 
for half a oentury, and tho revolution that has taken place in prices everywhere, 
has become perhaps one of the wealthiest provinces in Southern India. As almost 
all our readers know, it contains several important ports, amongst them Carwnr, to 
connect which with the country above the Ghats, tho State is being urged uni com¬ 
manded, to sond a railway right through the provbice. Now, instead of fatefully 
acknowledging the extreme moderation of the State all these years, and congratulat¬ 
ing themselves that they have so long been nllowed to hold the land under tho purely 
provisional settlement made in 1800 when the country first fell into our hands, they 
net up a claim, upon the Appearance of the Survey department amongst them, to 
hold their lands for evor at the quit-rent—for that is what It has come to bo -at 
the quit-rent imposed by Colonel Munro. Lot tho public understand well, what this 
claim means. Tho land tax. or revenue, or whatever else you choose to call it, in 
Canara, as everywhere else, is the one source of revonue which the State possesses ; 
and the claim of these men virtually Is that their contribution for all time to tho 
pablic treasury is novor to be Increased ; and that Dharwar, Ahmudimggur, Poona, 
or Bombay is to furnish the extra quotA of revenue required to make good their 
defalcation. They are to have a railway through the province as a mutter of 
course, paid for out of the public treasury; but the improved value of the laud 
which will result thorofrom fa to lie all their own. Not one six-pence has the 
provinoo Itself contributed to the largo sums spout upon improving Carwnr, and if 
their present claim to hold the land perpetually at the rates of 1800 is to 1 m* allowed, 
the cost of lulmiuUtering tho province itself, wdll have to bo borne by the others. 
The statement that Colonel Mnnro made a perpetual settlement with them wo have 
satisfied ourselves is a pure pretenoo, os will be shewn in the High Court by and bye : 
and In tho meantime, we warn the public against being misled by the eloquence 
of Mr. Anstey and his henchman. Wo shall be sure to hour from them, passionate, 
indignant complaints of the ‘ atrocity’ of the new rates Imposed; the fact that the 
present ones are nothing but a quit-rent being carefully suppressed. Wo shall then 
have pathetic pictures of the cruel Collector and hLs myrmidons seizing U}k>ii tlui 
ancient homesteads of the people, and putting them up to sale, because tho poor 
creatures cannot find the means of satisfying tho rapacious tyrant who Is driving 
them from the homes of their forefathers for a thousand years. “ Bunkum : my 
indignant friend; Toll It to the “ Marinos.” If any man’s property Is really sold by 
the Collector, will not be because of tho weight of the now assessment. Tho 
High Court will, wo hope, require tho counsel to support tho sort of declamation 
which we are certain to got—[the thought suddenly strikes us, how gloriously wo 
could ourselves shine in such a cause and on such an oocasion, if ,wo had only got tho 
brief]—by two or throo precise formal affidavits as to the exact weight of tho 
new assessments, and tho proportion of the produce which thoy really represent. 
And in the preparation of.theso affidavits, let it be well understood beforehand, that 
certain prosecution for perjury will follow any attempt to impose upon the Court. 

If soch affidavits are required of the Counsel they will go far wo are persuaded 
to end it, For it is admitted everywhere, and even by then men themselves, 
that the smallest share of the produce ever taken under native rale, was one-sixth of 
the prodnes,Ifl this very Canara itself, the highest amount that Mahomedan Ingenuity 
ooUH BOMW QUt of the people, was being taken down to tho very xnomont of their 
jjfcnvsranoo by ue In 1800. It was not a sixth, nor a fourth, nor even a half,' that 
was takes* during the 40 years of Mahomedan rule that preceded ours, but every 
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snr of produoe the fields yielded, beyond what was necessary to keep the people 
from starring; while so muah do they appreciate the gentleness and forbea ra nce 

we have shewn them that they’ll be d - - If they now consent to pay a rupee more 

than they paid Colonel Munro. Let the High Court bnt require from tho Counsel 
In the case, affidavits upon the following two or three points, with the dlstlnob 
warning that men who are applying for the rule will bo Indicted for perjury, if 
their statements are proved to tie false:— 

(a) The real weight of the now assessments,the proportion it absorbs of 
tho gross produoo. 

(b) Their own conception of what the ancient rights of the State are, »>., 
tho proportion of the produoe exacted under tho comparatively settled 
rule that preceded Hyder Ali’a * 

fc) The proportion of produoe taken by the Mysore Government daring the 
40 years that precoded our coming. 

The truth is that these Canara cultivators have evor been a most troublesome, 
law-defying, and litigious race. Let no one imagine wo want to prejudice their case, 
or claim. This contest with them is not of yesterday. Ifca necessity lias been fore¬ 
seen for tho hut thirty years, ami we are simply concerned to direct tho publio 
sympathies right. Should tholr olalm even be shown to be valid—what sort of 
Government would that be that did not put them to the severest proof of it, when 
we remembor what the claim really Is, vu .: that by an error made by the State in 
1800 —they are now to escape paying their fair and proper share of the public 
revenues I Their contribution was over and over again reduced when thoy pleaded 
that the assessment was heavy, hut tt 1 h oppression over to increase It, though it has 
bocomo so light as to bo only nominal! 

To shew that we are not attempting to make a ease against these men, but that 
tho difficulty of dealing with them Is notorious, we shnll close this articlo by quoting 
a description given of them five and twenty years ago, by tho Collector fclien in 
charge of the province. He complains that, “ the undefined stnto of everything oon- 
oerning rights in land owing to the want of a survey,” and the increasing value of 
tho land, caused an immense amount of litigation in the provinoo, the revenue 
officers being perpetually dragged into Court by tho cultivators. Ho proooeds— 

“ A Canariwo ryot of ordinary Intelligence and dinning who wishes to take up new 
land does not think of going to tho Collector ; lie has a varloty of much 1 letter plana 
by which he secures It for nothing. One very common one always appears to nave 
been, to gut some neighbour to sell or mortgage it. to him, Rnd then by a fictitious 
suit procure the transfer to be confirmed by a decree of court. In other oases, the 
shanboguo or monogar who examines tho hind Is bribed to insert the spot oovetod 
os within tho estate of a particular party, and this is produced years afterwards. 
It would, indeed, be Impossible to describe adequately the ingenious and cunning 
manner In which nvi dunce is got up, not only in the revenue d(*|>artim>iita but before 
the police, also intended to be afterwards made use of in establishing a right to lands. 

“ When it is considered that this system has been going on for thu Inst 48 years, it 
may be readily imagined to what au extent lands have thus been appropriated. This 
has arisen from there being no public record of the extent of any man s land to 
which tho public officers could refer In suits between individuals, tho rights of 
Government do not come under discussion, and thu production of an admitted sale, 
or’mortgogo doed, or other evidenoe of a liko nature, has always led to the land 
being docreed to ouo party. There has never boon any upplicut Ion in Canara of tho 
simple rule, that a man has only a right to ns much laud as ho pays for, nor, la 
there uny rate or rule of assessment by which the Collector can determine whether 
he has more or less thun.ho ought to have or by which ho can recover or re-assess it. 

It is of no avail for him to say, You have three or four times as much land as la 
equivalent to the assessment you |>ay ; the simple answer Is that it is within the limits 
of his wurg, or the production of some document, or the evidence of friendly 
neighbours to prove that it is his, anrl If the claim be resisted there Is the ready re¬ 
source of carrying the rase into the court. 

“ There is another |>olnt which I think it right to notice, ami that is the subject 
of “ Moolputtahs.” These are grants of land upon u fixed assessment named, and 
whore this assessment, is unduly low they are essentially of tho nature of Enarn 
grants. It can, for instance, so fur as the public revenue is concerned, make no 
difference whether laud which, under the ordinary rules of a-SNcs-smcnt, would pay 
100 Pagodas be granted on Moolputtali on the annual payment of 10 Pagodas, or 
whether it were granted under the name of Eunin with a’ Jnree, or quit-rent, of 10 
Pagodas. In other districts, such as the Ceded districts, one of tho first measures 
for determination, on taking possession of the country, nppmrs always to have been 
to lay down some rule os to what grunts should be held entitled to confirmation as 
being made by sufficient authority and what should be rejected. In Canara no 
such rule has ever prevailed in respect to Moolputtahs, but, on thu contrary not 
only have private deeds been always admitted ns the best evideneu of tho right to 
land, hut every kind of grunt by a public officer by way of Moolputtuh, has boon 
accepted, and decrees passed on them in the courts. Thus the Moolputtahs of Tip- 
poo’s corrupt asopjis and nmildare granting land at a nominal assessment, and 
obtnlnod probably for some petfy bribe, have met with the same respect that tho 
most authoritative sunnud would command, another part of tho country, Tho 
effect has been not only that a nominal or Inadequate assessment has been confirmed 
of large quantities or land, but tho very circumstances of their being so readily re¬ 
ceived has led to their wholesale forgery. Them an* parties in (Janara who, it la 
well-known, maintain a regular manufactory of forged documents; and I could 
mention the nnruc of an Influential shunbogin* In Ankoln, from whom it is 
eomuionlv said that documents of any dates and oi any dynasty may bo procured 
according to the taste of the applicant.” 

Now all this was written u quarter of u century ago, and it is with those very 
meu that tho .State is now compelled, by the defiance nt the Survey department, to 
enter upon a final struggle in the public interests. Let Mr. Ai.steydo his licet for 
his Canara clients by nil means. He is bound to do so; but let.' him spare us tho 
appeals to popular passion, with which he has made us too familiar in former cased In 
which ho has been engaged. Let him speak respectfully of the Government which ho 
is so ready to denounce ns oppressive, forgetting tho weight which his words carry. 
We are bound to presume that lie wishes tin* rujht to prevail, whether that right is 
on the aide of hLs clients or on the side of the Commonwealth. W>‘ an* convinced that 
it is on the side of the latter, and therefore have no sympathy witl^thcsc Oannrcsc 
appellants. They an* simply seeking to wade paving their fair and proper contribu¬ 
tion to the public burdens, since wi- run reach them in no other way. Everyone 
will at once allow thal it they are not. to pay through the laud they ought to 
lxi made to pay some other way Their claim is tlarefore bad morally whatever it 
may be legally, and wv lx lieve It to be bad legally also ; but that part of the case 
we may safely leave to tho High Court, to which aJono it belongs to determine 
the fact. 

Tho “ Henchman," is the Bombay Gazette, my Lord, X apprehend. 

Mr. Justice Gibbs —Do you object, to that P 

Mr. Marriott. —Xo, your Lordship. Anythin# relating to Counsel 
is fair game. y 

The Chief Justice —Upon whose behalf are you engaged ? 

Mr. Marriott —Up«n tho part of the plain hfr in this suit. 

Tho Chief Just ire —Do you road tho affidavit as to this application ? 

—Who is tho publisher ? 

Mr. Marriott— Tho affidavit gor- to say that Mr. Robert Knight was 
then, and now is tho publisher of tho Indian Statesman and Gazette of 
Asia. 

The Chief Justice —But who is the puhlishor ? 

Mr. Marriott —The* publisher is Mr. (J. L, F. Connell; it states on 
the imprint printed and published for the proprietor by (1 I* F. 
Connell, Manager.” I would ask your Lordships to grant a rule nisi 
against Mr. Knight, for as regards tho tendency of the article it: is 
not neoessary for me to say anything. 

The Chief Justice —You don’t apply against Mr. Connell ? 

Mr. Marriott —No, my Lord, 1 am not instructed to do so. 
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The Chi tj Justice —I think you are entitled to a rule nisi ; when do 
you propoee making it returnable p 
Mi. Marriott —It will proeeed I presume, my Lord, in the ordinary 

fhs Chief Justice —It will be returnable thie day week, to give Mr. 
Knight time to prepare any defence he may have to offer. 


The rule nisi restraining ttte Collector of Canara from enforcing 
payment of the new assessments in that province, pending the 
decision of the High Court—upon the claim set up by the 
cultivators to hold in perpetuity at the rates settled by Colonel 
Munro in 1800—was made absolute on the same occasion; the 
cultivators being reasonably required however to give security 
forthe eventual payment of the State demand, should the judg¬ 
ment of the Court be finally against them. 


THE KUKA OUTBREAK : WHAT IT MEANS. 


As much public indignation is expressed against the moasurcs 
taken by the authorities, to suppress the insurrectionary proceedings 
of the Khk&s, it may ho of interest if we publish some observations 
sent to us by 1 one near the spot’ which go to shew that this fanatic 
sect is determined to do much mischief. “ There can be no doubt, 
says our informant, that their real intention is to subvert the British 
Government and to restore the Sikh 11 Raj.” This is openly given 
out, and given out prominently by even the orthodox Sikhs during 
the last year. The rallying cry is that cow-killing is an offence to 
the nation, it must be put down by complaint, failing that by con¬ 
certed action, and if the cow-killing Government persists in its 
obnoxious proceedings, the Government must be opposed and be 
got rid of. Although at present these violent objections are chiefly 
entertained by the followers of the “ new Guroo” Ram Singh, it 
is sufficiently known to our officers, that a large majority of the 
upper Hindoo classes, the heads of temples and their followers, 
and the stricter Sikhs of the rural order, ure fast sharing the 
opinion that the English Government alone tolerates the spread 
of this offenco, and it is no use to look to them to apply a remedy ; 
so the sooner and the louder the people give vent to their feelings, 
the better for tho peace and well-being pf all. 

tl Whether Ram Singh has openly encouraged this, it is not easy 
to say. He is a quietly-disposed man, whoso principal and original 
aim, was to appear as a new reformer of religion.,, His Soobahs or 
^Lieutenants are tho real workers: they are ever on«the move, and 
constantly inciting to active measures. They perceive that the 
most efficient way to bring over the old and conservative 
adherents to t he Sikh faith, is by working on the sympathy 
of all who dislike the English for their cow-killing pro¬ 
pensities. The policy laid ^pwn then is this—Do nothing at pre¬ 
sent by a general rising, the public mind is not ripe for this, but 
take evory opportunity to show the Mahomed&ns, and through them 
the cow-oating English, that they must not offend our prejudices. 
Attack Mahomodan butchers, open out the grave-yards, attack such 
Mahomedan Chiefs as help the SircAr, with intelligence of 
our doings. Let it go abroad that we do this in tho name of the 
Guroo, and in obedience to Hindoo aspirations, and we shall gra¬ 
dually win the approval of all Hindoos and rural Sikhs. We 
can then rise en masse ; and by restoring the “ Khalsa,” get 
rid of the Government that gives umbrage to our prejudices, 
and tramples on our cherished institution by every new law they 
bring out. f 

“ This is tho settled policy of the Ktika movement, we have 
reason to believe, from an amount of evidende that has reached 
us. Some of the intelligent Sikh Sirdars have assured us that it 
is a dangerous association, and that unless vigorous measures are 
adopted and sustained, they will make their power felt by a 
succession of risings, and on each occasion when they do resort to 
murder and mischief, there will be an accession of strength, and 
new converts will bo made in numbers, unless they are deterred by 
tuoh prompt and severe punishments, as will inspire fear on every 
ride. 

“ It is commonly believed that there are at least 200,000 Kiikas, 
the out-growth chiefly of the last five years. They have been 


steadily increasing, but even these numbers do not include the 
many who are afraid of avowing themselves such, for fepr pf 
being a mark for the Police. The authorities deny there see 
so many, and declare that they are not on the increase, hint 
havaef late fallen off. This is not however the fact, as known 
to those who are intimate with the leading Soobahs. It is openly 
given out that the Sikhs will regain their Kingdom (Padshahat) in 
14 years from the commencement of Ram Singh’s acceptance as the 
“ Guroo.” This year was to be marked by a great success for the 
cause. Move among the Kdkas as one of them, and we hear the 
encouragement, “ Well wait for the month Cheyt, and you shall nee 
that power is on our side.” It is feared that the late emeute has been 
precipitated, and that is why it has failed. That the late meeting 
of 2,000 men at Blienee, contemplated mischief of a serious order, 
is now admitted in the villages; that the 200crossed the line, march¬ 
ed down in defiance, and followed Heera Singh and Sena Singh, 
tho ringleadars, is a matter publicly accredited. They went straight 
to Mulled h for “ arms and horses,” and then matched to Mullair 
Kotin, hoping to seize that State from the Mahomedan Chief who 
ruled there. Heera Singh was distinctly told by Ram Singh—“ If 
you have lost everything by being a Kdka and want a “ Raj,” let 
those who are brave step over the line, and take Mullair Kotla, 
and it will bo the beginning of the many little places we shall con¬ 
quer and rule .” 200 stepped across the line, and without stopping 
went off to Mullair Kotla. If they were misguided men, they had 
time to reflect and turn back after the affair at Mullodh. But 
they were one and all prepared to die for the cause, and establish 
the Sikh powers over the Nawabee. 

“ Now it was to suppress a revolt of this kind, that Mr. Cowan 
and Mr. Forsyth had to act in emergency. On the first news, the 
Deputy Commissioner and the District Superintendent of Police 
went straight off to Mullair Kotla. There were no troops at Loodi- 
ana. Bhenee, the head quarters of the Guroo, was within a few miles 
of Loodianu. Had he lifted up his finger, when news reached him 
of the authorities having left Loodiana, and of there being in all only 
150 constables to protect that place and the Jail, 400 Kdkas might 
have made an attack on Loodiana, plundered the treasury, let out 
the prisoners, for there was no force to oppose them, and the con¬ 
sequences might have been most alarming. Successful at Loodiana 
and Mullair Kotla, the rallying cry might hare been raised, and 
thousands have banded together to die for their religion, and 
it might have been long before order could have been restored. 
Even when at Mullair Kotla, news did come in of bands of Kdkas 
roving the country, meditating the rescue of such as had been ap¬ 
prehended at Kotla. Under such circumstances, what was the 
Chief Magistrate to do, to fight, wound, catch as many as he could 
and send them for protection to Loodiana P This would 
have £t once provoked an attack on that place before the troops had 
arrived, and probably in the increasing melee, the authorities might 
themselves have been attacked and murdered by an excited mob. 

We think then in the very difficult position in which Mr. 
Cowan was placed, he might be accredited with having done the 
best to uphold the peace, instead of being run down by the press 
before even his explanations have been submitted. 

“ Whatever Mr. Cowan may have done, by carrying out the 
last sentence of the law without a trial, there can be no doubt 
of tho propriety of the execution, as far as Mr. Forsyth is con¬ 
cerned. lie was careful to see that the sentence was passed only 
after a fair trial , and the public have no more right to attack 
him, than they would have to attack a sentence passed by the 
Chief Court. In all cases the death sentence in Mullair Kolta, a 
Native State, came to him for sanction. There is no Procedure 
Code, and the Chief Court has no jurisdiction. His action then 
was perfectly legal . Whether tffe Government will pronounce it 
wise to ‘ blow away/ instead of to execute by hanging, remains to 
be seen; probably fearing opinion in England, they* will say it 
was not; but it has been shown by overwhelming evidence, that 
there was an organized plan of rising, that had the Kiikas been 
successful in Kotla, they had intended to pull up the rails to 
prevent troops coming, and then to have attacked Nafcha* Jheend, 
and Putteala, while the main body of the Kdkas in tfceMunjah was 
to rise. The province would then have been plunged intowar. 

“ Now as to the execution; every man of the gang who was 
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present at MuIIodh knew that from the moment of that attack, 
blood rested on the heads of the whole party. Had they all been 
caught at Mullodh, though the Penal Code declares all engaged in 
dacoity with murder liable to death, it is probable, nay certain, 
that a careful discrimination would hare been made so as ta sepa¬ 
rate the ringleaders from their misguided followers. But as soon 
as they bad committed that dacoity, and went on to attack Kotla 
deliberately, it cannot be said, as it has been asserted, that they were 
misguided, or did not know what they were about. When there¬ 
fore they attacked that place, killed many people, and were all 
captured, the whole gang was liable to the extreme penal¬ 
ty, and as we know that other bands of Kukas were com¬ 
ing to Kotla expecting to find arms from their brethren who 
bad gone before, it, can scarcely be maintained that it was not 
wise to shew them how Government could deal with such 
menf To have stopped Mr. Cowan’s executions, to have disavowed 
his repressive acts, and morely sentenced the remaining 10 rebels 
to imprisonment, might have been a safer proceeding no doubt, 
but it would have been exceedingly in .wise to weaken Mr. j 
Cowan’s proceedings at such a juncture, nnd most probably | 
would have involved the Government in very serious cause- | 
qiiences; for the Kukas would not have been slow to take i 
advantage of the leniency of its officers. Government has already I 
been too lenient with them, or this outbreak would never have j 
occurred. 

“Here and there Englishmen will condemn these strong measures; 
and all Englishmen will regret that 4 blowing away’ was the mode of 
punishment resorted to ; but that a severe example was necessary, 
is believed by all who were uear, and on the spot: and the ver¬ 
dict of intelligent natives, themselves Sikhs, nnd even some of them 
Kukas of a less violent type, is unanimous in declaring that it was 
only by such strong measures fear could have been inspired, and 
has been inspired ; that had the local authorities proceeded to 
trial in the usual way by resort to the Procedure, there would 
have been a series of complications; delay, emboldening others 
to come forward, vgmld have led to rescue, rapine, an attack on 
Loodiana, and next to certain, the murder of the few English 
who represented authority in the Loodiana district, with a very 
serious loss of prestige, and an indirect encouragement perhaps 
have been given to a general rising in several of the adjoining 
districts and Native States. 

“ Even now the future may show that these measures, however 
to be regretted from t heir severity, have been justified by the facts, 
and have been in the end the most merciful, when we look at all 
the circumstances in a political point of view.” 


THE LUSH AT CAMPAIGN. 


The latest intelligence that has reached us concerning the ex¬ 
pedition against the Lushnis, or rather the Kukas, is to tho pur¬ 
port that the Government of Tndia is understood to be well 
satisfied with the way in which Generals Bourchicr nnd Brown- 
low, have respectively operated against the tribes. Up to the 
present, both columns have readily accomplished all they have 
undertaken, and the experience of tho period which lias elapsed 
since the opening of the Campaign, has abundantly demonstrated 
that the arrangements for the provisioning of the forces, the 
transport of material, road-making, topographical surveying, tele¬ 
graph construction, acquisition of intelligence, &c., could 
hardly have been of a more efficient character. With Lord Napier 
at the head of the army, this was to bo expected; but tho 
Military Department of the Government of India has from t he 
first been most anxious to secur?for the expedition completeness 
of equipment and supply. So well indeed have matters in these 
respects been managed, that in not ill-informed quarters, appre¬ 
hensions are already finding utterance that the Lushai expedition 
will ultimately prove a far more expensive one, than has been at 
all anticipated. We are however in a position to say that the 
returns of expenditure which have hitherto been sent in, and which 
«i*> understood to afford a fair basis for an estimate of the 
total celt of the campaign, do not justify such a misgiving. No 
n e c ess ar y disbursement, it is true, has been withheld; but on the 
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other hand there has been the most ample check and supervision 
in the interests of economy, and for the prevention of waste, 
malversation, or over-charge. Before the columns took tha field# 
it was surmised that any formidable opposition they would have to 
encounter would be experienced by General Brownlow's and the 
j Chittagong columns, rather than by that from Cachar under Gene- 
| ral Bourchicr; and at one time it was actually proposed that the 
latter force should be of considerably inferior strength. It is well 
i that this suggestion was not acted on, and that the Cachar Wing, 
instead of being solely composed of frontier police and Tipperah 
| levies, was made strong in Sikhs, Goorkas, Assam corps, and 
| Mountain train Artillery. It has had rather smart hill fighting 
to do, and not a little of it, and the resistance it has had to over¬ 
come has, on several occasions; been of a respectable charac¬ 
ter. General Brownlow and tho Chittagong column on the con¬ 
trary, have not met with any opposition of significance, and were 
suffered to near the llowlong country (on the North-east comer 
of the Chittagong Hill District's frontier), without having had 
occasion to firo a shot. It is possible that the Lushai scheme of 
campaign, lias been to muster their whole fighting power 
along tho Cachar frontier, in order to bo in readiness for an effec¬ 
tive and profitable raid into the contiguous British districts, as soon 
as they should have disposed of the British column advancing 
against them—a fact they possibly did not doubt tlioir ability to 
accomplish. At any rate the tribes have fought passably well on 
the Cachar side, and had not, up to a recent date, evinced 
anything like a genuine desire for terms. Their losses in killed 
have been heavy ; and between the advanced positioh in which 
the latest accounts represent General Boiirchier’s force, and tho 
eastern limit of Regulation Uaclmr, not a single Lushai village, in¬ 
deed not a single hut now stands: all have been lmmed or razed 
to the ground by General Bourehier’a column. Submission on the 
part of the inhabitants of any village would have saved them 
this punishment, but in no instance has there been any indica¬ 
tion of a desire of the kind. The whole Kuka race are in fact, 
up in anus against us, nnd though beaten, limited, Mid impover¬ 
ished, as yet evince no disposition to acknowledge themselves 
worsted, and crave mercy of the victors. Throughout the long 
stretch of Klilea country—which intervenes between Regulation 
Chittagong and the settled districts of Cachar,—a stretch of fully 
one hundred and fifty miles of hill and jungle, but two of the 
numerous Kiika clans, viz., that of Sookpilal in Cachar, and that 
of Hutton Poea in Hill Chittagong, have declared for th# 
British. The whole of the remainder, including the Lushais, 
Syloas, Shindoos, Ilowlongs, and a host of other Kiika tribes, 
have taken up arms against us. Sookpilal moreover has simply 
refrained from joining the eitfmy : he has rendered General 
Bourchier’s force no aid of importance, and neither he uor # any of 
his people accompany it.. Rut ton f*bca, on tho othor hand, and 
notwithstanding that his villages art 1 almost within gun-shot # of 
Ilowlongs’ stockades, and in ordinary times far away from any 
British post whence' he might hope for succour, early joined 
General Brownlow's column with a number of his men, and has 
throughout rendered valuable service, especially in furnishing 
guides and information. It is to he hoped that when General 
Brownlow’s force has begun to retrace its steps, there will be devised 
some means of ensuring the safety of this trusty follower. It may 
be that a British post will bn established in the vicinity of his village. 

It is not improbable that even as we write, telegrams may reach 
Government umufincing tho overthrow of Poeboy by General 
Bourchicr, and of tfco ilowlongs by General Brownlow. Two emis¬ 
saries, clansmen of Poeboy recently came in to General Bourchier 
to make overtures for a cessation of hostilities; but the General 
very properly declined to receive them, declaring that if Poeboy 
sincerely desired peace, he must in person sue for it. In tho 
llowlong country, General Brownlow has just summoned that 
tribe to surrender, intimating that ho would allow them but 
few days to do so. 


SETTLEMENT ENQUIRIES—BOMBAY. 


The Indu Prakash , a native journal of Bombay,—conducted' • 
with marked ability but too ready At times to echo the statements- 
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made by some of its English contemporaries concerning the weight 
of the assessments in Western India—proposes that the Select 
Committee upon Indian affairs should be moved to make the 
following enquiries of the witnesses to be summoned before them, 
in the next few months:— 

1. la the principle enunciated in the Court of Directors’ Despatch of 1856 
—“ that the right of the Government is not rent, i. e. t surplus produce after 
paying coats of cultivation and profits on agricultural stock, but ia land re¬ 
venue only, to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus of rent to the occu¬ 
pier, whether he lets the land to others or retains it in his own hands”—the 
one which is practical iy carried out by the settlement officers In fixing the 
assessment of lands? 

2. If so, to what extent is it carried out, or to what extent is it interfered 
with by the opposite view that the .State is a landlord in the sense of it pri¬ 
vate proprietor, and entitled to take the fullest rent that may be levied ? 

3 Was it, or was it not, a breach of the engagement which the State en¬ 
tered into with the cultivating rvots at the time of the settlement, to levy 
extra cesses for local improvements and primary education during the cur¬ 
rency of the lease ? 

4.’ When the leases have to be renewed, wlmt is the principle which re¬ 
gulates the increase ? Are all improvements made by the ryot excluded from 
consideration, and the increased levy made solely with reference to the rise 
in prices by reason of the general progress of the country? 

ft. What proportion does the increase in revenue bear to the increase in 
prices ? Is there any fixed proportion observed,? 

U. Is there any room for a large addition to the land revenue in this Pre¬ 
sidency ? 

(1.) From the cultivation of waste laud P 

(2.) From lni|>ro\ed cultivation of ouitkated lands, and their higher assess¬ 
ment at the time of the ro-settlernent P 

(3.) From the assessment of exempted or alienated lands P 

(4.) From evtra «ws on land,—irrigation and water rates P 

7. t’nn you state the average proportion which the Government assess¬ 

ment laws to the gross produce or net rental of dry crops, rice lands or 
irrigated lands ? la it less than one-sixth of the produce, than Akhnr’s rates 
or the old Marnthn rates ? * 

8. Is thtf rate olwerved in the North-West Provinces, that the Government 
assessment should not exceed fifty per cent, of the net rental of land, one 
which you woukl like to see practically carried out in the settlement opera¬ 
tions in this Presidency ? 

9. In the Southern Districts of the Konkan, is it or is it not true that the 
State takes away, by its levy, one-lmif or two-thirds of the gross produce of 
the fields ? 

10. Gnu you state what the revenue of any particularly well-marked pro¬ 
vince, say Khandeish or Konkan, or any smaller Talooku or District under 
the regular government of the IVhhwjiB was, and what proportion it bears to 
the lund revenue levied at the present day ? 

11. Including tin* reign of the lust Peishwa, what wore the rates of as¬ 
sessment on different kinds of land? Can you state any reasons for the 
general opinion that the rates of asses-mnit were almost of the nature of a 
rack-rent ? 

12. What was the total laud revenue of the lYishwas, during the twenty 
years that Nairn Kuduavis was Prime-Minister ? What provinces were in¬ 
cluded in the revcnuc-|Miying territory? Wlmt part of it was alienated to 
military and charitable purposes? 

13. What is your opinion of the eomjwrative advantages, or otherwise, of 
the permanent und jieriodical settlements? 

14. Can you suggest any method by which the advantages of both rnuv 
*be secured, and the disadvantages avoided, as far as may be ? 

15. Supposing that fixed corn rents, the staple produce of the county, 
were settled for all varieties of laud, on the basis of the present money rents 
or on h calculation of the cost of production, and this corn rent was settled 
for over, subject of course to commutation every ton years into liiouev 
values based on the average prices of the last ten years, do you think such a 
settlement would combine the merits of Iwth systems ? 

Id. Do you think thirty years a long or short, term for settlements of land 
revenutf ? Wlmt would you substitute in its place ? 

17. The present thirty years’ settlement Iras been productive of great 
benefits to the agricultural classes. Gan you state : 

(ft.) How fur the actual cutrUutor* are also the persons in w hose names the 
mini hern stand In Uo\ eminent books (In your villuge or Talooku ?) 

(b.) How many holders luixc transferred their numbers to the names of their 
tkiwkurs under strain or fear of cl\ll process? 

(c.) How many have redeemed their lands from those persons to whom they 
were mortgaged before the last ten years ? 

(d.) Had revenue-paying land any value in’the market before the settlement P 
Has it any value now ? If so, state how many years worth purchase 
It. Is now. 

(e.) Do the people now feed better, clothe themselves better, have more 
live or cattle stuck, manure more largely than they did lieforo P 

18. Are you of opinion that the growing exigencies of the British Go¬ 

vernment require that its revenue should increase at a corresponding rate, 
and that the increased expenditure cAimot be met from reductions in the 
present cost of the existing departments ? ( 

19. Is Indian land revenue of an inelastic character? How has it advanc¬ 
ed during the last 30 years ? 

20. What has h-cn the average increase in the price of commodities du¬ 
ring the last thirty years ? 

21. It is likely’that prices will rise further, or do you think they have a 
tendency to go down ? 

22. What has been the proportion of the rise in the wage* of labour ? 
Has it been greater or less than the rise in prices ? 

23. Arc the p>woro of attaching the crops given by law to the Collector 
often exercised since the settlement, more especially since the rise in prices ? 
Are there any large unrocovercd balances in any Talooka or district ? 

24. During exceptional years of bad harvest, are the ryots in your dis¬ 
trict able to tide over the first one or two bad years without* having* recourse 
to Government for remissions, or without requiring Government to open re¬ 
lief works ? If so, 

26. Why was It necessary this year to open relief works in Ahmednuggur 
and Khandeish ? 

26. Is there any large room for effecting reduction in the cost of the ex¬ 
isting revenue-collecting establishments, by a separation of revenue from 


magisterial functions and enlarging of districts or introducing greater decen¬ 
tralization in the present system ? ...... 

27. Are you of opinion that owing to the rise In the prioe o/cettORaad 
other foreign export staples, land which would otherwise have grown the 
food grains of the country was diverted to the production of these foreign 
staples, to an extent which proved mischievous to the whole country by 
causing a rise in the price of the food grains of the country ? 

28. Do the number, or the tithe of the revenue Instalments provide for the 
convenience of the ryots ? Can yon «n^®st a change for the better, which 
will not inconveniently affect the security of Government revenue ? 

29. Arc vou of opinion that the rates previous to the settlement, *hen 
large remissions had to be made, .were really not in themselves oppressive, 
but were felt to be so by reason of the dearth of silver in the country, and 
the commutation of the old com ronts into money payments P 

30. Is a perenial flow of silver into the country the salvation of the peo¬ 
ple of the country ? If so, what effect has the drain of English tribute 
upon Indian resources—upon this perenial supply ? What are the prospects 
in the coming years in this connection P 

| Upon the whole, the questions are very good and pertinent, and 
| furnish gratifying evidence of the extent to which this import¬ 
ant question has been studied by educated natives. Some of the 
questions proposed however—-notably those under head *17—could 
be answered only by requiring exact returns upon each from 
every province of the Presidency, os accompaniments to the re¬ 
settlement Reports now being periodically issued. And this leads 
us to enquire once more what has become of the new settlement 
forms, recommended by the Bombay department. We understand 
that they have been decided upon for some time past, and we 
would once more point out the necessity of submitting them to 
public criticism. The Punjab forms are published by us eleswhere 
in our columns, and the country would be glad to have an opportu¬ 
nity of comparing the Bombay forms therewith. A late Govemmont 
Resolution told us that the Survey Commissioners were desired, as 
far back as October 1870, to submit detailed proposals as to the 
form in which these Reports should be submitted, and the statis¬ 
tics that ought to accompany them, and the prosposals were to be 
submitted without fail during the course of the last* rainy season. 
It is now the end of February, and they have not yet seen the 
light. 


AMENDED CRIMINAL PRoAdCUE. 


I The Select Committee of the Imperial Legislative Council to 
i whom Mr. Fitz Jallies Stephen's Bill to amend the Code of Crimi- 
j nal Procedure lias been, referred, have as yet, notwithstanding 
| that they have held several sittings, each of some five hours dura- 
j tion, been unable to get through more than a moiety of their pre¬ 
scribed work. The new Bill is a stout folio of printed foolscap, of 
considerably greater bulk than the present code. It is receiving 
rigid attention at the hands of the Committee, among whom 
we observe are the two European non-official commercial 
members. We have not had a perusal of the draft, but un¬ 
derstand that it almost completely re-arranges the existiug code. 
Some wholly new provisions of importance have moreover been 
introduced, and there are considerable importations from 
the original draft of Mr. .Fitz James Stephen’s Evidence 
I Bill. What however at present excite the interest of the Anglo- 
Indian community, are the clauses to render European British sub¬ 
jects amenable to the jurisdiction of British bom Mofuasil Magis¬ 
trates and Sessions Judges who are Justices of the Peace; and the 
I indirect recommendation of the Committee that the amended Code 
shall be extended to proceedings in the Presidency Towns, though 
; not so as to vary the procedure in trials by jury in those places. 

! The preliminary report of the Select Committee, in which these 
i recommendations artf made, has doubtless met with due attention 
j from our readers. Nevertheless, it may be as well to reproduce, in 
| substance, that portion of it which urges the subjection of Europeans 
j in criminal cases to the jurisdiction of the European magisterial and 
| sessions Courts of the Mofuasil. These recommendations run:— 

! 1.—Tliat a lull-power Magistrate, being’a Justice of the Peaoe and an Euro- 

I peon British subject, shall be empowered to try European British subjects for 
i such offences as would be adequately punished by three months* imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. ■ 

2.—That Sessions Judges, being European British subjects, shall be em¬ 
powered to pass sentence on European British subjects, of one jw or floe; 
and that if the European British subject pleads guilty, or accepts the Sessions 
Judgo’s jurisdiction, the Court may pass any sentence which it provided hf 
law for the offence. 

8.—That a European British subject, convicted by a Justice of the PtBSb 
or Magistrate, shall have a right of appeal either, totbs Court of Bandana or 
High Court, at his option. 
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4.—That In every ease in which an European is in custody he may apply 
to the High Court for a writ of habeas corpus, and the High Court shall 
thereupon examine the legality of his confinement, and pass such order as it 
thinks fit. 

A decade ago, any attempt to pass provisions of the above cha¬ 
racter would most assuredly have excited the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity of Bengal to fever heat, and crowded the Town Hall of 
Calcutta with angry denouncers of Black Act-ism, and a Govern¬ 
ment seeking to degrade Europeans to the level of the native. 
Indeed, the draft Act of the existing Code of Criminal Procedure 
con tain ed provisions for securing the full amenability of European 
British subjects to all courts without exception, or more- correctly 
speaking, contained no proviso or exemption debarring the Mofua- 
sil courts of jurisdiction over such persons. But Sir Barnes 
Peacock, Sir Mordaunt Wells, and the non-official members of 
the then Legislative Council stoutly opposed the abroga¬ 
tion of Jfhe existing exemption, and after much fierce dis¬ 
cussion in Council, and much Angry agitation out of doors, 
Government had to give way, or rather wa outvoted in division, 
and had the mortification, to see the exemption, theretofore en¬ 
joyed by European British subjects, not only re-enacted, but ex¬ 
tended to Americans and Europeans in general. But since then, 
and especially within tho last three years, a great change has 
become visible in the spirit of the relations existing between 
the Anglo-Indian community and the Indian Government. 
It is undeniable that since Lord Mayo became Viceroy, there has 
been littlo or t none of that acrid antagonism to Government 
on the part of non-official Europeans, which, especially in Calcutta, 
was so apt imder preceding Governor-Generals, to manifest 
itself, and in most acerbate mood, on the slightest cause. There is 
no room to doubt that Lord Mayo's fine personal qualities, 
during the last three years, had a powerful effect in bringing 
about a degree of cordiality between Government and the uon- 
official European community of Eastern and Western India, the 
advent of which none could have ventured to hope for, even at so 
little remote a porjpd as that of the first and second years of 
Lord Lawrenco’s Governor-Generalship. And this assuredly is 
one reason why the present project of making Europeans amena¬ 
ble in criminal cases to such of the Mofussil courts as are presided 
over by Sessions Judges and Magistrates, who are British-born and 
Justices of the Peace, has not excited a storm of external opposi¬ 
tion. But there are additional, and vory urgent, reasons why 
the present proposed partial abrogation of exemptivo privileges 
which, but a few years ago, were deemed essential to the safety 
of European residents in the Mofussil, should now not only fail 
to excite clamour, but, judging from the tone and remarks of the 
Calcutta journals on the subject, seem to command the approba¬ 
tion of Europeans themselves. The truth is that the present 
complete exemption has proved upon the whole rather an evil 
than a benefit to the European residents without the Presidency 
Towns, with the single exception of one rather numerous and 
very influential class. The indigo planters of Lower Bengal 
constantly at war with the zemindars and other local native 
Magistrates—parties who were ever ready to sell them 
leases of estates, and still readier to reclaim by force or 
chicanery, the estates and rights so parted with—tho indigo 
planters until recently, had to keep up little armies of 
bludgeon men to wage war, defensive and offensive, with the con¬ 
tiguous estate-owners. What was worse, they had constantly to 
coerce their own ryot-tenants into cultivating “plant” for the 
factory, at a loss to themselves. The planter had purchased 
entrance in, and possession of, the estate at a good round sum, 
and considered that so long as he did not treat the tenantry I 
worse than they had been treated'by the zemindar, lessor, or ven- I 
dor, he was treating them with all fairness. But in 1854 came 
the sudden rise in the prices of Indian produce, a rise which made 
the rate of remuneration paid by the factory for " plant” inade¬ 
quate, and caused the ryot who is sharp enough in such matters, to 
perceive that he was giving some, of his best beogahs to a crop 
which,the factory would not fairly remunerate him for, and yet 
constrained-him to raise. The immediate results were intense dis¬ 
content on the part of the ryotry* a discontent fanned and fostered 
by the zemindars,constant dub-encounters between the myrmidons 
of the factories and the ryotry, and open war between the semi-or- 
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ganised hosts of the former, and those of the neighbouring zemin¬ 
dars who, though willing enough to make a good bargain with 
the planter, were at heart desirous of driving him out of the 
Mofussil. And thus things continued until 1850, when Act X. 
of that year, the Rent Law, “the Ryot's Magna Charta 
was passed. This notable enactment almost immediately plaoed 
the ryot on vantage-ground, with reference to both zemin¬ 
dar and planter. It secured him undisturbed occupancy of 
his holding, so long as he continued to pay a fair and equitable 
rate of rent, and empowered the courts, in each case, to define the 
precise amount of rent that would bo fair and equitable. Nor 
had it been more than two years in operation, before the wholo 
ryotry of the indigo districts were up in rebellion against their 
planter landlords. Thu latter appealed to the Local Government 
virtually for military aid to suppress the revolt, but Sir John 
Peter Grant, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, replied 
that if the planters had claims against the ryots which the 
latter contumaciously refused to satisfy, the local Courts were 
strong enough to afford all due satisfaction. Meanwhile the dis¬ 
tricts were flooded with police, not to crush the ryotry, but to 
preserve the peace, and prevent collision of any kind. The finale 
was that the Grant policy triumphed, elevating the long trodden- 
down ryotry into something very much akin to that state of equita¬ 
ble independence of both zemindar and planter, of which uative 
British subjects of the cultivating tenant grade ought to stand 
assured, if the policy be not to regard and treat them as utter 
helots. Since that year of successful ryot assertion, it has 
been comparatively of little importance to the planter, whether 
ho be made fully amenablo to the Mofussil eotirH^ or continue 
as at present, subject only to tho jurisdiction of the High Courts ; 
for it has ceased to be either profitable, or necessary, to 
him to keep in pay a host of bludgeon men to make war on 
either zemindar or ryot. Tho police! of the district is now 
moreover an organised, numerous, and well distributed force, 
and though both zemindars and planters occasionally do illegal 
things, and very high-handedly, it is only in a small and very 
correct way. There is no longer the open defiance of the courts 
and of the executive, which was so rifo a score years ago, and 
which courts and executive were then almost powerless 
to cope with. Tho ryot, if still poverty-stricken, is at least sure 
of the protection of the law, and quite ready and well informed 
j enough to appeal for such protection when menaced with injustice.« 
I It is in greats measure because things have come to bo thus 
in tho indigo districts of Lower Bengal, that no angry protest 
! now arises from Calcutta against the intended subjection of 
j European British subjects in criminal cases to the jurisdiction <?f 
Mofussil Full-power Magistrates and Sessions Judges who are 
i Justices of the Peace, and Britisli^born, As regards the* great 
| majority of Europeans resident in parts of India other than Lower 
j Bengal, we think that they should gladly hail the proposed 
j change. Under the law as it is, they are liable to be forced to 
j travel from Upper Assam to Calcutta, from Upper Sind to Bombay, 

I or from the Malabar Coast to Madras to prosecute, or give evidence 
in some case of petty larceny, or contemptible misdemeanour, at 
considerable direct expense to themselves, loss of valuable time, 

! and to the neglect of their proper duties or business. These 
things considered, we, at any rate, do not hesitate to May, that so 
much of the new Criminal Procedure Code as provides for the 
modified subjection of European British subjects to the countiy 
courts, has our full\pproval. 


LATIN AND GERMANIC COLONIZATION. 


The settlements of the Latin and Germanic races outside of 
Europe present such differences that, at first sight, one would 
attribute those differences to the diverse characteristics between 
these two foremost sub-divisions of the human race. It is our 
object to show that the principal features in the colonial sys¬ 
tem of the. Latin and Germanic races arc owing to tho various 
stages of national development of these races, when their excess 
population sallied out to seek new homes in Asia and America. 
The Latin races occupy to-day, in America, the whole extent 
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of territory below the 15th degree of North latitude and in Afri¬ 
ca almost all the European establishments belong to Latin 
races. The Germanic races occupy the northern parts of 
America, and that large continent seems to have been by pro¬ 
vidential arrangement equally divided between the two. Be¬ 
fore we pursue the subject it will be convenient to establish 
the true signification of the word colony, because there generally 
prevails much vagueness and uncertainty about its- true mean¬ 
ing, not only in common intercourse but even in some scientific 
writings. The picvailing idea is that a colony is any settle¬ 
ment made by a nation in a climate outside of its own ter¬ 
ritories, and especially among a different race. This definition 
embraces a larger extent of social phenomena than it ought, 
and creates eon fusion between the true ideas of colonization and 
conquest. When a portion of a people leaves its home for other 
lands, these may be situated in the sumo or in different latitudes, 
inhabited or desert, and if inhabited, the new comers may find 
the possessors in very different stages of social progress. The 
consideration of climate is very important, bocuusc it accounts 
for the direction of colonization. For instance, the complete 
division of America between the Latin and the Germanic races 
was the result of thiNclimutolnw. Ail emigrating people seeks 
naturally u suitable climate, because it is only in such that it 
can thrive well. The inaptitude of Gei mimic races to estab¬ 
lish themselves steadfastly in tropical climate has been ob¬ 
served. In Africa, only the small Capo zone is occupied l>y 
them, while the remainder *is in the possession of the Por¬ 
tuguese an d^ 0 re rich. It is easy to see that, the work of 

colonization has been rationally divided btftwccn the Latins 
and Germans ami that, far from being rivalrt, they ure workers 
for the same end but in different places. Now, the inhabitants 
of the country whom the settlement is made may be socially 
organized, and in a flourishing state of intellectual develop¬ 
ment. In tli ih case the settlers are invaders, and what was to 
be a colony turns out to be a conquest. But for a settlement 
to deserve this name, the conquered people must have thut 
amount of vitality, and organization which may offer fair 
resistance to the new system of the invaders, and only give 

way by a gradual blending of the two. In the other case 

when the new country is not inhabited or inhabited only by 
savage tribes, settlements are effected without ^opposition and a 
true colony is founded, it is just as if the settler’s ( i acc itself had 
augmented in extent of territory and in population. Of a con¬ 
quered nation it cannot he said with propriety that it belongs 
wholly to the conquerors ; notwithstanding the severest restric¬ 
tions that u despotic power may impose as long as the conquered 
maintain an iota of their pristine organisation, that at least is 
not conquered, it must subsist like an independent power, and 
meet with certain deference, and sometimes the conquerors are 
the conquered in this respect. It is indeed a consolatory idea 
for the philosopher, that this strengthened inmate, vi:., of national 
institutions, forms the most effectual stronghold against the 
destroyer’s sword. Indeed it was owing to this defence that 
the Huns could not overthrow civilisation in Europe completely. 
But in a colony, there is no collision either of men or of ideas, 
and the thriving community moves in a time continues its 
evolution parallel with the parent country differing only in 
the deficiency of some of the social elements. For example tho 
United States have developed in a different course from England 
owing to the absence there of the aristocratic element. According 
to what has l>een shown the Germanic colollies are North Ame¬ 
rica, the Cape, and Australasia. India is a conquest. Tho Latin 
colonies arc the Brazils, the African Settlements, and the South 
American Republics. In Africa, Algiers is a conquest. It may be 
said that America, Australasia, and Africa are tho true field for 
colonial enterprise, Asia is for the conqueror. When investigat¬ 
ed thoroughly, tho causes which took the Portuguese through 
unknown seas, and made one of the smallest nations in Europe 
the pioneers of the world, are found to be very few, and may 
alhvost bo reduced to one main cause. Portugul was essentially 
an arietocratio (which was the medieval equivalent for military) 
nation; there was no plebs, everyone was a soldier, the labourer, 


the merchant and the navigator, the rich man and the poor man. 
In general the lower handicrafts were confined to the Jews, 
so that the proud nations had no occasion to condescend to 
them. And it was just the same in Spain. Portugal and Spain 
were so to speak countries of aristocracy, and it was owing to 
the aristocratic element that America was conquered and India 
discovered. This is the capital feature of Latin colonisation. 
The Latins did not go as peaceable merchants to exchange the 
products of this soil, to open new markets, to import new 
produce ; they taught a people to be conquered and made ser¬ 
vants ; they sat about to establish everywhere the aristocratic 
exclusive institutions ; to pull down American and Indian 
temples, and substitute the Cross. Commerce followed their 
conquests as a matter of course ; it was not Bought after in the 
first instance nor even thought of. It may bo affirmed, however., 
that if a Germanic nation had led the way in the centyry of La¬ 
tin enterprise, the result would certainly have been marked by 
many of the features of Latin colonisation, thpugh the demo¬ 
cratic element was much more active in England at least even 
during the fifteenth century, than in Spain or Portugal. Goa is 
a type of the aristocratical colonial system, and some of the 
Portuguese families that settled there, have preserved to the 
present day with jealous edre the purity of their blood, and 
their traditional virtues. It is indeed a striking epoch, for 
the philosopher and the poet, that period of wild enthusian 
and hold adventure when the sword of the Latiij nobility cut 
asunder the dark voil which the superstition on centuries had 
thrown over the mysterious ocean. The world was opened 
up, and Cortez might indeed make a bonfire of his ships ; inmi 
had taken true possession of his abode and from polo to 
pole the earth was liis own. With a feverish anxiety, long- 
secluded Europe threw herself into the opened path, searching 
every island, every bay every creek in the enchanted lands of 
the East and the West, and after all was investigated the aris¬ 
tocratic element, having under Providence performed its duty, 
retired from the scene, and another element was called in to turn 
to account the newly discovered riches and to continue the prise 
de possession. Germanic democracy—English and Dutch—took the 
field. It is curious to trace the obscure, humble beginnings of 
the present powerful Germanic colonies. Their first immi¬ 
grants arrive in small groups of able, hard working men, making 
themselves everywhere at home even in the more secluded 
spots of the world, by their ingenuity and mechanical capabi¬ 
lities. The reformed religion (not aggressive) which they 
generally professed, was indeed well suited to aid them 
in their laborious undertakings. They traded, or they tilled the 
ground, witli patience and perseverance, and everyone brought 
his stones for the monument they were unconsciously con¬ 
structing ; where they landed they remained, fertilising even 
the most barren desertH by unceasing toil, gradually increasing 
towards the utmost limits of strength and power. The accu¬ 
mulated labour of successive generations of tho democratic 
English traders in India, easily overthrew the once powerful 
Mogul Empire, which the Latin aristocrats would have been 
unable to do. 

The capital defect of the Latin colonies, one that reduced 
them to a lingering decadence immediately tho first edat of 
conquest mid adventure was over, was the weakness of the de¬ 
mocratic element.^ The conquering aristocracy sunk into a 
plutocracy in America and in Asia, while the social revolu¬ 
tion in Europe gradually extirpated their military and adven¬ 
turous spirit. A condition of union between colony and parent 
country is tho equilibrium that has resulted from the soefal 
evolution of both. The Latin colonies did not get Stronger, 
but the parent countries got weaker ; at last the equilibrium 
was broken, and Sonth America became independent. Tho 
reverse happened with the English American settlements ; the 
democratic element being always renewed, in its raoe with the 
parent country fairly outran her, and the equilibrium wris 
destroyed in this way. Portugal and Spain which still possess 
many valuable colonies, although the tide of decadence is net 
altogether kept back, must try to create at home a staring, 
hard-working, moral-toned democracy; this is the essential 
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condition of flourishing colonies, and indeed the social revolu¬ 
tion of the Peninsula is bringing this powerful element Into 
action, In an orderly and effective way, and though Brazil is 
no longer a dependent colony, it presents a very fair instance of 
Latin democratic energy, succeeding in latitudes where other 
races would undoubtedly fail. The value of colonies is very 
great, they increase a nation’s power by putting its energies 
into action, augmenting its territory and population, and 
every nation strives to increase its power on the principle of 
self-preservation. Power is the health of nations. P. G. M. 


THE KANGBA VALLEY. 


THERE are some places in India whose ancient renown lb 
more than eclipsed by their modern fame. The Kangra Valley, 
traversed tfy the Beas, and cut up into long narrow sections by 
the impetuous mountain streams which feed that river ere it 
emerges from the hills, must have witnessed Hindoo sacrifices 
and worship before Brahmins existed, when the head of the 
family was the priest of his horn* 1 . Ancient temples show how 
early Hinduism took root here. The town of Kangra is said 
by some to be the Nagarcot which Mahomed of Guzni plundered 
of its fabulous riches just about the time that the Norman con¬ 
queror of England was born. Later still, Akbar took the valley. 
When the Mogul power began to decline, Kungra and its vulloy 
were the scenes of many and bloody struggles between claimants 
for its possession. Coming at last into the hands of Kunjeet 
Singh, it finally with the Punjab, carnc into our possession. 
The valley is rather more tlmn a hundred miles long by about 
fifty broad. Its surface is throughout about 2,000 feet above sea 
level, and is cultivated in nearly every spot. Viewed from 
a distance, the whole valley looks like one immense field of the 
most exquisite green, dotted hero and there with hills crowned 
with forts. The numerous rivers which rush through it, are 
invisible from a distance, as their deep beds are hidden in the 
abounding foliage. But deep down though they run, the wuters 
of each are most thoroughly utilized in the irrigation of the lands 
of the valley. Rice fields abound, and Kangra rice is famous 
throughout Northern India, as is also Kangra (jur or raw sugar. 
But the valley is chiefly famous for its tea, for the cultivation 
of which there are several largo and productive plantations. 
Here European capital and energy have a splendid field of action ; 
and each year sees considerable progress, not only in the amount 
of tea produced, but in its quality. The Kangra valley is hap¬ 
pily free from the common element of danger from raids, whilst 
its teeming population supplies all the labour requisite fo^ the 
manufacture of large quantities of the leaf. But besides tea, 
cinchona plantations have had much attention given to them 
in the valley. Hero again is another field for the wise employ¬ 
ment of capital. In this valley too, the Chinese nettle-like 
plant, the Rheea , which produces a fibre longer and stronger than 
that of the best flax, flourishes, and Government has a large 
plantation of it. When this fibre can be used profitably, a new 
industry will bo created. In addition to all those useful products, 
the Kangra valley possesses facilities pouse'seed by few others, 
for the growth of potatoes. Its toon wood is deservedly famous. 
Its mines of salt, lead, iron, and slate, yearly supply the markets. 
Its blankets and its puttoo cloth are eagerly sought after by 
merchants from the plains. 

Producing all these various articles of commerce, its industrious 
inhabitants have but few wants that their valley cannot supply. 
Piece-goods, raw cotton with which to make their own cloth, 
and wheat and other kinds of grain, including, strango to say, 
rice from the plains, are the chief articles imported into the 
valley from without. It will at once be seen that the opening 
up of communication between the valley and the chief markets 
of the plains, is the work of a good and provident Government. 
We have possessed the valley ioiipeaee for five and twenty years, 
and M yet there is no finished road between fjmritsir, the 
natural market for the valley’s products, and the town of Kangra. 
The road is however commenced. But engineering here meets 
with considerable, indeed almost insuperable difficulties. River 
5 FEB. 


beds, h&lf-a-mile wide, coveied all over with bouldera of immense 
size, and intersected with deep cuttings in which the river nuts 
during the dry season, are often flooded for their whole breadth 
by a furious stream which carries everything before it In 
all, there are no less than 327 bridges in the road in the valley. 
Of this vast number, not one was washed away during all the 
floods of the past year, although the Beas Railway Bridge, and 
that of the Suggin, and several minor ones, were either partially 
or totally destroyed. Government was particularly fortunate in 
its choice of engineers for this valley road. Its projeotor, Captain 
J. Browne and his successor, F. Kirby, Esq., have accomplished 
a work of which the English may be proud. Here in this valley, 
beneath the frowning hoary Himalayas, are two bridges which 
will bo often visited by young engineers and studied as patterns. 
Thoy are of bricky each of one arch, and span the rivers Nigul 
and Buneyr with a water-way between the abutments of 186 
and 140 feet respectively. They are architectural feats. At 
another place called Kotleh, the river Delu it* spanned by a sus¬ 
pension bridge of 214 feet water-way. But, strange infatuation t 
the road is in bits ; parts are finished, and parts are only just be¬ 
ginning. In many cases, bridges are wanting where rivers are 
deepest and worst. At one place alone, where the abutments of 
the bridge have been built for at least eight years, and where 
the span is only 84 feet, lives are lost, we are assured, at the rate 
of six yearly. The centerings of the bridge were once in, but 
were taken down for want of 20,000 rupees ; a fact all but in¬ 
credible. Five or six lakhs of rupees afe needed to finish the road 
from the mountain end of the valley at Byjnath to the plain end of 
Pathankote, and tho whole work, we are told} may bo 
finished in a couple of years. But if this sum be spread 
over a number of years, the greater part will he expended on the 
mnintainancG of an establishment, while the loss to the Imperial 
revenue will be immense, and the discouragement of enterprising 
capitalists fatal and ruinous. We say tho loss to Imperial re¬ 
venues will l>e immense. For in addition to its natural produc¬ 
tions, and the advantages they confer on this favoured spot, one 
of the most enterprising of eastern travellers and most far-seeing 
statesmen of India,Mr. Forsyth, has established a fair here, which 
will ultimately serve as a market for Indian and English and 
Tibetan produce. The Pahlunporo fair is an accomplished fact. 
This is not all. Tho Kangra teas are far from the sea-hoard and 
it is necessary tli%t their transit should he facilitated. Though 
distant from tljp sea-hoard however, they are not far from the 
emporium of Affghanistan and Tartary, Umritsir. Now as 
Affghanistan and Tartary are great teu-drinking countries, and 
obtain their tea now chiefly from China, at almost fabulous 
prices, it follows that if Kangra teas con be got into the market 
much cheaper, there will he no need for sending them tooths 
sea-coast. The late visit of the deceased Governor-General to tho 
Kangra valley has we doubt not initiated much, and we trust one 
result will be that funds will be available at once for the com¬ 
pletion of what has been so well commenced and which will, 
when completed, he a national honour as well as an Imperial 
grace and benefit. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Ora efforts to obtain the adoption of a uniform return for the 
official Price Lists o^the country, is at last in a fair way of being 
crowned with success. The Government of India publishes a 
resolution requiring alHhe Governments of India to adopt the form 
of tho North-West Provinces. We publish the resolution below, 
and the now forms to bo adopted throughout tho country. In 
prescribing them the Governor-General-in-Council hopes “ that every 
effort will be made both by local Governments and Administrations, 
to make them a really valuable And accurate record of the current 
prices of food. To this end it is necessary first, that the statistics 
in their original form should be exact; and secondly, that they 
should be correctly reduced. Special attention should be directed 
to both points.” With the old Price Lists, comparison was almost 
impossible: we may now look for fixed data, in otur estimates 
of the condition of the provinces severally. 
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Ha vma failed in their effort to uphold the present assessments 
upon the land, as at all commensurate eithor with the State 
necessities, or the just and immemorial liabilities of tho soil to the 
Commonwealth, the conductors of tho Indian Observer are now 
attempting to cover their retreat from tho field, by assuring the 
world that there is no one in pursuit of them. u Mr. Knight,” it 
seems, has changed his views altogether, and the readers of the 
Economist are told to take up our file “ prior to August last, and 
to compare its tone with that of our numbers issued since.” There 
n surely something unworthy in this. The Observer began by the 
warmest commendation of our views, upon this very subject. 
Falling into other hands, it found out that we were altogether 
wrong ; and now although we have not changed our stand-point 
one inch, it seems that we have been converted to the Observers 
views. There is a fear, however, it seems that we are not 
quite Bafe after all, for il the Economist, wo may be sure, will 
neither slumber nor sleep,” and there are indications that our 
conversion is only temporary, and not to bo relied upon. Will 
the Indian Observer, pardon our saying that it would be well for 
it to get its own views upon the subject settled, and to remember 
that smart writing upon subject* so vital to the well-being 
of a country, as this great Indian I -and Question, is bonicwhat out 
of place. Men who feel the disciisdun of it a bore , a 5 * our contem¬ 
porary tells us almost every week he does, had better perhaps 
leave its conduct to those who, discerning clearly the magnitude 
of the interests mixed up therewith, will never cease dismissing 
it, till the public interests are assured from the tampering of j 
ignorance therewith, kept in countenance by plausible diletUmteism ! 
in the press. j 


The Bombay Association have, within the lost few days, pre¬ 
sented a memorial to the Supreme Government, against Section 
170 of tho revised draft Code of ('riminal Procedure. The memorial 
is exceedingly well-drawn. The petitioners say :— 

The revised draft Code of Criminal Procedure, introduced into your Ex¬ 
cellency's Council by the lloii’ble J. F. Stephen oil tin* 2!Uh December IS70, 
lays down this principle in chapter III. in these terms :— 

“ No person shall, by reason of place of birth, or by reason of descent, be 
exempt from the rules of Criminal Pioeedure contained in tins Act.” 

Instead of adhering to this ju«t rule, a proviso is added for exempting all 
European British subjects from the jurisdiction of the ordinary Criminal 
Courts, and sending all offenders belonging to this paiticular ruce to be tried 
before the High Court at the Presidency Towns. In fact, Section 17<> express¬ 
ly gives to all European British offenders the option of being tried by tlie 
High Court or the Session Court, and even in eases ujiere the uccused savs 
he wishes to be tried by the Court of Sessions, the roiuniitting .Magistrate 
has a discretionary power to semi him for trial either before (he Comt of 
Sessions or the High Court. Your Petitioners respectfully submit that in the 
present ago it is not necessary to perpetuate this invidious and ohjeetiouublc 
distinction in the administration of minimi! justice throughout India. 

We are somewhat in advnncu of nmri, of our English contempo¬ 
raries upon this subject ; for we think with the memorialists that 
the fime has arrived when this distinction should no longer exist. 
At present Europeans arc, as the memorialists say, exempt alto¬ 
gether from the jurisdiction of the Criminal Courts of the Mnfus- 
sil, except in eases of petty assault and trespass punishable by lino 
not exceeding Us. 600 ; while even then the Magistrate must be a 
European Justice of tho Peace. The result is, as the memorialists 
affirm, that Europeans in tho Mofussil violate the law with im¬ 
punity, owing to the difficulty and expense attendant upon prose¬ 
cuting them in the High Court which is perhaps 800 miles distant. 

The Bombay Gazette indeed declares “ this assertion to be gross¬ 
ly and offensively untrue,”and calls upon the memorialists' to sub¬ 
stantiate it, and appeals to Mr. Campbell’s “ testimony to the law 
abiding spirit of the general body of Englis^settlers in disproof 
of it.” But there is nothing inconsistent with this, in what the 
memorialists affirm. No one requires to he* told that the English 
arc a law abiding people ; but are wo because of this to shut our 
eyes to the patent existence amongst us of a class of degraded and 
brutalized Englishmen, who use their pationalitiy as a mere engine 
of violence and oppression, and are able, as the memorialists point 
out, to a large degree to set the law at defiance. The compromise 
suggested by the Select Committee upon the Bill, goes perhaps as 
far as the English mind is at present prepared for, but it is not 
in our judgment satisfactory. The Committee say :— 

We are of opinion that the jurisdiction of Magistrates and Sessions Judges 
who are Justice* of the Peace, might with advantage he extended in the 
case of European British subject*. 


We recommend— 

(IQ That a full power Magistrate, being a Justice of the Peace, and be¬ 
ing, in the case of Mofussil Magistrates, and European British sub¬ 
ject, should lie empowered to try European British subjects for such 
offences as would be adequately punished by three months* impri¬ 
sonment and a fine of rupees 1,000. 

(2.) That a Sessions Judge, being an European British subject, should he 
empowered to pass a sentence on European British subjects of one 
year or fine ; and that, if the European British subject pleads guilty 
or accepts the Sessions Judged jurisdiction, the Court may pass any 
sentence which is provided by law for the offence in question, 

(2.) That nn European British subject, convicted by a Justice of the 
Peace or Magistrate, should have a right of appeal either to the 
Court of Session, or High Court, at his option. 

(1 ) That in every caso in which an European Is in custody, he may 
apply to a High Court for a writ of habeas corpus, and tho Hign 
Court shall thereupon exawime the legality of his confinement, and 
pass such order as it thinks fit. 

An appeal lies, it will bo soon, in every case to the highest Court 
of the province, and uny prisoner has tne power of bringing his 
case before tho High Court by a writ of habeas. The most sen¬ 
sitive champion of tho rights of Englishmen may accept this 
compromise without approhonsion, and we confess frankly tnat we 
think tho memorialists are right in protesting against the measure 
as perpetuating an anomaly essentially unjustifiable. They point 
out that in the city of Bombay, Native as well as European Ma¬ 
gistrates are authorised to exercise summary jurisdiction over 
British-born and European subjects, whom they can sentence to 
six months’ imprisonment with or without hard labour, and fine to 
the extent of Its. 600 without appeal, whilst in tho interior an 
officer of tho Covenanted Civil Service, the class from which tho 
majority of the Judges of the High Court is selected, is prohibited 
from trying and punishing European British offenders even for 
petty offences and misdemeanours, subject to appeal to a higher 
j tribunal, and another appeal to tin* limb Court. 

We suppose the compromise is all Mr. Stephen is able to 
carry, but it is impossible that such a settlement of the difficulty 
should be final. The real strength of the conservative view lies of 
course in tho claim of every Briton to be tried by a “jury of bis 
peers.” This very system of jury itself, however, is on its trial: 
j thoughtful men being inclined to look upon it as having done its 
work ; and where the practical inconveniences attending it are so 
overwhelming as in India, we may reasonably doubt whether the 
institution is sufficiently well-founded in reason, to have a much 
longer lease of life. That the jury in ordinary criminal cases is 
more often a device by which the guilty hope to escape, than a 
safe-guard and shield of innocence—is a conviction growing some¬ 
what rapidly, if we are not mistaken, in the public mind. 


A i.vTic number of the London Economist contains an article re¬ 
viewing the temper of the European nations and of America upon 
tfic question of direct vs. indirect taxation generally. Our contempo¬ 
rary points out that there is a general reaction against direct taxes 
every'where, and says that tho advocates of the direct system 
“ are being defeated at all points and in almost every quarter of the 
world”:— 

“ Tke I’n i ted Kingdom endures the income-tax, and bo dooB Italy; but 
Fram*'*, amidst all her difficulties, appears determined to reject the proposal; 
the Tinted States, after establishing the tax, is about to abolish it again; 
and the Piuss'inn Government, though it has not proposed to abolish it, has 
proposed to relieve the poorer classes entirely from its incidence. The general 
movement a iguiiist the tax is the more remarkable, because it comes from 
the Governments nnd not from the Opposition, and because the motive of 
the Governments is everywhere the same—to avoid irritation among the 
masses of tin* people. In America it is well understood that, although the 
Secretary to the Treasury proposes the total abolition of the tax, ho would like 
to keep it ou and pay oft debt with it, auu only yields to tho doctors who 
dislke the tax more than they dislike the most oppressive tariff. In Prussia, 
it is the Minister of Finance who proposes that tlic poorer classes should bo 
exempted from the tax—which is levied by ranging them in classes of in¬ 
comes according to their supposed receipts—on condition that the exemption 
should be followed by the imposition of octroi duties in all towns—a measure 
which will really tax the poor more heavily than before, but will transfer 
the consequent odium from the Government to tho Municipalities. In 
Franco, it is Avowedly the President who resists the tax, on the distinct 
ground that, unless applied to the body of the people, it vfould be a socialist- 
tax, and if applied to them would create universal and dangerous irritation.'* 

Wc have pointed out, with all the force we could command, the 
extreme unsuitability of direct taxes to a country like thia | and 
have repeatedly insisted upon the fact that our statesmen are tak¬ 
ing up the system in India, at the very time when it is being found 
unendurable at home. The Economist proceeds to tell us, with re¬ 
ference to Municipal taxation, that the difficulty of increasing the 
direct rates upon the cities is becoming so great, that Govern¬ 
ment may be ‘t compelled before l$ng to devise some new and less 
visible method of raising money for IocaI purposes.” Now, if 
be the case even in our own land, in spite of its wealth and intelli¬ 
gence, how unwise is it to attempt to introduce and to rely updn 
such a system here, where its unsuitability is patent. 
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TjB^t price of op^um is still tending upwards, 
instant in CalcpUa were as follows :— 
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Ci toots. Highest. Lowest. Average 
I, 0 W 1,470 1,400 1 , 404 - 04 ) 

. 1,575 1,450 1,445 1 , 145 - 6-10 


The sales of 6th 


Proceeds. 

SS.W.loo.O-') 

22 , 76 , 550 - 0-0 


The averages of last month, were a little below these quota¬ 
tions ;— 


Highest. Lowest. 

Debar. 1,170 1,415 

Benares. 1,445 1,415 


The budget estimate, it will be remembered, was Its. 1,07*1, mi 
that the actual price is now nearly Its. 4(H) per client above the 
estimate. Happy Sir liichard! 


Tire prospects of the Indian Teagardens are bright and reassuring. 
4dtte advices from Calcutta tell us that Tea shares are firmly 
held, and that Oacliar estates promise a full season, “ the much- 
needed rain having fallen amongst them/’ Other districts have 
also excellent prospects. Speculators, we are told, are buying in 
quietly, the following being the favourite share. : — 


Company. 

Xo. o/ 
skiiirt- 

.Into nut 
r\f tharr*. 

Paid 

np. 

I.a»t itii'd. 

Pmrnt 
quotation 
of Mlh’S. 

Assam 7m.. 

... 9,5*58 

£ 50 . 

. e 21 . 

. 15 ix>r rent. 

. Rm. :un) 

BiMluiuitt.1i do. 2.750 

11m. 200 .. 

ltd. 200 . 

10 

2i 57 

Do. 

... 2,750 . 

2‘0 . 

.VI 

M 

H7 

Central Oucliar, . 

200 . 

20.) . 

2J ad iiitm 

ss 

Dumuitf do 
East India .. 

.. 4,650 . 

100 .. 

10f> . 

5 ad mtin 

rxt 

..510,000 . 

10!) ,. 

in;) . 

•’( ad inf in 

ai 

Kuttul. 

.. 200 . 

5,00° 

5,00) .. 

10 ad in(m 

7,ooo 

New Mutual 

.. 4,000 . 

;«o .. 

2) . 

5<0 ad mtm 

115 


Coffee planters will look upon these quotations with a sigh. 
Hut let them take heart. ‘ It is a long lane that lias no turning,’ 
and it is seldom the case that an industry so well established ns 
coffee planting, comes filially to grief. A year or two lienee, we 
may have to congratulate the Coffee planters of South India, ns 
heartily as we now do the proprietors of the Tea gardens, upon a 
change in their fortunes. 


A contkmporauy tells us that Mr. Campbell, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, is a great believer in the house-tax as a means 
of raising Municipal revenue. There must he some mistake in this. 
A few years ago lie was not so at all events. Writing in 185J), he 
said 

W 

On the whole I do not doubt, tlittt, by a general liotisr-tax uufiiiirliiugly 
carried out throughout nil India, a considerable sum, say one million ster¬ 
ling per annum, might he renlissrd. Hut still the doubt strongly arises to my 
mind, whether it would lie worth our while to ««•«'•««* nnd collect nu orlioiL 
tux over so vast a surface, for such a mini as I li;i\c mentioned. ] would 
rather avoid it; I # do not think it would pav the soldiers required. I hn\e 
no doubt whatever that ft house-tax is the fuirest of nil direet tuxes. Hut 
uufortuuately it is everywhere the most unpopular, nnd it is particular*- so 
In India, as onr experience of the small cliowkoedury-tax in towns lias shown. 

If therefore Mr. Campbell now advocates a house-tax, as our 
contemporary alleges, he must have very materially changed his 
views. 


No Indian Statesman lias expressed himself more decidedly 
on the general question of direct tv*. indirect taxes, than Mr. Camp¬ 
bell. In the same essay front which wo have quoted above, he 
says:— 

I confess,that I view, with great apprehension, the present apparent dispo¬ 
sition to rely principally on direct taxes. In the countries lately re-sulahied, 
such taxes of small amount may proliubly la; collected without * very serious 
opposition, but whether it would be-so iu other parts of India I should think 
very doubtful. I make no doubt tluit we may fairly, and without insii|ieriil)le 
difficulty, enforce small direct and considerable indirect taxes, and such as 
fall on a limited class. Hut my impression is this that if we fix direct tuxes 
at a pitch which will make them really remunerative, then although, l»v 
firmness and severity in the first instance, we may perhaps enforce them, it 
will hot be prudent to attempt to do so without maintaining a large army, 
and that whatever we get-by the tax we should spend on the army, and so 
after alt the result will be negative, except iu the odium mid burden which 
will result. 


Ols&TAiN of the Land Settienjeatu of the Central Provinces, 
upon which we liave commented at length in past issues of this 
journal at*; If we may believe the Iioneer , about to undergo re- 
vistyptjgr Pedder of tlie Bombay Civil Service. The appoint¬ 
ment of a Bombay Civilian, says our contemporary, “ to examine 
and report on> the Work.of officers brought up in the N. W. 
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I School, indicates a very great change of opinion sinoe the daj$x df' 
| Sir Itich&rd.” We suppose it does ; but we fear the errors made 
; in the Central Provinces are quite irremediable. Wetoketbenl 
j to have been these three : (1) the Malgooxar ; (2) the eiiormndti 
i nmotmt of cultivable land, called waste, allowed to each village:; 

; (*‘l) the extreme lowness of the assessment. The fourth error com- 
j mitted in them? Provinces was the giving away of the Waste 
; Lands proper for nothing, with a pledge never to lay the land 
j tax upon them. The country owes it to the late lamented Viceroy 
j tlmt this most suicidal policy was stopped some two years ago, 


| The Madras Times tells us that “ the practice of ryota Cultxvat- 
! ing unassensed waste without permission has, of late, been found 
to prevail to such an extent in that Presidency, that the Board of 
lie venue have just given them to understand that such ryots will 
be liable to ail “ arbitrary rate of assessment” and also to have 
the buid taken from them nnd given to others.” 

The Government should come to some settled conviction As to 
the fiscal policy to which it means to commit itself. If wo are 
going to abide by the immemorial system of the country, and look 
lo the land ns our main source of revenue, then is it necessary 
that an amount of attention should he concentrated thereon, wo 
! have never yet given to the subject. The “ administration of the 
i land” lias in the past been only a word : it requires to become the 
I expression of a fact. The Agricultural Department has u great 
future before it, and its work in tlx? main may be shortly described 
to be “ the administration of the great Estate of the Common¬ 
wealth. 


In the quarrel between General Norman Riid Sir George Bal¬ 
four, the question in which the public is \ i tally interested, is being 
lost sight of altogether. Jt is of yen little moment to the public 
whether Sir George Balfour or General Norman is right, as to the 
respecti\e merits of their military finance. What we want to 
know is, how’ it comes to pass that an army which is now numeri¬ 
cally less by 100,000 men than it was before the mutiny, should 
co>t four millions sterling a veal* more. We care little for the 
comparison of the cost of the army in 1872 with the cost of the 
same army in ]Nf»2. We insist upon the expenditure of 1872 being 
compared with (Iw^expenditure of J8.><» ; we want in fine the fol¬ 
lowing figures explained : 

| Kill'd]Minis.. 5'VI5 i> 

Tlie Iinlimi Ann; (ls.Vl-51) .... ■’ Natnc*. 2.(8,000 

I --2SS/I.VI 

i Killdpe.ilis. (1(1,1*70 

Tin IihIi.iii \fiii\ (I *>71-7-' i - IC.'ilm*. 121,OS] 

I --1SS.951 

1,1 — hi US71-72) hy 151,40.1 

Now the average cost of the 2^,(MM) men from 1852 to 1850, was 
£1 1,800,000, while the average cost of the present comparatively 
small army of 180,000 men, has been for the last six years about 
£10,250,000. An army of the same strength (180,000) under the 
old system, would have (Ost, bv simple rule of three, £7,7*50,000 a 
>ear, wdiile under the Grown it costs £10,250,000. And yet there 
are only 18,000 or 10,000 more European soldiers now than there 
were then. We take very little interest iu the dispute between 
General Norman nnd Sir George Balfour, because we see plainly 
that it simply dherts public attention from the great facts which 
we have just. rc-stnt\l. If e\er a Gonmiittee iff Enquiry were 
needed, surely it is in a case like this. 


C YTU.K disease consequent on famine appears, we regret to see, 
to be making terrible ravages in Jvislmagur. The inundations of 
last year, we arc told, drove the animals together into a compa¬ 
ratively restricted area, and when the waters retired, the silt 
spread over the pasture grounds, prevented the growth of the 
grasses on which the cattle are generally fed. And yet their 
cattle are the main wealth of the population. “Hundreds of 
thousands have died. One man complained to the authorities, 
that out of 180 he had only 3 surviving; but the usual lamenta¬ 
tions arc that out of, say 30, only 2 survive; out of probably 
Hot one. Tlie country, usually cheerful and pleasant, is rendered 
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melancholy in aspect by the counties skeletons of cattle spread 
over it.” 

The Indian Church Gazette urges strongly upon Mr. Ilumo the 
necessity of directing the attention of the Agricultural Department 
to the district. Could uot the department “consider whether 
“ some system of root cultivation, some utilising the refuse of the 
41 linseed for oil-cakes, some plan, in short, devised by which the 
#l recurrence of these cattle famines may be prevented, or the 
u distress which they occasion alleviated P" 


I cisely what is being advocated in some parts at India, and 
I notably in 1 lout bay, where it has been suggested within the last 
| fow weeks that a supp’y of water should be obtained for the 
i island, by increasing the duties upon spirits, the masses of the 
J people not drinking spirits at all In other words the man who 
| drinks his glass of arrack per day, is to pay for the gallon of water 
i consumed by the man who does not. It may be very bad to drink 
| arrack, but it would be monstrously unjust to attach such a penalty 
j to it. 


In a paper lately read before the Statistical Societv, Mr. New- 
luarch comments as follows upon u passage in Mr. Lowe’s famous 
speech of lost Session, upon the reduction of the National Debt:— 

“ Mr. Lowe’s just and fitting iillirmatioii of the lit cv^ity of maintaining 
indirect taxation, as a constant and considerable in teg i in our ways and 
meant*, suggests A refereiin* to tin- cunrbuions imi\i il at, alt i long inquiry 
by the New York Commission iimior Mr, David WpIIh, r-gnrding llu* at- 
tempts made in tho United .Stateh to tux till' capitals composing personal 
property-goods, furiiitur-, stork-in trad -, (locks, herds, ship's bonds, bills 
warrants, securities, and the like—m a direct torm. In tin* most emphatic 
manlier the Commissioners condemn the attempt a* futile and mischievous— 
a$ leading to absolute and grotesque failure, us a resmiree of revenue—and 
Os producing Ail amount of deceit and Inlse-swearing lieyond conception. 
Here is one of a host of instances :— 

•* A Joint committee of the legislature lield n hcbroui In New York, and ox- 
muiiied into the iiMtinor mid mode of iho as»esHiiieiit of pro|x*rt\ in Iluit city, 
Itiey anoerfainod that only altout in millions Mterlmg ot capita! of personal pro¬ 
perty wu placed upon theusscHsiiieiil of tiieentire eitv. The Cummittcc inquire*! 

Of those who came liefoiv them— mid they were gentlemen ot great intelligence 
and business capiu?lt.v, one of them of the Arm of Hvown, brothers, and Co.,— 

S thoiitfiit tliut oii( a -tlilrd of the peihou.il propertv of New Yoik City was 
on the astM'ssnieiit roll. This gi nileniuu siiirl iliar bis acquaintance was 

I, comJ«ml W itll Home ollu-r geiillemtil, b'lt lie belie\nt lie knew jhthoiis 
within tils own smalt circle alone owning u* mneli personal iiro|xrl\ as (lit* whole 
]0 millions. A uot her witwHs Mr. PierreiHiint, of,New York, slated that lie 
could name In the State thirtv men whine aggregate wealth was i<> millions aler- 
Hug. or 6 millions sterling Jii excess ot tile official laliution of all (lie personal 
property of the entire State." 

" The practical result of the inquiries of the iYimiiiLtion, and the recoin- , 
mendations which they unanimously mid •strongly urge i«, that all attempts 
to tax directly the capitals repr. seating peisonal estate he nhnudoned ns | 
futile and demoralizing, and that the American legislatures adopt at once | 
the English principle of taking the rental of houses and oeeupied buildings ! 
as the i)08t unit for clinvt assessment, mid as llie most certain index to the j 
value of the personal estates of the owners or occupiers.” 

There can bono doubt that the lmuMMax, that La tax on rentals, 

Is the beat form of direc t tax almost any people c.m adopt. 


THE income-tax is borne patiently in Knghind, says the Econo- 
mist, “because the masses do not pay it, and because those to whom 
it is an annoyance—namely, the men of imulerute, lived incomes— 
are for many reasons a singularly helpless class, and it is not borne 
patiently in Amorica, because it touche.? the masses, and they, as 
electors, are all-powerfull. It comes therefore to this, that the 
diffusion of property and of knowledge, which all Radicals desire, 
is inimical instead of friendly to the system of taxation of which 
they approve.” 

Direct taxation is an article of the K idinil creed in the main, 
because its incidence is confined to the comparatively wealthy. 
Where it is necessary to tax the musses in this wav, the radicals 
no more believe in direct taxi's than do the Tories They believe 
in direct taxes, that they may exempt the poor from all contribu¬ 
tion to the treasury. The system has had its 1 1 ial and has broken 
down. Rich and poor alike prefer to bu taxed indirectly. 

The demand that the poor should be exempted from tuxalion 
is simply demoralizing, os Mr. Lowe pointed out to the House of 
Uommons, in June last, in his famous speech upon the reduction of 
the national debt. Replying to those vv^o demanded that the 
duties should be taken off tea and sugar us being “ necessaries of 
life,” and that the poor should pay on stimulants and tobacco only 
—he said u such a course of proceeding would be tantamount to 
declaring that those of the working men who had no taste, or but 
little taste, for stimulants, should pay no taxes, or be hut slightly 
taxed. Nothing could be more dangerous than such a doctrine. 
As the electoral suffrago is now settled, the householders of the 
country have an influential voice iu electing those who are to make 
laws for the country, and if it were made optional for them only 
to be taxed according as they consumed certain luxuries, the. effect 
would be that yon would have one set of persons empowered to 
impose taxes, while another set of persons would have to pay them. 
The poorer classes would tax the rich, while they themselves 
would he exempt from the burden of taxation.” But this is pro- 


! A Sctlcment Officer writes to us concerning the rise of prices 
i in the North-West Provinces, as follows 

The view I take of the whole question is, that it is one of naturally con¬ 
siderable intricacy, ns to which our information is as yet far from complete ; 
i and it is obvious tlmt if we are led to net ujion false conclusions with regard to 
it, the consequences tuny be grievous. It is quite true that'a rise in prices 
I ought to producu an increase of revenue. But a Settlement Officer can only 
j proceed upon the fact? which ho finds existing. The rise in prices, if pro- 
| dueed by permanent causes, i. o., not hy deficiency of produce, ought to have 
j brought about one of two tilings; either it ought to have enabled landlords to 
j mliuiire their rents in something like the proportion of the rise in prices, 
I or it ought to have immensely improved the condition of the cultivators, and 
rendered them ni|>nbl<) of sustaining enhancement in the future. So far as 
j iny experience goes, I can sufely assert that it has done neither to anything 
like the extent it ought to have done, if there had really been a permanent 
| rise of the amount you suppose. 

I This is very important, and well and clearly expressed* If the 
j rise in prices has been produced by permanent causes, it ought, as 
1 our correspondent says, eit her (l) to have enabled landlords to raise 
| their rents in proportion to the rise iu prices; or (2) to have im- 
i mensely improved the condition of the cultivators. And our corree- 
pondent assures us I hut it has done neither, to anything like the 
extent we imagine. We recognize the force of the statement, but 
has not the writer omitted to notice a third result that may have 
attended the rise, and gone far to make either of the other two 
impossible. The rise ought, he says : (l) to have enabled landlords 
to raise their reals ; or (2) to have immensely improved the con¬ 
dition of the cultivators; and we add, or (3) to have immensely in¬ 
creased the wealth of the Soirtar or lending classes. The margin of 
j profit between the State assessment on the one hand, and the actual 
cast Af cultivation, including thereunder the support of the cul¬ 
tivator, on tin' other, may have gone either (1) into the pocket of 
| the zemindar as increased rent; or (jjj into the pocket of the Sowkar 
! as increased usury; or lastly (3 ) it may have remained with the 
cultivator, to improve his status. Writing without any personal 
j knowledge of the Norf h-West, it would not become us to dogmatizo 
I about this matter; but vve believe it is the case, that the cultivating 
j classes, as a rule, are completely in the hands of flie money-lender. 

I In^ther parts of India, we know it to be bo. The question of as- 
j sessment in all such is really narrowed to a mere contest be- 

: tween the State and the Sowkar. The moderation of the State bu- 
: comes dimply the opportunity of the usurer. Will our correspond- 
i cut address himself to this point P 
! 


Tm>: Pioneer asks, “ why should the Economist reco mme nd that 
il the experiment of tiu inconvertible paper-currency be made on 
! “ tlm vile body of India ? Already, we think, the Government 
I “ of India, iu increasing its investments to more than half the 
| “ actual circ ulation, has made too near an approach towards xncon- 
! “ vertibility; and Any further step in that direction cannot be too 
j “ strongly deprecated.” 

j It is not quite correct to say that we recommended the experi- 
| meut, for we recognized the fact that it was impossible, because 
i half-a-cenfcury in advance of tho times. We certainly avowed 
however our conviction that one of the wisest steps the Govern¬ 
ment of this country could take, would be the gradual issue of an 
inconvertible paper-currency to the extent of the railway debt of 
the country, and pointed out that the annual issue by the State of 
three or four millions of inconvertible currency made legal tender 
would have precisely the same effect upon prices and upon the 
economio condition of the country, as the importation pf the same 
amount of silver; neutralising by so much the effects of the Annual 
drain upon the country for Home charges. Were tlw Issue made 
in one rupee notes, so$h a currency would become ‘ Inconvertible 
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of Itself, without any enactment to make it bo. Our contemporary 
proceeds:— 

One result of an inconvertible currency must be the gradual withdrawal of 
ooln from the country. This has always formed the subject of grave 
apprehension to economists, who hold that the effoct of an Inconvertible cur¬ 
rency would be tyat we should be living In a fool's paradise till the absolute 
want of silver showed ua die worthlessness of our paper-currency. The issue 
Of notes of small denominations, advantageous as it would bo if their cou- 
vertiUlhy Wen properly secured, would, if the currency was inconvertible, 
but aggravate die evil it Is intended to remove. 

We do not quite understand this: and may ask, we hope, 
without offence, whether the writer is himself sure that he docs 
"either. An issue of one rupee notes in the way we have suggoatc d 
whether convertible or not, would have no effect we think upon 
the amount of silver retained in the country. It might*prevent 
its appreciating in value, but that we think is all. 


Tfix Indian Observer makes so much capital out of our statement 
that, in the discussion of the Land Question it was necessary to 
u dim at the stars/’ that it is desirable perhaps to remind our 
Contemporary that it is only the strong who can afford to make 
concessions. As a matter of observation it is necessary, when 
attacking ^dominant error to deal with it so as to fix attention 
upon the subject. When the public mind is once thoroughly 
awakened upon any question, and settled convinction begins 
to take hold of it, the victory is won; and you have to deter¬ 
mine the extent to which it is wise to push it. Now we 
have ever admitted frankly that were wo ourselves engaged in 
settlement operations, we should not dream of giving practical 
literal expression to the doctrines which we nevertheless hold to 
be true, and necessary to be remembered. Thus when we insist 
upon the fact that our predecessors were accustomed to take 
one-half of the gross produce of the soil, and that the people 
regarded themselves as moderately assessed when the de¬ 
mand was but one-third, we are accused of urging the English 
Government to exact the same proportion therefrom. Tko 
statement is most untrue. We insist upon the theoretic 
right of the State to do so, because as the laud is the only sure 
source of our revenue, it is essential to keep the right alive in the 
memory of the people. But is this the same thing as counsel¬ 
ling the Government to take half the produce ? Is there no 
alternative between taking one-twentieth and one-half P We 
simply ask and require that our settlement officers shall bo 
instructed to make exact enquiry into the produce of the land, 
and that the assessment imposed thereon shall bear some reason¬ 
able proportion to the change in prices and to the State necessities. 
We have never ventured to say what the exact proportion^hould 
be : but we say boldly that the error of the time has been 
making it too low! And we have pYoved it conclusively, we 
believe, to the satisfaction of candid minds everywhere. Were 
the State taking but an average 10 per cent, or 12 per cent, of 
the produce from the land, in place of the old 33 per cent, to 30 per 
cent., we should not know what embarrassment means, while such 
devices as the income-tax and export duties upon grain, would 
never again be heard of. Wc take 5 per cent, and abandon to the 
Sowkar class the whole 30 to 60 per cerft. of margin between this 
6 per cent, and the rack-rent which the Sowkar levies under the 
name of interest upon his advances. The statesman has yet to 
arise to deal with the problem in earnest: in the meanwhile let 
us take care to do nothing permanent, nothing that we cannot 
undo. 


The Friend of India says 

' ** There hi a report afloat that in the budget of the present year, provision 
will be made for the continuance of the income-tax at a low rate. Wo do 
hope that the Governor-General will himself step in before the matter goes 
too* far, and insist absolutely that the income-tax shall cease. If it ceases 
at all, the cause will have to be in the Governor-General. The Finance De¬ 
partment will cling the tax to the last, if only from the boyish feeling that 
the Department * wont be beaten/ and will show that it is beyond the reach 
of public opinion. w But it will be beateu.” 

Fbfr ourselves, wo do not credit this for a moment. The laet 
Vfcortuy and the Finance Department simply did not belie vo 
in the disaffection created by the tax, and therefore refused to 
withdraw it. It would have been wiser, we think, whether they 
7 FEB, 


were right or wrong, to have deferred to the 
general expressions of opinion upon the tax. Bemonstrante^^ 
believe, have gone in to the Supreme Government fwnto 
India against it, and the income-tax is not so vital to thtf‘ttilfetiB 
that it was wise to uphold it in fhee of so general un oppoMtfek. 
It is matter of curious speculation, what course Lord Napier may 
take in the matter, but he ia not likely* we think* »(my 

alteration of moment in the budget, the chief features of ^rq|qh 
havo no doubt been already settled by the late lamented Bsp* 


It is healthy sign of the times that the radical ndtion df ex¬ 
empting tko masses from taxation is provoking strong T&stffllba 
everywhere. It is beginning to be Been that if the few only are to 
be taxed, tho requirements of the age cannot possibly be met, and 
the progress of civilization must be indefinitely retarded. The 
latest formal protest against the doctrines of the Radical School, 
is from the pen of Professor Jevons, in an able and exhaustive 
essay ho has just published upon tho Match-tax. The Prdfossor’s 
conclusions upon the general question of taxing the as 

follows:— 


“ The more carefully and maturely I ponder over tho problem of taxation 
from various points of view, the more convinced I always return to tho 
principle* that all classes of persons above tbo rank of actual paupers, should 
contribute to the Stute in the proportion of their Incomes . n * * 

“ I reject for two distinct reasons the dictum that necessaries Sbottld not 
be taxed. I question the theoretical validity of the rule, aud I am «Uf 9 that, 
eveu if there wore any real basis for the rule, it could not bo safely and 
consistently carried out with the. means at present in our pOAMsstou.*'* * 
“ I hold that it is not right, to exempt any class from taxation. We must 
carefully guard against imposing upon the very poor any charge dispropor¬ 
tionate to their income, and from those who nrq actually paupers w6 cannot 
really take anything. We may strive privately to alleviate the extosmo 
differences between the incomes of the poor and rich, but to allow aoy ex¬ 
emption from the duties and responsibilities of citizenship would be a conces¬ 
sion ultimately futal to the welfare of all.” * * *■ 

“ As it is quite impossible to discover any single tax which shall fairly 

C ress upon every subject in proportion to his Ability, our English system, 
ku that of all other countries, employs a variety of imposts, so that,thoso 
persons who escape one. tax nuiy fall under the pressure of others.” * * 

“ From foeliugs of humanity we might desire to graduate the rate of 
contribution, and relieve persons who aru comparatively poorer at the ex¬ 
pense of those who are comparatively richer. But we must beware of Obey¬ 
ing the dictates of ill-considered humanity. If we once professedly eater 
upon the course of exempting the poor, there will lie no stopping. * * 

“ Economists Imve brought themselves, as it seems to me, into a very 
puzzling dilemma. * * * 

“ A close examination will show that their argument involves a vicious 
circle, and the only way out of it is to allow that tho working classes may, 
and in fact must, tear their portion of the national burdens." 


Our readers*will observe that these are the precise conclusions 
which this journal has so earnestly attempted to fasten upon the 
public mind. If tho many are not to be taxed, we may say good 
bye to Municipal and Imperial progress alike. 


Thk total number of incomes assessed in the Punjab in 1870-71, 
the tax descending aa low as £60 a year, was less titan 43,000 out 
of a population of seventeen to eighteen million of persons, the 
result being that the tax, whicli was 3j per cent., equivalent to an 
income-tax of 8 pence in the pound, yielded no more than £130/000. 
Now at home such a tax would have yielded eight millions 
sterling. It was found, we say, that there were but 48,000 
assessable incomes in the whole Punjab, and of this number 8S$435 
were below £100 a year. The exact statistics are:— 

Incomes £ .50 to £ KM)a year .. 36.4.1.5 

„ 100 to 1,000 .. 9 / 107.1 

„ ubcfc 1,000 .. 133 

The Administration Report from Bengal for the same year tells 
precisely the same story:—Throughout the whole of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, with their 40,000,000 of people, the general poverty is such 
that only 21,000 incomes were returned at above £100 a year, Jto 
Mr. Wilson’s income-tax, and only 04,000 at more than £60 a year. 
Under the 3j per cent, tax of 1870-71, which goes down to £60, 
the total number of assesses was less tlmn 128,000, more than half of 
whom are in Class 1, the lowest of all. The returns for all India, 
with its 130,000,000 of people, under Mr. Wilson’s income-tax, 
were:— 

M.OOO Incomes of . £100 and upwards* 

141,301 .. BO to £100 

and 000,000 .. . SO to M 

Direct tax of some kind is absolutely necessary in Bengal, 
owing to the land revenue having been abandoned* bgt whtft It 
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should be, is a problem that delies human ingenuity. We 
cannot reach the masses of the Lower Provinces through the 
Custom House, any more than in other parts of India, while we have 
unfortunately abandoned to the zemindars the land revenue which 
tha State should have retained in its own hands. 


Tot Administration Report of Oudli for 1870-71 gives us at 
last an account of the military expenditure made within the pro¬ 
vince itself, without which we can form no proper idea of the 
economic effects of our rule upon its people. The total amount of 
revenue raised during the year, and the expenditure were respec¬ 
tively as follows:— 

Revenue raised In Oudh 1870-71 .. £ 1 .044,454 

Expenditure therein. Civil £ -158.410 
Military £ 200,MS 

• -71 h, 050 

Withdrawn from the Province C82i,70H 

These figures shew that our rule drained the Province of about 
88 of silver during the year. Now Oudli produces neither 
gold nor silver,and we should therefore very soon drain it of every 
rupee it possesses, unless the people, by exporting produce of some 
kind or other, are able to purchase silver from other provinces. Our 
rule is constantly abstracting masses of silver from the currency uf 
stwy province, and were it not replenished by the exports of the 
provinces, money would disappear from them altogether, when we 
should be compelled to take payment of the revenue in kind. 
It is a very serious question, we believe, whether the State would 
not do well to do this in many districts of the country. We are so 
apt to take current notions as unimpeachable, that it is a real pub¬ 
lic service to be reminded of the necessity of frequently examining 
them for ourselves to their foundations. 


The prospect of our eventually obtaining coal in large quantities 
from Central India, seems to be steadily improving. We are now 
told, upon the most reliable authority, that extensive coal fields 
have been discovered in the Rajoor Mauuk Ginn! District of the 
Niearn’s Dominions, and that mining operation* have been com¬ 
menced. The discovery is said to bo due, in great measure, to the 
Nizam’s engineer deputed to the duty, Mr. White, who although 
suffering much from fever contracted in tin; neighbourhood, 
worked with zeal and energy which ha\o resulted in this dis- 
covery. The new coal held is at Sasti, about twelve miles from 
Chanda, on the bauks of the Wurdah. At present only five 
square miles area have been tested by boring, but the coal is 
found in beds varying in thickness from eleven to fifty feet, 
and lies only about 100feet below the surface, while it is declared, 
to be equal to tho best Indian steam coal. These coal-heuring strata 
have now been found to extend over (iOO square miles in the 
valleys of the Wurdah and Pain Gunga rivers. They will prove 
an inexhaustible source of wealth for the Nizam, and when the 
railway from Hyderabad is open, and communication with other purts 
of India,an enormous revenue will be derived thereform, as the wants 
of India would bo supplied far cliouper by this coal tlmn from 
Europe. Iron ore is said likewise to abound, facilitating the estab¬ 
lishment of factories which might supply India with some of its 
iron. The Nizam has granted a bonus of a months pay to the ex¬ 
ploring party, it soems. The coal fields in the Kunmumiet District 
on the Godarery are also said to be engaging the attention of 
His Government, and an organized party will be sent as soon as 
the working season opens, to thoroughly investigate the coal bods 
there. We are indebted for these particulars to a Madras contem¬ 
porary. 

IW.W ■■ - ■■■'" .. -1. 

'PAPER CURRENCY. 


The following is the Resolution of the Government of India on 
the report by the Head Commissioner of Paper Currency on the 
operation of his Department during the year J 870-7J :— 

The Governor-General-in-Council observes that the average 
circulation from the commencement of the Paper Currency opera¬ 
tions has been in 



B#. 

1863-63 

4.41,94,365 

1803-64 

6,28,36,000 

1604-03 . 

0,86,30,116 

1000-00 . 

. 7.73,67,388 

1060 07 

.« ... 6,96,08,273 

1BO7-00 

. 9,38,60.848 

1806-00 . 

. 10,14,65,327 

1869-70 

. 10.06,94,777 

1070-71 . 

. 9,61,82,940 


and in the last two years, the maximum and minimum values of 
notes in circulation were :— 


Tear. Maximum. 

Tin. 

]Hfl9-70 11,42,07,120 

1870-71 10,7o,53,170 


Month. Minimum. Month. 


January 


Bb. 

9,80.33,010 
8,68,19,030 


April. 

May. 


For the first time in nine years the circulation shows a large 
decrease, having fallen back below what it is was in 1808-09. The 
falling off in the main circles of Calcutta and Bombay amounted 
to no less tlmn Its. 1,32,81,487, or nearly 15J per cent. There 
was a counterbalancing increase in most of other circles, which 
reduced to decrease on the whole to Rs. 85,58,537 below 1880-70, 
or a lit tie over 8 per cent. 

The Calcutta circulation reached its highest point (Re, 
4,89,53,150) on the 22ud January 1870. It then feu rapidly to 
Its. 3,51,79,910 on the 31st March 1870, from which date to 
the end of May 1871 it showed no signs of recovery. Since then 
it. has risen again quickly till, on the 31st October, it was 
Rs. 4,20,93,930, since when it lias slightly fallen, it having been 
reduced to Rs. 4,11,13,980 on 15th December 1871. 

The Bombay circulation was at its highest point in recent years 
(Its. 5,03,03,280) on the 7th April 1870. By the 7th July it had 
fallen to Rs. 3,10,18,750. It now stands rather below Calcutta, 
or at about Rupees 3,67,00,000 on 15th December. 

The Madras circulation rose strikingly from about Rs. 
00,00,000, at the end of February 1870, to Ka 1,15,85,270 on the 
31st August 1871, having even readied a higher sum, viz.,Rs. 
1,20,41,130, on tho 22nd June last. On 15th December 1871 it 
stood at Rs. 97,80,390. 

These rather remarkable phenomena are not explained in the 
report. 

No less than Rs. 1,42,10,200 of Lahore and Allahabad notes 
were cashed in Calcutta in 1870-71, and a far larger sum in pro¬ 
portion (Us. 1,53,98,020) had been so-cashed to t lie end of August 
this year. This means that in the course of seventeen months 
Government lias Imd to hear tho cost of the exchange on nearly 
Rs. 3,00,00,(XX) from Allahabad or Lahore, or since the begin¬ 
ning of I he year, from Bombay to Calcutta. 

The absence of forgery is satisfactory. 

The Dead Commissioner argues That the note remittances in the 
year, amounting to Rs. 3,24,58,870, caused a large saving to 
Government. Rut doubtless per contra some expense must nave 
been thrown upon Government by notos being received instead of 
coins at deficit treasuries. 

The net profits of the Department are shown to be Rs. 11,57,037, 
but against this amount ought to be set the cost of the exchange on 
Rs. 1,42,13,200 of Lahore and Allahabad notes cashed in Calcutta, 
and taking this cost at 4 annas per cent., the sot off would be 
Rs. 35,540. 


rs IRRIGATION NECESSARY IN UPPER INDIA ? 


NY MAJOJt COB1IETT, 11. S. C. 

(Published by desire of JL E. the Viceroy.) 

(Concluded from page 132.) 

The cultivators about Budaon have boon enquiring how it was I 
obtained a better crop without, than they did with irrigation. 
Some say they irrigated four and even five times, and only got 
about half the return 1 did, and from the same description of soil. 
I merely tell them to u manure well and plough deeply,” and 
have shown them my new plough, whicli they seem to have taken 
a fancy to, and say they will adopt. 

As it is, my crop does not compare badly with the average crops 
of European countries, as mine was nearly 23 bushels per acre. In 
a lute number of the Farmer , the average of wheat in bushels per 
aero in different countries is given m follows:— 

Ireland 20 bushels, high farming 30 to 40; England and Scotland 
28, high farming 44; Belgium, 21; France, 14; Russia, 17; Silesia, 
10 : Austria, 15 to 10 bushels. 

Tho rain-fall at Budaon, from the 10th October to within two or 
three days previous to tho time I cut my crop, was 1*3 inches. I 
do not include rain falling just previous to cutting the crop, as it 
delayed my harvesting and did it more harm than good. 

The natives sow a large quantity of seed per acre, as they expect 
a great auantity of the young plants will be destroyed by white- 
ants. White-ants, I believe, will not attack strong healthy plants. 
It is only when, in the struggle for existence caused by the poverty 
of, and want of nourishments the soil, the weaker plants begin to 
droop, that they become the prey of the white-ants. 
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After my crop was cut I could easily push a walking stick into 
my field to the depth it had bceu ploughed, but could not push it 
above an inch deep into the native’s hold. The soil of my field 
beinj? thus light and porous, 1 ploughed it to the depth it had been 
originally ploughed, and left it in the rough, to get the benefit of 
the ameliorating influences of the air and rain. Had the occupier 
of the land next to mine attempted to plough his hind after remov¬ 
ing his crop, he could not have done ho above two inches deep. 

Under the present revenue system, unirrigable lands are assessed 
at a much lower rate than lauds which are irrigable : if my theory 
is correct, there is no reason why flu* unirrigable lands should not 
be rated as highly as the irrigable. At present, in general, they are 
of a lighter or more sandy composition, and as such more suited to 
barley than wheat, but in ploughing deeply the sandy particles, now 
on the surface, would fall down into tin* furrows and be mixed 
with the minuter particle's of the denser e-ub-soil, and the texture of 
the soil would be improved and become more suited for wheal: at 
tile same time the soil of lands now irrigated would, bv deep plough¬ 
ing and ceasing to irrigate them, become more light and porous and 
better suited for all agricultural crops. 

Every year we hear of the cotton crop being damaged in some 
district or other from either excess or waul of nuu. Were the land 
deeply cultivated, so that rain could easily p ■netrate to the sub-soil, 
Ido not think we should hear of damage from either of these 
causes, and instead of getting a crop of from fit) to 70 lbs. an acre, 
we should have one of from 200 to *100 lbs., or even more. 

As it is, a great amount of the vital energy of the cotton plan! is 
expended in forcing its roots into the hardened pan, and we have a 
dwarfed plant. 

"With reference to lands barren from being covered with “roll,*’ 1 
believe wherever kunkur has been quarried from tlu*M* lands they 
have become fertile. This probably is from the reh becoming mix¬ 
ed with, a mass of soil, instead of being collected on the surface ; it 
might be "worth trying whether deep ploughingand thus mixing the 
reh with the sub-soil would ha\e tin* effect of making the*e barren 
soils fertile. 

Whether t am right or wrong is a question which could he 
settled by a few simple experiments carried on in different parts 
of the country. If 1 am right, the money spent in inigatinnnl 
works, except, under certain conditions of the soil and sub-soil 
above explained, is simply money thrown away. 


THE Fill ST THIRTY YEARS OF BRITISH ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION IN BENGAL -JESSORE. 


The Establishment of Itritixh Administration in the J)istrict. 

(Colli111llnl lioin |NIK«' iL'ii ) 

In April 17*1 the Governor-General increased \ery greatly the 
number of Oivil Courts ill lien gal. There were only half-a-dozen 
before, and now twice, that number were added. One of the 
new Adttwhits (as they were called) thus established was the 
Adawlut at Moorly, and its jurisdiction included the -whole of Re¬ 
present districts of Jessore and Furrredpore, and that part of the 
24 IVrgummlis which lies east of the river Jchamati. Moorly 
was selected as the head-quarters of this district (or province, as 
it used then to be denominated), because it, was the head-quarters 
of the Mfthonicdan Government, such as it was. The proximity 
of Chanclirn, the seat of the Jtaja, of Jessore, was probably, tin- 
reason why Moorly originally had become the head-quurters of 
1 lie district. The Adawlut or (’ivil (\mrt thus established was 
indifferently termed the Adawlut at Moorly or tin-Adawlut of 
Jessore. The latter name of course superseded the former when 
ten years later the head-quarters of the district were removed 
from Moorly to their present location. The same Government 
order declared that the Judges of these (’mills were to 
exercise also the powers vested in the Faujdurs and Tluumadais, 
a system which was thus abolished all o\er Rengal. The 
Faujdurs were, as has been said, high oflicers of police, 
and the Tliaiinadiirs were tin* police officers who had charge of 
police stations. Their abuse of power, and the oppressions they 
committed, had become notorious; and it was this ehielly that led 
to their abolition and the transferrencc of their functions to an Eng¬ 
lish officer located iti the district. In respect of these police 
functions the Judge was denominated also Magistrate, lie took 
the place of the Faujdar, being a pure officer of police, and the 
Tluumadars who still remained in existence were made subordinate 
to him as Magistrate. This origin of the district magistracy will 
account for the name of “Faujdari,” applied up to the present dnv 
to the Majiateriul jurisdiction. The functions of the “Futijdari 
Court” have however entirely changed ; for whereas it is now an 
almost purely judicial institution, it was at its first establishment 
in .1781 a* purely police jurisdiction. The duty of the Magistrate 
was then .only the management of the police: he had to apprehend 
offenders, but with their trial he luid nothing to do. The duty 
ofjrying accused persons was performed by an officer called the 
“Daroga;” and witliiu the Moorly jurisdiction there were two 
Darogas, one at Jessore and one at Bhusna. The Duroga -was 
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subordinate solely to the Nazim of Moorshedabad, and the Govern¬ 
ment was very particular to instruct the Magistrate, that he had 
over the Daroga no authority whatever. The Nazim had, in fact, 
never conceded to the British Government the power of trying 
and punishing criminals. 

Tile British Government also had no authority over the Darogas, 
although, desirous to keep itself aeqainted with the details of the 
administration of criminal justice, it induced the Nazim to direct 
the Darogas to submit to it, through the Magistrate, a monthly 
statement of their criminal proceedings. The Daroga's powers 
were exceedingly limited ; in fact, ho was rather an officer who 
reported cases for the order of the Nizam (or rather the Naib Nazim, 
an officer appointed for this and other duties), than a Judge ein- 

S ow-ered himself to deal with criminals. Petty cases he could 
eal with bv indicting small periods of imprisonment; but these 
cases wen* very few compared with the number ho had to refer for 
order to the Nizumat. The Daroga also had charge of tho jail and 
of the records. So far as regarded the execution of sentences pro¬ 
nounced by the Naib Nazim, the Magistrate had a certain supervision. 
It was through the Magistrate that the Darogos received the or¬ 
ders pronounced by the Naib Nazim, and the Magistrate on one 
occasion submitted to Government a complaint that the Daroga of 
Bhusna would not receive on officer whom he had sent to see the 
snot cnees carried into execution. In respect, of the jail also we 
timl that the Daroga was obliged to get tho Magistrate’s approval 
of Ids estimates for repairs before he sent them up to the Nizamat. 
Such then was the system of criminal administration when first 
established in 17*1. " The judicial part was performed by the Da- 
vugn, a Mnhomedaii officer acting under tho Mahomedan Govern¬ 
ment, and the executive part was performed by the Magistrate, an 
English offer acting under the English Government. 

The Governor-General, when he established tho court at Moorly, 
appointed Mr. Tilman Jlenrkcll to be Judge and Magistrate, and 
Mr. Richard Rockc to he his Registrar. The Judge got Rs. 1,300 a 
month at first, but on 27th February 17*4 his salary as Judge was 
raised to IN. 2,000, and he got Rs. 000 more os Magistrate. A 
reduction was afterwards made, for on Otli May 178(1 his pay as 
Judge is slated at Rs. 1,120. Besides pay he got also a proportion 
of the institution fees deposited with Civil Court plaints. Tne Re¬ 
gister’s salary was only Rs. .‘100. These two men, Tilman Henc- 
KcLl and Richard Rockc, remained a long time connected with 
Jessore. They, were both men of more than ordinary ability. 
Mr.. I fenckrU’s name is still remembered in some parts of the 
district. Ilis acquaint a nee with every subject affecting his district 
was most intimate ; and no wrong was too remote for his energy 
to grapple with, no advantage too distant for him to strive after. 
The idea of his administration was, that it was the duty of Go¬ 
vernment to procure tlu* peace and comfort, of the mass of the, 
inhabitants, though it might involve some harm in respect of 
the Company's*commercial interests. These views were a little 
too advanced for his age, for there was then too great an inclina¬ 
tion on the part of Government otlicials to look upon the natives 
as horn only to be a means of profit to the Company. Mr. Henckell 
was never unmindful of his employers’ mercantile interests, but he 
always set this before him as tiis duty—to guard the then alm ost 
helpless natives from the oppressions to which they were subject¬ 
ed by tin* commercial officers of the Company as well asjiy their 
own zemindars. 

Mr. Henckell arrived at Moorly in the middle of May 1781, 
and shortly afterwards submitted his proposals for tho re-modelling 
of the police force. The Faujdars of course had already been re¬ 
called, to the great satisfaction of the people whom they griveous- 
1y oppressed. In fact, tin* whole police system appears to have 
been one of oppression and corruption. There had been four 
thannuliH—Ifiuistni, Mirzanugar (near Triuiohini), Noabad (now 
Klndna), and Dlnmnpur, and subordinate to these thannahs were 
several chaukies. A thnnnah at. Shahujial is also in one place 
referred to. There vvere paid officers at the thannahs, but the 
chaukies worked bv means of t/oinda >■ or informers, who received 
no salary,-and were, as a natural result, obliged to obtain a live¬ 
lihood by capturing innocent persons and extorting money from 
them—a system %hieh tin* Fau jdursandThaimadArH, their superiors, 
certainly made n*endeavour to prevent., and perhaps even partook 
in the guilt <»f. How far these Faujdari police, were a terror to 
evildoers, it is not easy to say. There were certainly a consider¬ 
able number of people in jail, though one is disposed to think that 
the innocent were hardly saf ■ from being mixed up with the 
guilty. Mr. Henckell goes so far as to say that the establishment 
of the four thannahs above mentioned “ rendered it next to impos¬ 
sible for dacoits and robbers to commit depredation without 
meeting with their deserts." But this is hardly consistent with 
xvliat lie stat<*s about the oppressioiisof the Faujdars and the collu¬ 
sion of their subordinates with robbers, or with the undoubted fact 
that at the time when he joined the district there were bands of 
robbers, fifty strong, roaming about it. The Faujdars, no doubt, 
did something to check robbery and dacoity; but people were 
contented in those days with results that would now be considered 
disgraceful. What Mr. Henckell proposed was rather a change of 
personnel than a change of system. Assuming himself theposi- 
tion and authority of the two abolished Faujdars, he proposed to 
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station at each of the four than mills a UiTilwnr, orhead police ofli- j 
err, whose business it would be to apprehend dacoits and forwurd ! 
tlirm for trial to Moorly. Tlirir milKudinates were not to be in- ! 
farmers, but to bo foreign sepoys, as native barhandazos were so • 
.tiit to collude, with offenders. His police were to possess more of 
the military than of the detective character, and this seems to hfive j 
Miited the then work. For the aim then piopost d was not the i 
prosecution of minor offences, hut the checking of great ones-- 
dacoitv and murder, and such like. When a dacoitv occurred, the , 
investigation consisted chiefly in following up the gang to their j 
hollies; and as the gang relied rather upon their strength than i 
upon the secrecy of iheir proceedings, this was simply a yerw-ini- j 
litary expedition. When the pursuing detachment reached the j 
lair of the gang, the zemindar, through his sonants (who had al- 
w.ivs A semi-police character), was expected, and usually com- i 
pi'b>d by pleasure on the part of the Government otiieers to 1 
d. 'iver up tlie men. The zemindars, it should be noted, are not ! 
talked of as having separate poliv establishments. They wen* ' 
i xjieeted, by means of ttieir ordinary servants, t«» protect .property ! 
from plunder and hand oxer offender?, to the authorities; and ; 
wlirnMr. llenckellsGird wars and Thummdars w ere appointed, they 
wile to help in and to see to the performance of these duties, and 
roll’d always claim co-operation on the part of the zemindar’s wr- | 
vimts. It will he observed that the rstublUlimciit of a lliammh 
i t Moorly whs no part either of the previously existing system of 
police or of Mr. I lenckcU's proposals. Mr. llriickrll himself in¬ 
tended to do the work which in other places was dune by the , 
Phannadars. When his proposals were accepted by Government. a 
force of fifty sepoys was established at Moorly, besides lliirtv each 
nt Mirzanagar and Blinsnn, and four at IJharstiupur, which was u ( 
«mu11 thammli. Xoabnd 1 m not mentioned as having any such 
force; the force stationed at Ivimlna in connection willi the .suit i 
il *]irirtment was probably considered to afford sufficient mililarv 
M length. This system of police, which cost perhaps Its. ^00 or 
> ' a i0 it month, turned out far too expensive for the commercial ! 
ideas of the Government. The Government began by ordering, in i 
opposition to Mr. flenekell’s remonstrances, the substitution of 
hartandazeH for senoys; and before this a as carried out tliev or¬ 
dered the entire abolition of the police establishment, except that 
the force at Moorly was to be retained. The Government , 
cider which directed this step declared that “all zemindars, • 
cliMudliris, and tnluqdars, conformable to the original and funda- , 
mental tenure on which they hold their /cmindaris and other 
lands, are to take effectual care t hat on robberies, burglaries, or 
murders, be committed vvhithin their district?*.” Tliev were to 
do their utmost to bring - all offenders to justice; they were to 
i r« ct thannuhs wherever the Magistrate should direct, to appoint, 
otiieers for them, and to be answerable for the good conduct of the 
people they stationed at them, and for their obey iug the orders of 
the Magistrate. Persons sufTering from robbery were to he reim¬ 
bursed for their losses by the zemindar of the lands where the 
rubbers lived, or of the lands within which the robbery was com¬ 
mitted ; and if anv zemindar (ommitted or connived at. murder, 
or robbery, or other breach of the peace, he was to be punished | 
irith death. He was liable also to punishment for other ! 
misconduct according to the nature of the case. Under | 
this tremendous order the zemindars were obliged to give 1 
recognizances to carry out the duties required of them. The | 
number of tlmnnahs was increased from five (including j 
Moorly) to thirteen—n decentralization necessitated hv the change 
of system. The zemindars naturally objected to having to bear 1 
all this expense, but no answer was vouchsafed to their remon- ! 
stn*noes. This system, by which the zemindars bore the burden j 

of the police establishments, continued in force from 17 m 2 until : 

1 "tri or 112, when Lord Cornwallis reformed the administration. < 
The Magistrates were however allowed, for temporary purposes, | 
to employ Girdwars and Tlumundars; and under tins permission the 1 
Magistrate of Jcssoiv managed priictindlv to keep up two Govern- | 
meiit thannalis (Jhenida and Xouhad), lmt with this exception the* i 
whole burden lay on the /emimhtrs. 'W illi an active and eiier- ! 
gelic Magistrate like Mr. Ilenckell, the evils that would naturally 1 
spring from such a police system had less clumce of development*; ! 
but still the utmost that could be said for it, aftei*. some, years of 
trial, was, that the police was better than it had^jeeii in the time j 
of the Fttiijdars, that is, before any Kuropeun officer was stationed . 
at Jessore. AVliat there xvas of good in it, arose from the circum- ; 
stance that the Government and its officers practically took upon j 
themselves, and away from the zemindars, the supervision and 
management of the police work. The peremptory declaration of 
June 1782 had, in fact, become a dead letter. ‘The zemindars* 1 
liability to give compensation for robbery was never enforced ex-'( 
rept in extreme cases. The only part of the order that remained j 
in force was tlint which laid upon them the obligation to keep up ' 
and pay for the thannah establishments ; and even this part of the j 
oixhr was, os we have seen, not enforced in the case of Jhenida ’ 
and Noftbud. No other result was possible where a sort of joint ! 
responsibility and authority xvas given to the Magistrate—a man | 
of energy who entered on these matters from motives of duty— ! 
aud the zemindar, who no doubt did always us little as he could, j 
and whose only motive was the fear of consequences. The plan 1 


of managing the police through the zemindars had broken down. 
For the Manomeaan Government, careless of details, and desiring 
nothing but the most superficial results, it might answer; but 
xvhen English administration was carried into the districts, the new 
idea arose that the world xvas not made for the enjoyment of a 
few great families, who might manage everything os they chose. 
It was impossible to hope for the due performance of public duty 
from individuals who had nothing to gain by doing their work, 
and little or nothing to lose by not doing it; and zemindars could 
hardly be expected to co-operate zealously with the Magistrates, 
who ’ had come to deprive them of their previously almost 
irresponsible authority. And thus the Magistrates ignored tlie 
zemindars, xv ho were’lit tie more than obstructives, and expected 
from them only obedience to specific orders addressed to them. 
From that time till noxv the public duties of zemindars have con¬ 
tinually diminished, and their responsibilities are always changing, 
from actual to nominal. 


UNIFORM OFFICIAL PRICE LISTS.* 


RESOLUTION oF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

In c modeling the adv antnges of a uniform method of publishing 
the ma-lvet price?, of grains, the form of price current adopted in 
the Xorf/t- Ivesfern Provinrex (iuzetle recommended itself to the 
(toveriior-Gcneral-in-(.\)uneil as the most complete and convenient 
that had been devised, and it xvas accordingly circulated to local 
Governments and Administrations for their opinion units fitness for 
universal adoption, and any suggestions for its improvement which 
mighl present themselves. 'Phis form shewed tlie prices of the 
various grains by the number of seers of HO lolalis purchasable for 
a rupee ; and for purposes of comparison, it shewed, side by side, 
with the current prices, those of the preceding week and of the 
corresponding week of the previous year. 

-. The specimen form lias been generally approved; but a few 
useful amendments have been proposed, and a revised form is now 
circulated for information and guidance. 

Tlie changes made are briefly the following :— 

•*. (a )—On the suggestion of the Financial Uomniissiom r of 

Lin* l’imjiiiih, the general heading has been altered to —“ prices 
current of food grains the groups of columns belonging to the 
two kinds of rice have been brought into juxtaposition, and their 
headings slightly modified. In prox inces where the entry of one 
sort of rice is considered sufficient, the columns fur the liest sort 
should lie left blank. 

{h )—To meet the circumstances of the south of India, columns 
have been added for ragi, eholum, cumboo, and verngoo, and a 
gnu in of columns will has been inserted, and will be obligatory 
for all provinces. The Jkmrd of lie venue, Madras, would also 
have columns for two sorts of “ paddy.” The Governor-General- 
in-Uouncil will not however prescribe this addition, but it will be 
open to any Government to add such entries should it see fit. The 
proposal to include the prices current of cotton and indigo does not 
coni mend itself to the Government of India. The returns under 
this hea<£ are doubtless valuable, but they should be published 
separately. As .suggested by the Government of Bengal, a column 
for “ remarks” has been added. 

(<’)—The standard seer, ns defined in Act XXXI. of 1871, has 
been substituted fertile seer of 80 tolalis as the weight to which 
prices are reft \ red. The Madras Government has urged the reten¬ 
tion of the measure standard. But the main object of change 
being to obtain uniformity, tlie Governor-General-in-Oouncil con¬ 
siders the proposal inadmissible, and behoves that there will be no 
real difficulty in exhibiting price according to the weight standard 
now prescribed. A careful formula of reduction should be pre¬ 
pared for each district, and for each species of food entered in the 
table. This being once done, the labour involved in the actual 
working out of the reductions is infinitesimal. 

4. A few general instructions need to be added;— 

fo y ni ’ ,w heading implies, should, if possible, be 
weekly. The Gov ernor-Gencral-in-Council trusts that the obstacles 
to this course in the Madras Presidency and Mysore may not be 
found insuperable. 

—J factions of the seer should be shown decimally, but 
only to one place of decimals. 

(•!.') The statement should not be encumbered with arrear sta¬ 
tistics. If the return for any district is received too late for inser¬ 
tion, it should be omitted altogether. But the Governor-General- 
in-Council hopes that such omissions will be rare. 

statement for each province should be published in the 
local Gazette. But separate copies should be forwardod to the 
Government of India as soon as prepared. 

, (^*)—fit will be open to each LocaI Government or Administra¬ 
tion to insert additional triple groups of columns for other kinds of 
food which may appear to require special notice, or to omit the 
groups of columns pertaining to kinds of food which do not enter 
into the dietary of tho people of the province. 
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5. In prescribing the accompanying form, the Governor-Gene* ■ 
ral-in-Couneil expresses a hope that every effort will be made both i 
by Local Governments aud Administrations and by district officers . 
aud others charged with the preparation of the original tables, to j 
make them a really valuable ana accurate record of the current ; 
prices of food. To this end it is necessary, Jgrrf, that the statistics, j 
in their original form, should lie exact; and secondly, that they 
should be correctly reduced. Special attention should be directed : 
to both points. ! 
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OBSERVATION ON THE LAW AND CONSTITUTION, 
ANT) PRESENT GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


BT LIEL'T.-COL. GALLOWAY, 1829, 

On the nature of Tenures according to the law of India, wider 
the Moohummudan lGovernment . 

Though tlio Mohummudan law l>e explicit os to tho proprietary 
right of tho cultivator, and although it bo equally doubtless that 
the zamcondary right is official; yofc that any given indivi¬ 
dual may be zumeundar, in tho sense in which that word is 
loosely understood, and also a Malik or roal owner of the 
soil, such as I have defined the “cultivator” to be, it is scarce¬ 
ly necessary for me to Ray, because tho original tenure of mtf- 
kec»t being transferable might Ixi purchased by the individual 
official ziuneondar, aud thus a large estate might bo acquired : 
and doubtless many considerable properties thus grew up, and 
many more were unjustly got possession of. But then the dif¬ 
ference between two individuals claiming, the one us a cultivator 
in possession of the soil, and tho other as a zumeendar, just 
described, claiming tho right of a malik over him, is, that tho 
latter must prove his purchase or lawful acquisition, and shew 
that tho cultivator-possessor holds under him ; for the law has 
vested the original or radical right to the soil in the cultivator. 
Of this right no individual can divest himsolf legally, lmt by 
sale or gift ; and no indiriduaf can acquire it from him, but by 
gift, purchase, or inheritance. Tho sovereign may grant to hit* 
favourite a nun mid of zumccndaree, or jageerduree, or altumgha- 
dureo over the lands, and the grantee will draw the Government 
revenue, the hhnrauj ; but the property of the noil remains with 
tho owner, the malik, who may nevertheless sell, or lot., or give 
it to whom he pleases. 

But we arc told “that all the lands in Bengal, and tho greater 
part ofthoso of Orissa mid Beliar, aro in the hands of great 
y.umeoudars, who claim to be the owners of them in absoluto 
right, of property.” From what has been said whatever it is ob¬ 
vious that the t.ii.les of these persons to the right of the soil will 
not. bear imestigation 1>\ the sun; test oft lie law ; nor indeed by 
any other standard whatsoever. On the contrary, it is Ixyond 
doubt, and a fact, a matter of undoubted history, that at a com¬ 
paratively late period there was no such thing as a great 
zumeendnr either in Bengal or Beliar. 

“It. is not/’ say^ tlie author of the Ayeen Akbareo, “custo¬ 
mary, in the sonbah of Bengal, for tho husbandman and gorern~ 
meat to divide the crop. The produce of the lands is determined 
by nussul ; that is, by estimate of the crop. The ryots 
(husbandmen) in the soohah of Bengal are very obedient to 
Government, and pay their annual rents in eight months, by 
instalments, themselves bringing niolmrs and rupees to the places 
appointed for \In* receipt of thy revenue.’’ And of Beliar tho 
same author saws, “ It is not customary in Beliar to divide tho 
crop. The husbandman brings the rent hiniflulf; and when he 
makes his first pavment. lie comes dressed in his best attire.’** 

The date of this authentic record is little more than two 
hundred years ago ; aud we have before quoted the edict of 
Aiirungzebe, as late as the y oar lfi(i8, directing the lhantuj to 
be levied agree<d>ly to the forms, and in the proportion fixed by 
the Muohuimnudau law throughout all India. How, or by 
whom, has the right of property in tho soil been totally aub- 
\erted throughout a country containing twenty-five to thirty 
millions of people, in so short a prorial If these, the great 
y.umceiidurs, have acquired lawful right to tho soil, it must nave 
tmon subsequent to this. Let them shew the deeds by which they 
hold ; for except by hdooutanee a regular instrument is required 
to establish their title. Sunmids from the A'my, as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century are quoted by Lord Teignmouth 
as establishing undoubted right in the sod. One in favour of the 
zumoendflr of Jiajshaliy was granted, he tell us, “in conse¬ 
quence of the neglect of the former zumeondar to discharge his 
revenue.” This may be good as a summ<l of zmneondary ; but 
this was not a grant of the soil ! not more than a commission, 
after superseding oi\ collector of land-tax by the King of Eng¬ 
land, would be a grant of tho estates within tho district specifi¬ 
ed. So also the “ sumeomlary of Dinageporu was confirmed 
by a firmauu of Shall .Jehan about 1 O' ')(>.” So the origin of 
tho “ Burdwau zmneendary may be traced to tho year 1680, 
when a very small portion of it was given to a person named 
A boo.” Nuddoa and Lushkurpore zumoendarica are of later 
date, about 1719. See Mr. Shore’s minute. 

We have seen above, that at the very end of the seventeenth 
century tlio 1 ‘ husbandmen ^tid their rent s to the Crwcn.” This 
goes to prove that whatever be tho antiquity of tlio families of 
the y.umoendars just, mentioned, they were, at 1 lie date of the 
Ayeen Alharee , considered a husbandmen and we know 
that tho Vieoroy of Bengal, .laafur Khau “ dispossessed almost 
all the zumeenaars.’’ 1 would again ask how this vast accumu- 
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Ution of property has arisen ? Some of those zumeendars pay half 
a million sterling of public revenue. Did thoy purchase the land? 
The value of 10years purchase would bo five millions! The moli- 
kana of ten per cent, at ten years’ purchase would amount to 
(four millions) four crores of riq>cos. Where was the capital to 
purchase this \ It is evident no purchase ever took place; that, 
consequently, no transfer of the noil 'teas ever made ; and that, 
therefore, those zumeendars are not owners of it. 

I shall conclude these remarks on the zumccndary tenure (re¬ 
ferring to what I have said on the question of the law) by 
quoting the authority of an intelligent native, questioned by Mr. 
Shore (the present Lord Tcignmouth), on the received opinion 
and custom of India with respect to the right of a zumeniuar in 
the soil, and of tho sovereign to confer such right. This 
intelligent person was the sou of tho former Nazim of 
Behar, and author of the Seir~ool-M<ataakhcreen Gholam Hoseyn 
Khan. Query. — 44 How is a zumeemhir appointed f* A mover. -- 
“ According to strict right, no porsou can become 1 he pro¬ 
prietor of land but by ono of the three above-mentioned modes, 
viz., by purchase, by yip. from the proprietor, or by inheritance 
though, by usage, the emperor or his representative may 
displace him (a zumeondar) for contumacious and refractory 
behaviour, and appoint another by sunnud in Ins room. The 
person so appointed is by usage considered as zumcendar and 
proprietor or the soil, though according to strict right lit' be 
not so.” Q. — Is a .Kumeeudary hereditary .1.—“ Whatever 

laud a zuijiccndar may have become the proprietor of by any 
one of the three above-mentioned, modes (viz., purchase, gift, inheri¬ 
tance) descends in tho line of inheritance . but whatever is not 
actual property, is consequently not of an hereditary nature,’’ 
(alluding to his oifieial capacity of xumccndur which is not 
44 actual property” doubtless). If a zumoendary buy the tot not. 
property of any person, his heir lias an undoubted right to suc¬ 
ceed without tho sanction of tho ruler.” 

Now hero it is evident a distinction is intimated between lands 
the 11 actual property ,” which may be called the “ hereditary” 
estate, and lands belonging to tho zumeondarce, not 1 ‘ act tod 
property .” For example, by Hiuinud from the king, the zumeen- 
dar might be vested with the management of the revenue of Ins 
own hereditary lands, and other lands adjacent, and the’el large 
of the police, &c. (for that was an essential part of u zumeen- 
dar’S duty); also the care of extending the cultivation of waste 
land, &c. ; and it is worthy of remark, that throughout the 
wholo series of answers to Mr. Shore’s queries, Gholam lloseyn 
invariably keeps this essential distinction in view ; though from 
the questions, that great distinction seems to bo entirely over¬ 
looked by Mr. Hhore, who appears to take it. for granted that 
an imperial sunnud is a full title to the actual property of the 
. soil, as it is to tho official rights of /.umoendareo. 

•f But a sunnud, firmaum, or by whatever name a grant from 
the crown may be called, can convey no right Imt whut is vested 
in the sovereign; and that is, the collection "of the public 
revenue : I mean over lands hold by cultivators, such as J have 
defined. And let it be observed that this distinction is marked 
by the names given to the allowances which government grant¬ 
ed to zumeendars, u Mali kuna" and “ naukur the former mean¬ 
ing the dues belonging to a uudikf or real owner of land, 
the latter to a manuyer. Muliknnaf ways Gholam Hoseyn, 
“ is the unalienable right of proprietorship; but mnikar 
depends upon fidelity, and a due discharge of the public 
revenue. Xanfotr is expressly the reward of iterate. If a 
ztuneoudar is displaced, it would ho undoubtedly taken from him. 
But vial Hava is the right of tho proprietor of land, who re¬ 
ceives it (malikuiin) under tho ruler, and therefore if ho receive 
it (inalikana) under the ruler, how can an altumghadur, jageer- 
dar, &c., withhold it from him l 

Here then, notwithstanding the king’s suiiud of nltumglin, 
Ac., the owner's right remains entire. The sunnud convoys 
the king’s right, and no more ; and that is the khurauj . 
There ore, indeed, instances of tho sovereign pnrrhnsiny land 
front a zumeendar. On this point dholam Hoseyn is asked : Q. — 
“ Why did the king purchase lands, since,ho was loid of the 
oountry, and might therefore have takofi by virtue of that 
capacity P A .—“ The emperor is not so far lord of the w/1 
as to be able, consistently with right *und equity, to soil or 
uthorwise dispose of it at his mere will and pleasure. These are 
rights appertaining only to such a proprietor of land as is men¬ 
tioned in tho first and second answers. The Emperor is pro¬ 
prietor of the revenue, but /<e is not proprietor of the sod. Hence 
ty.is, when ho grants ay mas, ultumghas, wwXjagws lie only trans¬ 
fers the.revenue from himself t<> tho grantee.'’ lL»w ui fibre lit 
this ■ fnom the Hindoo law; how different from our ordinary 
notions -of. sovereign right in India? 

It may-not be unedifying.to note in conclusion, what in 1770, 
was the estimation in which the zuiueendar and their titles were 
held by-the English Governments. Tho Government proclama¬ 
tion on this point is dated. 11th May 1772, notifying the deter- 
initiation of the English Government to assume the Dowaiiee by 
older of the Court of Directors, and enumerating tho several 
branches of business appertaining to tho Dewanco, among which 


are : 14 the constituting and dismissing of zumeendars, with the 
concurrence of the Nazim.” 

They then, 14th May 1772, proceed to divide the countiy into 
farms of purgunuahs ; but so as not to exceod one lac of rent per 
annum. In this document the zumeendars appear to be under¬ 
stood merely as Government officers. 44 That in like manner the 
zumeendars, taluqdars, shiedars, and other officers of Government 
bo forbid to lend money to the ryots.”* 

How far, under the Moohiimmudan kings, the practice of India 
coincided with the law, in tho system of Government generally 
in matters of revenue ami finance, in countenancing the right 
of the sovereign or of the zumeendar, or of the cultivator, to 
the property of the soil, may be furtherseen, in addition t.o 
what 1 have already quoted, by referring to the Institutes 
of Timour, which are formed so closely on the model and 
principles of the Moohiimmudan law, that it is impossible to 
mistake their origin. Tho Institutes of Akbar, Ay sen Akburee , 
are evidently formed from those of Timour; and are, in fact, in 
their most material parts, a copy of the former. 

From the Moolmmmudan law, down through those two works, 
the eye of a Mooliumniudan lawyer has a view of the whole 
system of Indian Government; on.seuro latterly, it must be 
confessed, but still sufficiently marked to admit of his tracing 
the original. There is also the code of the Moghul Emperor of 
Persia, Gliaznan Khan, above-mentioned, promulgated about 
the year of our Lord 12(10 ; all as •indeed might bo lookod for, 
scions from the same stock. Where, indeed, at that early period 
of Moobumrnudanism, may it be supposed a moslom }>rince 
would go for law, save to the sacred repository of his faith I 

But there are other documents extant, of still greater force and 
of recent date. Among these, 1 shall again mention Aiming - 
zobe’s firmaun, dated in HIGH, directed to Moohummud Kashin, 
containing instructions for collecting the khurauj. Tlicso are 
eighteen in number, and profess to be issued “that the mutu- 
suddecs and umils, from one end of Iliudoostanto the other, may 
bo informed in all points regarding the khurauj as directed to 
be levied in the enliyhtcwd law of the pure and holy rally ion, and 
as approved by the good ami authentic traditions.” These rules 
for the collection of the khurauj are entirely copied from the 
writers on the Moohiimmudan law, following the practice 
adopted by Oilier, when be settled tlio conquered provinces of 
Jrauk and Syria, before alluded t.o. 

There is also another finnaun of Aurungzebe, issued about the 
)ear 1G70, addressed to fiishuk Doss, containing the minutest 
i orders respecting the collection of the revenue, tho encourage- 
| ment of cultivation, tho keeping and transmission of regular 
| accounts, formed after the rules of Akbar ; to which he indeed 
specifically refers . “ You are to inform f ourself of the usage with 
regard to the customs in tho time of Ilia Majesty, when ltajah 
Tudur Mull was Dewan.” 

This order contains fifteen regulations. It is collected in the 
llaMoozitt-c-Alumyccrcc ; and a translation of it and of tho former 
may be seen in Patton's Asiatic Monarchies, furnished to that 
author, i believe, by the present Lord Teigmnouth. 

,l It is proper," says the learned Shu.ms-ool-Aymah, “ that tho 
sovereign appoint, collectors to collect the khurauj in the most 
equliable manner from the people.” These collectors were ealled 
amd-mi (the plural of until) ; and accordingly Akbur ap¬ 
pointed a collector over every crorc of dams, who was called 
until or antilyuziar ;t and the namo is preserved to this day in 
tho pro' men of Oudli and other parts of India beyond the Com¬ 
pany’s territories. 

“ And,” says Akbar, “ let amilguzzar agree with the husband- 
mail to bring his rents himself, that there may bo no plea for 
employing intermediate inercenar.es.” 

Here tho written law says, tho jicople shall pay to the 
Government-collectors, “ and the practice of India was such.’’ 
“ y<> intermediate mercenaries ahull be suffered,” says Akbar, 
to conic between the so\eroign and cultivator.” 

‘‘There shall he,” says tho Mooliumniudan law, “separate 
treasuries established ; the first for tho khurauj, and the jizeeah 
or capitation tax ; tlio second, for tho ooshr , or tithes, and the 
zukaut, or charitable imposts ; the third, for the fifth of captur¬ 
ed property, plunder, mines, and of treasure-trove ; the fourth, 
f«>r waifs, escheats, Ac. All this shall be kept separate, because 
these deent, different branches of the revenue are appropriated 
bv law to different purposes. The sovereign, however, in case 
of necessity, may borrow from one treasury to replace the same, 
if in his power.”$ 

TinnJtir had seven establishments of this kind, 14 seven wuzeers 
or ministers, all under tho dewaubegee, to regulate the affairs of 
the rcveuuo and to lay them before him : ono for the affaire of 
the royts, the state of cultivation, population, and police ; 
one for the subsistance and pay of the troops, assignments ofja- 
geers granted for this,^&c. ; ono to take charge of the property 
of absentees, defuncts, escheats, customs, and zukat, duties on 
cattle and pasture ground, Ac.; one for the expenses of the im¬ 
perial household, arsenal, &c. There are three others placed 
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over the frontier provinces, the khalsah lands, dec., all under 
the dewanbegee.”* • 

Akbar established “ provincial treasuries to receive the khurauj 
from the husbandman, and one grand treasurer in the capital. ” 
There were also “ treasuries for pesheush, reversions (or escheats), 
offerings, charitable donations, and for money for weighing the 
king. Tne fauzdar, when he captures a place must act with fidelity 
in the division of plunder, a fifth part of which ho shall send to 
the royal exchequer. 1 ' 

The khurauj, and the iizeeah, or capitation-tax, &c., shall be 
appropriated, says the Moohummudan law, to the use of tho 
troops, in building and maintaining fortifications, guarding tho 
highways, digging canals, maintaining those who devote their 
lives to the good of the people (as kazees, mooftees, mooazzins, 
public teachers); in feeding the poor, paying collectors of the 
taxes, building and repairing mosques, bridges, &c. “ Finally, 
every moslem in want has a claim on the public treasury, accord¬ 
ing to his exigencies, for himself, wife, and children under age, 
for decent food afid raiment; but holy men, and those learned 
in the law, the descendants of Aaliee and the nobles, have a 
claim to a greater share, because dignifying them, dignifies the 
sons of Islaum.” F. M. S. 

u I appointed,” says Timour, u as suddor (or chief priest) a 
man of holiness and of illustrious dignity, to watch over the 
conduct of the faithful, established * in every city and town a 
kazee and a mooftee, a supervisor of markets, ulso a judge of 
the army (termed, as in the M oohummudan law, k m azee-ool- 
laskur ), and sent into every province an 'instructor in the law, 
superintendents to watch ovor the cultivated lands and tho 
husbandmen, ordered tho ruined bridges to bo repaired, new 
ones to be built, and placed guards to watch tho roads, &c., &c. 
Also ordered that tho descendants of tho Prophet, the oolina, 
the foozla, the mushauekh, the durvoshes, tho goslm, nusheon, 
should have seyoor ghulaut , and wuzeefah, and mvrsoon , assigned 
them; also that the foohra , tho aajza, tho musakcen, should have 
muddudo maaush, and that tho mausoleums and sepulchres of 
the groat should have fursk and ask und roshnaee, allotted 
them.”+ 

u Four classes of men,” says tho Ayoon Akbnreo, have land 
or pensions granted them for their subsistence. 1st, the learn¬ 
ed and their scholars ; 2nd, those who have retired from the 
world, holy men, and goshanusheon ; 3rd, tho needy, who aro 
not able to help themselves ; fourth the descendants of great 
families [an error in the translator for descendants of Aaliee], who 
from false shamo, will do nothing for thomselves ; besides the 
army, the pay of which amounted to rupees 77,29,652.”! 

But by tne Moohummudan law, the land-tax is assessed by 
measurement; so much per jurceh of sixty measures square. 
The measure was settled to he tho yuz, ni cubit, of the king 
Noshorwaun, which is said to have been seven hands’ breadth, 
including the thumb, or nine hands’ without the thumb: “ accord¬ 
ingly,’’ says the Ayeon Akbarco, “ Ilis Majesty, Akbar, adouted 
Nosucrwuuu’s measurement of sixty squares, which lie made to 
consist of that number of ilahce guz ; settled the ijhz, tho tenanh 
and the beegah; after which ho ascertained tho value of tho 
land and fixed the revenue accordingly.” 

Timour ordered this before him. “The khurauj i.e to he 
settled,” says tho Institutes, “ according to the produce of the 
cuUivaied land. The lands irrigated by water constantly flow¬ 
ing should pay one-third ; if only by rain-water, therefore un¬ 
certain, to pay one-third or one-fourth. That tho land should 
be measured and divided into three classes, an average taken, 
and to pay so much.” § The guz, or yard, settled by Akbar, 
was forty-one fingers; and he called it the ilahee guz, instead 
of the badshahee (the guz of the king, meaning Noshorwaun) as 
the Arabs did theirs. §§ 

Akbaris beegah, orjureeb, consists of 3,600 (or sixty square) 
guz ; the same number specified by the Moohummudan law. 

( To be continued.) 


ANCIENT MOGUL EMPIRE. 


COINS AND MEASURES. 

There are some incidents in ’Ala-ud-din’s story,which more near¬ 
ly concern these numismatic chronicles, such as his assumption of 
tne title of the Second Alexander, and a notion entertained of a 
new religion, of which he was to be the oracle, both of which 
items are testified to by the coins. But the most curious record 
of this Sultan’s reign is his attempt to increase his too-costly army 
by administrative regulations which should lower the prices of 
provisions and other necessaries of life, while it crops out, in an 
obscure way that he contemplated, a simultaneous reduction in 
the silver tankah from 175 grains to 140, for the special benefit 
of his own payments to the Sipahis . We have no specimens of 
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these so inappropriately called * Adalis , but we meet with 
the first accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak (a.h. 726), to wkmfe 
occasion it may be as well to defer a more extended notioe ptt 
them. The associate operation upon the prices of provision* hft* 
a far more general interest; as although the machinery employed 
implied a certain amount of force and compulsion, the main olfyeot 
was sought to be obtained by taking payment of the revenue in 
kind, the establishment of royal granaries, State advances to 
merchants, and other simple and obvious methods of facilitating 
the supply of the capital. So that, iu effect, the official rates for 
the metropolis do not depart greatly from what might be styled 
the normal scale of prices, when distributed over an average of 
town municipalities; and this ^uusj-equity is indeed supported by 
the natural open-market rates obtaining at a later period, when 
money may have been supposed to have fallen in relative Value. 

’ada-ud-din mujiammad’s enforced rates of priors of * 
provisions, &c. 

A.H. AD. 

• 703-715 —1308-1816. 


Wheat . per 71 jitals. 

Barley . „ 4 „ 

Rice, ill luiak . „ 5 ,, 

Mush, vetch (/1ui.\tn/ns nuhtitm) . „ A „ 

Nukinid, pulse (C’urr and mum) . ,, A ,, 

Moth, lentil (P/ui*tvlus timiutifalius) . „ 3 „ 

Bugur ... per sir, 14 ,, 

Brown sugar, (Gur) . „ j ,, 

Butter, Ghi . 2J sirs. 1 „ 

Oil of Sesaimiui . 3 „ 1 „ 

Salt. 2$ mans. 5 „ 


The Jital, as will hereafter appear, is ^ of a silver tankaJi 
of 175 grs.; at the exchange of '2s. per tankah, th q jital would there¬ 
fore correspond in value to 1 £ farthiug, or rather less, as the 2s. 
is a very high rate of exchange for the old silver piece. Tho Delhi 
sir, of an approximate date, is stated to have been 70 misJcdls, and 
the man 40 sirs. Now, taking the weight of tho miskdl, at the 
even average of 72 grains, the sir would range at 5040 grains (or 
720 grains less than the Troy pound of 576 0 grains), and the man 
would amount to 201,600 grains, or 35 lbs. troy, ana 28*8 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois, nr a little over the quarter of a hundredweight, or less than 
half a bushel of wheat. To complete the evidence contributed 
by this foreign staliciau, we must examine a second or alternative 
test, which lie introduces apparently for the more ready compre¬ 
hension of the western world, in the form of the parallel estimate 
of the Indian man under its equivalent in Egyptian dirhams. Of 
these latter, 102jj are stated to correspond in weight with the Delhi 
sir. Now although the dirhams of the Mamlulcs of Egypt of this 
period, in their tangible and once current form, would only lead to 
endless complications as bases of calculation, yet tho yuasi- theo¬ 
retical scheme of the normal Arabian system of the relative weights 
of gold and silver coins, gives us a curious approximation to the 
return obtained, from the simple calculations just formulate^W 
Whatever may Jiave been the weight of the misl'dlproper in vari-^A 
ous localities, ni many cases the dinar continued to be a miskdl pure 
and simple; and theory was ordinarily consistent in recognising the x 
weight, of the silver dirham as 7-l0ths of tho gold piece. Under 
this aspect we have to examine a new scale of proportions: the la¬ 
test and most exhaustive authority, M. Queipo, has fixed the actual 
weight of tho representative Egyptian mishit at 4*600 gra mm es, 
or 72*007 grains. This return will make the dirham eqkal to 
54*405 grains, the sir — 5174 grains,and the man 200,983’ grains, 
or over 29 lbs. avoirdupois. The estimate formed by the French 
editors of Ibn Batutah, in regard to that African traveller’s inde¬ 
pendent comparisons of Delhi weights with those of the west, ar¬ 
rives at, a closely approximate return. The man of Delhi is stated, 
on repeated occasions in the Arabic text, to be equivalent to 20 
liarbary rails, or 25 Egyptian rails , and the former are fixed by the 
calculations of the modern con mien la tors as corresponding to two- 
thirds of a French kilogramme of 15,432*35 grains troy, or H 
rails — 1 kilogramme, which makes tho man equal to 28*78 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

I do not, follow out in further detail these western comparisons, 
which are in a measure speculative, as 1 am satisfied to accept 
what may he termed the internal evidence as my test. Tried by 
this criterion, Indiilat the present day furnishes a very complete 
series of man weights, which ull the incidental changes of time 
and the, imperfectly •preserved units of scattered localities have 
but very slightly removed from tho standurd testified to by the 
intelligent travellers of the middle of the eighth century of the 
Ilijrah. 

Any attempt to determine with precision the authoritative 
weight of the man or other measures or grain, must be associated 
with the crucial test of corroborative coin equivalents. From time 
immemorial, in India, coins had been, to all intents and purposes, 
weights ; pieces of money, in our sense of the term, having grown 
out of the archaic use of sections of metal of a fixed and determi¬ 
nate gravity, following the popular form of small square or 
oblong plates of silver, designated by the appropriate name of 
Parana* (“ old”). But when these crude sections of metal, like 
the link of the knight's chain passed into the moro advanced grade 
of u coined money,” they were still scrupulously mode to contribute 
to the double purpose of measure of metallic value and officially re- 
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cognized weights. Their importance, in the latter capacity, consist- 
fag in theft furnishing readily available teste or any disputed 
|dgher Weights dr measures, so liable to be tampered with by 
shop-keepers fw>m all time and among all nations. So completely 
Was this 'their second mission accepted in the land, that in later 
days, tinder Sikandar bin Buhlol (a.h. 854—804), the idea was 
conceived of extending the already mixed duties of. the public 
coinage Idto a means of determining measures of length, so that 
Ate sufficiency of the cloth merchant's yard should be instantane¬ 
ously Checked by the very money of the customer in which he was 
to norite payment. The earlier phases of these imperfect schemes 
df exchange, when primitive people were lint emancipating 
t hi* in selves from the inconveniences of crude barter, and replacing 
undefined bandsful by specific measures of weight, may be traced 
back to the fhtit contact of the Aryans and the indigenes, when 
the pastoral tribes df the former impinged upon the urban 
communities of the latter, whose civilization partook so largely 
of the Turanian element. There is internal evidence in the com¬ 
posite table of weights preserved in “ the Laws of Manu,” of 
contributions from the independent resources of both races. Aryan 
thought, crudely developed at first, confined itself to the ever- 
ready standard of barely—a grain they held in high honour, and 
beyond the cultivation of which their herdsmen do not seem to 
have progressed in the Vedic age. Ah intelligence advanced, 
and the subtle faculties of the exotic mind were brought into play, 
the tendency was clearly towards infinitesimals, so that the checks 
and counter checks laid down are found to include every shade of 
variety of the produce of the soil that human ingenuity could set 
against each other. It was the duty of barley to testify against 
mustard-seed if the latteT failed in its full maturity ; mustard 
in its coloured varieties, had to qualify the poundage of poppy-seed, 
which again had to go through tne severe trial of being pitted 
against impalpable dust Encouraged by thorn) tangible mimitiio, 
tine Aryan Brahmins seem to have ventured upon the introduction 
of fanciful and purely imaginary quantities,, so that measures of 
weight vanished into thin air (to an extent to defy the keenest 
modem Microscopist). But in all cases of the more clearly 
defined weights of Manu, there seems to have been a serious intent 
and supposed power of proof by the test of seeds, balanced against 
Other varieties of seed. The altered conditions of culture, and 
the uncertainty of the exact locality which furnished the data for 
ancient calculations, may deny us the power of reconstructing the 
general scheme ; but there is no doubt that the early tables were 
designed to supply a normal and ever-ready criterion by means of 
tittgie or multiplied totals of indigenous grains, which from time 
immemorial had centered in the convenient goldsmith's rati, 
which, though not exclusively Indian, was of such universal 
^ptanoe throughout the continent os to be essentially traditional; 

, it is from this starting point, or unit in the ascending scale, 
b the purely Indian woights proceed, each, in its turn again, 
[lowing some readily accessible product of nature peculiar to 
the soil. 

’Ala-ud-din, as we have seen, was particular about his 
metric system, and probably the full force of ancient methods 
of reckoning still survived in the existing weights, so that 
some one description of current money ought so to fit in 
with and confirm tne'estimated amount of the man as to balance 
into even sums, or an approach thereto. Neither the 175 
grain tankahs (the old satarahika —100 rat is), nor the newly-de¬ 
vised ’adalis of 140 grains (80 rat is), will divide into the equiva¬ 
lent number of gtains now assigned to the man ; but, strange to say, 
the ancient puranas, whose modem representatives abound in the 
coinage of the day, taken at the rat<vof 02 ratis, or 50 grains, fill in 
the exact sum of 201,000 grains, without oven the break of a frac¬ 
tion, either in the totals or the sir or the man: 00 puranas repre¬ 
sent the sir, and 3,600 give the measure of the man. The 'ratis, 
however, in either case are uneven, viz., 2880 and 115200; but 
tula fact need not disturbs the result, as the rat is in the higher 
measures of produce, as in the Ghi table, I shall have occasion to 
quote hereafter from the Jgotisha, run into all sorts of irregular 
totals. 11 

*It may freely be conceded that this intervention of nines and 
twelves is opposed to the scale of multiples in tiie quasi Turanian 
division df the Tables of Manu, where the doiiiinnut idoa among 
tiie tangible weights is confined to fours and tens, culminating in 
tirtee hundred and twenties and three thousand two hundreds; but 
if another section of tjie evidence is examined, it will be found that 
these 56-grain coins do not themselves accord with the theoretical 
scheme ox the associate currency of the first half of the eighth cen- 
tunr a. H. This is a question which will have to be treated more 
at urge later in oiur inquiry, but it is adverted to in this place as 
it has an important bearing upon the point immediately at issue. 
On the other hand, if we examine the Tables of Manu in their 
lower or fanciful divisions, the mystic threes and ordinary sixes 
are found to be sufficiently frequent, from which figures alone we 
might infeT that the Aryans had originated this portion of the 
combined table of weights. 

Worn whatever source derived, India is seen to liave achieved, 
in veijr archaic periods, either out df her marked indigenous apti¬ 
tudes, or her frequent chances of exotio'lnspiiatfon, a very compre¬ 


hensive system of weights and measures* extend 
tion of a binary Troy scheme, associated with oil 1 
an independent Avoirdupois theory, which, perhaps' 
ed any recognition of measures of capacity. 

TOmjr, ' ± “"" CURRENCY. 


NEW GERMAN GOLD CURRENCY AND INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 

The following letter from Mr. Frederick Hendriks, appeared 
in a recent number of the Economist :— 

“ A few memoranda on the pereeent position of this question in 
North Germany may not perhaps be deemed out of place in the 
pages of your journal. 

“ It appeal's that, on the 13th June last, a committee of twenty- 
three deputies of the Keichstag presented to Prince Bismaxbk, as 
Chancellor of the Empire, a series of propositions, with the view 
of guiding the deliberations of the Parliamentary Session now 
assembled. They recommended 

“ 1. A single monetary system for the German Empire, npon the basis 
of n Mingle gold standard. 

“2. To attain thin end, transition period to be fixed, during whloh the 
gold coin, to Ik* coined upon tiie bnsis of the plan finally adopted, shall be 
issued in sutficient quantity, and admitted as a means of discharging debts 
in a legal manner, in a fixed proportion to silver coins. 

11 3. It Is anticipated Mint the admission of the gold coins referred to, upon 
a rate of exchange, couqMirntively w itb the silver coins, to be fixed by the 
Federal Council of the Empire, uud which shall qot be reduced thereafter 
for the payments to be made to tho Empire or to particular States, may, 
having sfiocinl regard to the existing economical condition to which such a 
monetary legislation will be upplicuble, prove very useful in shortening the 
tennwary rule of the double standard, or even hi dispensing with it alto¬ 
gether. 

“ 4. The definitively adopted new gold coins to be divided decimally. 

u The bill which it has finally been decided to submit to the 
Reichstag, provides for a gold standard and for a decimal subdivi¬ 
sion—two highly important steps in the promotion of international 
coinage. Besides this the proposed gola coins for Germfltay bear 
an easily calculable ratio of weight in the metrical code. The 
30-mark piece, as proposed, is to contain tf * 7 rd of a kilogram of 
pure gold, the 20-mark piece T ^.,, and 15-mark piece Tl f*tk part 
of a kilogram, so that the exact intrinsic value of any amount 
of such coins, as expressed in their weight of pure golcf, can be 
easily ascertained by simple recollection of the ratio to the 
kilogram. 

“ The relations in which the intrinsic values of the proposed 
new coins will stand to tho coins of tho leading commercial na¬ 
tions, can only be understood by placing together a complete set 
of calculations, which shall embrace the whole facts. The annex¬ 
ed table has been arranged with the view of accomplishing that 
object:— 

ConijKtr 

Turk 

Gold Coins. 


''atice Table of tho\ Weights , and of the Intrinsic Values in 
b Gold of the English, French, American , and German 


Denomination of Coin. 


Proposed W-nuirk piece of German Empire .. 

German gold crown . 

ILalf-caglc or 5-dollar piece. 

Sovereign . 

25-frano piece (proposed) . 

Proposed 30 -mark piece . 

20-frano piece . 

Propoeed lo-mark piece . 

Halr-Gorman gold crown. 

Jla(f‘Sovereign .. 

10 -franc piece . 

Gold dollar . 

5-franc piece. 


Pure Gold 
Contents of 
each Coin. 

Grains. 

10-7327 

10-0000 

7-6232 

7*3224 

7-2681 

71685 

5- 8065 

6- 3763 
6*0000 
3*6612 
2*0032 
1-5047 
1-4516 


Standard 

Fineness. 


•900 

■900 

•POO 

•MBf 

*900 

*900 

*900 

*900 

*900 

M6* 

•900 

•900 

•900 


Gross, or 
Standard 
weight of 
each Coin. 


Grams 

11*9474 

11*1111 

8-3590 

7*0882 

8-0045 

7- 9650 
6-4516 
6-9737 
56656 

8- 9041 
3*2266 
1*0718 
1-6129 


Weights and Values in Gold of English and Foreign Gold Coins 
— Contd. 


Denomination of Coin, 


IH’opoeed 90-marl' piece 

German Empire . 

German gold crown . 

Half-eagle or 6-dollar piece 

Sovereign . 

25-frono piece (proposed) .. 
Propoeed %9-mark piece .... 

20-franc piece . 

Propoeed 16 -mark pkee .«.. 
Hall-German gold crown .. 

Half-sovereign . 

10-mine piece . 

Gold dollar. 

5-franc piece. 


Value of Part Gold Contents of each Coin. 






In Germsn 811- 

Ill 

In 

Gold 

Francs. 

In 

Half- 

In 

ver Thalers and 

Pounds 

Amerl- 

Grosohen, tsk- 

Ster¬ 

ling. 

Eagles. 

csnGold 

Dollars. 

lng the propor¬ 
tion of Sliver to 




Goldj 159 to 1. 

£ 

frs. 


9 

Their, (hot. 

1*4685 

37*0374 

1*4298 

7-1466 

10 

1*3657 

34*4444 

1*8292 

6*6460 

9 9 

1*0274 

25*9628 

1*0000 

6*0000 


1*0000 

25*2213 

0*9733 

4*0665 

9 S 3 

0*9912 

250000 

0*9648 

4*8240 

0 224' 

0-9795 

24 6917 

0-9628 

4*7640 

0 3? 

0-7930 

20*0000 

0*7718 

3*8590 

A 13 

0-7342 

18*5197 

O-7I40 

9*5730 

« 

4 HU 

0-0828 

W2992 

0-6640 

3*3230 

0-6000 

0-3966 

12*6106 

10*0000 

fcSS 

2*4395 

1-9198 

t * 

0*2055 

6*1920 

0-1000 

1*0000 

l ’ 

0-1982 

5*0000 

0*1929 

0*9045 

1 
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“ The table allows that the true values of the proposed Ger¬ 
man gold coins are as fpllows,. in Iftiglisli and French money re¬ 
spectively i—* 

Jt £ $• t(. fra. o. 


30-mark piece. l'HW, s«j iibom I 0 4 or 37 i 

30 „ 0-9790 >. o 19 7 „ 21 

16 ,» 0*7342 011 8$ „ IS 32 


“ The existence of such fractional differences between the pro¬ 
posed coins and the coins of England, France, &t\, is u most 
unfortunate feature in the scheme. The 20-mark piece, as a coin 
of convenient sice, will, in all likelihood, be the leading coin of 
circulation. It cannot yet be known if, in the common usage of 
the future, sums in German coin will continue to be expressed in 
thalers, of which Gjrds will go to the 20-mark piece, or whether 
they will be expressed in marks. If expressed in thalers, divisions 
by Ojrds will be necessarily employed, and these will present diffi¬ 
culty in calculating the equivalent gold coin of the country. If 
expressed in marks there will not’be the same difficulty, liut there 
the ease and convenience stop, for without the aid of some such 
table as is above given, the conversion of new German currency 
into corresponding English, French, or American coinage will be 
found tedious and confusing in any international comparisons or 
exchanges. 

u Taken as a whole, the new German measure may be pronounc¬ 
ed a movement in some respects in advance, but in others retro¬ 
grade. This is the more to be regretted, as it will entail, with 
certainty, the necessity of the adjustment to a more international 
and simple relation of the coins of the German Empire to those 
of other continental nations at some future date, when the change 
will be attended with more inconvenience than wen* it accom¬ 
plished boldly and at once. Ear better would it be for the 
Heiclistag to adopt the principles of the Paris Monetary Conten¬ 
tion of December l£HV>, as have been attempted by Austria and 
Hungary. The powerful influence of Prince Bismarck might 
well have been exerted in that direction. The 20-mark assimi¬ 
lated with the 10 Austrian florin piece, the 25 peseta of Spain, 
the proposed 25-franc piece of France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Greece, would give one common homogeneous current coin 
from Calais to Brindisi, and would ultimately lead both England 
and the United States to enter such a monetary union. It would 
realise at least a part of the aspirations of a generous German 
prince of the olden Empire. The JCdhdmrg Reritar, in hh admi¬ 
rable article on international coinage, in October iHiWi, thus 
translated his words:— 

llilfi all m«*ll IlUt n singlr ricnl, 

.Faithful toYJod ami just m «lc*c«J. 

fhtr iint/hf, tmr wrttsHrr, nun, >inil ijuhl, 

’Turn* bettor for nil an liuuriml lohl. 

*Let us hope that some of our German friends are not re jecting 
this lesson, and contemplating what has been referred to yi certain 
English newspapers are probable to happen, and, in their anti- 
inteniational-pliobia, even desirable—namely, to look upon the 
20-mark piece and the English sovereign ns capable of natural 
interchange without compensation or tariff. True, we Britons 
are simple enough to allow our poor sovereign to be treated us 
2o francs only in numberless transactions. But then tin* difference 
her© is only 22,Vb centimes per pound sterling against us. That 
we can, and do, swallow ns a trifle only ; hut it would trouble 
our deglutition if wo found in hotel *bills, railway fares, &r., iu 
Germany, to say nothing of in loans, and in railway and other 
commercial and State obligations, our smereign estimated as equa 1 
to 20 marks only, worth, as it would be in intrinsic \ulue, -Id., or 
00 centimes, more than that German (oin." 

Postscript, 1st December 1871-— 1 The German Coinage Bill lias 
undergone important amendments before finally missing through the 
Imperial Parliament. The pieoes ot 30-marks and 15-marks have been 
sntirsly eliminated from the original measure proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment- The 20-mark piece has been retained, and a 10-mark piece iniro- 
duoed. The 10-mark piece is equal to 0*4805 of a pound stcrlingorOs. l»W. 
very nearly. 279 of the 10-murJc pieces will contain exactly I kilogram of 
puregold, so that each coin will weigh pari of a kilogram of gold mne- 

tentbiflni Thetenth part, or 1 gold mark, is to be subdivided into 100 
pfennigs. The further coinage of large silver coins, i. e., of the full vuluo 
silver timleTS, is prohibited ; and by Article tf of the new law, it is con- 
tegtolated that another law will by and byo be passed for the withdrawal 
of these Urge silver coins, which will complete the adoption of gold os 
th* sob legal standard in the German Empire. Until such time, und as 
»t|rtniM>lon measure, tlu» double standard, nr alternative uso of gold or 
•;im at the debtor's optkm, is introduced for nil payments which, by 
existing law, are made in silver mdney of thaler currency, of South 
German currency, or of Lubeck or Hamburg customary currency. The 


weights and values of the new coins and of the decimal iuMtMtatytr 
gold equivalents of the minor coins, tnajHfee usefully epRoqtjesdxhe 
follows:— ' *''4# 


Denomination of Coin and Subdivisions 


Pure Odd 
Contents. 


OlMM. 


30-Mahk Pikck, or 2,000 jtfennigt 

1 mark, or 100 nfeunit/s . 

Atli mark, or 10 . 

ilfith „ 1 nft hh uj .. 


7 1684ft© 
3*68432© 
*368413 


*008684 



Value of Pur* Gold, contents of sash Cola* 


Denomination of Coin and 
HuIhUvIsIoiih. 

' I In nearest-. 

In Pounds 8hllUiim,Pe&ee.l 
Sterling | and Fraotlona | 
and I of a Penny, 1 
Decimals.' omitting 

! Decimals. | 

Hi Gold 
/WtNMOf 

France, 
Italy, re. 

AfMw 

- 

it 

f. tl. 

frs, o. 


20-M ,\ k k Pi kcf, or 2 ,ooo \ 

ftft H ti ifjd ... «••• \ 

0-9790 

! 19 7 

24 8017 

4*7640 

IO ,, or 1,000 fifniHtijs... 

<V.| S96 

9 9} 

12 *3468 

3*8880 

1 mark, nr 100 fi/hiuig* . 

00 iso 

0 lit 

1 *8346 

8*8388 

1 \,ili niHi'k.or lo .. . 

0-0019 , 

0 l( 

0 *1336 

0*0838 

,.«.,tli „ 1 

i 

0-0O06 | 

o v] 

0 *0133 

0*0034 


SILK CULTURE 


From the Commissioner of Pegu, to the Secretary to the Chief 

Commissioner-, dated Rangoon, 1st A’or ember 1871. 

Youit letter of the Jrfth July having been circulated to the 
several Deputy (.'omniissioiiers, I have the honour now to submit 
the reports on silk eulthatiim in this division. In Rangoon and 
the Bower ports of the Hussein district the soil is too wet to al¬ 
low of silk cultivation. In the latter district silk is made iu the 
Layinyetlmu township in three or four villages only. A report 
from Mr. A. 0. Man accompanies Captain Pemberton'* letter; 
both of these officers, as well as Captain Plant, refer pointedly to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Horace Browne’s valuable paper on seitaul- 
ture, which was nublished in the British Burma gazette of the 
24th September Wo. Captain Plant, Deputy Commissioner, 
Myanoung, sends up with his letter a report from Captain Forbes, 
in charge of the Tharrawaddy sub-division in the Tapoon, Man¬ 
gy ee, Monio and Tsanyuay township in which silk is monufactur- 
ed. iu Proine, silk culture is pursued in the east of the duhict 
under the Yuma hills in the townships of Mnhatk&iuan, Kyokm- 
zoang, Shoay-lay, Myodomig, Yabcm, and Kalathenga, tndn 
the Zeebinhla circle, Bonn day township, and on the western mk 
of the district iu the Talokeben and Pyeemana circles of Fadounl 
township. Lieutenant-Colonel Horace Browne (Tbayetmyo) qddsv 
to his former paper a few supplementary remarks on the 'particu¬ 
lars of climate, and the quantity and price of the silk. and the 
attempts to extend cultivation. In a letter of Mr. Blechynden, 
which In* quotes, it would appear that there is no market at Cal¬ 
cutta for Burmese raw silk such us sent him by Colonel Browne, 
but that it would be worth in Loudon from 10 to 11 shillings per 
lb. As this is the local selling price there would be obviously no 
ad\outage in exporting it. 


From the Deputy Commissioner, Rangoon, to the Commissioner 

of Pegu, Rangoon, dated Rangoon, \6(h September 1871. 

Ix reply to your docket of IDth July lost, on the subject of the pro¬ 
duction of silk and treatment of the silkworm in this district, I 
beg to state 1 hat throughout‘the delta of this district the worm 
is not reared: even towards the northern poitions, as far as Pegu, 
i could And no trace; but 1 mil informed that in the strip of 
Bawnee (transferred to the Toungoo disrict some time ago) a few 
Tuungya cultivates rear the grub ; on the borders of the flensoda 
townsllip a few yAbains may be found about the Thonsai circle, 
but the great massif this district is too wet to enable the^wonu 
to be reared with success. 


From the Depot y Commissioner, Basse in, to the Commissioner of 

Pegu, Rangoon ; dated Bassetn, 18M September 1871. 

In continuation of this office Home Department, dated 21st 
ultimo, I have now the honour to submit herewith copy of a letter, 
dated 13th September 1871, from the Assistant Commissioner of 
Xgathaingyoung, regarding silk cultivation in his aub-di virion. 
The only other places in this district besides those mentioned in 
the Assistant Commitwiuner’H letter where there is silk .cultivation, 
are in some of the hilly parts of the Khyoungtha township. M is 
nowhere carried on by any person as an exclusive b*t 

merely on a small scale aud in addition to other tlBflfTWiafp. 
The same method of culture as that described by Oolonel Browne 
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in his note on sericulture —vide Supplement to the British Burma 
Gazette of the 24th September 187(V~-appear8 to be followed out 
in this district, except in the treatment of the worms, which 
Colonel Browne describes as sharing in common with “ the family 
of the house-owner the smoke-begrimed and dirty accommoda¬ 
tion,” and to live and thrive in close proximity to the place wheT© 
the culinary and other domestic operation of the household are 
carried on. This does not appear to agree with the treatment 
of the silkworms hero, which arc said to be extremely sensitive 
and delicate, and it is assigned as one reason why silk cultivation 
is not much followed. Another reason is the extreme care and 
unremitting attention the worms require, a separate apartment 
being required where no bad smells, especially such ns emanate 
from cooking operations, can reach, ana where even visitors are 
not admitted on account of a prejudice the Burmese have of what 
mfrht be called the “evil eye.” The troy in which the worms are, 
is kept covered over with a cloth to prevent them from accidental 
had smells, tainted air and other enemies. Fresh loaves are given 
for food daily, they being strewed on the top of the remains of 
leaves of former days in order, apparently, to avoid the handling 
of the worms, whicn would necessarily follow were the tray to be 
cleaned out daily. 


From the Officiating Assistant Commissioner, Bassein , to the Deputy 
Commissioner, Bassein ; dated Bassein, 1 3th September 1871. 

In reply to your letter I have the honour to forward the fol¬ 
lowing report on the silk cultivation of this district The only 
part of tins sub-division in which silk cultivation has e\er been 
carried on it» the Layniyetlma township, and there only in throe or 
four villages. It appears to be an unprofitable occupation, for by 
all accounts at present there is only one man in tlie whole sub¬ 
division who earns his livelihood by rearing silkworms. Climate 
mild, but humid. Four ticals of eggs will give about forty ticals 
of thread. Forty ticals of silk will realize the sum of its. 8. | 

There is only one kind reared here. The Burmese have named | 
it “anowhloa.” 1 don’t know the scientific name for if. The 
eggs are hatched from 8 t*> lo days after being laid ; as soon us the 
worms appear they are brushed on to a large shallow basket and 
are fed with mulberry leaves. In about forty days' time the silk¬ 
worms being to spin their' cocoons. These cocoons are placed in 
a pot of hot water; filaments of silk arc; then caught up and wound 
on to a cylinder. Very little, if any, of the silk is woven on the 
spot. It is mostly bought and taken to other places to he woven. 
The fabrics woven are strong and serviceable. A full and interest- 
ount of the silk manufacture in Burma by Colonel Browne, 
r Commissioner, Tliayetiuyu, was published in the Supple- 
} the British Burma Gazette of the 24th of September 1*70. 



mi the Deputy Commissioner, Myanoung, to the 'Commissioner of 

jfaff it, ftangoon ; dated J/enzadn , 18M October 1H71. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of vour docket .Vo. 
137-4, transmitting copy of Assistant Secretary’s letter relative to 
theculturepf silk ; and in reply to state that this is not utall a favou¬ 
rable time of the year to gather full information on the subject; | 
whereqp in the cold weather the different localities could be visited ' 
and notes in full detail made, from which a useful and accurate 
report could be compiled. The report now (submitted is made out 
from the statements of persons engaged in silk culture : hut no 
doubt trivial things to them, but what might seem worthy of note to 
a European, have been left out. I beg to forward a eopy of l 'aptain 
Forbes* report on the subject, which lie has drawn up from state¬ 
ments of some silk workers, whom he, at mv desire, called in, and 
his report is as full as he could make it; and with it and Colonel 
Horace Browne’s report there is little further for me to write upon, 
and the following seem to be all I need note. Formerly silk cul¬ 
ture to a small extent was carried on at the foot of the Hills, 
Axakan Yorna, in Khyaiigin township, but of late years has been 
discontinued. "It is at present carried on in the Tapoon, Mcngyec, 
Manic and Tsauyuay townships of Tharrawnddy sub division, and 
all in places situated at the base of the Pegu Y^um. The number 
of silk workers in this district is put down at *800, of w hom 42o 
are mpn, and the area of land under mulberry cultivation is ap¬ 
proximately taken at 03d acres. It is impossible to give the exact 
area, because vegetables, &c., are grown in the same “ yah," with 
the " pozabin but the area stated may be accepted * as pretty 
accurate. There are no statistics to show what quantity of silk 
is produced, but the average quantity of silk per worker is set 
down*at 0 viss - t so this rote would give the average annual product 
of % district of 7,200 viss. The worst quantity of silk produced 
will fetch JU. 18 per viss, and last year the first quantity fetched 
Ks. $ 2 * 8;.06 the average rate is put down at Its. 20 per viss ; the 
out-turm value of the district therefore would be lis. 1,44,000, 
£14,400,,,This would give an average annual income of Ks. 180 
to Mill Worker, but woul^not represent the net gain, as the value 
pf their labour &c., &c., should be estimated and deducted. The 
gipUty of tibe silk is not very good, being coarse, and not as good 
las Chat pfoduced in Prome district, which silk is excelled by that 


produced in Toungoo district. The silk workers, as a rule, depend 
entirely on their silk produce for their livelihood, and inerely^epw 
sufficient vegetables and rice for "their daily food. There 
room for improvement in the culture of silk in Burma, and* if 

f racticable, some feasible and simple measures might be introduced, 
n conclusion, l would invite your attention to toe papers regard¬ 
ing the establishment of a Silk Supply Association in London, 

S ublislted at page 138, British Burma Gazette Supplementary, 
ated 12th June 18 ( 11 ). I think also the Agri-IIorticulturalSociety 
will be able to give you some valuable information, and, as well as 
1 remember, I think Captain Pemberton or Mr. Macron© sent that 
Society n paper on silk culture in Sandoway district. 


Jteport on Silk Culture by the. Assistant Commissioner , Thamxwaddy 

Sub-division. 

Sii.k culture has been pursued from time immemorial along the 
base of Pegu Yoina or range of hills extending through the Thar- 
ravvaddy sub-division of the Mayanoung district. The silk culti¬ 
vators, though principally, if not entirely, Burmese, are looked 
down on for the reason that their professed occupation necessitates 
the taking of animal life, and live chiefly in villages apart, from 
others. The climate is that of what may be called the medium 
zone of Burma, between the extreme rainfall of toe softtli and the 
very small one of the north, the rainfall as registered at the head¬ 
quarter stalion of the district last year (1870), being 33-78, It is 
impossible to obtain the extent of land under cultivation accurately 
unless a regular measurement be made, as the land under mulberry 
cultivation does not pay a tax by the acre, but “ 1 Rupee a dha,*” 
really one a head for each cultivator. A “ dha” is a heavy 
knife used in cutting jungle. An approximation may be arrived 
at by taking the number of silk cultivators and assuming that each 
man on the average has in his family four persons capable of assisting 
in various wavs. Each silk-working family would cultivate about 
two acres of mulberry. Fresh trees are planted every year, last 
year's trees being cut down in July, and the cuttings planted out in 
fresh ground, and ready for the silk-worms in the end of Septem¬ 
ber or beginning of October. Never having seen any silk except 
Burmese, I cannot compare it with others. The price in this sun- 
division varies according’ to quantity from 11s. 10 to 20 the viss. 
There only appears to he one species of worm reared, which Dr. 
Mason calls “ phaleenn." The natives say that silk-worms, of eggs 
obtained from the Kareunees, east of the Toungoo range, are far 
superior ; hut state they are of the same species. I cannot say if 
it he so or not. These imported silk-worms deteriorate to the 
same standard as the local breed in a couple of years, owing to the 
warmer temperature of the lower locality. The silk produced in 
this locality is of two colours, pure white and bright yellow. The 
cultivators say there is no difference in the north, but that the 
caterpillars which spin white cocoons have white bellies, and those 
spinning yellow, have yellow bellies. In the Tharrawnddy sub¬ 
division, few of the silk cultivators keep up a breeding stock during 
(he mins, hut about September or October buy eggs from the 
Karens ami Yebains or certain villages who principally devote 
themselves to breeding and selling stocks of eggs. Tnese are sold 
by the “cloth” (explained afterwards) at f> or 6 “cloths” a 
Rupee. * But to begin from the first stage, the cocoons set apart 
for breeding after about N days open and the moth appears. Shal¬ 
low baskets or trays, 3 to 3| feet in diameter and 2 inches deep, 
made of bamboo strips are provided. In these a number of little 
bamboo circh «, 3 inches in diameter, are placed, and about 20 moths 
placed in each, which begin laving and fill the circle, a piece of 
very open coarse doth having been spread at the bottom of the 
basket to receive the eggs. One of these »circles of eggs is called 
a “ cloth." The eggs are left to hatcu for 7 to 10 days, when the 
Caterpillars uppear. After 2 days they are fed with young tender 
mulberry leaves for 4 days. They then remain torpid for 2 days 
and are then again fed for 3 days with leaves “ neither too voung 
or too old then follows 2 days’ torpidity and 4 day’s feeding as 
below, followed hv 2 days’ torpidity and 4 days’ feeding on full- 
grown leaves. After another 2 days' stage of torpidity, they 
are fed on full-grown leaves 7 to 10 days, when they cease to eat 
and arc said to be “ ripe.” Of course the actual duration of these 
periods slightly varies with the temperature, but froin 30 to 8a 
days elapses between the first feeding and the time the caterpillar 
ceases to eat. " ■ 

The shallow trays before-mentioned are then prepared by ai* 
ranging a long strip of bamboo two inches wide like a helix, the 
silk-worms being placed in the divisions and a cloth thrown over 
the whole, and in about 2 days the cocoons are formed. These are 
detached from the first trays, and left for 3 days more to spin, 
and are then complete and ready for reeling. Tnis goes on from 
October to the end of February or middle of March, which is the 
silk season. During the hot months, toe scarcity of good mu foar - 
ry leaves, and during the rains, the moisture anp frankness of the 
leaves which effects the insects, precludes toe cultivation, at Mrt 
to any extent, except for the mere purposes of breeding st o ck , 
The shallow trays are ranged ,tn tiers in the houses with toe silk¬ 
worms in different stages of progress. A common earthenware 
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pot 'with hot water is kept constantly on a slow fire from the timo 
the reeling commences; 10 to 15 cocoons are thrown in (or 8 to 10 
for fine auk), a thread of each is picked up, and they are reeled off 
together. 

A woman works the reeling machine with one hand, and with the 
other holding a pair of small iron nipples from time to time nips 
together the several tliro&ds and keeps the cocoons from being 
drawn outgf the pot. A cocoon yiolas a thread about 15 yards 
long. Th^mall reel turns on a fixed spindle. The large one 
turns with the spindle and takes about 20 ticols of silk, when it is 
removed, and a fresh reel substituted. A woman can reel one 
tray of cocoons about 3,000 in a day. 250 cocoons will give 1 J to 
2 ticals of silk. The average amount of silk produced from ono 
house, that is, one working family, is stated to be about 6 visa a 
year. About 1855, Colonel David Brown, now Commissioner of 
Tenasserim, then Deputy Commissioner of Tharrawaddv, sent a 
Thotfgyee, acquainted with Bilk-worm rearing over to Calcutta to 
procure eggs, I believe, from Bengal; but he did not succeed for 
some reason. Tho silk cultivators would gladly try any new or 
fresh stock if supplied by Government. Except here and thoro a 
coarse " putsoe” or “ tahmine” (men and women’s body cloths) for 
their own wear, none of tho silks is woven on the spot, but is sold 
to hawkers and taken to the large towns, wh'-ro it is either woven 
or sold again. I cannot find that any wild silk producing insect is 
specifically known to the natives; of course there are other cocoon- 
spinning insdbts of, I presume, thi same genus as the silk-worm oc¬ 
casionally found on trees, but only ono here and there. The cultiva¬ 
tors would accept any eggs of a different stock to their own and try 
them, but unless they possessed the same amount of hardiness ns 
the nativo silkworm, and could stand tho same rough treatment, I 
doubt it would bo of any use. Improvement in tho manipulation 
would be still more difiicult to obtain,ns the present mode is the 
easiest, and produces a rough stony article that answers all their 
purposes. 


Report 071 the Silk cultivation in the Prome District, by the Deputy 
Commissioner , Prome ; dated 23rd September 1871. 

The places where silk culture is pursued in this district: — 


MAhathnimn, 

Kynun/o.ini', 

HlhvH'iy, 

Myodoting, 

YlllllHiill, 


KalaMicntpi, 
Titlukoln-1'n, 
Vyivinaitii, t 
Ztrhinhla, 


Viuluimg 
PouiiKdiij . 


These are situated in hilly parts. The climate is much the same 
as in the other parts of the district; rtiiny season from May to 
October, average rainfall being about 40 inches, ("old weal her 
lasts from November to February, when the thermometer goes 
down at limes to 48 or 50 degrees ; in the hot weather the heat 
is great. The area under cultivation in mulberry is estimated at 
1,853 acres ; the land is never measured ; the cultivation is whnt 
is known as “ toungya.” The trees are not allowed to grow to any 
height; they are generally not more than six feet high, and after 
two years are cut down and the place abandoned. Portions of 
the trees when cut down are cut up into small pieces, and these 
arc planted in fresh ground at tho commencement of the rains ; at 
the close of the rains the trees are 4 or 5 feet high, and the leaves 
are plucked. The quantity of silk produced in the year ig esti¬ 
mated at 0,(100 visa. The quality is not as good as Chinese silk ; 
the highest prico realized for silk produced hero being Its. 25, 
whereas Chinese silk is sold at Ils. 35 per viss. The silk produced 
here varies much in quality, and this is attributed entirely to the 
method of handling it; some of the poorest kind is sold as low ns 
Rs. 10 per visa. The silk-worms are supposed to be all of one kind; 
their scientific namoa are not known. The moths when ready to 
lay are put upon pieces of white cotton cloth on which they lay 
their eggs, these are then placed in large shallow baskets, and when 
the worms come out they are fed on the tender leaves of the mul¬ 
berry. When the worm changes into darH yellow colour, it is put 
into another large kind of basket which has been prepared with 
small receptacles for each worm, and in this tho cocoons are form- 
qf). When about to take the Bilk, the cocoons are put into boiling 
water, and a very rough and simple kind of instrument is used for 
reeling; it is merely a smooth round bit of wood placed on two 
supports and turned with a handle. There has been no European 
enterprise in this part of the oountry. The silk when ready is 
brought into Prome and Sh we doling for sale, and the greater part 
of it is used in those towns for weaving tho silk cloths which are 
worn by the natives of tho country. The total number of persons 
engaged, in silk weaving, that is, whose occupation is that of weav¬ 
ing, is about 802. The amount of silk used by thorn in the year is 
estimated at 5,150 viss, aad the total value of tho articles woven is 
estimated at Rs. 225,077. There is no way of discovering the 
quantity and value of silk exported. The only place to which silk 
produced here is taken, is to Upper Burma. The weavers in these 
parts dp not only use the silk produced here; those who weave the 
tinef And more expensive cloths use Chinese silk only ; others 
use the two silks mixed, and others again used a still inferior kind 
of silk called “ lpn,” and which is said to be brought here from 
Siam ; this latter is much less in price than the others. I am not 


aware of any attempts that have been made by anyone to inif 
prove or extend the culture. When Oolonel Ripley was Deputy 
Commissioner here, some one came, I believe, from Manchester to 
examine the methods of weaving and dyeing silk, but I do not 
know with what result; there is no one now in the district who 
was present at that time and can give any information regarding 
the enquiries made by the said person. Those who rear silk-worms 
live in such out-of-the-way ports that no aualified person has ever 
visited them so as to be able to point out the defects of the exist¬ 
ing system or suggest improvements. 


From the Deputy Commissioner , Thayetmvo , to the Commissioner 

of Pegu ; dated Thayotmyo , 6th September 1871. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Home 
Department No. 137-0, dated 19th July last, forwarding copy of a 
demi-official letter, dated 22nd June 1871, from tho Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of Agriculture, Revenue and 
Commerce, regarding silk cultivation. In reply, I have the honour 
to remark that on the 10th August 1870,1 submitted a memoran¬ 
dum ou sericulture in British Burma, with reference especially to 
the districts of Prome and Thayotmyo. which was afterwards pub- 
gjished in the Supplement to the British Burma Gazette, page 272, 
^id that this memorandum answers nearly all the quones which 
are now put by the Secretary to Government. All that is neces¬ 
sary for me to do now, therefore, is to add a few supplementary 
notes on some points which aro not fully explained in the memo¬ 
randum. The climate of the localities where silk is grown in this 
district may be characterized, when compared with the climate of 
other portions of British Burma, as hot and dry for six months of 
the year and moderately moist during the wet season. Rain com¬ 
mences to fall in May and ceases generally in October. The 
rainfall mny bo estimated at between 50 and 00 inches. No 
register has been kept in tho neighbourhood of the localities, 
but tho fall is believed to be somewhat heavier than it is at 
Thayotmyo on the Irrawaddy, where the average may be 
set down at about. 45 inches: The months of December, January, 
and February tiro excessively cold at night,, tho thermometer falling 
nearly to freezing point, though the sun is unpleasantly warm dur¬ 
ing t he day. March and April are dry and hot, the thermometer 
in tho shade going up to 1050. 

Tho silk produce in Burma, though admirably adapted for the 
manufacture of the strong coarse silks, ro universally worn by the 
natives of the country, is of a very rough and inferior description, 
and would, it is believed, he almost unsaleable in Europe. The 
European value of a specimen of it wjib in 1855. estimated bvtho 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce at 5 shillings or (5.shUliJfeba 
pound, or not much more than half the price which it fetchl^bi 
tho local market. 

Since writing the above, howovor, I have forwarded a specn 
men of the raw silk to Mr. Blecynden, Calcutta, who has favourecB 
me with the following remarks upon it:—“ The thread is much^ 
thicker than Ilftigal silk, twice the number of cocoons being used. 
There is no market here for this sort of but it would be worth in 
London about 10 to 11 shillings per lb.” Its London price therefore 
would ho just about the same as it fetches here. Tno worms kept 
aro all of one kind, but I regret that I am unacquainted with it* 
scientific name. 

Since my attention was drawn to tho silk culture of this dfstrict 
I have attempted to introduce it into the Thayetinyo jail. A 
good many mulberry trees have been planted in the precincts of 
the jail, and if it is thought advisable several a$res could be cover¬ 
ed with the plant this year. The tree is one which shoots up 
rapidly from slips. Concerning its species there is some doubt. 
It has been said by some to be the Morns Indica , but the Secreta¬ 
ry to the Rangoon Agricultural and Horticultural Society, to- 
whom I forwarded a plant, believes that such is not the case. A 
few worms have been brought up in the jail as an experiments 
measure. As the mulberry trees are still small, much could not 
be done in this way. The worms were fed chiefly on the leaves of 
the Broussonetia Papa r if era, a creeper which grows wild in great 
abundance in the neighbourhood. On this plant the worms thrive 
though they do not reach so large a size as they do when fed on 
the mulberry. Thd|pxperimcnt has shown that the worms can be 
successfully reared in the jail. Only ono misadventure occurred, 

—a misadventure which showed that the Burma silk worm is ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to smells to which ho is not accustomed. The 
jail was being tarrod, and as soon as tho smell penetrated to where 
the worms were, they at once died off. 


DISCOVERY OF PETROLEUM NEAR THAYETMYO: 


From the Superintendent , Geological Survey , to the Officiating Assis- 
ta'nt Secretary to the Chief Commissioner; dcued Prome , 1361 
November 1871. 

The petroleum locality near this, is situated 11$ miles due west 
of Prome Pagoda, on a small stream falling into the Booyoo-choung, 
aud 3 miles above the village of Town-bo-gyee on the same small 
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stream, which has no name on the map, but is locally known as 
Mahn-choung. The locality is best approached from the village of 
Yethian, 0 miles above Prome, on the opposite bank of the river, 
where a tolerable, fair-weather road, not however in its present 
state, practicable for carts, exists. The distance from Yethian, as 
the crow Hies, is 9 miles, but the natives estimate the road as 12, 
which is near or a little under the truth. No permanent village 
exists, but about 86 houses of men solely engaged in the preparation 
of catechu are at present located there, the main drawback to per¬ 
manent occupancy being want of water, At this spot (Mahn- 
choung-na) four square shafts, with six feet sides, have been sunk 
on or m the bed or the stream, in a lino having an E» by N. bear¬ 
ing, and leas than 100 yards in length. The highest shaft No. 1 is 
now obliterated by a land slip from the adjoining hill side. Ac¬ 
cording to my information, it had been carried down to a depth of 20 
cubits without yielding oiL Shaft No. 2 is situated some little 
way further down stream, and this is the only one that desorves 
our attention. Shafts No. 3 and 4 are again situated below No. 2, 
and though sunk to 25 cubits or so. have yielded no oil or next to 
none but strong indications nevertheless, of its presence. These 
shafts are full of water, but capable of being emptied and made use 
of, and the sides of all aro supported by 2-inch plunks of either 
that or pyeegftdo (acaceci catechu, lnyaj ylocarpa.) 

Shaft No. 2 is situated in the actual bed of the stream, which 
here dotlected round it through a short cutting. In it at 9 feet 
from the surface oil was reached, and to the lowest point attained, 
or 35 cubits, oil steadily trickled in, at the rate of from 2 to 2} 
visa per diem, till the work was abandoned from the rain tilling 
the shaft with water, in which condition it at pieseut remains. 
From this shaft some 200 viss or thereabouts of oil has bqen ob¬ 
tained, thereby practically solving the question of its existence 
here in considerable quantity. The opinion of the men employed 
in the construction of this shaft, and who were men acquainted 
with the petroleum well of Ycniui-kyoung, is, l believe highly fa¬ 
vourable to the ultimate success of the undertaking, and their ad¬ 
vice is to deepen the shaft 16 80 cubits if the oil is not got copi¬ 
ously sooner. These men Sav (speaking probably from a well- 
grounded analog}') that the blue clay, in which the shalt at present 
ues does not itself yield the oil, but that n» piercing it a yellowish 
sandy stratum will be found, from which a copious How of water 
and oil will take place with considerable force, and accompanied 
by a simmering noise. They also state that at Yonan-kyoung oil 
is not comjnoVny mot. with so near the surface as at this spot, and 
that all the fbost productive wells are sunk under deeper. 1 may 
here tyfuaflc that tho snot lies well within the area of the numuli- 
tic fouufetioii, wherein 1 conceive the oil to originate, and the shafts 
havgultil been sunk in beds of blue clav or shale, compact and cluu- 
chfljhoreand there exhibiting sign ofr induration), and containing 
tJfJll forttminifera, and scorning to correspond on geological posit ion 
Jpfsoma of the beds exposed on the bank of the Irrawaddy, above 
®ton-bho (Akouk-toung), though their relations are not well seen 
phear Mahn-ehoung in the undulating elay country stretching to- ! 
wards the river, and occupied along the line of junction of the nu- ! 
mulitic and newer group by tree forests wherein rocks are rarely j 
visible. The lower beds of the newer group are also blue da}s, 
and the result to the Physical Geography of the district is a belt 
of undulating clay country singularly devoid of water from the 
impermeable character of tho soil, so much so as to necessitate 
the abandonment of many of these catechu villages in tho hot 
season from the failure of water, not only for personal use, 
but which is required in moderate quantity for the process of ma¬ 
nufacture of “kuth" (catechu). I have stated that up to the pe¬ 
riod of tho abandonment of work from the shaft filling with water, 
a daily yield of 2£ viss of oil was obtained, which thereupon ceas¬ 
ed. The cause or this is I think a very simple one. The oil which 
steadily trickled into the shaft as it was being excavated seems to 
have done so through tho mere force of grn\ ity, aud bv simple per¬ 
colation from tho cracks and fissures of the rocks on which it lay 
accumulated, and unaccompanied by either water or the peculiar 
simmering sound which the miners describe as indicating tne flow 
of petroleum when a spring of that substance has been reached. 
Hence it follows that on tliu shaft becoming re-filled (with water) 
the pressure of a column of water, *30 cubits or m >re in height, 
could amply suffice to arrest any further flow„of oil by the mere 
force of gravity, and no fresh flow or rather Exudation of oil is 
likely to take place till the shaft is once more emptied ami the 
pressure removed. Adverting now to the question regarding the 
steps I would propose being taken by Government for definitely 
ascertaining the practical value of the above discovery of oil, 1 
would respectfully suggest the following course towards that end. 
Inasmuch as shaft No. 2 appears to have been very happily chosen, 
and to have seen carried down with a fair amount of success (not to 
speak more encouragingly) it would seem to l>e a preferable plan 
to continue.the deepening of this shaft, rather than at present to 
expend money with a similar object in any adjoining locality. From 
the letter of tlie Deputy Commissioner, dated 27th July 1871, 

I infer that during tne present cold season, shaft No. 2 will be 
steadily continued, ana in order that work may be pushed on as 
unfaltering as possible, I would suggest A hat an immediate grant 
of Rs. 1,000 Da made to the owners in aid of the work, and 


even a promise passed of an additional amount at the discretion 
of the Deputy Commissioner should the work be well and satisfac¬ 
torily carried down without result to 100 cubits. This grant, it 
should be explained, is made with the specific object of testing the 
capabilities of the locality and without prejudice to the owners 1 
right to the shaft should the experiment prove successful; and the 
above course seems to me, not only as advantageous a mode as any 
of applying public money in the experiment which tfe Govern¬ 
ment seems willing to make, but a well-deserved recognition of the 
spirit of enterprise which the first promoters of the scheme havd 
displayed, ana a perfectly legitimate aid, circumstances consideree 
towards the end m view. It mAy then be assumed that with the 
aid from Government of a few thousand Rupees shaft No. 2 will be 
carried down to a depth, if necessary, of 100 cubits; should, how¬ 
ever, the comparatively unproductive blue clay have not been 
pierced at that depth, it will be time to consider if the work be 
still earned on or not, or if recourse be then had to hording, our 
argument in favour of the former course lying in the fact of this 
description of well-sinking being familiar to the natives, and 
requiring no skilled European superintendence^ would be the case 
in^any experiment carried on with boring tools j and if it is the 
pressing aesire of Government to settle onco and., for ever the 
uestioii of profitably working the oil here, it might be, and 
think would be the cheapest and best plan to that end, to carry 
down tho shaft (if requisite) to the maximum depth at» which the 
oil is anywhere worked in Upper Burma ; and the preesnt 
spot affords, in my opinion greater warrant for so doing with a 
prospect of success than any other witli which 1 am acquainted. 

I am unable to state the greatest depth from which petroleum is 
obtained at Yenan-kliyoung or elsewhere in Upper Burma: but 
the British Resident at Mandalay could doubtless without defaculty 
procure correct information on this head if requisite ; but I do 
not. think I need add more at present on the subject, as I have 
above endeavoured to state all the material facts at present bearing 
on the case, and the means which seem fittest and best to me, to 
practically settle the question at issue. 


From the Superintendent, Geological Survey, to the Officiating 
Assistant. Secretary to the Chief Commissioner ; dated Thayetmyo, 
2\th JVovemher 1871. 

The most important shaft (No. 1) whence petroleum has been 
obtained lately near the village of Ban-hyin (Pan-yyeng in map) 
lies I2£ miles \V. N. W. from the circuit house, Thavetmyo, and 
about a mile above the village of Ban-hyin on the bank of the 
stream, fulling into the Irrawaddy a little above Thayetmyo. A 
little below ^ie above spot (shaft No. 1) a shaft was commenced 
in the river bank where indications of oil existed, but the whole 
has now been swept away by the river, or obliterated by the falling 
of tlie hank. A little further back from the bank of the stream a 
few excavations have been also made, but without result. About 
a mile or less north of the first shaft, two small excavations were 
made in the bed of a small stream, from one of which a little 
petroleum was procured, but beyond tlie indications afforded over 
a considerable tract of country of the presence of the oil in the 
rocks at a small depth below the surface, there is nothing of par¬ 
ticular interest at any of these spots; neither aro any of the wells 
systematically sunk and boarded, hence they are all now more or 
less fallen in and unserviceable, and shaft No. 1 is full of water as 
well. The beds in which the oil occurs are blue shales with some 
few intercol ited beds of hard rathor calcareous sandstone, and 
contain numerous fossils fostrea, tellina, arca,solen, pecten 2 species, 
cythereaP, conus, cyproa, turn Leila, crabs’ claws, a small barnacle, 
one or two branching corals, and teeth of two species of the shark 
family) characterestic of tho great micrene formation of the district, 
the distance from the nearest point of the nuniulitic'^formation 
being 4, miles. These beds are on about, the same geological 
horizon as those wherein the now abandoned wells near Padoukben 
were sunk, and the entire intervening country seems to consist of 
these same beds dipping in different directions at usually low angles. 

The geological position of the oil here is unquestionably curious^ 
as on the presumption that it originates in the underlying numu- 
litic group ; a thickness of beds, speaking in round numbers, of some 
2,000 feet and probably more, must intervene between the source 
of the oil and the beds wherein it here finds its way to the surface. 
It is not ray opinion that the entire intervening thickness of beds 
is necessarily saturated with oil, but rather that it rises through 
these strata, along certain lines of pasture and permeability (such 
as a crushed anticlinal would afford) till meeting with such porous 
beds as the more arenaceous of these clays are, which here form 
the surface of tho country, it becomes diffused among them in an 
irregular fashion. These soft, shaly, and arenaceous beds dip oyer 
all this country at low angles, as a rule, and from their yielding 
character give no indications of the condition or arrangement of 
the rocks far beneath them ; but the above supposition of mine of 
the oil rising from a great depth to the surface along certain lines 
of disturbance is in accordance with what may be presumed to be 
the condition of the lower strata, and the result of these deeply- 
seated forces and movements, whose maximum effect we see in the 
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elevation of the Arakan Hills to the west. With the above di ag¬ 
nosis of the conditions under which the oil is here met with, it is 
obvious that no reliable opinion can be found beforehand of the 
success that would attend the sinking of a deep shaft, but that it all 
depends on the shaft being so sunk as to intercept the path (so to 
speak) along which the oil, here seen diffused through the strata, 
rues from below, in which case it is probable a fair amount of oil 
might be ifon. 

ft is the intention of the owner of the existing shaft, a Chittago- 
nian Mussulman, to re-open it this cold season, and plank its sides, 
and deepen it, but I douot its being done effectively from its faulty 
and dangerous position under an overhanging bank of tender mate¬ 
rials. besides the risk it runs, if some rude groin is not thrown out 
to divert the river, of being swept away by tho stream. I do not 
consider this man to be a proper person to whom the experiment 
should be entrusted; but as he has displayed considerable zeal, and 
incurred some expense in his exploration of this locality, a small 
grant of money might be made in aid of his futuae efforts. The 
boring need not be conducted to a greater depth than 150 feet, for 
which length I believe Major Twynam has now at Prome rods and 
the requisite gear, and also could depute a European of his depart¬ 
ment accustomed to their use. The road is unfortunately extreme¬ 
ly bad, but the rods might, I presume, without much difficulty be 
transported on a rude sort or sledge drawn hy bullocks, which 
would cost but little, and be more adapted to the work and roads 
to be traversed than a wheeled con veyance. In the event of a boring 
not revealing any sufficient source or oil, the question suggests it¬ 
self to me, if the shales, saturated as they seem in places with the 
mineral, might not be made available for its production by a pro¬ 
cess of distillation in retorts, such as is in Europe adopted in the 
case of shales rich in oil. 1 merely however throw out this sug¬ 
gestion without giving any opinion or a question, respecting which 
I have no trustworthy means of judging. 


NEW SETTLEMENT Kl'LES. 


THE I* UN JAM. 

To the Commissumers Peshawar, Dehrajat, Delhi, Settlement Com¬ 
missioner and all Settlement Officers,—dated Lahore, 2W No¬ 
vember 1871. 

In compliance with the orders contained in the Secretary to («o- 
vemment Punjab's No. 772 of the 15th of December 1870, to the 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner, suggesting that in future 
Settlement Officers should be required to submit for the considera¬ 
tion and approval of the Financial Commissioner and the Uovem- 
ment, a detailed statement of the principles and data on which 
they propose to frame their assessments, before announcing them; 
the following orders are issued for the guidance of all Settlement 
Officers in the Punjab :— 

In framing these rules tho Financial Commissioner has made use 
of a Circular of the Hoard of Revenue North-Western Provinces, 
No. 5, dated the 14th of June 1871. Before announcing the assess¬ 
ments of any tract of country, (lie Settlement Officer must submit 
a report, showing the revenue rates he proposes for adoption, the 
reasons which have led to the adoption of these rates, and tho result 
on the land revenue which will follow if they are applied, ft is not 
•desired that these reports should be prepared according to one uni¬ 
form model, or that one set of rules should be applied tx> all districts ; 
the circumstances of districts vary so much, that such uniformity is 
impracticable, and any attempt to enforce it would be injurious ; but 
there are certain headings which each report ought if possible to 
contain, and they should be arranged in tlie following parts :— 

I. —Physical Geography. —First, an account of the plivsical geo¬ 
graphy of the Tahsil or tract under report. This should show tlio 
circles into which villages have been arranged for purposes of assess¬ 
ment, and the salient characteristics of each group of villages which 
have let to its being formed into a separate circle. 

II. — Fiscal History. —A succinct and clear account of the his¬ 
tory of the past assessments of each Tahsil, and so far as can be 
"ascertained of the working of the sevoral successive Settlements, 
whether summary or regular. This will include a description of 
the several classes of tenures, with the area held under each class, 
an account of the castes and numerical strength of the cultivating 
classes, whether landlords or tenants. A distinction should be 
drawn between those landlords who cultivate themselves and those 
who do not, and an account should be given of any alterations of 
demand made during the expired Settlement. The amount of 
coercion required to collect the land revenue; the extent to which 
proprietary rights have been affected by sale or mortgage ; the 
average price of land per acre ; the number ofyears' purchase, and 
the amount of purchase money per rupee of Government demand, 
should be Bhown, where this information can be obtained. 

III. — Results of the last Settlement. —A comparative view of the 
Statistics of-the Tahsil at the last and present Settlement. 

This should show, in a tabulated form, the amount and per¬ 
centages of increase in cultivation and irrigation, with the propor¬ 
tion borne by the area actually cultivated and irrigated to the en¬ 
tire culturable area; and a detail of the different kinds of soil irri¬ 


gated and unirrigated. The percentage of produce of each class 
should also be given here. Tho information above required will be 
contained in form No. I, attached to this Circular, but should be 
noticed here. The main causes which have led to alteration in 
the condition of each Tahsil should be stated. These will include 


(«.) A statement showing the alteration in the value of pro¬ 
duce during tho last twenty years, or during tho period 
for which such variations are ascertainable. This state¬ 
ment should be divided into quinquennial periods. 

(6.) An account of improvements in communications, whe¬ 
ther of lines of railway, metalled or ordinary roads, open¬ 
ing of markets, &c. 

(c.) A notice of the increase or decrease of population, as ex¬ 
hibited in columns 30 and 31 of form No. 1. 

(d.) A classified statement of the holdings of tenants, show¬ 
ing separately the area held by tenants with rights of 
occupancy, ancl those without rights of occupancy, distri¬ 
buted according to the varying rates of rent in cash, or 
in kind, which are found to exist. This statement will 
be shown in form No. II, appended to this Circular. 

IV.—Statistics as to produce. 

An account should be given of experiments or enquiries 
made with the object of ascertaining the average yield of 
the principal staples in the districts under report; the 
mode in which such experiment or enquiry was conduct¬ 
ed ; and in the case of experiments, the area over which 
they extended. The result of these experiments should 
be reported in form No. Ill appended to this Circular. 

(&.) The general abstract of area under crops showing the 
yield per acre of each description of crop, the assumed 
average price current, and the area under each crop, pre¬ 
sent and former, will be shown in form No. IV attacned 
to this Circular. 

r .—Proposed rates .—Heretofore juider the orders of Government 
contained in the Secretary to GoveAuent Punjab’s No, 5f)4 of the 
20th Juno 1864, the ride that one-hoK of the net assets should be 
tho limit of the Government demand, has been followed in revised 
assessments. 'Phis rule was adopted from the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, where tenant cultivation prevails more largely than in the 
Punjab. In this province a largo proportion of the land is held-by 
cultivating proprietors, and the reports of the ptemce show that 
competitive rents were formerly completely imknoiHL Under the 
Sikh rule, the Government either took revenue in ‘levied 

money rents based upon an estimate of the value of in the 

produce of land ; and the value of tho share taken fron^yltiva- 
tors where payments are made in kind by tenants to 1 
rather than tho amount of half-assets, should be taken as l^Adde 
for fixing the assessment. Whew money rents are unusinV 
are fixed by custom without competition of any kind, tho amu 
received by the landowners as proprietary dues, when added^ 
the Govemmeui demand, must obviously form a fallacious 1 
for fixing th$ assessment j but this is what is adopted ui 
the half-asset rule. With the sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, the rule laid down in the letters marginally noted, ia*can- 
celled; and it is hereby declared that the basis of assessments 
shall in future be a share of the groan produce, the amount of 
which is to be fixed by the Local Government. For zabti crops, 
which it has not been customary to divide, but for which jnoney t 
rates were fixed under former Governments, the value of the Go- r 
vemmeut share should be estimated according to the money rates 
formerly in force, or those.* which now regulate the rents of tenants. 
The revenue rate's proposed for each circle should be given with a 
clear and concise account of the manner in which they have been 
arrived at. The proportion of gross produce assumed to represent the 
Government demand (which is to be one-sixth approximately, unless 
for special reasons a different rate has been adopted), and the 
value of grain and money rents as applied to the crop and area 
statements of the assessment circles, should be stated. The data 
on which conclusions on these points are based cannot be too care¬ 
fully given. 

Vi. — Financial results. —The anticipated financial results of as¬ 
sessment, based on the proposed rates, ns contrasted witli those of 
the expiring settlement, and witli the rates in adjoining Tahsils 
whether of the sanlb or neighbouring districts. 


The forms to be qsed in this report are four in number:— 

Form No. I is the general abstract of area, resources, and rates. 
Form No. II is a classified statement of tenant-holdings. 
Form No. Ill is a new one, laid down for reporting the result 
of experiments made to ascertain the yield of crops. 
From No. IV gives an abstract of area under crops, snowing 
the productive capacity of the several assessment circles. 

No Settlement Officer is at liberty to 'adopt any forms differ¬ 
ing from those laid down, without the previous sanction of the 
Financial Commissioner. 

With the assessment report a tabulated statement should be sub¬ 
mitted, showing for each Tahsil the old demand without including 
cesses, the demand at assumed revenue rates, and the demand 
without cesses proposed for sanction. A statement should be 
drawn out to snow the number of cesses payable in each Tahsil, 
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FORM NO- IV- 

GENERAL ABSTRACT OF ARK A UNDKll CROPS, SHOWING PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY IN THE SEVERAL ASSESSMENT CIRCLES OF 


TAIIHIL 


DISTRICT 



MISCELLANEA. 


Wk learn from an American paper tlmt there niv found at 
FuugMhau extendivo wells of rock-oil. This oil, the writer in¬ 
forms us, does not in anything but its smell resemble petroleum, 
being more like a mineral resin-oil. It has the peculiar quality 
of expanding and contracting with the heat and cold much more 
than any other earth-oil. The natives use this article for various 
purposes, and large quantities are exported to oL'liina where it is 
considered a valuable medicine. The Chinestr doctors have great 
faitli in bad smelling compounds, and a patient treated with this 
oil smells like a kerosine-lHmp. It is generally prescribed for 
diseases of the skin, but is also often given to women suffering 
from excessive grief. It is highly probable that the nauseating 
effect of this remedy distracts the attention of the troubled one, 
and causes her to forget her sorrows." 


Mr. Caldwell, in the Sugar-Cane, gives the following graphic 
account of an invasion of locusts which he witnessed some time 
ago in New Caledonia :— 

“About half-past seven in the morning the nir became literally darkened 
for days and days, with countless myriads of winged*inserts about two inches 
long as close as rain in a shower, following each other in endless succession j 
and devouring all verdure as they passed. I was that day at St. Louis, and i 
from the Mission house, raised About 60 feet above the fields below, saw hi [ 


the plain Mr. Deni*’** Ih-hh of eighteen acres of tall maize nearly ready for 
gathering, eaten vp in twenty-jive.minutes, nothing bring left but the hard 
portion of the stalk perfectly denuded,and the midribs of the leaves. They 
would soon have made eqnal havoc amongst the canes and rice ; but the 
whole population of the Mission, adult and children, male and female turned 
out with horns, drums, tin cases, ami everything capable of making a 
noise, which frequently scares them and prevents them from alighting ill 
any numbers. For many days, the chief part of the labouring population 
was thus employed in watching, walking np and down among the growing 
crops. The confusion and disturlmnce is best compared to the scene a 
Mauritius estate presents when there is a tire in the cane fields. Yet this ia 
but the first act of the tragedy. This early swarm lays eggs from which ia 
l>orn a new generation some five or six weeks afterwards, repeating the some 
devastation, and aided by constant accessions from behind, for the insects 
keep always moving onward. And so it goes on until the cold weather 
comes, or a storm drives them into the sea when they disappear as suddenly 
as they came and are seen no nlorc for six or eight months, unless, as some¬ 
times happens, their deAd bodies are washed Ashore in such quantities as to 
poison the air with their stench. The visitation I witnessed was the fifth 
in live successive years. In Noumea tho streets were so thickly covered 
with them that passengers in walking crushed them under foot, and in the 
neighbourhood they had left miles of gross land so utterly denuded of 
verdure, that the cattle had to be driven elsewhere to avoid starvation. In 
February 1870, they hail attacked the young plantations of cahcs at St. 
Vincent, (TAmoo) Buiupari, and Poitoe, all or which they eat up, and had 
seriously damaged many of those at Conception, St. Louie, and the Dombea, 
so much so that many planters begau to get disheartened, and one at least 
(a Mr. Q.) was about to give up any further planting till ho saw somo 
likelihood of getting rid of them. They do not attack cotton, coffee, or 
manioc; but Use first two liave each their own special enemy which is not so 
fatal however as the locusts.” 
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Statement showing the Amount of each kind of Currency Notes of the Bombay Cirole in circulation on the 

15th and 22nd December 1871 and 31at January 1872. 


Denomination of Notes. 


10 Rs. Value. 20 Rs. Value. 60 Re. Value. 100 Re. Value. 600 Re. Value. 1,000 Re. Value. 


Total Value. 



21,58,600 

( 68,48,000 ‘ 

26,28,500 

2,89,88,000 

4,45,44,600 

81,64,800 

68,28,100 

23,46)000 

2,89,79,000 

4,42,61,230 

BSISH 

k 69,87,100 

23,23,000 

4,83,71,000 

6,89,08.740 

23,W>,4UU ^ 

L 68,69,800 

21,80,300 

4,05)03,000 

6,67,78,020 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency 

Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by the 


in Circulation, of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
tment of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 




Balance of 

Date. 

Circles of Issue. 

lesue 



Account. 



Rs. 

31st Jan. 1872 ... 

Calcutta . 

6,17,09,760 

Ditto ... 

Madras . 

1,04,97,630 

Ditto 

Bombay . 

6,67,78,080 

Ditto 

Allahabad. 

38,56,460 

Ditto 

Lahore . 

81,44,030 

Ditto 

Calicut . 

13,03,640 

Ditto 

Trichiuopoly 

8,05,830 

Ditto 

Vizagnpatam 

3,79,010 

Ditto ... 

Nagporo . 

21,30,100 

Ditto 

Kurrachee. 

68,95,020 

Ditto 

Akola . 

12,98,190 

♦ 

Total 

14,27,97,480 


other Offices Notes in 
of Issue, circulation. 


6,36,760 

4,81,780 

59,42,870 

1,96,660 

12,10,660 

77,760 

2,42,930 

12,420 

6,86,410 

24,00,630 

1,89,250 


6,10,74,000! 
1,00,15,7601 
4,98,36,150 
36,59,800; 
69,33,880. 
12,26,790 
5,62,900 
3,66,590 ! 
15,48,690* 
44,94,390; 
10,99,0401 


Si Ivor 
Coin 
Reserve. 


Rs. ; Re. 

I 

1,44,31,666 78,08,468 

47,73,816 

1,86,90,337 1,23,11,634 
16,89,769 ... ! 

49,93,683 
11,08,781 
6,14,561' 

1,75,111; 

5,61,518 

41,13,704! 

6,49,160j 


Gold Reserve in j 
Bullion Government 1 Total 

Reserve. Securities, j Reserve. 


2,75,11,631! 4,98,24,280 
k 17,28,404, 66,02,220 

1^5,35,209, 6,34,87,080 
^(U18,291 27)98,060 


27m037 76,93,720 


l,M| 

1,00,0m 

1,00,0591 

5,47,902f 

27,00,106) 


12,08,840 
0,14,020 
^2,75,170 

6W60 


1,19)86)100 13,08,11,380 6,14,92,106, 2,01,20,022 72,496 6,91,26,767! 13,08,1 


Silver received and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1871. 


Madras. • 



Bullion or Coin rocoived 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 

Coinod and 
ex amined 
during tho 

Bullion or Coin received 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
during the 
mou tli v ill ti¬ 

Bullion or Coin recoivod 
dnring the month va¬ 
lued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
dnring the 

Govt. 

Merchants, 

month valu¬ 
ed in Rupees. 

* Govt. 

Merchants. 

ed in Rupees. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

edin Rupees- 

July...f.. . 

2,497 

16,832 



• • • 

... 

... 

46,973 


August. 

83,651 

62 






19,267 


September . 

October . 

12,489 

25,938 






73,092 

27,736 

80,319 


November . 


13,19,754 



... 



10,94,183 


December . 

1,887 j 

16,62,128 

7,71,167 





23,02,785 



Cash .Balances in the Government Treasuries in India, 1870-71, contrasted with previous Years. 
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PRICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.—JANUARY 1872—SEERS (2jj lbs.) PER RUPEE 


BENGAL. 

(Sic*, the ttople food.) 


Rice, Wheat. \ 


PUNJAB. 

(Wheat and Joaree, the ataplet ). 


Rice. Wheat. I Joaree I Bqjta. 


Bprdwan Division. 


Orissa 


Dacca „ 

Patna .. 

Shaugalfohh ,, 
SONTHAL PEBGtnrifAH. 

Pbebidbkct Division. 


Burdwan 
Banroorah ... 
.Beerbhoom .. 
Hooghly 
Howrah.. .. 

Miilnaporo .. 
Bnlaaoro 

Cuttack. 

Pooree .. .. 

‘Durrung 
Goal parali .. 
Kamroop .. 
iLuckimporo .. 
Nowgong 
flccbsnugor .. 
i Dacca .. .. 

Baekor gunge 
Fnrrecdpore 
Mvinonaing.. 
Sjlbet .. .. 

Cachin' .. .. 


Seers. ^Rupee,, Delhi Division. 


Hisbab 


Chota Nagtobe ,, 


Patna. 

.. 24* j 


Gva. 

23 

24 

iChuiupnrun .. .. 

84 

23 

Sirnin. 

22 

20* 

Shnliabnd •• 

24 ; 

22 

Tirhoot . 

23 1 

21 

.Bhaugulporo 

.. 306-10, 

27i 

iMonglivr .. .. 

.. 27 I 

S 1 

^umenh .. .. 

.. 20 ! 

27 

Oodda . 

i 


Nva Doomkuh .. 

.. »» : 

10 

J Rajmehal . 

. .' .30 

32 

jDooghur 

20 I 

21 

Calcutta 

.. 1 


Nuddc.a.. .. .. 

I 


!JCSNOl0 . 

2.H 1 

1.3 

21 Porgunimha .. 

.. 211 j 

10 

jRn.jHhii.hyc .. 

273-101 

21 0-10 

'Bognilt .. .. 

33} I 

16* 

, D 11111 pore .. .. 

36 1 

171 

,.Mu1dah. 

, 3<> , 

28 

Momhcdabad 

.. 28 

23 

1 1 ’ul mti. 

.. 2.1 

20 

Jlmigporo . 

.. 231 MO 

18 

|Lohiudiigga 

.., 20 1 

14 

1 11 a/.n red mgli 

.. ! 21 ! 

20 

iMimiibhooin . .. 

32 1 

10 

iSingblionm .. .. 

..! 30 i 

18 i 

U’hittngoiig . .1 


m ! 

Balloon h 

.. 1 2.1 ! 

■ 

Tipperah .. .. 

... 201 ; 

15 


NORTH WEBTERN PROVINCES. 
(Wheat and Joaree, the eta/ile food.) 


Rice. ; Wheat. , Joarte. \ 


Meerut Division 


Kukaon , 
Rohilxvnd , 


Agra 


Jhansib 


Bbvabbs 


Aikiii 


Delira Dlioon 
snlmrnnporc 
Moi a u flhrnugger 

Meerut. 

Pool uudMhuhur 
K million .. 

Gurhwiil .. ., 

Bijiumr .. 

Momdnbnd .. 
Bndnon .. 

Biivei i i. 
Shujijchimpnrc 
Terai Pergunnnha 

Mufti n. 

i Agra .. 
jFurruckabad 
jMynpoonc .. 

lEtnwata. 

'Etah . 

.Jftloun. 

Jhnnsio . ... 

Lulhitpoce .. 

Caw np ore 
Fmtehporc ... 

Bin da 
Allnliidi.nl 
Huiiii’pvpoio 
Join 111< iro .. .. 

Onvuekpore. 

Bustee. 

Azmigurh .. 
( Mirzapore .. 

'Bermres. 

Ghnzeepore. 

Ajmere .. ., .. 


OUDII. 
(Wheat and Joaree, li 


Luoenow Division 


Sbstapoob , 


Ftrabad 


Rot Barbii.lt 



Fyzalmd 
Barnieh .. 
Grondn.li .. 

jlloy Bareilly 
,SMltanpoor . 
Pcrtabgbur. 


22 

23 

1.3 

20 

22 

20 

34 

< 

10 

i 10 

1 

23 

i 

27 

21 

I 

i M 

21 

1 

1 

s 28 

17 

| *1 

22 

! 20 

Wheat. 

Joaree. 

1 

19 

22 

20 

31 

33 

20 

20 

24 


2 3 

20 


Amballa 


JULl.lNDHCn. 


Amritsab. 


Ladobb, 


^Mooltan . 


Delhi .. .. 


Gurgaon .. .. 

.. \ • 

'Kurnal .. 

.. ) 

Hlsaar .. 


IRohlnk .. .. 

.. \ 10 , 

Sima .. 

•V j 

'Ainbulla .. .. 


T.udianul).. „ 

.. > 0 

Jsimla .. .. 


Jullundhur .. 

.. •) 

Hosluarpoit) 

.. \ 13 

Kangni .. 

.. ) 


^1 - Khan. 


Peshawar. 


Anint^ar .. 

Heal koto .. 
Ciurdnsporo 
! Lahore .. 
Feiiwscpore 
Oujevnnwidla 
.Raxxul Pmdi 
,J hoi uni ,, 
'Oujcuit 
jShiilipurc .. 
Mooltim .. 
Jlmng 
.Montgomery 
Mozulfbrunggur 
Deem I. Khan 
Deem O. Khan 
Bunnoo 
jPeshawar . 
j^nllilt 
y.uru 


CENTRAL PRO 
(lVhiftt ami Jane ft 


food.) 


Nagpore 
Bhundara 
Chanda 
Wnrdah ... 
Bain ghat 
Jublmlpore 
Smignr 
Dmnoh .. 
MuuAht 
sconce .. 
Ikiitool 

.Honhungnbad 
Chmdw lira 
Nurmngporo 
Nininr 


Rice. 


10 


Bajra. I 


JcnDrironx. 


Nekhudda. 


ClI UTTRFRG HUB- 


UrritR CtOtiaxbrt. 


Chi)Ml DlbTKICTS. 


SnuiniiiiN Section. 
WestCantrb. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
(Hire, Bajra , and Jan nr, the uta/de 
Nohthi hn Dixirion. Ahrurdiihml .. 

Kmra,. 

Surat.. 

Tnnimh 

SulTHEBN DltihioN- Poonnh ., 
Ahmcdimggnr 
Kulladghco .. 
RutniigheiTy 
Aplgimm .. 
l/liai war .. 
.Uuttarn,. ., 
Ci*’wnr .. 

Sindh Kurrachoo .. 

Ilyderabml .. 
Sukkur . 


JO 

23 

26 

; is 

22 

20 

1 

19 

23 

22 

23 

HO 

25 

! 20 

20 

22 

19 

22 

21 

1 18 

26 

22 

; »' 

25 

24 

| 22 

31 

20 

i 

15 

21 

21 

Wheat, j 

Joarte. 


i 

10 ! 

i 

22 

I 

k. 87 1 

32 

8 

V 


S 

* 


k 

8 

1 


Kneporo .. .. ,,j 

) ' 


Melaapore ... . i 

.Muubulporo .. . , 

} " 

37 

seromlm . .| 

7 

11 

)R A S 

aaretj fhe ufajtle food. 

Ricf. 

Joaree . 

.(in mum . 

246 


1 Vi Align patam 

311 

100 

(lodnvcry . 

104 

107 

iK mtuii 

272 

180 

Nelloia 

23.3 

133 

Cuddnpah 

204 

157 

Hellary 

2 S 6 

131 

Knnmol . ^ 

344 

164 

.MadriiK m 

200 

! 184 

Nortli Arc# . 

221 ; 

114 

Smith Ai cot 

207 ; 

01 

Taiijora 

221 1 

124 

( Ti U'liiiKjpoly . . 

232 , 

127 

'Madura . 

315 | 

140 

|Tiimevell.v 

340 

152 

Coiinbai/jre .. ., 

201 

137 : 

NdlglicirlrH . 

427 1 

213 ! 

ISnlcm . 

243 | 

no ; 

'South Cfuinra .. 

272 

... ! 

Malabar ... 

300 1 

... 1 


I 


| Rice. | 


Hs. 4 
3 * 

3* 

H 

‘3* 

:< 

3 

s 


I £ 


1 Jovree. j 

| Rh.2* I 
21 


3 J | So 

I 


4 ! i 


1* : 


Abakan. 


Prou 


Trnabsbbim 


BURMAH 
(Rice, the tfaplc.) 

;Ariiknn , 


| Rue 


[Rmnrce 
'Sandoway 
.Northern Arakan 


Rangoon 
, Rnsscin ., . 


] 

iMyanoung . 
Pi oinc ,. . 


\ 

1 

.Tounghoo 
Amherst . 

Tavoy ... • 


J 

) 

Mergui ., # 



Shcvcgj-een . 


) 


};■ 


2 7 0 


£ 

U 


I 

A* 

& 
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NKW BANK OF BOMBA V, Limited, 

Capital Km. 1,00,00,000. diviukd into 20,000 Smut:* of Rs. 5U0 hack. 
FIRST ISSUE ro.olKJ SH AIIE.'' OF Its 600 EACH 1U 5n,oo,0')0 PAID UP. 
JEIESEUVED ISSUE 10,000 SHARKS OF Rs. .>lHl EACH, ON' WHICH Rh. 100 
* PER SHARE HAVE REEN PAID. 


Director*. 


A J. Mm imNAM>. E-n., (<if Sir (.’buries 

Forivs A 

CU'TONO V IlKNUV. 

R. VAl.KNTlM*. RK1I>, Eaq., fof Messrs. 
Finlay, St ott A Co.) 


Ri>sii vvv M\nock.ii:k Eh<[. 

AlIMKItltlloV HunilllillOY, Es<i 
Kkvsowjkh Nmk, Esq. 

E. D. summon, K»'i 


KKHfTH UK TOUT. 

TiiK Directors lx*g to submit to the Proprietors the Audited Accounts ol tlm 
for tht* Half-Year endi*d :tls»t Dtxvmber lust 

e was a fair and steady employ incut for money during the six months. nu^ 
from Mils circumstance, |*artly from exceptional causes, the Funds of the Unf IL 


Cr. 


Its. a. p. 


By Government Securities. . ... 

„ Fixed Loans oti Government securities, Bullion, 

and Merchandise.,. 

„ Cash Credits do. do. da 

„ Overdrawn Current Accounts. 

„ Rills discounted und purchased. 

,, Balances with Corn«|Mmdenta. 

„ Freehold promises situated In 
Klphinatouc Circle, Rom bay, 
and Furniture therein iit 

cost price. Ms. 450,ontt o (» 

„ Do. do. at Oomraw nttisi, ut 

Cost price. 5,864 0 0 

„ Do. do. Ahmednbnd . 9,150 1 :* 8 


Its. a. p 
42,97,738 0 0 

17,64,287 8 2 
84,07,510 10 2 
39,889 0 11 
87,74^86 4 4 
880,783 8 2 


, Furniture ar the different 
Brunches at cost price .... 


4,65,004 lit H 
20,453 4 (I 


- ; -4,01,458 

Less written off. 65,000 


partly from 

have U-Cii well employ 


d. 


„ Stum)*?... 

Stationery value on hp^'j/. 

„ Adjusting acc^yL^ £ Jg intx-i 

I 

lUent I 


Viirrrfent'l 


Tlie Government Securities held l>\ the Bank Iiiim* Invii brought down uM| .oes 
arket mines. The whole of the Five js>r cent. Paw in the 


conv^a iou of that 


under the ruling marke 

Bank’s hands was sold, alter due consideration, prior to the 
Loan. 

The result of the working, inclusive of Hu* sum brought for' ^nt. half-year, is a 
net profit of Rs. and out of this amount tlu*^ ctors, in accordance 

with, and ns limited hy the Articles of Association. \y+ .uvlarcd an ml mtrnm 
dividend at the rule of five |ior rent. |icr annum. Tli- u |,sorh Rs. I.jo.imo, aud 
leave a balance of Rs. ■j.7»i, , »3ii-5-»l to Ik* carried r<jj:i^ r '~ r 

The unadjusted oveniues .it the glose of tyr ut-yeur amounted to Rs 
full prolisiou has las iinmdc for them. 

'Die Directors are pleased to he fl ’ , le> |r ® plaint the Shareholders that the Right 
non’ble the Viceroy aud Gmcriiuril .eial-ln-Ciiuuell. with the eoiihcnt of His 
Onuwthe Seeretnrvnt State, has nov* jl ,|„, r i sc d the Right Hon blo theGovernor-in- 
Council of Itomhiiy to pass an Act* jRa-or point ion for the New Rank of Boinbav, in 
the same form as the \ot for ivi*| h„. [t, in k of Bengal. The Art is in course 

of preparation, and after nppiM | fi v Government. shall Ik* submitted to a Siiecini 
Meeting of the Shareholder^ Ctf 

iff* Is annexed 


♦i.lMMi, and 


The Report of the A in" 

.* « 

/ 


By order of the Board of Director-., 

M. BALFOUR. 

Svretury and Treasurer. 


AUDITORS’ KKI’ORT 

FOR TI^K HALF-YEAR ENDED RNt DECEMBER 1871. 


7 |.K following is our Report of the Audit of the Bank’s Book- and Aeeounts for 
dQ lialf-yeiir end«xl the .'tilth of Dcsvmhor H7J. 

*Vc have com part'd the Soeurltli'x deposited with the Rank and in the Treasury 
<*r safe custody, with the Bank Registers, and have found them correct. 

Wc have a No found the Government Niviuitles and Sjicne tirloiigiiig to tin* Bank 
in order, and of the value stilted in the Aeeounts. * 

Wc have carefully examined the Securities held liy the Bank against Fixed Loans 
and Cash Credits, consisting of Government Paper, Guaranteed Railway Shares, 
And floods, and have found'them In order. 

We have countisl the Cush nnd Curretiev Notes at tlie Head Otllee; their amount 
is norn'ctly stated In the Balance Sheet 

The Cash. Rills. Cash Credits, Flxisl Loans. s vc., at I lie Brunches, an* vouched for 
by then respective Vgent*, whose Shipment- wc have evamuied. and they are 
correctly stated m the Bulunee sheet. 

We have compared the Geuenil Lslger llalunecs witli fho-e ni the Balance Sheet, 
and liave found them to agr«s\ 

We have also examined (ho Stock Lislgei-s, the Munich Ledgers, and Security 
Ijrilgers, the Bnlan«x>s in which we found correct and in a.. with flic State¬ 

ment lu the Mniniiei* Sheet 

We alsoQx:imlne<l the Overdraft Veeoiinf, and are pwfiM'tlv suli-dUxl with the 
result, 'l’he Property against these A.vomits m ihe Bank’s |Kisst^sIoii svnh to us 
ample. 

The Atwtraet of the Balance :-»hcet pre|>aifd for pnhlieation id correct, and'the 
Prollt aud Loss Ah^tract shows the aetinil ri**ult ol the half-year's oivriitions. 

(Signed) THOMAS LIDliKTTKIL } 

„ BYHAMJ KK rURSKT.I KK OHAXDKK, | A,,llltor '- 

Btwnhuy. 18th January IK72. 


STATKMKNT OF AFFA1JIS on :Ust Dec. 1871. 

Dr. 

ToCai'M’Mi- Rs. a. p. Rs. n. p. 

1 o.ooo Shares of Rs. 600 each 

palduu..'>0,00,000 0 0 

10.000 Share< of lU 500. on 
w hirh Rs. 1 'Mi shan> hn ve 

hmi fiaUlvp. lo.oo.ooo o o 

--- 60,00,000 0 0 

„ Reserve Fund . 500,000 0 0 

„ Current lk>p^its n t Read Office anil Branches. 07,07,756 11 8 

m Fixed do. do. do. 16,67,114 7 6 

„ Government do., TrviiMiiryGciiernl Balance .2,50,71.010 13 10 

i» „ Do. do. Brunches. 16,81,085 18 6 

„ Bank Post Bills Outstanding. 31,277 4 11 

„ Othpr Liahiiitles . 4,26,250 10 6 

„ Balance of Profit and Low Account . 4,26,986 0 6 


1U. 4,50,12,282 2 1 


interest due the 'Bunk 
^ .ns, Ca-sli C'nsllts, und on 
Irlties, also amount hy dm ern- 
for conducting Public JX*ht Office, 
Tr<*asur\ and fla\ing r s Bunk, less rebate 

Interest, Discount, uiul Exeluuige . 

Cash and Gurreney Notei A Bullion at Head Office 
and Branches’.; . 


7,827 13 
2,471 10 


of 


72,140 0 10 
3,13,83,443 14 7 

Rs. 4,66,12,282 2 11 


ABSTRACT OF PROFIT AND LOSS ON 
December 1871. 

Dr. 

Rs. a, p. 

To Salaries ut Head Office . 80,473 13 0 

„ Auditors'Foci... 1,000 0 0 

„ Direct ora’ Fees. 8,385 0 0 

„ Ileut, Taxes, and Insurance. 5,627 13 1 

„ Miscellaneous Charges, including cost of transit of 

Specie .... 28,009 15 5 

„ Salaries at. Branches . 55,506 7 11 

„ other Charges at BrauclicM, Including cost of 

transit of Sjxvle.«. 14,418 8 8 

„ Brokerage Account . .... 

„ Interest paid at Heal Office and Brunchm . .... 

„ Amount earriisl to Cre<ht of Stationery Account. 

„ Net Prollt to 21st December 1871. 


31ST 


Rs. a. p. 


1.19,396 12 3 


69,925 0 
5,864 6 
56,805 12 
10,000 0 
4,06,443 11 


Rti. 6,68,425 9 4 

Cr. 

Rs. a. p. 

By Interest received,at Hefc Offioc ami Branches. 2,44,274 1 9 

„ Exchange Do. do. do. 2,18,807 4 10 

,, Commission Do. do. do. 48,595 3 8 

Discount Do. do. do. 33,766 7 6 

„ Interest on Government Securities . 1,20,263 14 8 

„ Profit on Bullion operations . 2.719 8 11 


R.s. 6,68,425 9 4 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FROM 1st July to 
31 «t December 1871. 

x Rh. m, p. 

To Div idem! for Half-Year ended 30th Juno 1871 . 1,80,000 0 0 

Amount applied in reduction of Premises and Furniture Account., 15,000 0 0 

Amount curried to ereiiit. of Reserve Fund . 85,000 0 0 

Balance at credit of this Account. 4,20,936 6 0 


Rn. 7,00,936 5 6 


Rh. a. p. 

By Balance of this amount on 1st July 1871. 3,00,492 10 2 

„ Net Profit for Half Year ending 31st Deoembcr 1871 . 4,06,443 11 4 


Rh, 7,00,936 5 6 


Examined and 



A. J. MACDONALD. 

Ch F. HENRY, 

R. TALBNTIXro REID, 
KESSOWJBE EAIK. 

B. D. BASSOON, 
AHMEDBHOY tfUBIBBHOY, 


. Directora. 
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rpHE INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited.) 

Rbotsteukd under Act X. of 1806. 

Head Office— MEERUT. 

DIRECTORS. 

1 Caaagcr, Bank of Upper Indue, (Limited ) 

. Manager, Aflahabiid Bank • 

. „ Muttoorte Saving^ Bank 

Late&enl Manager, Delhi «<• London Bank 
Manager, Simla Bank Corporation 

„ Uncovenanted Seri ice Bank 
. Bamtter-at-Ian . 


Chairman, W. MaLeavy, Esq. . 
C J Collins, Esq. 

R. R Doan, Esq. . 

W Hobson, Esq. 

J C Parry, Esq. 

F Pstorson, Kao 
C W. Stowell. Ei 
F. Warner, Es 
bheikb Ellahee 


Esq. 


MEDICAL ADVISER. 

William Motr, Esq , M 1)., Civil Burgeon, Meerut. 

SECRETARY. 

D L me aster, Esq. 

ACENTS. 


£ Hdl, B liman, A Co , Calcutta, 

was formed towards tlio end of 1809, 


ion in India w us to 
isos ns hn\ o 


This Cowl 

substantial patronage from the public 

Ike ob/eet for whu h it was established with a full 
soemo the Indian public against a repetition of sntll 
iccontly lieim sustained by the collapse ol teituin Assumi? ^ 
where the ontuo nuinagamuit ol thosi institutions was luenU 
SttHtite— To ensum nliso^iito *cainLv, the funds >f tho company ni 
inverted only m Government mduuiIioh I lie company is strictly prohibited 
fiom making nth Alices on house oi linded property or n steaks, slum's or 
obligati us of any comp my whatever, though such ftdvuuus uio usually 
extnnsivih made by other \ssurin(oi nnpanics 

Polu i, s nro grained lor w hole life citlu r v ith or w ithont pai tiapahon in the 
piolits of the company act 01 ding to the stale of premium seleitcd by the us 
Mined Policies aro also grunted lor short terms from one to ton ytrns at 
moderate rutts 

I he Piojmtul Foim is simple in its terms nxul tho condition* or the 
p Attic* aie liberal, nil unuectuary rcatnctivn* haunq l> en remain J 

1 he ratet qf pujuuim aie made os modeluto os is consistent with complete 
teem ity ol the assured 

Adiantnje* of itumiancr — It socmosby ft small monthly, qumtulv, lmlf yenilv 
(i voirly saving n pi omsiou for widows and cluldicn. It, ull nils opp« i tunny of 
making a settlement piioi to lunmngo It enables persons to linse money on 
life mioiirtts. Il seeun s muuis of money contingent on nmtits i onmig ot oge. It 
enubles iti biers in event ot death to sitistv tin ir i i editors thus m tvinjf-tliu hot 
i voih pioporty fiom < InunH and siiitiu s l’lom loss 
A^uiauco in ft sound company is tin supenor to connexion with a Pension 
I und. lor m the lath i case il the nomineo dits ull t ontribiitions me h 1 h iti d and 
the subscriber loses the Iwmcttt ot ull lie hus paid, nhuui^ in the tusi ii a polity 
it still i nsures ami intiy be made uva datote for any ot lie i piu pose 
I ims ot Proposal, tablesa>f XMHBBid all l\i?Hiti mh unntion liny bo 
obm ned by loiloi or ou applicaTionRb M|Htftho Agents or to the bu ictui y. 

ANNUAL PRKM'ILMH 

lit juued for an assurance ol Us 1 ,*XK» for th# tv hole lain of life. 


§c 

! 

Civilians 


Military 

AND N UAL 

< 

^ Without ProAtfV 

With Profits. 

Without Proflts 

With rioius. 

1 . ait 


Rs 

As. 

Rs. 

As 

Rs 

As. 

Rs As 

20 

a 

0 

35 

13 

86 

11 

I 9) h 

to 

J7 

9 

42 

U 

41 

11 

J.7 7 


40 

13 

63 

•8 

’ 60 

16 

c _ 67 11 

Ml 

Cl 

4 

09 

Id 

@f 

7 i 

M 71 6 

0 ) 

89 

0 1 

103 

0 

0® 

0 1 

™ 0 


Meant, 12th November IsTO. 




pniKNIX FI|E OFFKX&—Eg^ABLISHKl > IN 1782 

The onpfirt vni c of this company's transaction wlfll the public may bp judged 
ft mu tho fact tint since Its commencement il has‘been able to piy u oooooo/ 
sti i ling us losst s Utah t insured risks, and without aainglo call on Us pi t>p£ctois 
wnose liability is unlimited. 

Tho undorsignod are ttuthnjFisod to issue policies m Bombay vnd tue Mofnsml 
at the tariff rates of all the old established company, which aro us low ,ut the nature 
of the risks enn justify. 

The rate a on bungalows in the Mofussil, and residences, offices, ntnl gndnwim in 
Elphinstono Lin le.lMgh been lately much reduoed. PaitlculniM on ipiiluiition 
at the Agent v ofhce.^w A. C. BJII( L A t o. p 

No. 0, Rampart Row, Bombay, 1870. 


Agents. 


T 


H E 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIRE AND LIFE. 

HEAD OFFICE .- Queen Insurance Liverpool. 

CA P1TAL .—(£3,000,000) Two Millions. 

Tnateet.^Bli Th o ma s Edwards Moss, Bart., Ctynstopher Bushel 1 , Esq and 
, Bdwardltyttlh, Esq. 

Dumm 

Chairman— 

' Deputy CAtewmaw—R. T~ 

John Bateson, Esq, 1 

John Bingham, Lsq * 

T Rid gw a; Bridaon, Esq. 

William Fgrbm, Esq. 

Andrew Galbmlwblisq. 
iharltoartt HaU,Ehq. 

a. 

Actuary and ( 

\Sub-Manc - 
Bank ere - 


as those. „ 
this Cqmpanjf 


A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND^IRE 
■U ASSURANCE COMPANY. w 


ESTABUSNID AM. 


jm 


id has nlieady lecoivod 


CHIEF 0FFIC|C: 

Bartholomew Lane, Bank, London, E. Q* 

mOAMM OS* 39SflL3BOVSOSR« 

PsssinKirr—Sir Moses Monteflore, 11 art., F.R S. 

JampR Alexander, Esq (Alexander, Fletcher ft Go ) ^ 

Chat leu treorgu liainutt, Kscj. (linrut it, Hoare, ilanburj% and Lloyd) 

Geoigu llonry liiimctt. Esq. UI yin p ton Park 
Jnmes hlotcher. Esq (Alexander, Fletcher ft Co) 

William Gladstone, Eaq (Thomson, Itoiiui ft Go). 

Right Hon George Joachim Guschon, M. P. 

Faumel Gnrnov, T sq 

James lleLrne, Esq , (Director of the Provinc lal Bank of Ireland)- 
Hir Lurtis Miranda Lampson, Unit 
Bftinpson Lucas, Estj (Lucas, Miiholls ft (’o) 

Elliott Mncnaghtcn, Esq., (Memlar ol the Indian Comic il) 

Thomas Mastertnaai, Esq (Direitni ot the Hank of England) 

Joseph Miivir MunUfioro, (Diroitoi of the Pi >\ mcuvl Batik of II eland) 
fiir Anthony Do {toUisc hilcl, Bari, Now Court 
Bui on Lxuu l Nathan I)o Rothschild M P 
Thomas Chailts Smith, Ebq Oxloid Hquiuo, Uydo Park., 

AW3B2®Q>&S b 

Lout Richuid Giosvenor, M. P. 

Hugh Pol in hniith, I sq 
Richaid Iluaie, Keq 

FIRE RISKS 

of an oligllJTD%|^Tvcter are accepted at minunun cun out rates 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The non-pftrticipnh^U^tos of premium lor European lives resident in India 
have been very umUMinljj jMduceu, mid the undermentinned Agent* nre aafho¬ 
used to docido upon ProigKTII^Iimittcd, to lnauu Policies, and to settle claims 
The Jtn^Mtosci v e Fund is ovor 


NINETY-FOUR 


OF RUPEES 


^10 jmid-up capital ami the 1 .re 
sum nssuitd undtrthe Uoin- 
guarautec of .1 subsc rd»e<i 


wliifh is irrespective of and in additi ^ 

RuHijrvo Fund) lamg ubont Jd jair c ouP 
piiuv s Life Pula its, and besides this theil 
in pi Lil ui not Icks than 

FIVE CRORES OF Rl _ 

body of wealthy P 10 - 

_a., apply to 

ri^Bm.ton ft ( o , 

Agents foi the Pic^HMuy of Bombay. 


coupled with the personal responsibility of n nui 
jirictors. I or dulailed IhuspeiUises, Forms ol Proja 


QUUKCH OF ENGLAND ASSURANCE INS^UJTJON. 

KhTAIII THI11 D lft 10. 

Dinpowcicd by spcci il Act of Parliament 1 ft 6 Vic , Cqv. XCII. 

< il’ITAL— Ono Million btorlmg 
I.ifo Ansar wiccs of every description gtanted l£r 

Bet iring prov mum 1 omblucd w itli I,lfe AHsur ince. 
lice Poliaes Is «ucd whuli can uevor ul together lapse through nonpaymcS 
uf Premium 

N > extra churgo for na p msugo 
Itodoi tiori to Luropcaa mtii without Veihcd ex imln ition. 
l'romimn any bo paiikanniiully, half yearly, quin torly, or monthly, os denned. 
Pamec am 1 Armeaina iun msuicd. 

Foi dot uli d Pronj)^ tuH, ftt , apply to 

REMINGTON ft Co., Agents. 

Bombnv, 12th .Tilly 187<k 

L IYKltrOOL, LONDON AND (SLOBE INSURANCE 

I'OMPANY. 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited 

Capital £2,QO0,iHjO Ar cumulated k unds £3,301,005 

Brtemtr I wetted Fund*. 

Fir 0 Premiums jCflWHlfl Capital £ 301,76J 

Lito Piemiums .. .. „ 250 0W Life Reservo .. „ 1,873,OJO 

Interest ..ltU.C'lO Eoseive Fund .. . „ 971,110 

Undivided Proflt, 


M8.J 



£ 1 210,615 


£3 *ni put 


Fire Department. 

Policies of Insnmnco against Aro 11 pm dwelling houses anil other lmihlmgs 
111 both the European and N itivc ]>mts of tbo Island of Bombay, are issued bv 
tho undm signed on behalf of the company. 

I ho ration pin ka built bungulows situated out-sido tho Fort of Bombay, or 
in uii 1 p irt ol tho Bombay Presidency, is now reduced to (0) six aunus jar ant. 
pa annum 

Life Department. 

Tin* Company oflbrs the nAvnntngo ot Fixed Bonuses aernnng after five yours 
annual pA\ incut ol pi emiiim, iiuronting/ nt on proflts. Poliaes are indisputable 
film live yevrs Claims uro payable thirty days after admission. Anmbtiis 
are giantod ou vorv fuvoi.tbfc terms Tho mulerMigiiod will issue Policies ou 
bvhalf of tho Company 

Agonts in Bombay—HITt It I K RTKU \ R T ft Co 
Agents in Calcutta -GILLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT ft Co. 

XTORTH BRITISH AND MKIIPANTILK INSURANCE 
-N (’OMR A NY. 

Incorporated by Boyal Cbtriei and Special Acte of Pat hament . 


Paid up Capital 
Fire Reserve Fund 
Fire Premium Reserve 


tn jfcf^rtheMn%rmfttion and pari 
1 Wg Fire and Lifalp«brJbiCH%apply to. 

^ Bombay, 1st January 18715* 


..£260,000 
207,163 10 10 
130,611 16 1 

-436,080 S II 


Total AccamulAtod Funds 2,831,119 Is II 

Amp qn) Income from Fu 0 , Life and Investments. KOI ,801 12 9 
Agents In Bombay, 

W. NICOt & Co. 
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r£HIE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COM PAN V. (Limited.) 

Registered Capita l- One Million Sterling. 

Puirl-np Capital . £ 100,000 

KoHorvod Fund . £ 40,000 

Head Office— MELBOURNE. 

Tb« underaignori having been appointed Agents, are prepared to grant Policies 
by Marino Inauruuru. 


Bombay, IPth June 


N Wadia.Soih Jt, Co. 


GEORGE VV. WHEATLEY* Co., 

Established 1830. 

ARMY, BANKING, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENTS. 

Offices loNnmr f Leadenhal! Hi. 

uyic0» . .. I.ondojt | :3il 8t w 

,, Bombay. 20 Bassoon's Buildings. 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE- 

TUi 

Aumt D«pabtmint.~M ilitary, Regimental,and Moan Iudentsof all kindsptr ^ 
ly and economically oxocutud. jt 

BANciva Da»Aatn*BT.~ Pay, AllownnreH, and dividends drawn, anr ^nit- 
t-nncea and invraiment# effected upon favoM, 1 terms. 
JnLorcst allowed on Curiont an woll as .""JJU Deposit 
accounts. V 1 

Oaniiu DimraiirT ■ Indent# for goods of every tli- »uon executed. The 
lJf>ruli«y Agency iindertnkofcui it indents of nil kinHn, 
and exeoutcM finnugh the^'pirn-oii flu mho all oiders lor 
European or Auicricnn 

y. Ft.—Constituents are rmonded that hop**™ A \Hle, and frequently expense are 

Mi'id by inshmctiOHS being vnuh-Jutl i-niX ,.,,0* tn (hr flint instant e. Win re a 

margin ts intended to he given, its luiuktf-Xni'd b< stated. 

Transit DnrABTMBNT -Tir* C.\j/ ];>pk>:^ uuik-rinke# the f..nvintmg 

ol giyrP ,Ml 1 I i , l pm eels by llie t,un-ki st,, mifcHt, uud most 
ci "nA 1,1 l|d routes throughout Iudm, Europe, and tho 
Wo fInn 1 


Ebtablibhed IN 1820. 

p. pAZAi\ys 8j po., 

Incorporated with fShoarwood fr Co., 

CABINET MAKERS. UPHOLSTERERS. BILLIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS- 

By Apvointmkict to 

His Excellency the Viceroy, Governor-General of India, 

AMD TO 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 

CALCUTTA. 


"Fecial agencies. 


(ifoiioi \V. Wiis* 
Dig Lit him. - ( j 

lliltiards (l>- j 
Ilfneral >y * 
Jinhet \t<y 
Hard iff 
1 


i_; 1 

* A Co. urc Sole Agonts ui Western Iinl a for the follow 


lnk y 

.hr 


ey 


/m, Ph nk ii hi, 
mr/ravhic Presses .. . 
pfcnmr r'nffimes 
Hat huu ry. Saw Mills, J 
/to v JV. rdtes . 

PnuPiMi; Presses 
Type ' 

Si km ng Maehtncs 
Shoe Thread . 

Watches .... 
f fines 


AmiOTT ,k Nirnoi t, 
Svvit WllH'NU A Co 
. 1> No noi.Nuv A Co 

lUl’Hi .loSf S 

Sum k n i, A I’nw vrds 
II \HHLMO\ A < 'll 
Kom \ > A 1»* \ i \ 

M * I>IM > A Son 
M vi i i in .Mm [mitii.d, 
.1 UK Mn v A W,\ r R 1 N M 
■ S I U L WilKMMVIiU'o, 

Aiim Mdiui.r, 

Hors i > MIN A Co Cl! 

V A .1 L'iooinm 
J. Wi in 

Ul.l tl 'IDK.VIi X Co 
Dk NT A ( V> 

Tniwi N 1 iui. A Hni.nl 
ti rANiiiiino i: A Tlhxrh 


Birmingham 
Lull'll iT) 

. London 
Btuuaiglmm 

Ll ill'll in 

1 ■ udoii A B>ruim.?hmn- 

f. ndon 
I j ...don 

I I.'IU 

. London 
L' -nilim 
! ,i if ii Ion 
Loudon 
hi fjfrdnu 
. London 
London 
London 
. I nuikfort. 
liundon. 


LAZARUS & Co., while tbqpking then’ numerous 
constituent a for tho solid support extended to the® Firm ginoe 
lBZ'T, attribute their huqsSss to the following maxima which coiitmue to guide 
their business Iransp "7n», viz:— 

(luotj/ h with unadulterated materials. 

jg.10 8 ?us trustworthy Workmen. 

(BP? v ’ >rm Scale of Charges. 

Strict and competent Supervision- 

NElW ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 

Thera are a few Hjiecinl feature# in connection with the expensively executed 
Catalogue, In winch C. 1.. A Co. would «hk thar miudltucnta' uttontiun 
1. Tho unrest and most tteaani dcmpim only find aplocuin Urn volume. Many of 
thoao it should tie miuitloiit d, n preMriiL im oiigmal rehult ; tjiatis to 

Buy, they lia\o l'fiii ( IhImthIi d \v,)li spci-ml rilirenee to the hoUHv.liold 
'■etpimuuenln of Hum coniitfy In working tn Hum end, U'fereiicc hus been 
).:id to Mi<- Fiiii ht nmdolh of the flint L'ubmut Mimiifacturei'S of Europe. All 
lluil was recherche m hl,\ le. or chaste, m putlein, has Lien taken ndvan- 
tnge of in tilt* production "f C I.. A Co.'s speciul rleseina for Iudm, t.iif ho dim- 
dnalH, lio\M ver, being cninliini'd with othois which C. L. & Co.'h loii^ c*x- 
perunev hus tdiowu to be ol ihe utmowt impoii.mce The^-e it m scaicely 
neewHin v to deiml , .id it tiiiij ho ol.servoil, hh ii gon<*ral principle, m moili- 
f\ Uig hruno di fngiwto Hull Jinliun i ivpmvTncnU, Mint HUhatantiuIity hIioiiUI 
lioi or bo HucnlutMl lo u l uo bli nder oh.r.'mee, ami this principle >ibh Im*cu 
f-reaiinv ki-pt in vjuiv. Indeed, m the nmimf.icruro ot Calmiet Wine m India 
iIhsih n pi.me eoiiHidoiiifion, as climatic effects, nut, to Hiicuk of other 
fuanciiR, Iim% c a most nunkod .ictmu in dulcimrating such articles. Tt 
Tciii:i:ns i hi I \ Lo add, thiveloie, llmt, while nil that, is i IiiihLo, tuBtcinl, and 
elegant hnx Inch ficcl> appropriated from tho HourcoH Indicated in tho pm. 
duct ii ui ot i'. I„ A todi signs, jM|rd h«H been had, at, tho Borne time, to 
the ri quiiementH of KncngiU JHam|jtottMltiftldy . ajudiciou# blending of 
both, 111 fact, turn been iinueiM^Pfea^U D. L A'Co» humbly believe, bus 

C L. A fo. h i\ i had eiu h urtkp of thoir stock i.liotographcd. Tins diagrams 
li Ivc hi cii cfii'i ,u cd nt r* evpcnm in KiigtBjul Iu>m these phote- 

gi.ipliH, and npic.-ent, tUWefore, each at tide with artistic fidelity. 

PRICES. 

C L. uud Co. arc-due to the necessity that exists in these altered times for 
icu mi oral i|« pi ices. 'I'lu-supplying, however, of tt rc liable article is tho 

lir^r couMiluruttou w ith u reapeotable aud old established firm. Hegutd bomg 
hud to thia, and also to the faotthat Q- L. & Co. wairmit cvciy artu lo lh.it ibsucs 
to i iieir irmuuf.ictoi y ; they ckn CO^fit^ntly Htato that Llicir charges icprcHcnl 


Sebjot parcels of Watches, Jewellery, Ac., »m now on hand, fonsignments o, 
chtiitvj Wines, 1’rmLiiig 1 ’icmbch, and inks, i'nnling i'npcr, Sowing Muuhmcs, 
Ac , oro daily expected. 

Bombay, 1st August ly70. J L. MADDEN, Agent. 

THE EXHIBITION ENHUSIT LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVER, iluuhle-lioUouuul, rn^inc-turniHl hunting 
case*, of medium .si<:e, mid with it lirat-clads full i»late Lever 

movt'Uieut. 


mil> n slender nuiigm of proftt' 


IT TO Mi 

UT 


fJonseipieut on tlia 
lately had liom pui" 
Billiard 'rubles re-CM 
the Tables to (-'alcuttM 
occnsiomug ’tnnch men 
ot Cushions on their not 
Tat. c. tho accurate li 




uctuul cost of production 

D BILLIARD CLUBS. 

Burmah, Ceylon, and 
"Straits. v 


that C. LAZARU9 A Co. have 
luco ft'om Calcutta, to have thoir 
ri , 'a new prlBcl])lo, and as sending 
_ IJjb attended With great delay, thereby 
r i. A Co. liavo been mduced to keep a stock 
i-ttlways on hand, which can bo fitted to any 
width of tho slate.'- bed only boing required. 


■a 

£ 

2 

s 

CA 

& 



C3 

W 

o 


Up-country Mcssos and Clubs can, bythn# scouring a spurs sot of Cushions, 
ensuie tlie constant uso of tho Tuble— a dosidonttiun CjjlE. and (Jo. are satisfied 
they wull uot be slow to appreciate, aa, tho incon^mffinco hitherto felt by tho 
Tab Jo l v mg unavailable for play during such timO'OS the old Cushions are undor 
repair. Las been a<luiittediy very great. \ ** 

BILLIARD AND* I^OOL B^tSo 

Bdlmt d cloths. Cues, Billiard and Pool Marking boards, Tips, Chalks, and every 
rcquisita fur tho Billiard Table. ^Uliordipuflhions renovated. Billiard Tablo 
ruptured and r.-cushioned on their nt <r prlnoiple, thereby making an old Table 
us good as now. " 

B. B B „ 

In accordance-writh their established practice Of Introduoin#rnovelties to the 
Indian public, C. Lazabus A Co. haw ploas^pj^ announcifig that they have 


Hindu arrangements to supply the 
by importing the popular B. B. B. 
one Table the three favourite 
iiiuyud, thus 


HAMILTON 


Bogs to state that for some years past, their endeavour has been to introduce 
to their OoTwUtuuuts a good, rolmiile, F.uglish Silver Watch, nta refllly umderatp' 
prieo Owing to recent valuable improvements in the Watch-maker’s art, m 
which the aid of machinery has boon or wight to bear with marvellous succoll, 
ttoev aronow euabled to offbr the above Watch, which they guarantee to be A. 
tirely English-made throughout, at tlu* hitherto unpreetdentud price or Bs. tt) 
cash, and the same Watch in Gold Euguio-tumed hiuihzig esse, at R». 160 cash. 
NOTE—Our new Illustrated Watch Pamphlet can he had free An upplicatbn, 

Ordor. re.nwtMly HAMII.TOS A C«„ 

Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

Jewollera and Silversmiths in ordinary to Tils Excellency Earl Mayo, x. r. 

8, Old Court House Btroet, Calcutta. 


fam ily rnniinatViraii 
. i thaton the 

ilAB 2 >, BattUX aad BAOAnu.«inay be 
'amusements^ ooncen Crated on a single 
Anticipating that tho demand for t£esw& * 
Md to supply them on very fl&Vonrabla 
to famish tho beit and most approved 
lOtmsistent with excellfit^rhf quality 


ureffir^JMdia ono 
own premises a 
patronised in 
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OVERLAND ROUTE. 

mHE Peninsular and .Oriental Company book passengers and 

-*• receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers T" 

▲den . 


Suez 

Brindisi.. 

Malta . 

Gibraltar . 

Southampton. 

Gallo . 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Penan# . 

Sm#ajH>ro . 

Batavia. 

Ilun# Kong . 

Shnngfcui. 

Japan 

Kin# Ocoi go's Bound 
Mulhmiruo 
Sydney 


From Bombay every Mon of 
Alaxiigun. 


Jnun 


Tucsilnv.tl ;‘.'.('til JumiHiy , littli, 27th Febru- 
ury . 12Lh, 20th MiulIi ; Oih, ii-ted A pul. 


) Tuesday, the nth Kcbrnai.i, 12 lL March, Uth 
"■J April and Oth Mu\ . 

Cargo'rnn aim ln> 1 looked through t*i Trieste. Odessa, Naples, V mice, Genoa. 
Barcelona, Hiivn', London, Liverpool, and Now Yuik. 

A considerable redm-tion has been made m the rat os of pas-iigo money. Pol- 
further purtieulurs apply to 

GEORGE P. 11ENIIY, 

Bombay, .Tannnrv 1S7J. Siipcimtenilcnt. 

- 4- - 

AUSTRIAN LLCFUD'S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 

MONTHLY CINE or STEAMER# BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, ma SUEZ CANAL. 

T HE Company-intends to despatch every lmmtli ;i Steamer 
from TRIESTE to - BOMBAY, and 'vice vers'i. The Stoann-i-> 
“ AlMs” and “ SPHINX’' have only limited accommodation lui .i mu. ill num¬ 
ber of Passengers. The rates for Cabin l’assengcis pit hide fund and fable mo, 
transit through Egypt, and free coin c.vancc of 3 c u t. of Luggage. P<»: baggage 
in osccsrt £4 pc-r ton in charged. 

The “ SPHINX," 1, VH» tons, will bo dcspnlched from Hoi ohm on or about 
the 1 <>tii FEBRUARY, and the “M1NE1IYA, * 3,124 tM 
ini u MARCH. 


or about the 


To Trieste 
To Port Said . 
To Sue/, . ... 
To Aden. 


mi “An**.” 

’ AND ‘ Sl 


Cabin. 

Ikiek n 

uli fu*xl. 

,..£») 

JJ 

V.I |» 


. ... „ 

lt-IJ 

.2.S 

, .. „ 

13-7 

.1« 

7-13 

1 3,1U | tolls, 

4 ti) 11. !’, 

V) 111. ll ll.l 


i l>.«to 


excellent accommodation fora largo number of Passengers, nml cai-iu, 
and u Stewardess, will lcavo Bombay on or about the I'*tu M AKf’H. 

RATES OF PASaAGE PER*’* MINERVA.” 

1st Class. 2nd Class. Deck.# 

To Trieste .AtfO 0 . £.« 0 JM'.» «> 

To Port Said . 37 0 . 23 0 H « 

To Sue/-. 3d 0 . 22 0 l.i 7 

Children under 3 years of age, Funs; above 3 and under in years, Ham.* Fark. 
Cargo taken for Trieste, Venice, Constantinople,Odessa, Aden, Egypt., England 
ind the Continent generally. 


Tliore in also a weekly service by Mall Steamers totween Alexandria nml 
tiff rmtr, in conjunction with tho P. & O. Co.'s mail steamer to and from Sue/.. Tho 
Austrian Lloyd 1 * mail steamers lenvo Alexandria direct for Trieste immediately 
ifter the arrival of the Bombay and Calcutta Mails from Suez. The distance 1 »etwe«-i i 
hlexiiiulria and Trieste is 2*wimilos shorter than that between Alexmuli m and ,M:n- 
leilles, nn<l tho voyage to Trieste is much more agreeable, it being a coasting 
.rip, full of variety of beautiful scenery from tho Island of Camlm to the 
jort of IVicsto. Tho passage occupies only 4i to 5 days, and the Company’s 
best steamers are employed on this lino, which aro built expressly for tins ser¬ 
vice, with especial regard to the accommodation and comfort of passengers, and 
lave each an experienced surgeon onboard. At Trieste tho traveller to Eng- 
ond lias ftn extensive Choice orpicturesque and interesting routes, occupying 
rom three days six hours to live (lays to Loudon, at an expense varying hum 
E7 to £13. 

Passengers by the P. & O. Co.’s steamers to Sues can have their bHggnge r**r- 
rvarded by that Company’s steamer* from Alexandria to Southampton, at si 
•hfti go of 10s. per cwt. for the regulated allowance oC *Owt« and of 80s. per cwt . 
br excess weight (both exotusivoaaf Tragait through Bgytit), to which the 
lustrum Lloyd's Agent at Suez wflfnUi 
Tho uuder*igne«l grant® also ppea* 
lle.xnndm and Trieste, and for the r 

.PASSENGER KA50EB from A&E 

Fiasx Clam m• r>I i;|l 

m Class, fiM 

ter head, r > 1 

Personal Bag^e^dlowed free 1 1st Claw SOOT 1*%, U& 130 lbs., over- 

^Railvray T^Ckets^from SUEZ to ALlBXANIKRIA^ wttk ill tbs privileges of 
MMsangers by the P. A O. Co.,—Fixer Clash, £“; Bicqw OttH. £2; CuLsxxir 
wer 3 and under 10 years at Hals Faux. Free Baggftgii 1st Class, 3 cwt, 2nd 
Hass 200 lbs- overweight, 7s. per cwt* 

For f ather particulars, an£ror freight and passage apply to th# Agency of the 
Austrian Uoyd'B Steam Nnvlgntion Company* 

A. C> tiUMPERT, 

Bombay, 12, Medows Street, 10th January 1872 Manager. I 



i plying between 
Alexandria. 


TO TRIESTE. 

Mm, .. 

aatitan 3adult mem- 
4 * 00 x 11 Cut, £7-io 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

I TALIAN STEAM NAV [CATION COMPANY of Messrs. 
It. UU BATTING A Co., GENOA. 


Tin: REGULAR STEAMERS 1,KA\ K 

GENOA nM( , BOMBAY 

On the 2Hh, on the 1st 

oj'tack month. 

PASSENGER RATES, 

^JM LLSIVE OF ALL TRANSIT FEES T1IROVtill THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Aden . 

£2‘! . . 

. £1.V 


. . £4 ^ 

But-/. . 

.. :»« 



. .. 8 

.Port Said, .. 

.. 3M .. 

. 24 


.. . 0 

hMcxmidnu. 

. 31) ... 

25 

■ 

.. . 0-10 

*^ssiiin. . 

. £>n ... 

. :u 


.. .. 14 

NJf|^ . . 

.. -VI ... 

.:n ! 

. 

.. . 11 

Loghdfl^^. .. . 
(tenon 

.. r>o .. 

.... 34 

. 1-4 

Li) . 

. 34 

03 

. H 

Miiisedlcs 
shipnuMit iLbOfti 

.. 

. 3.1 J 


. U-10. 


fun- 


Children under 3 years, rj-c^warhargo. Children not nbovo 10 jour', half 

NEXT HTKaS^^FROM BOMBAY 
TERblA” mi THUl.'SnfVkr FEBRUARY 1*72. 

“ INDIA” on FHIDAAtB^IARCU Ih72. 

Tho c\!iet hour of dcp:u ture vx ill bo flvcd un^j^^bwhed u duy or t>,\0 previous 


to siuling. 

Fur hand-book'* of information, rate-' of ft eight 1 

Vfl, 

Bombay, .Tariuavy 1S72. Agents, Rnbnttmo S 


t apply to 
^HT BIIOTIIBUS, 
kNavigation Company. 


STEAM COMMl'NICATCON WITH TTH^IALAHAR 
COAST, CEVliOiN, .MADRAS, AND CA^^TTA. 
rpHE Uriti.sh India Stvam Navigation Conijiau^^^kLinitctl), 
Under Con i k \ri w n h Governmen r, (lrspntcli titcamuH^^vbovo 
with MiuIh, Passengers, and C.-irgo, c\crv fourteen days. 

Tins loutc is the liiont. o\|icditi')ii-< and econoimcnl lor passengers 
trheiiy district., Bnngaloic nml Mudms, v\htj gnu land at Calicut for BeJ 
ami proceed li-nui tln-nco l>y rail. 

Passengers for Culciittii cun tuk i the sfimo routo, picking up tlio steamt^ 
Mndnm 


llombii.i, Jnmmry 1«70. 


W. NICOL & Co,, Agents. 


STIC AM COMMON ICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
CU’J.l-’, vi. I\ I HRACHJ3U. 

Inti i‘( hti ,i//< ,11/ Cnri/oniiit I J i, n<u .-s nt li,'»nor,i, fn and from Ttagdad, iri th thf 
Jin/dn'mc* and J'o/r, i Sfrum .Yacbtafott ( 

rpill*] llrit.ish TihIm Slv.tm N.iviontimi CompHiiy (Limited), 
Under Mail Govntu r wim Government, will donpntch a 
-tcninr -1 onj It dnyito tin- Pi km v\ Cii.F, toiielnng at K i kh vchkr, Guadub, 
Mi-.-* n, Bi n i)i K A ini is, Tung v, Bi .sum , F\o t AlAiioMr.» iit and ltnsHonAn. 
Bombay, Jiuuuiry 1S7<>. W. NICOL A Co., Agents. 

STEAM COMMON ICATION WITH KUR11ACHEE. • 
HE liritish Tmli.i St.-nm Navigation Company (Limited) 


T 


Uvnr.u M\il Coxi'tiAvr Mint Government, and in connection 
«ith the n i;ekly sen ice ftom Eng Jo ul, despatch a steamer to Kurruchuu every 
M >udii> at noun. 

Bombay, lsTd. IV, NICOL & Co., Agents. 

rrilE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 
Established 1825, 

WITH WHICH IH NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 

COLONIAL AND FOR ETON ASSURANCES. 

An iimalg.imntion having beon fuimod botween tho Standard J.'yft Ammranf? 
C <, and the- ('atnnnit Lift' Attain in* Company, tho business Of the UUltod 

* ..iniuuies will hem-cfui-th conducted under the title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

J'hp annual r- *-- nn<_ <*f tho Standard ‘ 'ompuuy ih now upwards of £»l*7t,tW>A, and 
i ho accumulated fund** amount to upwards of £3,fi00,0b<> sterling. Tho new 
i»'i-nie-*s traiiHiwto*l during the past year amounted to the large sura of 
in,375,tVO sterling, the corresponding premium amounting to CI.»,3.'J7 per annum. 

Mivh'mtf rut>« charged fur l esiduneo in th* 1 Colonies, India, and other places 
abroad. 

JsKtd Hnardt an*l yl«/r/Ki« * m India, arid in all the British Colonics where every 
facility will be afforded m thu transaction of business, and where premiums 
may lie received and claim" paid 

Immediate reduction of premium on return to Europe, or other tcmper&t® 
Climate, without, medical certificate. 

Profits divided overv flve years. 

Tho now Colonial and Foreign Prospectus may bo had on application at the 
chief offlees of tho Company, or to tho Agents at home or abroau. 

WILL. THUS. THOMSON, Manager and Actuary. 

D. CLUNIB fill EG OR, Colonial and Foreign Secretory. 

Bomtuy Board. 

H. Pi*ontis, Esq. I W. Nixon, Esq. 

A. B. Scoble, Esq. I A. E. Ashley, Esq. 

Agent* at Bombay. 

The London, Asiatic and American Company, (Limited). 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

I1i.au OmcE : 19 & 20, Corn hill, London. 

t'apitul fully subscribed. £2.500,000. 

Amount paid up. £250,000, • 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John 11oi t ht*»i>, Ewj., (Price and Hoiiitcad ) 

•TkUKUMH Coi.ML V, Esq , (.1 A J L'olmstu ) 

Alkki d Oui.i, Ksq , 0, Adel phi Tci nice, W. C. 

Nkiihuuii fiiiiniTHs, E“(| , Lee. K< nt 
Svml’KL UiNinv. Esq , (S.uuuel Hanson A. Sun ) 

Fii.DMin it W. litmus. Esq , iDimiii A, IIuitis.) 

Fkvjti is Ht< ks, Esq , (Tho runs A Fmnein Hicks.) 

John Hod f.sov, K«.»j , (limut, Hodgson A CV) 

F. L ihk worn n v, Esq , (Hunk <if New Zealand.) 
i’ll iHia h .1 I.K\i. Esq . (Leaf, Sous A Co.) 

Wiii.um Li- »hic, Esq , IT, Kustcbcnp, K. U. 

A .1. Mi'miii.i. t, Esq, M I*, 110, Wood SiEpef, and Xoii : 'j.ain. 

Hknkv W. Pi i'K, Esq , M J* , (Puck Brothers A <Jo ) 

\i.uv lioni ktsov, Esq , 20, (iriiftou Street., W. C. 

11. Coai'ki< Siarr, Esi( .London and Linzil. 

A11 vimihi Sim, Esq , (Chiirelnll A Sun ) 

Hi suv Tiiowrti, Esq., (Troiver A l.awson.) 

J inn P. Wood hois k, Esq., (*L C. A M. Woodhonsr ) 

INDIAN B RANCH—CALCUTTA. 

Xo. I, Him: S'-reht. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T \. \ i'caii, Es(i., (Messrs. A pear A Co ,) Mcrdmr.t. 
t■. M. Itr.u Ki m, Esq . Mei ehunt 

.1. Mi him v. Esq, (Mes-is. Krllleweil, IJulIei) A Co ,) ’ 

Tin* Hon'bln (r. C l‘u I , Gfllei.-iting .Tinlee ol the Ihtch Com 
C StNiuusoy, E-<q., (Mi“"i i. I’emei-t, S.wili'i -«,n and 1 
and Hegistinr ot Lhc Diocese ul Ciilcutt.i. 

A. Tii"i!M>iiwK, Es(|., (Messi*.. Atkinson, Tdlon A Ca„^aFf£vi h;uit. 



MEDICAL OFFICER 

J'u. N C. Mtr viMiiu, tl, Itn.Nsell Street. , 
du\ s 11<» 1 1 ".m• 

Hu. W. Pu miii, tieneiiil Hospitul. 


The ( 

Tl.e Clamored More 


irs 1*T) to 12 \ it-, S-uur* 
i to J ".M. 


r .oik «*i»r|.oration. 

^.Tank ol‘ lnum, London .u d I ' .t. 

iLICITORS. 

Messrs. Jitter.*, Snndci son, nml Upton. 

^flFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS compy ■ Vjlvmg a subscribed Capital of Two Millions anti a half 
burling, of y^. £j;,0,,j...) is paid up, effect h |l{y guarantees the Iblfilmcnt •>! 
its engiigomiy^ , x ith the As^med, w ho are entuely rehe\ed from the person.il 
. ual Otlb'es. The imporfjinee of these eom.idemtn*ns will lie 
:• who relloi t on the dniation nf Life Assumnee i«uurneis The 

f ^y.e-LU’o Department live kept perfect l> distinct limo those - f Ibcothu 
and lire invested in the. names of separate Trustees. Tt.e pinspect 
fM to the participating policy-holders is nuusnallv pood, :is the expenses 
T ,*no by thn Life Ilium h have been liimLoilVv h solutions embodn d m tho 
Settlement to a smiiH pet rentage on the Annual Preiuiuin Income, 
llrst life policy win* issued in May 1n62. On the 21st December JS70, tbo 
‘reinium Incomp, exclusivo of rc-nssurcd nsks, wiik upwards of 58.000/ 
11)to same date the Life Trust Funds/or the prunari/ security of life policies 
ilod 220,000/ bet up about sixty per cent , of the amount received upon whole 
/|io policies then m force, njbr firoiulnm for ullage ml. po/uicr, mid for the 
f •errnionnrif Bonuses diclarcd upon c.vistina • 

In addition to th> serun/y thus afforded t licit? me tho Genera! Inrrstm, of a nf tho 
’Company, which exceed SOO.OdO/, and the uncalled Capital *»f 2,2.»i\tNM>/. 
Four-filths of the entire profits of the Life Jhancli mo dt\ tsiblo among tho 
participating policy-holders. 



I", premium for the Aaaurinm of E-. 1,000. 


For the whole term of Life* 
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•mplct nf Bonus 

Jrclarid on Policies effected in 1063, at 

the Dilution of Prqflts, 

31»< December, 1807* 




I Yearly Hato of 

Age I 

Sum 

Bonus 

j Bonus per 

at entry, I 

Assured. 

Added. 

cent, on Sum 
> Assured. 


£. s. d 

£. s. d. 

”1 "" £. b.“ d. 

:<) 

1000 0 0 

100 0 0 

1 2 0 0 


1,000 0 0 

ior, 0 0 

2 2 5 

U) 

1 1 iXK) 0 0 

106 0 0 

*2 2 a 

GO 

| J, 000 0 0 1 

110 0 0 

1 2 4 0 



SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

I ’Kiina are received in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly instalments, 
Medicid fees are paid by the company. 

Claims nre puiil roc month niter satisfactory proof of death, 
faxes unruled at Indian rates (not ln?iug sea-faring iiersuns) arc permitted to 
reside m any part of the world in tunc or poaco 
Tho office i** n comparatively young one (drat policy issued in 1802), and ii» 
ther-fun ft<t from old I mini ttira. 

ft pusi-e.-ses a very largo eapitaj,’f Ac teholr of which it fully tuhtcrlUJ. 

Its lmestmcnts nri* all of a fir*f-rln»« character. 

The life funds are allojycd to accumulate tn «/kci al truat for tho prmnity 
.-ecm ify i»f life policies. ^ 

The expenses of mumpPraent are guaranteed by the deed of settlement not to 

«’.((«•</ Ill pi I vi lit of U0K¥eiuiUM Iiifuiue . 

Tho London l/j 'SBTJa^ consisla ofjirat c!an» city merchant*, u ho lool‘ after tha 
ln:*iin-Hg fore all rhorthbltlenun the company, and nearly all of whom 

y 1 r *!•</ from the commence me nt. 

lory Bonn* dc-elarotl to policy-holders at tho declaration or profits up to 
Deecinbei 1SC7, 

The fu -t-elas.- iin'.itirjii winch the olllce holds at h iino, os thorn by the price of 
it* xhiiri h an the Loudon Stuck Jixchanye. 

Tho following Agents have lieen appointed in connection with the Life 
lVp.utnu.ut.— 

Uneovenanbsl Service Hank, 

(’ J. (’ooku, Esq., Bank of licngal. 

.. Messrs Bulloch Brothers m 

. W. Fi user, Esq , Bunk of Bengal. 

... J Almeida, Esq. 

. . 11 T. Balfour, Esq., Bunk of Bengal. 

N. K llain, Esq. 

Messrs, lb W Wheatley A Co. 

.. W. Nodi, Esq , Bank ol Bangui. 

Bunk of Upper India 
. . T Lucas A Co. 

.. -Messrs Bulloch Biothers. 

James IJogg, Em(. 

.. E. (\ Lamb, Esq 
Peireo, Leslie, A Co. 

W. M Alicll, A Co. 

Walter Adlard, Esq 
Delhi and London Bank Corporation. 

H H. Etci-ndalo, Escj, Bank of Bengal. 

Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

N. F. J'(»Rnsi', Es(|. 

Bazeujeo Furdoonjcc, Esq. 

C. Uiuham, Esu. 

... Hector (lunn, Esq , Agra Bank. 

.. J. D. Watters, Esq.. Bank of Bengal- 
W Dieknoii, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

.. W. A. N Lnngdon, Esq. 

., C L. O'Brien, Esq , Siccretaiy to the Local Board 
.. Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

. W. Adlard, Esq. 

.. Grecthnin and White. 

.. T Lucas A l'o. 

I’homas A Co. 

... Delhi and London Bunk. 

. T A. Clnrko, Esq 
, . Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

.. W- Eraser, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

P* H- !)■ de Dombal, Esq. 

Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

... H. Costley, Esq. 

.. E. G. Foley, Esq. 

.. .T. A. Withall, Esq. 

.. Simla Bank Corporation. 

.. United Bank of India. 

E Dulgleish, Esq. 

.. Simla Bank Corporation. 

.. United Bank of India. 

.. G roe thorn & White. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Fire Premium incomoof tho company, as at 3l*t December 1870, exceeded 

$127,000 

Fire Insurances are granted at favourable rates throughout Bengal, tho North- 
Wcflt ProvlncoB, and tho Punjab, on me rebuild : re, warehouses, screw-houses, 
mills, dwelling-houses, shipping, Ac. 

Bates for Tire Bisks in Calcutta. 


-hf m 

.Hinhaba f 

Akyuh 

fin tltporc 

Jit hnr fJinfru /.i.. 

lit nan* Tjiaii at a 

Jlnnynhne 
Bombay ,, 

Can >,poi* 

ltd to .. 

Ditto 

( hit fa,/any 
( hnii.jiaenn M . 

Ch imparnu Dirti utt 
Cochin 
('o< floada 
tin 1 Ilfl a , t 
Delhi 
Ditto . 

Diiaipon .. 

Dacca 
■ Thant . .. 

h -i c#* (. ny .. 

J ahm i .. .. 

Ditto 

J’.ki’om 

Ditto ... 

Madras .. 

M,, .Imam 

Mi im lL r 

Me rut 
Miriapt re 
Monyhyr 
Mu**ooric 
Xay pore . 

I'atnu 

Ditto 

I'nrntah ... 

■ Jinny oun 

Jtoh'ilhund Districts 
Si/lh> t 
Sn uijor .. 

S'm ill .. ,, 

Ditto .. 

THhoot .. 
rmballo. 

Ih’to 

. . 


Tie fchOTl rates will compare favourably with tho cicil rc.ut of ary other 
company transacting Ufa business in India. 




Per Hs- 

100 . 


The Buildups bcii.gl i<‘k or stone, built and tiled, 

5 

1 

1 

| 

db 

43 

i 

.1 1 i jfod with metal, slate, or chunam. 

1 

(3 

i 

« 

i 

i 


e-i 


N 



as. 

as. 

as* 

as* 

as* 

Plicate Dwelling Houses.. ,, ... ,, 

Shops nml WaieuouseB— 

4 

3 

2 

1ft 

1 

No hn/nrdous Goods or Trade 

8 

6 

4 

3ft 

2 

( Warranted thatau jnta\ 
Hu^ordn is Goods) or cotton in a loose state f from 
or Trado j be deposited in tbf build- f to 

10 

n 

5 

4 

1 

n 

king. ) 

12 

0 

0 

6 

3 

Bunded warohouse, no haeardons goods 

8 

6 

4 

9ft 

2 

Jutoand loose cotton.. ... ... ... 

rresses or screw-houses cotton or juto (warranted no 

10 

12 

8 

7 

4 

artificial light usod.l... ... ... ... ... 

Without such warranty. ,, ... 

20 

15 

10 

8 

s 

24 

18 

12 

9 

0 


Tho rates for Mofussil risks may be ascertained from the Manager. 

For List of Fire Agents vide advertisements In Engliekman and Piotiur. 

Claims settled without reference to England* 

Copies of the la»t Report and Balanoe Sheet of the company together with 
Forme of Proposals and all further Information, may be obtained by letter or on 
application at tho Calcutta Offloe between 10 and 6; or on Saturdays between 10 
ana 2. By order of the Directors of the Indian Branch, 

No* 1, Hare Street, 1 C. H. OGBOURNE, 

Calcutta, 31st March 1871. J Manager in India. 

Applications for Agencies will be received flrcaa influential Mofussil residents. 
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SETTLEMENT OF Bill. IiTNA, 


PROFITS ON CULTIVATION. 

According to the promise of our last issue, wo now proceed 
to notice the very able defence of Mr. Neale’s Settlement of Hhurt- 
nn f which appeared in a recent number of the Indian Observer, 
nnd in connection therewith, the letter upon “ Prices in the North- 
West Provinces” which appeared in our February's issue. In 
reviewing Mr. Neale’s Deport wc said Dial:— t 

“ Tho principle formally laid down for his (I lie Sell lemon I officer's.) 
guidance is that hois to assess tho land at half tlie rental or 50 per 
coni, of the net- assets, as it is technically called in the Settlement 
Itules.'* And again—“ The Settlement of Mr. Bird was framed upon 
tlio principle of taking 00 per cent, of the net prollls of cultivation. In 
1H54 tho Department was directed by Circular Order Io reduce tin- 
assessment, in all coses from 60 to 50 per cent.* But in recenl SHI le¬ 
mon t proceedings in the provinces, it seems to be tho rule to waive all 
close inquiry into tho profits of cultivation, and to assess tho land ut 
half the rental supposed to bo exacted by tho zemindar.” 

Our contemporary comments upon this statement as follows 

Whatever doubt may envelope the proceedings of other department*<, 
no uncertainty can exist regarding tho vales under which Settlement 
officers act. “ Directions for Settlement officers” and the Board's 
Circulars are explicit enough, mid easily to bo understood of the 
people. Everything that a Settlement, officer does or says is published 
in tho Revenue Reporter. And if the public is not compelled to read, 
slill it has to pay for printing tlyp lucubrations of every youngster 
attached to the Department. Let us turn then to tho Directum 1 1 
for St ttlenient Officers.” There we find the principle thus stuted — 
h It, is desirable that tho Government should not demand moro than 
t( two-thirds of what may be expected to be tho not produce to the 
“ proprietor during the period ot Settlement, leaving to tho proprietor 
“ one-third us his profits and to cover expenses of collection. Bv net 
“ produce is meant the surplus which the estate may yield after deduct- 
“ mg the expenses of cultivation, including tho profits of stock and 
“ wages of labour, mid this, in an estate held entirely by cultivating 
“ proprietors, will be the profit on their soer cultivation, but in an 
“ estate held by a non-cultivating proprietor, and leased out to cultivn- 
“ tors or Bssamees paying at a known rate, will be the gross rental.” 
Now this is the principle upon which the Settlement of Mr. Bird, that, j 
is, tho settlement now expiring, was made. Except in those more ruro 
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cases where tho estate is ©ntiroly cult ivoted by tlie proprietors them¬ 
selves. the net produce is defined to be tho * gross rental.' By tho 
H.ilmrimpore rules, the Govern incut share of the net product) was reduc¬ 
ed to one-hulf ; but the definition of the net produce was not Louohed. 

It is therefore a mistake to suppose that the principle of Mr. Bird’s Settle¬ 
ment was in any way different from (hat now acted on. Wo have only 
to read the old Settlement, reports to sec that the attention of Settlement 
H officers was directed to tho discovery of the rent quite ns much then ns 
BLit is now. There is therefore no ground for accusing tho Department 
^ depart uro from mi established principle. 

SDb general reader will probably find it difficult to discover 
nnj^krenco between this account of the rule under which the 
Sctllemon^ficer acts, and our own version of it above. But there 
is a real differ^fijic tween them at bottom, and we are glad that 
the Observe? lius sh^harly taken our meaning. Thus he adds :— 

Tt is open to anynnoJj^flM” that the not produce ought nol to b« 
taken as equivalent to the jjf^j^'ontal. Wo ought, it may be urged, 
to make searching inquiries produce ot land und the cost, ol 

cul^vution ; and to found our usscs^hU, nol on what the land does 
p»y, but on what it ought in our pay. This is Mr. Knight’s 

l'pon the whole that w Mr. Knight's We complain that 

in these North-West Settlement procccdiiq^^hcre has been too 
Mllle exact enquiry into tlie profits of cultivatm^kund too great 
a readiness to accept the statements of the zenM||r upon the 
subject., and to regard the rentals which he levies or l uV * efl 

as identical with, the same thing as, the net profits of o^ftyition. 
It may be quite true as tlie Observer says :— That “ it wot^wvkc 
“ years of enquiry, and a long series of experiments to arrnAat 
“ anything like an accurate knowledge of the average profiu flfc 
“ cultivation," but our eon temporary seems to forget that oOH 
contention has all along been that this enquiry ought; long since to l 
havo been made. # The very Settlement rule which he quotes \ 
(Mr. Bird's) presupposes that, such an enquiry has been made, and 
that neither the zemindar's statements upon the point, nor his 
ivnl mil, but two-thirds of what may be expected to be the net 
produce," should lie taken. We complain that the rulo has been 
set aside, and that it is practically mado to run thus :— 

ll is desirable that Government should not demand moro than tVo- 
thirds (now one-half) of tho rental which the zemindar levies. 

We complain that, practically, this rule hits determimed the 
assessments, mid that it is /io^hunrinciplc that oiujht to deter¬ 
mine them. Tho Observer secn^To repudiate tho original rule 
as impossible, lie says :— 

It is clear lbat, if by any process we could ascertain exactly what tho 
cultivator makes, wo could pitch our assessment bo us to loavo him just 
sufficient to pay him for his labour and expenditure. All tbo rest might, 
bo swept into tho coffers of tho Stale. But in order to do this, wo 
inust, to uso tho Economist's phrase, ‘ make short, work with theso 
zemindars’ rights,’ Wo must also swoop away n good deal of legisla- 
tion that, foolish people liaveat various Lillies boon at the {mins to make 
J‘<»r, the protection of the tenant. Every tenant must bo, so to spoak, 
whipped up to tho collar, and mado to tako his full sharo of tho 
draught. t 

Why, wo demand, must exact enquiry into tho profits of tho 
cultivator, be followed by anything of.the kind ? These ad cap- 
tuiuhun efforts to cast odium upon the course we recommend, arc. 
unworthy of the Observer. Wc have just as much consideration 
for the cultivator ns he himself has, and his constant efforts to 
excite popular passion against us for merely fulfilling our duty as 
a publicist, inspire us with a good deal of contempt, and some 
resentment. Sudh tactics are unworthy of a journal in the position 
of our contemporary, while they are constantly resorted to thereby. 

We say that exact enquiry ought to bo made into the profits of 
cultivation, when wo are accused of wishing to play the 
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opp"*‘.^or, mid t<i ex'or t the l'lut pi-* from tin* cultivator thnt 
we c in m if*, liinpiv. Mr. Hum.- <1 pirtm-nt will no dolibt 
institute tin* enquiry which wo dcm.md. uud we shall now 
shew the necessity of doing e«» from u m***nl memo. upon the profits 
of cultivation in the Cawnp nv district submittedwry lately by 
Mr. H d.sey to the Hard of R vena-*. 

Mr. II ilney's aec-mn* of th * profits of <-nlriration in the district 
it will b* s *en, h? we 1:0 on. n fut * i henw 1 s, .md on * hind 1 v Knows 
what to to a wnfi r w !io i isi,N that nearly nil cultivation is 
carried on at a lo'S, .md thif with w 'll urination for instance, no 
crop yi-’M< u pro it except bnh-y, and that a very small one. If 
we ure to accept Mr. N iN \ s coiicbisions, Injra and puree are 
never eullivMtt d at nM, but at a lo% of IN 1-11-1 per "ere in the 
one case, nml IN. l-d-8 m the other. Hurley end wheat under 
well irrigation can only be cu’tivati d at a los* of IN I-JJ o in the 
on3 case, and IN. 7-11 -0 per acre m the other. Hailey irrigated 
by 1 can il lift however yields a profit of IN. l-o-7 ])•■!? acre, but 
wheat irrior.it* d in the sum* wiv, n Io-m of IN. 2-i-O. In tie* ease_ 
of sugar-cane we nr.- told, that if d pi mb-ut upon • it her \\/*ccv 
irrigation or cam 1 lilt for its eu't n .I'ioii, tie re is a lo.-,-, in thyA^ 1 ^ 
Case of IN. 2-M-H per acre, all 1 in lie otle r td IN. ll-IVf .md 
that it is on’y wdier.- water is .dit mi ihle by canal th>>• ,lmt nnv 
profit is to be obtain dal all. Si it on lit - like tl- ''^'plainly r< fute 
themselves. They remold one of lh<- ^ ljt Ui b igtnun who 
insist* d that his lirui lost mom y upon ci ,ung tin y wold, and 
that il if il was not for the large hu^wts I'Mi, y d.d, the\ could not 
make it answer at aM." Mr. 11^4^; s st ■iiements are their own 
refutation we say, and tlmiu*' . n (lit on lus judgment ^imciaflV, 
and on his eonelusions ,un < - lb* gives us ihree m p.irate 

estimates, Ins own, Mr.^*>fnfl$i., end Sir R. Montg<>mi-iy\ of the 
cost of cultivating! mis ot l lie ( ! iiv\ upon- district, 

bajra, joxvar, l)iirh^ l -v.-mo,ir-eaU'‘, wh. at, and ginm. The rii.scr**-, 

pancies hetw^j r ihese ,-s| mi it.--, ire so l.n ge, that it is simply 
impossible jT hell* x e uu\ of them, lb-re is the account w hit li 
»f the net of eu’tn at mo uu acre of h,ijr a : - 


they aev/JC-j .‘.a/ gn e 

>itii t J ° 
itial 
Jo w' 


/ 


iitV 

111 ’ Sued 

tin* Ploiicdintf, Huwiiid. mi l 
le' manure 

Weed Ilgf. 

B rd ‘varniK 
Reaping 

T lr.Hlnngj and clean ng 
Rent 


R- a |. 


i ; 
t .. 

l i * 


U.‘»* (i‘J* • 

IN 1 


/i'll • / 
u a 1 -. 


IN 1 -’ 1 ! 1 !\ 


Tints wlii'o Mr. 11 umc allirms the Cost of cultivuliug an aero 
of buira to be IN. 12-Io-tl* So li. Montgomery makes it but 
IN. G-8-0. and Mr lie Is* y helh-v * s that both are wrong,and 1 hat the 
right amount is IN. ‘.M 1-1. They agree aluio-t a- little ab mt the 
produce per acre as about t he eo-d of cultix aline it, for while . 
Mr. IIlima declares it to In* 12\ ui.iumN, Mi. llaUey say.', with 
Sir Robert Montgomery, that it is only t» lnaiinds. The accounts 
agree in nothin* but the price at which the pram sells, which tliey 
all estimate at fit) seers per rupee. The net result of .the cultivation 
stands thus:— 


Hume. 

Sect .. Rs. 0 13 1 

Rio igfli i]*, moving, 
mi 1 m m urn ,. ,.340 

W . t ng .17 7 

B rd h ‘irnig .. ,, 1 a 3 

R ap lig „ 1 lo fl 

Ttir.islciig and cleaning,, nil 
KimiI.. .. .. 7 13 0 


Montgomery. 

Hilsey. 

H*. 1 M Rs. 

o a 0 

..300 

3 13 0 

,.480 

3 0 0 

„ nil ,, 

3 0 0 

„ ml ,, 

0 8 0 

,, ml „ 

1 3 0 

.. 10 8 0 

6 0 0 

Rn. 11) 8 0 Rs. 

16 0 0 

Rs. 19 10 8 Hi. 

15 5 4 


Let the reader observe the frightful discrepancies in this table in 
the one item of rent. While; Sir Robert Montgomery makes 
out that the average rent of Tdhree land in the Cawnpore district 
is IN. 10$ per acre, it i.s aprylts. 0 according to Mr. Halsey, and 
IN. 7-ld-0 according* ttfCfr. Iluine. I.s it really then impossible for 
our Settlement utfji ro i's tell us even at this day, what the average 
rental o v r n,Vs * 1 ^ 1S the North-West, within four Rupees 
look at the three estimates of the produce per 

ere.— 



Mr llume 
H i 11 Miintgumer\ . 

Mr Kills* > .. . 


12’ inaunds jKjr acre, 
14 

10 „ 



Hut joaree is largely grown for the sake of its straw, of which 
neither .Mr. Hume nor Sir R. Montgomery take any notice what¬ 
ever, while Mr ll.dsey, whose attention was prob ibly directed to 
the point, by our articles of last year, tells us that in addition to 
10 imiumls of grain, an acre of joaree yields on the average Rs. 2 
worth of straw, which, added to the eslimates of the two former 
gentlemen, would show the cultivation of joaree to be profitable; 
while Mr. Halsey, although including the amount in Am estimates, 
gives tin* imp i-sible result of an average loss p *r acre of 
Rs. \-:i-s on the cultivation. The estimates for the cultivation of 
gram ure as folloxvs . — 

Montgomery Jfaltey. 

Hi t 11 -. .. . Eh l S 0 

1‘lmiglmig, Hewing, mvl manure. ISO 

Be i(i rig .. all 

Tlini-limg iiinl rli-iinTiig .. .. nil 

Kent. -I li I 

Total mperiBoa . Ru 7 o 0 Rs. 16 14 0 

Murk the u.-toiuidingdiserepiiuey liens between the two estimates 
us to the cost of ploughing and manure. According to Sir R Mont¬ 
gomery, the average produce of gram in Oawnpore is D inuunds per 
lieu*, while Mr. Ilalsey declares it to be 12. The value of the 
straw** according to the former, is but IN. 1-4-0 per acre, while 
according to the latter, it is more than three times that amount, or 
IN. 1 p-r acre. Turning* from the dry crop cultivation of the 
district to the irrigated crops of barley, wheat, uud sugar-cane, we 
find ihe .same perplexing discrepancies marking them all. Irriga¬ 
tion is carried on extensively in the district, partly from wells, 
and partly bv canal lift, and by canal flow. It is necessary for the 
reader to 1 cep this distinctly in mind. Barley, wheat, and sugar- 
cune, are all staples of the district, and arc all irrigated partly by 
canal th w, partly by canal lift, and pirtly from wells. Let us 
take sug. r--‘ane irrigated by w’ell water first, and compare the 
three estimates:— 


Ah n I'Mr*. Su H M'>ri f ijiitnei v iTr, Halsey. 

Value of Produce . Rs !•> H rt Ks. s o o Ea. s o o 

Cost of cultuatuui 12 la a »? so u 11 4 

Trofit . Kb .( l. 1 11 Ks. 1 s i) 

. Its. 1 11 4 

With such estimates before us, it is impossible to arrixe at any 
conclusion wlnt-ver, but tint tle-y are marly all gui-ss-work from 
beginning to uel IVLr. Ifalsey'n figures •must, we think, be held to 
answer tliems-'Kes, as it i< i upos'.ililt' that one of the great 
staples of the district should be steadily cifitivatnl at a loss of 
Rs. 1-11-4 per acre, which n wliat lie ask-' us to believe. As 
these estimates have been drawn up by officers of distinction, 
and may bo useful for purposes of comparison to some of our 
readers, it may be as well for us to give Mr. Halseys account of 
the cultivation of ihe other stnpVs of the* di«triel recast in tho 
same shape as above. The estimates of the cost of cultivating 
louree are ns follows-—- 


Sugar Cane irriyated from Wells. 



Hume. 

Montgomery 

Hahey. 

BiW .. Rs. nil 

T’lmifflilng. sowing and 

Ks. 0 0 

0 

Rs. 6 0 0 

m muro 

0 0 4 

6 0 

0 

13 2 0 

Wcvd.il .. 

nil 

6 0 

0 

3 0 0 

Wrtt»-rnK , 

78 12 0 

12 0 

0 

41 4 0 

H-.ipn-f... 

18 6 0 

13 0 

0 

18 6 0 

R nt. 

7 110 

10 0 

0 

30 0 0 


Rs. 114 0 4 

Rd. 53 0 

0 

Rd. 100 12 0 


L'Ommcnt upon these discrepancies is needless, but let the 
reader observe the fact that while according to one estimate 
the average rent of an acre of cane-land in the North-West 
is but IN. 7-14-0, another makes it Rs. 10, and Mr. Ilalsey 
Rs. 20. With these figures before it, the Indian Observer itself 
will perhaps begin to see tho necessity of some attempt being made 
in Settlement proceedings in the North-West, to check the 
interested statements which are made concerning the rental of the 
zemindar by close enquiry into the profits of cultivation. And 
now with reference to the produce of this acre of cane the 
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estimates agree in nothing but the prite paid for it. They stand 
thus:— 


Mr. Hlime’s Estimate 
Hi r W. Monttfoiner> ‘s 
Mr. Hulsey'* 


„ 21 Muiiml* Ns. -iw 11 o 
... .w ,, ai, :•» 4 « 

... :»•» „ (fiy 77 10 0 


Thus According 1 to Mr. Humo, the rultivntion nf Migor-cnue 
# irrigated from wells in the district, entails a loss upon the cultiva¬ 
tor of Us. (>4-4-3 per acre ; Mr. Halsey makes out. the loss to be 
only Us. 23-1-8, av hile Sir Hubert Montgomery declares it to tiehl 
n protit of Us. 22-4-8. *Ts not all this % cry discreditable * I low 
can anv of our officers believe in cultivation with swell 
results as they shew, being curr\don at all Y In the case of Misrnr 
cultivated by canal ///if, they connLi the same conelu-ioii that it 
is carried on at a loss, but while V^Uiinm makes tlio loss to be 
IK 2J-14-3 per acre, Mr. Halsey dcclare^jfcjo be Us. 0-1.VO. The 
only profitable cultivation of cane in the di^|^ according to Mr. 
Ilalsev, arises in cases where the water ;s supj^^Lb^canal y/oe-, 
when* Mr. Hume still makes the, loss to be IK 1 
Mr. Ilalsev shew IK 12-1-2 protit. Here aga, moreover we. lm\J 
the same startling di^erepaneies, in the process, s by which thrv 
reach the, 1 -.' results :— 

C'ttic u'rijttf&l h>/ iVtmtl 

Mi Jfunu. Mr Hunt/. 

.. nil Ns it 0 a , 

1‘lmi^lnn^ .- .. It" 

AN i‘ciling . , 

Wiim-nitf 

ItiMpiug.. I s •> n , 14 '■ o 

Kent .. . „ 4 U O Jl o 0 


i) 0 1 

ml. 

:U o o 
is •; n 
; 11 o 


A .line ol l’r.xliK .■ 


Jfv 

It* 
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As it is impossible l'or us to de< id * which of these 
i*. the more reliable, we are obliged to ilismi*.*, hot Is, again i 
our astonishment at the discrepancies IntAvem then;, 
ingto Mr. Halsey, *u gar-cane i- a staple cultivation of t 
pore di-trict, mid \el according to .Mr. llnnie, not ail ; 
is grown, but at the following loss ;— 

Urnler well m ig.itmu.U C4 4 Cpr. 


\pj 


w <“11 m ig.it mu 
Canal lot. 
C'an.il H*»w 


C4 4 
24 1 I 

0 a 


Hr. Hdut‘‘. 

8e<*ct . Hs. a ] 0 

Ploughing, sowing, & inmiimrc . „ 0 A 1 

Weeding . nil. 

Watering . •• 4 a 

Heaping. „ 1 7 7 

Thrashing and cloumiig .. ml. 

Hont.. 8 0 0 


Hr. llulny. 

Its. 2 0 0 
„ 10 H 0 
„ 1 14 0 

„ 2 H 6 

„ 1110 
„ 6 15 0 

,.800 


I?B. 27 ft 2 


Hs. 35 11 


however, or nearly agree, us to the average pi’oduce being 10 or 
1 *>4 mauuds per acre, but while Mr. Ilumc takes no Account 
whatever of the #t/'trw, Mr. Ilalsev says it is worth, mid that 
it realizes, Hs. 3 per acre. Our readers will not have forgotten 
our remarks some months ago upon the fact, that no accouut was 
taken of the value of fodder in the Settlement Reports that had 
come under our notice. Our remarks were somewhat severely 
criticized nt the time, mid au effort made to show that fodder was 
really worth nothing in the North-West Provinces, while we have 
here Mr. llalsey—profiting we may fairly presume by our hint— 
discovering that tin* straw of wheat lands ulonc in his district 
realizes IK •> per acre. AVe commend this fact to tins Hoard of 
Hevemie at Allahalmd, and to our old opponent Mr. JClliot. - 
If all the wheat lauds of flic North-West Provinces yield 
IK 3 worth of nfrtttfi ]H*r acre, or oxen. half that value, 
what becomes of the assessment question. “ However, wo 
may as well sav frankly that A\e distrust Mr. Halsey's figures, 
not. from the least suspicion of bad faith in them, but that 
seems to us wanting in judgment, and’to be so thoroughly 
^er tlie influenee of foregone conclusions, as not to be able to 
ire A\itli patience and caution into the questions he would 
fnin <%mdate honestly. It is not worth while for us to givo 
the eslimuTJ^^if wheat cultivation under water from canal lift 
or fnnn wells.^S^ simpl\ notice therein again the following 
discrepancies :— 


smg 
\ee.ini- 
* Can li¬ 
re i.f it 


As we are entirely dependent up«m Mr. Ilalsev for these ,*-ti- 
mutes, the suspicion mm\oidably arises in our minds that lie must 
have unintentionally misrepresented Mr. 11 ume in-''.me Wav or 
other, for xvlm could believe in a staple cultivation carried 
on for 20 years ut*u lo^ of from 13s. to 128^. per acre ! Now what 
do these estimates prove, Imt the absolute necessity of that 4 exact 
enquiry’ into tin-profits of cultivation which the India a Obsira r 
would waive us away from, by telling us that it would tak^years 
to make it. Let it be so, we have u Aust estate in the land, 
an interest for all time therein, andean afford any number of years 
that may be required for the purpose. Let us now turn to the 
cultivation of wheat in the district, which also is irrigated 
in the three ways already ' described. Here again Mr. Halsey 
startles us Avith the statement, that although wheat, occupies irtor- 
than half the acreage under culti\alion, the cultixation is carried 
on at a heavy loss except where the land is irrigated by canal tJoa\ 
The grain cannot be cultivated without iriigation, while avo aie to 
understand that every acre of wheat irrigated by well water, in¬ 
volves the fanner in a loss of lis. 7-11-0 ; exery acre irrigated by 
canal lift, entails upon him a loss of Its. 2-4-0; and it is only 
where the wheat lands arc irrigated bv canal fiou' y that the cultiva¬ 
tor gets the tritling protit of IK 3-4-0 per acre. The two estimates 
in this last case compare thus :— 


The estimates, it will be seen, are totally irrcconcileable, agreeing 
in nothing but the rental, which we nro to understand averages 
Its. 8 per acre throughout the district. The two gentlemen agree 
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Ctt.st ol wafer. 

I»\ C.ili.il lilt 
„ Wells 


Ns. ir i;i 0 
j t lo o 


Mr. llaUt <j. 
Its. s I a 


to destroy tin* estimates 
Oilier Mr. Hume or Mr. 


Those dLerepaneies nro so yaSI 
altogether, for who is to decide 
llalsey js ri^hl Y 

The cultivation of barley only remains^^y>e dealt, where the 
diflereiiecs are as irrecoiieileable as ca er.^^^^vay of digres¬ 
sion for a moment, and to shew how iinrclinblcn^&lr. Halsey's 
slntemeiits throughout, avc notice that ill Appendixx^fchieli pro- 
fesM's to pive a. eomparative statement of the uv enige^|BWhico of 
Avheat. and bin-lev per acre, the belief has been imposed him 

that wheat welds a larger produce than barley! Mr. Tj |klsQv 
sftrelv knows that the* average produce of barley per 
evtrv where greater Ilian tlmt of wheat. Tlie fig-ures which liii^e. 
been imposed upon him, by his subordinates, avo suppose, lvveri 
tin* i.let. fan AJr. Halsey womb r that avo distrust his condii^ 
"ions generally 

To return hoAvev.r to the estimates before us, h;t us sen 
Avhnt they reveal as to the east of cultivating barley in CaAvnpom 
upon land watered from wells : — 
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AVe h;u e here tin* same story lvpeati d onco more, Avhilo tlio 
produce varies as follows 

Aeeonling t<» Mr. Ilmnc . 1 *>j nmumlH ix?r acre. 

,, ,, Sir It. Mum^ntiu-i v JS t> 

,, ,, .Mr. llalsey. IS ,, , f 

The produce is nriml by all alike at 23 seers per Hupee, but 

neither Mr. Hume nor Sir H. Alontgoinery allow anything for the 
steair, Avhile Mr. Hi^ey declares its value to be, as in the case of 
wheat, Its. “> per acre ; and the general result is, that while Air. 
Hmno declares the cultivation of barley to entail a loss upon 
the cultivator of Its. 4-12-1, and Air. Hume of Its. I-12-o, Sir 
K. Montgomery hIicavs n profit of Hs. 12-12-0 per acre thereon. 
We need not cany the story any further. Putting the dis¬ 
crepancies in these estimates aside altogether, Ave look upon 
them as made out upon a wrong principle from beginning to 
end. The profits of peasant farming are not to be ascertained in 
this way at nil. A\ hat do the ploughing, and the sowing, and the 
watering, and the reaping, autl the threshing all mean, in the main, 
but the peasant's own labour, and that of his family upon the little 
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holding. Tin* labour i- a fixed condition of I ho peasant life. He eats 
his bread in the Sweat of his brow, and the important ques¬ 
tion really is, what remains to the man after reimbursing all the 
money ontlny ho lias had to make upon the year’s ciiltivntimi, for 
the maintenance of himself nnd familv. According as that remain¬ 
der is {front or little, will the man be prosperous or the reverse, will 
bis cultivation be profitable or not. This money outlay con¬ 
sists .simply of seed, rent, water, and the interest upon and renewal 
of the m pi till stock he may have in his holding. These are, we 
sin, his real outlay. The other items mean his own labour, and 
if thev arc to be taken into account at all, would it not be wiser 
to estimate bis labour at so many rupees per month for the 
whole year, as though he were a day labourer. 

IMIK'KS IX TIIB NOimi-WKST. 

Am» now as to the course of prices in the Xorth-We-t. The 
correspondent, whose letter appeared in our i-.-ue of February, ap- 
peitdcd tiu ivto a statement of the prices prevailin'. 1- in several of 
the great cities of the Xorth-We-t from the commemcuu nt oj 
the century, and sent u- a diagram of their course which we 
iniahle at the moment to produce, fn-tend of going back so 
our corre.-pomlent carries ih, w e had lie it el* perhaps eoiUffi* our 
enquiries to the last o() years, dating from about tlu*yftfriod when, 
with the overthrow of the Piudarrecs and Mnjj£^as, settled and 



peaceful rule began to ptv\ail all o\er tln^.^’lineut. \Ye*hnvv 
frequently c\pro—ed our cuiiv i< lion, tlia^ ; 'course of price- was 
steadily downwards from 1*20 to the period of the Crimean 

war; that the direction was ver.-ed, nnd that the rise from 

that period ha.- Ix*eii contim^v* and unprecedented throughout 
the country. It i- ueecs-jg^ Viwvver to boar in mind that our 
remarks upon this -ubjij^P'iVd, in the lir-t in-taiie* 1 , almo-t ev- 
<lu.-ive reference t<>A*V--tern India ami the Central Pi<>\ inee-, 
where the phenom^iu have heen more striking I v apparent than 


othei 


apparent 

Taking however our corre-pondont’- 
ow n quotaJ^^t for I lie three market- oT Allaliahad. and 

Meenity/^b' grouping them in two period- of u-nr- each 

l***0 and |s.»| i,, |>,0), the average price- m period- 
id' fij^ 5 tears each, are we liml a.- follow - -; - 

ll/cf ft <(( . Vhduilnui^ ( yri intfs (</ o 
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Now the.-e market- may be fairlv taken to r piv.-eut the whole 
of the Xovth-West Prov inces. ami w luit d<> the quotations show, 
but that tin* price d‘ wheat 1m- ri-on continuously throuohout 
the whole of the last 20 veal*-, and that the price of grain in the 
last live year- of the period, wa- ju-t double what it was in tin* 
first five:— 


1 S.-.1 to is - ., 
Ito Is,"a 


AUtthaLn t, 

. at .-OT-. 
I «* „ 


A. t a 
aa •. ac 
i; 1 


Sbrntt. 
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Prices tluctuateil throughout the period a- the price of food ever 
does, according to the character of each harvest, but the tendency 
throughout was steadilv upwards, until at last the quotations are 
twice whnt they were at the commencement of the period. 
In other word-, the price of wheat doubled itself in the 20 rears 


18ol to 1*70. Whether the rise will be permanent or not, there 
is the fact, from our correspondent’s own figures, that corn rose 
100 per cent, in the prov inces during the 20 years I8o0 to 1870. 
Our correspondent, will himself admit this fuel, for it is lie liim- 
Bolf who adduces it. lie says however:— 

I bv no means deny, as you seem to infer, that there lias been a largo 
and permanent rise in prices, if you will look again at what l wrote, * 
y OU will boo that I estimated the permanent rise at no less than HO or 
Mo per cent., and that I attributed the greater part of it, as you do, 
to the fall in the value of stiver. My was not to prove that, 

prices had not risen, hut to show thatJ^TOorary causes had far more 
influence on their rise and fall Omn^yi‘commonly supposed. 

On the other hand, we thiidfjiere is room to believe from the 
steady tendency of the quWr Jshis, that he has (1) tmder-esli- 
mated the change that lujriakcn place in the value of money ; 
and (2) overlookedJflTte effect of the opening up the Pro¬ 
vinces to th e re .-t^ffTfrndia by the milwuv sv stem. Xo one of 
xiio future, hut that, there is a manifest tendency 

Settlement officers of the Xorth-AYest Provinces to imder-esti- 
nmte the permanent ri-e, we think there nm he no doubt. A 
Kegi-ter of prices in the (’awnporc di-trict for the last 2.0 year*, i- 
now liefore it.-, where we find tin* averages to bo: — 


HIM to 1 - 'til 
» I.--.M to I-lift 
HmI to H71 
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If We recast the average- lmwever, the price,*, for wheat from 
1*4* to 1*71 in this district were.— 


HH HVi 
Hii(i-H71 


:: I l* 
•21 a 


Heel’- f ll M" fi 11 [ H 1 


W c cannot -ay that vve ])Iace implicit reliance upon these sta¬ 
tistic-, as vve see evidences of carelessness therein, ami vet tin* 
Settlement officer, from whom we get them, is positive that there 
has 1)1*4*11 mi rise in prices in the last oO years. Let, him look at 
tin- aecoinpam ing diagram for which we are indebted to the eonv- 
-pomlent, whose letter vve have been noticing. Wlmt could show 
mon* dearly than tin- (lia-jram that from 1*20 tonbout !*:.(). 
price- were ,-teadilv falling in the North-W e.-t in spite of the 
severe famine ,,f |*:;t>, and that in the last twenty years the 
current, tisnsted Itv the famines of InII and 1*0!), Iuh set steadilv 
in the other ilireetion. I hat tIn* cau.-es while jiartlv ephemeral, 
are in a large mca-tire permanent, we think, there can be no doubt, 
and our correspondent somewhat exaggerate-, we think, the effects 
of the cyclical disturbance- In* speaks of. 

1 lie diagonal lines nevo-s tin* diagram have # bcen inserted bv 
our.-elves, lo shew more clearly tin* steady tendency of the 
movement iu each direction : downwards from 1*20 to l*o(), in 
s/nte of 1 lit* famine of l*:ii> ; upwards from l*ol to 1*70, bv tin* 
a—i-tunce of the dDiuglit in 1*01 and 1*00. Since this diagram 
was prepared, we have received Mr. Plovvdcn’s report upon prices 
and wage* in 'he Xorth-We-t. into which wt* have had time only 
to glance. It seem-however to corroborate fully the teaching- 
of the diagrani, ami we shall probably return to the subject in 
our next i—tie. 


A(;i:iri LTniAi. statjstic.s.—jiomjiw. 

W i: are indebted to Lt.-Colonel Merriinan, Actingf Miief Kiigineer 
for Irrigation in Bombay, for some very interesting statistics 
concerning the land and agriculture of tin* Western Prewdencv. 
I’Aclmling Siml from the account, the total area of the Presidency 
comprises 40,717,22!) acres, of which 11,000,01-4 acres, or about 
27 percent., is shown as bsmsen, but it is not known whether land 
kept for grazing purpose's is included in this. Excluding jngheer or 
alienated land, the area of cultivable land is made up as follows;— 

Cnltii.title, not culHwitnl . 12 'rt m*r cent 

Fallows of one year .. S’l ' 

Crops of one year;— 
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The proportion between the rubboe andklnmvef harvests is thiiM 
32 per cent of the former, to 08 of latter. In the Konlum, when* 
tlie heavy rain is confined to the monsoon months, the proportion 
of rubbee is very small. In Sliolapoor, where showers in October 
are generally to be relied on, tlm area of the rubbee is greater than 
that of khurrecf, and in Dlmrwar, on the borders of M\<*ure, the 
areas are nearly equal. Accompanying ( -olonol Merriman s m«*nio- 
randum,wc have a tablo showing the distribution of the chief crops 
in acres. The return ja^mt quite complete however, returns from 
Canara not being: obtabS^^^pie figures given in the table shew 
the following results:— 

Jowar and Bajree .. ■■ HI 9 per ivnt 

Cotton.. 

Wheat and Barley . .. fi 3 

Rice. . 

Oilseeds . .. ;< 2 

Pulse.. . . .. I v> 

Sugar. °2I 

Others. 

When comparing the land revenue of Bomb? 
other provinces, it is of importance to keep these figures in 17^ 
for there is certainly im other Presidency in lodi i, the pi- Mlu 
of which upon the whole F of so poor a chnract''r, jowar 
bajree occupying more than half the cultivated area of hind. 
Comparing the rubbee and khurreef crops of Bombay with those 
of other provinces, the figures are :— 

Itilliliir K ImiTcrl. 

Sind . . . 2*1 |i< r cent. 71 per rt-n* 

Punjab ..... •"•I i't 

Oudh .... M ,, >•' 

Central Provinces ... *7 y 

Bum buy. • ;i2 ^ 

Bombay and Sind would thus seem at first sight to have the 
poorest cultivation in the country, but the latter is enriched by 
tho immense extent of its irrigated urea. The percentage of land 
cultivated by means of irrigation therein, contrasts with that of 
other provinces as follows :— 

Sind ... ... .. ■ W ln-r cent 

Punjab .. .. .’U 

Mvitam .. .. .1» 

Oudh . . nearly *0 ,, 

Central Provinces . .. .. IS ,, 

Bombpy .2 1,, 

Upon the whole, it would seem certain, that (he produce of 
Western India is poorer than that of any other purl of India, a. fact 
that should bo kept in mind when dealing with the revenue 
which the land yields. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
remember that the price of produce is very much higher in 
Western India that in any other part, and that, nothing is easier 
for us than to he betrayed by hasty gene rali/.nl ions upon the 
subject, into error. Still another clement in the economic condi¬ 
tion of the country is the pressure of population upon tlie^dl, in 
which the. most striking discrepancies exist in the several provinces 
of India. The following table furnishes a comparison of the popu¬ 
lation, cultivated area, the fallows, and cultivable hut W cu!h- 
vatod lands of Bombay and several other provinces :— 

b“uUUaS! i <rH> 1 Z 

I | i | hi | mire niilr, 

sind . I f>o | 20 : 2'* j -js 

Punjab . 12 .. * :>s i ir>7 

Mysore. 20 a *17 l v* 

Oudh. ! 28 1 .1 67 . in 

Central Provinces .. 4S I »Vi I pin 

Bombay.: 13 ! S 7» I 12a 

_ _ i 

The cultivable waste of Bombay is thus almost nominal: indeed 
thero is no such waste except in Khandeish. On the other hand, 
the population is very sparse, 120 to the square mile, but this 
estimate includes the city of Bombay itself, if we are not 
mistaken, and the real pressure of the agricultural population does 
not probably exceed 70 or 80 per square mile. Bombay owes 
all its well-being to the great commercial cities which it con¬ 
tains, and the demand of those cities upon the produce of its 
fields it is, that makes the price of produce so abnormally high, and : 
the sale value of the land so large. The Indu Vruka*h y a few 
months ago, gave us the following acoount of the distribution of 
the bagayet, rice, and dry crop cultivation in the several districts 
of the Presidency:— 
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Total 

iifiv** :i, l‘*,M *, 

1821 1ili'S 

13j lacs. 

109 lues. 


These figures uiv taken from official returns and supply, wo are 
told, tin* most reliable statement that can be furnished on this 
important point. The dry crops are the backbone of the harvests 
of the country, the imputed land being hardly two per cent, of 
the cultivated urea. •The rice lands, excludingTunnah and Ratua- 
giri, where riee is the eulv staph*crop, also make but a poor figure. 
The statistics of <Lrv nop cultivation to u guest extent may bo 
tuKen to represent the cut in agricultural statistiis of tho cout^^. 
The distribution of crops throughout the country will bo seen from 
following sLitcmeiE :-~ 
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“ Thpv completes tlio talc of the products of agrict^^aHndilstry 
in Bombay. Jo waive and bajree uve the staple food ^bk&lfhtrft, 
jo waive of the Carnatic, while in Guzerut, jo waive, D SjWR .lflnd 
wheat, occupy vcry nearly equal areas of cultivation. TJjron- 
lliieure of rollon cultivation upon the food supply of thu eodatry 
will be apparent from tin* fact that it occupies an absolutely 
larger area in (Ju/erat than is covered by any other crop, and 
in the Carnatic, i| F secoml only to the jo waive, the staple fwd 
of the countrv " 


ELECTED in Till-: PEOPLE. 

In a lute issue uf the Frond of ludhi, Mr. Marsh man demands 
whether “our rulers" arc bent on trying the experiment of how long 
u government of alims can last, amidst a national feeling of 
universal disaffection. This is somewhat strong language from 
the lips uf Father John, lie proceeds : — 

The fact i-», that like .Mr. (Hailstone's government you are going too fast* 

( inmot you In- content to allow European civ ilization to advance at a morn 
moderate pace, suited tn (lie character of tin* people, instead of prematurely 
t-'iejMg on them Institutions at express speed and rousing the people to a 
Hood id mutiny l»v the constant multiplication of taxes to provide for 
progre-s | 

That vve are moving very dangerously fast in some directions, 
vve think there can be no doubt, whatever. But it is far from 
being exclusively t^e fault of the Government. At this moment, 
a demand is being preferred with the utmost passion, by a part of 
the English press in* Bombay, for the complete transfer of the 
Municipal rule of that city frolfe the Government to a body that is 
to be elected hy the people. And the fiercest indignation is being 
expressed at what the Advocate General of Bombay calls u tlie 
homeopathic dose of the representative principle” conceded by the 
Government in the new Municipal Bill it has brought forward. 
Under the leadership of tho English Press “the incompetent 
Government of Bombay and its dummy Council”— such are tho 
expressions used—are being assailed with the utmost virulence for 
refusing to abdicate its functions in favour of a Corporation and 
Town Council to be elected by the people. Elected by the peo¬ 
ple ! Now this people consist of about 130,000 ignorant Mus- 
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obMcrvat ion and . 
to a heron* poem." 

The Lhujli&huntil h.n, we think, the be-t 
we must make room lor Mmie remarks t .f ih. 
true amount of the Mogul ren mien . — 

♦ 

When we coe.j i,*e tlie e\!eni ol terril.nw nn.ln- lhin h eea i\uh 
that which ob. veil the s<*epln*o| \nnm.’/elie . \, i,en \\< nrell.’it u h it 
vaat tract* of waste and jungle li:i\.* mu » !n- line Ipmi ifeugoi un«ler 
the plough , w l.’ii w ,* lake uu.■■.n- .I.-i a' e -e \.i>! dumniUioii whieli 
during tlie int(i\i\l has tik.-n place m th<< p o-. ha-ai^ power of siher. 
it Feeir.s aimost incredible torn Du* land revenue ...Heeled hv that 
monarch was pome fill) per rent gienlm- than we nalise jit the present 
day. Yet ollieml d-*eumen!i* the nil hi nt n •») of will'll is ah..\e sus¬ 
picion, show that ti'enel colle. I ions ol lies i»rau.'|j ,,j‘ Vurnng/ehe’s 
revenue were, towm dn i Ik* close .a I lie scicnt .*. mheentury £'.'{t,fi0t*.tt«t0. 
while ftt the eomim-nei'iiient of Ins ream th.*\ wen* £’*24 o.Mi.l 1 I In 
the reign of \kbir, in the jour the land revenue was £‘lti.a74.‘).S.S; 
between that period and loL\S it rose "lowh l>nr ste.dih to £‘l 7,f»00.<M'(). 
In the next twenty years it increased n» £‘22.(KH.)()o()* at whn-h figure 


in i in* ftgmes of Mai.imehi and Ihtmusio we do not pi new much faith. 
Noi* i- 11 p.oh,t!)]e in.ii lie* sum ol r.su.OoO.UOO given hy thunolli Careri 
us i It,* I ola! ol Vun.ag/. b. s noetme I mmi all '.iiircs in 101)5 call bo 
sTii.ilv depended ot IPil i!u> animiiit ol tiie land revenue under 
Mho-iii I.vj| \ £ Jii 110, is luistil on ollieial doeninentB. so is 

Ili.it of £2 l,l).V» I I f under Aiirimgzeln* m 1|155, and that of £34,500, 
tit", loriv \eos Ian r, ; 1111 1 this rale ol increase being established bv 
un.pi" fc ti<rial.le .u id.-nee. no n* isorialile doubt attaches to the figures for 
•Ik* intermediate M’/o-s given In inin])i't(.'iil native autliorities The total 
lev.*nue 11 nd ■ r MJ'ar w.i-, P -2 otMMMXJ, of winch £'11i,5,S2,440 was from 
laud 1 \ 117 .v; ) 1 1 "in «»: her Miiu’in. If the latter kiiiu increased 
"ith m llie ~ one proportion as the land r.*\eime, the total revenue 
iiikIl r Auriin^/eh,' would have been about si\t\-scum miliums sterling. 

\V<> have not much diflieully in nceonip.uiving our coulem- 
p -nnv llms fer, .lmt arc not quite sure that he is right when 
he proc. cd^i - follow:- . — 

In lIn* reien ol Aklur. alum! lour times as much gram could ho 
"hi,imnl lot the Kime weight ol silver as now Depreciation ol pro¬ 
ceed mctaD Inal lutvvevi r t hen alre.idv sel in, and probahl) wont on 
pi "'.,res.,UM ui r '<• uvicrv ,.l hi’twe.n Vl.hn and Auniug/i’be. VV») have 
n"i ■" h.uid t l,e d.iia w lu. li w ouM enribk* us n> make n strict compan- 
of Ih pne " ol t!i.‘ la i 1 . * i* re i; 1 11 iv it 1 1 ilio , * . • f tin* present. (lav, but 
we shall p "I'lhA be ..ii 11,i• .-ate -ide il vu* 1,'ke llu* value ol sdver, as 
'l.'i-'i i'd, l" I .a v ■ hei’ii al lea "l tin , I i.ne* as g rea' 1 lien as now ()n 
il ■*- 1 ii'u i ii ! lieu Mielmd nv.mie <tl Miiimgzrbe was equal to 
mil. *j* m u«• iJ,,m .i liiiudj'cd millions s|< rlifig' ol our own inonev, 
a’ul vv e i, j i "\v l! i 1 1 . i! \IJti-|" lijiv i • Im eii equal to more than sixty -v i ^ 
ii"Hi"ii' U’ 1 cic-t s,i\ .i .loidtl sttgwtKl-. 1 1*-..* 11 lo our minds, whether 

d nun id ii"w I-.- jtliv sj'C.dlv po.^iJile lo collect a I mud red or 

even *-i x i \ -iv lu.Hioijh a • rev. nil.* I r« >m the same area of eullivat- 

»d l"iid tli.ii pave in. "i> jiuiouuls to Aklmr and ^Vurung/ebo )*•*- 

spe. 1 1 \elv. and the l.ui mi:'iit lend some support to tDo notion 
um\ i-illv curr.nl m I l.il i.i. tli.it the kind is li ss prodiiclivc now than 
il was m llic him* ol the Muhammadan Kiiiporurs. Il is iputo out of 
I In* que i ion liowev er Io mi])]hu» 1 hilt h conhl have been five or even 
three iiui. s more productive then, nor is there any need for such a 

■' I 1 "'' Uc believe there would he very little (lillicull) ill show- 
no: on impendent evidence, that il we took llie same [iroportion ol 
1 lie pi.since il roi ij.d imit India, iruluding Mengal, as Aklmr took, we 
sh add reali-e lolly as much ussivl) millions sterling. 

e - Ik mliI he very glad Lo see our contemporary return to 
this Mihjei i. -md state at length the full change which he thinks 
has taken [dace in the value of nlver, with the grounds on which 
be Ira sc- bi" Ibf. 


Bi:VISION OF ASSESSMENTS BOMBAY. 


r.t/H’, 

the 


i /1 Urhnt/ to the h\ / tsion uf Amendment in six itdoolim of 
Ah nie<l>nn;<jur Co/tr /. ] -ate. Effect ions, Bombay (foveniment , 
Ab. ( XX/1L 

1 hr districts io which these selectiow and papers refer, are in 
point of mil.ural advantages helmv the i vvivagc* of Bombay diis- 
tiids. Tin v are certainly inferior to Guzerat, Khnndcish, Dhar- 
wjir, and t!ic (.a mean Districts. Perl taps however if we except 
Kortee and part of Kimleh, which liave a very bad climate, in 
Mbirh respect they are like the adjoining district of Indapoorin the 
Poona (bjllect orate,—they may be considere d average specimens'of 
the Dcccatt districts. There was very little capital in them at 
the time of the revision (1854). Prices were low, with no certain 
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prospect of a rise, and the previous settlement had had a demoraliz¬ 
ing effect, and a majority of the ryots were the slaves of tin* 
Marwarees. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the amount 
realizable under the revised rates will, before the termination of 
the settlement, exceed the collections under the old system by 
about 46 per cent. Should present prices continue, the assessment 
might, with safety, be doubled at the next revision, yield¬ 
ing an increase of 103 p er cent. But even on the supposition tlmi 
prices fall, the assessnlH^f only raised 50 to 75 per cent, 
(the Indapoor assetamen^BB^sed 53 nnd that of Mudeh 77) - 
would yield an increaS^f 5(H per cent, on the average 

collections of the former systeiu.^^^iuay further be noticed that 
the collections in the years imniedr^kapreceding the settlements, 
were somewhat below the average. Tffl^tempt to levy too much 
revenue in 1847-48 in tlie depressed ai^^inipoverishcd con¬ 
dition of the districts, did so much injurMref heavier rate; 
than those adopted could not have been ini] 
at the time ; although of course the rise in pn.jcs t hat ha; 
taken place, and the improved condition of t he districts, 
now warrant the imposition of a higher assessment. In districi 
with such an uncertain ruinfull moreover, it is always expedient 
to make a low assessment. 

Results quite as favourable appear to have been reached under the 
new Survey in many other Deccan districts, and it is to be 
remarked that they were generally advancing in prosperity even 
before 1862, when the modem period of high prices commenced. 
The arguments of Sir George Wingate, in support of the Bombay 
system, have been fully continued by the results attained in till 
the collectorates. Viewed simply as a measure of administrative 
reform, no revenue system in India lias proved so successful as 
that introduced by the late Mr. Goldsntid and Sir George Win¬ 
gate. One maincau.se of the Bombay Settlements having hitherto 
proved more successful, financially, than those of other parts of 
India, is the method adopted of applying the assessment to the 
arable waste lands, as they are brought under cultivation. 


Average* 
forinrr col¬ 
lections 


Blinov 
ron tali. 


increase on jiier- 
iW‘ ot former 

Coluvt il)l|S (oi'ul'l 

system ) 


1. 

K.ihooric 

. 69. A'. 2 

127,sIS 


Newusseh . 

. 101,628 

160,016 

3. 

Kurdeh .. 

. .... 131.618 

11 1,332 

t. 

Nuggur . 

. 80,260 

01.7SS 

f,. 

Kortce.. 

. 69,267 

06,06S 

rt 

Hheog.min 

. 12.364 

rti.i a; 

7 - 

Jumkhei r 

. 66,601 

1 * 6 , 11 : 

(1) 

7 Districts . 


7-'0, 


i2) Deduct. 1 |x*r cent For usm-.sment ot | 
land remaining iiiiculri\iitcd. V 


p<) Add for local fund cess ui I uun.i in) 
rupix* or 0) per cent.I 

Amount realizable under present set-i 
Moments. S 

Revised assessment ut eml ut present 1 
term of settlement, ut 60 )>crcciit. In-, 
creiise wit li u loeul cess of it) per rcnl. ! 

Ditto, at 76 per cenl. vvitli ditto 

Ditto, at 100 per cent, wiih ditto. 

A 

(1) The aggregate collections in tlie years irmnediuteJv preceding * 

were huiiicm hat below the averages show n. 

(2) In all the districts the cultivation lias reached, or is r.ipidl.v approaching 
Its maximum limit. 

A local cent of 1 anna in I lie rupee was imposed subsequently to tin* set- 
tlement*, and In reality forms an addition tirthe Government share ot 
the rent. 


7.52,166 

% 

16,761 

777,021 

L» 17.ils. 

—— 

or lrtj per cent 

l.lrtrt.ssi 

636,381, 

_ 

or LIO, 1 per n ut, 

1,361 ,:irti 

8:io,s0l. 

- ■ —- 

or 16rtJ |kt (vnt. 

1,666,810 

1,026.3 16. 

-- 

or 103 per cenl 


» . 


u'lilemeiiih 


(=») 


TIIE TIOHBORXE CASK. 


it is surely a‘ striking illustration of the incapacity of tin; 
public mind to deal with questions of evidence, that five men out 1 
of every six you meet, seem to have arrived at the belief that the 
claimant in the Tichbomo case, is the butcher of Wapping. But 
the Counsel in the case certainly have no such belief: they know 
well that the man is not Arthur Orton, and the fact stamps their 
course, we think, with real immorality. For while knowing that 
the claimant is not * the butcher/ their whole strength was used 
to fill the minds of the jury and the public with the belief that 
the man really is he. From beginning to end, the defence ha9 
4 APRIL. 


been an elaborate and conscious suggestlo fa hi, and so completely 
has it succeeded, that although a hundred persons have sworn that 
tht^ man is Roger Ticliborno, and not one single witness can 
identify him ns Arthur Orton, he is still believed to be the latter, 
Tints we are to Accept it as a fact., that while u hundred men 
identify him us Sir Roger and not one can challenge him os Orton, 
he really is Orton and not Sir Roger. No one can discern Ar¬ 
thur Orton in the man although ho is really lie, while a hundred 
discern him to be the man he really is The defence proved, 
what was not denied, that the claimant adopted the name of 
Orton in Australia ; when although they I-ao/ethat he is not Orton, 
they persistently suggest that he is, anil with such success 
that five out of every six persons you meet, tell you unhesita¬ 
tingly that beyond doubt he is “ the butcher." The defence 
was an elaborate attempt to obtain a verdict, by tilling the 
minds of the jury with what Counsel knew to be a tnggeatio fahi\ 
and Sir John Coleridge, uneasy apparently at his own success, 
has tried to satisfy his conscience as to the. course taken 
reminding the Court that lie did not “ affirm the mail to be 
qn." No : lie only suggested it, knowing well that ho was not; 
iirna^juggested it, and so worked the suggestion, that lie has 
filled mn^uinils with the belief that he is. The rase is a most 
unpleasant throughout. As it now stands, the public 

undoubtedly belWVrthe claimant to be the butcher, although 
no one can identify Hftrpc and that ho is not Sir Roger, although a 
hundred people swear What does Sir John Coleridge 

himself believef He InunBAhAt he is not Arthur Orton; 
lie assures the jury in emip»Loned terms that he is not 
Roger Ticl^borne: whom thin does-Sir John Coleridge really 
believe him to be^ Ask the mut }ll§j|||i you meet, his grounds 
for believing the claimant to he ‘ tlu^juteher/ and you will 
find that they consist of the * uggvM i'ottVi aade by Counsel, 
while those suggestions hnv^ been so falst^htaougliout, that 
they themsehes knt>n' that the claimant is /I^KUUie butcher, 
let him lx* whom else he may. Let the reader«.iniagine for 
a moment his own return to England, after fifteen years 
absence, and finding a hundred persons identifying him as 
someone else in the most positiw manner, a strange’ lady 
claiming him for her son, while not n single member of his 
own family, friends, or acquaintances, can remember him or identi¬ 
fy him in the least. Sucli is the exact position of fliis man. A 
multitude of persons swear him to bo the moil he is not, while 
not one single person can identify in him the mail ho 
really is. And the public mind gmernlK seems satisfied with the 
issue of the trial. English procedure is undoubtedly largely 
to blame for so impotent nnd unsatisfactory a conclusion of the 
case. 


THE DEBT OF INDIA: 


a lusci.osi/ui:. 

In his late work on the National debts of the world, Mr. 

Dudley Baxter furnishes us vith amass of interesting and im¬ 
portant figures concerning the economic position of the civilized 
nations of the world. Cmler the head of the 1 civilized world/ ho 
includes the whole of Europe, America, and Australasia, and part 
of Asia and Africa. The statistics of the people are:— 

Population. 

Tlit* Eiin.i>rai) ^tions .30P.8flO.0MU 

Anglo-Savon Jt Latin America .. .. Hi,609,00rt 

Australasia * .. .. •• .. .. 1,833,000 

Asia (British India. O>lo>i. Japan A Hongkong) .. 102,200,000 

Africa (Egj pt, Capo, Mnuriliu-J. 17,386,000 

According to this grouping, the population'of what may bo 
regarded as the civilized world, excluding China and the Native 
States of India but including Japan, is about 000 millions, whose 
financial position is declared to be as follows:— 

Their annual income on an a\ crage ot £11 -0-0 per head.... £ 0,600,000,000 

„ annual taxation .. £ 1-0-0 ». • •• ,, 696,000,000 

„ debts In the aggregate . ..* 3,900,000,000 

Tlie annual Interest on their debts .... ... 167.000,000 

That these figures represent a fair approximation to the facts, 
there need be no doubt, and they shew the total indebtedness of 
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the civilized world, to amount to about eight months of its total 
annual income or earnings. The position of British India in this 
comparison must therefore be regarded as very favourable, since it 
would stand somewhat as follows:— 

The Civilizki* World. E*flmatinH itn averugo Income at £11 per 

head, lias niiilrijMtrrJ and spent, on the aver¬ 
age, ubout H months of that income. 

British Ixdu .Estinmtlna If* income at SA j»er head only, 

and its debt at £00,000.000, lias anticipated 
and spent ."i weeks of Its income only. 

When we bear in mind moreover, thut in equity this so-called 
Indian debt is more tm English than Indiim liability, the fact 
we have so frequently insisted upon, stands out prominently, that 
the credit of British India should stand higher ill the money 
markets of Hu rope, than that of almost, any other nation. For 
practical purposes, British India may he said to be the one 
civilized country of the world that i- not in debt: and yet while 
other nations borrow in the most reckless manner merely for pur¬ 
poses of war, or Avar preparations. India is forbidden to borrow 
even for purposes so vital to her well-being ns ‘communications/ 

Our total debt according to (lie latent Returns is made up 
following liabilities 

In Vnijlaud. -- 

East Indio Bond** . 

,, ,. DelMiitun- 

India *> p a r cent. Htiw'k 
„ I „ „ 

llehentlires Isrulcd in evelmuge I 
tun** i*f the Culeuttn mid S 
Owing for Htnrra purrhamJ i< 
admit ally and Wnr Ofti.v < la 

Capita) of Indian Itulluj# and other guaranteed 
Companies rein.iiningJwtlie Home Trcu-nry after 
dediietmg sums «*Mlimited) drawn l»v lln tn 

in India 
Mi-« i Hams 




Total t ‘1 .‘>Kt Dee 1 -71 


II 

l!*.7 II 
UV272,1'J 


i hidvt 

Total InlcuM Inuring d» M 
DcM not iiruifng Interest. 


J.7* . i‘■I 
e. 012,212 


Total to .oth S< |.t. 1SI 


Thus th»* total liabilities of the (rovernment of India in both 
countries amount to about jC!:?!>,< fc»0,UiK) sterling, against which 
however there are tin* < *;• -h B.ihmct s in the two countries, 
amounting to £24,000,000 to 1*25,000,000. For* all practical 
purposes, the debt of India mu\ he held to he £00 to 
Jfc 100,000,(MX) sterling. This sum ii exclusive however of the 
charge upon the revenues of India, for the cnpital stock of the 
Hast India Company, 000,u(X) which k subject to redemption 
by Parliament on payment to the (Company of '2001. sterling for 
100/. stock. There are also contingent liabilities in respect of 
interest, guaranteed Indian Bailway and other Companies, and of 
repayments to them of capital expended 


ALCOHOL: 

FOOD OH 1’OISON ? 


Is Ar.couoi. food, medicine, or poison ? The answer wo .suppose 
must bo the common place one that by turns it is all three. The 
medical manifesto recently issued in London upon the injurious 
extent to which alcohol has of late years been prescribed by the 
profession, has led to an attempt to determine by experiment the 
maximum quantity which can be taken “ without producing its 
slighter poisonous effects/’ Mr. F. R Anstie's experiments lead 
him to conclude that two glasses of sherry per diem representing 
about J of an ounce of absolute alcohol, are about half the quanti¬ 
ty which a strong and fairly active, but not too hard-worked, 
adult male can consume daily, without any evidence (from the 
appeareuce of alcohol in the excretions) that the body suffers from 
a surfeit. Tlo/ncu, those at least who lead an ordinary life, on 
account of their inferior bulk, the smaller amount of organic, 
muscular, and intellectual work whicli they perform, and the 
greater danger to which their nervous system exposes them when 
dealing with “ nervine*’ agents, ought to be limited to half the 


allowance assigned to men, or two glasses i n stead of four per day* 
We have the smallest possible respect, we confess, for such con¬ 
clusions. Our own belief in the matter is a very simple ono # 
The man or woman who enjoys perfect health without stixnu* 
lant of any kind, should never touch a ny. But the many do not 
enjoy perfect health, and it can only be matter tft personal 
observation in these circumstances, how much or how little stimu¬ 
lant assists the assimilative, or (healthf uU yjjret ards the destructive, 
processes constantly at work in the^Jjf Thus Mr. Anstie 
himself says he is acquainted wit|f j$ooi many hard-worked 
professional and literary men, whp Ae*iv*g$ical good health and 
efficiency both of body and nvm v* and Txniose daily allowance is 
tlie equivalent of 2J ouncesalcohol. This would represent 
about six glasses of shenpjfor n whole bottle of light wine. The 
(ler umn army was rajjdffcd on this scale during the late war. 
Fntil the actiuno£r bhol upon the system is more exactly known 
v impossible to prescribe it quantitatively except 
j/f ryhyof thumb. For the very same quantity is at times 
poiarTj at others medicine, and at others food, to the 
same person. We were very much struck with a statement 
we met with recently in one of tho Jail Reports of the country, 
we forget which of them. It was to the effect that the writer, a 
medical man in charge of the jail, had never in the course of a 
somewhat long experience once known an instance in which a 
prisoner had suffered in health from being deprived under tho 
jail rule of the stimulants to which ho had been accustomed 
outside. Wo should certainly like to know whether this ex¬ 
perience can tie corroborated by other medical men similarly 
placed. 


SETTLEMENTS IN T1IE NORTH-WEST. 

A coiiitJ'.sroNDKNT in the North-West Provinces, a Settlement 
officer, wrote to us some months ago concerning our strictures on 
some, recent proceedings of the department:— 

N"W flint 1 him* written nil tliig to oppose you, I muslin fairness admit 
lh.it there have lnrii many iiistniiees to establish your view; only I would 
say that these instances lum* probably affected single towns or villages, and 

not wide tracts of country. 'File town of .1-pays, I believe, ubout 

IN. 7,tKX) land revenue. Tin* cultivated area is about 8,000 acres; its laud 
enriched with the mo.it fertilizing of all manures; and part of the land is 
irrigated from ponds and more from wells. The history of this absurd 
assessment need not be made public ; only it must lie conceded that in that 
mu* town the Government has unnecessarily lost at least £3,000 a your, or 
sty £00,1)00in tlie 30 years % for which the assessment is to run. There is 

another town not lur from it named ti-, whose assessment is Rs. 4,000 a 

year. Its tobacco crop in one year sold for Rs. 30,000; tliat is to 
say, 75 times its entire assessment for the whole year was raised from a crop 
which occupied part of the ground for 3 mouths' It is true tliat this crop 
is vert 1 liable to destruction by bail; and in the very next year to that 
whose profits I have related, the owners lost some Rs/0,000 worth in half- 
ati-boiir; but allowing for that risk, the town is manifestly under-assessed 
at least 50 per cent.: tliat it to say, a fair assessment would in the 30 years 
of the curreiH v of the Settlement Itave yielded to tile State about £12000 
more than will be yielded as the nssesniuent stands. And this sum re¬ 
presents considerably more money than has been gained to the Empire by 
the Income-tax and Certificate-tax during the past 11 years in the whole 
district where that town is situated. 

Wc quote this extract by way of introduction to a request that 
the Government of the North-West-Provinces would frankly make 
public certain disclosures which have reached it within the last 
twelve months, as to the astounding errors that have been made in 
some of the .Settlement proceedings of late years. It is not quite 
candid, wc think, to lay before the public such of these proceedings 
only as upon the whole can be submitted to public criticism, without 
fear of much damage being done to them; and to suppress such re¬ 
ports, or revision of reports, as prove the necessity there was for our 
strictures. Wc heaT on unexceptionable authority of the existence 
of reports which assert in the strongest manner the general ac¬ 
curacy of our complaints on the subject, and we do not think it is 
quite fair to suppress these reports, and to publish such only as 
seem to show that our strictures were not called for. We 
do not question tho good faith of Sir William Muir's Gover nme nt 
for a moment. It is beyond suspicion ; but we think its discretion 
is not quit© fairly asserted. Why the reports we refer to should 
be kept bock, we cannot tell, unless it be to screen the officers whose 
proceedings are impeached, and we appeal to Sir William Mu ir or 
the Board of Revenue to publish them. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES- 

The Government of India we see Have revived that— 
Experiment® on a larger scale will be necessary to enable it to deter- 


mine now far Mr. Login's plan, of Egyptian culture is like!v to prove 
generally successful, and how far the favourable results which he has ob¬ 
tained have been due to the extreme care bestowed by him and his sub¬ 
ordinates on the undertaking. Under nny circumstances however Mr. 
Login is entitled to the thanks of Government for the attention which 
he has paid and the labour he has devoted to this most important 
national object, the irnngggement of the cot ton culture of India. The 
Lieutenant-Governor o^H^Funjab will arrange for the further 
prosecution of the exnpriiu«HB^suggestod by the Commissioner of I 
Cotton and Coimneire. 

It is a satisfactory ^Bhe Budget that although 

Sir Richard Temple takes cSedi^theS%for opium at 11s. 1,200 per 
chest only, it still shews, a surplus of neal^i quarter of a million 
sterling. The prices obtained for the dru|nL the last sale in 
•Calcutta (3rd inst.), realized Rs. 1,424 tf 1 

of Opium. Cheats. Highest. Lowest A\ • ■ - ge. * Pi - - 
Belmr .. .. :\0O0 1,170 1.100 l,iai 1 7 29 , 20 . 2 «h^^M * , 

Benares.. .. 1,57-3 1,433 1,1L»0* A, ill 1J 8 22,4 Uo-V) j 

Should those prices be maintain 'd t mid in presence t>f the short^l 
supply iu Bengal they are not likely to fall, the surplus which the 
regular estimates will shew at the end of the yoai‘7 will hftAe 
swollen from .£237,000 to nearly £ 1 ,o00,000. 

Year by year «av^ the Finance Minister, experience brings homo to us tin 
conviction that there are few polpt* of greater cons (juein e to tin pm*- 
perity of Judinn Finance than a safe and moderate estimate <>t tin* opium 1 
revenue. 

The estimate made is, we believe, a safe and proper one ; but it 
is u question, as some of our Calcutta contemporaries point out, 
whether a surplus obtained in any year purely from opium, should 
not be carried to the credit of a Reserve Account for contingencies. : 
The question has moreover a very direct healing upon tlie ^treiigtli j 
of the Cash Balances. ; 

_-- I 

A i.ate issue of the Indian Oljstwr contains an elaborate and 1 
we think a very unworthy attack upon the editor of this journal. ; 
Not only it seems have we travestied the Scriptures, and made 
passages of them‘intensely ludicrous' by the references we have 
mode to the history of the Egyptian famine * and the measures , 
taken by the Hebrew Minister to surmount it, but we are declared 
to be dishonest, and to make statements that we know to be untrue. 
And all this simply because we have frankly in owed that *• were 
u we ourselves engaged in Settlement operations, we should not 

dream of giving practical expression to the doctrine which we j 
« nevertheless hold to be true, and necessary to be remembered.'’ ! 

Now that doctrine is, that from time immemorial the*State has } 
ever had the right of appropriating a share of the produce^of the 
laud, a share that might amount to one-half thereof under Mahoin- 
medan law, and that under any native rule was regarded as mode- | 
rately asserted when one-tliird only wast aken. And because we add | 
frankly that were we ourselves engaged in Settlement operation*, j 
we should not dream of exacting so high a proportion, it is dis- j 
honest it seems for us to object to the very low rates which j 
have been the rule of late years. Because we would not ourndvos , 
take one-tliird or one-half, it is dishonest to object to only a 
fifteenth or twentieth being taken ! And our course is supposed , 
to be honestly pourtrayed os follows :— * j‘ 

Do you think that in India Settlement officers have made tlirir awh-un-nts j 
loo low? Avoid all discussion of the facts on which these an* 

based 1 iusist lotidly on the absolute riglit of tlie State to a mathematical | 
share of the gross produce; value this share at a sum greatly in excels of alJ 
existing taxation. Tlie noil-agricultural classes will tolievc tluit, by adopt¬ 
ing your Vltava, all taxes affecting them will be abolished, and the resources 
of the country developed to an unlimited extent without tin- slightest 
financial difficulty. Never mind what means you use; once succeed in 
exciting on unreasoning clamour, or, as Mr. Knight would sny, in “ thoroughly 
awakening tlie public mind," and tlie victory is won. Do not fear tliat you 
-will be embarrassed by former promises and assertions; you have frankly 
admitted you would not dream of carrying them out; you must make a 
nretence of doing so, but you may safely give it up, and boast about your I 
Own aood sense and moderation. No doubt this policy is often successful. ! 
Will Mr. Knight venture to say that It is an honest quo ? j 

Mr. Knight “ ventures to say 4 ’ that every one who has read his ! 
writings upon the subject with candour, will wonder as he himself j 
4oe% at the perversity with which the Indian Observer lms j 
tortured them for months post. i 

5 APRIL. 


The Economist warns the Radical party at home, that their 
political aspirations after a much greater equality of condition 
than at present exists in Great Britain, and for legislation to defeat 
the tendency of property to accumulate in few hands, with their 
proposals about intestacy, primogeniture, the tenure of lpnd, and the 
liberty of bequest, are inconsistent with any hope of seeing direct 
taxes tolerated iu the country. It is well for them to take note, 
it says, of the fact that An increasing dislike of direct taxation and 
an increased impatience of it, will be the direct result of carrying 
the reforms which they demand. 

The Government of indin, says the Economist, “ possesses two 
sources of revenue uriknown iu England — duo under a name either 
of land-tax or of rent, as we may think it best to name it. It 
derives a great revenue from the soil of the country, and thi* 
revenue, from the great improvement of the people, and from 
another cause, we shall mention directly, (Public Works), lias ra¬ 
pidly increased.— 


III lfCiS it wnn 

Iu ISH7 .... 


1.VU7.000 

in.um.ood 


■awing an increase of nearly four millions in ten years.” 
^ffflVironteinporarv is wrong in supposing the increase of the 
land revtaqcto have been anything like what his figures show. 
We are now^thowever entering upon a period of revision of 
leases and rc-asfca' tuonts, anil the next decade will shew n very 
marked improvemonVhpon the last. 


The actual revenue of the .^Indms Presidency in the year 
J *70-71, and the estimated revemifcof the present year compare 
as follow* :— , :* 


Lam l-i ru-iiuc 
\likiui . 
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415,00,000 
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57,00,000 


22.34.850 
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130,00,000 
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• 16,00,000 

2 l.lO.LIl 

21,00,000 

Tuitii., ..Us.... 

717, HI, 057 

709,20,ol»0 


The diminished total foi* 1*72-73, it will be seen, is attributable to 
a falling off under the head of Assessed Taxes, the Income-tax 
haring been ^ per cent, in 1*70-71, and now one per cent. only. 

In noticing tire fact that a Revision of Settlements is going 
on in Mysore upon the Bombay system of Survey and 
A cessment, Alfan't Indotn Mail quotes the testimony of the late 
Commissioner, Mr. Bo wring, that the Bombay system is k< the only 
“ Settlement in India, of which it can be said that tlie Government 
•• revenue always increases under it, that tho waste land is inva- 
“ riably taken up for cultivation, and that the assessments never 
4 * break down.” That is high praise, says tho Mail, from a Bengal 
Civilian, but our contemporary adds, " the Bombay system, be it 
remembered, assesses the land revenue mainly on the heads of 
village^ and the assessment runs for thirty years.” 

Our C'»ntemporary is here at fault. The distinctive feature of 
tho Bombay system is that the Settlement is made with each 
individual cultivator,, and not with the “ heads of villages.” 
Tlie plan of dealing with the patel or molgoozar, head of the vil¬ 
lage, is the hystcit on which tlie Central Provinces were settled, 
and is not the Bombay plan at all. 

—w — • 

The most important practical step perhaps that could be taken 
for bettering the condition of the working classes in our own land, 
would be the providing them with improved dwellings. Few 
persons have any true idea of the horrible condition in which tlie 
proletariat of European cities generally are housed, as shewn a few 
years ago by Pere llaycinthe at Brussels. 

The wildest and most extravagant statements are sometimes 
made as to the amount that would be required to re-house the 
artizan class of England, no less a sum than £800,000,000 
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having been recently declared necessary for the purpose. It is 
Asserted on the other hand, that leas than one-twentieth of that 
.sum spread over many years and a not very large area, would be 
a considerable over-provision. u Take the metropolis for instance, 
and say that it contains a million of working-men, who need to be 
better housed. House two hundred thousand of them only on 
tho Peabody plan, and you give the remainder a choice of 
dwellings, apoweTof selecting the best, and rejecting and deserting 
tho worst, which would force upon proprietors the immediate 
improvement of their cottages. Now 200,000 persons mean 40,000 
families; and fit the high estimate of £200 per family, which is 
certainly excessive, £8,000,000 might bo required in the metro¬ 
polis. But even this would not in all likelihood bo required. 
Probably £2,000,000 judiciously spent in new buildings, and two 
more in purchasing existing ones (as Lord Shaftesbury's Society 
has dono with some courts and alleys in Ilolbom), and cleansing 
them and supplying them with all needful appliances, would nuIRco 
9 to produce a complete change in quarters, where the people are 
now housed in hovels of tile worst description. 1 ' 

The question of 11 improved dwellings for tho poor” lies at the 
Toot of all efforts to raise the condition of the proletariat. AVI my <. 
will the Governments <>f the world wake up to an understandKg*’ 
of the fact that this also is a question to which the dg^tlines of 
Lames fairc have but too fatally been applied. 



We venture to remark upon this extract, that we think Mr. 
Login's arithmetical progression of comparative cost, doubtfully 
correct. Surely transport by water costs less than half what it does 
by railway, even taking the % element of time into full account. 
Mr. Login proceeds as follows:— 

To arrive at n junt conclusion as to the relative value of each mode of 
ooiniuunicAtion to protect tlie country from famine, where outlay of capital 
b an important element, a few facts are necessary to be known. To begin > 
with cheap, earthen roads, ami expensive metalled and bridged oues. Many 
of your readers will be surprised to learn, thyfr-lfre cost of carriage over a 
“ kutcha* road is Iwrely 25 per cent. grcAUf'^ffTover a pucka one; while 
the saving by roil compared with u meyf^Ckd, Is 200 per cent for trans¬ 
port alone. The tear and wear of 
the cost of the tear and wear of irpr 
equals the railway freight, weroi 
metalled road. Hence for tr aflme 3 i 
mien! than metalled romls, 


£amized roads fnr exceeds 
so that tho former nearly 
it by rail instead of over a 
utcha roads are more ccono- 
cflenpor than either, wherever the 



traffic anything like pays tf^guanpiteod interest. It is nonsense to say 
that because a railway not ck*ar the whole guaranteed interest, the 
difference is a dead lo^to the country to that amount: for every maund 
sent by rail is u guiiWyGovernm-nt ami the tax-payer by an amount almost 
equal tu the n 3rd class goods. 


no ^ Slire that we quite understand Mr. Logins meaning, 
--wwe to understand tliat taking all things iuto account, (1) 
oU^ansport by kutcha roads is cheaper, upon the whole, than by 
pucka ones; and (2) that transport by railway is cheaper by 200' 
percent, than by either? Wo should be glad to hear from 
Mr. Login nt greater length upon the subject, tho more so n«» ho¬ 
is no partizun of any interest whatever. 


Tins fartian Observer lias become tho property, we under,stand, 
of Mr. J. W. O’Sullivan, who also will edit the journal in future. 
We congratulate both the late and present proprietors upon this 
arrangement, Mr. O’Sullivan being one of. the ablest and best- 
informed writers we have in India. 

In one of the latest issues of tho Observer, under its late pro¬ 
prietors, its editor sums"up the difference of views between the 
Observer and the Edbnoniist as jpllows :— 

Mr. Knight brlieves “ that the Cohimonuv;iUh In* a divinely appointed 
right to at leuat ouc-lifth of the gross pioduee, and tliat up to this limit it 
innv fix its rents precisely like any other landlord, whose cultivators are 
the* merest tenants-at will.” Wo hold 

t.- Tliat India is not a common wealth. 

Sf.—Tliat tin* Government does nut “tjutd towards tljrt* agikail!mists us u laud- 
lord to his tcimntH-ut-w III. 

—That tho G<>\ eminent Is not i-utitli-ri fu .\u anthiuet ie.il slum* of the gross 

f iroducc of tho vOinle uf India: It Is entitled to lew the land revenue 
Ike any other tn\, but the amount to w liieli it Is entitled is li\«datno 
uniform rate; It must he determined by the actual eouditiou of eueli 
district assessed. • 

Tho statement concerning tmr*H-lve< in this vxtract, is most 
untrue; and the use of quotation ninrk.-, suggesting that the state-* 
meat expresses our ipsissinut verba was we hope, an accident. To 
invite us to establish the fact thqt India is a commonwealth in 
the narrow sense of the term attached thereto by the Observer ; or 
the Indian Government a lniulloul in the English sense of the 
word $ or the Government entitled to an exact arithmetical share 
of tho produce of the whole of India, is to invite us to establish 
what wo have never affirmed. Wo cannot honestly compliment 
our contemporary upon his conduct of this important controversy. 
There have been some admirable articles thereon in his columns, 
mid a good deal of what has been anything but tliat. We trust 
Mr. O’Sullivan will be fortunate enough to retain the one class of 
contributions: the others he may drop with nothing J>ut ad¬ 


Aftt.r misrepresenting witli the utmost perversity for mouths 
what we have written upon the subject of re-assessing the land, 
the huh* Prabash sums up “ the plan it would like to see adopted’’ 
in the following paragraph :— 

Tii-iim up iu a few words (lie plan we should like- to sec followed *--AVi 
would recommend that the new assessment* In* ;is liberal as possible, the 
increased cost of administration and necessities of Government 1 wing the 
basis to go on in reckoning the necessary increase, rather than calculations 
either as to the relative value of the present and former assessment when 
reekoned in produce, or as to the real amount of rent the land would hear ; 
ami the assessment should be fixed if possible at such a rate us to provide 
for local wants without further vexatious taxation of cultivation iu the 
shape of Income-tax, local fund, or other cesses. 

But this is simply u reproduction, almost in our own words, of the 
two principles for which we have so earnestly contended from fiyst 
to last (1.) That the assessment should in all cases bo as liberal 
as the exigencies of the .State allow : (2.) That instead*of sup¬ 

plementing an unduly low assessment by such devices as the 
Income-tax, we should take, once for all, in the shape of land 
revenue, the amount we are compelled to levy upon the people. 
Our readers will bear testimony how earnestly we have laboured 
to get these principles fixed in the public mind. And now, this 
nntiv<f journal which has done nothing but abuse us in the most 
virulent manner for months, coolly puts forward those princi¬ 
ples as its own, the principles for which it has been contending 
throughout. A\ r e forgive him: but let him not criticize our 
writings again, until lie has been at the pains to understand them. 
The principles he now lays down are our principles, for which so 
much abuse Im* been heaped upon us uy this very writer. 


vantage. 


Mr. Login sends ns from Lmbulla some very pertinent and just 
remarks on the subject of ‘Communication-.’ lie say*:— 

In a country Hk«* India, covering so large an area, v/e '•houlri be prepared 
For ‘.cftrcity in some tract* of the country at ull time*, which renders it the 
more tieqpssary that wo should have good lines of' communication, for if 
they are provided, what might be an appalling famine, will Ik? only a partial 
scarcity. The question is therefore how to provide cheap transport. 

Navigable eannls are no doubt the cheapest; railways come next, and 
roods last of nil, the cost of freight increasing iu an arithmetic progression, 
in nliout the ratio of 2, 4, and U. Hence it is evident that where there are 
unlv roads, we in Ay Iiaa e a super abundance of grain iu one district, nml a few 
hundred miles off, a raging famine. 

Unfortunately, water transport can only be made available in peculiar 
localities, and water i* often too valuable to be used in canals, and can bo 
more profitably expended on irrigation, so as to produce food and wive 
the necessity for auy transport of grain. The question thus Ik- coiues very 
complicated, mid the conclusion I have come to is, that riffr&rc necessary, 
uml that there should lie n combination of nil, one aiding the other. Hoads 
for short distances, railways where time is an important element, and navi¬ 
gable canals where it is not so. 


Tin: Select Committee of tho Commons are subjecting the 
Home Charges to a thorough scrutiny, we arc glad to see. It is a 
breach of the privileges of tho House to publish the evidence 
taken by the Committee before its Report is failed, but the 
press duties the rule, and does the public the servico of report* 
ing the evidence in extenso. From the examination of General 
Pears, ns to the cost of the depots, we make the following excerpt:— 

Sir ( Jri,ifiJU'td: Doga the Wur Office* cl targe- you with sums which 
rather belong to England than to India ? 

<V< nt-ral Pears : I do not think they charge us with sums for which they 
have not some ground for charging : the fact is, the War Office and the 
India Office view the matter from two distinct points. It is A difficult 
thing to find some general principle on which to mako these charges. The 
War i lffice scorn to think wo ought to pay a share of expenses of military 
organisation in this country. On the other hand, the Indian Government 
may argue tliat they have to nay more for a soldier trained by the War 
Office than one would cost if ho* were trained and paid by tlic Government 
or India. 8omc middle course between those two courses is desirable. Tho 
War Office have the monopoly of the supply of soldiers. And their arrange¬ 
ments being dependent on considerations of Imperial poliey, they came to 
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the Government of India and raid:—“ the soldier costs m so much, and you 
must pay it.* We aay if wo wore left to ourselves, wo should get soldiers 
at a much cheaper rata; but we cannot hope to combat their arrangements 
or their policy. Wfc ray, if wo had a depot for Tndla, wc coulil get recruits 
at a much ioWe# cost; but they reply—“ It does not suit our military 
organization ; and a large pro]H>ftiou of the expenses must be liomo by 
India.” 

Sir C. Wingfield : So that you are obliged to pay for a dearer article 
than you require ? ' 

General Pear *: That is the case. 

Sir J. Elphwstone nextl 
to the quality of the recruit)? 
pany, and those how sent V 


l General Pears with reference 
by the East India Com- 



the Presidency ns they .. 
They are *uw moved 
rial of the recruit** 
become • good 


General Pear*: The recruits are 
used to be in the time of the last liidi 
at once into tbe interior. I consider that T 
is better than it was under the East India C*#nr 
soldiers, or tit for service, in six months after their 

Mr. Fawcett : !>o vou think it is honest to tell the _ 
they have so many effectiveooldiers and *tlmt they are ji 
amount towards them, whereas a portion of the expense, 
inconsiderable expense, is paid by the Indian people? Th> 
told in Parliament ? 

Genei'al Pear& : There must 1 m.* sortie peculiar mode of rxhihitiii^the army 
estimates, with which the House of Common < should be Iwttter acquainted 
than 1 am. I think that £1(X) for training an infantry recruit is loo much. 

AVe shall look by and bye for the Report of this Committee 
with very great interest. If the Report fail to remedy the present 
abuses, wc shall almost despair of their reform. 


Thk Indian Examiner, in noticing our statement that the Go¬ 
vernment of India would have “ no vested interests to consult’* 


Board of Revenue and the Lieut.-Govemor of Bangui, but negfl 
tived by the Supreme Government:— 

Whether the reports bo pleasant or not. let us know tiie wont. Tbs greu 
point is as to* the quality produced In China. Unless the quality is brougfe 
to equal the Indian drug, wc have no fear, for the wealthier Chinamen Will 
not ccuac to buy ours. On the other hand, if the quality is brought up b 
a level with the Indian, which, for our own part, wo are loath to believe l 
likely, then all the reduction of price we may make will nut avail. Wc musi 
|. look the delicit hi the face, great and serious though it be. 

Mr. Maitland's suggestion is so wimple and practical, that w< 
would join with the Indian Observer in urging it upon Sir Richaxi 
Temple, with whom we suppose it chiefly lies to decide upon it 
Xow is tho time to institute these enquiries, when panic ha 
nothing to do with our counsels, and the trade seoms to have go 
into fts normal state. The enquiry to be thorough must of neace* 
srty he somewhat protracted, and there wall no doubt be dlHI< 
* cult v in selecting tho right agents for prosecuting it:, but ii 
ought to be made beyond doubt, while the expense attending ii 
hqrdly worth taking into account, when wo remember th< 
interests that are at stake. It will be hard if Calcutta, Bora* 
bn\, and Chinn, between them cannot, furnish the men we shol 
Foreign Governments shew far more decision an< 
prompT^ess than our own in dealing with questions in whiol 
their indusLilfeqyfiro involved. Wo are too ready to stumble a 
the threshold, oveMho expense. Surely it is ft great reproach t< 
uj>, wlien we remember the interests wo have at stake, that thi 
Indian Government should he depending to this hour upon wha 
is little better than ‘ hearsay* as to tho growth and manufacture 
of opium in China itself. 


in itself undertaking the business of Life Insurance, thinks we 
have made a mistake upon the point:— 

The number of holders of allures in Insurance Companies is greater in 
India than many people think. This might not he an insuperable objection 
to tho carrying out of the proposition, Imt it shadows forth tho probability 
of n powerful opposition. The collapse ot ho many Insurance .Societies of 
Into has shaken public, confidence, we admit. ’ Hut a short time has only 
to elapse during which things go smoothly, that confidence will In* revived 
muf, as it is generally found in such cases, there will he a reaction in favour 
of tiie Companies stronger than before existed. 

Mere Indian shareholders in such Companies, however numerous 
they might be, could hardly raise an opposition worth considering. 
The Examiner proceeds to remark that:— 

li The Kconomist could not have chosen a better time for agitating this 
question, which hut for its novelty, would commend itself to the approba¬ 
tion of all those and their name is, nearly legion—who are now dubious ot 
the stability of private Insurance Companies.” 

It is not so much, we confess, nnv fear of the stability of the 
present Companies that moves us in the mutt or, ns the ’conviclioff 

(1) that Rife Insurance is the proper business of the Sta# ; 

(2) that the rates might be indefinitely lowered by the State ; 
(8) that the profits would be a sure and prolific source of revenue ; 
and (4) that the extension of the system in this country, would be 
a powerful guarantee for the loyalty of tho people. It seems to 
us that tho organization of a department of Rife Insurance by 
the State, just as we have Governmental Savings Banks, would he a 
great boon to the people, and a certain source of profit to the 
State, and that as the field is not occupied by private Companies 
in India, its government might create such a department with 
nothing but advantage, there being no risk whatever in th e 
business of Insurance. Xovel as suggestions of this order at 
first seem, a littleteflection will frequently suffice to shew that, 
they are sound, and practicable, and wise. The State should under¬ 
taker the Life insurance of its subjects : the Municipalities, the 
Insurance of property against fire. 


In a late number of the Indian Observer , the Government is 
urged to ascertain tlie precise position of the opium trade in 
China. Our contemporary approves Mr. Maitland’s suggestion to 
the Select Committee, that Government should send to China two 
or three gentlemen of Chinese experience, and a knowledge of the 
language and habits of the people, who should go into all the 
districts where opium is grown, live among the people, and ascer¬ 
tain by personal observation, what we the actual facts. Our 
contemporary believes that this plan was once suggested by the 
6 APBIL. 


.Wlomc conteniporaiy has an interesting note upon the condi 
lion of the cultivator, and the famous tanks^ of Mysore, being 
substantially however we imagine, a quotation from Mr. Bowring, 
lie tolls us that:— • • 

Owing to the extinction of it** landed aristocracy and the absence, of Veri 
rich uuri jiow. i fill merchant-*, tin* social leadership in Mysore belonging 
to th • odiri.il classes, that is in effect to the Hrahroans who hold nearly al 
the (ioveriiment places ami a pood deal of the laud of the country. In til* 
Thu i pa lore dudi ict the soil, ns r<<l ns that of Devonshire, is very fruitful 
and the ryots are, skilful husbandmen in their own way, however atrange i 
our ideas may lie, their habit of prowing several kinds of crop at one tint 1 
in the same iiehl. Most of them are well-to-do, making a bravo show 0 
jewelry ami bangles on fair-days; and this may partly account for the In 
dependence of their manners as compared with those of tho “cringilL 
Benpiili.” The old villape community, once prevalent all over Indio, stii 
retains many ol its primitive features in Mysore. One of the village officer 
is the Xiii/i'uifi, who works the sluices and distributes tho water of the taolu 
Some of these me .‘{On years old, and ten miles round. A tank when full, i 
reckoned to hold six months’ supply of water. These tanks often occur ii 
regular chains, sons to ensure tlie storage of every availablo drop of water 
They are solidly built as a rule, with embankments fifty feet wide, sluice 
at either end, and immense escape-weirs mode of large stores. 

It is a terrible reproach t*> British -rule that we are allowing th< 
‘works of our predecessors to go to ruin ovor wide districts of tlu 
country, while doing next, to nothing ourselves in the constructior 
of new ones. Ourtolal outlay upon Canals and State Railway! 
averages less than £1,500,000 a year. 


THE BUDGET —1872*73- 


The present financial statement gives us (1) the final result/ 
(actuals) of the year 1*70-71 ; (2) the Regular Estimates ol 
1*71-72; and (-1) tho anticipatory or Budget Estimates for the 
new official year 1872-78, which began on the 1st instant 
Beginning with 1870-71 the accounts of the year now finally 
closed shew an actual surplus of £1,482,990 of income over expen* 
cliture. The Budget llstimate laid before Council two years ago, 
shewed n deficit: the Regular Estimate put forward twelve months 
afterwards promised a* surplus of £907,100; while it is now 
ascertained that there was an aetwd surplus upon the year ol 
£1,482,990. For the actuals of 1871-72, the year iftst euaed, wc 
must vjait till April 1878, but it is satisfactory to know, that the 
Regular Estimates—which are larger based upon actual figure* 
—shew a surplus over tho anticipations of last year of about 
2J millions. The Budget Estimates for the year upon which we 
havo just entered, shew a small surplus of £237,000. The ac¬ 
counts stand thus:— 


1870^71—-Bodget Estimate shewed. £ (a deficit.) 

SUP *r Estimates *.. 997.100 surplus 

Actual Results . 1.499,990 „ 

1971*79—Budget Estimates . 93.400 „ 

Regular Estimates ,, . „ 2,700,000 

Actual result* (not yet ascertained). 4 

1872-73—Budget Estimates shew . 337.000 „ 
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THE SURPLUS. 

The surplus of 1871 consists of £1,845,100 from opium, and 
of £7(51,500 from other causes. “ Disclaiming’ says the Finance 
Minister “ any credit for the opium surplus, we iuav perhaps in 
some decree, claim credit for the remainder, as tending to sliow 
tliat the original estimates were cautiously made, and that eco¬ 
nomy has been so enforced, that the various departments have 
worked within the estimates of expenditure.” The claim iH we 
think just, and must be allowed ; the morn ho as a great part of 
the saving has been made in the military department, the expendi¬ 
ture upon the army being considerably below the Budget Estimates 
in spite of the expeditions against the frontier tribes of (Jachar. 

OPIUM ESTIMATE. 

The receipts from opium for the coming year, based upon tho ex¬ 
pectation of an average price of 11s. 1,200 per chest, are estimated 
at £7,700,000. 

11 The amount set down for opium, £7,700,000, or millions, though 
but little below a normal estimate, is considerably less than that which 
we are receiving for the current year. Tins decrease arises, as respects 
Bengal, from tho circumstances 1 have mentioned to-day. namely, the" 
short crop of last season. That failure of supply affected only ono- 
quarter of the financial year just closed. But it will affect three-quar¬ 
ters of tho present, year, when the quantities are known ancL luaafl 
already been notified. The Government has further aniiounci^^.'u it 
will not, in any ease, sell mure than 48,000 chests in the calendar year 
1873. This lias reference to tho formation of u substantial reserve of 
opium ; uit object which we have long had in view, which we have lieen 
prevented from attaining by misfortune of harvest , but which we still 
nope to attain. The prospects of tlie poppy arc good as vet, but we 
must take 051 chests from the present crop to make up the quantity 
advertised for sale in 1872. If the yield should prove large enough to 

f irovide this, and leaveamurgin, it 1ms been determined not to postpone 
onger the commencement of a reserve sufficient to enable nsto mitigate 
the effects of such a failure of crop us we have experienced during the 
past year. 

“ It has been shown to-day how greatly the prospect of short supply 
has caused prices to rise during the lino financial year, and how, dbspite 
fluctuations, these prices remain high. Tf they were to continue steady •. 
at these rates, or nearly at these rates, then, not withstanding the dimi- 
fiished quantity of the first three-quavers, there would be a high reve¬ 
nue. But no reliance can be placed on their remaining steudy. If the 
yield of the coining harvest m China were to be large, tho possibility of 
fluctuations in prices, perhaps even of a serious decline, must be borne in 
mind. And if such a decline were to occur, we were disposing of the 
short quantities from lost season, the falling off in liscul receipts would 
be aggravated. Considering then, that we must guard our financial ar¬ 
rangements against disturbance Irom fuilure in tins precarious branch, 
we have assumed the price of Bengal opium at Rs. 1,1*00 (or £T2u) per 
chwt, a price which, though considerably less than the average ol prices 
during the past year, is yet a good deal more tlmn the Rh. 1,0.')/' 

i £l07-10s.) per chest, assumed hi my last Budget. This estimate will, 
trust, be found to lie safe, as it provides for flic contingency of u full 
in prices.” * * 

Malwftis estimated to wild us ,‘17,400 chests during the year, so 
that the total supply for Chi mi from India will be 81,505 chests. 


“ With all its drawbacks, the measure has done right good service 
to tho finances. From 1800 up to the present time, it has- in various 
shapes, yielded 13} millions to the Exchequer. If our finances one 
your taken with another on a series of years, shall be found now to 
occupy a strong position, the tax has borne a creditable port in produc¬ 
ing that result. « 

“ During our earlier deliberation regarding the Budget in January 
last, it was under discussion whether it would not be desirable to re-ira- 
pose-the tux on this occasion in combination with reductions of other 
taxation either for the advantage of t he ma ss of the people or for the 
remedy of politico-economic defecU«4UpVir fisool system. A mature 
and complete consideration of Ipbrtant and complicated ques¬ 

tions 1ms however been impra^jp Asunder existing circumstances, and 
the Government have folt just and satisfactory, the 

discussion of changes whi^ffav regarded os desirable, must be. 

reserved for u subsequontjy^iu cyftp F 

‘‘ lu the course whichJ^fcow^ftfbg adopted, wediave the express con¬ 
currence of the Soeru^wjf of^Wme. 

*■ While proposiwythe riv-miposition of the Income-tax for one year, we 
are nimble to uflra! M fl hs ndicution as to whether the Income-tax should 
or should njjti iKoniture, be mode an integral part of our fiscal 

Xhf^emarks made by the lato Governor-General, Lord Mayo, in the 
rot debate of last year, seem applicable to the present occasion, 
■lie then said: 

“ We do not offer any opinion whether it" (the Income-tax) “ ought 
or ought not to be continued os a permanent part of our fiscal system. 

“ The Government and this Council ought to have an opportunity of 
fully considering the claim for relief of some other interest which may 
be considered as competing with tho Income-tax in regard to the reduc¬ 
tion of burden.” 

It will he observed that Sir lliehard Temple himself tells us in 
this extract that we were levying this obnoxious tax in 1870 
upon 240,000 personsi’or the sake of a gross revenue of £150,000 
only, mid that the effect of confining' the tax to incomes of Us. 1,000 
a year and upwards will be to exempt 00,000 more persons from 
its operation at a gross loss of £0-1,000. The tax will now, it seems, 
yield about lialf-a-niillion sterling. Could figures more certainly 
shew the mistake of imposing such a tax at all P As we have 
repeatedly pointed out—iui Income-tax is impossible in India on 
the simple ground that there are really no incomes therein to tax, 
and when the disaffection that the tax undoubtedly begets is 
remembered, it surely must he held to he unwise to retain it for so 
mi important, a return. 

Bv raising the limit of exemption to Its. 1,000 a year, its inci¬ 
dence, will now extend to not more than 180,000 persons. That 
is to sav, in all British India with its 155 millions of people, 
there are hut 180,000 persons in the receipt of an income of £i0O 
a year, and upwards. But these figures mean tliat there really 
are in India no incomes to lax. Look at the returns of the United 
Kingdom, with its .‘10 millions of people only and vast proletariat 
to be deducted therefrom :— 

Incomes betv\oca CI0O uud C*><M>.. 176.360 

CAIN) mid €1,000 . 23,7711 

€1,000 nn«l CIO,(WO. 10,823 

„ .£10,000 upwards. 7lM» 


^ THE INCOME-TAX. I 

The public interest is so much concentrated upon the question 
of the Income-tax, that it is as well perhaps to reproduce all Sit 
Richard Temple has to say in defence of its retention. 

“ The measure is manifestly indispensable, bemuse, without it, (here 
would beu deficit in the Budget, u position which wo could not contem¬ 
plate bo long as any fair alternative remained to us. The rate of ussess- 
MMUt is proposed to be the same as I hut prescribed for the lost year, 
namely, two pies in tho rupee, or it traction over one per rent. This 
rate is, as explained on previous occasions, the lowest at which the tax 
could be levied if retained nt all. 

“The proposed modification is this: Lial year, the minimum income 
liable to assessment was raised from Rs. fitX) to Rs. 7.">0 per annum ; in 
other words, incomes below Rs. 750 a year were exempted. It is now 
proposed to raise tho minimum to Rs. I,0(»0 i>er annum : in other words, 
to exempt incomes below Rs. 1/U00 a year. Last year tho number of 
persons liable to assessment was reduced by altering the minimum from 
480,000 to 240,000. By tho further alteration now proposed, tlm num¬ 
ber will probably be further reduced to TSO.UOO. The first-named 
exemption caused an estimated sacrifice of £150.000. The exemption 
now proposed will involve a further sacrifice of £‘03,000. We were 
glad lust year to be able to propose so large an exemption. We have 
further satisfaction in being able to propose an additional exemp- j 
tion now. j 

‘ 1 The unfavourable reports ip respect to the working of the tax receiv- I 
ed from some parts of India nave been duly considered, and suitable 
orders have been issued to prevent any just cause of complaint, arising. 
From some parts of India however, the report b have been favourable; 
ami in in any parts there iB an absence of complaint. Our general con¬ 
clusion is, that whatever trouble may have existed, it lias been mostly 
removed by the exemption of a large number of the jux-payors, and by 
the reduction of the rate. Whatever remnant of dttbplaint may still 
exist, will, it is hoped, be effectually removed by exempting incomes 
below Rs. 1,000 per annum. No poor or needy class would then be 
•subject to the tax, which will be unquestionably what, it was idwuys 
intffiaded to be— a tax for classes in comparatively easy circumstances. 


Incomes. 216,770 


Tims, while there ore in all but 180,000 incomes to tax In India, 
out of a population of 155 millions, we have nearly the number 
of incomes at home but ween £100 and £500 a year, and nearly 
40,00(i incomes of from £500 a year up t<f £400,(XX) a class, which 
can hardly he said to exist in India at all, being numbered by units 
everywhere. In England 421,570 persons are assessed to the tax, 
or about one in 70 of their number, or one family in every 14. In 
India, we shall now have 180,000 persons assessed thereto, or 
speaking roughly, about, one person in a thousand. At home, 
every penny of the tax produces a million and-a-lialf sterling, 
while the same penny produces here but a tenth of tliat amount 
from a population live times as numerous. 

THK CASH ItALAXCES. 

The Cash Balances amounted on the 1st in^L, tho commence¬ 
ment of the now financial year, to the unprecedented buui of 
24] millions, und it is estimated that they will stand at nearly 
20 millions at its close. The exact estimates are :— 

1972. 1878. 

England, 31st Hatch.£ 2,705,872 £ 2,089,672 

Iiulia.. . „ 21,640,148 „ 17,841,048 

Total.£24,846,014 £10,681,210 


These buluuces are liable however, it seems, to be drawn upon 
for about six millions sterling, (1) for .the amount of Guaranteed 
Railway Capital (£3,600,0(5)) received iu London and not yet 
expended in India, and (2) for the proceeds of Publie Works 
Loans which they hold to tliw extent of £2,615,000. As the 
expenditure of theso monies must however be very gradual, 
the Cash Balances must be held, we think, to be needlessly 
high, and instead 'of allowing tlfem to remain so, the surplus 
of the year might with great propriety be invested in securi- 
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ties, or .devoted to reducing the debt. A Cash Balance of 
£24,000,000 is'14 iqilltons in excess of the normal amount 
required, and the Finanpc Minister makes no sufficient defence, 
we think, for retaining such immense sums on hand. 

By the <?nd of tho year, that is, 31st March 1873, tho 
amount in India anticipated by estimate will, bo, bo says, 
£17 /j 41,543, or 17J millions. “ T’ni^ sum, if it shall bo realised, 
“ will be more than sufficient 'for the standard of an ordiimry 
“ expenditure. - But it would be ^premature to consider this, 


1 until we are more sure 
41 ing the money. It mi 
44 Balances continuing hi 
“ close of 1872-73, withoul 
. As the estimates for opiu 
tho balances will fall. They 
the retention of such a balance 
stances, is certainly indefensible, 
believe, to reduce them at once to 
effect a saving of £250,000 in into fast 
thus doubling the anticipated surplus of C23' 


c<M bo now, of really posscss- 
L baps be possible, the Cash 
on expenditure after tho 



is not likely that 
to increase, and 


ig the anticipated snip 
Temple, we fear, has not yet told us his real reason 
the balances at this preposterous rate. ^ 


these circum 
quite safe, we 
which wmjld 
the yeafj 
Richard 
KeEnimc 


PUBLIC WORKS EX Til l ORDINARY. " 

The £3,020,000 which was sanctioned in tho Budget of last 
year for expenditure upon Public Works of a reproductive native 
—Public Works eMraortlinary as they are technically called— 
was not silent after all, but a siun of £1,730,800 only, and the 
more wo look at the trifling provision made by tho Budget 
for expenditure upon Public Works during the present year, 
the more dissatisfied are we with it. The actual expenditure of 
the last two years, and that contemplated for the present, 
s figures :— 



are in precise hgures : 


Actual expenditure.1870-71 

.1871-72.... 

Estimated .1872-73.... 


....€1,107.810 
....€1,788,800 
... ,€2,(il'>,000 


These sums represent tho total expenditure made, or intended 
to 1>C made, throughout British India during the three years, 
upon Public WorkH of a reproductive character. Judging from 
the past, the grant for the present year will not be spent ; when 
tho fart stands disclosed that so much in earnest is tho Govern¬ 
ment to secure the country against famine, by providing it with 
water and mcanM of communications, that it is positively spend¬ 
ing 1$ millions a year upon Canals and State Railways! It is 
idle to conceal that such an outlay mocks the requirements of the 
country. Those requirements will never bo met in the present 
way. The Finance Minister ought to have nothing whatever to 
do with the expenditure upon Public* Works defrayed from 
loans. That expenditure dfcglit to he under independent control 
altogether ; for with him, the expenditure is a mere, question of 
financial ease or the contrary, as is shown with almost ludi¬ 
crous force when Sir Richard comes to deal with bis Cash 
Balances. He is thinking about nothing* but the amount of 
bis Cash Balance, while a Minister of Public Works would be 
thinking of nothing but a people perishing for want of water. 
It is ten or twelve years sineo we *Rrst implored the Goverur 
ment to mako a total separation between its Revenue aiul 
Public Works accounts. Until it docs so, and gives us a 
Minister of Public Works, the reproach will lie against us of 
neglecting the chief want of the country. 

THE HOME CHARGES. 

The Secretary of State’s drafts last year upon the Indian 
Treasury, amounted to no less a sum than cClOj millions, and 
they are expected during tho current year to reach the cnormouH 
amount of 13 millions:— 

“ The loss of excliango on these operations* is set down in the 
Budget Estimate at £600,000. In other words, England is, during 
the year, to draw 13 millions from India, and the charge upon India 
for that operation is expected to amount to half-a-million. Thus 
India has to pay 131 millions in all. Tho amouiit, though serious, 
can be well-accounted for. and can bo discharged without embar¬ 
rassment in the present state of tho Cash Balances in India." 

The effect of these drafts upon the Cash Balances is of the 
smallest possible consequence. It is their effect upon the 
bullion imports of tho country, that is so embarrassing and 
dangerous. Thus, Sir Richard Temple liiinself says: — 

The importation of treasure has greatly decreased of late. Even 
after the famous 11 drain of silver to the East" had become mitigated, 
still, during the first four years after tho conclusion of tho American 
war, India imported on an average 14 millions sterling worth of 
treasure annually. In 1870-71, however, only 6J millions were im¬ 
ported. This fact may seem at first sight, surprising. But the sur¬ 
prise would be lessened if it were remembered that, during the 
preceding yearn, the importations oOrcasure bad been large, and 
that during this year,* the drawinPr by the Secretary of 8to,to in 
London were Ugh, amounting to if millions. 

The bullion imports of the year 1871-72 haoro been seriously 
affocted however l>y another cause, which Sir Richard Templo 
seems to have overlooked. Not only has the {Secretary of State 
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drawn 10i millions upon tho country, but no less a sum than 
5 millions of Promissory Notes enfaced for payment of interest 
in London, seem to have found their way hack to this country 
as Remittances, between the 1st of July 1871, and tho 24th 
February last. 

DECENTRALIZATION AND THE LOCAL BUDGETS. 

The special local taxation imposed upon the several provinces 
of tho country, under the decentralizing scheme of lost year, ap* 
pears to have been as follows:— 

“In Bengal, the hill for the road cess has passed into law ; but tha 
levy has not yet. commenced. Tim future yield is not yet known, but 
is culcfalnted at £84.U00 per annum at present, with prospect of in* 
ctcuwc. + 

“In the North-Western Provinces there is an acreage tax on per* 
mancntly settled districts, and n five per cent, cess on annual value in 
temporarily settled districts, estimated to yield £21,000 per annum. 

“ Tn the Punjab and Oudh, there are Acts for lory ing rates on land 
estimated to yield £132.000 and £31,(XX) per annum respectively, 

“ Tn the Madras Presidency, there are the Town Improvements’ Art- 
and the Local Funds’ Act, which seem calculated to yield in all £23,000 
per annum. • 

the Bombay Presidency, there are Acts for taxing non-agricul* 
isos, and for a new police rate, estimated to yield £01,000 
per annum." 

The receipts from these various sources during the year just 
closed—the first year of their introduction—have not yet been 
fully ascertained,' but they are estimated at £754,000, or three* 
qiuirtors of a million. A great outcry lias been raised against the 
cess imposed in the Bombay Presidency, but not as wo think on 
the right grounds. If we want to make tho continuance of our 
rule in India impossible, we have only to persevere in harassing 
the people with the visits of the tax-gatherer. Bo sure you do 
not take tho money you require in ft way that escapes their at* 
tentign. Take it from them in the most irritating and offensive 
mode you can devise. Is it not an axiom of the Liverpool 
Reformers, that 44 direct taxes” are the only economic ones ? 

The suggestion, more than onco made by the Indian Economist 
in the last 12 months, that the Budget Estimates laid before the 
Legislative Councils of India should lie published simply as 
Resolutions of the Government, unless tho Government was loyally 
prepared to differ to the judgment of tho Council thereon—seem to 
have be on-adopted by the Secretary of State, the local Budgets of 
Bengal, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces, having been pro¬ 
mulgated simply by Resolution. What plainly could be more 
unwise than the submitting of these estimates to the Council and 
inviting discussion thereon, when the Government has no intention 
of deferring to the opinion of the Council if adverse thereto P To 
do so, is simply to jp-ovoice discontent. It is of course open to 
auction whether the Duke of Argyll lifts adopted the right 
alternative; but tin? unwisdom of the course hitter to followed, 
admits of no question whatever. 

The Bombay Gazette says that :—“ In all countries except India, 
Ministers of Financ e fall into disgrace when their Budgets show 
a delicit ; but in India tjie unpardonable sin for Sir Richard 
Temple to bo guilty of, in the judgment of some of our con¬ 
temporaries, is that he should have the audacity to bring forward 
a Budget which shows u surplus. The rancour with which a 
Minister who deserves some slight meed of praise for tho un¬ 
exampled prosperity of our finances is pursued by Calcutta jour¬ 
nal is ts, is quite inexplicable to us." We think it right to add our 
protest upon this subject to our contemporary’s. Sir Richard 
Temple is not getting quite fair play from the Indian press. 


PAPERS ON LAND AND WATER CARRIAGE 
IN INDIA. 


SUBMITTED TO HI? GRACE TnE SECRETARY OP STATE, 

• nv col. rtiESNEY, R. K. — (Bengal), 

ANT) LT.-GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON, R. E. — (Madras), 
(Continued from page 120,) 


Note on Sir A . Cotton's First Mcnwrandwh dated 13th Mag, 

I have read this memorandum carefully, and although I have no 
vfi sh to say anything offensive, still in view of the importance of 
the interests invoked, I feel bound to state my opinion that Sir A. 
Cotton’s argument, in favour of navigable canals for India? as com¬ 
pared with railways, is a mere tissue of the most transparent, 
though of course quite unintentional misrepresentations. To expose 
the whole woula be a long task, but 1 will take the liberty of 
noticing a few of them, which may be taken as samples. 
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Sir A. Cotton adds to the capital cost of the railways 

.£00 millions. 

The guaranteed Interenl on thin capital. 24 

Whence he derive* their total rosf to ho . 12» million*. 

lie state* the lnt<*re*t on rid* to be . .. .. rt ,, 

Aud the net receipt* for lHOOli.wlng boon . 2] „ 

He arrive* at the ©oM‘lii*iou that the put incut for 
interest on railway capital, out of to yen jur 1 * 70 , i« .*1* ,, 

Had he «iid that the railways have cost 120 millions from first 
to last, and that this sum whether borrowed nr defrayed from the 
revenues year by year, represented indirectly an annual charge of 
0 millions a year, the statement might have been accepted m in a 
certain sen** borne out by the facts, but this is not wlmt lie says. 
Now had he really wanted to ascertain the actual payments for 
interest on railway capital out of tuves for 1*70, lie could have 

C »t them from Mr. Danvers’ report, or from the published accounts 
id before Parliament, but then his object is to make nut a case 
against railways, so here wo lmvc misrepresentation \o. I. Tin* 
interest on t he capital bos not been added to the capital account t 
but baa been paid yea? by ip'ar, out «>f the taxes of pre\ inns years, 
consequently the total charge on which interest lias to be paid in 
1870 is not 120, but only 00 millions, and the net charge fori 
eat to be paid out of the taxes for 1*70, is not 3j but 
millions. 

Sir A. Cotton may perhaps reply that although tin* interest on 
railway capital has been paid year by year out of the revenue, still 
thQt the Indian Government bns in the meantime been increasing 
its debt; that the money which has gone to jfav railway interest 
would have gone to abate debt; that therefore the increment of 
debt is due, to the extent of this 21 millions to rail win *, nnd 
that consequently the interest now paid yearly, on this amount of 
existing debt, is virtually dut* to railway captial expenditure. 

But the fallacy of such an argument Is sufficiently transparent. 

It does not in the least follow that if the Indian Government had 
not made this expenditure (for interest on railway, capital) a 
charge on the revenue, the saving would therefore have gone to 
diminish the amount of loans raised. It is just as likely as not 
that the annual loans would have been as heavy as ever, and that 
the saving would have gone to increase the Public Works’ grant or 
some other sourco of expenditure. But when a Government is 
systematically borrowing year by year to cover contimiully recur¬ 
ring deficits, to say that the debt is due to any particular item of 
expenditure, is about as conclusive as it would be, if a man who 
kept a dozen homes were living above bis income, to point out a 
particular horse in his stable as the cause of the excess, or if a man 
walks ten miles, to say that part of the journey was due to his 
right leg and part to his left. 

But at any rate whatever Sir A. Cotton nmY have meant, a plain 
man reading his statement would certainly infer that t in* “ ad ual 
payments out of taxes for 1870" was 0 V milliojia, which I submit 
ia a distinct mis-statement of facts.* 

II.—rum 3. | 

Tlu* ro*t of mlhv;o* is set down as Oil million*. i 

Length of do. I.UOo mile*. 

Hence I* deduced ucost t»or mile ot 4,21,000 

• 

But, as is clearly shewn in the. Blue Book, the cost here stated 
ia that on the 0,240 miles made and still in progress : and not the 
coat of the 4,000 completed. These figures are therefore mere jug¬ 
gling. It would have been quite easy for Sir A. Cotton to obtain 
the real cost of each completed line, in fact it is hardly possible 
but that he know that no line lias exceeded £20,000*a mile in 
ooat, and that several lines have been constructed for much less, 1 
Afid consequently that his statement is incorrect and misleading. + 1 

III.—I'AOK 3 & 4. I 

Cost of Transit by Railv'ay. 

fien we have a mere hocus pocus of figures. Firstly by means j 
of mis-atatement No. 1, the startling conclusion is arrived at, that \ 
the actual cost of carrying goods by Indian railways is 4d. per ' 
mile per ton, and double the charge n^ r de. Sir X. Cotton is of ! 
course quite aware when he makes this absurd statement, that all j 
the main lines are now very nearly earning their o per cent, divi- ! 
dend,| and consequently are earning a profit of some sort, at any 1 

• How <*u any amount of words get rid of Hie *lmple fact that tho Government 
hive spent ISO million*, and are recei\ lug 2i millions a year In return, being a loss i 
of TO millions, or S| millions a year, which arc paid out of taxes. j 

t The cost of tho E. I. Line Is stated In tho Blue Hook at 271 millions for 1,280 
miles, £21,500 per mile, besides land, Ac., for which add \ (Par. 28 B. B. 1870 ), 

making £S9.ooo. # I 

J The following Is the statement in B. B. ’70 
Net mots. 

B. I. Line...£1,440.000 

680.000 
280,000 
150,000 
81,000 
24,000 
7,000 
40,000 

. 01,000 

item Defy. 2,000 


mit»of the foregoing, which it seems 
I will merelv notice tho blunder at 



Q. I. Peninsula Bailway... 
V A Bajoda Railway 




Panjattb „ .. 

Delhi.Defy .. 

G. B. of India.. 

B. Beni 


Ben eal . 
A S, East 


Interest. 

Loss. 1 

£1,480,000 

£20,000 * 1 

980,000 

420,000 i 

480,000 

150,000 . j 

370,000 

220,000 1 

109,000 

78,000 

109,000 

85,000 , 

385,000 

242,000 

86,000 

26,000 

128.000 

87.000 I 

51,000 

64,000 


rate that thejy are not working at a lorn, which mu*t happen if the 
coat of transit exceeded the charge made. * This result moreover 
has been arrived at, although the traffic receipts on the working 
portions are burdened by tho capital charaes on path not open. 
The only considerable line open for its whole length in 1800 was 
tho Bombay and Baroda. Further it is an exaggeration to say that 
tho average rate of goods traffic charged is so much'as 3d.* a mile. 

If Sir A. Cotton had really wanted to ascertain the facte, he would 
have gone to the returns of the Railway Companies, which give 
them in minute detail, and shewthe amount of each de¬ 
scription of goods earned, ancljHJdrtfes charged. The greater part 
of the traffic is in salt, grain^K^mLgptton, carried at from Id. to 
1 ^d. per ton per mile. 

__ o to 9. 

A tissue of bluncle 
not worth-while Uyollojj 

page 0, wherejy^jfxfAmffic is assumed to be a certain average 
amount ovet^Mjp^y miles open. It can be hardly necessary to 
point out t ftff^jfl fairnuss of assuming the traffic as thus distributed, 
u 11 dJjSftwi 1 tjfmny inference from the assumption, when a great port I 
esc lines have only just been opened, and the traffic is quite ’ 
indcvdoped. In l HIM), the Great India Peninsula ended nowhere, 
so to speak ; the Juhhulpoor branch of tbe K. I. lino had been 
opened qnlv ft few weeks, and also had its terminus in the jungle : 
tfuj Punjftub line bad two “Teat gaps : and there was incomplete¬ 
ness everywhere. The traffic on lines in this state.is of course quite 
undeveloped, in fact it can hardly have come into existence over a 
great part; and e\en if Sir A. Cotton lmd represented the facts cor¬ 
rectly, which hehas failed to do, any inference from them, as to the 
future prospect* of the lines, would be quite unconsequential. It 
would have been as. absurd to pronounce the Ganges Canal a failure, 
because for the first year or two it did not pay its working expenses, 
as to say so of railways before they ar£ completed. Tbe fact is, it will 
not be possible to predicate anyt hing precise concerning the traffic 
of Indian railways till the mam trunk system has been completed 
aud in use throughout for three or four years.f 

V. —imukO. 

Cost of Transit on Forth and Clyde Canal . 

I submit, that in his view of these specimens of Sir A. Cotton's 
accuracy in figures, he should .produce his proof of the statement, 
that this is only i.d. per ton per mile, before the statement is 
accepted It is quite incredible, being utterly opposed to the 
results obtained in other canals in Great Britian, of which the 
accounts have been made available. I presume be has taken the 
cost of haulage only without regard to the interest on capital, 

, which ho has so bountifully heaped up in the case of railways, 
and omitting also all charge for repaid and cost of management. 

If this be so, then his comparison is about as valid as if one were 
to put the cost of feeding a horse against that of making a rail¬ 
road, and then to declare in favour of the greater cheapness of 
animal draught over Jpcomotivc power.j * 

VI. —PAGE 0. 

j. Cost of Navigation in India. 

Sir A. Cotton has here shifted his ground from that token up 
in his last memorandum. Doubts were expressed then as to the 
possibility of making a canal across tho tableland of the Indi¬ 
an l’cninsula, with a summit level of 1,600 feet, and in reply to this 
criticism ho now babours to prove that a canal can be made on 
the Gangelic plain, where the fall is very small and all tending one 
wav. No cue doubts the feasibility of this for the excellent reason, 
that such a work has boen made already over a considerable part 
of tho line. But granting tbe possibility of such a wdrk, thw is 
no stop towards proving that a canal"is practicable across the 
tablelands of India.§ 

f Fallacy at Page 11. 

Here Sir A. Cotton again shifts his ground. The argument in 
this and the following page is to shew that if a canal be construct¬ 
ed of magnificent dimensions, and Locks of a Iqpd and capacity at 

S resent unknown, the cost of haulage would be greatly reduced. 

>f course it would. So on a railway, if you have only first-class 

To all thewi Iobech must bo added T ’ ff of the Interest paid, on account of land. A©., 
beanies tho interest on debt of 20} millions (Par. 41, B. B.), so that instead of all 
the main Urns I Hiving very nearly 5 per eent. not one la paying It, and tho most 
profitable is deficitent £20,000. besides £120,000 Interest ot cost of land, Ac., to¬ 
gether £140,000, and this besides tho Interest of the debt on this mil way of 71 
millions, (Par. 41), £870,000, In all £510,000 a year paid oafcof tyupM* to support the 
most profitable railway in India. 

4 B. Book ’71, (Par. 40.) average charge per ton l ^ D. 
t. A large portion of the lines have been, open 10 or 15 years, and at to fatara 
development, the falling q/* this year Is enormous. The internet add on share 
capital Is 1,810,000 In '70, against 1,600,000 In ’69, an Increase or £ 880,000 B. B. 

Par. 40. s| f 

1 The total actual charge for draurai 

the estimated 00 r- -■- 

are laid up for 6 
Bootland. 

4 Thousands of miles of canal have been cut In India In every hind of country on 
works m * ° Un<t w<mld te r6< l uIr « <1 - There are ample data now for all such * 


atual charge for draught by horses on the Brie otftl la 'A D. and 
oost by steam to leave a large profit A D ;-tWswHm l>aats, Ac., 
■ 6 months fn the year, and wages, Ac., are much higher than In 
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gntfjeiitfl, the cost of haulage would be reduced. But how as to 
' the capital account ? When he is dealing with railways, every 
result ought, according to him, to be judged by this criterion, to 
tay nothing of the accumulated interest, but when he comes to 
canal*, these little items are dropped out of sight No doubt the 
cost of haulage on the Colossal work, he pictures, would not be 
£th of that on the Forth or Clyde Canal, this item would then 
become the smallest part of the expense, as it is on railways ; but 
then there is thadnterest on capital to be considered, as to which 
he is silent.* 

KJI.—PAGE 15. 

tmals in India, 


The average 
greatly understated 
Interest and cost in 
it did not pay its expo 
the Case of railways, the 
creased. It # is further u comp! 
cost of canal-making, as a thing 
an average price, so much per mile 

.n.lrtn. n C.nnl 


nges Canal per mile, is very 
‘“moreover if the accumulated 


the years during* which 
<l,^as Ws been done in 
1 would be lurgelv in- 
[sion to regard the 
set down at 

f , . , 4 ^di(i. The 

cost of making a Canal depends- on three things, lH^^pply of 
water, the slope of the ground, and the drainage to he^^ 

The Ganges C ■anal wn* cheap, because all these conditions^ 
favourable. The Kistna and Coda very deltas are still more favour? 
able for such works; but because the Nile affords good navigation 
in Efcypt, it does not follow that the same river will fulfil those 
functions iu Abyssinia. The fact is that the ground most favour-, 
able for the construction of canals in India, lias already been 
taken up. .Just as in a new country, the best soils are those 
selected to be brought first under cultivation, and the probability 
is that future irrigation works, with certain exceptions, will he 
mitre costly and less remunerative than those which have been 
already undertaWn.t 

VIII.— page 15." * 

Calculation. 

ME UK FANCY PlurRKN. 


A canal of the dimensions proposed from Calcutta to Delhi, J 
would be more likely to cost £‘.30,000 than ,£.3,(XX) per mile.J 
The earthwork alone of such a canal, would cost nearly £4,000 
per mile, without any charge for establishment. The passage of 
the Jumna or Ganges would cost 2 or .3 millions sterling at the 
least, to say nothing of other enormous works involved in the 
other great rivers that would have to bo crossed. Moreover such 
i. work would be unnecessary for navigation, since there is already 
an excellent water-carriage which cost nothing, namely the river 1 
Ganges itself. ** 

IX. ——T* tftK IK 

Speed on Canals. 

Sir A. Cotton says there is no limit to speed on canals, ami 
that the Hudson nml the Clyde are worked at lit or 18 miles an | 
hour. In his last memoraaclum the modest figure set down, was | 
25 miles an hour, but passing that little exaggeration^', 1 would j 
suggest that Sir A. Cotton be asked to state whether he proposes } 
to make his camil of the same size ns the Hudson or the Clyde, j 
and if not, that he will give the dimensions of tke smallest I 
channel, with artificial sides of earthwork that would not be \ 
injured by the wash of steani-boats going at 10 miles an hour. 

Jt is true no one would propose to nnvignle canals at that speed, j 
but the point illustrates the utter want of reliableness of Sir A. 
Cotton’s statements. It is found on the Ganges Canal, that steam¬ 
boats worked at a very slow speed, are extremely injurious to the ! 
banks. § * j 

X. — page 10. 

Coda very Navigation. 

Money has been spent upon a few miles of the upper part of 
4he Godaverv, and Sir A. Cotton talks about creating a Water 
Navigation at £*2,000 per mile. One might just an' well talk 
about opening a Water Navigation from London to Bombay, at 
£25 per mile by spending £100,000 on a Dock at Black wall., 

page 20. 

The GodAvary Navigation “can be worked at Jd. a ton at the 
utmost, it (this rate) could easily be reduced to Jd.~” 


* My whole ealenlatlons having been bated on the actual cost of canals now in use. 

ft There are tens of thousands of miles of line for canals as favourable as those 
Ibnft tare been occupied. 

fit this rate the 7M> miles jgt main line of the Ganges Canal would have cost 
» million*; it lias cost 2| mlUMns, including 1 million spent in the lulls, and all 
$»mifatlon Works. 

ft The banks of canals tan be easily protected, as on the Gloster Canal. There 
Is nothing whatever to prevent high speed on canals constructed for steam. 

I The navigation has been completely opened for M0 miles for £600,000, and 
shorn £S0O£o0 more will complete the Snd barrier, when 400 miles will be open. 
Tha Looks are very large, I believe 30 by 200 feet. 


There is no authority for assuming even the higher rate as practi¬ 
cable.* 

The traffic for 1800-70 is stated to be 20,000 tons. It will 
perhaps hardly be believed that the traffic amounted to only a few 
hundred Ions during that year, yet such is the facif 

On this (Jodavery Navigation I unit only offer a few rSliarfo 

It passes through one of the most unhealthy countries in the 
world. 

Except at the end there is no population or cultivation. The 4 
river runs through a fever-haunted waste people, mostly by savage 
aborigines.! 

The ftuvigation will, according even to the sanguine promoters, 
be open only for a part of the year.§ 

The navigation will, at its best, be imperfect and dangerous. 
Only Steamers can be used, the current in parts being too strong to 
row against. | # 

On the other hand, the river Jumna, between Delhi and Alla¬ 
habad, passes through a highly populous, healthy, and fertile coun¬ 
try, in fact through one of the greatest com district in the wo^L 
Its natural nn\igable facilities* on this part, are probably 
superior to anything that will ever be accomplished on the Goda- . 
very, when* indeed navigation will only ho kept open at a painful * 
cost of life. Vet, while the navigation of the Jumna continues to 
be of the most insignificant kind, no sooner is the railway open 
along the same course, then n great traffic springs up. 

Before the East India Ihtilway was completed to Allahabad, 
there was a large .steam-boat traffic to that place, on the Ganges, 
conducted by two Companies, each with a large fleet which used to 
pay fuir dividends. These steamers had the free use of the Ganges, 
without paying e\en tho per mile per ton, which is Sir A. 
Cotton’s favourite unit, yet on the completion of the railway from 
Calcutta, the steamers have been unable to compete with it, and 
have withdrawn from the line.U 

There is a na\igation on the Ganges Canal, which Although im¬ 
perfect, is probably‘bet ter than tliat of the Godavery is likely ever 
to be. But only the merest fraction of the traffic which goes on 
the neighbouring railroad has takeii to it.** 

Facts like these, arc, I submit, worth any amount of vague pre¬ 
dictions. Tudor these circumstances what reason is there to sup¬ 
poses that the trnilic will he quite insignificant. 

Sir A. Cotton speaks of tho railways as failing to carry the traffic 
of the country, tin appears therefore not’to be aware that on . 
those parts which mv regularly open, the traffic estimated by the 
mileage receipts, although less than on some of the great commer¬ 
cial lines of this countn, ycl is quite equal to that of ordinarily 
prosperous railways of Europe. When then he talks about tho 
millions of tons, mid people wanting to be earned about, it may 
fairly be asked whether this demand has any existence, other than 
in his fanoj\. Why should the most conservative peasantry in the 
world waiitTto be always travelling about ? India is an agricul¬ 
tural ciuffilrv, ami the traffic in agricultural countries can never be 
expected to c»>me up to that of manufacturing districts; the 
assumption therefore that these first-class railways, which would 
be quite suitable for Germany, arc insufficient for the purposes 
of India, appears utterly unfounded. 

To prevent misconception, I would add that my remarks have 
no reference to canals for irrigation, li is hardly* possible to 
over-estimate the benefit that should accrue from irrigation works, 
but so far the resull of attempts to create profitable navigation in 
India, quite bear out the teaching of English experience. 

Under certain favourable conditions, as where a back-water can 
be created along the loci of the coast without Locks, or in tho case 
of the deep tidal creeks of the Gungetic Delta, a great navigation 
can be profitably conducted, because there is little or no expen¬ 
diture imolved* to create it. Just so is the navigation of the 
ocean, cheap and profitable. 

But Sir A. Totton fails to see that where these favourable 
conditions are absent, the case is altogether different, and when ho 
proposes extravagant schemes for canals running over hilly barren 
tracts, with expensive Locks and artificial banks in light friablo 
soils, and in addition a precarious water-supply, he has nothing to 
go upon, but ftis own- crude assertions, unsupported by either fact 
or reason. 


* The authority is the actual report on the present navigation by steam, 
t Col. Haig's Report, September l&7‘\ (Par. 16). The total extent and value 
of the river freight in tho past year may bo thus statad 

Tons. Value. 

Imports 3,0)0 £46,001) 

Exports lfl.S'O ,,44,000 


TotuI tons 30,400 £80,000 

t Suppose the question of the overland communication with India were to be 
settled by speaking only of tho heat, dangers, and want of population of the 
Bed Sen, without a word about India or Europe. 

ft The Erie Canal, “ 6y/ur Ike most important higk^nap in the U. States,” (New 
York State, P. W. Report 180)), Is only open 7 months is every yesr, 

I It is at this moment navigated all tbe year round by native boats* 

If The aocounts of one of the Steam Company! were lately shewn to me, show¬ 
ing that the total cost of navigation was id. a ton a mile. I believe the steamers 
are still running. 

** The ntvigntlon has such multiplied defects, that it’s hardly possible to use 
it at ail. 
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I venture to speak plainly on these points, because the interests 
ivolved are large, ana much mischief has already been caused by 


1 

involve. , . 

K rcssing n ude and unprofitable schemes upon the Government, 
ottered up by inflated representation*. *Three undertakings 
entered upon of late years are due in considerable measufe to 
Sir A. Cofton's advocacy, all of which are L’.ely to be financially 
mo.st disastrous to the Govermentj the Madras Irrigation (Join- 
nan v's project; the Orissa Scheme ; and the Godavery Navijration. 
I'pnn the first, the less said the better; the second promises to 
•be a permanent incubus on the Indian revenues; while as to the 
Go da very Navigation, I believe the Indian Government goes on 
with the works only, because it is ashamed to stop after throwing 
so much money into the river, and having sacrificed so many lives 
in battling with its pestilential banks. 

The failure of the first two schemes, at any rate, has been already 
sufficiently demonstrated, and ?iir A. Cotton is now wisely silent 
about them. Ilis enthusiasm is*now bestowed on the Godawry 
Navigation, and as that work is incomplete, it is of course inpos- 
sibltfto prove that it will not be successful, but the sort of advocacy 
reduced to, may be gathered from the faet that a perfectly 
insignificant traffic of a few hundred tons a year is represented 
as amounting to 20,000 tons, and that the annual charge on the 
State for railways, is over-stated to the extent of m J millions 
sterling.! 

It is surely time that the public purse should be closed against 
demands based in on such vague representations. S?r A. Cotton, 
1 submit, might be usked to give a specific design, shewing the 
depth and breadth of the canal he proposes for the navigation of 
steam-boats at 1(5 miles nn hour, with a specification of the sort of 
embankment he would construct to resist the wash caused by 
boats moving at that speed. Also to specify the number, size, anil 
construction of the 1 xicks (on the proposed line from Madras to 
Hczpoor, with ft summit level of about l,o(X) feet) that would 
be emptied and filled “in a minute, or much less," mid the size and 
form of the Lock gates, and the thicknessof the masonry required hi 
resist the scour caused by Locks of this novel kiird.| If these quanti¬ 
ties of earthwork, ironwork, and masonry, bo then priced at current 
rates, and the figures tested by some experienced engineer, the 
Government would then be in a position to judge whether these 
schemes be sober or fanciful. Meantime I submit that the hazy 
figures now put forward with the omissions, additions, and mani¬ 
pulations, involved in these, should go for nothing. § 

GEORGE CIIKSXKY. 

Coopers Ilill, 

October 4th, 1871. 

( To be continued.) 


TIIF FIRST TiriRTVgVF.VRS OF BRITISH .ll (MINIS¬ 
TRATION IN IlKN'dAli.—IICSSOKK. - 


The Permanent Settlement Proponed, 

(Tontinued from pagq llii.) 

Whkn Lord Cornwallis came out from England, instructed 
by the Court of Directors to effect a perm,moot, settlement of 
tile land revenue of Bengal, he set about collecting information 
from the local officers, who wero nitturnlly best, able to give it. 
Mr. Henckell was one of the more prominent of these, a:ul the 
information which he and his successor have placed on reconl in 
their reports regarding the permanent settlement afford most 
valuable indications of the then position of attiiirs. 

In writing about thoso matters, one thing above all is neces¬ 
sary ; we must separate ourselves from the ideas which sub¬ 
sequent legislation has engrafted upon the country. We 
have now given the zemindar a certain position as owner 
of the soil, and we have laid down exactly the status of the 
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•I ntn cluu'gt*l a\ 1th tlio alleged fullim* of works that I nob her proircttHl nor 
executed, Itut tlioMP tlmf I (ltd projivt ami execute in Tanjure and (lotfaxen nri> 
not nuMitioneil. Hut ull these thm 4 xyorks, If completed will most certainly I* 
Kmxt miiccchscm. Tim Orissa and Godax-erv Works arc already In exteusixo 
o|*r.itl(iu, nml the Tttoiiihudra Works ure now just remix to lie muni. 

tCol. Report of fleptmher 1870. Pnr. IS. The total extent nml xallied 

the river freight ninv be thus stated for the post year : - 

Tons. Value 

Imports . ..1.000 .£ 1 . 1,0110 

Exports.10,800.. ., 41,000 


Total .. 20,400 £89,000 

; I hIiu 11 lie very happy to do bo. 

3 Happily Col. Chesnev'a Ideas are not yet quite ooeeptinf. The three I test Tr- 
rijtutlon Officers In Madras, all brought up on the Or* In very, have been sent to 
Denial, one of them placed at the head of the Irrigation of nil IihIIh, aud one tlmt 
of Bengal. And there are now in hand or estimate I 17 x-ast project*. to ouat from 
| to uj million* each, to irrigate l.*» million imu, sufficient for the foot] of 40 
millions of people, and to lueladeat least 12 ,«kM» miles of stctitn-Uiat Canal, 
the Ollleer \x ho has been, ns 1 may sixx, the sole cause of all this hein# General 
Btruchey. 


ryot; know when to call him a tenant-At-will, and when to 
look on him as having joint interests in the proprietorship, 
In 1787 these wore still undecided questions, anti they wero^also 
rather obscure ones. Indeed, it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the permanent settlement din not proceed upon atmistake when 
it regarded zemindars as being proprietors of the lands whoso 
revenues they collected from the ryots and pay to Government. 
The first question which the Government referred for report 

n >werc asked 
ly sums over 
paid, and on 

■ ition of these 

he zemindars 
pon the ryots, 
or “ faujdari/' 
rth, or deatn, 
i regular one, 
o the hftt for 
Qcvonue they 
1787, and hw 
ryots. " These 
imma usually 
) or even 120. 
Id l>e consoli- 
DO per cont. 

and seen ring tji^ ryots from future increment by giving them 
written not,tabs. 

According to «>ur present notions, these are matters which 
the authorities should leave to ho regulated by the zemindar 
ami the ryot themselves. Hut it was otherwise then: tho 
ryots had no permanent fixod tenure, and when the Collector 
settled what the zemindar should pay to Government, he settled 
also what the ryot should pay to tho zemindar.. True to the 
contractor theory of the zemindar’s position, th#Collector, acted 
as if lu^ had all right to impose upon the mutual relations of 
zemindar and ryot such conditions as he thought fit. The 
abolition and consolidation of the cesses was only carrying out 
on a larger scale ivhat he had already done when he abolished 
the one-anna security cess in the Isafpur zemindar! 

In this report the Collector points out a fruitful source of 
evil iu the zemindar having uncontrolled liberty to appoint 
as Naib, or as farmer, of any pergunnuh, any one whom he 
thought fit. The zemindar did not seek for such appointments 
the people who would best discharge their duties towards tho 
ryots or towards the estate; uud llenckell urged that the 
Collector should have a distinct power of interference in theso 
matters- 

In the year after theso mat tors were under discussion, the 
Government called upon the Collectors to submit their opinions 
as to the possibility of a settlement of the estates for a period 
of years, nml directed them also to report upon the question 
with whom, ryots or zemindar, such settlement ought to be 
made, ft should be stated tlmt througout all these discussions 
no permanent settlement was talked of, but only a settlement 
for a period of years. The settlement, as finally concluded, 
was nominally one for ten years and it was only when every¬ 
thing was settled for ten years that tho Government proclaim¬ 
ed the ton years’ settlement perpetual. 

At that time the idea of settlemout which the Board had 
before them, uud the idea which Mr. Henckell also hod, was 
tlmt settlement should be made with the ryot*, and arrange¬ 
ments nude for tho collection, through the zemindars, of the 
rents settled with them. Mr. Henckell, in his answer, avoided 
entering into tlie miestion of the oxact status of the zemindar, 
passing it over with an acknowledgment that tho zemindAr hau 
some right, though he could not say what it was. The zemindar 
of course lmd mme right since he was entitled to havo, in pre¬ 
ference to others, the settlement of his ow-n zemindnri, but 
Henckell regarded him rather as a servant to the State, employed 
to collect the rents from the ryots and rewarded for his .trouble 
by a grant of rent-free lands. All zemindars, he said, had these 
rent-free lands, lmt as they were not sufficient to satisfy thei^ 
requirements, they made up tlio deficiency by making a profit 
out of the collections. The ryots had some or them tenures at 
low rates, such as gantidarH and jotedars; but others had tenures 
of less profitable nature. The Board entertained the idea of 
increasing the rates in these* low-rated tenures, esteeming that 
the zemindar had no business to grant them ; but Mr. Henckell 
pointed out that these tenures did not as a rule diminish from 
the revenue of the estate, because the ^antidar or jotedar was 
usually also the farmer of the lauds adjoining by* own holding 
and having a profitable tenure in his own lAnds was expected 
to remit to the zemindar the entire realizations of his farm. 
The abolition of the system might iticra&se the revenue of Iflte 
gnnti lands, but would diminish the revenue of the rest By 
adding to the expense of collection. 

Whether the origin of the tenure called ganti was or was Dot 
that indicated by Mr. Henckell iu this report, namely, the giv¬ 
ing certain lands on a low roht to an individual who undertook 
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to collect and pay in a# farmer, the rovenuen of other lands 
acRaoent, it in certain that in' many places this sort of connection 
stul exists between ganti and farming. In many places the 
gautidar of the whole *or part of a village is still looked upon 
$a the person gho naturally occupies the position of farmer in 
some odjacennands. The theory of this connection is support¬ 
ed by the terms which Hr. Henckell’s maemmv uses in a letter 
where he says that almost all the cultivating ryots pay rent 
cipher to a/armer or a gautidar. 



Of courser it 

K 'is at preset 
origin f 
writing, and 
his purse than 
of Chanchra, for 


^n ioant that this theory is applicable to all 
ffoutis at proBeul^nting, for many, if not most, of these date 
tnoir origin from p^^Kgubsequent to the dato of which I am 
" > with the zemindars dosire to fill 
wy.stern indicated above. The ltiya 
.In in 171H5 he was getting into dif¬ 
ficulties, created in tlnMyHQ^cBtate a large'number of ganti 
textures, receiving of couraefcyireiKam from the tenant. 

Continuing his report, M^fefamA| l ll writes that it might l>o 
possible to increase the reveuueMH^land, but it would require 
extensive local inquiries, as scttlcinoA^huu made from year to 
year were made upon very in^xsrfoct im^aiiiLihcir lemiudars 
and their office is remained ignorant of tliu actm^^h^iirccs of 
their estates. The ryot nominally held a few biggal^^a very 
•high rate, but actually cultivated an area twice, one 
. times, as large as their nominal holding, the oxeess land 
them to boar the very high rates. But this position of affairs 
gave rise to continual bickering between the zemindars and the 
ryots. The latter were continually striving to conceal their 
actual holdings, and the former, aware that excess existed, conti¬ 
nually attempted to enhance the rent, and imposed upon the 
ryots all sorts of cesses, which, as their imposition assumed 
what was far from being the fact, namely, that the incidence of 
the original rent or jumnia was equal upon all the ryots, were 
the source of great oppression and hardship. Mr. llenckoll 
thought that the ryots would be willing to accept pottuhs for 
their holdings, even at an increased rent, if these pottabs secur¬ 
ed to them tlie whole of their lauds, and granted immunity from 
additional demands by way of cess on the part of the zemindars. 

Another matter to which the Government directed their at¬ 
tention with reference to the proposed settlement was the ques¬ 
tion of lakliiraj or runt-freo tenures : how far they were to be 
recognised, and how far they should be disregarded. Tho Go¬ 
vernment proposed to resume all tenures which bad not been 

g ranted, and possessed by tho granteos before the cession of the 
>ewauy and no grant was to be considered hereditary which 
was not distinctly so created. Rent-free grants hud been direct¬ 
ly prohibited only in 1178(1772), when the British undertook 
the direct management of the collections, and therefore all in¬ 
valid grantees of an earlier date were to bo permitted during 
tlieir lifotimo to retain half of their grants. 1 Native officers were 
to be appointed to hunt out invalid grants, and wore to be 
rewarded by obtaining the first year’s assessment, and to 
bo punished, if they concealed invalid grants, by a tine of three 
times the amount of the ussessqient. 

Mr. Henckell, while admitting the extent of the ovil which 
tlie Government sought to suppress, considered it almost impas¬ 
sible to move in the matter without inflicting gieux injustice. 
There was no doubt that immense amounts of (and had been 
alienated by zemindars, giving rent-free tenures, and Mr. Henckell 
estimated the whole within the district at about .‘lot), 0 (H) higgalis 
about a twentieth or more of the whole area, cultivated ami 
uncultivated, of tho lands within the district; and of this lie 
considered two-thirds would be rcsumable if the orders of Go¬ 
vernment were carried into effect. The grants made before the 
British possession were to be respected, but tho carelessness of 
natives in preserving docmnci^uiy evidence, and the impos¬ 
sibility after a lapse of time of procuring oral evidence of any 
reliability, would place insuperable obstacles in the way of valid 
grantees proving theij; title and possession as far hack as 170(5. 

* As for the grants between that date and 1772, Mr. llenckoll 
stated that the zemindars lmd so long enjoyed, by custom, 
the right of creating lakliiraj tenures, that it was hardship hy a 
retrospective rule to declare them invalid; and ns to disallow¬ 
ance of hereditary right to ordinary grants, he urged that 
precision of language was not customary in such grants, and 
that many grants intended to be hereditary wero not distinctly 
declared so. Tho prohibition to zemindars to create rent-free 
tenure^ had not made them cease from giving grants, but only 
made them antedate the sannads they gave ; and* forgery and 
fraud had heen so rife in the district, that it would be impos¬ 
sible to avoid confounding the genuine with the false. Am for 
the proposed establishment it would be useless, for it would 
only give tlie proposed native officers a grand opportunity for cx- 
tprtiaa and bnbery. No doubt native officers have, in point' of 
official morality, immensely improved since Mr. Hejickoil’s time, 
but one can hardly accept his wholesale condemnation of them 
when he says, “ rapacity and oppression are, I believe, the ruling 
passion of the generoluty of natives, and very few of them have 
sufficient fortitude to resist the temptation of a bribe.” 


THE JUTE TRADE. 

The great inpet us and expansion Which the agriculture of India 
lwJMvceived is fronWwo years, which like all dispensations of 
Providence, appear ro immediate visitations, but bearing the 
reflex of tho (liver of all good, develop themselves into permanent 
blessings in ways passing our kuowledge. In 183*5 or 1830, Mr. 
Hodgkinson made the first shipment of linseed to England as an . 
experiment. -The Crimean war commenced in 18o4. The follow-* 
ing coinpnrative satieties of tho exports of seeds and jute, before 
and during the war, will show the increase:— 
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We believe Mr. Joseph Willis was the first who shipped, in ' 
1808, sixty bales of jute to England under the name of koaMa, tho 
native name in the eastern districts. Jute must have been taken 
from tlie word jhute, the native naino for eh mum. There is no 
other country in the world where jute is grown. In America an 
Attempt is being made to grow it, and time will show how far it 
will succeed. Although tho quality of the Bengal juto is not ps 
superior as it was formerly, yet the demand is increasing. During 
the present year tho export is expected to reach J,(XX),000 bales. 
Flax'and hemp do not answer all the purposes of jute, but the 
stalk of cot top might be manufactured into an inferior jute. Rhea 
might also answer, but it cannot be expected to compete with 
jute in cheapness. The Journal of the Society of Arts informs us 
that:— 

‘ By far the most remarkable feature of Calcutta trade is that in 
jute the trade 1ms set in almost entirely to Dundee, whore alone 
the manufacture of jute seems to have taken root. Previous to 
180(1, the supplies were sent almost exclusively to London and 
Liverpool. Sow the shipments are made direct to Dundee. In 
180(5 the shipments direct to Dundee, in iWOlbs. bales, were 38,022 
in 1807; 70,287 in 1808 ; 142,134 in 1800 ; 180,002 in 1870; to 
date U>2,700, but as 18 large vessels are loading, tills year will 
close with something over .‘500,000, and the season (end of July) 
with perhaps 400,000 bales, representing in round figures, a mil¬ 
lion sterling, or close on half both tlie value and oat-turn of the 
season’s crop. It is not to be wondered at that in such a position 
Dundee actually at this time rules the Calcutta murket, on which 
a very few years ago it lmd no perceptible influence, when indeed 
London amj Liverpool struck the key note.’ The average prices of 
the seeds before and during the war, and their present prices, arc 
ns folloA\%:— 
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in 1870 the export of all kinds of seeds whs larger than in any 
of the nine previous years. The price of jute before the Crimean 
• war was Its. 1 -8-0 to Its. 2-4-0, and the present prices arc Its. 
4-8-0 to Its. 0-8-0 per luaund. 


THE LAND- 


THE LAXft SYSTEM OK BKUUt M AXX) HOLLAND. 

• HY EMILE *1)K LAVKLEYK. 

(Continued from page 117.) • • 

One most inportant fact in considering land systems, is that the 
country itself, and not the town, is naturally the chief market 
for agricultural produce. It is a great error to suppose that agri¬ 
culture, in order to thrive, must have a market in great cities for 
its productions. The cultivators, on tho contrary, may con¬ 
stitute a market for themselves. Let them produce plenty of com, 
animals of various kinds, milk, butter, cnee sc, and vegetables, 
and interchange their produce, ami they will be.well-fed, to 
begin. But furthermore, they will have tlitr means of sup¬ 
porting a number of artificers; they may thus bo well-housed, 
furnished', and clothed, without any external market. For this 
however they must be proprietors of the soil they cultivate, and 
have ail its fruits for themselves. If they are but tenants who 
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have a rent to pay, and no permanent interest in the soilj tf ,>y 
certainly require a* market to make money. In a country where 
cultivators are all tenants, an external market for their produce is 
indispensable ; it is not so in q country of freeholders that the 
latUgTrequires is, thut agriculture should be earned on with the 
energy and intelligence which the d iff union ^ * property is su^e to 
$#use in a people. 

The province of Groningen was the heat cultivated of Holland 
before ever it exported any of its porducts to England, and yet 
there are no largo towns in it ; hut thanks to its peculiar system 
of hereditary leases, the farmers could keep almost the entire pro¬ 
duce of their labour to themselves. 

Suppose that by the stroke of a magic wand, the" whole of the 
tenant farmers of Flanders were to become possessed of the fee- 
simple of their lands, what would he the result Y They would 
then themselves consume the milk, butter, and meat which they 
are now obliged to sell, and in consequence ha\e to dispense with 
animal food, and to resoft almost exclusively to the vegetable 
kingdom for their support .- then they would no longer have to 
what they do to an English market. Would they be the 
!/orse off for that Y 

Look at Switzerland. In proportion to her population, she has 
y more horned cattle than Flanders, #.<*., 3o head to every 100 inha¬ 
bitants, against 24 in Flanders. Yet, while tin* latter exports 
butter, oxen, rabbits, &c., to France nml England, .Switzerland 
actually imports butter, cattle, corn, &c. The consequence is that 
Switzerland consumes twice as much animal food as Handers, 
viz., 22 kilos of meat, 12 kilos of cheese, o of butter, and 182 of 
milk per head per annum. Of the Swiss, indeed, we may say 
what Utesar said of Lite ancient Unions, — Lnete et cahie vivnnt. 

Ilow is it that the Swiss peasant is much more substantially fed 
than the Flemish Y He*cause the former is nearly always an Owner i 
of the soil, while the latter is but too often only an qccupier. The . I 
Swiss has not for his market the insatiable stomach of the I 
London market which the poor Fleming contributes to feed; he 
has a better one than that, namely, his own. 

Thus, Switzerland and Groningen prove that agriculture does j 
not stand in need of a large foreign market to make progress. A i 
peasant proprietary is the best of all markets. 4 i 

On the 1st of January there were iu West Flanders, on j 

an area of 323,409 hectares, 80,21 >7 proprietors, and 003,004 j 
“parcels” of land: in Ea,st Flanders, loo,381 proprietors and i 
845,220 plircels, towns and villages included ; in the entire king- \ 
dom of Belgium there were 1,000,327 owners and 0,207,512 
parcels. In 1840, the enumeration showed 7o8,ol2 proprietors | 
and 5,500,000 parcels of land. Thus it appears that the number • | 
of landowners mid of parcels has considerably increased. j 

In Belgium, I have never heard a complaint of the present state 
of tilings, nor any expression of alarm for the future, such as one 
used to hear in France before economists of eminence such as Be 
Lavergne, Wolowski, and 1 ’assy, hud undertaken tip* labour of 
demonstrating the chimerical nature of the fears that the soil I 
would be crumbled to bits. ' ! 

As regards Belgium, and more cspecinllv Flanders, foreigners j 
should not he misled by the great number of jmrert*. The parcels 
enumerated are cadastral parcels for the purposes of the survey; | 
mid very often the surface of the soil shows not the least trace of i 
auv fiuen divisions. Not only do mnnv«parcels often belong to one 
and the same proprietor, but a single estate or farm of ten or twelve i 
hectares generally consists of many of them. The land is divided i 
into farms of different sizes in proportion to the capitals of the 
cultivators ; for example, fifty hectares to four horses, twenty-fix e 
to two, twelve for one horse, fix e or six hectares to a family 
without beasts of burden, and a little plot for a labourer. When 
large farms are subdivided it is done on economical grounds, vi*/., 
because they fetch higher prices vv hen sold in lots : they arc hardly 
ever divided in consequence of the law of succession. The peasant 
attaches too much value to the proper outline of a field to break it^ 
into pieces ; he would rather sell it altogether. 

Hitherto, the consequence of the progressive subdivision of land 
in Flanders has only been to raise at once the rental, the gross 
produce, and the value of the soil: at the same time that the num¬ 
ber of landowners lias increased, the condition of the cultivators 
has improved. t 

In luanders you do not find the hind subdivided in the way it 
is in Ireland, according to Lord Dufferin, who hafr .shown the evils 
of Iho kind of subdivision practised there ;t from his discretion it 
appears that in Ireland, at the death of any holder and often even 
during his life-time, the children divide the land among them¬ 
selves, each of them building a cottage on it; or, if the tenant lias 
no children, he sublets his land to several small fanners, and 
allows them to settle on it, notwithstanding the stipulations of the 
lease. Such breaking-up of the land must lead to the most wretch¬ 
ed kind of farming, and to pauperism on the part of the tenants. 

As long us the Irish farmer has no better understanding than that, 
of his own iuterest and of the requirements of a sound economical 
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4 Is another proof needed P No vines air In tN'r cured for than those of the 
Canton nf Vnu<l, being the lup’k'tilturul wonder of the Luke of Gwietrt. Is the 
win» grown there exported like chtiuipa^nir, claret, or portP Not nt all; tho 
Vaurtoifi <lrlnk It themselves. Does It not ilo thorn more flood ? 
t Vide Lord Dufferin on 1 Irish Tenure,’ chap. ill. 


no agricultural policy, neither fixity of tenure, not even 
ownership in fee-simple could improve his condition. Although 
the population of Flanders is twice as dense as that of Ireland, a 
Hemish'peasant would never think of dividing tin ItiMf IftiTulti 
vates among his children ; and the idea of Allowing a strong or to 
settle and build a house on it, and farm a portlfln of it, would 
appear altogether monstrous to him. On the con tarry, he will subr 
mit toextraordinary sacrifices to give his farm the size and typical 
shape it should have. " 


How is it that the Fleming and the Irishinaj 
points qt view Y I think it is partly <" 
and partly to circumstances. The Celt, 
most of the requirements of membe: 

Teuton thinks more of the require! 
cultivation. Nowhere to my kno^g 
self a cultivator of the first oi 
German , the Fleming, the 
for its greatest iiuprovcwe] 


different 
fference of nee 
sociable, thinks 
Ty, whilst thk 
iand of good 
e Celt show him- 
'elite ); it is to the 
agriculture is indebted 
!elt has, in several countries, 


subdivided the soil-for thesajjffi^hia family, without regard to 
the requirements of natiujjylfusbandry. Throughout Germany,* 
law and custom idik e^^ pPalwavs been opposed to the division of 
farms. this is carried so far that almost all the 

laud is hands of wealthy peasants, keeping up a kind of 

ays bequeathing tne whole ofXheir property to one 

_ _ children, a small pittance being given to the others. But 

supposing the Irishman to become the absolute owner of his farm, 
would he learn and comply with the requirements of the 
land Y A Flemish farmer’s son always wants to have a 
good farm of his own; he would not put up with a hovel 
improvised on a potatoe field. Could the Irishman but be 
brought to practise agriculture us an art, and not as a 
mere means or bringing a subsistence from the soil, he would 
soon abandon the miserable system of subdivision which lie has 
adhered to so long. But how is this taste for agriculture, as an art, 
to be imparted to him Y To extinguish the influence of instincts or 
tendencies,'vvhether inherent in the race or the historical product 
of centuries, would it sutlice to introduce tin agrarian constitution 
in Ireland similar to that of Handers, or, better still, of Switzer¬ 
land Y These are questions which I confess myself not in a position 
to answer; but they are questions which those who have the Irish 
land question to solve ought to face, when considering the land* 
system of Flanders. 

I think it useful to subjoin a tabulated statement, giving ah 
idea of the number of farms (exploitations) and their relative 
sizes. These results dale as far back as 1849, no returns having 
been published since :— 
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Antwerp . (; 
Unihunt.. .... 
Plunders West 
KlnndoVH, Hunt 
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Luxembourg. 
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TIIE SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC. 


(From Economist, March g, 1872.) 

The figures of the traffic for 1870 and 1871, during which the 
Canal has been completely open, have lately been published in 
great detail by Messrs C. and A. Bazin, of l»ort Said. The ag¬ 
gregate tonnage of ships using tho Canal in 1870, instead of being 
two or three millions, as the promoters estimated, was under hfdf- 
a-million—viz., 430,018 tons; and even. in 1871 the figure is still 
considerably under a million—viz., 771,409 tons. The result, it 
is evident, proves the delusion of the promoters' calculations, and 
that the Gtinal had .never at the best those chances of immediate 
profit to which original shareholders look forward. 

In the total of 771,400 tons British ships counted for 540,031 
tons, or 71 per cent, of the vfliole, the remaining 29 percent, com¬ 
prising the entire shipping of the rest of the world tiffing the 
Canal. Of course the Canal traffic is likely now to increase venr 
fast, especially as the trade of the world is getting more and metre 
out of sailing ships into steamers; but it must take a long time yet 
before the business comes up to the mark which the projectors set 
up as the starting-point. 

4 J'ufo W. Roscher, Nationalokonomlk de§ Ackerbauee/ p. 929. 
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ORSEUYATIONS ON/THE LAW AND roXSTITlTIOX, 
AND PRESENT GOVKRNMENT OP INDIA* 

- GALLOWAY, 1820 , 

Ofvthenature of Tenure* a&ording to the law of India, Under 
• ; thfMoohummudan Government. 

By the Moohununu<|an law, there are two modes of settlement 
of the khnratij; the mookautuuah, And the mookaustimuh, which 
will be explain^Lbelow ; but the khurauj of green crap ( ruthah, 


signifying frepl 
.. translated by ' 

^alwav9 paid in mone; 
duced green erftp. 
vege tames; flowers, 

• cucumbers, bazuniaun, 

H Accordingly, says 
third of the produce from 


m, which some commentators have 
fcy/ , green vegetables, pot-herbs) was 
ins for even: jureeb which pro- 
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iree^ “ from dry crops one- 
levied os revenue : but 


ir ■ greens, ready money 
venue for indigo, 
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for Musk" melons^ ajwarn, onions? 

■at fixed rate£ was paVjihle^ And cj ^ 
kuknar, pata, turmeric, sinfyitrlinr, hemp? 
citcumbefs, badinjan, radishes, carrots, 
cl yp||{ Vwtts -ordered to be paitiin ready 

^Kfides those, an infinite number x>f examples might h 
. to shew the identity between the regulations' of the India 
hiHninudanJCiovernmciit and ihc MoAlluinniudnn hnvv *W 
' have qtl^tpa, however, must lie fully sufficient^ * 

w Having,~ns I am persna<led I* have, without dqubt, e’dablidiod 
that the .Sloohumumdnu law and constitution is the “law and 
constitution of India:" that the Mnohunmiudim law prevailed 
during the who]# period of the Moolmmmuduir Government : that 
by that law, the right of property in the soil does vest in the cul¬ 
tivators such as I have above # defined, and not in the* crown or 
Kuiueembir, above described: that the usages-which prevailed, 
distinctly shew that neither the sovereign, nor the person whom 
we called zuincondur (not owning land by inheritance, purchase, 
or gift), was ever understood to have had the shadow of proprie¬ 
tary right in the soil, and that the usages with respect to tenures* 
taxation, &c., arc nowhere adverse, but for the most part confor¬ 
mable to the principles and rules of the law in their leading 
features. I shall now notice the different kinds of tenures or 
modes by which property in lands can be acquired, us recognized 
by the Mooliummudan law. 

These are, 1st, partition among t he conquerors, when the kinds are 
conquered. 

2nd. By fixing the Iclinmuj upon the lands of conquered inhabitants, 
by specific assessment (and imposing also the capiratmu-la\). they 
being suffered to remain upon the lands. 

3rd. By cmng romise entered mfo with the inhabitant - of a country 
before conquest. * 

4th. By the cnlfiratiou of ira.'t*' hiitd, when with the i*\piv^ sanc¬ 
tion of Government. These four are the original tenures <»l land. 

fith. Purchase, exchange, or other mutual compact for equivalents. 

45th. Dower. 

7th. Clift, bequest. . - % 

8th. Inheritance. 

Dtb. Wufcf, or endowment. 

It is unnecessary to notice loan and lense, because the-- are tenf 
porary tenures, further than to state that they nol only d' jfpid on 
the time for which they are granted blit are void of themselves 
by demise of either party. 

The lst.,t’f.?., Original partition at the conquest of a eounlrg. This 
is the strongest of all rights. It can, however, only exist in the 

J ierson of a Moslem, or one who has acquired by purchase, or other 
egal mode of conveyance, from a Moslem. It cannot descend to 
an unbeliever by inheritance: for an infidel cannot inherit of n 
Moslem. Consequently, had the lands of Hindoostan been div ided 
among the conquering soldiers, no Hindoo could be in legal pos¬ 
session, without a formal title from a Moslem ; for by the simple 
act of conquest, as above shewn, every right of u non-Moslem sub¬ 
ject ceasecl and determined. 

I say, right by original partition is the strongest of all tenure-, 
because it conveys a right of which tho owner cannot divest him¬ 
self, namely, that of treasure-trove. If a person, says the Jan mean- 
cor Rumooz , find hidden treasure in the lands of another, and it is 
not known jjo whom it belongs, a fifth shall go to the crown, the 
remainder to the proprietor of the land. And the proprietor here 
meant is the person to whom the Imaum (the sovereign assigned) 
the Imul when first conquered, or his heirs ; not the owner to whom 
the lands may have devolved by purchase from the original pro¬ 
prietor, or Jiis heirs. Such treasure shall not go to a purchaser, 
out shall rather escheat to the crown. This is also mentioned in the 
Mohect. The object of this statute is evidently to create escheat. 
Even now, probably, no land is to be found in the possession of an 
original ovfner or his heirs; consequently, *11 treasure-trove es¬ 
cheats to the crown. 

2nd. Assessment of khuranj, The Moslem conqueror has the 
legal right of suffering the conquered inhabitants to remain on 
their lands as Ireemrtt, but only on condition of their paying the 


* Jaumeoa-oor-Itumooz. 


t Vol. 1, p. 361 
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and the ranitation-tax^^^_t he khuniuj being fixed 
must te by allotment and aasffimcnl), the land becomes 
'lertv of the individual, saleable, and transferable, in the 
same wav that, in the case of partition among the conquerors, the 
share of‘eucird^ividital becomes his property, as the law BftijS. on 
partition.'- 

•3rd. Bv compromise Prophet did with several power 

Ymhiftu tribes before c<mqmSrToh their paying a fixed tribute: fo? 
after conquest* there can be uo compromise* 

4th, A grant of waste land to cultivate. The grant is perma¬ 
nent. The sovereign has the power of making sucli grant, on con¬ 
dition Hint the grantee pay tlic assessment to which such land is 
liable for what he does cultivate. The nature of assessment, if 
the grantee be a Moslem, is regulated by situation as to the water 
for its irrigation. But the crown cannot make any such grant 
without stipulating for the legal land-tax, seeing that, by law, the 
sovereign is merely a trustee for the community, whose' property 
the land before partition, is In Id to he ; and a trustee cannot give 
away the property of his constituent without an equivalent. If the 
grantee cultivate within a reasonable period 4 which tho law limits 
to three years), well: if not, the lr.nd may bo given to another^ 
TiiiMur allowed the ryot, in this case, the land for the first your^ 
rant-free; t lie second betook what the ryot choge to give; but 
the third year the full public tax was levied. 

5th. Purchase, or e(change for equivalent, by any of the legal 
impacts. 0th. I)ouw. on marriage : which is also, by theMoo- 
luMiuudunlaw, held to he a civil compact, for an equivalent, 
rt (finely, the connubial society <if the bride. 

7tli. (rifts with seisin, from an owner who is competent to give ; 
i and bequests. These are compacts without an equivalent. So also is, 
Slh. Inheritance. Ml unbelievers limy inherit among Ihem- 
J selves, whatever their creeds may ho, but none of them can inherit 
j of a Moslem, nor can a Moslem inherit of a uon-Moslcm. 

The 5th, <>tb, 7th, mid 8th, are all private contracts, and the re - 
I fon* do not weigh in this investigation. 

tMh. 1 IV//, or endowment, for some charitable or pious pur- 
! post'. This tenure is absolute as to tho usufruct, but does not convey 
the full right of property to the incumbent; though, us the law 
say-, it annuls that right in the endower. The benefice lands, I 10 W- 
I ever, crea though the. endowment be from the crown are liable to tho 
! land-tax. This is 11 most important rule of law as applicable to 
India ; l shall, therefore, give it in the original. The law says 
“ if titlu-lands they are liable to the tithe ; if khumujeo-lands, to 
“ the khuranj.” “ Tin* tenth (ooshr) is due from all benefice lands, 
if nox/trec ; if / huraujee, then khuranj is due,;” that is, according 
n-s the ooshree or khuraujee assessment may have originally been 
applicable to tho lands **> shall the public revenue be continued 
to he demanded, notwithstanding the endowment. 

But an endowment by w<df would not bo valid, oven from the 
crown, unless granted f.ir the purposes sanctioned bv law, and to 
some one or other of the descriptions of persons or establishments 
which the law recognizes us the objects of endowment. For exam¬ 
ple, n grant of lands by wulf to an individual who is wealthy, 
would he nullfW" voikf, according to all the lawyers, though accord¬ 
ing to some it would he held to be a gift. The object or purpose 
of endowment must be of* permanent, as well as a pious or chari¬ 
table nature. This is doubtless the sound law; though in somo 
books, it is stated as legal to appropriate, by wuhf, in favour of 
individuals mid of people who are not poor. Biit this is mere 
difference of terms : for in these cases the grant is, hv a legal fic¬ 
tion, held to come under tho law of gifts, and not of benefices; 
and then the law of donation will rule the case, which of couAo 
does not cancel any public or private demand against the land given; 
and if a tenure bv wulf Howed from a subject it would & fortiori 
be good, quoad the profits only; the land would still be subject to 
the revenues of the state. These, together with tenures by loan 
and lease, both of which expire with the demise of either party, 
are those by which landed property may be acquired, and held, 
according to Ihc Mooliummudan law. 

LANDLORDISM : 

[llY 0. 8YME.] 

ix its mo it \%, social, and economic resolutions. 

Not only is our present land .sy.^tom responsible for the 
deterioration of out’farm labourers, and in a great measure fer¬ 
tile advance of paujierisin and crime, but to it we are indebted 
for tho ever-increasing Irtirdcn of taxation. According to tho 
law of England, tho land belongs to the Crown. When originally 
grtfnted to private individuals, its tenure was subject to certain 
conditions, generally of military service, and it was resumablo by 
the Crown if tbe.se conditions wer 9 not complied with. In those 
days the land was the only source of revenue for the State. It 
provided for the poor, maintained justice, fipportedarmies, and 
bore all the imposts of tho community. 

“ The eArly European system, * says Hullain, “ knew neither tho necessities 
nor the ingenuities of modern finance. From the demesne lands the Kings 
of l'rauce and Lombardy supplied tho common expenses of a barbarous court. 
F.ven Charlemagne regulated the economy of his farms with the minuteness 
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of :i Htowiird, nml a lurg.* hi* capitularies arc clircucr 

nlijrt. Tlu*ir nctiuil rcttoiu^ was chiefly derived from free gif|j» mad?* 
juvuriling to ujpptflf'iit German custom,‘ lit the annual assemblies of the 
nati<n>,.jUo|lHInu'ri*emeuts puid hy the ftllodiid proprietors for default of 
uiiljtffc fti'Tvit:.*, and from tin* freda, or lines aeeruintf|^4|if* judges out 
^MKiKMition for murder. These amounted to oiio4ffi p lr of the whoh- 
.^Kfegihl; one-third of this was paid over ham^Jtur ywrrt to the Jlovnl Ex-' 
4krlieqiu-r. Aft"r the feudal (iovernniwlt JBhnT ‘‘I >'> France, and neither the 
rilmmmm nor the weregild ogflfihfrfd in use, tln-re seem to linve been 
1 hardly any sources of regulu^lvveiiiie besides tin* domainal estates of the 
irdwii.’ 1 * 

From the meanest vassal to the proudest noble all had a per¬ 
sonal and material interest in the soil; aiwl in proportion to the 
oxtont n-iid fertility of the laud held by each, were his obligations 
to the State increased or diminished. The feudal system was at 
least an equitable one, which is more than can In* said of the 
ono we have substituted in its place. Military service was then, 
in the stnetest sense, a rout-charge on the land; the louts of the 
soil were simply tenants of the Crown, neither more nor less. 
Now, however, since military toimres have been abolished, and 
X'lie exfieuditure of the (roverument is maintained by a general 
* system of taxation, we do not find that the rents have reverted 
to the State. Modern landowners claim the rights, but lmvo 
taken good care to disown the obligations, of their position. 
They had adroitly managed to relieve themselves of their bur¬ 
dens by transferring them to the shoulders of the people; and, 
boinj£ fegishitorsfts well as landowners, they found little difficult^ 
in giving the sanction of the law to their proceedings. In the 
first place, they substituted a pecuniary assessment for military 
service, and then made the assessment so low that it was found 
necossary to supplement it. In other wolds they retained their 
rents and jprovitlod a substitute iTi the shape of customs and 
excise dutios. 

Pauperism as we now understand it had no existence under 
tho feudal system. The poor were provided for in those days, 
but not out ot the pockets of tlm rate payers. . I’nder the feudal 
system there were no rights without corresponding duties. 
The vassals gave their services, ami in return the lord a spor¬ 
tioned them land, and afforded them the benefit of his protection. 
But under the process of that revolution hy which they came in 
time to claim their laud as their own property, tho landowners 
not only created pauperism, but contrived t“ cast upon others 
the duty of its relief. Tho law of settlement practically con¬ 
fined tho poor to the place of their hitth ami all that the 
owners of probi ty required to do in order to escape pavmcnt 
of tho rates, was to take care that there should bo uo poor 
people living on their estates. Xor have they been slow to take 
advantage of the law in this respect. Systematically they have 

} )ioccedod with the work of ejectment. A11 over the country the 
altourers' cottages have been pulled down, and their late occu¬ 
pants driven to seek shelter in the nearest village or town, where 
thoy have to pay exorbitant rents for miserable hovels. Tho 
town or village may bo miles distant from theRceneof his labours 
and in addition to his day’s work, tho labourer luus the task of 
walking to and from his work without any additional compen¬ 
sation being allowod him. Thus he idfturued out of his home, 
his hours of lalsair are increased, he is compelled to pay a 
higher rent for worse accommodation, ami all the while his wages 
remain the same os before. Wlmt if tho labouring poor can only 
hud shelter in crowded and squalid dwellings in the lanes and 
alleys of our towns and villages, where health is unknown? The 
result is achieved : the landowners get rid of the poor rates; the 
tradesmen and shopkeepers of those towns and villages have to 
maintain tho crowds of people thrown on their hands, to multi- 
lily in a state of ignorance, disease, vice, and finally, to give birth 
to an army of criminals so numerous and so dangerous to the 
community, that the public are at their wits’ end how to deal 
with them. 

Another evil attending our land system is, that while tho land 
itself is constantly increasing in value, vve have no corresponding 
contributions from that increase in aiding to defray our public 
expenditure. If tho land in feudal times, when tho soil was cul¬ 
tivated in the rudest manner, was able to maintain its poor and 
defray all the expenses of the State, ordinary and extraordinary, 
why should it not do as much now, with ulf oi\r scientific ac¬ 
quirements, our steam ploughs and thrashing machines, our 
improved live stock, and our vast and varied experience of tho 
capabilities of our soil and climate V To this it will no doubt 
be answered that tho population of the country has largely in¬ 
creased since the period referred to ; that a comparatively small 
proportion of the population is now engaged in agriculture, and 
that it is but right that those other classes of the community 
who may be following industrial and commercial pursuits, should 
contribute their fair share to the public revenue. We admit 
the fact as to the increased population, and the comparatively 
small proportion eng^ed in agriculture ; nor do we dispute the 
justness of the argument that the industrial classes should bear 
their fair share ofpublic taxation. It is forgotten, however, by 
those who put forward this plea, that the value of land has in¬ 


creased in quite as great a ratio as the population ; that tho 
|aud has derived additional value from this inorease of popula¬ 
tion, and is now quite an able as it ever was to^meet all the de¬ 
mands that may lie made upon itjfc.-w” 

that this increase is duo to the UPWUP landlord?, 

This is not the case however. Increased value is no doubt 
given to land by what are called improvements, whfch are made 
sometimes by (1) the land, as when Mr. Smith of Deanaton, by 
a thorough system of drainage, increased the rents of his estate 
from 15/t. to 40*. an acre ; (2) more frequentl^Uiey are made 
by the tenants, os in Scotluud, when th< 3 ^£$MKfg leases, and 


leaseholds by a 
and draining. Bento 
^20 per cent., chiof- 
er form of tenure, 
[states from their ori- 
iHsary fences, dwellings, 
labour, and in many eases 


in almost every case have great!, 
large ex^nditure in manuring, t 
in the lowlands have risen oflal 
ly from this causey In 
the small farmers Have 
ginal bog or heather, 

and farm buildings by jpi Ktwuij aim i lx uia 

thereby doubled and trehk^iie value of the land ;t ' (3) by 
corporate bodios in co^jffpfcmg works of public utility, Buch as 
harbours,coinmoucjjB^canals, and especially railways; (4) 
by tho (in France, Belgium, and the continental 
8tatog«^!v!niy7in tin* construction of railways ; and as in Jn- 
lia^P?lio construction of roads, railways, and works of irriga- 
Whatevor in fact increases the fertility of the soil on 
one hand, or decreases the cost of production on the other, 
proportionately increases the value of the land. 

But there is a natural as well as an artificial process of raising 
the value of laud. In a country whore there is no population to 
consume its produce, and no means of transporting that produce 
to be consumed elsewhere, any expenditure of labour or capital 
in improving the land would be sneer waste, as land under such 
circumstances would have no value .whatever. It is population, 
with its necessities, which in the first instance gives land its 
value. In the earlier stages of society ft few wandering tribes 
occupy a largo territory, and land is almost valueless. As 
population increases land is more appreciated, and flocks and 
herds supersede the less useful animals of the chase. After a 
further increase of the population, and when cultivation has 
been resorted to, a new and distinct value is given to the land. 
As yet however it is not a saleable commodity, for where every 
one has as much of it as he can uso, there is little or no 
demand, consequently no purchasers, and no rent, as rent only 
becomes possible when a still further increase of population 
renders the supply inadequate to the demand. It is evident 
therefore that population is the houtco of all value in land. 
Without population there cau be no market for agricultural 
plodiice, and without a market the produce and the land from 
which it is raised are alike valueless. The further removed tho 
land is from a market, tho less is its value ; the nearer and 
bettor the market, the more valuable the land. l:i tho Western 
States of America land is cheap and population sparse ; as you 
proceed towards the seaboard, population becomes denser, and 
land more valuable. In Australia it is said, land near centres 
of population is let as high as 710*., and even 20*. an acre, 
the tenant fencing and clearing the land, and making all the 
necessary improvements; while equally-good land is in the 


* 

s Gregory 


King estimated the population of England anil Wales in 1088 at 


840,OOn tuna 11 ton. und reckoning 5J persons to a tonally will give ft total of 
i, 0 Oi >,3 ; mad ho estimates tho annual income from landed property at this 

period as followsProm land 10,000,00'V. ; burgage or housoing. 2,000.0001. ; 
till other hereditaments, 1,0 tOflM'l.; making a total of 13,000,O K)/, According to 
the census of 1301, the population of Knghuid and Wales was 20,001,725, and 
the return under Schedule A. of the incomo-tax at the samo period was 
12 >, 000 , 003 /. Between tho two periods, therefore, there woe an increase of 420 
l>or cent, in population, while there was on increase of no less than 023 per 
cent, lu real property. In other words, the'*alue of real property increased, at 
more thnu double the rate of population. Take another cotnparison. Mr. Oaird 
found, from actual observation, that the rents for arable land and labourers' 
cottages in tho agricultural districts of England hod, since tho period of Arthur 
Young's \init, nseu exactly 100 percent. Arthur Young made hts tour in 1770. 
and Mr Caird his in 1851, Just oighty years after. We nave no means of ascer¬ 
taining the actual population in England and Wales in 1770, os no census has 
been taken for some time loefore or after that date ; but we know it to have 
boma 17,027,0 >u in 1851, anil we also know that the decennial rate of increase in 
the population hos for a long period been, as nearly ns possible, 14 percent. 

I f therefore wo take oigkb decennial periods at this rate, we shall And the Increase 
during the eighty years to have been 112 per cent, as against 100 per cent, in¬ 
crease in the rents. But wo know for n toot that by tor the largest proportion 
of this Increase of population has taken place in the metropolitan and manu¬ 
facturing, and little if any in the agricultural districts. Between census 
ot 1351 sad 1361 for Instance } lbs. of the whole Increase took place In the town, 
and the purely agricultural districts showed a decrease. Cambridge And 
Kutland decreased 5 per cent. ; Norfolk, Whllts, and Suffolk, 2 per cent. 
Auglcsea and Montgomery, in Wales, also sustained a low. If therefore 
arablo land increased in eighty years 100 por cent, in value, we may 
safely assume, if wo do not know it for a toct, that near the great centres of 
Imputation, where tho pressure was the greatest, the value of toe laud had pro¬ 
portionately increased. . * 

t “ The Irish landlords, partly politically and partly to obtain additional rent 
by means of the potatoo, encouraged or (wnat was enough, without active encou¬ 
ragement) permitted subdivision and tits inereascSof population. The inhabitants 
of Ireland, from 4,O0S,32(jba 1702, rose to 0,175,124 In 1841, The landlords were 
unable or unwilling to expend money on their estates. They allowed the tenants 
themselves to make the provision by building and reclaiming land from Its ori¬ 
gins! state of bog or heather, or stony field, neeewaxy to lodge end feed this in¬ 
creased population. It ia tliua that many estates have been created, and almost 
all liave been enlarged by generation after generation of tenants withont assis¬ 
tance. It was the tenants wlto made the barony of TTernoy, originally worth 
a,00(M. a year, worth 50,0301. a year.’’—Irelawd, Jour" - — 

ays, by N. W, Senior, vol. U., p, 240. 
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* «Middle Agee,” vol. 1., p. 208. 
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interior, but at a distance from market, let as low as two pence 
and thru pence an acre . Here it is dear that population alone 

expend a shilling on improve, 
mentis. He may neglect his property, he may be an absentee, 
still its value goes on increasing with the increase of population. 
In thcr same manner the tenant would not be able to pay a high 
rent for the use of his farm unless he’got a corresponding high, 
price for his p roduc e. On the consumers therefore falls the 
burden of higqJH^^Thus Mr. Caird found that while tho 
rent of land TnfheaSBfefe he visited had increased 100 per 
cent, during the eighty^Bmnrevious, the price of meat had 
also increased 70 perttwtjHHfoe price of butter and wool 100 
per cent.* during the It is evident therefore that 

Jf the land belouged to tn|W^eVkfead of to*private indivi¬ 
duals, aarin England, incotfSkniRkittuditurc would be self- 
adjusting, increased expenditunkuJnBU>y increased population 
would l>e met by a correspondin^^reme in the rents from 
land. By a wise and beneficent of nature, the laud 

is really capable of meeting all the TIMHHs that society, en¬ 
larged and elevated, may ciakouipon it, greater 

the demand the greater the supply. As m iMHMp^||^nvatcr 
the evaporation the more copious is the di-wfall ; tht^Mtirr 
the crop (so long as it is not earned oft’ the giouiul) the mBb 
is the fertilizing of the soil increased. In the topics, whiffle 
vegetation is most luxuriant, the soil is the riches! , every suc¬ 
cessive crop only serving to mcreuse its fertility*. As the plant 
l»y its roots takes up food from the soil, so does it by its loaves 
from the atmosphere. Agriculture extracts wealth from the 
soil, but witli manufactures and accession of population 
becomes necessary, and then a new source of wealth is added 
to that already in existence, and both help to enrich the soil 
that supports them. 

Another evil resulting from our land system is the stagnation 
of agriculture. No one can say that agriculture in England is 
inu satisfactory condition at the present day. It certainly has 
not kept pace with manufacturing industry. In the manufac¬ 
ture of cotton and woollen goods, of cutlery, of steam engines, 
and a thousand other articles, England stands unrivalled. She 
supplies the world with the products of her workshops, but she 
cannot raise food enough for her own people. England is now 
flic largest grain-importing country in the woild, though for 
centuries she not only supplied herself with breadstuff's, but was 
also a large exporter of wheat long after tho bounty system luul 
been abolished. Within less than a century France has qua¬ 
drupled her agricultural produce,* while England, according 
to the most eminent authorities, now produces loss grain by about 
two millions of quarters than she did in 1770, when Arthur 
Young made his estimate.f The two principal Channel Islands, 
where the holdings arc small and well cultivated, tin* agricul¬ 
tural population is in the one twice, and in the other three times 
as dense as in England, and the lion-agricultural population 
respectively four and live times as dense, yet they not only pro¬ 
duce food enough for their own consumption, but annually 
export large quantities to.England. It has been proved beyond 
doubt that in Belgium, Holland, tho Rhine Provinces, Saxony, 
Lombardy, and Switzerland, tho soil is better cultivated, the 
gross procluce and net protits greater, and (the real tesfr the 
land commands a higher price than in England, with her large 
population and vast accumulated wealth, while at the same time 
tho cultivators in those countries are better fed, better educated, 
and in every respect more prosperous than the same class with 
us.J 

The full effects of this stagnation in agriculture it is impossible 
to estimate. We can only reason from analogy. Wc know the 
effects of a bad harvest, as it comes home to the experience of 
every one. It influences the rate of discount, injures national 
credit, oliecks enterprise, and lowers tne rate of wages. A good 
harvest, on the other hand, means cheap food, cheap money, new 
enterprises, increased demand for labour, and high wages. 1 f 
these are tnc ordinary results of a single harvest, good or bad, it 
is easy to imagine-the consequences tliat would follow a succes¬ 
sion of such; in other words, from a permanent increase or 
decrease of the means of subsistence. Tnere is no reason why 
England at this moment should not supply food enough, and 
more than enough for her own population. There is no want 
of land, for out of the 77J millions of acres in the United King¬ 
dom, only 45£ millions are under cultivation or in i>ermanent 

* LuvcrgneV "Buml Economy of England," p, H4. 
t Colrd's " English Agriculture, p. M». 

2 It Is usual with a certain class of writers, when treating of Mils subject, to 
argue tliat, as It is necessary to buy In order to tell, if we do not purchase, say 
wheat from the United State*, the United States hut not the means of buying 
manufactured goods from us. But If this argiraie]tt|jjtgood for anything, why 
not reduce still quantity of home-grown wheat, or eveocKme to grow it altogether, 
and so enable our transatlantic cousins to purchase more at our manufactures ? 

Or if supply and demand have already become so nicely adjusted, had we not 
better cease producing any more, lest we should disturb the equilibrium ? But 
suppoee we nave arrived at such a nice adjustment, would it not be better to have 
our own population in the double capacity of producers and consumers, and 
thereby develop to the utmost the resources within our reach and under our own 
control, and save the cost of transportation both ways? The latter, «t all event*, 
would be a clear gain. 


remaining 32 millions as^^y^vaate, though folly 
capablo of cultivation. Ther^^P want of capital* 
for English capital is going a bogging ail over There 

aro teas of thwaftds of 001*08 of land in Canada, inaNnatia 
and othor ColdH^mmssessious, in which English capita^^fc 
been invested or 2or.au acre, which are 

growing grain for the EugMRlMttL And Heaton knows these 
is no deficiency of labour. At -jnomeut there afo 

said to be no less than 130,000 able-bodied poor amongst us 
whom it would be a charity to turn to some profitable account. 
Just imagine tho wealth tliat all tho labour uow going to waste 
might create l Why, it is not far short of the total of the able- 
bodied population or the colony of Victoria, who raise an annual 
revenue of 8,000,0001, and own rateable property of the value of 
over 40,000,oooi, nearly tho whole of which has been acquired 
in less than half a generation. But wo must add to these 
130,000 able-bodied paupers the number of able-bodied labourers 
who are continually going about in search of work, those em¬ 
ployed on half time, aiid the criminal class in penal servitude* 

; altogether making an unemployed able-bodied population or i 
something like a million. What if increased production did 
! lead to low prices / Aro wo to keep down production in order 
to keep up prices ? Is it nothing that the standard of living 
throughout the country would be raised, aud that the means of 
I ^subsistence would be witlun tho reach of thousands who can now 
^Gkfely keep body and soul together I And would uotchoap food, 
which is so essential to cheap production, enable us to maintain 
our present preeminence in manufaeturingiudiistry, now endan¬ 
gered by the high price of provisions / 

The present system is, moreover, an unwarrantable mono- 
| poly in an era of free-trade, and a mischievous absolutism ill a 
i free State. We cannot believe we are in our proper position as 
I a people while we allow a huge part of our population to starve- 
our resources to be wasted, aud tho laud, which should con- 
j tribute to the wealth of tin* nation, misappropriate;! in theman- 
> nor it is at this moment. Unlike an ordinary commodity, land 
ran not be increased in quantity at pleasure. Its ownership is a 
monopoly. We pride ourselves on being a free people, but we 
submit to an absolutism on the part of tho landowners which 
is a disgrace to our civilization. A landowner in this country is 
endowed with more, than sovereign power. A sovereign reigns 
for the good of bis people, a landowner for his own pleasuro aud 
profit. The public may concern themselves much about the 
rights of properly, but the owners of property need not givo 
the.nscUos the slightest trouble about the interests of the pub¬ 
lic. Ulaokstouc says that, 1 every Englishman may claim a 
right to abide in Ins own country so long ns lie pleases, and not 
be dri\cu from if, except by sentence of the law, but times have 
changed since Blackstono’s day. The landowner is the mail in 
1 possession, and possession n nine-tenths of the law. The laud is 
I his, nnd lie may do exactly what lie likes with it. Ho may re- 
| fu*<o to sell, let, of allow any one to occupy it. Ho may consign 
j a whole county to the solitude of a deer forest. lie may clear a 
large territory of its population as ho would exterminate vermin 
\v hen they become troulil^onic. Fifteen thousand souls, with¬ 
out, respect to age, sox, or condition, aud for no fault of their 
own, were turned out of the Sutherland estates in the early part 
of the present centuiy. Aud this barbarity was committed in 
open day, and iu the mime of law ! But if one landowner can 
act in this manner, why not all ; and since all the land is owned 
by some ene or other, where are wc to draw the line ? And if 
landlords have, as they maintain, legal right to do so, it is clear 
that the English people exist, merely on the sufloruuco of tho 
landowners, who arc truly masters of the situation, aud that aa 
a nation we have no Iotha aland*, no common inheritance, uo ter¬ 
ritorial rights whatever. 

It will be found, if w*e examine the subject moro closely, that 
our notions of private property in land are altogether peculiar. 
The alienation of the public territory to individual proprietors is 
a modern innovation. Tho bare idea of alienation is repugnant 
to three-fourths of tho human race. To the American Indian, 
North and South, to thoNow Zealandor, tho South Sea Islander, 
the aborigines of Africa and Australia, tho idoa is alto¬ 
gether incomprehensible. To their unsophisticated notions the 
land appears to be as necessary to their existence m the air thoy 
breathe. The idea of its absolute, permanent alienation, never 
entered their minds, as they cannot conceix'o of the existence 
. of the tribo or nation apart from the soil. 

Individual ownership of tho soil is as repugnant to the civiliz¬ 
ed mind as to the savage—to tho sumi-barbarous nationali¬ 
ties of the West, ns to the luxurious civilization of the East. 
Thus in Peru, in the time of tho Ineiis, there are no traces of 
individual proprietary interest in the soil. We find there existed 
in that couutry a threefold division of the public territory. 
One part was appropriated to the sun, another to the Inca, 

# Tn a recent number of * ‘The Money Maket iteview” ft ii estimated 
50,010,000/. of English capital are Invented in foreign railways | 110,980,0001. 
in colonial railways; 200,000,000/. in Indian and Colonial debts 1 400,000,000/. 
in foreign stocks, besides an unknown amount in foreign banks, insurance, 
steam navigation, dock, plantation, land an I mining companies. 
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and a third to The lands apportioned 

were |jy AUMM^Tof the temples, the imuntenauee of public 
wjHHSpwfiathe buppirt of the priesthood. TJ^/uae reserved 
ncn were for the support of the Stutj^pr/the numerous 
here oftJie royal household. T ate r of the lands 

as divided iute tqual gliarca^Bprijo*^nisrpeople.* The divisoii 
of the soil was renew ffliu 1 , and the possessions of the 

* tenant were inci eaHirtMr^dihliiiished according to the size of his 

family. All UM^MmsioiiH of the soil were cultivated hy the 
people. Fitffothe lands belonging to the sun were attended to; 
next those of the old, the sick, the widow’s and orphans, and 
soldiers engaged in actual warfare; then those ln-longing to the 
- ! ft**d last of alt, those of the Inea. Hut the produce of 

all the lands set apart for tho Inca, as well as those consecrated 
to the sun, were ue|H»sited in the puhlie storehouses, ami re¬ 
mained there as pro-visions for times of scarcity.t In Mexico, 
also, w f o aiv told,t the {ample held the lands in common, and 
alienation was unknown. 


MINERAL RESOURCES- mirrisii iuhm\h. 


From Craw fan l ft. ('ool-e, (tffh iatimj A*iu\it</jit Secretary 

to the Chief CoMini**ii>her, llrit'nh fturmah, to J. U. Hume , 
Ftifuire, (;.n„ Secretary to'the (iurernment of India, /)e^trtmnd 
of Agriculture, Revenue, met ('oniumrce, Xo. 123-2*4, Ratal 
ftauyoon, the 111/4 September 1*71. 

Sin,—With reference to tin* correspondence which Inis nlmidy 
taken place hctxveon tin* Gnxeminent of India and this adminis¬ 
tration, respecting the district of Malewoon on the southern Ijoiin- 
dary of Tenassemn, nml the applications made for leases to xvork 
for tin in that district, and in other parts of Mei-gui as well as in 
Tavoy, by General Trcmcnheere mid Messrs. \V. Strang Steel A: 
Vo., I ain directed to forw'ard a copy of further correspondence 
on the .subject, and to submit for the consideration and orders of 
the Supreme Government the xiexv* of tin* Officiating Chief Com¬ 
missioner in regard to arrangements which should he made in 
view to the future working of what is known as the “Malewoon 
fnnn,” and to the leasing of the tin deposits under notice. 

I tut before discussing these subjects with regard to the future, 
it may perhaps he useful to describe brieflx xx but has been done 
in the past to utilize the rich mineral wealth of a proiince which 
has been under British rule fordo x ears; and ft» improxc a dis¬ 
trict 1, ik K) square miles in extent, during the 10 years it has been 
under lease, first as to the tin deposits,—soon after the pro¬ 
vince of Tenasserim was taken possession of at the close of the 
first Burmese xvar, attention -ceil is to liaxe been gixen to the de¬ 
posits of tin, xvhieh existed in the Taxoy and M\*rgui districts, 
for toward* the end of 1*2*, or hegiuinng of 1*2*3, smuples of the 
mineral xvere sent to Calcutta, and after assay at the Mint, xvere 
pronounced to he of excellent quality. This appears to liaxe led 
to some smelting operation- being taken in hand hy the (ioiem¬ 
inent of India, as in August IS30, a small parcel of the metal xxas 
forwarded to Calcutta and then* sold, and although sonicxvhat 
impure, it fetched good prii-e-. Indeed, a xerx high opinion ap¬ 
pears to have lH*en formed of the metal, and a Mr. Duncan, xxho 
acted ns agent for its disposal, suggested that the Mast India 
Compnm should establish a “chop" of its own, and stated that 
he had no doubt that tin from the Tenusscrini mines xvould 
realize from 10 to 15 per cent, more than the tin imported from 
the Straits, if its purity xx ere guaranteed hx the t 'ompunx's chop. 
Hut little or nothing hoxvexer appears to h.ixe been done to xxork 
the deposits subsequently, and the next record xxe liaxe regarding 
them is contained in some reports on examinations of the localities 
made in 1*41, IS 12, and 1*13, hy Colonel, iioxv Major-11eiieral 
Trcmcnheere, It.l-;., then Mxeeutive Mngineer of Tenussciiin, xvhicli 
were published in the Journals of the Asiatic -Wietx for those 
years. S|>eciiucus of the tin xvere at the same time sent to 
England witli a hope of Britidi Capitalists iit>*eresting themselxes 
in the xx*orking of tlie deposits; but owing to the loxv price of the 
metal, or to other causes the matter xx-as sot taken up. Sonic 
years afterwards, one or txvo lnrge tracts of land xvere granted for 
“ mining purposes," but no attempts at mining appears to liaxe ever . 
been made t and on one of these gruntsin 1*55, Dr. OUlliam found 
one mar. only at work collecting tin : while there was no trace of 
proper mining operations, so that it is quite exident that nothing 
whatever was done to cany out, what may he supposed to have 
been, the original intention of the grantees.* 

The report drnxvu up in I KM bv lb-. Oldham, xvho appears to 
have been deputed by the Government of India to investigate the 

* Prescott's •• HUtory ig the Oomiue-t of Peru." |>p. 2f\ 21. 
t Robertson's •• History of Amorim." Works, xol. t. |». 2KU. An unfruitful »m- 
wn was thnH more **ffectuaHy provided for tliau hy the modern dtaiverx of free 
imports, which tautw the nupplv In a limit numsiire to vIiaucc.. 

I Prescott’s *• Hinton of the Conquest of Mexico,” p. •' 1. 


. geological formations of the Tenasaerim province, and to ex- 
blic^ “ amine the coal and tin deposits knowntomrist therein, is a very 
ved interesting one; a copy is 

ouh It seems however to liave 

mis day to the present, the coal veins have never been mined, using the 
soil word in its proper sense, nor the tin deposits worked, except with- 
tlie in the Malewoon district, and there only in the most desultory and 

hi* unscientific manner. 

the In regard to the Malewoon district,—butlitflfaJiotice seems to 
to; have lieen taken of this large tract of coupjRfEatfl i860, and then 

md only because “in the Police report oMp^eputy Commissioner of 
tlm Mcrgui there appears annually aflMlJSof the commission of some 

p of two or three offences of the mcdEffkrMgfyd character, murders 

ted generally with or without thj^JRih^MgiaAr, and the like.” The 
re- country is then described as^jld^fg^ uninhabited, except by a 
ico, fexv scattered colonists nuigplniu|jfrtogpther 73*3, and consisting of 
lsikI Malays, Chinese, and SJiame|(v there being neither Burmese nor 
Talain within its boimdarij||^These few inhabitants gained “a 

_ subsistence in the thyg^Aigs, or provide food by agriculture, or 

fishing for the tinjWSkers.” Captain, now Colonel Hopkinson, 
was then Conmrf^tier of Tenosserim, and he submitted a pro- 
j emment of India to farm out the district in the 

i sjlR^manner as Renoung on the opposite side of the Pakchan 
• t^er, the boundary between British and Siamese territory, was 
^r*- leased bv the < loveroment of Siam. This suggestion found favour 


! xvith the Supreme Government, and in November 1830, authority 
I was given to tho Commissioner to carry out his proposals. A 
copy of the correspondence is attached to this despatch. Accord¬ 
ingly on the ilOth of June 1800, a lease of the district was grant¬ 
ed to one Chet Syang, a Chinaman, for a period of ten years, 
at a lived yearly rental of Rupees 050, besides an annual 
fee of Rupees 00 paid for the privilege of selling country spirits ; 
in addition, the farmer was hound to purchase from the Govern¬ 
ment the opium required in tlm country, and on this a profit of 
Rupees 2,000 a year lias been realized. The gross revenue received 
by the (Jovenmieiit in the lost year of the lease was Rupees 2,720, 
and the cost of keeping up the police, &c., amounted to Rupees 
3,1 OH, shewing an actual loss of Rupees 388. It could perhaps 
scarcely be expected that the district xvould very much improve 
under uu aiTnngeiqent such as this, xvith no reprosentative'of the 
Government on the spot, except the lessee, whose interest it was 
to make as much as possible out of the tin deposits within his 
jurisdiction during the tenure of his lease ; but ex'en the anticipa¬ 
tion expressed by Colonel Ilopkinson in submitting his proposals 
to the Government of India, have scarcely been fulfilled. The tin 
deposits have not in anyway become better Knoxvn through the 
leasing of the country, nor has a systematic plan of operations 
l»eeii introduced, nor any great importation of labour taken place, 
and even if the “nest of thieves, ’ has been got rid of, which is 
dmihtfiil, certainly no “ hive of industry " has sprung up in its 
place. Ill 1H5!> the population was stated by the then Commis¬ 
sioner to be 733; in lH/0, eleven years after, it had increased to 
1,213. The eapitntion tax had increased in the same period from 
Rupees 59tt to Rupees 013. In 1859-410 the air a under cultivation 
xvas 210 acres, yielding are xenue of Rupees 254; in 1870-71 the 
quantity of land cultivated was only 410 acres, and the land tax 
amounted to Rupees 420; and there are 0,(KK) acres of culturable 
land .dong the northern bank of the 1'akelmn river. The pro¬ 
gress tlien has been comparatively nothing, and it is most desira¬ 
ble that Chet Syang a connection with the district should cease 
forthwith. 

Emm the correspondence noxv submitted, it will be seen (1st) 
that Doctor Oldham reports that tlm sample of tin stone forward¬ 
ed in June last for analysis, yielded 71o/c of metal; (2nd) that 
lie deprecates Mr. Theobald beiug tiansferred from Pegu, to Tenas- 
serim to carefully examine and report on the mineral deposits of 
the hitter division, that he observes that the services of a mining 
geologist xvould be much more valuable in prospecting for, and 
examining these mineral deposit*, than the services of an ordinary 
memlicr of the geological survey department, and that he makes 
reference to a mining geologist xvho is now employed in India in 
opening up a colliery; (3rd) that the Commissioner of Tenosserim 
submits his views on the best method of Administering the Male- 
xvoou “ farm " or district; (4th) that the same officer forwards a 
report from tin* Deputy Commissioner of the Mergui district re¬ 
specting the tin deposits, mid furnishes liis own opinion as to the 
leasing of such deposits. 

With regard to the first letter from Doctor Oldham, the Officiat¬ 
ing Chief Commissioner observes, that the analysis shows thai the 
tin stone is undoubtedly very rich, being almost pure “black-tin," 
a name given to the mineral after it lias been bruised down into 
poxvder, and cleaned from almost all foreign substances ready for 
the smelters. The )Mpe of such “ black-tin’ in England at present 
time, is from £78 tol81-10-0 per ton. Aa to the second commu¬ 
nication, Mr. Eden is of opinion that it is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance that some arrangement should now be made for bringing 
European capital and science to bear on the development of the 
valuable mineral deposits of Tenasaerim ; but that but little can 
be done in this respect until the deposits. have been carefully 
examined and reported upon, so that some idea may be formed of 
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their appproxiniftln value. The OlKi-iuiimr < 'hi f Comnii*-i<.h"r ’ 
presumes, that the departmental reasons urg« d h\ Doctor O'dlinm 
against tjje deputation of Mr. Theoli Lid on this duty miM he luhy 
i uflli ii lit hill nu f— is con cerned, it matters little whetU v 

Enough is known lo 
show that It can he attended wiMi no pAetloal results. It is how¬ 
ever very much to be desired in tin* interests of the (Joverturn nt 
*hut the examination of the tin deposits of Mergui and Tavuy 
should no longer be postponed. And indeed, there is every reason 
to b'dieve that the \x hole Tenasserim province is full of mineral 
deposits. It hat copper is to be found in some of the 

hills, and you areftwS^fc^i the repealed correspond'-nee which 
has passed on the suhjroB^iuL lead has been lately found m 

It is clear to Mr. of Malewoon to the ('hina- 

man, who now has it, mwM^we^pLt lie is not prepared m make 
any specific recommend itra^kui^jfcdrd to the application- o* 
Geueral Tremenheere, or M<^S^Stet*l & To., until he p *—* - - - 
more precise information regard ijiP^Leltin d posits, their proh ilih< 
value and extent. and the mode jjj^^H^JhcY -lemhl !>-• woiu< d. 
This information can only be made axraRj|^y the d•■put.iiioii «>l 
some really coiipetent and trained mineriiltiHj^inxi-u^.ite mid 
report upon the whole question. The <)(T. i i^HPfcUq|^omno*- 
sioner lrust» therefore, that the Government of India \\iT^^fc^to 
make available for this duty the s-niint of the gentleman iiomlul 
to by Dr. Olhliam, and that In* may he directed to und* Halo* 
duty in question early in Novi mher, in older that a piompi d ci- 
sion may be arrived at as to the condition* on which nei*ot iation. 
with General Tremenheere and Me-.-rs. Siet l A Go., max In* lu . d 
The longer the d *la t v in the settlement of this- question, t he "i i .*:!< r 
the loss to Governmeut. Should tlie sen ha - of Mr. knar 
however not be uvailnbh*, the Olliciating Chief Commi- d,, m , $> 
would venture to suggest that the Seen tin y of Slate .shoo'd In* 
requested to send out a competent' mining sin vex or, who has had 
practical* experience in the working of tin mines and of siivam 
works, and who could not oidy form aii idea of the x. due of the 
deposits ho might examine, hut j.-i\e information <t * to the h* I 
and most economical method of xv > rking them. A geniVman ot 
this class probably could easily lie engaged through the tSoxein- 
ment school of mines. 

In respect to the despatches from tin 1 Commissioner of T< na-- 
seritn, I am to state that the urrungeim nts prop i-e<I in para. 7, ol 
letter No. 31, dated the 2<5th Mm\ 1*71, June Air. Eden'- intin* 
concurrence with tin* exception that lie has another sch«*me*md< r 
which the Deputy Commissioner of Mergui would lie ti.in-f* nail 
to another part of the countiy in which a iiexv district st ems to he 
imperatively called for, in coinequenee of tin* heavx ri turns of 
violent crime. Tlie Olliciating Chief Commissioner tin-relore doe- 
nut desire to press immediate] \ the admiui-lmtix e change- pm- 
posed, and they can lie* over until the question of the 1< a-iie,: of tin* 
tin deposits is settled. No doubt an \,-.-i-tant (’oun'ni—loner 
might with great advantage he posted at oner lo tin* I\ik< ban. and 
might have under his control the lk,lice statiomd in tin* \i*. hi- 
peiauo and along the hank ol tin* ri\er 11 j» to Mali noon, lie 
would, it is to be lamed, be able to put down xx li.it is t .died pirut \ 
in that part of the Eastern si*.is, and to guile r aiound linn, a- 
Colonel Brown points mil, a ^'ttieiueji. of cultivat-ii-'in tin- now 
almost deserted part of the countrx. I Itifoi I nuati lx lioxxrx <*r t !a*i e 
are not enough of Assistant Commi—iomi- at tlie^’iii f 
Commissioner’s disposal to enable him Ut make tin* ai- 
rangement. Bui the point on xvhic h eailx ouhis are n m 
requested is the delegation of u pr,t< tie,*.! and competent 
mineralogicnl »urvey< »r. 

Mr. Eden s viexx's do not coincide xvitli t hose of ('olonel llmw n 


and of s|ream 
i* value of t lie 
i* tot he b. I 
genibmian ot 


f ix<mrab)9* f >r f pu ny to work the tin 

the Officiating Chic^^M^yioiier hopes that no 
Wu\\ “ u lost in < implying with his of 

a mining sf^eyor, so that ^replies uuy be giveiHiN^^ft^date 
to the ajiplieliy^or lenses. 


PUBLIl 


1ILWAYS. 


STEPS TAKEN TOWARDS THE COXST^ 
TILE INDORE (STATE) RAILWAY 


:tion of 


/V.ne (iot'fi'mm )if of /utlht, /*. II'. J)*partiMl\t , to H& Mojm I- 
tfd of Stott' for Indio ,— So. 41 7i\, dated 20 th 


I’m: e.or.-spoiid nee ending xviili xmir Gmce’e Despatch No. 30 
of lIn* Dili June 1^70, related to the undertaking of thu Maharajah^ 

I lolk.u-io pl.u e a millio’i sterling at the disposal of our Govern-^ 
ni'iil, in aid of t In* cvp *iisi* of a tail way to unite the Great Indian 
lb nuisu'n 11 illxx ay m N’nu ir with Indore. 'The negotiations which 

i, -ubed in thi>* weic r.-potled to x our (I rare on the 20th March 
1^7D. ami as nn nti uh d to he our intention in the 11th para, of 
|Mhm' Deqnteh \o 1M, wv took immediate steps for commencing 
in* *■"1 \i*v of the line. \ reference to a map will show that the 
in\i ion of rln* coiinliy la iwecn the (1 rent TridiHU I'eninsuht 

II n’w .i\ mnl Indore, d ti md-d much engineering skill, as well as 
time and labour, b fore llie (loxernineuf could bi* jus ilied in ftC- 
i ep!in- anv p.n tieulai siligmiu iil. (hn* point, only xxuw iixed, and 
that si tei min ii point, hid >n>: .uni tlmngJi it xvns eonsiih'red of great 
impoi i mi e th it Mhow -Inmld be on lln* line, if conveniently and 
ccouomic.illx po^ib'e. it is ex ident tliat this ndxuintng’o must bn 
foremnn* if i * hi i ul to he iue-m-Ntcut xx it Ii other and more imperii* 
tixe coii-ideiniioii- xxhieli iiiturally present th(*m,selve.s in fixing 
the dtrccli'-n ol anv line uniting Indore with the Groat. Indian 
iVmiiswhi Ik n!\x i\, jiikI (he (I ii-iion of .xvhieli practically deter-* 
imii'** tin* locution of ilu* K illxv.iv. Indore and Mlmxv are botli 
-iluat'd ou tin* M.ilxva ! able-hind, Mlmxv being near to the edge of 
the abrupt scarp xvhieli bounds it to tlie south, and which is broken 
into-.hoi I -pms aIfordinir hut. lit tie lmse for gaining height., the 
Nerbudili liner lloxxing ill no great, distance from its foot. Tim 
eon-id.•ration* referred to are three in number, rr,.\ — 


I , Til. (l'''<vilt III I lie Vill'llix a- 
( M Til- i iii -'mi- nt the Wrliiiilil-i Kivmj 

< • i — l ii •) ii in 11 < i.i u aii tin* Do it I it-1 m ii Pen lunula Uullwax, 

\- re-.u.I. ihe (unelio i with the Great Indian Peninsula Uail- 
x\.i\, il xv ill he -"eii i mu lie* map that, oxxing to tho change in 
I )i«* dir. elion of (hat bn , the bifurcation of a railway to Indore 
' mmol beat a pun! mm-li lo Ilu* wn-t of Klumdxva without ad¬ 
din" umlu'v lo |. M-lli, n >r il be far to tlie enst of tlmt station 
xx 1 11 11 m 1 1 jnvolvjJLj u Ion., and exjien-ixe detour nhovo tho Ghats 
" 1 11 1 1 xxould ]»T. ice .Mlmxx on a branch. Moreover, it would add 
m It"l i ills I » 1 he lengj II of4he rmile to II nuh.iy, which is undoubt- 
i d!\ tin* nututMl -e.i-port of the trallie of this line. A further 
r ui-id i,ii 1 m pre-eni , ji-, !f in deciding on the point of junction, 
\b . i In* null.- !'h\ »1. ir.K t. r of ihe jungles which intervene be- 
i xxi'i ii tii" e\i-iin -* i ii**,x.i v sunt ihe Nerhuddn Kix'er, and whioh are 
lo -o u- ■ ,t n' t ..tx. i -ed Iix 1 li.D lailw.ix, and extend north of the 
V ibiiddi .1 l ic a- ' 1 1 loo; of the \ iudliyau mnges, whose lower 
,-!o|> - ih, \ a -> no, r. W.uer, too, i* a senous difiiculty through- 
mil i he u, e.iti r pin of i iii - traei. 'The Xerbudda River Hows 


in regard to granting licensee to wmk for tin, for *in* y» ar mi' v, 
nor with those of (Captain Frytir us to leasing- tho depo.-its of a 
nominal rental for live years with permission to renew the lea-.* 
for a longer period. In the first place, if the value of the deposit* 
w- re approximately defined, ns they^ would lie by a prariicnl 
miner, no company would commence operations on Ihe short term 
of one year; and in the second place, the granting of a least-fm* 
five years at 8 nominal rental would simp'v he offering a premium 
to the lessees to get as much as possible, m the rudest xxav }>o-*ibh*, 
out of the ground in the five years, and nt tlie expiiatimi of tliat 
period they would probably object to renew their lease. The tx -t 
plan, in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, would be to grant tin* 
privilege of working the deposits for a term of 1 lor 21 year* mi a 
royalty of say 6 or 7 percent, on the value of the mineral or meial 
sold. AYilli such a long period si company wou'd have -mue in¬ 
ducement forxvorking the ground sv»U*imilically and thorough* and 
a moderate royalty would lend them to carry on their opera*ion** 
in an open and btiaighlforxvai d manner, when by their prog re*** 
would become known, and if successful, would lead lo otlur appli¬ 
cations for grants in different parts of tlie country. 

Mr. Eden observes that the valuation pu|J»y the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner on the metal exported from Me^ui Ls a very low one. 
The highest price noted is £ 101, and the average only £*2. This rate 
iafar below the market value. Block tin hits for years past been from 
£\2& to £130 per ton, and is nov^£135 with every prospect 
of an increase, owing to scarcity of the metal. The present time i 6 


o-.ij-i." f. ioi ni i; 11 • mmiut.un raiii'e, .md, therefore, as the river 
ci'os-inji ,iml the glial useenl to the Malwn plateau are contiguous, 
t lies-* I x\ o ob+t,teles liiu-f, be considered together. Floods in tho 
Xerbudda ri-e from (50 to 120 feet aeeoiding to tho section of the 
eh,mm*!, and lnixe a ^urf.ice velocity of from 20 to 30 miles an 
hour Tin* eold-xv. .illmr <li .elniige i* sinall, and the bed is rocky, 
bul th" rlflum* i x.irie« eon.-ulcrably in’ xvidlli, and it is desirable 
t luil a b :d re *il«* *hoii!d b" chosen xx lien* tin' foundations may be 
I.od xviili it uni'll dilli u!!v, and xxifhmif resorting to spans of 

... i"iig‘h. 'Tin.-, in d. t> rmining the direction for a railwuy 

to lie* Mahpt pi.De.in, \\ * h.ixeJmd n->i only to consider its lengtn 
and the di-t m-*e mKe Iimx er.-ed to and from the sea-port, but to 
i lion.-* a ghat a -cent a- xv ell us a cr i-sing of a formidable river, 
.md to i iidr.ixoui* lo Select such a line as will present leust n*k in 
tie* i M ention and maintenance of tlie works by reason of the un- 
heabliv eluiv.ict *t of the eoiuilrx to be traversed. The complicat¬ 
ed juoblem thin presentf d for solulion, demanded early and close 
attention, and we kixv that only » preliminary reconnoissance 
could b>‘ mad • during tlie remainder of tlie working season after 
the financial negotiation* for the con-traction of this railway were 
brought to a favourable termination. Their result was reported 
to your Grace on the 2Dth March 1*70. By the 1 /5th April, tho 
Engineers began to take the field, and by tho 14tli Juno, when the 
rains which set in on tlie ^th of that month, precluded further 
fieldwork. Mr. Crawford Campbell, who had been appointed to 
the charge of the survey, had collected sufficient data to enablo 
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him to submit to us brJmj^P^-Ylnie u f the following 
results of an admugM^TOhuliictcd preliminary enquiry, 
rul Mr. ( 1 .«mpl>ell whs, that the lim/*hoii!d leave' 

tlUMWntffKliau Peninsula Knlwav eithei atKliumwa (352 miles) 
jfur<C 302 uiles from lh» obav) tlmt it by Sunnawad 

heretvwqpre he proposed to \ 2 miles s ujtli 

»• of Barwaie, afftlusccn l bytlu^tog^ V. parsing through Mbow 
to lndoro, The prnpo*^jE^jP>uY cru.-wimr was thought to be 
favourable, as the 1 Jjp WriMftHloixG is on’v 95 feet, and the cold- 
weather il \\ js e\j) *e1i d h>* easily * s}> mil d. Tin* 

works ou UflCpfit ascent on this hm* \x<>u'cl he verv Imaxy. The 
suiurniWwouu he ivueln d with a c miinimus ine’ir# of 4 miles on 
fladient of 1 40, having uhoiii 1,203 yards of tunnelling, and 
reo lofty M.iduct-, hut wit)i n-> gradients worse than I 1()0 on 
Sther parts of the line. The grudi ids of the incline con'd, it was 
shown, be r- duct d, but on'x wi'h great outlnv, and 1 here is no 
r&son to anticipate such a tr.dlie on tins line u.s wou'd jns ify a 
la&e exp-ndiluro in an improx •*imnl which wou'd r» dime the 
locomotive working oxp'Uis -s <m‘x In in . prelimin uv report, Mr. 
JJdinpbell enumerates eight dill run pisses or jriidG from the 
^Mauupoor Ghat f»ti the west, In whieli the \*»m und Bombay 
road is earned to the Buughlee on the «-,i1. b\ w Ineli it w.is M>me 
ten or twelve years ago proposed to r.mx line of i.ti’w ix to¬ 
wards Agra. Tile Mailjp *or < iii.it i \\ i-i \ .d o , "leui’d be tv- 

} *ected, tud only in cnn-e<|U'‘tiee of the -'re it e&fm huejtli "f nnv 
inothaiia.nl p mti w m 1 i.ixolx., ; ll4 i u .it of 

second ghat south of tin* Nerhmldi and <4 the Taptee IIiot, both 
of which would lane to hi* rio.-i d. Similarly, the extreme East 
Ghat the B.iughlee. could he nppro\rd of, inxolxing as it 

does an extra length of 1 '2 miles of new railway. It i.i true 
that tills ghat ascent would admit of n grade of I 100 without 
much difficulty, and tin* misting of the NYrbmld i would be f.ixnur- 
able, but the line would, ou the whole, cost at the least as much 
as a shorter but sleeper grmh d hue Mr. Campbell in fact, 
estimated the cost to b* 50 per cent, more lliair bis Choral valley 
line. But supposing tin* co-t to he rqi.nl, the additmn d 12 miles 
of new line required, is nut r lie mi'y di-udx,intake of the Haiighlee 
Ghat location. It wnuM add 29 miles to ilu- lead to Bombay, the 
natural port to he consider d m conned mn with anv Indore Hall¬ 
way scheme, It would traxeiwan unheallliy and desolate coun¬ 
try, where water is a ditlieult \, add it w ouM p'acc Mlmw on a 
branch. Moreover, tin* limits within whu-h extra length may he 
allowable in order to gain a better gradient, would he exceed *d by 
this line, considering tin* m-obuhle trailic. Of the remaining six 
ghats, wo hud facts regarding two—ilu* Simrole and the Choral. 
The Siiuvole was sun eyed b\ the Great Indian Peninsula ltnil- 
way Engineers, and a line, traced ,m 
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besides five tunnels, aggr«'gal tmr in length about J,^D‘) yards, and 
six lofty viaducts. The \mhuddi lfi\er crowing won Id require a 
central span for the cold season clinmi#! <>f 500 feet. Of the Glio- 

rttl Ghat the particular** 1 1 .i\• I.. gi\eii, ami tlie Lodhya Ghat 

might, it was thought, he u iVrd in connection with the former, 
blit it had not Ijepn all t uflici. lit!\ examined Ou IN east is the 
tSiiufnle already referred t", and h 'tween t lie Sj mn»!e and the 
Baughlee is the PoepuMah Gluit, of w lm h nothing was nn! l\ Known 
from il professional ]>oint of x lew. < lm- oh|.>dinn (.» tlie Preiml- 
dah is, that if adopted, Mlmw Wou’d ha\e to In' accommodated by 
a branch, and unless this glint were found Lo offer greal advan¬ 
tages, it would he excluded from adoption hv reason of the great 
additional length of new line thn t it wmild demand. So also as 
respects the Cbot a and Mot a .fa m Ghat-, no exact facts were on 
record. They are on tin* west betwei ri the Choral and the Mann- 
poor Ghats, but if tlm-e ghats should on examination prove at all 
superior to the Choral or any glint to n«, east, it was probable that 
thu line could be carried across tlm Xerbmhln at tin* Kfierce cross¬ 
ing. It is evident, hoxxexcr, that this would iinolxe the passage 
of much cross drainage. 

On the other hand, the jungles on the soutli of Nerbudda that 
would ha\e to be traxer.sed hv a more westerly crossing are very 
deadly. Moreover, the ground between llieir summit and Mliow, 
was reported to he much broken by raxiues.. Tin* information ob¬ 
tained by the preliminary reconnoissnnre and and thus .summarized, 
was evidently insutlieieiil to admit of our accepting the Choral 
Ghat ascent, and it was therefore necessary to order further inves¬ 
tigations with the object, either of tinding n better ghat than that 
through which the Choral Kixer Hows; or, failing that, to prove 
and to place on record the grounds for the conclusion that there is 
no better ghat within the specified limits. Mr. Campbell accord¬ 
ingly took the Held iiiimedi itelv the season permitted, and xvo 
now have the honour to report to your Grace the result of the last 
season's work, xvliich in.dud *s skilfully-exrrnicd topographical sur¬ 
vey of part of the Yindlivas range, and a project for this railway. 
The scheme as con-adored bv us is not complete in details, as, al¬ 
though the designs are prepared, the estimates for sixteen miles of 
railway between the top of the ghat and Indore arc not ready, the 


officers engaged upon that division having had extra work thrown 
upon them in the Viudbya survey. For n comparison of the sever- 
^ ^jnes and ghat 

Choral valley. After full consideration of the various lines ex¬ 
amined and r< ported o)i ? with the aid of Mr. Molesworth, our 
Consul ing Engineer, we have accepted this line. We are 
of opinion that a railway capable of being worked through¬ 
out hv locom itive power should Im^nade, and we 
are sal isli- d t at, looking to the traTnay bo expected, 
we shouM not he justified in the great outlay 

that is shown to be necessary hi mJpto avoid the long gradient 
of 1 /40. Tne length of this inc^p ift hg|r^yer reduced to miles, 
and i m cost to £\ 14,000, anddPt' ly^m? r o 1 ^ tunnelling now pro- 
po ed is le»»R than ofK) vards.^X^Pp’f part of the line is on a 
worse f. r. dieni than 11,100, ant^PJeTugh steeper grades could be in- 
li i.duced in p aces, it is show^ihat no sensible economy would re¬ 
sult. Kliundxva is adin^Jfsthe junction, because it is an engine- 
changing and m*f’e^jpv4fl.fttion on the Great Indian Peninsula 
B ulway, lias becn^^ffpied for a long time by Europeans, and has 
been jmiyialmJ^^lfmbpctionable in a sanitary point, of view. It 
in tin* in liiese parts, with about 10,(XK) inhabitants, 
11 nubav Gov rnmciit and the Agent to the Govemor- 
■ncpii for Central India, are in favour of its adoption. The only 
>. .or j»r >p 11 / n .illermitivi w.is to Lnd bo line of shortest 
1 length for ei»n>(i*m tion between Indore and tlie Great Indian 
I Peninsula Hallway. To save 0 miles in through distance to and 
| from Bombay, it is certainly worth-while to avoid a junction in 
1 the jungles, nt Jnw in* for instance, though it would lead to a small 
saving (perhaps 1* miles) in the length of newline. Starting 
! then from Khimdxvah, the line falls 434 feet to the Nerbudda 
| in 37 miles. It then rises in 13 miles about 308 feet. In neither 
i of these .sections are the works heavy, and the 50 miles are 
; estimated to rest .£lHi,0()() without stations, rolling-stock, shops, 
j and residences. ThG gives a mileage eost of i,’3,fj00. At the 
| 50 h mile t n* glmt-work really begins and continues for 10$ miles 
to the table-land: ascending Olo feet in this distance, of which 
43i ) are gained in tlie 1/40 incline. The eost of this section is 
j estimated at £270, (XX), and eliminating the. 3 J miles of incline, 

I costing ill 11,000, the remaining 10} miles of this section are. 

estimated at £0,072 per mile. The last section of 10 miles 
j from the glint summit to Indore, is roughly put down at 
i £03,1)00, or £5,780 per mile, hut this amount will probably be re- 
I duced when the estimates are submitted; although there are three 
! large bridges, aggregating 000 lineal feet of water-wav, which will 
I swell the eost of Ibis small section. A sum of £200,000 lias been 
1 put down for the Nerbudda Bridge, 2,500 feet long, but notwith- 
l standing the height of piers required, it is expected that the bridge 
, will not cost so much. Including this amount, the Engineer’s 
j estimate for the 8(J miles of metre gauge line is £751,000, and 
i adding £’1.000 a mile for rolling-stock, stations, station machinery, 

! and shops, the cost as estimated by Mr. Campbell, may be taken at 
i *40,0i>0, and including Engineering establishments, £’900,000. 

| Having thus sntjsHcd ourselves that the line which had boen 
chosen was I lie best, and that the Engineer’s estimate of quantities 
| and prices, gave an approximately collect view uf the probable, 
cost, we determined to inxite tenders for tlio execution of tlio 
woi41 to be done in India on a schedule of rates and speciHcation 
, similar to those ^n which we recently let a contract for the con- 
st met ion of i hi* railway between Agra and Hambhur to Messrs. 
Glover and Go., and wo desired our (’ousulting Engineer for State 
IhiiLxvaxs lo inspect the country, and to prepare a design for the 
Nerbudda Bridge, after he had learnt the nature of the foundation 
J and the quality of available stone. For our orders on this project 
xve request a perusal of enclosure No. % from which it will be ob- 
j served t hat there are several details to be settled by our Consult¬ 
ing Engineer, who is now on lour. Many influential firms sub¬ 
mitted lenders which varied much in amounts, some being far 
above the estimates of our Engineers, which we thought were 
sufficiently liberal, while others again fill below those rates. Such 
variation might bo expected, as the cost of extensive work in tho 
Nerbudda valley lias not been thoroughly ascertained. Among 
•the lowest tenders was one from Messrs. Hood, Winton, Mills ana 
Gag, a firm which is well-known in Bombay, and which has been 

tn KmmnnJtnn (I... I ...4- _’Ll. •_1T1 *1_ 


are certainly under those at which wo could except to construct 
the railway departmentally, we have entrusted the work to them, 
and our Solicitors are now drawing up n formal deed of contract. 
In the meantime a commencement will be made without delay. 
The contractors will carry out materials and construct tho.line 
north of Kbundwah. Hails, sleepers, and bridge-work, being de¬ 
livered to them bv^is at that station. The railway from Knund- 
wah to Indore is one presenting considerable physical difficulties, 
and we have therefore described the project in more than usual 
d 'tail. We now ask for your Grace’s concurrence in the commen¬ 
dation we have given to tlfe staff engaged on the survey, and for 
the approval of ller Majesty’s Government to the steps which we 
have taken. 
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made of his secret project ni^^rell excite alarm and 
meut all over Europe. As wJraliirmcd in our last issue, it 
is not French but Prussian ascendancy that Europe has to 
fear; but Enfd^^J^are as slew now as they wore in the 
American^^^^aarrive at any clear insight into the, position. 
General Turr’s letter will, wef may hope, put an end to fur¬ 
ther doubt as to the real author of tho conspiracy which has so 
justly agitated the mind of England. The hands, it may 1m, arc 
the hands of Esau, butvoice is Jacob’s voice 


and it is wel^ 


that. Enrol 



nzes it us she docs. 

PRUSSIAN SIirrESSES 

^ ANL> THEIR (JLORT. 
-»- 


The w critical faculty” would almost socm to be in abeyance 
with two thirds of our contemporaries in pivsom e of the Prus¬ 
sian successes in this war. Whore defeat would have been dis¬ 
grace, victory emnot. be glorious. If an army of f>o,00n men 
overthrow a force of 10<>,OiK) as well appointed and well drilled 
as themselves, there is much of what is popularly called “ glory” 
in such a victory. But if an army of 100,000 men cut to pieces 
another of 50,000 only, there is no glory in such an achieve¬ 
ment at nil. The first Napoleon’s victories wi re so frequently 
of the former kind, that we can understand the intoxica¬ 
tion which they produced in France. They were victories gain¬ 
ed by pure generalship and smaller force*, over armies greatly 
superior t<> them in strength, in arms, and equipments, and 
everything but courage and leadership. There was no glory in 
Napoleon’s victory at Jena, for ho outnumbered the Piussiaiis 
two to one ; but there was great glory in Davoiist’s victory at 
Auorstudt, gained the same day, for the Pivucli Marshal had 
but‘27,000 men in position against bU.OOO Prussians. Now it 
is clear, that from the outset of tho campaign in pro¬ 
gress, the Pmich troops have been o\ orwhelmed by the 
pressure of superior numbers. They ha\e plainly fought 
with a courage as desperate as ever. A man can d«» no more 
than be killed, and the dentil roll is satisfaetoiy enough we 
liojic. The fact ii now becoming «lea>, lliit Pr.iuee v, a ■ 
Justus little prepared for the bloody strife t’oived upon lu-r 
by tho intrigues of Bismarck, as the Austrians were m 
Ill both eases the Prussians in over-whelming numbers 
and perfect completeness of pieparution, have'been hurled 
against forces altogether inferior ni streiiglli, anfl in each 
case disorganized by the \ast reductions that were being 
made therein. We now know that the French Emperor’s .-tate- 
incut that he was “ not prepared for war’’ was tin; simple 
truth.* lu point of fact, tho Ministry were disbanding 100,OCX) 
men at tile very time the Spanish intrigue disclosed itself, in the 
hope that Prussia at Lord (Clarendon’s instance would be in¬ 
duced to follow their example. The English papers, according 
to their wont, have utterly misled the public as to the 
facts of the case. Instead of being piepared for war, anxious 
for war, and ministering to the war passions of the people, the 
French Emperor was not prepared for war, and was anxious, if 
possible, to avert it. When tho crisis unexpectedly arose, there 
were but two alternatives before him—to declare war, or to .ab¬ 
dicate. France is suffering for her temerity in rushing into 
a conflict for which Bismarck stood so fully prepared, that within 
the short interval of time betweeu the l!Jth of July and 3rd 
August, he had 1,085,000 men under arms* ami 500,000 of them 
massed upon the frontier. Tho history of 18(j« lias boon repeat¬ 
ed to the letter. Confiding in the loyalty of the Prussian 
King, Austria although distrusting Bismarck, was in the 
midst of inunonso military reductions, in consequence of her 
financial embarrassments, when the war broke out. France in 
1870 was in the midst of a great disbandment of forces, iu the 
hope that she might induce Prussia to follow her example. In 
the various engagements of 1860, Austria had not only to faoe 
the needle gun, with troops of various nutionall ies under her 
standard, but was altogether outnumbered by her adversary. 
The Prussian force that fell upon Bohemia was more than 


300,000 strong, to oppose which Bonedek bad in all less than 
200,000 men. At Koniggrata, tho Prussians had 250,000 men 
iu th* field, the Austrians but 185,000. Bismarck staked ancj, 
thre^^mpon his exact knowledge of the Austrian resources 
as ho nWfc^^j^ji^jj^and fch ro 

shame in thoso to^^^PI^B^MWortlie French, as tkor^sno 
real glory in the successes of tho Prussians. Of what use is all 
this loose,talk about tho perfection of the Prussian military 
system, and tho superiority of the needle gun, until b^H^iavo 
boon tried in a fair field, under equal conditions ? "^^aro as 
satisfied now, as we wero at tlic commencement of tlg^Mnpaign, 
that 100,000 Prussians are very doubtfully to be fitted against 
100,000 French troops at any time, but no reasonable person 
in those days will expect 100,000 Freuckmou to snatch a viotdly 
from 150,000 Prussians, unless under generalship miserably 
bad. We believe still that, man for man, the French soldier, 
and the Austrian soldier are superior \o tlic Prussian, but the 
fact cannot be ascertained under such conditions as those 
which prevailed in the campaign of 1806 and now in 1870. 
Let u Prussian force of 100,000 men meet tho same force of 
Austrians or Frenchmen in tho field, and the chances are hea¬ 
vily we believe against the former. In spite of tho numerical 
inferiority of the Austrians at Sadowa, it needed a gross tacticall 
error on the part of Benedek “ unequalled even at Atotor- 
litz” to give the Prussians the victory. In spite of their superiori¬ 
ty in numbers, their needle gun, and the moral advantage of 
their recent successes, there were ‘‘three terrible hours of 
uncertainty" for them at Sadowa. Those hours would have 
shewed a dill ere lit close ill all probability, had there been a 
Wellington, or a Napoleon, in stead of Benedek upon the field. 
No one will understand us we trust to be depreciating tho 
Prussian troops; we aru simply pointing out, since nonoof our 
contemporaries have done so, that thoso Prussian successes arc 
by no means to bo regarded as evidence of tlic superiority 
either of the Prussian military system over that of Fruuco or 
Austria, or of tho needle gun over the chasseput. 

These successes have a latent significance, moreover, grent- 
I ly to be regretted. It evidences a strange want of know- 
ledgo of human nature, still more of Fo noli human nature, to 
I suppose that they can lead to enduring peace. They will simply 
I make it impossible, and the guilt of this man Bismarck, in awak¬ 
ening deadly passions that had slept for half a century, 
and that under wise government might havo slept on 
till the Millennium, is overwhelming. Who can suppose for 
a moment that Frenchmen will remain at peace after such 
an overthrow as this at the bauds of a foe, for whom every 
Fiench sijU^er feels more or less contempt? A decisive overthrow 
mutt r fwrlrctli/ njwil fuMlitioun of cuniltfd might lead to an 
enduring peace, but. an overthrow like this by the brute force 
of numbers renders it impossible. And the guilt of this new 
era of wars is entirely Prussia’s own. 

The hatred with which tho Prussians regard the French is 
an exceedingly deadly hatred, and has \ory little to bo pleaded 
In its excuse. Throughout the first ten years of the struggle 
betweeu Europe ami the Revolutionary armies of France, Prus¬ 
sia, relying upon the army she had inherited from tho Great 
Frederick, nltected to regard the military successes of Napo¬ 
leon with indifference. Unconscious that her own military 
system was effete, sho affected no surpriso at tho reverses sus¬ 
tained by tho Austrian troops, and hardly concealed the boast 
that Napoleon would find a very different enemy to deal with, 
if ho directed his forces against the army of the Great Frederick. 
To the astonishment of Europe, the groat Prussiau army dis¬ 
appeared in a single day. The battles of Jena and Auorstudt^ 
fought on the same day, simply pulverized it. The defeat and 
demoralization were so complete, so utter, that division after 
division and fortress after fortress surrendered at’* discretion, 
at tho first summons of even inferior French forces. 

In all tho after events of the long war that ended at Water¬ 
loo, the Prussians were beaten almost as often as they fought, 

I unless where, :ih at Leipsic, they were giving battle with the allies 
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at enormous odds. Now, the Prussian iiatred of the French 
largely arises from this fact. Prior to the rise of Napoleon, 
Prussia engrossed the chief military renown of Eur opa^ nd 
Prussians hare not * yet forgiven the cont 0 j 0 (Rr into 

on tho over- 

firuW^lhuir army, relyingTippffpKanB^rrUssian Court had 
pursued a course of diplomacy !towa¥ds the rest in Europe, 
So base in its meanness and rapacity as to make it impos¬ 
sible thecal it even now without a burning sense of anger. 
Thus whUtt* profound peace with ourselves, this magnanimous 
power dii^i^** scruple to annex Hanover, as a reward from 
the Frenci^™>eror, for its neutrality in the campaign of 
Austerlitz. Moat righteously was Prussia herself trodden 
undfi' lieel the very next year; and conscious of the po¬ 
sition she has since occupied in the eyes of Europe, she cannot 
forgive the French that she wits first made their tool and then 
their washpob before all Europe ; her own incredible baseness 
having been the real cause of her humiliation. Tho numerous 
battles fought between the two races, if which tho Prussians were 
almost uniformly unsuccessful, did but intensify their hatred 
of the conqueror. The final overthrow of the French at 
Waterloo, two days after the Prussian defeat at Ligny, simply 
whetted the Prussian dcsiie of vengeance, and Paris would un¬ 
doubtedly have been aat'ked by Blucher but for the presence ot 
the English Army. There is u real feeling of contempt for 
Prussia in the French people, with a full conviction that tho 
Prussians, unaided, tire not able to meet them in the field* 
The French would therefore have been glad to efface the memo- 
ry of Waterloo, which they regard with some reason as a victory 
wrested from them by tho arrival of the Prussian troops. 
There is something of contempt mingled with their dislike of 
Prussia, while there is a deadly hatred on the other side 
for the memories of the last war, and of the terrible but de¬ 
served humiliation to which tho French Emperor subjected the 
Prussian kingdom. Tho Prussian animosity is moro malignant 
far than that of France, for it is simply the spirit of 
unsated revenge. They call it, meanwhile, and persuade them¬ 
selves it is, patriotic feeling. These late successes of mere brute 
force will do nothing but intensify tho hatred on both sides, for 
both will be conscious of their indecisive nature, as trials of the 
courage and endurance of each nation respectively. Who can 
speak in fitting terms of the two men who havo unlocked 
the gates of hell, and let these passions loose upon Europe ? 

EDITORIAL NOTES UPON THE WAR. 


Wh may reasonably doubt whether Bismarck and the 
Prussian King would have been so ready to engago in this 
war, had they foreseen its issue. The Empire has fallen 
only to disclose the Republic. The presence of the Prussian 
army upon French soil will inflame to madness the terror, 
wrath, and energy of tho Revolution, while Europe is under¬ 
mined by democratic forces, the awakening of which is look¬ 
ed for with vehement impatience'in Spain, Italy, France, 
and Germany itself. This terrible war will but hasten the 
great consummation, or catastrophe, in which “ the dynasties” 
with their crimes fresh upon them are doomed to perish. 
But who can foretell what shall come after ? Will the reign of 
the people inaugurate a millennium of peace and brother¬ 
hood, or will it be “ tho beginning of troubles” P “ It may not,” 
said Sir Henry Bulwer lately in the House of Commons, “ be 
« perhaps alto -ether beside the present question to point out to 
.“this House, and through it to the country, that since we have 
** heard so much of military and naval armaments being super- 
“ seded by international obligations—since we have been told 
“ war was to be done away with by philanthropic understandings 

«_ we have witnessed such an utter disregard for international 

“ obligations, and such sudden, such reokless, and such unjust 
11 wars as we had scarcely ever witnessed before." 

Let the reign of “ the people ” come attended by what follies 
it may, it will be difficult for it to surpass in turpitude tho con¬ 
duct of the Prussian Court and its Minister. 




N 


Bi sffiLBC Krwould not be unlikely wo think, to re-establish the 
Empire, if Europe allowed him tq do so, upon a compact with 
the Emperor, that France shoflfd no longenj^jfoo with the es¬ 
tablishment of Prussian hegemony in EuropeS^3|^ aims of 
the Prussian Count are well uuderatgpd. Tho unification of Ger¬ 
many simply meaus Prussian domination from the Atlantic^** 
the Italiau Alps, Denmark,. f Holland, Saxony, and thjjj*™or 
German States being abolished 0 r mediatised for ttojMFpose. 

“There are those among the most advanOgdrpberals 
Germany,” says a late writer, “ who with a full the 

“ complete duplicity of Bismarck think nevertneMHjp^ he 
** may serve their cause by bringing about changes whiefl 
“of legality and good faith could lint attempt. * *• 

“ ah Englishmen are cordially desirous to see the steady 
“ progress of Germany in the two-fokl direction OlWree- 
“ dom and of unity. We have certainly nothing to appre- 
“ luud from tho increasing power and Influence of Gor- 
“ mnuy, were that /•ower exercised under the control oj Purlin* 
“ mentarg government . It is the irresponsible nature of that 
“ power which makes it at this moment a curse to the world. We 
“ greatly doubt, and indeed entirely deny, that n united Germany, 
“ formed moro or less on the Imperial model, based on demo- 
“ eratic institutions and crowned by bayonets, could be regarded 
“ as any gain to true freedom. It is on the contrary tho latest 
“ and worst form that despotism has assumed, for it is despo- 
*• tism disguised in popular sympathies. Such a state would re- 
“ duce Germany herself to bo a bad copy of the Fronoh Empire. 
“ No result would bo more fatal to the cause of liberty in 
“ Europe. It is easy to foresee what would be the fate of 
“ small and free States as Holland, Denmark, Belgium, and 
“ Switzerland lying at the mercy of such neighbours as France 
“ and a Prussianized Germany which would despise them for 
“ their weakness and hate them for their freedom. One by one 
“ the lessor lights would be put out, and England would again 
“ hnd herself the only free asylum in tho old world.” 

The claims which France prefers to the Rhine as her frontier 
aic inadmissible. It_is not generally known however, that these 
pretensions arise out of the conduct of Prussia in tho reyolu. 
tionury war. With dismay, Europe witnessed the treachery 
of this power in admitting the claim of the French Republic 
to the Rhine as its frontier, by the treaty of Basle in 1794, 
While Austria .in alliance with ourselves was striving to arrest 
the revolutionary torrent that threatened to overwhelm 
Europe, this respectable power not merely abandoned the Rhine 
to the Republic, but positively ottered a guarantoo of 
neutrality to .any of tho Gorman states that would join it in 
retiring from the contest. Many of the minor Prince^ •were 
carried away by the baso example of the Prussian Court. In tho 
Malmesbury letters recently published, we find Lord Malmes¬ 
bury, who was ambassador at Berlin at the time, writiug to tho 
English ministry on the 27th Juno (1794) as follows : 

“ I should feel myself undeserving of any indulgence if I 
“ could impute to myself tho failuro of this great measure, (the 
effort to keep Prussia faithful to her engagements); but no 
“ experience nor habits of business, no prudence nor care can 
<( read so deep into the human mind, os to foresee that a great 
u sovereign and her ministers would be so regardless of their 
i( personal honor and so forgetful of their public interests and 
‘‘glory as to refuse to be bound in June by a treaty ratified with 
u their full consenWautPapprobation in May,” 

Thin is Prussian^ diplomacy to the core. The maxims, 
says a writer in a late number of the Edinburgh Review, by 
which the ■“ conduct of the Prussian Court has been governed 
since it assumed a place among the greater powers of Europe 
are so incredibly cynical aud immoral, that the authority of the 
document which contains them has been denied. But the acts 
of the Prussian government for the last hundred and fifty years 
transcend even the language of her rulers. No other government 
has laid it down as an avowed principle that self aggrandizement 
justifies the breach of every engagement, and the partition or 
seizure of unoffending neighbours. Prussia alone, since the 
fall of Napoleon, has done more than proclaim these principles, 
she has giyeu cttcct to them." There can be no question says an 
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American writer that “ Prussia, in her recent history, has acted 
» on the maxi\, of the Greeks, that oaths were invented to 
“ cheat tools. .She has regurdod, in a spirit ot the must impudeu 
“ indifference, her own pledges, made with all the circumstances 
“ that gives the sanction of law to tieuticw.” 


THE PEKMANKNT SETTLEMENT. 

W IN DHNGAI.. 


IV. 

k. 

The IVniiiiiieiit Settlement of 170.3 was advocated and intro¬ 
duced in the lionet belief that it was “an indispensable step 
towards the prosperity and solid improvement of the country.” 
Lord Cornwallis himself argued that if the settlement were 
deferred on the ground of want of information, “ the commoiu e- 
“ ment of the happiness of the people and the prosperity of the 
“ country would he delayed lor ever.” Too much, however, in 
this controversy has been made of the benevolence of His Lord¬ 
ship’s intentions. When we calmly review the magnitude ot the 
interests with which the settlement dealt, the real ignorance of 
its framers as to the nature and extent of the rights which it 
proposed to deline, and the ruin it lias wrought in the Pnu ince.% 
we can pass no other judgment upon it than that the impatience 
with which it was forced upon the country was a great political 
crime. R is now widely known that the settlement lias 
destroyed and blotted out from the Provinces the very 
best of tlm people. The village cultivating Zemindars, an Inm¬ 
ost, manly, independent class to be met with in every village 
of Upper India, the Settlement has either annihilated or 
entirely changed in their character. All interest, moreover, 
in husbandry has been destroyed in the Provinces. No such 
thing is known m Bengal as an improving landlord. “ There is 
uo such thing, as “ improving husbandry known in the Pro¬ 
vinces ; reservoirs, ponds, water-courses, dikes, everywhere 
going to decay.” 

Ignorant of the rights of the people, the frameis of the settle¬ 
ment handed ovor the whole agricultural population of the 
Provinces, with 1 heir property , possessions, and privileges, into 
the hands of a class proverbial for their oppressions, even under 
the stern chock placed upon their rapacity by pur predecessors. 
Lord Teignmouth’s portrait of the Ueng.il Zemindar in the 
discussions of tho time, ought of itself to have heeii sufficient 
to have arrested the measure. What he, foresaw as likely 
to happen occurred to the let lor. The Zemindars with whom 
tbp settlement was originally made became its (irst 
victims, being ousted and destroyed within a few years by 
the peremptory action of our Revenue Courts upon defaulters. 
The successors of these unfortunate men, the present Zemin¬ 
dars, inherit the traditional vices and characteristics of the 
class. Their fortunes are built upon the ruin of the ancient 
proprietors on the one hand, and of the cultivating class on the 
other. And it is with this mushroom order that the contro¬ 
versy rests. “ The nourcaux ric/as of Bengal,’’ as the Friend of 
India calls them, “ do nothing for the State, nothing for the 
“ country, nothing for their tenantry. They are the opponents of 
“ nil reform, the upholders of a superstition in which they no 
14 longer believe, except as an engine iff vast social influence ; 

recipients of n high English education, three-fourths of which 

is at the cost of the public.” Had the Friend of India spoken 
consistently upon this subject, this description of the Zemin¬ 
dar, from tho hand of so thorough-going a defender of the set¬ 
tlement, would have been conclusive. 

The Missionary Memorial forwarded to the Duke of Argyll 
a few weeks ugo, upon the subject of Education in the 
Province, tells us that “ the permanent settlement, while 
“ enriching the Zemindar, has reduced the cultivator 
“ to a state of abject poverty and misery .* 1 Language 
could baldly bo stronger than this, and coming as it does 
from a non-political body, possessing very exact information 
as to the condition of the people, must bo held to bo con¬ 
clusive. Now, tho State litis done all this mischief, brought all 
this min upon the people, within the last comparatively few 


years. We have destroyed the people by mistaken legislation, 
and built up the fortunes of a few thousand Zemindars upon 
theh^^jm Anil so sacred is our work it seems, that though 
the neonur^Eaalr bv it. it m us^^^|^frndonc. F o 
the exact wrimj 

of the millions of those Provinces is shrouded in the gloom of 
an injustice that is irreparable. In the name of Eternal 
Justice—away with such drivelling lolly! Every tiling wliijp is un¬ 
just must tako the fate that God has appointed it jjrf*Fworld. 


The rights of property, though unCieufr-ti 


k ilrjjlA. Irish Church, 
must give place in these days to the rightjSjRSie people, 
^ffierc is not a circumstance, nor an accent attaching to this 

I landed property” in Bengal to bo pleaded in its favor. It is the 
growth of a known injustice which dates from but yester¬ 
day, anil to claim for it a prescriptive right to endure, in face of 
the general ruin it is working and has already wrought, is to 
ask the State to abdicate all right to govern the relations be¬ 
tween man and man. If the interests of the Commonwealth 
require that we should do in Bengal what we are at this 
moment doing in Ireland, we must do it, and ride rough-shod 
over the mawkish sentimentality that talks of a “breach 
of fuith ” with the Zemindars. The abolition of slavery was 
a breach of faith of the very same order. In the attempt to 
redress the injustice uud the misery which the Cornwallis, 
Settlement has inflicted upon the masses of Bengal, the 
conscience of tho country will sustain the State. Neither 
private lior governmental that suggests the course, but a 
sense of responsibility for tho people’s welfare, and an effort to 
undo tho wrong which we have unintentionally done. But then 
wo arc reminded of tho impolicy of all interference. 44 It is of the 
“ utmost importance, it is essential for the safety of the State, 
44 to conciliate the great body of landed proprietors, to attach to 
“ the British Government this class of persons whose influence is 
“ most permanent and most extensive. The landholders enjoying 
“ their estates under a nominal assessment fixed in perpetuity, are 

II not ignorant that a change <»f government would be followed by 
44 the exaction of an enhanced assessmaut.” Wliat honest 
mind plied with stuff of this order, does not reject it with 
loathing i British rule is to bo supoprtixl by maintaining the 
Zemindar in the enjoyment of what we have conferred upon 
him in violation of the ancient rights of tho people, and at 
the cost of their well-being and happiness for all time/ Perish 
the British rule ten times over rutlier than maintain it in this 
way. We are to bribe the Zemindar to allow us to remain mas¬ 
ters of the country! Such stuff needs only to be stripped 
of the rhetorical rags in which it comes dressed out. If our 
rule i^'.S last in India, it will only be by its commending itself 
to tho consciences of the people as a rule of “ righteousness 

uiul wo cannot too soon cuter upon a careful revision of the un¬ 
righteous Settlement of 1793. It has been well said that “ we 
“ want now-a-days a little of the nerve which prevailed in 1793 
“ in disposing of particular rights when they were supposed to 
44 militate against the general interests of the country.” 


TEA VAN CORE. 


A STUDY. 

The economic condition of the little province of Travancore 
deserves the most careful study; for there are plainly being 
worked out therein certaiu problems which very much interest 
ourselves. Government could hardly do better than depute an 
officer with special aptitudes for the work, to make exact 
porsonal observations upon the industry and institutions of 
the province. Judging from the statistics which the Ad¬ 
ministration Reports give us, we have no hesitation in saying 
that Travancore is at this moment the wealthiest and happiest 
province of India. 

In liis Administration Report for 1868-69, Sir T. Mahdava 
Row points out that tho exports of the province for tho year 
were Rs. 72,76,200 ; and that 58 lakhs of this amount represent¬ 
ed 44 the produce of lands classed as garden lauds, while the 
total assessment upon such lauds throughout the province was 
but four lakhs,” The facts aro altogether very striking^ and 
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deserve careful attention as indicating a degree of prosperity with¬ 
out parallel. According to the latest accounts, the population 
of Travancore is 1*202,247; its area 6,653 square miles; ita 
gross revenue 51 to 52 lakhs ; its expenditure 36 to 37 lakhs; 
its subsidy to the Supreme Government 8 lakhs ; and its 
surplus of income over expenditure, ft or 7 lakl^as^ar. The 


Population .1,262^2 


-MM Sq. mile*. 


Revenues .1867-68 Rs. 51,88,944 

Expenditures. ,, ,, 44,81,231 

Surplus. Rr. 7,07,713 

dlflffflf the exports made during the year 
fall territory, and by this small population is declared 
b Iva 72,76,200 in detail as follows :— 
w 

.R*. 



Copra. 

Coir. 

Coooanuta ... 

Vettupauk 
Cocoannt Oil 

Dry Ginger .. 

Tamarind 
Coffeo . 

Palmyra Jaggery . . 

Pepper . 

Balt Fish 

Timber . 

Coir Fibre . 

Poonaka Oil. 

Arrowroot A Flour... 

Hides. 

Molasses 

Turmeric . 

Paddy . 

Lemon grass Oil ... 

Bice 

Horso grAin. 

Peroom Pyr .. 

Other Miscellaneous goods 
Free ffoutfs. 

Cardamoms . 

Ivory and lac 

Teakwood, &v. 


26.70.500 
10,29,700 

. 4,83,000 

4,77,100 

3,74,000 

2.68.500 
. 2,55,600 

2.51.300 

1 . 62.500 

1.44.300 
1,41,800 

. 1,42.800 

96,000 

90,000 

. 65,700 

. 58,200 

53,600 

. 50,500 

38,100 

15,000 

. 7,700 

. 5,900 

5,000 

...- 64,500 

2,89,600 

. 6,100 

. 20,400 

Total... Rs.... 72,76,200 



Thus the exports of Travancore average 6 rupees per head of 
population. Every man, woman, and child in the provinee has 
a surplus industry of 6 rupees per head to dispose of each year, 
although the province grows neither oil seeds, nor indigo, nor 
opium, nor cotton—the great staple articles of Indian export. 
The population of India is believed to be nearly 200,000,000, 
or according to the latest returns 105,884,002, and the total 
exports of the country averaged £ 50,000,000 sterling during the 
■even years I860 to 1867. Leaving ant cotton and opium as 
exceptional productions, the total exports of Iudia are 
but about £20,000,000 a year representing a surplus industry 
of about l rupeo per head of population against 6 rupees per 
head in Travancore. Including both cotton and opium, .and 
treating them as ordinary exports, and their prices as normal we 
■till have but a total of £50,000,000 of exportflfcbr 200,000,000 
of people, or 2£ rupees per head against the 6 rupees of 
Travancoro : 

Population- Exports. Per head. 

Travancore.1,200,000...Rs. 72,76,000.. .. Rs. 6 

All India.196,000,000... „ 50,00,00,000. „ 2} 

When we turn to the Revenue Accounts we have a fact 
almost os significant. Travancore levies no tribute upon the 
Chinese for opium, nor upon neighbouring States for the protec¬ 
tion it affords them. To compare the pressure of taxation in 
British India with its pressure in Travancore, we must therefore 
deduct the revenue derived by us from opium and from tributes 
form the returns. The comparison will then stands thus : 

Population. Revenues. Pressure of 
Taxation. 

Travanoore.. . 1,200,000...Rs. 50,89,000...Rg. 4j per head. 

British India. 1,48,500,000... „ 35,60,00,000... „ 2$ „ 

The most curious contrast of all is that which the fiscal 
systems of the little province and of the Empire, respectively 
present, when carefully looked into. We may state it thus : 

Travanoore. British India. 

Land Revenue. Rs. 17,00,000. Rs. 22,00,00,006 

Balt . „ 8,50,000. „ 5,50,00,000 

Customs . ,, 3,50,000. ,, 2,06,00,000 

Tobacco . „ 8,00,000. Nil. 

Cardamoms. „ 8,00.000. Nil. 

Opium . Nil . Rs. 7,50.00,000 

Stamps. Nil . „ 2,00,00,000 

MilOtUlUl# 0QI • ■ • 1111111111 m 11 ,Ai, 10,00,000. 9,00,00,000 


The Land Revenue in Travancore thus represents but one-third 
of the annual income, or ii^^Png the cardamom monopoly 
about Rs, 20,00,000 out of a gross revenue of Rs. 50,00,000. 
The Custom House yielded Rs. 3,06,790 in the last year, but 
Rs. 3,56,000 of the amount came from exports, shewing how 
hopeless it is, even where the people are wealthy in India to 
look for a revenue from import duties. 

The Salt Tax is a monopoly, %nd presses at the rats' of nearly 
12 annas per head upon the population : 

Population* Revenue. Per head. 

1,*00,000.Rs. 8,50,000 .Rs. 0*7 

This tax would seem oppressive to ourflnl^js, who are accus¬ 
tomed to regard the Bengal duty of 3 r ,lA, ‘ 
excessive. From a statement in the Report 
province requires about 4000 garce a year^ i 
that the duty has very little effeotupon ■consumption. For 4,000 
garco represent 40 millions of lbs., or an avorage consumption of 
40 lbs. per head of population ! Such a consumption is unpre¬ 
cedented anywhere, and it is worth enquiring, for our own 
guidance, what the people do with so enormous a quantity. In 
parts of our own territories the consumption is as low as 6 lbs. 
and 7 lbs. per head. As we are about to remodel our own sys¬ 
tem altogether, it is very desirable we think that enquiry 
should be made of Sir T. Mahdava Row as to the nature 
and working of the Travancoro monopoly. We gather from the 
Report that the Government has no less than 33 depots for the 
sale of salt, thus bringing “ this necosaary of life as near to the 
consumer as possible,” with this further advantage^ that 
the “ multiplicity of these stations, acts as a tolerably efficient 
check to certain mal-pruotices on the part of the potty servants 
in charge of the sulus ; for, the moment the purchasers are 
treated with appreciable injustice ut any one station, they cease 
purchasing there, and resort to another, and the diminished 
collections consequent upou such desertion tell their own tale.” 

Here also surely we may got a hint to our profit. It has been 
before suggested, that we might interest the railway com¬ 
panies of India in a salt monopoly, by requiring them to maintain 
dopdtu of suit at their chief stations. In our territory it is 
the carriage of salt, and not the duty, and the difficulty of get¬ 
ting at a near source of supply that are the evils to be removed. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

IN THE PUNJAB. 


• (By Sir I). F. McLeod.) * 

An expression of opinion on this very important subject of 
introducing generally or partially a Permanent Settlement into 
the Puujab has been called for, and the cull reiterated by Gov¬ 
ernment, for years past. Mr. Prinsep was called upon to state 
whether he considered any, and what, portion of the districts 
settled by him fitted for tho application to them of the princi¬ 
ples of permanency under the rule laid down or suggested by 
the Secretary of State, that when jths (I think) of the culturable 
area of the district, or part of a district, has been brought under 
cultivation, and there is no prospect of canal irrigation being 
introduced into such village, its assessment shall be doclared 
permanent. Mr. Prinsep, in spite of numerous reminders, 
has not yet replied ; and this is the cause why an answer 
has not yet been sent to the Supreme .Government. Mr. Prinsep 
lately promised me that ho would sond in his reply immediately, 
but it has not come. Although no longer entitled to record my 
opinion as Lieutenant-Governor, yet, as tho subject is oue in 
which I liave # long taken a deep interest, and which is one of 
vast importance to tho well-being of the Proviuoe, I think it is 
right that I should leave my opinion on record, in connection 
with this reference still undisposed of. I consider that it would 
be quite a suicidal act on the part of Government to declare 
permanent the money assessment of any lands whatever in 
this Province, as was done by us iu Bengal, at a time when 
we had but little information as to tho true state of the 

• We have been favored with an early copy of this minute just re¬ 
corded by Sir D. F. McLeod. 

Ed. /. B. 
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case, and when opinions H^he subject were crude nnd 
conflicting to u much greater acgreu probably than they are 
now. If is admitted that money is an altogether unreliable 
standard of value, and the great fall which has takeu place in it 
during the last ten years should warn us what is likely to take 
place in the future. I have myself little or no doubt that 50 
years hence, if peace and prosperity continue, the purchasing 
power of money will he less than half what it is now,—not in 
coiihoquonce of large importations of bullion or coin, as some 
suppose, (though this measure will necessarily be resorted to, 
from time to time, to restore equilibrium,) but in consequence of 
the iiicreasci^rudi icing power of the country, which I believe to 
be measure of the relative value of money in different 

rouuffrcs ; and should it then prove the fact that the demand 
assessed upon laud represents but half the real value it did when 
first fixed, we may, I think, feel assured, judging from 
past experience, that it will bo a matter of the utmost 
difficulty to find other sources from whence the enormous de¬ 
ficits can be supplied, and the effort to realize it will be attend¬ 
ed with exceeding danger. If, however, in making our assess¬ 
ments, instead of using a cash standard, we were to employ 
some other standard, supplying a more correct increase of value, 
1 should be entirely in favor of permanency of settlement wher¬ 
ever cultivation shall have attained to the required proportions. 
The value cf labor and the price of corn are, I beliu\o, accepted 
by political economists as the two most correct and permanent 
standards of value which ure readily avuiluble ; and of these 
the cash is, in my opinion, the most convenient. If then after a 
money appointment has been fixed, its equivalent in corn collected 
at the average of (say) five years preceding were determined and 
recorded, on the understanding that it would be liable to revision 
at intervals of 10 years or 20 years, or such periods as might be 
preferred, according to the average price of corn during the 
years preceding the time of ei*gli revision, nnd such revised 
jurama were on such occasion substituted for that previously 
in force,—the Government would bo thus secured from tho loss 
which would otherwise result from u fall in tho value of money ; 
while tho agricultural population would be relieved, almost 
effectually as by a permanent assessment, from tho annoyance 
and loss which inevitably result to them from tho detailed 
enquiry uow necessitated by each recurring revision of settle¬ 
ment. 

“ From this principle of permanency, howe ver, I would, for the 
present at least, exclude all that relates to irrigation ; find would 
fix the permanent assessment at “ Rirani’’ rates only. I believe 
the true theory of the irrigation demand in India to bo, that 
Go\ eminent is entitled to a seignorage on all water used for 
irrigation, wherever tliut water yields a value in excess of the 
profits of capital expended upon it, whether the water bo taken 
from above the surface or below it. This thorny applies alike, 
in my opinion, to irrigation from rivers, canals, reservoirs, or 
wells. It has been practicably enforced in all ages in Eastern 
lands, and unless it continue to be enforced for the future, 
not only will Government loso vast sums to which it is by 
immemorial usugc entitled, but great relative injustice will be 
done to those uow paying irrigated rates utiles? these be remit¬ 
ted, a measure which would obviously involve enormous loss. 

“The ascertainment of the amount of this irrigation demand is 
fortunately not necessarily attended with the same minute and 
\exatious inquisition involved in the ascertaimnent of the 
ordinary assets of land. As regards rivors, canals, and reservoirs, 
it is now effected yearly by well-known precedes—which pro- 
cesses will doubtless become simplified as our expeiiencc 
increases ; aud as regards wells, in all the settlements made 
by Mr. Prinaep, the assessable value of a well in each homo¬ 
geneous circle has been recorded, and it is proposed that this 
lump sum be in future levied from each well in use, without 
any detailed reference to the urea or tho crops that majr be 
irrigated from it in each year. All then, that will be necessary, 
( u order to determine the well irrigation demand will be to 
ascertain tho number of wells in use in tho village or other 
assessment circle—a matter which it will be at all times easy to 
ascertaiu with little or no chance of error. 


“ The only further remark I have to make in connexion with 
the subject is, that tho irrigation rates, of whatever kind,should 
undergo the same periodical revision, with reference to tho 
average value of corn ah has been above suggested for the 
“ Barani” asjgjgsment, and as is still, I believe, the practice in 
Great Britain,iift9|^^to tithe,' " m 


NOTE JIY THE EDITOR. - 

We remark upon this paper, first, that far too great Xu- 
portftneo is attached therein to “ that annoyance andjn” 
which are declared “ inevitably to result from the detMea en- 
quiry now' necessitated by each 

ment.” It seems to be forgotten that let tlW^uinoy- 
Auce be what it may, it will occur once only iifr a generation of 
ySnrs, as the revision takes place but three times in a century, * 
since tho leases run for 30 years. Iu tho second place, this so 
much talked of “ annoyance and loss” as inevitably attendant 
upon the renewing of the leases, has almost no basis in foot to 
rest upon. Under wise and thoughtful arrangements, there 
need be no annoyance and no loss at all in the ro-arrangement 
of the leases. The only, and the sufficient, precaution against 
the annoyance uiul loss gratuitously imagined to be iuovi* 
tabic, is to be fouml in the simple measure of resettling tho 
terms upon which the lauds will be relet, four or five years before 
the leases e.rpire. This simple precaution will, of itself, do away 
with all annoyance and all possible loss from the uncertainty 
of the cultivator as to the new terms. Tho truth is, that all 
this talk about “the annoyance and the loss” attendant upon 
tho revision of settlements, is doctrinaire. It has no real basis 
of fact, to rest upon, since wo may extinguish it altogether, or 
reduce it to the veriest minimum by tho most ordinary admin¬ 
istrative skill. If, moreover, it is desirable for the State to 
possess exact, information concerni ng the agricultural industry 
of the country, the detailed enquiry which will attend the 
periodical renowol of the leases, will place it in possession of 
much valuable information, in the absence of which we legislate 
by guess and in tho dark. Where— ever in the world yot, ex¬ 
cept in this country, was it tho light nc cessary for agriculture* 
that the cultivator’s leases should bo made perpetual ! In 
England there aie no leases at all. In Scotland they run but 
for 10 years, and all improvements revert to tho landlord. In 
India, where all improvements belong to the tenant for ever, 
it is thought necessary not merely to fix the rental at a fraction 
of tho true rout, but to make the leases perpotual. It is poli¬ 
tical economy gone mad. Tho assessments are already too low 
over two-tliirds of tho country for duo iucentivo to careful hus¬ 
bandry, and with tho land at its minimum value, the State, from 
a fancied necessity of doing something, is to abandon for all 
time tho i|f> ortant powers in its bands for the educa¬ 
tion and improvement of the poople. In Heaven’s name why 
cannot we let matters alone for a little while ! What necessity 
is thero for doing <ny thing ? Agriculture is flourishing as it 
never was in any period of history before. Tho people are pro¬ 
foundly content and happy with their leases. . They want no 
clnuige, and ask for none. What in other buds might possibly 
be conceded to a country excited to tho point of revolution in 
its determination to get it, is here to be conferred upon a people 
that ask not for it, that aro a groat deal better without it, and 
that will hardly uuderstand or believe iu it wheu they have got 
it ; and all this because an agitation upon the subject has 
been got up inside tho machinery of Government itself. Tho State 
has simply “ got the itch” and is mad to rub it out against 
institutions of the country which aro as old as civilization itself 
therein, and which if but wisely worked are the very happiest 
a people can live under. We do trust Lord Mayo will bo proof 
against these morbid, insane longings to be doing something, 
while true wisdom plainly and imperatively requires us to do 
nothing. 

Sir Donald McLeod's proposal is a shade less obnoxious to 
these remarks, than other schemes for perpetually settling the 
land revenue, and that is all. Foreseeing the probability of a 
continued full in tho value of money, he would have the State 
permanently settle the tax at its present pressure, but would 
provide that uuy change in tho present value of produce, should 
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.be followed by ant^ui valent-B e haucement, or reduction, m the 

• ' ©rfljt might bo; in t£S money, assessment. The proposition is 

^^open to the -sntae'objeftiona. o», every otbfirjiffftng for its end 

^^HtalllffianehfnBBflTOKt , ^Wiw«eove^prcIosely looked at, it 

nWans that we* are Jbo abandon-otfr reliance *ipon the land re- 

* ^VAue. as the backbone of our fiuance, and are to rely upon 

acme other tax instead. Suppose, we adopt* Sir Donald's plan 
a^Mttle the revenue permanently at tho quantity of corn 
wlficn^Pht^^«yiy^^#§0,<K>0,000 of land revenue would 
pur^^|^MRaythat quantity is 20,000,000 quarters of wheat. 
Ten hence if £20,000,000 sterling will buy only 

15,000,000 qudVters, we are then to be at liberty to wi- 
*crea«e the assessment from £20,000,000 to .£27,000,000. Well, 
this is a shade better than fixing the demand permanently at 
£20,000,000, but the same radical error underlies it as every 
other such proposal. It overlooks tho fact that the one source of 
revenue upon which we can count to meet, the GROWING necessities 
of the State is the land. The land is now at its minimum value 
and agriculture at the worst. To improvo the status of the 
cultivator, we are levying only a quit-rent upon tho land while 
we are at the threshold of an enormous outlay upon great pub¬ 
lic works for developing its powers. How mad is it in those 
circumstances to listen to any proposal whatever, permanently I 
to settle the revenue which this land is to give us. We have 
spent £100,000,000 upon Railways alone in the land, and nothing 
is more certain than that we shall have spent £200,000,000 more 
within 20 years time upon it. And in the midst of tho vast 
revolution which all this portends, nothing will do but we must 
tie up our hands in one way or another from all real increase of 
land revenue, because the Stato lias “ the itch” Wc trust tho 
vulgarity of our illustration will be forgiven. We cannot 
conceal our impatioucu at the State-begotten revolution urged 
upon us in all shapes and ways. In lloaveu’s name do— nothing » 
Got up another war on the Frontier—anything that will rub 
the itch out of you—without the infinite harm this tampering 
with our one sourco of tho revenue will do. Were wo Governor- 
General to-morrow, we would announce a fine of Rs. 1,000 upon 
every official use of the words “ a permanent settlement” for ten 
years to come, to cure the disorder that afflicts, not the country, 
which knows nothing of the malady, but the doctrinaires inside 
the State machinery who have been striviug these ten years post 
to propel it to the devil. Who wants a permanent settlement ? 
Not the people, not the cultivator, not tho citizen ; but the 
men “ with the itch” inside the State. Were Lord Mayo to com. 
pel them to take sick-leave in a body—the whole regiment of 
them with Sir llichard Temple at tlioir head—wmshoifM hear 
no more of the Permanent Settlement in any c^Wer of Indio, 
till some of them found their way back, cured as we may hope, 
and denouncing their former folly. When beginning this note, 
we had no idea of its reaching its present length. Sir Donald 
McLeod’s proposal is substantially the same as that put for¬ 
ward in an article in the last Calcutta Review, the consi¬ 
deration of which, follows. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

VPON THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


“ Seven years ago,” says the Reviewer , “ whon Baird Smith’s 
“ views had won their way, who among us had not come round 
“ to the belief that the principle of Permanency was a sound, 
“ nay the only sound, one, and that the mistakes made by Lord 
“ Cornwallis in Bengal were the results of accidental causes 
“ having nothing to do with tho essence of the measure. Four 
“years ago a conference of Revenue officers in the North West 
“ Provinces pronounced strpngly in favour of permanence. 
“ Who among them now holds to that view, or looks with other 
“than dismay on the prospects of the results likely to come 
“from the Permanaut Settlement as it is being introduced iuto 
“ those Provinces ? ” * 

“ The empire has reason to be profoundly thankful,” wo are 
told, “ for the delay in stamping these setleinenta with the seal 
of irrevocable aauctiou,” since every one is now convinced that 


we have “ thereby escaped the perpetration of a great, error. 
It is true that “ tiio errors of Lord OrouwaUis” have been avoided 
in the settlements awaiting sanction in tho N. VV. Provineos, 
but a vice of a different character therein “ menaces at this time 
“ the well being of every interest in tho land, aud through them 
“ of the empire at large. Detect that mistake, discover the 
“ proper remedy, and you may confirm the settlement work 
“which during the last 13 years has beeu progressing in the 
“ North West Provinoes with absolute coufidonuq^u its results.” 

The Reviewer proceeds accordingly to point out Itm^the vice 
of these settlements is—that they make no provision n^fcpossi- 
ble change in tho value of woucy, and that if that contingency 
is but provided against, the settlements may be • sanctioned at 
once “ with absolute confidence in the results.” 

“ Say tliut the land tux of a village has boon fixed by the Settlement. 
Oftiror at Rupees 1,000 which is to say equivalent to the prico of 400 
mauuds of wheat, tho average prico during the last fifteen yours. Fix 
then the payment of the village at 400 muunds of wheat in perpetuity, 
to be commuted iuto its present price, i. «\ Us. 1,000, and say fifteen or 
twenty years hence iuto the amount given by tho average prices of the 
intervening period.” 

The Reviower does not seem to be aware that tho suggestion 
is ns old as the controversy itself. A perpetual settlement in 
corn would of course be a trifle better, than tho ruinous folly 
of a perpetual settlement in money. But tho proposal of such 
a settlement, ns a compromise of the question, shows a fatal 
want of insight into its real nature. It is tho fact, that whilo 
Colonel Baird Smith’s followers in India were advocating a 
perpetual assessment in money, the Indian Reform Society in 
London .were supporting the proposal, under the belief that tha 
settlement was to be in corn. This curious fact came out at 
Manchester (1860) where Mr. Dickenson assured Mr. Knight 
that he had supported the permanent settlement proposal under 
the conviction that tho assessment was to be fixed in grain .* 
and it was difficult to persuade him that he was in error. The 
writer in the Calcutta Review seems to think that the suggestion 
is new, and that ho points out something that has been over¬ 
looked, whereas it is as old as tho settlement of the Ceded 
Districts by Munro. 

The Reviewer says that nowhere are the arguments “ which 
have this year beeu revived by tho Indian Economist against 
a Permanent Settlement so succinctly or ably stated os in a 
very clever* and in most respects admirable paper rocorded by 
Sir Geofgo Wingate.” It will surprise the Reviower to learn that 
this paper first saw tho light as a series of articles in the Times 
of India iu 186 5. The paper was written by fcJir George Wingate in 
1862 and sent by him to the India Office to arrest, if possible, the 
folly about to be perpetrated. The India Office burked the paper, 
at all events they did not publish it. Sir Goorge Wiugate mode 
Mr. Knight, then in England, u present of it in 186.7, and as it 
very clearfy and forcibly expressed our own convictions, wo threw 
it into tlio form of a series of leading articles, and sent them 
out for publication in the Times of India. No one but 
ourselves, it seems, could sea their force then; but when 
years afterwards the paper was published with Sir George 
Wiugate’g namo attached thereto, men’s minds upon the 
subject were changing. The Conference at Manchester had 
done its work ; and the paper told heavily upon public opinion.* 
Sinoo then the tido has fully turned, and to-day every man can 
see what almo;4 ihp one could in 1862. The very same convic¬ 
tion that we had in 1862 of tho unwisdom of a Permanent 
Settlement in money, have we ever had of the all but equal un¬ 
wisdom of this other form of it, a Perpetual Settlement in corn. 
We can have no Permanent Settlement whatever, to which there 
are not tho same fatal objections at the very foundation of the 

* No than in our day has exorcised such powerful influence indirectly 
upon Indian affairs as Sir Ueorgo Wingate. Wo hat at his feet very 
early, ami have but reflected in popular form in our writings tho doc 
trinos which wo learned thereat. The conviction of the profound folly of 
the Permanent Settlement, however,was loomed by ub not from Sir Goorg* 
Wingate but from a writer with whose pages ovory civilian in India 
ought to bo familiar, whilo the work unfortunately is out of print. Wo 
mean tho The Law awl Constitution of India, by Colonel Galloway. Had 
this work not fallen unfortunately into oblivion, the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment hohool would novor have arisen, and tho greatest service perhaps 
jny ono could now do the Stato would bo l<» publish a new edition ot it 
with tho chapter on Land Tenures in Wilkes's Mvimru us an append is 
to it. - Ed. /. 
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proposal. The proposal to settle the laud revenue in perpetuity, the grow produce of the.fields. We are not taking a twentieth, 
whether in money or in corn, involves a complete fiscal rtvolu- and need not, but who does not see how important it ia 
tion in the Empire. It mutters not which form it takes, it is a to keep alive this conviction iu tlje, minds of a jjpople so imiMg 
proposal to us iu both cases io abandon the land as the chief ticnt of what is new, that wo may hand down in its integrifJRT 
source of our revenue, and to trust to the incmwnt of something else, those who shall come after us, the State inheritance in the sal ? 

Fifty years hence the annual expenditure of the Empire, The admimistration that finally carries a Permanent SettlemAit 
at the rate at which it is now progressing and must progress, whether in money or in com, will be infomousin Indian histoev^ 
will not be loss than £100,000,000 a year. Indeed we can- the ruin it will introduce. - >r - ^ . 

not tell what it may rise to. Now if wo fix the land revenue i . 

in perpetuity at its present amount of ±'20,000,000 in nu.uey, A K0YAL COMMI8SION 0P ENQUIBt^ 

we shall have, within 50 years upon the supposition, to raise 

£,80,000,000 in othor ways. If wo fi\ it at £20,000,000 in • 

corn , we may jwrhapa find from a further rise in prices that the The resolution of the East India Association to move Parlia- 


The resolution of the East India Association to move Parlia- 


£20,000,000 have become £2 >,000,000, or £30,000,000, but me nt early next season to appoint a Select Committee to enquire 
there will still be the awful chasm of £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 . nto j n dian affairs—is we fear an error. It is well understood 


to bo bridged over, in some way independent of the land revenue. 
Is it not plain, pulpablo madness in these circumstances to settle 


jn the House that the appointment of a Select Committee to 
report upon any subject, is but a convenient way of hanging up 


the land revenue in perpetuity at all, or in any >hope a u aotiou thereon indefinitely. It is because of this that Mr. 
whatever ! Wore the country clamouring for such a revolution, Kllight bequeathed his legaoy, os “ J. M. M.” calls it, of “ the 
were agriculture perishing for want of it, were economists lloyaI Commission delusion,” to the Association. If there is to 


agreed in recommending it, instead of denouncing 


be only further talk on the matter, then a Select Committee 


united voice, were there in fact any single consideration what- b 0 the very thing for us : but if we really want something 
ever in its favor, we might speak with less moderation upo 11 done, then should the Association move for a Royal Commission, 
the itching maduess of the times. 4n the name of Common Sense Thc Resolution adopted by the Association iu 18(58 was as 
why can you not let the Land alone ! Go and potter over f o n 0we • 

the Customs Duties or the Stump Tax if you will, but in the n 

1 J _ “ Thai in view of the remit discussions m Parliament concerning our 

naino of Heavcil leave the future resources ol the state ill the financial relations with India , this Association cannot but fear that the true 

land untouched ! You admit that an error of the most awful ku, 0 "J nnd mlure °f ‘' ,f f «{“**"* . are \ er » '”*&**!*. uml ‘ r3 ‘ uod <V 

English statesmen ; and that it is very important, %n the opinion of the Asso- 
magnitude was made in Bengal, and that you escaped eiatinn, that a Royal Commission should be appointed to inquire into the 
a yet more calamitous blunder but yesterday. And yet you will * co,w,nic condition of that country, as it is affected by our financial relations 
..... » '* \ , therewith." 


potter over the thing although the fortunes of 200,000,000 of 
people are bound up therein for all time, and may be ruinously 


Sir George Wingate it was who first preferred this demand, 


compromiHcd by your course. Wc shake ourselves free from and tho terms in which he did so are just as applicable now as 

all complicity in this crime— for that is the proper designation ^ u: - v werc * n 18&8 . 

“What appears,” he said, “ to be most urgently required in 

The future of this country with its two hundred millions of the present disastrous condition of the Indian finances, is tho 
people is in great peril. With the purest intentions moving them, appointment ot a Royal Commission of first rate mou^ 


our statesmen have shewn for years the most patent incapacity 


thoroughly competent to the investigation of economical, politi- 


in tho conduct of the national finances, while the tendencies they cal and moral questions, for the purpose of enquiring into the 
avow concerning the land revenue, if finally allowed to guide tho l n ' esel d financial relations of Great Britain and India, as corn- 
imperial counsels, will result not merely m the permanent P ared NviUl tho8 ° of Great Britdiu and our othor dependencies, 
insolvency of tho country, but in the overthrow of all peaceful and c.lonicsj and of ascertaining,the various items of the Home 
rule therein. Every clear-sighted man sees as plainly as ho charges wlkoli may properly be viewed as a tribute paid by 
sees tho sun, that wc have but one source of revenue upon India to this country, as well as their total amount since the 
which wo can count with reasonable certainty, to meet the in- commencement of the present century ; and to report upon the 
creasing charges of the administration, and the heuv$ liabilities probable effect of this tribute on the condition of India, and the 
which wo arc incurring in the promotion of works of public best moans of adjusting the finaucial relations of India and 
improvement. Happily, that one source of revenue is not Great Britain, for the future, ho as to socure the greatest 
only sufficient iu itself for all tho wants of the State, but by the amount of advantage to both countries ; and also to propose such 
consent of all authorities on economic science, is the very best measures as might appear to them to be best calculated to res- 
source a nation can possess the right of in the State to a share j cu0 t,ie Inditm finances, from their present state of ombarrass- 


in the rental of tho soil. 

And yet against this one source of roveuue upon the preserv 


ment at the earliest possible date. Such a Commission would 
have no occasion to proceed to India, for the purpose of collect¬ 


ion of which, in its full integrity, the future, well-being of the in S information, as the whole of the data necessary for the 
people depends; against this one source of revenue, to which formation of sound judgment upon all the questions that would 
neither social, nor economic, uor political objection of any kind be referred to them for investigation is already to be found in 
•lists; against this one source of revenue —the only one exhaust' this country in an available shape. A few months afc'the utmost 
less and unexceptionable, the statesmen of the country are would suffice for the prosee ution of their enquiries and the pre- 
eonstantly leaguingthemselves thatthey may destroy it. If you ask P“* tlon of their report, which would go forth to the country, 
why ?—the only answer is, that we may avoid “ the annoyance w ith rtd the weight of authority attached to the conclusions of 
and loss” incidental to the renewal of the leases threo times in men aolooted for eminent ability and familiarity with the ques- 
a oentury ! We refuse reply to folly so profound, so incredible. tions ■Emitted to their judgment. The report might be pub- 
Bengal was a desert when Lord Cornwallis made his bonevolent lished in time to prepare the public mind for legislation on this 
but stupendous error, under frightful pressure. The reproach wiij aB imp° rta nt subject of Indian finafcoe, at the commencement of 
be ours of making this calamitous revolution at a period when the next Parliamentary Season.” 

the wonderful prosperity of the land demanded that legislation We venture to think that a Commission of this nature would 
should be at rest. Everywhere, thoughout the country, the do more for lndia thaEl double-barrelled committee whaf 
people admit cheerfully the right of the State to take a third of #ver * n t^e Lords and Commons. 
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COTTON.—BOMBAY. 


1869-70. 
23,941 Bale* 


In our neat Statistical Re port et' we propose to summarize the 
statistics of the Cotton Trade of Bombay for the two years end- 
July lost, iu a shape which will be found useful, we 
the mere 1)ants of that‘city. The general results of 
the fro years' trade are as follows : 

J Cotton in Bombay. 

L . 1868-69. 

weokly Reoeipta. j»bi05 B ales.. 

f.. 24,389 „ .. 

the local 

. 1.500 „ 

"5,889 „ . 

Stock on Bonrd-Miip and in 1st Augt 1868 ... 

(led owns.,.. fl „ I860 ... 1 90,20 0 

„ „ „ 1870... 230,928 



Tlius, whilo the average receipt of the last year were 736 
bales a week in excess of the receipts of 1868-G9, the avorage 
exports were 2,609 hales a week below the exports of 1868-G9. 
The fit ock, which on tl t 1st August 1868 was 328,800 bales was 
reduced by the heavy exports that followed to 199,200 on the 
1st August i860 ; to be again increased by the smaller 
shipments of 1869-70 to 230,928 bales on the 1st ultimo. 

The total receipts and deliveries for the two years were :— 



Receipts. 

Jhths. 

August LRC8 Stock . 

. 328.000 

1868 69. 

Thu year’s Receipts . 

. 1,113,855 

JS69 70. 

»» . 

.. .. 1,149,187 



2,591,042 


Delimits. 


1868-09. 

Thu year’s deliveries. 

.1,212,655 

J 809-79. 

•» . 

. 1,117,159 


|*t Augt. 1870, Stock remaining. 


2,300,114 

230,928 


2.591,042 


The Exports classified, were : 

To Great Britain, . Bolus 959,903 .. Bales 851,614 
,, Franco (Europe . . 178,844 ... ,, 152,293 

„ China . „ 30,908. „ 41,512 


1,170/155 1,015.459 

The total receipts of the year ending 31st July last, (1,149,187 
bales) exceeded those of the previous year (1,113,855 hales) by 
»r>,332 bales. 

THE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE WAlt. 

- • - 

The evil influence which tho Prussian succe.^fj in IT) is war 
are exercising upon English opinion, as expressed by its chief 
exponents in the Home press, is painfully manifest. The dis¬ 
covery was reserved for this 19th century, that satisfactory re¬ 
lations between neighbouring peoples are no longer to be main¬ 
tained by their respect for public law, by the keeping of good 
faith, by an honorable adherence to engagements, and by the 
cultivation of a willingness to submit international disputes to 
the arbitrament of neutral powers—these things are delu¬ 
sions of tho past. The right thing for nations to do, in par¬ 
ticular for ourselves, is to imitate the example of Prussia, which 
for pure purposes of aggrandizement and that she might violate 
the rights of her neighbours with impunity, has converted her 
whole male population into an armed force, drilled and organiz¬ 
ed to the highest pitch of efficiency, and ready to be hurled 
in masses half a million strong at a few hours’ notice, upon the 
people she has outraged into foes. It is guilty France, not 
Prussia, that has imposed upon us the necessity of doubling 
or trebling our military expenditure, and of converting the 
kingdom into a great standing camp, from which we may by and 
bye, vomit forth our half million of armed men to shew the world 
that Englishmen can eclipse the “ glories” of 1866 and 1870. 
It is guilty France that has bro ught all this upon us ; guilty 
France that was striving at the very time the war broke out 
to get Europe to disarm, and was herself setting the example 
The truth is these Prussian wars, of 1866 and 1870 have put an 


end to all hope of peace in Euro]j0^ro this basest of kingdoms 
belongs tbo infamy of having introduced an era of political com* 
plications and of wars, the course aud end ol which none can 
foresee Purely for her own aggrandizemont, she kindled a 
conflagration in the Danish war, which will yet wrap the world 
in flames. But let none imagine that the Nemesis at her heels 
will fail to overtake hor. As to those “ leading journals” which 
tell us that our own civilization is incomplete until we adopt 
the peculiarity of sav«ag6 life which compels every man to 
be a warrior—it is permitted us to hope that the heart of 
England is yet too souud to bo corrupted by such 1 leading.' It 
is Veil for the country that its guidance is in the hands of Glad¬ 
stone, Bright, Argyll, and Lord Hatherly, and not those of 
tho London Times and Saturday Review . That this portentous 
Prussian hegeftjony gives cause of anxiety to English statesmen 
as well as Continental, is quite true—but it was very guilty 
indeed of France to bo agitated in ita presence at all ! t 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


According to tbo Madras Mail, the income tax is likely to 
produce no mom than £250,000 in that Presidency, “ an amount 
altogether insignificant when balanced against the dissatisfaction 
which the tax causes on all sides.”. 


Mu. Stephens has obtained leave, to introduce a Bill 
into tho Legislative Council of India for the purpose of bringing 
tho insolvency law of India into harmony with recent legisla¬ 
tion upon the subject at homo.* The system proposed to be es¬ 
tablished, is as follows ;— 

“When’si mun lias committed nny one of a certain number of acts of 
iuHolvuncy and is unable to meeting engngomentM, he in to ho adjudicat¬ 
ed un insolvent upon petition by ilia credit. oi.s. Him property will upon 
adjudication pas* to a tniHtuu, wIioko duty it will bo to realize it under 
the inspection, and according to tho directions, of a committee of credi¬ 
tors, and to divide it amongst them mteabJy. If the dividend paid 
amount to eight annas in the rupee, or if the creditors are of opinion 
that, the failure to pay ho high a dividend arose from circumstances for 
which tho insolvent could not justly he held responsible, and they 
desne his diMchntge to be granted, he can bo discharged. If a smaller 
dividend be paid, the insolvent will have threo years in which to make 
payments to the amount in question, and any balance that remains un¬ 
paid at the end of that period will constitue a judgment-debt, which 
may he enfoiced l>y leave of tlm court. English experience seemed to 
point to the conclusion (after many experiments/, that this was a fair 
compromise between the object of favouring commerce and tho object of 
enforcing a complete execution of the contracts into which a trade 
might enti'i*." 

The Bill proposes further, to following English example o f 
separating the two questions of the distribution of au insolvent’s 
assets, and the punishment of fraudulent debtors. Tho latter 
question will be dealt with separately, and if it is decided to 
revise tho Penal Code, the addition of several provisions upon 
this subject will form an important part of that process. 


A Correspondent suggests that Government should try the 
following taxes : 

1—J Sumptuary tax on bangles and personal ornaments. 

A tax of thEnuturu was levied, in tho native state of G ooin.su r no later 
than a generation ngo. “To the best of m y remembrance,” says our 
correspondent,” I was told that 64 rupees were paid for tho right to 
wear gold ornaments; 1(> Rupees for silver, and one rupee for lac. A 
simple payment piivilcgod all the members of thofuinily." 

2 —The old and productive tax levied in Native States on brass pots. 

“Brass utensils, uro purely luxuries, while they are of almost uni¬ 
versal use among nil classes (Salem) but the poorest. Existing pots in 
use might he Anraffed one anno, and two annas, where in the dealers 
hands. A lower rate of ono anoa for pots aud c hem boos holding less 
than one gullotf nml a higher rate of fOurannas for those of capacity 
exceeding eight gallons, might be the ultimate rates.” 

3 .—A Government monopoly of the manufacture of weights and measures. 

“Government could make both weights and measuret very cheaply, 
n nd traders might be allowed for a stated time to buy as cost price.’ 
Government might subsequently sell thorn at a large profit without any 
difficulty.” 

A zukaut of 2£ per cent, was levied according to Galloway 
under Mahommedan rule upon gold and silver bullion, orna¬ 
ments, and plate, but we doubt tho wisdom of attempting any 
such levy ourselves. Not one of the proposed taxes, would be 
productive, we fear, of any tiling but vexation. 
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The price#* realized at the opium sole* on the 5th instant 
were : 

Beluir.2,160 chests. Km. 1,162 average. 

Benares. 1,860 „ 1,001 „ 

The budget estimate, our readers may remember, was Rs. 975. 
Throughout the year 1868-09 the price averaged 1,379 ; and last 
year, R». 1,199. 

We had hoped that the improved prospect s of the opium reve¬ 
nue might have induced Government to reduce the income tax 
for the second half of the official year to its former rate of one 
l»er cent. The reply from Simla to the memorial of the 
Chambers is, however, unfavourable. It is admitted that 
“ there is promise of a prosperous harvest and of a larger revenue 
from opium than was anticipated ; but on the other hand, it is 
alleged that owing to the war in Europe and other causes, there 
may probably be some failure of revenue and some expenditure 
in excess of grant. Upon the whole the general prospects of 
the year are by no means improved siuoe the financial 
statement was made.” 

We are bound to believo that Government is exactly informed 
as to the disaffection which the tax is cieating in tho country. 
With what trumpet-tongue does the alleged necessity of clinging 
to this tax in face of the excitement it has hogotten,fora wretch¬ 
ed million of revenue, tell us of the madness of further 
tampering with the Laud Revenue,—-the one tax paid cheerfully 
and without a murmur in t^o country, and economically the 
very best way in which tho people can pay. 


The recent enhancement of tile price of salt in Madras has, 
we aro glad to note, been completely successful. The immedi¬ 
ate effect of the rise was to atop sales, but the demand, is now 
44 as brisk as ever.” The total sales of the year are but 2,488 tons 
less than those of the previous year, the figures being, 

1868- 09 Actual uales . ‘ . 254,419 ton*, 

1869- 70 do. . 251,931 „ 

The salt duty has not yet, wo believe, reached its maximum 
yield. The administrative reforms in its collection which arc 
under consideration, will not interfere permanently with its 
yield. We have noticed above that tho consumption of salt in 
the admirably administered litflo State of Tiavtihoore is 4,000 
garee ( 40 , 000,000 lbs.) a year, 10 lbs. per head ; in ouv own ter¬ 
ritories it is frequently 6 or 7 lbs. only. 

Tho revenue from suit received by this State from its popu¬ 
lation of 1,200,000 only, has for the lust 3 years been as follows : 

.Fusty 1,042. Rs. 8,06,722 

„ b043.. 8,20,640 

„ 1 044 . ,, 8,68,657 

The trade is a government monopoly, whieh is administered 
at a cost of 31 per cout. upon the sales. The nett revenue is 
thus 69 per cout. of the sales, or about 5,50,000 rupees a year. 
The Government 1ms established 33 station depots to bring 
the necessary “ as near to the consumer as possible,” Sir 
T. Madhava Row points out that 44 the multiplicity of these 
44 stations acts as a tolerably efficient check to malpractices on 
u the part of the petty servants in charge, since the moment 
44 purchasers are treated with appreciable injustice at auy one 
4< station they resort to another, while tho diminished collections 
44 consequent upon such desertion toll tfneir own tale.” Our 
own excise covers tho consumption we suppose of 160,000,1>00 
of people, and were it as productive as Sir T. Mahdava Row’s 
monopoly would yield us a revenue of eleven millions a year 
instead of six. 

The Americans aro paying off their debt at the almost 
incredible rate of seventeen to twenty millions of dollars, three 
to four millions sterling, u month. The reduction in June was 
over twenty millions, and in July upwards of seventeen million 
dollars. The people may well say that the debt (which is 
£500,000,000) “ is a bagatelle” to their country. They expect to 
pay the whole oft* iu fifteen year'*. + 


Wo know nothing more humiliating in the history of the 
English press during the last ten years, than its incessant 
carping at French and American finance. The London 
Times wearied its readers during the war, with incessant pro^fc, 
that American finance was being so managed that umHH 
insolvency, and a complete break down at Washington/^* in¬ 
evitable every few weeks. The singular wisdom witlrwhioh 
thoso finances were managed is now matter of hfetory* 
So also with French finauoe. The most elaborate^j^g^fhas 
been thrust upon us that it wq^jgflUea^yid insdne /tn^ we 
know not what else, while it as oerta?!WB|Jp**.ilg well 
can be, that in the main, the ex- Emperor’s fxnJSce was as far- 
soeing and wise, as it was bold and comprehensive. 

Both nations have used their credit fourlessly, while our dwn 
financiers havo done, and aro still doing, their best to 
cramp and fetter the nation’s progress by the restrictions which 
in their dullness they impose upon it. England is progressing 
in spite of its miserable currency arrangements, by tho sheer 
courage and enterprise of its people, while India is held 
back by the timid dullness of men, who in 1870 have not 
yet recovered the shock given to their nerves by American 
repudiation half a century ago. We are too full of appreciation 
of ourselves, of tho wretched conceit that every thing English 
must be tho perfection of wisdom, to learn anything from others, 
until they have so distanced us that wo find we must abandon 
competition with them, or condescend to adopt their practice. 
Towards tho close of the century, men will begin to discover 
in England how fatal is the effect of their Bank Act upon the 
industry and commerce of the country; about tlio same time 
also that the Indian debt might have been extinguished 
twice over, by a merely courageous and wise use of the credit 
of her rulers in her behalf. 


The trade returns of the Bombay Presidency for the last 
three years, are as follows: 

Exl'outs. 1867-G8. 1868-09 1809-70 

Merchandise, Country ......23,68,75,537 21,89,42,904 21,59 83,340 

„ Foreign. 3,73,51,897 3,22,38,934 3,09,25,975 

Stores on Govt, account ... . 7,50,317 4,76,774 

Treasure--Private* Trade ... 1,12,79,787 66,34,910 1,02,64,909 

v Government. 54,32,345 01,62,173 3,40,000 


4,76,774 

1,02,64,909 

3,40,000 


Total...29,09,39,566 26,47,29,243 26,30,80,998 


Imports. 

Merchandise .. 

Stores on Govt, account .. 

Treasure - Private Trade 

,, Government... 

Total 

The imports have thus fallen short of the exports du¬ 
ring the tin oe years, by upwards of £5,000,000 sterling. The 
deficiency is in fact considerably greater, since the imports are 
swollen by £1,200,000 worth of Government stores, and by 
railway material and stores for.probal’y £2,C00,000 more during 
the period. A nation’s imports under a healthy condition of 
things will always be in excess of its exports. The heavy re¬ 
mittances which this country is required to make on account of 
its liabilities in England, reverse the normal order of things 
here. 

The reassuring feature of these statistics is that the foreign 
demand upon the iudustry of tho country does not as yet in¬ 
terfere with the flow of bullion into it. As long as Western 
India is able to import seven or eight millions sterling of silver 
every year, the annual strain upon the country will be borne 
without difficulty. The trade of Bombay has uow fallen to 
what will probably be its normal dimensions for some years \o 
come. During the American war the trado was as follows: [ 

Exports. - Imports. 

1862- 63 .£80,139,208.£28,640,736 

1863- 64 . 41,268,026;.. 86,010,410 

1864- 65 ,. 45,320,827 . 84,287,394 

1866-66 . 40,124,803.. 35,869,667 

The trade has thus fallen from a gross annual amount of 
£75,000,000 sterling to a little over £50,000,000. When the 


1867-68. 
..10,62,50,889 
.. 34,11,158 

. 6,73,86,305 
.. 24,00,000 

.23,94,48,352 


1868-09. 

17,24/93,815 

53,44,382 

9,21,89,775 

82,93,606 

27,83 21 038 


1809-70. 

10,34,59,892 

33,65,814 

8,24,14,359 

7,000 

24,92,37,005 
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THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


East Indian Company’s charter was abolished in 1S34. the 
Bombay trade was under £0,000,000 a ytfar : and thnt of nil 
India below £16,000,000. 

OR or two of our contemporaries find it difficult to beliove 
that#* the strange story,” as they call it, told in our letter to 
the Auke of Argyll, which Appeared in our last issue, is really 
tru^^jhey cannot think it possible that the Parliament of 1832 
should its command of the revenues of 

this coo^^V%ndyet the story is true from beginning to end* 
To procure t* consent of the East India Company to the ubo- 
ljj£ion of their monopoly of the China trade in favor of English 
merchants, the people |of India were required to pay them 
an annuity of £G30,000 a year for 55 years, and at the end of 
that time to recoup them their capital of £6,000,000 twice 
over. As though this wrong were not enough, India was 


/)<{<re .—The recent floods have totally destroyed all the bMkward 
crops ns well a* these lying on low level lands in the Dacca district. 
It is estimated that on an average mthpr more than half of the whole 
rice crop of title district will ho entirely destroyed. The floods liAve 
ftlho caused considerable dumago to the crops in the Fnrreonpore and 
Backergungo districts, and detailed inquiries are being instituted for 
tho purpose of ascertaining accurately the extent of the injury, and 
the probable resources of tho people to meet their losses. Hitherto 
no damage to crops 1ms beon reported from either tho Mymenawg or 
Tipperah districts, anti if those have escaped there neod be no fear 
whatuvor of a security of food for tho people. 

/'ur/m.—On the 2nd August the river fcSoano overflowed ana inun¬ 
dated the country os far as Armh. It is not yot known what damage 
1ms been caused to the crops, but it is oxpoefcod that any damage will be 
found to be very slight as those floods have occurred almost regularly 
for tho past three years without resulting iu any harm beyond a little 
datnago to a portion of tho Bhudtii crops and to aomo of the ooinmuuica* 

Iht'rthrtin.- -The crops, especially tho migar-cano orop, have been almost 
totally destroyed in Pergli flogroo, Mhlnapore dial riot, by an inundation 
of tho river on tho 2nd instant and subsequent day*. 

n<t}sho!i>!<.- ’Y\\a accounts received from this division are very favor- 
a1>)e indeed. Crops in tho sovcral districts have suffered more or lean 
considerably from roeont inundations. Tho prices of rice and wheat 
prevailing in each district of tlu* several divisions of the lower provinces 
of Bengal for tho week ending the 20 instant are ounoxod. 


further required to pay Compensation annuity* to tho wholo 
Commercial Staff of the Company, amounting to a capitalized 
sum we suppose of not less than £3,000,000 sterling. To secure 
the eventual payment of the capital at the cud of the 55 
years, India was further required to invest £2,000,000 ster¬ 
ling iu Consols as a guarantee fund. Now thiN single transaction 
alone has already cost the people of this country, calculating inter¬ 
est at 5 per cent, only, about £90,000,000 sterling ; in other icon/*, 
the whole amount of the Indian debt. Refusing to touch this heavy 
burden, made binding upon our shoulders, and which parliament 
would not touch with even with its little linger, the statesmen of 
England would not even guarantee the stock, although it would 
not have cost them one shilling, while it would have saved India 
many millions sterling. And yet we have writers among us 
who affect indignation ut onr remonstrances against the tribute 
which is taken from this country by our own. It is only cha¬ 
ritable to suppose that they are ignorant of the history 
of the relations of the two countries. We have striven for many 
years to awaken tho consciences of our countrymen at homo to 
the wrong that has been done : and we appeal to oiu* contem¬ 
poraries to echo our remonstrances. As tho guarantee fund 
amounts to no more than .£6,500,000, we arc still £5,500,000 in 
debt, and shall have to go on paying the £630,000 a year for 
20 years to come, if we are to wait for the fund to extinguish tho 
liability. Had Parliament guaranteed the stock in 1832 and 
allowed the fund to be invested in the Company's own de bt, 
liability would have expired in the present year, is, l ml in 

must either pay down a sum of £5,500,000, or go on paying these 
dividends of £630,000 a year for 20 years to come. Now we 
say, that England is bound in conscience to stop this draft upon 
the industry of India. Let her take the Accumulated Cl uuran. 
tee Fund as it stands, and without asking us for any further 
contribution, make the East India Stock a part of her own na¬ 
tional debt. This is the smallest measure of redress which sho 
can honestly proposo for this great wrong. Let this ainglo itom 
of injustice be set right, and the income-tax may be withdrawn 
to-morrow. 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 

t -• - 


BENGAL. 

Coach Behar .—Reports up to ths 31st July of tho prospects of the 
Harrow Hills are any thing but favorablo owing to the lateness of the 
rains. Every thing sown, including the staple crops, rice and cotton, 
have failed eithor wholly or partially to come up. I nuts of the 
numpkinond molon kind have grown well but nothing else, and the 
Jfeputy Commissioner when writing anticipated groat scarcity. lhe Lora- 
Sooner, however, is sanguine that the early failures will have been 
3J3© up by sowing and planting during favorable weather since tho 

e" Un ports of Cuttack and Poonee has boon dufi- 
oient. and the creps in cultivation ore consequently backward. A oou 
tumation of the present dry weather with hot sun wiTl causo serious 
anxioty throughout those parts of the country not provided | with arti¬ 
ficial Irrigation. A good steady fell of fain Jurt now would probably 
do all that is required and relieve further anxiety regarding the mmu 
crop, bat the Bealla has, it is feared, suffered materially. 


-a- 

THE 1NI)KK> DISTRICTS. 

Tlio accounts from tho Indigo districts aro to tho effect that thoro has 
beon too much rain everywhere during tho past week. In Bhuuguipore 
it has boon oxceodinglv honvy. nml tho yield of tho plant has cuhsoquontly 
fallen very considerably In Tirhoot and Clniniparuu it 1ms been 
heavier than could ho wished. In Chuprah all appears to ho going on 
satisfactorily. Torrents of rain in tho Henaios districts oro also com¬ 
plained of, the ronds having in consequence become almost impassable 
for cart m, and manufacturing operations have been therefore chocked. 

As regards tuft, the accounts huxo been unfavorable from Cachar, 
where very heavy rain hflw fallen, completely Hooding some of tho low 
lying lands. Blight also has madaaits appouranea (ft not unusual thing 
after excessive nun) and caused much harm in some gardens in tho 
Hylaeaiuly Valley. From Assam, ami also from Darjeeling, lino weather 
is reported, .-md these districts promise to produce tea of a very fine 
quality this season. —J'w/iHi, Xpt. 0, 1H76. 

4 

■ * - ♦- 


op visa. 

Tho hot inn Patty Xnr» fears that another famine is impending in 
Orissa. The it.formation of tho A’» ns is not at present so precise as it 
was in 1 Sfi5, ami it hopes tlio calamity impending is not ho serious as 
that which followed its unheeded warnings in tho above year. But the 
news from the province is not at assuring us it could wish* Its in¬ 
formant says . “ We appear *»"' to he on the eve of another famine. 

We arc almost as unprepared for it now as wo were in I S'ri. 

-•- 


WESTERN INDIA. 


FORTNIGHT ENDING IflTH AUCJVST- 

Jtnfnttf//urif.- Owing to the favorable fall of rain during the fortnight, 
transplanting yf rice crop, <ke , whs completed. Small pox and dysen¬ 
tery prevailed to a slight extent in almost nil tlio bilookas. 

S', ’/mhtjHHjt. -The weather was good. In some places tho khuroef 
crops were doing well; while iu otlieis, where thoro had been an ex¬ 
cessive fall of rain, thoir condition was m>t so favorable The state of 
public hoalth was reported to be good, with the exception of Knrmulla, 
where fever and cattlu disease prevailed 

/ii-fr/tann. -i luring tlio fortnight throe was a general and heavy fall 
of rain throughout tho district, with the exception of Ohiknriee and 
uthuee, whore it was moderate. The i ico and other crops were good 
In (Jokak and Utlince the sowing of jowareo liad commenced. Tho state 
of public health was good, with tho exception of Hoodoo, vyliore fever 
sligntly prevailed. Disease among cattlo slightly prevailed in Bclgaum 
tolooka. 

pxHttw .—The fall uf rain was abundant in tlio Ulieemthurry and 
Seei'oor taloekas, good in the tnlooka of Maw ill and potta JNIoolso under 
llaveilly, and considerable in tho remaining talookus. The khuroef 
crops wero doing well iu tho district, tliouqh in a few villages of tho 
talookas of Bhcemthurry, Poormidlmr, and Indapoor, tho heavy rains 
delayed tho wooding and caused somn ilam.igc. Transplanting of rico, 
&c., in Moulsco potta, undor llaveilly t.tlonka, had almost been com¬ 
pleted. Tho health both of men and cattle was good throughout the 
colloctorato, with the exception of tlio Mawultalookn, wherein a few 
places cattlo disoaKO slightly prevailed. 

Dharmir. —Tlio rain-fall was heavy, and tho crops of all sorts were 
in good condition, except in a few places where they sufferod a little 
through over much rain. Public lioallh was satisfactory. Tattle were 
also free from difleasS, except in tho Savauoor talooka, whoro it was 


Tho 


slightly prevalent. 

Kullmlgttft. —Kain fell more or less in almost sill tho talookas 
state of public health w as roported to bo good. 

.1 h mi/ Jo bad- -The woather was rather hot during the fortnight. Iho 
soveral crops wero reported to bo fair, save baj reo in the talookas of 
Dholka and Purantoj, this crop having been injured by excessive rain. 
Public healtli was good. Cattle wore fi eo from disoase. 




CENTRAL PROVINCES AND IJER.1R. 

Klunit/innn, 27 August 1870. -Since lost report there has been no rain 
here, and the plants have therefore benefited much by tlio uninterrupted 
sunshine,*tnd are now looking strung nml honlthy. . 

Oomra tentin', 27 th. Wo have had no ram, during the past week. Iho 
cotton plants still wear a healthy appearance, but if no rain fails within 
tho next, week, they will suffer again. , , , .. , 

Wurttoh. 27th. The weather during tho pant week has been fine, and 
rain is now desired hv the cultivators ; but however, at present there is 
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no appeurniK'O of 't. The' young- crop* raid to be in good condition 
throughout tho district, mid in »ome parts blooming, are now ascertained 
to lie coiiMiderably backward compared to those of Ia»t year. 

Throughout tho Central Provinces tho monsoon has boon a heavv one’, 
and some pal ti>; of the country have buon visited by serious floods. Tnc last 
week, however, has done much toward* brightening- the prospects of 
the season, and the reports which a furthnight ago wore dolefully detail¬ 
ing spoilt cr<*ps and lamenting tho excessive moMure, are now cheerful 
over the favourable weather, and promising u satisfactory out-turn. 
—Drund of Zndot. 


A.IVEJtE AND MHAIRWAlirtA DISTRICT. — 9tII AUGUST 1870. 

C'aPT. If.* M. KKIThW, /Jc/oifri f \)i,iiHhi>mioh*t, To CloVEitNMRVT, 
Sot t/i- ll'« sin it /'no unt s, jY ifuee m Tat. 

1 have now tho pleasure to infoini you that our suspense terminated on 
the morning of the 22nd ultimo, when*, regular and good fall of i\iin wo* 
vouchsafed, and since that date, 1 am glad to add, it has been general all 
over the district, in ami .some places the quantity has been too much for 
the dams, which have hurst. 

For eight da} s wo have had more or less rain, and it has not been con¬ 
fined, finds usual, to one part of the district, but seems to have lolled up 
from the (Julf of t'ambay, and to he hovering oyer ami around Ajmore, 
ns if to make up for the want of the past two s, ason>. 

Mendicity is reported b\ tlm Cuutr.nmcnt Magistrate of Nuseonihad to 
bo greatly on the increase, ami labour not accepted, but the rain having 
now fallen so plentifully, no excuse is left for begging. 

Tho prospects are now assured, and tho spirits of tho people have 
revived ; there is no fnrtlier i-amoYor anxiety if it should only please Clod 
to epare ufl from the usiUition of plague and pest deuce dnrimr the re¬ 
mainder of tho year. 

At present, with the exception of fever, on used by tho change of ili- 
mate, and the preval.iiieo of gmnod-worm, wo are very healthy. 


NORTH WEST 1‘liOVINl I S.—JIJl.Y 1 S70. 

Tho weather during.Inly was i lose and damp, clouds overspread tho 
sky nearly all through the month In Die first tinoe or four >la\s rain 
fell, and often very copiously. After the Uh, in all the st.items t o the 
west and north -west, but littln tain fell till the 14th or lfitfi ; but in tfio 
easterly stations, notably Cloruckporo ami llenares, tho first ton days were 
very wot. In the former place neaily all rain fall of the mouth uas con¬ 
fined to the first ten days. The latter haif of the month was generally a 
rainy period, and in many places, us Oohru, Ha veil} and AH.diabad, rain 
fell on every one of the last ten days. ‘ Thu humidity of duly ol tins 
year is higher than that ot preceding years. The mean air jaessuro of 
July was about, tiVo lmndiedtlis bi-litw that of June. -Ofluitil /ttjiuif. 

k * It would bo no use, 1 ' MiyHtho / 'imno , ‘limit ho Noith-Weat 1’iovinees, 
in this year of disgrace, ate going 11 trough a severe ordeal. Though them 
is neither famine imr cholera, intermittent fever of a malignant t\po is 
becoming endemic- in imm\ phu es ; while, owing to financial incapacity 
in high purts at. thu same time that le-is care is being taken of their well¬ 
being, tax upon tax is harassing the people inthe piesont.aiul filling them 
with distrust and anxiety as to the lutuie.” 


OUDU. - WEEK l.XDINU II Al!UITs|- 1S/0. 

J.iichm ic —“ Prospects most faiotable ” 

Oo/ioo. -*■ Heavy rain fell dunng this nook, bill no injury lo the crops 
has been reported l»y the talrihiais ns yet.” * 1 

Bnndunkc ..—“ The min during llie week lias not, it seems, done 
damage to the crops.” 

Sutoua<n --■* Pi o-»peef s favorable 

iitndi't. “ Ham has boon ime-.%i;|it. Tt is feaied joom i and bnjra 
ero[»s have been injured in smoe pl.u-es, but on the whole the prospects 
lire favorable.” 

fytnrti.- 4 * This rain lmi somewhat damaged the kudu and )oar crop's 
Fair weather is anxiously looked for.” 

Kifzohutl .— “ Tahsddnr-: fmm all quarter* repoit that poddy crops look 
favorable. Mole has been sown and holds are being prepared for rabi 
harvest ” 

Bantnh — 1 At Rnaicb and Ivoraun the standing-crops are good. In 
the high lunda of Nanjmra very Utile of the crop i-. -..ived, but in tho low 
landn nothing is loft. * 

Hotuloh. Tho prospects of the klurif crops r.re fa\orublo. The 
only damage dune luw been partial injury of the juar crop. ’ 

Boy /ion lift /.—“ A break of H days did much pood, and though we had 
a regular do\\npour at the commencement of this week, no damage is 
roported and prospoits are said to be f:i\arable ” 

Suita it jioor .—“ In Hultanpuor and Kudipoor tahsiK the i.vin-f.dl during 
the week has been moderate and crops are g.’ttiug on well. In 
MosRfirkhnmi and Ametlii talisiK the ram-fall has been excessive, and 
much daniago has boon done in both dnisions. From Jumoo to Ametlii 
tho country is all flooded, and the embankment of r >ad to Hoy Bareilly 
from Sul tan] ioo r has been earned away in several pin eon.” 

Pcrtabffu < A.- ‘ 1 Tliere bus been heavy rmn during the past woelc by 
which sowing of urd and bnjra has ^topped in places, tho earlier kharif 
Bowings Boem to be in good condition.’’ 

REMAHKa BY FIN VNCIAI. COMMIShlON KR. 

TIi vo*’ full of the week bus been very heavy, as much as 2l) inchog 
throe tenlfis were registered at one tnhnil tPoorwa in Oonao.) Hut tho re¬ 
port* goner «dlv speak of favorable prospects, and while the. promise of 
the rain crop Ih good, thero may yet bo secured an average if not more 
than average, kharif. Prices continued to fall during tho wcok. 


MYSORE. - JULY 1870 
Boitt/alore District. 

—'Tho crons are doing well, Vyshaka paddy iR tying harvest¬ 
ed, and paddy, ragi, bailer, tuvnr, name, and huehellii soed sown. 
Murrain among cattle prevails in tho Mngadi, C'hannapatna, 
Anekallu, and Sarjnpura Talooks. 1,Wj 9 head of cattle diod during the 
month ; of these 438 were from murrain, and 62 were carried off by wild 
boasts 



Kolar District. ^ 

Ploughing operations for sowing ragi have ceased. In many places 
this and other dry grains have grown to some height, and are generally 
reported to bo thriving. Tho losa of cattle during the past month 
was 1,738, ugainst 2,197 in June 1870. The average prioe of the 
principal grains, ?■*.., ragi paddy, rice, horse-gram and bailor ’ 

Rs. 5-2 0, 4-10-0, 12-2-0, 5-13-0 and 0-12-0, respectively, per 1 
Shimoga District. 

"Rain fell in all the talooka, and tho tanks received a _ 

Crops aro reported to be in thriving condition in all the 
Tho mortality among cattlo both from diseases and seizure | 
beasts, was reported to bo 1,208 he£fh 

Katloor District. 

The full of rain has been gonejjiLtljroughoutthe dSffiol. The 
tanks have to more or less extent recorve^^8MBM|a|^fjm£^r’and 
the crop.* growing have also very much benentfffl^HCjpPeie very 
seasonable showers which luivo induced the ry^sWfo take up 
lands yielding- a kindayom of Its. 2 971-4-1 for cultivation* In 
the Maidan talook* tho orop* are in a healthy condition, while 
iu tho Miilnad talooks tho paddy nurseries are flourishing and regdy 
for transplanting ; but in some parts of tho Chikkamagalnra fcalook the 
nxeossivo rains aro reported to have produced rank vegetation tu such 
an extent that it has in n measure considerably tended to impede their 
growth. 

ITasmn District. 

In tho western talooks of the district there was a long break in the 
monsoon in the early part of the month with only oocasional light 
showers which were very favorable for planting out coffee trooB. The 
second burst of tho monsoon Wok place on tho 25th, and as 7 inohes of 
rain fell on the 27th at Bago near Sakalospura, the Homavati river rose 
to 15 feet at the bridge. Tho talooks to the eastward were 
not so fortunate, and great distress is felt at the want of rain 
for the crops and for drinking water. Where the Tain-fall 
was eonsideiablo the crops aro flourishing, but this is not tho 
enao in tho talooks to tho eastward. Water lias been supplied for 
the first time for many years, to all tho lands situated below tbo 
Sriraiuodovara channels in tho Narasipura Talook. The latest quota¬ 
tions are, 1st sort table rice 12.3 Roers, 2nd sort l-l seers, rugi fleers, 
and gram 23 seers, for the rupee Tho loss of cattlo continues very 
heavy, fining 2,814 hem! during the month. 

Tnmkoor /Jistrii t. 

The weather throughout tho month was cool and pleasant, and favora- 
blo to the young wet. and dry crops which aro promising, a portion of tho 
sugarcane in tho Kunigallu Talook, is fit for tlm null. Ragi, bailer, dal, 
caslor-socd, liarka, sanio and paddy, wore sown m all the talooks of the 
district. Tho loss of cattle was 1,159, against 1,130, the groater proper 
tiou of this large number of deaths being in tho Marldagiri and 
Toomkoor 'Falooks, where the discaso Doddu Rogn was most, prevalent- 
t‘ District. 

The crops in tbo district are generally healthy. The crops chiefly 
sown during tlm month were hync, ragi, bark a, thogari, avarc, black and 
jrrron grain, castor-oil scod, chillies, paddy, same, navane, BUgaroanu 
tbadagani, al.isaudi, and sossamum Boud.s. ScHS.inmm Hunds and 
jawjiri have lmui cut in somo parts of thu Mallavnlli talook. The 
mortality among cattle is less than in tlio previous month. Thu loss 
from inuriuin was 172 against 310 in the previous month. 

rltitlihlcovif D stria. 

Ruin foil in all tho talooks of the district during tlio month, but the 
tanks havo not received an additional supply of water. Tho Roods sown 
during tho month woio join, gram, sejjc, cotton, castor seod, navane, 
&e- Tlm crops arc reported to bo healthy in somoparts, in others to 
bo fuding lor want of rain. The cattle appear to lm\o been healthy and 
the epidemic which prevailed among them has abated to a great 
extent. 

Cmty.—Jat'i 1870. 

H'(7 land.— Transplanting paddy has been tho principal ocepuatiun of 
tho ryots during thu month, but owing to the rain being lulu and not 
heavy, sumo of the upper fields nre insufficiently Hooded and have 
not yet u planted. 

Jh if 'ami. Tho ragi orops in tho Nanjnrajapatna and Yelusavirasim 
talooks m e thriving, and a large portion of tlio land which the ryots 
in tho latter talook threatened to resign, has, through tho exertions of the 
Subudar, be n since cultivated. 

t'o/fie .—The planters rou still wooding and transplanting. The heavy 
musts with light rain luive boon very favorable to the growth of tho 
young plants. Tho bo tries on tho older trocs are swelling and where 
the borer has not appeared thu plantations aro generally looking well. 

( ardamoms.— Tho cardamom jungles have also improved in appearance 
since the late iains. 


PUBLIC WORKS-RAILWAYS. 

- * - 

A Rt rar eorrcspomUmt of the Piontur writes :—“ The propos¬ 
ed brunch lines of Railway to Ooxnruwuttee and the Coal-fields 
in tho Woon district will be taken in hand immediately after 
the rains.” This will give tho Executive .Engineera fair work¬ 
ing season, and compensate for the very short period luring 
which tho works coaid bo pushed on last year, and we may, 
tboreforo, expect re-doublcd energy. Before the month is out 
wo may also, wo presume, oxpect accurate accounts of the capa¬ 
bilities of the coal-fields of the Woon district.”— Mofmsilite. 


The final links of the Trunk Railway system are being rj idly 
supplied. In the course of the present month, the Madras 
Railway will open to the Toongabuddra River, and by the‘‘close 
of the year, the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway will be extended 
to the banks of the Kistna. In March 1871, the two lines will 
meet at Raichore, and Railway communication between Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras will then be complete, and without a brtak 
except at the Kistna. The bridge over this river will consist 
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of thirty-seven spans of 100 feet each, and can hardly be finished 
before 1872-73. The Toongabuddra Bridge which is nearly 

a fifty-eight spans of 70 foot caoh.— Pioneer. 

mtatives of tho East Indiau and Groat Indian Hail- 
Id a conference at Jnbbulpore on the subject of the 
ils between Calcutta, Allahabad and Bombay. As 
tficials were unanimous their rocomendations arc 
adop ted J by the Go vernment of India. From 1st 
of the Chord Lino, the daily 
mail tram^jj^^WeBombuy at noon instead of 1 o’clock at pre¬ 
sent, and wu^Mfch Calcutta at 6 in the morning iuste.ul of half 
past niue as at present. The mails will leave Calcutta at night, 
as flaw, but will arrive in Bombay about 1 r. m. so as to give 
the Post Office four or five hours for computing the postal 
charges. The steamer will then start on Saturday night except 
during the monsoon now about to cease. This arrangement 
will accommodate tho Madras Mails which will meet at the 
Callian Junction, and there need bo no traffic on the two Ghauts 
at night. The running speed of the mil-train will be only 2:|J 
miles, including stoppages. Third class carriages will be added to 
the train, under tho belief that t1* Natives are learning to 
value time. Bombay will thus be brought within 04 hours of 
Calcutta. But for tho GLaut difficulty the daily mail train 
might run with oase in 55 hours when the new .sections from 
.Tubbulporo towards Bombay have become more consoli¬ 
dated. Tho public should not rest till at least tho Knglish 
mail and first clan's passengers are conveyed, in the palace cars 
now being built, between tho two capitals in forty-eight hours. 
—Friend of India. 


The Duke of Argyll has not been slow to recognise the import¬ 
ance of the example sot by Sir Salar Jung in offering to provide 
funds for a railway, to he constructed and worked by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for the Hyderabad State. As II is Grace remarks 
the proposal of His Highness on behalf of tho Nazam’s Govern¬ 
ment “ affords a very gratifying proof of the confidence Ik* has 
learnt to repose in the British Government.” Further “the most 
appropriate return that can he made to ITis Highness will he 
the construction of the railway, within tho shortest tune, 
and in the most efficient manner possible.” This is a recom¬ 
mendation which the Viceroy in Council is not likely to lose 
sight of. A distinction is drawn between the statesmanlike 
action of tho Hyderabad Durbar, and the purely commercial 
spirit which seems to have actuated tho Maharajah Holkar. 
Ilia Highness proposes to place ono million sterling at the dis¬ 
posal of the Government of India for the construction of the 
Indore line by a series of annual payments as under: — 


£250,000 
£200,000 
a i 0,000 
£110,000 
£1 10,000 
£110,000 
£ 100,000 

£I,0(^*)0 


For these advances he will receive an annual payment of 4 \ pc* 
cent, and, should the railway succeed, a moiety of the profit** 
realised. This places him in tho position of a holder of guaran¬ 
teed stock. His Grace thinks, however, that tho position of the 
Maharajah in the matter is an example of a form of guarantee 
free from somo of the worst defects of tho system. Tho exam¬ 
ple, however, set by these two native governments is a matter 
for congratulation. If it were followed in Rajpootuna, tho line 
which is to open up that vast and 4 fertile region would at no 
distant date l>e one of tho most flourishing branches of the 
Indian Railway system .—Daily Examiner. 


Tn 1870-71 
„ 1871 72 
,, 1872-73 
„ 1873-71 
„ 1874-75 
„ 1875-7(5 
,, 1876-77 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


f COAL IN CUDDAPAH. 

To the Editor of the Madras Mail. 

Sir,— The Indian coal-bearing rocks notboing known to occur 
anywhere south of the Kistna river, the notice, in your issue of 
the 1st instant, of a reported discovery of coal under the lime- 
^ono formation in the Cuddapali District is rather startling, and 
■among others, feel very impatient for further revelations con- 
air n in g this remarkable find Dy “ An Experienced Minerfrom the 
Ctianda Coal-field.” 

If he be right, the Geological Survey’of India is certainly wrong, 
for Messrs. Charles, Oldham and King, by whom the Cuddapah 
District was geologically surveyed several years ago, reported 
jhthat district to contain no coal, nor any rocks of tho Indian coal¬ 
bearing series. At present, from my personal knowledge of that 
region, 1 believe in Messrs. Oldham and King in preference to I 
the “ experienced miner from the Chanda Coal-field" ; —but lie can 


of course show his coal seam, in situ, and demonstrate the reali¬ 
ty of his discovery ; let him then do so at once, as at present 
some sceptics recollect that in another place iii this Presidency 
tho discovery made was not one, of coal, but of a M mare’s- 
nest !”—1 am, Sir, yours faithfuully, 

R. Bruch Foote, f. a. s„ 
Govt. Survey of India. 

Vereaud,cth Sept., 1870. 


TIIE SILVER MINES OF ICOOT.OO. 

To the ffylitor of Indian Public Opinion. 

Sir,— In your issue of 23rd ultimo you state that these mines 
being 200 miles from any riftlway, renders it impossible the 
copper, &c. could ho exported with profit. How is it, then, 
tl»iit Russia supplies nearly all tli> copper used in India Y 
Hew is it tli it mines in Namaqimland S. Africa, hundreds of 
miles in the interior, make £’20,000 a voar profit 'i How is that 
i! 10,000 of borax is brought from Pegu. 1)00 miles north of 
Kooloo and sold in Mu* plains at. 8 to lo Its. per nuimultiud yet 
pays a profit. \ i I We (himiingham’s L-iduk p. 030.) The fact 
is the tpie-itaon of the copper or un> other mines paying, 
depends entiiely upon the coG ofjjrotlucliun, the mere transit 
to a railway not being 2 Its. per mauinl, while the value is 
about. 40 in the Punjab where it will s«dl readily “exported.” 
Von art; probably not aware also that, an immense, trade 4>ff’ers 
for copper not. only m the Punjab, hut also north to Ladak, 
to which place large quantities of copper goods pass up every 
year through Jvooloo on mules. But when it is considered that 
all tho copper used m tin* Punjab is imported at great cost 
from extreme di-dances, there can be little fear of finding a sale 
for it when produced in tho midst of us. The same may ho said 
of silver which—if it pays lor mining- (and I hear Dr. Oldham 
has pronounced the ore very rich by assay; there can he no 
doubt th.it it will liud a marled. As to lead, antimony or 
anything else, if there is any detn md for it. either on the spot, 
or in I lie plains, the mere carriage of 200 miles, imut of which 
I am informed is by a good cart, road, will not prevent the sale 
of it. Salt has also been discoverd, I hoar, in two places 
in Vazeeri Rupi. 

I think you also wrong are about the leusiny. Only one 
mints has been b-nm/ by Government - that is at Shigri in 
Luhnul—and the Government base refused to lease any other 
mine in Kooloo, after parties lm\ e been for ever a year 
seal idling for thorn- the so called Kool<»o mines are in 
“ Va/ceri Rupi,” the silver country of the Yaseers which 
covers over (170 square miles. 'flu* Government waived then- 
right in the minerals in favour of the Rajah of Kooloo, of whom 
they were purchased, so (li.it Government dot's not interfere. 
It was in this country, years ago, Runjoet Sing used to make 
raids and carry olf lacs upon lacs nt silver, hut (lie natives 
built up tlin*inmns and planted them over when tho Sikhs 
come, so that even to this day many have escaped detection. 
But every week or two new discoveries are being made by the o\- 
ploring party who have been at work now over eighteen months. 

t 

A BujjacitijjKu. 


COAL BETWEEN BILASl’UJl AND RANCHI. 

From T. Oldham, Ksq., LL. 1), To tin- (Jonernment of India 
Calcutta, tho 1 1 Hi June 1870. 

In continuation of Report oil tho Goal at ICorha, in Bilaspur, 
submitted with my letter No. 727 X dated 171.1 i M'i.y 1870, I huvo 
now the honor to send a brief Note, also by Mr. W. T. lilunford, 
on the extension of the coal rocks to the eastwards and north¬ 
eastwards. 

| All those papers hear out tho promise of a very large area anil 
amount of (airly good fuel in the country referred to, which will 
at some future time prove most, valuable. » 

Note. by Mil. W. T. BlaNFoud, on the. occurrence of Coal, east of 

Chatixgarh, in the. country between. liilaspur and /lanchi> Cal¬ 
cutta, the 3lst M>iy 1870. 

Tiie coal-bp,trfng fDumuda) hod-t of Korlu extend for about 
forty miles to the eastward, as far as lia.bk.ub, in IJdipur (Oodey- 
pore). 'Plmy ulso*extend far to the south-east towards Gangpur, 
and t.o the northwards toward » Sirguja, and in all probability 
are continuous, or nearly so, with tho deposits of the same 
nature known to occur in tho-e Districts. 

Main Pat and the neighbouring hills, and all the country on 
the road from Main Pat through Chandargarh and Jashpur to 
lifinchi, consist of nietauiorphic rocks with the exception of a 
can of trap and hitorite on Main Pat. 

The lateness of tho season prevented my searching to any ex¬ 
tent of coal seams, indications of tho existence of which were 
afforded by the occurronco of fragments of coal in the rivers, 
especially in the Mtmd. 1 found a few scams near Chitra, twelve 
miles west of Rahkuh and nearly thirty east of Korba, Two 
or three are seen in the Maud about three to four miles east 
uorth-oast of Ghitra, but. they are only from a foot to 18 inches 
i n thickness In a small stream, the Kopa Naddi, which run# 
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south of < .'liitra, one Hcam about. :5 feet in thickness is seen near 
the village of TtmJmuun, more than a mile south-west of Chitra. 
It is nearly horizontal, having a very low irregular dip to the 
west or soul li-we*t. Part consists of fair coal, the remainder is 
shaloy. 

Tho ouly scam examined from which it is possible that a use¬ 
ful supply of fuel might be obtained, is exposed in the same 
stream rather nearer to Chitra, being about #milo from that 
village, close to the boundary of tho village of Tendumuri. It 
is very badly seen, but appears to be of considerable thicknoss, 
perhaps 20 feet. Tho upper portion is so much decomposed that 
no trustworthy estimate could be formed of tho quality without 
digging into the seam ; the lower portion appeared to be fair in 
places. Tho dip is about 15 ' to north north-west. 

The villagers, as usual, wouhPgive no information, so that T 
could only traco out the coal seams by the laborious process of 
searching the beds of the stream, and from want of tim > I was 
unable to ascertain whence the greater portion of the fragments 
seen in the Maud wore derived ; hub when passing through 
R6nch, Lieutenant Salt*, in elnrgo of the (Jliotu Nagpur Topo¬ 
graphical Survey Party, told mo lie had found a seam of coal 
about four miles north-west of R.ibkub in a small stream run¬ 
ning into tho Maud, and it is probable th it this may be the 
souree of tho blocks I saw on the river bed. 

I should aud that several c#tal localities have been lately found 
by the officers of the Topographic il Survey and recorded in 
their maps. They are all north of K<»rha and Cdipfir. 

When passing through .lashptir, tho Kajuh told mo that coal 
Occurred m his territory in the Kliure.i country, twenty four 
miles north-west of J.iffipiir Nagir This would be about ono 
hundred miles, or rather more, west by south of liauehi. 


■SILVER MINKS IV KOOLOO. 

Kooloo ! Whore is Kooloo 1 Kooloo is a valley isolated from 
all tile world, comparatively speaking, by mountain ranges of 
considerable height. It is intersected, and liny be formed, by 
the Boons, one of the live and the shortest of the rivers tli.it give 
the plain country the name of Punjab. It ii*es at the head of 
the valley, runs south for about twenty-live miles, and then turns 
sharp to "the west, passing through a series of deep gorges in the 
Muiidee (independents country, into the more spacious valley of 
Kangra. It is therefore cut oil’politically as well as geographi¬ 
cally from the district to vvliieli it is attached an a subdivision, 
and placed under the executive dim go of an Assistant to the De¬ 
puty (ioliunissioiior of Kangra. The Kooloo valley forms the 
point of departure Tor travellers going to Ladakh and lskardo, 
and is therefore frequented bv Englishmen in considerable num¬ 
bers during the summer. When liid annexed, with the Jolund- 
liiir Dual), to British territory in IN It), il was placed under 
charge of < kipt. W. fLiv, who resided there for several years, 
and did a good deal towards making the riches of the country 
know n, his special attenl ion being then diaw n to antimony. A 
Mr. Maivadicn was deputed to visit these mines, hfit did little 
towards eliminaling their value, depending fur information on 
the people of the countrv, whose anxiety was the reverse of pro¬ 
gressive, for they wished to keep intruders out It is needless to' 
go through the vicissitudes that attended the attempts at obtain¬ 
ing .somethinglike the truth as to the value of the mineral produc¬ 
tions of Kooloo. Accident or design, we do not know which, led 
Mr. Calvert, a civil engineer possessing much geological know¬ 
ledge, and formerly an employe of the Punjab Railway (knnnany, 
into tile valley of Kooloo ; and a careful examination induced 
him to conclude that not only did antimony exist in Kooloo, but 
that the copper and even silver mines -of very considerable ex¬ 
tent aud of a great comparative value -had only to be worked 
to yield large and profitable returns. Imbued with the prospect 
of ultimate success. Mr. Calverl proposed to rent these mines 
from tho Punjab Government, and after some correspondence 
succeeded in obtaining a lease. It is said that a company is 
being formed in England to work these mines ; and we trust the 
information is correct, for the prospect is good if tho amount 
paid for Mr. Gal vert's present rights be not too great. 

The only obstacle to the scheme is that of conveying the 
metal that may be obtained from Kooloo .o the plains. The 
hill roads, which extend nearly one hundred miles between 
Kooloo and the head of the Kangra valley at Baijuatli, will 
admit of bullocks and mules as the only beasts of burden that 
can be used, but wheeled carriages can-or rather will—receive 
the produce there when the Kangra valle} road to Noorgsoor is 
completed It was undertaken three or four years ago, and 
carried on with such vigour by Captain James Brown of the 
Royal Engineers, that, hopes were entertained it would he open¬ 
ed for traffic in 1870. But these hopes have been doomed to 
disappointment—sudden orders brought the whole of the works 
to a complete stand still, and il is more than probable that they 
will not be resumed until one half of those in hand have boon 
washed away, damaged, or otherwise destroyed. Such is the 
fate of many recent important undertaking* in India. A paper 
was read the other day at the Royal Geographical Society, re- 

S arding discoveries in Western Thibet, which contained, said 
iv Kodnh-IrMorchis m, the president, matter sufficiently en- , 
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couraging to lead to the formation, within u week, of half-a-dozqa 
commercial companies. Sir Roderick forgets that the region* 
described are beyond our boundary, and that the want of good 
communication is a bar to the effectual realisation of ^ 
phecy, except in the matter of gold. Let us hope 
hundred miles of hill road b3twceu Kangra and Koolo<J 
prove a serious bar to the carrying out on a large sjje of the 
talked of mining operations .—Indian Public Opinion. 

PUBLIC WimTs-IRRIOATIOJll, 

Canal Water-Rates and Colonel Bill. 

Sir,—I concluded my last letter, as you win remember, by 
premising that it was the duty of the public to suggest, for 
the general good, schemos by which economy without lti«s of 
efficiency might be secured. This promise granted, I have 
no hesitation in proposing a scheme which has for its essence 
the smallest percentage of cost of collection; and I cannot 
but hope that with this special object it will reoeive atten¬ 
tion at this particular juncture, if we can once fix on the 
amount of water the canal is capable of supplying to a given 
village, and have ascoi*. nined the area in such village capable 
of irrigation from tho caTOl, we have only then to fix a rate 
on the whole and levy it with, and by tho same agency as, tho 
Government revenue. 

Now lot me consider, first, what it is I propose to do, and 
next what are the obstacles. Wc are to ascertain tho amount 
of water wo can supply to a given village. 11 appears to me 
that nothing is easier than this to a professional engineer. 
Tho only thing to bo guardod ngainst b* the supply of an 
insufficient quantity, in point of fact extending our area of 
irrigation beyond tho water-carrying capacities of tho canal, 
so that in order to carry out my project it will be necessary 
to determine to what villages, and to what extent, complete 
irrigation can he given. Such villages would bo immediately 
brought under the new system, tho Oaual Department merely 
guaranteeing not to increase tho area of irrigation until tho 
carrying capacities of the canal have been enlarged. 

Next, in order to ascertain the area capublo of irrigation 
from the canal as it is, 1 imagine tho area irrigated during 
the dry yoais of 1W0S-6D would give mo an outside and over¬ 
all estimate. But it would be unnecessary to depend entire¬ 
ly on that. The Canal Department would bo able to state 
what villages were watered up to their full extent, and what 
villages at present not fully watered could bo given a full 
supply, aud they would be charged for the water whether 
they took it or not. Take it they certainly would in a dry 
year, and therefore it is but fair they should pay in wet sea¬ 
sons what they could hardly subsist without in dry seasons. 
Moreover, under the proposed plan, all chance of a diminish¬ 
ed supply is done away with hy tho Canal Department 
guaranteeing not to increaso its irrigated area until an ad¬ 
ditional supply of water is turned on. 

It would, of course, be necessary whenever the carrying 
capacities of the canal are increased, or a revision of settle¬ 
ment brings to light the fact of a greater area in a given 
pVfAkXgc being irrigated from the canal than was originally 
arran^CL for, to reviso the canal jummas of such villagos as 
are affected in either way. It must always be borne in mind 
that the Government have disclaimed all intention of making 
a profit out of these irrigation works, and wc cannot do better 
than quote I liu words of His Excellency the President of the 
Legislative Council in proof of this -“When tho inhabi¬ 
tants come to understand what the object really is, and that in 
return they arc to he guaranteed by Government that the 
profits of these irrigation works, above that which is abso¬ 
lutely nocessary to defray the cost of payment of interest, 
repayment of capital and maintenance, is to bo all their 
own.” Therefore, as tho Canal Department have professed 
to have made a profit last year of 6j per cent, on the area 
that was then irrigated, it is evident that, under our pro¬ 
posed scheme, they Will mako tho same interest, plus all 
they have expended in costs of collection ; for our system, 
it will be observed, is aelt-collocting, and therefore it can be 
no object to make a lirger incomo than last year. n 

It may be urged by the Canal Department that ther^are 
certain villagos which we have been supplying with water, 
which, under this new system, will bo debarred from water 
uutil we can enlarge the carrying capacity of the canal, and 
that we shall not only lose the revenue derived from those 
villuges, but shall be guilty of a breach of faith to the in¬ 
habitants. But as regards the loss of revenue, that wilRjio 
moro than compensated by the rate paid for irrigable lamis, 
not yet irrigated in those villages which are considered to 
bo capable of receiving a full supply ; and as regards the 
breach of faith, it. is not one, as tho delivery of water is only 
postponed until a sufficient supply oan bo provided. Indeed, 
it were a breach of faith not to fully supply those village 
who were the first to take water, and hence have been the 
best constituents of the canal. 

1 now conn* to the fixing of tho rate, aud for this purpose I 
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would BMjffest two rates, one for flow and one for lift. The 
rato mignr be fixed as a percentage on the rental of the 
irrigated aroa, and this would have a double advantage, for 
»t only would it do away with all detail between the Govern¬ 
ment and the lumbord&r—»it being decided at tho onset from 

■ rds, tho average area of lift undflow respectivc- 
ige—but would also frame tho simplest of issuo 
unbevdars and tho occupier of tlie land. 'ITiis 
icver percentage was allowed tholurnbcrdar for 
1 risk, would then be entered in tho towjec of 
uo and l>o collected with it. 
jiaclcs 1 can see to a scheme of this kind would 
■oservation o f the jc olabas or exits for tho water 
from^|^^ia^j||ggRMMigffif They must of necessity ho 
built ofs^^HmOnry and tbo Executive Engineer would 
have to detormnWthe size of each exit, with due regard to tlie 
area to be irrigated, so that no one village should be able to 
dofri^d his neighbour. 

The other obstacle is the chance of tho sides of the canal 
being opened on purpose to steal water. This might bo pro¬ 
vided for by holding the lumbeidar strictly responsible, ami 
u,uv breach in the canal other than accidental would bo not 
only punished by due courso of law, but would also be 
punished by forfeiture of the porcentago on the year’s col¬ 
lections. 

The advantages of tho scheme are^lt is absolutely without 
uxponse and savoH to Government an enormous establishment 
of canal chowkeedars, burkumlazos, zillahdars, many of whom 
though illiterate, receive higher salaries than sepoys, over¬ 
seers and a whole army of amcons and mohurrirs for writing 
tho juinabundce. It is an introduction of nothing now, 
but merely applying the system of the land revenue to tho 
canal water-rate. It relieves the eugincors of an immense 
amount of work, for which they have no special training, 
and in tho nature of things probably no special aptitude, and 
its immediate results will bo un iucreaso of revenue to tlie 
Canal Department 

It does away with all irregular receipts and fines which 
tho law at present does not countenance, and which, from 
their irregularity and illegality, are a means of extortion 
to tho underlings of tho department. And by decreasing 
tho engineers’ work it will enablo Government to utilise their 
services in increasing the irrigation works of the country. 
Of course, engineers would have to be maintained to look 
aitor the canal works and arrungo for tho distribution of tho 
water down the respective channels, but tlie establishment for 
this purpose need not bo very largo. 

In a snort sketch like this of courso only the broad outlino 
of such a scheme can bo gfVen ; but T fet*l certain, if Sir 
Richard Temple is ready for another fight with the giant, and 
has not doffed his armour now that he is at Simla, he will find 
many officers ready enough to assist him in any effort to over¬ 
come the giant, now that he has assumed such a very un¬ 
pleasant style as a threo per cent, income-tax. 

A District Officer. 

INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES. 

PROCESS OF TANNING AND CURRYING LKATKEU AT 
CAWNPORE (l U'ERNMKNT TANNERY. 

Lly Captain John Stewart, It. ACommissary of Ordnance 
in charye. 

The tannery consists of a long building, in tho floor of which 
arc masonry pits plastered witli chunam. The floor is on two 
levels; the lower contains the beam house and limo pits, 
whore the hair and flesh of hides are removed by the action of 
milk of lime, and also the bark taps and spenders, where the 
bark is infused. Tho latter arc large masonry pits, with false 
bottoms of wood, through which thb infusion drains off by 
plug-holes into a well adjoining, where a pump is fixod, and the 
liquors aro raised and carried into the tan pits oil the higher 
level ; these are the pits in which the hides aro tanned, and 
they drain off into the spenders and taps on the lower love! 

The currier's shop is a long two-storied building; the lower 
story is furnishod with currier’s beams and scouring tables of 
stone, where the hides aro shaved and scoured preparatory to 
being (Mod and dubbed. The upper story is for finishing the 
curry process. It is furnished with wooden tables for sot¬ 
ting out atid dubbing the hides, which arc hung up to dry on 
battens suspended from tlye> roof. There are arrangements for 
hanging the hides on both stories. 

The hides and skins tanned and curried are—buffaloe, bullock 
and <w, and goat and shoep skins. Buffaloo hides are obtained ( 
fromSe slaughter markets of Cawnpore and adjacent towns 
and ewes. They aro either green direct from tho butcher or ] 
dry safed. They aro best suited for tanning in the former con¬ 
dition, as the salt euro of the North-Western Provincos is infe- \ 
rior and imperfect, absorbing so much moisture that in tho , 
damp heat hides aro apt to rot ; while the dry heat of the 
climite so hardens and contracts the fibres of the skin, that 


muen iauour is required to loosen trie fpm to receive tho lime 
and tan. Great precaution, therefore, lsikoessary in tho selec¬ 
tion of dry saltod hides, especially us native dealers lay on the 
kharoo or salt very thick to gain weight. If the hides are fresh 
slaughtered, and have boon lightly cured they soak down to 
a natural state ; but if they aro stale, that is, have been 
cured somo months, and aro besmeared with kharoo, the 
tinnier should reject them for they will very likely decompose 
in souk before Incoming soft. 

The buffaloed the only available hide that will produce 
leathor thick enough for harness work iu this country, and there 
is no doubt that much of the inferiority of country leather arises 
from tho poorness of tho skin of that beast. It is poorly fed, 
not generally cared for, and usually killed when too old to brood 
or give milk. 

The hide of the male buftaloe is too course, and it gets such 
bad treatment in the plough or **snrt that it is generally full of 
sores and goad murks. In largo towns there is a market for 
buflftloe beef for the low ciisto and poorer Mussulman popula¬ 
tion, and also for grease, and younger and better caitlo are 
.slaughtered ; it is from these that the local tanners soled their 
hides for the finer uses of harness, s.uldlerv and accoutrements. 

Many good hides aro ruined by tho butchers in flaying, from 
inefficient arrangements in the slaughter-houses and from in¬ 
judicious use of their tools. 

Bullock and cow hides arc also procured green and dry salted, 
and the sauio care is necessary for selection. Those slaughtered 
in tho Commissariat Department are usually tho best; but they 
aro small and unfit for any thick work. This el alia of hides is 
much exported to England, and extensively used there for boot 
and shoe upper leather, for which it is much esteemed. In the 
English market there is great objection to North-West cure. 
Patna, Dacca, and Durbung ill cures, though the hides are no 
bettor, are far preferred, The finest hides of this description 
arc those killed at Agr.i, Delhi and .Meerut ; much damage is 
done to tho hide by branding on the butts and shoulders. 

Clout and shoep skin6 are always obtained green from the 
local market. Goat skins are generally very good ; sheep aro 
poor and small. 

Limo is brought into Cawnpore chiefly from the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, and is used for loosening the hair and flesh of hides and 
killing the grease. It should he taken in lumps, unslackod. 

Brim is obtained from the Commissariat Flour Mills or from 
the bazaars, and is used to produce au acid, when fermenting 
in water, which plumps up the skin, opons the pores, and takes 
out the excess of lime. 

Babool hark is obtained locally, tho wood being extensively 
used for firing. The hark season extends from January to June, 
that is the spring of tho year, when tho sap is upon tho tree ; 
from six to ten years old trees arc tho best for bark. It 
should be peeled from the trees immediately after they are cut 
down. 

The natives arc rather careless in this particular, and ill use 
the bark ; for, to get it separated from the wood, they boat it 
with wooden malk'ts and gash it about to get it loose ; they 
then peel it ofi^by hand ; each gush is a wound in Mio hark 
through which tho tannin evaporates, hi England a peeling 
iron is used, and long strips of bark are taken off without any 
beating; but of courso this must be done beforo the sap lias 
■offied. Tho taunin is contained in the whith or inner stratum 
of the bark. 

Tho tannin is stronger in babool than in oak bark, but the 
quality is not considered so perfect. Experiment tried lately 
in England under professor Abol, the Chemist to the War De¬ 
partment, proved it to have keeping qualities quite equal to 
oak bark, if not superior ; and thus it is valuable us a tannin 
agent. It has more colouring matter, that is, gives a reddish 
liquor, which is somewhat against it, and great advantage is 
found from mixing with it “ Hurr” or “ Bahafra" (tlie Myrabo- 
lams of commerce, the dried fruit of “ Termiualia Chobula”) 
which is plentiful in the markets, and is used extensively as a 
dye. The liquor from tlio “ Hurr” or “ Hurra” is powerful 
in tannin ; and though it is not reputed to bo of a quality that 
would make good leather of itself, it is highly esteemed in Eug- 
! land to mix with other tannin agents, owing to tho bright colour 
it imnarts, and herein is its usefulness in combination with 
babool. The “Hurr” is 41 product of tho forests, and is very 
common, but tbo natives of Cawnpore use it only as u dyo. 

Sumach is auother .tanning substance, which has been used 
in small quantities here, but only for finishing and imparting 
colour. It is imported from England, and is therefore very ex¬ 
pensive. It will not bo much used hereafter, as tho rayrabolams 
are fouud to answer quito as well. 

Kutch is a very powerful astringent, and rich in tannin. It is 
the inspissated juice of “ Acacia Catechu,” the “ Khair” of the for¬ 
ests, and is used by the natives for a dye, and also eaten with 
pawn. Its tannin is threo or four times stronger thau that 
of oak, but of poor quality ; the leather made of it is dark in 
colour and does not last well, but it tans so quickly, and 
therefore so cheaply, that it it u>ed extensively in England • 
such leather is believed to be nnsuited lbr woarm this climate! 
At Cawnpore the kuteh is used only for darkening colour when 
hat is required. 
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D/rf Pu'i U the sccj. »j( 1 of a shrub that is a native of South 
America, hut grows well in the Madras and Bombay Presiden¬ 
cies ; it is called the “ Lttndibia Corriartia” The is exported to 
England from Bombay, but in small quantities. The tannin is 
strong, and considered good for mixing with barks. The shrubs 
were grown fnun seed at Cawupore, anti u few are still living. 
Government has now sanctioned a plantation of it, and some 
hundreds of plants are doing well in a nursery. It has been 
little usod as yet, but will probably be an useful auxiliary in 
tanning. * * 

The barks of .iu/ f r/w/wu, and are atnulOta known to contain 
tannin, and experiments arc being carried out with them. 

The only oil used for currying is cod-oil ; it is obtained 
from England, and is the best known for the purpose. Indian 
fish oils would answer if more carefully extracted. 

Mutton or goat tallow is us*-d either alone or mixed with cod- 
oil ; in the latter stale it is called dubbing, which is applied to 
all leather intended for harness or straps, a ml like pliable pur¬ 
poses. 

Xativo tanners and curriers are all of the Cluimar ca*ti\ The 
former are 11 uughias, a trade class of that caste. Such labour 
is very plentiful about Cawiipmv. The wages \ary fmm Its. «) 
to Its. 5 per mensem according to skill, 

The hide when leeched green is mil\ washed and put into a 
pit of milk of limn ; when it is dry salted it. has to be soaked in 
no ft water before it can go into lime. It often so harddiicd 
that it will not soak down, and heavy fulling stocks are required 
to break it down and soften it. 

These stocks have not as yet been set up at Cawnpore for 
want of power to drive thorn ; and until they are used, the 
tannin of dry hides cumiot bo satisfactorily carried out. 

The bides are first put iuto a weak lime, and then into a 
.stronger, until the hair is loose ned and the skin plumped up; 
they are thou placed over tunnels’ beams made of wood and 
convex, so that a two-handled, blunt, concave kuifu can be 
worked over them to pu.sli olftbo hair; when that is done the 
hide is turned over on I be game beam, and the flesh and fat 
which was left on and has now become loosened by ihe action 
of the lilac, is sha\ed oil by means of a two-handled concave 
fleshing knife, which has a sharpened edge, and takes off a 
greater or less shaving as rcqrimi. Some dexterity is needed 
in this woik, as a slip of the knife may shave too deep and cut 
into the hide. The mo.-.t skilled tanners are employed in this 
and are called beanismen. 

There is great diversity of opinion in the trade to the use 
oflimc. It is generally allowed that it is an e\ il, lmt a neces¬ 
sary one. It is not good for leather, but the luiii and Hush must 
be removed, and theie is no &.ifer way of doing so. Ln France 
and ill some American tannenes they lvinoxo the hair by 
sweating the hides and prodiu ing paitnd decomposition ; but 
this would la* too dangerous in a climate like tlint of India. 

Lime being an mil, it becomes necessary, after it has done 
its work, to obliterate all trace of it. ui the fillies of thy hide; and 
this forms the second pioeessof the Uuucr, and is called “gram- 
e.iing” or “batting.” Sole leather does not require this process, 
but for all harness or diess leather and for evojy sr*ffc pm posy it is 
essential. The hides, after being unhaired, fleshed and washed, 
are thrown into a nit called a “ giainer,” in which bran and 
water have been allowed to ferment ; the acid thus product 
removes the lime fiom Iho fibres of tlio skin, and loosens anu* 
d’stcnds the ilores, so that they are cleansed of o\ery foreign 
substance, mid brought to a state 1 hat is very sensitive to the 
action of tannic ucid. 

Much caution is needed in India for the management of 
u graiucrv’’for if the hides are left a few minutos too loflg, the 
acid dissolves the gelatinous fibres, the action being quicker 
than in England owing to the higher temperature. 

Bran being sometimes expensive, the acid or ammonia from 
pigeon or lien dung has been tried with some success ; this is 
the usual grainer in England, but there has been difficulty in 
collecting sufficient quantities! of it at Cawnpore, and it is usual¬ 
ly so full of dirt that bran is preferred. 

The native tanners of Cawnpore use a grainer of stale fer¬ 
menting tan liquor, and it is so inexpensive that it would be 
well to introduce it gradually in the Government Tannery. It 
is notable that the French use stale lottcn liquors to bring down 
or soften their skins, uud they are mtst successful in their soft 
pliable leathers. 

Weak solutions of sulphuric acid have -been tried to plump up 
the skinN. but it is more expensive here. All these grainer* give 
more or Ic.ns the same results. 

An experienced tanner can tell by fouling the hides whether 
they have bceu brought down enough and arc fit for the next 
process, which is the tanning proper. 

After the grai ucr and before going to the tail pits, the hides 
are once more put on the beam, and all dirt, short hairs, &o., 
that may have been left in the pores, ure driven out by means of 
the blunt knife. 

Babool burk D broken and ground in a “ bark mill with 
breakers.” The latter breaks tho fibres of tho bark, and the 
mill crushes and grinds it, and renders it easy to infuse in cold 
water, for the tannin to be extracted. One bark mill is driven 



by bullock power, but another has now been set up for steam 
power. The mill resembles a coffee mill on a largerfalo. The 
same power which works it is made to work the tannery pump 
Myrabolams is pounded or crushed to a powder, when ary, , 
a soorkce mill. Other barks and tanuing agents me also eitjyr 
ground, crushed, or pounded. ' 

First infusions are made in the bark taps before d^ 
with fresh cold water; soft water is of course tho bea 
this and for soaking hides in the first stages in the ba 
and it should be free of lime for the tanning process. 

Cheap tanners in England infuse with hot water ; 
not considered good, as it oxtracts too much of the coUd 
other earthy matters, and hastens tho development^ 
which is injurious to the 

After a pit of bark has givoiTT?!ffP ,> *fc^-«£^''^alf-8pt.‘nt 
material is cast over into one of the s|X5 nders™ -JLre afterwards 
a halt-spent liquor is put on it, and is freshened up with it, and 
so on till tho bark is quite spent, when it is thrown out. The 
liquors arc continually worked over and over to spend theHbark. 

TJio hides arc first put into the oldest or weakest liquor. In 
the state in which they come from the grainer they should not be 
subjected to the too sudden action of tannin ; they are therefore 
COntiiiimlly handled or taken in and out of the pi Us. Tho pits 
are called “ Handlers.” For tho first month the liides are han¬ 
dled lirst hourly, then gradually hi lowed to remain longer and 
longer I jll they arc fit for the nextstuge, which is culled “ Dust¬ 
ing. ’ The pits are calle 1 “ Dusters and the hides are put in¬ 
to a stronger liquor with some finely-ground bark thrown in 
between each layer of 4 or 5 hides, to keep tho strength of tho 
liquor up as tho hides drink in the tannin. 

In the “ Dusters” tho hides are taken up weekly, and then 
fortnightly, when new liquors are supplied and froah hark as be¬ 
fore. 


The dusting goes on for 3 or 4 months, and then tho hides are 
ready for “ by ing away.” Tho pits are now called “ Layers,” 
and the hides are put into a now strong liquor, with quantities 
of fine bark between each hide. In those pits they lay lbr a 
mouth or two at a time feeding on tho tannin. The liali'-spent 
liquors from layers, dusters nud handlers are always drained off 
on to the top of tho spenders, and theso after being freshened up 
are brought up again by moans of the pump; thus thoy are 
kept moving, which is very important, as it retards the forma¬ 
tion of gallic acid, which is injurious to the tannin, and which 
is too apt to form in hot weather. 

Babool bark and myrabolams are infused together, and tho 
addition of the latter adds great strength and takes from tho 
deep colour of the liquors. 

The hides are kept 3 or 4 months in layers, and by that time 
in geneial the tannin has struck gight through them, and they 
arc tanned. Buflaloe hides tako from y months to a year from 
first to last, according to weight and substance ; cow hides are 
(aimed in from 4 to (> months ; sheep and goat skins are done in 
tubs, ami take from a month to two months. 

The climate of India is favourable to the penetration aud com¬ 
bination of tannin with the gelatine of hides. The chief object 
to guard against is the fretting of liquors and production of gal¬ 
lic ocid, which is more readily given out owing to tho atmo¬ 
spheric beat. 

After the hides arc tanned, they cau be dried and stored ; but 

this country they arc apt to dry so hard and to darken so 
minify the action of light and air, that it is thought best to 
euriy them nt once, especially for harness work or dress leather. 
For sole leather or crop liides no currying is required, but they 
aro “ struck,” that is, pressed down and rolled, and then stored. 

Nati T e tanners carry out the liming process very much like 
any otlieis ; they, however, rather over-inn© the hides, according 
to English ideas. Their grainer is very effectual as far as soft¬ 
ening the skin ; they thou rinse out all moisture, and while the 
pores are yet open, they work t! o hides in liquor, and afterwards 
they sow the hide up into a bag having one end open. This bag 
is filled with finely-pouuded bark and hung up over a pit, from 
which liquor is ladled mto the bag, and there a very strong in¬ 
fusion is formed, which percolates through the pores of the hide. 
The tannin, therefore, goes right through the hide, but it has 
not time to make a chemical combination, which is considered so 
essential for leather. 

Native tanuing docs not occupy more than a week. 

For harness and all dress purposes, the currying is a most ne¬ 
cessary and impoi taut process. By tanuing the hide has be¬ 
come leather, but it is not fit for use without curryiilg. This 
consists of a number of manipulations—stoning, shaving, scour¬ 
ing, oiling, re-shaving or flattening, setting, re-setting, dubbing 
ai.d finishing. t 

For ordinary harness leather, a buff&loe hide, as it comes from 
the tan pits, is bung up till it is lifdf dry, when it is stoned out 
with rough stone on a flat table, to straighten it as much possible. 
It is then thrown over a currier’s beam, an upright thifsi plank 
faced with lignum vitae. This is the beam board fortehaving 
on. The hide is smoothed down tho board, and the currier with 
a two-handlod shaving knife, having a turned edge, takes off 
tho outer flesh and inequalities from the flesh side; in fact, levels 
the hide as uoarly m he can do so, having regard to economy in 
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not ^feting leather. The object of this shaving is to get the 
hide to lie. flat on a table, so that the scouring stones .and sleek- 
ers may touch each each part of tho surface with equal pressure, 
and th«i thoroughly clean it, as well as press out all dirt and 
bloom, or earthy deposit from the bark that remains among the 

■UsfAO 

preparation and use of the currier’s shaving knife requires 
skilVKl men. Each man sharpens and turns the edge on his 
ownSmife. Ho first grinds it and clears a perfect straight edge, [ 
theig places his kuifo, edge upwards, before him on the li«>or, 1 
hol Ai g it between his knees, and resting it against tho wall ; 

isition lie takes in both hands a heavy steel, and presses 
thestmichtedgjjjj-with inoro or lc*s pressure as is 
edge catches the lumps and 
incquttlni^Kihe tlesh side and shnves them of). 

When shaved tho hides arc laid flat on a stone table, and un¬ 
dergo a Beries of seourings and pressings out on both sides, to 
remove bloom and dirt and take out creases. After this it is 
steeped for two duvs in sumach or myrabohun to give it u 
finishing colour. These infusions are made with boiling water. 

The hides nrtf'theu taken to another table and sleeked out on 
both sides with an iron sleeker ; then, while still wet, cod-oil 
is rubbed on lightly on the flesh, and more heavily on the grain. 
They are thus hung up far the oil f o bo drawn into the pores of 
the skin as the water evaporates. 

When about three parts dry, tln.y arc taken down and for a 
second time placed on the currier’s beam to be lightly rc-xhaved 
on the fie»h wide ; that is, the roughness is taken off without 
sacrificing much of the leather. This process is called flattening. 

After this they are hung up again to dry a little more. They 
arc then stoned out on a table. Then the table, or sufficient 
surface on a table for the bide to lay on, is rubbed over with 
dubbing (a mixture of oil and tallow). The hide is bud on the 
dubbed table grain upwards, so that the ilexh adheres to the 
tablo; in this state it is well Het out, that is, tho hide is stretched 
out as much us it will go by pressure with a hard setting 
stone with a smooth edge. o do this the hide is damped tlowb 
in any places that it m.iy have dried too much. 

When fairly set it is allowed to dry a little, then stoned out 
on the flesh side, and afterwards re-set on the grain side to pre¬ 
pare for the dubbing, which is now laid on with a brush und 
rubbed in and smoothed down with the palm of the hand. 
Care must bo taken that tho hido is equally damped all over 
before it is dubbed, otherwise tho dry parts will remain dark in 
colour. In this dry climate, it is very necessary to watch that 
hides do not get too dry in the processes of currying. When 
dubbed the hides are hung up to dry, and when the grease has 
gone well in leaving a white coating of refuse tallow on the out¬ 
side, they can be taken down and finished otl, which is done on 
a table. First, the flesh wide side is smoothed with a pebble or 
glass, then the grain is sleeked with a fine sleeker to remove the 
coating of tallow, then sleeked with the pebble and glass 
to make smooth and bring up a gloss. After all this, the hide 


and harncHwakcr. It ii 
vith more or loss dubbing, 
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is prepared for 
as the leather 


is reaily for the saddler and 
various other purposes with 
is required for a soft or for hard purpose. 

Cow hides do not require so much setting as buffaloes, but 
they have oiling and dubbing in proportion to thoir thickness. 
For very soft uses tho cow hides arc softened by baud labour 
with a crippling board which loosens the grain. 

Sheep ami gout skins arc only oiled and softened ; they aro 
not set or dubbed. 

The following tools are used in tanning . -- 

Tongs, for lifting hides out of lime-pits. 

Unhairing knives. 

Fleshing do. 

Hounding do. 

Tanners 1 hooks, for lifting hides out of tan-piU. 

Scudding knives. 

Striking pins. 

The following tools an* used in currying :— 

Currier’s shaving knife. Setting stone. 

Sharpening steel. Finishing sleeker. 

Turning do. Pebble. 

Scouring stone. (Hons sleeker. 

l)o. sleeker. Slutting brush. 

Pumice stone ('rippling board. 

Rub-stone and clearing-stone for sharpening knives. 

The natives neglect the currying process with thoir leather. 
There is no trade corresponding to the currier’s in this country. 
The best harness-makers curry their leather before cutting it 
up into strips ; they curry it in strips of a loot wide, and apply 
tallow only ; very often they apply nothing but butter-milk, 
which gives tho leather a very bright appearuuco, but the mois¬ 
ture very soon evaporates, and tile leuther becomes hard and 
brittle. # 

Oawnpore, the 25th February, 1870. 


(JooerritHcnt (Jump llawintf/t/in'' tho 29M March 1870. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt, of your letter No. 
GO, dated 9th instant, ami to request that His Honor the Lieute- 
teiiant-Govcrnor’s best thanks may he communicated to Captain 
Stewart, R. A., Commissary of Ordnance in charge of Tannery, 
for his exhaustive midmost interesting report on the prooeaa 
of tanning. 

Tho paper will be published in the Selections from tho Re¬ 
cords of Govormnent, North-Western Provinces, as containing 
much practically useful information, especially on tho barks 
and substances used in the process. 

The attention of Hr. W. .laniOHon, Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens, will be drawn to tin; importance of endea¬ 
vours to naturalize the sumach and dici-divi plants. 

The Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to be favoured with 
the result of tho experiment which Captain Stewart is carrying 
on of the tanning [lowers of the bark of sal, ussoyua and 
amultass. 


(’ash Balances in Tilts: Gov r.rcsMi&sf Tulasi'kils in India, l8(ii)-7<> contrasted with previous \ ears. 



Jan. 

Fob. 

Maiv.h.’ 

April. 

Mu*. 

! Juno. 

1 


ltd, r 

i an :u nsu* i kh ioosn 

Its. 

2,07,91,-MS 
1,99,10 203 
36,67,030 

Its. 

1,02.41,872 
1,40,54,667 
30,16,189 

Its. 

1.11,67,665 

1.27,91,234 
37.54,864 

Rs. 

1,13,96,106 

1,49,61,970 

27,60,490 

Bengal.. 

i; 62,02,868 
22,89,610 

2, H,02,49.5 
41,91,395 

1,15,64,592 
2,13,88,959 
58,84,166 
2,21,28,894 

1,31 22,941 

27 60,781 
1,99.27,391 
39,36,141 
1,18,04-491 
2.98,18,815 

56 33 383 
2,37]79’348 

North-Western Provinces . 

Oudh . 

Punjaub . 

Bombay. 

Central Provinces . 

Madras . 

1,57,86,570 
41,31,215 
1,06,78,688 
3,50,28,701 
18,54,141 
2,49,40,140 

1,39, 17,004 
35,92,342 

9 4,15,066 
3,67.57,721 
56.S9.518 
j 2,72,70,925 | 

2,05,81,5-44 
47,80.982 
S!),91,768 
3,72, 42,836 
66,..3,281 
| 2,89,32,294 

2,41,33,186 

63,08,804 

1,14.40,931 

3,39,55,116 

68,20,440 

1 3,04,71,972 



Tot^l. 

11,83,90,968 

12,69,n,285 

13,98,20,999 

13,05,88,034 

13,63,02,161 

j 14,22,29,014 

1867-68. ... 

10,91,06,741 

1.09.66,080 

1,17,62,049 

. 

10,24,66,923 j 

11,49,73,104 

! 11,62,04,798 

1868-611. 

8,87,b8, bj»> 

8,69.65,712 | 

1,03.60,599 

10,45,09,269 j 

11,73,38,501 

j 11,81,90,260 



i 

i 

* 

i 
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►Silver received and coined in the Mints of 

Calcutta, Madras, vnd Romo ay, 70 



1 


Calcutta. 


1 

Madras. 

• 

| Bombay. 

* 

Bullion or Coin received 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined dur¬ 
ing tho month 
valued in Ra. 

Bullion or Coin re¬ 
ceived during the 
month valued in Rs. 

(Joined and 
oxamined 
during 
tho month 

Bullion or Coin received 
during the month valued 
in ltupeos. 

Coined and ex 
auiinod dur 
i n g tho 
month valu¬ 
ed in Its. 


GtlVfc. 

Merchants. 

Govt. 

Merchant*. 

valued in 
llupooH. 

Govt. 

Merchant*. 

February . 

2,746 

1,58,444 

6,517 

691 

1,148 

1,201 

on ■ 

Q1 AO 

i 




on cm S7rt 

22,99,353 

23,99,295 

21,09,388 

23,99,310 

22,11,376 

26,61,675 

Marah. 

5,29,702 
12,28,916 
x.ni nnn 

17iq 083 



i 

1,22,684 | 

8,95,338 

1 30,86,611 

! 7,24,594 

i 14.07,061 
1,08,658 

Apil . 

• fi oan 



1 

May., . 

00 la 789 


1 1VZ | 

10,906 

14,509 

Q KOi 

• ■ 

0 1ft 1‘lft 

June . 

24,650 

2,722 

&& y ±o > i 04 

10 778 



18 577 

July. 

ll'jOO)# f O 

o no 3R1 

... | 


’ 85 


1 

i 

Of dvs 

1 
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INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


CALCUTTA SHARE LIST. 


Hamls. 

Agra Bank, Limited, A..... 

Ditto, mw eontrlbut"iy A . 

Ditto Curtlftcutrs B. 

Agra Su\ iiiK N * Bunk . 

Allahabad Hank, LindLed. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Calcutta, Limited, A. 

Ditto ditto H. 

Bank of Upper India. 

IHjlhl and London Hank, Limited . 

MuKHOorle Suvlnga’ Hank . 

National Hank ui India. 

Ondh and United N-rvuc, Limited. 

Punlaub Hank, Limited. 

Simla Hunk, Limited . 

Uncm Set. Bank ( \gra) . 

United Hunk (Simla) . 


jLast A year's 
ran 1 up. | j^ u 


Quotations. 


CVaiMkiu'i vt Uuni'AMts. 

Urethhonni Coal Co., Limited. 

Ditto ditto . 

lieucal Coal Co., Limited. 

Liunded Ware-house Ash . 

Urunton's Press Co., Limlteil . 

Hurd wan Stone C» , Llmlte*l . 

Calcutta Docking Co , Limited . 

Ditto New 4 Share**. 

Delhi Hull way Co. 

Eastern Bengal Indigo Co. 

Eastern Bengal Hallway . 

Eastern Steam Tug Co., Limited ... 

East India Hallway t'o . 

Equitable Coal C.o , Limited. 

Connery Cotton Mill* Co. 

Ciourepore Co . Limited. 

Ditto h Share. 

(ireat Lantern Hotel Co. 

Howrah Docking t'o , Limited. 

India General S N Co. 

Ditto ditto, k . 

Ditto ditto, \ . 

Landing uud Shipping Co.. 

Nasmytil's Uni Uiess «'o.. 

Oriental Gas .. 

Ditto (Contidmtory) . 

Oudh and Kahili und Kallwux . 

Tort Canning Land to.. 

Punjab Kailwav Co. 

H. Scott ‘ihomson & Co. 

Tirlioot Indigo Co , Limited. 

Ti:a Com i' aniks. 

Assam Tea Company... 

Bengal Tea Co , Limited. 

Ditto (Contributors ). 

Bishuauth Fen Co , Limited. 

Ditto (Contribute>). 

Central Carhnr Tea C». 

Dehlng Tea Co.. Limited . 

Delira Doon Tea Co , Limited . 

Durrung Tea Co , l.imdeil... 

Eastern (.'at'I mi I'eu Co. 

East India Ten Co . Limited . 

Jellulpore Carlmi' lea Co . 

Kunchuupurc Feu Co , Limited . 

Ditto (Contributor) . 

Kurscong und Darieeling l ea Co. 

Ditto (Coiitributun > . 

Kuttul Tea Co , Limlteil.'. 

Lower Assnui Tea Co., Limited . 

Lllfk I ill pore Jen Hint Co . 

MonoeherPn l ea Co , Limited. 

Moran Tea Co , Limited . 

Muttuek Tea Co . Limited. 

NowGoiuh 4 • lint Ten Co. 

Now Mutual IVa Co . 

runkuhuree Tim Co., Limited . 

Soom Tea Co.. Limited . 

Tuckvnr Twi C<». Limited . 

Upper Assam IVa t'o. Limited. 

Victoria Tea Co , Limited. 


.£10 ' 

2 1*. c. 

4 lo 

a 

112 

.£10 

2 p. c. 

1U8 

a 

HO 



l £ 45 

a 

47 

«. ] en 1 

4 p c. 

120 

a 

125 

ll*ll | 


' l“l 

it 

102 

1(100 1 

44 „ 

1105 

a 

1 J 7'4 

;.o 

2 


it 

28 

.,0 j 

2 

25 

n 


■Ml 1 

6 ]) e. 

(.1 

a 

U2 

125 

2 P c 

175 

a 

1*1 

loo 

7 p c. 

137 

<t 

137 

xi 24 


1 11 

it 

J 27 

loo 

oil. 

30 

n 

■10 

toll 1 

4 p. e. 

•>ou 

a 

.770 

.700 

0 „ 


a 

.705 

100 1 

•1 „ 

00 

it 

05 

loo j 

6 

03 

a 

!>6 

1000 1 

nil. 

no 

a 

4 JO 


m:» 
;ni() , 

loo I 


fjo 
I IMI 
Cjo 


loon : 

u;. 

J.»n 
.am 
loon I 
60 > 


IIUJ « 1125 


is p ■ 
•« I'- 

ii u 
nil. 

I- « 
ml 

-'4 p- « 

mi. 

-i p- 


nil 
- P. 


I7u 

is 

■.•on 

1 J.‘. 

'2 2 it 
.1(1 

2 id 

|U> 
'2 17 
2 15 
•Jin 
1 ;.*n 
it.’* 
li,:. 
I/O 
.>75 
11).-, 


17', 

JO 

•j7o 

JO 

j ';7 

un 


.i 212 

,l 1JJ5 
a 170 
it 107 
a 17 5 
a 3n0 
a 207 
a H'J 

./ .$r> 


ion 

ion 

joo 

tin 

250 


15 p e 
nil. 
nil. 
ml. 
nil. 
ml. 


60 n 85 

JO . id 

i.5 .( 10 

15 a 10 

iioimiiim] 

a a io 


BOMBAY SHARE LIST. 


, r ,oo i 

JA ]> c. 

t». 7 n 

u 

7 00 

£5 

14 .. 

70 

a 

73 

Cl 

•5 » 

15 

a 

10 

Clo 

j£ :: 

10.7 

n 

lo7 

1 100 1 

ml. 

20.7 

a 

J'.'ii 

Cl CO * 

-A P •'■ 

110U 

a 

1150 

non ' 

4 .. 

J 35 

it 


■joo 1 

nil. 

35 

a 

40 

i 

Iff HI ft/* 



■ 

■JOO 1 

>4 P e 

105 

it 

105 

100 : 

.7 p. c 

■> J 

a 

61 

no 

5 p. C 

18 

ii 

JO 

Joo 

ml 

OS 

(l 

100 

50 

nil. 

1*1 

n 

22 , 

200 

ml. 

00 

it 

07 

S .7 | 

nil. 

1 10 

it 

15 

loo ; 

nil 

j 

it 

0 

loo 

nil 

! 25 

a 

28 l 

loo , 

^ p e. 

I , 101 

n 

loj '1 

lot) 

nil 

1 - 4 

a 

25 | 

•J.,0 1 

0 p. c. 

2(it L 

u 

270 I 

1000 I 

nil. 

iininlnat. 1 

800 

nil 




•J .70 , 

2 p ct 

02 

a 

53 ; 

JOO { 

J P .ct 

42 

n 

tJ 

£ .7 j 

*n if 




■JOO 1 

nil 

or. 

t t 

70 

DO i 

ml. 

J8 

<t 

30 

ur, i 

ml. 

noimuul ii 

12.7 

nil 

r. 

n 

t« 

Clo , 


100 

a 

105 


Bams. 

Shores. 

Amount 

Paid up. 

Last Div’d. 



Its. 

Rs. 

per an. 

Agra Hank. 

100,000 

100 

all 

4 pr. ct. 

. Hank of Hcngul. 

* 22,900 

1,000 

all 

0 pr. ct. 

Hank ot U.ombay (New) . 

10,009 

500 

all 

fl pr. ct. 

„ New Issue Do. 

10,000 

600 

Hit) 

0 pr. ot. 

Hank ot Madras. 

6,250 

1,090 

all 

12 pr. ct. 

Clmi ti led of India and Clilnn.. 

40,000 

200 

all 

6 pr.^P 

- Chartered Met inutile.. 

80 , 009 . 

45 J 399 

87,006 

^ '250 

all 

6 pr. ut 

Delhi and London. 

National Hunk of India. 

250 

12^ 

w itF- cjj 

Oriental Hank. 

60,000 

250 

all 


Kailwat CojtrA.NIE*. 





(i. 1 . U. H. Co., Consolidated Stock ... 

.... 

£20 

218 - 3-0 

5 pr. ct. 



£20 

100 - 1-5 


Houibity, H. At C. i, H. Co. 

.... 

£loo 

1,000 

do. 


£18 

18 

I 9 G- 6-1 

6 pr. ct 

80 

Land Cour.w ils. 

Elphmstoiie L ind. 

10,800 

1,000 

All* 

Ditto New Issue. 

10,800 

1,000 

650 

11-11 


N,0( 0 

150 

all 

nil. 

Mii/.agim Land und U. 

1,750 

2,000 

J, 0»0 

nil. 

Unit Canning . 

4,000 

2,000 

1,400 

nil. 

Colulia Company . 

4,000 

8.00U 

all 

70 

Ullhs■> COMI'ANDS. 

Aklmr Cot urn J’ivss Co. 

150 

. 7,000 

'2,000 

* 2,850 

2-.0 

Alls-rt Uiess Ciiinpanv, Ktmachcc..., 

200 

1,100 

JOO 

Alexandra Uiess C<> . 

J 5 t) 

3 , 091 ) 

859 

GO 

’ Apollo Ur< s*, Cn . 

15 o! 

12,090 

11,000 

200 

1 liombav l’iess Co . 

200 | 

2,900 

all 

375 

1 Ht to (New). 

290 ! 

600 

all 

D 3 i 


600 j 

1,880 

ull 

800 

Last India Press Co. 

850 j 

2,000 

nil 


Foil Uiess Co. 

150 

8,500 

all 

* 1,000 

Frnmjee Cowiisjeo Uiess. 

300 

2,000 

1,800 

all 

. 

llvdiuulic Press Co. 

200 

0,000 

248 

Kmnu'liee Uiess t'o .. 

1,000 

6,000 

2,000 

20 p- ct 

, MofiisNil Press A ti Co. 

‘2,000 1 

4,000 

350 

85 p. ct- 

' W-liue of 5 Vales Uiess Co. 

1-25 i 

* 2,500 

All 

360 

Vletoi ia Press, Madras.. 

220 i 

* 2 ,DUO 

750 

200 

SriNMvi A Weamnii Cos. 

Allan t ATills Company. 

1 

400 ; 

2,000 

1,700 | 


Alliance S|>iiiniiig Co. 

500 

2,600 

H 11 

in j 

Ai k w light . 

100 1 

•2,000 

all 

.... j 

, Hombay . 

100 1 

6,500 

nil 


Ilomba) United. 

200 

1,000 

all 

'“*30 j 

Hi oil, li Mills. 

800 

150 

150 

1 

Coot In 'spinning. 



•2,000 


I Great Lantern. 

7.70 > 

2,660 

ull 

150 p. ct. 

i Munoekjeo 1 VI it’s . 

2 , 500 ; 

1,000 

all 

60 „ 

| <»i lental. 

800 

2,500 

nil 

80 „ 

i Hoyal .. 

000 

2,500 

2,300 

.... 

snirriNo Co-iipany. 





Bombay Shipping Co . 

1,000 

5,000 

■ 3,500 ! 

1,800 

Misi'KI.I,\NE fU s 

1 


Mechanics' Building Co .. 

4,000 

; so 

B' 

5 p.C t.l 

I Km un lice Landing ami Shipping Co, 

500 

; 2,000 

30 o : 

21 1 

1 Ti earlier and Company. 

2,000 

600 

Hi 1 

23 1 



uv 

Uoo 

900 


1,050 

070 

108 

1000 

aoo 

1,565 


9,176 

750 

460 

7.200 

2.200 

560 

0,600 

0,000 

9,000 

050 

2,000 

8.400 
016 

2.400 
1,450 


I.dOO 
2,100 
2,800 
a,000 

S 00 

180 

1.405 

835 

1,775 

lfijO 


170 

375 


I - 


It VNlvS AND COMPANIES IN LIQUIDATION. 


I 


Mar. ’ 


Hank of I lorn bay . 

ll^Rk of China ... 

Ilntr.'f - J’li-sidi'inn Hank. 

Ilumbay 'i' und/y Assnelution. 

Mmkeis' Hanking Co.. 

Central Hank. 

East India Hank. 

Indian Uemnsul.i Hank. 

Koynl Hunk of In Ha.... 

11 Old Einanciul.J Apr. 'U 7 

,j Companies. 

Hack Hay lice liuiiation Co. 

| Bomba \ and Bengal S S. 

11 Victoria Spinning Co. . 


p of 
Ma¬ 
il. 

Number 

of 

Shares. 

Amount 
paid up. 

Amount 

Return¬ 

ed. 

. 

Kate per 
Share. 

.’86 

600 

Jts. 

500 

lts. 

75 

Rs. EXlt 
19 


4,000 

3 

3 

5 

. '07 

40,000 

‘2.70 

.... 


*67 

20,000 

JOO 

So 

» 

. '67 

20,000 

JOO 

40 

16 

*66 

40,000 

2.70 

2 

l 


25,000 



In—16 

. *87 

25,000 

*200 

“*io 

K 

f r,7 

50,000 

200 

881 

.1 

7 ’07 

30,000 

130 

71 

1 

. '06 

1,000 

5,‘200 1 

1 

1,750 1 

700 


892 

3,500 

2,440 

15 

65 

5,000 

5,000 1 

2,400 1 

100 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


Bank Bills, at *J itiuiuhs' 'tight . 

Do. ut,;) month's sight. 

Do. on demand, .. 

Credit Bills t lst Class) at t, months' sight 
Documentary Bills at ti months' .sight. ... 


CAL<TTTA. 
A. J. 

1 H»J 


IO 15-Jb 

i M 


DANK HATES OF DISCOUNT. 

Per ei'iif 


Discount on Urn me Hills nnd Notes . 

Ditto on Accept nice of Local Banks .... 
lut. ou Loans on Security of Govt. Pa]>crs 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Fivc-Miid-H-hidfpcrct.nl . 

Five per cent. 

Four & half per cent. (Public Works Loan).. 

15 gears’Debenture Loans . 

10 years* do, do. 

15 years' do. do. 

Six per cent. Municipal Loans .. ,, 


Caui'i ia. 

Deuiuv. 

ll;$ 

to 

mi 

107 

to 

107 

lO.'lJ 

to 103-10 

103 ^ 

10.8 

to 

109 

197 

to 

107 

mi 

to 

iod 

112* 

to 

1124 


London. 


THE FREIGHT MARKET. 

CALCUTTA. 

i Cotton. .£‘2 os. Oil. Nom.p.ton 

I Case.. 0 s. Od. to £2 15 s. Od. „ 

(Seeds . £1 10 s. Od. 

(Iron Ships Cotton . £1 12 s. fld. to £l 17 s. «d. 

I ,1-m-nn.il ) W °°' l0n Sh, l«. £1 12 ». 0 d, tO £1 15 S. 0 ( 1 . 

Liuipooi < Myivibolns A Coir bdls. £0 10 s. Od. to £0 12 s. (Id. 

(.Seeds.£0 16 s. Od. to £1 0 s, 0 d, 

£2 6s. Od. to £210s. Nominal 
Nominal 

£4 10 s. 0 d. to £5 0 s. Od. I 

, £3 6 s. Od. 

H*. 6 per bale. 

B». 26 to 30 per chest. * 

Nominal 

Rs. h 0 0 to 4 


,, (Cotton.. 

Havre .. [ Coflee .. 

Overland . .Steamers.. 

Liverpool via Sue/. Canal . 

( Steamer Cotton 
„ opium. 

Sailing Ships .. 

Calcutta . .Salt .Rs. B 0 0 to 4 «' ') per ton. 

Calcutta to Bomba).Its. 13 to 14 and Cu'i - « 1 'ort charges 

Mauritius.8 annas per bag uommul. 

BOMBAY. 

/•'or Ltrrrpool — 

li unships, .. .. .. .. ..£1 0 0 to £1 2 6 

Wooden ships .. ..£l 

For Loiufon .— 

Cotton . ..£1 16 

Seeds . £1 0 0 0 1 17 6 

For Orerhiml Route — 

1\ Si O. Steamer..).£3 6 0 to.3 12 0 

B. & B. Steamer.. j.. 10 0 to 3 12 6 

For Clutut— 

cotton—Steamer . «. ..Rs. 8 to IU. 10 per bale. 

Opium—steamer Hong Kong •• «* ..Its. 25 $ 30 per chest 


(SB 

i 
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H^IAN SECURITIES_LONDON. 


AmHH 


CSi 


' INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Hombuy. Hurodn, ami ten- \ I 
trnl India (gun.pent.)); 
Ditto Ext. <Iii.it*i* utl.p 
E. Indian stock (gun. p. n) 
Eastern Denial (gn i. .. p. ‘ 
Ditto, ditto, 5 ditto, 
tit. Iml. Peninsula (g 5jt. ct.)| 
Ditto, Now (gnu. 5 p ct.) 
Ditto, New (gun. 5 p. a.) 
Ditto, scrip, ditto, ditto 


102 

to 

103 

V'2 


Id) 

20 

to 

21 

20 to 

21 

106 

to 

107 

108 

to 

l0‘» 

104 

to 

104 

| 10J 

to 

lov 

103 

I to 

104 

1 1°*$ 

to 

i"T 


J prom. 
| piTin. 


Ditto,! 


ditto. 


Win (g.Ap.e.) 

f/(IJperfi-.it) .... 

| Madras {guur. 5 per cent) 
Ditto, (I* peiernt)..., 
Ditto, (4$ percent )..., 

Ditto '. 

I Oude Ai ltohilkimd (g. ft ]». ct.)l 
Ditto, shares (ditto).... 
Ditto ditto, ditto... 

Ditto Nulhiitco . 

S. indo (gtliir. 6 per cent.) 
Ditto, J Villi (gun. 5 1 ». C )| 
Ditto, <litto tuna. 5 p c.) 
Ditto, Puiijiiiib (g 5 p. f ) 
Do. Iml. Sr Mo. (g b p. 

INDIAN 00VT. SLCT ItiriLS. 


85 

to 90 

H.’i 

to 

*10 

102 

to 104 

102 

to 

lot 

98 

to lOo 

95 

m 

10(1 

102 

to lot 

l'»2 

t'i 

104 

95 

to 100 

95 

to 

10m 

90 

to 96 

90 

tn 

95 

101 

to 102 

102 

L0 

1 O’) 

par 

to $ prein 

par 

to 

$1 


prem. 


pieni. 

101 

to 102 

1(1 

Lo 

102 

>01 

to 102 

101 

to 

ldj 

, i 

to 1 $ prem. 

H 

lo 

! 

101 

to 102 

102 

101 

In 

102 


M prm 

11 prm. 


Indian Stock, 10$ per cent ... .April, 1871 

Ditto, fur Account. 

Ditto 5 pei Cent. .Inly 1880 

Ditto 4 per Cent.Oct , ISkH 

Ditto 4 per Cent, Certllieutes ... 

India Enlaced l’nper 4 per Cent. 

Ditto 5 pel Cent.I.ill. 187J] 

Ditto 5$ per Cent.Mni, 1H7*» 

Ditto 5 per Cent. Rupee Delien. JMi 

Ditto ditto . ls71 

Ditto ilit ... 

India iVUmturei*, a per Cent.... \U", 187 
India Moiids, 4 per Cenr. 


Closii' ; Prices, 
August 4. 


— 20.J 


l>*injn Puns 
\»KII"t. II. 


107 to 100 
inOJ to l()oJ 


loO 
101 $ 
to 92 
lo7 


Amt^; 

Share.! 


MLSCLLL AN l.<>1 3. 


I - 


101 $ 


Closing Prices, 
August 4 


1>8$ 
lot) I 


6 

| nil 

1 » 

ti 

20 

I 10 

20 

: 5 

50 


100 

\ St. 

i 

1 

! A 

pi fi 

It 

, ull 

r t 

1 H 

60 

1 ull 

60 

1 10 

AintlF 

I .-s 

.Shill e 


10 

all 

lo 


20 

ail 

2.5 

all 

20 

nil 

20 

4 

100 

ull 

25 

all 


mil ] 
l lie ; 

I 


ISmiil. .\ (i.*is (Limited) .... 1 

lotto, Ne« . 1 

Ce\ lull Co Limited ..| 

lotto, A slum s .’ 

East India Land Credit and, 
Finance (l.lmiled) 

Madras liimatnm & Canal 
(guai 6 pel cent b\ the 
Jndian CoMTimmit) 
Neiloulila Coal ami lion 
Dl ienlal Das (Limited..) ..! 

Ditto, New . 

P. ami U. ’Miam c'uiupam .. 

I 01 to, New , Is(i7.| 

JOIN I' STOCK" HVNK8. 


Agra Limited. A . 

Do., do D.> 

Cliar. of India, \us & Chinn 1 
CIi.ii ten'll Alcr ut India, ( 

London, and Clun.'i .) , 

Em; Si ot. mid Anst. Cliuit. I 
I ..iml Min tga _e H mk ot India! 
Do., 5 per i i-ut Di-lien- } ! 
hires, i hc 1 tin ;:o \eais) | 
Oriental ISank Cnrpojj at ion.., 



I tl) 

<; 

j 

| to 

l prem. 

'*4 

1 to 

1$ dis 


1 III 

2$ dis 

0 

to 

6 ills. 

no 

to 

102 

pm 

• tu 

$ prem 

s 

to 

T 

l 

to 

IJpU’Ul. I 

30 

to 

41 

~> 

til 

! di.s. 

( losing Pi it es, 1 

Augiiist t 

H 

to 

(I ! 

15 

to 

ll, | 

25 

to 

27 

17 

to 

IS j 


to 

:i$ diM 

Hi? 

to 

80 

97 

to 

39 J 


tn 1 ■'.* 
to UH 
00 1 
(in | 

100 

101 j 
to 9J 

lo7 

101 $ 
0>, pi CM* 


Closing l'i He', 

A iiifiist 11 


to i; 

$ to 1 pi fill, 
a', tO 1$ ills, 
to 2$ dis 

ti to b dis 

if to 01 

pm to $ prcm. 
■i lo 8J 
I to 1$ pi cm. 
.10 to II 
5 to d ili • 

Closing I‘rices, 

A ujXiiM. 11 • 


Ia$ m if.J 


Id\ to 17$ 


INDIAN RAILWAY DKBLNl I'l.TS, 

Principal and Interest On.a run teed hy the Secretin y of Stale for India in Council 


Debenture 

Capital. 


Closing Prues 
August t. 


Closing 1'iicis, 
August j I. 


[j^H 


49 


J^O. 2 OF WVMAN'S NEW HUH IKS »f in.li.m Handy Books. 

I 

X lishor- 

ti 


BOOK. OF ACTS. WV.MAN & (JO., I'nb- 


Uff HEADY 

I’lico l!s. (i Cash 
\ Hi.uk tor l.ierj bony. 


IN POST Sv.., < 'IArt’ll, INTKIthEAVED, 

With pi>st i kc, C<sh i,s O -ihe Handy Hook of Ails. 


rjUTK HANDY HOOK OF ACTS, wntains Thu Muni- 

X. C 1 p. 1 l Acts l'i) 0 1’idlce Acts,- IN gisti'aLlmi Acts -Divorco Ai l,~ Incontu Tux 
Alt. 'stamp Act, - J lie Handy H ,<>k id Arts, Ini> •» Ci.pi.ais ludix. and la edited 
by .1 \ \\ u idma.i, Lsip, 11 . t.. Wymm A. Cn , 1’indnli a s ( Ihiro Street, Calcutta. 


T 


|THE KEVEKKND 11. 

at liuiupti n Com r, 'loss one, t i 
m lor Examinations in India 


SELLS receives primfcc 
Idopnre tin’ii ioi the l*oidle schools ut home, 


MAVfDHK imoTIIKIIS, I.ATK, s. M. OI, Alt tv K dr Oo.* 

-IX EstaldlHind’J7\e ii-- Mi\ an Mi ei, Niiiila, .Muiiee.niil IVsliawur, <'tvil uml 
AI ilitarv TiulotN, Uutfitti is, Di.ipei ., Wine and i>pni| Aleieliauta, Ililpoi lei s ul’ 
jitesiivcd piovi^toiis iiml Oilman's StoieH. 


l.[OW It AH STEAM SAW M11,I.S._ Thu undemgnud 

XX having envied exteilMU.* S!i tun Saw AlilN, with v'( rtieal and eireulai »aw», 
it I*, urepaivu to exeeute e\ei» di'M-i lptum nl WimilAiuk on a laigobcule. Rates 
can he ohlamed at oui llow i.ill Don AY ink*, oi at liu- uiileea, Hastiugs Stm>t 

HURX & Oil., 

Calcutta, Jiitni.ii j is7o. Inm Poundc s and Alechanical Engineeiti. 

LI OVVliAll IKON \\ r OKKS.—WliUUtJllT IKON 

XX HR LIMjKS, Roots, lnigntion, uml Pumjiim^ appliani o, Cotton, Jute, aiul 
Oil 1'K.sses, l'ug Aliiis, (tin latest Ahi.i I’alu i n.j Jim. Max, ami Coi|<m Aldl 
Dealing and Mulling; Almlunuj Ioi ('olliei ies, Lmligo Coneems, and Milk 
Eilalui'es, linil Sli* tiueis, and friges, rdup-.’ < ’.(|e.l mi-, and Windliissea, Poilable, 
Statiuuai \. anil .Mamie Fngnu lJidiioln- I'lcs IDgli and Lmv-pivjsmue 
Huilei s, 'i'aliks, < • .slieldei Railwm, M in He”, and Conti n tons' l’iant ; 'Til i’ll- 
Tal'le-., Cio -ing-, and imjmanl joimrd J,i\(is im fwiules, Rmul RidlciH 
< 'i a lies, \V iiieht s. Ti .i\ i i ^e) s, L Ve , A I., jiiinn i'u l um it $ 

Having a Yi-M extern i\e I' mmli\, (Jk nmlei si-jn.-d ,u<. in a posit ion to exceed o 
uidei's fur all kind - ut Castings \uili gn .u ..'espnn Ji 

Head Ofliu>, ;, Ji istm;rs Sticit, < ao .u 11UKN 9t Co. 

The Ravages of Wnite Ants. 

A KE jiicMutml l»y Un* lYcscrv.ilive Composi- 

_ tiou )i*tcidcdby Maim- 1 orhe-. i \ . I \i i u’.ive 1 n-mu-r, D P \V. 

> imu against \\ lute .\nl,s, 


tmu patented hy 
Tills is the only d.i v t a it p 
ll also ai rt sts itei ,iy m v, uml w m lin.'ili i slu 11< . •. 

Tlie dry lii'Hcdicii' , p.u la d in I m- ,i< ,il u mu; 
the midei signed , tins i|ii,.iitil}, mi\i d i nil a 
paint soldi hmiI to pi mu 1, iu) upel In i il 0 i I 1" 11 . 

Hastings tin ( 


l’i. 

■ Ih' ' .u li, emi Is* 11 Idninod from 
dm pinp.'l I mil ut oil, willlunti -i 
"■ 1* ' Lin, l:,. .. 

i' 1 'le A rents, 

IH R i & Co . 


THE <’AI AM IT A All’SKMVL l'..i I’ AIJLI Si l.M K XT. 
12 , <;ovKR\ >11:x r i’L \< jj. 

* in a!'/’• 'tN i 'u.N r, 

'L VTK HDIiMNYOUXU A to. A, J). LnI I. 

Indian Pmnoiortoj. 

d. 


VhHiiiii) Nfc Sons ik w ( idia c 7 < »i J.n. n i 1 'i 
New l otlagc < 11 :tcd, w itli Inn e I him h . m J 
New N mi (iMH'l, i!iI In dil t ii di ■ l » till i ■, ilift i 
'iii i,\i n M'm iaiiii up din h. s,,j , tll S*mi 

Si mi Hi and 7 (ht.iu . w ith lime I I u-• *i, - in 
Itoudoir tiiaud 7 ( a lave> llm c I m mis I In c 


i msnie, 11 in i it*', in 
lid ili hie. 


I h 


; 11111 r 

S yin pat untie luo forte: 

OliNipiimeiit o| I i ' alum eN]»- i te l vi i > ' tin 11\ 
mi ids me made i’\piv--dy im* India,aad aiII e. m I u j < 
pi lie i hiirgcd im sniulin Iie<li umeiils m C%d* ult.i. 

Sheet I>IuHie, 


.im my. 'I hesi* Insfrii- 
i cent iiclnwr tlie usual 
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) Horn bay, Haruda, mid ) j 
i Central India ) 

I Ditto ditto_ 

I Ditto dittu..,, 

; East Indian . 

1 Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Eastern Hangul. 

I <treat Indian Peninsula 
l Ditto ditto.... 

I Ditto. 

j Great Southern of Indie 

! DltLO . 

! Madras . 

! Ditto ... 

I Ditto .. 

j (hide fit Rohllkimd (Lin) 

! Sclmle (Indus Flotilla) 

| Ditto . 
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^ GOLD AND SILVER. Per Ounce. 

Foreign Gold in Ihirs .T‘l 17 ji. Oi/. 

Silver in ilars (Standard). fi*. oj./. 

j Mexican Dullard..... 

THE EXCHANGES. 

Banks Di-awing rates on Calcutta. . Li. 10$ & 

Madras. I s - 

\ Ditto on Bombay.. ...h. U>\J. 


Among I he picscnt < \tcnsl w slix K ut (lie :ihu\e In m w ill he Imind thif best uindcrn, 
Iis well us the IIIIIXL ndiaiied < l.t ,m.al prudu li«-ns ( ,J HujIh .i .M.ulus Coiistltm ills 
mo le.spetLUllly nilol med I li.H ter iuiitutUnU l di pa> nn-d . lliu poh'i'liei s mail,id 
pi Ut’ will be Uul ged till si Hi.le pieti ■>, ami |ni<\eiy p.ei e , Jilll < ll.ised, ll sOV VII I ll 

one of eiiunl \aiii j will I. - added L j the uWuh-'nl addd iniul tJiaige. 

C. (ioi LD. 

C.llflltla, x\pi|| I’’70, l’ropl ie[<>■'• 

DURBAR TENTS & CAMP EQUIPAGE 

o f io \ i; n \ d i: s c it i r r i u *\, 

TmaLf 'J’o ui;ui:i: at i iii*; 

FUTflillliUJlir ORPHAN A.S$LUM TFNT MANUFACTUUINCJ 
COMPANY, UM1TKL). OF FXcKLLFXT CU'J', liKsT 
MATFHIAJ.S i'Kot 'I' i AliLl- AM) II \ N DUOM K 
W OJiK.M AJVJSil IP. 

FSTAHLLSllFI) IN IVcL 
INCORroHATKD AND UEli IrfITMiKO IN JSfirt. 

FRIZJO and MKDAL Ly N. W. PliOV I Nt'KV i;\ r l 11 IHTlUN licl.t ut 
AOKA, uiirujR I FIJIa’AKY, i L , ;7. 

FfltS'I' Plif'ZK AND MFDAL JiY UltOAC’ll KXIUlilJ’H)N IN I'.oM- 
L!AY, HELD JHilONO OFFhAIMFIt iM'i, WI TH 
CKliTJ FICATF-i OF .MMKIT. 

Printetl ITioe Lists will Lu l'urwai'd'-il on applmitp-n L» 

- Miftbus. PI liv'd M A SI II dr. Oo., 

Mil nil'll,}!/ Dfiyuh.i'i, 
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“VTOTICE.—‘Military cM*£Vivi\ Officers of all stations are 

Xl Informed that Durbar Te(J» nwl Tamp equipage of ever/ description nre 
made to urdci l>y the Fiittchgurh Ten- Mumiriu-tuGng ’onipniiy, admitted to be 
of e.xcellont material-, hesteui, and hfuidnomc vs oiluiiunshlji. Pimttd lint* will be 
forwarded on npplu.itl»»n 

MOULA BUX & Co. 

Futtehguih, August l87n. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

THROUGH BOOKING WITH EAST INDIAN, HtTNDE, PUNJAB AND 
DELHI, AND OUBK AND RulHLGUM) RAILWAYS. 

On ni.il after 1st Heptcinlier WO 1’ \ SS K\'<«E R8 will bo booked through 
between the principal pinefs on (I u (!. I. 1* mid tli • Mu no RuiIvvhvh 

GOODS and PARCELS THVI’FB'ol nil kinds «i!l nUo IibivMmmI nt nil 
Goods SLidi'llirt out 111) (! I l’ Railway I'm* liaiHiniHMuti, \ in Jnblmlpoio, to ntiy 
Goods Station on rithei *.f the ii'miu- R.ulvs:<\ ri mid \ ifo \itmi, .ind l onMgn- 
mentH of Gt ods of two Tuna or inoie in w nrbt will l»c sent tlirouifH to their 
clestlnnti'ii in t’ e m which they are originally tended to all those 

place* on cither lino wln'u- Lh-ie in thtoti^li Itmhvny coiuuinmaitiOn. 

Tho FARES mid KITES or tli - * respective ConqnmuK will be ADDED to¬ 
gether to rimke up tbe lluuiig '11 cli.ugos, but no nddiLioii will be tnudu for 
Terminals at the v.iu jii-i Junction stall ni' upon (Dmb ruvoicud through 

Tlio Cliinaifl<*iition» of tho homtiiI iIc-«cm[ itmr.s of Hoods when invoiced Lhioiigh 
is the niiiiio on nil tin’ Hail wav-* nuitvincd, except Hint. tlie undem eniioiicil 
Goods will bo dunged upon the <1 l I* Jl ulw.iy at the class rales named 
below wla'ii co: .signed to or IV in 'lotion , on either of tin ah a i-mentioned 
ltailwnyM, viz 

China Ware, Cotton with Silk (Piece i.loodd), Djitpery, Embroidery, Glass¬ 
ware, Globes, Millinery, Opium, BHk~Fumth (-lass. 

Boots, liroad Cloth, Calico, Carnages fnised). Cotton Piece Goods, Crape, 
Garlic, llo.-iory, Linen, Twistw not pulsed, Winring Apparel, Wo .llcna—Third 
Class. 

Cork*, Eavthwaro (foreign made), Fish (dry), HuIoh f loose), .laglcc, Lenses of 
nil Mmls, Sugar (not candied;, WeotuMcs (pei i-huMe)—Uu-t Class 

Cotton and Wool, Engines nn<l Tcndci- on Wheel', Grass, llnv, Kubec 
(fodder), lnuimio, Ilcods and Hughes -- Spiedd Kates. 

Fish Fresh, «h parcels by Ihi—engef Tiain only. 


O N SALE, in prime onlor and condition, at tlie Go^wna 

of tbe umlcrsigucil, 

SPA UK LING NONPAREIL, la one doz. cases.Hs. !S|$er doz. 

Do. MOSELLE, do. . * 

Do. HOCK, do. 

HLTDESHEIM do. . 20 

CLARET—CiiiTKAi Pom kt Cankt (IS'jj)ln 3 do/, esus.. Mi 

f HERHY-Fine-.t Pule No. 1 do. 24 

Do. do 2 do. . 23 

STOUT—Or in\»s'k Dibtin, lu cases of 4 doz. Qts. 4*8 

Do. do. do. 0 „ I'ttt. 3 

Do. Mnenf n’s (Pelican Brand) do. (I „ .. 3 nl/nd 

ALE—Ras-j's Pam , (ini! and 7 doz. cases (Pints). 3-7 * sno 

1 ,' The Stoat and Ale bottled by E. Johnson A C and by MA 1 hou 
Al><>, 

PA 1 NTS and RAW and RJILE!) LINSEED OIL, a'l of tho Lost dose, 

Forbes’s Stieet, Bombay. 27itli August 

GRINDLA.Y, GROOM & C6-, BOMBAY. 

P ASSAGES TO SUEZ and EURO EE eng.iged, and Brg- 

gago received and shipped. 

Pay and Fund Allowances realized. 

Circular Notes and Sovereigns supplied. 

Bills Guaxted on Messrs. Grindlay and Co,, L.union, nt the exchange of the (Uy. 
BillsD nwvx on Messrs. i.’oidtsJb Co., L'mkI yu, for sums of .t'lOhaml upwards, at 
three (luys to sis months niter sight. 

Amiown* Duvr is on C-tU aim mid Madras on demand, and GuvMiwrrNr Cckhemct 
Noi i,- nt any fin. !e of puvmciR icedvcd at par. 

(.‘ORRI'Bl’ONDRNTJ. 

Gn\ I! ly and L\>„ Calcutta. Grindlav and Co , London. 


ADDIS’S PATENT CAHT AND WHEEL. 


TliOBO arrangements will be m face until f.u ther jtotic'. 

All information can bo ubt mied fi oin tltl¥|i ah ihlgned 

HENRY, CONDELI, 
General Trullh; M.mucer. 

Bombay, 20 th Align bt 1870. 

THE BOMBAY TRADING AND BANIKNG ASSOC! ATION, 
LIMITED, ([n Lkh idation.) 

A T ft GENERAL MEETING of tlio Rgistercil ShaivhoMors 

of the 111 nub iy Ti.ollng and 1> nikhn'’ A -"Ciittoii, Limited, in Liquid.l 
tloll.heM.lt tlie i.fYn'c of 11, t ■ \ n i ,* i> ill, v “‘ -L \ l* t • • 11 i itnildliigs, 1 'a i sec 

Bli/„ui' Mod, L.it, nii -nn K.sJi,VY, He’ 1 t d iy "t -ept. i..b (1 lost ,nt, at i 
ohlock in tin Lit.*lie. ni, hi ,h m l,..Mi i - and ti i enmpius a ^..lnitois 1, in^- p u . 
Kent, tlm I .a low ha' i« M'lut inn - wcie ].. i ■ d 

“ That Dmsli lu M ill... I,ji i , |.' ..pin i, in 1 ih" tie i h ni 

“ That tin. lb pi.lt .. I I he I iqmd L'.m. .n.l Hi" I' Hi it M it. meat of An on Ms of 
the wimling up, n ut. uptojiq \iigo 4 1^70. n a.' " id, be i MpGd ilnl p»,t,SM il " 

“ Tbid the - as], l.il.ime- i; i.fi'i i. b. aid V- b. u».\ pi,-. nU.l fl , tlie 

Matiager, M i. t>'i jl . l\ii-.toiu]ee M.«d\, l"i bn % duabk *-i (ii e, t<i IUc* A’-n 
elation in the eiuiibiLt ol IK ilKm 

“ That tin nlT.m M the Pomli, 'lielnii and I! oik •< Lit ion. Limited, 

are fairly and tulle u oimd up" 

That all Hooks, V<>io lu i , u,.t I’apei - In 'outing tin- It' mb iv Ti a. Un«; and 
Ranking Association, l.imib.l In . j. j. .. i t > ■ l uitb 'b u i •. Heim, lleit- 
l.uid and IVili-. lie i • >i■ 11 > ms - o!u il"i ., l.ni th i the\ b. uoti. p.-usibie lor any 
loan or damage t lies oils m-I . m u ’ i ih inlli-n ‘ ' i -1 

“That the best Him ..I the ti m • "I |« i , ne dm b> the l.iipiidaloi". .'ilnl 

tludr Man ipi i, .Mi i • .\s i p . lin.l >. -jri Mo.'v t*.i Hi. ibl. and N.ilis* n bu \ 

inaliiiei in w 1 1 leh t he I .api 1 .1 it i.• [i i h. \ , m 1 1 i"H 1 1 i - 1 " 1 n ' 'uuplet e,| '• 

Tlwit t lie Im-sJ lieu.I. ni [he iSh ii. 1 oUl i h 'i.c u' ■ l ' Ho I'.mipa:^ ’, s..|u-toi s, 
for then \ illuable us ,),t„,Hce and .d e .dsuon nlo. I t' Hio A-^f l.itmu m tlie 
conduct (fits all m . " 

*• Thai the besi 1 1iaii’ lV of 11 1 " till < tin ■ tie • i\a i to tins t hainnun Ibr his nbl.j 
Condui t in Llie chan ’ 

I)I S.'s|f \W M AM)< ’K,lK E, 

Chau 11 util. 

Bombas, Bid l-i'plembci lh70. 


NOW DEVDY 

THE HANDY-300K 

t»F Tin: 


w A R. 


Huntf t < t'nm diml' f<> th•• im j> »'!•(,it erf,)/; /in//' 

/>t(trc t>ii t}‘>' ( '>i,iti urnt^ 

WITH \ -G\F.I.K’l’oN M VP. 


\M> 

ASKETiTr OF TlfE “ MITILYILLMIISK- IN RJIJ, 
N\ (HIKING OUDKU. 


n 

fihNTIJM S ■ 


1. —Dcclnrtdion of War— Ficncli ''.Ii- 

i m Lis’ i V 

2. — Kccept»»u ol the Min-ncis nt. Hi 

Cloud—Vdili b\ the I Impel or 1 

3. —Tim op.”i ig of the I*i iism„h Piir- 

lin mi'iit 

•I.—The Kn -CS: eoeh. 

f*.—Engl m I 1 ' Ni'iitrulil.s 

fl —The Fis lien and lh u .s.si m A i lines 

7. — 1 The French and Prnssiun Nilmcs, 

8. —T’lie French C >'rnii;i.,de\ s. 


TIIU’E 


-Tho Pui'.^anCiHuiunmlcr’ 1 

In -Mntoi ini Resource* cl’the Comba¬ 
tants. 

11 —The Needle Guu. 

12.—The l'hnsst>pnt Gun. 

11 - -Th ) “ Mitrailleuise ” 

II.—Win Expenditure. 

LI.—Bin f di scriptluii of the vni'ioiiH 
loe ititu-s mentioned dining tho 
Wm. 

bk—TMegiaphie 1' T.torv of the AVur 
up to ilate. 

E RUPEE. 


Do,stage paiil, Rs. 1-4. 

MESSRS. WYMAN St Co , PUBLISHERS, IIARE STREET. 

CALCUTTA. 


Tinas Wheels ure eoast i m toil to suit tin* purposes of railway carriages, lorrie*, 
carts, waggons, and every other Ucsmptlon ot \etmles. 

Tue wheels are loiiiied’ ot open segments of iron or steel, which, when bolted 
t» gel her, torm u Hkelfton-w lael, to the pniidiory ot which the ordinary w'oodcn 
Ii ! I on Is li.xed, with liuit^ going througli tin: tyre, I ho tyrts nlsn being in aeginents 
Tlie advantages coer the old st\Ieot wheel me that they Ju-.t longer, inn easier, 
imdaic iia.ittia ted by temperatme id (lnu.it j, olnialiiig the slirhiking which oceuis 
to tyits uinl spokes in the ease ol ordinalv wheels 
Tin segmentary tyus i.»ui aDo be renewed by any ordinary w oik man or eait-dii\er. 

F. Ivl.INGLLIlOKFKK, 

bole Agent tor the above, 

t.mnu rm '/’.t/VA’.i. 


ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

The U'Danlaga of Adilis’s rormaueiit Way in addillon t.» its cheapness and 
durability . cuii'dxts in its being a loitgitudimil : lecpi i lioud , it euniblnes the offlee uf 
'le t |.er and ll-li-plat ■, and tlm, emude.s eliau i, ..akes and tionails to be (lla]icnscd 
svitti. 'I ho parts bene'leiver, ill La >i s <n shqmiunt t i toreign omntiiea, is ot greaL 
unpin tan* e in suMiigot I’niglit, us well as lor taellily ol ibne j». (dung ol carnage 
mei long land diduuies. 

IL has ulsugient inh.uiluge in simplmty ot l.i\mg, and ihcipness in lnainteiiuiicc 
1 he stall needed tin this pm |»nsu may tic luuiLul, nil I an *pe,ial m pievion.s knowledge 
i.iiquiied 

1 m plans, specitkations, price lists, and nil oilur inim mat mil, apply rotlieuu- 
deisti.ncd. J l\ LI NH I LH(JbiLit, 

bole Agent tor the above. 

T<ntiM In ii II mh - VAXX i 


ROHNEE TEA AND COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

Pro*})-‘din, 

Th, Jdtati -The land extends from near Cm i,Uuun;i to Kttfiinif, all along the East 
side of the Darjeeling and Sidigorec ruad, and m.i\ hi* ■-aid to be th, tn^st -.ml m thr 
-well suited to tlie gmw tli of Tea, Cullee, Cotton, Ti.b.vcoo, (linger, (.‘nstor Oil, 
,Ve in* area'll the Estate is 1,777 j in ics, and Liiu IciiHelodd Jias cost the iiiider.signed 
its J sr-(’Iusive ol Btiimiis, cmwyuucing,\e. A small annual rent lius to lie 
paid to Gmcrnmi'iil 

Sixty acies are in tei,planted p by 2' so as not Lo lose alLovother the cold season 
0 f lHi'j-70, 

To tv xiorkc 1 '■» apnntfc Company ~Tlio umlcisigned proposes to associate with 
hiuisch scve al pirtuois und to ntili/e Llic Jimd by giudui’l/ pu'ting five liuiidrcd 
acres ot thaven pick ol tlie noil under tea, resurMiig the icui.c (doi tor cotton und 
timber, unless tlio Association would piv'ci selling portion a' a profit. 

it isft\cry line lay ot land and is quite woitli 17 Us. per acre, on an average. 

J/u/m'/./n.w'--Payments id'calls tu l>e male aailerly or monthly to Lloyd's Bank, 
Darjeeling ; Mr Lloyd to be Agent, eh u'gin ' sixty Rupees monthly for his time,’ 
trouble and responsibility. The garden to be m eiuugc ol an expenoaced mauager 
wlio would liave ro bold at least one mum **11010 In it. 

J’a/i/ <>f h‘a t ti" f iitimnif of o'lthnj and profit. — l mm sure data already obtained 
I’l 0111 similar or Nome wbat lul enoi soil 111 the neighbourhood, the yield of tcu limy bo 
taken at i! md. per a.ro the 2nd year, 3rd y ear 2.J aids., 4tli year 4 mds , Cth year and 
after winds nt least .» mds pci acre. During tho cold weathci of 18HD-7U only (JO ueros 
woic planted out, in the following season 240 acres, and the year after that 20) acres 
or ax much as the funds economically used, will admit of The land would have to bo 
pant tor during the 1st your by quarterly Instalments, with interest at six per rent. 
lH<r annum, on the unpaid quarterly balances. The pricj ol the tea has been taken at 
the moderate figure of .Vi R*. P?.' man ad, but ordinary h rat has hitherto sold nt an 
average of 14 annas per lb. 

It is now proposed, as being tho most practicable arrangement, that thcnJi >0 10 
one unnu shares and that any one may take one, or more of tho*o anna share. Atid 
p«v Its. 2t>) per anna share monthly, or if ho prefers it Us. 0'K> quarterly, in ad') wcu 
and that tlie most lie made of this money. 1 

The piojcct is not intended for largo capitalists but lor Llm savings of poorciOmon 
with salaries. Mr. Lloyd is prepared if necessary to take 4 of the shares. 

lie Is already I 11 b similar associations in tho tend and ho started tills last one to 
utilise this hue block of wade land. The teral gardens aro all doing remari-bly 
well. If present circumstances continue, and there In no reason to anticipate ,iv 
change whatever, thin garden will pay 40 per cent, per aumim. V 

Amount of calls to bo paid in Darjeeling free from loss by exchange, so that u the 
shareholdura nmy lie on equal terms. Cheqnes on any Indian or English Ban or 
good house of biislnoss, will be found the best ordinary means oi remittance. L 

Thera neod ba no fear of this Company being uny tiling but a success; nde the Com¬ 
missioners last report on our young feral gardens, Northern Bengal. / 

WILLIAM LUjarf). 

DaUcoUng, 1st August 187*'. 
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IESSR8. SHAIKH KASIM & CO., 

TENT MAKERS. 

t'CTTEUUVKIl. 

r c»ecoivod a certificate from H. M; Mackenzie, Esq., 

CuuiQ^Hiti'y of Ordnance, Futtehgurh, on tho 11th XovoiuIkm 1MI“ 
itfully l*lg to inTorm tin public, that they make tents of o\ery d/e uni 
.on t9 - ordur, of host materials, lmmlMuino shape, and good workman 
very roasoimblo pi icuh, i i NUi>jM)rt of which they have obtained a highly 
icndatory {^timoiiial from the ubovu gentleman. 

bog also to announce that thoy have a large stock of tent mnteri ds ul 
hwid tt* execute all orders promptly and with much cute and .itt.-nti- n. 
" ' ts will ho supplied in lluu of leather ones in eve>y tent, :d->. \i_nrili 
made in under fly of large tents. 

_ _ [Throughout, and i fuel verandah-, i'uni|iliU' 

s, purdahs, gunny-bags, pegs mid mallets, us i..U.»\\s 

No. 1. StHPPbj IS feet .Its Ml 

a, as do. by r« do. .... in » 

M 3, 2 4 d<». by 1 1 do .. c._». 

TJ,_Single-poled fonts of 4 cloths tlirougliont and 4 feet verandahs, o.mpleic .e* 

^ahovo, viz 

No. -I, 20 feet square 

A 18 * 1 

„ I" 

•v* 7 - n 

m.-Hiir tents, double fly and single kanatsof lcloths, complete a 

No. 


do 

do. 

do. 


1N 


e. \ 1/ 


8, 

1 i feet square, with 

2 Htubuns, 3 c 

-’■iths, G,‘ feet high, . 

.. Uh. 270 

9, 

12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

. > >r t 

10, 

10 

do. 

d<(. 

do. 

. .. 190 

11, 

8 

do 

do. 

do . 

.. 170 


the if u mu 
cloths I In uiiglioi 


being 


Its 


IV. —Swiss Cottage tents, dim bio fly md circular suit 
iloscd by fl loot kanats to fu.m a dressing room of 4 
plcte as id>ove, viz 

-■No. 12, 14 feet wpiaie,. 

13, 12 do. . 

* „ 14, 10 do. js., 

V. —Swiss Cottage tents, double fly and circular verandah, and 3 bet Haitians, ibe 
near one being closed by4 feet kanats to form a bath loom, 1 cloths thi.-iqhuut 
as above, viz — 

No. 1.5, 14 feet square.IK 200 

„ 111, 13 do. .2 

,, 17, Id do. ,, 200 

„ 10, 8 do. 175 

VI. —Hon ties or 1 cloths, in fly and 1 cloths, in C feet kanats, complete as abuve, 
viz .— 

No 10, 1(1 foot by 11 feet.lb . 225 

„ 20, 14 do by J2 do. . 2<i(> 

„ 21, 12 do. by squire.’ ... isn 

VII. —Sleeping ]>als for gentlemen, of l cloths, including {■hint/., in el with t fed, 
kanats, wooden poles, omplcU- us abo\o, viz : — 

No. 22, 12 lOet square,.IN 1(d) 

- „ 23, P> do 90 

„ 24, S do. . „ 8„ 

VIII. —Hoc holm tents of 4 cloths m fly and kaunts, complete with duvree.&c. .— 

No. 25, 12 leot square,. . ..Its 110 

„ 20, 10 do. .,, 125 

„ 27, 8 do. J10 


IX.—Stiiliueuuiiljs of -I cloths 
hanging fioni above, of 
abo\e, viz : — 


in lly and kann s, 7 feet lugli, witli > loot cm tuoiH, 
:< clotlis, complete witli 8 wooden pole-, ns 


No. 

‘28, 

2t 

leet, 

square, ., 



.. 1 

1 


29, 

18 


do. 



,. .. ,, 

!2 ‘ 

,, 

30, 

Id 


do. 

... 

. 


29" 

X.- 

■Sepoy 

puls 

ol J eloLlns, 

wd.li bamboo poles 



No. 

31, 

10 

feu t 

b\ 15 reel, 



IN. 

Go 

» 

32, 

14 

do. 

Ijv 12 tlo 

t-ervan Is’ 

l)!ll» (lo. 

• • . 0 „ 


33, 

13 

do. 

by 10 ’do. 

do. 

do. 

... ... ,, 

15 

M 

3J, 

Id 

do. 

by S do. 

do. 

do. 

.^ 

f 1,1 






NKCKSfUHT T^.8T^. 



No. 

35. 

r, 

feet 

square, ... 


, 

.. Jis. 

■io 

!» 

3d, 

4 

fjet 

square, .. 



. 

27 


XI.—Swiss Cottage tents for hills, double fly and circular mu bum* of V feet, 
the roar one being closed bv 4i feut kanats to form a bath-room, and two bath¬ 
rooms will be two sides, tlin upper fly d cloths, under lly 2 cloths, complete 
with wooden poles, aa abuse, viz:— 

No. 37, 13 fe«t npiaie. ..11s. 25o 

t , 38, JO do. .. 2H> 

„ 39, H do. .,, is;, 

XTI —Mess tents, three-poled, of 1 cloths throughout nml 1 f L et toruiuluhs, 
complete, with glass shades with 4 branches with a brass clasp and two 
punkhns, complete iim ubo\e, viz. ;— \ 

No. 40, 40 feet by 20 feet, . jn l/,oo 

„ 41, 32 dn. by HI do. of two-poled do. do. with one piuiklui.. ,, 1,2.50 
., 42, Hath-room, 0 feot square, with top for single-poled tout, 

Without diinies . , 3 ,s 

„ 43, Zanana kanat, 3 cloths, 7 foot high, 72 foot lo g, in two 

pieces. 7 j 

•> 44, Shntrinjee of best materials, por nquaro yard, (14; fourteen 

annas . 

Trims.—Two-thirds tho price of tho tent in advaiic”, the remainder on 
Aiivery. Risk and cost of transport tu lie borne by purchasers, as also a-.y 
■hurges for discounting the.r cheques and hoondies No orders wi 1 meet 
frith prompt intention without a remittance mentioned as nhove. 


Apply to 

Memuis. SHAIKH KASIM &. CV., 
Tent ^fakers, B'uttebginli. 


Hulloicay's p,U< —To Nervous Sufferers.—Nervousness, so called, lias l»eon said to 
verlie from foul blond or a guilty conscience. When the first is the origin, the afliict- 
l»d may he cheered by the knowledge that a course of Hollow ay’s Pills will 
Vdlssipate both cause and effect Many nervous Invalids of long duration have afford¬ 
ed the most remarkable recoveries under these purifying Fills, which ha>e assuaged 
i of the severest character, and steadily restored the afflicted to comfort, 
i, end health, after change of cllmato and every other weans had signally 
Holloway’s Pills renew the lost appetite, and regulate digestion, without per- 
f those feelings of fulness, flatulency, distension, faintness, and palpitation 
—l to threaten instant death to the timid and enfeebled. 


»nN|NIK IAJ 

■ ed the niosi 
AiMngs < 
Xnfldcnce, 

^^Kngtha 
^^Blch seem 


ONdftll 


Waterproof toothing 

A’.t' Gothu't rv« 

F. HARLEY A Uo. 

Waterproof Military Ground SheetBf 

Rl.U FLAT ION 8 1/IT. 

F. HARLEY A Co. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins 

<)F situs JAir.l I S IX STOCK. 

K. HARLEY A Co. 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins, 

P llKPARi:!) v BhfcULlSIT CANVAS ONLY ; guaranteed 

Free from Adhc><iu^-u T : ^SBBjjGli or Usiii ; lliiMlml expressly for use In hot 
climates; nu Tmred nui u\ir computation, which la perfectly pliable 
and free of all spout .me nisiy cuinbusMblo niuilvr. Our luipauliui with ordinary 
usage will lust l or wars The Arsenal fort Wilhu n, Ims tested mid found them all 
tliut wc desvi die, ami in addition lb not H,aiiist Damp and while Ants, 

Assorted sizes .ilwu\ s lu htut k. 

All Tarpuiillus main-, by us tin- briunlul. 

V 1 IAUU.V & Co., Makers, Calcutta. 

F. HAELBY du Co f , 

OIL, COLOR, SOAR, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 

IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, CAN¬ 
VAS, Ac., &c. f 

10.1, I.o\! H I '0)\ (tpjnwitf tht ohl SutfiJi'.'*' 1/ont’i Ctlft’Hlfti. 
RAILROAD AND GTEAM NAVIGATION STORES. 

A rev bi;,l List of Tents, a it li their ml need prici"., made by 

Messrs. MOULA 13UKSI1 & Co., 

TENT MAKERS, 

rrTTEHGnur, 

W HO lvt'i'ived Hit* following coi-tiliciitcs, oim from R.O. 

Oldfield, l.'sq , CcilliTtin, Faruu-k.iii.nl, oil the 29th Octol,erl'«i3 l ami anotlicr 
an follmva 

Messrs. M<»i i \ in s-iii <’•» , 

F/tffi h im ft. • 

T Imve nun li jilo.i -ni'o in sliding tli.-il the lent you ininle far mu Inis given batlsfilC- 
tioii us regai ds niitieimis, tent and w orkm uis|ii|j. 

J. KIN, Surgeon. 

37tli Ueghnent. 

hhalijcliaiipuui, 1st 1-Vhruiuy 187*) 

lluM'tlic lmnoi to info nil tlie p ilnn- in pi-nei.il, tli.it in tle-ir in iinfnrtoi’y Min 
livst mute mil* are supplied, and In.i., roll n u-e siqqditd in ben ni leather onus. 
Vcillilatnis v\ ill tie imidc In lai ge lenfs. 

1 — Ih'iible )»nled fi-ntsol 1 (l'-Llis t 'n oiieliont. aud 1 feet vei .milalis, e(»iU]detc 
w it li curjiets, i hiCks, pm lulls, ginm ? li i p.-;and m ,11. t s ,n lollow-s 
Nl). J. -3) Icel, l,y H |,-a .It- S()| 

2.—2s do. |ty 1 1 , ,|o . , ,, i,q i | 

1 < I H 'h Mi * i j'i t il,, in I I f ■ i v 


11 — Sbig}i>ip.ile I I t-ni 

above — 

No 4.- JO left Mifflaii 
„ .5.— is do 

„ U - do 


■ Us. (I I > No 
. 51 » 

. .. i;> 


! -Jl te -t lh II (lo . .Its. 0.»l) 

1 iln, e implem as 

.. Its. 42*1 
. „ :i‘io 


ll 

JJ 


i-iuurc 

do 


III. -M ill-tents, double lly mid single J. m.ii of | (lo*li.. witli 2 on triggers of 3 cloths, 
umiph-fe iih above ■ — 

No. 11 (CLtsquiue .. .It.. J7o I N*» 11 —10 lud. siMi.ii’ij .. ..Its. 2>k) 

„ VL-12 do.j; ( I 

IV —Sw iss Cottage t*-ni t ol t clotlis ill. oughoiit, donlde llv and cln-ular aulhnns 
the reur one being elos -d by il leot k nwl to ionn .» du-ssi.ng-iuoni, coippk'te as 
above - * 

No. 1‘2.—II feet stpiiue . ..It, :H() No 13 -12 feel square .. ..Its 34*1 

V.- Swiss (’ott.n;c tents of I i lotlis tin 'Hit-limit, double lh and circular \ crandali 
and ) fwt sailuns, tlie leaf one 1 m mg i lo c-d tiy J icel kiiuaL tot turn a balliing-rooia, 
onqdotc us abo\e 


No. It. -11 leet squiiie .. 

„ 15.—12 .. 

.IN. 2'n 1 No. K» - 
- „ 210 | 

-10 |.-<-t square .. 

..IN 

2'M 

N I. Koutiesot l cloth', hi lh 

.11 1 I'l ktlU.lt, C'llliple 

L-* fsa’j)\-e - 



No. 17. —1(J leet by 14 leet 
,, 18. -II do. by 12 *lo 

.11-. -22 5 1 No 19 
,. ,, too I 

- 12 feet square .. 

. .Us. 

19.i 

VII — Ileehob.i P-nfs of t clot !m H\ :v) 1 k.i-i.il s, i-.cn; 
N«)- 21). -12 feel square .. . IN. 15) ( No ‘21 

ilcli* us above • - 

1 ' feet S |llu (■ . . 

..Its. 

llo 

\ r lII —Shiiueanahs of 1 dotln 

in lh aid k mat, 7 

Ii’-'t In;-li. with 5 fee 

t curtains 


elinr./ and i feel kun.-it. 


from above, of :t clotlis, and eight w loden po'es, complete .is ub ivo 
No. 22—24 leet square . ..It-.. |(M I No 2t. hi fet-L squat 

„ 2-J. — 1H do.!J0 I 

IX.—Slceping-pals lor gcnrleni n of I ilotli *, ine! olln • 
wooden pole-, complete as uboi e • — 

No. 25.-12 feet sqn.tra .. ..Its. 110 I No- 27 1*» leet bi 8 fi . . ..Its. yo 

„ 20. -10 do to *.. . !(*) | 

\ b-poy pals o( .‘I ( lotlis, witli Immhoo poles - : 

No. 2S.—1<» teekhv 1.5 leet Us- (JO 

„ 29—14 do bv 12 do. sonants’ puls . ,, t*f 

,, 30 —12 feet liy 10 do seP lilts’ pills . „ l.'i 

Xh— SlHCollaneoiis. 

No. 31 Necessary tents 5 leet «f|mm*. IN. :n 

„ 32—Ditto do 1 d" .. . .,27 

„ JPl-lSatblng room, U do with lop for single-poled 

tents, without flurries .. .. .. .. .. ,, 38 

„ 31 -Snihans Inr 12 feet hill tents . .. .. ,. ,, IS 

„ 3(5—ShutrimlcC ix-r jard ICs. 1 

,, SO -Mess-tents ot three poh-n complete, with glass shade, 

brass clasp,pnnkliu \i .of lelollis rlirougliout, 4o feet 

* by 20 feet . „ 1,50.) 

Tcrmh.-T wo-thirds ot the prices must accompany ‘tin; order to meet prompt 
attention, the remainder ou delivery Kiiks and any discount charged in cashing 
the cheques, &c-, to be Jovieil on piirtb/|Sor‘<, All orders will be executod without the 
least delay. 

* Apply to MOl’LA BL’KSII & Co., 

Twt-Mtilrr*, Futtehyuth. 
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FIIOM TIIKCALOf-'fi'A 111]Vi ICW, Al’HIL 1870. 
rrillC ■■ MADRAS JURIST" h.w kvpIuhI its fifth volume,and luu*deeor 

vodly HiLiin .i a Ui go circulation ,n tho snatcr Presidency. It l» published punc¬ 
tually .it tli-' b'T.iini'i,; or 1 each n mth, and ivn'iruwi a wide range of legal iiihje.:ts, 
both Iwliuu and Ungh.vh. Its jiriunlpal value of <- mrscconsists In the reports of Madras 
High Court .lii'lgm ''its, b it nil the more Imp n taat Bengal and Bombay cases are 
iilH'i#iwn # Till- 1 * aili irf via! i «ii • iil#!y a:i ( 1 m^gihII/ written, Arid i'llrnisli the 
yoangcr Ingul pi net itioiu'i s au*l rru li’i'tj v> it'i v alii mle >< of tlie more Import int 

legal toplob mal iMUimjiles, i sju-vl- i m intei e* ting Intelligible language. Hw 
“ Legal Lch<> h um England’ com. tin a ruidiblo «mininary uf the latest events In 
home politics .m l Ughdaiu u, l’y opc dug M-< columns to thu dlsm-odon of legal 
point*- and dilllailtlei, ami unsw nmg in<* 11 .ifjsf 1 ■ m»* ot cot u>pnndonH, the Lditor lias 
supplied a inu sli (• ll <1 .<>/ mfum, l<n which young.Judicial officers arid pleaders ought 
to be, and no cti.ubt arc, duly grand d I »«•- “ Nim t N >tci oi Fugli-h Cases" are 
specially compiled fut tue ./.// >. t, mil ivo t> ! •■•■p tho reader nc munint with the 
deci dons of ili'j s ipi i hr < >u» is 1:1 I m.i.i.iil the circular orter-i and letters of tie 
Mudrus High Court areal i given Wn iv.mM c.dl uttentiun especially to a very uaoful 
and complete 'sol of cnmuial pn* to Ini ms, issued hy tnejii lust year, the 
adoption of wluih will mm: inugi-brni milci is much time ami tiouble. I’hough 
not formally functioned ny iln I;- lgd u 11 I’- uubay lllglij>, \t«. they arc, no doubt, 
equally applicable to i iuse l'r< i.Unu-s . ..fl&liMur’ 

The Jim ? u very muMy g-d up utid py* ’.tpou (»ijini„ *«’« Is so moderate ns to 
bring It within iliu much «»1 < v i>b >dy ml :i\i of (’omlv ,llCM " e arL ‘ HUrw tllut 
It only requites to be kuo.ui m mdet to cm. mm. .» ic ...me success in Bengal that 
it lum ahi.rly ih servu'.ly attained in Minims and J’« nnbitv. 

Ai» I- ,\ I'd. 

M.-ssrs 1 11 a i"c k i;, Vi mv. iNi »> , Bombay. 

„ L’u \i ki- I 1 , SrisK A C >, Cal»_ Alta. 

Mr. C. I nMK'i, l .ster 1’r.ss, .Mien us 

HORMUS-11515 SOUA 11.1 EE. 

(Mule MUccL'ssfir to ciu'si m and Woo Hull,«winch I'irin is now undet Liquidation.) 

Foil nrrriMXu i:\nusn unrsiwrniis .1 vi/ FFiimDir\ ls. 

New and otber Books. 

The Interior of the Earth, h> II. I’ Mulct . Us. 3 o 

l*aul (JoHslett’a C'UifesBlous m Lo\ ■, l.uw , mid tin (. i'll Scivicc, l>j C Lever .. u 1J 

ifeiiiiul and oll.er Tuiuuui s, b> < IMUioum . 4 4 

Flood, Field, and 1’tne-t, hj tl lompi .. 3 I 

(Jilt ol tliuliing, oi Veil's <d Simhim Lde. 0 1J 

IWuton’s Ikiddlc I tool. U 1-2 

Egypt. India, mid the Colmm bv \\ I'. \ , ihLgci.ild . •'» o 

l‘rlmiti\o Man, by I.. I ’>,uu-i . 7 s 

lAemug Auuist uu nt . 1 li* 

Speeclu > Ull lJlli-Hl imH ol I’lll.lic I’u’t \ , by I;. l'"bd>l^ Mils. 1 C 4 

Hand Liu k to tic l\ot«in^i.ol the I H'illsli (!<»u i anient an l Constitution.. n \ > 

i .lit 1 u 111 * within upon I \t i > t lung, new and ild.it m d edition v. J 4 

A Handbook of 1’iat I teal I < It ;i ,1 |di\, .by h. v >. Cnlli, ii”v» tdiiion, J'H) . t 

('lunch >cnii 's (uitli H)U''h \ in .1 at .int! M'dirn ,‘Vf 1 u In dhandsomely 
bound 111 ivoij, veh 11 , ■•nl nimo.tti, 

riiotugl'uphs of the I-mi / Cue d, | <j > j .1 and the Nile, in tlilieren! vanetle-. (»s ill I 

make u h.uidsouej I'm Violet i->i ;'i di ,c.vuig rdoip), eiu ii. 1 jo' 

llollMl S.JEK SOUAIUEE. ’ 

•JO, Meadow hjiect. | 

WYMAN’S rUBLiSIIlNG DEI’ARTMRSTi 

NOW KKADS. j 

The Principles and Practical success of tlio Competition 
syslomi tin Aruuiuunt tur its Udoiuion, ! 

ii'i t'n v-v. Mi m 1 v, r, a , c. s. 


. [Sept. IS, 18?0* 

ENGLISH HOTEL, * 

anttsu piocei ten * 9 'W A 

APOLtO BTRPET. 

^PlIIS Hotel is fitted up and furnished in the most OTguftiMp 

X manner ; ue expense lias been spared to ronder It tire most commodSHPE^ 
comfortable Establishment both for Gcntlemeu and Families tn bo found in SoaP?- ^1 
The Sleeping Apartments and Sitting Rooms are replete with every conysp WJ Ce. 1 
and the strictest regard is paid to cluanllness throughout the premisses. 1 

will lx* found to be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled excellence,we J 
vullnary department is under the Immediate s 1 per vision of tho Proprietor, i,' ' 1 

Tim Wines, Liquors, and Beer are uf the very l*c»t description, supplied fjp the J 
most celebrated houses in the London and Continental Markets The PfoprlejA® 0 n-® 
tldontly recotnimiids this Establishment to the patt onnge of Travellers and 
till of whom may be accommodated with tJio comforts of home at modars^vim^^^ 
The Hotel is plcuiunth .situated, and within Aye minut es o f tho Hallway StalHS*’ 
arid Apollo Bunder. 1 - ' 

Edinburgh Family Hotel, RIVER VIEW, SIMLA 

Xi ricasuutly situated in the most central part of the station, near tho Chun*' k 
and Mall, and within easj distance of the Library, (Tub, and Assembly Roor | 
and entirely nanovetl from the Hazatir. 1 

Tho Proprietor solicits patronage, and begs to assuro those who may ev ' J*. 

uccommouul ion ut this establi‘duuont, that they will Hnd no offort spared Q 
cun conduce to their comtoit. M 

lloouiM availablt' for l'rivato Families by the season, month, or day. B d M 
application necessary. Address. s- 

THE PltOPllIETt: ' ttt 
Edinbmgh Family Hotel, 

Simla, 21st January 1S70. iliCA 


Tli 1 oli,.-. I ot t ho until >1 1 . 1 > 
to tlut not ■ ..n\ 1 i-i* . 1 1’) n 'M"i 
the preicnl i^ .1 ib ui.iMo 


'ii" 1‘i 1 Minin'an opinion us 

h' lp t 'umm ii <li) t>li j* 1 in 1 ic tar 
I't Il'M l> p> >^S|Id, . 


Tli© law ol’ Xiiindlord and Tenant. 

A«r \in -)i 1 '‘4? < I ;t % t; \ 1 Cocncii.) 

ir $‘i'ui t* ■" ih 1 (’ ’<> 1 !•! /. 1 'in 1.1, ,i,u ,s,,■/ //,, .ic/. 

\>>\ ir. ii 11 -:«i , m. a , 

(•(hi. friti' <mi 1 i inih uf uf /Jiii'nif. 

Act VIII, of 1 ^ ot 1 In* l>e u i,. 1 1 r-n u ■) b 1 1 e i*ii.ie tiiu-ii t of Yi 1 A., IM 0), u it It the 
prueeduie sei lions uuutieil I lie su’.i'i 01 1 iv 1 I, mi hi Du* tw > Au * i 1 (lie same. The 
present wink 1- an aiu mpt to 1 11 u -> t mre e.u U 1 tmn nj tin Law by u well-arranged 
digest ol . Mum .limn • iU.miio. <0 th. |. mud .Mult .el the II igli Com I . and \ei^ 
copious « \lracIs ate pm 11 li»*fiithi' ir]’ 1 ': t111 "idi 1 to 1II11 .liato the pi iiieiplci ujioh 
Which the dis 1 ions .m h iv* l lot ml 1 ill.* iiMdul to edkeix »Id hate to 

udmluisti r Ai L \ , I’S .*I, the eel 1. . |M.tiding mi linos n| that Yet li.tu* lueii gi\elilll 

the murgiit , .111 l a MM ^ loll lo*k s Km 11 1 Mi I 

/*/»« , >‘t‘h r< 'A;tV., u 11 , ,> r //.. u 

The Stato of lUe Law lu the Non^Regnlatloii Provinces. 

RKMA1IKS ON (III 1 in ires v 1 in I nuili Mil. >.o\ m.i; m to make u«s ior 


HOPE HALL FAMILY HOiEL, 

Xigazatfon' Bombay. 

rpilE IIOl’E HALL FAMILY HOTEL lias l.eon gcea' 

X improved and eidaiged, and a few extra detached Bungalows erected 
liie comjjouud. As these mkl girally to the eomfoit uud privacy of fainilfv 
the I’roprietois renpuettully beg that. on.lciN be sent m time by ]>ersoiiS wish¬ 
ing to occupy them. 

Tim PiopvietorH piesiuuc that it is haidly necessary to say that this Hotel 
offers givater advantages to the public tlmu any other in this city, not only 1 
im account of its Nang nearest to the p. uml o.' Toinpuny's i’ier at Ma/agon, 
and near enough to other landing places and the tevcial Railway Stations, 
but because it has also an extensive and beautiful compound, nicely cultivat¬ 
ed, uud llitel sorted 1>\ biouil and y\ ell-kept walks. 

For tlie aumsemeiit and leereution ol gentlemen it has Billiard rooms, 
enlnvly detached tunn 1 lie other buildings in tho compound, where also ex¬ 
cellent letiesJuiicnt maj be oblailicd. 

The Table and Wines are uniivailed. Horses and Cairiagcs aro always to 
be bad on the picmNes. 

SOHABJEE FRAMJEE & Co., Proprietors. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA, 

Opposite tbe Railway Station. 

IS NOW UK-OPENED. 

A most comfortable Residence, commodious and uppcr-storlo l, ' for Visitors ns 
well as Residents in the capital uf tin* lJeociiu, and conducted on English 
pi mctplt s 

rMH E Urnpvictor of this Hotel bt»gH tu inform tho public 

X of I’oona and Out-dalion 1 , that his Hotel, which bus been under construction 
fur an Upper .'■tnuw, to niirt the demands of vuuturs to I'ourwi, us wull us lur the 
comfort oi the occupants, is now completed. 

Till. ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, which has been established since 18U?, Is 
situated in tlie \ er) centre of tin Million, uud opposite, tho llmlwiiy fetation The 
Proprietor liming made extensive lepalrs ami improvements, by lidding an Fjiper 
y toiry, the combat ot vlsitms is greatly enhanced Tho rooms, vvlilch are Weil 
fmmilled, uud aiiy, comm mil an ejtfMinivc pmspcil. Tho Hotel is under the 
immediate supci InteiuleiKc ot llie J*i opi iutor, uud no efforts w ill be spared to give 
s.iLi -I’uctinn, both in regard to the supplies tor the table, uttendnuee. uud general 
cleanliness of the KstaUitstimcnt. lli-cis and Mines ot tlm best quality, nunc other 
being Jidmittcd, will be supplied at moderate rates, and everv cvertam will be made 
to rondci visitois cmiit’orLuble. Curroigcs, with good Horses, on hire, can be 
ol/*‘oa!il on the premise-., J>0RAB.JI.K M»It.\B.JHE, 

03 r* rropriefor, Ro^al Family Hotel 


L), rf. K15MJ* & Co. 


Ih L. I* IJi.ja 1 *» I’.noi tiUTuN, Est;., 


Tbe Rent Digest or tbo Law and Procedure Relating; to 
landlord and Tenant in the Bengali Presidency. 

WITH MoltK I sl’Kt l \l. Itl I Kltl NCU Ti* THE \. W. PROVINCE'S, 

Mini / tf>. f. I /null ISOS. 

] 1 y Wjuiym lit y inf, Esij., Jj. C. S. 

Ft /•' 1 -. «(/A JtO'Uiyt, /K I J. 

InUli.W .i ... attempt has bn .11 Iiudo to pnsenl 11 eoml»l.-te vievvot the Law of 
Lundioril iii. . Iciiaul |ut*uulim' in lliugal, us voitluincd lu tlm Old Regulation, 
Act bs * : Aet \IV., JMM; tin' mlincs ot the tligli Cjiii t, Calcutta ; the High 
Court, North-Western lTovtiico , and the ( inukii Ordeis and l.etiers of the Sudder 
Boanl’ ol l.evvline, Noith-Wi stem I’imvukcs I’lic Nctlons ot Act VIII., lbVJ, 
applicable 1 1 the I to vomit* Courts, and the whole id the Sale Law, have been Incur- 
unrated. I lie iw n principal div 1 - mp, of tin l»ook me (I) Mibstuntive Luvv, mid (J) 
Proceduic. Under those two dbisums cadi subject lus us apprequlute place allotted 
to It, and b\ tins menus the Law on any mattn. together with itio Rulings and 
Orders with rcleri nee c<* It, can U- as* 1 it.ino d w Itlunil labour or research. 

Nowhere Imv ..hi.i^s «i the two Hpp 4’o.uts beaihigon Act A., IS.vi, N’cn 

before collated, • 

Tlie Book is CHlcnlated to is* of the g M atcst assivinuce to the Revenue Offleer in 
liis judicial capacity, or toother pu-sons w itli powers under the Heat Law. 

WYMAN AND Co., 

//.I Ilia STltMT. CALCUTTA. 


PIIAUMAOKUTtCAt. CHEMISTS, 110 MO AY. 

Esbibfiithct, Junuanj 1SGS. 

A TTENTION is confined to business strictly connected 

with that ot Il'Wf-m/e met H>tml rhumbs and Prii'i'/ids; and by means of 
our connection with eminent roimgnund Knglisli maiiiifactiircra and importers, we 
claim to be able to supply Hru-s and Clicniiiul I'tcp.uatious ot the fh>t qnu'ity at the 
lowest reUiunorutivu prices. 

We uro the Sole Importers of tlie celebrated 

Goa Powder* 

a mcdicnie wliosi cvtraordtnarv curative powers In Parasitic Ringworm is renowned 
throughout the Tom id Zone. 

Our well-known preparation 

Xiiquor ChirettixuB* 

lias been written of by medical authorities as a Tome and Febrifuge of remarkable 
power It is the only preparation extant which piodun-s the precise therapeutic 
ert-.cts of the herb chiietta; being u solution ot its active punuplu ChlrcttinK*. 
lu Muscular debility it is unupprouched by any otln r icmedy. 

YYe mu Sole Agents In India, lor tho Patent Extract tor preparing 

X.iebiM’0 Milk, \ 

By the London Infants'! Food Society 

A preparation which, since Its introduction Into this country, has* we are assnro 
by parents, saved many Infant lives. ’ 

Modloine Cheats 

are tho objects of our unremitting attention. Having very largo experience of tF’ 
wants of reaiduuts In India, >»e believe we can meet a greater variety of requirement, 
In this respect than any ot her houae. A new edition of Kemp’s Mudlcine Chest 
Coinpunlon is now- in preparation. 

Preparations which have obtained celebrity, anil are f 

prepared only by us: /t * 

Liebig’s Nutritive Extract Liquid. Equatoriul Rah Doucli. w 

: Ftos Alplmis for Prickly Heat. Cholera and Diarrhoea Mixture^ 

j Tonic Refreilier. Fever Mixture and I-over dropsl 

A ronmtic Distillate for clivx't cup. Corroborative Drops. \ 

- b id.i snd otlicr Aerated M r ab r m all then niodi/lc iti-ns, bv i>owcrfnl murlmiervl 

S' 












